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Best  tire  value  starts  INSIDE  •  •  .with 


u 


RYTHM  RIDE 


JJ 


•   •    • 


GIVES  YOU  MORE  SAFETY,  COMFORT,  MILES 


In  every  tire  thousands  of  cords 
flex  ;is  you  ride.  Hut  the  cords  in  most 

"'< '-  are  as  out  of  rvlhin  as  amateur  stunt 
riders,  (lord  action  is  hampered  h\  non- 

ivorking  cross-threads. 


2  With  no  cross-threads  to  hindei 
their  action.  BFG  tire  cords  work  in 
rythm— like  the  riders  above.  Carry  im- 
pact from  one  to  another,  smother  road 
shock,  reduce  wear,  cushion  humps. 


3  In  most  tires,  slender  cross- threads 
make  cords  hunch  and  gap,  causing 
weak  spots,  "slacker"  cords,  overworked 
cords.  But  BFG  cords  are  sealed  in  live 
rubber— spacing  and  tension  are  uniform. 


Look  inside — then  decide.  "Rvth- 
mic-flexing  cords"  in  every  tire  for 
every  need  is  a  B.  F.  Goodrich  exclusive. 
See  vour  BFG  dealer  and  buy  today. The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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1  <  I 

This  is  the  footloose  season  when  every 
vagrant,  fragrant  breeze  wakens  the  wander- 
lust. But  what's  done  it  to  us  is  a  Techni- 
color glimpse  of  that  snow-capped  paradise 
Sun  Valley  in  M-G-M's  musical  "Duchess  Of 
Idaho".  Here  are  stars,  settings,  costumes 
and  production  and  natural  grandeur  well 
calculated  to  touch  off  the  escapist  urge.  And 
if  you  need  any  added  inducement,  let  us 
merely  mention  that  the  Duchess  of  the  title 
is  glamorous  Esther  Williams. 

Wearing  their  crowns  lightly  through  its 
jivey,  joyful  plot  are  some  of  your  favorite 
movie  royalty.  Water  queen  Esther  Williams 
dons  skates  and  skiis  for  this  one.  Van  John- 
son waves  his  sceptre  over  a  king-sized  dance 
band,  while  John  Lund  is  a  princely  rival  for 
Esther's  affections.  The  glittering  array  of 
visiting  royalty  includes  toe-tapping  Eleanor 
Powell,  sultry  chanteuse  Lena  Home,  the 
Velvet  Fog,  Mel  Torme,  and  pretty  vocalist 
Connie  Haines.  The  songs  they  present 
include  such  potential  hits  as  "Let's  Choo 
Choo  Choo  To  Idaho",  "You  Can't  Do 
Wrong  Doin'  Right"  and  "Of  All  Things"- 
which  are  all  available  on  M-G-M  Records! 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  lalapalooza  of  a  musi- 
cal, as  colorfully  breathtaking  as  the  moun- 
tains of  Sun  Valley.  If  you  thought  Esther 
Williams  was  a  well-rounded  gal  before,  get  a 
glim  of  her  as  the  "Duchess  Of  Idaho"!  We 
hasten  to  explain,  she  not  only  swims  in  a 
multi-mirrored  pool,  she  skiis  in  a  scorching 
torchlight  procession,  she  cuts  a  mean  figure 
eight  on  ice.  She's  also  rather  good  at  in- 
door sports... ! 

Yes,  the  Duchess  sets  a  sizzling  pace  and 
you'll  be  breathless  at  her  eye-filling  esca- 
pades. Nothing  has  been  spared  to  give  the 
"Duchess  Of  Idaho"  a  royal  setting.  Let's  all 
give  her  a  royal  welcome! 

P.S.:  You'll  be  hearing  much  about 
"THE  NEXT  VOICE  YOU  HEAR!" 


THOMAS  H.  BECK,  cfc-.vmon  «/  the  Board       ALBERT  E.  WINGER,  Pre.iden, 
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In  this,  the  second  in  a  series  of  Colli 't 
paintings  of  memorable  events  in  our  .|- 
tory.  Artist  Frank  Reilly  salutes  Miy 
Pitcher,  redheaded  heroine  of  the  Revti- 
tionary  War.  The  scene  depicts  the  mom  it 
in  the  battle  of  Monmouth  (June  28,  17') 
when  twenty-three-year-old  Molly,  who  Id 
been  fetching  water  from  a  spring,  repla'd 
her  fallen  husband  at  a  fieldpiece.  For  is 
act  of  devotion  and  heroism  General  Geo  e 
Washington  is  reported  to  have  made  r 
a  sergeant.    She  died  in  her  late  sevent  i. 


II <•<•#.•*  Mnil 


Kline  vs.  Brannan 

Editor:  Allan  B.  Kline's  article  Cheap 
Food — Promise  or  Political  Lure?  (Mi 
13th)  indicates  that  a  change  should  : 
made  to  a  more  descriptive  title  so  as  : 
identify  its  apparent  ultimate  result. 

It  appears  to  be  a  very  subtle  plan  i 
build  up  another  huge  bureau  of  govei 
ment  workers  which  would  endeavor  to  < 
termine,  control,  administer  and  police  t 
entire  production  and  distribution  of 
food  and  decide  the  necessary  and  suital 
diet  for  all. 

This  huge  number  of  additional  govei 
ment  workers  would  naturally  be  depende 
on  the  political  party  in  power,  and  the  e 
tire  plan  could  only  lead  another  step  do\ 
the  road  toward  totalitarianism. 

Charles  B.  Read,  Niagara  Falls,  N. 

...  To  a  middle-class  wage  earner  ai 
landowner  (tenant-farmed)  who  is  mo 
than  mildly  interested  in  the  various  far 
plans,  it  seems  to  me  that  about  all  M 
Kline  has  to  offer  is  "Let  the  rich  get  richei 
at  the  taxpayer's  or  consumer's  expense,  ai 
to  hell  with  the  small  farmer,  also  at  t) 
taxpayer's  expense. 

There  are  thousands  of  big  farmers  ab 
to  purchase  untold  amounts  of  high-prici 
farm  equipment  and  to  hire  migrant  far 
workers  and  equipment  operators  a  fe 
weeks  each  year  with  the  support  dollai 
who  are  taking  land  away  from  small  ai 
successful  operators  and  gradually  forci: 
them  out  of  business.  If  the  support  w 
limited  in  dollars  or  acreage  the  over-all  cc 
would  probably  be  less,  certainly  no  moi 
and  the  general  economy  greatly  benefite 
R.  W.  Stokes,  Hutchinson,  Kar 

...  A  careful  analysis  of  Mr.  Kline's  artic 
will  reveal  that  the  only  real  difference  b 
tween  his  program  and  the  Brannan  Plan 
the  degree  of  government  protection  to  1 
accorded  to  farmers.  Perhaps  a  much  low 
parity  figure  might  bring  the  two  togeth. 
He  indicates  that  the  high  price  of  food 
market  is  due  to  middleman  profiteerin 
If  that  is  so,  he  should  urge  an  investigatio 
passage  of  a  bill  and  rigid  enforcement  j 
the  law. 

And  finally  I  would  like  to  ask  where 
the  hell  this  three-person  family,  who  a 
sustain  themselves  on  $712  a  year,  do  the 
shopping  and  what  their  general  diet  co 
sists  of?  Joseph  Christopher  Boulde 
Glenwood  Springs,  Col 

Majority  View — She  Hopes 

Editor:  I  have  just  been  reading  some  i 
the  letters  concerning  your  editorial  c 
Franco  Spain  (Week's  Mail,  May  13th).  1 
put  it  nicely,  they  make  me  mad. 

I  am  a  Catholic,  but  1  do  not  think  yc 
are  a  Communistic  magazine  given  to  i 
sidious  attacks  on  good  (?)  Catholics  lil 
Franco.  I  think  there  is  an  area  of  disagre 
ment  with  your  editorial,  within  reason,  bi 
the  accusations  thrown  at  you  by  some  < 
those  theoretically  good  Catholics  were  ce 
tainly  not  within  reason. 

Are  they  so  afraid  of  Communism  th 


She  makes  us  a  nation  of  neighbors 


JNew  homes  go  up  all  over  the  map.  New 
families  form.  More  and  more  people  want 
to  keep  in  touch.  And  your  Long  Distance 
telephone  operator  keeps  right  on  tying  all 
these  varied  voices  together. 

At  her  finger  tips,  she  has  a  nationwide 
web  of  wires,  cables  and  switchboards.  In 
little  more  than  a  minute,  she  can  take  you 
to  visit   friends  in  Miami  or  Minneapolis 


or  to  do   business  in  Seattle  or  Syracuse. 

Every  Long  Distance  call  is  personal  and 
made  to  your  order  with  quiet  courtesy. 
Every  call  is  handled  as  if  the  whole  Bell 
System  had  been  built  just  for  you. 

Fast,  clear  and  constantly  improving 
Long  Distance  service  helps  keep  this  big, 
busy  country  a  nation  of  neighbors.  And  it 
does  this  at  remarkably  low  cost  to  the  user. 


BELL 

TELEPHONE 

SYSTEM 


WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT 
because... 
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Above,  new  Ray-O-V'ac  Sportsman  2-oell 
flashlight . . .  now  at  your  favorite  dealer's. 

They're  sealed  in  steel 

to  stay  fresh  and  usable! 

Here's  the  battery  that  won't  swell  or 
stick  in  your  flashlight  .  .  .  that  will  stay 
fresh  and  usable  longer  .  .  .  that  doesn't 
have  to  be  "dated."  Only  Ray-O-Vacs  are 
sealed  in  steel .  .  .  top,  bottom, 
and  all  around.  You  get  .  .  . 


vera 


O    >9SO     8Y     HAY    O-VAC    COMPANY,     MADISON       VMS. 
RAY-O-VAC    CANADA.     LTD.,     WINNIPEG.     MAN. 


A  steel  top. 
Powerful  battery. 
Multi-ply  insulation 
Steel  jacket. 
Steel  bottom. 


Each  battery  carries  this  guarantee:  "If  your  flash- 
light  is  damaged  by  corrosion,  leakage  or  swelling  of 
this  battery.  Bend  it  to  us  with  the  batteries  and  wc 
will  give  you  FREE  a  new,  comparable  flashlight  with 
batteries." 


BilV  Spares ...dey  stay  frest 


they  accept  everything  anti-Communistic  as 
good?  Or  are  their  ideas  on  tolerance  and 
the  dignity  of  the  human  being  really  that 
close  to  the  ideas  of  the  "dirty  Reds"  which 
they  hate  so  much? 

1  think  many  Catholics  feel  the  same  way 
as  1  do.  and  I  am  sure  that  those  represented 
in  Week's  Mail  arc  a  minority — at  least  I 
hope  so. 

Peggy  Sower,  University  City,  Mo. 

Ozark  Chamber  Music 

Editor:  What's  the  matter  with  good  "git- 
tar"  music?  (That  Old  Corral  in  the  Juke 
Box,  May  1 3th ) .  Why  do  we  have  to  listen 
to  music  originated  by  our  South  American 
neighbors  when  we  have  good  American 
folk  music  played  by  good  hillbilly  bands 
here?  Simply  nothing  is  wrong! 

If  some  people  don't  care  to  listen,  why 
don't  they  block  their  ears  to  the  juke  box 
or  tune  it  out  on  their  radios? 

T.  W.  Gilligan,  Westfield,  Mass. 

.  .  .  I'm  only  a  lowly  hillbilly  at  heart  and  I 
feel  I  must  protest  against  Glynn  Harvey's 
article. 

Simply  because  he  lacks  the  depth  of  un- 
derstanding to  appreciate  and  enjoy  folk  or 
hillbilly  music  is  small  reason  for  him  to 
criticize  it  so  mercilessly. 

I  should  like  Mr.  Harvey  to  know  that 
when  I've  listened  to  Rag  Mop  and  Take 
Her  to  Jamaica  until  I  feel  like  screaming, 
I  need  only  to  change  to  a  recording  of  Roy 
Acuff — git-tar  included — -to  ease  every  taut 
nerve  in  my  body. 

Dora  Williams,  Evansville,  Ind. 

The  AM.A.  Objects 

Editor:  Your  editorial  Let's  Win  This  Cold 
War  (April  22d)  implies  that  members  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  are  op- 
posed to  widespread  lay  use  of  antihista- 
minics  for  colds  because  this  might  interfere 
with  the  number  of  patients  seen  by  physi- 
cians. 

The  use  of  antihistaminics  for  colds  by 
physicians  and  for  self-medication  has  been 
studied  extensively  by  the  Council  on  Phar- 
macy and  Chemistry,  a  drug-evaluating 
council  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. The  council's  report,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  A.M.A.  (Feb.  25,  1950,  pp. 
566-69),  should  reveal  to  anyone  who  is 
truly  seeking  the  truth  that  the  council  was 
not  concerned  with  restricting  the  use  of  an- 
tihistaminics for  colds  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  "give  the  prescribing  physician  a 
monopoly"  but  to  show  that  antihistaminics 
cannot  be  regarded,  on  the  basis  of  existing 
evidence,  as  a  certain  preventive  or  cure  for 
colds. 

Without  offering  detailed  reply  to  the 
questionable  statement  in  your  editorial, 
may  I  simply  comment  on  two  or  three  sec- 
tions. One  is  concerned  with  your  reference 
to  testing  in  6,000  patients.  You  fail  to 
mention  that  many  other  tests  have  been 
made  which  do  not  support  claims  for  effi- 
cacy. Some  of  these  reports  have  already 
appeared  in  scientific  medical  journals, 
others  are  awaiting  publication. 

Your  reference  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  is  somewhat  misleading  be- 
cause the  administration  under  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  concerned 
with  safety,  not  with  safety  and  efficacy,  as 
is  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemis- 
try. So  far  as  safety  is  concerned,  the  coun- 
cil questions  the  use  of  these  drugs  without 
medical  supervision  for  the  simple  reason 
that  too  many  accidents  are  occurring.  Re- 
ports on  these  have  already  appeared  in  a 
number  of  instances  in  medical  literature. 
Surely  you  cannot  deny  the  wisdom  of  warn- 
ing about  danger  when  such  exists.  After 
all,  part  of  medical  practice  consists  of 
preventing  disease  as  well  as  treating  those 
who  are  ill. 

Your  reference  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  also  is  in  need  of  comment. 
Many  of  the  claims  specifically  objected  to 
in  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Journal  now  ap- 
parently are  under  scrutiny  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 


If  there  could  be  developed  a  truly  i 
tive  remedy  for  the  specific  prevention! 
treatment  of  colds,  members  of  the  meq 
profession  would  be  the  first  to  heralf 
Until  that  is  developed,  organizations 
as  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  ChemJ 
have  a  moral  responsibility  of  presen 
to  the  profession  and  others  who  may! 
interested  the  true  status  of  a  drug  or  tj 
nique  if  that  drug  or  technique  is  misli 
ingly  advertised  or  if  it  can  cause  ham 
reactions. 

Austin  Smith,  M.D.,  Editor,  the  Joul 
of  the  American  Medical  Associate 

ChicagoJ 

...  It  should   be  pointed  out  that 
Smith   is  not   speaking   for  the   medi 
profession  as  a  whole.     Collier's  edit! 
know  by  personal  experience  that  sev^ 
physicians    recommend    or    permit 
taking      of      nonprescription      antihiJ 
mines  by  their  patients.      Our  editoJ 
did  not  describe  these  preparations  as| 
certain  preventive  or  cure  for  cold."  ' 
said  that  "they  may  or  may  not  cure 
sniffles."     But  again  it  is  our  persol 
experience  that  they  can  inhibit  a  <-ol< 
they  are  taken  at  its  onset.  And  we 
that   our   personal   experiences   are   i| 
unique  in  either  case. 

Cover  Boy 


Editor:  The  day  your  April  29th  issue  a 
peared  on  the  newsstands,  1  went  backsta, 
at  the  circus  and  found  Ernie  Burch,  ma«j 
up  but  not  yet  dressed  for  the  evening  pa 
formance,  admiring  his  portrait  on  tl| 
cover.  The  cover  picture,  by  the  way,  w 
made  by  Richard  Tucker,  a  fellow  photol 
rapher  of  mine  at  Pix,  Inc. 

Doris  Kaufmann,  New  York,  N.  1 

Sin-sorship 

Editor;  Congratulations!  Your  editori. 
Sniffing  Out  the  Sin  in  the  Cinema  (Ms 
13th)  was  one  of  the  best  and  hardes 
hitting  yet.         S.  Harhis,  Wilkes-Barre,  P; 

...  I  do  not  mean  to  agree  with  Senate 
Johnson,  but  even  to  imply  that  the  oni 
censorship  needed  for  American  movies 
individual  discrimination  is  to  put  too  muc 
responsibility  on  some  (I'm  tempted  to  sa 
most)  people's  discrimination. 

Patricia  Snyder,  Detroit,  MicI 


...  I  have  read  with  great  admiration  you 
editorial  which  so  effectively  destroys  th 
argument  for  additional  censorship  of  Hoi 
lywood  affairs. 

I  am  especially  in  hearty  accord  witl 
your  concluding  paragraph.  In  the  long  rui 
people  themselves  always  are  the  final  judg 
of  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad,  whether  i 
be  a  movie  or  a  way  of  life. 

If  we  have  faith  in  our  people  and  thei 
ability  to  exercise  their  judgment  in  a  demo 
cratic   fashion,  then  steps  to  repress  thrl 
faith  by  censorship  is  unwarranted  and  atjj 
attack  on  democracy  itself. 

Patrick  Murphy  Malin,  Director]] 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union| 

New  York,  N.  Y|| 
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REPAIR  WATCH  CRYSTALS  tempo- 
rarily with  transparent  cello- 
phane tape  until  you  can  have 
a  new  crystal  put  in. 


WRAP  PACKAGES  in  a  wink. 
"Scotch"  Cellophane  Tape 
does  a  fast,  neat  sealing  job 
on  packages  of  any  shape. 


TAPE  ROAD  MAP  to  sun  visor  for 
easy  reference.  Keep  a  roll  of 
tape  handy  in  your  glove  com- 
partment for  sealing,  mending! 


KE  LINT  OFF  clothes  by  wrap- 
ng  several  turns  of  tape 
ound  hand,  sticky  side  out, 
d  patting  lightly. 


y 


PICNIC  LUNCHES  stay  fresh  when 
you  seal  sandwich  wrappers 
with  easy-to-use  "Scotch" 
Cellophane  Tape. 


SKIRT  HEM  RIPPED?  A  strip  of 
transparent,  tight-sticking  cel- 
lophane tape  will  hold  it  in 
place,  save  the  day  for   you. 


Write  for  new  booklet  full  of  summertime  tips 

and    shortcuts   with    cellophane    tape. 

IMPORTANT:  There's  more  than  one  brand  of  cellophane 

tape     for  quality  always  insist  on  the  "SCOTCH"  brand,  in  I  he 

bright  plaid  dispenser. 


irle  in  U.S.  a.  l>y  Minnesota  Minincs  *  Mfc.  Co.,  St. 
flective  Sheeting,  "Safety-Walk"  Non-Slip  Surfacing, 


©  mo  )m  co. 


'Scotch"  Brand  Pressure-sensitive  Taped.  "Scotch" Sound  Recording  Tape.  "I  'n.l.-r«-al"  Rubberized  t  oating 


DISCRIMINATING  PEOPLE  PREFER 

ERBERTTAREYTON 


MRS.  OAKLEY  RHINELAHDER, 
beautiful  young  society  hostess.  Dis- 
criminating in  her  choice  of  ciga- 
rettes,   Mrs.   Rhinelander    says: 
"When  I  entertain,  I  always  need 
extra  cartons  of  Herbert  Tareytons" 


discriminating  people  prefer  Herbert  Tareyton  because  they  pay 
no  more  for  this  better  cigarette.  They  appreciate  the  kind  of  smoking  that  only 
a  genuine  cork  tip  can  give . . .  the  cork  tip  doesn't  stick  to  the  lips,  it's  clean 
and  firm.  And  discriminating  people  prefer  Herbert  Tareyton  because  their 
modern  size  not  only  means  a  longer,  cooler  smoke,  but  that  extra  measure 
of  fine  tobacco  makes  Herbert  Tareyton  today's  most  unusual  cigarette  value. 

THERE'S      SOMETHING      ABOUT     THEM     YOU'LL     LIKE 

Copr.,  The  American  Tobacco  Company 


Keep  Up  with  the  World 

BY  FUELING  FOSTER 


Touched  by  a  spectator  as  he  breasted  the  tape,  the  winner  loses 


Since  the  Olympic  games  were  resumed 
in  1896,  they  have  caused  more  ill  will 
than  good  will  and,  consequently,  many 
have  suggested  that  they  be  discontin- 
ued. At  the  1948  Winter  Olympics,  for 
instance,  the  U.S.  bobsleds  were  sabo- 
taged, and  a  hockey  game  ended  in  a 
riot.  In  1932  at  Los  Angeles,  a  famous 
runner  from  Finland  was  declared  in- 
eligible because  his  expense  account  was 
in  error.  At  Stockholm  in  1912,  Ameri- 
ca's Jim  Thorpe  won  numerous  track 
events.  Yet,  later,  his  records  were  can- 
celed and  his  medals  taken  from  him 
when  it  was  discovered  that,  as  a  youth, 
he  had  once  played  in  a  professional 
baseball  game.  But  the  incident  that  had 
world-wide  repercussions  happened  at 
the  London  games  in  1908.  A  little 
Italian,  Dorando  Pietri,  had  finished  26 
miles  of  the  marathon,  well  ahead  of  the 
others,  and  had  entered  the  stadium. 
Noticing  that  he  was  staggering  from 
fatigue,  someone  thoughtlessly  took  his 
arm  as  he  crossed  the  finish  line.  As  a 
result  Pietri  was  disqualified — and  lost. 

**•**• * * • 

Many  Christian  churches  built  during 
the  Middle  Ages  were  provided  with  a 
Devil's  Door  near  the  font  through 
which  the  Devil  was  supposed  to  leave 
when  the  minister  "renounced  him  and 
all  his  works"  during  a  baptism.  One  of 
these  doors  still  exists  in  the  old  church 
in  Mullion  Town  in  Cornwall,  England. 

****••*** 

Probably  no  American  criminal  who 
married  and  murdered  widows  for  their 
money  used  such  ingenious  methods  as 
Alfred  L.  Cline,  arrested  in  California 
in  1945.  Without  having  been  suspected 
previously,  he  had  killed  eight  and  re- 
ceived legacies  totaling  $82,000.  After 
persuading  the  brides  to  will  their  estates 
to  him,  Cline  would  take  each  one  to  a 
fine  hotel  in  some  big  city  and  shortly 
induce  her  to  drink  a  glass  of  buttermilk 
in  which  he  had  secretly  mixed  a  heavy 
dose  of  a  sleep-producing  drug.  Before 
giving  her  the  second  and  fatal  dose  a 
few  hours  later,  he  would  summon  the 
house  physician  and  tell  him  that  "Mrs. 
Cline  had  had  another  heart  attack." 
Thus  the  doctor,  when  informed  she  had 
died,  was  not  suspicious  and  issued  a 
death  certificate,  naming  heart  failure 


as  the  cause.  Although  many  faq 
about  Cline  and  his  crimes  were 
earthed,  sufficient  evidence  to  indict  hi 
for  murder  did  not  exist  because  he  ha 
ordered  the  bodies  cremated  and  hil 
employed  a  poison  that  was  destroys 
by  the  process.  He  was,  however,  i| 
dieted  for  forgery  and  tried,  convictq 
on  nine  counts  and  sentenced  to  serl 
126  years  in  Folsom  Prison  where  l| 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty  in  1948. 

*••****•• 

Leprosy  is  one  of  the  few  diseases  thJ 
cannot  be  reproduced  in  animals  and  til 
germs  of  which  cannot  be  cultivated  hi 
artificial  means.  These  two  barriers  II 
laboratory  experiments  are  the  chief  red 
sons  why  a  true  specific  drug  for  lepros 
has  never  yet  been  discovered. 

••***•••• 

For  two  decades  before  the  first  Worl| 
War,  many  visitors  to  New  York  wen 
on  conducted  tours  of  Chinatown  anl 
the  Bowery  as  they  wanted  to  see  soml 
of  the  city's  worst  dives.  To  fulfill  th> 
expectations  of  these  persons,  the  sight 
seeing  companies  had  to  maintain  theij 
own  joints  and  employ  actors  an< 
actresses  to  carry  on  the  activity  ii 
them.  So  the  visitors  believed  they  sav 
real  secret  gambling  rooms,  passageway; 
riddled  with  tong-war  bullets,  and  opiun 
dens  filled  with  men  and  women  hitting 
the  pipe  in  bunks.  One  lurid  cabarei 
even  staged  a  murder  of  a  guest- 
white  woman.  Feigning  intoxication 
she  would  leave  her  table  and  dance  over 
and  kiss  the  piano  player.  Whereupon 
her  Chinese  lover  would  rush  up,  stab 
her  with  a  trick  dagger  and  dash  out  the 
door.  And  the  frightened  tourists  were 
usually  right  behind  him. 

*•****••• 

An   incredible   belief  that  prevailed   inj 
some  countries  for  centuries  was  thatj 
wizards  could  tie  up  the  wind  in  knots  | 
which  they  made  in  small  pieces  of  rope. 
When  starting  on  a  journey,  therefore,] 
mariners  always  bought  and  carried  one 
of  these  magic  ropes  with  three  knots  so 
their   ships   could    sail    through    calms. 
They  were  convinced  that  the  untying 
of    the    proper    knot    would    release   a 
breeze,  a  moderate  wind  or  a  half  gale. 


A  collection  of  more  than  600  stories  from  this  column  Is  now  available  in  a   book, 
Keep  Up  icith  the  World  (288  pp.,  $2),  published  by  Crosset  &  Dunlap,  A'eic   York. 
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QUALITY 
y  FOODS 


Hear  'em  sizzle!  Get  that  fragrance!  Here's  the  perfect  picnic  natural— Swift's 
Premium  Canned  Meats — handy,  convenient,  ready-cooked.  Just  heat  and 
serve:  "Party-style"  Hamburgers— finer  flavor,  finer  ground  . . .  grand,  all-meat 
Frankfurts . . .  Chopped  Ham  with  that  real  smoked  flavor  .  .  .  and  double- 
flavor  Prem.  Picnic  time  is  now!  Get  a  whole  shelf-full  of  these  delicious 

SWIFT'S  PREMIUM  (W/  MEATS 


Premium 


PorkSausBg; 
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Premium/ 


Swift 
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How  about  a  picnic  in  your  kitchen? 

Sandwich  Toaster 


SWIFT'S 
AMAZING 


offer 


ts  delicious  sandwiches 
ery  kind,  over  range,  grill 
•en  flre- 


tfVS 


only 


SO* 

with  number  copied  from 
top  of  can  of  Swift's  Pre- 
mium Canned  Meats. 


HURRY— tear  out  this  order  form  and  mail  to: 

Canned  Meats,  Dept.  C71,  Box  5955,  Chicago  77,  Illinois 

Send  me Sandwich  Toasters.    I  enclose  50c  and  number 

copied  from  top  of  can  of  Swift's  Premium  Canned  Meat  for  each 
Toaster. 


Number- 
Name 


Address- 
City 


-Zone- 


Statc- 


Thia  offer  good  only  in  U.  S.  A.  and  void  in  any  state,  or  subdivision 
thereof,  where  prohibited,  taxed  or  otherwise  restricted.    Offer  ex- 
pires December  31,  1950,  or  when  supply  is  exhausted.   A1 
weeks  for  delivery. 
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1  902  —  the  automobile  was  making  its  appearance  on  the  roads 
around    Millis,    Mass.,    home    of    Clicquot    Club    then    and    now. 


They '  automobiled  to  a  picnic  ground 
and  sparkling  refreshment 

Some  of  the  early  "horseless  carriages"  had  wicker  hampers 
attached.  And  many  a  bottle  of  Clicquot  Club  Ginger  Ale  rode 
in  those  hampers,  nested  in  ice!  At  that  time  Clicquot  Club  was 
sold  around  Boston  only,  but  it  grew  as  fast  as  the  automobile, 
for  people  knew  a  good  thing  when  they  drank  it.  Today  this 
fine  flavor  is  the  standard  of  taste-perfection  the  world  over  — 
a  ripe,  rich,  tangy  goodness  that  only  Clicquot  Club  flavor- 
aging  achieves.  And  all  Clicquot  Club  beverages  bubble  longer 
.  .  .  for  they're  carbonated  ice-cold  to  put  more  sparkle 
into  every  drop. 


"Lofs  of  flavors/" 


Clicquot  % 

(pronounced    I   Klfk-o) 

Club 


GINGER  ALE  •  SPARKLING  WATER 

Try  tliese  and  other  Clicquot  Club  flavors.  They're  delicious! 

ORANGE       COLA       ROOT  BEER       GRAPE 


My  Mind  Is  a  Blank 

By  PARKE  CUMMINGS 


ERTAIN  people  seem  to  have  an 
uncanny  knack  for  being  wrong — 
which  sentiment  might  seem  to  establish 
me  as  a  smug,  conceited  twerp.  On  the 
contrary,  I  envy  and  admire  them.  This 
is  because  I  am  constantly  confronted 
with  situations  and  problems  where  my 
beliefs  are  neither  right  nor  wrong.  I 
simply  don't  have  any — like  the  10  or  12 
per  cent  of  subjects  who  always  turn  up 
labeled  "No  Opinion"  in  the  various 
polls.  Frankly,  rather  than  looking 
down  on  them  (as  I  imagine  the  can- 
vassers do),  I  feel  a  strong  sense  of  kin- 
ship. 

Take  sensational  robberies.  Within 
24  hours  after  a  Boston  firm  was  re- 
lieved of  more  than  $  1 ,000,000  in  cash, 
every  friend  I  had — as  well  as  about 
30,000,000  people  I  never  met — came 
up  with  a  definite  theory  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  robbers.  One 
claimed  they  had  vamoosed  to  Seattle, 
another  said  they  had  gone  to  Cuba,  a 
third  plumped  for  Canada,  and  a  five 
hundred  and  thirty-seventh  said  he  was 
sure  they  were  hiding  out  in  Beantown 
within  a  200-yard  radius  of  the  scene  of 
the  crime.  , 

People  not  only  had  theories,  but  they 
had  corroborative  evidence  to  support 
them.  The  getaway  car  was  reported 
seen  in  at  least  15  states,  and  the  missing 
cash  in  all  48  and  Alaska.  But  during 
all  this  time  I  played  a  shameful  craven 
part.  Although  I  saw  countless  men  on 
the  street,  not  once  did  I  encounter  one 
who  seemed  to  me  to'  be  acting  sus- 
piciously. I  didn't  have  the  faintest  idea 
who  was  driving  the  various  black 
sedans  I  saw. 

And  when  people  asked  me  where  I 
thought  the  robbers  were,  I  merely 
shrugged  my  shoulders  or  asked:  "How 
would  I  know?" — a  rhetorical  question 
which  seemed  to  enrage  them.  Finally, 
under  increasing  pressure  to  come  out 
with  an  opinion  like  any  normal  well- 
adjusted  human  being,  I  broke  down. 
Deliberating  at  length,  and  choosing  my 
words  carefully,  I  said,  "Well,  they 
must  be  around  someplace."  That  didn't 
do  much  to  clear  the  atmosphere. 

Esthetically  I  seem  to  be  equally  at 
a  loss.  Whije  I  sit  dumbly  by,  fellow 
patrons  at  a  theater  all  seem  to  know 
exactly  what  part  of  an  acrobatic  dance 
to  applaud.  They  have  equally  strong 
opinions  when  listening  to  a  .trumpet 
solo  in  a  jazz  band — cheering  and  stamp- 
ing their  feet  at  precisely  the  same  mo- 
ment in  the  passage.  This  leads  me  to 
believe  that  while  I  was  wasting  my 
youth  collecting  tadpoles,  most  of  my 
fellow  men  were  taking  dancing  lessons 
from  Bill  Robinson  or  studying  brass 
under  Bix  Biederbecke. 

My  culinary  tastes  are  equally  in- 
decisive, or  blunt,  if  you  prefer.  Never 
have  I  been  able  to  decide  whether  a 
salad  dressing  needs  slightly  more  salt 
or  slightly  less  tarragon.  Canned  corn, 
to  me,  tastes  as  good  as  fresh  corn. 
Blindfolded,  1  cannot  tell  red  wine  from 
white  or  French  wine  from  domestic, 
and  nothing  would  give  me  the  faint- 
est idea  of  whether  a  vintage  was  bottled 
in  1929  or  four  o'clock  the  previous 
afternoon. 

In  my  capacity  as  a  witness,  my  mind 
is  particularly  blank.  When  two  cars 
get  tangled  up  at  the  intersection  of 
Lincoln  and  Main  streets,  it  develops 
that  everybody  within  two  blocks  was 
apparently  intent  on  watching  the  caus- 
ative  events   that   led   to  the   accident. 


They  know  exactly  how  far  from  tl 
curb  car  A  was,  and  are  able  to  set  tl 
speed  of  car  B  down  to  one  fifth  of 
mile  per  hour.  Moreover,  each  of  tl 
drivers  is  absolutely  positive  about  wh 
he  and  the  other  driver  were  doing 
every  instant  prior  to  the  mix-up. 

But  invariably  I'm  the  sole  exceptio 
and  if  anybody  buttonholes  me  as  a 
ness,  he  will  promptly  learn  that  the  t 
vehicles  were  proceeding  backward  a: 
upside  down,  for  all  I  know.  In  fact, 
several  decades  of  being-on-the-scen 
of-accidents,  I  have  contributed  o 
one  statement  which  could  possibly 
considered  of  even  minor  value.  Tl 
was:  "That  car  could  stand  a  new  rai 
ator." 

It  is  equally  hard  for  me  to  foi 
opinions   about   my   fellow   beings, 
question  often  put  to  me,  after  I  ha' 
been   with  a  friend,  is:    "How  did  h 
look?"     Other  people  apparently  spen 
a  good   deal   of  time   examining   thei 
friends'  countenances  for  signs  of  worry 
dissipation,  optimism,  hardening  of  thi 
arteries,   rejuvenated   glands,   boredom! 
dementia  praecox  or  even  more  subtil 
manifestations;  but  when  this  questioil 
is  put  to  me,  all  I  am  ever  able  to  recal 
is  that  the  subject's  eyes  seemed  to  b« 
in  the  right  place  and  that  he  had  th< 
customary  number  of  hands  and  feet.  I, 
would  appear  that  there  are  an  inordi 
nate  number  of  people  who  busy  them 
selves  making  mental  descriptive  note:j 
— possibly  with  the  idea  of  eventually 
writing  the  great  American  novel.    Urr 
fortunately,  I  don't  seem  to  "be  one  o; 
them. 

The  world  is  also  crammed  with 
shrewd  judges  of  characters.  I  have 
friends  galore  who  can  take  one  quick 
first  glance  at  an  individual  and  come 
up  with  a  diagnosis  which  would  do 
credit  to  five  years  of  psychoanalysis. 
Just  the  other  day  I  encountered  several 


GEORGE  PRICE 


! 


I  seem  to  remember  he  had 
two   eyes,   hands   and  feet 


such  who  met  a  new  acquaintance  at  a 
cocktail  party.  "He's  obviously  the 
stolid  executive  type  with  a  dry  sense  of 
humor,"  said  one  of  them.  The  other 
shook  his  head.  "He's  a  dreamer,"  he 
maintained,  "and  badly  adjusted."  I 
got  away  quickly  before  I  had  a  chance 
to  shrug  my  shoulders  and  disgrace  my- 
self again.  Somehow  or  other  I  couldn't 
deduce  much  from  the  fact  that  the  only 
words  I  heard  the  stranger  utter  were: 
"Have  a  canape?" 

But  before  I'm  dismissed  as  a  hope- 
less loss,  may  I  make  one  statement?  I 
don't  like  lumpy  mattresses.        the  end 
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New,  More  Powerful  Reception! 

New,  Richer  Tone!  New  Smartness, 

Carrying  Ease,  Rugged  Durability! 


NEW  Zenith  "Universal"w-most 

sensitive  standard  broadcast 
portable  in  Zenith  history  — with 
powerful  stage  of  tuned  radio- 
frequency —new  Zenith-built 
speaker  for  tone  richness  compa- 
rable to  big  consoles.  Works  on 
battery,  AC  or  DC.  Smart,  sturdy 
luggage-type  case  in  buffalo- 
grained  black  or  brown. 

Only  $4g95* 

less  batteries 


Only  Zenith  —  the  world  leader  in  port- 
able radios  — could  again  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  portable  performance  and  design 
to  such  exciting  new  heights !  No  wonder 
folks  everywhere  say  these  are  the  great- 
est values  they  have  ever  seen  in  the  en- 
tire history  of  portable  radios.  Every  mem- 
ber of  this  "Royal  Family  of  Portables" 
brings  you  the  following  exclusive  fea- 
tures .  .  .  features  that  will  make  you  glad 
you  chose  a  Zenith,  whether  you  pitch  a 
tent  in  the  north  woods,  frolic  on  the 
beach,  travel  the  globe,  or  just  relax  in 
your  own  back  yard: 

1 .  Zenith  World-Famous  "Long  Distance" 
Reception— with  "Tip-Top"  Wavemagnet® 
built  right  into  the  lid.  It  swings  up  above 
the  set  —  away  from  signal-killing  metal 


parts.  This  doubles  the  sensitivity  of  re- 
ception over  ordinary  portables! 

2.  Zenith  Outdoor  Tone  Circuit.  Devel- 
oped by  Zenith  engineers  to  give  the  same 
big,  clear  tone  outdoors  on  battery  power, 
as  indoors  on  AC  or  DC ! 

3.  Zenith-Built  Alnico-5  Speaker.  A  mar- 
vel of  new  tonal  fidelity  and  acoustical 
balance.  Guarantees  the  finest  tone  qual- 
ity ever  known  in  Zenith9  Portables! 

All  this,  plus  instantaneous  operation  — 
no  wait  for  set  to  warm  up;  battery-saver 
switch;  easy  battery  change;  lighter  yet 
sturdier  cabinet  construction;  and  many 
more  superiorities  of  Zenith  engineering 
and  manufacture.  See  and  hear  them  all 
at  your  Zenith  dealer's  today ! 


NEW  Zenith  "Trans-Oceanic"— world-famous 
standard  and  short  wave  portable  with  over-all 
performance  superior  to  that  of  any  other  port- 
able! Gets  International  Short  Wave  on  5  sep- 
arate bands.  "Tropic-Treated"  against  humidity. 
Plays  on  boats,  trains,  planes,  in  remote  areas. 
Works  on  battery,  AC  or  DC.        Only  $QQ95* 

less  batteries 


NEW  Zenith  "Tip-Top  Holiday"®- giant  "Tip- 
Top"  Dial  with  built-in  Wavemagnet  swings  up 
above  the  set  for  tip-top  tuning  ease,  doubles 
the  sensitivity  of  reception.  Works  on  battery, 
AC  or  DC.  Handsome,  rugged  cabinet  in 
gleaming  black  or  two  tone  blue-grey  plastic, 
with  stainless  steel  trim.  Only  $3Q95* 

less  batteries 


NEW  Zenith  "Zenette',1?- hardly  bigger  than  your 
hand,  yet  plays  with  big  set  volume,  tone !  Speaker 
is  rwice  as  powerful  as  any  Zenith  has  ever  used  in 
this  size  set.  Open  lid,  set's  on  — close  lid,  set's  off. 
Weighs  only  5%  lbs.  Works  on  battery,  AC,  DC. 
Maroon,  black  or  white  plastic.         Only  $39^5* 

less  batteries 


Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 

Over  30  Years  of  "Know-How"  in  Radionics1*  Exclusively  •  Also  Makers  ot  America's  Finest  Hearing  Aids 

'West  Coast  and  Far  Smith  pried  ^liplith  liit:h,-r.  Price  subjtel  In  change  without  notice. 
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1  902  —  the  automobile  was  making  its  appearance  on  the  roads 
around    Millis,    Mass.,    home    of    Clicquot    Club    then    and    now. 


They  "automobiled  to  a  picnic  ground 
and  sparkling  refreshment 

Some  of  the  early  "horseless  carriages"  had  wicker  hampers 
attached.  And  many  a  bottle  of  Clicquot  Club  Ginger  Ale  rode 
in  those  hampers,  nested  in  ice!  At  that  time  Clicquot  Club  was 
sold  around  Boston  only,  but  it  grew  as  fast  as  the  automobile, 
for  people  knew  a  good  tiling  when  they  drank  it.  Today  this 
fine  flavor  is  the  standard  of  taste-perfection  the  world  over  — 
a  ripe,  rich,  tangy  goodness  that  only  Clicquot  Club  flavor- 
aging  achieves.  And  all  Clicquot  Club  beverages  bubble  longer 
.  .  .  for  they're  carbonated  ice-cold  to  put  more  sparkle 
into  every  drop. 

"Lots  of  flavors!"  \ 


Clicquot  <§ 

(pronounced    I  KI»»k-o) 


Club 


m 


GINGER  ALE  •  SPARKLING  WATER 

Try  tliese  and  other  Clicquot  Club  flavors.  They're  delicious! 

ORANGE       COLA       ROOT  BEER       GRAPE 


My  Mind  Is  a  Blank 

By  PARKE  CUMMIJNCS 


/"^ERTAIN  people  seem  to  have  an 
uncanny  knack  for  being  wrong — 
which  sentiment  might  seem  to  establish 
me  as  a  smug,  conceited  twerp.  On  the 
contrary,  I  envy  and  admire  them.  This 
is  because  I  am  constantly  confronted 
with  situations  and  problems  where  my 
beliefs  are  neither  right  nor  wrong.  I 
simply  don't  have  any — like  the  10  or  12 
per  cent  of  subjects  who  always  turn  up 
labeled  "No  Opinion"  in  the  various 
polls.  Frankly,  rather  than  looking 
down  on  them  (as  I  imagine  the  can- 
vassers do),  I  feel  a  strong  sense  of  kin- 
ship. 

Take  sensational  robberies.  Within 
24  hours  after  a  Boston  firm  was  re- 
lieved of  more  than  $1,000,000  in  cash, 
every  friend  I  had — as  well  as  about 
30,000,000  people  I  never  met — came 
up  with  a  definite  theory  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  robbers.  One 
claimed  they  had  vamoosed  to  Seattle, 
another  said  they  had  gone  to  Cuba,  a 
third  plumped  for  Canada,  and  a  five 
hundred  and  thirty-seventh  said  he  was 
sure  they  were  hiding  out  in  Beantown 
within  a  200-yard  radius  of  the  scene  of 
the  crime.    _ 

People  not  only  had  theories,  but  they 
had  corroborative  evidence  to  support 
them.  The  getaway  car  was  reported 
seen  in  at  least  15  states,  and  the  missing 
cash  in  all  48  and  Alaska.  But  during 
all  this  time  I  played  a  shameful  craven 
part.  Although  I  saw  countless  men  on 
the  street,  not  once  did  I  encounter  one 
who  seemed  to  me  to'  be  acting  sus- 
piciously. I  didn't  have  the  faintest  idea 
who  was  driving  the  various  black 
sedans  I  saw. 

And  when  people  asked  me  where  I 
thought  the  robbers  were,  I  merely 
shrugged  my  shoulders  or  asked:  "How 
would  I  know?" — a  rhetorical  question 
which  seemed  to  enrage  them.  Finally, 
under  increasing  pressure  to  come  out 
with  an  opinion  like  any  normal  well- 
adjusted  human  being,  I  broke  down. 
Deliberating  at  length,  and  choosing  my 
words  carefully,  I  said,  "Well,  they 
must  be  around  someplace."  That  didn't 
do  much  to  clear  the  atmosphere. 

Esthetically  I  seem  to  be  equally  at 
a  loss.  Whije  I  sit  dumbly  by,  fellow 
patrons  at  a  theater  all  seem  to  know 
exactly  what  part  of  an  acrobatic  dance 
to  applaud.  They  have  equally  strong 
opinions  when  listening  to  a  .trumpet 
solo  in  a  jazz  band — cheering  and  stamp- 
ing their  feet  at  precisely  the  same  mo- 
ment in  the  passage.  This  leads  me  to 
believe  that  while  I  was  wasting  my 
youth  collecting  tadpoles,  most  of  my 
fellow  men  were  taking  dancing  lessons 
from  Bill  Robinson  or  studying  brass 
under  Bix  Biederbecke. 

My  culinary  tastes  are  equally  in- 
decisive, or  blunt,  if  you  prefer.  Never 
have  I  been  able  to  decide  whether  a 
salad  dressing  needs  slightly  more  salt 
or  slightly  less  tarragon.  Canned  corn, 
to  me,  tastes  as  good  as  fresh  corn. 
Blindfolded,  1  cannot  tell  red  wine  from 
white  or  French  wine  from  domestic, 
and  nothing  would  give  me  the  faint- 
est idea  of  whether  a  vintage  was  bottled 
in  1929  or  four  o'clock  the  previous 
afternoon. 

In  my  capacity  as  a  witness,  my  mind 
is  particularly  blank.  When  two  cars 
get  tangled  up  at  the  intersection  of 
Lincoln  and  Main  streets,  it  develops 
that  everybody  within  two  blocks  was 
apparently  intent  on  watching  the  caus- 
ative  events  that   led  to  the  accident. 


They  know  exactly  how  far  from 
curb  car  A  was,  and  are  able  to  set 
speed  of  car  B  down  to  one  fifth  of 
mile  per  hour.     Moreover,  each  of  th 
drivers  is  absolutely  positive  about  win 
he  and  the  other  driver  were  doing 
every  instant  prior  to  the  mix-up. 

But  invariably  I'm  the  sole  exceptioi 
and  if  anybody  buttonholes  me  as  a  wii 
ness,  he  will  promptly  learn  that  the  tw> 
vehicles  were  proceeding  backward  an< 
upside  down,  for  all  I  know.  In  fact,  L 
several  decades  of  being-on-the-scene 
of-accidents,  I  have  contributed  onl; 
one  statement  which  could  possibly  b< 
considered  of  even  minor  value.  Thi 
was:  "That  car  could  stand  a  new  radi 
ator." 

It  is  equally  hard  for  me  to  font 
opinions  about  my  fellow  beings.  A. 
question  often  put  to  me,  after  I  hav« 
been  with  a  friend,  is:  "How  did  ht 
look?"  Other  people  apparently  spenc 
a  good  deal  of  time  examining  theii 
friends'  countenances  for  signs  of  worry 
dissipation,  optimism,  hardening  of  the 
arteries,  rejuvenated  glands,  boredom 
dementia  praecox  or  even  more  subtt 
manifestations;  but  when  this  question 
is  put  to  me,  all  I  am  ever  able  to  recall 
is  that  the  subject's  eyes  seemed  to  be 
in  the  right  place  and  that  he  had  the 
customary  number  of  hands  and  feet.  It 
would  appear  that  there  are  an  inordi- 
nate number  of  people  who  busy  them- 
selves making  mental  descriptive  notes 
— possibly  with  the  idea  of  eventually 
writing  the  great  American  novel.  Un- 
fortunately, I  don't  seem  to  "be  one  of 
them. 

The  world  is  also  crammed  with 
shrewd  judges  of  characters.  I  have 
friends  galore  who  can  take  one  quick 
first  glance  at  an  individual  and  come 
up  with  a  diagnosis  which  would  do 
credit  to  five  years  of  psychoanalysis. 
Just  the  other  day  I  encountered  several 
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I  seem  to  remember  he  had 
two   eyes,   hands   and  feet 


such  who  met  a  new  acquaintance  at  a 
cocktail  party.  "He's  obviously  the 
stolid  executive  type  with  a  dry  sense  of. 
humor,"  said  one  of  them.  The  other 
shook  his  head.  "He's  a  dreamer,"  he 
maintained,  "and  badly  adjusted."  I 
got  away  quickly  before  I  had  a  chance 
to  shrug  my  shoulders  and  disgrace  my- 
self again.  Somehow  or  other  I  couldn't 
deduce  much  from  the  fact  that  the  only 
words  I  heard  the  stranger  utter  were: 
"Have  a  canape?" 

But  before  I'm  dismissed  as  a  hope- 
less loss,  may  I  make  one  statement?  I 
don't  like  lumpy  mattresses.        the  end 
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New,  More  Powerful  Reception! 

New,  Richer  Tone!  New  Smartness, 

Carrying  Ease,  Rugged  Durability! 


NEW  Zenith  "Universal"m-most 

sensitive  standard  broadcast 
portable  in  Zenith  history  — with 
powerful  stage  of  tuned  radio- 
frequency —new  Zenith-built 
speaker  for  tone  richness  compa- 
rable to  big  consoles.  Works  on 
battery,  AC  or  DC.  Smart,  sturdy 
luggage-type  case  in  buffalo- 
grained  black  or  brown. 

Only  $4995* 

Jess  batteries 


Only  Zenith  —  the  world  leader  in  port- 
able radios  — could  again  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  portable  performance  and  design 
to  such  exciting  new  heights !  No  wonder 
folks  everywhere  say  these  are  the  great- 
est values  they  have  ever  seen  in  the  en- 
tire history  of  portable  radios.  Every  mem- 
ber of  this  "Royal  Family  of  Portables" 
brings  you  the  following  exclusive  fea- 
tures .  .  .  features  that  will  make  you  glad 
you  chose  a  Zenith,  whether  you  pitch  a 
tent  in  the  north  woods,  frolic  on  the 
beach,  travel  the  globe,  or  just  relax  in 
your  own  back  yard: 

1 .  Zenith  World-Famous  "Long  Distance" 
Reception— with  "Tip-Top"  Wavemagnet'8 
built  right  into  the  lid.  It  swings  up  above 
the  set  —  away  from  signal-killing  metal 


parts.  This  doubles  the  sensitivity  of  re- 
ception over  ordinary  portables! 

2.  Zenith  Outdoor  Tone  Circuit.  Devel- 
oped by  Zenith  engineers  to  give  the  same 
big,  clear  tone  outdoors  on  battery  power, 
as  indoors  on  AC  or  DC ! 

3.  Zenith-Built  Alnico-5  Speaker.  A  mar- 
vel of  new  tonal  fidelity  and  acoustical 
balance.  Guarantees  the  finest  tone  qual- 
ity ever  known  in  Zenith®  Portables! 

All  this,  pius  instantaneous  operation  — 
no  wait  for  set  to  warm  up;  battery-saver 
switch;  easy  battery  change;  lighter  yet 
sturdier  cabinet  construction;  and  many 
more  superiorities  of  Zenith  engineering 
and  manufacture.  See  and  hear  them  all 
at  your  Zenith  dealer's  today ! 


NEW  Zenith  "Trans-Oceanic"— world-famous 
standard  and  short  wave  portable  with  over-all 
performance  superior  to  that  of  any  other  port- 
able! Gets  International  Short  Wave  on  5  sep- 
arate bands.  "Tropic-Treated"  against  humidity. 
Plays  on  boats,  trains,  planes,  in  remote  areas. 
Works  on  battery,  AC  or  DC.        Only  $gg95* 

less  batteries 


NEW  Zenith  "Tip-Top  Holiday"  -giant  "Tip- 
Top"  Dial  with  built-in  Wavemagnet  swings  up 
above  the  set  for  tip-top  tuning  ease,  doubles 
the  sensitivity  of  reception.  Works  on  battery, 
AC  or  DC.  Handsome,  rugged  cabinet  in 
gleaming  black  or  two  tone  blue-grey  plastic, 
with  stainless  steel  trim.  Only  $39^5* 

less  batteries 


NEW  Zenith  "Zenette"*- hardly  bigger  than  your 
hand,  yet  plays  with  big  set  volume,  tone !  Speaker 
is  twice  as  powerful  as  any  Zenith  has  ever  used  in 
this  size  set.  Open  lid,  set's  on  — close  lid,  set's  off. 
Weighs  only  5Vi  lbs.  Works  on  battery,  AC,  DC. 
Maroon,  black  or  white  plastic.         Only  $3Q95* 

tess  batteries 


Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 
Over  30  Years  ol  "Know-How"  in  fladiom'cs"  Exclusively  •  Also  Makers  of  America's  Finest  Hearing  Aids 
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Beware  of  the  man ! 


Beware  of  the  man  who  gets  bitten  by  your  dog  .  .  . 

The  man  who  falls  on  your  icy  walk  .  .  . 

JJg^The  man  who  gets  hit  on  the  head  by  a  limb  that  falls 
off  your  tree  .  .  . 

The  man  who  gets  knocked  down  by  junior's  bike  .  .  . 

{J^The  man  who  didn't  hear  you  yell  "Fore"  on  the 
fairway  .  .  . 

The  man  whose  home  is  damaged  by  your  bonfire. 

XS*  Beware  of  any  man,  woman  or  child  who  comes  to 
grief  in  hundreds  of  different,  easy-to-happen  ways  like  these. 


You  can  be  sued  for  every  sou  you've  saved! 

Not  because  folks  are  mean.  But  because  they've  suffei 
a  costly  injury — and  have  a  moral  and  legal  right  to  finant 
balm. 

So  protect  yourself  against  Bodily  Injury  or  Property  Da 
age  claims  with  Comprehensive  Personal  Liability  Insuran 

Remember:  An  awful  lot  of  people  who  have  paid  out 
awful  lot  of  money  once  said,  "It  can't  happen  to  me."  J 
your  Travelers  agent  before  it  happens — and  it  can  liapp 
today ! 

For  only  $25  you  can  get  $10,000  worth  of  protection 
three  years. 


MORAL:   INSURE  IN 


The  Travelers 


ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE    AND    SURETY    BONOS 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  The  Travelers  In- 
demnity Company,  The  Travelers  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, The  Charter  Oak  Fire  Insurance  Company,  Hart- 
ford 15,  Connecticut.  Serving  the  insurance  public  in 
the  United  States  since  1864  and  in  Canada  since  1865. 
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It's  a  wonderful  town  1 

By  KARL  SCHRIFTGIESSER 


f 


TO  THE  businessman  in  Wasatchie,  who  is 
trying  to  finagle  a  trip  there  on  the  expense 
account;  to  the  stenographer  in  South  Bend, 
who  just  can't  make  it  this  year;  to  a  movie  star  who 
begs  off  for  a  10  days'  bust  along  Broadway  and 
Fifty -second  Street;  to  the  professor  from  Antioch, 
who  spends  his  10  weeks'  research  period  at  Colum- 
bia University — to  these  and  countless  others,  New 
York  the  glamorous  means  the  place  where  one  can 
pick  from  30  legitimate  shows,  night  clubs  of  every 
variety,  restaurants  from  the  famous  Colony  to  ob- 
scure pizzerias  and  bistros  of  every  nationality,  the 
opera,  the  ballet,  art  museums,  or  Forty-second 
Street  honky-tonks.  Gaiety  and  laughter  till  the  bars 
close,  or  the  sober  search  for  culture,  or  both — that 
is  New  York  for  the  millions  who  live  elsewhere  and 
who  plan  their  businesses,  their  conventions,  their 
annual  escapes,  to  land  them,  happy  strangers,  in 
the  midst  of  8,000,000  people. 

But  what  of  those  8,000,000?  What  do  they  do? 
Where  are  they  rushing  with  such  strident  determi- 
nation from  dawn  to  dawn?   The  visitor,  a  little 


frightened  by  this  ever-moving,  ever-murmuring 
mass  through  the  streets  of  mid-Manhattan,  shoved 
about  by  them  (so  it  seems)  every  time  he  stops  to 
search  out  a  street  sign  or  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
gray  beauty  of  the  City  of  Cities  down  a  side  street 
at  dusk,  often  wonders  where  they  all  come  from, 
whither  they  go,  and  why.  In  the  end,  homesick  for 
some  other  place  he  calls  home,  he  sighs  and  says 
(as  if  he  had  thought  of  it  first),  "New  York  is  a 
wonderful  place,  but  you  couldn't  get  me  to  live 
there  for  a  million  dollars." 

What  the  visitor  cannot  realize  is  that  you  could 
probably  get  a  New  Yorker  to  do  almost  anything 
for  a  million  dollars — except  live  somewhere  else. 
For  this  bewildering,  frightening,  tumultuous, 
yackety-yak  of  a  city,  which  never  seems  to  sleep — 
this  strange  and  indescribable  man-made  mass  of 
steel  and  stone,  with  its  cold  canyons  of  streets,  its 
angry  roar  of  ceaseless  movement,  its  strident  cries 
in  the  night,  its  clang  and  clatter  by  day,  its  under- 
ground nightmares  and  dizzying  shafts  that  split  the 
heavens — all  this  is  home. 


To  most  of  the  8,000,000  New  York  is  not  just 
that  narrow  circle  of  which  Times  Square  is  the 
neon-lit  center.  New  York  is  not  only  the  jumpy, 
jittery  creation  of  the  word  painters,  the  raucous 
world  of  radio,  the  backstage  of  Broadway,  the 
nerve-shattering  world  of  the  hucksters  and  the 
hustlers.  New  York  is  also  Riverdale,  Canarsie, 
Greenpoint,  the  east  Bronx,  Rego  Park,  Park  Row, 
Park  Plaza,  Park  Slope,  Forsythe  Street,  Pitkin 
Avenue,  Lenox  Avenue,  College  Point,  Second 
Avenue,  Tenth  Avenue,  Bruckner  Boulevard,  Sun- 
nyside,  and  a  country  lane  with  a  rambling  farm- 
house deadly  quiet  in  the  depth  of  a  Staten  Island 
night.  Lower  East  Side  or  Washington  Heights, 
Long  Island  City  or  Rockaway,  Williamsburg  or 
Bushwick,  Flushing  or  Coney  Island — to  most  of 
the  8,000,000  people  New  York  is  the  satisfaction 
of  a  day's  work  done,  the  peace  and  contentment 
and  quiet  of  home. 

I  went  downtown  on  the  subway  recently,  came 
up  from  deep  under  the  cathedral-like  Woolworth 
Building  (still  beautiful  beside  its  taller,  more  glam- 
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orous  sisters),  and  walked  across  the 
green  park  to  that  lovely,  old,  pastel- 
shaded  building  that  is  City  Hall.  There 
in  the  large  white-paneled,  colonially 
quiet  office  of  Mayor  William  O'Dwyer 
I  heard  what  seemed  to  me  the  best  one- 
line  description  of  New  York.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  the  mayor  is  Celtic  and 
the  time  was  spring,  but  anyway  it 
struck  me  as  the  perfect  line. 

"New  York,"  said  the  mayor,  "is  a 
warm  city." 

Since  I  had  just  spent  a  week  re-ex- 
ploring New  York  from  the  uppermost 
reaches  of  the  Bronx,  across  the  vast 
flatlands  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  to 
the  distant  promontory  overlooking 
Raritan  Bay,  watching  the  8,000,000 
at  work  and  play,  and  talking  with  them 
far  from  the  haunts  of  the  characters 
out  of  O.  O.  Mclntyre,  Damon  Run- 
yon,  and  all  the  other  literary  descend- 
ants of  O.  Henry,  I  think  I  know  what 
Mayor  O'Dwyer  meant — New  York  is 
a  warm  city.  For  all  its  glory  and 
grandeur,  for  all  its  degradation  and 
despair,  New  York  is  people — human, 
vibrant  and  warm. 

The  8,000,000  human  beings,  who 
live  so  miraculously  in  democratic  con- 
cord within  a  radius  of  320  square 
miles,  whom  the  visitor  knows  mostly 
as  staring  faces  and  jammed  bodies  in 
subways  and  busses,  or  as  unseeing 
messengers  of  futility  streaming  to  no- 
where along  the  endless  streets,  are  en- 
gaged in  no  senseless  activity.  They  are 
going  to  work  in  a  factory  on  Long 
Island  City,  to  their  desks  in  Wall 
Street,  to  their  station  behind  a  bar,  to  a 
dock  in  Richmond,  or  an  art  gallery  on 
Fifty-seventh  Street,  to  a  research  lab- 
oratory in  Queens,  to  a  brewery  in 
Brooklyn  or  a  bakery  in  the  Bronx. 
They  are,  in  short,  rushing  to  and  from 
the  235,000  establishments  that  do  the 
business  that  keeps  New  York  the  busi- 
est port  and  the  richest  market  and  the 
greatest  center  of  world  trade  ever 
known. 

I  read  somewhere  the  statement  that 
only  superlatives  or  statistics  can  tell 
the  story  of  New  York,  but  this  is  not 
quite  true,  for  it  has  always  been — and 
always  will  be — best  told  in  poetry  and 
prose,  music  and  painting.  There  are 
times  when  all  New  York  looks  like  a 
delicate  water  color  by  John  Marin  and 
spring  on  Ninth  Avenue  can  be  exactly 
as  elemental  as  a  gouache  by  Louis 
Bosa.  Because  the  ever-changing  city 
is  changeless,  too,  it  will  always  be 
(with  a  difference)  as  it  was  painted  by 
the  great  John  Sloan.  But  the  art  and 
poetry  and  music  of  New  York  are 
merely  the  translation  of  the  cold  fig- 
ures of  the  statisticians  into  superlative 
form. 

Some  of  the  statistics,  however,  are 
useful — and  amazing.  For  example,  the 
Department  of  Health  (a  great  collec- 
tor of  statistics)  estimated  that  by  July 
1,  1950,  the  population  of  the  five 
boroughs  that  are  New  York  City 
would  reach  the  staggering  total  of 
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8,258,000  people.  Last  March  the  city 
fathers,  their  pencils  dulled  through 
sleepless  nights  of  budget  making,  esti- 
mated that  it  would  cost  the  people  of 
New  York  $1,243,451,794  to  run  their 
city — to  collect  their  garbage,  repair 
their  streets,  run  their  transportation 
system,  supply  them  with  water,  and  do 
all  the  other  household  chores  of  mu- 
nicipal government — from  July  to  next 
July. 

In  cold  print  that  figure  is  startling. 
But  if  you  drive,  as  I  did,  the  traffic- 
snarled  length  and  breadth  of  Manhat- 
tan, through  the  dozens  of  "cities  within 
city"  that  are  the  five  boroughs — from 
the  still  squalid  lower  East  Side  past  the 
facades  of  Sutton  Place  to  the  teeming 
anthills  of  the  Grand  Concourse,  across 
the  breath-taking  Whitestone  Bridge 
and  through  the  vast  bedroom  that  is 
Queens,  and  by  bridge  to  Brooklyn  and 
by  ferry  to  Staten  Island  (where  I 
watched  a  plowman  plod  his  weary 
way!) — then  that  huge  sum  begins  to 
make  sense.  And  you  will  agree  with 
Patrolman  Patrick  McNulty,  who  con- 
ducted my  safari,  that  New  York,  truly, 
is  "a  whale  of  a  city."  It  is,  indeed. 

In  many  ways  the  McNulty  is  a  typi- 
cal New  Yorker — if  there  really  is  such 
a  person.  Like  thousands  of  other  New 
Yorkers,  he  was  born  in  the  Midwest — 
Ohio,  to  be  exact.  At  his  father's  early 
death  he  went  to  Ireland  where  he  spent 
his  youth,  but  like  countless  embryo 
poets  and  players,  touts  and  tycoons, 
he  dreamed  of  New  York.  He  came 
here  in  his  late  teens.  If  he  never 
achieved  the  unvoiced  hope  of  becom- 
ing the  Commissioner,  like  many  a 
youngster  who  has  vainly  dreamed  of 
stardom,  he  has,  after  20  years  on  the 
force,  found  a  life  of  solid  satisfaction. 
He  has  four  children  and  he  owns  his 
own  home  in  the  Bronx.  Once  he  re- 
turned to  Ohio,  where  friends  and  rela- 
tives treated  him  royally,  but  what  he 
remembers  most  about  the  trip  was  his 
homesickness  for  the  Bronx.  "When  1 
saw  the  sky  line  and  the  lights,"  he  says, 
"I  knew  I  was  home!" 

New  York  is  home  to  the  8,000,000, 
whether  they  live  in  the  dark  region  of 
Harlem,  in  a  Park  Avenue  penthouse, 
in  a  neat  and  detached  home  in  Bayside, 
or  in  one  of  the  32  housing  projects  that 
are  slowly  replacing  the  slums.  It's 
pretty  hard  to  think  of  anything  as  vast 
and  amorphous  as  the  whole  city  of 
New  York  as  "home."  And  most  na- 
tives, when  they  speak  of  New  York, 
do  not  think  of  the  entire  city,  but  of 
that  part  in  which  their  own  life  is  cen- 
tered, the  section  they  know  best. 

A  Manhattan  West  Sider  never 
thinks  of  the  East  Side,  except  with 
scorn,  and  the  East  Sider  thinks  of  the 
West  Side  the  same  way.  There  is  a 
subtle  difference  in  mannerisms,  inflec- 
tions, and  even  outlook  upon  life, 
among  those  who  have  their  roots  in 
one  of  the  myriad  divisions  of  the  city. 
There  is  a  definite  feeling  of  loyalty  to 
neighborhood    among    New    Yorkers, 


and    the     neighborhoods    themsd 
strive,  in  spite  of  the  invasions  of 
siders,  to  keep  their  old  characteris 

Chelsea  and  Greenwich  Village 
example,  lie  side  by  side.    But  ev^ 
stranger  can  sense  the  difference 
wanders  from  the  region  known 
loved  by  that  great  Carolina-born  lj 
Yorker,  Thomas  Wolfe,  into  the 
lage,  where  Tenth  Street  and  Foi] 
Street  meet,  and  which  was  once 
to  some  extent  still  is  the  city's 
hernia.    In  spite  of  changing  vail 
real  estate  as  well  as  intellectual,  [ 
Village  and  Chelsea  tenaciously  c| 
to  their  own  identity.  And  this  is 
throughout  the  five  boroughs.  Theil 
a  vast  difference  of  sight  and  soldl^ 
and  smell  between  Bedford  and  Bi 
wick,  between  the  three  main  sea) 
of  the  Bronx. 

From  Stuyvesant  Square  to  Co| 
Island  or  Rockaway  every  section 
its  own  local  booster  organization,! 
chamber   of  commerce,   its   imprc 
ment  association,  its  political  and  sol 
clubs.    People  who  live  their  lives! 
these  sections,  even  those  who  go  d;| 
"to  New  York"  (as  they  call  going 
their  jobs   in    Manhattan),   will   s 
"Yeah,  New  York's  all  right,  but 
Hook's  the  place!" 

And  they  mean  it!  However  poor 
grand  the  locality,  its  residents  havJ 
definite  loyalty'to  it.   This  stems  fr<| 
the  days  when  what  is  now  New  Yc| 
City  was  a  series  of  towns,  villages 
cities.    It  was   brutally  expressed 
years  and  less  ago  in  the  now  forgott| 
gang  wars.    It  still  survives  in  the 
valry  of  teen-age  gangs,  both  those  til 
run  wild  and  those  that  are  control! 
by  the  countless  "neighborhood  housJ 
that  are  so  much  a  part  of  New  Ycl 
life. 

I  heard  an  example  of  this  the  ottl 
day  when  a  young  lady  was  boasting,  [ 
New  Yorkers  often  do,  of  being  "a  r| 
tive  New  Yorker."  Her  mother  turn| 
on  her  with  astonishment. 

"Why,  you  are  not!"  she  fiounce| 
"You  were  born  in  Brooklyn." 

Devotion  to  New  York,  and  to 
special  section  of  New  York,  som  I 
times  takes  an  amusing  turn.  I  knowf 
gentleman  who  came  up  from  Georgl 
just  in  time  to  see  the  Ziegfeld  Folli  I  i 
of  1915.  He  took  rooms  at  the  ol 
Lafayette  Hotel  on  the  edge  of  the  V 
la_ge.  He  got  a  job  in  midtown  Manhal 
tan.  He  has  not  ventured  north  1 
Central  Park  or  south  of  Washingtcl 
Square  since.  A  great  trencherman,  h] 
has  for  years  been  drooling  at  friendl 
descriptions  of  the  luscious  stealf 
served  by  Paul  Daube,  the  ballplayer! 
friend.  But  out  of  a  passionate  anl 
almost  innate  sense  of  loyalty  to  hi 
chosen  acres  he  has  steadfastly  refusel 
to  make  the  trip,  even  by  taxi,  to  tt| 
Bronx! 

Life  in  the  city's  neighborhoods  hal 
little  relationship  to  that  sinful,  roisteil 
ing,  sleepless  existence  which  man! 
people  outside  (Continued  on  page  6^1 


PUSHCART    PEDDLER    OFFERS    VEGETABLES 


THE    WALDORF-ASTORIA,    ON    PARK    AVENUE 


PORTABLE    MERRY-GO-ROUND LOWER     EAST    SIDE 


OUTDOOR    ART    SHOW    IN    GREENWICH    VILLAGE 
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MANHATTAN:   Night  clubs  range,  in  price  and  glamor,  from  base- 
ment spots  with  a  strolling  guitarist  to  the  Copacabana,  with  its  lovely  girls 


Gracie  Mansion,  official  residence  of  the  city's  mayors,  is  a  white  frame 
colonial  house  built  in  1799.     It  is  furnished  in  eighteenth  century  6tyle 


BROOKLYN:  Airview  shows  City  of  Churches  at  left,  Wallabout 
Bay  and  Navy  Yard  in  foreground,  lower  Manhattan  in  right  background 

BRONX:   Parkchester,  an  apartment  development  in  which  40,000 
persons  live.  In  18  months  76,372  dwelling  units  have  replaced  city  slums 


RICHMOND:  Conference    House,    where    Franklin,    John    Adams, 
and  Edward  Rutledge  held  futile  peace  conference  with  British  in  1776 

QUEENS  :  Typical  of  the  highway  networks  of  the  metropolis  are  Grand 
Central  Parkway  and  Union  Turnpike,  shown  joining  at  Kew  Gardens 
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The  Kissing  Kind 


By  AL  HINE 

It  was  very  sweet  to  be  sixteen,  with  the  choice  of  dating  your  brother's  sophis- 
ticated college  friend  or  the  boy  you'd  known  all  your  life.  It  was  pleasant 
to  have  a  chance  to  make  Sally  Ryan  jealous.  But  something  went  wrong  .  .  . 


SOMEWHERE  in  the  background  beyond  the 
tennis  court,  the  steady  "chunk-chunk-chunk" 
of  a  gravity  pump  interrupted  the  silence  of 
the  night.  The  July  heat  had  gone  with  sundown, 
and  Julia's  cheek  was  only  softly  warm. 

"I  think  I'll  go  out  for  soccer  in  the  fall,"  Herb 
was  saying.  "What's  the  use  of  kidding  myself?  I 
don't  have  the  weight  for  football.  All  that  stuff  you 
read  about,  the  Gary  LeVans  and  the  Albie  Booths, 
that's  ancient  history.  You  don't  have  them  any 
more;  the  game's  changed.  This  way  now — soccer 
— 1  stand  a  decent  chance.  And  maybe  like  last 
time,  if  we  win  the  league,  they'll  make  it  a  major 
letter." 

Julia  said  yes. 

The  afternoon  had  been  so  good,  particularly 
the  swimming,  even  if  the  Bailey  boys  had  been 
boring  about  how  much  better,  they  said,  Hyannis 
was.  And  it  was  good  and  familiar  now  with  Herb, 
dependable  Herb,  walking  under  the  pines,  talking 
about  prep  school,  making  his  mild  and  hopeful 
puppy-doggish  passes,  but  never  becoming  embar- 
rassing. 

"Yes,"  Julia  said,  "I  think  you're  just  right,  abso- 
lutely right,  I  mean.  I  think  it's  silly  to  make  so 
much  about  football.  And  even  if  they  don't  make 
soccer  a  major  letter,  I  think  the  small  letters  are 
more  attractive.  Those  big  enormous  ones  are  sort 
of  repellent,  like  a  growth  or  something  on  your 
sweater." 

"How  about  the  dance?"  Herb  said. 

"1  thought  we  agreed  not  to  talk  about  that  any 
more." 

"You  were  going  with  me,"  Herb  said.  "You 
know  darn'  well  you  were.  Up  to  last  week  end. 
Just  because  I'm  around  all  the  time — " 

"Ah,  Herb,  don't  be  like  that.  When  you're  like 
that  you're  just  like  everybody  else.  And  what  I  like 
about  you  is  that  you  aren't  like  everybody  else. 
Now,  please,  sweetie.  We  see  each  other  enough 
and  Nclson"s  only  going  to  be  here  lor  the  one  week 
end.  I'm  not  throwing  you  over  or  anything,  but 
this  is  something  special.  There's  lots  of  other 
dances.  Be  nice,  Herb." 

"What  would  happen,  if  I  ever  got  mad  at  you?" 
Herb  said. 

"Oh,  Herb,  you  wouldn't,  would  you?"  Julia  said, 
intrigued.  It  was  very  sweet  to  be  sixteen,  to  be  in 
between  dating  your  brother's  friends  from  Yale 
and  all  the  kids  you'd  known  all  your  life,  and  Herb 
who  would  always  be  there,  or,  if  not  always,  at 
least  when  and  as  long  as  you  needed  him.  "You 
wouldn't,"  she  repeated  without  interrogation. 

"Maybe  not,  but  I  mean  what  if  1  did?"  Herb  said. 

"I'd  drown  myself,  Herbie  honey.  I'd  cut  my 
throat.  I  couldn't  live  without  you.  I'd  run  away 
to  sea.  I'd  join  a  nunnery — do  you  join  nunneries? 
— I'd  be  desolate.  Look,  I'd  better  be  getting  back 
to  the  cottage.  I  promised  Mother  to  help  with  fix- 
ing it  up  for  her  bridge  tomorrow." 

"All  right,"  Herb  said. 

They  turned,  arm  in  arm,  at  the  tennis  court  and 
followed  the  light  silver  of  the  narrow  path,  picked 
out  and  defined  by  moonlight,  that  led  to  the  row  of 
cottages.  There  was  enough  breeze  to  shift  the  leaf 
patterns  of  the  elms  and  maples  and  chestnuts  over 
them  as  they  walked  to  the  Bakers'  cottage. 

As  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  porch  stairs  they 
could  hear  Mrs.  Baker's  voice:  "Ellen  knows  per- 


fectly well  I  play  the  short  club  opening  so  she 
could  only  have  been  doing  it  to  aggravate  me. 
Passed,  just  like  that,  and  no  intervening  bid.  And 
then  they  went  down  three  on  their  hearts — natu- 
rally I  was  afraid  to  double — and  she  said,  sweet 
as  anything  with  that  li'l  ole  Southern  accent  of 
hers,  'Why,  deah,  I  jus'  had  such  a  blank  nan'  I  di'n' 
want  to  embarrass  you.'  And  me  sitting  there  with 
a  little  slam  in  diamonds,  if  I  ever  saw  one.  .  .  ." 

Herb  and  Julia  paused  at  the  porch  for  a  ritual 
good-night  kiss.  Julia  closed  her  eyes  happily  and 
let  her  body  arc  soft  and  close  and  safely  molded  to 
Herb's.  She  was  Julia  de  Lenclos,  now,  the  notori- 
ous but  warmhearted  courtesan  for  whose  favors 
princes  vied  with  millionaires,  but  who  still  held 
firm  to  the  right  to  bestow  her  charms  capri- 
ciously where  the  fancy  moved  her,  to  a  handsome 
coachman  or  a  penniless  poet.  She  was  Julia  Lily 
Devereaux,  too,  sending  her  heart  with  her  gray- 
uniformed  sweetheart  to  brave  the  Yankee  grape- 
shot  at  Antietam,  careless  of  what  Mrs.  Grundy  or 
the  plantation  aristocracy  might  think. 

"Stop  that,  Herbie,"  she  said.  Herbie  stopped. 

"Just  tell  me  one  thing,"  he  said.  "You're  not 
honest-to-God  serious  about  this  Nelson  Carter, 
are  you?" 

"Oh,  Herbie.  You're  not  married  to  me,"  she 
said.  "You  know  I  like  you;  but  Nelson's  attractive. 
Really  it's  as  much  to  put  Sally  Ryan's  nose  out  of 
joint  as  anything.  Please,  Herbie,  don't  be  diffi- 
cult." 

"All  right,"  Herbie  said  morosely.  He  kissed  her 
once  more,  not  effectively  enough  to  provoke  a 
protest,  and  turned  back  on  the  path  to  his  fam- 
ily's cottage. 

The  Nelson  Carter  in  question  arrived  at  Pine 
Ridge  the  next  morning  with  Julia's  brother, 
Bert.  Bert  and  Nelson  were  both  going-to-be- 
sophomores  at  Yale,  both  had  summer  jobs  in  the 
city.  They  arrived  wearing  identical  dark  gray 
flannels,  white  button-down  shirts,  black  knit  ties 
and  rumpled  seersucker  jackets.  Nelson  was  a  tall, 
blond  boy  with  a  square,  attractive  face,  vacant, 
attractive  blue  eyes,  a  large,  humorous  mouth. 

"So  this  is  little  sister?"  he  said,  disappointingly 
to  Julia.  After  all  he  had  met  her  before  and  she 
was  entitled  to  be  considered  as  an  individual.  She 
was  still  wondering  whether  it  would  be  too  pointed 
to  bring  up  the  Fosters'  party  where  he  had  brought 
her  a  Coke  from  the  bar,  when  he  and  Bert  disap- 
peared in  the  direction  of  the  sleeping  porch.  They 
came  back  in  T-shirts  and  shorts,  and,  ignoring  the 
pointed  lingering  of  Julia  in  the  driveway,  took  off 
with  the  car  for  Wallville,  the  nearest  town. 

SLOWLY  Julia  went  back  into  the  cottage  and 
up  to  her  room.  From  the  window  she  could 
see  the  rest  of  the  resort  gang  frogging  around  the 
Tinkers'  lawn,  playing  croquet.  Sally  Ryan  was 
looking  ridiculous  in  a  bare-midriff  deal,  one  of  the 
batch  of  clothes  she'd  got  in  New  York  that  spring. 
High  fashion  was  simply  bad  taste  at  a  comfortable 
resort  like  the  Ridge.  And  besides,  Sally  was  just 
not  the  girl  to  do  much  for  a  dress  like  that.  And 
besides,  too,  Julia  remembered  reading  somewhere 
where  somebody  important,  from  Hollywood  most 
likely,  had  been  quoted  as  saying  that  the  navel  was 
the  most  unattractive  part  of  any  woman's  body. 
They  must  have  known  Sally,  she  thought,  grimly. 


She  turned  away  from  the  window.  Noisy  Bilhl 
Tinker  was  doing  handstands  to  show  off  in  fronl 
of  Sally  Ryan;  Herbie  was  standing  sullenly  off  tcl 
one  side  of  the  whole  group,  obviously  preparing 
to  be  a  wet  blanket  all  week  end.  Things  lookec 
dismal.  Julia  peered  into  her  closet  and  took  out] 
with  satisfaction,  a  black  linen  dress  with  a  prom-j 
ising  square  neckline.  Smart,  but  in  good  taste,  too] 
Her  father  was  booming  from  downstairs. 

"Where's  my  little  antelope?"  he  cried.  "Want  tc| 
walk  down  to  Blakes'  with  the  old  man?  I'm  going 
to  look  at  his  new  calves." 

Julia  controlled  her  voice  carefully.  "I've  already 
seen  them,  Father,"  she  said.  She  had  seen  them  six 
times  in  the  past  two  days,  and  every  time  they  hadl 
seemed   cuter   and   more   appealing.    "After   all,l 
they're  just  calves.   You  run  on  down.   I  want  to| 
change  for  lunch.  I'll  see  you  at  the  clubhouse." 

"Okay.  Thought  you  might  want  to  introduce  mel 
to  them."  She  heard  the  screen  door  close  after) 
him.  She  took  off  the  beige  seersucker  she'd  beenl 
wearing.  It  didn't  really  have  too  much  character 
even  if  the  lines  were  good.  She  flopped  down  on| 
her  bed  in  bra  and  briefs  and  pulled  down  the  vol- 
ume of  Dorothy  Parker  from  the  wall-bracket  | 
bookcase. 

THE  clubhouse  bell  woke  Julia.  She  had  fallen  I 
into  a  comfortable  doze  over  the  Parker  lyrics,  a 
half  sleep  in  which  she  was  wearing  a  broken  heart 
proudly,  a  jilted  beauty  in  some  way  transcending  | 
her  failure  and  coming  out  of  the  whole  affair  supe- 
rior to  the  lover  who  had  left  her.  She  rubbed  her 
eyes  and,  first  warily  reconnoitering  the  haflway, 
groped  her  way,  black  linen  dress  in  hand,  to  the 
bathroom.  There  she  scrubbed  her  face  vigorously 
— the  Fresh  Look — and  applied  the  dark  rouge  of 
sophistication  to  her  lips. 

She  found  time  to  examine  with  interest  the  alien 
shaving  bowl  on  the  bathroom  shelf.  It  must  be 
Nelson's;  she  knew  Father's,  and  Bert  used  a  brush- 
less  cream  in  a  tube.  The  soap  in  the  bowl  smelled 
pleasant,  a  light  smell,  fragrant  but  masculine.  She 
removed  the  top  and  looked  approvingly  at  the 
wafer  of  soap  in  the  bottom,  touched  with  a  flaking 
of  dried  bubbles.  In  it  she  could  see  gossamer  girls 
wafted  in  waltz  time  by  casually  tailored  men.  The 
dusty  soap  bubbles  took  on  the  effervescence  of 
champagne,  nobody  had  pimples,  and  none  of  the 
girls  had  to  lead  their  partners.  It  was  a  wonderful 
smelling  soap. 

She  replaced  the  lid  with  reluctance  and  took  her 
dress  from  the  hook  on  the  back  of  the  door.  It 
looked  as  well  on  her  as  she  had  remembered  and 
hoped.  Her  breasts,  just  parted  at  the  square  neck- 
line, were  intriguing  rather  than  bovine — bo-veen; 
bovine,  which  was  it?  Anyway,  she  looked  pretty 
delicious. 

She  sat  downstairs  on  the  porch  while  her  father, 
returned,  told  her  how  the  Blakes'  calves,  as  if  she 
didn't  know,  looked.  You  wouldn't  call  Nelson 
handsome,  she  thought.  Interesting  was  a  better 
word.  It  would  be  just  silly  to  say  distinguished, 
because  he  was,  after  all,  (Continued  on  page  51) 


"Nelson,  we  really  ought  to  be  back  at  tbe 
dance,"  Julia  murmured.  "We  can  sit  here  for 
just  a  minute  more.   But  not  in  the  back  seat" 
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Why  I  Am  Not  a  DEMOCRA 

A  Yankee  liberal,  whose  record  has  won  him  great  respect  from  both  sides,  argues 
that  the  nation's  future  depends  on  whether  we  preserve  the  two-party  system 


By  U.S.  SENATOR  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN,  Republican  from  Vermont, 

with  JAMES  C.  DERIEUX 


A  FRIEND  of  mine  recently  counted  up  Senate 
roll  calls  on  important  measures  over  the 
past  four  years  and  came  up  with  the  state- 
ment that  1  have  voted  with  the  Democrats  oftener 
than  with  the  Republicans.  He  confronted  me  with 
the  voting  figures  and  asked,  as  I  have  been  asked 
many  times,  "Why 'don't  you  join  the  Democrats?" 

Perhaps  he  thought  he  would  enjoy  my  embar- 
rassment. But  I  am  not  in  the  least  embarrassed.  I 
have  had  a  good  reason  to  vote  with  the  Democrats 
whenever  I  have  done  so,  and  I  have  a  fundamen- 
tally good  reason  to  remain  a  Republican.  When 
I  have  sided  with  the  opposition  it  has  been  on  in- 
cidentals, on  selected  issues.  My  loyalty  to  the  Re- 
publican party  is  deep-rooted  in  the  conviction 
that  the  two-party  system  is  essential  to  preserva- 
tion of  American  political  and  economic  liberty, 
and  that  today  survival  and  success  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  are  synonymous  with  the  survival  and 
success  of  the  two-party  system.  Also,  I  believe  we 
Republicans  again  have  a  chance  to  become  the 
Grand  New  Party  that  can  do  most  for  our  own 
United  States  and  for  the  world. 

If  we  let  any  party  grow  so  strong  that  it  cannot 
be  defeated,  we  surely  will  lose  some,  if  not  all,  of 
our  political  and  economic  liberties.  The  experi- 
ences of  the  world  show  that  freedom  cannot  en- 
dure one-party  rule.  Multiple  parties  are  equally 
as  fatal  because,  under  them,  government  is  oper- 
ated by  fluid  coalitions,  the  people  cannot  fix  re- 
sponsibility, confusion  and  frustration  develop, 
and  eventually  one  party  takes  over  under  some 
kind  of  dictatorship. 

The  two-party  system  cannot  be  kept  alive  if  the 
minority  follows  the  old  adage  about  joining  'em  if 
you  can't  lick  'em.  Nor  can  it  be  kept  alive  by  a 
minority  stubbornly  determined  to  oppose  every- 
thing the  majority  proposes.  I  believe  neither  in 
"me  too"  Republicanism,  nor  in  "hell  no!"  Repub- 
licanism. 

In  1937,  when  I  was  governor  of  Vermont,  I 
wrote  an  open  letter  to  the  Republican  National 
Committee  in  which  I  asserted  that  "we  have  be- 
come a  party  of  old  men,"  and  that  we  should  "ac- 
cept in  general  the  social  aims  which  the  opposing 
party  has  had  the  wisdom  to  adopt,  but  has  lacked 
the  ability  to  put  into  efficient  operation  .  . .  We  can 
never  outbid  our  opponents  and  we  should  be 
ashamed  to  try  .  .  .  Instead  of  offering  a  place  at  the 
feed  trough,  invite  the  youth  of  the  nation  in  all 
occupations  and  in  all  walks  of  life  to  work  to- 
gether to  produce  and  distribute,  by  labor  of  head 
and  hand,  a  larger  volume  of  goods  and  services  for 
more  people  of  this  nation  .  .  .  The  shift  to  federal 
rule  results  in  an  unwise  relinquishment  of  local 
responsibility.  The  process  is  insidious  ...  It  is 
particularly  necessary  that  young  men  and  women 
be  infused  with  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
for  local  government  .  .  ." 

Those  principles  still  stand  up.  Over  a  stretch  of 
18  years  the  Democratic  party,  with  all  of  its  good 
deeds,  has  not  come  up  with  any  solution  for  any 
major  problem  except  more  federal  government. 
In  the  course  of  those  years  I  have  supported 
Democratic  incidentals  because  I  believed  them 
right.  But  never  have  I  supported  the  fundamental 
New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal  concept  that  more  gov- 
ernment is  the  solution  for  every  major  problem. 


That  theory,  whether  openly  acknowledged  or 
not,  leads  directly  and  swiftly  to  Socialism.  I  have 
seen  once  self-reliant  communities  form  the  habit 
of  going  to  Washington  for  everything.  I  know 
conditions  have  changed,  that  we  have  moved  into 
a  complicated  industrial  economy  which  makes  all 
of  us  more  dependent  on  government  and  on  dol- 
lar security  than  ever  before,  but  the  results  of  our 
industrial  genius  will  be  like  ashes  in  the  mouth  if 
we  try  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  industrial  age 
solely  or  mainly  by  government  controls. 

A  story  about  a  hole  in  the  road  is  illustrative. 
Those  of  us  who  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty  re- 
member when  a  hole  in  the  road  would  be  filled  by 
the  person  living  closest  to  it,  or  by  some  passer-by. 
But  a  friend  told  me  about  a  hole  that  he  watched 
over  a  stretch  of  weeks.  Scores  of  automobiles 
jolted  into  it,  risking  if  not  actually  breaking 
springs.  Finally,  somebody  reported  the  hole  to  a 
town  official  who  quickly  explained  he  could  do 
nothing  about  it  directly  because  that  road  was  in 
the  federal  aid  system.  So  the  hole  had  to  be  re- 
ported to  a  higher-up.  Eventually  it  was  filled,  but 
not  until  the  federal  government  got  into  the  act. 
Nearly  40  per  cent  of  all  public  money  spent  within 
states  now  comes  either  in  the  form  of  Federal 
Treasury  grants-in-aid  or  in  federal  aid  payments 
to  individuals. 

It  terrifies  me  to  think  what  will  happen  to  our 
country  if  we  bring  up  a  second  generation  accus- 
tomed to  dependence  on  the  national  government. 
Freedom  resides  in  the  homes  of  America — in  your 
house  and  mine,  in  your  community  and  mine,  not 
in  Washington.  But  unless  we  exercise  local  re- 
sponsibility to  the  greatest  practicable  extent,  free- 
dom will  move  away. 

Freedom  cannot  be  handed  down  by  govern- 
ment. It  must  be  achieved  and  preserved  by  indi- 
viduals who  work  diligently  at  it. 

The  main  reason  why  I  am  not  a  Democrat  is  my 
deep  devotion  to  freedom.  The  Democratic  party, 
of  course,  does  not  intend  to  destroy  freedom.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  its  motives  generally  are  good. 

When  a  Party  Becomes  Power-Hungry 

But  any  party,  if  it  remains  long  in  power,  be- 
comes hungry — then  greedy- — for  more  power.  It 
develops  a  belief  in  itself  as  the  only  party  worthy 
to  administer  the  government.  It  even  gets  to  the 
point  where  it  thinks  of  itself  as  the  government, 
a  bad  habit  already  in  evidence  in  the  Fair  Deal 
Administration,  which  often  speaks  of  itself  as 
"your  government."  No  administration  in  a  free 
country  should  consider  itself  or  call  itself  the  gov- 
ernment. It  is  nothing  more  than  the  temporary 
administrator  of  affairs,  and  when  it  becomes  so 
immodest  that  it  claims  greater  status,  it  should  be 
retired  and  thus  given  an  opportunity  to  regain 
perspective. 

But,  naturally,  no  party  will  intentionally  kick 
itself  out  of  office.  And  any  party  long  in  power  is 
likely  to  depart  from  the  ways  of  democracy  in 
order  to  perpetuate  itself,  to  cover  up  mistakes  it 
inevitably  has  made,  and  to  protect  the  vast  number 
of  persons  beholden  to  it  for  jobs.  Bureaucracy  al- 
ways presses  steadily  and  insidiously  to  expand, 
and  thus  to  increase  its  own  strength.    It  forever 


seeks  to  make  more  persons  dependent  on  it  fo 
sustenance  or  services.  It  may  do  this  with  gooi 
will,  but  the  end  result  will  be  just  about  the  same| 
as  if  it  had  proceeded  maliciously. 

In  early  April  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  a  federal  outfit,  called  a  state  meet- 
ing in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  This  was  an  annual 
meeting  to  discuss  an  agricultural  conservation 
program.  That's  a  good  purpose.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  scheduled  to  speak,  and  naturally 
his  subofficials  wanted  to  make  a  grand  showing 
before  him.  So  what  do  you  suppose  they  did? 
They  practically  directed  5,000  community  com- 
mitteemen, under  PMA  in  Minnesota,  to  attend  at 
two  thirty  on  the  afternoon  of  April  4th  to  listen 
to  the  Secretary;  and  every  man  was  offered  travel 
expense  and  per  diem  pay  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  attend  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
propaganda  meeting  for  the  Brannan  Plan. 

High-Pressuring  the  Committeemen 

The  letter  that  was  sent  to  these  5,000  com- 
mitteemen said  this:  ".  .  .  We  feel  it  is  extremely 
important  for  you  committeemen  who  represent 
agriculture  at  the  grass  roots  to  have  this  chance  to 
hear  your  secretary  who  is  making  a  terrific  fight  to 
maintain  some  measure  of  economic  stability  for 
farmers  .  .  .  We  feel  this  is  an  opportunity  which 
you  as  committeemen  cannot  afford  to  miss.  We 
strongly  urge  you  to  attend  this  meeting." 

On  the  matter  of  mileage,  the  letter  promised:  "If 
you  drive  your  own  car  and  are  accompanied  by 
one  or  more  passengers,  you  may  make  a  claim  for 
5  cents  a  mile." 

That  kind  of  thing,  I  am  told,  is  all  too  common 
practice.  The  Administration,  so  long  in  power 
that  it  is  grown  bold  in  the  misuse  of  public  money, 
gathers  crowds  for  partisan  political  propaganda, 
and  you  pay  the  bill.  It  has  been  true  tor  years  that 
the  Democratic  party  writes  the  news  through  its 
thousands  of  publicity  men.  Now  it  seems  to  be 
providing  the  audiences  for  its  agents  as  well.  If 
this  kind  of  business  goes  on  unchecked,  we'll  have 
something  like  those  prewar  European  gatherings  in 
one-party  dictator  countries. 

There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  abuse  of  power  by 
an  administration:  another  administration.  Power, 
long  exercised,  always  has  corrupted,  and  always 
will.  In  the  hands  of  the  weak,  it  is  even  more  cor- 
ruptive than  in  the  hands  of  the  strong. 

So,  I  remain  a  Republican  primarily  to  protect 
freedom  by  protecting  the  two-party  system.  There 
must  be  alternating  custody  of  the  instruments  of 
government,  with  the  minority  always  in  watchful 
opposition.  Any  other  system  is  too  dangerous,  no 
matter  how  well-intentioned  majority  party  leaders 
may  be.  Recall  the  efforts  of  the  present  Admin- 
istration to  hang  on  to  emergency  functions,  and  to 
add  to  them. 

No  man  and  no  group  of  men  can  long  with- 
stand the  seductive  power  of  power. 

The  method  by  which  a  person  or  a  party  gains 
control  over  populations  has  not  changed  much 
over  the  centuries.  Control  is  gained  by  promises 
and  maintained  by  force,  directly  or  indirectly  ap- 
plied. That  may  be  police  force,  or  economic  force. 
An  alarming  number  of  our  people  are  being  condi- 
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The  great  domestic  issue,  says  Senator  Aiken,  is  the  threat  to  our  two-party  system,  hence  to  our  liberty 


tioned  to  think  of  government  as  the  source  of  their 
security,  instead  of  thinking  of  individual  oppor- 
tunity and  self-reliance.  That  is  economic  force. 
There  must  be  more  security  in  jobs  in  old  age  than 
we  have  known,  but  there  is  no  necessary  conflict 
here  with  self-reliance.  Too  much  emphasis  on 
economic  sustenance  derived  through  government 
has  already  resulted  in  a  competitive  "grab  game 
by  workers,  farmers,  businessmen  and  other  or- 
ganized groups. 

1  am  not  so  afraid  of  big  government  as  I  am  of 
the  wrong  kind  of  government  resulting  from  the 
power  of  bigness.  Probably  I  am  what  almost  any- 
one would  call  a  social-minded  person.  I  believe  in 
government  services  whenever  and  wherever  nec- 


essary. Perhaps  I  have  a  strong  kindred  feeling  for 
the  roadside  man  because  I  have  been  one. 

When  I  became  governor  of  Vermont,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $5,000  a  year,  that  was  the  largest  income  I 
ever  had  earned  up  to  that  time.  I  say  this  so  that 
you  will  not  think  of  me  as  a  rich  man,  longing 
back  to  the  days  when  taxes  were  lower,  and  my  net 
income  higher.  My  complaint  against  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  not  the  old-time  G.O.P.  lament.  I  am 
not  nostalgic  about  the  good  old  days.  Under  new 
conditions  I  am  trying  to  steer  a  course  between  the 
welfare  state  and  unregulated  private  monopoly. 
Neither  extreme  is  right  or  safe. 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  Amherst  College  in  Feb- 
ruary, I  undertook  to  summarize  my  philosophy 


like  this:  "We  have  to  recognize  that  there  are  cer- 
tain fields  in  which  private  enterprise  does  not  find 
it  profitable  to  enter.  There  are  certain  pioneering 
fields  where  the  risk  or  the  cost  is  obviously  too 
great  for  private  capital  to  undertake  but  which  if 
successfully  exploited  will  result  in  advantages  for 
all  people. 

"In  the  past  we  have  had  such  fields  as  education, 
highways,  postal  service,  rail  transportation,  avia- 
tion, public  power  and  atomic  energy  fall  in  this 
category.  I  anticipate  that  this  field  of  public  enter- 
prise will  be  broadened  in  the  future  to  include  ac- 
tivities which  at  present  may  be- unforeseen. 

"By  and  large  it  is  all  right  for  government  to  en- 
gage in  such  enterprises  (Continued  on  page  56) 
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There  Goes  Mac 


By  ELIZABETH  STARR  HILL 


CkMiW'S     SHORT    SHOUT 


WHEN  the  procession  came  past  our  street, 
I  went  out  to  watch.  I  was  standing  near 
Didi  Lyons'  littlest  child,  Joey,  and  I  guess 
Didi  had  told  him  where  to  look,  because  suddenly 
he  pointed  and  called  out,  "There  goes  Mac!" 

A  couple  of  people  turned  to  see  Joey,  and  he 
was  smiling  with  the  sort  of  dreaming  face  that  very 
little  boys  wear  sometimes.  I  could  tell  he  was 
thinking  about  fire  engines,  and  big  boots,  and  won- 
derful loud  old  bells. 

I  remember  it  very  well,  although  that  was  a  long 
time  ago.  It  was  an  incident  to  seal  the  taste  and 
savor  of  a  place  in  your  heart,  and  to  sharpen  your 
understanding  of  all  people  and  all  little  towns. 

Jordansville  was  our  town  for  twelve  years,  my 
husband's  and  mine,  and  even  though  we  live  in 
the  city  now,  and  everything  is  different,  those  nar- 
row, leafy  streets  live  clear  in  my  memory.  I  can 
hear  snow  shovels  scraping  in  the  cold  winter  morn- 
ing. I  can  smell  bonfire  smoke,  in  October,  and 
hear  dry  leaves  skittering  down  the  street. 

I  remember  one  day  when  the  children  were 
quite  small,  an  autumn  day,  and  they  helped  me 
rake  leaves  all  afternoon  in  the  golden  sun.  It  was 
cold.  We  had  sweaters  on.  The  children  laughed, 
and  kicked  leaves;  by  the  time  we  finished  playing 
and  had  a  big  pile,  the  sun  was  going  down.  But 
we  felt  vigorous  and  strong,  with  the  blood  beating 
through  our  bodies,  and  the  cold  dusk  was  just 
what  we  wanted.  We  didn't  go  inside  for  coats.  We 
just  pushed  the  leaves  together  properly,  and  set 
fire  to  them.  The  smoke  curled  up,  blue  in  the 
clear  deep-blue  air,  and  the  flames  crackled,  and 
we  stood  around  and  smelled  the  smoke. 

Then  suddenly  a  voice  called  from  across  the 
street:  "Stop  that!  Stop  that,  y'hear  me?" 

We  turned,  startled.  A  rusty  little  old  man  was 
crossing  the  street  quickly. 

"Me?"  I  said.  Then  he  got  near  enough,  and  I 
saw  his  pursed  angry  old  face  in  the  dusk,  and 
knew  who  it  was:  James  McPherson,  the  one  they 
called  Mac;  the  fireman  who  drove  the  engine.  I 
never  had  spoken  to  him  before,  but  we  all  knew 
the  policemen  and  firemen  by  sight,  and  something 
about  them.   Mac  was  the  disagreeable  one. 

"Oh,  hello,"  I  said.  I  gestured  toward  our  bon- 
fire.  "I  was  just  burning  leaves." 

He  was  a  little  man,  and  he  looked  up  at  me  with 
wrathful  bright  eyes,  his  sparse  hair  blowing  a  little 
in  the  wind.  "Oh,  that's  all,  is  it?"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  my  elder  daughter,  Andrea,  said. 

Mac  stepped  even  closer  to  me,  narrowing  one 
eye  in  a  squint,  his  face  suddenly 
washed  in  the  yellow  glow  of  a  street 
light  that  had  just  come  on.  "Now 
you  listen  here  to  me,"  he  said  de- 
liberately. "You  got  this  here  pile  of 
leaves.  You  didn't  think  where  you 
was  going  to  put  it.  You  just  raked 
it  together  and  struck  a  match.  That 
right?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  with  a  prickle  of  an- 
ger. 

"Sure,"  he  said.  "Just  struck  a 
match.  Doesn't  matter  to  you  which 
way  the  wind  is  blowing,  or  where 
all  them  sparks  go.  If  your  house 
burns  down,  you're  asking  for  it, 
because  the  wind's  wrong."  He 
paused  for  a  moment.  "Now  after 
this,  if  you  can't  tell  if  the  wind's 
right  way  or  not,  call  up  before  you 
burn  any  more  of  them  leaves.  If 
you  don't  know  by  yourself,  call 
up." 

I  was  angry,  and  I  would  not  an- 
swer him  directly.   "Is  it  all  right  to 


leave  this  fire  burning  here  now?"  I  asked  coldly 
instead. 

He  deliberated,  eying  the  fire,  his  lips  pursed. 
"Watch  it  close,"  he  said. 

"We  watched  it  right  along,"  Andrea  said. 

Mac  looked  down  at  the  children  for  the  first 
time.  His  eyes  flicked  briefly  past  the  two  girls  and 
settled  on  Teddy.  Teddy  was  only  four,  the  young- 
est, his  face  pink  and  trusting  with  the  fire  shadows 
swift  on  it,  and  the  red  glow. 

The  old  man  looked  at  him.  Then  he  said  some- 
thing that  struck  me  as  being  strange,  not  so  much 
in  the  words  as  in  the  tone  he  used.  It  was  the 
peculiarly  arrogant,  boastful  tone  that  children  use 
with  one  another. 

"I'm  a  fireman,"  Mac  said. 

Teddy  gazed  up  at  him,  his  eyes  steady. 

"I  drive  the  engine,"  Mac  said.  "Whenever 
there's  a  fire,  night  or  day,  I  drive  the  engine 
through  Jordansville  so  they  can  put  out  the  fire." 

Teddy  looked  up  at  him.  Then  suddenly,  with  no 
shyness,  he  answered,  "I'm  a  fireman  part  time  my- 
self, but  the  rest  of  the  time  I  do  other  things." 

He  and  the  old  man  faced  each  other.  At  last, 
Mac  said,  "Well,  good-by." 

"So  long,"  Teddy  said. 

We  watched  until  the  last  little  edges  of  flames 
showed  dying  on  the  burned  leaves  in  the  dark. 
Then  I  stamped  out  the  rest  of  the  fire.  .  .  . 

"You  should  have  heard  him  snap  at  me!"  I  told 
my  husband  that  night,  sitting  curled  in  his  arm 
on  the  living-room  sofa.  There  was  a  wild  October 
rain  beating  against  the  windows,  and  we  were 
listening  to  it  with  all  the  lights  out,  and  talking, 
and  partly  listening  to  the  radio. 

"You  can  burn  down  the  house  if  you  want  to," 
Al  said  comfortably. 

"But  how  do  you  know  when  it's  all  right  for 
bonfires?" 

"Spit  in  the  wind,"  Al  said. 

We  sat  close  and  warm  together.  The  rain  came 
down  heavily,  and  the  radio  was  only  a  thin,  sweet 
thread  of  sound. 

DURING  the  next  year  we  had  a  lot  of  trouble. 
Al's  job  was  not  going  well.  He  had  been  of- 
fered a  better  one  in  the  city,  and  we  were  trying  to 
think  about  leaving  Jordansville. 

Then  Andrea  got  German  measles  and,  within 
six  weeks,  regular  measles.  When  she  was  getting 
better  again,  she  looked  white  and  thin.  I  felt  a 
guilty,  secret  relief  that  at  least  we  could  not  think 
of  moving  for  a  while,  because  the  city  would  not 
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Mac  put  Teddy  up  in  the  driver's  seat,  and  let  him  ring  the  bell 


be  good  for  Andrea.  "Build  her  up,"  Doctor  Baines 
said. 

The  Baineses  were  friends  of  ours,  and  they 
came  to  dinner  fairly  often.  One  night  at  dinnei 
Doctor  Baines  was  telling  us  about  how  he  took  his 
little  boy  over  to  the  firehouse  sometimes,  because 
Mac  would  lift  him  up  into  the  driver's  seat  of  the 
engine,  and  even  let  him  ring  the  bell. 

"Really?"  I  said.  "That  doesn't  sound  like  Mac." 
Doctor  Baines  laughed.    "Oh,  he  never  says  a 
pleasant  word." 

I  was  walking  the  children  a  lot  those  days,  be 
cause  Andrea  couldn't  play  too  hard,  but  the  fresh 
air  was  good  for  her.  So  one  morning,  as  we  passed 
the  firehouse,  I  remembered  what  Doctor  Baines 
had  said.   Rather  timidly,  the  four  of  us  went  in' 
side.  Andrea  and  Joanne  stayed  beside  me,  but  as 
soon  as  Teddy  saw  Mac,  he  walked  forward  alone 
All  Mac  said  was,  "You're  a  fireman  part  time." 
"The  rest  of  the  time  I  do  other  things." 
"You  want  to  try  out  my  engine?"  Mac  asked. 
"Okay,"  Teddy  said;  but  his  eyes  were  shining. 
The  engine  was  standing  there,  and  Mac  scooped 
him  up  and  put  him  in  the  driver's  seat  as  Andrea 
and  Joanne  and  I  watched.   Then  he  let  him  ring 
the  bell.   Then  he  brought  him  down  again,  and 
took  him  over  to  where  a  big  pair  of  fireman's  boots 
were  standing.    Hoisting  him  up  by  the  armpits, 
Mac  lifted  him  in  and  out  of  the  fireman's  boots. 

AFTER  that,  we  stopped  by  the  firehouse  often.  It 
.  got  to  where  if  I  were  in  a  hurry,  I  had  to  take 
the  long  way  around  town  to  avoid  passing  the  fire- 
house, because  if  we  passed  it,  Teddy  would  have 
to  go  inside.  .  .  . 

"Mac's  been  awfully  nice  to  Teddy,"  I  told  my 
husband.  "Do  you  suppose  we  could  give  him 
something  for  Christmas?" 

"Maybe  a  bottle  of  whisky,"  Al  suggested. 
"No,  I  don't  think  that  would  be  quite  the  right 
thing,"  I  said.   "Maybe  something  else." 

I  guess  we  never  got  around  to  giving  Mac  any- 
thing, but  we  were  thinking  of  him.  We  gave  Teddy 
a  toy  fire  engine,  and  he  loved  it.  He  even  took  it 
with  him,  months  later,  to  the  fireman's  parade. 
I  remember  the  parade  very  well.  I  loved  things 
like  that,  where  the  whole  town  turned  out,  sitting 
solidly  on  the  steps  of  the  library  and  the  town  hall, 
the  children  climbing  on  cars  and  trees. 

This  was  on  a  Saturday,  a  bright  spring  day, 
sunny  and  exciting.  Al  and  I  stood  on  a  curb, 
talking  to  the  people  near  us.  Andrea  and  Joanne 
had  joined  some  schoolmates  on  a  running  board, 
and  Teddy  was  tearing  around  someplace. 

Suddenly,  after  a  long  time,  we  heard  the  band 
playing  from  far  off.  I  remember  just  how  it 
sounded,  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  from  the  next 
town.  At  last  it  was  just  down  the  street,  and  we 
could  see  them  all  marching,  and  the  fire  engines 
coming  slowly  behind.  The  fire  departments  of 
several  towns  were  in  the  parade;  but  we  knew  that 
ours  was  part  of  it,  and  we  were  proud. 

From  down  the  street,  the  children  began  calling 
out  something.  The  drumbeats  caught  and  rolled, 
and  the  music  was  loud;  but  as  the  parade  came 
closer,  we  could  hear  the  children  shouting, 
"There's  Mac!  There  goes  Mac!" 
When  our  engine  came  past,  I  saw  him  up  there, 
small  and  frowning,  looking  like  a 
little  toy  fireman  behind  the  big 
wheel.  He  did  not  glance  to  right  or 
left.  .  .  . 

That  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw 
Mac.  A  few  weeks  later,  when  the 
sad,  humble  little  procession  came 
past  our  house,  I  went  out  to  watch. 
Didi  Lyons  must  have  told  Joey 
where  to  look.  When  the  hearse 
came  past,  he  pointed  to  it  and  said, 
"There  goes  Mac!" 

I  suppose  the  same  tingling  shock 
went  through  everyone  who  heard 
him.  Several  of  us  turned  to  look  at 
Joey;  but  for  an  instant,  instead  of 
seeing  the  little  boy,  I  saw  Mac  as 
Joey  knew  him  to  be,  belonging  for- 
ever to  Jordansville  and  to  the  world 
of  children. 

Joey  pointed  to  the  hearse,  but  he 
was  smiling,  with  a  dreaming  face.  I 
could  tell  he  was  thinking  about  fire 
engines,  and  big  boots,  and  wonder- 
ful loud  old  bells.  the  end 
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Gordon  won  fame  as  Canada's  wartime  price  boss  by  clamping  the  lid  on  tight  and  remembering  he  worked  for  the  people 

You  Tell  Me 

How  to  Run  a  Railroad 


By  LESLIE  ROBERTS 

When  Donald  Gordon  took  over  the  vast  Canadian  National,  his 
only   experienee   was    as    a   passenger.    But   he's    learning — fast 


TO  THE  check  list  of  Famous  First  Words 
may  now  be  added  those  of  a  barrel-chested 
giant  named  Donald  Gordon  when  he  took 
over  the  presidency  of  North  America's  largest  rail- 
road network,  Canadian  National  Railways,  on 
New  Year's  Day,  1950.  With  remarkable  restraint 
on  his  freewheeling  vocabulary,  Gordon  said,  "Any 
damn'  thing  I  know  about  railroading,  I've  picked 
up  the  hard  way,  as  a  passenger.  The  rest  of  the 
business  I  still  have  to  learn." 

Coming  from  any  other  citizen  of  Canada,  such 
a  statement  might  have  been  cause  for  alarm,  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  the  job  he  was  being 
hired  to  do.  The  Canadian  National  has  24,179 
miles  of  track.    It  is  the  only  railroad  in  North 


America  which  can  run  a  train  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  on  its  own  rails. 

Through  ownership  of  the  Grand  Trunk  West- 
ern, the  Grand  Trunk  and  Central  Vermont,  it  pro- 
vides direct  service  from  Chicago  and  Detroit 
across  southern  Canada  into  New  England,  with  an 
all-year  Atlantic  outlet  at  Portland,  Maine.  A  fin- 
ger reaches  as  far  south  as  New  London,  Connecti- 
cut. One  subsidiary,  the  Duluth,  Winnipeg  &  Pacific, 
taps  the  iron  ranges  near  Lake  Superior.  With  3,318 
miles  of  steel  crossing  1 1  ol  our  states,  the  CN  is  an 
important  American  carrier,  as  well  as  an  outsize 
Canadian  road.  To  top  off  his  empire,  Gordon's  job 
includes  supervision  of  three  steamship  lines,  a 
transcontinental-transoceanic  air  service,  12  luxury 


hotels,  an  express  company  and  a  coast-to-coast 
telegraph  system. 

The  1 1 2,000  names  on  the  payroll  make  the  CN 
Canada's  biggest  employer.  Half  a  billion  dollars 
rung  up  on  the  cash  register  in  1949  rate  it  the  top 
Canadian  money  earner.  A  capital  structure  of 
$  1 .3  billions,  owed  to,  or  guaranteed  by,  the  federal 
government,  rounds  out  the  country's  largest  busi- 
ness operation.  That  all  this  is  owned  by  the  people 
reflects  no  Canadian  love  for  Socialism,  however. 
When  they  took  over  shortly  after  World  War  I,  the 
alternatives  were  to  put  up  or  shut  down.  No  mat- 
ter how  the  new  boss  belittled  his  own  qualifica- 
tions, the  CNR  obviously  had  to  pick  its  president 
with  the  utmost  care.       (Continued  on  page  AS) 
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The  Treatment 


By  JOSEPH  CARROLL 

It  was  time,  once  again,  for  Dekker  Webb  to  free  his  wife 
from  a  romantic  entanglement.  And,  as  always,  he  set  out 
to   do  the  job  in   a    spirit   of  high  fun  and  low   cunning 


\ 
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DEKKER  WEBB  supposed  from  the  way  she 
was  acting  that  evening  that  Karla,  his  wife, 
was  going  through  another  crisis;  and  he  was 
looking  forward  to  hearing  about  it,  for  Karla's 
crises  were  always  interesting.  They  were  never 
hers  really:  the  suffering,  if  any,  was  always  done 
by  someone  else.  But  Karla  liked  to  think  of  them 
as  hers,  and  Dekker,  who  loved  her  greatly,  would 
never  spoil  her  sport. 

They  sat  in  their  pleasantly  disordered  living 
room — a  room  that  looked  not  only  lived  in,  as  the 
phrase  is,  but  lived  in  by  people  of  colorful  tastes 
and  careless  habits.  Someone  once  had  created  an 
exquisite  decor  here,  whose  remnants  survived  even 
the  appalling  untidiness.  The  pictures  were  all 
good,  though  they  hung  askew;  the  books  were  of 
the  best,  though  they  leaned  tipsily  against  one  an- 
other on  shelves,  or  lay  open  on  end  tables.  The 
bright  scatter  rugs  were  badly  chewed  by  Pontius, 
the  Webbs'  terrier. 

Pontius  himself  was  no  ornament,  having  a  whis- 
kery jaw,  a  ribald  eye,  and  the  general  air  of  a  low- 
life.  At  the  moment  he  was  lying  quietly  on  the 
couch;  he  had  recently  bitten  through  a  pillow  and 
was  feeling  unwell  from  the  stuffing. 

Karla  was  sipping  the  one  cocktail  she  allowed 
herself  before  theater  time  during  the  run  of  a  play. 
From  the  business  she  was  going  through,  Dekker 
knew  he  was  expected  to  ask  what  was  the  matter. 
She  passed  her  hand — a  fragile  hand  that  would 
have  made  the  grade  in  Shalimar — over  her  brow 
in  a  gesture  of  pretty  distraction.  Dekker  remem- 
bered the  gesture  from  the  bedroom  scene  in 
Othello,  in  which  Karla  had  been  a  poignant  Desde- 
mona.  He  smiled  at  her  warmly,  pleased  all  over 
again  and  after  all  these  years  at  his  choice  of  wife. 
People  paid  a  $6.40  top  on  opening  nights  for  the 
privilege  of  seeing  for  a  few  hours  what  Dekker 
could  watch  every  day  of  his  life. 

He  swigged  his  own  cocktail,  rejoicing  that  con- 
siderations of  art  didn't  limit  him  to  one.  This  was 
only  his  third,  and  it  was  barely  six  o'clock.  Of 
course,  there  were  term  papers  from  his  seminar  in 
Elizabethan  literature  to  look  through;  but  Dekker, 
always  considerate,  was  sure  the  young  men  would 
fare  better  if  he  had  plenty  to  drink. 

Karla  abandoned  the  brow  gesture,  since  it  had 
brought  no  results,  and  was  staring  into  her  cock- 
tail glass  as  though  it  were  Juliet's  vial.  She  had  an 
odd  sort  of  beauty  and  the  good  sense  to  exploit  its 
oddness.  Her  clothes  were  charming,  but  never  in 
the  fashion,  the  dresses  having  always  a  suggestion 
of  the  robe  or  the  tunic  about  them.  She  had  lus- 
trous hair  and  large  shadowy  eyes  and  looked  like 
the  moony  kind  of  woman  so  dear  to  nineteenth- 
century  portrait  painters,  except  that  Karla  was 
slimmer.  Her  spirituality  was  kept  within  bounds 
by  a  healthy  diet  and  plenty  of  exercise,  but  she 
would  have  been  perfectly  at  home  on  a  gold  bar 
of  heaven. 


Watching  her,  Dekker  thought:  I  am  certainly — 
what's  that  hideous  word? — uxorious.  Karla 
sighed.  Then  she  took  what  almost  amounted  to  a 
gulp  of  her  drink,  and  Dekker  guessed  that  she  was 
becoming  impatient  because  he  was  taking  hell's 
own  time  in  picking  up  his  cue. 

He  picked  it  up.  "There's  matter  in  these  sighs, 
these  profound  heaves,"  he  said  learnedly,  the  term 
papers  still  in  his  mind. 

"Dekker,  please  don't  quote,"  Karla  said.  "Not 
now  of  all  times." 

"Another  one?"  Dekker  asked. 

She  shook  her  head  wearily.  "You  know  I  never 
take  more  than  one." 

"I  don't  mean  another  cocktail,"  Dekker  said.  "I 
mean — do  you  have  another  love-crazed  young 
man  on  your  hands?" 

Karla  looked  at  him  suspiciously.  She  didn't  at 
all  like  that  way  of  putting  it,  yet  his  voice  was 
sympathetic.  The  glass  still  in  her  hand,  she  walked 
to  the  couch  and  sat  down  next  to  Pontius,  patting 
his  head.  The  dog  looked  up  at  her  queasily  and 
with  some  show  of  affection. 

"Dekker,  it  is  a  young  man,"  Karla  said,  "and  I 
can't  think  what  to  do  about  him.  He's  coming  here 
tonight — after  I  go  to  the  theater.  I  tried  to  per- 
suade him  not  to,  but  he's  determined.  He  some- 
how got  the  idea  that  you're — " 

Dekker  laughed.  "That  I'm  too  old  for  you.  He's 
going  to  ask  me  to  give  you  your  freedom  and  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  this  beautiful  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened between  you  and  him." 

KARLA  laughed  too,  inadvertently  and  all  of  a 
.  sudden.  Except  on  the  stage,  her  heroics  could 
rarely  stand  up  against  her  humor,  especially  when 
she  was  with  Dekker. 

"Dekker,  I  am  sorry,"  she  said.  "I  never  mean 
to  get  into  these  things,  but  it's  a  thingummy.  You 
know,  the  word  that  was  in  the  book  you  were  read- 
ing me  the  other  day — the  one  about  those  curious 
boxes  people  keep.  I  wonder,  do  they  have  half- 
moons  in  the  doors?  What's  the  word  I  want?" 

"Compulsion,"  Dekker  said.  "I  think  you  mean 
compulsion.  Let's  see,  this  makes  about  the  twen- 
tieth, doesn't  it?  After  all  the  other  young  men,  I 
should  think  you'd  have  worked  out  a  brush-off 
technique  by  now.   Is  this  one  poetic?" 

"Not  to  look  at,"  Karla  said.  "And  I  don't  think 
he  was  poetic  at  all — inside — until  he  met  me.  Oh, 
dear,  that  sounds  conceited." 

"Not  at  all,"  Dekker  said,  admiring  her.  "I  know 
what  you  mean.   It  seems  to  take  them  that   way." 

"It's  because  they  see  (Continued  on  page  66) 


'Oh,  dear,"  Dekker  said,  picking 
it  up.  "She  would  not  like  us  to 
see  this.  It's  her  extra.  Usually 
she's  so  careful  to  put  it  away" 
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mm^  to  the  Rescue 


Continuing  the  story  of  the  butler  who  proved  that  nothing's  impipi 


The  Story :  It  was  a  nasty  jolt  for  Phipps,  the  peer- 
less English  butler,  when  he  opened  the  door  of  the 
Hollywood  home  where  he  was  in  service  and  saw  Jane 
Shannon.  Jane  was  a  lady  writer  of  mature  years  and 
frolicsome  disposition;  and  she  was  the  sister  of  Adf.la 
Shannon  Cork,  Phipps's  employer.  Flat  broke,  Jane 
had  agreed  to  write  the  memoirs  of  Adela,  who  used 
to  be  a  star  of  the  silent  screen  and  was  now  a  widow 
with  pots  of  money.  Adela's  home  had  once  belonged 
to  Carmen  Flores,  a  fiery  Mexican  movie  actress  who 
was  killed  in  an  airplane  crash.  The  house  was  still 
known  as  the  Carmen  Flores  place,  and  it  was  on  these 
stately  premises  that  Phipps  received  his  nasty  jolt. 

The  one  blot  on  an  otherwise  blameless  life  of  but- 
tling was  that  Phipps  had  once  been  sent  up  the  river 
in  New  York  for  cracking  a  safe;  and  Jane  had  been 
on  the  jury  that  sent  him  up.  She  was,  however,  a 
woman  of  tolerant  views,  and  she  assured  Phipps  that 
his  secret  would  be  safe  with  her,  though  she  couldn't 
understand  why  he  wanted  to  work  for  Adela,  who 
was  haughty  and  notoriously  slow  with  a  dollar. 

Another  inmate  of  Adela's  home  who  regarded  her 
as  a  hopeless  skinflint  was  Smedley  Cork,  the  brother 
of  Adela's  deceased  husband.  Smedley  ran  through 
several  fortunes  backing  Broadway  flops;  and.  by  the 
terms  of  his  brother's  will,  he  was  a  pensioner  of  Adela. 
The  elderly  Smedley  was  a  gay  dog,  and  he  resented 
the  fact  that  Adela  gave  him  no  spending  money  and 
forced  him  to  drink  a  health  concoction  called  yoghurt 
instead  of  the  cocktails  he  preferred.  Smedley's  ambi- 
tion was  to  find  the  diary  of  the  late  Carmen  Flores — 
which  he  suspected  was  somewhere  in  Adela's  house 
— and  to  cash  in  heavily  on  the  many  spicy  secrets  jt 
probably  revealed.  For  Carmen  had  been  a  girl  who 
got  around. 

Jane's  plan  for  making  money  was  to  start  a  literary 
agency;  and  as  her  partner  she  wanted  young  Joe  Dav- 
enport, a  writer  of  extravagant  habits  who  was  in  love 
with  Kay  Shannon,  the  pretty  niece  of  Adela  and  Jane. 
Kay  turned  down  all  of  Joe's  proposals  of  marriage  on 
the  grounds  that  he  was  a  butterfly  who  toyed  with 
young  girls'  hearts;  but  Joe  hoped  to  win  her  over  when 
he  had  some  money  in  the  bank.  Unaware  that  Adela 
was  a  widow,  Joe  supposed  that  Smedley  was  her  sin- 
fully rich  husband  and  gave  him  a  lift  in  his  taxi  into 
Beverly  Hills,  hoping  to  touch  him  for  the  money 
to  finance  a  literary  agency. 


THE  midday  sun,  pouring  into  the  Garden 
Room  on  the  following  morning,  found  Jane 
Shannon  seated  at  the  desk,  the  Dictaphone 
tube  in  her  hand,  a  peevish  frown  on  her  face.  One 
would  have  said  that  she  was  not  enjoying  working 
on  the  Memoirs  of  her  sister  Adela,  and  one  would 
have  been  right.  Jane  in  her  time  had  been  many 
things — crime  reporter,  sob  sister,  writer  of  stories 
for  the  pulp  magazines,  press  agent,  minor  actress 
and  baby  sitter — but  this  was  the  most  uncongenial 
task  which  she  had  ever  undertaken. 

So  far  as  Jane  could  ascertain  from  the  volumi- 
nous notes  which  the  heroine  of  the  Memoirs  had 
placed  at  her  disposal,  nothing  had  ever  happened 
to  Adela  that  was  of  the  remotest  interest  to  any- 
one except  herself.  She  had  apparently  never  done 
anything  in  all  her  years  of  silent  stardom  but  eat, 
sleep,  get  married,  and  have  her  photograph  taken. 
It  was  not  easy  to  see  how  the  Adela  Shannon  Story 
could  be  stretched  to  cover  three  hundred  pages  of 
entertaining  reading  for  the  American  public. 

But  Jane  was  conscientious  and  resolved  to  give 
of  her  best,  and  it  was  with  splendid  determination 
that  she  ignored  the  sunshine  that  was  trying  to  lure 
her  out  into  the  open  spaces. 

"It  was  all  so  new  and  strange,"  she  boomed  into 
the  mouthpiece,  "and  1  was  just  a  timid  little  tot 
.  .  .  Oh,  dammit.  I've  used  timid  little  tot  before  .  .  . 
and  I  was  so  young,  so  unsophisticated,  so  dazzled 


and  bewildered  by  the  glitter  and  glamor  of  this 
strange,  new,  magic  world  into  which  1  had  been 
plunged — " 

Phipps  came  shimmering  through  the  door, 
carrying  a  highball  on  a  tray.  She  welcomed  him 
with  a  glad  cry.  No  Israelite  in  the  desert,  watching 
manna  descending  from  the  skies  just  when  he  had 
been  saying  to  himself  how  well  a  spot  of  manna 
would  go  down  right  now,  if  only  he  had  it,  could 
have  shown  a  more  instantaneous  approval  and 
enthusiasm. 

"Phipps,  you're  a  mind  reader." 

"I  thought  you  might  be  in  need  of  refreshment, 
madam.  You  have  been  working  all  the  morning." 

"And  no  interruptions,  thank  Heaven.  Where  is 
everybody?" 

"Mrs.  Cork  went  to  Pasadena,  madam,  to  address 
a  ladies'  club  on  Some  Recollections  of  the  Silent 


Screen.    Miss  Kay  and  Lord  Topham  are  playi; 
golf." 

"And  Mr.  Smedley?" 

"I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Smedley,  madam." 

"Probably  around  somewhere." 

"No  doubt,  madam." 

Jane  took  a  sip  and  a  swallow  and  composed  ht 
self  for  conversation.  She  had  reached  a  point 
her  labors  when  she  was  glad  of  the  interruptio 
which  would  have  irked  her  earlier,  and  she  v. 
particularly  glad  to  be  interrupted  by  Phipps.  Tl 
butler  intrigued  her.  Since  their  get-together  of  t 
previous  day  she  had  been  thinking  not  a  lit' 
about  his  curious  case. 

"I  wish  you  would  explain  something  that's  bei 
puzzling  me,  Phipps." 

"Certainly,  madam,  if  it  is  within  my  power 

Jane  addressed  herself  to  the  glass  again.    ] 


Smedley  climbed  on  the  table  and  took  his 
coat  off  and  announced  to  all  present  that 
he  could  lick  any  three  men  in  the  room 


By  P.  G.  WODEHOUSE 

lollywood,  except  the  people 
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amber  contents  were  cool  and  refreshing.  She 
lighted  a  cigarette  and  blew  a  puff  of  smoke  at  a 
fly  which  had  wandered  in  and  was  circling  about 
her  head. 

"It's  this."  she  said,  putting  the  question  which 
she  hoped  would  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  mvstery 
which  had  been  vexing  her.  "You  remember — 
How  shall  I  put  it,  always  bearing  in  mind  that 
walls  have  ears?  You  remember  that  lawsuit  of 
yours?" 

"Yes,  madam." 

"The  one  where  I  was  a  member  of  the  jury." 

"Yes,  madam." 

Jane  discouraged  the  fly  with  another  broadside. 

"Well,  here's  where  I  can't  get  the  thing  straight. 
It  seemed  to  me  on  that  occasion,  and  the  rest  of 
the  boys  and  girls  felt  the  same,  that  the  gentleman 
who  was  digging  up  the  details  of  your  past  and 


dishing  them  out  to  the  intelligent  twelve,  of  whom 
I  was  one,  established  rather  clearly  that  you  were 
an  expert  safeblower." 

"Yes,  madam." 

"And  it  didn't  take  me  long  after  I'd  got  here  to 
see  that  you  were  certainly  an  expert  butler." 

"Thank  you,  madam." 

"Well,  which  came  first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg?" 

"Madam?" 

Jane  saw  that  she  had  not  made  herself  clear. 

"I  mean,  are  you  a  safeblower — " 

"An  ex-safeblower,  madam." 

"Well,  be  that  as  it  may,  are  you  a  safeblower 
magically  gifted  with  the  art  of  buttling,  or  a  butler 
who  has  somehow  picked  up  the  knack  of  blowing 
safes?" 

"The  latter,  madam." 

"You  aren't  really  Mike  (Continued  on  page  49,) 
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The  Melody  Must  Be  Perfec 


By  BEN  GROSS 


Maestro  Don  Voorhees  has  been  conducting  since  he  was  13.  Today,  as  one 
of  radio's  musical  greats,  Ids  hair  is  silvery — turned,  perhaps,  by  the  crises 
he  has  faced  on  the  air.  Take  the  time  Ezio  Pinza  forgot  his  lyrics  .  .  . 
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^^^^^™^™^^™—'  a  iu(licious  mixture  of  popular  and  serious  music  performed  by  the  leading  virtuosos' 

"Voorhees'  special  contribution  to  radio  has  been  ...  a  judicious  mixture  u.  i    i 


WITH  intense  absorption,  the  small  group  in 
easy  chairs  listened  to  music  pouring  from 
the  loud-speaker,  none  of  them  more 
eagerly  than  Don  Voorhees,  the  radio  conductor, 
and  Jascha  Heifetz,  the  violinist.  Earlier  that  eve- 
ning Jascha  had  appeared  as  soloist  on  The  Tele- 
phone Hour,  of  which  Don  is  musical  director. 
Now  they  had  gathered  in  an  office  at  NBC's  stu- 
dios to  hear  the  transcribed  rebroadcast  of  the 
show. 

No  one  stirred,  as  first  the  strains  of  the  orches- 
tra and  then  the  tones  of  the  Heifetz  violin  flooded 
the  room.  A  few  seconds  later  one  of  the  group 
glanced  at  Voorhees.  The  six-footer  was  bending 
forward,  his  hazel  eyes  narrowed.  An  orchestral 
passage  enthralled  the  other  listeners — but  not 
Don.  To  his  hypercritical  ears  it  seemed  that  there 
should  be  more  brilliance  in  the  strings. 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  ran  his  fingers  through 
his  luxuriant,  silvery  hair  and,  oblivious  of  the  com- 


pany began  waving  his  arms,  unmindful  that  be- 
fore him  was  not  his  usual  symphonic  ensemble  of 
57  pieces,  but  a  mere  loud-speaker. 

Heifetz  laughed  and  the  others  made  jesting  re- 
marks But  behind  their  banter  was  apparent  a 
deep  respect  for  a  man  who  in  radio  circles  is 
known  as  a  "musicians'  musician,"  a  conductor 
who,  through  the  medium  of  the  air  waves,  counts 
millions  among  his  regular  listeners. 

Voorhees'  special  contribution  to  radio  has  been 
to  bring  to  this  vast  audience,  most  of  it  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  concert  circuits,  a  judicious  mixture 
of  popular  and  serious  music  performed  by  the 
leading  virtuosos  of  our  time.  His  success— at- 
tested to  by  a  steady  flow  of  fan  mail  from  remote 
corners  of  the  U.S.— has  made  him  one  of  the 
musical  greats  of  broadcasting. 

Probably  the  least  arty  of  front-rank  radio  per- 
sonalities, he  has  striven  less  than  any  other  tor 
personal  publicity.    Yet  his  story  is  a  remarkable 


one  At  thirteen  he  conducted  a  theater  orchestra 
in  Allentown,  Pennsylvania.  When  barely  seven- 
teen he  stood  in  the  pit  of  New  York's  Winter  Gar- 
den directing  the  orchestra  at  the  Broadway 
premiere  of  a  major  musical  show  starring  Eddie 
Cantor  and  the  late  Bert  Williams. 

Today.  Don  is  musical  director  of  two  of  radio  s 
most  widely  acclaimed  programs,  both  on  the  NBC 
network:  the  Bell  Telephone  System's  Telephone 
Hour  and  Du  Pont's  dramatic  series.  Cavalcade  of 
America.  Financially  he  is  also  among  the  top- 
notchers,  with  his  annual  earnings  estimated  at 
more  than  $100,000.  .,.,.«. 

It  is  The  Telephone  Hour  which  has  brought 
Voorhees  his  greatest  musical  recognition  from 
coast  to  coast.  Since  the  program  went  on  the  air  in 
April  1940,  he  has  conducted  more  than  500  ol 
its  broadcasts.  There  is  hardly  a  big  name  in  mod- 
ern music  who  has  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  per- 
formed under  his  baton.  (Continued  on  page  69) 
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"He  comes  clean  around  twice, 
gets  his  legs  all  crossed  up, 
and  is  just  about  to  fall  on  his 
face  when  Mr.  Sparks  gets 
hold  of  him  and  props  him  up'1 


By  B.  M.  ATKINSON,  Jr. 

You  can't  hit  'em  if  you  can't  see  'em,  even  when  the  pitcher  wants  to 
marry  your  daughter — and  would  like  to  have  you  blast  one  out  of  the  park 


mfoi 


FOR  sheer  numbers  and  angles,  I'll  put  my 
Old  Man's  baseball  feud  with  Jabbo  Johnson 
against  any  of  'em.  Just  to  give  you  a  slight 
idea  about  the  ingredients,  it  involved  fifteen  hun- 
dred plain  men,  women  and  children,  eight  big- 
league  scouts,  half  the  Ten  Commandments,  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  a  twenty-year-old  curse,  and 
a  young  girl  who  wanted  to  make  her  mother  a 
widow.  If  that  ain't  feuding,  it'll  have  to  do  until 
they  pass  the  ammunition  again. 

It  all  started  coming  to  a  head  one  Saturday  about 
a  month  ago.  We're  having  our  usual  midday  argu- 
ment with  lunch  on  the  side.  I  do  the  catching  for 
the  high-school  team  and  the  Old  Man  is  always 
giving  me  his  Abner  Doubleday  recipe  for  how  it 
should  be  done.  Well,  I'm  humoring  him  along 
when  Sue,  my  twin  sister  with  the  twenty-watt 
brain  and  the  hundred-watt  mouth,  sounds  off 
about  the  string  beans. 

"When  Jabbo  and  I  get  married,"  she  snaps, 
"you  may  rest  assured  we're  not  going  to  clutter  up 
our  table  with  the  things!" 

The  Old  Man  looks  at  her  like  a  kindly  old  rattle- 
snake. "Sue,"  he  snarls,  "I'm  getting  awfully  sick 
of  this  business  about  you  and  Jabbo.  Jabbo,  Jabbo, 
Jabbo.  That's  all  we  hear!" 

"You  don't  like  him  just  because  he's  left-handed 
and  has  the  best  curve  ball  in  the  country!" 

The  Old  Man  nearly  chokes.  "What  do  I  care 
about  him  throwing  curves?  What  are  curves  to  me? 
Can't  we  ever  discuss  Jabbo  without  you  hollering 
about  him  being  left-handed  and  throwing  curves? 
What  are  you  driving  at?" 

"What  am  1  driving  at?"  Sue  gasps.  "You  know 
good  and  well  what  Mr.  Sparks  told  us  about  you 
and  Lefty  McGrath.  Don' t  act  so  innocent!" 
Sue's  real  subtle.  She's  not  satisfied  with  just  wav- 
ing a  red  flag  at  a  bull,  she's  got  to  make  him  blow 
his  nose  on  it.  Mr.  Sparks  is  our  next-door  neigh- 
bor. He's  a  nut  about  baseball,  goes  to  all  the  World 
Series  and  knows  a  lot  of  the  big  players  person- 
ally. Of  all  the  baseball  stories  he  knows,  his  fa- 
vorite is  about  the  Old  Man. 

It  seems  that  he  burns  up  the  bush  leagues  and 
looks  like  he's  headed  right  for  the  majors.  Then 
he  hits  the  American  Association  en  route  and  runs 
into  some  real  curve-balling  for  the  first  time.  It 
drives  him  nuts.  He  can't  touch  one  of  the  things, 
especially  off  a  left-hander.  The  pay-off  comes  the 
day  he's  batting  against  Lefty  McGrath,  the  curve- 
ball  king  of  the  league. 

Lefty  wings  an  extra-warped  one  in  and  the  Old 
Man  nearly  tears  himself  in  half  swinging  at  it.  He 


pulls  something  loose  in  his  back  and  they  have  to 
cart  him  off  the  field  and  unwind  him.  He  catches 
the  next  train  back  to  Lewisport  and  goes  in  the 
hardware  business.  After  twenty  years,  though, 
he's  still  got  a  warm  spot  in  his  spleen  for  left- 
handers. 

Well,  at  the  mention  of  Lefty,  he  turns  so  many 
colors  he  looks  like  a  short-circuited  chameleon  and 
Mother  gets  in  the  game.  "Sue,  leave  the  table," 
she  says.  "You're  just  trying  to  ruin  your  father's 
lunch.  You  know  we  never  mention  left-handed 
people  at  the  table." 

The  Old  Man  explodes.  "I  don't  care  if  he's  got 
four  left  arms  and  throws  loop-the-loops.  All  I  say 
is  that  no  daughter  of  mine  is  marrying  a  ballplayer. 
It's  strictly  for  gypsies.  Besides,  the  whole  thing  is 
ridiculous.  Eighteen  years  old  and  talking  about 
getting  married." 

"Age  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it!"  Sue 
snorts.  "You  told  Mr.  Sparks  you  would  just  be 
d-a-m-m-e-d,  if  you  were  going  to  have  any  empty- 
headed  wrong-armed,  curve-balling  pitcher  for  a 
son-in-law." 

"I'm  going  to  tear  that  old  man's  tongue  out.  He's 
a  d-a-m  liar.  I'm  fond  of  Jabbo.  I've  practically 
raised  him.  I've  taught  him  everything  he  knows 
about  hunting  and  fishing.  I'm  even  building  him 
a  boat.  He's  a  nice  goofy  boy.  If  he  was  going  to 
be  a  doctor  or  a  businessman,  something  that  would 
give  you  some  security,  I'd  be  all  for  him." 

"Security!"  Sue  gasps.  "Why,  they're  offering 
him  a  twenty-thousand  bonus!" 

THE  Old  Man  looks  like  he  is  going  to  spring 
across  the  table  at  her.  "What  are  they  raising 
Jabbo  on?  Opium?  A  ball  club  can't  offer  him  any- 
thing. You  can't  approach  a  high-school  player 
until  twenty-four  hours  after  his  class  graduates." 

"I  didn't  say  they  approached  him  personally. 
Some  man  from  some  team  told  one  of  Jabbo's 
uncles  they  were  ready  to  give  Jabbo  that  when  the 
time  came." 

"Sweet,  loving  Moses,"  the  Old  Man  snorts. 
"Some  man  from  some  team  told  some  uncle.  He'll 
have  the  State  Department  mixed  up  in  it  next.  Sue, 
Jabbo  is  just  a  fair,  country  ballplayer.  Baseball  is 
a  business,  not  a  charity.  Nobody  is  offering  him 
that  kind  of  money." 

"Well,"  Sue  snaps,  "he  can  strike  you  out,  I  bet!" 

The  Old  Man  drums  his  fingers  on  the  table. 
"You've  forced  me  into  this  thing.  This  afternoon 
we'll  all  go  over  to  the  park  and  Jabbo  and  I  will 
have  it  out.   Mind  you,  I'm  forty-three  years  old. 


I've  been  out  of  organized  ball  a  long  time.  I  got 
bad  eyes,  flatfeet  and  curvature  of  the  stomach.  If 
an  old  wreck  like  me  can  hit  him,  they  don't  have 
leagues  low  enough  for  him." 

He's  trying  to  pull  a  fast  one.  For  an  old  man  he 
ain't  in  bad  shape  at  all  and  still  plays  ball  occa- 
sionally with  the  town  team.  They  don't  tangle  with 
any  real  curve-ballers  and  he  gets  lucky  every  now 
and  then  and  salts  a  pitch  away.  The  main  thing, 
though,  is  that  he  and  Jabbo  have  a  little  private 
set-to  in  the  park  last  summer  and  he  bloodies 
everything  Jabbo  throws.  However,  Jabbo  doesn't 
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have  his  curve  really  polished  up  and  besides  he 
worships  the  Old  Man  so  I  don't  know  whether 
he'd  strike  him  out  even  if  he  could. 

It's  a  bum  risk  anyway.  Before  I  can  catch  Sue's 
eye,  though,  there's  a  knock  on  the  door.  It's 
Jabbo.  Sue  flounces  out  like  a  temple  dancer  to 
meet  him  and  Mother  hollers  for  him  to  come  in 
and  have  some  lunch.  He  ambles  in  with  the  usual 
silly  grin  on  his  face.  He  looks  like  Huck  Finn  with 
gland  trouble.  He's  about  six  feet  three,  real  skinny, 
and  has  an  uneasy  air  about  him  like  he's  got  a  hole 
in  his  pants  all  the  time. 


"How's  the  arm,  Jabbo?"  the  Old  Man  says. 

"It's  kinda  sore,  didn't  you  tell  me,  Jabbo?"  I  say, 
trying  to  give  him  an  out. 

"Naw.  It's  all  right,  Mr.  Flannigan.  About  as 
good  as  it'll  ever  be,  I  guess."  • 

"That's  fine,"  the  Old  Man  says.  I  feel  like 
swinging  at  a  few  this  afternoon." 

"Don't  let  him  soft-talk  you,  Jabbo!"  Sue  blurts 
out  "He  just  said  he  was  going  to  cut  you  in  half. 
He's  going  to  try  and  show  you  up  so  we  can  t  get 

"Sue!"  Mother  gasps.  Jabbo  looks  like  his  head 


is  on  fire.    Even  the  Old  Man  gets  a  little  red. 

"Don't  believe  her,  Jabbo.  I  just  said  we  ought 
to  check  your  progress  and  see  whether  you  should 
take  that  twenty-thousand  offer  or  hold  out  for 
more." 

Jabbo  gives  him  that  Isaac-on-the-altar  look. 
"But,  Mr.  Flannigan,"  he  says,  "I  thought  you  were 
going  to  help  me  with  my  boat!" 

To  Jabbo,  the  Old  Man  is  a  parlay  of  Ty  Cobb, 
Daniel  Boone  and  Noah.  He's  the  only  fellow 
Jabbo  knows  who  ever  played  any  real  baseball, 
he's  the  best  duck  and  (Continued  on  page  4$) 
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BEEF,  BILLIONS 

-  And  the  Beginning 


USING  the  annual  sales  value  of  products  as  a 
basis  for  size,  the  Census  of  Manufacturers 
frequently  shows  that  the  meat  industry  is 
surpassed  only  by  the  automobile  industry.  Meat, 
spoken  of  as  a  ten-billion-dollar  business,  again 
measured  by  product  value,  is  sometimes  first  and 
rarely  lower  than  second.  The  industry  pays  the 
farmers  of  the  nation  on  an  average  80  cents  of 
every  dollar  it  takes  in,  and  four  fifths  of  the  grain 
grown  in  the  United  States  is  fed  to  livestock  and 
poultry. 

It's  a  gigantic  industry  for  the  reason  that  the 
average  American  is  a  steady  and  hearty  meat  eater. 
Over  a  period  of  years,  however,  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  meat  varies  very  little.  In  1900  it  was 
151  pounds  and  about  25  per  cent  of  the  family 
food  budget  went  for  meat.  Now,  a  half  century 
later,  according  to  Dow-Jones  figures,  the  per  capita 
consumption  is  148  pounds  a  year,  and  25  per  cent 
of  the  family  food  budget  still  goes  for  meat.  But 
the  industry  has  increased  enormously  because  the 
population  has  just  about  doubled  in  the  last  50 
years. 

Today  there  are  about  4,000  packers  in  the 
United  States,  each  of  whom  produces  at  least 
300,000  pounds  of  dressed  meat  annually,  and 
there  are  about  22,000  smaller  companies.  In  the 
50  years  of  expansion  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  trend  has  been  more  and  more  away  from  Chi- 
cago, until,  according  to  President  F.  W.  Hoffman, 
of  Cudahy,  "the  day  may  not  be  far  off  when  Chi- 
cago will  be  just  another  town  where  animals  are 
dispatched  and  meat  processed."  Cudahy's  main 
plant  now  is  in  Omaha,  and  the  company  is  moving 
its  main  offices  to  that  city  from  Chicago. 

There  are  more  packing  houses  in  Iowa  than  in 
any  other  state,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  there  is 
more  grain  in  Iowa  and  consequently  more  feed 
for  animals.  Cudahy  has  moved,  but  the  other 
three  members  of  what  once  was  known  as  the  Big 


CONTINUING 
EVERYMAN'S  MEAT 


Four  still  have  their  main  installations  in  Chicago. 

Nevertheless,  they  also  are  branching  out.  Swift 
has  about  50  packing  houses,  300  branch  houses, 
130  dairy  and  poultry  plants,  23  plant-food  facto- 
ries, 3 1  oil  mills  and  assorted  soap  factories  and  re- 
fineries for  meat  fats  and  vegetable  oils  scattered 
around  the  country.  Armour  has  34  slaughtering 
plants,  Cudahy  13,  and  Wilson  eight,  and  the  tide 
of  decentralization  is  still  running  strong.  The 
principal  meat-packing  states  are  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Ohio  and 
California. 

The  packers,  like  everyone  else,  want  to  cut 
distribution  costs  to  the  minimum.  The  most  ef- 
fective way  to  do  this  is  to  bring  the  market  and  the 
source  of  supply  closer  together.  This  means  put- 
ting packing  plants  at  focal  points  around  the  na- 
tion. 

Chicago  even  now  is  an  anachronism  so  far  as 
the  packing  industry  is  concerned.  It's  a  far  cry 
indeed  from  the  days  when  Gustavus  Franklin 
Swift  and  Philip  Danforth  Armour — Swift  was 
from  Cape  Cod  and  Armour  from  upstate. New 
York — and  their  brothers  came  to  Chicago.  They 
came  to  Chicago  because  so  many  of  the  cattle  and 
other  livestock  of  the  country  were  grown  west  of 
the  Mississippi  while  quantities  of  the  meat  were 
consumed  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  Chicago  was 
the  best  place,  distributionwise  and  marketwise,  to 
balance  these  factors.   This  was  in  1  875. 

Swift,  particularly,  was  impressed  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  not  having  to  ship  a  1,000-pound  steer 
over  1,000  miles  from  Chicago  to  Boston,  when 
somewhat  less  than  570  pounds  of  the  animal  could 
be   marketed,   for  it  was  an   expensive  business, 


ention — th 

lark  famou 

don't  mak 


especially  when  you  added  the  cost  of  feeding  an 
watering  the  animals  along  the  way. 

Swift  had  heard  of  a  newfangled  invention 
refrigerator  car.  Swift  once  made  a  rem 
in  the  meat  industry  ever  since:  "You 
money  in  the  cattle  business;  you  save  it."  So, 
his  and  Armour's  successors  are  doing  75  year 
later,  he  set  out  to  make  money  by  saving  on  dis 
tribution  costs.  He  moved  to  Chicago,  where  h 
could  buy  cattle  shipped  from  the  West,  slaughte 
them,  pack  the  meat  in  the  ice  cars  and  ship  it  t<| 
the  great  markets  of  the  Eastern  seaboard,  thu 
adding  tremendously  to  the  pay  load  of  each  ship] 
ment. 

The  early  refrigerator  cars  were  filled  and  rej 
filled  en  route,  with  ice  cut  in  winter  from  river 
and  lakes  and  stored  in  houses  along  the  right  o 
way.  Today  the  refrigerator  car  is  as  modern  a 
your  own  gleaming  refrigerator.  The  term  "pack 
ing,"  by  the  way,  comes  from  colonial  times,  wher 
the  only  way  to  keep  meat  more  than  a  few  days] 
was  to  "pack"  it  in  salt  or  brine. 

Chicago  became  the  meat  capital  of  the  work,1 
and  the  sprawling  metropolis  on  Lake  Michigan 
became  accustomed  to  the  high-heeled  boots  anc]| 
sombreros  of  cattlemen,  in  from  the  ranges  to  sel 
their  stock  at  the  great  yards.   They're  still  to  bt| 
seen  around  Chicago  hotels,  but  you  don't  notic 
them  much  any  more. 

The  city  also  began  to  live  up  to  the  meaning  ol 
its  name  in  the  Indian  language.  "Chicago"  is 
popularly  supposed  to  mean  "Wild  Onion,"  from| 
the  onion  grass  that  grew  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chi 
cago  River,  but  there  are  historians  who  say  other- 
wise: because  of  the  onion  grass  and  otherl 
odoriferous  weeds  that  grew  there  and  the  skunk! 
that  abounded  in  the  growths,  the  vicinity  was 
called  by  the  Indians,  "Place  of  the  Bad  Smell." 
When  it  became  the  meat  capital  of  the  world  it 
lived  up  to  this  name. 


"4-ff "  CLUBS  co-founder  Thomas  Wilson, 
hoard  chairman  of  \\  ilson  &  Company,  with 
son  Edward  Foss  Wilson,  company  president 


CHECKING  PORK  cutting  operations, 
II.  II.  Corey,  president  of  George  A.  Hormel  & 
Company,  talks  with  superintendent  Holleque 


RESEARCH  PAYS  off  in  service  as  well  as 
profit,  says  Dr.  R.  C.  Newton,  vice-president 
heading  up  this  activity  for  Swift  &  Company 
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ITVDVSTRY-WiDE  PROBLEMS  are  tackled  by  the  American  Meat  Institute  Founda- 
tion, set  up  by  packing  companies.  It  has  laboratories,  under  Dr.  H.  R.  Kraybill  (above),  in  a  new 
building  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  university  and  institute  scientists  work  together 


Bv  HENRY 
LA  COSSITT 


CATTLE  TR/IDI/VG  at  Chicago's  stockyards  is  a  simple,  straightforward  deal  without  writ- 
ten contracts.  Weigher  gives  seller  a  slip  which  he  deposits  in  bank.  By  then  his  cattle  may 
be  slaughtered  and  on  the  way  to  market.     Here  an  Armour  buyer  and  a  seller  talk  over  price 


But  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  meat-packing 
business.  The  smells  came  from  the  rendering 
plants,  the  owners  of  which  bought  condemned, 
diseased  or  dead  animals,  and  dropped  them  whole 
into  cooking  vats  to  make  commercial  greases. 

Swift,  Armour  and  the  others  moved  out  by  the 
stockyards  to  set  up  their  packing  plants.  The 
yards — the  Chicago  Union  Stock  Yards,  to  give 
them  their  full  name — had  been  opened  in  1865, 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1871  and  rebuilt. 
They  were  again  swept  by  fire  in  1934  and  again  re- 
built. The  yards  and  Packingtown,  as  the  packing- 
plant  area  is  known,  are  a  world  in  themselves,  with 
streets,  police  force,  fire  department  and  other 
municipal  services.  They  occupy  a  square  mile  in 
southwest  Chicago,  about  five  miles  from  the  cele- 
brated Loop  district.  The  area  is  divided  evenly 
between  the  yards  and  Packingtown. 

In  the  yards  there  are  150  miles  of  railroad 
track,  and  13,000  pens,  8,500  of  which  are  cov- 
ered to  house  sheep  and  hogs.  There  are  35  miles 
of  alleys,  or  chutes,  for  cattle,  five  miles  of  which 
are  for  hogs.  Like  the  packing  industry  itself,  the 
yards  are  a  vast  complex  of  activities  which  handle 
an  enormous  volume' of  livestock.  The  record  re- 
ceipts for  one  day  are  49,128  cattle,  122,749  hogs, 
and  71,792  sheep. 

The  packers,  contrary  to  common  belief,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  stock- 
yards and  have  no  financial  interest  in  the  company 
that  operates  them.  This  is  an  independent  concern, 
operating  under  federal  regulations,  that  furnishes 
facilities  for  the  great  livestock  market,  and  nothing 
more.  It  boards  and  rooms  the  animals,  and  makes 
its  money  from  fees  paid  by  the  buyers  and  sellers 
for  use  of  the  property.  All  transactions  take  place 
in  the  yards  themselves  and  the  method  of  dealing 
hasn't  varied  in  the  85  years  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
have  been  in  operation.  It  still  is  one  of  the  sim- 
plest, most  straightforward  ways  of  dealing  in  ex- 
istence. 

The  trading  starts  as  early  as  seven  o'clock  each 
weekday  and  is  practically  completed  by  noon. 
Stockmen  or  their  commissioned  agents  are  on 
hand  with  their  shipments  when  the  packing-house 
buyers  arrive.  The  yards  now  are  seething  with 
activity,  as  the  bawling,  bleating  and  squealing  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  hogs  jostle  one  another  in  the  pens. 

In  the  Lingo  of  the  Stockyards 

The  buyer  is  on  horseback  and  rides  into  a  pen 
to  look  over  the  steers  with  a  sharp  and  practiced 
eye. 

"What  are  you  saying?"  the  selling  agent  asks. 

"Twenty-four,  eighty-five,"  the  buyer  may  reply. 

"Over  the  hill,"  the  agent  says. 

"Open  the  gate,"  says  the  buyer  and  rides  away. 

The  agent  has  asked  for  a  bid,  the  buyer  has 
made  his  bid,  and  the  agent  has  told  him  he  would 
have  to  go  beyond  the  next  dollar  figure,  twenty- 
five.  This  the  buyer  has  considered  too  high  and  he 
has  left. 

At  the  next  pen  he  says  to  the  agent,  "What  do  I 
hear?"  and  the  agent  replies,  "Twenty-four,  eighty- 
five,"  to  which  the  buyer  answers,  "Weigh  'em!" 

The  deal  is  closed.  There  is  nothing  in  writing 
yet,  nothing  at  all  to  show  a  contract  has  been  made 
except  the  buyer's  word  that  the  deal  has  been 
closed.  Nevertheless,  the  animals  are  driven  on  the 
scales.  The  weighman,  an  employee  of  the  yards, 
gives  slips  showing  the  weight  of  the  animals  and 
the  price,  which  has  been  given  to  him  orally.  The 
slips  are  negotiable  paper  and  they  are  the  only 
written  record  of  the  deal.  In  Chicago,  they  are 
convertible  into  a  check  that  the  seller  takes  home 
with  him  that  night  for  deposit  in  his  bank. 

But  even  before  he  converts  his  paper,  the  ani- 
mals he  has  sold  probably  have  been  slaughtered 
and  are  on  their  way  to  a  retail  market.  The  indus- 
try prefers  to  say  the  animals  are  "dispatched"  and 
here,  again,  the  methods  haven't  changed  in  85 
years.   Cattle  are  stunned  (Continued  on  p<i%e  60) 
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Untangling 


How  it  was  done  by  two  cities -Allentown,  Pennsylv; 


ii  j 


IN  MAY,  1946.  an  Allen- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  news- 
paper executive  named 
Donald  P.  Miller  became  tired 
of  talking  himself  hoarse  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  awaken  his 
fellow  townsmen  to  the  fact 
that  traffic  congestion  was 
wrecking  their  city,  so  he  de- 
cided to  try  a  novel  approach. 
First,  he  checked  an  atlas  for 
cities  the  size  of  Allentown. 
He  arbitrarily  chose  Decatur, 
Illinois.  Next,  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  pamphlet  describing 
the  horrible  effects  of  traffic 
congestion  on  the  economic  well-being  of  that  city, 
following  it  with  a  simple  plan  which  he  said  saved 
the  situation  in  the  nick  of  time.  The  simple  plan, 
of  course,  was  Miller's  own. 

Miller  printed  1,000  copies  of  the  pamphlet  on 
the  presses  of  his  newspapers.  Then  he  asked  Fred 
Schaub,  an  executive  of  the  Decatur  Herald  and  Re- 
view, to  mail  the  pamphlets  from  Decatur  to  1,000 
leading  Allentown  businessmen,  including  himself. 
The  pamphlets  arrived,  and  soon  the  city  was  swept 
with  great  enthusiasm  for  "The  Decatur  Plan." 


Today,  with  Americans  owning  about  three  fourths  of  the  world's  motor  vehicles,  we 
are  living  in  what  has  been  called  the  Golden  Automobile  Age.  But  we  are  being 
denied  full  benefit  of  our  45,000,000  pleasure  and  business  vehicles  because  traffic  con- 
gestion has  become  so  acute  many  of  our  cities  are  almost  literally  being  strangled. 
Most  of  them  were  laid  out  for  the  horse-and-buggy  era,  and  few  have  taken  the  bold, 
decisive  steps  demanded  by  the  age  of  the  automobile.  Bumper-to-bumper  tie-ups  are 
not  peculiar  to  the  large  cities;  smaller  cities  face  the  same  traffic  problem.  In  the 
accompanying  article,  Collier's  Bill  Davidson  reveals  how  two  of  them  tackled  it. 
Their  methods  are  particularly  interesting  because  most  Americans  five  in  commu- 
nities of  25,000  to  250,000.  Future  issues  will  carry  other  reports  on  Our  Strangled  Cities 


Before  long,  a  similar  program  was  rushed  into 
effect,  and  today  Allentown  ranks  as  one  of  the  few 
American  cities  which  have  pretty  well  solved  the 
near-disastrous  problem. 

Ironically,  Decatur  has  struggled  along  with  its 
traffic  problem.  But  recently  the  city  began  con- 
sidering adopting  the  Allentown  plan. 

This  incident  illustrates  three  major  premises: 
(a)  The  Bible  was  correct  about  a  prophet  being 
without  honor  in  his  own  country;  (b)  it  is  just  as 
difficult  to  get  people  to  do  something  about  traffic 


strangulation  in  small  cities 
it  is  in  great  metropolises;  ar 
(c)  there  is  no  basis  for  tl 
general  American  belief  th 
to  escape  crippling  traffic  co 
gestion,  all  you  have  to  do 
move  from  a  large  city  to 
smaller  one. 

Actually,  there  is  no  diffe 

ence  between  traffic  strangul 

tion  in  large  and  small  cities- 

except  for  the  extent  of  ttl 

congested  area.    This,  forti 

nately,  makes  the  smaller  cii 

less  prone  to  traffic-induce 

catastrophes,  since  the  dowi 

town    section    generally    is    limited    enough    fc 

ambulances  and  fire  engines  to  go  around  the  coi 

gestion,  without  losing  too  much  time. 

Even  so,  Kansas  City,  Kansas  (population  140 
000),  once  had  a  series  of  fires  near  its  main  stree, 
Minnesota  Avenue,  which  caused  City  Attorne 
Alton  H.  Skinner  to  throw  his  hands  up  in  dismay 
Skinner  wrote,  in  1940:  "During  the  rush  houn 
and  the  holiday  seasons,  the  presence  of  so  man 
cars  upon  the  main  street  of  the  city  adds  tremen 
dously  to  the  hazards  of  fire.  First,  if  a  fire  break1 


Ailentouvn9  Pennsylvania 


Businessmen  banded  together  and  built  "park  and  shop"  lots  like  this 


The  result  is  streets  clear  of  parked  cars  and  traffic  moving  freely 
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¥qffic  Snarl 


\ti  Kansas  City,  Kansas— and  done  well 


By  BILL  DAVIDSON 


^out,  the  vehicles  themselves  may  become  involved 

Sin  the  conflagration,  and  the  large  amount  of  gaso- 
line carried  in  the  tanks  of  the  cars  adds  to  the  fire 
hazard.  Second,  the  owners  of  parked  vehicles  can- 
not be  found  to  move  their  cars,  and  almost  invari- 
ably the  ignition  of  the  cars  is  locked  and  possibly 
the  doors,  so  that  the  cars  cannot  be  moved  by 
manual  power.  And  third,  cars  moving  to  and  from 
the  curb  impede  the  traffic  in  the  street  in  the  path 
of  the  fire  equipment." 

To  translate  Mr.  Skinner's  polite  terminology 
into  brutal  simplicities,  this  means  that  a  child  can 
be  killed  in  a  small-city  fire  because  fire  trucks 
spend  precious  minutes  struggling  through  a  maze 

;  of  vehicles  around  the  one  main  street. 

In  nearly  every  small  American  city,  the  traffic- 
accident  rate  shot  up  alarmingly  after  the  war. 

.  "Congestion  did  it,"  said  one  city  planning  director. 
"Kids  kept  darting  into  a  snarl  of  traffic  from  be- 
hind parked  cars."  In  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  I 
found  a  policeman  holding  his  head  in  despair  on 
a  Saturday  night,  the  one  night  when  all  parking 
restrictions  are  off,  and  Allentown's  Hamilton 
Street  is  a  madhouse.  "Look  at  that,"  the  cop  said. 
"Cursing,  hornblowing,  traffic  moving  bumper  to 
bumper  and  blocking  off  the  whole  street.  If  any- 
one gets  hit  by  a  car  here,  we'd  have  to  carry  him 


Kansas  City9  Kansas 


a  block  to  load  him  on  an  ambulance.  I've  done  it 
before.  The  ambulance  couldn't  get  through." 

But  even  more  serious  than  all  this  are  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  traffic  strangulation,  which 
are  just  as  serious  in  small  cities  as  in  metropolitan 
giants  like  New  York  and  Los  Angeles.  And  it  was 
the  economic  symptoms — decay,  slums,  depression 
in  downtown  areas  abandoned  by  shoppers  and 
business — that  caused  Allentown  and  Kansas  City 
to  take  effective  action.  There  are  a  dozen  other 
small  municipalities  which  have  done  as  remark- 
able a  job;  but  Collier's  has  selected  Allentown  and 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  because  they  best  illustrate 
the  two  proved  methods  of  removing  the  fingers  of 
traffic  congestion  from  the  municipal  throat. 

In  Allentown  (population  102,000),  free  enter- 
prise did  the  job.  When  the  war  ended  in  1945, 
some  65,000  automobiles  from  the  surrounding 
area  began  jamming  into  the  20-square-block  shop- 
ping center — seemingly  all  at  the  same  time.  Allen- 
town was  not  enforcing  regulations  prohibiting 
parking  in  those  days,  and  the  downtown  district 
became  a  jungle.  Streets  were  clogged  with  parked 
and  double-parked  vehicles,  traffic  was  slowed  to  a 
crawl,  and  soon — in  the  normal  course  of  traffic- 
congestion  decay — people  began  to  take  their  busi- 
ness elsewhere. 


The  big  Sears,  Roebuck  store  saw  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall  and  shocked  the  city  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  it  was  moving  from  the  crowded 
downtown  section  to  an  outlying  district  where 
there  was  plenty  of  parking  space.  Two  other  com- 
panies followed  suit,  and  real-estate  values  began 
to  drop  in  the  central  shopping  area.  Allentown 
was  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  what  the  social 
scientists  call  an  "exploded"  city,  a  city  with  a 
blighted,  run-down,  slum-ridden  core,  and  suburbs 
with  their  own  business  sections. 

A  few  months  before,  a  tiny  airplane  had  begun 
soaring  over  the  city  every  day.  The  plane  kept 
swinging  low,  investigating  alleys  and  back  yards, 
and  taking  photos  from  the  air.  The  plane  belonged 
to  the  Morning  Allentown  Call  and  Evening  Chron- 
icle and  in  it  was  Donald  P.  Miller,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  two  newspapers. 

The  plane's  activities  remained  a  mystery  to  the 
citizens  of  Allentown  until  one  day  in  the  spring 
of  1945  when  Miller  had  lunch  with  shoe  merchant 
Harvey  L.  Farr  and  Charles  E.  Folwell,  president 
of  the  Zollinger-Harned  department  store.  Miller 
said,  "There's  only  one  way  to  save  this  town.  We've 
got  to  get  the  parked  cars  off  the  streets  to  let  traf- 
fic move.  Then  the  city  must  build  free  parking  lots 
in    the    heart    of    the    (Continued   on    page    71) 


City  government  did  the  job  in  Kansas  City. 
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Slums  near  Minnesota  Avenue  were  razed  for  parking  space.     Business  at  once  revived 
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By  DOROTHY  M.  JOHNSON 

It  was  the  end  of  Francis  Mason's  weary  search  for  the  brother  his  family  had  so  cruelly 
wronged.  And  the  man  who  faced  him  was  a  painted  old  warrior  adorned  with  human  scalps 


BIJE  WILCOX  leaned  against  a  cottonwood 
trunk  and  watched  Francis  Mason's  nervous 
fussing,  half  amused  and  half  exasperated. 
Bije  was  a  grim  man,  lean  and  hard  as  jerked  buf- 
falo beef,  with  hair  and  beard  the  color  of  melting 
snow  in  a  chinook.  He  was  not  completely  relaxed 
as  he  stood  there,  smoking  his  stub  of  a  pipe — no 
man  lived  in  Injun  country  very  long  after  he 
stopped  watching  for  trouble,  and  Bije  had  been 
there  for  forty  years. 

With  a  casual  movement  he  glanced  back  the 
way  they  had  come,  toward  the  Army  fort,  two 
days'  ride  north.  Danger  could  come  to  this  ren- 
dezvous from  that  direction  if  the  major  guessed 
that  Mason  was  looking  for  Cheyennes,  but  noth- 
ing stirred  across  the  prairie. 

Danger  could  come  from  the  south,  too,  from 
the  Cheyenne  camp  that  was  down  there — or  had 
been,  a  week  earlier.  The  good  thing  about  waiting 
under  the  cottonwoods  was  that,  if  trouble  came, 
a  man  could  see  its  dust  far  off. 

Bije  scorned  the  man  who  had  hired  him,  this 
Francis  Mason  from  Philadelphia,  but  he  admitted 
that  the  greenhorn  had  courage  and  determination. 
Also,  he  had  money.  He  paid  for  what  he  got.  For 
two  years  the  Easterner  had  been  searching  for  his 
lost  brother,  at  trading  posts  and  Army  forts  all 
along  the  frontier. 

Francis  Mason  sat  down  to  smoke  but  did  not  fin- 
ish the  pipe.  He  went  over  and  fussed  again  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  gifts  he  had  laid  out  on  a 
blanket,  moving  the  carbines,  the  red  cloth,  the 
beads  and  the  knives  so  everything  would  show  up 
to  best  advantage. 

"When  did  he  say  he  would  come?"  Mason  de- 
manded. 

"Never  said  he'd  come  at  all,"  Bije  Wilcox 
growled.  "Said  maybe  somebody  would  come, 
sometime."  He  added,  "If  he  does  come,  he'll  bring 
an  interpreter.  He  don't  talk  English,  only  Chey- 
enne and  sign." 

"You  speak  Cheyenne,"  Mason  argued.  "Why 
does  he  need  an  interpreter?" 

Bije  shrugged.  "Why  should  he  trust  me?  I'm  a 
white  man." 

"How  could  he  be  my  brother  Charles?"  Mason 
demanded  in  an  arguing  sort  of  way.  "Charles  was 
well-educated.  He  wrote  poetry.  The  green  book 
on  the  blanket  contains  the  poems  he  left.  We  had 
them  published." 

"I  never  promised  to  bring  any  brother  of  yours 
to  this  rendezvous,"  Bije  reminded  him.  "The  man 
I  talked  to  is  a  Cheyenne  war  chief."  And  after  a 
while,  he  thought,  I'll  get  around  to  telling  you  what 
he  was  when  I  first  knew  him,  thirty  years  ago. 

The  Cheyenne  war  chief,  Bije  reflected  compla- 
cently, had  been  making  medicine  on  the  other  side 
of  that  yellow  hill  since  noon.  By  the  flight  of  a 
bird  he  knew  someone  was  there;  by  the  thin 
streamer  of  smoke  he  knew  there  was  a  medicine 
fire.  The  fact  that  he  had  seen  these  things  was  a 
good  sign.  When  Injuns  wanted  to  keep  hidden, 
there  was  nothing  to  see. 

Francis  Mason  murmured,  "The  mark  you  said 
was  on  his  cheek.  The  big  red  mark  as  if  a  man's 


'I  was  born  again,'"'  Medicine  Mark 
told  them.  "Now  I  am  an  old  man.  I 
try  to  help  my  people.  I  wear  the 
war  shirt,  and   it  is   a   heavy   burden' 


hand  had  been  pressed  there.  How  many  men  like 
that  would  there  be  in  the  world?" 

Only  one,  thought  Bije  Wilcox.  And  the  white 
man  who  had  it  used  to  call  it  the  Mark  of  Cain. 

He  answered,  "Injuns  paint.  You  know  that.  It's 
his  medicine,  that  red  hand  is.  A  man  goes  out  on  a 
hill  and  starves  himself  to  get  a  vision,  or  he  goes 
through  the  torture  at  the  pole,  and  his  dream  tells 
him  his  medicine.  .  .  .  All  I  said  I'd  do  was  take  a 
message  to  a  Cheyenne  with  a  red  hand  on  his  face 
and  promise  him  presents  if  he'd  come  here  for  you 
to  talk  to.  And  I  done  it  and  I  like  to  lost  my  hair 
when  his  young  men  came  out  to  meet  me. 

"He  takes  a  risk,  coming  so  far  with  no  war 
party,"  Bije  reminded  Mason.  "But  he  wouldn't  let 
me  take  you  near  his  camp.  He  protects  his  people." 

And  wouldn't  the  major  like  to  ride  out  and  catch 
him  here!  Bije  reflected.  For  years  the  Army  had 
tried  to  get  Medicine  Mark  to  come  in  and  touch 
the  pen  to  a  treaty,  but  the  message  he  sent  was  al- 
ways the  same — an  arrow  with  blood  dried  on  it. 
The  Army  still  wanted  Medicine  Mark,  but  not  to 
talk  of  treaties. 

Bije  leaned  against  the  cottonwood  trunk,  wait- 
ing for  time  to  pass,  aware  that  the  thin  streamer  of 
smoke  was  gone,  and  feeling  the  sun  work  on  his 
stiffening  joints. 

"He  wouldn't  come,"  Bije  said,  "if  I  hadn't  prom- 
ised him  guns  and  ammunition.  The  horses,  they're 
for  show,  and  the  rest  is  for  pretty." 

Except  the  things  Mason  had  put  on  the  blanket 
to  trap  him,  Bije  thought.  Might  work,  too.  It 
might. 

The  cunning  man  from  Philadelphia!  The  veho 
spinning  a  web!  Was  it  an  accident  that  in  the 
Cheyenne  tongue  veho  meant  white  man  as  well 
as  spider? 

The  veho  said,  as  if  he  had  read  Bije's  mind,  "As 
I  told  you,  I'd  pay  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  man 
who  could  bring  me  my  brother." 

Bije  grunted.  The  veho's  web  was  hung  with 
gold,  enough  to  keep  a  man  in  comfort  for  quite  a 
while.  Comfort  was  a  thing  a  mountain  man  did 
not  think  about,  except  when  he  happened  to  have 
it.  But  when  his  occupation  was  gone  with  the  fur 
trade  and  his  youth  gone  with  the  years,  when  his 
ancient  wounds  irked  him  and  supple  joints  were 
stiffening,  what  then  for  one  who  had  been  a  moun- 
tain man?  The  Army  had  no  use  on  its  civilian  pay- 
roll for  a  scout  too  stiff  to  ride  all  day  or  a  hunter 
who  brought  in  little  meat.  But  a  man  with  a  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  stake,  a  man  who  knew  Injun 
trading — Bije  started  planning  what  stock  a  trader 
should  have. 

Francis  Mason  shivered  and  looked  back  the 
way  they  had  come. 

"I  been  watching,"  Bije  informed  him.  "Noth- 
ing's coming  from  that  way.  But  somebody's  going 
to  come  around  that  yellow  hill  yonder  in  a  few 
minutes.  Wisht  you'd  set  down  and  act  like  it  didn't 
matter." 

After  a  while  he  remarked,  "There  comes  two  In- 
juns." He  fired  his  rifle  in  the  air  and  walked  for- 
ward, away  from  the  fire,  shouting  in  Cheyenne, 
"Welcome,  friends!   Welcome!" 

That  gunshot  greeting,  the  ancient  sign  of  peace, 
was  pointless  in  these  modern  times.  When  Bije 
was  young  and  the  rifle  was  a  flintlock  Hawken,  the 
greeting  emptied  it  and  proved  good  will.  Now  he 
carried  a  Henry  with  five  cartridges  remaining  in 
the  magazine.  The  greeting  was  nothing  but  a  lie. 
Bije  had  met  a  lot  of  lies  in  his  lifetime. 


The  whole  meeting  was  risky,  and  he  did  not  wel- 
come danger  with  the  high  heart  of  a  young  man. 
But  the  risk  was  worth  while.  Mason  had  paid  him 
for  arranging  the  rendezvous,  v/ould  pay  him  an- 
other thousand  dollars  when  he  said,  "That's  the 
man  you're  looking  for."  Besides,  Bije  was  going  to 
learn  the  answer  to  a  riddle  that  had  been  fretting 
him  for  thirty  years:  why  such  a  man  as  Cain  had 
come  West  in  the  first  place,  and  why  he  had  turned 
Injun.  .  .  . 

The  two  riders  greeted  him  from  far  off — a  lithe 
young  Cheyenne,  perhaps  seventeen,  almost  naked 
because  he  had  not  yet  enough  war  honors  to  show 
up  in  his  costume,  arid  a  stately  older  man  who  had 
about  all  the  war  honors  a  man  was  likely  to  live 
long  enough  to  earn. 

"There's  Medicine  Mark,"  Bije  announced.  "The 
young  one  is  his  third  son,  Rules  His  Horses.  He'll 
interpret." 

Mason  had  not  thought  of  asking  how  a  young 
Indian  might  have  learned  English  if  he  had  never 
lived  with  white  men. 

Looking  at  the  haughty  youth  and  at  the  stately 
warrior,  Bije  was  wrenched  with  envy.  If  I'd  kept  a 
woman,  he  realized,  instead  of  sending  'em  back  to 
their  fathers'  lodges — the  Shoshone  girl,  them  two 
Hunkpapas,  the  Crow  I  called  Sally,  even  that  Ree 
that  come  near  talking  me  to  death — if  I'd  kept  one 
of  'em  for  more  than  just  a  winter,  I'd  have  boys  of 
my  own  by  now  to  bring  in  meat.  No  need  for  the 
veho's  ludas  money  then. 

But  I  sent  'em  back,  and  my  sons,  if  I  had  any, 
went  with  'em.  I  wonder  how  many  tall  half-blood 
boys  of  mine  are  living  in  the  peaked  lodges?  But  I 
never  could  stay  with  'em.  I  couldn't  turn  Injun. 
By  God,  I'm  still  a  white  man.  A  veho  myself. 
He  smiled  meagerly,  glancing  slit-eyed  at  the  chief, 
Medicine  Mark,  hating  him  for  what  he  had. 

THE  Cheyenne  warrior's  hair  hung  in  two  gray 
braids  wrapped  in  otter  skin.  The  medicine 
mark  was  vivid,  a  great  red  hand  printed  on  the 
side  of  the  brown,  seamed  face.  From  slits  in  his 
ears  hung  silver  medals. 

He  wore  the  insignia  of  courage  proved  in  many 
battles,  the  costume  that  could  be  bought  only  with 
boldness  and  with  blood.  So  fully  proved  in  valor 
that  he  could  afford  not  to  boast  too  much  about 
it,  he  did  not  wear  an  eagle-feather  war  bonnet. 
The  war  shirt  told  enough — the  buckskin  shirt 
fringed  with  human  hair. 

Francis  Mason  stepped  forward  with  a  quick 
sound  that  was  not  quite  a  name,  and  Bije  warned, 
"I'll  talk.  That's  his  war  outfit  he's  got  on." 

Bije  spoke  at  length,  piecing  out  the  harsh,  chok- 
ing syllables  of  the  Cheyenne  tongue  with  accus- 
tomed gestures  of  the  sign  language.  The  man  with 
the  red  hand  on  his  cheek  answered  briefly. 

Bije  explained  to  Mason,  "He  says  he  can't  stay. 
Just  happened  to  come  here."  He  spoke  further, 
coaxing,  gesturing  toward  the  spread  presents  on 
the  red  blanket. 

The  old  warrior  rode  over  and  looked  down  at 
the  gifts.  He  nodded  and  got  off  his  horse. 

A  little  lame  now,  eh?  Bije  thought,  meanly 
pleased  to  see  him  limp.  But  you  got  sons  to  make 
your  meat  and  a  woman  to  cook  it. 

The  young  Indian  picketed  the  horses  and  came 
back,  his  chin  up  and  his  eyes  wary,  never  letting 
go  of  his  rifle.  Part  of  the  metal  of  the  side  plate 
was  missing,  replaced  with  hardened  hide. 

Bije  Wilcox  said,  "This  (Continued  on  page  61) 
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Not  just  an  order  taker,  Sices  advises — sometimes  tells — stores  what  to  stock.     Here  he  is  with  a  buyer  (at  table)  of  new  fall  suits 


LITTLE  WOMEN 
are  GOLDEN 


By  COLLIE  SMALL 

For  years  most  suit  makers  slighted   the  "half-pints."   That 
gave  Murray  Sices  an  idea.  Now  the  trade  calls  him  a  genius 


BEING  a  success  in  the  rough-and-tumble  New 
York  garment  business  requires  that  a  man 
operate  on  a  continuous  dead  run  or  perish 
by  the  side  of  the  road.  Murray  Sices,  who  at  thirty- 
one  is  definitely  a  success,  is  no  exception.  He  has 
little  time  for  self-appraisal.  On  certain  rare  oc- 
casions when  the  machines  are  idle,  however,  he 
likes  to  think  of  himself  as  the  savior  of  thousands 
of  American  women  who,  being  short,  fat  or  other- 
wise at  variance  from  the  norm,  have  been  left 
stranded  by  the  women's  ready-to-wear  industry. 
The  figures  of  perhaps  75  per  cent  of  the  women 
in  America,  it  appears,  are  not  "normal."  The 
majority,  in  other  words,  cannot  wear  regular  sizes 
without  extensive  alterations,  and  Sices  has  taken 
spectacular  advantage  of  this  parlous  situation.  Be- 
cause he  is  the  largest  exclusive  manufacturer  of 
half-size,  or  off-size,  women's  suits,  which  he  calls 
Murray  Sices  Originals,  he  actually  has  rescued 


within  the  short  space  of  six  years  any  number  of 
disillusioned  women  who  had  sorrowfully  con- 
cluded there  was  something  wrong  with  them. 

Sices'  concern  over  the  predicament  of  the  mod- 
ern woman  speaks  well  for  his  motives,  although 
they  naturally  are  not  altogether  altruistic,  and  in 
addition  it  has  given  him,  at  his  tender  age,  the 
status  of  genius  in  New  York's  frenzied  garment 
center.  It  does  not,  however,  speak  so  well  for  the 
garment  industry.  In  its  haste  to  get  to  market,  the 
industry  obviously  lost  sight  of  some  universal 
truths. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  average  American  woman  is  slightly  more  than 
five  feet,  three  inches  tall.  About  one  per  cent  are 
"quarter-pints"  under  four  feet  nine  and  nearly  65 
per  cent  are  "half-pints"  between  four  feet  nine 
and  five  feet  four.  Statistics  like  these  should  have 
made  things  fairly  clear  to  the  people  supplying 
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America's  women  with  their  ready-made  suits,  bui 
the  industry  apparently  sized  things  for  what  it  con 
sidered  the  average  woman.  Unfortunately,  thj 
difference  between  the  industry's  conception  of  tfo; 
average  woman  and  the  woman  herself  turned  ou 
to  be  considerable. 

The  industry,  moreover,  cannot  explain  how  i 
got  so  far  off  the  track  that  the  majority  of  ready: 
to-wear  clothes  should  be  sized  for  the  minority" 
There  has  always  been  a  half-size  business,  but  il» 
was  merely  a  side  line  with  most  manufacturers  un 
til  Sices  took  his  long  and  breathless  leap  into  half 
sizes  only  and  sprinted  away  to  a  commanding  lea< 
over  his  nonplused  competitors. 

Thanks  largely  to  Sices,  the  half-size  business  ha: 
now  grown  to  formidable  proportions.    Russeks 
the  New  York  specialty  store,  does  65  per  cent  o: 
its  women's  suit  business  in  half-sizes;  before  tht^ 
war.  it  sold  only  15  per  cent  in  the  so-called  offl 
sizes.   Since  1944,  by  his  own  estimate,  Sices  ha«l 
manufactured    and    sold    some    600,000   half-size! 
suits  and  has  entrenched  himself  in  such  otheir 
stores  as  Lane  Bryant  in  St.  Louis  and  Lord  & 
Taylor  in  New  York,  Marshall  Field  in  Chicago, 
the  City  of  Paris  in  San  Francisco  and  the  May 
Company  in  Los  Angeles.    All  told,   more  than 
4,000  stores  handle  his  apparel  and  more  than  400 
of  them  maintain  departments  which  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  Sices  Originals  at  prices  ranging  from 
$39  to  $69. 

All  this  has  naturally  had  a  healthy  effect  on  the 
books  of  the  Murray  Sices  Corporation.  In  1944, 
the  first  year  of  his  geniushood,  Sices  grossed  a 
mere  $300,000.  By  1946,  he  was  up  to  the  safer 
level  of  $900,000.  In  1948,  he  topped  $3,000,000. 
Last  year  was  not  an  auspicious  year  for  most 
manufacturers,  but  Sices  swam  confidently  up- 
stream and  emerged  with  a  gross  of  some  $4,500,- 
000.  This  year,  he  expects  to  do  a  business  in 
excess  of  $6,000,000. 

In  the  course  of  his  career  in  half-sizes,  Sices  has 
acquired  a  certain  wariness.    Women  are  notori- 
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TWICE   AWARDED   THE   FASHION   ACADEMY   GOLD   MEDAL 
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QUIET  WHISPERS  QUALITY 


Ine  look  will  show  you  why  New  York's  famed  Fashion  Academy 
i  chosen  Ford  as  "Fashion  Car  of  the  Year"  for  the  second  year 
i  row. 

Test  Drive"  it  and  you'll  know  it's  in  a  class  by  itself  for  per- 
■mance— on  back  road  or  boulevard!  You'll  thrill  to  the  "feel"  of 
:  100  h.p.  V-8  engine  or  its  companion  in  quality,  the  95  h.p. 
|;1  And  you  can  measure  the  economy,  mile  after  mile,  in  dollars 
\i  cents!  It's  economical  to  purchase  .  . .  economical  to  operate  .  .  . 
•>nomical  to  maintain  .  .  .  and  it's  high  in  resale  value! 
"Test  Drive"  a  '50  Ford  at  your  Ford  Dealer's  today.  It's  the  one 
e  car  . . .  the  economy  car  .  .  .  of  the  low-price  field! 
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R  I     ROSE 
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1941 


115.117   M .  P.  H . 
MAURI  ROSE,  FLOYD  DAVIS 


1939 


115.035   M.P.H. 
WILBUR    SHAW 


1937 


113.58   M.P.H. 
WILBUR    SHAW 


1933 


104.16   M.P.H. 
LOUIS    MEYER 
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DE   PAOLO 
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GEORGE    ROBSON 


1940 


114.277   M.P.H. 
WILBUR    SHAW 
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1938 


1  17.20   M.P.H. 
FLOYD  ROBERTS 


1936 


109.06   M.P.H. 
LOUIS    MEYER 


1932 


104.14  M.P.H. 
FRED     FRAME 


1924, 


98.23   M.P.H. 
OE  BOYER,  I.  CORUM 


Cnprri«tit.  i«5o.  Tbo  FireMon^  Tir*  A  Rubber  ro.         Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 
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CONSECUTIVE  INDIANAPOLIS  RACES 

HAVE  BEEN  WON  ON 


1950  —  124.002   M.P.H. 


JOHNNIE    PARSONS 


"'HE  Indianapolis  Race  is  more 

.  than  a  breath-taking  spectacle  of 

eed;  more  than  a  colorful  carnival 

thrills  and  chills.  It  is  not  just  a 

int.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  practical, 

arturous  test  of  new  engineering 

kvelopments  before  they  are  adopted 


for  regular  production.  Authorities  say 
that  500  miles  on  the  speedway  are 
equal  to  50,000  miles  of  ordinary 
driving  ...  5  years  of  average  service 
crowded  into  less  than  Ax/l  hours! 

For  many  years,  every  driver  in  the 
race  has  bought  Firestone  Tires,  be- 


cause  no  driver  is  willing  to  risk  his  life 
or  chances  of  victory  on  anything  less 
than  the  safest  tires  that  money  can 
buy.  Remember  that  fact  the  next  time 
you  buy  tires.  Protect  your  life  and  the 
lives  of  others  by  equipping  your  car 
with  a  set  of  new  Firestone  Tires. 
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97.58   M.P.H. 
RAY      KEECH 


1928 


99.48  M.P.H. 
LOUIS    MEYER 


1927 


97.54   M.P.H. 
GEORGE  SOUDERS 


1926 


95.88  M.P.H. 
FRANK  LOCKHART 


121 


89.62  M.P.H. 
TOMMY  MILTON 


1920 


88.55  M.P.H. 
GASTON  CHEVROLET 


1913 


76.92  M.P.H. 
JULES    GOUX 


1911 


74.59  M.P.H. 
RAY    HARROUN 
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ously  sensitive  about  the  size  of  almost  ev- 
erything they  wear,  and  a  woman  who  feels 
she  is  an  inbetween  is  likely  to  be  hypersen- 
sitive, especially  if  she  thinks  the  ready-to- 
wear  industry  regards  her  as  a  freak.  Sices 
is  acutely  conscious  of  this  and  ojh_er  female 
reflexes,  and  if  he  could  think  of  a  suitable 
substitute  he  would  not  even  use  the  term 
"half-size."  So  far,  however,  a  more  flat- 
tering designation  has  eluded  him. 

Retail  stores  have  always  recognized  that 
there  are  fundamental  weaknesses  in  lady 
shoppers.  For  example,  it  has  been  virtu- 
ally compulsory  in  many  stores  to  caution 
new  salesgirls  never  to  ask  a  potential  suit 
buyer  what  size  she  wears.  For  reasons  of 
ego,  the  woman  is  almost  always  tempted 
to  name  a  size  that  is  too  small  for  her,  and 
when  she  finds  she  cannot  get  into  it  her  dis- 
position suffers  accordingly. 

A  New  Form  of  Flattery 

Other  stores  go  a  step  beyond  that  and 
mark  everything  down  one  size  to  begin 
with.  Thus,  when  even  a  regular-size  woman 
comes  in  expecting  to  have  to  wear  a  size  40 
and  goes  out  instead  with  what  appears  to 
be  a  38,  she  is,  if  the  store  has  calculated 
correctly,  teetering  dizzily  on  the  brink  of 
pure  ecstasy. 

Besides  making  suits  that  fit  the  majority 
of  women  without  the  tedium  of  heavy  al- 
terations, Sices  has  also  solved  the  problem 
of  the  psychology  of  sizes.  He  uses  small 
numbers.  Whereas  many  manufacturers  wit- 
lessly  incur  the  wrath  of  off-size  women  by 
starting  their  suit  sizes  at,  say  32,  Sices 
Originals  begin  disarmingly  at  HV2  and  go 
only  as  high  as  an  innocent-sounding  24 V2. 
The  24>/£,  however,  is  really  equivalent  to  a 
short  42. 

"These  are  the  gimmicks  that  Ponce  de 
Leon  was  looking  for,"  a  buyer  friend  of 
Sices  said  rapturously  not  long  ago.  "When 
Murray  found  the  half-size  business,  he 
found  the  Fountain  of  Youth." 

Whatever  it  is,  Sices  agrees  he  has  found 
something.  In  fact,  the  demand  for  his  suits 
has  been  such  that  he  is  now  feeling  the  first 
pangs  of  exhaustion.  Although  he  is  six 
feet  tall,  and  the  picture  of  health,  he  has 
ulcers  and  sustains  himself  largely  on  a  diet 
of  one-minute  eggs.  His  blood  pressure  is 
inclined  to  register  alarming  upward  swoops 
on  occasion  and  he  visits  his  physician  fre- 
quently to  have  it  stabilized.  He  also  con- 
sults a  psychiatrist  regularly  in  the  hope  of 
finding  out  what  makes  him  Tun,  but  the  re- 
sults of  these  visits  have  not  been  altogether 
satisfactory. 

"It's  funny  about  the  psychiatrist  thing," 
he  said  recently.  "I  went  to  him  in  the  first 
place  to  get  my  nerves  calmed  down,  and 
for  a  while  I  had  an  appointment  every 
afternoon  at  five-thirty  for  45  minutes. 
Well,  about  three  o'clock  I  would  start  to 
worry  about  whether  I  was  going  to  be  able 
to  get  away  from  the  office  in  time  to  keep 
the  appointment.  First  thing  1  knew  the 
whole  idea  was  getting  me  jumpier  than  I 
was  in  the  first  place.  Now  I'm  stuck,  and 
it  looks  like  the  only  good  thing  that  might 
come  out  of  this  is  that  if  I  have  a  nervous 
breakdown  I'll  have  it  right  in  my  psychi- 
atrist's office." 

Sices'  friends  see  no  danger  of  his  col- 
lapsing soon,  but  as  an  inveterate  taker  of 
pulses,  he  flies  thousands  of  miles  each  year, 
dropping  in  at  various  stores  to  see  how 
things  are  going,  and  this  constant  shuttling 
back  and  forth  across  the  country  increases 
the  tension  under  which  he  works.  Never- 
theless, he  considers  the  personal  touch  im- 
portant, and  as  a  result  he  has  built  up  a 
wide  acquaintanceship  among  buyers,  re- 
tailers and  others  in  the  ready-to-wear  busi- 
ness. 

David  Ncmcrov,  the  head  of  Russeks  and 
a  man  who  is  considered  something  of  an 
oracle  among  retailers,  has  been  known  to 
get  downright  rhapsodic  at  the  mention  of 
Sices'  name. 

"In  a  short  space  of  time,"  Nemerov 
said  recently,  "this  young  man  has  im- 
pressed the  American  market  second  to  no 
one  I  know  of.  He  understands  the  body 
line  of  the  half-size  better  than  anyone  I 


know  and  he  is  through  with  one  season  al- 
most before  the  next  fellow  has  started.  I 
have  seldom  seen  anyone  equal  his  clear 
thinking,  planning  or  timing,  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  these  elements  are  only 
valuable  if  they  are  co-ordinated.  Almost 
all  manufacturers  think  they  possess  these 
qualifications,  but  the  difference  is  that 
Murray  doesn't  flounder.  He  concentrates 
more  keenly  than  almost  anyone  I  have 
ever  seen." 

Sices'  single-mindedness  has  always  been 
one  of  his  dominant  characteristics  and  he 
attributes  his  success  in  the  garment  indus- 
try to  a  purposeful  and  almost  insatiable 
drive  for  security. 

"In  other  words,  money,  success  or  any 
other  term  that  means  security,"  he  said 
not  long  ago.  "I  hated  school  because  it 
seemed  silly  to  be  doing  anything  without 
getting  paid  for  it.  I  could  get  more  security 
by  hustling  around  poolrooms  or  playing 
semipro  baseball  for  five  bucks  a  game  than 
I  could  get  by  going  to  school  so  I  stayed 
'on  the  hook'  most  of  the  time.  I  probably 
would  have  wound  up  being  a  bookmaker 


education,  but  when  I  saw  he  was  deter- 
mined to  go  into  the  garment  business,  I  en- 
couraged him,"  his  father  says  proudly. 
"The  average  man  in  this  industry  tries  to 
shield  his  children  from  it  because  it's  a 
rough  business.  I  didn't  do  that.  If  Mur- 
ray was  going  to  get  into  it,  I  wanted  him 
to  be  prepared." 

The  preparation  turned  out  to  be  more 
than  even  Murray's  father  had  envisioned. 
Murray  went  to  work  for  a  Brooklyn  cloth- 
ing contractor  at  $12  a  week,  sweeping 
floors,  wrestling  packing  boxes,  cutting  can- 
vas linings,  making  out  payrolls,  matching 
skirts  with  jackets,  marking  tucks  and  gath- 
erings, and  wrapping  packages  with  twine 
until  his  hands  were  bleeding.  He  often 
slept  on  a  workbench  in  the  shop  because 
he  had  missed  the  last  Long  Island  train 
home.  "I  said  to  the  contractor,  'Make  it 
tough  for  him,'  "  Harry  Sices  recalled  a 
few  weeks  ago.  "I  never  should  have  said 
it.  The  man  was  a  slave  driver." 

At  the  end  of  the  spring  season,  young 
Sices  asked  for  a  $2  raise.  His  employer 
was  aghast  at  his  cheek  and  promptly  fired 
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if  it  hadn't  been  for  my  mother  and  father. 
They  were  clean  thinkers." 

By  1935,  when  he  was  sixteen,  his  scho- 
lastic delinquencies  had  caught  up  with 
him.  He  had  played  hookey  so  often  that 
the  authorities  at  Erasmus  Hall  High  School 
in  Brooklyn  decided  to  make  the  absence 
permanent.  Sices,  in  his  third  year,  was  ex- 
pelled. The  baseball  coach  at  another  high 
school  in  Brooklyn  saw  an  opportunity  to 
bolster  his  team  by  enrolling  Murray  at  his 
school,  but  when  the  principal  took  a  look 
at  the  dismal  record  he  had  compiled  at 
Erasmus,  he  said  tersely,  "Not  here."  Inas- 
much as  there  were  no  further  offers  from 
other  high  schools  in  New  York,  Sices' 
fainthearted  pursuit  of  learning  was  aban- 
doned. 

Sices'  father,  Harry  Sices,  a  women's  coat 
manufacturer  who  himself  had  been  forced 
to  quit  school  when  he  was  in  the  seventh 
grade  to  go  to  work,  was  understandably 
dismayed  by  the  turn  of  events,  but  as  he 
says  now,  "The  apples  did  not  fall  far  from 
the  tree."  Murray  and  his  two  younger 
brothers,  Reuben  and  David,  have  all  gone 
into  the  garment  business  with  their  father's 
blessing,  although  David's  participation  is 
still  limited  to  summer  vacations,  since  he 
is  in  school,  and  all  of  them,  including  the 
elder  Sices,  are  now  working  for  Murray 
toward  the  greater  ^lory  of  the  Murray 
Sices  Corporation. 

"I  wanted  Murray  to  get  a  little  more 


him.  Sices  then  experimented  briefly  with 
selling  neon  signs  and  window  lettering  at 
$8  a  vveek,  plus  commissions.  For  several 
months  he  diligently  patrolled  the  streets  of 
Brooklyn,  watching  out  for  new  businesses 
which  had  moved  into  empty  lofts  and  were 
in  need  of  some  sort  of  identification.  His 
success  here,  however,  was  something  less 
than  stimulating.  Finally,  when  he  discov- 
ered that  his  new  employer,  who  took  him 
out  to  lunch  occasionally,  was  deducting  the 
price  of  the  lunch  from  his  commissions,  he 
quit  in  high  disgust  and  went  to  work  selling 
business  suits  to  elevator  operators. 

This  was  obviously  specialization  to  a 
precarious  degree.  He  not  only  had  to  show 
the  elevator  operators  swatches  and  con- 
vince them  that  they  needed  new  suits,  but 
he  had  to  measure  them  between  floors.  If 
the  maneuver  was  successful,  he  would 
take  a  dollar  down.  Within  two  weeks,  the 
owners  of  the  business  had  been  arrested 
for  not  producing  any  suits  and  Sices  was 
again  at  liberty.  With  something  akin  to 
relief,  he  went  to  work  for  his  father  as  a 
shipping  clerk  at  $15  a  week. 

By  1943,  Sices  had  become  the  top  sales- 
man of  women's  coats  for  his  father's  firm 
and  he  found  himself  running  at  full  speed. 
It  was  in  that  same  year  that  he  met  a  mer- 
chandising expert  in  Detroit  who,  he  feels 
now,  did  more  to  shape  his  career  than  any 
other  person. 

Sices  had  been  talking  one  afternoon  in 


New  York  with  Harry  Flanagan,  a 
for  a  Detroit  store,  when  Flanagan 
tioned  Tom  Stack,  a  merchandiser  fc 
Ernst  Kern  Company  in  Detroit.    "ls| 
good  merchandiser?"  Sices  asked. 

"The  best,"  Flanagan  said. 

"Then  take  me  to  Detroit  tonight  ar 
troduce  me  to  him,"  Sices  said.    The| 
morning,  he   was  in   Detroit   being 
duced. 

The  amenities  disposed  of,  he  callc 
Stack  again  a  few  weeks  later  to  try 
him  an  order  of  coats.    Stack  told  Sic| 
write  his  own  order  for  500.    When 
had  completed  it,  Stack  looked  at  the 
and  said,  "Go  back  to  New  York  am 
the   patterns.    Only  cut   them   in  sr 
sizes  than  the  ones  you  have  here." 

Sices    unquestioningly    did    Stack's 
ding,  although  he  did  not  understand  Stj 
insistence  on  smaller  sizes.  The  coats 
delivered  to  Kern's  within  two  weeksl 
the   store    immediately    advertised   a 
Over  350  were  sold  the  first  day.  Sices  wj 
Stack's  office,  going  over  the  sales  slir. 
they  were  brought  in,  and  he  was  astot 
to  see  that  70  per  cent  of  the  sales 
coming  in  the  smaller-size  groups, 
looked  at  Sices  and  grinned.    "Writel 
other  order,"  he  said. 

Sices  brooded  over  the  results  of  the  | 
at   Kern's  for  some   time.    The   more 
thought  about  it,  the  more  he  realized 
the  garment  industry  had  betrayed  the 
pint  by  not  giving  her  clothes   whicl 
Since  the  half-pint  was  in  the  majority 
since  the  coat  business  was  something 
than  thriving,  anyway,  Sices  saw  the 
ahead  suddenly  bathed  in  a  great  shi 
light. 

The  conversion  from  coats  to  suits, 
its  ultimate  great  effect  on  the  read) 
wear  industry,  was  accomplished  in  194-] 
an  atmosphere  of  great  conspiracy, 
heretical    beating   in   Murray's   breast 
half-size  suits  was  not  evident  to  his  fatl 
who,  being  a  coat  manufacturer,  would  life 
taken  steps  immediately  to  stamp  it  ou| 
he  had  detected  it. 

Father  Gets  a  Severe  Shock 

In  his  innocence,  however,  he  went 
California  for  a  vacation,  secure  in  the 
lief  that  his  coat  business  was  in  g< 
hands.  When  he  returned  two  months  la 
he  discovered  to  his  horror  that  his  impe| 
ous  son  had  sold  every  coat  in  the 
tablishment,  taking  a  $30,000  loss  in 
process,  and  was  busy  manufacturing  wc 
en's  half-size  suits  under  the  old  coat  la 
of  "Bobby  Burns."  He  had,  in  fact,  alrea| 
shipped  5,000  suits  and  had  cornered  ord 
for  15.000  more. 

The  rest  of  the  Sices  saga  is  written 
the  bright  little  footnotes  which  indicj 
success.  Harry  Sices  resigned  himself 
disaster  and  sold  out  to  his  overpowering 
self-confident  son  for  $50,000.  From  th| 
on,  it  was  Murray  Sices  against  the  fi 
In  1946,  the  other  manufacturers  got 
glimmer  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  si 
business,  but  young  Sices  had  alrea!' 
lapped  them.  Needless  to  say,  having  stoll. 
the  lead  he  is  not  anxious  to  give  it  back. 

It  is  probable  that  Sices,  for  all  his  t 
umphs,  has  taken  no  more  from  the  si 
business  than  he  has  given  it.  There  ha 
always  been  women's  suits,  but  becau 
suits  took  more  material  and  cost  more 
produce,  most  manufacturers  were  happi'l 
making  coats  or  dresses. 

Sices  was  largely  responsible  for  changi: 
that.  He  combined  both  style  and  fit,  usii 
only  quality  materials,  and  the  end  pro 
uct  proved  almost  irresistible  to  store  ow 
ers  and  customers  alike.  Style  is  importa 
to  any  woman,  and  he  also  knew  th 
a  tired  salesgirl  would  much  rather  pick 
suit  off  the  rack  which  fits  in  the  first  pla> 
than  circumnavigate  a  woman  custom 
several  times  in  a  desperate  effort  to  squee: 
her  into  a  regular-size  suit  which  does  n 
fit  and  will  not  fit  until  she  calls  for  tl 
tailor.  Sices  therefore  was  determined  th 
the  suit  which  fit  would  be  a  Sices  suit. 

To  get  his  first  suit,  he  took  the  best  fe 
tures  from  three  suits  which  were  alreat 
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lJeer  belongs. . .  enjoy  it 

In  this  home-loving  land  of  ours  ...  in  this  America  of  kindliness,  of 
friendship,  of  good-humored  tolerance  .  .  .  perhaps  no  beverages  are 
more  "at  home"  on  more  occasions  than  good  American  beer  and  ale. 
For  beer  and  ale  are  the  kinds  of  beverages  Americans  like.  They 
belong-to  pleasant  living,  to  good  fellowship,  to  sensible  moderation. 
And  our  right  to  enjoy  them,  this  too  belongs -to  our  own  American 
heritage  of  personal  freedom. 

AMERICA'S  BEVERAGE  OF  MODERATION 

The  United  States  Brewers  Foundation  . .  .  Chartered  1862 
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on  the  market  and  combined  them  into  a 
plain,  one-button  suit  which  he  hoped  would 
flatter  the  short-waisted  figure.  Somewhat 
tentatively,  he  cut  400  of  them  and  shipped 
the  first  allotment  of  eight  to  Logan's,  in 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 

Logan's  sold  seven  of  the  eighMhe  first 
day,  and  at  five  o'clock  that  afternoon,  the 
store  owner  phoned  the  twenty-five-year- 
old  neophyte  and  said,  "Young  man,  you've 
got  something  here."  For  Sices  that  was  the 
clincher. 

The  garment  business  is  naturally  en- 
gaged in  a  never-ending  plot  to  trick  the 
American  woman  into  buying  new  clothes, 
and  Sices  is  now,  inevitably,  one  of  the 
leading  conspirators.  The  general  idea  seems 
to  be  to  produce  new  clothes  as  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  new  styles  as  possible  and  then 
make  them  obsolete  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Longer  Jackets  Are  Outmoded 

This  past  season,  for  example,  the  length 
of  women's  skirts  was  pretty  well  estab- 
lished and  it  was  necessary  to  destylize  the 
existing  suits  somehow.  To  accomplish  this 
devilish  aim,  Sices  made  the  jackets  shorter 
this  year.  Thus,  suits  with  longer  jackets 
were  suddenly  last  year's  suits,  and  milady 
was  trapped  again. 

There  are  other  reasons,  of  course,  why 
Sices  Originals  sell,  although  Sices'  reputa- 
tion is  presumably  a  fragile  commodity. 
"Reputation  in  this  business  doesn't  mean  a 
thing,"  a  veteran  buyer  said  not  long  ago. 
"Every  season,  every  manufacturer  is  on  his 
own  again,  and  if  you  don't  think  so,  look 
at  the  figures.  I'd  be  surprised  if  10  per  cent 
of  the  suit  manufacturers  in  America  are  in 
business  consistently.  Most  of  them  are  in 
business  this  year  and  out  of  business  next 
year.  A  couple  of  years  ago  a  manufacturer 
I  know  was  going  great.  All  of  a  sudden 
his  line  last  year  wasn't  quite  right  and 
he's  bankrupt  already." 

Sices  has  encountered  some  fairly  rough 
storms  himself,  but  he  has  invariably  weath- 
ered them  with  admirable  aplomb.  Last 
year  he  bought  enough  plaid  material  for 
17,500  suits  and  then  found  they  weren't 
selling.  Faced  with  a  $40,000  loss,  he  pa- 
tiently waited  for  his  spot  and  then  literally 
hurled  the  plaid  suits  at  the  market.  For- 
tunately, they  stuck.  "I  figure,"  he  said 
blandly,  a  few  weeks  later,  "that  I  can  af- 
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ford  one  mistake  a  season 
that,  call  the  doctor." 

Sices  does  his  own  styling  with 
the  aid  of  two  professional  pattern- 
makers. He  also  employs  two 
sketchers  whose  identities  he  guards 
from  the  rest  of  the  industry  with 
the  jealous  zeal  of  a  man  who  has 
discovered  uranium  and  is  fearful 
of  a  rush.  These  mysterious  oper- 
ators turn  out  sketches  under  Sices' 
direction  which  he  then  personally 
dissects,  borrowing  from  one,  add- 
ing to  another,  until  he  has  arrived 
at  the  finished  style.  By  using  his 
own  designs  he  feels  he  gets  a  jump 
on  the  other  manufacturers  who 
visit  various  model  houses  to  see  the 
new  designs  and  then  rush  back  to 
their  shops,  all  with  the  same  idea. 

Sices  knows  he  has  to  follow  the 
general  trend  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  it  is  a  rather  ticklish  operation 
to  depart  on  his  own  at  precisely 
the  proper  moment,  but  whereas 
the  other  manufacturers  frequently 
come  up  with  a  common  design, 
Sices  usually  manages  to  turn  out  a 
style  distinctive  enough  to  set  him 
apart.  Generally  speaking,  to  give  the  illu- 
sion of  height,  he  employs  unbroken  lines 
wherever  feasible,  avoids  sudden  skirt  flares, 
deftly  raises  waistlines,  and  performs  other 
feats  of  magic  which  are  calculated  to  take 
years  off  a  half-size  woman's  figure. 

Sices'  sense  of  anticipation  is  widely  held 
to  be  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  garment  in- 
dustry, although  actually  he  works  more  by 
concentrated  common  sense  than  by  any- 
thing else.  Last  August,  for  example,  in 
planning  for  the  spring  line  this  year,  he 
shrewdly  ordered  80  per  cent  of  his  fabrics 
in  navy  blue.  So  far,  it  has  been  navy  four 
to  one. 

"There  was  nothing  mysterious  about  it," 
he  says.  "Navy  had  been  out  of  the  market 
for  several  years  because  of  a  dye  shortage 
and  it  figured  to  be  popular  again.  It  also 
finished  strong  last  fall.  Besides,  it's  a  good 
all-purpose  color.  Why  wouldn't  I  use 
navy?" 

Sices  is  keenly  aware  of  how  his  suits  are 
selling  in  every  store  and  he  is  quick  to  un- 
cover soft  spots.  Perhaps  the  only  phase  of 
the  suit  business  which  really  baffles  him  is 
the  way  his  suits  sell  among  the  Pennsyl- 
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'Joe  has  a  well-balanced  pro- 
gram of  sound  investments 
planned  for  our  future  se- 
curity, but  it  all  hinges  on 
a  long  shot  in  the  seventh 
race  tomorrow  at  Aqueduct' 
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vanians.  For  some  reason,  which  so  far  he 
has  been  unable  to  explain,  that  section  of 
Pennsylvania  embracing  such  cities  as  York, 
Allentown  and  Lancaster,  the  site  of  his 
first  triumph,  is  the  only  section  of  the 
United  States  where  the  suit  business  is  rig- 
idly seasonal.  Whereas  the  women  in  the 
rest  of  the  country  buy  suits  the  year 
around,  the  women  in  that  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania seem  to  confine  their  buying  sprees 
to  the  spring,  and  this  naturally  worries 
Sices,  although  he  has  given  up  trying  to 
do' anything  about  it.  He  simply  hopes  the 
idea  doesn't  spread. 

Sices  is  also  extremely  conscious  of  the 
value  of  good  will  and  high-powered  pro- 
motion. Frequently  he  is  able  to  combine 
the  two  with  excellent  results.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, he  gets  an  emergency  call  from  a  store 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  which  needs  more  suits  in 
a  hurry,  he  is  apt  to  throw  a  pile  of  them 
into  the  rear  of  his  private  plane  and  take 
off  for  the  disaster  area  personally. 

Such  service  naturally  pleases  the  store 
owner,  and  since  Sices'  plane  is  identified  by 
"the  Flying  Suit  Label"  on  the  fuselage  and 
has  the  words.  "Murray  Sices  Originals," 
boldly  lettered  under  the  wing,  it  is  also  en- 
tirely possible  that  a  half-size  woman  will 
see  it  and  in  her  curiosity  will  inquire  for  a 
Sices  Original  the  next  time  she  visits  her 
store.  If,  by  chance,  the  store  does  not  sell 
Sices  Originals  and  she  writes  him  to  com- 
plain, he  will  send  her  a  card  by  return  mail 
directing  her  to  the  nearest  store  which 
does  sell  them.  Taking  no  chances,  he  will 
also  write  the  store  to  alert  them  that  there 
is  a  prospective  customer  loose  in  Dayton. 
He  then  supplies  the  store  with  her  name, 
address  and  other  pertinent  details,  and 
leaves  the  rest  to  fate. 

Worried  About  an  Allergy 

The  honesty  of  Murray  Sices  is  often 
spoken  of  in  the  industry  with  something 
approaching  awe.  Sices  himself  is  especially 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  uses  only  the  best 
fabrics  in  his  suits.  Recently,  he  developed 
an  allergy  and  decided  to  visit  a  doctor. 
Before  departing,  he  confided  nervously  to 
a  friend,  "I  hope  he  doesn't  tell  me  I'm  al- 
lergic to  wool.  I  couldn't  think  of  using  a 
cheaper  fabric." 

His  honesty  expresses  itself  in  other 
phases  of  the  business.  He  not  only  refuses 
to  skimp  on  material  but  he  refuses  to  sell 
his  suits  to  stores  which  make  a  habit  of 
underselling  other  stores  he  sells  to.  This, 
of  course,  is  eminently  sensible.  Other  man- 
ufacturers have  tried  to  play  both  ends 
against  the  middle  and  have  wound  up  in 
another  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  will  never  be 
accused  of  knuckling  under  to  buyers,  retail- 
ers or  anyone  else.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  par- 
ticularly rugged  individualist  who  can  be 
belligerent  on  almost  any  issue  if  he  thinks 
he  is  right.   Last  November,  for  example,  a 


store    in    Birmingham,    Alaba 
bought    300    Sices   Originals 
one  of  Sices'  salesmen.  At  the  sJ 
time,  it  disregarded  the  short-jaq 
line    which    Sices   himself  thou 
was  the  best  of  all.  Since  he  put| 
special  confidence  in  the  judgn 
of  salesmen  in  the  first  place,  he  I 
pected  the  salesman  was  pusll 
the  wrong  models.    He  therej 
wrote  the  store  and  summarily  i 
celed  its  order.    He  then  wrotl 
second  letter,  telling  the  manage! 
the   store   how   he,   Murray   Si| 
wanted  him  to  order. 

Adopted    by    almost    any   otl 
manufacturer,  this  cavalier  attit| 
would    be    tantamount    to    ba 
ruptcy.    Not,  however,  with  SiJ 
A  day  or  two  later  in  a  letter 
Sices,  the  store  manager  congrs] 
lated  him  on  "the  way  you  stoc 
for  short-jacket  suits"  and  confe 
that  "it's  not  too  much  on  my 
to  tell  you  how  wrong  we  were."| 

Similarly,    several    weeks 
Sices  dispatched  telegrams  to 
buyers,  informing  them  that  he  I 
an  especially  good  buy  in  a  fat 
called  Milateen.    The  response  was  ov 
whelming,  with  nearly   10,000  suits  be| 
sold  in  one  day,  but  a  store  in  Des  Moin 
Iowa,  declined  the  offer.  Sices  was  outrad 
and  immediately  sent  the  head  of  the  std 
an  angry  wire:   "Cannot  understand  hi 
any  store  can  pass  up  this  terrific  Milatej 
promotion   at   $33.75    for   consumer 
sumption,  overstocked  or  otherwise."  St 
tied  by  this  blast,  the  store  quickly  repli 
with  an  order  and  Sices  was  mollified. 

Boosting  Two-Button  Suits 

He  admitted  later,  however,  that  perha 
the  store  had  been  overstocked  and  th 
perhaps  he  had  been  a  bit  highhanded, 
got  mad,  though,"  he  said.    "That  stc 
wasn't  looking  out  for  the  consumer."  Or 
recently,  when  a  New  York  store  refusj 
to  buy  one  of  his  two-button  suits,  Sic 
lost  his  temper  again.    He  badgered  ti| 
president  of  the  store  so  unmercifully 
the   latter,  in  desperation,  finally  orderl 
several  dozen  two-button  suits  and  apol| 
gized. 

A  buyer  who  represents  some  200  storl 
has  explained  this  phenomenon.  "Mump 
thinks  for  retailers  who  can't  think  f(| 
themselves,"  he  says. 

Sices  himself  agrees  with  this.  In  view  i 
his  success,  he  considers  it  only  meet  arl 
right. that  he  should  help  those  retailed 
who  cannot  help  themselves.  Toward  thl 
end  he  publishes  a  newsletter  which  hi 
distributes  to  all  his  clients  and  which  hi 
describes  as  a  "monthly  assemblage  cl 
important  trends  and  factual  informatioJ 
about  your  business,  analyzed  by  MurraJ 
Sices." 

In  it  he  advises  on  the  desirability  of  pull 
ting  advertising  messages  atop  parking  mef 
ters,  for  instance,  or  considers  the  varioul 
aspects  of  pension  plans.  He  criticizes  thl 
garment  industry  for  being  backward,  warnl 
it  when  he  thinks  it  is  going  too  far  in  onl 
direction  or  another,  suggests  what  he  feel 
would  be  beneficial  changes,  and  otherwise  | 
tries  to  shepherd  it  along  the  smoothes 
path  to  prosperity  for  all. 

Recently,  he  became  particularly  aggra 
vated  at  the  thought  that  many  stores  sel 
furs  in  August  and  mess  up  his  suit  sale: 
when  they  might  very  well  wait  to  sell  theii  i 
furs  when  it  gets  cold  and  people  are  mor< 
prone  to  buy  them. 

Sices  is  not  so  naive  as  to  assume  that  th( 
stores  of  America  will  immediately  stof 
their  August  fur  sales  simply  because  Mur 
ray  Sices  thinks  they  should,  but  he  think; 
that  if  he  reminds  them  often  enough  thai 
they  are  getting  in  his  way  they  might  dc 
something  about  it.  This  is  the  sort  of  blow 
he  would  like  to  strike  for  the  half-size 
woman  and  the  Murray  Sices  Corporation 
together. 

"After  all,  somebody  has  to  stay  awake 
in  this  industry,"  he  said  not  long  ago.  "And 
it  may  as  well  be  Murray  Sices."    the  end 
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Chevrolet  P»L  trucks  earn  their  keep.  Rugged 
Advance-Design  construction  enables  owners 
to  cut  the  cost  of  maintenance  .  .  .  keep  them 
rolling  to  rigid  schedules.  Chevrolet  trucks  are 
economical  to  buy  and  operate.  They're  low  in 


Payload  Headers 

price  and  go  light  on  the  gas  and  oil.  Owners 
figure  to  save  on  every  trip  and  every  job,  for 
these  trucks  really  trim  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile. 
That's  why  they're  America's  fastest  sellers. 
That's  why  they're  America's  Payload  Leaders 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation,  DETROIT  2.  MICHIGAN 


Performance  Ueaders 

The  new  Chevrolet  P'L  trucks  are  the  most  powerful  in 
Chevrolet  history.  Two  great  Valve-in-Head  engines  give 
you  high  pulling  power  over  a  wide  range  of  usable  road 
ipccds— high  acceleration  to  cut  down  total  trip  time. 


Popularity  Leaders 

Chevrolet  trucks,  for  the  last  full  year,  have  outsold  the 
next  two  makes  combined— convincing  proof  of  the  owner 
satisfaction  they  have  earned  through  the  years-proof  that 
Chevrolet  is  America's  most  wanted  truck. 


P-L 

ADVANCE-DESIGN 

TRUCKS 


Price  L* 


EADERS 


From  low  selling  price  to  high  resale  value,  you're  money 
ahead  with  Chevrolet  trucks.  Their  rock-bottom  initial 
cost— outstandingly  low  cost  of  operation  and  upkeep— and 
high  trade-in  value,  all  add  up  to  the  lowest  price  for  you. 
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'COME  OFF  IT,  SISTER ! ' 


By  DON  TOBIN 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

The  whodunits  will  get  you  sooner  or  later 


Standing  in  the  doorway  was  a  dame 


MY  WIFE  shouted,  "For  Heaven's  sake!  If 
you'd  turn  off  that  radio  maybe  you  could 
hear  what  I  was  saying!"  I  got  up,  twisted 
the  dial  on  The  Pink  Beret  Caper,  and  the  voice  of 
Sam  Speed,  greatest  private  detective  of  them  all, 
sliced  off  the  air  like  a  knife  cutting  through  a  taut 
jugular  vein. 

"And  put  down  that  trashy  book,  too,"  she  added. 

Resignedly,  I  laid  down  Murder  Is  a  Hang-over, 
latest  adventure  of  Michael  McGee,  New  York's 
toughest  private  investigator — "he's  rough  on  rats 
but  a  wow  with  classy  dames." 

"That's  better,"  she  said.  "Now  tell  me,  where  is 
my  bread  knife?  I'll  bet  you've  been  using  it  to 
sharpen  pencils  again." 

My  eyes  narrowed  to  slits  and  I  gulped  down  two 
fast  shots  of  rye  before  I  got  to  my  feet  and  pushed 
my  face  into  hers.    She  smelled  of  onions. 

"Come  off  it,  sister,"  I  barked,  blowing  a  fast 
hunk  of  cigarette  smoke  in  her  eyes.  "Who  you 
coverin'  up  for?" 

"Why,"  my  wife  muttered,  "can't  you  leave  those 
silly  detect — "  A  shrill  ringing  bounced  around 
between  my  ears  and  I  knew  it  was  the  doorbell. 

"In  there — quick!"  I  said,  pointing  to  the  bath- 
room door. 

Standing  in  the  doorway  was  a  dame.  And  what 
a  dame!  My  heart  did  a  back-flip  against  my  spine, 
nose-dived  into  my  solar  plexus  and  zoomed  up  to 
my  throat.  I  downed  two  quick  hookers  of  brandy 
and  she  smiled — a  slow,  meaningful  smile. 

"Is  the  lady  of  the  house  in?  I'm  demonstrating 
a  nice  new  line  of  .  .  ." 

Sister,  I  thought,  you've  got  the  lines  all  right. 
Solid.  Like  the  George  Washington  Bridge.  But 
I  didn't  say  anything.  I  looked  into  her  eyes  and 
she  looked  into  my  eyes  and  it  was  real  cozy  for  a 
while.  Then  she  swayed  slowly  toward  me  and  her 
eyes  clouded  over.  Her  perfume  filled  the  room 
and  I  did  what  any  red-blooded  American  man 
would  do.  I  pulled  her  close  to  me  with  my  left 
hand  and  let  her  have  it  full  against  the  mouth  with 
my  right.    Smack! 

".  .  .  of  cosmetics,"  she  said. 

"Okay,"  I  said.     "Play  it  your  own  way!     But 


what  about  that  night  in  Jersey?  The  First  National 
heist.  Fifty  G's  it  was.  And  the  guard  was  sprawled 
there  with  a  bread  knife  sticking  out  of  his  back 
like  a  toothpick  in  a  stuffed  olive." 

I  could  see  her  face  blanch,  but  you  got  to  hand 
it  to  her.    She  was  a  real  dame. 

"I  just  wanted  to  see  the  lady  of  the  house.  New 
line  of  cosmetics.    If  she's  not  in  .  .  ." 

"Okay,  okay,"  I  said  wearily.  "If  you  won't  talk, 
you  won't.  Maybe  you'll  sing  the  cops  a  different 
tune." 

Just  then  the  guy  in  the  uniform  slid  around  the 
porch  corner.  Not  fast,  but  like  he  knew  where  he 
was  going.  My  gorgeous  dame  sneaked  a  quick 
look  in  his  direction  and  was  down  the  steps  and 
into  the  street.  Quick. 

"I'll  call  again  later,"  she  said  over  her  shoulder. 

I  leaned  against  the  doorjamb,  grabbed  the  bottle 
off  the  hall  table,  mixed  myself  a  double  Scotch  and 
water,  downed  it  in  one  quick  gulp,  spit  out  the  ice 
cube  on  the  floor,  and  said  casually,  "Hi,  Duffy." 

He  was  fumbling  at  a  pouch  by  his  side,  and  I 
braced  myself  against  the  door.  My  stomach 
muscles  tightened — the  way  they  always  do  when 
they  know  a  .45  slug's  going  to  tear  them  apart  any 
minute.  If  you  never  had  a  .45  slug  tear  into  your 
stomach,  you  won't  know  what  I  mean.  But  it  ain't 
like  eating  marshmallows,  brother.  Definitely,  it 
ain't  like  eating  marshmallows. 

"Not  much  today,"  he  said.  "Couple  of  bills  and 
a  post  card  from  Jimmy.  Wants  you  to  increase 
his  allowance.   Algebra  books  cost  like  the  devil." 

His  hand  was  out  of  the  pouch  and  he  held  out 
the  letters  to  me.  But  I  was  too  fast  for  him.  I 
grabbed  the  outstretched  hand  with  my  left,  pulled 
hard,  twisted,  and  threw  my  right  shoulder  into  his 
groin  quick  at  the  same  time.  He  flew  over  my 
shoulder,  banged  the  door  hard  with  his  head  and 
sprawled  there  loosely,  like  soggy  macaroni. 

"Don't  get  cute  with  me,  copper,"  I  snarled,  pull- 
ing him  to  his  feet. 

"By  Joe,  I  don't  have  to  put  up  with  this!"  he 
said.  "If  you  want  any  more  mail .  .  .  We  got  regu- 
lations at  the  Post  Office  .  .  ." 

"Listen,  Duffy,  and  listen  good,"  my  nose  was 
boring  into  his  eye.  "I'm  one  P.I.  with  P-U-L-L 
around  this  town.  I  got  connections,  see.  And  I 
don't  want  you  messing  around  here  just  when  I've 
about  got  this  case  wrapped  up.  Stick  to  escorting 
those  school  kids  across  the  street  and  you'll  stay 
healthy." 

"Just  try  and  get  any  more  mail  around  this 
house,"  he  was  saying.  "You  find  your  letters  in 
the  gutter  some  dark  morning,  don't  come  crying  to 
me." 

And  suddenly  I  realized  I  was  tired.  Dead  beat. 
My  head  felt  like  the  inside  of  a  shaker  full  of 
Martinis  and  questions  splashed  around  in  it  like 
small  boys  paddling  in  a  millpond. 

Sixty-five  days  and  nights  without  sleep.  I  can't 
take  much  more.  Like  a  broken  shoelace.  I 
groped  my  way  to  the  desk  and  slapped  six  aspirins 
and  a  handful  of  Benzedrines  in  my  mouth  and 
chased  them  down  with  a  half  magnum  of  cham- 
pagne. After  that  my  tongue  felt  less  like  an  old 
bathrobe  and  more  like  a  pair  of  new  nylons,  and  I 
felt  pretty  good. 

Good. 

She  was  standing  in  the  doorway  and  her  starchy 
white  uniform  couldn't  conceal  the  full,  lush  curves 
of  her  body.  Some  guys  might  call  her  fat,  but 
they'd  be  guys  with  20-20  vision.  She  was  like  the 
Venus  de  Milo  and  weighed  about  the  same.  I 
pulled  her  to  me  and  her  lips  were  soft  like  hol- 
landaise  sauce.  I  felt  better.  This  was  getting  to 
be  a  good  case. 

"Your  wife  wants  to  know  if  salmon  croquettes 
will  be  all  right  lor  dinner,"  she  murmured. 


And  right  then  it  hit  me,  like  twelve  Manhattai 
on  an  empty  stomach,  and  I  wondered  how  I  couj 
have  been  so  stupid.  Of  course  this  was  it!  Tl 
missing  piece  in  the  jigsaw  puzzle.  And  it  had  be 
right  there  in  front  of  me  all  the  time.  Like 
Waldorf  in  front  of  Astoria.  But  I  had  to  play 
cagey. 

"Can  you  cut  'em,"  I  said  and  I  mouthed  e; 
word  slow  and  easy  like  it  was  fine  old  brandy,  "c 
you  cut  'em  with  a  bread  knife?" 

I  had  hit  home  and  I  knew  it  and  her  ey 
widened  and  her  mouth  sagged  and  I  knew  I  ha 
the  case  right  in  the  palm  of  my  hand.  She  wj 
staring  into  space  over  my  left  shoulder  and  the 
I  heard  it,  a  faint  scuffling  on  the  carpet  behind  mtj 
and  I  twisted  fast  but  it  was  too  late.    Too  late. 

Wham!     I  felt  a  searing  pain  in  my  head  an 
there  I  was  floating  down  a  deep  dark  river  with  tetl 
million  blackbirds  screeching  in  my  ears  and,  banj 
the  moon  went  down  behind  a  black  cloud.    I  wa 
out.  .  .  .  But  out! 


I  WAS  swimming  up  through  the  dark  water  an 
the  sun  was  shining  and  I  thought  how  wonderft 
a  Tom  Collins  would  taste  right  now.    A  doubl 
with  a  rum  float.  I  reached  out  my  hand  to  mix  on4 
and  I  couldn't  move.  I  was  paralyzed.  I  was  deac, 

"When  did  you  first  notice  these — ah — peculiar 
actions?"    It  was  a  strange  voice. 

"He  was  a  good  man  at  heart,  Doctor,"  my  wifif 
answered.     "And  I've  tried,  Heaven  knows  I'vM 
tried,  but  I  can't  get  him  to  leave  the  stuff  alone 
Years  ago,  when  they  were  two  dollars  apiece,  huj, 
wasn't  so  bad,  but  then  he  found  out  about  thost. 
rental  places.    You  know,  five  cents  a  day.    I  usee 
to  bribe  the  librarians  not  to  give  him  any.    You'A 
never  know  ...  it  was  awful  .  ,  ."    She  broke  of3» 
sobbing.  "Then  for  a  long  time  he  was  a  lot  bettei 
—just  magazines  and  the  radio,  you  know,  and  tha 
wasn't  so  bad — but  then  .  .  .  but  then  .  .  ."  Sht 
shuddered.     "But  then  they  came  out  with  thost, 
pocket  books  for  a  quarter  each.   On  every  news- 
stand.   He  was  a  good  man,  Doctor,  but  he  was 
weak — just  weak." 

"I  know,  madam,"  he  said  cheerily,  "it's  an 
old  story  nowadays.  But  a  little  rest,  proper  medi-j 
cation,  a  few  shock  treatments,  and  we'll  pull  him 
around.  And  don't  you  worry  about  that  strait 
jacket.   Really,  it  doesn't  hurt  him  a  bit." 

It  didn't.  the  end. 


He  sprawled  loosely 
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You  Tell  Me  How  to 
Run  a  Railroad 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  21 


What  the  remark  about  his  lack  of  ex- 
igence indicated  to  Canadians  was  simply 
it  their  man  Gordon  was  right  in  the 
Dove.  They  had  heard  the  line  before, 
tably  when  he  first  appeared  in  the  na- 
nal  spotlight  in  1941  as  chairman  of  the 
artime  Prices  and  Trade  Board,  Canada's 
}A.  On  October  18th  of  that  year,  Prime 
inister  Mackenzie  King  announced  the 
vernment's  decision  to  lay  on  an  across- 
:-house  price  ceiling.  "Then,"  says  Gor- 
n,  "having  shown  everybody  their  shiny 
j  wagon,  they  led  in  the  horse.  I  was  the 

rse." 

His  first  statement  as  prices  boss,  made 
Ottawa  correspondents  at  one  of  the 
lefest  press  conferences  in  history,  was 
mpletely  in  character.  "Everybody  might 
;t  as  well  go  on  home  while  I  think  this 
ing  through,"  he  said.  "Down  to  here  I 
n't  know  anything  about  price  ceilings,  or 
|w  you  make  them  work." 

A  Summons  to  Publishers 

What  happened  after  his  thought  proc- 
ses  had  been  exercised  revealed  a  natural 
Uinct  for  public  relations  which  not  even 
ng  years  in  government  service  has  dulled, 
stead  of  releasing  a  handout,  or  holding  a 
n-of-mill  meeting  press  conference,  Gor- 
n  wired  every  newspaper  and  magazine 
v-ner  in  the  country  to  come  to  the  capital 
i  iir  a  meeting  "in  the  national  interest." 

When  the  session  opened,  the  Prime  Min- 
cer led  off.  At  first  he  had  demurred, 
intending  that  the  meeting  was  purely  to 
plain  policy,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
'ices  Board  was  the  one  to  do  that.  "Look," 
plied  Gordon,  "a  lot  of  these  fellows  are 
weling  an  awfully  long  way  to  come  to 
is  affair.  Somebody's  got  to  put  on  a  show 
r  them.  That  means  you,  sir."  Unac- 
stomed  though  he  was  to  such  blunt  ad- 
:e,  the  Prime  Minister  moved  into  the  act. 
(After  the  visitors  had  been  suitably  im- 
•essed  by  Prime  Minister  King's  welcome, 
ordon  gave  the  publishers  an  inside  view 

his  plans.  The  only  answer  to  runaway 
flation  in  a  rapidly  expanding  war  econ- 
ny,  he  insisted,  was  to  nail  down  the  ceil- 
ig  and  sit  on  it.  "Some  of  you."  he  said 
•ally,  "probably  came  here  thinking  that 
flation  is  the  only  healthy  answer.  So  we 
ill  break  off  for  10  minutes  and  give  those 
ho  still  feel  that  way  a  chance  to  leave  the 
om." 

Nobody  left.  The  invitation  to  depart 
id  been  regarded  as  tantamount  to  a  re- 
lest  to  walk  out  on  the  country.  "All 
ght,"  Gordon  said.  "We'll  go  ahead  on  the 
sumption  that  everybody  present  accepts 
e  basic  credo  of  controls  and  ceilings." 
rom  that  moment  forward,  not  one  Ca- 
idian  paper  spoke  so  much  as  a  sentence 

criticism  of  the  ceiling  policy,  as  such, 
ven  newspapers  violently  opposed  to  the 
dministration  went  along. 

"When  you  run  into  something  you  don't 
Ke  or  consider  unfair,"  Gordon  told  the 
jblishers,  "phone  me  personally  and  let's 
Ik  it  over."  When  letters  of  complaint 
cached  his  desk,  no  pinch-hitting  executive 
>sistant  dictated  answers  for  the  boss  to 
gn.  The  pungent  nature  of  replies  left  no 
3ubt  in  recipients'  minds  as  to  the  identity 
f  the  author.  Gordon  knew  the  control 
olicy's  only  hope  of  success  was  country- 
wide team  play,  and  to  get  it  he  had  to  have 
friendly  press.  "They  were  swell,"  he  re- 
ills.  "Everybody  knew  I  didn't  want  any 
art  of  the  czar  business  and  they  were 
)rry  for  me.  The  newspapers  figured  that 
nee  we  were  all  working  for  the  country, 
e'd  better  work  together  and  get  the  war 
on  as  soon  as  we  could.  We  got  along  fine." 

A  little  later,  with  OPA  on  the  drafting 
ible,  Washington  asked  Ottawa  if  Canada's 
ikcs  Board  chairman  could  drop  around 
nd  look  things  over.  The  first  port  of  call, 
jfter  going  over  the  blueprints  with  OPA 
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boss  Leon  Henderson,  was  the  White  House, 
where  Gordon  promptly  fell  under  the  spell 
of  President  Roosevelt,  but  was  never  hyp- 
notized to  the  point  of  forgetting  to  speak 
his  mind.  "In  five  minutes,"  he  says,  "I 
felt  as  if  I  had  known  the  man  all  my  life." 
In  the  sixth  he  was  talking  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  if  he  had.  "You 
can  never  make  a  thing  like  this  work  in  a 
democratic  society,"  he  said  in  effect,  "if 
you  load  it  with  snafu.  And  if  you  want  the 
co-operation  of  business,  you  have  to  let 
business  name  its  own  policemen." 

This  was  precisely  what  Gordon  had  done 
in  Canada.  In  setting  up  control  of,  say, 
metals,  he  sent  for  the  leaders  of  the  min- 
ing and  metallurgical  industries  and  said, 
"Go  into  the  next  room  and  pick  the  man 
you  want.  He'll  be  your  controller."  One 
result  was  that  industrialists  had  confidence 
in  the  controls  system  from  the  outset,  be- 
cause every  group  had  its  own  man  sitting 
inside.  Another,  which  Gordon  likes  to 
point  out  with  a  chuckle,  is  that  when  any 
industry  yipped  about  the  deal  it  was  get- 
ting, he  had  a  ready-made  retort:  "My  God! 
Is  one  of  your  own  boys  doing  that  to  you?" 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  with  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  merged  as  war  partners  and  the 
two  economies  closely  meshed,  Henderson 
and  Gordon  functioned  as  "opposite  num- 
bers" in  their  respective  countries,  in  what 
the  latter  describes  as  one  of  the  "happiest 
explosive  relationships"  he  has  ever  had. 

Between  bouts  with  Washington,  spells  of 
smoothing  down  industry's  pinfeathers  and 
labor  leaders'  short  hairs,  and  keeping  his 
press  contacts  sweet,  Gordon  operated  as 
the  man  between  the  Canadian  government 
and  the  people  in  practically  everything  re- 
lated to  the  war  economy.  This  was  a  novel 
practice  in  a  country  where  policy  state- 
ments had  always  been  made  by  elected 
Cabinet  members. 

Occasional  critics  asked  how  come  a  cit- 
izen not  responsible  to  the  electorate  for 
his  job  was  being  allowed  to  make  up  pol- 
icy as  he  went  along.  Gordon  invariably 
back-cracked  that  he  wasn't  doing  anything 
of  the  kind,  but  simply  giving  effect  to  over- 
all policies  set  up  when  the  government 
hitched  him  to  its  controls  wagon.  Others 
claimed  he  had  become  the  politicians'  trig- 
german,  firing  the  bullets  which  could  em- 
barrass the  politicos,  come  election  time. 

Annoyed — but  Cheerful 

Although  many  phases  of  the  complex 
war  society  annoyed  the  chairman  of 
WPTB,  he  always  professed  to  find  such 
criticisms  cheering.  "It  all  goes  to  show 
you  can't  keep  democracy  down,  even  in 
wartime."  he  used  to  tell  friends,  "and  what 
else  are  we  supposed  to  be  fighting  for?" 

If  his  job  was  unique  in  Canadian  admin- 
istrative annals,  so  was  his  technique  for 
dealing  with  the  people.  Consistently  he 
eschewed  the  bureaucrats'  habit  of  meeting 
any  crisis  head  on  with  a  press  handout,  an 
off-the-record  conference,  or  an  obliquely 
phrased  directive.  When  Gordon  had  things 
on  his  mind,  he  went  to  the  nearest  micro- 
phone and  talked  to  the  nation  in  blunt  but 
homey  phrase,  and  his  auditors  loved  the 
feeling  that  they  were  being  taken  behind 
the  curtain. 

At  his  urging,  the  housewife  became  a  po- 
licewoman to  rout  out  black  marketeers  and 
ceiling  busters.  The  miscreants  they  tracked 
down  were  tossed  into  the  courts,  which 
dealt  out  extremely  short  shrift — part  of  a 
campaign  to  make  people  believe  the  price 
ceiling  existed  to  protect  the  great  law-abid- 
ing majority,  which  was  the  chairman's  own 
estimate  of  it 

At  war's  end  he  could  point  to  a  Cana- 
dian economy  in  which  the  black  market 
was  infinitesimal,  goods  fairly  distributed, 
hoarding  practically  nonexistent.  The  over- 
all wartime  rise  in  living  costs  had   been 
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held  below  18  per  cent  (most  of  it  incurred 
before  the  ceiling  went  on),  a  better  show- 
ing than  the  United  States  made.  Despite  his 
own  success,  however.  Gordon  speaks  of 
Henderson's  results  at  OPA  as  "miracu- 
lous," pointing  out  that  Canada  had  to  con- 
trol the  yearnings  of  a  mere  "f2,000,000 
people,  as  compared  to  12  times  as  many  in 
the  United  States. 

What  OPA  did  was  accomplished  without 
an  across-the-house  ceiling. 

Why  Control  Worked  Smoothly 

The  Canadian  system  was  simpler  and 
more  flexible.  It  had  no  opposition  press 
to  combat.  Business  was  policed  by  its  own 
nominees.  Labor  accepted  the  wage  freeze, 
thanks  to  a  fluctuating  cost-of-living  bonus 
system.  When  Donald  Gordon  went  back 
to  his  prewar  job  as  deputy  governor  of  the 
Bank  of  Canada,  an  institution  compara- 
ble to  the  Federal  Reserve,  he  took  with  him 
a  public  reputation  for  frankness,  recogni- 
tion as  a  controller  who  despised  controls 
and  a  cherished  wire  from  his  friendly  en- 
emy Henderson  which  read:  "I  still  think 
you're  the  best  damned  price  controller  in 
the  world." 

Between  war's  end  and  the  fall  of  '49, 
when  he  agreed  to  become  CNR's  chief,  his 
name  was  constantly  being  linked  to  big  jobs 
with  private  enterprise  in  Canada  and  else- 
where, with  international  organizations  and 
with  Canadian  politics.  The  last  he  has  re- 
peatedly dismissed  with,  "Wouldn't  touch  it 
with  a  ten-foot  pole!"  Montreal  financial 
district  gossip  in  1948  had  him  turning  down 
the  presidency  of  the  CNR's  mammoth  pri- 
vately owned  competitor,  Canadian  Pa- 
cific, and  the  newspaper  guesses  were  never 
denied.  While  rumor  ran  amuck,  Gordon 
took  life  somewhat  easier  at  "the  Bank," 
sat  in  on  international  monetary  and  credit 
conferences,  drew  his  $30,000  taxable  sal- 
ary when  he  could  have  been  earning  three 
times  as  much,  and  told  his  friends  he  was 
settling  down  to  the  quiet  life. 

To  prove  it,  and  in  search  of  privacy,  he 
acquired  150  acres  of  virgin  forest  near 
Lustre  Lake,  northeast  of  Ottawa,  built  a 
comfortable  cottage  and  then  added  to  his 
possessions,  of  all  things,  an  authentic 
Dutch  windmill.  The  mill  was  transported 
to  the  lake  and  anchored  to  a  rock,  35 
square  feet  in  area,  offshore.  Its  sole  arti- 
cle of  furniture  is  a  bed  long  enough  to 
contain  Gordon's  six  feet  four  inches  and 
built  to  bear  a  weight  in  excess  of  240 
pounds.  Beside  the  bed,  the  ex-chairman 
of  WPTB  cut  a  trap  door  in  the  floor 
through  which  to  fish  while  taking  his  ease. 

Such  pleasant  inactivities  have  won  him 
the  name,  around  the  Canadian  capital,  of 
being  the  country's  easiest  loafer  as  well  as 
its  hardest  worker  and  once  brought  from 
Hon.  J.  L.  llsley,  Canada's  wartime  Finance 
Minister  and  Gordon's  titular  boss,  the 
statement  that  "if  it  were  not  for  his  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  relaxation  he  would  have 
been  dead  long  ago." 

On  such  occasions  Gordon  likes  to.  and 
does,  sing  in  a  lusty  baritone,  long  on  vol- 
ume and  Scottish  burr,  over  the  protests  of 
his  friends.  With  practically  no  encourage- 
ment, he  will  recite  the  works  of  his  home- 
land's beloved  bard,  the  immortal  Robbie 
Rums.  Cheerfully  admitting  his  love  of 
play.  Gordon  insists  that  his  reputation  for 
liking  work  is  part  of  a  myth  built  up  during 
his  wartime  sojourn  in  the  public  eye. 

Shortly  after  taking  over  the  CNR  pres- 
idency, the  huge,  joyous  forty-nine-year-old 
man  suffered  a  knockout  blow  in  the  death 
of  his  wife  from  a  heart  attack.  Like  her 
husband,  Maisie  Gordon  went  all  out  on  any 
chore  she  undertook.  In  wartime  Ottawa  she 
had  been  a  Red  Cross  leader  and  organizer 
of  a  war  workers'  canteen,  where  friends  say 
she  would  work  shifts  which  began  one 
morning  and  ran  into  the  small  hours  of  the 
next.  A  grateful  government  decorated  her, 
but  Maisie  Gordon  had  destroyed  her  health 
in  the  country's  service. 

The  end  came  suddenly,  just  as  the  Gor- 
dons met  their  greatest  challenge.  Only  a 
few  weeks  before,  her  husband  had  said  to 
the    writer,   eyes   twinkling    affectionately: 


"Maisie  has  the  infuriating  effrontery  to  as- 
sume I  can  do  anything  I  set  my  mind  to, 
and  has  been  making  me  prove  it  for  more 
than  20  years."  Now  he  has  only  his  two 
boys,  who  expect  their  father  to  succeed  in 
his  new  job  as  a  matter  of  course.  Gordon 
would  add  that  he  still  has  to  prove  it  to 
himself  and  to  the  Canadian  people,  his 
shareholders. 

Presidency  of  the  Canadian  National  is 
no  man's  sinecure  and  certainly  no  job  for 
a  pitcher  lacking  a  good  fast  ball,  plus  a  de- 
ceptive change  of  pace.  What  it  has  to  offer 
is  a  grueling  grind,  probably  unduplicated  in 
North  American  transportation,  with  the 
added  privilege  of  living  in  a  show  window, 
to  be  shot  at  by  every  disgruntled  passer-by. 
On  every  other  railroad  the  president  is  un- 
der the  scrutiny  of  a  few  thousand  share- 
holders. Gordon  has  more  than  13,700,000 
owners  to  satisfy,  all  of  whom  are  his 
steady  customers  and,  as  taxpayers,  par- 


nadian  population,  of  whom  4,000,000  were 
troops,  riding  in  6,540  special  trains.  Its  best 
ships  were  converted  into  armed  merchant 
cruisers,  army  transports  and  floating  hos- 
pitals. It  built  10,000-ton  freighters  and 
mine  sweepers  in  its  Pacific  Coast  shipyards; 
naval  guns  and  gun  carriages  in  its  Mont- 
real shops.  As  a  result,  the  CNR  came  out 
of  the  war  with  a  high  reputation  for  operat- 
ing efficiency.  But  the  mountainous  debt 
remained. 

Today's  Canadian  National  stems  from 
five  separate  major  entities,  oldest  of  which 
was  the  Grand  Trunk,  chartered  in  1852  to 
develop  a  transportation  system  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  tying  in  with  American  lines 
at  Chicago  and  reaching  the  Atlantic  at 
Portland. 

Next  came  the  Intercolonial,  undertaken 
as  a  public  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  the  Atlantic  area  with  the  in- 
terior, at  the  time  of  confederation  and  the 
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ticipants  in  the  dubious  privilege  of  paying 
the  road's  deficits. 

To  keep  the  picture  in  focus  for  the 
owncr-customer-taxpayer  is  likely  to  pose 
major  problems  even  to  a  virtuoso  like  the 
new  president,  which  is  precisely  why  he 
was  offered  the  job  and  why  he  accepted  it. 
The  cliche  usually  used  is  "challenging."  In 
Gordon's  lexicon,  which  scorns  the  pret- 
tily trite,  it  would  come  out  "tougher  than 
hell,"  his  synonym  for  wonderful. 

The  Canadian  National  has  been  called 
everything  from  Canada's  problem  child  to 
its  noblest  work,  depending  on  the  color  of 
the  glasses  worn  by  the  beholder.  Federal 
elections  have  been  fought  on  the  issue  of 
what  to  do  about  it.  Once  it  was  proposed 
to  sell  it  for  a  dollar,  but  no  takers  ap- 
peared willing  to  assume  its  debts. 

Warnings  That  Went  Unheeded 

In  prewar  days  an  editorial  series  in  the 
Montreal  Star,  titled  The  Whisper  of  Death. 
claimed  it  was  bankrupting  the  country  and 
some  of  the  enthusiastic  ieremiahs  actu- 
ally suggested  tearing  up  the  rails  and  for- 
getting the  whole  thing,  which  would  have 
written  finis  to  the  career  of  Canada  as  a 
nation.  Without  its  physical  equipment  and 
operating  efficiency.  Canada's  effort  in 
World  War  II  would  have  been  cut  to  a 
trickle,  and  Gordon's  ceilings  would  have 
covered  an  empty  house. 

It  carried  more  than  463.000,000  tons  of 
freight,  including  every  pound  to  enter  the 
key  convoy  assembly  port  of  Halifax  by  rail 
from  the  interior.  It  transported  184.000.- 
000  passengers,  more  than  15  times  the  Ca- 


birth  of  Canada  in  1867.  Two  other  lines, 
the  National  Transcontinental  and  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  were  packaged  from  the  out- 
set, the  government  building  the  former 
from  the  Atlantic  west  to  Winnipeg  and  the 
owners  of  the  Grand  Trunk  the  latter  from 
Winnipeg  to  the  Pacific.  The  purpose  was 
to  open  the  country  lying  north  of  the  CPR, 
with  operation  in  Grand  Trunk  hands  on  a 
lend-lease  deal  covering  the  government- 
built  section. 

The  fifth  of  the  trunk  lines,  the  Canadian 
Northern,  was  put  together  piecemeal  by 
two  ambitious  entrepreneurs.  Sir  William 
Mackenzie  and  Sir  Donald  Mann,  who,  at 
the  close  of  two  frantic  decades  of  pro- 
motion, turned  up  in  1915  with  a  trans- 
continental system  of  sorts  that  was  almost 
broke  before  it  ran  its  first  through  train. 

Following  a  series  of  dollar  transfusions 
which  had  no  visible  effect  on  the  railroads' 
health,  the  patient  was  lugged  into  the  surgi- 
cal ward  during  the  depression  following 
World  War  I.  The  government  took  over, 
for  the  excellent  reason  that  no  private 
enterpriser  wanted  any  part  of  the  tangle, 
and  hired  American-born  Sir  Henry  Thorn- 
ton, an  established  specialist  in  curing  sick 
railroads,  to  unsnarl  the  chaos. 

Thornton  built  cutoff  routes,  modernized 
equipment  and  rolling  stock,  on  one  occa- 
sion moved  a  divisionai-point  town  across 
country  and  set  it  up  again  in  a  more  ad- 
vantageous spot.  He  pioneered  the  Diesel 
locomotive  and  in  1925  hauled  a  train  from 
Montreal  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  2,937  miles, 
in  67  hours  without  changing  its  Diesel 
power  unit.  He  installed  the  world's  first 
two-way  phone  service  for  passengers'  use 


on  trains,  the  first  barbershops,  shl 
baths,  women's  smoking  compartmentjf 
reclining  coach  seats.  By  the  middle 
the  CNR  was  showing  operating  profit*] 
the  once  lackadaisical  spirit  of  the  pel 
nel  of  the  jigsawed  bankrupt  lines  had 
converted  into  an  esprit  de  corps  vergir 
the  evangelical. 

What  Thornton  couldn't  lick  was  thd 
structing    Himalaya    of    debt,    the 
charges  on  which,  representing  interest  | 
ments  on  fantastic  prices  paid  for  prope 
under  the  hammer,  were  a  pea-soup 
obscuring  the  picture  of  the  patient's  m| 
ulous  recovery.    A  change  of  governif 
brought   Thornton's   dismissal — crucifil 
is  the  term  preferred  by  most  people 
worked  for  him. 

For  a  citizen  who  touts  himself  as 
another  passenger,"  Gordon  moved  in 
a  headful  of  notions  not  peculiar  tol 
ordinary  rider.     One  is  that  the  old  iJ 
of  what  railroads  are  about  is  as  dead  as| 
Sunday's  roast.     The  day  of  the  get- 
quick  promoter  is  out.     Transportatio| 
strictly  a  public  service  and  when  nob 
else  feels  like  providing  it,  the  task  fall| 
government. 

"The  main  trouble  is  that  commu 
tions  have  moved  so  fast  we  haven't  h;> 
chance  to  digest  them,"  he  says.    "Wha! 
clear,  however,  is  that  the  mode  of  trq 
port  required  anywhere  is  the  one  that 
give  the  best  kind  of  service  to  the 
people  and,  in  Canada's  case,  open  up  I 
country.     The  essence  of  this  business 
providing  transportation   that  makes 
nomic  sense,  from  trains  to  ships  and  : 
pipe  lines  to  airplanes." 

Resents  Tag  of  Socialism 

To  call  his  railroad  a  Socialist  enterprj 
simply  because  the  public  owns  it,  is 
adorned  nonsense,  says  Gordon,  who  c;j 
himself  a  free  enterpriser  from  the  he[ 
more  than  six  feet  up,  and  proved  it  by  1 
mode  of  operation  as  a  wartime  control]! 
"What  the  hell  were  you  going  to  do  witlj 
public  utility  that  nobody  could  make  a  i 
Iar  with,  simply  because  the  promoters 
skimmed  off  all  the  cream?"  he  inquir 
mustache  abristle. 

That  Gordon  will  fight  hard  to  get 
picture  of  the  world's  greatest  railroad  nl 
work  into  focus  for  its  owners,  nobody  [ 
Canada  seems  to  doubt.  A  wartime  Cabiil 
minister,  reflecting  on  the  ex-price  contrl 
ler's  flair  for  straight-line  action,  recall! 
an  incident  predating  his  arrival  at  the  W;f 
time  Prices  and  Trade  Board.  Gordon  wl 
still  at  "the  Bank,"  where  his  principal  pi| 
occupation  was  to  supervise  rigorous  cc 
trols  designed  to  prevent  the  escape 
precious  American  dollars  for  any  but  <| 
rect  war  purposes. 

"France  was  tottering  to  its  fall,"  said  til 
ex-minister,  "and  a  French  cruiser  had  jil 
put  into  one  of  our  Atlantic  ports  carryiil 
$300,000,000  in  gold  bars  to  be  deliver! 
to  the  Bank  of  Canada  for  safekeepinl 
Apparently  someone  in  France  had  signalif 
the  captain  not  to  unload,  but  to  skip  o| 
to  sea  and  await  new  orders.  The  Britisl 
and  Canadians  were  just  as  anxious  to  hoi 
the  cruiser  and  keep  the  money  from  fal| 
ing  into  Hitler's  hands.  The  situation 
France  was  still  obscure  and  nobocl 
seemed  to  know  quite  what  to  do.  Whil 
the  brass  argued,  the  ship,  the  Emile  Bertil 
slipped  off  to  sea  and  ran  to  Martiniqu| 
where  it  stayed  the  rest  of  the  war. 

"You  should  have  heard  Donald  when  hi 
learned  that  the  cruiser  had  got  away,"  thl 
ex-minister  added.  "When  somebody  ov«| 
at  the  Navy  asked  what  he  would  ha\l 
done,  his  mustache  practically  stood  on  en<| 
'Done!'  he  barked.  'I'd  have  shot  the  s.o.lf 
clear  out  of  the  water!  What  kind  of  puss)! 
footing  way  is  this  to  be  fighting  a  war?' [ 

In  Canada,  nobody  was  surprised  whel 
Gordon  appeared  in  Ottawa  a  few  weekl 
after  his  appointment  to  demand  a  sharl 
downward  revision  of  the  railroad's  capitsl 
structure  to  give  its  shareholders,  thl 
Canadian  people,  a  true  picture  of  how  theij 
business  is  doing.  The  rumble  of  gunfirl 
has  started.  the  eni| 
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The  Left-Handed  Curse 


quail  shot  in  town,  and  when  Jabbo  bogs 
down  on  his  boatbuilding  the^Dld  Man 
salvages  it  for  him.  The  Old  Man  evidently 
thinks  the  Lord  is  going  to  give  him  a  free 
pass  for  being  so  kind  to  one  of  His  afflicted. 
"We'll  work  on  the  boat  later,  Jabbo,"  he 
says.  "We  got  to  pick  up  some  more  screws 
down  at  the  store  anyway.  Besides,  with 
this  twenty  thousand  you  can  buy  yourself 
a  yacht."   Jabbo  is  hooked. 

A  BOUT  an  hour  later  we're  on  the  park 
J\_  diamond.  I'm  warming  Jabbo  up  and 
the  Old  Man  is  knocking  out  flies  to  Mr. 
Sparks,  who  turns  down  a  fishing  trip  just  to 
come  along.  Sue  is  sitting  on  the  bench,  jab- 
bering like  a  mother  magpie,  telling  Jabbo 
how  good  he  looks.  He's  ready,  all  right.  His 
fast  one  looks  like  a  moth  ball  and  his 
curve  is  like  a  snake  on  a  hot  stove.  When 
he  can't  stand  Sue  calling  him  Lefty  Grove 
any  longer,  he  says  he's  ready. 

The  Old  Man  swaggers  up  to  the  plate. 
"Get  back,  Moby  Dick,"  he  yells  at  Mr. 
Sparks,  "I'm  gonna  run  some  of  that  blubber 
off  of  you." 

I  call  for  a  curve  the  first  thing.  Jabbo 
hitches  up  his  pants,  goes  into  that  scare- 
crow-with-cramps  windup  of  his,  and  lets 
go.  Instead  of  a  curve  it's  one  of  those  big, 
floating,  puckered-up  knucklers.  The  Old 
Man  loves  'em.  Wham!  Mr.  Sparks  starts 
running  back.  He  hasn't  got  a  chance.  Sue 
looks  like  the  Old  Man  has  hit  her  instead 
of  the  ball.  He's  real  nonchalant,  though. 
"Cut  a  little  under  that  one!"  he  hollers. 

"All  right,  Jabbo,"  she  says,  "that's  your 
duty  dance.    Now  throw  him  your  curve!" 

He  tries  a  medium-fast  one.  The  Old 
Man  nails  it.  Wham!  Mr.  Sparks  is  begin- 
ning to  trip  over  his  tongue.  Then  comes  a 
little  old  slider.  Same  business.  Jabbo  just 
won't  throw  me  a  curve.  Sue  is  so  mad  she 
can't  talk.    Just  scream. 

"Jabbo  Johnson,  if  you  don't  throw  him  a 
curve,  I'm  never  going  to  speak  to  you 
again.  You're  just  a  big  coward,  Jabbo! 
Won't  you  please  think  of  me?  I'll  have  to 
leave  home!" 

"Honey,"  the  Old  Man  gloats,  "he  is 
thinking  about  you.  If  he  throws  that  little 
old  schoolboy  curve  over  here,  it'll  shatter 
your  last  illusion." 

Well,  even  the  most  devout  disciple  don't 
like  his  idol  kicking  him  too  hard,  especially 
with  a  clay  foot,  so  Jabbo  rares  back  and 
turns  loose  a  curve.  The  ball  goes  crazy. 
The  Old  Man's  backbone  pops  like  a  pea 
sheller.  He  misses  it  a  good  foot  and  you 
can  hear  him  grunt  a  block  away. 

Mr.  Sparks  lets  out  a  whoop.  "Load  him 
up  again,  Jabbo!  He  shot  his  wad  on  that 
one!"  Sue  is  just  jumping  up  and  down, 
screeching.  The  Old  Man  has  gone  back 
twenty  years.  Jabbo  is  Lefty  McGrath  all 
over  again.  "Just  throw  that  dinky  little 
thing  one  more  time,  Jabbo!"  he  snarls.  "I'll 
take  your  tonsils  out  with  it!" 

Jabbo's  eyes  are  like  two  fried  eggs.  The 
look  on  the  Old  Man's  face  has  got  him. 
He  doesn't  know  what  he's  doing  so  I  call 
for  another  dose  of  the  same.  The  second 
he  lets  go  1  know  there's  hell  to  pay.  It's 
not  going  to  break  right.  It's  smoking  too. 
The  Old  Man  is  dug  in  so  that  he  can't  get 
out  of  the  way.  He  tries  lurching  back  but 
.  .  .  splattt!  It  catches  him  right  in  the  seat 
of  the  pants,  right  where  it's  the  tightest. 

He  goes  about  eight  feet  in  the  air  and 
comes  down  clutching  at  the  hot  spot.  Then 
he  bounces  around  on  one  foot,  trying  to 
beat  out  the  flames. 

Sue  runs  over,  trying  to  keep  a  straight 
face.  Mr.  Sparks  is  rolling  around  in  the 
grass  out  in  center  field.  Jabbo.  though, 
acts  like  he  has  slugged  J.  F.dgar  Hoover. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,  Mr.  Flannigan,"  he 
wails.   "You  know  I  didn't  mean — " 

"Jabbo,  don't  pay  a  bit  of  attention  to 
him,"  Sue  snickers.  "He's  tickled  to  death 
you  hit  him.  Now  he  won't  have  to  bat  any 
more." 

The  Old  Man  glares  at  her.    "The  poor 
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man's  King  Lear,  that's  me!"  He  starts 
home,  still  fanning  his  back  pocket. 

"Now  see  what  you  made  me  do!"  Jabbo 
wails. 

"Don't  worry  about  it,  Jabbo,"  Mr. 
Sparks  laughs.  "Never  saw  a  prettier  pitch. 
He'll  get  over  it.  If  it  hadn't  been  a  curve 
ball  he  wouldn't  have  minded  at  all." 

All  of  us  go  back  to  our  place.  The  Old 
Man  is  in  his  bedroom,  trying  to  put  some 
salve  on  a  big,  red  splotch. 

"By  George,"  Mr.  Sparks  says,  "that  is 
a  beauty!  You  throw  a  harder  ball  than  I 
thought,  Jabbo.  You  can  even  see  the  trade- 
mark. Turn  around  to  the  light,  Fred." 

"When  I  turn  around,"  the  Old  Man 
snarls,  "I  better  be  the  only  one  in  this 
room." 

"Okay,  okay,"  Mr.  Sparks  laughs,  "but 
just  tell  me  one  thing.   Is  this  contusion  go- 


For  the  next  few  days  our  place  has  all 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  a  zoo  at  breakfast, 
everybody  growling  and  snapping  at  every- 
body else.  Mother  nearly  goes  crazy.  "Won't 
you  two  please  get  mad  enough  not  to  speak 
to  each  other?"  she  keeps  pleading  with 
Sue  and  the  Old  Man.  "I'm  so  tired  of  this 
wrangling  over  Jabbo  1  could  scream!" 

"Well,  he's  using  child  psychology  on 
Jabbo,"  Sue  rages,  "and  the  poor  dope  is 
falling  for  it.   It's  just  plain  cheating." 

What  she  means  is  the  Old  Man  being  so 
nice  to  Jabbo.  He  does  all  the  work  on  Jab- 
bo's boat,  won't  let  Jabbo  do  a  thing.  "You 
might  smash  a  thumb,  t>oy,"  he  says.  "We 
wouldn't  want  that  to  happen,  would  we? 
No,  sir,  we  want  you  to  be  in  tiptop  shape 
for  that  game.  Doesn't  matter  about  me. 
I'm  just  a  washed-up  old  has-been!" 

And  while  Jabbo  sits  there  with  a  lump 
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ing  to  keep  you  out  of  the  big  game?"  The 
big  game  is  the  town  team  playing  the  high- 
school  team  the  last  day  of  school. 

"It  is  not,"  the  Old  Man  snaps.  "If  Jabbo 
gets  all  that  dodge  ball  out  of  his  system, 
I'm  going  to  finish  up  what  we  started  this 
afternoon." 

"Well,"  says  Mr.  Sparks,  "I'm  mighty  glad 
to  hear  that.  There's  going  to  be  an  old 
friend  of  yours  at  the  game.  He'd  be  mighty 
disappointed  not  to  see  you  do  your  stuff." 

"Who's  that?"  the  Old  Man  says  real  sus- 
piciously. He  always  doubles  the  guard 
when  Mr.  Sparks  starts  getting  nice. 

"Your  old  buddy,  Lefty  McGrath!"  Mr. 
Sparks  says. 

The  Old  Man  looks  like  the  roof  of  his 
mouth  has  caved  in.  "You're  lying!" 

"Oh,  no,"  Mr.  Sparks  smiles.  "Got  a  wire 
from  him  this  morning.  He's  scouting  for 
the  Sox  now.  Says  he's  coming  down  for 
some  fishing.  I  think  he  wants  to  land  a  left- 
handed  fish  that  throws  curve  balls." 

The  Old  Man  just  stares  at  him.  He  can 
see  Lefty  sitting  in  the  stands  and  Jabbo 
chunking  that  curve.  The  Sox  are  the  team 
Jabbo's  been  wanting  to  go  with  since  he 
was  four  years  old. 


in  his  throat,  the  Old  Man  keeps  talking 
about  all  the  hunting  and  fishing  they've 
done  together  and  how  he's  going  to  take  us 
down  to  Georgia  for  some  real  quail  shoot- 
ing come  fall.  It's  a  low,  dirty  trick  all  right 
but  he  weasels  out  of  it.  "I  just  want  him  to 
realize  that  I'm  his  friend,"  he  says,  "and 
that  when  I  show  him  up  in  the  game  I'm  do- 
ing it  just  for  his  own  good!" 

Then  Thursday  night  Lefty  checks  in  at 
Mr.  Sparks's.  They  come  over  after  Sue 
and  Jabbo  go  out.  He  and  the  Old  Man 
laugh  about  old  times  but  the  Old  Man's 
eyes  don't  join  in  the  chorus.  He  knows  the 
reason  Lefty  gets  almost  hysterical  at  times 
is  that  Mr.  Sparks  has  told  him  about  Sue 
and  Jabbo.  The  game  is  the  next  day,  and  all 
night  I  keep  hearing  Mother  telling  the  Old 
Man  to  quit  turning  and  tossing  so.  .  .  . 

It's  just  about  the  biggest  turnout  we  ever 
had  for  a  game.  There  must  be  fifteen  hun- 
dred people  on  hand  and  scattered  among 
'em  are  eight  big-league  scouts  all  drooling 
at  Jabbo.  The  rest  of  the  crowd,  though,  is 
watching  the  Old  Man  take  his  practice 
swings.  He's  having  one  of  his  lucky  streaks 
and  golfing  pitches  all  over  the  place. 
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I'm  warming  Jabbo  up,  and  every 
the  crowd  gives  the  Old  Man  a  han 
shakes  his  head.    Then  he  looks  up  w 
Lefty  is  sitting  and  shakes  it  again, 
acting    like    it's    just    another    ball 
"Jabbo,"  I  tell  him,  "you  got  stuff  you  r 
had  before.     All  you  got  to  do  is 
what  I  tell  you  and  you'll  have  those 
trampling  all  over  one  another." 

He  knows  what  I'm  driving  at.  He 
a  long  sigh  and  mumbles,  "Okay.' 
over  to  the  bench  and  Harry  Green, 
coach,  tells  him  the  same  thing.  Then 
pops  up  in  the  stands  and  yells,  "Jabl 
you  know  what's  good  for  you,  you'l 
Mother  yanks  her  down.  Then  Mr.  Sp; 
who  is  going  to  umpire,  yells,  "Play  b 

Well,  we're  first  up  and  they  sit  us  d 
fast.  Not  as  fast  as  Jabbo  sits  them  d< 
though.  His  fast  one  has  got  more 
than  a  barrel  of  beer  and  his  contn 
strictly  pinpoint.  Then  we  go  down  ir 
der  again  and  the  first  crisis  is  at  hand 
Old  Man  comes  out  swinging  a  bunc 
bats  and  looking  real  fierce. 

"You  got  your  brace  on,  Flannigan?" 
Sparks  mumbles  from  behind  me. 

"You  keep  your  big  fat  mouth  ou 
this!"  the  Old  Man  snarls.    "Why  thejfc 
you  umpire — " 

"They  wanted  somebody  neutral. 

I  call  for  the  curve  right  away.  I  d 
see  any  sense  in  messing  around.  Ja 
looks  like  I'm  asking  for  both  kidneys 
he  nods  his  head.  He  winds  up  real  slj 
rocks  way  back  and  whangs  it  in.  It 
beaut.  The  Old  Man  tightens  up,  start 
go  for  it,  pulls  up  and  quivers  like  a  1 
passing  up  a  poisoned  T-bone. 

"Stee-rike  one!"  Mr.  Sparks  bellows. it 

"You  umpiring  or  calling  hogs?"  e 
Old  Man  growls. 

"When  you  pass  'em  up  like  that  it  pafc 
me.  Flannigan,  it  pains  me!" 

I  call  for  another  one.  The  Old  M* 
can't  resist  this  one.  Whoosh!  He  neal 
goes  to  his  knees.  The  crowd  whoops. 

"Stee-rike  two!"  Mr.  Sparks  bellows.   I 

"Quit  slobbering  in  my  ear!"  the  (| 
Man  says.   "They  know  it  was  a  strike!" ! 

"It  looked  more  like  a  stroke.  Keen 
civil  tongue  in  your  head,  Flannigan!" 


NOW  Jabbo  is  ashier  than  ever, 
knows  the  next  one  is  the  bloody  oil 
He  tries  shaking  me  off  but  I  keep  callil| 
for  that  curve.  It  comes  in  like  a  druW 
homing  pigeon. 

"Stee-rike  three  and  you're  out  of  therd 

The  Old  Man  straightens  up  real  slo 
"You're  coming  closer,  Flannigan!" 
Sparks  says.    "Another  eighteen  inches 
you  would  have  had  it." 

Everybody's  whooping.    Jabbo  is  so  ufl 
nerved  he  walks  Ed  Rudolph  on  five  pitchi 
He  settles  down  after  that  and  the  next  tv" 
men  pop  out.    It  goes  like  that  again  in  tl 
third — pne  walk,  one  strike-out,  and  tv 
easy  infield  chances.    In  the  fourth,  we  p 
a  run  across.  Things  look  rosy.  Jabbo 
getting  hotter.  He's  walked  two  men  b 
he  hasn't  given  up  that  first  hit.    When  I 
comes  out,  though,  I  notice  he's  got  th 
death-house  look  on  his  face  again,     "nil 
Old  Man  is  on  deck. 

Well,  Joe  Clancy  grounds  out  and  S 
George  swaggers  up  for  another  whack  :l 
the  dragon.  It's  the  first  ordeal  all  ov< 
again  except  this  time  there's  no  cross  vent' 
lation.  Jabbo  throws  three  straight  doubt 
fuls  and  they  all  go  for  called  strikes.  Tb' 
Old  Man  screams  like  he's  been  stabbed.  I 

"Flannigan,"   Mr.   Sparks   says,   "you'll 
raising  your  voice  at  me.   Now  go  sit  clow 
before  you  hurt  my  feelings."  He  gives  hill 
a  fatherly  pat.  The  crowd  howls. 

It's  a  load  off  Jabbo.  He  figures  Mil 
Sparks  will  get  the  blame  for  that  one.  H 
turns  it  on  and  strikes  the  next  man  oui' 
The  crowd  really  starts  screaming.  In  thj 
fifth  and  sixth  he  strikes  out  two  more  an| 
the  others  don't  get  out  of  the  infield.  In  th 
seventh  the  Old  Man  comes  up  again,  witlt 
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»  ut.  His  face  looks  like  a  thundercloud 

it  ears. 

]o  out  for  a  talk  with  Jabbo.  The  boat- 
liing  and  the  Georgia  quail  hunt  has  got 
D  "I  ain't  going  to  strike  him  out  again." 
•  ys.  "I've  done  enough  to  him  already, 
ronna  walk  him." 

I.  Sparks  tries  hard  but  he  has  to  call 
<i  jails.  After  that  Jabbo  is  like  a  new 
t.er.  The  next  two  men  don't  scratch, 
•don't  improve  on  our  one  run  in  our 
i  jf  the  eighth  and  nobody  cares.  Every- 
y  is  too  wrought  up  about  Jabbo.  There 
|  lese  scouts  are  in  the  stands,  and  he's 
ty,  no-hitter  right  in  his  hands.  And  the 
•,  ure  isn't  getting  him.  In  fact,  he 
,-i't  figure  there's  any  pressure  at  all 
:ijse  there  are  just  six  more  outs  and 
,)|d  Man  is  seven  batters  away. 
s  three  up,  three  down,  in  the  last  half 
¥re  eighth.  We  don't  do  any  good  in  our 
» of  the  ninth,  and  the  town  team  comes 
nr  their  last  bats. 

MM],  Berry  Baldwin  goes  down  on  four 

t  es.  Then  Vance  Little  comes  up,  swings 

jii  and  hits  a  long,  hard  fly  out  to  Tom 

rjihaw  in  center.    Just  poor  Joe  Clancy 

•leen  Jabbo  and  his  no-hitter. 

i  bbo  gives  it  everything  he's  got.     Joe 

v  gs  by  ear  on  the  first  two.     It  sounds 

'tf  they're  wrecking   the   stands.     When 

,  o  winds  up  for  the  finale,  there  ain't  a 

:>  d.     He  turns   her  loose.     His  whole 

t>-  is  in  it.    It  dips,  swerves,  slides — and 

|i  it  gets  to  Joe  it  just  seems  to  dis- 

jar. 

lie  cuts  at  it,  I  grab  at  it,  and  the  next 
,;  I  know  the  whole  town  bench  is 
imming  for  him  to  run — the  old  third- 
*e  passed-ball  business.  I  fall  all  over 
(Sparks  trying  to  get  to  the  ball.  It's 
na  nightmare.  Everybody  moaning  and 
Ufo  looking  sick. 

e's  really  pitched  a  no-hit  game  but 
jj  he  is  with  a  man  on  base  and  the  Old 
(li  coming  up.  I  go  out  and  try  to  brace 
I  up.  He  just  keeps  looking  over  at  the 
*ii  bench,  hoping  that  Bob  Ridgeway, 
i  •  manager,  will  send  in  a  pinch  hitter. 
(It's  silly.  Bob  works  in  the  Old  Man's 
Iware  store. 

abbo,"  I  plead  with  him,  "just  once 
ie  and  you'll  never  have  to  pitch  to  him 
In  as  long  as  you  live." 
iVhy  don't  we  just  walk  him  again?"  he 
j  ns.  "I  can  get  the  next  man  out." 
>ue  won't  ever  speak  to  you  again,  that's 
|.    The   Old   Man    will   say   you    were 
ed  to  pitch  to  him.     And  besides,  you 
i't  want  McGrath   and   them   to   think 
re  scared  to  pitch  to  the  batter." 

en  I  get  back  to  the  plate,  Mr.  Sparks 
usting  it  off  so  he  won't  be  subjected 
^ny  more  piteous  screaming.  The  Old 
k\  has  spotted  Lefty  sitting  behind  the 
Kstop  and  is  shaking  his  bat  at  him.  I 
tell  by  the  way  he  steps  up  to  the  plate 
he  has  convinced  himself  that  he  can 
iri  curve  ball  if  he  really  tries. 
ilell  Jabbo  to  throw  that  thing  in  here 
d  one  more  time,"  he  growls. 


"That's  just  what  I'm  gonna  do,"  I  say. 

Well,  Jabbo  comes  out  of  his  wilt  and 
fills  my  order.  The  Old  Man  takes  such  a 
cut  at  it  that  the  bat  flies  out  of  his  hand 
and  lands  way  down  by  third. 

"Nice  try,"  Mr.  Sparks  says.  "You're  at 
least  getting  the  bat  out  of  the  infield." 

The  Old  Man  snatches  the  bat  from  the 
bat  boy  and  goes  into  a  Horatius-at-the- 
bridge  crouch.  He's  gonna  hit  that  ball,  if 
it  kills  him.  I  never  saw  anybody  take  such 
a  cut  as  he  does  when  it  comes  smoking  in. 
He  comes  clean  around  twice,  gets  his  legs 
all  crossed  up  and  is  just  about  to  fall  on  his 
face  when  Mr.  Sparks  props  him  up. 

"Get  your  thieving  hands  off  me,  Sparks!" 
he  snarls.  He  straightens  up,  steps  out  of 
the  box,  turns  to  the  crowd,  and  pulls  a 
Babe  Ruth.  He  waves  one  finger  in  the  air 
to  show  that  it  takes  just  one  to  hit  and 
then  he  points  toward  the  left-field  fence. 
You  never  heard  such  a  roar  from  the 
stands. 

Jabbo  looks  like  a  zombie  late  for  coffin- 
call.  If  the  Old  Man  comes  through  he'll 
be  a  bigger  man  around  town  than  the 
Babe.  If  he  doesn't,  well  ...  I  can  just  see 
Jabbo  thinking  about  the  Old  Man's  crack 
about  how  he  is  nothing  but  a  washed-up 
old  has-been.  I  toss  him  the  ball.  But  just 
as  Jabbo  steps  to  the  mound  this  voice 
screams  out: 

"This  one's  for  me,  Jabbol  I'll  build 
you  an  old  boat!" 

It's  Sue.  The  Old  Man  steps  out  of  the 
box,  looks  up,  and  shakes  his  finger  at  her. 
Nothing's  quiet  any  more.  Everybody 
sounds  like  they're  glad  I  muffed  the  one  on 
Clancy.  Then  they  calm  down  again.  I 
get  set  and  call  for  the  same  old  curve  at 
the  same  old  spot.  The  Old  Man  crouches 
for  the  kill  and  there  she  comes. 

Without  a  doubt  it  is  the  biggest,  fattest, 
juiciest  pitch  I  have  ever  seen.  Right  down 
the  middle  and  not  a  thing  on  it.  I  close  my 
eyes.    That's  all  of  it. 

THAT  night  Mr.  Sparks  and  Lefty  come 
over.  "Flannigan,"  Lefty  says,  "are  you 
always  going  to  hate  me?" 

The  Old  Man  grins  at  him.  "What  are 
you  talking  about?" 

"You  know  what  I'm  talking  about. 
Sparks  knows  and  so  does  your  boy.  I 
mean  that  magnanimous  strike-out  of  yours 
in  that  ninth  inning.  You  didn't  even  make 
it  look  good.  You  missed  it  further  than 
you  did  them  curves  and  Lord  knows — " 

"McGrath,  you're  not  insinuating — " 

"Hell,  no,  I'm  not  insinuating.  I'm  tell- 
ing you.  You  missed  that  pitch  on  purpose 
and  it's  going  to  cost  me  money." 

The  Old  Man  laughs.  "McGrath,  when  I 
heard  my  daughter  scream  out  that  treason, 
I  knew  I  was  doomed.  Any  poor  child  who 
is  that  bent  on  marrying  one  of  God's 
afflicted  needs  all  the  help  her  father  can 
give  her.  It  nearly  killed  me  but  I  gave  it. 
And,  McGrath,  before  you  consult  with 
Jabbo  tomorrow  you'd  better  see  me.  I'm 
his  financial  adviser  now!"  the  end 
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iMugg  or  something  like  that,  just  posing 
it  butler  for  your  own  subtle  ends?" 
(Oh,  no,  madam.    I  have  been  in  service 
Lit  a  very  early  age.    Domestic  service  is 
tradition   in   my  family.     I   started   my 
leer  as  what  is  known  as  a  hallboy  in  a 
«e  establishment  in  Worcestershire." 
(Where  the  sauce  comes  from?" 
i  believe  the  condiment  to  which  you 
ide    is    manufactured    in    that    locality, 
jdam." 

Phipps  stood  silent  for  a   moment,  his 

ughts  apparently   back  in  those  happy 

fs  when  life  had  been  simple  and  free 

problems   and   complexities.     Apart 

h;i\ing  to  carry  logs  of  wood  upstairs 

deposit  them  in  bedrooms,  hallboys  in 

lish  houses  have  it  pretty  soft. 

In   due   course,"    he    proceeded,   com- 

out  of  his  reverie,  "I  rose  to  be  an 
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under-footman,  then  a  footman  and  fi- 
nally a  butler.  And  it  was  after  1  had 
achieved  that  position  that  1  entered  the  em- 
ployment of  an  American  gentleman  and 
came  to  this  country.  I  had  always  had 
a  desire  to  visit  the  United  States  of  North- 
ern America.  That  was  some  ten  years 
ago." 

"And  when  did  you  learn  to  bust  safes?" 

"About  five  years  after  that,  madam." 

"What  gave  you  the  idea?" 

Phipps  looked  cautiously  over  his  shoul- 
der. Having  done  this,  he  directed  a  search- 
ing glance  at  Jane  as  if  he  were  weighing 
her  in  the  balance.  He  seemed  to  be  ask- 
ing himself  whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
confide  in  a  woman  who  was,  after  all,  a 
stranger.  Then  the  benevolence  of  his  com- 
panion's rugged  face  overcame  his  doubts. 
There  was  that  about  Jane  Shannon  which 
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V  (ty  tte  makers  of*JOMSOtf&  mx) 

shines  brighter  because 
it  cleans  cleaner ! 


There's  never  been  a  quicker,  easier  way  to  polish  a  car!  And 
what  a  shine  Johnson's  Carnu  gives !  Cam//  cleans  as  you  rub  it 
on  .  .  .  loosens  all  the  dirt  and  grime  that  has  collected  on  the 
finish.  Then  Carnu  polishes  as  you  wipe  it  off.  Road  film  and 
traffic  tarnish  disappear,  leaving  a  beautiful,  brilliant  gloss.  Old 
cars  and  new  cars  gleam  with  a  more  dazzling  shine  because 
Carnu  thoroughly  cleans  the  finish  as  it  polishes  it ! 
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always  encouraged  people  to  confide  in  her. 

"It  came  to  me  quite  unexpectedly  one 
evening  when  I  was  reading  a  volume  en- 
titled Three  Dead  at  Midways  Court, 
madam.  I  have  always  been  fond  of  that 
type  of  literature,  and  in  the  course  of  my 
perusal  of  these  fictional  works — known,  1 
believe,  as  whodunits — I  was  struck  by  the 
frequency  with  which  the  butler  proved  to 
be  the  criminal." 

"I  know  what  you  mean.  It's  always  the 
butler.     It's  an  occupational  disease." 

"The  criminal  in  Three  Dead  at  Midways 
Court  turned  out  to  be  the  butler,  and  until 
the  final  chapter  nobody  had  suspected  him 
for  a  moment.  It  started  a  train  of  thought. 
I  mused,  madam.  Butlers,  I  told  myself, 
never  are  suspected  for  a  moment,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  a  butler  in  a  wealthy 
household  who  had  acquired  the  technique 
of  opening  safes  would  be  very  advanta- 
geously placed.  There  he  would  be,  if  you 
follow  me,  madam,  with  the  valuables  at 
his  elbow,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  and 
it  would  be  extremely  simple  for  him,  by 
leaving  a  window  open,  to  invest  his  opera- 
tions with  the  appearance  of  what  is  known 
as  an  outside  job.  So  I  made  cautious  in- 
quiries and  eventually  found  a  practitioner 
in  Brooklyn  who  in  return  for  a  fee  was 
willing  to  impart  his  skill  to  me." 

"In  twelve  easy  lessons?" 

"Twenty,  madam.  At  first  1  was  not  a 
very  apt  pupil." 

"But  you  picked  it  up  all  right  as  you 
went  along?" 

"Yes,  madam." 

Jane  drew  a  deep  breath.  She  was  no 
rigid  moralist,  her  temperament  being  one 
that  always  inclined  her  to  take  a  tolerant 
view  of  the  straying  from  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  of  those  with  whom  she  asso- 
ciated, but  she  had  a  rudimentary  con- 
science. And  though  she  had  never  been 
fond  of  her  sister  Adela,  she  could  not  but 
feel  that  a  word  of  warning  should  be  given 
that  exasperating  woman. 

THE  generosity  of  the  late  Albert  Cork, 
combined  with  her  personal  and  private 
fortune,  the  outcome  of  years  of  pulling 
down  a  huge  salary  in  the  days  before  there 
was  any  income  tax  to  speak  of,  had  left 
Adela  with  enough  jewelry  to  equip  half  the 
blondes  in  Hollywood,  and  it  seemed  unfair 
to  allow  her  to  go  on  giving  board  and 
lodging  to  a  butler  who  could  open  safes 
with  a  twiddle  of  his  fingertips. 

"1  ought  to  tell  Mrs.  Cork,"  she  said. 

"There  is  no  necessity,  madam.  I  have 
put  all  that  sort  of  thing  behind  me." 

"Says  you,  if  I  may  use  a  homely  phrase 
indicating  doubt  and  uncertainty." 

"No,  madam,  I  assure  you.  Apart  from 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  matter,  I  would  not 
dream  of  taking  upon  myself  the  risks  in- 
separable from  my  former  activities.  My 
experience  of  American  prison  life  has  left 
me  with  no  desire  to  repeat  it." 

Jane's  face  cleared.    This  was  sense. 

"I  see  what  you  mean.  1  remember  read- 
ing an  article  about  the  Reformed  Criminal. 
The  writer  pointed  out  that  there  is  nobody 
with  such  a  strong  bias  toward  honesty  as 
the  man  who  has  just  come  out  of  prison. 
He  said  that  if  someone  had  been  laid  up 
for  a  year  in  a  hospital  as  the  result  of  going 
over  Niagara  Falls  in  a  barrel,  the  one  out- 
door sport  in  which  he  would  be  reluctant 
to  indulge  on  emerging  would  be  going  over 
Niagara  Falls  in  a  barrel.  Or,  putting  it 
another  way,  the  burned  child  fears  the 
fire." 

"Precisely,  madam,  though  the  actual 
quotation  is  'A  burnt  child  dreadeth  the 
fire.'    It  occurs  in  Lyly's  Euphues." 

"Yes,  he  wrote  some  good  stuff.  But  tell 
me  all  about  your  college  days,  Phipps. 
What's  it  like  in  Sing—?" 

"Histj  madam." 

"How  do  you  mean,  hist?  Oh,  I  get  you." 

Outside  the  French  windAw  a  voice  had 
suddenly  made  itself  heard',  singing  a  gay 
melody.  A  moment  later,  a  long,  lean 
young  man,  who  appeared  to  have  giraffe 
blood  in  him,  came  in,  carrying  a  bag  of 
golf  clubs. 

"Good  morning,  m'lord,"  said  Phipps. 


"Good  morning,  Lord  Topham,"  said 
Jane. 

"Oh,  good  morning,"  said  the  young 
man.  Then,  as  if  to  clarify  his  meaning, 
he  added  the  words,  "Good  morning,  good 
morning,  good  morning."  He  beamed  at 
Jane  and  the  butler.  "Well,  Miss  J.  Shan- 
non," he  proceeded,  "and  you,  Phipps,  this 
is  the  maddest,  merriest  day  of  all  the  glad 
new  year.  1  say  this  to  you  without  reserve, 
Phipps,  and  you,  Miss  J.  Shannon.  Not 
only  the  maddest,  but  also  the  merriest  day 
of  all  the  glad  new  year.  I  broke  a  hundred 
this  morning,  a  feat  which  has  eluded  my 
every  effort  since  I  first  took  driver  in  hand 
at  the  age  of  twenty.  A  whisky  and  soda 
would  not  come  amiss,  Phippsy.  You  might 
take  it  to  my  room." 

"Very  good,  m'lord,"  said  Phipps.  "1  will 
attend  to  the  matter  immediately." 

Lord  Topham  gazed  after  him  admir- 
ingly as  he  disappeared  in  the  stately  man- 
ner habitual  with  him. 

"You  know,  that  chap  makes  me  feel 
homesick.  Absolutely.  I  never  expected 
to  find  an  English  butler  in  Hollywood." 

"All  sorts  of  English  oddities  turn  up  in 
Hollywood,"  said  Jane.  "Excuse  me."  She 
picked  up  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Dicta- 
phone and  began  speaking  into  it.  "Who 
could  have  dreamed  that  in  a  few  short 
years  the  name  of  Adela  Shannon  would 
have  been  known  to  the  whole  wide  world 
from  China  to  Peru?  Who  would  have 
supposed  that  before  I  had  made  my  third 
picture  I  would  have  become  loved,  wor- 
shiped, idolized  by  the  prince  in  his  palace, 
the  peasant  in  his  cot,  the  explorer  in  the 
jungle  and  the  Eskimo  in  his  frozen  igloo? 
So  true  it  is — so  true —  Ha!"  said  Jane.  "So 
true  it  is  that  one  touch  of  Nature  makes 
the  whole  world  kin  and  that  courage,  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  will  always  find  a 
way.  I  will  now  describe  my  first  meeting 
with  Nick  Schenk."  She  lowered  the  instru- 
ment. "Sorry,"  she  said.  "I  have  to  jot  these 
things  down  when  the  inspiration  comes." 

Lord  Topham  was  impressed,  as  the  lay- 
man always  is  when  privileged  to  observe 
Genius  in  the  throes  of  composition. 

"What  are  you  doing?  Working  on  a 
picture?" 

"Not  on  a  picture,  no.  I'm  ghostwriting 
the  story  of  my  sister  Adela's  life." 

"How's  it  coming?" 

"Not  too  smoothly." 

"Pretty  much  of  a  somewhat  ghastly 
sweat.  1  imagine?  I  couldn't  write  any- 
thing if  you  paid  me,  much  less  talk  it  into 


that  sewing-machine  thing.  Mrs.  Cork  was 
a  big  pot  in  the  silent  films,  wasn't  she?" 

"One  of  the  biggest.  They  called  her  the 
Empress  of  Stormy  Emotion." 

"Must  have  made  a  lot  of  money." 

"Quite  a  good  deal." 

"1  mean,  you  don't  get  a  house  like  this 
for  nothing." 

"No.  But  here  she  is,  to  give  you  all  the 
figures,  if  you  want  them." 

THE  door  which  led  to  the  main  portion 
of  the  house  had  opened,  and  a  strik- 
ingly handsome  woman  of  about  Jane's  age 
was  sailing  in  with  that  air  of  confidence  and 
authority  which  is  so  noticeable  in  Em- 
presses of  Stormy  Emotion,  even  when  the 
passage  of  time  has  made  them  ex- 
Empresses.  Adela  Cork  was  tall  and  stately, 
with  large,  dark,  slumberous  eyes  which 
could,  and  did,  light  up  in  a  baleful  blaze 
when  things  were  not  going  exactly  as  she 
desired. 

Formidable  was  the  word  to  describe 
Jane's  sister  Adela.  Each  of  her  three 
husbands,  even  the  late  Alfred  Cork  who 
was  as  tough  a  citizen  as  ever  owned  an  oil 
well,  had  curled  up  before  her  like  carbon 
paper,  and  directors  who  were  getting  on  in 
years  sometimes  woke  trembling  in  the 
night,  having  dreamed  that  they  were  back 
in  the  pre-talkie  days  arguing  some  tech- 
nical point  with  the  former  Adela  Shannon. 

At  the  moment,  her  mood  was  reason- 
ably benevolent,  though  she  proposed  later 
on  to  have  a  word  with  Jane  about  those 
slacks.  Her  lecture  had  been  well  received, 
and  she  was  still  in  the  gentle  glow  of 
amiability  induced  by  the  applause  of  two 
hundred  intelligent  Pasadena  matrons. 

"Good  morning,"  Adela  said.  "Good 
morning,  Lord  Topham." 

"Good  morning,  good  morning,  good 
morning,  good  morning." 

"Hello,  Adela,"  said  Jane.  "Lord  Top- 
ham was  just  saying  how  much  he  admired 
this  house." 

Adela  smiled  rewardingly  on  this  worthy 
guest.  She  was  fond  and  proud  of  Lord 
Topham.  She  had  been  to  great  trouble  to 
extract  him  from  the  clutches  of  a  pre- 
hensile hostess  who  had  seemed  at  one  time 
to  have  acquired  permanent  possession. 

"It  is  nice,  isn't  it?  I  bought  it  just  as  it 
stood  from  the  estate  of  Carmen  Flores,  the 
Mexican  star  who  was  killed  in  that  plane 
crash  last  year." 

Lord  Topham  was  interested.  He  was  a 
great  reader  of  fan  magazines. 
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"Oh,  really?  Carmen  Flores,  | 
Fancy  that." 

"You   have  heard  of  Carmen  F 

"Absolutely.  Well,  I  mean  to  sa 
would,  wouldn't  one?  She,  as  it  wen 
in  legend  and  song.  By  way  of  beinj 
Americans  call  a  red-hot  mother,  w| 
not?" 

"Absolutely,"  said  Jane.    "1  have 
thought  that  if  walls  had  tongues  as 
ears —  Walls  do  have  ears.     Did  yo 
that?" 

"No,  really?" 

"Absolutely,"  said  Jane.  "I  had  i 
a  reliable  source.  Well,  as  I  was 
I  have  often  thought  that  if  walls 
speak,  these  walls  could  say  a  mo 
Not  that  what  they  said  would  ever  gi 
the  Johnston  office." 

"Absolutely    not,"   said    Lord   To; 
nodding  sagely.  "So  this  is  where  she 
is  it?    Well,  well.    Who  knows  but 
that  very  sofa — I  forget  what  I  was 
to  say." 

"Just  in  time,"  said  Jane.  "Qi 
changing  the  subject,  tell  Adela  abou 
triumphs  on  the  links  this  morning." 

Lord  Topham  required  no  coaxin 

"Oh,  ah,  yes.  I  broke  a  hundred 
Cork.  Do  you  play  golf?"  he  asked,  t 
a  glance  at  his  hostess  should  have  tol 
that  it  was  a  foolish  question.  Worm 
Adela  Cork  do  not  lower  themsel 
these  trivial  pastimes.  With  a  stretch 
imagination  one  could  picture  Mis.  Si 
or  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  playin, 
out  not  Adela. 

"No,"  she  said.   "I  do  not." 

"Oh?  Well,  the  idea  of  the  game 
bash  the  old  ball  around  the  coursel 
minimum  of  strokes,  and  anyone  wh 
accomplish  the  enterprise  in  under  a 
died  bashes  is  entitled  to  credit  and  re 
I  did  it  for  the  first  time  this  morning 
the  news  will  stun  my  circle  of  fr 
across  the  sea.  If  you'll  excuse  me,  1 
going  out  and  telling  old  Twingo  aboi 

"Twingo?" 

"A  pal  of  mine  in  London.     May 
your    telephone?     Thanks    awfully," 
Lord  Topham,  and  hastened  out  to 
the  hot  news  across  the  Atlantic. 

Jane  smiled  sardonically.     "Pal  of 
in  London  .  .  .  May  I  use  your  telepb 
...  Just  like  that." 


ADELA  bridled.  She  resented  criticis 
,,  her  favored  guest. 

"Very  rich  men  don't  bother  about  I 
trifles.  Lord  Topham  is  one  of  the  ri< 
men  in  England." 

"I'm  not  surprised.  His  personal 
penses  must  be  very  small." 

"And  I  do  wish,  Jane,"  said  At 
changing  the  subject,  "that  you  would  c 
decently  when  you  are  in  a  civilized  he 
Slopping  about  in  those  dungarees." 

Jane  was  one  of  the  few  people  w! 
Adela  Cork  could  not  intimidate. 

"Never  mind  about  my  dungarees," 
said.     "Just  tell  yourself  that  they  cov 
warm  heart  and  let  it  go  at  that.    How  ■ 
your  lecture?    Did  you  massacre  the?" 

"It  was  a  great  success.  Everybody  r  st 
enthusiastic." 

"You're  back  early.  Couldn't  you  tc:h 
the  girls  for  lunch?" 

Adela  clicked  her  tongue. 

"My  dear  Jane,  have  you  forgotten  * 
I  am  giving  a  big  luncheon  party  toe'? 
All  sorts  of  important  people  are  com  5, 
including  Jacob  Glutz." 

"Of  Medulla-Oblongata-Glutz?  The  i  n 
who  looks  like  a  lobster?" 

"He  does  not  look  like  a  lobster." 

"Pardon  me,  he  looks  much  more  lil  a 
lobster  than  most  lobsters  do." 

"Well,  whatever  he  looks  like,  I  d*l 
want  him  mistaking  you  for  one  of  <t 
gardeners.  I  trust  you  intend  to  cha  e 
into  something  reasonably  respectable  W 
fore  he  arrives." 

"Of  course.  These  are  just  my  worlij 
clothes." 

"Have  you  been  working  on  the  M< 
oirs?" 

"All  the  morning." 

"Where  have  you  got  to?" 
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You  sleep  like  a  baby  when  you 


That's  because  the  bed's  so  big  and  comfortable* 
and  you're  so  relaxed  and  care-free.  Yes,  you're 
safer  in  a  Pullman  crossing  the  country  than  you 
are  in  your  own  home. 

Go  Pullman  to  id.  Chicago  Fair,  through  Labor  Day,   1950 


Go  Tillman 

COMFORTABLE,    DEPENDABLE    AND  — ABOVE    ALL  — SAFE1 


ItM,  THC    PULLMAN   COMPANY 
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"Your  first  meeting  with  Nick  Schenk." 

"No  further  than  that?" 

Jane  felt  that  this  sort  of  thing  must  be 
checked  at  the  outset.  It  was  bad  enough 
being  compelled  by  poverty  to  write  those 
Memoirs  at  all,  without  having  Adela  biting 
at  her  heels  and  baying  after "^rer  like  a 
bloodhound.  A  pang  shot  through  her  as 
she  thought  of  that  literary  agency,  now 
gone  beyond  recall. 

"My  good  woman,"  she  said,  "be  reason- 
able. The  story  of  your  great  career  will 
be  a  very  important  contribution  to  Amer- 
ican literature.  It  is  not  a  task  that  can 
be  hurried.  One  proceeds  slowly.  One 
chisels  and  polishes." 

"I  see.    Yes,  I  suppose  you're  right." 

"You  bet  I'm  right.  I  was  saying  to  Kay 
yesterday —  What's  the  matter?" 

ADELA  had  uttered  an  exclamation.  She 
L  was  looking  cautiously  over  her  shoul- 
der. It  seemed  to  Jane  that  her  life  these  last 
days  had  been  passed  exclusively  in  the 
society  of  people  who  looked  cautiously 
over  their  shoulders.  She  watched  her 
sister,  mystified,  as  she  went  to  the  door, 
opened  it  quickly  and  peered  out. 

"I  thought  Phipps  might  be  listening," 
said  Adela,  closing  the  door  and  coming 
back  into  the  room.  "Jane,  there  is  some- 
thing I  want  to  ask  you.    About  Kay." 

"What  about  her?" 

Adela  sank  her  voice  to  a  stage  whisper. 

"Has  she  ever  spoken  to  you  of  anyone 
called  Joe?" 

"Joe?" 

"I'll  tell  you  why  I  ask.  Yesterday  after- 
noon the  telephone  rang  as  I  was  coming 
through  the  hall.  I  answered  it,  and  a 
man's  voice  said,  'Kay?  This  is  Joe.  Stop 
me  if  you've  heard  this  before,  but  will  you 
marry  me?'  " 

Jane  clicked  her  tongue. 

"The  boy's  crazy.    That's  no  way  to — " 

"I  said,  'You  are  speaking  to  Mrs.  Cork,' 
and  he  said,  'Oops!  Sorry!'  and  rang  off. 
Have  you  any  idea  who  it  could  have 
been?" 

Jane  was  able  to  supply  the  information. 
"I  can  tell  you  who  it  must  certainly  have 
been.  A  young  writer  of  my  acquaintance 
name  of  Joe  Davenport.  We  were  at  Su- 
perba-Llewellyn  together  but  he  got  fired. 
Shipped  out  to  Hollywood  at  the  same  time 
in  a  crate  of  twelve.  There  is  nothing  sur- 
prising in  the  fact  that  he  should  have  been 
asking  Kay  to  marry  him.  I  believe  he 
does  it  every  hour  on  the  hour.  He  loves 
her  with  a  fervor  you  don't  often  see  off 
the  Superba-Llewellyn  lot." 

"Great  heavens!" 

"Why?  Don't  you  approve  of  young 
love  in  springtime?" 

"Not  between  my  niece  and  a  Hollywood 
writer  who  hasn't  even  got  a  job." 

"Joe  may  be  out  of  a  job,  but  he  has  a 
glittering  future,  if  he  can  find  some  sport- 
ing soul  to  lend  him  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. If  he  had  the  capital,  he  could  buy  a 
lucrative  Authors  Representatively.  Would 
you  care  to  lend  him  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars?" 

"I  would  not.  Is  Kay  in  love  with  this 
man?" 

"Well,  she  gives  a  sort  of  rippling  laugh 
whenever  I  mention  his  name.  Maybe  that's 
a  good  sign." 

Adela  bristled. 

"What  do  you  mean,  a  good  sign?  It 
would  be  a  disaster  if  she  became  entan- 
gled with  a  man  like  that.  I  am  hoping  she 
will  marry  Lord  Topham.  That  is  why  I  in- 
vited her  here.  He  is  one  of  the  richest  men 
in  England." 

"So  you  told  me." 

"I  went  to  endless  trouble  to  get  him 
away  from  the  Gloria  Pirbrights,  just  so 
that  Kay  could  meet  him.  Gloria  was  stick- 
ing to  him  like  flypaper.  1  shall  speak  to 
Kay  very  seriously.  1  am  not  going  to  have 
any  nonsense." 

"Why  don't  you  get  Smedley  to  speak  to 
her?" 

"Smedley!" 

"I  always  think  a  man  can  do  these 
things  so  much  more  impressively.  Women 
are  apt  to  get  shrill.    And  Smedley  is  the 


brother  of  the  husband  of  the  sister  of  Kay's 
father.  Puts  him  almost  ;'/;  loco  parentis, 
you  might  say." 

Adela  uttered  a  sound  which  in  a  woman 
of  less  impressive  beauty  would  have  been 
a  snort.  "As  if  he  could  do  anything.  Smed- 
ley is  a  poor  sheep  who  can't  say  bo  to  a 
goose." 

"Well,  name  three  sheep  who  can." 

"Oh!" 

"Yes?" 

Adela  was  looking  at  Jane  accusingly. 
Her  manner  was  austere.  In  a  hundred  si- 
lent pictures  she  had  looked  just  like  that 
at  a  hundred  heavies  who  had  attempted 
in  their  uncouth  way  to  have  their  horrid 
will  of  her. 

"Smedley!"  she  said.  "I  knew  there  was 
something  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  but  talking 
about  Kay  put  it  out  of  my  head.  Jane, 
have  you  been  giving  Smedley  money?" 

Jane  had  hoped  that  secrecy  and  silence 
might  have  been  preserved  on  this  point, 
but  apparently  it  was  not  to  be. 

"Why,  I  did  slip  him  a  hundred  dollars." 

"You  idiot!" 


"Madam?" 

Adela's  face,  which  had  hardened  as  she 
spoke  of  Smedley,  grew  harder.  "1  wanted 
to  see  you.  Phipps,  to  give  you  a  piece  of 
news  which  1  think  will  be  of  interest  to 
you." 

"Yes.  madam?" 

"You're  fired!"  said  Adela,  allowing  the 
stormy  emotion  of  which  she  had  been 
Empress  to  leap  from  her  eyes  and  scorch 
the  butler  like  a  jet  from  a  flame  thrower. 

BUTLERS,  as  the  chronicler  has  already 
had  occasion  to  remark  in  his  observa- 
tions on  these  fauna,  are  trained  to  hide 
their  emotions.  Whatever  the  turmoil  in 
their  souls,  outwardly  they  aim  at  the  easy 
insouciance  of  the  Red  Indian  at  the  stake, 
and  it  is  consequently  not  often  that  anyone 
is  privileged  to  see  one  of  them  look  aghast. 
But  Phipps  was  now  looking  definitely 
aghast.  His  jaw  had  fallen  and  his  eyes  were 
round  and  horror-stricken. 

He  cast  a  tortured  glance  at  Jane.  "Have 
you  betrayed  your  promise?"  the  glance 
said.    Jane's  eye  met  his.    "Good  heavens, 
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'.  .  .  Then  this  character  not  only  follows 
me  into  the  automatic  laundry  and  tries 
to  make  a  date,  hut  he  puts  his  white 
shirts  in  the  same  machine  with  this 
hlousc  and — well,  you  know  how  it  runs" 
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"I'm  sorry.  I  couldn't  resist  his  pleading 
eye." 

"Well,  you  will  be  interested  to  hear  that 
tic  was  out  all  night  on  what  1  suppose  was 
a  drunken  orgy.  I  went  to  his  room  after 
breakfast,  and  his  bed  had  not  been  slept 
in.  He  must  have  sneaked  off  to  Los  An- 
geles with  your  precious  hundred  dollars." 

Jane  did  her  best  to  soothe. 

"Well,  why  agonize?  He  hasn't  had  a 
night  out  for  years.  Where's  the  harm  in 
going  on  an  occasional  bender?  Boys  wil! 
be  boys." 

"Bah!   Stuff  and  nonsense." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  that  is  one  way  of  look- 
ing at  it." 

Adela  went  to  the  bell  and  pressed  it. 

"The  only  bright  side  of  the  thing,"  she 
said,  "is  that  he  will  probably  not  return  in 
time  for  lunch,  and  if  he  does  he  will  be  in 
no  condition  to  be  at  the  table,  to  bore  Mr. 
Glutz  with  those  interminable  stories  of  his 
about  Broadway  in  the  thirties." 

"That's  right,"  said  Jane.  "Always  look 
for  the  silver  lining.  What  are  you  ringing 
for?" 

"I  am  expecting  my  masseuse.  Oh, 
Phipps,"  said  Adela,  as  the  door  opened, 
"has  the  masseuse  arrived?" 

"Yes,  madam." 

"She  is  in  my  room?" 

"Yes,  madam." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Adela  coldly.  "Oh, 
Phipps." 


no,"  said  Jane's  eye.  "I  haven't  said  a  word. 
This  is  something  completely  new,  and  no- 
body more  surprised  than  the  undersigned." 
Adela.  having  exploded  her  bomb,  contin- 
ued to  ferment  in  silence. 

"Fired,  madam?"  faltered  Phipps. 

"That's  what  I  said." 

"But,  madam — " 

Jane  intervened  in  her  robust  way.  As 
Roget  would  have  put  it  in  his  Thesaurus, 
she  was  surprised,  astonished,  perplexed,  be- 
wildered and  at  a  loss,  but  she  was  not  the 
woman  to  accept  this  sort  of  thing  with 
meek  detachment.  She  liked  Phipps  and 
wished  him  well,  and  he  had  told  her  that 
he  particularly  desired  to  remain  in  Adela's 
employment.  Why  this  should  be  so,  she 
could  not  imagine,  but  if  that  was  how  he 
felt,  this  totally  unexpected  thunderbolt 
must  have  been  devastating. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Adela?  You  can't 
fire  Phipps." 

"Can't  I?"  Adela  said  crisply.  "Watch 
me." 

Jane  became  vehement.  There  were  mo- 
ments— this  was  one  of  them — when  she 
had  a  nostalgic  yearning  to  be  back  in  the 
days  of  their  mutual  nursery,  to  return  to 
the  golden  age  when,  if  Adela  annoyed  her, 
she  had  been  in  a  position  to  put  a  worm 
down  the  back  of  her  neck  or  to  smite  her 
shrewdly  with  one  of  those  hard  objects  that 
lie  about  nursery  floors. 

"You're  crazy.    You're  like  the  base  In- 


dian who  threw  a  pearl  away  richer  th 
his  tribe.  I  haven't  been  long  in  this 
but  I've  been  here  quite  long  enough  t< 
got  Phipps  taped  as  the  Butler  Supnl 

"Thank  you,  madam." 

"He's   terrific.     He    lends    luster  t< 
whole  establishment.    That  harsh,  gi 
sound  you  hear  from  time  to  time  is  tr| 
vious  gnashing  of  the  teeth  of  all  the 
Beverly   Hills  employers  who  haven' 
him.    Fire  him?    Absurd.    What  on 
put  a  silly  idea  like  that  into  your  head 

Adela  continued  stony.   "Have  you  n 
finished?" 

"No.  But  go  on." 

"I  am  firing  Phipps  for  a  very  good;, 
son.  Wouldn't  you  fire  a  butler  who  sj  id 
his  whole  time  sneaking  around  in  your  a. 
room?" 

"Doing  what?" 

"That's  what  Phipps  does.    A  coi 
days  ago  I  found  him  in  my  room,  ro 
about  in  one  of  the  closets.  He  said 
seen  a  spider." 

"Madam — " 

Adela  silenced  the  wretched  man 
an  imperious  gesture.  She  went  on  s] 
ing  in  a  voice  that  rose  and  vibrated 
stormy  passion. 

"Yesterday  he  was  there  again.  He 
he  had  seen  a  mouse.  As  if  there  was] 
slightest  possibility  that  there  could  be  w 
and  spiders  in  my  bedroom.  And  if  it  id 
been  brimming  over  with  mice  and  spicp, 
what  business  was  that  of  his?  I  told  | 
that  if  he  ever  put  his  ugly  nose  in  my  ri 
again,  I'd  fire  him.  And  this  morning, 
was  leaving  for  Pasadena,  I  went  bad 
get  a  handkerchief,  and  there  he  was,  if 
please,  under  the  dressing  table,  with 
buttocks  sticking  up  like  a  mesa  in  the 
jave  Desert.  You  leave  at  the  end  of 
week,  Phipps.  I  trust,"  concluded  A 
her  hand  on  the  door  handle,  "that  I  aij 
broad-minded  woman,  but  I'm  not  goinjo 
share  my  bedroom  with  the  butler." 


fT^HE  sound  of  a  door  vigorously  sla 
M.  died  slowly  away,  leaving  silence  beb 
it.     Jane    was    endeavoring    to   adjust   I 
faculties  to  these  sensational   happenin. 
Phipps  was  standing  rooted  to  the  spots 
which  he  had  been  rooted  since  his  late  <| 
ployer's  Opening  remarks,  still  exhibiting! 
the  symptoms  of  having  received  a  pov. 
ful  blow  in  the  solar  plexus. 

"What's  all  this,  Phipps?"  said  Jane. 

The  butler  came  slowly  to  life,  like  a  mi 
Galatea.   His  face  was  pale  and  drawn.  ■ 

"Would  you  object  if  I  took  a  sip  of  ytf 
highball,  madam?"  he  said  in  a  low  voiM 
"I  do  not  often  indulge,  but  this  has  coil 
as  a  shock." 

"Help  yourself." 

"Thank  you,  madam." 

"And  now,"  said  Jane,  "supply  a  t 
footnotes."  There  was  something  of 
verity  in  her  manner  as  she  eyed  the  butl;  1 
"Does  this  mean  that  you  have  been  goi 
back  to  your  old  activities?  1  thought  y 
told  me  you  had  put  all  that  sort  of  thi 
behind  you." 

"Oh,  no,  madam,  nothing  like  that." 

"Then  what  were  you  doing,  routiil 
about  in  closets  and  crawling  under  dressiii 
tables?" 

"I — er — I  was  looking  for  somethin 
madam." 

"1  gathered  that.    But  what?" 

Once  again  the  butler  directed  th 
searching  glance  at  her.  And,  as  befor 
the  scrutiny  apparently  proved  satisfactor 
After  the  briefest  of  pauses  he  replie: 
speaking  in  the  hushed  voice  of  a  man  wh 
knows  that  walls  have  ears. 

"The  diary  of  the  late  Miss  Flore 
madam." 

"Good  lord!"  said  Jane.  "Isn't  this  whei 
I  came  in?" 

Phipps,  having  decided  to  be  confidentia 
was  now  in  the  mind  to  hold  nothing  bacl 

"It  was  a  remark  of  Mr.  Smedley's  thill 
gave  me  the  idea,  madam.  Mr.  Smedlei 
chanced  to  observe  one  night  at  dinner  thsl 
it  was  highly  probable  that  the  late  Misl 
Flores  had  kept  a  diary  and  that,  in  th: 
event  of  her  having  done  so,  the  volum 
was  presumably  somewhere  on  the  prenr 
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I  was  handing  the  potatoes  at  the 
iment,  and  the  dish  literally  trembled  in 
grasp,  madam.  For  the  thought  occurred 
me  immediately  that  the  sort  of  diary 
pt  by  the  sort  of  lady  the  late  Miss  Flutes 
is  would  be  worth  a  great  deal  of  money 
whoever  found  it." 

Jane  eyed  him  gravely.  "Have  you  ever 
d  that  odd  feeling,  when  somebody  veils 
u  something.  Phipps,  that  you've  heard  it 
before  somewhere?  Like  hearing  the  fa- 
liar  strains  of  some  grand  old  anthem  to 
lich  you  have  listened  in  childhood?" 
"No,  madam." 

"It  happens  sometimes.  Well,  go  on." 
"Thank  you,  madam.    I  was  saying  thai 
ch  a  diary  would  be  extremely  valuable. 
ie  late  Miss  Flores,  madam,  was  hot  stuff, 
I  may  venture  to  use  the  expression.   In 
ie  quarter  or  another  there  would  be  a 
ady  market  for  any  diary  of  hers." 
"True.   So  you  looked  for  it?" 
"Yes,  madam." 
"But  didn't  find  it?" 
"No,  madam." 
"Too  bad." 

"Yes,  madam.  Thinking  the  matter  over, 
reached  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  late 
iss  Flores  had  kept  a  diary,  she  would 
ive  secreted  it  somewhere  in  her  sleep- 
g  apartment,  the  room  now  occupied  by 
■■■  Irs.  Cork." 
•  "So  you  said  to  yourself,  'Yoicks! 
allyho!'  " 

"Not  precisely  that,  madam,  but  I  pro- 
dded to  institute  a  diligent  search,  confi- 
rm that   I  would   eventually   succeed  in 
scovering  its  whereabouts." 
"That  was  why  you  were  so  anxious  not 
Mr,  lose  your  job  here?" 

"Precisely,  madam.  And  now  1  am  leav- 
ig  at  the  end  of  the  week.   It  is  very  bitter, 

•  ladam,"    said    Phipps    with    a    sigh    that 
■  :emed  to  come  up  from  the  soles  of  his 

•  napcly  feet. 

Jane  reflected. 

"You've  still  got  a  couple  of  days." 

"But  Mrs.  Cork  will  be  on  the  alert, 
;  'ladam.  I  really  could  not  go  through  the 
rdcal  of  being  caught  by  her  again." 

Jane  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Well,  my  heart  bleeds  for  you,  but  I 
>on't  know  what  to  advise." 

"No,  madam." 

"It's  a  problem." 

"Yes,  madam." 

"You  might—"  Jane  broke  off.    She  had 

»&een  about  to  suggest  that  the  butler  might 

lip  into  Adela's  bedtime  chocolate  drink 

what   is    known    as    a    knockout    drop    or 

imickey  finn.  She  had  one  in  her  possession, 

nhe  gift  of  a  Third  Avenue  bartender  with 

vhom  she  was  on  cordial  terms,  and  would 

lave  been  delighted  to  lend  it  to  Phipps. 

f)ut  at  this  moment  Kay  came  in  through 

■•■he  French  window,  a  bag  of  golf  clubs  over 

nier  shoulder,  and  the  conference  had  to  be 

Suspended. 

"Hi,  Jane,"  said  Kay. 

"Good  morning,  my  child." 

"Good  morning,  Phipps." 

"Good  morning,  miss." 

ROSY  with  exercise,  tanned  by  the  Cali- 
fornia sun,  Kay  presented  an  attractive 
picture.  Jane,  looking  at  her,  could  follow 
Toe  Davenport's  thought  processes  and  un- 
derstand his  habit  of  proposing  to  her  every 
hour  on  the  hour. 

"You  two  look  very  serious,"  said  Kay. 
"What  goes  on?" 

"Phipps  and  I  were  discussing  the  situa- 
tion in  China,"  said  Jane.  "He  has  been 
■holding  me  spellbound." 

"Well,  don't  let  me  stop  you." 

"Quite  all  right.  Some  other  time,  eh, 
Phipps?" 

"Any  time  that  suits  you,  madam." 

Kay  threw  her  bag  of  clubs  into  a  corner. 

"Well.  Jane.    Working  away?" 

"Like  a  beaver." 

"On  the  Memoirs?" 

"On  the  Memoirs." 

"Are  they  interesting?" 

"Not  in  the  least.   I  never  realized  before 

lit  dull  lives  silent  screen  stars  led.  It's 
lagony,  debasing  my  God-given  talents  with 
such  hack  work." 
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"It's  a  shame  they  let  you  go  from  the 
studio." 

"The  loss  is  theirs.  I've  just  got  an  idea 
for  the  finest  B  picture  ever  screened,  and 
Superba-Llewellyn  could  have  had  it  if 
they  had  not  madly  dispensed  with  my  serv- 
ices. I  shall  write  it  up  for  one  of  the  science 
magazines.  It's  about  a  sinister  scientist 
who  gets  hold  of  a  girl  and  starts  trying  to 
turn  her  into  a  lobster." 

"A  lobster?" 

"You  know.  Those  things  that  look  like 
studio  executives.  He  collected  a  covey  of 
lobsters  and  mashed  them  up  and  extracted 
the  juice,  and  he  was  just  going  to  inject  the 
brew  into  the  gal's  spinal  column  with  a 
hypodermic  syringe  when  her  betrothed 
rushed  in  and  stopped  him." 

"Why  did  he  do  that?" 

"He  didn't  want  the  girl  he  loved  to  be 
turned  into  something  that  looked  like  a 
studio  executive.  Isn't  that  good  psychol- 
ogy?" 

"I  mean  why  did  the  sinister  scientist  act 
that  way?" 

"Oh,  just  a  whim.  You  know  what  these 
sinister  scientists  are." 

"Well,  it  sounds  fine.   Full  of  meat." 

"Full  of  lobsters.  Were  you  ever  turned 
into  a  lobster,  Phipps?" 

"No,  madam." 

"You're  sure?   Think  back." 

"No,  madam.  I  have  not  had  that  experi- 
ence." 

"Well,  go  and  ask  the  cook  if  she  ever 
was." 

THE  butler  said  courteously,  "Very  good, 
madam,"  and  left  the  room.  He  had  re- 
sumed his  professional  mask,  and  not  even 
Sherlock  Holmes,  looking  at  his  impassive 
face,  could  have  guessed  what  vultures  were 
gnawing  at  the  bosom  beneath  that  form- 
fitting  .shirt. 

"Why  all  this  research?"  asked  Kay. 

"I'm  a  conscientious  artist.  I  like  to  get 
my  stulf  right." 

"You're  a  disreputable  old  bird,  aren't 
you,  Jare?  I  wonder  Aunt  Adela  has  you  in 
the  house." 

"I'm  doing  those  Memoirs  of  hers  cheap. 
She  never  could  resist  a  bargain.  However, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  reason  why  I 
sent  Phipps  away  to  chat  with  the  cook  was 
that  I  wanted  to  take  his  mind  off  his 
troubles.   Adela  has  just  fired  him  " 

"Fired  Phipps?    Why?" 

"It's  a  long  story,  too  long  to  tell  now. 
We'll  go  into  it  later.  How  was  your  golf 
game?" 

"Weak  and  sinful.  Lord  Topham  trimmed 
me.    He  broke  a  hundred." 

"Yes,    he    has    just    been    releasing 
story." 

"So  you've  seen  him?  Where  is  he?" 

"Still  at  the  telephone,  I  imagine, 
went  off  to  put  in  a  transatlantic  call  about 
it  at  Adela's  expense  to  a  friend  of  his  in 
London  called  Bingo  or  Stingo  or  some- 
thing. And,  while  on  the  subject  of  tele- 
phones, Adela  informs  me  that  your  young 
man  called  up  yesterday.  She  wants  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  you." 

"What  young  man?" 

"Have  you  a  dozen?  Joe  Davenport. 
Adela  intercepted  a  proposal  of  marriage 
from  Joe  to  you  yesterday,  and  you 
wouldn't  be  far  out  in  saying  that  she  is 
exercised  in  her  mind.  She's  hoping  you'll 
marry  that  pleasant  but  quarter-witted 
ornament  of  the  British  peerage,  Lord  Top- 
ham." 

"Really?  I  suppose  that's  why  she  invited 
me  here." 

"She  specifically  told  me  so." 

"Well,  of  course,  it  would  be  wonderful 
to  be  the  wife  of  a  man  who  can  break  a 
hundred.    On  the  other  hand — " 

"Exactly.  On  the  other  hand.  Don't 
overlook  the  fact  that  if  you  marry  Top- 
ham,  you'll  have  half  a  dozen  imbecile 
children  saying.  'Absolutely  what?'  all  the 
time  in  an  Oxford  accent." 

Phipps  appeared.  "The  cook  desires  me 
to  say  that  she  has  never  been  turned  into 
a  lobster,  madam,"  Phipps  said. 

"We  must  face  it  like  men,  Phipps.  Stiff 
upper  lip,  eh?" 
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"Yes,  madam.  I  wonder  if  you  could  in- 
form me  of  Mrs.  Cork's  whereabouts, 
madam?" 

"I  imagine  she's  in  her  room.  You  know 
that  room  of  hers.  She  was  going  to  have 
a  massage,  if  you  remember." 

"Ah,  yes,  madam." 

"Do  you  want  to  see  her?" 

"Yes,  madam." 

"1  wouldn't  at  the  moment." 

"No,  madam." 

"What  was  it  you  wanted  to  see  her 
about?" 

"I  wished  to  notify  Mrs.  Cork  that  a  Mr. 
Davenport  has  arrived,  madam." 

Kay  uttered  a  cry.    "What!" 

"Yes,  miss.  He  is  in  the  garage,  putting 
his  car  away.  His  suitcases  are  in  the  hall." 

"His  suitcases?" 

"Yes,  miss.  I  gathered  from  the  gentle- 
man that  he  passed  the  evening  with  Mr. 
Smedley  last  night  and  Mr.  Smedley  invited 
him  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  us.  Thank 
you,  miss." 

Phipps  bowed  slightly,  and  withdrew. 

Jane  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence 
which  followed  his  departure.  "Well,  well," 
said  Jane. 

KAY  did  not  speak.  She  was  feeling  a  lit- 
.  tie  breathless.  Phipps's  announcement 
had  given  her  the  curious  illusion  of  being 
the  heroine  of  one  of  the  silent  films  popu- 
larized by  her  Aunt  Adela,  in  which  the 
great  feature  had  always  been  the  pursuit 
of  Virtue  by  something  pretty  tough  in  the 
way  of  male  pursuers.  She  had  known  that 
Joe  was  a  pertinacious  young  man,  but  she 
had  never  suspected  that  his  pertinacity 
would  have  carried  him  to  such  lengths  as 
this.  Even  the  most  licentious  of  clubmen 
or  the  most  bearded  of  desperadoes  might 
well  have  hesitated  to  bring  himself  and 
suitcases  into  the  home  of  Mrs.  Albert 
Cork  on  the  invitation  of  her  impecunious 
brother-in-law. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Jane.  "The  soul  of 
hospitality,  Smedley.  You  would  think  he 
was  a  Southerner." 

"He  must  be  crazy,"  said  Kay.  "He  can't 
invite  people  here.  This  isn't  his  house." 

"As  Adela  will  no  doubt  point  out  to 
him." 

Another  facet  of  the  mystery  engaged 
Kay's  attention. 

"And  what  did  Phipps  mean,  he  passed 
the  evening  with  Joe?  Uncle  Smedley  never 
goes  out.  He  told  me  so." 

"He  did  last  night.  He  was  on  a  toot." 

"So  that's  why  he  wasn't  at  dinner.  I 
thought  he  had  a  headache." 

"He  probably  has." 

Kay  was  agitated.  She  was  very  fond  of 
her  Uncle  Smedley,  and  the  thought  of 
what  lay  before  him  as  the  result  of  his 
thoughtless  bonhomie  touched  her  gentle 
heart. 

"Do  you  think  Aunt  Adela  will  give  him 
the  devil?" 

"If  you  want  to  bet  against  it,  five  will 
get  you  ten.  But  let's  not  discuss  Smedley," 
said  Jane.  "Let  us  rather  turn  to  the  sacred 
meeting  due  to  take  place  in  a  moment  or 
two.  So  we  are  to  have  your  young  man 
with  us  for  a  few  weeks,  are  we?" 

Kay  flushed.  "Don't  call  him  my  young 
man.  And  it's  more  likely  to  be  for  a  few 
minutes." 

"You  think  Adela  will  throw  him  out?" 

"Don't  you?" 

"No.  Not  after  I  have  pleaded  his  cause. 
I  shall  use  all  my  eloquence  on  his  behalf. 
We  alumni  of  Superba-Llewellyn  must  stick 
together." 

Phipps  appeared  in  the  doorway.  "Mr. 
Davenport,"  he  announced,  and  Joe  came 
in,  bringing,  in  Jane's  opinion,  the  sunshine 
with  him.  Though  suffering  from  the 
slight  headache  inevitable  on  the  morning 
after  an  evening  passed  in  the  society  of 
Smedley  Cork  when  that  earnest  reveler 
was  making  up  leeway  after  five  years  of 
abstinence,  he  was  plainly  in  radiant  spirits. 
He  beamed  on  Jane  and  Kay. 

"Hello,  there."  he  said. 

"Hello,  Joe,"  Jane  said. 

"And,  as  I  live  and  breathe,  if  it  isn't  my 
favorite  glamor  girl,  Kay.    Hello,  Kay." 


"Good  morning." 

"Well,  here  I  am.    Where's  my  hostess?" 

"Having  a  massage.  Well,  Joe,  if  I'd 
known  you  were  coming,  I'd  have  baked  a 
cake.  You  could  have  knocked  me  down 
with  a  feather  when  Phipps  told  us  you 
were  to  be  today's  big  surprise  for  my  sister 
Adela." 

"Today's  unpleasant  surprise,"  said  Kay. 

Joe  looked  hurt.  The  wrong  note,  he 
seemed  to  be  saying,  the  wrong  note  en- 
tirely. On  this  morning  of  mornings  he 
wanted  there  to  be  smiling  faces  about  him. 
And  nobody,  not  even  a  reasonably  modest 
young  man,  likes  to  be  told  that  his  arrival 
is  going  to  cast  a  blight  on  the  home. 

"Is  it  my  imagination,"  he  said  plain- 
tively, "or  am  I  getting  a  rather  tepid  re- 
ception?    I  haven't  got  bots,  you  know." 

"You  might  just  as  well  have,"  said  Kay. 

"You  don't  think  Mrs.  Cork  will  be 
pleased  to  see  me?" 

"You'll  be  lucky  if  you  escape  with  a  few 
flesh  wounds.  I  warned  you,  you  remem- 
ber, that  day  at  lunch." 

Jane  intervened.    She,  too,  thought  that 


Jane  nodded. 

"I  think  I  can  reconstruct  the  scene.  First, 
he  climbed  on  the  table  and  took  his  coat 
off  and  announced  that  he  could  lick  any 
two  men  in  the  room." 

"Any  three." 

"Then  his  mood  seemed  to  soften.  He 
climbed  down,  put  on  his  coat,  cried  a  little 
and  invited  everybody  present  to  come  and 
stay  at  his  mountain  home.  'Particularly 
you,  my  dear  fellow,'  he  said  to  you." 

"You  might  have  been  there." 

"A  pity  I  wasn't.  What  happened  after 
that?" 

"Well,  all  of  a  sudden  I  lost  him.  One 
moment  he  was  there,  the  next  he  wasn't. 
Did  you  ever  see  the  Indian  rope  trick?" 

"No,  but  I  know  what  you  mean.  He 
vanished?" 

"Like  a  pea  from  under  the  shell.  I 
don't  know  where  he  went." 

"Probably  to  one  or  more  of  the  numer- 
ous joints  on  Ventura  Boulevard.  I  know 
Smedley  on  these  occasions.  Eyewitnesses 
have  informed  me  of  his  habits.  He  likes 
to  get  about  and  see  fresh  faces.    The  faces 
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the  conversation  was  taking  too  morbid  a 
tone. 

"Nonsense,"  she  said.  "You  may  expect 
a  warm  southern  Californian  welcome 
from  Adela.  Wait  till  I  have  reasoned 
with  her." 

"Can  anyone  reason  with  Aunt  Adela?" 

"I  can.  I  will  play  on  her  as  on  a  stringed 
instrument.  Don't  you  worry.  Joe.  1  guar- 
antee you  will  be  treated  as  a  ewe  lamb. 
So  you  ran  into  our  Smedley  last  night?" 

"Yes." 

"An  odd  coincidence." 

"Not  so  very.  I  was  outside  the  gate 
here  in  a  taxi,  and  he  came  along  and  we 
fraternized." 

"What  were  you  doing  outside  the  gate 
in  a  taxi?" 

"Just  gazing.  I  gave  him  a  lift  down  the 
hill.  And  when  we  found  that  he  was  at 
a  loose  end  and  I  was  at  a  loose  end,  it 
seemed  the  sensible  thing  to  join  forces. 
We  started  off  with  a  bite  at  Mike  Roman- 
off's." 

"And  then?" 

"We  looked  in  at  Mocambo.  He  began 
to  unbend  rather  at  Mocambo." 

"I  can  imagine." 

"After  that  we  went  on  to  Ciro's." 

"Where  he  unbent  still  further?" 

"A  good  deal  further." 

"That  was  when  he  invited  you  to  come 
and  stay  here?" 

"Yes." 


are  always  nice  and  fresh  along  the  Ventura 
Boulevard,  and  no  doubt  he  felt  that  he 
would  be  able  to  express  and  fulfill  himself 
better  if  he  were  alone.  I  think,  Kay,  it 
might  be  as  well  if  you  whistled  up  the 
bloodhounds  and  started  a  search,  to  see  if 
he  got  home  all  right." 

"I  think  it  might." 

"We  know  that  his  bed  was  not  slept  in." 

"What!" 

"So  Adela  says.  She  inspected  it  after 
breakfast.     He  was  out  all  night." 

"Why  does  he  do  these  things?" 

Jane  could  answer  that. 

"Because  he's  a  fathead.  I  have  watched 
Smedley  Cork  burgeon  from  boyhood  to 
man's  estate.  As  a  boy,  he  was  a  small  fat- 
head. He  is  now  a  large  fathead.  Tell  me, 
more,"  said  Jane,  as  Kay  hurried  out.  "Did 
Smedley  do  his  imitation  of  Beatrice 
Lillie?" 

"No,  I  don't  remember  that." 

"He  usually  does  on  these  occasions,  I'm 
told.  First,  his  imitation  of  Beatrice  Lillie, 
then  in  response  to  gales  of  applause  Gunga 
Din  by  the  late  Rudyard  Kipling.  It's 
terrific.  I  believe.  How  did  you  pass  the 
long  hours?" 

Joe's  face,  which  had  become  a  little 
grave  as  the  result  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Mrs.  Cork  motif,  cleared.  He  began 
to  beam  again. 

"Jane,"  he  said,  "I  have  tidings  of  great 
joy.    You  remember  those  characters  who 
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brought  the  good  news  from  Aix  to  Ghj# 
Well,  they  weren't  in  my  class,  simply  ntfe 
my  class.  I  have  good  news  that  is  fXi 
news.  This  is  where  you  leap  about  id 
clap  your  little  hands,  my  Jane.  You  ik 
me  how  we  passed  the  long  hours.  V)|, 
as  soon  as  I  thought  the  time  was  rip  1 
started  talking  business." 

Jane's  eyebrows  rose. 

"Business?     With   Smedley?" 

"Selling  him  our  authors'  representat  * 
scheme.  It  wasn't  easy  going,  because  ii 
attention  seemed  to  wander  a  good  deal  l 
would  put  the  thing  with  crystal  clarity,  d 
he  would  just  sit  back,  looking  glassy-eyl, 
like  a  fish  on  a  slab,  and  when  I  said,  'Wl, 
how  about  it?'  he  was  rather  apt  to  spilt 
to  his  feet  and  utter  what  sounded  like  - 
solete  college  yells.  Putting  the  quest  t 
aside,  if  you  know  what  I  mean.  Which  f 
course,  rendered  it  difficult  for  me  to  m.  s 
a  convincing  sales  talk. 

"But  I  persevered,  I  kept  at  it,  and  ji 
will  be  relieved  to  hear,  pardner,  that  al  I 
well.    Snatching  at  a  moment  when  he  >  I 
having  a  comparatively   lucid  interval  I 
drove  the  thing  home,  and  he's  going  to  ;  I 
up  that  twenty  thousand  we  require  as '  I 
first  step  up  the  ladder  of  wealth.    If 
Heaven's  sake,  woman,"  said  Joe,  amaz, 
"why  aren't  you  leaping  about  and  clappl 
your  little  hands?    Haven't  you  been  listil 
ing?     Pop  Cork  has  definitely  promised 
put  up  that  twenty  thousand  we  need  to  b| 
the  agency." 

A  sad,  pitying  look  had  come  into  Jan| 
face,  the  look  of  a  mother  forced  to  not 
a  loved  child  that  his  chances  of  obtaini 
candy  are  but  slim,  if  not  nonexistent. 

"There  is  a  snag,"  she  said. 

"Eh?    What  snag?" 

"The  fact  that  Smedley  hasn't  a  cent 
the  world." 

"What!" 

"Not  a  cent." 

Joe  stared.  He  could  make  nothing 
this.  "But  you  told  me  he  was  a  millionaire 

"Never." 

"You  did.  At  the  hotel  yesterday.  Y< 
said  your  sister  married  a  millionaire." 

Jane's  sad,  pitying  look  deepened. 

"Smedley  isn't  Adela's  husband,  my  poi 
misled  young  friend.  Adela's  husband 
no  longer  with  us.  Up  there,"  said  Jan 
pointing  heavenward.  "The  gentlem 
with  the  harp.  Smedley  is  merely  h 
brother,  and,  as  I  say,  he  hasn't  a  cent 
the  world.  For  I  can  hardly  suppose  th 
after  such  a  majestic  bender  as  he  appea 
to  have  been  on  last  night  he  has  anythir 
left  of  the  hundred  I  slipped  him  yeste 
day." 

Joe  was  rocking  on  his  base. 

"You  mean  that  last  night  he  was  ju 
kidding  me?" 

"I  don't  think  intentionally." 

"Purely  accidental,  eh?" 


id 


A  SIGH  escaped  Jane.  She  was  feelin 
like  a  mother  who,  in  addition  to  ha> 
ing  to  notify  him  that  there  is  no  candy,  he 
been  compelled  to  strike  a  loved  child  on  th 
base  of  the  skull  with  a  stocking  full  c 
sand. 

"It's  like  this,  Joe.  When  under  the  in 
fluence,  poor  Smedley  gets  delusions  o 
grandeur.  He  believes  he's  back  in  the  day 
when  he  really  did  have  a  lot  of  money— 
before  he  fooled  it  all  away  on  musical 
which  closed  on  Saturday  and  repertor 
companies  nobody  bought  tickets  for  am 
Chechoslovakian  ballets  and  seasons  o: 
grand  opera  in  English.  He  was  at  on« 
time  Broadway's  leading  angel.  I  suppose  h< 
backed  more  flops  than  any  other  two  mer 
in  the  business.  Whenever  there  was  any 
thing  more  than  ordinarily  hopeless  in  th«| 
way  of  a  dramatic  opus  knocking  around 
the  cry  immediately  went  up  'Where's 
Smedley?'  It  couldn't  last.  Five  years  age 
his  last  few  thousands  went  into  a  sweel 
little  whimsical  comedy  adapted  from  the 
French,  which  ran  from  a  Friday  night  till 
the  end  of  the  week,  and  since  then  he  has 
been  penniless  and  dependent  for  his  three 
squares  a  day  on  the  grudging  bounty  of 
my  sister  Adela." 

She    paused,    and    Joe,    who    had    been 
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mthoritative  Dental  Literature  Show  that 
Brushing  Teeth  Right  After  Eating  with 

COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM 

STOPS  TOOTH  DECAY  BEST 


Better  Than  Any  Other  Way 
Preventing  Tooth  Decay  According 
to  Published  Reports! 


/o  years'  research  at  five  lead- 
luniversities— case  histories  of 
dreds  of  people  who  used 
jate  Dental  Cream  right  after 
ng  — shows  that  the  Colgate 

stops  tooth  decay  best!  Better 
any  other  home  method  of 

hygiene  known  today! 

ently,  a  leading  dental  journal 
arted  the  results  of  exhaustive 
s  on  tooth  decay.  In  these  tests, 
gate  Dental  Cream  was  used 
jit  after  eating.  Over  a  two-year 
iod,  both  clinical  and  X-ray 
iminations  showed  that  the 
igate  way  stopped  more  decay 
more  people— than  ever  before 
orted  in  all  dentifrice  history 
tooth  decay! 


Even  more  important,  there  were 
no  new  cavities  whatever  for  more 
than  1  out  of  3.  Think  of  it!  Not 
even  one  new  cavity  in  two  full 
years!  No  other  dentifrice,  only 
Colgate's,  has  proof  of  such  results 
—the  best  results  ever  reported  in 
authoritative  dental  literature  for 
a  dentifrice  of  any  type! 

So  start  your  family  on  Colgate 
Dental  Cream  today!  Children  love 
Colgate's  wonderful  wake-up  flavor 
— so  it's  easy  to  get  them  to  use 
Colgate  Dental  Cream  correctly. 
No  dentifrice  can  stop  all  tooth 
decay,  or  help  cavities  already 
started.  But  the  Colgate  way  is  the 
most  effective  way  yet  known  to 
help   your   dentist   prevent  decay! 


No  Other  Toothpaste  or  Powder 

AMMONIATED  OR  NOT 
Offers  Proof  of  Such  Results! 


Get  More  For  Your  Money ! 
BIG  ECONOMY  SIZE  59* 
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Pick  the 

Thoroughbred 

of  Pipe  Tobaccos 


LOOK    FOR    THE    RED-COATED    RIDER 
ON  THE   KENTUCKY  THOROUGHBRED 

You'll  never  know  how  satisfying  a 
pipe  can  be  until  you  light  up  with 
Kentucky  Club.  It's  so  smooth  and 
mild — has  such  a  grand  taste  and 
aroma.  Choice  white  Burley — blended 
as  only  Kentucky  Club  experts  know 
how — make  it  the  thoroughbred  of 
pipe  tobaccos.  Buy  a  tin  today. 

Produced  by  the  Makers  of  Famous 

MAIL  POUCH  TOBACCO 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia 


:   THE  RED-COATED  RIDER 

\,**"  SAYS  — "Here's  a  tip  for 
v  men  who  say  they  can't 
kk  keep  a  pipe  lit.  Fill  your 
^r  pipe  with  Kentucky  Club 
until  it  is  piled  up  a  little 
higher  than  the  brim  of  the  bowl. 
Then — and  not  until  then  —  pack  it 
down  firmly.  Now  light  up  —puff 
slowly — and  you'll  have  a  steady- 
burning,  satisfying  smoke." 


clutching  at  the  desk,  slowly  relaxed  his 

grip. 

"I  see,"  he  said. 

"I'm  afraid  this  is  something  of  a  blow." 

"It  is,  rather.  Yes,  quite  a  disappoint- 
ment. I  believe  I'll  take  a  turn  in  the 
garden  and  brood  on  it  a  little." 

"I  wish  I  could  have  broken  it  more 
gently." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  Joe  dully. 

He  passed  through  the  French  window 
with  bowed  head,  and  Adela,  appearing 
simultaneously  in  the  doorway,  gazed  after 
him  in  surprise. 

"Who  is  that?"  she  asked. 

"Eh?"  said  Jane  absently.  Her  thoughts 
were  still  occupied  with  Joe  and  the  col- 
lapse of  his  hopes  and  dreams. 

"That  strange  young  man  who  just  went 
out." 

Jane  braced  herself  for  combat. 

"The  young  man  to  whom  you  allude," 
she  said,  "is  not  in  the  least  strange.  He  is 
a  perfectly  normal,  wholesome  young  man 
of  the  type  which  has  made  America  what 
it  is.  That  is  Joe  Davenport.  You  remem- 
ber we  were  speaking  of  him  not  long  ago." 

Adela  reeled. 

"Davenport!  That  man!  What  is  he 
doing  here?     Did  you  invite  him?" 

"Not  I.    Smedley." 

ADELA'S  beautiful  eyes  were  bulging. 
L  Just  so  had  she  been  wont  to  look  in 
the  old  days  when  bursting  in  on  a  director 
in  his  office  with  the  dreaded  'I  should  like  a 
word  with  you,  Mr.  Marsupial!'  on  her  lips. 

"Are  you  telling  me  that  Smedley — 
Smedley — has  been  inviting  people  to  my 
house?" 

"That's  right.  It  appears  that  they  ran 
into  each  other  last  night  and  hobnobbed, 
and  Smedley  insisted  on  him  coming  to  take 
pot  luck  for  a  week  or  two.  You'll  like  Joe. 
One  of  the  best." 

"Ha!" 

Jane's  manner  became  firm.  "Now  listen, 
Adela,"  she  said.  "I  had  anticipated  that 
you  might  be  a  little  difficult  about  this,  and 
1  have  formed  my  plans." 

"And  I  have  formed  mine.  I  shall  order 
Phipps  to  throw  this  person  out." 

"You  will  do  no  such  thing.  You  will 
welcome  him  in  and  treat  him  like  a  ewe 
lamb.  Adela,  you  and  I  were  children  to- 
gether." 

"I  have  been  trying  to  live  it  down  ever 
since." 


"And  when  we  were  children  together," 
proceeded  Jane,  her  voice  cold  and  hard, 
"I  used,  if  you  remember,  to  put  worms 
down  the  back  of  your  neck  from  time  to 
time,  when  such  a  corrective  to  your  in- 
sufferable behavior  seemed  to  be  indicated. 
Persist  in  your  refusal  to  become  the  genial 
hostess  to  my  friend  Joe  Davenport,  and  I 
shall  resume  that  practice." 

"We  are  not  amused,"  Adela  declared 
haughtily. 

"No,  and  you'll  be  still  less  amused  after 
lunch  when,  as  you  show  Jacob  Glutz  the 
rose  garden,  you  find  me  sliding  up  behind 
you  with  a  fistful  of  worms." 

Adela  gasped.  Forty  years  of  acquaint- 
ance with  her  sister  Jane  had  left  her  with 
the  unpleasant  feeling  that  she  was  not  a 
woman  to  be  trifled  with. 

"I  believe  you  mean  it!" 

"Of  course  I  mean  it.  Not  one  worm, 
mark  you,  but  a  bevy  of  worms.  Large, 
fat,  sticky  worms,  Adela.  Slithery,  writh- 
ing, wriggly  worms.    Cold,  clammy — " 

Adela  capitulated.  "There  is  no  necessity 
to  labor  your  point,"  she  said  stiffly. 

"You  see  reason?" 

"I  am  prepared  to  be  civil  to  this  friend 
of  yours." 

"Good.  Oh,  Joe,"  called  Jane,  going  to 
the  French  window.  "Come  here  a  minute, 
will  you?  Start  practicing  that  sunny  smile 
of  yours,  Adela.  1  want  to  see  it  split  your 
face  from  side  to  side.  And  when  you  ad- 
dress your  guest,  let  your  voice  be  like  that 
of  a  turtledove  calling  to  its  mate.  Joe,  I 
want  you  to  meet  your  hostess.  My  sister, 
Mrs.  Cork." 

Joe's  head  was  still  bowed.  Communing 
with  Nature,  as  represented  by  the  orange 
trees,  the  lemon  trees,  the  jacaranda  trees 
and  the  rattlesnakes,  had  done  little  to  al- 
leviate the  despondency  which  had  him  in 
its  grip.  Dully  he  was  aware  of  something 
large  and  feminine  confronting  him,  and  he 
bowed  in  its  direction. 

"How  do  you  do?"  he  said. 

"How  do  you  do?"  said  Adela  with  a 
visible  effort. 

"I  have  just  been  telling  my  sister  that 
you  are  to  be  her  house  guest,"  said  Jane. 
"She  is  overjoyed.    Eh,  Adela?" 

There  was  a  momentary  silence. 

"Yes,"  said  Adela. 

"She  says  yes.  So  you  may  take  up  resi- 
dence with  an  easy  mind.  Your  status,  as 
I  foreshadowed,  will  be  that  of  a  ewe 
lamb." 


"Well,  that's  fine." 

"Yes,   I   think   you   will   enjoy   it.  I 
lambs  live  the  life  of  Riley.   Ah,  I  i 
ham,"  said  Jane,  as  that  gentleman  erUj 
with  a  brief  what  ho.    "Come  and 
hands  with  Joe  Davenport." 

"Hullo,"  said   Lord  Topham,  doin  | 

"Hello,"  said  Joe. 

"Hullo-ullo-ullo." 

"Yes,"  said  Joe. 

THERE  was  another  momentary  si]  j 
"Perhaps  you  would  show  Mr.  D.  j 
port  his  room.  Lord  Topham,"  said 
seeming  to  speak  with  difficulty.    "It  i 
one  next  to  yours." 

"Right  ho,"  said  Lord  Topham,  foi 
task  was  well  within  his  scope.   He  lee 
out.    Through  the  open  door  he  coull 
heard  starting  to  tell  his  new  friend  ho  I 
had  broken  a  hundred  that  morning. 

Jane   sighed   the  contented  sigh  off 
woman  who  has  got  things  done. 
Adela,"  she  said,  "I  really  must  con 
late  you.    You  were  superb.   Just  the 
note  of  warm   but   ladylike  ecstasy, 
might  have  been  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
coming  King  Solomon.    But  why  do 
look  like  that?   Is  there  something  on 
mind?" 

A  wistful  expression  had  come 
Adela 's  face. 

"I  was  only  thinking,"  she  said, 
dozen  times  since  you  have   been  in 
house    I    could    have    dropped    some 
heavy  on  your  head  from  an  upper  lam' 
— and  I  didn't  do  it." 

Kay  came  in,  looking  worried.  "I 
find  him  anywhere.  Good  morning, 
Adela.  I've  been  trying  to  find  Uncle  | 
ley." 

A  whistling  sound,  like  escaping  ste 
came  from  Adela's  nostrils. 

"I    want  to   find   Smedley   myself," 
said  grimly.    "I  want  to  ask  him  what 
means  by  inviting  his  revolting  friends] 
my  house." 

Jane  seemed  surprised. 

"Why,  I  thought  you  liked  Joe.  You  i 
charming  to  him  just  now.   Perhaps  Phil 
can  help  us,"  she  said,  as  the  butler  ca| 
in    bearing   cocktail   materials   on   a 
"Phipps,  have  you  seen  Mr.  Smedley?" 

"Not  since  last  night,  madam." 

"You  don't  know  where  he  is?"  said  Kl 

"Oh,  yes,  miss,"  said  the  butler  brigh'j 
"He  is  in  prison." 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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Why  I  Am  Not  a  Democrat 


which  are  not  directly  competitive  with 
private  interests,  or  in  which  private  capital 
has  not  adequately  met  the  needs. 

"So  I  would  say  that  the  yardstick  for  de- 
termining the  extent  to  which  government 
business  operations  are  justified  is  whether 
or  not  such  enterprises  fulfill  an  unmet  need 
in  our  economy  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
jeopardize  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the 
individuals  involved.  Or,  putting  it  another 
way,  a  government  business  enterprise  is 
warranted  only  when  it  will  result  in  greater 
expansion  of  private  enterprise  and  greater 
prosperity  for  all  the  people.  A  good  exam- 
ple of  this  would  be  the  public  development 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  .  .  ." 

We  have  seen,  in  the  field  of  farm  credit, 
a  fine  example  of  how  our  government  can 
move  in  and  supply  a  needed  service,  then 
get  out.  The  Federal  Land  Banks  were 
established  in  1917.  At  the  start  they  were 
sponsored  and  controlled  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  they  were  so  set  up  that  govern- 
ment capital  gradually  was  retired  until  in 
about  20  years  they  became  wholly  owned 
by  their  private  borrowers,  and  the  govern- 
ment withdrew  except  for  examination  pur- 
poses. The  same  procedure  was  used  in 
setting  up  the  Bank  for  Co-operatives  and 
the  Production  Credit  Associations. 

But  have  you  seen  any  recent  plans  of 
government  to  get  itself  out  of  something  it 
has  got  into?  The  tendency  now  is  the  other 
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way — to  do  more  and  more,  even  after  the 
period  of  necessity  has  passed.  Accom- 
panying this  dangerous  tendency  is  the  evil 
companion  of  party  propaganda,  illustrated 
daily  in  scores  of  "news"  releases,  by  the  St. 
Paul  meeting  I  spoke  of,  and  in  other  ways. 
A  public  spoon-fed  with  one-sided  stuff  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  politically  flabby 
public,  first  "conditioned"  by  propaganda, 
then  maneuvered  by  the  officeholders  to  suit 
their  purposes. 

It  is  because  I  want  to  stop  the  swift 
drift  toward  almost  total  dependence  on 
government  that  I  am  not  a  Democrat.  The 
United  States  Treasury  is  not  the  source  of 
freedom.  I  told  the  boys  at  Amherst.  "We 
cannot  spend  our  way. to  liberty  any  more 
than  we  can  purchase  character  or  moral 
strength.  Ours  is  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
to  it  that  freedom  is  not  sacrificed  at  the 
illusory  altar  of  security." 

Generally,  since  1932.  the  political  life  of 
Democrats  has  been  easier  and  more  se- 
cure than  that  of  Republicans.  The  Dem- 
ocrats had  the  new  social  viewpoint  required 
by  the  times  when  they  took  over  with  the 
inauguration  of  Roosevelt  in  1933.  Since 
then  they  have  had  a  sequence  of  stirring 
crises  to  help  them.  And  they  have  had  the 
money!  From  less  than  six  billions  in  1933, 
150  billions  was  available  in  wartime  1943; 
the  latest  figure  is  about  48  billions  a  year. 
Money  talks,  and  money  votes. 


I  recall  a  penetrating  crack  attributed 
Al   Smith.    It   was  before  the  election 
1936,  when  the  country   was  still  excit 
over  expenditures  running  in  the  low  b 
lions. 

"Give  me  five  billion  dollars,"  Smith 
quoted  as  saying,  "and  I'll  elect  a  Chin 
man,  running  on  the  laundry  ticket." 

In  addition  to  an  often  sound  social 
point  and  billions  of  dollars,  the  Demoi 
have  developed  a  genius  for  political  orgar 
zation.  they  have  an  effective  alliance  wi' 
labor,  with  racial  minorities,  and  they  ha' 
the  momentum  of  success. 

It  is  not  easy  to  buck  all  this  successfull 
It  is  not  easy  to  make  men  fear  that  whic 
has  not  yet  happened.  It  is  not  easy  al 
to  distinguish  between  political  expedi 
and  economic  progress.  But  it  has  got 
done  if  our  political  system  is  to  survivi 

Therefore  I  am  not  a  Democrat,  b 
militant  Republican,  because  the  threat  t 
our  two-party  system,  hence  to  our  liberty 
seems  to  me  the  great  domestic  issue.  IT 
time  to  change  not  because  of. incident* 
policies  so  much  as  because  of  fundament 
policy.  After  we  Republicans  have  been  i 
office  so  long  that  we  J\ave  grown  greed 
for  authority,  or  conceited,  or  indolent  o 
corrupt — -as  always  happens  when  a  part 
remains  long  in  office — then  turn  us  ou 
again.  That's  the  way  democracy  works.  1 
cannot  work  any  other  way.  the  eni' 
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tie  young  for  that.  But  distinguished 
w  what  he  would  probably  grow  up  to  be. 
lert  sounded  the  horn  of  the  car  round- 
lu  the  bend  in  the  chipped  shale  road  in 
frit  of  the  cottage.  As  the  car  scrunched 
tc  stop,  Nelson  Carter  disembarked  negli- 
g«:ly,  opening  the  rear  door  of  the  sedan 

Xhe  same  movement.  He  and  Bert  toted 
^  cases  of  canned  beer  to  the  cottage 
then.   Julia,  by  that  time,  was  getting  a 

Hk  of  water  at  the  sink. 

Oh,  swell,"  she  said,  as  Nelson  ripped 
If  carton  open  with  a  fruit  knife  and  Bert 
p  six  cans  on  ice.  "We  always  run  out  in 
II  middle  of  the  week,  but  always.  And 
jHher,  bless  her,  never  thinks  of  getting 
i    more   when  she  goes   into   Wallville. 

«h  her  it's  just  more  health  food  and  an 
a  rnoon  at  the  antique  auction.    I  think 

Ifre's  nothing  like  a  beer  in  this  heat." 

CHE  saw  no  necessity  of  documenting  the 

■  fact  that  this  was  the  first  summer  she 
H  been  allowed  to  drink  an  occasional 
Ks  of  beer  with  the  rest  of  the  family. 

j;  leaned  over,  interestingly  helpful,  as 

rlson  wrestled  more  cans  from  un- 

a  the  corrugated  cardboard. 
Sure  cuts  the  thirst,"  he  said,  at- 

t  tive.  "Lordy,  it's  certainly  good  to 
I  out  of  the  city." 

You  guys  better  wash  your  hot  lit- 

I   hands,"    Julia    said.      "Almost 

1  ch." 

-ler  mother  had  come  into  the 
l;hen  and  was  whispering  audibly 
•  Bert,  "Aren't  you  boys  going  to 
j:  coats  on?  For  lunch?" 
,  'Don't  we  come  here  to  relax?" 
axt  argued. 

■  'Come  on,  Bert.  Let's  wash,"  Nel- 
si  said.    He  gave  an  understanding 

id  reassuring  side  glance  to  Mrs. 
Ilker. 

\, Walking  into  the  sun  room,  watch- 
It   the    retreating   T-shirts   on    the 
lurs,  Mrs.   Baker  smiled   at   Julia. 
r  hat  Nelson  Carter  is  a  nice  boy," 
lie  said.  "I'm  glad  Bert  brought  him 
n  this  week  end.   I  think  Bert's  get- 
g  away  from  Mary-Ann  and  the 
timer  boy  and  that  gang." 
"Huh?"    Julia    said,    absent-mind- 
ly.    "Oh,    excuse    me,    Mama.     I 
link  he's  awfully  nice.  I  met  him  at  a  party 
I  the  Fosters',   remember?    I   think   he's 
hod  for  Bert.    I  mean,  he's  fun,  but  not 
acking  up  cars  and  getting  half  tanked  all 
le  time."  For  a  warm  and  suspended  mo- 
lent  Julia  and  her  mother  paused  by  the 
brch  door,  two  representatives  of  a  species, 
wo  priestesses  of  an  ancient  rite,  American 
■omen  dedicated  to  the  unobtrusive  ma- 
pulation  of  their  males.  .  .  . 
Lunch  at  the  Pine  Ridge  clubhouse  was  a 
ouded  reunion  on  Saturdays.  The  middle 
fgment  of  the   male   population  was  re- 
litcd  with  the  resort.  The  working  fathers. 
>ns  and  brothers  had  arrived  from  the  city 
I  the  morning  or  the  night  before  and  were 
■suming  the  familiar  garments  of  their  clan 
^es,  as  lovers,  problem  children,  anecdotal 
Ores,  solid  citizens  and  temporary  country 
bntlemen.  The  continuing  male  population, 
(lose  old  beyond  work  or  too  young  for  it, 
nee  more  settled  into  the  background. 

■  Bert  Baker  and  Nelson  Carter  had  added 
bme  respectability,  enough  to  soothe  Mrs. 

aker,  with  seersucker  coats  over  their  T- 
hirts.  A  conversational  murmur  rose  and 
ell  through  the  tables  of  the  now  crowded 
■ining  hall,  all  along  the  knots  of  after- 
inch  talkers  on  the  clubhouse  porch. 

Julia  sat  on  the  steps  a  little  to  the  south 
ide  of  the  middle.  At  the  extreme  north 
nd  of  the  steps  were  the  youngest  kids, 
arely  out  of  the  toddling  class,  spitting  at 
ne  another,  singsonging  their  repetitious 
hrases,  falling  and  skinning  their  knees, 
orturing  insects  and  intermittently  wailing. 
^t  the  extreme  south  end  were  young  mar- 
ieds  still  living  with  their  parents,  young 
ibout-to-be-marrieds  and  a  few  mavericks. 
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The  section  Julia  sat  in  represented  transi- 
tion, a  blending  of  older  prep  school  and 
younger  college,  of  the  surer  or  more  ag- 
gressive subdebs,  of  the  less  certain  or  more 
gauche  debs.  No  one  had  ordained  these 
divisions,  but  they  were  religiously  ob- 
served. 

Julia  stretched  lazily,  comfortably  and 
prettily.  Sally  Ryan  still  had  on  her  bare- 
midriff  number,  but  it  was  already  begin- 
ning to  look  a  little  tacky  and  wrinkled. 
Sally  did  show  the  heat  so  much.  And  with 
every  wriggle  the  midriff  betrayed  a  white 
pencil  line  of  the  fish-belly  paleness  of  her 
untanned  portions.  She  was  trying  so  hard, 
chattering  gaily  with  Bert  and  Nelson  and 
Herb,  all  at  once  but  with  premium  atten- 
tion to  Nelson.  Heavens,  next  thing  she 
would  be  shoving  them  playfully  down  the 
stairs. 

Julia  put  a  gentle  hand  on  Bert's  shoulder, 
somehow  contriving  to  include  Nelson  in 
the  gesture. 

"What  time  swimming?"  she  said.  "Are 
you  going  to  play  golf  or  come  down  early? 
I've   got   so   I  can   do   the   one-and-a-half 
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HARRY   DEVLIN 

Discovery 

Each  year  we  rent  a  cottage  small 
With  perfect  ocean  view. 

Yes,  summer  finds  us  at  the  beach — 
Our  friends  all  find  us,  too. 

— PHILIP  LAZARUS 

gainer  now,  so  you  couldn't  tell  me  from  a 
newsreel." 

"I  dunno,"  Bert  said.  "What  do  you  say, 
Nets?" 

Nelson  turned  away  from  Sally  Ryan's 
reminiscences  of  New  Haven,  where  she'd 
been  to  a  football  week  end  last  fall  with 
this  perfectly  crazy  Billy  Bonin,  I  think  he's 
a  class  or  two  ahead  of  you,  though,  and 
he  shot  off  an  air  pistol  right  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Taft  .  .  . 

"1  dunno  either,"  he  said,  good-hu- 
moredly.  "What  do  you  say,  Julie?"  He 
looked  at  her  appreciatively. 

"I  say  golf  is  for  old  men,"  Julia  said. 
"Varicose  veins  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Un- 
less, of  course,  you  really  enjoy  it."  She 
looked  obliquely  at  Sally,  who  was  Ladies 
Junior  Champ.  "But  it's  up  to  you  two. 
Me,  I'm  going  back  to  the  cottage  and  put 
on  my  suit  and  spend  the  whole  afternoon 
soaking  up  sun  and  wringing  out  water.  So 
there." 

"Sounds  good,"  Nelson  said.  "Come  to 
think  of  it.  I've  never  seen  you  in  a  bathing 
suit.  And  that  golf  course  looked  pretty 
crowded  this  morning.  Probably  be  worse 
in  the  afternoon." 

The  three  of  them  rose  and  took  the  path 
to  the  Baker  cottage  together.  Sally  Ryan 
was  left  talking  animatedly  to  Herbie  and 
to  Spencer  Cowdin,  a  lank-haired  blond 
girl  who  had  come  out  in  town  the  previous 
winter  and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  gone 
right  back  in  again.  .  .  . 

The  afternoon's  swimming  was  wonder- 
ful. Julia's  new  suit,  a  silvery  gray  with 
little  green  frogs  patterned  all  over  it  was 


an  attention  getter  and  a  conversational 
peg  without  being  in  the  least  bit  vulgar. 
Nelson  made  complimentary  comparisons 
with  Esther  Williams.  And  Nelson,  in 
trunks,  with  an  even,  deep  tan,  was  some- 
thing to  look  at  himself.  He  didn't  do  any 
obvious  showing  off — no  standing  on  his 
head  or  somersaults  like  a  younger  boy — 
but  you  couldn't  miss  being  aware  that  here 
was  a  pretty  sensational  build.  Herbie. 
who  just  didn't  get  tan  but  stayed  a  blush 
red  all  summer  long,  hung  around  the  dock 
and  the  diving  board  dolefully,  making  lit- 
tle clumsy  efforts  at  participation  and  then 
dodging  away  if  everybody  didn't  laugh  im- 
mediately at  everything  he  said. 

Julia's  one-and-a-half  was  just  as  good  as 
it  had  looked  all  week.  Even  Bert  was 
moved  to  grudging  compliment:  "Well,  for 
once  you  kept  those  legs  straight."  Sally 
Ryan  came  down  late  in  a  new  bathing  suit, 
the  top  of  which.  Julia  gleefully  overheard 
Nels  remarking  to  Bert,  looked  like  "two 
birds'  nests." 

"It's    so    troublesome,"    Sally    confided 
loudly  to  Nels.    "I  keep  thinking  the  top 
is  going  to  float  away  any  minute." 
That  old  line. 

"Again,  dear?"  Julia  asked.  "Don't 
let  it  bother  you.  We're  all  friends." 
Blink-eyed  Billy  Tinker,  just  out  of 
Exeter,  tried  to  pinch  Julia  under  wa- 
ter and  got  a  foot  in  his  fat  face  for 
his  pains.  Nels  laughed  approvingly. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon, 
Julia  swam  out  farther  than  usual 
and,  surprisingly,  when  she  paused  to 
float  awhile,  found  Nelson  Carter 
bobbing  effortlessly  beside  her.  They 
had  a  good  little  talk. 

"This  is  quite  a  lake,"  Nelson  said. 
"Before  this  I've  always  liked  the 
shore." 

They  were  treading  water,  panting 
a  little,  and  talk  came  in  excited, 
breathless  bursts  that  made  its  trivia 
sound  more  interesting. 

"I  love  it,"  Julia  said.  "We've  been 
coming  here  ever  since  I  can  remem- 
ber. You  haven't  really  seen  anything 
yet.  Wait'll  tomorrow.  Do  you  ride? 
I  know  I  can  borrow  some  horses,  if 
you  do.  They  have  wonderful  trails 
through  the  woods  here." 
"I'd  like  to  ride,  if  you'd  show  me  some 
of  those  old  trails,"  Nelson  said.  "They 
sound — uh — interesting.  Get  way  back 
there  in  the  mountains  away  from  every- 
body." 

"I  love  that,"  Julia  said.  "It's  awful  peace- 
ful, as  if  you  were  the  only  person  in  the 
world  when  you  get  far  back." 

"Only  people  in  the  world,"  Nelson  said. 
"This  is  good  here,  too." 

"Oh,  it  is,"  Julia  said.  She  continued  to 
tread  water,  pushing  herself  out  high  to 
look  at  the  dock.  She  could  see  Sally  Ryan's 
red  hair  and  her  brown  suit.  It  was  too  far 
to  tell  whether  she  was  biting  her  nails. 

"Race  you  back,"  Julia  said.  "Bet  I  beat 
you  to  the  diving  board." 

"Done  and  done,"  Nelson  said. 

THEY  started  the  race  seriously  enough 
and  strenuously,  but  halfway  to  the 
board.  Nelson,  level  with  Julia,  flopped 
over  on  his  back.  "Let  the  kids  race,"  he 
said.  "Tell  me  about  this  dance  tonight. 
Incidentally,  I'm  damn'  glad  you're  my 
date.    You  are,  aren't  you?" 

"Unless  you  mind,"  Julia  said,  as  de- 
murely as  she  could  between  gasps.  "It's 
just  a  regular  Saturday-night  dance.  We  get 
a  little  band  from  Wallville  and  they  know 
all  last  year's  hits  and  none  of  this  year's, 
but  it's  fun,  sort  of.  You  might  find  it — uh — 
amusing." 

"I  was  afraid  I  might  be  saddled  with  that 
redheaded  menace,"  Nelson  said.  "Sally 
Whatshername."  He  had  floated  toward 
her  and  put  a  steadying  arm  under  her 
shoulders.  It  didn't  feel  so  much  different 
from  Herbie's  as  she  expected,  but  it  was 
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pleasantly  close  and  protective  and  provoca- 
tive. "I'm  sure  I'll  like  it,"  Nels  said.  It  was 
a  little  like  what  she  sometimes  scornfully 
called  "movie  voice."  but  from  Nelson  it 
sounded  natural,  a  good  voice,  deep  and 
without  too  much  daylight  in  it,  even  in  the 
afternoon.  -*- 

"Do  go  on,"  Julia  said,  sinking  comforta- 
bly against  his  arm.  But  they  were  almost 
to  the  dock  and  had  to  break  apart  to  avoid 
a  canoe  battle  in  progress  between  the  Jud- 
son  kids  and  a  gang  of  visiting  urchins  in 
the  Tinker  canoe. 

And  after  the  swimming,  there  was  the 
drive  back  to  the  cottage,  wet  and  sparkling, 
sitting  in  the  back  scat  with  Nelson's  arm 
around  her,  singing  Jolly  Jolly  Sixpence  and 
Silver  Dollar  and  Roll  Me  Over.  And 
bounding  into  the  cottage  kitchen,  bathing 
suits  still  clinging  wet,  to  have  a  beer,  sit- 
ting on  the  kitchen  table  as  Nels  brought  her 
the  freshly  pierced  can  with  its  fuzzy  goatee 
of  foam. 

"What're  you  going  to  wear  tonight?"  he 
asked.  "I  liked  that  black  dress  at  lunch." 
He  sketched  the  neckline  with  a  finger 
across  his  bare  chest.  A  man  with  clothes 
sense,  or  something. 

"You  can  wait  and  see,"  Julia  said. 
"You'll  like  it,  though,  I'm  sure." 

Mrs.  Baker  appeared  in  the  kitchen  door- 
way. "You  children  belter  get  started  dress- 
ing," she  said.  "The  first  bell  will  ring  any 
minute  now."  > 

Children  indeed,  Julia  thought,  going  up- 
stairs. She  would  wear  the  strapless  red 
number  with  the  half-slip  that  peeked  lace 
from  under  the  skirt.  She  sort  of  wished 
the  Ridge  were  more  formal,  so  that  Nels 
might  be  wearing  a  summer  tux  with  a  cum- 
merbund, but  she  was  sure  whatever  he 
wore  would  be  impressive. 

THE  strapless  brought  a  successful  re- 
action of  compliments  from  Nels,  smart 
and  crisp  in  a  blue  gabardine.  They  sparred 
with  each  other  across  the  dinner  table, 
Julia  purposefully  restrained  as  soon  as  she 
noticed  her  mother's  indulgent,  but  sicken- 
ingly  adult,  approval.  She  and  Nels  smiled 
occasionally  when  they  caught  each  other's 
eye.  as  if  at  private  jokes  they  didn't  have 
yet,  and  Mr.  Baker,  as  usual  of  a  Saturday 
evening,  kept  most  of  the  dinner  conversa- 
tion centered  around  a  holc-by-hole  replay- 
ing of  his  afternoon's  golf,  while  Mrs.  Baker 
talked  over  her  shoulder  to  Mrs.  Brandt  at 
the  next  table  about  a  perfect  break-front 
desk  she  had  found  in  Abbeyville  just  be- 
yond Wallville. 

After  dinner  there  was  a  two-hour  hiatus 
before  the  dance  began.  The  middle-of-the- 
stairs  group  congregated  in  its  accustomed 
position,  smoking,  chattering,  making 
plans. 

"We  could  take  off  for  Wallville  after 
the  dance  gets  started,"  Bert  said.  "Just  for 
a  while.  We  should  be  here  to  start  the 
thing,  but  it'd  be  fun  to  get  away  for  an 
hour  or  so  and  get  some  brew  and  dance  to 
the  juke  down  at  Guthrie's."  He  had  cor- 
ralled Becky  Hughes,  a  small,  intense, 
black-haired  girl  with  a  heart-shaped  face 
and  deep,  mournful  eyev 

"Love  it,"  Becky  said  decisively.  "You, 
too.  Julie?" 

"Yes,  but  we  ought  to  be  cagey.  You 
know  how  my  mother  is.  She  won't  mind, 
but  she  does  have  such  a  conscience  about 
supporting  the  dance.  I  think  she's  cam- 
paigning for  Father  to  be  president  of  the 
Ridge  next  year.  And  your  mother!  Wow!" 

"We  can  just  sneak  out  and  come  back 
before  it  breaks  up,  huh?"  Nelson  said. 
"Cigarette?" 

"Wait'll  we  get  off  the  porch,"  Julia  said. 
"Mother  knows  1  smoke,  but  she  worries 
about  what  the  other  old  biddies  think. 
Let's  all  go  to  the  cottage  for  a  while.  We 
can  have  some  beer  and  play  cards  or  some- 
thing.  No  use  just  sitting  here." 

"Next  time,  you  chip  in  on  the  beer  buy- 
ing," Bert  managed  to  whisper  to  her  on 
the  walk  to  the  cottage.  "Nels  and  I  paid 
for  one  case  of  that  this  afternoon,  remem- 
ber?" 

Julia  laughed  happily.  "Yes.  brother," 
she  said.  There  was  a  degree  of  acceptance 


and  maturity  even  in  being  dunned  for  beer 
money.  She  and  Nelson  were  walking  ahead 
of  Bert  and  Becky,  holding  hands.  Nels  was 
telling  her  a  joke  that  was  cute  but  didn't 
have  any  dirty  words  in  it.  From  behind 
them  she  could  hear  the  shrillness  of  Sally 
Ryan  telling  Billy  Tinker  that  she  was  go- 
ing to  Hyannis  with  the  Baileys  in  a  week 
or  two  and  of  the  fantastic  time  she  had  had 
there  last  year.  "There  was  this  older  man, 
a  lawyer  or  something  from  Provincetown, 
at  the  club  dance,  and,  of  course,  I  never 
dreamed  he  was  drunk,  so  when  he  asked 
me  to  dance  . .  ." 

They  all  came  back  to  the  clubhouse  in 
time  to  start  the  dance.  The  Wallville  band 
was  already  tuning  up.  The  parental  groups 
were  skirmishing  for  positions  in  the  chairs 
on  the  porch  or  at  one  end  of  the  dining 
room.  The  younger  kids  had  dirtied  and 
mussed  up  their  Saturday-night  clothes  and 
were  beginning  to  achieve  a  querulous 
and  unco-operative  mood  of  tantrums  and 
pinching.  A  discarded  cigarette  had  started 
a  small  fire  in  one  of  the  awnings.  The  or- 
chestra swung  into  Amapola  and  the  Satur- 
day-night dance  began. 


the  faint  fragrance  of  that  intriguing  shav- 
ing cream  past  the  beer. 

"We  better  go.  kids."  Herbie  was  saying. 
"All  eight  of  us  gone  at  once,  they'll  begin  to 
worry." 

"Why  don't  you  go  with  Sally  and  Spence 
and  Billy?"  Bert  said.  "In  your  car.  We'll 
be  along  in  a  minute." 

"1  want  to  go  now,"  Becky  said.  "Moth- 
er's still  mad  at  me  from  last  week  end,  and 
I  have  to  be  her  little  girl  for  a  while 
longer." 

NELSON  looked  nearly  morose.  Julia 
gave  his  arm  a  comforting  squeeze. 
"Why  don't  you  two  go  with  Herbie?"  she 
said  to  Bert.  "Nels  and  I  can  take  the 
car  back.  Lord  knows  Father'd  trust  him 
with  it  as  much  as  he  does  you." 

They  argued  for  a  moment  and  Julia's 
plan  won.  "Thanks,  baby,"  Nels  said  after 
the  others  had  left. 

They  danced  alone  to  the  juke  box  under 
the  unsentimental  eye  of  a  sleepy  barman, 
and  had  another  beer  and  regarded  each 
other  with  the  sudden  wariness  of  two  peo- 
ple who  have  never  been  alone  together 
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Julia  danced  with  Nels  and  then  with 
Herbie,  and  with  Bert  and  Billy  Tinker  and 
with  both  the  Bailey  boys.  "I  hear  you're 
kidnaping  Sally  to  Hyannis?" 

"Aw,  that's  Mother  and  Mrs.  Ryan.  Ev- 
ery darn'  summer." 

And  then  Julia  danced  with  Nels  again. 
"When  do  you  think  we  can  break  away 
from  this  shindy,  Julie?  It's  getting  a  little 
draggy." 

"You  get  Bert  after  this  dance.  I'll  see 
Herbie  and  the  Jolly  Tinker.  Meet  you  at 
the  cars." 

AT  GUTHRIE'S,  the  tavern  in  Wallville, 
L  the  juke  had  newer  music  and  the  boys 
could  get  beer  and  the  girls  could  get  beer 
which  the  boys  usually  finished. 

"You  look  out  for  Sally,  even  if  you  are 
with  Cowdin,"  Julie  cautioned  Herbie,  danc- 
ing with  him  to  Bert's  nickel.  "/  don't  think 
she  should  have  another  beer.  You  know 
how  crazy  she  is,  and  if  her  mother  ever 
even  suspected  that  her  darling  daughter 
had  a  beer  it'd  get  the  bunch  in  trouble." 

"I'll  look  out,"  Herbie  said.  "Are  you 
having  a  good  time?  As  if  1  need  to  ask." 
Herbie  wore  his  best  Sydney  Carton  expres- 
sion.  "Anyway,  he  seems  like  a  nice  guy." 

"Herbie,  don't  give  me  anguish,"  Julia 
said.  "I  think  he's  real  cute,  but  just  for 
showing  off.  Haven't  I  got  Ryan  sick 
though?" 

"You  have  that,"  Herbie  said.  "But  that 
doesn't  mean  you  have  to  hang  on  his  neck 
every  minute  like  you  were  drowning." 

"I  think  that  is  deliberately  disgusting," 
Julia  said.  "Please  be  good,  Herbie-Pie." 

Nels  danced  beautifully.  Julia  could  smell 


before,  who  have  been  trying  to  be  alone 
for  some  time,  who  finally  are  alone  and 
aren't  quite  sure  what   the  next  move  is. 

"Certainly  was  a  good  swim  this  after- 
noon," Nels  said. 

"I  loved  it.  Did  you  know  they  had 
snapping  turtles  in  the  lake?" 

"Who  has?" 

"Silly,  1  mean  there  are  snapping  turtles 
in  the  lake." 

"That  suit  of  yours  would  have  just  made 
one  good  bite  for  one  of  them." 

"Is  that  so?   How  about  Sally's?" 

"Oh,  her!" 

"Are  you  going  to  come  up  again?  Bert 
comes  up  every  week  end  and  there's  al- 
ways room." 

"Gee,  I'd  like  to.  Y'know,  I  didn't  real- 
ize how  pretty  you  were  just  seeing  you  at 
that  brawl  at  Buzz  Foster's.  That's  quite  a 
dress,  Julie.   Quite  a  girl,  too." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  she  said." 

They  danced  again,  but  Julia  refused  an- 
other beer. 

"Honestly,  I'd  love  to.  I  could  stay  here 
all  night.  But  we'd  better  be  starting  back," 
she  said.  "If  we  don't  we'll  have  the  kids 
worrying  about  us,  too.  In  addition  to  the 
rocking  chair  brigade,  that  is."  .  .  . 

On  the  short,  paved  stretch  outside  Wall- 
ville, Nelson  put  his  arm  around  Julia  and 
she  snuggled  charitably  against  him.  "This 
is  nice,"  she  said.  They  drove  quietly  the 
rest  of  the  way,  and  Nels  snaked  the  car 
expertly  into  the  far  end  of  the  parking  lot 
at  the  clubhouse. 

"Do  we  have  to  go  right  in  now?"  he  said. 

"We  should,"  Julia  said  dutifully,  "but  we 
don't  have  to." 
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Nels  slid  his  other  arm  around  her 
kissed  her.  It  was  a  long,  unclumsy  1 
Julia  did  not  bother  with  routine  prott 
let  her  own  arms  move  around  the  ripj 
cage  of  his  ribs  and  fought  only  half  j 
cessfully  against  parting  her  lips.  Certs 
not  on  the  first  kiss,  she  thought,  and  t 
stopped  thinking  and  floated  easily  into 
country  of  her  own  dreams. 

"That  was  nice.  Nels,"  she  said,  when 
removed  his  mouth  from  hers. 

"That  was  nice."  he  echoed  with 
mockery  and  kissed  her  again. 

They  sat  for  some  time  in  the  car,  h 
ing  each  other.    "We  do  go  together  w] 
honey,"  Nels  said. 

When  Nels  suggested  moving  to  the  b; 
seat,  Julia  was  firm  in  refusing.   "We  re; 
ought  to  be  back  at  the  dance,"  she  sal 
"We  can  sit  here  for  just  a  minute  mo 
Nels.    But  not  in  the  back  seat." 

"Okay,  Julia,"  Nels  said.   "Anything 
say.    I  just  thought  it  would  be  more  co 
fortable.   You  know." 

"Don't  talk,  Nels." 

Then  there  were  closer,  longer  kisses  a 
only  imperceptibly  did  Julia  move  out 
her  dream  country. 

"Don't  muss,"  she  said.    "Please,  Nel 
He  began  fumbling  with  the  clasp  of  her  fa 
and  she  slipped  out  of  his  arms.    But 
held  her  quietly  and  closely  again  and  s 
felt  as  if  she  couldn't  twist  away. 

"Stop  it,"  she  said.  "Please,  Nelson.  I' 
not  one  of  Bert's  tramps— -one  of  yo  ] 
tramps  either."  His  hands  went  on,  nc 
away  from  the  bra,  squeezing  her  deman 
ingly. 

"Stop  it,"  she  said.  "Somebody's  liable 
see  us."    He  took  the  statement  as  a  co 
fession  of  willingness  withheld  only  by  l| 
service  to  convention. 

"Don't  you  worry,"  he  said.  "Unc 
Nels'll  hear  them.  Please,  Julie  baby,  don 
be  mean." 

"Stop  it,"  she  said.  "Stop  it,  I  said.  1' 
scream."   She  opened  her  mouth. 

Nelson  sat  back  with  the  look  of  a  hu 
child.  "Where  do  you  get  this  stuff,  Julie' 
he  said.  "What're  you  so  excited  about 
Babies  don't  come  from  kissing."  H 
moved  back  against  her. 

Julia  was  well  out  of  her  dream  countr 
now.  Her  mind  was  in  a  hot  rage.  To 
treated  in  the  same  moment  like  a  child  an 
like  a  woman  was  more  than  she  could  bea;| 
His  insistent,  large,  stupid  hands  and  hi 
urgent  knees  frightened  her,  but  more  tha 
fright  was  anger,  and  humiliation  and  cor 
tempt.  She  pulled  herself  away  from  hir 
so  violently  that  he  almost  fell  to  the  floo 
of  the  car.  Opening  the  door  she  tremble* 
for  a  phrase  of  annihilation.  What  wouli 
Dorothy  Parker  have  said?  What  Tallulah 
What,  even,  Elizabeth  Taylor?  Facts 
life,  indeed!  Julia  was  near  tears.  She  tool1 
one  look  at  the  confused  figure  of  Nelson 
scraping  himself  to  a  sitting  position. 

"Babies  do,  too,"  she  said.  "My  mam; 
told  me.   Aren't  you  glad  you  know  now?' 

IN  THE  dining  hall  the  dance  was  goinj 
on  its  unexciting  way.  The  powder  roorr 
had  restored  Julia's  crispness,  and  Torr 
Bailey  grabbed  her  for  a  dance  as  soon  as 
she  came  into  the  room.  Afterward  the> 
went  out  on  the  darkened  porch. 

Julia  could  see  Bert  and  Herbie  and  Bill 
and  the  girls  at  the  far  end.  Nelson  had 
probably  gone  back  to  the  cottage,  or,  for 
all  she  cared,  jumped  in  the  lake.  She 
steered  Tom  Bailey  toward  the  group.  Sally 
Ryan  was  telling  a  story,  autobiographical 
as  ever.  Herbie  was  leaning  against  the 
porch  railing,  watching  the  fireflies,  not 
really  listening.  Julia  left  Tom  Bailey 
slumped  into  a  wicker  chair  and  went  over 
to  Herbie,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"Herbie?"  she  said. 

"Huh?"  he  said.    "Yeah.  Julia.    What?' 

"Just  hello,"  she  said.  "And  did  you  save 
a  dance  for  me?  And,  look,  Herbie,  maybe 
we  could  take  out  the  O.streichers'  horses  to- 
morrow— Sudie  isn't  here' and  they'll  need 
exercise — and  just  ride  somewhere  up  in  the 
mountains.  A  real  good  long  ride,  and  we 
could  take  some  fences  in  the  back  fields, 

tOO.    Huh?"  THE  END 
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Beef9  Billions — And  the  Beginning 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  31 


by  a  blow  between  the  eyes  witb_  a  sledge 
hammer,  hoisted  by  the  hind  legs  to  an 
overhead  rail  and  cut  to  produce  rapid 
bleeding.  Sheep  and  hogs  are  cut  without 
stunning,  but  humanely. 

The  industry  has  sought  new  methods; 
they've  tried  electrocution  and  asphyxiation, 
but  both  these  methods  were  potentially 
dangerous  to  the  workers,  so  they  were 
abandoned.  One  company  even  hired  a 
Marine,  a  former  sharpshooter,  who  sat  in 
a  chair  before  and  above  the  cattle  chute 
and  shot  the  animals  between  the  eyes  with 
a  rifle.  He  was  doing  this  with  monotonous 
regularity  with  nary  a  miss  and  his  employ- 
ers were  about  to  congratulate  themselves 
on  coming  up  with  a  new  and  easier  method 
of  slaughtering  when,  as  the  fiftieth  steer 
was  approaching,  one  of  the  animals  hap- 
pened to  turn  its  head  at  the  moment  the 
Marine  shot.  Now  a  steer's  skull  is  a  thick 
slab,  and  the  bullet  ricocheted  upward 
where  it  hit  a  painter  on  a  scaffolding. 

They  are  still  using  sledge  hammers. 

The  casual  method  of  dealing  in  the 
stockyards  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
you  realize  that  the  industry  operates  on  an 
extremely  small  profit  margin.  Never  does 
it  average  a  net  of  more  than  a  fraction  of 
a  cent  a  pound  on  meat.  Very  frequently 
it  actually  sells  a  pound  of  dressed  beef  for 
less  than  the  price  paid  per  pound  for  the 
animal  on  the  hoof.  It  has  been  able  to  do 
this  because  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  sale  of  livestock  by-products,  but  com- 
petition from  synthetics  and  mass  produc- 
tion have  forced  down  the  price  of  the 
by-products.  Meanwhile,  the  price  of  ani- 
mals on  the  hoof  either  has  gone  up.  or  has 
not  gone  down  sufficiently  to  compensate. 
Hence  the  price  of  processed  meat  has  risen 
to  make  up  the  difference. 

The  price  of  by-products,  therefore,  has 
a  lot  to  do  with  the  price  you  pay  for  meat. 
The  value  of  by-products  is  credited  to  the 
meat,  thus  making  livestock  more  valuable 
to  the  farmer.  This  offers  him  an  incentive 
to  grow  more  animals.  High  by-product 
values  narrow  the  spread  between  live- 
stock and  meat  values.  Lower  by-product 
values  tend  to  widen  the  gap. 

Tallow,  for  example,  dropped  more  than 
45  per  cent  in  price  in  one  year  partially 
because  synthetic  detergents  were  moved 
into  the  market  and  were  enthusiastically 
received  by  housewives.  These  synthetics 
doubled  in  use  in  one  year,  and  now  ac- 
count for  25  per  cent  of  all  American  soap 
consumption.  Or  take  tennis  rackets.  Eleven 
lambs  once  furnished  the  gut  to  string  a 
racket,  but  now  nylon  is  used,  and  the 
meat  industry  has  lost  another  market. 

Stockman  Got  a  Square  Deal 

The  importance  of  by-products  is  illus- 
trated by  a  story  told  me  by  Norman 
Draper,  director  of  public  relations  of  the 
American  Meat  Institute,  which  is  headed 
by  the  famous  chemist.  Dr.  H.  R.  Kraybill. 
A  stockman  who  sold  his  cattle  to  the  Den- 
ver market.  Draper  said,  held  out  two  steers 
and  asked  the  buyer  to  slaughter  them  for 
his  deep  freeze.  The  buyer  accommodated 
him  and,  when  he  gave  the  stockman  the 
beefs,  presented  him  with  $40.  This  repre- 
sented the  buyer's  estimate  of  what  he 
could  get  for  the  by-products  of  the  two 
animals. 

Actually,  only  a  little  more  than  54  per 
cent  of  a  steer,  on  the  average,  is  used  for 
beef,  although  in  some  cases  this  figure  has 
run  as  low  as  40  per  cent  and  in  others  as 
high  as  65  per  cent.  Of  the  remainder,  10 
per  cent  is  of  no  value,  about  20  per  cent 
is  lost  through  shrinkage  and  16  per  cent  is 
usable  in  by-products.  About  70  per  cent 
of  a  steer  is  utilized  and  about  80  per  cent 
of  a  hog.  The  old  bromide  that  the  packer 
uses  everything  but  the  squeal  is  not  liter- 
ally true,  but  it  is  as  near  being  true  as  the 
industry  can  make  it. 

From    1875,    when    Swift   and    Armour 


came  to  Chicago,  the  industry  grew  rap- 
idly— and  painfully.  The  panic  of  1893 
almost  wiped  them  all  out,  as  did  the  panic 
of  1907,  but  they  survived,  somehow,  even 
with  bankruptcy  confronting  them,  as  they 
have  survived  antitrust  suits,  labor  troubles 
and  all  the  other  occupational  diseases  that 
harass  big  industry. 

Mainly  this  was  because  of  the  colorful 
and  dynamic  personalities  who  pioneered 
the  great  industry.  There  were  the  stub- 
born, red-whiskered  Armour;  the  hard- 
driving,  chin-whiskered  Swift;  the  Cudahys, 
only  recently  from  Erin;  the  Morrises, 
Swarzchilds  and  Sulzbergers;  Tom  Wilson, 
tall  and  tough;  and  the  itinerant  hide  buyer, 
George  A.  Hormel,  who  founded  George  A. 
Hormel  &  Company,  now  headed  by  H.  H. 
Corey. 

Philip  Danforth  Armour  was  a  very  de- 
termined man,  indeed.  They  say  Phil 
Armour  once  was  on  a  trip  with  Marshall 
Field,  the  elder  J.  P.  Morgan  and  G.  F. 
Swift  and  that  they  were  in  a  hot  discussion 
one  night  when  Armour  suddenly  pulled 
out  his  massive  gold  watch  and  looked  at  it. 


People  like  G.  F.  Swift  taught  the  packers 
to  conserve  all  usable  parts  of  the  animal. 
And  Swift  &  Company  is  in  the  forefront 
of  research  now,  under  Dr.  R.  C.  Newton. 

In  1916,  the  firm  of  Sulzberger  &  Sons 
got  into  financial  difficulties  and  the  credi- 
tors appointed  a  vigorous  young  fellow 
named  Thomas  E.  Wilson  to  take  over  for 
them.  He  did,  and  operated  it  so  success- 
fully that  he  subsequently  took  it  over  for 
himself  to  form  Wilson  &  Company. 

Now  chairman  of  the  board,  Tom  Wil- 
son, still  very  active  although  well  into  his 
eighties,  is  another  meat  executive  who  be- 
gan as  an  office  boy.  His  son,  Edward  Foss 
Wilson,  is  president  of  the  company.  "I 
didn't  begin  as  humbly  as  Dad  did,"  says 
Ed  Wilson,  "but  I  served  my  time  in  the 
yards  and  the  slaughterhouse."  Ed  Wilson 
likes  to  recall  the  time,  shortly  after  his 
graduation  from  Princeton,  when  Henry 
Ford,  then  fascinated  with  the  possibilities 
of  soybeans  as  an  all-purpose  food,  told  him 
there  was  no  future  in  the  meat  business 
and  advised  him  to  get  out  of  it  before  he 
was  caught  in  a  declining  industry.   He  fin- 
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It  was  nine  o'clock  and  Armour  rose. 
"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I  never  let  Mrs. 
Armour  interfere  with  my  schedule  and  I'm 
not  letting  you.    Good  night." 

Armour  addressed  anyone  who  had  the 
temerity  to  arrive  at  the  office  after  seven  in 
the  morning  with,  "Good  afternoon."  He 
was  always  at  work  by  six  at  the  latest. 

They  were  rugged  in  the  packing  indus- 
try's salad  days;  they  had  to  be  to  survive 
the  grinding  competition.  They  still  have 
to  be.  The  Armour  company,  by  the  way, 
did  a  business  of  $1,870,000,000  in   1949. 

Gustavus  Franklin  Swift,  called  the 
Yankee  of  the  Yards,  came  from  Cape 
Cod,  the  son  of  a  long  line  of  Cape  Codders 
extending  back  to  early  colonial  days.  As 
a  young  man  he  got  into  the  meat  business 
when  his  father  lent  him  $20  with  which  he 
bought  a  heifer.  He  slaughtered  the  heifer 
and  drove  up  and  down  the  country  roads 
of  Cape  Cod,  selling  the  meat.  Later,  he 
opened  an  abattoir  in  Cape  Cod  and  pur- 
veyed meat  to  the  natives.  Liking  the  meat 
business,  he  later  went  to  the  Boston  area 
and  joined  a  larger  packing  firm.  From 
there  he  eventually  migrated  to  Chicago. 

He  was  a  familiar  figure  around  the 
yards  60  years  ago,  driving  his  black  horse 
and  black  buggy  furiously,  his  long  chin 
whiskers  flying  in  the  breeze.  He  drove 
himself  and  his  men  just  as  furiously.  The 
black  horse  was  always  hitched  just  out- 
side the  old  Swift  office  at  Packer's  and 
Exchange  Avenues,  ready  to  take  off  at  a 
moment's  notice. 


ishes  the  anecdote  with:  "We  did  $700,- 
000,000  worth  of  business  last  year." 

Tom  Wilson,  who  celebrated  his  golden 
wedding  anniversary  last  November  1st,  is 
known  as  a  highly  successful  industrialist; 
but  it  is  likely  that  his  success  in  a  human 
research  project  is  closer  to  his  heart  today 
than  any  other  of  his  achievements.  "Back 
in  World  War  I,"  Mr.  Wilson  will  tell  you, 
"Secretary  of  Agriculture  David  Houston 
was  much  interested  in  improving  the 
agronomy  of  this  country  and  getting  the 
farmers  to  accept  new  and  improved  meth- 
ods of  agriculture  and  livestock  feeding, 
breeding  and  care.  But  farmers  resented 
anybody  telling  them  how  to  run  their  farms 
and  he  wasn't  getting  very  far. 

"The  matter  was  pressing  because  the  war 
had  shown  that  we  needed  to  improve  our 
agronomy  and  we  were  feeding  the  world 
then  as  we  did  during  World  War  II  and 
after,  so  Houston  came  to  me.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  you'd  never  get  the  adult  farm- 
ers to  change;  they  were  too  set  in  their 
ways,  but  the  youngsters  might  be  taught. 

"The  young  boys  and  girls  of  local  stock 
clubs  always  showed  their  animals  at  the 
annual  International  Show  in  the  amphi- 
theater over  in  the  yards,  and  at  the  show 
in  1918  1  asked  the  1 1  prize  winners  to  have 
lunch  with  me.  We  talked  the  matter  over 
and  they  were  enthusiastic,  so  we  formed  a 
club.  Since  farming  is  probably  more  than 
any  other  activity  a  matter  of  health  and 
head  and  heart  and  hand,  we  called  our  club 
the  Four-H  and  there  are  more  than   11,- 
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000,000  people  who  have  benefited  by  rjfc 
bership  in  it.   I  think  you'll  agree,  too,  Cm 
it's  made  its  mark  in  our  national  histoiT 
turning  out  better  citizens  as  well  as  hell 
in  the  production  of  better  crops  and  stc 
Since  1923,  when  Armour  bought  th 
sets  and  good  will  of  Morris  &  Comj 
the  packing  industry  has  changed  very  1 
except  to  expand  to  meet  the  demands 
growing  population  and  to  find  new  i)j. 
kets  for  its  by-products,  while  const: 
searching  for  new  by-products.   It  also] 
improved  its  efficiency  in  production 
distribution  to  a  remarkable  degree  ar 
still  improving  them.    This  efficiency 
benefited  the  nation  and  the  world. 

The  Industry  Meets  a  Crisis 

At  nine  thirty  in  the  morning  of  Dec 
ber   8,    1941,   the   quartermaster  genei 
office  in  Washington  sent  an  urgent  o: 
to  the  offices  of  the  meat  industry  in  ( 
cago.    The  day  before  was  the  date 
"will  live  in  infamy."  The  Japanese  bo; 
ing  of  Pearl  Harbor  had  knocked  out  i 
frigeration   facilities.    The   need  for 
would  be  critical  in  a  very  short  time.  H 
the  urgency  of  the  order.   Could  the 
industry  fill  it? 

The  meat  industry  could,  and  did.  By 
that  afternoon  1,000,000  pounds  of  fr< 
boneless  beef  were  rolling  toward  San  F 
Cisco  in  refrigerator  cars.  In  seven  and 
half  hours,  the  industry  had  got  the  c 
packed  the  beef  and  cleared  the  ship 
across  more  than  half  the  continent 

Again,  in  1942,  the  meat  industry  te; 
up  to  handle  an  international  emergei 
This  was  in  response  to  a  cry  for  help  fr. 
Britain. 

Pharmaceutical   houses   in   Britain 
manufactured  insulin  for  most  of  the  Bri 
Commonwealth,  except  Canada.   Insu 
hormone  found  in  the  pancreatic  glands 
all  mammals,  is  used  in  the  treatment 
diabetes.    Before  the  war  most  of  the  pi 
creatic  glands  were  obtained  from  the  t 
gentine.    By   1942  the  German  submari 
campaign  had  choked  off  supplies  of  aim' 
everything  from  South  America.  Moreov 
about  that  time  a  German  plane  droppa 
bomb  that  happened  to  fall  on  the  plant 
the    Burroughs-Wellcome    Company,    t] 
largest  pharmaceutical  house  in  Britain  a 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  supply  of  insu 
for  the  Commonwealth.  The  bomb  did  lit 
damage  but  it  disrupted  work  at  the  plai 

When  the  bomb  fell  there  was  only 
month's  supply  of  insulin  for  the  sevei, 
million  diabetics  throughout  the  Briti 
world,  who  faced  death  if  this  supply  b 
came  exhausted. 

The  British  call  for  help  went  straight 
the  American  meat  industry,  which  i 
sponded  immediately.  The  pancreatic  glan 
of  animals  throughout  the  industry  we 
pooled  and  sent  to  the  pharmaceutic 
plants  of  Armour  and  Wilson  and  to  dn 
manufacturers.  The  drug  was  shipped 
convoys  which  got  through,  and  the  cris 
was  averted.  The  British  continued  to  les 
heavily  on  American  packers  for  this  su) 
ply  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Incidentally,  one  reason  the  wartirr 
meat  black  market  was  so  despicable  ws, 
that  it  threatened  to  deprive  not  only  oi 
Allies,  but  this  nation  as  well,  of  insulin  an 
other  drugs  that  derive  from  the  endocrir 
glands  of  animals.  Men  who  slaughtere 
animals  for  the  black  market  did  not  sav 
the  endocrine  glands.  At  one  time,  indee< 
the  black  market  was  so  dangerous  thj 
there  was  a  threatened  shortage  of  insuli 
in  the  United  States  itself. 
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If  current  research  pays  out,  the 
quality  of  meat  can  be  determined 
absolutely.  Next  week's  Collier's 
tells  the  promising  story.  Order 
your  copy  from  the  newsdealer  now 
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na  is  Mason.   Will  you  smoke  with  us?" 

■  e  young  man  answered,  "He  says  yes." 

je  took  a  stone  pipe  from  his  possible 

ac  and  filled  and  lighted  it  with  proper 

ernony.  He  was  relieved  when  they  were 

-irigh  smoking,  when  Mason  had  finished 

jsiwkward  performance  with  the  pipe. 

•tow  you  can  talk,"  he  told  the  East- 


V"ASON  had  been  staring  at  the  old 
Cheyenne.  Now  he  said  to  the  young 
■with  complete  confidence,  "Tell  him  I 
I' is  brother  Francis." 
TCje  was  embarrassed,  but  the  young  man 
■tlated  and  answered  steadily,  "He  does 
o  mow  you.  He  does  not  know  what  you 
«i.  His  brothers  are  the  Cut-Arms,  the 
3/ennes." 

Hut  the  mark!"  the  Easterner  cried.  "I 
jivhim  by  the  red  mark  on  his  face!" 

hen  the  young  man  translated  that,  the 
ilme  launched  into  a  longer  speech, 
i'ie  young  man  replied,  "The  Great 
■icine  gave  him  the  mark  so  that  no  man 
w  Id  kill  him.  He  does  not  know  why  you 
■It  to  see  him.  He  wants  you  to  go  away 
r  leave  him  alone." 

rands  Mason  cried  in  despair,  "Tell  him 
lier  is  dead.  We  want  him  to  come 
K  e. 

tHe  can't  mourn  with  you,  he  does  not 
mn  your  father.  He  does  not  need  to  go 
Be,  because  this  is  his  home,  this  place 
§re  we  are  and  farther  than  you  can  see. 
ft. -re  the  Cheyennes  go,  there  is  his  home, 
me  lodges  of  the  Cut-Arms." 
f'he  old  warrior  moved  as  if  to  get  up, 
u  Bije  thought:  No!  There's  two  things 
fend  out  yet:  why  you  came  out  here,  old 
Is — you  never  told  me,  the  winter  we 
Iped  together;  and  why  you  turned  In- 
P-a  thing  I  couldn't  do  myself, 
■rands  Mason  was  staring  at  the  old  war- 
I  with  tears  running  down  his  cheeks, 
king  without  shame.  At  last  he  said  the 
Rt  thing.  Humbly  he  asked,  "Will  my 
3  [her  the  Cheyenne  listen  to  my  story?" 
hie  will  listen.  He  is  sad  that  you  have 
I  your  brother." 

■There  was  a  duel,  many  years  ago,"  Ma- 
li began.  "And  a  man  was  killed." 
lije prompted  him:  "Tell  it  easier.  Duel's 
Ikrdword.  Tell  the  story."  And  now,  Bije 
f  iced  silently,  I'm  going  to  find  out  about 
■Ming  fellow  who  called  himself  Cain  be- 
Ise  of  the  mark  the  Lord  put  on  him. 
Mason  tried  again.  "Long  ago  two  young 
In  had  a  quarrel.  1  was  one  of  them. 
■  Other  man  was  named  Cawshorne.  We 
B  we  would  fight  about  it.  We  shot  at 
Ih  other  with  pistols  when  the  sun  came 

The  man  on  my  side  was  my  half 
Ithcr,  Charles.  I  shot  the  man  named 
Iwshorne,  and  he  died." 
Kile  old  warrior  had  a  question:  Did  the 
In  who  died  have  someone  on  his  side, 
fwas  he  alone? 

I'He  had  a  friend,  too.  There  was  also  a 
ftor.  A  medicine  man.  There  were  old 
les  to  follow  in  a  case  like  that.  We  fol- 
ded the  rules." 

Irhe  young  man  interpreted  Medicine 
lurk's  querulous  reply:  "He  does  not  un- 
rstand  what  white  men  do.  Was  the  man 
i  o  died  from  an  enemy  tribe?" 
Mason  said  in  a  choked  voice,  "He  had 
pn  my  friend  until  we  quarreled."  • 
[Rules  His  Horses  interpreted  with  a  tinge 
I  superiority:  "Among  the  Cheyennes  a 
pn  who  kills  another  man  of  the  tribe  is 
It  away  from  the  people,  because  he  has 
(ne  a  bad  thing.  My  father  does  not  under- 
Ind." 

Mason's  voice  had  pleading  in  it.  "Yes, 
was  a  bad  thing.  We  followed  a  custom 
Bt  was  against  the  law.  My  father  said  that 
incnne  had  to  be — put  outside  the  tribe." 
her  a  moment  he  was  able  to  continue: 
le  put  Charles  outside.  He  gave  him 
oney  to  go  away  and  never  come  back." 
'"But  the  young  man  who  was  put  outside, 
>ur  brother — he  had  not  killed  anyone?" 
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"He  had  not  done  anything  wrong,  ex- 
cept be  on  my  side  in  the  fight.  1  asked  him 
to  do  that." 

"Then  why  did  he  go?" 

Mason  said  slowly,  "He  saw  that  he  was 
not  wanted.  It  made  his  heart  sick.  He 
must  have  hated  us  for  what  we  did  to  him!" 

The  old  warrior  thought  for  a  while,  then 
spoke,  and  his  son  said,  "My  father  wants 
to  know,  did  you  try  to  stop  your  brother 
from  going?" 

"I  didn't  know  he  was  going,"  said  Fran- 
cis Mason.  "My  father  made  me  stay  in  my 
room — my  lodge — and  I  didn't  know  until 
Charles  was  gone."  He  burst  out,  "I  should 
have  gone  after  him  then.  I  could  have 
found  out  where  he  went.  But  I  was — 
afraid  of  my  father." 

"It  is  a  bad  thing  to  be  afraid,  but  telling 
about  it  cleans  the  heart,"  the  young  man 
translated.  "My  father  does  not  understand. 
Among  the  Cheyennes,  a  son  is  not  afraid 
of  his  father.  He  wonders  why  your  father 
loved  one  of  his  sons  more  than  the  other." 

"Because,"  Francis  Mason  said  in  a  tone 
almost  too  low  to  be  heard,  "because  of  the 
mark  on  my  brother's  face.  It  made  him 
different  from  other  men.  A  mark  like  a 
red  hand.  Like  the  mark  on  the  face  of  my 
brother  the  Cheyenne  war  chief." 

Medicine  Mark  and  Francis  Mason 
looked  into  each  other's  dark  eyes. .  .  . 

Bije  Wilcox,  looking  at  the  face  of  Cain, 
saw  what  the  years  had  made  of  it.  Hauteur 
and  conscious  pride  were  in  the  tilt  of  the 
chin,  endurance  was  in  the  set  of  the  broad 
mouth.  Mourning  and  triumph  had  seamed 
the  cheeks.  Bije  noted  the  old  man's  honors 
and  knew  their  making.  The  brown,  tireless 
hands  of  an  Indian  woman  had  woven  the 
dyed  porcupine  quills,  sewed  the  beads  and 
tanned  the  soft  buckskin  of  the  scalp  shirt. 
A  medicine  man  had  chanted  prayers  when 
the  fringes  of  hair  were  affixed  to  the  sleeve 
seams,  and  the  hair  came  from  an  enemy, 
dead  by  the  hand  of  Medicine  Mark. 

I've  lifted  hair  in  my  time,  Bije  recol- 
lected, but  I  never  went  so  far  as  to  smoke 
the  scalps  or  sing  songs  over  'em! 

The  Cheyenne  warrior  murmured  at 
length,  and  Rules  His  Horses  said,  "He  does 
not  understand  how  a  father  could  throw 
his  son  away.  He  would  not  do  that  with 
one  of  his  sons.    He  tells  you  this  story. 

"Three  years  ago  the  Cheyennes  had  a 
fight  with  white  soldiers.  Five  soldiers  were 
killed,  and  the  Cheyenne  camp  was  sur- 
rounded. The  white  chief  said  he  would 
shoot  into  the  lodges  and  kill  women  and 
children  if  he  did  not  have  five  Cheyenne 
men  to  shoot. 

"The  Cheyennes  who  had  killed  the  white 
soldiers  had  run  away.  But  five  Cheyenne 
warriors  went  to  the  fort  anyway.  The  white 
soldiers  killed  them  there. 

"My  oldest  brother  sang  his  death  song 
that  day.  But  it  was  not  because  my  father 
did  not  want  him  any  more.  It  was  because 
my  brother  was  a  brave  man,  not  afraid  to 
die  for  his  people." 

Francis  Mason  murmured,  "My  father 
was  cruel,  and  I  was  afraid  and  am 
ashamed.    That  is  all  I  can  say." 

BIJE  WILCOX  broke  the  silence  finally, 
saying  in  English,  "Mason  asked  me  to 
try  to  find  a  man  with  a  red  mark.  That  is 
why  I  went  to  the  lodges  of  Medicine  Mark's 
people.  1  know  the  warrior  Medicine  Mark." 

Rules  His  Horses  answered,  "My  father 
knows  you.  But  he  docs  not  know  a  white 
man  with  a  medicine  mark  on  his  face. 
Maybe  the  white  man  is  dead." 

Bije  squinted  toward  the  yellow  hill,  saw 
no  danger  signals  there.  He  noted  that 
Medicine  Mark,  like  the  younger  man,  was 
watching  in  the  other  direction  for  signs  that 
might  mean  soldiers  were  coming.  There 
had  been  smoking  together,  but  in  these 
days  it  meant  truce,  not  friendship. 

Bije  said,  "1  will  tell  a  story  of  a  long 
time  ago.  The  Cheyenne  war  chief  remem- 
bers when  there  were  not  many  white  men. 


I  was  a  young  man  then,  a  trapper.  I  had  a 
fight  with  some  Piegans,  lost  everything — 
horses  and  furs  and  gun." 

The  young  Indian  said,  "My  father  thinks 
you  counted  coup  that  day." 

Bije  smiled  grimly.  "I  counted  coup  four 
times  before  I  ran.  But  I  went  hungry,  be- 
cause a  man  cannot  eat  scalps  or  anger.  I 
came  to  the  trading  post  after  many  days, 
but  I  had  nothing  to  trade.  I  needed  horses, 
traps,  blankets,  a  gun,  trade  goods.  I  met  a 
young  white  man  at  the  fort  who  gave  them 
to  me.  He  had  a  red  mark  on  his  face  like 
a  hand:  he  said  his  name  was  Cain." 

Francis  Mason  gave  Bije  a  shocked  look 
but  managed  not  to  speak. 

"Cain  never  talked  much.  He  had  come 
up  the  river  with  trappers,  looking  for 
something,  but  he  never  said  what  he  was 
looking  for.  He  had  learned  to  kill  buffalo 
with  a  bow  and  arrow.  He  had  a  good  rifle, 
a  Manton  rifle,  and  nobody  could  see  why 
he  wanted  to  shoot  with  a  bow.  He  talked  to 
the  Indians  at  the  trading  fort  and  learned 
some  of  their  words." 

As  the  young  Indian  translated,  Bije  ob- 
served that  the  old  warrior  made  no  move 
to  hide  the  rifle  across  his  knees.  The  shat- 
tered stock  was  wound  with  copper  wire, 
but  the  rifle  was  a  Manton. 

"We  spent  a  season  trapping,"  Bije  went 
on.  "He  wanted  to  learn  how  to  live  in  the 
woods." 

WHEN  this  was  translated,  the  old  man 
laughed  shortly,  and  his  son  said,  "He 
says  it  is  a  joke.  No  one  has  to  learn  a  thing 
like  that.  Everybody  knows  how  to  live  in 
the  woods." 

"It  was  no  joke  for  this  young  man  I  used 
to  know.  We  trapped  together  and  some- 
times we  froze  and  went  hungry,  but  oftener 
we  ate  fat  buffalo  ribs.  Once  we  fought 
the  Crows,  and  once  Shoshones,  and  twice 
the  Blackfeet  chased  us  .  .  .  Cain  used  to 
write  in  a  little  book." 

He  wrote  poetry  in  the  book,  Bije  re- 
called, but  there's  no  hurry  about  telling 
that.  Go  ahead,  old  man,  tell  him  you're 
his  brother. 

It  was  not  betrayal  he  had  in  mind,  after 
all.  It  was  going  to  be  triumph  for  two 
men  who  were  no  longer  young — for  Bije 
Wilcox  who  needed  a  thousand  dollars,  and 
for  the  man  who  had  been  Charles  Mason, 
who  had  been  cast  out  by  his  own  father. 

Go  back  home  now  with  your  hair  in 
braids  and  the  ornaments  sagging  in  your 
ears,  Bije  urged  silently,  and  let  them  see 
what  you've  turned  into!  It's  a  chance  to 
get  even  that  few  men  ever  have.  Go  back 
and  be  Charles  Mason  after  thirty  years. 
Your  woman  is  old;  your  sons  will  look 
after  her.  Go  back  and  be  a  white  man 
before  you  die. 

"We  headed  south  for  the  rendezvous  in 
the  spring,"  Bije  went  on.  "I  had  a  Black- 
foot  arrowhead  in  my  knee,  and  Cain  cut  it 
out  with  his  Green  River  knife,  but  the  flesh 
rotted.  I  couldn't  ride  any  more,  and  there 
were  Indians  behind  us. 

"Cain  was  a  brave  man.  He  didn't  know 
what  Indians  those  were,  but  he  went  back 
and  met  thein,  and  he  brought  a  medicine 
man  to  cure  my  wound.  In  four  days  I  was 
well  again,  I  could  ride." 

Mason  burst  out,  "For  the  love  of 
Heaven,  what  happened  to  the  white  man?" 

"Don't  interrupt,"  Bije  growled.  "To  In- 
juns, that's  bad  manners."  He  looked  into 
the  old  warrior's  face  as  he  went  on:  "I 
don't  know  what  happened  to  the  young 
man  called  Cain.  I  don't  know  what  Indi- 
ans those  were.  1  was  too  sick  to  know,  and 
when  the  fever  went  away,  1  was  alone  with 
my  horses  and  fur  packs." 

There  would  be  time  enough,  a  little  later, 
to  take  back  the  part  of  that  that  was  a  lie. 
What  Cain  had  said  was,  "I'm  not  going  on 
with  you,  Bije.  I've  found  what  1  was  look- 
ing for.  I've  found  my  own  people."  Bije 
knew  at  last  what  he  had  meant. 

And  before  they  parted.  Bije  recollected. 
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Cain  had  burned  the  little  book  he  used  to 
write  in,  and  the  Bible  he  carried  in  his 
possible  sack. 

Bije  said,  "If  he  is  dead,  my  heart  is 
heavy.    He  was  a  brave  man." 

Medicine  Mark  spoke  briefly  and  his 
son  said,  "My  father  tells  you  he  was  born 
a  Cheyenne." 

Francis  Mason  looked  stricken  but  said 
nothing. 

The  young  Indian  went  on:  "His  father 
was  Bull  Man.   His  mother  was  She  Sings." 

Bull  Man,  Bije  thought.  He  had  been 
mourning  for  his  son.  So  that's  who  adopted 
Cain! 

The  young  Indian  said,  "Medicine  Mark 
says  he  was  born  in  a  lodge  of  the  Chey- 
ennes.  Bull  Man  and  She  Sings  were  pleased 
with  him  because  he  was  their  son  and  he 
had  the  mark  on  his  face.  It  was  good  med- 
icine.   It  meant  no  enemy  would  kill  him." 

Bije  remembered  something  the  young 
white  man  had  said  during  that  winter  they 
trapped  together:  "The  Lord  set  a  mark 
upon  Cain,  lest  any  rinding  him  should  smite 
him." 

Medicine  Mark  got  to  his  feet,  and  his 
son  said,  "He  will  tell  you  a  story." 

CHANTING,  with  the  dignified  gestures 
of  Indian  oratory,  the  man  whose  gray 
braids  were  bound  in  otter  skin  spoke,  and 
Rules  His  Horses  interpreted: 

"When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  was  selfish. 
I  was  always  looking  for  what  I  wanted,  not 
for  the  good  of  other  people. 

"I  went  to  war  and  brought  back  eight 
horses  to  the  lodges  of  the  Cheyennes.  I 
wanted  to  have  a  wife.  I  wanted  a  girl 
named  Grass  Woman.  All  those  horses  I 
sent  as  a  gift  to  her  father.  Stands  Tall.  But 
he  would  not  take  them." 

Bije  thought:  He  was  afraid  you  wouldn't 
stay  with  the  tribe.  He  couldn't  trust  a 
white  man.  Cheyennes  was  always  careful 
of  their  women. 

"I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  hang  at  the 
pole  in  the  Medicine  Lodge.  Then  maybe  I 
would  get  the  girl.  Bull  Man  was  my  teacher 
in  the  holy  lodge.  Bull  Man  wanted  me  to 
have  what  I  wanted.  For  four  days  I  did 
not  eat  or  drink,  but  prayed  and  sang.  Then 
Bull  Man  slit  the  skin  on  my  breast  and 
tied  me  to  the  pole  and  I  danced,  but  1  could 
not  break  the  skin." 

Francis  Mason  shuddered. 

"I  prayed  to  the  Wise  One  Above  to  let 
me  break  the  skin,  but  I  could  not.  I  hung 
at  the  pole  until  almost  sunset.  1  hen  I  had 
a  vision.  It  was  a  red  hand.  1  knew  it  was 
good  medicine. 

"While  I  hung  there,  my  people  brought 
gifts  to  hang  on  the  thong  that  tied  me  to 
the  pole,  to  make  it  heavier,  to  help  me 
break  away. 

"My  mother.  She  Sings,  laid  on  the  thong 
a  painted  robe  for  a  gift  to  the  poor.  Her 
sisters  laid  on  it  oilier  heavy  things.  My 
heart  was  strong  then,  to  know  how  much 
they  gave  to  let  me  be  free.  I  pulled 
harder,  but  the  skin  was  too  tough  to  break. 

"Then  Grass  Woman  came,  the  girl  I 
.wanted  for  my  wife.  On  the  thong  she  tied 
a  very  valuable  present  for  the  poor,  a 
heavy  kettle. 

'Then  I  knew  she  wanted  me  and  her 
father  would  take  the  horses.  I  felt  the 
great  heart  of  my  people,  the  Cut-Arms.  I 
broke  away,  and  the  spirit  left  my  body, 
hut  the  hands  of  Bull  Man  caught  me  and 
did  not  let  me  fall. 

"1  was  born  again.  Since  that  time  I 
have  not  been  sellish.  I  try  to  help  my  peo- 
ple. Now  I  am  an  old  man.  I  wear  the 
war  shirt,  and  it  is  a  heavy  burden,  but  I 
will  wear  it  as  long  as  I  live." 

He  sat  down  by  the  lire  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  blanket.  .  .  . 

Francis  Mason  sat  with  his  hands  gripped 
into  lists,  staring  at  the  Cheyenne  warrior 
with  an  expression  between  horror  and 
admiration.  Bije  himself  was  as  close  to 
feeling  horror  as  he  ever  got. 

Injuns  go  through  the  torture,  he  medi- 
tated, but  I  never  heard  of  a  white  man 
doing  it. 

Francis  Mason  said  wearily,  with  more 
courtesy   than    Bije   had  expected  of  him, 


"I  thank  my  brother  the  Cheyenne  warrior 
for  telling  me  the  story  ...  I  wish  my 
brother  would  come  home  with  me."  There 
was  no  hope  in  his  voice,  no  belief — only 
stubbornness. 

Rules  His  Horses  translated:  "Medicine 
Mark  thanks  his  white  brother,  but  he  can- 
not go.  It  is  too  far,  and  he  must  look  after 
his  people.  They  have  enemies  and  some- 
times they  are  hungry  because  the  buffalo 
herds  are  hard  to  find. 

"My  father  thinks  the  young  man  named 
Cain  is  dead  a  long  time." 

Francis  Mason  nodded  slowly  without 
speaking.  He  glanced  at  Bije  Wilcox,  ask- 
ing for  instructions  about  ending  the  talk, 
but  Bije  waited.  The  end  was  for  Medicine 
Mark  to  decide,  because  he  had  the  most 
honors,  the  greatest  prestige.  And  he  was 
well  aware  of  it.  He  spoke  and  his  son 
interpreted: 

"Medicine  Mark  says  now  he  will  look 
at  the  white  man's  presents,  given  because 
he  came  so  far  to  talk." 

The  gray-braided  Cheyenne  walked  with 
dignity  to  the  spread  gifts  on  the  blanket. 

Medicine  Mark  picked  up  the  three 
Sharps  carbines,  one  by  one,  nodding  and 
murmuring,  and  handed  them  to  his  son. 
He  examined  the  powder,  the  lead,  the  per- 
cussion caps,  the  bullet  molds  and  good, 


He  watched  the  man  in  the  Cheyenne 
war  shirt  and  felt  the  tenseness  of  Francis 
Mason.  Medicine  Mark  bent  at  last  to  pick 
up  the  gold  locket.  He  should  have  taken 
it  before:  perhaps  even  the  greenhorn 
knew  that. an  Indian  would  not  delay  so 
long  before  taking  that  small,  bright  bauble. 
("This  is  a  miniature  of  Charles'  mother," 
Francis  had  said  when  he  laid  it  there.) 

The  Cheyenne  war  chief  let  the  locket 
turn  on  its  gold  chain  and  glimpsed  the 
painting  of  a  smiling  white  woman,  long 
ago  dead.  But  he  looked  without  compre- 
hension. 

How  long,  Bije  wondered,  was  he  going 
to  go  on  playing  with  the  Easterner?  Ah, 
the  long  patience,  the  cunning  cruelty  of  a 
hating  Indian!  Medicine  Mark  tossed  the 
locket  to  his  son.  It  was  only  something 
bright  to  hang  on  a  warrior's  neck  among 
beads  and  bear  claws  and  small  birds' 
feathers. 

He  picked  up  the  big  silver  watch,  hang- 
ing from  its  chain,  and  looked  at  it  with 
innocent  admiration.  Hearing  it  tick,  he 
put  it  to  his  ear.  With  an  exclamation  of 
dismay  and  anger,  he  threw  it  as  far  as  he 
could. 

Francis  Mason  gasped. 

Medicine  Mark  scolded,  and  Bije  trans- 
lated: "He  says  that  must  be  bad  medicine 
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strong  knives.  He  took  up  the  razor  awk- 
wardly, with  an  admiring  exclamation, 
rubbed  his  thumb  across  the  edge  and  cut 
himself.  He  sucked  his  thumb  like  a  sur- 
prised child. 

Bije  Wilcox  said  in  Cheyenne,  "That  gift 
is  from  me  to  my  Cheyenne  brother." 

I  hat  brotherhood,  he  reflected,  was 
worth  a  thousand  dollars. 

Medicine  Mark  answered  in  the  same 
tongue,  "An  old  man's  face  is  tender,  and 
when  hair  grows  on  a  man's  face  he  must 
pull  it  out." 

"Indians  don't  have  much  hair  on  their 
faces,"  Bije  reminded  him,  but  the  war  chief 
answered  patiently,  "I  was  born  a  Cheyenne 
when  I  hung  at  the  pole." 

Francis  Mason  looked  suspicious,  and 
Bije  spoke  English  again:  "The  three  good 
ponies  are  gifts  also  from  Mason." 

Medicine  Mark  took  his  time  looking 
over  the  ponies.  He  nodded  acceptance. 
He  handed  his  son  more  of  the  things  from 
the  blanket — the  bolt  of  red  cloth,  the 
sacks  of  colored  beads,  the  mirrors  and 
awls  and  strong  needles  for  sewing  skins. 

Bije  said,  "Those  are  for  Medicine 
Mark's  wife.  Grass  Woman,  if  he  wants  to 
give  them  to  her." 

I  here  was  nothing  left  on  the  blanket 
except  the  items  that  were  the  traps,  the 
web  spun  by  the  spider. 

Now,  thought  Bije,  is  the  time  you  can 
get  even.  My  pa  whipped  me  and  I  run 
away,  but  he  never  put  me  out  the  way 
yours  did.  Now  tell  Francis  Mason  the 
truth.  Whether  you  do  it  or  1  do.  I  get 
my  thousand  dollars.  And  you  get  your 
revenge. 


or  it  wouldn't  talk.  Only  living  things  talk, 
and  ghosts.  He  don't  want  anything  to  do 
with  white  men's  ghosts." 

The  Cheyenne  warrior  stood  scowling 
and  suspicious,  glaring  at  Francis  Mason. 
Then  he  turned  his  back. 

Twice  he  had  evaded  the  web  of  the 
spider,  but  one  more  thing  remained  on 
the  blanket — the  small  green  book.  He 
picked  it  up  carefully,  clumsily,  with  hands 
accustomed  to  the  bow  and  the  knife, 
hands  that  had  dripped  blood  to  match  the 
red  hand  on  his  face. 

Bije  drew  in  a  slow  breath  and  held  it  as 
Medicine  Mark  politely  examined  the  small 
book.  He  held  it  far  away,  he  held  it  close, 
he  turned  it  around,  riffled  the  pages — 
reverently,  as  one  handles  a  sacred  object, 
a  religious  charm  of  feathers  and  fur. 

Do  you  see  the  name  Charles  Masou  on 
the  front  in  gold?     Bije  wondered. 

THE  spider's  web  wavered  but  it  caught 
nothing.  Bije  saw  that  the  eyes  of  the 
Cheyenne  were  blind  to  the  gold  lettering 
of  a  white  man's  name.  The  Cheyenne's 
pride  was  strong.  He  had  suffered  in  the 
Medicine  Lodge.  He  had  hung  at  the  pole, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  Cut-Arms  had  beaten 
with  him  and  helped  him  tear  free,  and  he 
had  been  born  again. 

He  had  hungered  with  his  people  and 
bled  from  wounds  in  battle — and  from  cuts 
self-made  on  his  body  to  win  the  favor  of 
spirits.  He  had  endured  with  the  Cheyennes, 
and  he  could  also  endure  never  to  have  the 
book  the  white  man  would  have  prized. 

Medicine  Mark  handed  the  book  of 
Charles    Mason's    poems    to    his    brother 
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Francis,     saying     politely     in     Chey  *; 
"Maybe  there  is  medicine  in  this  for 
men,  but  I  do  not  know.    It  is  not  fc 
people." 

Bije  Wilcox  wanted  to  yell,  but  he  ch 
it  down. 

After  Rules  His  Horses  had  wrappi 
the  gifts  in  the  blanket  and  tied  the 
one  of  the  horses,  the  old  warrior  i 
another  speech: 

"I  can't   understand  the  white  men  ml 
I  don't  want  to  see  them  any  more, 
kill  the  buffalo,  and  my  people  go  h 
They  shoot  my  young  men,  and  our  w< 
wail  in  the  lodges.     Our  children  ha 
fathers  to  make  meat.     I  don't  want 
any  more  white  men.     I  will  kill  all  1 
until  I  die. 

"Mason  should  go  back  to  his  own 
and  mourn   for  his  brother.     I  think!!* 
Pawnees    killed    that    man    when    he  a 
young.    I  was  born  a  Cheyenne.    My  tela- 
was  Bull  Man,  my  mother  was  She  Sinj 

"I  have  gone  to  war  many  times.    I  j 
to  go  to  war  with  only  a  lance,  to  she! ) 
was  not  afraid  to  die.    But  now  I  go  to  ar 
with  guns,  because  I  am  afraid  my  pejk 
will  die." 

The  warrior  went  on,  chanting,  swaj 
The  hair  fringe  swung  on  the  sleeves  ol 
war  shirt,  and  the  sun  shone  on  the 
hand  on  his  face  and  on  the  scars  of  ie 
sacrifice  cuts  across  his  arms. 

"I  wear  the  war  shirt.  It  is  a  he  I 
burden.  A  man  who  wears  it  must  alws 
be  at  the  front  in  battle,  he  must  be  ie 
last  to  go  back.  He  must  look  after  is 
people  and  give  them  what  they  need.  * 
must  never  be  angry  if  one  of  his  pe<« 
does  wrong  to  him.  A  man  took  two  ho  ts 
from  me,  but  I  forgave  him  and  gave  In 
another  horse.  I  keep  peace  among  y 
people.  I  would  like  to  put  off  the  ■ 
shirt,  but  my  people  need  me.  I  will  w 
it  as  long  as  1  can." 

WHEN  Rules  His  Horses  had  finisl] 
translating,     Medicine     Mark     sq 
"Now  we  will  go  back." 

Awkwardly,  an  Indian  trying  to  imitl 
white  men's  ceremonies,  the  warrior  shc| 
hands  with  Mason  and  Bije  Wilcox, 
each  he  said  in  Cheyenne,  "My  brot 
good-by."     He  turned  away. 

Bije  watched  him  go,  thinking:   I  g; 
him  his  chance  and  he  wouldn't  take  it. 
can  still  call  him  back.    Mason  can't  hi 
him.     All  1  need  to  do  is  say,  "This  is  IJ 
man,"  and  I've  got  a  thousand  dollars. 

He  glared  after  the  Indians,  who  wt'j 
getting    on    their   ponies,    and    he    argu 
silently:    He  saved  my  life  that  time,  t]| 
it's  paid  for  with  the  carbines. 

The  words  formed  in  his  mouth,  but 
sound  came. 

He  sighed  and  said,  "The  young  mar] 
used  to  know  must  have  died  long  ago. 
man  that  took  chances  like  he  did  wouldi 
last  long," 

Francis  Mason  asked,  "That  hair  on  Ij 
sleeves — is  that — " 

"Injun  scalps,  and  he  took  'em  himselll 

Mason  said  flatly,  "There  were  two  ml 
in  the  world  with  that  birthmark,  then.  JV| 
brother  Charles  could  never  have  beconj^ 
a  savage.    And  I  was  so  hopeful.    So  sure! 

The  Indians,  leading  the  extra  ponit| 
had  almost  reached  the  yellow  hill. 

Francis  Mason  brooded,  "Strange,  wil 
all  those  hideous  customs,  that  a  heathti 
savage  should  follow  the  rules  the  old  mj'j 
mentioned,  such  as  having  to  forgive  one  <1 
his  own  people  who  does  him  wrong,  b 
cause  he  wears  the  war  shirt.  A  kind  (J 
Indian  version  of  the  golden  rule.' 

Bije  said  harshly.  "That  man  was  born  il 
a  Cheyenne  camp.  He  never  heard  of  tt| 
golden  rule." 

The  two  Indians  disappeared  at  la:| 
around  the  yellow  hill. 

As  Bije  went  forward,  a  little  lame,  to  g«| 
his  horse  and  the  greenhorn's,  he  undeil 
stood  finally  why  he  could  not  speak  t| 
claim  the  Judas  money. 

We  go  by  different  rules,  the  old  wall 
chief  and  me.  Bije  thought.     He  goes  b[ 
the  Injun  way  he  chose — but  me,  by  Gc 
I'm  still  civilized!  the  en 
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me  mostjamous  rider 


\ 


since  Paul  Severe 


ie  man  with  the  silver  dollars 

.  Dr.  /.ij>.  For  1 1  years,  this  fast, 
ndly  quiz  show  has  been  a  top 
lio favorite.  Tune  in  every  Wednes- 
y  night  at  8*  on  your  local  ABC 
irion.  Exciting  fun  for  all  the 
nily!  {Embassy  Cigarettes) 


Most  famous,  most  quoted,  most 
listened-to  newsman  in  America! 
Walter  Winchell's  crusading  spirit, 
his  rapid-fire  delivery  make  his  out- 
spoken report  to  the  nation  one  of 
the  highest-rated  programs  in  radio. 
Sundays  at  9  pm.*  {Richard  Hudnut) 


YOU  KNOW  who  he  is  .  .  .  everyone  knows  The  Lone 
Ranger!  For  1 7  years,  Silver's  hoofs  have  thundered  out 
ot  the  West . .  .  out  of  your  radio  loudspeaker!  For  thrills, 
for  action-packed  adventure,  for  suspense,  tune  your 
radio  dial  to  your  local  ABC  station  every  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evening  for  The  Lone  Ranger, 
7:30  pm*  (sponsored  by  General  Mills — and,  in  the 
Southeast,  by  American  Bakeries).  And  stay  tuned  to 
ABC  for  all  the  other  long-time  radio  favorites  pictured 
on  this  page.  There's  ALWAYS  a  great  show  on  your 
local  ABC  station! 


I 


1      V 
■     it 


B 


or  17  years,  Don  McNeill  and  his 

floved  Breakfast  Club  gang  have 
rought  laughter,  fun,  inspiration  to 
lillions.  Mon.  through  Fri.,  9  am.* 
Swi/t,  Phiko,  General  Mills) 


First  Lady  of  Food— Betty  Crocker'. 
The  Magazine  of  the  Air  brings  you 
expert  food  advice,  homemaking 
news,  interesting  guests.  Weekdays, 
10:25  am.*  {General  Mills) 


The  Sheriff,  starring  Don  Briggs,  is  one  of 
radio's  top  adventure  series.  It  has  been 
heard  for  many,  many  years.  Thirty  minutes 
packed  with  action  and  adventure,  every 
Friday  night  at  9:30.*    {Pacific  Coast  Borax) 


America's  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  is  the  nation's 
favorite  radio  forum.  As  American  as  a  cracker  barrel,  Town 
Meeting  is  a  verbal  free-for-all  every  Tuesday  night  at  9* 
on  ABC.  Exciting  debates,  distinguished  guests,  vital  issues. 
George  V.  Denny,  Jr.,  is  moderator. 


Edwin  C.  Hill,  veteran  radio 
reporter,  brings  you  The  Human 
Side  oj  the  News.  Tune  in  ever) 
weekday  at  7  pm*  for  a  concise 
summary  of  the  news — and 
heartwarming  feature  stories  as 
only  Edwin  C.  Hill  can  report 
them.  {Miles  Laboratories) 


*All  times  listed  are  Eastern  Daylight  Saving  Ti 
In  other  time  zones,  consult  your  newspaper. 


ABC 
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American  Broadcasting  Company 
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New  York*  New  York — IV s  a  Wonderful  Town9, 


New  York  imagine  New  Yorkers  continu- 
ously indulge  in.  The  housewife  and  mother 
on  noisy  Eighth  Street — the  "Main  Street" 
of  the  Village — can  and  often  does  devote 
as  much  of  her  time  to  the  parent-teacher 
association  as. she  would  have  done  if  she 
had  never  left  her  native  Yakima,  Wash- 
ington. And  her  children  are  happy  and 
healthy. 

The  family  living  in  Bay  Ridge,  Brook- 
lyn, is  likely  not  to  see  New  York — i.e., 
Times  Square  or  Radio  City — except  on 
school  vacations.  During  a  tour  of  the  city 
I  met  scores  of  people  who  said,  "Why,  I 
haven't  been  to  New  York  for  months" — 
and,  in  many  cases,  for  years!  There  are 
dozens  of  self-sustaining  communities  in 
New  York  City  which  offer  their  insulated 
residents  everything  that  Manhattan  does, 
from  department  stores  to  night  clubs.  And 
the  "subway  circuit"  sees  to  it  that  they 
even  get  the  Broadway  shows. 

The  Consolidated  Edison  Company, 
which  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  all  New 
York,  splits  the  city  into  25  separate  dis- 
tricts. Each  of  these,  in  turn,  is  divided  into 
many  neighborhoods,  each  with  its  own 
character.  There  are  nine  major  sections  on 
Manhattan  Island,  three  in  the  Bronx,  five 
in  Queens,  eight  in  Brooklyn.  In  addition 
there  is  Staten  Island,  which  is  about  twice 
the  geographical  size  of  Manhattan.  To- 
gether they  cover  204,982  acres  of  land, 
or  320  square  miles.  Over  them  run  5,940 
miles  of  paved  streets. 

Personnel  of  the  Boroughs 

On  Manhattan  alone  1,954,000  people 
of  almost  every  known  race  or  creed  live. 
The  Bronx  is  home  for  1,511,000  persons. 
(Whether  this  takes  in  the  huge  baby- 
carriage  population,  Edison  doesn't  say.) 
Queens,  the  borough  of  small  homes  and 
gardens,  has  1,484,000  loyal  residents. 
Brooklyn,  which  is  Kings  County  and  king 
of  all  boroughs,  has  2,864,000  almost  all 
ardent  rooters  for  "Dem  Bums."  Little 
Richmond  (Staten  Island),  with  its  old- 
fashioned  seaport  and  its  rolling  farms,  has 
192.000  lucky  residents  who,  when  they 
"go  to  New  York,"  are  privileged  to  gaze 
from  the  ferries  on  one  of  the  awe-inspir- 
ing sights  of  the  world — the  Manhattan 
sky  line. 

The  Commerce  and  Industry  Association, 
which  is  to  New  York  what  the  chamber  of 
commerce  is  to  Chillicothe,  gave  me  some 
figures  that  reveal  what  these  8,000,000 
people,  plus  the  500,000  or  so  daily  in- 
vaders from  Westchester  County,  Long 
Island,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  do  for 
a  living.  According  to  the  association's 
figures,  which  are  based  upon  statistics  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  a 
minimum  of  2,979,743  are  employed  by  the 
234,540  business  establishments,  big  and 
small,  which  together  make  New  York  the 
greatest  manufacturing  center  of  the  United 
States,  the  busiest  seaport  and  the  undis- 
puted center  of  world  trade.  (These  figures, 
by  the  way,  do  not  include  persons  in 
domestic  service,  the  self-employed,  those 
working  for  city,  state  or  national  govern- 
ments, or  for  the  railroads.) 

These  234,540  business  establishments 
are  broken  down  into  70  major  classifica- 
tions and  they  include  the  smallest  of  small 
businesses  employing  from  one  to  20  per- 
sons and  the  largest  industries  with  500  to 
many  thousands  of  persons  on  their  pay- 
rolls.   The  visitor  to  Manhattan,  that  huge 
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managerial  center  with  its  thousands  of 
offices,  seldom  sees  the  miles  and  miles  of 
industrial  areas  that  are  sprawled  through- 
out the  five  boroughs,  and  therefore  finds  it 
difficult  to  realize  that  there  are  more 
manufacturing  establishments  in  New  York 
than  in  any  city  in  the  United  States.  When 
the  C.I.A.  made  its  count  there  were 
1,056,805  New  Yorkers  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing of  one  kind  or  another. 

New  York  is  the  fashion  center  of  the 
world.  (Paris  papers  please  copy.)  Right 
in  the  heart  of  Manhattan  365,964  men  and 
women  are  engaged  each  day  in  making 
everything  from  the  falsies  to  the  expensive 
hats  that  make  the  American  woman  the 
beautiful  creature  she  is.  From  the  huge 
lofts  with  their  busy  sewing  machines  these 
thousands  pour  each  night  at  five  o'clock 
into  the  overburdened  subways  to  spread  to 
their  homes  all  over  the  city,  while  all  day 
long  the  trucks  and  handcarts  of  this  tre- 
mendous trade  jam  the  streets,  making  the 
traffic  problem  the  city's  greatest  headache. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  'earn  that  the 
second  largest  industry  in  New  York,  one 
employing  123,702  persons,  is  printing  and 
publishing.  One  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
New  York  printing  plants  employ  between 
100  and  500  persons  each,  while  31  employ 
500  or  more  persons.  New  York,  of  course, 
is  the  home  of  the  advertising  business  and 
the  publishing  capital  of  the  United  States. 
Even  with  most  of  the  larger  popular 
weekly  magazines  printed  elsewhere,  New 
York,  in  spite  of  great  rivalry  from  Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis  and  other  printing 
centers,  hangs  on  to  supremacy  in  printing, 
lithographing  and  the  allied  trades. 

The  third  largest  manufacturing  category 
is  foodstuffs,  employing  80,407.  (A  20- 
minute  walk  from  Times  Square  and  you 
are  in  the  heart  of  a  huge  district  dominated 
by  abattoirs!)  There  are  18  other  main  cate- 
gories of  manufacturing,  ranging  from  the 
fourth  largest,  which  is  the  chemical  indus- 
try, to  the  smallest,  which  is  petroleum  and 
coal  products.  All  of  these  together  employ 
372,488  persons.  Other  miscellaneous 
manufacturers,  too  diverse  to  list  here,  en- 
gage the  remaining   114,214  employees. 

How  Labor  Is  Distributed 

Since  cold  statistics  tell  the  story  of  a 
warm  city  best,  here  is  how  the  rest  of  New 
York's  vast  labor  pool  is  divided: 


Service  Industries 

378,609 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real 

Estate 

320,318 

Wholesale  Trade 

347,713 

Retail  Trade 

471,967 

Public  Utilities 

285,230 

Contract  Construction 

104.135 

Mining 

2,403 

Agriculture,  Forestry,  Fishing 

901 

Other  Establishments 

11,662 

To  many,  New  York  has  the  reputation 
of  being  an  exorbitantly  expensive  place  to 
live.  The  Commerce  and  Industry  Associa- 
tion, naturally,  waxes  wroth  when  it  hears 
such  a  statement.  It  also  gets  angry,  prob- 
ably with  justification,  when  it  hears  any- 
one say  that  New  York's  labor  costs  are 
excessive. 

The  association's  statistical  experts  say 
$3,517  a  year  is  required  to  maintain  a 
family  of  four  in  New  York.  This,  they 
say,  is  only  1 1  per  cent  more  than  is  re- 
quired to  live  in  New  Orleans,  where  the 
cost  of  living  is  said  to  be  the  lowest  of  any 


of  the  34  largest  American  cities.  ThJ 
ciation  also  claims  it  costs  less  for 
nessman   to   hire   a   stenographer   ir 
York,  an  average  median  of  $46  a  I 
than  it  does  in  seven  other  larger  citie;| 
cost  of  labor,  the  association's  experj 
me,  is  one  of  the  reasons  each  year 
more  new  businesses  to  the  city,  anJ 
more  manufacturers  remain  in  New 
for  all  its  widely  touted  inconvenience:| 
move  away. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  whyj 
York  maintains  the  industrial  leadi 
which  it  has  commanded  for  many  de 
For  one  thing.  New  York  manufactur) 
not  have  to  depend  largely  upon  the 
York  city  market  for  their  sales.  ThJ 
tropolis  is  the  center,  economists  poir 
of  the  wealthiest  and  most  productiv. 
of  the  country. 

Tremendous  Buying  Poweii 

Within  a  radius  of  350  miles  live  3 
cent  of  the  nation's  entire  populatio: 
counting  for  the  greatest  concentrate 
purchasing  power,  not  only  in  the  co 
but,  according  to  Henry  K.  Astwood,  i 
trial  manager  of  the  C.I. A.,  in  the 
world.   Retail  sales  are  $39,954,544,5' 
3 1  per  cent  of  the  nation's  total.   "Effi 
buying  power"  is  $64,579,467,166 
year  in  this  area,  which  of  course  inc 
New    York    City,    101,855    manufaci 
turn  out  merchandise  valued  at  $65, 
000,000,  Astwood  reports. 

A  further  reason  is  that  New  York  : 
disputably  the  country's  largest  whol 
buying  center,  the  place  where  most  o 
nation's  department  and  chain  stores 
their  purchasing  headquarters.    More 
ers  come  to  New  York  than  salesmen  1 
from  the  Grand  Central  or  Pennsylv 
Stations.    Almost  anything  you  could  v 
from  anywhere  in  the  world,  can  be  ha 
New  York.     I  was  told  that  nearly  90 
cent  of  New  York's  working  population 
connected  in  some  way  with  world  tr 
There  are  thousands  of  foreign-trade 
kers  in  downtown  Manhattan. 

Go  down  to  the  water  front  in  the  lo 
reaches  of  the  city,  watch  the  strearr 
heavy  trucking  on  West  Street,  stand  c 
dock  and  count  the  barges  in  busy  trai 
ferry  to  the  Jersey  shore  (which  is,  in  eft 
a  part  of  New  York  through  the  two-s 
agreement  that  created  the  Port  of  > 
York  Authority),  and  above  the  clatte: 
winches,  the  roar  of  trucks  and  the  bleai 
of  whistles  the  cold  statistics  take  on 
almost  stunning  reality. 

But  for  all  its  tremendous  vitality,  © 
petitive  exhilaration,  the  warmth  of  its  p] 
pie  and  the  richness  of  its  cultural  treasu 
New  York  does  not  claim  to  be  a  perl 
place.  Its  superlatives  and  statistics  can 
used  to  damn  its  faults  as  well  as  to  pre 
its  incomparable  virtues. 

The  dark  and  dreadful  streets  of  Harl 
slums,  the  still  disquieting  squalor  of 
lower  East  Side,  the  vast  ranges  of  veten 
Quonset  huts  along  the  dismal  swamps 
Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx — all  these  add 
to  poverty,  disease  and  crime.  Like  evi 
city  New  York  has  its  share  of  these, 
well  as  its  areas  of  violence  and  bigotry, 
has  its  hoodlums,  its  organized  crime.  N 
York  remembers  shamefully  that  the  he; 
quarters  of  Murder,  Inc.,  and  the  haunts 
"Lucky"  Luciano  are  as  much  a  part  of  N 
York  as  Central  Park. 

New  York  is  well  aware  of  the  problen 
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John  L.  Lewis  Won't  Let  Me  Work 

By  COAL  MINER  JOE  DICKM0N 
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on  to  all  urban  areas,  which  such  con- 
'lii'ns  impose.  It  knows  that  Manhattan 
a  only  expand  skyward  and  that  much 
Uier  uplifting  will  only  add  to  its  trou- 
|,  It  knows  it  cannot  rip  down  its  slums 
i\  night,  that  it  cannot  wave  a  wand  to 
jdself  of  its  thousands  of  obsolete  tene- 
n  ts,  its  cold-water  flats,  its  shacks  and 
bnbles,  and  build  a  dream  city  in  their 
Jes  overnight.  But  it  can  accomplish, 
i  continually  does,  a  great  deal.   In  none 

tfie  five  boroughs  can  you  go  far  without 
cing  upon   new   housing   developments 
(i  publicly  and  privately  financed, 
nee  January,   1948,  the  city  has  seen 

V72  housing  units,  publicly  and  privately 

u-iced.  with  a  valuation  of  $585,078,752, 
(up  where  once  were  slums.    In  its  16 

Vsof  existence  the  New  York  City  Hous- 
Vuthotity  has  built  32  projects,  contain- 

Jh8,908  apartments.   At  the  beginning  of 

fyear  it  had  eight  new  projects  partially 

h  ipied,  17  more  under  construction,  six 

the  planning  stage. 
;ew  York  is  not  all  steel  and  stone  and 

idless  crowds.    It  is  also  a  city  of  parks. 

L  eighth  of  its  total  area,  or  26,193  acres 

hich  is  a  lot  of  land — is  given  over  to 

Some  of  them  are  as  lovely  as  any 

tthe  Old  World.    There  is  that  calmly 


'It  isn't  as  simple  as  just  waiting 


six  months,  dear 


— we  have  to 


go  to  Omaha.   I  managed  to  get 
tickets   for   the   road   company" 

COLLIER'S  JEFF    KEATE 


idite  oasis,  Bryant  Park,  behind  mid- 
mhattan's  lion-guarded  library,  Wash- 
?ton  Park,  where  the  querulous  ghost  of 
nry  James  presides  over  countless  games 

chess  and  checkers,  little-known  Owls 
:ad  in  Bay  Ridge,  Brooklyn,  where  a  sin- 
fe  glance  takes  in  the  thrilling  gesture  of 
in  Liberty,  the  majestic  passage  of  the 
ieen  Mary,  the  freighters  pausing  at 
tarantine,  and  the  Jersey  shore,  green  to 

south  and  lost  in  industry's  murk  to  the 
rth,  Fort  Tryon,  overlooking  the  mighty 
idson,  Bronx  Park,  with  its  excellent  zoo, 
verside  Drive,  where  my  daughter  (and 
busands  since  her  day)  grew  fat  and 
:althy  on  mud  pies. 

Plenty  of  Recreation  Spots 

The  list  is  long:  it  takes  in  524  play- 
lounds,  10  golf  courses,  17  outdoor  swim- 
ling  pools,  492  tennis  courts,  and  concert 
kd  band  areas,  including  famous  Lewisohn 
adium. 

The  city  has  710  elementary  and  high 
^hools  (New  York  needs  and  is  getting 
tarty  more),  some  in  buildings  of  pre-Civil 
'ar  construction,  some  in  temporary 
ooden  shacks,  others  among  the  most 
lodern  in  the  country.  In  them  a  yearly 
'erage  of  866,725  pupils  study  under  34,- 
'7  teachers.  There  are  four  free  colleges— 
d  by  City  College  of  New  York.  These 
alleges  have  a  total  enrollment  of  72,411 
udents  and  employ  3,349  teachers.  Be- 
des  these  facilities  there  are  hundreds  of 
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private  institutions  of  all  kinds,  from  Diesel 
schools  to  Columbia  and  Fordham  Uni- 
versities. 

Joining  all  these  people  together  is  the 
great  New  York  transit  system.  New  York 
keeps  7,034  subway  and  elevated  cars 
bouncing  over  242  route  miles  of  tracks  in 
Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  the  Bronx  and 
Queens.  This  service  is  reinforced  with  789 
trolley  cars  and  1,796  busses.  In  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year  the  city- 
owned  rapid  transit  facilities  carried — count 
'em — 1,106,260,749  passengers,  while  in  the 
same  period  the  surface  lines  hauled  429,- 
190,395  persons  to  their  destination. 

City  of  the  Eight  Million 

Mix  the  superlatives  and  the  statistics  and 
you  have,  if  not  New  York,  at  least  an  ap- 
proximation of  it.  For  nobody  has  ever 
quite  described  the  whole  city  as  it  wholly 
is.  It's  a  tough  and  a  rough  city.  It's  a 
striving  and  strident  city.  It's  cynical  and 
blase  and  very.  Broadway.  It  talks  with  a 
hundred  accents  and  sometimes  out  of  the 
corner  of  its  mouth.  It's  a  gyp  town  and  a 
dirty  town,  if  you  want  to  think  of  it  that 
way.  It's  full  of  grifters  who  will  take  your 
teeth.  It's  the  Bowery  and  Bellevue.  It's 
Gowanus  Canal  and  Bronx 
cellar  clubs.  It's  the  bookie 
on  the  corner,  the  Commie  in 
Union  Square,  the  thug  in 
Morningside  Park,  the  blind 
beggar  in  the  subway,  the 
drunk  in  the  doorway,  the 
suicide  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
the  staring  crowds.  It  is 
8,000.000  people— and  it  can 
be  lonelier  than  a  Nebraska 
farm.  It  can  shove  you 
around,  beat  you  down,  walk 
right  over  you. 

It's  also  George  Washing- 
ton Bridge,  like  a  string  of 
pearls  in  the  night.  It's  the 
quiet  of  Trinity  Churchyard 
and  the  roar  of  the  newspa- 
per presses  on  Forty-third 
Street.  It's  a  neighborhood 
bar  in  Bathgate.  It's  a  lodge 
meeting  in  the  Bronx.  It's 
dinner  at  Sardi's,  a  week  end 
at  the  Waldorf,  a  bridge 
game  in  Jackson  Heights.  It's 
a  kid  going  to  school.  It's  two 
black  nuns  in  the  sun  of 
Tenth  Avenue.  It's  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral  and  the  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  John  the  Divine 
and  the  Little  Church  Around 
the  Corner.  It's  a  white  and  fundamental 
steeple  in  Flushing,  a  rabbi  on  Rivington 
Street,  Temple  Emanuel.  It's  a  poem,  if 
you  want  to  look  at  it  that  way.  A  poem, 
and  a  painting,  and  a  song. 

It's  a  sentimental  town  that  weeps  when 
old  friends  and  old  landmarks  go.  It's  the 
mob  at  Valentino's  bier.  It's  the  closed 
doors  of  the  old  Lafayette  Hotel,  the  lost 
graciousness  of  Washington  Square,  the 
ruined  rotunda  of  Castle  Garden,  and  the 
Avenue  of  the  Americas  that  will  always  be 
Sixth  Avenue  to  New  York.  It's  the  Hippo- 
drome and  Pluck  and  Luck  in  Herald 
Square.  It's  the  old  World  and  the  old  Sun. 
But  it's  the  new  United  Nations,  too.  and  the 
housing  project  under  way  at  South  Beach, 
Richmond,  and  the  sound  of  riveters  on 
Park  Avenue  and  Broadway  and  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, and  a  thousand  or  more  bricklayers 
crawling  the  scaffolds  that  are  the  symbol  of 
Queens. 

It's  the  books  in  the  Public  Library,  the 
paintings  on  the  Metropolitan's  walls,  a  gar- 
ret in  the  Village,  Max  Weber  in  his  studio 
in  Queens.  It's  Toscanini,  it's  Nick's,  it's 
Goldman's  Band.  It's  the  gray  New  York 
Times  and  the  red  Daily  Worker.  It's  II 
Progresso,  Jewish  Daily  Forward,  the  New 
Yorker.  It's  a  sailboat  on  its  side  in  a  Col- 
lege Point  back  yard,  a  stratoliner  at  Idle- 
wild,  a  row  boat  in  Van  Cortlandt  Park.  .  .  . 
All  of  which,  I  think,  the  song  writer 
pretty  well  summed  up  when  he  said,  "New 
York,  New  York — it's  a  wonderful  town!" 
In  every  way.  the  end 
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Let  Jon  Whitcomb 

and  these  other  famous  artists 

teach  you  how  to  draw 

America's  most  famous  artists,  through 
amazingly  simple  home -study  plan,  start 
you  toward  a  Money-Making  Art  Career 

It's  a  dream  come  true  for  every  man  and  woman,  boy  and 
girl  who  wants  to  draw  and  paint.  Twelve  of  America's 
foremost  artists  and  illustrators  have  perfected  a  new,  easy 
method  by  which  you  can  prepare  at  home  for  an  exciting, 
money-making  art  career.  Their  names  are  a  roll  call  of  to- 
day's most  successful,  highest  paid  commercial  artists. 

Reveal  Studio  Secrets  in  Famous  Artists  Course 

Now  these  famous  artists  reveal  their  studio  secrets  and 
methods  in  the  Fifmous  Artists  Course  —  24  fascinating  les- 
sons, with  simple  step-by-step  instruction  and  more  than 
5.000  drawings  and  sketches.  Taking  it  is  a  thrilling  experi- 
ence. In  the  very  first  lesson  you  begin  to  make  pictures. 

This  is  your  chance  to  make  money  in  commercial  art— be 
well  paid  for  what  it's  fun  to  do.  Never  was  the  demand  so 
great.  Advertising  agencies,  art  studios,  publishers,  retail 
stores  are  all  looking  for  well-trained  new  artists  for  free- 
lance work,  good  paying  positions. 

First  Step  to  Success— Send  Coupon  for  a  handsome  32- 
page  book  telling  all  about  the  Famous  Artists  Course  and 
the  opportunities  for  a  commercial  art  career.  IT'S  FREE! 

FAMOUS  ARTISTS  COURSE 


Albert  Dome 


Institute  of  Commercial  Art,  Inc. 

Dept.  G-45,Westport,  Conn. 

Please  send  book  about  Famous  Artists  Course. 

(Mr.)    (Mrs.)    (Miss) 

Street 

City,  Zone.  State 

Phone  No. 


Age- 


Callouses 


Pain,  Burning, 

Tenderness 

Quickly 

Relieved 


You'll  quickly  forget  you 
have  painful  callouses,  ten- 
derness or  burning  on  the 
bottom  of  your  feet  when  you 
use  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads. 
These  thin,  downy-soft,  won- 
derfully soothing,  cushioning 
pads  instantly  lift  pressure  on 
the  sensitive  spot.  Speedily 
remove  callouses  when  used 
with  the  separate  Medications 
included.  Ask  for  Callous 
size.  Cost  but  a  trifle. 


D-Scholls  Zino-pads 


"Goodbye  to 
COFFEE  NERVES 

"Since  switching  to 
POSTUM  I  no  longer 
suffer  irritability  and 
fatigue  due  to  nervous- 
ness—  and  life's  so 
much  pleasanter!" 

SCIENTIFIC    FACTS: 

Bothcoffee  and  teacon- 

tain  caffein — a  drug — 

a  nerve  stimulant.  So, 

while  many  people  can  ..  wl 

drink  coffee   or   tea   without  ill-effect — 

others    suffer    nervousness,    indigestion, 

sleepless  nights.  But  POSTUM  contains 

no  caffein — nothing  that  can  possibly  cause 

nervousness,  indigestion,  sleeplessness. 

MAKE  THIS  TEST:  Buy  INSTANT 
POSTUM  today — drink  it  exclusively  for 
30  days— judge  by  results!  .  .  INSTANT 
POSTUM — A  Vigorous  Drink  made  from 
Healthful  Wheat  and  Bran.  A  Product  of 
General  Foods. 


THE  PERENNIALLY  POPULAR 
NEW  YORK  ADDRESS 

Jwfei Axfadfan 

CHARLES  E.  ROCHESTER,  Pmidtnt 

George  W.  Miller,  Rnidenl  Manager 

LEXINGTON  AVENUE  AT  48th  ST.,  NY.  C.  17 
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The  Treatment 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  22 


me  in  the  plays."  Karla  said  honestly.  "In 
the  plays  I'm  always  being  burned  at  the 
stake,  or  dying  of  poison,  or  shamefully 
treated  by  scoundrels.  Or  else  I'm  dressed 
like  a  boy  and  saying  the  loveliest  poetry.  I 
suppose  they  make  a  what-do-you-call-it." 

"Transference,"  Dekker  said.  He  was 
expert  at  supplying  the  missing  words  in 
Karla's  vocabulary  of  psychiatry. 

"I  suppose  that's  it."  he  said,  "but  we 
mustn't  generalize.  Tell  me  about  this  one." 

KARLA  rubbed  Pontius'  head  thought- 
fully. "He's  just  out  of  college,"  she 
said,  "and  awfully — well,  muscular.  You 
know  the  way  they  are  from  those  big  East- 
ern colleges?  But  downy,  you  know.  Rather 
sweet." 

"A  little  out  of  your  line,  isn't  it?"  Dekker 
said.  "The  others  were  a  reedy  lot  of  young 
pups,  bursting  with  soul  and  self-impor- 
tance. Called  all  their  sensual  impulses  by 
high-toned  names  and  talked  like  penny 
poets  after  a  hard  night  of  drinking." 

Karla  laughed  again.  "You  do  put  things 
crudely,  Dekker.  But  you're  so  right.  The 
others  were  like  that,  mostly.  But  you  can't 
go  by  the  reediness  when  they  think  they're 
in  love.  Some  of  the  skinny  ones  are  just  as 
hard  to  handle  when — "  She  stopped,  over 
come  by  modesty. 

Dekker  laughed  coarsely.  "I've  often 
meant  to  ask  about  that,  Karla.  Don't  theii 
ardors  get  a  little  strenuous?" 

"Very,"  Karla  said.  "It's  embarrassing 
and  that's  when  I  know  things  have  gone 
too  far.  Their  eyes  water  and  their  tongues 
protrude,  like  Pontius  when  he's — you 
know."  She  looked  at  the  dog,  now  too  ill 
for  libertinism,  even  if  it  were  the  season. 

"But  don't  you  give  them  any  favors  to 
quiet  their  passion?"  Dekker  asked,  with- 
out malice  or  undue  curiosity. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Karla  coldly.  "Do 
you  think  I'm  a  tart?" 

Dekker  relished  the  absurdity  of  the  word 
and  remembered  that  Karla  had  been  dip- 
ping into  Eugene  O'Neill  lately.  "Go  on," 
he  said.   "Tell  me  about  this  new  one." 

"I  met  him,"  Karla  said  musingly,  "after 
the  theater  one  night.  He's  a  friend  of  one 
of  the  boys  in  the  cast.  The  boy  said  Len- 
nie — that's  the  new  one's  name,  short  for 
Leonard — had  seen  the  play  and  was  anx- 
ious to  meet  me.  He  said — oh,  all  sorts  of 
enthusiastic  things  about  my  acting."  She 
lifted  her  hand  deprccatingly,  as  though  to 
ward  off  any  irony  her  next  remark  might 
arouse  in  Dekker.  "The  people  in  the  play 
somehow  seem  to  think  that  sort  of  thing 
pleases  me." 

Dekker  nodded  gravely. 

"He  took  me  to  supper.  It  was  one  of  the 
nights  you  were  away  lecturing,  dearest. 
And  then  he  took  to  coming  around  on 
matinee  days  when  I  don't  come  home  for 
dinner.  Pots  of  money,  the  boy  has.  He 
works  for  his  father  somewhere  downtown; 
but  I  doubt  that  he  does  much  work.  And 
after  he  fell  in  love  with  me,  he  decided 
the  work  was  crass  and  he  would  become  an 
artist  or  a  writer  or  something.  He  said  I 
awoke  his  soul." 

Dekker  said,  "He  cribbed  that  from  some- 
one, don't  you  suppose?" 

"Possibly,"  said  Karla.  "But  I  thought 
it  was  touching.  And  I  must  admit — look- 
ing back  on  it — that  it  might  have  looked 
as  though  1  were  leading  him  on." 

"You  went  on  a  bit  about  your  own  soul, 
I  shouldn't  wonder,"  Dekker  said. 

She  looked  at  him  with  some  sharpness. 
but  said  mildly  enough,  "Well,  Dekker,  I  do 
have  an  extraordinary  amount  of  soul,  you 
know.  And  I  do  have  moods  of  wistfuluess. 
Especially  on  matinee  days,  when  I  feel 
simply  wrenched  out,  with  one  performance 
over  and  another  still  to  do.  I  never  get 
enough  to  cat,  and  naturally  it  makes  me 
soulful.  If  you  didn't  have  those  silly  lec- 
tures, you  could  meet  me  for  dinner  between 
shows  and  I  wouldn't  get  into  these  awk- 
ward situations." 


Dekker  poured  himself  another  drink. 
"Awkward?"  he  said.  "They're  the  air  you 
breathe.  So  he  got  the  idea — somehow — 
that  all  wasn't  well  at  home?" 

Karla  sighed  again.  "I  don't  know  why  it 
is,  Dekker,  but  when  I  tell  them  my  hus- 
band is  a  professor,  they  get  the  idea  of — " 

"Of  advanced  senility,"  Dekker  said.  "I 
know."  He  could  be  serene  about  it,  being 
a  mere  forty-five,  with  looks  that  at  least 
mirrored  his  good  humor.  "It  isn't  entirely 
your  fault.  Karla,  though  I  can  imagine  the 
intonation  you  give  to  the  word  when  you're 
in  a  wistful  mood.  But  even  without  that, 
most  people  abandon  all  the  evidence  of 
their  senses  when  they  hear  the  word  pro- 
fessor and  think  of  some  tottering  old  crock 
quavering  pedantries  from  withered  gums. 
I  remember  your  other  young  men.  They 
all  expected  to  find  a  he-hag,  debauching 
your  young  womanhood." 

Karla  had  finished  her  drink.  She  crossed 
to  Dekker  and  cupped  his  face  in  her  hands. 


c/, 
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"Tell  me  more   about 
your  big  piggy  bank* 


COLLIER  S 


GUSTAV    LUNDBERG 


"Dekker,  1  try  to  explain  to  them — after- 
ward. But  by  then  they  think  I'm  lying  for 
noble  reasons.  So  Lennie  is  sure  to  come 
tonight.  Maybe  that's  best,  after  all.  You 
managed  with  all  the  others.  I  can't  think 
how.  But  after  they  talk  to  you,  I  never 
see  them  again.  Or  if  I  do.  they  tip  their 
hats  nervously  and  cross  the  street." 

"You  want  me  to  give  him  the  treat- 
ment?" 

">  es.  And  then  when  I  get  back  from 
the  theater.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  it 
is.    You  never  would  before." 

He  smiled  and  gave  no  answer. 

BY  EIGHT  o'clock,  Dekker  was  all  ready 
for  his  visitor.  As  soon  as  Karla  was 
out  of  the  house  and  on  her  way  to  the  the- 
ater, he  had  arranged  the  few  simple  props 
the  treatment  required;  but  the  more  im- 
portant part  of  preparation  was  to  get  as 
many  drinks  into  himself  as  possible. 

Dekker  could  never  go  through  with  the 
treatment  cold  sober.  And  besides,  he  pro- 
posed to  read  as  many  term  papers  as  pos- 
sible before  the  arrival  of  Lennie.  He 
switched  from  cocktails  to  whisky,  and  with 
every  highball  he  was  the  more  impressed 
by  the  sagacity  and  scholarship  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  seminar.  He  was  laughing  in- 
dulgently over  the  quite  understandable 
error  of  one  student  in  crediting  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  with  the  authorship  of  Doctor 
Faustus,  when  the  doorbell  rang.  He  gave- 
the  student  B  for  effort,  and  then  went  to 
answer  the  bell. 

Lennie  was  certainly  muscular.  In  spite 
of  the  artificially  poetic  expression  around 
the  eyes,  he  looked  like  a  man  who  had 
given  many  a  rival  football  player  the  knee. 

With  gentle  cordiality,  Dekker  invited 
him  to  sit  down  and  fixed  him  a  drink  with- 
out asking  whether  he  wanted  one.  Pon- 
tius, feeling  better  after  having  been  sick 
in    the    fireplace    earlier    in    the    evening, 


padded  over  and  began  nibbling  Lennie's 
shoelaces.  He  seemed  to  find  them  settling 
for. the  stomach,  and  chewed  quite  vigor- 
ously, slavering  a  lot  on  Lennie's  shoe.  Len- 
nie patted  his  head  indecisively.  "Good 
dog!"  he  said  with  transparent  hypocrisy. 

Dekker,  fixing  a  drink  for  himself, 
beamed  at  Pontius.  The  dog  had  never  been 
involved  in  the  treatment  before;  but  he 
fitted  in  splendidly. 

"Karla's  pet,"  Dekker  said.  "She  dotes 
on  him.  He  sleeps  with  us  every  night — 
Karla  insists  on  that,  even  though  the  poor 
beast  has  some  odd  disease.  We  rub  in  a 
sort  of  green  powder  every  day  and  he's  al- 
most cured.  Don't  be  alarmed.  It's  nothing 
dangerous  to  humans,  though  sometimes" 
— he  scratched  various  places  on  his  torso 
with  convulsive  fingers — "sometimes  per- 
haps a  little  uncomfortable." 

Lennie's  own  fingers  twitched  to  his  chest, 
and  his  foot,  involuntarily  or  not.  moved 
sharply,  catching  Pontius  on  the  chin.  The 
dog  leaped  away  and  squatted  next  to  the 
ehair  in  which  Dekker  was  now  seated. 
Lennie  took  a  long  pull  at  his  drink  while 
Pontius  regarded  the  visitor  resentfully. 

"But  of  course,"  Dekker  said  in  the  same 
gentle  voice  that  was  always  part  of  the 
I  reatment,  "we  have  more  urgent  things  to 
talk  about  than  dogs,  haven't  we,  old  man?" 

LENNIE  stirred  in  his  chair;  his  eyes  were 
j  disquieted,  but  he  began  to  speak  boldly 
enough.  "I  think  it's  only  fair  to  tell 
>  ou — " 

Dekker  held  up  his  hand.  "Please,"  he 
said,  "let's  make  it  easy  for  each  other,  shall 
we?  People  like  you  and  me  and" — his 
voice  quavered — "Karla  can  be  civilized, 
surely.    Karla  has  told  me  everything." 

Lennie  looked  astonished.  "Everything? 
She  told  me  she  wouldn't — " 

"Everything."  Dekker  said  firmly.  "At 
lirst  she  thought  she  couldn't  go  through 
with  breaking  up  our  marriage.  She  didn't 
want  to  hurt  me.  you  see.  That's  why  she 
told  you  it  was  all  off  between  you  and  her." 

Dekker  paused  to  savor  the  lines  he  was 
improvising  for  himself.  This  was  only  the 
beginning  of  the  treatment,  and  he  had 
never  been  in  better  form.  He  searched  his 
brain  for  fragments  of  old  triangle  plays. 

"But  I  knew,  old  man,"  he  said.  "A  man 
who's  lived  as  close  to  a  woman  as  I  have 
to  Karla  would  naturally  know  when — 
when  it  was  over." 

"Over?"  Lennie  said,  gaping. 

"Over,"  repeated  Dekker,  thankful  for 
the  young  man's  echolalia:  it  gave  Dekker 
more  time  to  plan  his  effects.  "I'm  leav- 
ing here  tonight.  You  can  stay  here.  Karla 
will  expect  it.  We'll  have  our  little  talk,  you 
and  I — there  are  things  you'll  want  to  know 
— and  then  I'll  be  on  my  way."  He  touched 
a  finger  lightly  to  his  eye. 

Lennie  leaned  toward  Dekker.  "You're 
being  very  decent  about  it — Webb.  I 
thought  you  might  take  it  hard." 

Dekker  smiled  distantly.  "There  are  dif- 
ferent ways  of  taking  things  hard.  As  for 
decency — at  least  one  always  has  that, 
hasn't  one?   At  my  age,  I've  learned  that." 

Still  thoughtful,  Lennie  said,  "You're  a 
lot  younger  than  I  expected.'" 

"I  know,"  Dekker  said,  his  voice  gentler 
than  ever.  "People  who  know  Karla  are  al- 
ways shocked  by  the  discrepancy  in  our 
ages.  But  it's  really  only  fifteen  years." 

"I  would  have  thought  less,"  Lennie  said. 
"You  don't  look  that  much  older." 

Dekker  choked  on  his  drink.  "It's  the 
other  way,"  he  said,  and  then  stopped  with 
embarrassed  abruptness.  "Good  Lord,  what 
am  I  getting  into  here?" 

Lennie  sat  up  straight.  "The  other  way?" 

Dekker  stood  up  and  strode  back  and 
forth  between  the  two  chairs,  Pontius  snuf- 
fling beside  him.  "After  all,  what  does  age 
matter?"  Dekker  said.  "Of  course,  there 
was  talk  when  Karla  and  I  were  married. 
The  gossips  called  her  a  cradle  snatcher, 
but—" 


Lennie  was  on  his  feet.    "You  n 
crazy,"  he  said,  calculating  on  his  fil 
"That  would  make  her  about — she  cai 
My  God,  man,  look  at  her."   He  poini 
a  cabinet  photograph  of  Karla  on  a 

Dekker  looked.    "It   is   remarkable 
said,  "what  photography  can  do." 

"But  it  isn't  photography!   It's  the 
she  is.    Herself  in  person!" 

Dekker  turned  to  him.   "Dear  boy, | 
get  excited.    What  difference  does  it 
where  beauty  comes  from,  illusion 
ality?   Karla  is  indestructible,  as  you'lll 
Most  actresses  manage  remarkable  a 
but  catch  them  away  from  the  footlight 
the  grease  paint  and   what's  left  of 
beauty?    Karla  has  her  little  artifice 
the  illusion  is  perfect.  She  seems  a  bea^ 
woman,  so  she  is  a  beautiful  woman.' 

Lennie's    face    was    troubled.     Dtl 
shrugged.   "But  what  a  turn  for  the  co| 
sation  to  take,"  he  said  lightly.    "I 
leave   soon.    I'm   already   packed, 
want  to  look  around,  old  man.    Karla 
keep  the  apartment,  of  course.  I  don't  1 
what  your  immediate  plans  are.  but 
are    things    you'll    want    to    know, 
along." 

He  walked  to  the  bedroom  door,| 
Lennie  followed  hesitantly. 

Dekker  pushed  the  door  open  anc 
the  way  into  the  room,  after  pressing  a  J 
button.    He  walked  hastily  to  the  drel 
table  near  a  window  and  began  swee 
things  into  a  drawer.  There  were  dozej 
jars  of  cream,  lotions  and  ointments 
sprawled  pitifully  as  though  from  the 
of  someone  who  had  fallen  afoul  of  a  | 
manche,  a  wig  of  lustrous  black  hair. 

"Oh.  dear,"  Dekker  said,  picking  it 
"She  wouldn't  like  us  to  see  this.    It's 
extra,  and  usually  she's  so  careful  to 
away.    But   she    was   a    little   late   ge| 
started  tonight,  and  I  suppose — " 

Lennie  stared  at  him,  then  movec 
eyes  around  the  room.    Dekker  made| 
other   self-accusing   exclamation   whet 
saw  the  young  man's  gaze  rest  on  the 
He  walked  quickly  to  the  bed  and  clur 
gathered  up  a  complicated  arrangemer 
elastic  and  leather;  then  he  hurled  it 
a  closet,  and  tossed  the  wig  in  after  it. 

"Abdominal  support,"  he  explained, 
just  bought  a  new  one." 

Lennie,  who  was  slumped  dejectedly  , 
chair  next  to   the   bed,  had  almost   a| 
matically  lifted  a  glass  from  the  dresf 
table.    He  looked  at  it  as  Dekker  stretc 
out  a  hand  to  take  it.  From  the  glass  sm| 
a  set  of  brilliant  dentures,  pearly  with 
liquid  in  which  they  nestled. 

Dekker  set  it  down.  He  picked  up  a 
of  powders.  "Oh,  by  the  way,  old  man. I 
mind  Karla  to  take  this  before  she  turnf 
tonight.  Will  you?"  Dekker  said.  "Yotj 
no  idea  what  she  suffers  from  gas.  So: 
times  she's  up  half  the  night — " 

He  stopped.   Lennie  had  turned  and 
walking  toward  the  living  room. 

"Wait,"  Dekker  called.  "You  oughi| 
know   about  this.    It's  Seidlitz  powder 

Lennie  was  running  now,  Pontius 
ing  at  his  heels. 

'"Wait!"    Dekker   called    again,   but 
door  to'the  corridor  had  already  slamnl 
Dekker  poured  himself  another  drink,  t  * 
went  back  to  the  bedroom  to  tidy  up. 

WHEN  Karla  came  home  he  was  in  ■ 
and  half  asleep.    She  turned  on  e 
light.    "Did  it  work?"  she  asked. 

"I  think  so."  Dekker  said  drows 
watching  her  as  she  took  off  her  clothes 

"Tell  me  about  it."  she  said,  robed  r 
and  sitting  at  the  dressing  table,  slender  v 
a  slenderness  no  artifice  could  have  i 
tated.  She  could  see  him  in  the  mirror 
she  combed  her  shining,  solidly  rooted  h 

"What  did  you  say  to  him?"  Karla  as 
"Dekker,  you  must  tell  me." 

"1  talked  to  him,  man  to  man,"  Dek 
said  sleepily.    "Always  the  best  way 
you  think?"  the  1 
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very  time  I  hear  somebody  wish  we 
had  'the  good  old  days'  back  again, 
I'm  thankful  it's  1950. 

"You  see,  I'm  in  a  business  that's  come  a 
long  way  since  'the  good  old  days.'  I'm  Don 
Thrift,  and  I  own  the  Thrift  Liquor  Store, 
1638  East  McDowell,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

"Sure,  we  had  laws  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages  long  before  prohibition, 
but  we  still  had  a  lot  to  learn.  So  we  tried 
prohibition  and  that  certainly  wasn't  the 
answer!  All  it  gave  us  was  fourteen  years  of 
gang  wars,  graft,  bootleggers  and  bad 
liquor.  It  did  teach  us  one  lesson,  though— 
it  taught  us  that  any  law  which  denies  an 
American  his  personal  rights  just  won't 
work  in  these  United  States. 

•  *  * 

"Seems  to  me  we  found  the  only  answer  in 
1933,  when  we  brought  back  the  legal  right 
to  drink,  put  teeth  in  the  control  laws,  and 


made  up  our  minds  to  act  like  grown-up  men 
and  women  about  drinking. 

"Just  step  into  my  store  and  you'll  see  how 
right  that  answer  was — and  is!  My  cus- 
tomers buy  their  favorite  brands  just  as 
naturally  as  they  pick  up  a  box  of  candy 
or  a  bottle  of  perfume  at  the  corner  drug- 
store. They  get  good  alcoholic  beverages, 
made  in  spotless  plants,  plainly  labeled  as 
to  type  and  age.  Uncle  Sam  sees  to  that! 
And  they  serve  drinks  at  home  as  a  part 
of  a  normal,  adult  social  life. 


"The  truth  is,  the  alcoholic  beverage  in- 
dustry has  meant  a  lot  to  this  country 
since  repeal.  It's  meant  over  a  million  jobs 
with  a  2J/£  billion  dollar  annual  payroll, 
and  it's  paid  over  30  billion  dollars  in  taxes. 

"To  me,  the  best  thing  of  all  is  the  way 
people  have  lived  up  to  their  part  of  repeal. 
The  average  American  today  has  learned 


how  to  drink  intelligently— as  a  grown-up! 

"That's  why  I  say  'It's  sure  a  different 
business  from  my  father's  day'— thanks  to 
you!  Let's  keep  it  that  way!" 


Don  Thrift's  message  is  sponsored  by  the 
producers  and  distributors  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages. As  citizens  and  businessmen,  we  stand 
for  the  following  aims  in  your  community: 

•  •  »the  encouragement  of  moderation  by  word 

and  by  example. 

•  •  •  the   licensing  of  only   orderly  places   of 

business. 

•  ••the  strict  observance  and  enforcement  of 

the  law. 


LICENSED 
BEVERAGE 
INDUSTRIES, 
INC. 

10  East  40th  Street, 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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For  free  illustrated  folder  "Flagship  Vacations"  write  to  American  Airlines,  Dept.  C,  100  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N 

VACATIONS 

are  ibr  Father  but... 
Mother  makes  the y plans/ 


In  most  families  planning  a  vacation  is  mother's  job.  Carefully,  for  months 
on  end,  she  looks  for  just  the  right  place  to  give  father  a  good  rest. 

Today  Flagship  travel  brings  within  her  reach  many  wonderful  places 
never  before  practical.  Long,  tiring  hours  "on  the  road"  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 
By  Flagship  the  trip  is  quick  and  easy.  The  family  arrives 
rested  and  ready  to  enjoy  those  extra  days  of  vacation. 


4 


So  plan  to  vacation  by  Flagship  this  year.  You'll  find  your  holiday  starts 
the  moment  you  board  the  plane. 

<Z>4m*ncas  JLeadmg  Airtim  AMERICAN  AIRLINES '4 
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The  Melody  MUST  Be  Perfect 


ja<ia   Heifetz,    Jos6   Iturbi,   Ezio    Pinza, 

J  Pons,    Artur    Rubinstein    and    Fritz 

Hler  are  just  a  few  of  the  long  list,  which 

b  includes  such  popular  idols  as   Bing 

Hby  and  Benny  Goodman. 

7|o  get  the  best  out  of  such  a  group  a 

Hhas  to  be  not  only  a  fine  musician  but 

b  a  great   diplomat,"   Wallace   Magill, 

mjucer  of  the  show,  told  me. 

lere  have  been  occasions  when  Don 
haneeded  not  only  an  ambassador's  tact 
hu  tie  presence  of  mind  of  a  daredevil  auto 
£'.  One  such  moment  came  last  fall 
mi  Guiomar  Novaes,  the  Brazilian  pian- 
iltippeared  on  the  program. 

Pianiste  Overlooks  a  Rule 

■airing  rehearsal  Madame  Novaes  was 

0  that  her  numbers  were  running  over- 
I;  she  was  asked  to  replace  one  of  them 

1  a  shorter  selection.  She  elected  to  sub- 
■te  for(  her  original  choice  Chopin's 
■erfly  Etude.  But  without  informing 
Brhees,  she  decided  to  do  it  as  an  encore, 
Bad  of  as  part  of  her  set  program,  far- 
ing that  in  American  radio  there  is  no 

1  thing  as  an  encore, 
■luring   the   broadcast   that    night,   after 
lie  commentator  Floyd  Mack  had  an- 
liced  that  Madame  Novaes  would  per- 
ls  the    Chopin    work,    he    beheld    the 
lerving  sight  of  the  guest  star  calmly 
Icing  off  the  stage.    Voorhees,   on   the 
It  of  giving  the  down  beat,  also  noted 
It  was    happening.     Without    losing    a 
Ind,  he  signaled  the  orchestra  into  the 
Kical  interlude  that  had  been  scheduled 
Hollow  the  piano  solo.    Meanwhile,  pro- 
ler  Magill  dashed  from  the  control  room 
1  caught  up  with  the  wandering  soloist. 
■Why?"  he  demanded, 
■fadame  Novaes  casually  explained  that 
■  hands  and  wrists  at  that  moment  were 
too  weary  to  play  the  Chopin  number, 
er   Don    had    stretched   the    orchestral 
pe    to    fill    the    time    left    vacant    by 
dame's  unscheduled  stroll,  she  returned 
I  gave  a   brilliant  performance  of  the 
lie  of  Schumann's  Concerto  in  A  Minor. 
ither  studio  audience  nor  listeners  sus- 
ted  that  anything  had  gone  wrong,  save 
haps  that  the  commentator  had  erred  in 
oducing  the  number  too  soon. 
Voorhees    gave    another    exhibition    of 
ck  thinking  during  the  radio  debut  of 
Tassinari,  opera  star  and  wife  of  Metro- 
itan  Opera  tenor  Ferruccio  Tagliavini. 
:er  her  last  aria,  Son   Pochi  Fiori    ("I 
ng  You  These  Flowers")  from  L'Amico 
tz,  the  Italian  diva  was  greeted  with  ex- 
sive  applause.    She   unpinned  her  cor- 
;e  of  violets,  and   as   Don   bowed   and 
iled  at  her,  presented  the  flowers  to  him, 
husiastically  took  his  hand,  and  tried  to 
W  him   off   the   podium   to   share   the 
udits  of  the  audience. 
ia  was  merely  following  operatic  cus- 
I  unaware  that  in  radio  every  second  is 
cious.   Voorhees  understood.    Still  smil- 
and  bowing,  he  refused  to  budge.  Simul- 
:eously  holding  on  to  the  violets  and  the 
iy,  with  his  other  hand  he  immediately 
ed  the  orchestra  and  led  it,  without  de- 
1,  into  the  show's  closing  theme. 
Don's  ability  to  meet  a  musical  crisis  is 
3st  evident  on  those  terrifying  occasions 
len  a  singer  suffers  a  lapse  of  memory, 
nd  let  it  be  recorded  here  that  even  some 
our  most  famous  artists  fall  victims  to 
is  malady. 

Once  Ezio  Pinza,  the  great  lover  in  the 
oadway  smash  South  Pacific,  lost  track 
his  lyrics  while  singing  the  old  Italian 
ng,  Scarlatti's  The  Man  Who  Would  Turn 
)ver.  He  was  so  familiar  with  the  number 
at  he  could  have  done  it  backward— 
lich  is  almost  what  he  did  do  during  the 
oadcast.  Whereas  other  vocalists  do  their 
irbling  from  sheet  music  while  perform- 
g  on  the  radio,  Pinza  insists  on  trusting 
s  memory.  On  this  night,  however,  he 
infused  the  first  and  third  verses  of  the 
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song  and  was  about  to  find  himself  in  seri- 
ous difficulties. 

But  the  Voorhees  orchestra  did  some 
fancy  covering  for  Pinza  and  at  the  end  he 
found  himself  on  safe  musical  ground. 
When  the  number  was  over,  Ezio  rushed 
into  the  wings  muttering  again  and  again, 
"I  could  kee-eel  myself!" 

Lily  Pons,  the  coloratura  soprano,  also 
proved  forgetful  one  night  on  The  Tele- 
phone Hour.  She  had  her  music  in  front  of 
her  during  the  broadcast,  but  failed  to  con- 
sult it.  Although  she  has  sung  the  number 
hundreds  of  times,  she  blacked  out  while 
doing  the  cadenza  of  The  Beautiful  Blue 
Danube.  Lily  trilled  a  beautiful  high  note, 
but  couldn't  go  any  further.  So  she  merely 
hung  on  to  it,  all  the  while  frantically  flip- 
ping the  sheet  music  on  her  stand,  trying 
to  find  her  place. 

Aware  of  her  predicament,  Don  rushed 
across  the  stage  to  her  side,  deposited  his 
score  on  the  rack,  pointed  to  the  proper 
note  and,  as  Lily  took  off  from  there, 
dashed  back  to  his  podium.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  conducted  the  orchestra  with  one 
hand,  losing  not  a  beat. 

Neither  Voorhees  nor  Heifetz  displayed 
the  slightest  perturbation  when,  during  one 
broadcast,  the  E  string  of  Jascha's  violin 
snapped  in  the  midst  of  an  intricate  solo. 
The  conductor  knew  that  the  program 
would  run  overtime  if  he  permitted  even 
the  slightest  halt.  So  he  gestured  to  the 
soloist  and  to  the  concertmaster,  first  vio- 
linist of  his  orchestra. 

Heifetz  continued  playing  on  the  remain- 
ing strings  of  his  violin  until  the  next  pause, 
then  speedily  passed  his  Guarnerius  to  the 
concertmaster,  who  simultaneously  handed 
Heifetz  his  violin.  Jascha  missed  only  the 
note  he  was  playing  when  the  string  broke 
and  Don,  again,  not  a  single  beat. 

Such  hectic  moments  are,  of  course,  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  on  the  pro- 
gram presided  over  by  the  hard-to-fluster 
Voorhees.  By  and  large,  putting  on  The 
Telephone  Hour  is  a  complex  job.  Whereas 
a  straight  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  has 
relatively  few  sudden  switches  in  mood,  the 
radio  show  requires  many  radical  shifts 
within  the  brief  half  hour  allotted  it. 

"For  one  thing,"  Don  explains,  "the  pro- 
gram must  be  kept  on  schedule,  without 
sacrificing  interpretation  or  hampering  the 
guest  artist  who  may  not  be  accustomed  to 


radio  timing.  Then  there  is  the  problem  of 
devising  a  program  which  will  show  the 
guest  off  to  the  best  advantage  and  yet  not 
throw  the  broadcast  out  of  balance. 

"This  business  of  balance,  by  the  way,  is 
extremely  important  on  a  commercial  radio 
show.  You  must  have  one  or  two  selections 
to  satisfy  the  high-brow  concertgoer.  Yet, 
one  mustn't  run  too  great  a  risk  of  losing 
the  casual  listener  or  dial  shopper.  Now 
and  then  you  must  program  some  new  or 
overlooked  piece  that  will  intrigue  your 
regular  audience.  This  must  be  combined 
with  a  familiar  selection  with  which  the 
guest  is  perhaps  identified  in  the  public 
mind.  Then  there  are  occasions  when  you 
should  schedule  something  from  a  popular 
Broadway  musical  or  spice  your  half  hour 
with  a  novelty  such  as  Alouette,  or  Turkey 
on  the  Block." 

A  typical  Voorhees  rehearsal — held  ev- 
ery Monday  afternoon  prior  to  the  broad- 


Sen  Gross,  radio  and  television  editor 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  has 
been  writing  a  daily  column  for  that 
newspaper  for  twenty-five  years.  He 
is  a  native  of  Birmingham,  Alabama 


cast — is  a  compound  of  painstaking  detail 
and  informal  good  humor.  Don's  ability 
to  assert  his  musical  authority  quietly  and 
unobtrusively,  without  recourse  to  the  flam- 
boyant showmanship  of  other  conductors, 
enables  him  to  get  along  well  with  the 
highly  assertive  stars  of  the  opera  and  con- 
cert worlds. 

At  a  recent  rehearsal,  for  example,  Voor- 
hees, jacketless  and  hair  rumpled,  worked 
with  his  orchestra  until  the  evening's  soloist, 
Heifetz,  appeared.  By  now  Heifetz  is  an 
old  friend,  having  performed  on  the  show 
40  times.  Only  Lily  Pons  approaches  his 
record,  with  32  broadcasts  to  her  credit. 

Wearing  a  dark  blue  something  that  re- 
sembled a  cross  between  a  smock  and  a 
sport  jacket,  over  a  light  blue  shirt  with 
collar  open,  Jascha  strolled  over  to  the 
piano.  With  Don  playing  the  accompani- 
ment, they  began  going  over  the  Heifetz 
repertory  for  that  night:  Sinding's  Suite, 
Dvorak's  Humoresque  and  Sarasate's  Ha- 
banera. 

A  half  hour  later  the  56  men  and  the 
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"There's  nothing  like  a  niee,  tall, 
cold  Tom  Collins  on  days  like  this' 
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woman  harp  player  of  the  orchestra  re- 
sumed on  the  stage  of  NBC's  Studio  6-A  in 
New  York's  Rockefeller  Center,  whence  the 
broadcast  usually  originates.  Voorhees  led 
them  into  a  few  measures  of  the  difficult 
Sinding  number. 

Suddenly,  he  stopped  them.  "Letter  E!" 
he  called.  For  rehearsal  convenience,  a 
score  is  divided  into  sections,  each  one 
designated  by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
This  enables  the  musicians  to  know  at  a 
glance  to  which  portion  of  the  work  the 
conductor  is  referring. 

"Letter  E!"  Don  repeated.  "Pause  in  the 
fifth  measure  before  it.  You're  taking  it 
too  strongly  there." 

The  orchestra  resumed  and,  after  a  min- 
ute, he  stopped  them  again.  "Don't  sharpen 
those  notes  where  it  indicates  staccato." 

Later,  in  the  midst  of  a  passage,  Heifetz 
abruptly  quit  playing  and  asked,  "How  is 
the  balance?" 

The  voice  of  Wallace  Magill,  in  the  con- 
trol room,  boomed  over  the  loud-speaker: 
"A  little  too  heavy  down  at  the  end." 

The  soloist  and  the  orchestra  tried  again. 

"That's  fine,  Don,"  said  Magill.  "And 
you,  Jascha,  stay  just  where  you  are." 

Heifetz  smiled.  "I  don't  know  where 
I  am!" 

Don  and  the  orchestra  chuckled. 

Now  they  played  on,  uninterrupted,  for 
many  minutes:  Heifetz  with  calm,  imper- 
sonal abstraction,  easily,  gracefully,  with- 
out a  superfluous  motion;  Voorhees, 
propped  on  a  high  stool  and  bending  low 
over  his  stand,  his  eyes  wandering  over  ev- 
ery section  of  the  ensemble. 

The  major  work  finished,  Don  an- 
nounced: "Humoresque."  With  a  mis- 
chievous glint,  Heifetz  drew  his  bow  across 
the  strings  and  deliberately  began  in  the 
wrong  key. 

The  orchestra,  caught  off  base,  roared. 
"All  right,"  said  Don  winking  at  his  men. 

Orchestra  Gets  Last  Laugh 

This  time,  Heifetz  played  it  right,  but  the 
orchestra  came  back  with  a  joke  of  its  own. 
It  started  in  a  wrong  key.  Their  laughter 
was  broken  by  Magill's  words  from  the 
control  room: 

"Do  that  tonight,  Jascha,  and  we'll  have 
another  rare  Mairzy  Doates  record!" 

"It'll  be  even  rarer,"  said  Voorhees. 

This  Mairzy  Doates  platter  is  one  of  the 
legends  of  the  radio  world.  During  the 
war,  Heifetz  had  been  unable  to  buy  a  wall- 
type  of  pencil  sharpener  he  wanted.  Finally, 
Magill  obtained  one  for  him  through  the 
advertising  agency  in  charge  of  The  Tele- 
phone Hour.  But  before  delivering  it  to 
him,  both  Magill  and  Voorhees  stipulated, 
"You've  got  to  play  Mairzy  Doates  for  us." 

The  next  time  Jascha  appeared  for  re- 
hearsal, the  pencil  sharpener  was  handed 
over  and  then  Don  insisted,  "Now  you've 
got  to  deliver."    And  deliver  Jascha  did. 

Voorhees  led  the  orchestra  in  an  es- 
pecially prepared  arrangement  of  the  wacky 
song  that,  in  its  day,  was  widely  considered 
America's  Musical  Menace  No.  1.  Heifetz 
played  it  as  none  had  ever  done,  before  or 
since,  winding  up  with  a  breathtaking  hot 
jazz  finish.  Unknown  to  him  at  the  time, 
a  record  was  made.  Sometime  later,  the 
virtuoso  heard  about  it  and  demanded  a 
copy  of  the  disk,  which  Don  duly  delivered. 
Jascha  regaled  his  friends  with  it  for  years. 

The  most  amusing  rehearsal  incident  that 
Voorhees  recalls,  however,  is  one  that  in- 
volved Helen  Traubel.  One  afternoon, 
during  a  rehearsal  with  the  statuesque  Wag- 
nerian operatic  star,  comedian  Jerry 
Colonna  wandefed  in.  Jerry  had  been  in 
an  adjoining  studio  and  had  decided  to 
refresh  himself  for  a  few  minutes  in  an 
atmosphere  of  higher  art.  The  comic 
gestured  to  one  of  the  trombonists,  Charlie 
Butterfield,  and,  unobserved  by  Don, 
sneaked  into  his  seat. 

As  the  orchestra  started  to  play  and  the 
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soprano  began  to  sing,  above  the  volume  of 
sweet  sounds  rose  a  horrendous  mishmash 
of  sour  trombone  growls.  Voorhees  was 
horrified;  Traubel,  transfixed.  She  stared 
wild-eyed  at  the  offending  musician.  Un- 
deterred by  her  homicidal  look,  Jerry  stood 
up  and  gargled  one  of  those  long-held  off- 
pitch  notes  which  distinguish  his  act. 
Helen  and  Don  then  recognized  the  in- 
truder and,  during  the  next  few  minutes, 
the  Olympian  strains  of  Wagner  gave  way 
to  hokum-ignited  laughter. 

The  Voorhees  talent  for  music  goes  back 
to  his  early  childhood.  Born  in  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1903,  son  of  a  railroad 
man  of  Dutch  descent,  Don  began  to  study 
the  violin  at  the  age  of  five.  Two  years 
later,  he  started  to  master  the  piano  and  the 
organ.  Soon,  he  was  taken  in  hand  by  the 
late  Dr.  J.  Fred  Wolle,  founder  and  conduc- 
tor of  the  world  famous  Bethlehem  Bach 
Choir.  At  thirteen,  Don  was  playing  piano 
and  violin  in  Allentown's  Lyric  Theater. 
During  his  last  two  years  in  high  school,  be- 
fore he  was  sixteen,  he  was  simultaneously 
working  as  the  leader  of  the  theater  orches- 
tra and  as  choirmaster  and  organist  of  a 
local  church.  In  his  spare  time  he  con- 
ducted a  dance  band. 

It  was  his  stint  at  the  theater  that 
provided  his  big  opportunity.  Many  Broad- 
way musical  shows  gave  tryout  per- 
formances there.  As  conductor  of  the 
orchestra,  Don  came  into  contact  with  many 
of  the  leading  composers  and  arrangers  of 
American  musical  comedy.  One  was  Wil- 
liam Baker,  head  arranger  of  Waterson, 
Berlin  &  Snyder,  the  New  York  music- 
publishing  firm.  Once  he  asked  the 
youngster,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  after 
you  finish  high  school?" 

"Go  to  work,"  said  Don  emphatically. 
"My  folks  already  have  done  enough  for 
me." 

The  impression  he  made  on  the  New 
Yorker  was  evidently  a  strong  one;  for, 
a  few  months  after  his  graduation,  Voor- 
hees received  an  urgent  long-distance  call 
from  Baker. 

"Hop  a  train  at  once,"  the  arranger 
urged.  "Come  to  New  York."  He  ex- 
plained to  the  startled  youth  that  a  big 
musical  revue,  Broadway  Brevities  1920, 
was  about  to  open  in  Manhattan.  The  score 
had  been  composed  by  Con  Conrad,  whose 
melodies  Baker's  firm  was  interested  in  pro- 
moting. But  the  whole  project  was  facing  a 
hitch:  the  original  conductor  had  left  and 
a  replacement  was  needed  fast. 

Broadway's  Kid  Baton  Waver 

Don  packed  his  suitcase  and  caught  the 
midnight  express.  Two  evenings  later,  to 
the  amazement  of  that  1920  premiere  audi- 
ence, a  seventeen-year-old  boy  rose  in  the 
pit  of  New  York's  prime  musical-comedy 
theater,  the  Winter  Garden,  poised  his  ba- 
ton, and  led  the  orchestra  in  the  overture  of 
the  song-and-dance  show  starring  Eddie 
Cantor  and  Bert  Williams.  Voorhees  prob- 
ably was  the  youngest  person  ever  to  direct 
the  music  of  a  first-class  Broadway  produc- 
tion. 

Don,  to  whom  a  shave  was  still  a  pleas- 
urable novelty,  created  such  a  sensation 
among  musical-comedy  men,  that  there- 
after he  had  his  pick  of  flattering  offers. 
The  second  edition  of  George  White's 
Scandals,  Spice  of  1922,  The  Right  Girl, 
George  Gershwin's  Virginia,  successive  edi- 
tions of  Earl  Carroll's  Vanities  and  Rain  or 
Shine,  starring  Joe  Cook,  were  among  the 
many  shows  he  conducted. 

Here  was  a  world  that  had  none  of  the 
rarefied  atmosphere  surrounding  Dr.  Wolle 
or  the  works  of  the  mighty  Johann  Sebas- 
tian Bach.  But  it  gave  Don  know-how  in 
getting  along  with  persons  of  diverse 
temperaments  and  backgrounds.  And, 
equally  important,  in  the  frenetic  purlieus 
of  Broadway  he  gained  a  precise,  on-the- 
nose  technique  which  proved  invaluable  to 
him  when  he  later  entered  the  split-second 
realm  of  radio. 

In  the  mid-twenties,  when  broadcasting 
began  its  climb,  one  of  the  most  popular 
programs  of  the  day  was  a  weekly  concert 


from  the  stage  of  the  Earl  Carroll  Theatre, 
directed  by  Don  Voorhees.  WEAF,  in 
1925,  brought  it  to  New  York  listeners  and, 
a  year  later,  when  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company  came  into  being,  the  show 
was  heard  on  a  network  of  14  stations. 

During  this  era  Don  led  bands  out  of 
which  came  some  of  the  most  noted  jazz 
artists  in  the  country.  Among  the  Voorhees 
alumni  of  those  days  are  Joe  Venuti,  Eddie 
Lang,  Miff  Mole,  Red  Nichols  and  Benny 
Goodman.  Benny,  incidentally,  appeared 
on  The  Telephone  Hour  in  1946  as  a  con- 
cert clarinetist,  giving  a  highly  acclaimed 
performance  of  Von  Weber's  Concertino. 

In  1927,  when  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  was  organized,  Don  joined  it  as 
a  staff  conductor.  He  departed  after  a  year 
to  become  a  free-lance  musical  director, 
eager  for  the  rich  pickings  from  commercial 
sponsors.  Soon,  he  launched  musically  two 
of  radio's  most  popular  series,  Ed  Wynn's 
Fire  Chief  program  and  Showboat.  He 
also  presided  over  such  radio  landmarks 


"Oh,  I'm  very  familiar  with 
the  book  you  wrote,  Mr. 
Gibson!  I  used  to  balance 
it  on  my  head  when  I  was 
taking   my   charm    course!" 
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as  the  General  Motors  Metropolitan  Opera 
Stars  series;  the  weekly  musicales  present- 
ing Albert  Spalding,  violinist;  those  starring 
baritone  Lawrence  Tibbett;  the  Ford  Sum- 
mer Hour  Concerts  and  many  other  front- 
rank  broadcasts. 

Voorhees  moved  his  baton  out  to  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  in  1940  to  become 
musical  director  of  the  patriotic  spectacle, 
American  Jubilee.  In  April  of  that  year 
The  Telephone  Hour  was  launched  and  he 
became  its  first  and  only  conductor.  Since 
1936,  he  has  also  been  musical  director  of 
the  program  Cavalcade  of  America. 

A  big-boned  190-pounder,  Voorhees 
makes  an  imposing  appearance  as  he  towers 
above  his  orchestra  in  white  tie  and  tails. 
But  in  his  street  suits  he  could  easily  pass 
for  a  prosperous  corporation  lawyer.  He 
and  his  wife  live  in  a  Park  Avenue  duplex 
apartment.  They  have  two  children,  Doro- 
thy, who  is  married,  and  sixteen-year-old 
David. 

Away  from  radio  Don's  chief  pursuits 
are  two  nonmelodic  hobbies — dogs  and 
horses.  At  one  time  he  and  his  wife  owned 
a  kennel  of  prize-winning  Scottish  terriers, 
and  Voorhees  still  officiates  as  judge  at 
some  of  the  leading  U.S.  dog  shows.  Every 
year  he  serves  as  steward  for  the  West- 
minster classic  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 

He  is  also  celebrated  as  one  of  the  coun- 
try's best  amateur  handicappers.  He  is,  in 
fact,  reputed  to  know  more  about  the 
money-winning  prospects  .of  the  blooded 
nags  than  nine  out  of  ten  professional 
prognosticators,  and  his  musician  pals 
swear  he  is  seldom  wrong. 

Voorhees  insists  there  is  no  mystery 
about  his  "system."  In  fact,  he  denies  that 
he  has  one. 

"It's  merely  the  result  of  20  years  of 
scientific  study,"  he  explains.  "I  do  inten- 
sive research  on  the  breeding  of  horses, 
their  capacities  for  distance  and  speed.  I 
also  have  friends  among  owners,  trainers 
and  jockeys.  Leaving  out  the  element  of 
luck,  which  always  exists,  the  winner  of  a 
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race  is  determined  by  the  respective  \  |K 
carried  by  the  horses,  the  distance 
race,  the  category  and  the  quality 
animal.    As  to  the  latter,  you  may  t 
on  it,  a  cheap  horse,  as  a  rule,  can't 
up  against  an  expensive  one." 

Don  keeps  ahead  of  the  game  thrc 
out  of  four,  and  Voorhees  admirers 
to  see  a  direct  and  far  from  fancifi 
ncction  between  his  sure  touch  wi 
horses  and  his  deft  handling  of  ano 
and  equally  skittish — species  of  tho 
bred:  the  musical  virtuoso. 

A  Radio-Shy  Violin  Virtue 

One  of  the  greatest  tributes  he  got  < 
score  was  from  the  veteran  Fritz 
This  giant  among  violinists  had  he 
against  radio  longer  than  any  big 
music.    His  first  appearance  before  a 
phone  was  in  July,  1944,  under  V 
baton  on  The  Telephone  Hour,  ani 
then  he  has  been  on  the  show  17  times 

"Kreisler  had  been  listening  to  ou 
gram  and  he  was  impressed  by 
musicianship,"  Wallace  Magill  tol 
"Now  he  has  such  a  liking  for  him 
won't  broadcast  with  any  other  com 
He  even  insists  that  Don  direct  the 
for  all  of  his  recordings." 

This  spirit  of  loyalty  seemingly 
all  of  Voorhees'  Telephone  Hour  as: 
Floyd  Mack,  the  music  commentatoi 
been  on  the  series  for  10  years;  Mai 
more  than  eight;  Tom  Shirley,  coi 
announcer,  and  Norman  Rosten,  poi 
playwright  who  writes  the  script,  for 
years.    Of  the  57  players  in  the  orcl 
43  have  worked  for  Don  for  more 
decade  and  some  were  with  him  as  far 
as  1925. 

Out  of  his  long  association  wii 
stellar  personalities  of  the  opera  and 
cert  fields,  Voorhees  has  found  four 
formers  among  the  "most  memori 
characters  with  whom  he  has  wo 
Jascha  Heifetz,  Robert  Casadesus, 
Kreisler  and  Ezio  Pinza. 

"Heifetz,  of  course,  because  of  his  si 
musicianship  and  the  most  fantastic  i 
ory  of  any  artist  I  know. 

"Casadesus,    because   he   has   the 
rounded  technical  equipment  of  any  pii 

"Kreisler,  not  only  because  of  his 
istry,  tradition  and  style,  but  because 
such  a  grand  guy.     Incidentally,  he 
less  rehearsing  on  our  program  than 
other    soloist.     Explaining    this,    he 
said  to  me,  'If  the  orchestra  doesn't  1 
what  I'm  playing  by  rehearsal  time, 
it's  too  late  for  them  to  learn!' 

"And  Pinza,  because  his  personali' 
as  great  as  his  voice,  and  also  becaus 
sings  under  the  baton  the  way  a  musi 
plays  his  instrument." 

Voorhees  also  has  some  trenchant 
servations  to  make  concerning  the  virti 
breed  generally. 

"Consider,  for  instance,  the  popular 
conception  that  most  famous  musician: 
temperamental.  They  have  temperarr 
yes.  But  so  has  a  businessman.  The  t 
is  I  have  never  known  a  successful 
former  who  was  anything  like  the  all< 
musical  characters  one  sees  in  the  H< 
wood  movies.  It's  only  the  near  gr< 
those  who  are  not  quite  sure  of  themsel 
who  indulge  in  tantrums. 

"Yes,  sometimes  a  really  fine  artist 
prove  to  be  difficult,  just  as  the  late  Gi 
Moore  did,  one  day,  when  she  explo 
during  one  of  our  rehearsals.  She  deman 
that  the  small  audience  be  removed  fi 
the  studio.  But  she  had  a  right  to  be  ur 
They  were  talking  loudly  and  hampe; 
her  work. 

"As  for  jealousy,  that's  another  lege 
Those  who  are  well  qualified  have  no  t 
to  be  jealous  of  their  rivals.  I  especi 
recall  one  occasion  when  someone  as 
Zino  Frances'catti,  the  violinist,  what  Is 
of  instrument  Heifetz'  had  played  at 
last  concert — a  Guarnerius  or  a  St 
Francescatti,  who  is  the  real  comer  in 
field,  answered  simply,  'What  differe 
does  it  make?  He  could  play  an  old  s! 
box  and  make  it  sound  great.'  "       the  l 
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Untangling  the  Traffic  Snarl 


((town  area.   If  the  city  won't  do  it,  you 
bants  must.    I've  spotted  10  locations 
the  air  with  which  we  can  ring  the 
jjess  section  with  off-street  parking." 
tie  city  wouldn't  do  it.  so  the  merchants 
| They  formed  an  organization  known 
rk  and  Shop,  Inc.,  which  eventually 
the  "exploding"  of  the  city.    First, 
|r,  Farr  and  Folwell  drew  up  a  plan 
■  which  all  the  downtown  businessmen 
!  to  contribute  funds  according  to  their 
fand  the  degree  to  which  they  would 
fit  from  off-street  parking.    The  "as- 
rients"  ranged  from  $300  for  a  real- 
dealer  to  $50,000  for  a  department 


ice  the  quotas  were  set,  Park  and 
's  air  force  took  to  the  wild  blue  yon- 
gain  for  further  survey  work;  and  the 
try,  the  Messrs.  Farr  and  Folwell, 
ed  about  on  foot,  trying  to  convince 
merchants  that  they  should  join  the 
and  fork  over  the  money.  The  infantry 
It  was  completely  unsuccessful, 
en  came  Miller's  "Decatur  Plan" 
phlet,  a  psychological  warfare  gem 
bristled  with  such  phrases  as,  "We've 
to  have  more  parking  space  if  our 
ping  district  isn't  to  become  a  derelict 
e  automobile  age,"  and  "THE  DREAM 
T  SAVED  A  CITY!"  The  merchants 
amazed  that  "the  Dream"  that  saved 
atur  was  the  same  idea  that  Miller  and 
irs  had  been  plugging — and  they  began 
ign  up. 

o  keep  the  offensive  rolling,  Park  and 
p  president  Farr  called  a  large  dinner 
ting  for  the  merchants,  and  invited  from 
ihington  Laverne  Johnson,  nationally 
ied  traffic  engineer  of  the  American 
omobile  Association.  Johnson  chilled 
assemblage  with  the  story  of  how  traffic 
gestion  had  caused  downtown  Baltimore 
l-estate  values  to  drop  $60,000,000  in 
years.   Before  long.  Park  and  Shop  had 
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$250,000  and  32  merchants  in  the  fold. 
(Later  drives  increased  the  cash  contribu- 
tions to  $360,000,  and  the  membership  to 
its  present  total  of  70  member  stores.) 

Once  the  organization  had  enough  work- 
ing capital,  Miller  and  his  cohorts  began 
buying  land  for  the  lots.  The  aerial  recon- 
naisance  (plus  some  difficult  footslogging 
and  poring  over  the  city  engineer's  charts) 
had  turned  up  a  dozen  sites,  all  of  which 
were  within  300  steps  of  the  T-shaped  busi- 
ness section.  The  big  job  was  prying  the 
property  loose  from  the  owners,  and  it  re- 
quired skillful  handling. 

One  deal,  for  instance,  was  for  a  120- 
year-old  stone  hotel  that  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  city.  The  hotel  was  in  an 
estate  owned  by  19  people,  and  the  Park 
and  Shop  negotiators  patiently  talked  all 
19  into  signing.  But  in  the  middle  of  this  a 
hitch  developed.  A  chicken-market  oper- 
ator decided  he  wanted  the  property  and  he 
proceeded  to  outbid  Park  and  Shop.  The 
deal  seemed  dead,  but  at  the  last  minute, 
Folwell  hit  on  an  idea. 

A  Deal  for  a  Chicken  Market 

He  went  to  the  chicken-market  man  and 
said,  "Look.  Why  do  you  want  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  buying  all  this  land?  We'll 
build  a  chicken  market  for  you  on  part  of 
the  lot,  and  then  rent  it  to  you  for  less  than 
you're  paying  now."  The  fowl  impresario 
enthusiastically  agreed.  So  today,  autoists 
pulling  into  Park  and  Shop  lot  "N"  get 
cheerful  morning  cackling  along  with  their 
parking  space,  and  the  merchants  of  Allen- 
town  jointly  own  an  establishment  known 
as  the  Chicken  Ranch. 

There  were  other  interesting  operations. 
Parking  lot  "A,"  for  instance,  was  put  to- 
gether after  three  years  of  negotiation  and 
seven  separate  real-estate  deals.  The  land, 
which  was  the  site  of  an  old  brewery,  was 


on  two  levels,  requiring  expensive  leveling. 
Park  and  Shop  left  a  warehouse  and  a  res- 
taurant on  the  property  and  built  a  car- 
washing  emporium.  The  rent  from  them 
is  more  than  carrying  the  extra  financial 
load. 

On  another  occasion,  Miller  learned  that 
a  commercial-parking-lot  operator  named 
L.  D.  "Pop"  Werley  was  about  to  be  evicted 
and  his  parking  lot  sold  to  a  big  gasoline 
company  which  planned  to  build  a  super- 
service  station.  Miller  sneaked  in  ahead  of 
the  gasoline  company  and  bought  the  prop- 
erty for  $72,000.  Then  he  put  Werley  right 
back  onto  his  old  lot  again  as  operator  of  a 
Park  and  Shop  establishment.  This  not 
only  saved  a  valuable  piece  of  land  for  off- 
street  parking,  but  it  earned  the  undying 
gratitude  of  the  private-parking  entrepre- 
neurs, who  otherwise  might  have  been 
tempted  to  upset  Park  and  Shop  plans  in 
the  city  council. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  deal  of  all 
involved  a  hole-in-the-ground  at  Tenth  and 
Hamilton  streets.  In  1928,  it  seems,  some 
venturesome  soul  had  purchased  the  site 
and  started  to  build  a  $400,000  luxury  ho- 
tel. Came  the  depression,  however,  and 
construction  abruptly  ceased  after  only  the 
basement  had  been  completed.  So  for  20 
years.  Tenth  and  Hamilton  was  graced  by 
a  deep  excavation,  with  trees  pushing  their 
way  up  through  the  concrete  floor. 

One  day,  Miller  caught  himself  staring 
at  the  hole-in-the-ground  (as  it  was  called 
by  the  inhabitants),  and  he  was  struck  by 
an  idea.  Today  the  hole-in-the-ground  is 
being  converted  into  Park  and  Shop  lot 
"T."  The  concrete  basement  has  become  a 
below-ground  ramp  garage,  with  cars  also 
parked  at  street  level  and  on  the  roof.  The 
front  of  the  property  has  become  a  row  of 
luxury  stores,  owned  and  rented  out  by 
Park  and  Shop. 

All  this  so  captured  the  imagination  of 
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Knoxrille's  Plan  to  End  Its  Traffic  Jam 


Knoxville,  Tennessee,  citizens  are  voting  June  29th 
on  whether  to  issue  $5,000,000  in  bonds  to  help 
finance  a  project  to  unsnarl  the  traffic  jam  in  its 
congested  business  section.  The  plan,  as  illustrated 
above,  calls  for  creating  a  parking  area  of  1 1  acres 
for  2,000  cars  only  two  blocks  from  Gay  Street, 
heart   of  the   business   section.   Parking   would   be 


forbidden  on  shopping  streets  and  a  traffic  overpass 
would  be  built  to  eliminate  left  turns  on  Broadway, 
the  third  most  traveled  street  in  Tennessee.  The 
area  would  include  a  new  municipal  auditorium 
and  civic  center  and,  perhaps  in  the  future,  a  union 
bus  station.  The  plan  closely  parallels  Collier's 
suggestions  for  traffic  reform  in  the  smaller  cities 
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"Nervousness  and  sleepless  nights 
were  my  two  reasons  for  switching  to 
postum — and  you  can  tell  the  world 
that  drinking  postum  instead  of  coffee 
quieted  my  nerves  and  made  me  sleep 
better,  thus  improving  my  general 
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SCIENTIFIC  FACTS:  Both  coffee  and 
tea  contain  caffein — a  drug — a  nerves 
stimulant!  So  while  many  people  can 
drink  coffee  or  tea  without  ill-effect, 
others  suffer  nervousness,  indigestion, 
sleepless  nights.  But  postum  contains 
no  caffein  or  other  drug — nothing  that 
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gestion, sleeplessness! 
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today — drink  postum  exclusively  for 
30  days.  See  if  POSTUM  doesn't  help 
you,  too,  to  sleep  better,  feel  better, 
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the  city  government  that  it  offered  Park  and 
Shop  an  old  city  reservoir  site  on  a  long- 
term  lease.  The  city  government  also 
rushed  ordinances  installing  1,200  parking 
meters,  and  prohibiting  daytime^jarking  on 
Hamilton  Street,  on  narrow  downtown 
cross  streets,  and  on  the  east  side  of  Sixth 
Street.  These  ordinances  all  went  into  effect 
at  the  same  time  the  first  Park  and  Shop  lots 
opened  for  business,  July  7,  1947. 

This  became  a  memorable  date  in  Allen- 
town  history.  Almost  immediately,  the 
traffic-clogged  streets  cleared,  and  slump- 
ing business  put  on  an  impressive  spurt. 
People  who  hadn't  been  downtown  for 
months  came  to  Hamilton  Street  to  shop, 
and  they  were  delighted  to  find  the  streets 
open.  "In  fact,"  says  Mayor  Donald  V. 
Hock,  "they  found  the  streets  so  open  that 
they  charged  along  them  like  they  were 
speedways.  I  never  saw  such  a  miraculous 
change.  We  actually  had  to  put  staggered 
traffic  lights  on  the  one-way  streets  to  slow 
the  traffic  down." 

Today,  Park  and  Shop  owns  eight  lots 
and  leases  four  others.  Each  lot  is  leased 
by  the  corporation  to  a  private  operator 
who  pays  rent  according  to  the  amount  of 
business  he  does;  and  each  lot  is  decorated 
with  a  large  blue  neon  sign  bearing  the  of- 
ficial Park  and  Shop  coat  of  arms — the 
T-shaped  business  section,  rampant  on  a 
field  of  downtown  Allentown. 

When  a  citizen  wants  to  park  his  car 
downtown,  he  pulls  into  the  Park  and  Shop 
lot  nearest  his  destination,  pays  25  cents 
and  the  operator  gives  him  a  ticket.  If  the 
autoist  patronizes  any  of  the  70-odd  mem- 
ber stores  (which  comprise  nearly  all  of  the 
city's  important  merchants),  the  store 
stamps  the  ticket  and  the  parking-lot  opera- 
tor refunds  the  quarter.  Thus  the  shopper 
gets  two  hours'  parking  free.  If  he  doesn't 
go  to  any  of  the  member  stores,  his  fee  re- 
mains 25  cents  for  the  two  hours.  An  in- 
dication of  how  badly  the  parking  space 
was  needed  is  the  fact  that  fully  87  per  cent 
of  the  parkers  gladly  pay  the  fee  and  don't 
even  bother  to  get  their  tickets  stamped. 

No  Loss  on  "Free"  Parking 

These  quarters  add  up  into  quite  a  bit  of 
change.  The  corporation  grossed  nearly 
$25,000  in  1949  and  just  about  broke  even 
on  all  expenses — which  means  that  it  cost 
the  member  merchants  practically  nothing 
to  park  some  27,000  cars.  This  capacity  can 
be  doubled  by  erecting  concrete  decks  over 
some  of  the  lots — if  business  ever  gets  so 
good  that  downtown  Allentown  becomes 
congested  again. 

The  Allentown  plan  is  being  copied  in  a 
score  of  other  small  cities,  like  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  and  Lancaster  and  Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania. 

In  Allentown  itself  there  are  no  better  in- 
dications of  the  success  of  the  plan  than 
the  following  three  items:  (a)  A  bank  built 
its  own  parking  lot  at  a  cost  of  $40,000 — 
its  assessment  as  a  member  of  Park  and 
Shop  would  have  been  only  $6,000.  (b)  The 
one  major  holdout  in  Allentown  is  the 
Hess  Brothers  Department  Store.  However. 
Hess  has  become  so  tired  of  answering  the 
customer's  slock  question,  "Why  aren't  you 
in  the  Park  and  Shop  plan?"  that  the  stoic 
reaches  into  its  own  cash  registers  and  gives 
25  cents  to  every  customer  brandishing  a 
Park  and  Shop  ticket,  (c)  The  nearby  city 
of  Reading,  which  took  no  action  like  the 
Allentown  plan,  has  proposed  a  completely 
new  shopping  district  for  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  because  "people  can't  get  into 
Reading  to  shop." 

In  the  period  just  before  World  War  II, 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  faced  the  same  prob- 
lem as  Allentown.  However,  this  medium- 
sized  Midwestern  municipality  (which  lies 
just  across  the  Kaw  River  from  its  much 
larger  neighbor,  Kansas  City,  Missouri) 
solved  the  problem  in  a  different  way. 

One  day  in  1934.  a  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
banker  named  Claude  F.  Pack  went  down- 
town to  buy  a  few  essentials  for  his  home. 
The  main  business  street,  Minnesota  Ave- 
nue, was  jammed  with  cars.  Pack  drove 
around  for  half  an  hour  looking  for  a  place 


to  park,  then  his  temper  erupted.  He  decided 
to  drive  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  to  do  his 
shopping.  And  he  headed  toward  the  Kaw 
River. 

But  all  at  once.  Pack  pulled  the  car  up 
short.  "What  am  I  doing?"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "If  /  get  disgusted  and  abandon  my 
home  town  to  shop  elsewhere,  then  thou- 
sands of  other  people  must  be  thinking  and 
doing  the  same  thing  every  day.  If  this 
keeps  up,  what's  going  to  happen  to  our 
side  of  the  river?"  He  thereupon  wheeled 
his  car  about  and  organized  a  meeting  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  which  formed  a 
Parking  and  Traffic  Relief  Committee. 

This  was  the  first  acknowledgment  of 
the  fact  that  traffic  congestion  was  causing 
the  city  to  "explode." 

At  first,  the  merchants  tried  to  buy  or 
rent  parking  lots  in  a  co-operative  venture, 
much  like  the  present-day  Allentown  plan. 
But  this  proved  too  expensive,  and  many 
maverick  merchants  refused  to  join  the 
movement.  So  the  chamber  of  commerce 
dropped  the  problem  in  the  lap  of  the  city 
government. 

This  was  when  City  Attorney  Alton  H. 
Skinner  took  over.  Skinner  surveyed  the 
downtown  area  and  came  up  with  an  in- 
genious solution.  He  noted  that  most  of  the 
downtown  slum  buildings  were  in  the  cen- 
ter of  blocks  behind  the  stores  on  Minnesota 
Avenue.  Skinner  said,  "Let's  condemn  these 
blighted  buildings  and  hollow  out  the  center 
of  each  block  as  a  parking  area,  with  stores 
remaining  on  three  sides,  in  a  U  shape.  The 
bottom  of  each  U  will  rest  on  Minnesota 
Avenue;  the  open  end  of  the  U  will  be  the 
entrance  to  the  parking  lot,  one  block  away 
on  the  street  running  parallel  to  Minnesota 
Avenue." 

The  chamber  of  commerce  accepted  the 
plan  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  details  soon 
were  worked  out.  The  downtown  mer- 
chants— because  they  would  benefit  most 
from  the  lots — were  to  foot  80  per  cent  of 
the  $400,000  bill  by  paying  extra  taxes  over 
a  10-year  period;  the  other  20  per  cent  of 
the  cost  was  to  be  paid  by  the  city.  The  lots 
were  to  be  free,  with  a  three-hour  parking 
limit;  and  they  were  to  be  patrolled  by  the 
city  police.  In  conjunction  with  this,  the 
city  was  to  install  parking  meters  on  some 
streets,  prohibit  parking  on  others,  elimi- 
nate all  angle-parking  in  the  downtown 
area,  and  funnel  all  the  out-of-town  through 
traffic  to  and  from  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
onto    an    express    street    (State    Avenue) 


which    would   skirt   the   crowded    business 
section. 

This  seemed  like  the  solution — but  it  took 
10  years  for  the  plan  to  be  put  into  opera- 
tion. First,  the  city  had  to  pioneer  with 
special  state  legislation  before  it  could  con- 
demn property  and  go  into  the  parking-lot 
business.  Skinner  drew  up  a  law  and  jock- 
eyed it  through  the  state  legislature.  Mer- 
chants who  opposed  the  plan  and  the  owners 
of  the  about-to-be-condemned  property 
ganged  up  in  the  courts,  however,  and  the 
law  was  thrown  out  as  unconstitutional. 
Again  Skinner  drew  up  a  law  and  again  the 
courts  declared  it  unconstitutional. 

And  Then — the  Duration 

Undaunted,  Skinner  husbanded  all  his 
strength  for  a  final  try.  This  time  the  law 
remained  on  the  books — and  as  a  result  of 
it,  every  large  city  in  the  state  of  Kansas 
now  is  authorized  to  install  a  duplicate  of 
Skinner's  plan.  But  this  wasn't  the  end  of 
Skinner's  tribulations.  We  got  into  the  war 
just  as  he  finished  condemning  the  slum 
buildings  and  clearing  the  land.  All  con- 
struction ceased  for  the  duration. 

In  1944,  however,  the  merchants  decided 
they  couldn't  wait  for  wartime  restrictions 
to  be  lifted,  so  they  hired  a  private  con- 
tractor and  at  their  own  expense  leveled 
off  three  of  the  city's  lots  and  put  them  into 
temporary  operation.  This  enthusiasm  so 
impressed  Skinner  that  the  moment  the  war 
ended  he  rushed  the  lots  to  completion,  pav- 
ing them  with  concrete  and  enclosing  them 
with  attractive  stone  walls.  The  formal 
opening  of  six  of  them  came  soon  there- 
after, and  three  more  were  added  in  De- 
cember, 1949. 

As  in  Allentown,  the  visible  results  were 
startling.  The  downtown  streets  became 
passable  overnight,  and  business  flooded 
back  into  the  Minnesota  Avenue  stores. 
Prodigal  supermarkets  settled  themselves 
in  the  downtown  area  for  good;  and  when 
the  10-story  Brotherhood  Building  was 
built  recently,  its  rear  door,  which  faced 
on  a  city  parking  lot,  was  made  fully  as 
attractive  as  the  street  entrance.  Also,  so 
many  customers  entered  shops  from  the  city 
parking  areas,  rather  than  from  the  street, 
that  establishments  like  Young's  Depart- 
ment Store  and  Butler's  Music  Company 
built  swank  show  windows  flanking  rear 
entrances  that  used  to  open  onto  rubble- 
clogged  alleys. 
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The  Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Corm 
estimates  that  "business  has  increased 
50  per  cent  since  the  lots  were  establis 
Even  more  startling,  Leo  D.  Mullin, 
ager  of  the  Civic-Trade  Department  t 
chamber  of  commerce,  writes:  "Recent 
of  property   adjacent   to  the   parking 
have    revealed    an    increase    in    the 
of  the   property  of  as   much   as  50L, 
cent!"  This  is  a  remarkable  reversal  c 
"explosion"   process,   in    which  down 
real-estate   values   nose-dive,  draggini 
economy  of  the  city  along. 

A  visit  to  Kansas  City,  moreover,  re' 
that  Assistant  Chief  of  Police  Eli  D 
is  probably  the  happiest  traffic  cop  ithe 
business.  "Last  Christmas,"  he  said,  at 
laughed  when  we  heard  about  traffic  s  rb 
in  other  cities.  We  didn't  have  a  single  n- 
up.  Not  only  that,  but  I  used  to  station v© 
cops  in  every  block  downtown  just  to  n 
die  traffic.  Now  I  cover  the  whole  t) 
— parking  lots  and  all — with  just  15  miir- 
cycle  men. 

But  lest  this  lead  you  to  the  belief  ai 
all   is   milk   and   honey  in   traffic-adjiM! 
cities  like  Kansas  City  and  Allentowjl 
should  be  said  that  this  is  not  the 
From  time  to  time,  there  are  flank  att 
on  the  Allentown  plan  by  a  small  groi 
insurgent  merchants  who  insist  on  the 
of  people  to  park  in  front  of  their 
On  August  17,  1947.  they  flooded  the 
with  a  manifesto  which  began,  "All 
hibitions  are  a  restraint  upon  human 
erty."    Their  proposal  to  lift  the  par 
ban  was  defeated  in  the  city  council,  bi 
another  occasion  they  did  manage  to 
the  restrictions  removed  on  Saturday  n^ 
the   heavy  shopping  period  during  w 
Allentown  reverts  to  its  former  traffic 
fusion. 

In  Kansas  City  the  parking  lots,  b 
city-owned,  are  more  firmly  entrenched; 
even  so,  some  die-hards  create  comp) 
tions.  Recently,  for  example,  City  Attoij 
Skinner  had  to  write:  "Some  of  the  rl 
chants  and  many  of  their  employees  d< 
to  park  their  own  cars  in  these  parking 
during  the  business  day.  To  meet  this  si 
tion,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  cit;l 
mark  the  cars  and  watch  that  they  do 
overstay  the  three-hour  limitation.    It 
take  some  time  to  educate  these   peo| 
who  also  include  professional  and  busi 
men,  that  it   is  to  their   interest  that 
parking  lots  be  kept  available  to  their 
tomers." 

However,  despite  these  minor  irritati< 
Allentown  and  Kansas  City  are  so  far  ah 
of  most  other  cities  of  their  size  that  t| 
are  examples  for  the  country  as  a  wh 


Editor's  note:  In  singling  them  out 
praise,  the  question  naturally  arises:  " 
is  the  better  method — Allentown's  prh 
enterprise  approach,  or  Kansas  City's  i 
nicipal  program?"  In  this  dispute,  Colli 
concurs  with  the  American  Automobile 
sociation  in  saying  the  Kansas  City  plais 
basically  the  better  idea,  even  though  e 
Allentown  plan  might  be  more  desirabhi 
more  normal  times. 

For  one  thing,  a  city's  condemnat!) 
powers  are  needed.  As  Allentown's  o'l 
Donald  P.  Miller  recently  pointed  out,  ".  I 
were  going  to  start  Park  and  Shop  tod , 
I  couldn't  do  it  in  Allentown.  The  land  ]  i 
become  too  expensive.  It's  a  job  for  ! 
city,  which  can  condemn  the  right  prope ' 
and  purchase  it  for  a  decent  price." 

Secondly,  in  a  private  enterprise  pr 
gram,  the  participants  always  might  li 
tempted  to  sell  the  property  if  an  attract!! 
offer  is  made.  City  property,  on  the  ot) 
hand,  belongs  permanently  to  the  city. 

And  third:  The  tax-free  feature  of  1 
city-owned  parking  facilities  cuts  the  c 
down  for  parkers  and  merchants. 

But  the  most  telling  argument  of  all  v|< 
advanced  recently  by  William  E.  Brown,  1 
the  dynamic  mayor  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mic 
gan.    Brown   said,   "A   city   must   provil 
parking  for  its  citizens  because  it  is  a  pn 
lie  utility.    Water,  sewers,  policemen,  fi 
men  and  parking — they're  all  necessary 
keep  the  city  alive."  the  E 
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FFERENT!  DELIGHTFUL!  DELIRIOUS! 


'COME  LIVE 
WITH  ME" 


by  Helen  Q.  Coolidge 


Y. 


ou'll  see  a  womanless  world  last  little  more  than  a  week  in 
fascinating  farce!  For  just  as  soon  as  two  harassed  husbands  hide  out  in  a 
ly  Maine  seacoast  cottage,  they  meet  a  new  female  —  and  the  same  old 
>lems! 

Jess,  a  lobsterman,  discovers  a  remarkable  way  to  escape  his  wife!  But 
es  the  mistake  of  sharing  it  with  George,  a  rather  helpless  young  college  pro- 
:>r,  even  though  he  suspects  George  still  has  a  weakness  for  women.  And  has 
worst  fears  confirmed  when  George  "adopts"  a  dangerously  beautiful,  deaf  and 
nb  girl— but  "a  girl  who  can  really  cook." 

In  addition  to  these  two,  Jess  soon  has  to  share  his  "secret"  hiding-place  with 
escaped  embezzler  who  knows  George,  and  with  George's  wife. 

In  some  of  the  quickest,  most  surprising  pages  you've  ever  enjoyed,  George 

is  the  small  cottage  into  a  Grand  Hotel;  the  practical  Jess,  who  tried  to  escape 

|  romantic  tangle,  is  busy  straightening  out  lots  of  them;  and  your  prospect  of 

ne  light  summer  reading  has  developed  into  one  of  the  biggest  reading  treats 

tehe  year!  Don't  miss  "COME  LIVE  WITH  ME." 


-<     And  Every  Bit 
AS  INVITING... 

are  a  dozen  other  fascinating  fea- 
tures in  this  COMPANION.  Without 
leaving  your  favorite  summer  lounge 
chair  you  can  turn  to  the  second,  and 
final,  installment  of  a  magnificent 
mystery-romance  by  Mignon  G. 
Eberhart.  And  absorbing  short  stories 
by  top  favorites  like  Natalie  Shipman, 
Irene  Kittle  Kamp,  and  Willard  H. 
Temple ! 


PUu 


OUTSTANDING, 

OUTSPOKEN 

ARTICLES 


P.S.  From  our  Editors:  The  COMPANION  is  proud  to 
introduce  this  new  humorist  to  the  American  reading 
public.  Her  exciting  first  novel  will  appear  later  in  book 
form— and  we  suspect  you'll  be  hearing  a  lot  from 
Helen  Q.  Coolidge! 

Get  Your  Copy  Early 


NUn\\o\ 
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OMPANION 

Jv/y  Issue 


Why  I  Believe  In  God,  by  A.  J.  Cronin 
Better  Baseball  For  Your  Boy 
Does  Swimming  Cause  Deafness? 
The  Killer  We  Don't  Catch! 
Can  You  Love  A  Child  Too  Much? 
Let's  Make  Hospitals  Safe  For  Children 
Can  You  Trust  Your  Beauty  Shop? 

And  other  features  worth  their 

weight  in  ice  cubes:  How  To  KEEP 

COOL,  a  38-picture  catalogue  of 

1,001  icy  ideas;  Hollywood;  Claudette 

c  Colbert's  summer  wardrobe;  an  excit- 

1  ing  new  idea  in  cutting  housing  costs; 

and  First  Aid  For  The  July  Garden. 

Be  sure  to  get  your  COMPANION  on 
the  newsstand  today  and  take  it 
back  home  with  you.  There's  no 
place  like  your  home— or  holiday— 
for  this  month's  WOMAN'S  HOME 
COMPANION! 


Collier's  Editorials 


With  a  Measure  of  Pride 


THIS  EDITORIAL,  by  request,  is  going  to  be 
immodest.  Or  maybe  immodest  is  a  better  word. 
Anyway,  it's  the  result  of  a  remark  that  one  of 
our  friends  made  not  long  ago.  This  friend,  who 
is  in  the  advertising  business,  said,  "The  only 
trouble  with  you  people  at  Collier's  is  that  you 
don't  make  enough  noise." 

Well,  it's  true  that  we  don't  do  much  public 
boasting,  either  by  chart,  graph,  statistic  or  the 
written  word.  But  it's  also  true  that  we  often 
take  a  good  deal  of  quiet,  intramural  satisfaction 
in  the  things  we  do  and  the  results  that  follow. 

For  example,  we  thought  that  The  Secret  Boss 
of  California  was  a  good,  hard-hitting  piece  of 
journalism.  And  we  were  right  glad  when,  as  a 
result  of  that  article,  Art  Samish,  the  subject  of 
the  piece,  was  barred  from  the  California  legisla- 
ture which  he  once  boasted  of  "governing." 

We  were  pleased  when  Collier's  received  one 
of  the  Laskcr  Awards  for  Herbert  and  Dixie 
Yahraes'  article,  Our  Daughter  Is  an  Epileptic. 
We  were  grateful  for  the  double  honor  that 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  professional  journalistic 
fraternity,  bestowed  on  Collier's — the  award  for 
magazine  reporting  to  Lester  Velie  for  New 
Menace  in  Missouri,  the  story  of  the  Binaggio 
political  machine  in  Kansas  City,  and  the  public 
service  award  to  the  magazine  for  the  Samish 
story  (also  by  Mr.  Velie)  and  for  the  series,  Ter- 
ror in  Our  Cities,  by  Howard  Whitman. 

But  nothing  has  made  us  happier  than  the  ac- 
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tion  diat  followed  Mr.  Whitman's  article  on 
street  crimes  in  Cleveland.  The  cause-and-effect 
illustration  at  the  top  of  this  page  tells  most  of 
the  story.  But  there  are  a  few  additional  details 
that  might  interest  you. 

The  details  are  provided  by  Councilman  Wil- 
liam J.  Rogers  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Rogers  was 
the  spokesman  for  a  group  of  victims  and  the 
parents  of  victims  of  street  attacks  who  appeared 
at  a  dramatic  session  of  the  Cleveland  City 
Council.  The  result  of  their  petition  to  the 
lawmakers  was  announced  in  the  newspaper 
banner  line  reproduced  above. 

Councilman  Rogers  told  us  later,  "The  Col- 
lier's article  helped  make  our  public  officials  and 
citizens  aware  of  conditions  in  other  cities  as 
well  as  giving  us  the  support  we  needed  to  make 
this  reform  here  in  Cleveland. 

"Believe  me,  many  a  man,  woman  and  child 
in  this  city  will  be  safer  with  the  cop  back  on  the 
beat,  and  they'll  owe  a  good  measure  of  that 
safety  to  Collier's  crusading  spirit.  Our  thanks 
to  Collier's  for  publishing  the  Terror  in  Our 
Cities  articles." 

We  appreciate  Mr.  Rogers'  thanks.  And  we 
thank  him  in  return  for  the  energy  and  courage 
with  which  he  helped  translate  into  action  the 
theme  of  our  series:  Put  the  cop  back  on  the 
beat.  It  is  men  like  him  who  help  us  to  illustrate 
by  example  the  statement  of  journalistic  princi- 
ples which  we  published  just  about  a  year  ago 


in  an  editorial  called  What  Collier's  Stand 

In  it  we  said,  "Collier's  .  .  .  will  tackle  j 
plosive  job  at  any  time  it  thinks  that  such 
will  serve  die  country's  best  interests.   Coll 
considers  that  the  American  people  are  an  , 
ligent  people,  capable  of  solving  their  proti 
through  their  collective  wisdom.  It  wants  to| 
Americans  think  through  diose  problems, 
publishes    a    magazine    with    that   purpos 
mind." 

In  the  Terror  in  Our  Cities  series  Coll 
has  stepped  on  a  few  official  toes.  But  thl 
sponse  of  citizens  in  every  city  that  the  seriej 
covered  has  been  overwhelmingly  appro! 
The  articles'  recommendations  have  hi 
these  citizens  to  see  their  problems  more  clcl 
and  to  put  their  heads  together  to  solve  tlj 
The  result  in  Cleveland  and  elsewhere,  we 
will  be  a  better  control  of  a  terrorizing  wa\| 
crimes  against  people. 

That   is   why,   for   once,   we're   taking  j 
friend's  advice  and  blowing  our  own  horn, 
this  doesn't  mean  that  we  think  we've  done 
thing  more  than  the  job  that  we  have  set  for  | 
selves.    We  simply  think  that  this  is  a 
example  of  the  journalistic  stimulus  that  | 
help  intelligent  citizens  act  in  their  commur 
or  their  country's  best  interests. 

We  don't  pretend  to  have  a  corner  on  the  I 
sading  spirit  that  Mr.  Rogers  spoke  of.  We  sll 
our  principles  of  publishing  with  other  m 
zines  and  newspapers.  And  the  total  resull 
our  combined  efforts  has  helped  to  keep 
press  free,  our  people  informed  and  our  govj 
ment  strong. 

A  Ben  for  Your  Thought! 

BY  THE  TIME  this  gets  into  print  Congo 
may  already  have  okayed  the  minting  of  S(ie 
new  kinds  of  coins.  At  any  rate,  if  you  takeft 
confident  word  of  Edward  W.  Mehren,  it  w~ 
be  long  before  our  pockets  are  jingling  with  d 
worth  2i  and  li  cents. 

Mr.  Mehren  would  call  the  larger  denomil 
tion  a  link,  after  Abraham  Lincoln,  while  | 
2,^-cent  ben  would  honor  the  thrifty  Benja 
Franklin. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Mehren  is  backing  a  sure  th 
There's  mighty  little  that  you  can  buy  fo: 
nickel  any  more.  And  a  lot  of  people  nowad 
just  can't  be  bodiered  with  pennies.  So  we're 
signed  to  the  inevitable.  But  before  we  sll 
buying  soda  pop  at  a  link  a  drink,  we'd  like| 
speak  a  parting  word  for  what,  in  an  earlier 
used  to  be  called  a  jitney. 

Time  was  when  the  jitney,  or  five-cent  pie 
was  a  substantial  and  respected  member  of  (I 
monetary  family.  It  could  get  its  possessoi 
sandwich  or  a  beer,  a  piece  of  pie,  a  trolley,  I 
or  subway  ride,  and  many  other  necessities  a 
delights  of  everyday  life.  Even  in  a  later,  itk 
expensive  time,  the  nickel  would  get  you,  wi 
out  any  outside  help  from  odd  pennies,  a  cup 
coffee,  a  sizable  ice-cream  cone  or  a  bot 
of  pop. 

It  will  still  buy  a  package  of  gum,  a  limit 
choice  of  candy,  a  tune  on  the  juke  box  or 
phone  call  in  most  places  (though  the  coin-b 
trend  is  toward  the  dime).  But  the  bargain  1 
is  short  and  growing  shorter. 

So  we  are  prepared  to  say  farewell,  as  relt 
tantly  as  any  narrator  of  a  movie  travelogue, 
the  independent  existence  of  a  once  noble  coi 
We  are  ready  with  a  slightly  churlish  welcorl 
for  the  ben  and  the  link.  But  we  still  think  th 
what  this  country  needs  is  a  good  five-cent  nickr 
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John  L,  Lewis  Won't  Let  Me  Work 

Bv  MAI.  MIMFR  IQE  D1CKM0N 


££vroi 
i^tflfr     nan/  end  sw^Nf-inm 


" 


You  can  have  a  more  wholesome,  sweeter,  cleaner  mouth  and  breath  —  ij  you  guard 
against  tooth  decay  and  gum  troubles  both.  So  don't  take  chances  with  halfway  dental 


care.  Use  doubly -effective  Ipana  care  for  healthier  teeth,  healthier  gums  — better  all- 
around  protection  for  your  whole  mouth. 


Keep  your  Whole  Mouth  Wholesome! 


Fight  tooth  decay  and  gum  troubles  with  the 
one  leading  tooth  paste  specially  designed  to  do  both! 


"I  use  Ipana  with  confidence . . . 
Bristol-Myers  makes  it," 

says  Miss  Jean  Fritz  of  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Bristol-Myers,  makers  of  Ipana  Tooth  Paste,  have 
worked  with  leading  dental  authorities  for  many 
years  on  scientific  studies  of  the  teeth  and  gums. 
You  can  use  Ipana  with  complete  confidence  that 
it  provides  effective  care  for  teeth  and  gums  both. 
It's  another  reliable  Bristol-Myers  product. 


Are  you  doing  all  you  should  to  keep  your  whole 
mouth  wholesome?  Not  unless  you  do  what  dentists 
advise:  fight  gum  troubles  as  well  as  tooth  decay. 

With  one  famous  tooth  paste— *with  Ipana  and  mas- 
sage—you  can  guard  your  teeth  and  gums  BOTH. 

No  other  tooth  paste— ammoniated  or  any  other— has 
been  proved  more  effective  than  Ipana  to  fight  tooth 


NEWI 

Big  economy  size  Ipana 
saves  you  up  to  234 


decay.  And  no  other  leading  tooth  paste  is  specially 
designed  to  stimulate  gum  circulation— promote 
healthier  gums. 

Remember.  Ipana  is  the  only  leading  tooth  paste 
made  especially  to  give  you  this  doubly-protective, 
doubly-effective  care. 

Now,  today,  start  this  double  protection  — keep  your 
whole  mouth  "Ipana  wholesome."  You'll  like  Ipana's 
wholesome,  refreshing  flavor,  too.  Get  Ipana! 


IPANA 

For  healthier  teeth,  healthier  gums 


DRIVING  MAKE  YOU 

TIRED? 


(j2«jtjv»n 


YOU  NEED  A 
AUTO  RADIO 


A  Motorola  Auto  Radio  is  a  swell  com- 
panion when  you're  driving  alone!  Your 
favorite  newscaster  and  comedian  arc  right 
in  the  front  scat  with  you.  Helps  reduce 
fatigue  and  keeps  you  alert  too!  Of  course, 
Motorola  Auto  Radios  are  the  finest  you 
can  buy.  Truly  fine  performance  every- 
where. Have  one  in  your  car  now! 


Yes  —  you  can   afford  it 


The  "400"  gives  you  famous 
Motorola  quality  at  a  sensa- 
tionally low  price!  A  very  com- 
pact unit  with  full,  rich  tone  » 
quality.  Self-contained  speaker.  J 
AND,  IT  FITS  MOST  ALL 
CARS  AND  TRUCKS!  Hear  it 
todayl   Have   it   in   your  car! 


ONLY 


39 


95 


Print  subjtct  It  change  without  notict. 


MOTOROLA  ...besf  by  far 
for  home  or  car 


THOMAS  H.  BECK,  chairman  «,/  the  Board       ALBERT  E.  WINGER,  pr.,u.nt 
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The  modern  bathing  beauty  is  Chic  > 
born  Barbara  ("Freak")  Freking,  iM 
twenty-four,  a  Sweet  Briar  alumna  and  . 
a  three-career  (movies,  modeling  and  e 
vision)  girl  in  Hollywood.  All  custom 
past  forty  will  remember  the  beauty  one 
backdrop  as  Phyllis  Haver,  who  slapstick 
in  Mack  Sennett  comedies  before  gr  j. 
ating  to  feature  pictures  and  eventualbj. 
tiring  (1929)  from  the  screen.  This  bfl 
Then  and  Now  was  artistically  contrll 
by  Collier's  own  photographer,  John  Flu; 


Week's  Mail 


Baseball's  Early  Times 

Editor:  I  enjoyed  the  first  article  by 
ward  G.  Barrow  (My  Baseball  Story, 
James  M.  Kahn,  May  20th)  and  was 
pecially  interested  in  his  reference  to 
Iron  &  Oil  League.  Our  family  at  the 
lived  in  Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  which 
represented  in  the  league,  and  my  fa 
was  president  of  the  local  club. 

I  have  a  newspaper  clipping  of  a  g 
played  July  25,  1895,  between  Titus 
and  Warren.  Both  J.  Wagner  and 
brother  Al  were  on  the  Warren  team 
playing  at  second  base  and  his  broi 
called  Hans,  at  third.  Claude  Rite 
later  a  major-leaguer,  was  at  shortstop 

On  the  Titusville  team  was  George  Sr 
the  manager,  who  was  later  with  New  Y 
He  alternated  at  shortstop,  second  base' 
as  a  pitcher.  In  one  game  he  hit  four  h 
runs  and  a  single — two  homers  over  cei 
field  fence  and  one  each  over  the  right- 
left-field  fences,  something  of  a  recorc 
one  game. 

Other  players  who  later  played 
league  ball  were  Shorty  Slagle,  Socks 
bold,  Roddy  Wallace  and  Rube  Wadde 

Salaries  were  low,  about  $60  per  mc 
and  the  visiting  team  was  guaranteed 
per  game.       F.  W.  Abel,  Montclair,  1 

...  AS  A  FORMER  RESIDENT  AND  COUl> 
MAN  OF  CARNEGIE,  PENNSYLVANIA,  HOW 
JAMES  M.  KAHN  MEASURE  FROM  CARN 
TO  PITTSBURGH?  IN  APRIL  OF  THIS  YEAR 
DISTANCE  WAS  6V2  MILES,  NOT  20.  H 
EVER,  WE  ARE  ALL  PROUD  OF  HONUS  WAC 
(CARNEGIE  IS  ALSO  THE  HOME  OF  GOVER 
JAMES  DUFF). 

Clark  Glenn,  New  York,  1» 

A  Lift  for  the  Aiders 

Editor  :  You  must  be  quite  used  to  p- 
plause  from  your  Collier's  readers  for 
fine  content  of  your  magazine.  But 
not  a  bit  afraid  of  contradiction  when  II 
that  you  will  never  receive  more  wl  t- 
hearted  thanks  for  anything  you  may  b- 
lish  than  I'm  sending  you  now  from  v 
whole  Travelers  Aid  field  from  coasto 
coast. 

Somebody  Always  Going  Away,  I 
Marion  Hargrove  (May  13th),  has  g» 
a  lift,  a  laugh  and  a  lot  of  encouragernt 
to  our  board  and  staff  members  evjr 
where.  . 

Our  greatest  pleasure  in  the  article  i;  e- 
cause  we  know  that  hundreds  of  "sc  e- 
bodies  always  going  away"  will  go  rre 
happily,  safely  and  profitably  to  themst  es 
and  others  because  through  your  maga  it 
they  will  have  learned  what  we  havto 
offer  the  traveler  in  trouble. 

Mrs.  George  Hamlin  Shaw,  Preskit 

National  Travelers  Aid  Associa  ft 

New  York,  I*  I 


About  Mr.  Lewis 


Editor:  Just  a  note  to  thank  you  for* 

fine    editorial    entitled    What's    to    I  If 

John  L.  from  Doing  It  Again?  (May  2(0. 

I  inserted  this  editorial  in  the  Conj  * 
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Chances  are  you're  trying  to  dream  up  the  perfect  gift 
for  one  of  these  lucky  people! 

And  what  gift  could  be  more  wonderful  for  any  or  all 
of  them  — than  a  crisp  U.S.  Savings  Bond! 

Remember  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  pay  $4  for  every  $3 
at  the  end  of  10  years. 


U.S.  Savings  Bonds  do  not  lose  their  value  if  they're 
lost,  stolen  or  destroyed. 

They  can  be  turned  into  cash  in  case  of  emergency. 

So,  settle  your  gift  problems  at  your  bank  or  post 
office  — with  U.S.  Savings  Bonds! 

And  while  you're  at  it — how  about  some  for  yourself! 


(kifowSlJt  ZcumQ  ii  $twe  $ama-i)S'S<to<MM.  Bfctii 


S^\    Contributed  by  this  magazine  in  co-operation  with  the  Magazine  Publishers  of  America  as  a  public  service. 
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COAST-TO-COAST 


FATIMA 

HAS  DOUBLED 
ITS  SMOKERS 


CIGARETTES 

— ",  £.  Cameron 

Cameron  *£• 
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ENJOY  \  7    II  11/    YOURSELF 
...  BEST  OF  All  LONG  CtGARETTES 


sional  Record  with  the  comment  that  if  the 
Senate,  the  House  and  the  White  House 
had  acted  promptly  on  the  bill  I  introduced 
last  January  to  prevent  unreasonable  re- 
straint of  trade  by  labor  monopolies,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  we  would  not  have 
had  the  recent  railroad  strike. 

Every  reasonable  and  fair-minded  man 
rejoices  in  the  fact  that  the  status  of  Amer- 
ican labor  is  the  highest  in  the  world.  The 
purchasing  power  of  labor  is  an  integral 
part  of  a  prosperous  domestic  economy  but, 
as  your  editorial  pointed  out,  unless  there  is 
some  such  legislation  as  my  bill,  there  is 
nothing  to  keep  John  L.  Lewis  or  the  leader 
of  some  other  monopolistic  labor  union 
from  unreasonably  withholding  from  the 
consuming  public  the  necessities  of  life. 

A.  Willis  Robertson, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

.  .  .  Your  editorial  on  Lewis  was,  to  say  the 
least,  tremendous.  As  is  your  wont,  you 
have  cut  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  and  laid 
bare,  in  words  which  no  one  can  miscon- 
strue, the  evil,  narrow-minded  egotism  of 
this  menace  to  freedom. 

I  feel  that  this  editorial  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  public  at 
frequent  intervals,  so  they  will  not  fall  into 
an  apathy  of  forgetfulness  and  allow  this 
man  free  power  the  next  time  he  wishes  to 
paralyze  the  industrial  activity  of  his  own 
country.     Tom  Stearns,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

.  .  .  Your  magazine  is  a  very  great  influence 
for  good.  The  recent  editorial  on  John  L. 
Lewis  should  be  read  and  acted  upon.  The 
Robertson  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  should 
go  far  to  bring  about  economic  order. 
Charlotte  E.  Austin,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Delivering  the  Vote 

Editor:  Congratulations  on  the  splendid 
article  about  Congressman  Boykin  of  Ala- 
bama ('Everything's  Made  for  Love,'  May 
20th).  He  is  a  worthy  Representative.  Pity 
there  are  not  more  like  him.  He  can  have 
62,000  votes  from  our  members.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  23,000,000  licensed 
dog  owners  will  cast  their  votes  for  him. 
Why  not  use  your  efforts  to  have  him 
elected  President?  He  would  make  the 
best  we  ever  had. 

H.  P.  Garden,  Voters  League, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Boston's  Finest 

Editor:  Congratulations  on  your  article, 
Here  Comes  a  Cop  (May  20th);  it's  typical 
of  your  fine  magazine.  I  have  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Los  Angeles  for  four  years,  but  hail 
from  London,  England.  May  I  suggest,  as 
a  follow-up  on  your  Terror  in  Our  Cities 
series,  that  you  boost  the  American  police- 
man? 

So  far  I  have  spoken  with  about  six  of 
them  since  I  came  to  this  grand  country 
and  each  one  was  kind,  courteous  and  most 
helpful.  I  listen  with  regret  to  these  radio 
programs,  films,  mystery  novels,  etc.,  which 
make  out  all  police  as  bullies,  crooks  and 
morons. 

Why  not  use  propaganda — in  the  man- 
ner of  a  press  agent— to  encourage  respect, 
confidence  and  wholehearted  co-operation 
with  the  hard-working  guardians  of  law 
and  order? 

Janet  Finfrock,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

.  .  .  Your  article  about  the  Boston  police 
makes  me  feel  good. 

1  have  seen  those  police  officers  in  action. 
Believe  me,  there  is  no  exaggeration  about 
these  men. 

We're  proud  that  Howard  Whitman 
chose  Boston  to  write  about. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Hinds, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

...  I  am  a  police  officer  of  1 1  years'  experi- 
ence in  Buffalo.  Buffalo  is  about  one  fifth 
less  in  population  and  only  slightly  less  in 
area  than  Boston,  and  its  record  in  the 
same  F.B.I.  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for 
1949  compares  very  favorably.     However, 


Boston  has  2,496  policemen,  according 
Mr.  Whitman,  while  Buffalo  has  somethii|| 
less  than  1,200,  including  all  employees 
the  police  department. 

It  is  divided  into   17  precincts,  each 
which  operates  two  radio  patrol  cars,  whiil 
along    with    15    to   20  cars   of   the   mui| 
maligned    "special    squads"   put   about 
patrol  cars  on  the  street  at  any  one  tin 

I  "pounded  a  beat"  for  five  years  in  | 
precinct  which  covered  more  than  thr 
square  miles  and  housed  more  than  35,0 
people,  and  many  a  night  I  was  the  or 
patrolman  walking.  Still  Buffalo's  crin 
record  remains  amazingly  low — due  to  til 
efficient  use  of  patrol  cars  and  speci| 
squads. 

Mr.  Whitman  makes  much  out  of  his  i 
peated  statements  that  a  policeman  in  a  c] 
cannot  recognize  a  stranger  on  foot — con 
pletely  overlooking  the  other  fact  that  I 
policeman  on  foot  cannot  catch  a  crimin| 
in  a  car. 

I  think  the  answer  is  in  a  balanced  polii] 
force — foot,  motor  and  special  squads; 
an  aroused  citizenry  who  are  aware  of  thel 
own  role  in  law  enforcement  and  interests 
enough  to  see  that  political  interference 
their  police  department  is  kept  to  a  mir 
mum;  in  educational  programs  designed 
show  that  it  is  not  "smart"  to  beat  the  la>| 
even  in  the  lowly  traffic  ticket  "fix." 

Louis  Hess,  Buffalo,  N. 

.  .  .  My  interest  in  the  Boston  Police  Dl 
partment  is  personal  too.  My  father  hi 
been  with  the  force  30  years,  my  brothj 
since  1948. 

Howard  Whitman's  by-line  is  new  to  ml 
but  I  certainly  will  look  forward  to  mo| 
articles  by  him. 

Ellen  D.  McKenney,  Boston,  Mas! 

...  It  seems  to  me  that  Howard  Whitmarl 
comparative  statistics  on  page  19  woul 
have  more  point  if  Cities  A,  B  and  C  we| 
identified  by  name. 

G.  J.  Burke,  Minneapolis,  Min| 

Cities  A,  B  and  C  were  St.  Louis,  Pittl 
burgh  and  Washington.  Their  namil 
were  purposely  omitted  because  direl 
comparison  is  not  always  fair  or  valM 
As  the  article  pointed  out,  some  jugglin 
of  police  figures  is  frequently  done. 
F.B.I,  itself  emphasizes  that  its  Unifori 
Crime  Reports'  figures  are  only  as  gooj 
as  the  accuracy  of  the  police  departmeij 
statistics  on  which  they  depend. 

Windjammer 


Editor:  It  looks  as  though  the  skipper  <| 
Jack  Hearne's  brigantine  (May  13th  covein 
is  more  of  an  artist  than  a  sailor.  BesidJ 
attempting  to  set  that  impossible  stunsail- 
"to  give  a  greater  feeling  of  motion" — lg 
seems  quite  uncertain  of  the  wind's  direl 
tion.  Up  on  the  foreyard  one  of  the  moil 
foolhardy  members  of  the  crew — also  si 
artist,  no  doubt — is  facing  the  wind  whicj 
as  is  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  squa:[ 
sails,  is  definitely  blowing  from  well  asterf 
But  our  seagoing  aesthete  has  ordered  jibl 
staysails  and  mainsail  all  trimmed  much  tcf 
flat  for  efficiency. 

Slack  off  on   that  mainsheet,  cap'n,  <| 
we'll  be  till  next  year  gettin'  this  hooker  inl 
port!  S.  Tiebout,  New  York,  N.  l| 
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iy  ATLAS  Tires  are  Safe  for  your  Family 


1.    Shown  above  are  two  good  reasons  for  equipping  your  car  all  around  with 
safe  tires.  Atlas  Grip-Safe*  or  low-pressure  Cushionaire*  Tires  are  safe  because — 


The  wide,  flat,  7-rib  Atlas  tread 
(bvides  hundreds  of  anti-skid 
fees  for  safe  traction. 


3.    The  strong,  flexible  sidewalls  assure 
cool  running,  great  strength,  blow- 
out protection. 


4.  Atlas  "Red"  Butyl  Tubes  have  greater 
resistance  to  tear  and  heat . .  .  hold  air  up 
to  10  times  longer  than  natural  rubber. 


Atlas  Tires  are  continually  being 
pcked  for  safety  and  mileage  on 
ndreds  of  "actual-use"  tests. 

*     ?M.  OFF  COPYRIGHT   I960.  ATLAS  SUPPlV  COMPANY     NEWARK  2,   N     J 


6.  The  broad  Warranty  on  Atlas  Tires 
is  honored  by  38,000  dealers  throughout 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


ATLAS 

TIRES-BATTERIES 

ACCESSORIES 


7.    Get  a  set  or  pair  of  Atlas  Tires  from 
your  local  Atlas  Dealer — today! 

38,000  ATLAS  DEALERS 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS: 

shave  with  Bavbasol 


No  brush 
No  lather 
No  rub-in 


It's  no  sea  story!  Barbasol's  special  ingredients 
really  wilt  whiskers  fast.  They  take  the  wind 
out  of  the  wiriest  beards  for  close,  clean,  com- 
fortable shaves  that  last  all  day.  And  Barbasol 
does  the  job  without  drying  the  skin,  as  soapy 
lathers  do.  (In  fact,  it  helps  protect  your  face 
against  sunburn,  windburn  and  chafing.)  So 
here's  the  welcome  word,  mates :  Barbasol  shaves 
look  good,  they  feel  good — and  Barbasol  is  good 
for  your  skin.  Try  it  next  time  you  shave! 

Us*  It  alto  for  toothing  rollof  of  sunburn, 
windburn.  Intact  bltot  and  Itching. 


IS*** 
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Avoid  Athletic  Aroma 

use  BARZ 
Lotion  Deodorant 


Keep  Up  with  the  World 

BY  FRELING  FOSTER 


With  no  prisons,  police  or  ruling  chiefs,  Eskimos  govern  themselve 


The  Eskimos  are  one  of  the  smallest, 
least-governed  and  most  thinly  scattered 
races  in  the  world.  There  are  fewer  than 
35,000  of  them,  a  number  that  would  fill 
only  three  quarters  of  the  seats  in  the 
Atlantic  City  Auditorium.  The  territory 
occupied  by  the  Eskimos  includes  parts 
of  five  countries  and,  therefore,  is  so 
large  that  the  density  of  population  in  a 
certain  section  is  one  individual  for  ev- 
ery 200  square  miles.  As  they  live  in 
small  isolated  villages  and  each  house- 
hold governs  itself,  these  people  have  no 
prisons,  police  or  ruling  chiefs.  Should  a 
man  commit  a  serious  crime  and  the 
villagers  decide  he  must  die,  a  male  rel- 
ative is  obliged  to  kill  him  because  an 
execution  by  a  member  of  another 
family  is  considered  murder  and  is 
likely  to  start  a  blood  feud. 

********* 

Without  doubt,  the  most  useless  and  de- 
pressing clock  on  record  was  known  as 
the  "Clock  of  the  King's  Death"  and 
stood  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  royal 
palace  in  Versailles,  Fiance,  between 
1610  and  1838,  or  over  a  period  of  228 
years.  This  clock  had  no  mechanism  and 
only  one  hand,  which  pointed  to  the 
minute  when  the  preceding  monarch  had 
died.  What  purpose  it  was  supposed  to 
have  served  is  still  a  mystery. 

********* 

Many  odd  family  names  are  still  in  use, 
or  were  until  a. few  years  ago,  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  the  British 
Isles.  Among  them  are  Cashdollar,  Evil- 
child,  Foulfish,  Handsomebody,  Kill- 
bride,  Louis  XVI,  Poorgrass,  Shakelady, 
Shortsleeve  and  Walkingstick. 

********* 

Several  years  ago  in  England.  16  miles 
of  coaxial  cable  were  laid,  three  feet  un- 
derground, to  connect  two  radio  stations. 
A  week  after  the  work  was  finished,  the 
outer  tube  began  leaking  and  losing  the 
nitrogen  that  was  pumped  between  it 
and  the  inner  tube  as  insulation.  The 
thought  of  having  to  dig  up  the  cable  and 
examine  it  minutely  distressed  the  en- 


gineers until  they  realized  that  the  jo 
locating  the  cracks  could  be  done  1 
dog.  So  the  men  walked  one  over 
route  and  the  animal  dug  in  14  spots 
"pointed  out"  the  14  leaks.  Bystan 
marveled  at  the  dog's  ability,  una\ 
that  the  tube  had  been  filled  with  a 
that  smelled  like  the  odor  of  cats. 

********* 

The  largest  breeder  of  thoroughl 
horses  in  world  history,  so  far  as  knc 
was  America's  James  Ben  Ali  Ha; 
who,  for  years  before  and  after  1900, 
erated  a  breeding  farm  in  Lexing 
Kentucky,  and  another  near  Sacramc 
California.  At  one  time,  the  animals  I 
at  these  two  establishments  and  liste 
the  Haggin  Catalogue  consisted  of 
stallions,  more  than  600  brood  m 
and  about  2,000  other  horses. 

********* 

During  the  past  20  years  in  New  > 
City,  the  steady  decrease  in  the  nun 
of  stage  plays  produced  each  season 
caused  many  changes  among  the 
atersthat  were  originally  devoted  to  tl 
shows.  A  survey,  therefore,  was  it 
recently  to  determine  the  present  stat 
the  73  such  playhouses  that  were  o 
ating  in  1929  in  the  Broadway  ; 
between  Thirty-eighth  Street  and  Col| 
bus  Circle.  The  summary  reveals 
28  of  them  are  still  legitimate  theaj 

12  have  been  closed  or  torn  down 
have  become  movie  houses  and  the  o 

13  have  been  turned  into  radio  or  i[ 
vision  studios. 

Fresnes-les-Rungis  Prison,  France's  n| 
ern  penitentiary  a  few  miles  from  Pi 
keeps  its  inmates  away  from  one  ano 
so  they  cannot  engage  in  any  conceH 
action  such  as  a  riot  or  an  attempt  t<B 
cape.  They  are  required  to  eat  and  vll 
in  their  cells,  exercise  alone  in  indivi|l 
enclosures  and,  while  attending  sen| 
in  the  prison  church,  to  be  locketjl 
small  separate  compartments  which 
vent  them  from  seeing  anyone  excepi  i 
chaplain. 

Collier's  for  July  8,  1 
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CUSTOM-MADE 


HAVOLlN* 


to  give  you 
Best  performance 
Best  protection 


For  smooth  driving  that  packs  real  power,  you  need  the  oil  that's 
custom-made  to  do  more  for  your  car.  Custom-Made  Havoline  fights 
acids,  sludge;  guards  against  carbon  and  rust;  keeps  your  engine 
clean.  This  complete  lubrication  protection  gives  you  more  miles  per 
gallon  of  gas,  less  engine  wear  and  tear,  fewer  repairs.  You  save! 
Custom-Made  Havoline  surpasses  the  standards  set  by  industry  for 
Premium  motor  oils.  It's  the  best  motor  oil  you  can  buy!  Tested  and 
proved  in  your  make  of  car  in  48  states.  Change  today!  See  your 
Texaco  Dealer,  the  best  friend  your  car  ever  had. 


THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 

TEXACO  DEALERS  IN  ALL  48  STATES 


fexaco  Products  are  also  distributed  in  Canada  and  in  latin  America 


H 
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Awake  or  asleep -FILM  is 
gluing  acid  to  your  teeth ! 


***&. 


Pepsodent  removes  FILM- 
helps  stop  tooth  decay ! 

Tooth  decay  is  formed  by  acid  that  film  holds  against  your 
teeth  — acid  formed  by  the  action  of  mouth  bacteria  on  many 
foods  you  eat.  When  you  use  Pepsodent  Tooth  Paste  right  after 
eating,  it  helps  keep  acid  from  forming.  What's  more, 
Pepsodent  removes  dulling  stains  and  "bad  breath" 
germs  that  collect  in  film. 

FILM  NEVER  LETS  UP !  It's  forming  night  and  day  on 
everyone's  teeth.  Don't  neglect  it.  Always  brush  with  film-removing 
Pepsodent  right  after  eating  and  before  retiring.  No  other  tooth  paste 
can  duplicate  Pepsodent's  film-removing  formula.  No  other 
tooth  paste  contains  Irium*  or  Pepsodent's  gentle  polishing  agent. 

Don't  let  decay  start  in  your  mouth !  Use  Pepsodent  every 
day  — see  your  dentist  twice  a  year. 

YOU'LL  HAVE  BRIGHTER  TEETH  AND  CLEANER  BREATH  when  you 
fight  tooth  decay  with  film-removing  Pepsodent! 


^K         TOOTH         »    A    S    T     1  CONTAINS         IR1UJ 


ANOTHER  FINE  PRODUCT  OF  LEVER  BROTHERS  COMPANY 


"Irium  is  Pepsodent's  Reojstered 
Trade-Mark  for  Purified  AIM  Sulfate. 


GLAFFER  NAZONK! 

By  GURNEY  WILLIAMS 

You,  too,  1 1 m si  have  relatives  whose 

handwriting  you  can't  possibly  read 


ALTHOUGH  my  own  penmanship  is 
.  nothing  to  be  smug  about,  that  of  most 
of  my  relatives  is  so  deplorable  that  my  cor- 
respondence with  them  is  virtually  a  one- 
way affair.  They  presumably  can  read  my 
letters,  but  I  can't  decode  theirs. 

In  case  you  think  I'm  making  this  up,  here 
transcribed  into  type  (as  nearly  as  I  can 
manage  it)  is  a  communication  I  recently 
received  from  my  brother  Fred:  "Djs 
Gidsnt — Heert  Bufkl.  Jn  pmb  mckosi  m 
skcl  fr  $10.  Frd." 

The  only  part  I  could  make  out  was  the 
$10;  so,  figuring  he  needed  it,  I  sent  him  the 
money.  Next  day  I  received  another  enve- 
lope from  him  enclosing  a  check  for  $10. 
No  note,  just  the  check.  A  $1.45  long-dis- 
tance call  revealed  that  he  had  tried  to  wish 
me  birthday  greetings  complete  with  check 
but  had  forgotten  to  enclose  it  with  his  first 
letter  and  so  had  sent  it  later.  I'm  still  try- 
ing, however,  to  get  back  the  ten  dollars  I 
sent  him. 

Just  yesterday  I  got  a  letter  from  dear  old 
Aunt  Jo  in  which  I  guess  she  said:  "I  hpt  n 
kss  muugr  yue  munnnj  kuwj  umderweep." 
Out  of  this  I  can  make  nothing  except  that 
perhaps  the  last  word  is  underwear.  The 
decision  I  have  to  make  is  whether  to  reply, 
yes,  I  am  well  stocked  with  underwear,  or 
that  I'm  sorry  but  I've  lost  track  of  the  man 
downtown  who  used  to  sell  me  lingerie 
wholesale.    Maybe  Aunt  Jo  needs  a  new 


supply.  Anyway,  I'll  just  have  to  wait  until 
I  hear  from  her  again,  and  if  anything  that 
looks  like  underwear  appears  on  her  sta- 
tionery I'll  have  to  call  her  up  and  try  to 
straighten  things  out. 

Speaking  of  aunts,  the  last  time  my  Aunt 
Martha  wrote  me  it  seems  she  said  some- 
thing about  meeting  me  for  lunch  at  Pietro's 
at  two  on  March  15th,  but  I  thought  she  was 
reminding  me  to  pay  my  federal  tax  on 
March  15th,  and  the  lovable  old  gal  sat 
around  Pietro's  until  nearly  3  p.m.  waiting 
for  me  to  show  up.  I  was  out  of  town  at 
the  time,  unfortunately;  otherwise  Aunt 
Martha  wouldn't  have  got  so  plastered. 

My  cousin  Bob's  writing  is  no  better.  One 
time  I  got  a  telegram  from  him  saying  he 
wanted  to  see  me  in  my  office  on  the  follow- 
ing Thursday  and  that  an  explanatory  letter 
was  in  the  mail.  I  confirmed  the  appoint- 
ment, but  his  letter  was  no  more  readable 
than  the  dillies  I've  mentioned  so  far. 

Anyhow,  on  Thursday.  Bob  burst  eagerly 
into  my  office.  "Where's  the  watch?"  he 
asked  breathlessly. 

"Watch?"  I  repeated  dully. 

"Yeah — didn't  you  read  my  letter? 
Grandfather's  gold  watch.    You  told  me  I 


could  have  it  to  sell  any  time  I  went  bn 
Well,  I'm  busted.  Flat.  I  want  the  watel 
"I  thought,"  I  said,  swallowing,  "you  w< 
trying  to  tell  me  you'd  broken  your  wri 
The  watch  is  35  miles  out  in  the  country, 
a  bank  vault." 

"So  now  what?"  Bob  cried.    "How  ai 
going  to  get  back  to  Wilmington? 
about  the  milk  bills  I've  got  to  pay?" 

It  was  a  lucky  thing  I  had  cashed  a  ch 
that  morning  for  $100. 

What  do  you  make  of  "Tgss  zxllks  tmirl 
lsmmm  qpialz!"?  It's  a  line  from  my  brol 
er-jn-law,  who  said  he  would  write  if  he  h 
any  trouble  with  the  new  timing  gears  I  ]j 
stalled  in  his  car  last  month.  Looks 
though  I'm  in  for  another  toll  call  to  find  cl 
whether  the  timing  gears  or  my  Uncle  Tii| 
othy  Blears  gave  up.  For  my  dough 
could  be  either,  and  I  don't  know  wheth 
to  send  a  mechanic  or  flowers. 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course.  I  c 
read  my  wife's  writing  pretty  well,  partic 
Iarly  when  she  chalks  a  message  on  t 
kitchen  blackboard  to  the  effect  that  if 
don't  start  hanging  up  my  clothes  at  nig 
she's  going  to  pack  up  and  leave,  or  that  s 
left  my  allowance  in  the  second  desk  drawi 
under  the  bills  for  her  new  outfit. 

But  the  one  scrawl  I  can  read  for  sure 
that  of  my  young  son,  who  left  the  folio' 
ing  note  (printed  in  large  letters)  on  r 
pillow  last  night: 

"Dear  Dady  Thank  you  for  the  set  of 
horsers  shoes  for  piching  in  the  back 
yard  My  athlec  derecter  in  scool  say- 
s  I  need  a  piar  of  boxing  gloves  w- 
ill  you  by  them  for  me  I  am  well  Yo- 
ur son." 

Well,  that's  one  relative,  at  least,  wl 
has,   by  comparison,  mastered   the  art 
handwriting.  the  El 
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My  son's  scrawl  is  legible 
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"One  of  the  most  significant  contri- 
butions to  American  reference  work 
we  have  had  in  English" 


Collier's  Encyclopedia 


iduced  At  a  Cost  of  Over  $2,000,000 

Hre  is  COLLIER'S  Proudest  Achievement  in 
(years  of  publishing — the  only  completely  New 
lUlii-Volume  Major  Encyclopedia  published 
Ice  the  advent  of  the  Atomic  Age..  Within  the 
mpass  of  20  big,  beautiful  volumes,  experts 
ive  systematized  that  Cultural  and  Scientific 
howledge  of  the  Centuries  which  is  essential  to 
L  English-speaking  world. 

I  Collier's  Encyclopedia  Is  Attractive, 

Authoritative  and  Comprehensive 

re  is  a  reference  set  on  which  you  can  depend. 
will  put  an  end  to  the  annoyance  caused  when 
J  cannot  find  up-to-date  facts  quickly.  Ideal 
the  business  or  professional  man  to  whom  in- 
mrate  information  is  costly  and  embarrassing;  a 
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Already  COLLIER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  is  mak- 
ing publishing  history.  The  growing  list  of 
College,  School  and  Public  Libraries  that  have 
already  subscribed  to  it,  reads  like  an  Educa- 
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And  here  is  a  letter  typical  of  hundreds  received 

from  Pre-Publication  subscribers "May  I 

congratulate  you  on  one  of  your  latest  achieve- 
ments. Yes,  I  mean  the  Collier's  Encyclopedia. 
Judging  from  my  first  three  volumes,  they 
are  beautiful  things  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
them  on  my  bookshelves.  I  am  delighted  with 
the  fine  quality  of  the  paper,  the  easy  to  see 
type  print  and  the  man  y  colored  illustrations. 
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MRS.  FRANCIS  W.  SIEK,  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 
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OF  WILLYS'  SMART  NEW  JEEPSTER 


POWER! 

The  most  advanced  engine  in  the 
low-price  field — F-head  design,  with 
valve-in-head  intake,  valve-in-block 
exhaust.    Compression  7.4  to  1,  but 
does  not  require  premium  fuel.   This 
amazing  new  HURRICANE  Engine 
gives  the  Jeepster  increased  power  plus 
record  long  mileage. 
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A  surge  of  eager  power  at  your  command  ...  a  fuel 
thriftiness  almost  miserly — that's  the  magic  combina- 
tion you  get  in  the  new  Jeepster  with  the  HURRICANE 
Engine.  Visit  a  Willys  dealer  and  drive  this  low-slung, 
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response,  its  road-hugging  stability  on  curves.  Then  get 
the  great  news — the  Jeepster's  new  low  price . . .  hundreds 
under  the  average  open  sports  car! 

See  These  Jeepster  Features . . . 

Snug-fitting  top  with  full-view  rear  win- 
dow.    Exclusive   Planadyne   front   sus- 
pension.  Easy-posture  seats  with 
washable  upholstery,  room  for  five 

White  sidewall  tires,  overdrive  and 
grille  guard  optional  at  extra  cost. 
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JOHN  L.  LEWIS 


Wont  Let  Me  Work 


By  JOE  DICKMON 

with  WALTER  DAVENPORT 

i 

Broke  and  in  debt — cut  to  a  three-day  week  by  command  of  the  UMW  chief — a  coal 
miner  denounced  him  as  a  dictator.  The  punishment — loss  of  his  $14.05-a-day  job 


rOHN  L.  LEWIS  is  an  arrogant  dictator.  For 
I  saying  this  last  January,  I  was  banished  from 
f  his  union — the  United  Mine  Workers.  In  his 
mds  he  holds  the  fate  of  more  than  400,000  coal 
orkers.  lam  one  of  them.  That  his  ego  might  be 
rved,  it  has  been  decreed  by  a  group  of  his  trem- 
ing  yes  men  that  1  may  not  work  at  the  only  trade 
know — coal  mining. 

It  is  nothing  to  John  Lewis  that  I,  an  unknown 
liner  whose  dues  helped  pay  his  $50,000  salary, 
lould  starve.  It  is  nothing  to  him  that  my  wife  and 
lild  should  lack  food,  medical  care,  clothing  and 
lelter  so  long  as  his  vanity  is  not  wounded.  He  is 
3t  concerned  that  my  small  GI  home  can  be  taken 
om  me  because  I  cannot  meet  the  mortgage  pay- 
lents. 

Why  should  he  care?   I  am  nobody.    He  is  the 

itocrat  at  whose  nod  nearly  half  a  million  men 

e  supposed  to  kneel,  lie  down,  roll  over  or  even 

Se.  My  answer,  as  simply  as  I  can  put  it,  is  NUTS. 

did  not  wear  the  American  Navy  uniform  for  13 

fionths  that  I  might  bow  before  a  dictator.    I  en- 

sted  to  fight  dictators.    I'd  do  it  again,  any  day. 

Slow,  back  in  civvies,  I'm  still  fighting  a  dictator — 

)hn  L.  Lewis. 

Listen. 

Last  January,  fed  up,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
ittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  In  it  I  denounced  Lewis  as 
dictator.  1  was  then  working  in  the  mines  of  the 
ittsburgh  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  earning 
'14.05  a  day.  I  worked  three  days  a  week,  not  be- 
ause  there  was  a  work  shortage,  not  because  coal 
'as  not  needed,  but  because  Lewis  arbitrarily  de- 
ireed  that  we  miners  might  work  no  more  than 
wt. 

If  made  no  difference  to  him  what  our  personal 
nancial  obligations  might  be.  He  hadn't  any  that 
e  couldn't  meet.  Two  thirds  of  the  miners  in  my 
ny  town  of  Library,  Pennsylvania,  were  in  hock, 
usted — scared  for  themselves  and  of  him.  He 
lould  lose  sleep  because  Joe  and  Betty  Dickmon 
nd  their  nine-year-old  kid  Joan  were  in  debt  to 
nortgage  holders,  loan  sharks,  doctors,  the  stores — 
ke  thousands  of  miners.  Because  it  suited  his 
nds,  because  it  fed  his  already-swollen  ego,  he  had 
ecreed  that  I  and  my  fellows  should  work  but 
iree  days  a  week.  Sure,  the  three-day  week  re- 
uced  coal  supplies.  Of  course,  the  strike  got  us 
liners  a  raise.  But  what  else  did  that  get  us?  That 


Collier's  is  proud  to  present  this  stirring 
story  of  one  man's  fight  for  a  simple 
democratic  principle :  the  right  of  every 
labor-union  member,  however  humble, 
to  speak  his  mind  freely  about  his  offi- 
cers, however  powerful.  Coal  miner  Joe 
Dickmon's  fearless  questioning  of  the 
supremacy  of  John  L.  Lewis  over  the 
United  Mine  Workers  cost  him  his  job 
and  brought  him  the  ostracism  of  his 
fellows.  But  such  personal  calamity  has 
not  weakened  his  determination  to  fight 
dictatorship.  Joe  Dickmon's  story  is 
important  to  all  Americans,  but  in 
particular  to  workingmen  genuinely 
concerned  with  the  need  for  democracy 
in  their  unions.  The  Editor 


Joe   Dickmon:    "I'm   fighting  my   own   fight*' 


raise  was  immediately  killed  by  the  increase  in 
prices  at  the  stores. 

A  cat  may  look  at  a  king  and  I'm  looking  at  John 
Lewis — with  my  tongue  sticking  out. 

Every  morning  I  took  to  the  mine  with  me  wor- 
ries born  of  the  fear  that  calamity  might  strike  my 
family  and  that  financially  I  wouldn't  be  prepared 
to  fight  it.  Three  days'  work  a  week  provided  us 
with  just  about  enough  to  live  on,  but  no  more.  All 
I  wanted  to  do  was  work — not  for  John  L.  Lewis 
but  for  the  Joe  Dickmons.  Get  me  straight  on  this: 
I'm  not  antiunion,  I'm  merely  anti-Lewis.  Every 
day  1  thought  of  what  a  sailor  on  the  submarine 
Pompon  said  to  me:  "Sure  it's  dangerous,  but  we 
got  to  lick  dictators.  If  we  don't,  chum,  we  might  as 
well  be  dead." 

So  I  wrote  that  letter.  And  Lewis  lowered  the 
boom.  I  don't  know  how  many  times  groups  of  us 
miners  had  talked  it  over.  And  I  don't  know  how 
many  times  we  decided  that  we'd  say  what  we 
thought  at  some  meeting  of  our  local.  But  we  didn't. 
At  the  last  minute  we  would  lose  our  nerve.  No- 
body would  dare  do  it  all  alone.  To  say  things  like 
that  in  a  union  meeting,  you  had  to  have  the  tough 
backing  of  a  lot  of  your  fellow  miners.  I  volun- 
teered to  speak  up  but  always  at  the  last  minute  it 
was  like  I  say — most  of  them  lost  their  nerve  and 
backed  out. 

Several  times  I  wrote  this  letter  and  was  going  to 
mail  it  to  the  newspaper.  But  each  time  Betty  would 
read  it  and  tear  it  up.  She  wasn't  yellow.  She  was 
just  afraid  we'd  get  in  too  much  trouble.  We  had  a 
house  to  pay  for,  a  kid  to  send  to  school.  You  know 
how  a  woman  is,  worrying  about  the  family  and  all. 
But  she  wasn't  yellow.  I'll  tell  you  about  that  in  a 
couple  of  minutes. 

Finally  1  couldn't  stand  it  any  more  and  wrote 
again.  This  time  I  didn't  show  it  to  my  wife — just 
mailed  it.  Here's  what  I  wrote: 

"Look,  you  fellow  members  of  all  the  unions  in 
the  coal  fields.  Lewis  has  done  a  lot  for  us.  Sure.  I 
admit  that.  But  think.  Who  did  the  most  for  us, 
Lewis  or  Roosevelt?  That's  right.  President  Roose- 
velt put  Lewis  on  his  feet  and  the  miners  as  well. 
What  is  Lewis  trying  to  hide?  We  pay  him  $50,000 
a  year  and  $25,000  expenses.  What  does  he  do 
with  it?  You  can't  see  where  the  money  is  going 
and  why.  Can  any  man  get  away  with  that?  Does 
he  put  out  a  report  to  the  miners  that  he  spends  so- 
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and-so  here  and  so-and-so  there?  You're  damn'  right  he 
doesn't. 

"Are  you  so  stupid  as  to  work  for  a  dictator  when  we 
fought  against  dictatorship? 

"But  what  did  the  miners  come  back  to?  A  dictator. 
If  anyone  dares  to  run  against  him  they  throw  him  out  of 
the  union.  A  dictator  who  tells  us  men  when  to  work, 
etc.  Hell's  fire,  men,  if  you  have  any  red  blood  in  your 
veins  you'll  write  me  and  help  us  even  if  you  aren't  coal 
miners.  I  am  a  veteran  and  know  there  were  12,000,000 
of  us  in  there  fighting  against  dictators.  So  how  about 
spending  a  three-cent  stamp  and  helping  me  against 
a  dictator — John  L.  Lewis?  Since  June  we've  been  on  a 
three-day  week.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  live  on  a  three- 
day  week?  All  you  can  pay  is  your  store  bill.  How  about 
gas,  electricity,  insurance,  rent,  etc.?  Does  John  Lewis 
have  to  worry  about  that? 

"Oh,  don't  worry,  they'll  look  me  up  and  beat  hell  out 
of  me  for  writing  this  letter,  but  I  might  fool  them.  I'm 
getting  a  permit  for  a  gun  and  I  swear  to  God  if  anyone 
jumps  me,  I'm  shooting — and  I  mean  shooting.  The 
company  offered  Lewis  a  two-year  contract  at  the  same 
wages  if  they  could  put  a  man  on  the  welfare  board.  He 
turned  it  down.  Did  he  ask  us  to  take  a  vote?  Hell  no! 
Are  we  men  or  rats?  Not  mice  but  rats.  We  are  rats  if 
we  let  him  run  everything — win  elections,  votes,  etc. 
Men,  let's  wake  up." 

Well,  men  woke  up.  I  have  often  wondered  since  that 
letter  was  published  what  would  have  happened  if  I  had 
as  bluntly  and  frankly  criticized  the  head  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation  Coal  Company  and  been  fired  for 
it.  It  gives  me  the  only  laugh  I  can  get  out  of  my  plight. 
I  can  hear  them  now.  My  fellow  miners  would  be  slap- 
ping me  on  the  back,  calling  me  a. hero.  From  the  officers 
of  my  local,  from  division  headquarters,  from  John  L. 
Lewis  in  Washington,  there  would  have  been  angry  pro- 
tests that  my  constitutional  right  of  free  speech  had  been 
violated. 

Sure,  I  can  hear  them  yelling.  What  about  my  civil 
rights?  The  White  House  would  have  heard  Lewis'  Bibli- 
cal and  Shakespearean  roaring.  Here  in  Library  my  fel- 
low miners  might  have  refused  to  dig  unless  I  were 
reinstated.  Here  would  have  been  a  reason  for  Mr.  Lewis 
to  wave  the  whole  United  Mine  Workers  out  of  the  pits 
again — woosh.  like  that.  Oh,  yes,  my  constitutional 
rights  of  free  speech,  my  freeborn  privilege  to  say  what 
I  Thought,  would  have  been  respected  by  John  L.  Lewis.  I 
would  have  been  the  old  dictator's  white-haired  boy,  not 
the  victim  of  his  wounded  vanity. 

Encouragement  from  Home-Town  Folks 

But  what  happened?  What  about  my  civil  rights? 
What  became  of  all  that  fight  for  free  speech?  At  first  my 
closest  friends  here  in  the  mining  town  of  Library  con- 
gratulated me:  Atta  boy,  Joe.  You've  got  the  guts, 
Joe.  We're  with  you,  Joe.  Wish  I'd  said  that,  Joe.  How 
about  you  and  the  wife  coming  over  to  the  house  tonight, 
Joe?  .  .  .  Yeah,  at  first. 

Then  overnight  came  the  quick  freeze.  Even  the  guy 
who  had  been  my  closest  friend  ever  since  we  played 
football  and  baseball  together  in  high  school  crossed  the 
street  when  he  saw  me  coming.  No  two  guys  could  have 
been  better  pals.  I  yelled  at  him — hello.  He  turned  his 
head,  didn't  answer.  I  was  ignored  by  men  and  women 
who  had  known  me  since  I  was  a  baby  and  came  to 
Library  with  my  parents  from  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey, 
where  I  was  born. 

The  word  had  gone  out.  I  had  insulted  the  lord  and 
master  of  all  the  coal  miners.  I  was  an  outcast,  a  man 
to  be  avoided — or  else.  My  telephone  brought  me  insults 
and  threats,  but  the  callers  would  never  give  their  names. 
The  stores  cut  off  our  credit.  Betty,  bless  her  heart,  was 
snubbed  by  other  miners'  wives.  Betty  had  guts.  She 
snubbed  them  back. 

We  were  no  longer  welcome  in  the  homes  of  neigh- 
bors. My  mother's  little  candy  store  was  avoided.  About 
once  a  week,  Betty  and  I  used  to  go  to  a  small  tavern  to 
dance  and  have  a  few  beers.  Now  we  found  we  weren't 
wanted  there.  They  refused  to  serve  us.  On  the  dance 
floor  others  avoided  us,  turned  their  faces  away. 

To  make  it  worse,  the  smear  started.  Joe  Dickmon? 
Ah,  that  guy  with  the  dishonorable  discharge  from  the 
Navy.  That  guy?  Listen,  the  minute  he  got  anywhere 
near  a  submarine  he  went  A.W.O.L.  I  hear  the  Navy's 
still  looking  for  him.  Dickmon?  Sure  he  can  afford  to 
shoot  off  his  mouth.    He  got  a  lot  of  dough  from  the  coal 


Dickmon  with  his  wife  Betty  and  daughter  Joan.  9, 
outside  their  home  in  Library,  Pa.  Betty  stoutly 
supported  Joe  when  he  refused  to  withdraw  charges 
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company  to  write  that  letter.  Dickmon?  Listen,  I  hear 
he's  a  Commie.  You  know  how  the  Commies  do;  always 
starting  trouble.  That  bum?  Listen,  I  hear  they  threw 
him  out  of  the  Navy  because  he's  nuts. 

Just  for  the  record,  I  have  an  honorable  discharge 
from  the  Navy.  I  was  never  A.W.O.L.  My  behavior 
and  health  record  in  the  service  is  clean.  If  you're  inter- 
ested, the  Navy  records  are  there  to  be  seen.  Nobody 
paid  me  to  write  that  letter.  It  came  straight  from  my 
heart  because  I  could  keep  still  no  longer.  Paid?  Hell, 
I'm  as  busted  as  a  burnt  balloon.  Politically  I'm  a  Demo- 
crat.   Who  cares? 

The  smear  was  the  immediate  reaction  to  my  letter. 
Then  came  the  notification  from  Tom  Evans,  president 
of  my  local — No.  73 — to  appear  before  a  meeting  and 
defend  myself.  What  did  they  mean,  defend  myself?  If 
it  were  a  laughing  matter  for  me,  I'd  laugh.  But  it  isn't. 
That  meeting  of  my  local  was  well  attended  as  meetings 
go.  There  are  600  members  of  Local  73.  Seldom  do  more 
than  50 — usually  about  25 — miners  attend.  The  meet- 
ings are  colorless,  without  debate.  It's  called  to  order. 
The  secretary  reads  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting. 
Now  and  then  a  miner  will  rise  to  stammer  something 
about  welfare  or  about  his  troubles. 

Cut-and-Dried  Routine  of  Meetings 

But  what  he  says  is  merely  jotted  down  by  the  secre- 
tary, and  before  any  discussions  can  be  held,  some  stooge 
moves  we  adjourn.  And  then  and  there  we  adjourn. 
All  this  had  rankled  in  me  for  a  long  time — this  cold 
meeting  and  dismissal  with  nobody  daring  to  say  much  of 
anything.  During  strikes  the  "meetings  were  even  smaller. 
What  was  there  to  hear?  The  only  thing  we  wanted  to 
hear  was  an  order  to  go  back  to  the  pits.  We'd  hear 
that  without  sitting  in  a  cold,  barren  hall. 

But  at  this  meeting  where  I  was  to  defend  myself,  151 
miners  were  present.  Again  the  word  had  gone  out. 
Evans  and  John  P.  Busarello,  president  of  District  No.  5, 
UMW,  probably  wanted  a  full  attendance  of  all  600  of 
us.  Anyway  449  miners  didn't  show  up.  I  like  to  think 
that  some  of  them  were  a  little  ashamed  to  face  me.  I 
don't  know.  Although  they  didn't  dare  speak  to  me 
on  the  street  or  be  seen  in  my  company,  a  large  num- 
ber of  my  fellow  miners  in  Local  73  had  apparently  de- 
cided they  couldn't  face  the  farce  that  meeting  was.  Or 
maybe  this  was  strictly  a  hand-picked  attendance.  I  don't 
know. 

They  didn't  want  me  to  defend  myself.  They  never 
gave  me  the  chance.  I  was  asked  to  stand  down  before 
the  desk.  Around  the  walls  sat  men  I'd  worked  with  day 
after  day,  miners  I  knew  like  you  know  the  guys  you  work 
with.  There  were  men  there  who  had.  at  first,  applauded 
me  for  speaking  out,  who  had  criticized  Lewis  bitterly  in 
my  presence.  There  was  one  guy  there  who  had  shouted 
at  me  one  day  during  the  latest  strike  that  his  family  was 
hungry,  that  John  Lewis  ought  to  be  shot,  that  he'd 
carry  a  gun  behind  anyone  who  would  lead  a  revolt.  There 
he  sat,  turning  his  head  away  when  I  looked  at  him.  No 
one  would  return  my  stare.  They'd  scowl  at  me  for  a 
second  or  two  and  then  lower  their  heads.  They  were  my 
enemies  now — because  they  were  afraid  not  to  be 
enemies. 

In  a  dead,  sullen  silence,  Evans  began  to  talk. 

"You  are  charged,"  he  said,  "with  violating  Section 
3  of  Article  18  of  the  District  Constitution  and  Section  3 
of  Article  21  of  the  International  Constitution.  How  do 
you  plead?" 

That's  all.  The  sections  in  question  involved  "slander- 
ing" another  UMW  member  or  circulating  "false  state- 
ments" about  him.  I  was  charged  with  lying  about 
John  L.  Lewis  in  saying  that  he  was  a  dictator.  Plead? 
How  else  could  I  plead? 

"Not  guilty,"  I  replied. 

Evans  looked  at  me  hard.  There  was  another  pause. 
Then  he  picked  up  a  couple  of  papers.  He  told  me  he 
had  wired  Lewis  asking  him  whether  "some  considera- 
tion" shouldn't  be  shown  me  because  I  had  a  wife  and 
child.  I  hadn't  asked  Evans  to  send  the  telegram.  1 
didn't  know  he  was  sending  it. 

Lewis  had  replied  to  the  telegram.  Evans  read  the 
reply  solemnly,  like  it  was  gospel.  It  didn't  take  long. 
The  reply  was:  "No  comment." 

From  here  and  there  in  the  meeting  came  growls. 
Several  husky  guys  shifted  around  in  their  seats.  Half  of 
them  were  glaring  at  me.  For  what  seemed  five  min- 
utes, but  probably  no  more  than  30  seconds,  dead  silence 
returned  to  the  hall.  I  was  frightened.  Ugly  things  that 
have  never  been  explained  have  happened  to  unpopular 
miners. 

Evans  finally  nodded  to  two  huskies.  They  came  to 
me,  turned  me  around  and  escorted  me  in  silence,  dead- 
pan, out  of  the  hall.    Yeah,  I  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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HERE  was  Papa  without  a  day's  work  at  the  docks  all 
week,  stropping  up  his  razor  to  shave  himself,  and 
my  kid  brother,  Natale,  is  asking  him  about  fire- 
crackers. Knowing  Papa  the  way  I  do,  with  all  his  talk 
about  practical  this,  common  sense  that,  and  waste  of  money 
the  other  thing — I  wouldn't  have  asked  in  the  first  place. 
And  in  the  second  place,  I've  got  more  sense  than  to  ask  for 
anything,  even  a  penny,  when  he's  got  a  strop  in  his  hands. 
But  not  Natale. 

"Papa,"  he  said,  "it's  the  Fourth  of  July  tomorrow." 

"Fourcha  July — Fifteen  July,  so  what?"  Papa  looked 
down  at  Natale  with  a  thick  charlotte  russe  foam  all  over 
his  face,  surrounding  his  mustache.     , 

"It's  a  holiday,  that's  what." 

"Every  day  is  holiday  f  me,"  Papa  said,  nudging  Natale 
out  of  the  bathroom  with  his  hips,  his  face  slanted  at  the 
mirror.  And  while  he  rasped  away  an  alley  of  soap  down 
one  side  of  his  cheek,  Natale  stood  there  pouting  up  at  him 
with  that  little  determined  face  of  his.  Natale  was  still  at 
th;it  firecracker  age,  five  and  a  half,  and  he  could  no  more 
tell  you  who  Zach  Wheat  was.  or,  for  that  matter,  who 
Vance  and  DeBcrry  were,  as  tell  you  who  won  the  World 
Series  the  year  before.  Natale  started  up  on  Papa  again, 
like  a  dog  on  a  tight  leash. 

"All  the  American  kids  are  getting  firecrackers." 

"Then  they  get  them.    Whatch  you  want  f  me?" 

"A  quarter,  that's  what  I  want." 

"Screm,"  was  all  Papa  said,  which  was  a  word  he  picked 
up  from  the  other  longshoremen  at  the  docks. 

"But.  Papa — " 

"Screm!"  Papa's  half-shaved  face  was  beginning  to  get 
red.  a  danger  signal.  But  Natale  doesn't  know  these  signals, 
yet,  which  to  me  are  obvious — like  two  fingers  under  a 
catcher's  mitt  means  an  outdrop. 


"I  won't  scram,  not  till  you  give  me  a  quarter!" 

"Managgio  il  diavolo!"  Papa  screamed,  grabbing  Natale 
by  the  hair  and  pulling  his  head  back.  But  Natale  just  stood 
there,  looking  up  at  Papa  as  if  he  were  defying  him  to  use 
the  strop  on  him — even  the  razor.  Hearing  Papa's  scream, 
Mama  came  rushing  into  the  bathroom. 

"What'sa  matter  now?" 

"Get  him  out!"  Papa  yelled.    "Get  him  out!" 

Mama  got  between  Natale  and  Papa  and  started  pushing 
my  kid  brother  ahead  of  her  all  the  way  into  the  kitchen. 

"What's  happen?"  Mama  asked. 

"Nothing  happened,"  Natale  said.  "It's  the  Fourth  of 
July  tomorrow  and  I  want  firecrackers." 

"Oh,"  Mama  said,  remembering  with  her  head  up  and 
down.  Mama  knew  what  the  score  was,  since  the  same  thing 
used  to  happen  to  me  when  I  was  five  and  six.  Only  now, 
at  twelve.  1  was  smart  enough  not  to  expect  anything. 

"1  want  firecrackers,"  Natale  said,  "just  like  those  Ameri- 
can kids  get." 

1KNEW  what  Natale  meant  about  the  American  kids. 
You'd  know  too  if  you  stood  outside  on  Bedford  Avenue, 
listening  for  nine  envious  innings  to  the  crowd  roaring  inside 
Ebbets  Field;  and  finally  when  the  ball  game  was  over, 
watching  them  come  out  the  center-field  exit  gate  with  their 
American  fathers,  kids  my  own  age,  with  half-eaten  hot 
dogs  and  new  rolled-up  score  cards,  talking  excitedly  about 
the  game  to  their  fathers,  who  all  looked  like  bankers  and 
brokers  as  they  stepped  out  over  the  low  outfield  grass. 
These  were  the  kids  Natale  meant,  the  Americans,  the 
American-Americans,  like  those  kids  across  town  on  Ryer- 
son  Street,  the  ones  who  shot  off  all  those  fireworks  from 
their  brownstone  stoops  on  the  Fourth,  of  July. 

"We  see  tomorrow,"  Mama  said.  (Continued  on  pageSfy 
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Mv  kid  brother  Natale  is  stubborn.  WTien 
he  wants  firecracker*,  he  want?  them — and 
all  of  Papa's  threats  can't  convince  him  that 
the  Fourth  of  July  is  just  like  any  other  day 
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28,000  Children  Missinj 


By  Collier's 

EUROPEAN  TEAM 


The  children  of  Greece  have  become  pawns 
in  the  Communist  game  of  conquest.  Three 
men  have  collaborated  to  bring  you  this  re- 
port on  a  great  tragedy  of  our  time,  David 
Perlman,  Seymour  Freidin  and  William  Att- 
wood.  On  special  assignment  from  Collier's, 
the  team  has  been  covering  developments 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  in  west  Europe 


Athe 

MARIA  KIRDIDES'  children  may  nev« 
come  home  again.  On  the  doorstep  of  b 
crumbling  farmhouse  in  the  Greek  bordi, 
village  of  Chionades,  a  few  miles  from  Albani 
Maria  and  her  husband  sit  alone  in  numb  anguisl, 
gazing  across  the  mountain  barrier  that  dividi 
Greece  from  the  Communist  world. 

Somewhere  across  that  frontier  Maria's  children 
are  living  in  Cominform  camps,  taken  from  the 
family  by  Greek  Communist  rebels  two  years  ago  i 
what  has  been  perhaps  the  crudest  episode  of  tl 
cold  war. 

Not  long  ago  Maria  wept  dry-eyed  as  she  spot' 
of  her  two  sons  who  disappeared  in  1948.  It  ha) 
pened  during  the  bitter  fighting,  at  the  height  of  tl 
civil  war  that  has  since  seen  the  Greek  guerrill; 
defeated  on  every  front. 

"The  Communist  capitanos  came  down  fro; 
the  mountains  and  marched  them  away."  Mar 
mourned.  "It  was  so  swift.  Last  fall,  before  tl 
rebels  were  driven  out,  I  had  a  letter  from  my  eli 
est  boy,  Leonidas.  'Don't  worry,'  he  wrote,  'we  ai 
well  but  miss  you.'  Since  then  I  have  he; 
nothing. 

"I  have  written  out  a  petition  and  given  it  to  tl 
Red  Cross.    Do  you  think  it  will  do  any  good?" 

It  is  hard  to  give  Maria,  and  all  the  Greek  motl 
ers  like  her,  a  straight  answer.  For  her  young  soi 
are  just  two  of  some  28.000  Greek  children  wt 
have  been  uprooted  from  their  homes  and  sent  i 
the  Soviet  satellites,  and  who  have  never  returns 

Today  they  are  being  transformed  into  Commi 
nist  shock  troops  and  potential  fifth  columnists  ; 
the  Kremlin  lays  its  long-term  plans  to  wrest  Gree< 
from  the  free  world. 

The  fate  of  these  youngsters  has  become  the  coi 
cern  of  the  Greek  Red  Cross,  the  International  Rt 
Cross  and  the  United  Nations.  But  so  far  these  o 
ganizations  have  scarcely  been  able  even  to  find  oi 
exactly  how  many  children  have  been  abducted  ar 
where  they  are  being  held.  Letters  to  the  Sovi 
satellite  states  are  answered  with  polite  double-ta! 
if  at  all.  Red  Cross  investigators  are  told  to  mir 
their  own  business.  The  children,  say  the  Commi 
nists.  are  well  and  safe — behind  the  Iron  Curtai. 

Meanwhile.  Maria  Kirdides  weeps  in  her  mint 
farmhouse  and  wonders  why  this  inexplicab 
cruelty  was  inflicted  on  her  and  whether  she  wi 
even  recognize  her  sons  if  they, ever  come  horn 
Multiply  her  grief  by  many  thousands  and  you  g 
an  idea  ol  the  pall  ol  tragedy  that  hangs  over  norfl 
ern  Greece. 

To  dig  behind  the  story  of  the  children  who  ha> 


Greek  children  carry  homemade  stools 
to  the  rebuilt  sehoolhouse  in  village 
of  Oinoi.  Many  of  them  lost  brothers 
and   sisters,   carried   away   by   the   Reds 
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arkest  Episode  of  the  Cold  War 


een  taken  from  Greece  and  to  study  the  tech- 
iques  of  this  new  kind  of  political  warfare,  we  not 
nly  toured  Greece's  northern  provinces  but  went 

0  Czechoslovakia,  where  many  of  the  abducted 
hildren  are  known  to  be  held.  We  talked  with 
}ueen  Frederika  in  Athens,  with  officials  of  the  In- 
srnational  Red  Cross  in  Geneva  and  with  Greek 
:ommunist  leaders  in  Prague. 

We  found  propaganda  on  both  sides.  It  is  not 
rue,  as  the  Greek  government  charges,  that  all  of 
he  28,000  children  were  kidnaped.  Official  United 
Nations  reports  show  that  many  left  Greece  along 
vith  their  guerrilla  parents,  or  were  orphans 
adopted"  by  the  rebels  during  the  fighting  in  the 
}rammos  Mountains.  Many,  it  is  known,  were 
■rutally  seized  by  force.  It  is  also  known  that  some 
if  the  children  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are  living 
afely  and  in  comparative  comfort. 
,  Yet,  the  horrifying  fact  remains  that  the  Comin- 
torm,  its  objective  Indoctrination,  is  plainly  guilty 
>(  one  of  history's  most  brutal  and  cynical  viola- 
Sons  of  a  fundamental  human  right — the  right  of 
parents  to  bring  up  their  own  children. 
'  Greece's  most  articulate  champion  of  this  right 
«  pert,  energetic  young  Queen  Frederika,  herself 
be  mother  of  two  daughters  and  a  son.  In  a  small 
living  room  of  the  royal  palace  in  Athens,  the 
\ueen  talked  to  us  about  the  missing  and  uprooted 
:hildren.  Dressed  in  a  beige  and  blue  checked  suit, 
Sink  cashmere  sweater  and  a  yoke  of  pearls,  she 
tauld  easily  have  been  taken  for  a  young  Ameri- 
an  matron. 

'Taking  our  children  was  one  of  the  most  abomi- 
lable  acts  in  all  history,"  she  said. 

"What  can  we  do?  I  would  wish  that  all  nations 
Net  together — make  no  agreements  with  the  Com- 
Tiunist  countries  that  don't  pose  as  a  first  condition 
he  return  to  us  of  our  children." 

Queen's  Fund  Supports  Many  Children 

Two  years  ago  when  children  began  to  disappear 
(n  large  numbers,  Queen  Frederika  took  the  initia- 
ive  to  rescue  youngsters  imperiled  by  shifting 
fjattlefields.  Today,  52  villages  housing  20,000 
^hildren  are  supported  by  the  "Queen's  Fund,"  to 
which  every  Greek  contributes.  The  villages  house 
brphans,  or  boys  and  girls  whose  parents  have  dis- 
appeared, are  still  in  refugee  camps  or  in  govern- 
ment prisons  as  rebel  partisans. 
'  We  visited  five  of  these  immaculate,  spacious 
children's  villages  to  talk  to  the  boys  and  girls 
whose  lives  have  been  blighted  by  separation  from 
;heir  families  and  who  are  trying  to  readjust  to 
lormal  living.  Most  of  them,  we  found,  had  broth- 
ers and  sisters  in  the  Cominform  camps  far  to  the 
lorth. 

1  Her  eyes  clouded  with  tears,  fourteen-year-old 
3hrysanthe  Tati  recalled  how  the  guerrillas  seized 
Pilikati,  her  village  near  Albania,  a  year  ago.  Her 
barents,  three  sisters,  a  brother  and  her  maternal 
grandmother  tried  with  other  villagers  to  hide  in 
the  fields. 

"The  Communists  came  into  the  fields,"  she  re- 
membered. "They  pointed  their  guns  and  said  they 
would  shoot  unless  we  all  came  to  them.  Every- 
body did. 

"They  took  all  our  animals,  our  food  and  made 
us  walk  through  the  mountains.  We  walked  for 
two  days  and  two  nights.  Then,  we  came  into  a 
blace  where  there  were  men  in  other  uniforms.  The 
signs  had  strange  writing.  The  Communists  told  us 
that  we  were  in  Albania  and  would  stay  there. 

"For  three  weeks  we  worked,  helping  to  load 


Youngsters  in  the  village  of  Proti  in 
western  Macedonia  watch  distribution  of 
peanut  butter  made  available  by  United 
Nations  emergency  fund  to  aid  children 
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wounded  rebels  into  trucks  and  wagons.  We  slept 
on  the  side  of  a  mountain  in  the  open.  One  day,  the 
Communist  soldiers  came  and  took  my  brother, 
Vassili,  who  is  eighteen.  They  said  they  would 
come  back  for  me  and  my  sisters. 

"My  father  told  us  that  we  must  try  to  escape. 
But  my  mother  said  we  might  be  caught  and  she 
kept  my  two  younger  sisters  with  her.  Anastasia, 
my  thirteen-year-old  sister,  came  with  my  father 
and  me.  At  night,  we  escaped. 

"We  walked  over  the  mountains.  We  had  no 
food,  except  a  little  flour  that  we  mixed  with  water. 
We  walked  three  days,  maybe  four.  It  was  terrible. 
We  were  so  tired.  My  father  took  turns  carrying 
one  of  us. 

"When  we  crossed  the  border  back  into  Greece, 
it  was  night.  There  were  noises  in  the  air.  My  fa- 
ther told  us  to  lie  down.  He  said  they  were  shooting 
at  us.  When  daylight  came,  we  continued  to  walk. 


We  didn't  go  straight  back  to  our  village.  We  stayed 
in  the  mountains  above  the  village  first. 

"You  see,  if  there  were  guerrillas  in  the  Village, 
there  would  be  no  smoke  from  the  chimneys  be- 
cause they  cook  outdoors.  If  there  was  smoke,  it 
meant  that  they  had  left  the  village,  and  our  friends 
had  returned  to  their  homes.  We  saw  smoke  and 
came  down.  Then,  I  was  evacuated  here  with  my 
sister. 

"My  father  is  back  in  the  village  now.  Our 
house  was  burned.  We  have  never  heard  from  my 
mother,  my  other  sisters  or  my  brother.  I  keep 
telling  Anastasia  that  we  shall  all  be  together 
again  soon.  I  myself  don't  know.  I'm  beginning  to 
lose  hope." 

Behind  such  tragic  stories  lies  a  long  and  frustrat- 
ing series  of  international  negotiations  that  began 
almost  as  soon  as  the  first  straggling  columns  of 
Greek  children  plodded  (Continued  on  page  43) 


The  "Best  Judge 

By  HAL  and  BARBARA  BORLAND 

Her  wise  old  father  knew  she  would  have  to  make  her  own  choice — and 
the  choice  itself  would  show  whether  she  was  a  spoiled  brat  or  a  woman 


MIBS  got  the  smell  of  the  Fishing  Dock  from 
the  top  of  the  rise — fish,  tackle,  rigging, 
paint.    She  loved  it.    She  went  down  the 

ope,  around  the  big  barn  of  a  boathouse  and  out 
mto  the  pier  that  jutted  into  the  lake.  Launches 
vere  moored  there,  and  small  sleek  sailboats;  din- 
hies  and  dories  with  inboard  motors  were  tied  to 
he  piles.  Men  were  washing  down  paint,  bailing, 
towing  tackle  in  the  open  boats,  men  in  dungarees 
ind  dirty  khakis,  friends  of  her  father's.  Half  a 
iozen  of  them  greeted  her  and  turned  to  watch  as 
ihe  went  out  to  her  father's  cruiser  at  the  end  of 
he  pier.  In  her  boy's  shirt  and  navy  shorts,  her 
>rown  hair  cut  short  and  her  checks  faintly 
reckled,  she  looked  sixteen. instead  of  twenty-two. 

She  saw  Jerry's  black  head  and  decp-tanncd 
houlders  hunched  over  the  motor.  "Hi!"  she  called 
nit  to  him,  and  he  looked  up  and  grinned.  He 
steadied  the  boat  while  she  climbed  in. 

"How's  it  coming?"  she  asked  anxiously. 

"I  need  another  pair  of  hands."  Jerry  said. 
'Broken  valve  spring.  I've  got  the  old  one  out  and 
i  new  one  in,  but  there's  no  room  for  my  valve 
ifter." 

He  concentrated  on  the  motor  again,  wedged 
:he  spring  up  with  a  screw  driver  but  couldn't  make 
oom  for  his  broad  fingers  to  slip  the  keeper  into 
)lace  on  the  valve  stem. 


The  boat  lunged,  and  Mibs  sprawled 

bn  the  deck.    As  the  speedboat  roared 

y,  a  blond  bead  lifted  from  its  cockpit 


"Here,  Mibs,  you  try  it."  He  handed  her  the 
greasy  keeper. 

Mibs  crouched  down,  thrust  her  slender  fingers 
into  the  opening,  tried  twice,  and  slid  the  slotted 
washer  into  place. 

"Good  girl,"  Jerry  said.  "You'll  make  a  me- 
chanic yet."  He  gave  her  a  rag  to  wipe  the  grease 
off  her  hands.  "Well,  have  you  told  your  mother 
you're  going  to  marry  me?"  He  said  it  dead-pan, 
but  there  was  a  grin  back  of  his  eyes. 

"Have  you  found  a  way  to  support  me  in  the 
style  I'm  accustomed  to?"  she  countered,  working 
at  the  grease  around  one  fingernail. 

"You'll  live  on  what  I  make.  And  like  it."  He 
put  the  valve  cover  back  on.  "You'd  better  tell 
her." 

"Why?" 

"She  wouldn't  like  it  if  you  married  me  without 
telling  her."  He  put  gook  on  a  new  head  gasket. 
"Would  she?" 

"She  wouldn't  like  it,  period.  Besides,  there  are 
other  candidates." 

Jerry  looked  up.    "Putt-Putt?" 

"Yes,"  Mibs  said  stiffly.   "Putnam  Gardner." 

Jerry  began  tightening  the  head  bolts.  "Who's 
your  father's  entry?" 

"Father  and  I  haven't  discussed  it." 

"Oh."  He  snugged  the  head  bolts  and  checked 
the  ignition  wires.  "Then  it's  between  Putt-Putt 
and  me." 

"I  didn't  say  that." 

He  started  the  motor,  listened  to  it,  adjusted  the 
carburetor.  At  his  signal,  Mibs  cast  off.  Jerry 
eased  the  boat  around  and  headed  out  into  the 


lake.  Mibs  heard  a  roar,  from  up  the  lake  at  the 
Gardner  place  on  the  Point,  and  saw  a  red  speed- 
boat getting  under  way.  Jerry  was  adjusting  the 
throttle.    Mibs  squatted  down  amidship. 

They  were  two  hundred  yards  out  from  the  dock 
and  Jerry  had  started  a  big  circle  back  when  the 
slow  roar  of  the  speedboat  rose  to  a  high  whine. 
Jerry  looked  over  his  shoulder,  put  the  rudder 
over  hard  and  jammed  the  throttle  wide  open.  The 
heavy  boat  lunged,  Mibs  was  caught  off  balance 
and  sprawled  on  the  deck.  The  red  outboard  roared 
past,  not  fifteen  feet  clear.  As  it  passed  them,  a 
crew-cut  blond  head  lifted  from  its  cockpit  and 
yelled,  a  shrill,  derisive  yell. 

Jerry  glowered.  The  speedboat's  wake  splashed 
aboard  and  soaked  Mibs's  shirt.  Jerry  helped  her 
up.  then  brought  the  boat  back  on  its  course  toward 
the  dock.  "Putt-Putt,"  he  said,  "is  in  good  voice 
today." 

They  drew  up  to  the  dock.  "I'm  going  across  to 
Jackson's  after  dinner  tonight,"  Jerry  said.  "Taking 
him  that  new  outboard.  Want  to  come  along?  Nice 
ride.   Moonlight." 

"I'd  love  to,"  Mibs  said.  "But  Mother's  giving  a 
dinner  party." 

"Oh.  The  gang." 

"Just  us  and — and  the  Gardners." 

"So  that's  the  way  it  stands."  Jerry  was  tying  up 
the  boat. 

"No.  that  isn't  the  way  it  stands  at  all!  Don't  put 
words  in  my  mouth,  Jerry,"  she  begged.  "Oh,  1 
don't  know  what  to  say." 

Jerry  picked  up  his  tool  kit.  "Make  up  your 
mind,  gal,"  he  said  gruffly,  (Continued  on  page  63) 
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Diary  of  a  Hollywood  Sctfari 


Richard  Carlson  is  a  skyrocketing  Hollywood 
actor,    author    (his    fiction    has    appeared    in 
Collier's  and  The  American  Magazine),  play- 
wright and  director.  A  native  of  Albert  Lea, 
Minnesota,  36,  Carlson  began 
writing    in    high    school — his 
first  effort  a  three-act  play  pro- 
duced by  the  school.  He  went  on 
to  the  University  of  Minnesota 
where  he  was  graduated  summa 
cum    laude,    made    Phi    Beta 
Kappa  and  won  $2,500  in  schol- 
arship cash.  With  the  money  he 
opened  a  theater  in  Minneapolis 
and  wrote  three  plays,  acting 
in  and  directing  all  three.  He 
lost  the  $2,500.  Then,  in  1936, 
Carlson  went  to  Hollywood  and 
performed  at  the  Pasadena  Play- 
house before  heading  for  New 
York  and  parts  in  Three  Men  on  a  Horse,  The 
Night  of  January  16,  Now  You've  Done  It,  and 
opposite  Ethel  Barrymore  in  The  Ghost  of 
Yankee  Doodle.  By  1938,  he  had  written  the 
first  of  two  plays,  Western  Waters,  which  hit 


Broadway  with  a  depressing  thud.  Back  he  went 
to  the  Coast  under  three-way  contract  to  David 
O.  Selznick  as  writer,  actor  and  director  to  make 
his  screen  debut  in  The  Young  in  Heart.  He  re- 
turned to  Broadway  that  same 
winter,  opposite  Ethel  Merman 
in  Stars  in  Your  Eyes,  directed 
by  Joshua  Logan,  one  of  the 
theater's  most  versatile  practi- 
tioners. In  1942,  Carlson  signed 
a  contract  with  M-G-M  and 
was  piling  up  screen  credits 
when  he  joined  the  Navy.  Four 
years,  six  months  later,  Lieu- 
tenant Carlson  settled  in  Holly- 
wood again  for  more  movies, 
until  he  was  tapped  by  Logan 
to  star  in  the  national  com- 
pany of  Mister  Roberts.  Today 
he  makes  his  home  in  a  ranch 
house  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  with  his  wife, 
the  former  Mona  Mayfield,  and  their  two  sons, 
aged  nine  and  seven.  King  Solomon's  Mines 
was  his  27th  picture  and  provided  the  ma- 
terial for  these,   his  first  magazine   articles. 


1HIS  is  the  record  of  how  a  Hollywood  mo 
tion-picture  troupe,  bewildering  in  its  equip 
ment  and  glamor,  explosive  with  personalitie: 
and  temperament,  wandered  14,000  miles  througl 
eastern  and  central  Africa,  living  in  tents  a  gooi 
part  of  five  months,  crossing  and  recrossing  tht 
equator  five  times,  traveling  by  sedan,  safari  wagon 
lake  steamer,  river  steamer,  airplane,  and  oftei 
enough  on  its  own  weary,  aching  feet. 

The  company  that  organized  the  expedition,  u 
film  an  extravaganza  in  color,  is  Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer.  The  extravaganza  is  Sir  H.  Rider  Hag 
gard's  King  Solomon's  Mines.  The  Leading  Lad} 
is  Deborah  Kerr.  The  Leading  Man  is  Stewar 
Granger.  The  First  Featured  Player  is  Richan 
Carlson.    (That's  me.) 

We  had  perhaps  the  smallest  crew  of  technician 
— 1 1 — ever  sent  out  on  a  tough  location.  The  ide; 
was  that  we  could  make  up  for  not  having  th< 
usual  90  to  100  by  filling  in  our  ranks  from  amonj 
the  local  white  population  of  Britain's  Kenya  Col 
ony. 

As  a  result  we  had  a  bemonocled  assistant  pro{ 
man.  We  had  a  carpenter  who  had  been  a  Czecl 
fighter  pilot.  We  had  an  assistant-assistant  directo. 
who  had  been  aide-de-camp  to  the  Viceroy  of  India 
We  had  a  "grip"  who  had  gone  to  one  of  the  besj 
schools  in  England  and  was  a  classmate  of  oul 
star's  husband.  And  we  had  a  native  actor  sever 
feet  tall  who  scorned  money,  but  took  his  salary  iri 
goats. 

These  heterogeneous  Kenyans  welded  togethe; 
with  our  Americans  into  what  was,  if  not  the  mos' 
efficient,  by  all  odds  the  most  enthusiastic  motion 
picture-making  team  any  of  us  had  ever  seen. 

We  worked,  we  played;  we  got  sick,  we  got  well 
we  fell  in  love,  we  quarreled;  we  reveled  in  th<! 
beauty  and  majesty  of  Africa,  we  sickened  wit! 
longing  for  America;  we  made  dear  friends,  wi 
made  deep  enemies;  we  enjoyed  the  heady  well 
being  of  the  Highlands,  we  felt  the  empty  despai 
of  the  Victoria  Nile.  We  faced  all  sorts  of  uniqui 
problems.   And  we  solved  them. 


1ANDED  in  Kenya  Colony  this  afternoon,  Octo 
J  ber  17,  1949,  after  flying  straight  up  the  Nih 
from  the  delta  at  Cairo  to  the  headwaters  ii 
Uganda,  then  across  to  Lake  Naivasha.  I  write  thi, 
down  before  I  start  doubting  it  myself:  On  the  60\ 
mile  drive  from  the  lake  to  Nairobi  we  saw  hippo 
baboon,  giraffe,  zebra,  and  many  varieties  of  ante 
lope  whose  names  I  don't  know.  Compton  Bennet 
(the  director  of  the  film)  tells  me  he  saw  a  lion  kil 


Star  Deborah  Kerr  takes  advantage  of 
a  pause  and  bones  up  on  the  Swahili 
language  with  a  Wakamba  for  a  tutor 
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By  RICHARD  CARLSON 


gazelle  last  evening  three  miles  from  Nairobi, 
he  natives  along  the  road  look  exactly  as  they  are 
supposed  to.  (Do  they  see  Tarz.an  pictures  even  out 
here?) 

Dark  by  the  time  we  reached  hotel,  which  is  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  village.  Manager  wearing  a 
dinner  jacket  met  us,  showed  us  to  very  decent 
rooms.  Typically  British,  1  suppose — black  tie  and 
hot-and-cold  running  water  even  in  this  remote 
Outpost  in  the  Jungle. 

The  next  morning  I  was  awakened  by  a  bare- 
footed, Swahili-speaking  native  wearing  a  fez  and  a 
long  cotton  nightgown,  which  I  later  learned  is  uni- 
versal servant's  livery  in  British  East  Africa.    He 
:amc  bearing  '"early-morning  tea"  and  a  newspaper, 
■the  East  Africa  Standard.    J   was  rather  amazed 
■bat  he  actually  called  me  bwana — 1  thought  this 
f'Tarzan  stuff,"  too — and  I  was  completely  dum- 
■ounded  when  he  proceeded  to  gather  up  all  my 
Itravel-weary  clothes  and  my  one  pair  of  shoes,  and 
ijpaddcd  silently  from  the  room. 

Over  my  tea  I  read  in  the  Standard  a  speech  by 
Sir  Philip  Mitchell,  governor  of  Kenya. 

"Nairobi,"  he  had  said,  "is  a  community  of  12,- 
1)00  Europeans,  50.000  Indians,  and  60,000  Af- 
ricans. It  is  a  place  surrounded,  I  believe,  by 
something  like  nine  golf  courses  and  containing  at 
Wleast  an  equal  number  of  general  sports  grounds; 
(containing,  too,  numerous  places  of  amusement 
land  self-indulgence — and  an  unfinished  cathedral." 
i  Outpost  in  the  Jungle  indeed!  I  dressed  in  a  hurry 
l(the  shoes  having  by  now  been  silently  returned, 
[polished )  and  started  toward  the  city. 

It  is  difficult  to  capture  in  words  the  flavor  of 
Nairobi,  the  equatorial  capital  of  Kenya  Colony. 
[To  begin  with,  the  climate  is  not  equatorial  at  all. 
put  bracing  and  rarefied.  It  perches  5,000  feet 
labove  sea  level  in  the  center  of  lofty  plains  and 
[grasslands  that  resemble  parts  of  Arizona.  New 
[Mexico  and  California.  Mountains  rise  unexpect- 
edly out  of  this  immense  plateau — Kilimanjaro, 
IrMeru,  Kenya — monuments  of  ice  and  snow  on  the 
equator  itself,  as  startling  today  as  they  were  to  the 
.explorers  of  a  century  ago. 

Nairobi  has  no  business  being  located  where  it  is. 
[When  the  British  built  the  railway  from  the  coast  to 
Lake  Victoria,  they  ran  into  a  time-consuming 
■swamp  some  300  miles  inland.  The  camp  for  the 
[English  engineers  and  Indian  coolie  laborers  who 
■were  detained  while  they  tried  to  fill  it  in  became 
■more  and  more  permanent.  When  the  job  was  done 
land  the  track  was  ready  to  move  on  toward  the  lake, 
they  found  they  had  built  a  town. 
Architecturally,  Nairobi  is  a  mess.  It  is  difficult  to 


Brown-skinned  Masai  warriors,  proud 
Nilotic  people,  subsist  on  milk  and 
blood    they    draw   from    cows*    arteries 

Collier's  for  Julv  8,  1950 


Monocled  prop  man  shields  Miss  Kerr  from  hot  sun  as  make-up  man  prepares  her  for  camera 
In  role  of  the  villainous  witch  doctor,  a  Watusi  warrior  turned  out  to  be  "a  born  actor" 
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say  whether  it  is  dominated  by  the  twin,  tin  muezzin 
towers  of  its  mosque,  or  by- the  exotic  facade  of 
Woolworth's,  Ltd.  The  sidewalks  of  Government 
Road  are  covered  with  quaint  porches,  as  in  India, 
and  swarm  with  all  kinds  of  humanity. 

There  are  city  natives  wearing  tattered  castoffs; 
and  King's  African  Rifle  troops,  their  blue-black 
skins  shining  like  the  buttons  on  their  impeccable 
uniforms.  Here  an  Indian  woman  in  exquisite 
sari;  there  a  half-naked  Kikuyu  or  Wakamba  tribes- 
man in  from  the  bush,  his  scrawny  wife  following 
doglike  and  head-carrying  a  bundle  containing  all 
the  family  wealth.  There  are  many  Mohammedan 
Negresses  with  jewels  set  in  their  nostrils;  and  oc- 
casionally a  doughty,  red-necked  Englishman  in 
shorts  and  pith  helmet;  or  a  spear-bearing  warrior 
from  the  Masai,  the  scourge  of  all  other  tribes  in 
East  Africa,  his  face  set  in  the  fixed  grin  which  is  his 
formalized  way  of  showing  his  contempt  for  white, 
black  and  Indian  alike,  all  of  whom  prudently  give 
way  before  him. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  learned  in  Nairobi  was 
that  all  natives  in  East  Africa  are  called  Africans 
(never  Negroes),  all  whites  are  called  Europeans 
and  all  Indians  are  called  almost  anything  deroga- 
tory that  comes  readily  to  mind. 

Just  around  the  corner  from  rickety  Government 
Road  rise  the  substantial  facades  of  empire — Bar- 
clays Bank,  the  Shell  Oil  Building,  East  Africa  Cor- 
poration, Ltd.;  and  the  hotels — Torr's,  Queen's, 
the  Avenue,  the  New  Stanley.  This  is  Delamere 
Avenue,  a  handsome  boulevard  divided  by  islands 
of  flowering  bushes  and  occasional  public  monu- 
ments— and  punctuated  with  night  clubs  where 
black  tie  is  de  rigueur  and  a  movie  star  wouldn't  be 
caught  dead  without  her  mink. 

The  real  social  life  of  the  city  takes  place  in  the 
teahouses  and  bars.  In  its  addiction  to  cafe  life, 
Nairobi  is  like  Paris. 

Promptly  at  ten  thirty  every  morning,  the  colo- 
nel's lady  and  the  demimonde,  the  buyer  from 
Ringling  Brothers  and  the  gentleman  farmer  in 
from  the  Highlands,  the  white  hunter  and  the 
sportsman  gather  to  gossip,  to  argue,  to  discuss  the 
rains,  and  above  all  to  damn  the  Colonial  Office 
back  home. 

".  .  .  Damned  neat  trophy — eighty  pounds  of 
ivory.  I  got  in  a  brain  shot — from  a  difficult  angle, 
too  ..." 


".  .  .  Are  you  married,  my  dear,  or  do  you  live 
in  Kenya?  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  Have  you  seen  the  American  movie  people? 
Those  neckties!  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  They're  fitting  out  the  Aga  Khan's  safari 
with  porcelain  toilets!  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  That  damned  amateur,  Attlee!  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  Never  been  'home'  in  my  life.  I'm  not  an 
Englishman,  old  boy,  I'm  a  Kenyan!  .  .  ." 

This  was  the  headquarters  of  our  Hollywood 
troupe.  It  became  home  to  us,  and  after  weeks  "in 
the  bush"  our  delight  in  getting  back  to  Nairobi, 
raucous  as  it  is,  to  rest  and  reoutfit  was  almost 
ludicrous.  For  "home"  was  a  colonial  boom  town 
the  like  of  which  none  of  us  could  have  imagined 
when  we  signed  our  contracts  at  the  studio  a  few 
weeks  before.  A  town  peopled  by  peers  of  the 
realm  fleeing  Socialism;  a  town  of  little  Indian 
boys  enthusiastically  trying  to  sell  you  their  sisters. 
It  had  gossip  and  reaction  and  Communism,  and 
an  authentic  native  crime  wave. 

But  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time — perhaps  it  was 
the  altitude — that  I  heard  better  talk,  better  rec- 
ords, better  gossip,  better  dance  bands,  and  even 
had  better  suits  made  (by  a  charming  Indian  named 
Jimmie  Ahmed)  than  I  had  been  accustomed  to, 
living  in  Hollywood. 

And  all  the  time,  three  miles  away,  lions  were 
killing  gazelles! 


I  THINK,"  said  Deborah  Kerr  solemnly,  after 
long  contemplation  of  the  beasts  which  stared 
curiously  at  our  speeding  car,  "of  all  the  animals  in 
Africa,  I  should  like  to  be  a  giraffe." 

"Why  on  earth?" 

"Because  they  are  so  very  lovely." 

The  beautiful  movie  star  who  wanted  to  be  a 
giraffe  is  one  of  the  more  astonishing  people  you're 
likely  to  meet,  even  in  Hollywood.  She  is  an  en- 
chantingly  illogical  mixture  of  sugar  and  spice, 
steel  and  silk,  gusto  and  fragility. 

Deborah  is  a  star  because  her  acting  ability  is  a 
gift  straight  from  heaven.  Her  good  nature  always 
astonished  crew  and  cast  alike.  We  were  all  con- 
vinced that  no  other  girl  in  the  picture  business 
would  have  taken  the  beating  she  had  to  take  on 
this  African  safari. 

One  excruciating  day  we  were  working  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Victoria  Nile.  Dysentery,  malarh 
and  heat  exhaustion  had  kept  more  than  half  thi 
crew  flat  on  their  cots  back  in  camp.  By  midafter 
noon  the  explosive  sunlight,  boosted  up  into  ou 
faces  by  huge  tin-foil  reflectors,  cracked  ever 
Deborah.  She  collapsed  completely  and  our  doc 
tor  ordered  her  back  to  camp.  The  next  mornin 
she  was  ready  to  work  at  eight  o'clock. 

Though  she  has  the  most  exquisite  English  man 
ners,  her  enthusiasm  and  integrity  sometimes  causi 
her  to  erupt  like  a  volcano.   Perhaps  only  Tallulali 
Bankhead  is  her  peer  when  it  comes  to  the  verbal 
castigation  of  a  sloppy  or  malingering  technician.    I 

Deborah  Kerr  is  definitely  a  gal  people  enjo;j 
knowing. 


IN  ONE  way  a  new  motion  picture  is  like  a  nev 
airplane;  both  are  on  the  drawing  boards  year 
before  the  public  sees  them.  In  the  case  of  Kin 
Solomon's  Mines,  the  draftsman,  designer,  inven 
tor,  and  even  salesman  was  a  Metro  produce 
named  Sam  Zimbalist.  Ever  since  1947,  Zimbalr 
had  been  begging,  cajoling,  persuading  the  power 
that  be  that  a  great  picture  could  be  made  not  onl 
about  Africa  but  in  Africa,  and  that  Rider  Hag 
gard's  adventure  classic  was  it. 

After  he  had  determined  on  State  Departmen 
levels  that  there  would  be  no  serious  government; 
objections  to  the  project  by  the  United  State;' 
Britain  or  Belgium,  he  finally  persuaded  Metro  t 
send  Walter  Strohm,  a  production  expert,  to  Ali 
rica.  After  six  months  of  travel  and  inquiry  Strohr 
finally  reported — in  10,000  words — "I  think  it  caf 
be  done." 

Then  a  unit  manager  went  to  Africa  to  mak 
contracts  for  local  services  and  personnel.  Direci 
tors,  cameramen  and  staff  arrived  to  retrace  thlj 
proposed  safari  route.  And  finally,  when  all  excep 
the  actual  shooting  was  done,  the  "high-priced  taJ 
ent" — the  actors — arrived.  With  all  this  advancl 
preparation,  there  was  still  an  enormous  amount  til 
do  before  shooting  a  mass  scene  like  our  finfl 
ngonw  at  Machakos. 

The  local  D.O.  (district  officer)  had  to  be  alerte. 
as  to  the  exact  date  and  make  a  safari  around  hi, 
district  visiting  various  tribal  leaders.  With  eacj 
chief  a  deal  had  to  be  worked  out  as  to  how  man 
shillings  (or  francs  or  cows  (Continued  on  page  4"j 
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Map  indicates  14,000-mile  route  covered  during  five-month  safari  by  the  53  members  of  the  motion-picture  troupe 
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The  Cradle 


ly  BARBARA  DICKER 


Dimly  Jake  saw  mouths  opening  to  shout  bids.  It  had  been  their  bed,  his  and  Nellie's 


OOKING  haggard  and  tired  for  a  man  of  thirty- 
five,  Jake  Miller  sat  motionless  at  the  far  end 
-J  of  the  porch.   "Sput  Hummert  took  care  of 
erything  just  like  he  said  he  was  going  to,"  he  said 
ftly  to  Bill,  the  long-eared  mongrel  at  his  feet. 
The  front  part  of  the  porch  and  the  uncut  grass 
vn  before  it  hummed  with  activity.   Sput  Hum- 
i;rt,  the  auctioneer,  took  a  springy  step  to  the 
r»ve  which  his  men  had  disconnected  and  dragged 
jpm  the  kitchen. 

"This  here  stove's  a  good  'un,"  he  singsonged. 
Damn  that  Sput.  There  he  was  opening  the  oven 
or,  fumbling  with  the  catch,  when  all  he  had  to 
>  was  give  it  a  little  lift.  Nellie'd  been  the  last  to 
jch  that  stove.  Jake  hadn't  cooked  on  it  since  she 
:d  last  week  when  the  baby  was  born. 
Jake  stood  up  unsteadily  and  walked  out  behind 
p  house. 

"Fifteen  dollars,"  someone  bid  loudly. 
Jake's  feet  crunched  over  the  cinders  in  front  of 
e  barn.  He  went  in  and  reached  a  large  hand 
ound  the  door  of  the  toolroom  for  his  bottle  of 
lisky.  The  dog  watched  mournfully  as  he  tilted 
e  bottle  and  moved  his  Adam's  apple  out  and 
ck,  out  and  back  so  that  the  liquor  could  pour 
iwn. 

He  forced  the  cork  back  with  a  damp  twist  and 

t  the  bottle  carefully  back  in  its  corner;  then  he 

haled  heavily  and  wiped  his  wet  lips,  his  un- 

aven  chin,  with  the  hairy  back  of  his  hand. 

Weaving  back  toward  the  house,  Jake  watched 

lur  men  move  the  stove  to  one  side  of  the  porch. 

:>ut  had  probably  sold  it.   He  leaned  against  the 

Jugh  bark  of  a  locust  tree  and  waited  to  see  what 

'xild  happen  next,  the  dog  stretched  out  beside 

m. 

Sput  lined   up   the   dining-room  chairs.    Their 
■  cient  black  finish  shone  all  the  way  to  the  locust 
Ue.  "Over  a  hundred  years  old,  these  Pennsylva- 
:a  Dutch  chairs,"  Sput  whined.  "The  original  lac- 
ier and  hearts-and-flowers  design — " 
Nellie's  grandmother  had  given  those  chairs  to 
lr  and  Jake  for  a  wedding  present. 
Mrs.  Bailey,  who  lived  on  the  next  farm,  bid 
udly,  "Ten  dollars  each." 

A  small  woman  in  city  clothes  stood  at  one  side 
the  porch.  She  had  been  admiring  the  chairs. 
;ifteen  each,"  she  cried.  Jake  hoped  the  city 
Jman  got  them.  Neighbors  could  be  vultures,  and 
ellie  not  in  her  grave  a  week. 
"Seventeen."  That  was  Cy  Taturh,  Jake's  closest 
iend.  No  wonder  Cy  didn't  look  at  him,  ashamed 
jore'n  likely. 
I  "Eighteen  fifty,"  called  the  city  woman.  But  Mrs. 

finally  got  them  at  twenty  dollars  each. 
The  cherry  table  brought  out  even  more  bidders. 


Mrs.  Bailey  was  bidding  again.  Where'd  she  gotten 
all  the  money? 

Back  in  the  barn,  trailed  by  Bill,  Jake  took  an- 
other pull  at  the  bottle.  Cy  Tatum  met  him  when 
he  came  out  of  the  barn  door.  "Come  on  over  to 
our  place  until  the  sale's  over,  Jake,"  he  suggested. 

"Nope,  I'll  stay  here."  Jake  swayed  toward  the 
house  and  sat  down  on  the  pump  platform.  He 
thrust  his  long  legs  out  toward  the  people  and 
leaned  back  on  one  elbow.  Cy  stood  back  watching. 

They  had  taken  the  bed  apart  to  bring  it  down- 
stairs. Sput  balanced  the  headboard  with  difficulty. 
"Solid  walnut,"  he  crooned,  "hand-carved." 

Jake  couldn't  take  his  eyes  off  the  bed.  Dimly, 
he  saw  faces  moving,  mouths  opening  to  shout  bids. 
It  had  been  their  bed,  his  and  Nellie's.  Warm  and 
sweet  and  small  she  had  lain  beside  him  in  the  bed. 
A  sigh  stirred  deep  within  him,  rose  and  swelled, 
tore  at  his  chest,  and  escaped  exhausted  from  his 
mouth.  His  throat  tightened  and  the  bobbing 
heads  blurred  before  his  tear-filled  eyes.  He  stum- 
bled to  his  feet  and  went  toward  the  toolroom.  Cy 
and  Paul  Bailey  looked  at  each  other  and  shook 
their  heads. 

When  Jake  got  back  to  the  porch  the  Baileys 
were  loading  their  purchases  onto  a  truck.  Jake 
watched  Sput  push  the  bed  off  to  one  side,  probably 
sold.  The  sink  stand  went  for  twenty  dollars;  it 
was  old  too. 

Then  Sput  reached  down  and  picked  up  the  cra- 
dle. As  he  lifted  it  to  the  marble-topped  dresser,  the 
little  pillow  with  its  freshly  laundered  cover  fell  to 
the  dirty  porch  floor. 

Jake  had  told  Sput  to  sell  everything  except  cloth- 
ing. He  never  wanted  to  see  the  things  again.  But 
he  had  forgotten  the  cradle.  Now  he  staggered 
toward  Sput  and  lunged  for  the  pillow.  He  picked 
it  up,  brushed  it  gently  with  his  rough  hand  and 
tenderly  set  it  back  on  the  little  sheets  that  Nellie 
had  made  for  it. 

It  was  a  beautiful  cradle  of  wide,  polished 
planks.  It  had  been  Nellie's.  It  was  to  have  been 
the  baby's — the  baby  born  after  ten  years  of 
waiting. 

"The  cradle  ain't  for  sale."  Jake  hung  menac- 
ingly over  Sput. 

"Sure,  Jake,  I'm  sorry." 

The  crowd  of  heads  whispered  softly,  sighed 
sympathetically,  and  watched  Jake  pick  up  the  cra- 
dle and  carry  it  away.  He  held  it  gently,  supporting 
it  from  beneath. 

Cy  followed  him  at  a  discreet  distance,  though 
Jake  did  not  know  that  he  was  there.  The  dog  loped 
along  at  his  side,  not  even  turning  to  chase  a  yellow 
butterfly  that  rose  from  a  clump  of  yarrow. 

At  the  end  of  his  driveway,  Jake  turned  into  a 


rocky  country  road.  The  sun  beat  down  upon  his 
back,  penetrating  his  dirty  shirt.  Liquor-odored 
sweat  streamed  down  his  body.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
toward  the  distant  range  of  mountains,  he  turned 
into  a  lane  and  started  up  the  hill.  At  the  cemetery 
gate  he  put  down  the  cradle  and  slipped  open  the 
iron  bolt.   His  dog  followed  him  through  the  gate. 

Jake  made  his  way  among  the  graves  to  a  fresh 
mound  on  which  a  few  stray  weeds  were  starting 
to  grow.  He  knelt  and  placed  the  cradle  on  the 
smooth  surface. 

Then  he  sat  down  where  the  bare  dirt  met  the 
clover-patched  grass.  One  of  his  hands  rested  on 
his  dog's  head;  the  other  reached  out  for  the  cradle, 
feeling  the  outline  of  a  tapering  rocker. 

A  breeze  which  had  gathered  the  odor  of  pine 
from  the  slopes  crossed  the  hilltop  and  cooled  his 
dirt-streaked  face,  his  weary  body.  It  was  good  to 
be  up  here  away  from  the  noise  of  the  sale.  Here 
he  could  think.  His  big  hand  absently  began  to 
tilt  the  cradle  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth. 

What  was  it  old  doc  had  said?  "We  couldn't  save 
her,  Jake.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  way." 

Old  doc  had  tried  to  hand  him  the  baby.  All  that 
Jake  had  seen  were  two  tiny  fists  stabbing  the  air 
and  a  blanket  that  moved  with  a  cry. 

As  he  inhaled  the  good  air,  and  felt  the  warmth 
of  the  dog's  body  under  his  hand,  Jake  began  to 
wonder  for  the  first  time  what  the  baby  looked  like. 
Cy  Tatum's  wife  was  taking  care  of  her,  but  she  was 
his  child,  his  and  Nellie's.  Why  hadn't  he  thought 
of  that  before?  She  was  a  part  of  Nellie — a  part  that 
still  lived. 

He  slipped  his  arms  under  the  cradle,  lifted  it  off 
the  grave  and  set  it  to  one  side.  His  open  palm 
lightly,  quickly  smoothed  out  the  ridges  the  rockers 
had  made. 

WAITING  at  the  cemetery  gate  Cy  saw  Jake 
coming  toward  him  with  the  cradle  in  his 
arms.  It  was  hard  to  tell  what  Jake  Miller  was 
thinking,  but  he  looked  different.  He  wasn't  drunk 
any  more.  Maybe  now'd  be  the  time  to  tell  him 
about  the  furniture  he  and  the  Baileys  had  bought 
so  Jake  would  have  it  when  he  came  to  his  senses. 
Sometimes  it  helped  if  a  man  could  be  made  to 
realize  how  much  his  friends  thought  of  him. 

Jake  was  in  a  hurry  now  to  get  to  Cy's.  Nellie 
wouldn't  want  him  to  leave  the  baby  with  someone 
else  for  so  long. 

Part  way  down  the  hill  Cy  reached  over  and  took 
the  heavy  cradle  from  Jake's  tired,  unprotesting 
arms.  "The  wife'll  be  glad  to  get  this  pretty  thing 
for  little  Nellie  to  sleep  in,"  Cy  told  his  friend. 
"Seems  like  babies  know  what's  intended  for  'em. 
Something  makeshift  ain't  near  so  good."    the  end 
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BY-PRODUCTS 


For  a  Better  Life 


THE  meat  industry  is  an  operation  that  makes 
5,000,000,000  hot  dogs  a  year  and  a  profit 
from  gallstones  in  old  dairy  cows.  Since  it 
deals  with  life  and  since  it  exists  because  it  produces 
food  for  human  life,  its  researches  are  enormously 
important.  Few  other  industries  touch  our  lives  so 
intimately.  "Because  of  this,"  says  John  Holmes, 
president  of  Swift  &  Company,  "we  must  have  a 
continuing  and  growing  research  program  and  be 
ready  to  make  the  changes  our  findings  indicate." 

The  industry  spends  more  than  $15,000,000  a 
year  in  research  in  its  own  laboratories  and  in  grants 
and  fellowships  to  universities,  colleges  and  hospi- 
tals. There  are  two  types  of  study:  one  which  deals 
with  product  improvement,  and  one  which  is  de- 
voted to  pure  research  that  is  not  directly  concerned 
with  product  value.  The  latter  is  exemplified  by  the 
present  researches  in  ACTH.  the  wonder  hormone 
from  the  anterior  lobe  of  a  hog's  pituitary  gland, 
and  in  cortisone,  the  equally  miraculous  hormone 
from  the  adrenal  gland  of  cattle.  The  two  re- 
searches overlap  sometimes  in  that  they  both  apply 
to  by-products. 

Product  research,  carried  on  by  all  the  major 
companies  and  a  great  many  of  the  minor  ones,  has 
to  do  with  such  things  as  why  meat  changes  color 
and  is  harmed  by  the  electric  light  in  a  showcase, 
and  the  shrinkage  in  the  processing  and  selling  of 
meat.  Shrinkage  is  due  to  dehydration  and  causes 
a  loss  of  about  4  per  cent  in  weight,  a  serious  loss 
when  you  consider  that  the  industry  processes  aud 
sells  22,000.000,000  pounds  of  meat  a  year. 

Swift  laboratories  believe  they  arc  close  to  a  solu- 
tion. They  propose  to  control  the  velocity  of  the 
infinitesimal  air  currents  in  the  storage  rooms  and 
to  effect  more  efficient  control  of  room  temperature 
and  humidity.  If  they  do,  they  believe  they  will  cut 
shrinkage  in  hall.  If  this  could  be  done  on  an  indus- 
try-wide basis,  it  would  save  440.000,000  pounds 
of  meat  a  year.  And  the  customer  would  get  better 


WE/IT  SHU  I  XK W.I.  may  be  cut  in  half  by 
research  being  pushed  in  laboratory  of  Swift 
&  Company,  of  which  John  Holmes  is  president 


CONCLUDING 
EVERYMAN'S  MEAT 


meat,  because  more  of  the  natural  juices  would  be 
preserved.  Meat  would  be  cheaper,  too,  because  of 
the  savings  to  the  industry. 

Research  leads  to  many  surprises.  For  instance, 
at  the  Hormel  Institute  in  Austin.  Minnesota,  Dr. 
L.  E.  Carpenter,  a  young  biochemist  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  is  trying  to  breed  a  miniature 
hog  that  will  weigh  only  60  pounds  at  maturity.  Dr. 
Carpenter  is  trying  to  do  this  because  he  wants  to 
study  the  relationship  between  human  influenza 
and  that  of  a  swine,  the  curious  likeness  between 
their  alimentary  ailments,  and  their  genera!  physio- 
logical similarities.  You  may  like  it  or  not,  but  Sus 
scrota  and  Homo  sapiens  tick  very  much  the  same, 
and  it's  even  believed  now  by  some  that  a  hog  with 
a  head  cold  or  influenza  can  infect  a  human,  and 
vice  versa.  "It's  getting  so  you  don't  dare  sneeze  in 
a  hogpen,"  says  one  Hormel  official.  "If  you  do, 
one  of  the  research  boys  will  give  you  what  for." 

Sixty-pound  hogs  will  be  belter  for  such  experi- 
ments than  the  ordinary  animal.  The  efforts  to 
breed  them  are  an  example  of  pure  research.  "But," 
says  Dr.  Carpenter,  "I  now  think  I'll  run  into  some- 
thing else.  It'll  take  about  five  years,  I  figure,  to 
alter  the  genes  of  these  hogs  to  produce  my  little 
animal,  but  when  I'm  through  I  have  a  hunch  I'll 
have  something  more  than  a  fine  experimental  sub- 
ject: I  think  I'll  have  a  grade  of  pork  and  ham  such 
as  no  gourmet  ever  hoped  to  taste." 

Even  the  United  States  government  brings  re- 
search problems  to  the  meat  industry,  which  has  set 
up  a  foundation  to  handle  such  studies.  This  is  the 
American  Meat  Institute  Foundation,  which  is 
housed  in  a  new  building  recently  built  on  the  Uni- 


ME/1T  SCIENTISTS  must  look  ahead  20 
years  in  seeking  for  new  uses  of  by-products, 
says  Victor  Conquest  of  Armour  &  Company 


versity  of  Chicago  campus.  Its  research  is  undc 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Henry  R.  Kraybill,  inte: 
nationally  known  chemist. 

The  American  Meat  Institute  is  an  organizati* 
of  more  than  500  packing  companies,  large  an 
small.  It  works  on  industry-wide  problems,  watche 
legislation  in  Washington  that  might  affect  the  ir 
dustry,  and  docs  general  chores  for  the  packers.  I 
collaboration  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  th 
foundation,  a  nonprofit  institution,  has  assigned 
group  of  scientists  to  various  problems.  One  prot 
lem  was  presented  by  the  Department  of  Agricu 
ture,  which  signed  a  contract  with  the  foundation  t 
work  it  out.  The  Department  wants  to  know  jus 
what  quality  in  beef  is  anyway,  and  how  it  is  de 
termincd. 

We  have  been  going  on  the  assumption  that 
butcher  could  look  at  a  piece  of  beef  and  to 
whether  it  was  good  or  not.  It  comes  as  a  surpris 
to  learn  that  up  to  now  nobody  ever  has  been  abl 
to  define  quality  in  beef,  except  when  it  has  bee 
cooked  and  tasted,  and  it's  a  little  late  by  then. 

What  is  quality?  is  it  a  matter  of  texture?  Is  it 
matter  of  the  color  of  fat  and  its  incidence  throug. 
the  lean?  Does  it  vary  in  identical  pieces  of  meat 
Things  like  these  the  foundation  is  attempting  t 
find  out  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Ever  since  people  began  to  eat  meat,  apparently 
there  have  been  only  rules  of  thumb  for  meat  grac 
ing.  In  beef,  the  government  inspector  looks  at  th 
conformation  of  the  carcass,  the  thickness  an 
color  of  the  sheath  of  fat,  the  amount  of  fat  mat 
bling  in  the  lean  and  a  few  other  things.  On  th 
basis  of  what  he  sees  he  pronounces  the  carcass  t 
be  prime — that  is,  choice — good  or  commercial. 

But  these  are  only  visual  tests.  They  have  bee 
handed  down  through  generations,  but  there  is  nc 
a  shred  of  scientific  worth  in  them.  Moreovei 
neither  the  inspectors,  the  packers'  people  nor  th 
retail  butcher  can  be  sure  of  the  meat  thus  class 


WIIEN  THE  AUTO  industry  took  curlcji 
hog    hair    from    cushions,    Wilson's,    unde 
C.  V.  Becker,  pioneered  its  use  in  insulation 
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SOURCE  OF  COR TI SOiVE,  the  wonder-working  hormone  from  the  adrenal  gland  of  cattle, 
is  pointed  to  by  Clarence  Bates,  beef  kill  foreman  at  George  A.  Horinel  &  Company.  Cortisone, 
[which  helps   correct   action   of   adrenal   glands,   is   important  in  process   of  treating  arthritis 


By  HENRY 
LA  COSSITT 


WII.4T  tS  QUALITY  in  meat?  Nobody  knows,  until  he's  eaten  it.  But  if  tests  being  run  by 
Ike  American  Meat  Institute  Foundation  turn  out  successfully,  the  industry  will  learn  how  to 
make  good  meat  even  better.     Here's  Dr.  D.   M.  Doty,  of  the  institute,  with  a  "bite  tester" 


fied,  because  they  don't  know  what  quality  is,  nor 
have  they  any  absolute  method  of  determining  it. 
You've  doubtless  found  this  out  for  yourself,  when 
that  magnificent  steak  you've  been  looking  forward 
to  turns  out  to  have  all  the  tenderness  of  a  para- 
trooper's boot.  You  storm  back  to  the  butcher  and 
he  looks  crestfallen  and  says  he  can't  understand 
it  because  he  "selected-that-piece-of-meat-for-you- 
himself-and-it-ought-to-have-been-good." 

He's  right.  Nobody  could  understand  it.  The 
piece  of  meat  looked  good,  by  all  known  standards, 
but  that's  all — and  that  isn't  enough.  So  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  placed  a  contract  with  the 
Meat  Institute  Foundation,  which  is  now  trying  to 
solve  the  problem. 

If  the  foundation's  scientists  learn  the  answer  to 
quality  in  meat,  it  won't  be  hard  to  get  the  house- 
wife to  accept  it,  because  all  doubt  concerning  meat 
quality  will  have  been  removed  forever.  Whatever 
the  government  inspector  or  packer  grader  has 
stamped  on  the  meat  will  indicate  exactly  what 
quality  it  is,  and  she'll  be  able  to  depend  on  it. 

This  research  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  D.  M. 
Doty,  head  of  the  Analytical  and  Physical  Chem- 
istry Division  of  the  foundation.  Dr.  Doty  is  a  dark- 
haired  man  who  looks  as  if  he'd  be  as  much  at  home 
coaching  an  athletic  team  as  in  the  cloistered  lab- 
oratory; and  actually  he  is,  in  a  sense,  coaching  a 
team,  a  scientific  team.  Dr.  Doty  can't  release  any 
findings  as  yet,  because  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's contract  reserves  that  right  for  the  govern- 
ment, but  1  was  shown  the  experiments  that  are 
being  conducted. 

I  saw  them  electrocute  beef  carcasses  to  see  if 
conductivity  varies  with  the  carcass  and  if  so,  if  con- 
ductivity has  anything  to  do  with  quality  in  beef.  I 
looked  through  a  microscope  in  the  laboratory  of 
Dr.  Hse  Wang,  the  foundation's  histologist,  at  a 
piece  of  beef  1/2500  of  an  inch  thick.  Dr.  Wang  is 
studying  the  structure  of  meat  to  see  if  this  affects 
quality. 

There  are  hundreds  of  such  slices  on  glass  slides, 
and  under  the  powerful  microscope  one  can  see  the 
lean  tissue  that  looks  like  a  brick  wall,  the  fat  cells 
surrounding  the  lean,  and  the  collagen  and  elastin 
tissues.  Collagen  binds  the  muscle,  or  lean  meat; 
elastin  is  the  tissue  that  enables  the  muscle  to  bend. 

Various  Tests  Applied  to  Beef 

Dr.  Wang  is  measuring  the  total  content  of  mus- 
cle fiber — beef  usually  is  about  95  per  cent  muscle 
— counting  the  fibers  and  even  measuring  the  size 
of  each  fiber.  He  also  is  measuring  how  much  col- 
lagen and  elastin  and  pure  fat  there  are  in  connec- 
tive tissue  and  how  it  is  distributed. 

Beyond  these,  there  are  chemical  tests,  enzyme 
tests,  and  there  is  even  "a  biting  machine,"  some- 
thing like  a  miniature  guillotine,  that  determines 
toughness  when  the  knife  is  pressed  slowly  through 
the  meat. 

All  tests  are  checked  against  one  another  each 
day,  and  each  day,  also,  there  is  an  organoleptic 
test.  "Organoleptic"  is  a  24-carat  word  that  simply 
means  "sensory."  All  it  means  is  that  the  meats  are 
tested  for  quality  by  eating  them.  This  is  necessary 
because  all  the  scientific  tests  in  the  world  wouldn't 
be  worth  an  old  piece  of  gristle  without  this  final 
and  personal  one.  After  all,  the  proof  of  the  steak 
is  in  the  eating;  and  flavor,  aroma,  tenderness,  juici- 
ness, etc.,  are  checked  with  the  laboratory  findings. 
Everybody  in  the  foundation  takes  part  in  organo- 
leptics. 

They  have  discovered  at  the  foundation  that  well- 
done  beef  loses  none  of  its  food  value,  so  if  you're 
a  well-done  addict,  pay  no  attention  to  the  rare 
school's  claim  that  you  ruin  meat  by  cooking  it 
thoroughly.  It  also  has  proved  there's  no  difference 
in  the  protein  value  of  beef,  lamb  and  pork. 

Another  of  the  foundation's  scientists.  Dr.  B.  S. 
Schweigert,  of  Eau  Claire.  Wisconsin,  is  rummag- 
ing around  in  the  mysteries  of  protein  and  vitamins. 
His  work  is  part  of  another  (Continued  on  page  46) 
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Grand 
Shoes 


Only  two  people  knew  the  secret  of 
the  crime:  the  murderer,  and  one 
surprise  witness — who  was  either 
very    stupid    or    very,    very    smart 

By  JOHN  ANDREW 
RICE 


TO  THIS  day  I  don't  for  the  life  of  me  know 
whether  Jacob  was  really  dumb  or  only  acted 
dumb.  I  have  gone  over  the  whole  thing 
again  and  again,  from  the  first  time  he  shined  my 
shoes  and,  when  he  got  through,  looked  up  and 
asked,  "Spit?" — and  me  not  knowing  what  to  say — 
until  the  last  time,  and  then  his  "Spit?"  was  almost 
a  laugh  and  I  could  have  sworn  he  winked.  But 
next  minute  I  wasn't  sure,  and  I'm  not  sure  now. 
All  I  do  know  is  that  if  he  wasn't  dumb  I've  never 
seen  anybody  smarter. 

He  hadn't  asked  me  that  first  time  whether  I 
wanted  a  shine.  As  soon  as  I  was  seated  in  the 
barber  chair  and  before  old  man  Beeman  had  even 
started  chewing  at  my  hair  with  his  dull  scissors, 
Jacob  hurried  over  with  his  homemade  shine  box 
and  grabbed  my  foot  and  started  in.  I  was  just 
about  to  object  when  Jacob  said,  without  looking  up 
and  to  nobody  in  particular,  "Jedge  Bascombe's 
shoes,"  and  a  second  later  the  door  opened  and  an 
old  man  looking  like  a  Confederate  general  came 
in,  and  said,  while  he  was  closing  the  door,  "No 
shine  today,  thank  you,  Jacob." 

A  couple  of  days  later  the  same  thing  happened, 
only  this  time  Jacob  was  busy  with  somebody  else 
when  I  came  in  to  get  a  shave — men  still  got  shaved 
in  barbershops  fifteen  years  ago — and  he  didn't  get 
to  me  until  old  Beeman  had  my  mouth  full  of  lather. 
Beeman  was  a  terrible  barber.  I  didn't  dare  open 
my  mouth  to  tell  Jacob  I  didn't  want  a  shine,  nor 
my  eyes  either,  and  presently  I  heard  him  say,  "Mr. 
Slemp's  shoes."  The  door  clicked  then  and  I  heard 
a  young  harsh  voice  say,  "Shine  'em  up,  Jake."  It 
happened  once  more,  this  announcing  somebody's 
shoes,  while  old  man  Beeman  was  giving  me  what 
he  called  a  shave.  Jacob  said,  "Mr.  Peguee's  shoes," 
and  a  voice  said,  "Not  today,  Jacob,  thank  you  all 
the  same,"  and  the  way  he  pronounced  the  word — 
sort  of  like  "seem" — told  you  he  couldn't  have 
come  from  anywhere  but  Charleston. 

When  at  last  I  was  allowed  to  sit  up  and  old 
Beeman  was  dusting  me  with  some  awful-smelling 
talcum,  I  found  myself  facing  the  single  looking 
glass,  so  old  it  was  like  trying  to  see  through  a  fog, 
and  fly-specked  besides.  All  I  could  see  was  two 
dim  figures  sitting  side  by  side,  and  old  Beeman's 
nose  almost  touching  my  face,  he  was  so  near- 
sighted. Jacob  was  now  shining  my  left  shoe,  his 
woolly  head  bowed  over  his  work,  and  again  he 
looked  up,  like  he  had  the  first  time,  and  asked, 
"Spit?"  and  I,  knowing  now  what  he  meant,  nod- 
ded. 

He  took  careful  aim  at  the  cap  of  my  shoe  and 
spat,  and  then  went  into  action.  He  caught  the 
ends  of  his  polishing  rag  and  jerked  it  back  and 
forth  so  fast  1  could  feel  my  foot  getting  hot;  and 
then  he  would  make  the  rag  pop  like  a  pistol  shot, 
going  faster  and  faster,  polish  and  pop,  until  you'd 
have  thought  he  was  crazy.  A  voice  behind  me,  the 


harsh  one,  said,  "Jake's  hot  today,"  but  Jacob  took 
no  notice  of  him.  He  spat  on  my  right  shoe,  the  one 
he  had  polished  first,  and  went  through  his  popping 
act  again.  Then  he  did  a  funny  thing.  He  touched 
one  shoe  and  then  the  other,  the  way  a  woman  will 
pat  a  baby's  face,  and  said,  "Grand  shoes."  It  made 
me  feel  good,  because  I'd  always  been  particular 
about  my  shoes. 

After  a  while  I  got  used  to  Jacob  and  his  queer 
ways,  as  I  got  used  to  the  town.  It  was  a  small  town 
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He  jumped  up  on  the  run,  reached  for  his  gun,  and  wa9  halfway  to  Jacob  before  the  sheriff  grabbed  him 


and  tending  furnace,  and  then  he  had  gotten  this 

job  with  old  man  Beeman  and  from  that  time  on 

I  the  barbershop  was  practically  his.   I  asked  Judge 

I  Bascombe  about  him  one  day  and  the  judge  smiled 

I  behind  his  Civil  War  mustache  and  said,  "Most  peo- 

i  pie  think  he's  a  little  crazy — 'touched  in  the  head,' 

they  say — but  I  have  my  doubts.    You  may  have 

been  startled  the  first  time  you  heard  him  announce 

somebody's  feet."   I  nodded. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it  may  be  stupidity,  or  it  may  be 


something  else.  I  don't  know.  But  he  knows  what 
he's  talking  about.  There  isn't  a  pair  of  shoes  in 
town — men's  shoes — that  he  doesn't  know  at  sight. 
He  seems  to  have  a  sort  of  passion  for  shoes.  I 
suppose  you  are  aware  that  he  pays  you  a  compli- 
ment?" I  looked  puzzled  and  he  laughed.  "He  calls 
yours  'grand  shoes.'  He  never  calls  mine  any- 
thing." He  looked  down  at  his  elastic-sided  boots. 
"I  think  he's  a  little  sorry  for  them.  You  will  have 
discovered  that  he  has  established  the  right  to  pol- 


ish the  shoes  of  everybody  who  comes  into  the  bar- 
bershop, unless  expressly  forbidden — hardly  con- 
clusive evidence  of  insanity." 

The  barbershop  was  a  sight.  The  floor  was  usu- 
ally inch-deep  in  hair  because  old  Beeman  wouldn't 
let  Jacob  sweep  up  until  closing  time — said  it  made 
him  sneeze — and  the  flies  had  specked  everything 
in  sight.  The  only  polish  about  the  place  was  what 
Jacob  put  on  shoes;  no  chromium  like  you  see 
everywhere    now,    no    (Continued   on    page    68,) 
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Jackie  rides  the  bench  these  days,  but  he's  learning  all  the  time  under  the  supervision  of  shrewd  Manager  Casey  Stengel 

Reluctant  Yankee 

By  RED  SMITH 

Bonus  player  Jackie  Jensen's  dream  of  becoming  a  major-leaguer  came  true 
in  a  hurry,  but  he  thinks  heVl  have  been  better  off  waiting  a  few  years  more 


FOR  a  whole  week,  Jack  Eugene  Jensen  had 
been  a  professional  baseball  player.  To  him.  it 
seemed  longer.  To  his  manager,  Charlie  Dres- 
sen,  it  seemed  an  indeterminate  sentence,  say  from 
99  years  to  life. 

Jackie  Jensen  couldn't  remember  a  time  when 
he  hadn't  been  active  in  sports,  hadn't  dreamed  of 
playing  professional  ball.  As  a  high-school  junior 
in  Oakland.  California,  he  had  been  chosen  on  the 
all-city  teams  in  baseball,  football  and  basketball. 
As  a  senior,  he  had  repeated  in  all  spurts.  As  a 
junior  in  the  University  of  California,  he'd  been  All- 
America  fullback,  had  run  67  yards  for  a  touch- 
down in  the  Rose  Bowl. 

He  was  a  home-town  hero  of  monumental  pro- 
portions and  his  name  wasn't  altogether  unknown 
in  Chicago,  and  New  York  and  Poplar  Bluff.  Mis- 
souri, when  he  joined  the  Oakland  team  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  League  in  June  of  1949,  signing  for  a 
bonus  which,  the  sports  writers  guessed,  was  about 


$40,000  cash  with  a  three-year  contract  at  $15,000. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  a  hitter. 

He  got  into  his  first  game  as  a  substitute,  went  to 
bat  twice  and  made  no  hits.  The  next  night  he 
started  in  left  field  and  got  three  "handle  hits." 
("Maybe  they  looked  like  line  drives  from  the 
stands,"  he  said  afterward,  "but  they  were  bloop- 
ers.'' )    Then  a  week  passed,  hitless  and  desolate. 

During  Jacks  twenty-two  years  the  Jensens  had 
moved  around  Oakland  a  good  deal.  There  was 
hardly  a  section  of  town  where  he  didn't  have 
friends — friends  he  could  now  sec  in  the  stands, 
watching  expectantly  when  he  went  up  to  the  plate. 
He  would  strike  out  or  pop  up  and  walk  back  to 
the  bench  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  ashamed  to 
look  up  toward  the  section  where,  he  knew,  his 
former  playmates  on  the  California  football  squad 
would  be  sitting  in  uncomfortable  silence. 

Twenty-two  times  he  went  to  bat.  Twenty-two 
times,  with  gruesome  celerity,  he  returned  to  the 
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dugout.    Then,  on  a  Saturday  night,  the  Oakla 
team  played  in  San  Francisco  before  the  bigg< 
crowd  Jensen  had  ever  seen  in  a  baseball  park.  L; 
in  the  game  a  San  Francisco  batter  lifted  a  sh<t 
fly  to  left. 

"I  got  it!"  Jensen  yelled,  and  up  in  the  stands  li 
old  grammar  teacher  turned  pale.  So  did  Jackie i 
moment  later  when  he  realized  he  couldn't  mas 
the  play.  He  raced  in,  lunged  forward,  and  tjl 
ball  ticked  his  glove,  squibbling  away  out  of  reai 
The  winning  run  scored. 

"How  did  I  feel?"  Jensen  has  said.  "I  thougl 
Let  me  out  of  this — Take  back  the  bonus  money 
Tear  up  my  contract — Give  me  back  my  amatc 
standing — Let  me  go  back  to  college — Let  me  hi 
— Just  get  me  out  of  here." 

But  there  was  no  place  in  Oakland  where  Ja 
Jensen  could  hide  unrecognized.    And  anyway, 
had  an  appointment  for  the  next  morning.  A  ga 
ering  had  been  arranged  to  announce  his  enga; 
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ment  to  Zoe  Ann  Olsen.  the  delectable  little  blonde 
who  helped  America  sweep  the  diving  champion- 
ships in  the  1948  Olympics. 

On  his  first  time  at  bat  that  Sunday  afternoon, 
Jensen  hit  a  pitch  out  of  sight  beyond  the  wall  in 
left-center  field.  Later  in  the  game  he  hit  another 
home  run.  The  firm  of  Olsen  &  Jensen  was  in  busi- 
ness. 

Success  story?  Well,  in  a  manner  of  speaking. 
Jensen  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Yankees  now. 
As  far  back  as  he  can  remember — and  he  can  re- 
member when  he  was  a  kid  of  seven  watching  Joe 
DiMaggio  play  for  San  Francisco — he  wanted  to 
be  a  Yankee.  But  if  he  had  his  druthers  now,  he'd 
be  a  busher  learning  to  be  a  ballplayer. 

Jack  Jensen  is  a  major-leaguer  in  spite  of  him- 
self. He  is  a  splendid  athlete,  a  fine  young  prospect 
who,  it  may  yet  be,  is  in  over  his  depth.  If  he 
drowns,  baseball  can  blame  its  idiotic  bonus  rule. 

Baseball  Moguls  Pull  Boners  Too 

Possibly  inspired  by  the  example  set  in  high 
places,  the  men  who  own  baseball  have  developed  a 
talent  for  occasional  stupidity  that  reaches  its  full- 
est flower  when  they  make  rules  to  govern  them- 
selves. A  few  years  ago,  in  an  effort  to  curb  the 
loathsome  practice  of  giving  away  money  to  kids 
from  schools  and  sand  lots,  they  applied  special 
regulations  to  free  agents  who  are  signed  for  more 
than  $6,000. 

Any  such  youth  must  be  designated  "a  bonus 
player."  He  may  be  farmed  out  only  once.  There- 
after he  cannot  be  sent  to  the  minors  unless  all  big- 
league  teams  waive  the  right  to  buy  him  for 
$10,000.  (It  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  the  chances 
of  other  clubs  giving  waivers  on  a  boy  whom  some 
scout  has  deemed  worth  an  investment  of  $40,000 
or  $50,000.) 

Having  adopted  the  rule  in  solemn  conclave,  the 
owners  went  right  on  distributing  commencement 
gifts  of  $60,000,  $75,000  and  even  $100,000  to 
high-school  graduates.  As  a  result,  the  big-league 
woods  arc  filling  with  apple-cheeked  capitalists 
whom  the  bonus  rule  has  forced  to  the  top  before 
they  could  learn  to  play  ball. 

Proprietors  of  these  priceless  objets  d'art  have 
several  alternatives,  all  of  them  unhappy.  They 
can  play  the  young  man,  and  probably  lose  games 
because  of  him.  They  can  ask  for  waivers  and  risk 
losing  their  investment,  or  let  him  stay  in  the  minors 
where  he  becomes  eligible,  after  the  first  season,  to 
be  drafted  by  another  club. 

They  can  let  him  rust  away  on  the  bench,  wast- 
ing his  own  promise  and  spreading  dissension 
through  the  team.  Established  big-leaguers  mak- 
ing ordinary  salaries  will  resent  the  young  plutocrat, 
innocent  victim  though  he  may  be,  partly  because 
he  is  richer  than  they  and  partly  because  he  is 
crowding  out  some  other  player  who  might  help 
win  a  pennant  worth  $5,000  apiece  to  every  opera- 
tive. 

There  is  only  one  other  choice  for  the  owner: 
Pay  the  bonus  under  the  table,  hide  the  fact  that 
the  rookie  is  a  bonus  player,  and  let  him  come 
up  through  normal  minor-league  channels,  learn- 
ing his  trade  as  he  comes.  With  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  man  hired  to  enforce  baseball 
rules,  nobody  doubts  that  this  has  been  done.  It 
isn't  illegal;  it  is  merely  dishonest,  a  simple  case  of 
lying  and  implicating  the  boy  in  the  lie. 

A  dozen  years  ago  the  Philadelphia  Athletics 
hired  on  Ty  Cobb's  recommendation  a  youngster 
who,  like  Jack  Jensen,  had  been  a  football  star  at 
California  with  a  reputation  as  a  hitter.  There  was 
no  bonus  rule  then,  but  Sam  Chapman's  contract 
provided  that  he  could  not  be  sent  to  the  minors. 
He  started  with  a  rush,  then  floundered  for  three 
seasons.  Used  to  walk  the  streets  at  night,  worry- 
ing. In  the  spring  of  his  fourth  season  he  was  asked: 

"II  you  had  a  kid  brother  coming  into  baseball, 
would  you  advise  him  to  follow  your  example  or  to 
come  up  through  the  minors?" 

"I  think,"  Chapman  said,  "that  I've  made  the 
grade  at  last."  He  was  right.  That  year  he  became 
a  major-league  player.  "But  I've  been  doing  it  the 
hard  way,"  he  said.  "If  1  had  a  kid  brother,  I 
wouldn't  advise  him  to  try  to  learn  baseball  in  the 
big  leagues." 

"I  know,"  Jensen  said  when  Chapman's  advice 
was  quoted  to  him  this  spring.  "If  I  had  my  choice, 
I'd  like  to  come  up  through  the  minors.  At  least, 
I'd  like  another  year  in  Oakland.  Well,  maybe  not 
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Family  of  champions:  Jackie  and  his  wife,  the  former  Zoe  Ann  Olsen,  diving  titlist 


Oakland,  because  it's  awful  tough  in  your  home 
town  where  they  expect  so  much  of  you.  But  some- 
where in  the  Coast  League — in  San  Diego  or  San 
Francisco  or  Seattle,  maybe. 

"Because  I'm  sure  I  could  play  good  ball  in  the 
Coast  League.  I  don't  think  I  played  good  ball 
there  last  summer." 

Because  of  the  bonus  rule,  though,  Jensen  has  no 
choice.  And  because  of  his  family's  financial  posi- 
tion, he  had  no  choice  about  the  bonus  that  Oak- 
land offered,  either.  The  Jensens  never  were  in  a 
position  to  turn  down  that  kind  of  money.  When 
Jackie  was  a  baby  his  mother  was  left  to  support 
three  sons. 

"She  worked  in  a  warehouse,"  he  said,  "from 
seven  thirty  in  the  morning  until  six  thirty  at  night. 
My  two  older  brothers  never  had  time  for  sports, 
they  had  to  work.  One  is  in  the  insurance  business 
now.  the  other  teaches  art  and  paints  on  the  side. 
They're  both  pretty  successful." 

Jack  was  a  husky  kid,  although  not  especially 
big.  He  worked  in  restaurants,  he  loaded  freight 
cars,  he  had  jobs  in  various  manufacturing  plants, 
including  a  honey  factory.  (It  is  a  surprise  to  dis- 
cover that  people,  not  bees,  work  in  honey  plants.) 

"Still,"  he  says,  "I've  always  had  things  fairly 
easy,  always  had  pretty  much  what  I  wanted.  I  went 
to  Oakland  Junior  High  and  then  to  Oakland  High. 
I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  on  those  all-city  teams 
my  last  two  years. 

"Then  I  went  into  the  Navy,  but  the  war  ended 
while  I  was  in  training  so  they  sent  me  up  to  Farra- 
gut,  in  Idaho,  as  athletic  instructor  for  general 
court-martial  prisoners. 

"When  I  got  out,  I  entered  Cal.  Gee,  that  was 
everything  to  me.  Cal  was  the  only  school  I  ever 
wanted.  Then  1  got  to  play  on  my  home-town  team, 
and  now  I'm  a  Yankee.  I  guess  every  kid  wants  to 
be  a  Yankee.   I  always  did." 

As  a  physical  education  major  in  college,  Jensen 


continued  to  get  pretty  much  what  he  wanted  out 
of  sports.  He  was  a  winning  pitcher.  And  when  the 
professors  barred  him  from  spring  sports  because  of 
academic  flabbiness,  he  blandly  enrolled  in  a  course 
called  Theory  of  Coaching,  taught  by  Lynn  Wal- 
dorf, the  football  coach,  which  required  daily  lab- 
oratory work  on  the  football  practice  field. 

One  thing  he  wanted  was  to  gain  1,000  yards  in 
his  last  football  season,  1948.  Coming  up  to  the 
final  regular  game — "the  Big  Game,"  it  is  called  in 
the  Bay  Area,  when  California  and  Stanford  meet 
— he  needed  about  80  yards.  It  looked  like  a  fairly 
soft  touch,  for  California  was  headed  for  the  Rose 
Bowl  and  Stanford  had  terrified  nobody  but  its 
coach,  Marchy  Schwartz. 

Jensen,  running  boldly,  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  an  advance  that  produced  a  touchdown  and 
seven  points.  Then  Stanford  went  native.  Stanford 
scored  but  failed  to  convert,  leaving  California  in 
front,  7  to  6. 

California  was  harried,  hammered,  driven  back, 
cornered  in  its  own  territory,  where  it  was  fourth 
down,  30  yards  to  go.  Jensen  dropped  back  to  punt 
and  the  Stanfords  hitched  their  britches,  resolved  to 
block  the  kick  and  push  over  the  winning  touch- 
down. 

As  the  ball  was  snapped,  a  Californian  up  front 
bungled  his  assignment,  pulled  out  of  the  line. 
Jensen  saw  a  covey  of  Stanfords  booming  down  on 
him.  He  cuddled  the  ball  to  his  bosom  and  bolted 
up  the  middle  tor  31  yards  and  a  first  down.  He 
had  his  season's  total  of  1,000  yards  and  California 
had  the  ball  game  by  one  point. 

"I  guess  that  was  my  luckiest  game,"  Jack  says 
now. 

Meanwhile  sports  had  brought  him  a  collateral 
interest.  Some  years  before,  a  friend  had  worked 
as  a  life  guard  in  the  swimming  pool  of  the  Athens 
Athletic  Club.  Dropping  around  occasionally  to 
help  his  pal  guard  lives.  (Continued  on  page  59) 
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PEIPPS  to  the  Rescue 

By  P.  G.  WODEHOUSE 

Continuing  the  story  of  the  butler  who  proved  that 
nothing's  impossible  in  Hollywood,  except  the  people 


The  Story:  Somewhere  on  the  premises  of  Adela 
Shannon  Cork's  luxurious  Hollywood  home  was  the 
diary  of  the  late  Carmen  Flores,  a  Mexican  movie 
actress  of  flamboyant  temperament  and  interesting 
habits.  At  least,  various  persons  in  Adela's  household 
were  convinced  that  the  diary  must  be  there,  since  the 
house  had  belonged  to  Carmen  up  to  the  time  of  her 
death;  and  they  were  hunting  for  it  with  all  the  zeal  of 
people  who  needed  money  and  believed  that  a  spicy 
diary  would  be  a  gold  mine  if  properly  presented  to  the 
Hollywood  celebrities  named  in  it. 

Adela  herself,  as  yet,  knew  nothing  of  the  diary, 
though  she  would  be  certain  to  take  a  lively  interest  in 
its  financial  possibilities,  being  a  woman  with  a  single- 
minded  devotion  to  money.  Once  a  star  of  the  silent 
screen — when  she  was  known  as  the  Empress  of  Stormy 
Emotion' — Adela  had  long  since  retired,  but  she  could 
siill  whip  up  a  stormy  emotion,  especially  when  called 
upon  to  part  with  a  nickel  to  a  needy  relative. 

Of  needy  relatives  she  had  three:  Smedley  Cork, 
her  gay  dog  of  a  brother-in-law;  Jane  Shannon,  her 
breezy  sister,  who  was  reduced  to  writing  Adela's 
Memoirs  for  a  pittance;  and  her  niece,  Kay  Shannon. 
Kay  was  not  exactly  needy,  but  Joe  Davenport,  a 
sprightly  young  writer  who  was  in  love  with  her,  was 
down  almost  to  the  last  eight  thousand  cans  of  soup  he 
had  won  in  a  radio  jack  pot. 

Jane  and  Joe  hoped  to  start  a  literary  agency  with 
any  money  that  might  come  their  way  from  the  missing 
diary;  once  established  in  business,  Joe  was  sure  he 
could  persuade  Kay  to  marry  him — a  thing  she  had  so 
far  shown  no  intention  of  doing. 

A  rival  hunter  for  the  diary  was  Phipps,  Adela's  Eng- 
lish butler,  whose  only  flaw  was  that  he  had  once  served 
time  in  prison  as  a  safecracker.  In  fact,  the  only  per- 
son who  didn't  have  some  interest  in  the  diary  was 
Lord  Topham,  a  young  English  peer  who  was  Adela's 
house  guest.     Topham.  though  an  ass,  was  quite  rich. 

The  arrival  of  Joe  Davenport,  on  the  invitation  of 
Smedley,  created  a  certain  tension,  especially  in  Adela. 
And  at  the  height  of  the  tension,  Phipps  entered  the 
Garden  Room  to  announce  that  Smedley  was  in  prison. 


Ill 


IT  WAS  not  immediately  that  any  of  those  pres- 
ent found  themselves  able  to  comment  on  this 
front-page  piece  of  news.  Speech  was  wiped 
from  their  lips,  and  nothing  left  to  them  but  the 
language  of  the  eye,  which  is  always  unsatisfactory. 
Then  Kay  spoke. 

"Prison?" 

"Yes,  miss.  Mr.  Smedley  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
constabulary.  He  spoke  to  me  on  the  telephone 
from  the  jail  this  morning." 

A  shuddering  cry  broke  from  Adela's  lips.  Tot- 
ting up  the  household  expenses  week  by  week  and 
watching  him  at  meals  having  twice  of  everything, 
she  had  sometimes  thought  how  nice  it  would  be  if 
her  brother-in-law  were  a  disembodied  spirit,  his 
mortal  remains  safely  tucked  away  in  the  family 
vault,  but  she  had  never  hoped  that  he  would  some- 
day go  to  prison.  Prison  leads  to  publicity  of  the 
wrong  sort,  not  only  for  the  captive  himself  but 
for  his  relatives  by  marriage.  She  could  see  the 
headlines;  kin  of  adela  shannon  jailed,  insert 
— PHOTOGRAPH  of  adela  shannon.  She  had  an 
unpleasant,  fluttering  sensation  internally,  as  if  she 
had  been  swallowing  butterflies. 

"He  suggested  that  I  should  come  and  take  the 


requisite  steps  through  the  proper  channels,"  said 
Phipps.  "But  I  was  unable  to  leave  my  domestic 
duties." 

"It  didn't  occur  to  you  to  mention  this  to  any- 
one?" said  Jane. 

"No,  madam.  Mr.  Smedley  asked  me  to  respect 
his  confidence." 

Adela  was  clenching  and  unclenching  her  hands, 
as  if  she  were  gripping  a  brother-in-law's  throat. 
The  thought  may  have  been  passing  through  her 
mind  that  in  omitting  to  throttle  Smedley  earlier 
she  had  been  remiss.  One  keeps  putting  these 
things  off  and  is  sorry  later. 

"Did  you  learn  any  details?"  asked  Jane. 

"Yes,  madam.  Mr.  Smedley  supplied  me  with 
the  facts.  While  visiting  a  night  club  on  Ventura 
Boulevard  last  night,  he  stabbed  the  master  of  cere- 
monies with  an  oyster  fork.  The  latter,  visibly 
taken  aback,  summoned  the  management,  who 
summoned  the  police,  who  removed  Mr.  Smedley 
to  the  station  house.  I  hope  it  will  not  get  into  the 
papers,  madam." 

"I,  too,  Phipps.  At  the  thought  of  what  Louella 
Parsons  would  do  with  this  the  imagination  bog- 
gles." 

"Yes,  madam.   It  boggles  perceptibly." 

"Phipps,"  said  Adela  in  a  strangled  voice,  "you 
may  go." 

"Very  good,  madam." 

Relieved  of  the  butler's  presence,  Adela  was  able 
to  give  full  expression  to  the  emotions  surging 
within  her.  For  some  moments  she  proceeded  to 
speak  of  her  brother-in-law  in  terms  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  severe  if  he  had  been  a 
fiend  with  a  hatchet  who  had  just  slain  six.  It  was 
almost  a  perfect  character  sketch  of  the  absent  man, 
and  might  have  continued  indefinitely  had  she  not 
run  out  of  breath.  Jane  was  aware  of  an  unwilling 
respect  for  a  woman  she  had  never  liked.  Adela, 
she  felt,  might  have  her  faults,  but  you  had  to  ad- 
mire her  vocabulary. 

"Take  it  easy,"  she  urged. 

"Take  it  easy?  Ha!  So  this  is  what  happens  when 
I  stop  watching  Smedley  for  a  single  instant.  He's 
incorrigible." 

"A  word  I'll  bet  he  couldn't  have  said  last  night." 

Phipps  appeared.  "I  thought  you  would  wish  to 
know,  madam,"  he  said  in  a  discreet,  hushed  voice, 
"that  Mr.  Smedley  has  just  returned.  He  was  enter- 
ing the  front  door  as  I  passed  through  the  hall." 

"He's  not  in  prison?"  said  Kay. 

"Apparently  not,  miss." 

"How  was  he  looking?" 

"Not  very  roguish,  miss." 

Adela's  eyes  flashed  fire.  "Where  is  he?" 

"He  has  gone  to  his  room,  madam,  to  shave." 

"And  have  a  bath,  no  doubt,"  said  Jane. 

"He  has  had  a  bath,  madam.  He  was  washed  by 
the  authorities." 

"Phipps,"  said  Adela,  "you  may  go." 

"Very  good,  madam." 

"You'd  better  run  up  and  view  the  body,  Kay," 
said  Jane.  "He'll  be  wanting  someone  to  hold  his 
hand." 

Kay  was  looking  apprehensively  at  Adela,  who 
was  staring  before  her  with  quivering  nostrils. 

"Jane,  do  do  something.  She's  working  her- 
self up." 

"So  I  noticed,"  said  Jane.  "In  moments  of  emo- 
tion Adela  always  resembles  those  priests  of  Baal 


who  gashed  themselves  with  knives.   But  leave  il 
to  me.   I'll  attend  to  her." 

"What  a  comfort  you  are,  Jane." 

"The  Old  Master." 

"Bless  you." 

Kay  hurried  out,  and  Jane  came  back  to  Adela, 
who  was  now  grinding  her  teeth. 

"Now  then,  Adela,"  Jane  said  briskly,  "simmer 
down.  Come  off  the  boil,  will  you  please?" 

"Don't  talk  to  me!" 

"That's  just  what  I'm  going  to  do.  Adela,  you 
make  me  sick." 

"Well,  really!" 

Jane,  veteran  of  a  hundred  sisterly  battles  stretch 
ing  back  into  the  misty  past  of  a  mutual  nursery,! 
allowed  her  voice  to  rise.  "Sick,"  she  repeated 
"Sitting  there  licking  your  lips  at  the  prospect  of] 
tearing  the  stuffing  out  of  poor  old  Smedley.  What 
an  infernal  tyrant  you  are.  You  love  harrying  and! 
torturing  people.  You're  like  Simon  Legree,  though 
you  lack  Simon  Legree's  charm  of  manner.  I  al- 
ways maintain  that  you  killed  old  Al  Cork." 

ADELA,  who  had  been  about  to  take  up  thel 
.  Simon  Legree  issue,  decided  to  dispose  of  this| 
charge  first. 

"My  husband  was  run  over  by  a  sight-seeing  om- 
nibus." 

Jane  nodded.   There  was,  of  course,  somethingl 
in  what  she  said.    "That  may  have  helped,"  Jane  I 
agreed,  "but  it  was  being  married  to  you  that  really  I 
did  it.   But  it's  silly  having  these  family  fights,"  she 
went  on,  in  milder  vein.   "I'm  sorry  if  I  was  rude."; 

"You're  always  rude." 

"Well,  ruder  than  usual.  But  I'm  fond  of  Smed- 
ley. I  was  fond  of  him  when  he  was  a  boy  of  fifteen  I 
with  pimples.  I  was  fond  of  him  in  his  middle  pe- 
riod, when  he  was  scattering  his  money  on  Broad- 
way turkeys.  And  I'm  fond  of  him  now.  Some  sort] 
of  mental  flaw  in  me,  I  guess.  Maybe  I  ought  to  see 
a  psychiatrist.  Still,  there  it  is.  So  won't  you  skip  | 
the  red  tape  and  treat  him  decently?" 

Adela  bridled.  "I  was  under  the  impression  that  I 
I  had  treated  him  decently.  I  have  supported  him  | 
for  five  years.   And  a  great  strain  it  has  been." 

"Strain  be  damned!" 

"Must  you  curse  and  swear?" 

"Of  course  I  must.  What  do  you  expect  me  to  do  I 
when  you  insult  my  intelligence  by  trying  to  put 
gobbledygook  like  that  over  on  me?  Strain,  indeed! 
You  could  afford  to  support  a  dozen  Smedleys.  Al  j 
Cork  left  you  enough  money  to  sink  a  ship,  not  to  | 
mention  specific  instructions  that  you'd  got  to  sup- 
port Smedley.    And  whatever  you  spend  on  the 
poor  devil,  you  get  back  in  the  gratification  it  af- 
fords your  sadistic  instincts  to  have  him  under  your 
fat  thumb.   Am  I  being  rude  again?" 

"You  are." 

"I  thought  I  was.  All  right,  let  it  go.  But  don't 
forget  about  the  quality  of  mercy.  It  isn't  strained, 
you  know.  No,  sir!  It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  damn' 
rain  upon  the  place  beneath.   So  they  tell  me." 

"Quality  of  mercy?  Stuff  and  nonsense." 

"You'd  better  not  let  Shakespeare  hear  you  say- 
ing that." 

Adela  broke  off,  and  stiffened.  Smedley  was  enter- 
ing the  room,  followed  by  Kay.  "Ah!"  Adela  said. 

Smedley,  normally  so  dapper,  was  looking  soiled 
and  crumpled,  like  a  Roman  (Continued  on  page  50) 
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"A  thing  as  valuable  as  this  ought  not 
to  be  left  lying  about,"  Adela  said  in 
answer  to  Smedley's  anguished  query 
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They  never  told  me  this 
about  BETSY  ROSS 


By  EARL  SELBY 
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WHEN  I  was  in  school  (and  maybe 
this  goes  for  you,  too)  my  teachers 
always  gave  me  the  idea  Betsy  Ross 
was  a  plaster  saint.  In  telling  how  she  made 
a  flag  on  request  from  George  Washington 
they  pictured  her  only  as  a  stiff-backed  old 
woman  who  simply  lived  from  one  needle  to 
another.  I  have  now  discovered  that  Betsy 
was  quite  a  lady.  Brown-haired  and  charm- 
ing, blue-eyed  and  gay,  she  was  one  of  our 
country's  first  career  women— a  lady  who 
parlayed  brains  and  beauty  into  a  very  nice 
living. 

Also,  she  had  the  guts  to  do  anything  she 
wanted — and  was  quite  properly  known  as 
the  "little  rebel." 

And  when  it  came  to  romance  she  was 
right  in  there  pitching — with  three  husbands, 
in  a  box  score  that  reads  like  this: 

She  threw  over  one  childhood  beau,  to 
elope  with  her  first  husband  to  a  colonial 
"Gretna  Green" — even  though  it  meant  be- 
ing booted  out  of  both  church  and  family. 
When  her  husband  died  she  went  back  to  the 
beau — and  married  him.  And  when  husband 
number  two  died  she  upped  and  married  the 
man  who  had  brought  her  the  news  of  his 
death. 

I  would  never  have  known  all  this  about 
the  vivacious  Betsy  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a 
friend  whose  daughter  was  posing  for  the 
Marine  Corps'  Betsy  Ross  pictures  on  Flag 


Day.  (One  of  Betsy's  husbands  was  a 
Marine.)  He  told  me  he  was  glad  his  pretty 
daughter  could  use  some  of  the  colorful  and 
picturesque  full-skirted  clothes  of  colonial 
days — and  not  have  to  wear  the  Quakers' 
somber  gray  homespuns,  adorned  only  with  a 
little  white  cap. 

"How  do  the  Quakers  get  into  this?"  I 
asked. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  in  the  way  Philadelphians 
have  of  relating  facts  they  don't  consider 
very  important,  "Betsy  was  kicked  out  of  the 
Quakers." 

It  was  news  to  me  that  the  Quakers  had 
given  the  heave-ho  to-  Betsy^-but  my  friend 
was  100  per  cent  right.  And  the  reason  for 
it  was  that  the  real 'thing  had  come  along. 

Betsy,  who  was  born  Elizabeth  Griscom, 
in  Philadelphia,  was  the  eighth  of  17  chil- 
dren. In  keeping  with  the  custom  of  the 
times,  she  finished  grade  school,  and  then 
was  apprenticed  out  to  learn  something  about 
life.  Most  girls  went  into  domestic  service 
to  learn  cooking  and  housework,  but  not 
Betsy.  Rebelling  against  tradition,  she  went 
into  an  upholsterer's  shop  to  learn  a  trade, 
and  in  later  years  friends  realized  it  wasn't 
her  cooking  that  won  her  husbands. 

In  going  into  this  job,  Betsy  met  again  a 
young  man  named  John  Ross  whom  she'd 
known  slightly  as  a  child.  The  son  of  an 
assistant  rector  in  Philadelphia's  famous  Old 


Christ  Church  (it's  still  standing,  and  you 
can  see  where  George  Washington,  Ben 
Franklin,  Robert  Morris  and  other  famous 
men  worshiped),  Ross  was  one  of  Betsy's 
fellow  apprentices.  Apparently,  familiarity 
bred  love,  and  they  decided  to  get  married. 

There  was  this  hitch:  Betsy  was  born  a 
Quaker  while  Ross  was  an  Episcopalian.  And 
Betsy  knew  her  strict  parents  would  never 
okay  a  marriage  outside  the  Quaker  faith. 
But  because  she  was  a  lady  of  gumption,  and 
knew  how  to  get  what  she  wanted,  she  waited 
until  her  twenty-first  birthday  and  then  fer- 
ried across  the  Delaware  River  into  New 
Jersey  with  Ross.  All  you  needed  for  a  Jersey 
marriage  was  one  bride,  one  bridegroom 
(both  over  twenty-one)  and  a  marriage  bond 
for  500  pounds  sterling.  The  idea  of  the  bond 
was  that  if  you  separated,  the  governor  of  the 
colony  could  collect  from  you  for  breaking 
the  bond  of  matrimony — but  if  you  lived 
happily  ever  after,  you  owed  no  money. 

Ross  didn't  have  the  £500,  but  he  had  the 
next  best  thing,  a  friend  who  did.  John 
Hogg,  owner  of  a  popular  tavern  in  Glouces- 
ter, New  Jersey,  where  the  Rosses  were 
married,  put  up  the  bond  for  them.  His- 
torians now  say  that  Hogg's  act  of  friendship 
indicates  Ross  was  no  stranger  in  his  bar. 
Anyway,  John  and  Betsy  did  their  "I  dos"  be- 
fore a  justice  of  the  peace,  with  the  official 
license  being  signed  (Continued  on  page  55) 
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BARE -HAIRED  BOY 

By  ANDY  de  VERN 
If  your  hair  is  all  gone,  you  have  nothing  to  worry  about 
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f  ■  ^HERE  are  in  this  great  hairy  land,  if  you  take 
time  to  pry  under  enough  hats,  many  older 

p  adolescents  of  twenty-five  or  so  who.  like  my- 
self, wheel  down  the  road  of  life  equipped  with  a 
sealed-beam  unit  dimmed  only  by  28  or  29  revered 
remnants  of  college  plumage. 

I  recently  brushed  the  tears  from  my  eyes  and 
concluded  that  it's  time  someone  lamented  the  situ- 
ation regarding  smooth  characters  like  myself. 

Item  one.  I  soon  found  after  the  Fall  of  My 
Hair  that  to  remove  my  youthful  hat  in  public  was 
to  be  eyed  occasionally  with  blue  eyes,  brown  eyes, 
distaste,  and.  worst  of  all,  pity,  by  the  neurotic 
members  of  the  American  public  who  are  so  shortly 
removed  from  the  ape  family  that  they  have  re- 
tained all  their  hair. 

One  solution  to  this  minor  annoyance  would  be, 
you  say,  not  to  take  my  hat  off  in  public.  I  tried 
that  the  time  I  attended  poor  Aunt  Tillie's  lowering 
out  at  Forest  Lawn.  One  old  jar  of  vinegar  gulched 
to  her  friend  as  she  pointed  me  out  with  a  bony — 
and  hairy — forefinger,  "Humph,  such  manners 
— he  must  have  read  her  will!"  For  the  curious,  I 
might  say  that,  no.  Aunt  Tillie  did  not  leave  me  a 
pund  to  search  for  the  Cure  and  Prevention  of 
Baldness.  After  all,  she  had  tried  'em  all  and  none 
pf  'em  had  worked,  poor  soul.  She  was  probably 
(tired  of  the  whole  idea. 

Which  brings  up  my  adventures  in  the  rackets. 
When  1  realized  that  1  was  to  be,  in  fact,  the  victim 
of  the  old  family  curse  I  decided  to  make  my  hair 


go  down  fighting.  Instead  of  investing  in  a  new 
convertible,  I  decided  to  invest  in  a  few  well-ad- 
vertised treatments  to  prevent  my  head  from  con- 
verting its  top.  After  being  scrubbed,  scraped, 
rubbed,  vibrated,  heated,  shocked  and  fleeced  I  can 
very  definitely  give  you  this  testimonial:  After 
only  93  faithful  treatments  (at  $6  per)  my  hair 
stopped  falling  out.  There  was  none  left  to  fall  out. 

The  sad  state  of  my  hair  had  another  definite 
effect  on  my  life.  It  accelerated  the  wedding  plans 
of  myself  and  the  girl  who  must  have  really  been 
madly  in  love,  though  possibly  just  blinded  by  the 
reflection.  To  avoid  any  possible  confusion  about 
which  one  was  the  young,  handsome  groom  and 
which  one  was  the  old  guy  giving  the  bride  away, 
we  scrapped  our  standard  of  financial  requisites 
and  took  the  vows  while  I  still  had  a  wisp  of  a 
crownpiece  and  her  father  still  had  hair  like  a  shock 
of  wheat. 

I  was  the  sensitive  type  I  guess:  but  I  finally  quit 
avoiding  mirrors  and  going  to  a  different  barber  for 
every  trim.  I  rationalized  that  aside  from  a  few 
unimportant  aspects  such  as  general  appearance 
and  social  acceptance  my  lot  is  a  rather  advanta- 
geous one. 

After  all,  look  at  all  the  hair  tonic  I  save.  And 
I  can  also  buy  any  flimsy  old  cheap  comb  because 
my  fringe  doesn't  even  put  enough  stress  and  strain 
on  the  teeth  to  bend  them,  let  alone  put  up  enough 
snarled  resistance  to  snap  one  off.  Also  I  save  on 
shampoo  and  the  time  spent  in  applying  it.     Of 
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course,  this  saving  on  time  is  somewhat  offset  by 
the  fact  that  I  have  four  times  as  much  forehead 
to  wash  as  most  people.  I  really  can't  claim  I  save 
any  money  on  haircuts.  The  price  to  snip  my  few 
is  the  same  as  for  hacking  the  mangled  bush  my 
younger  brother  will  display  for  yet  a  few  years. 

In  conclusion,  Sonny,  if  you're  following  my 
hair-strewn  way,  just  comfort  yourself  with  this: 
Hair  is  merely  a  useless,  fungus-type  growth  origi- 
nally designed  to  cushion  the  impact  of  the  coconut 
upon  the  cranium.  Most  members  of  the  ape 
family  have  since  improved  upon  this  crude  method 
of  warfare.  The  plain  fact  is  that  hair  has  been 
made  useless  and  obsolete  by  the  H-bomb. 

Besides,  once  you're  bald  you  never  have  to 
worry  about  your  hair  any  more.  Windy  days  never 
muss  it  up.  It  never  gets  in  your  eyes  when  you're 
playing  tennis  or  swimming.  It  never  detracts 
from  your  appearance  if  it  gets  mangled  and 
tangled;  when  you're  bald  your  appearance  is  con- 
stant. And  you  don't  have  to  stumble  to  a  mirror 
in  the  morning  to  arrange  it  carefully  for  the  day. 
All  that's  necessary  is  one  quick  ghastly  glance  and 
one  quick  swipe  of  the  palm.  Because  of  this,  I  get 
the  tremendous  advantage  of  two  minutes'  addi- 
tional sleep  every  morning. 

So,  really,  mine  is  not  such  a  bad  lot.  As  my 
beautiful  wife  occasionally  reminds  me — I've  al- 
ready accomplished  what  it  took  Crosby  almost 
twice  as  long  to  do.  Yes,  mine  is  a  good  life;  there's 
just  one  thing  I  wish  for — hair.  the  end 
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'The  Gate  to  Bright  Hope 


By  WILLIAM  L.  CHENERV 

Paralysis  victims  sometimes  cau  be  restored  to  normal  li£« 
at  Kaiser-Kabat  Institute,  wliich  '"leaches"  unused  musclei 
to  do  work  of  those  made  useless  by  destroyed  nerve  tissue 


Kaiser-Kabat  Institute  was  founded  with  funds  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Kaiser  after  their  son  had  been  treated  by  Dr.  Herman  Kali; 


Therapist  Maggie  Knott  and  Dr.  Kabat  help  a  woman  who  eould  not  straighten  her  leg 


SHE  lay  there  supine  on  a  long  narrow  table.  A 
I  walked  through  the  door  I  halted,  tcelir 
that  a  stranger  unannounced  might  be  intrud 
ing.  I  saw  a  young  woman,  a  slim  pretty  creatut 
clad  as  for  golf  in  corduroy  trousers  and  a  ligfJ 
yellow  jersey.  The  handsome  diamond-set  plat; 
num  wedding  ring  on  her  marriage  linger  was  shiij 
ing  in  the  afternoon  sunlight.  She  said  nothing  bi;| 
looked  upward  passively  at  the  ceiling.  By  the  tab) 
stood  another  young  woman  in  the  white  costurrj 
of  a  nurse. 

A  third  woman,  Maggie  Knott,  who  was  coiji 
ducting  me  through  the  hospital,  went  to  the  tabl'j 
Speaking  to  the  patient  as  a  familiar  friend,  srl 
picked  up  one  of  her  feet  and  urged  her  in  a  coil 
fklent  tone  to  push  her  foot  against  the  pressuij 
Maggie's  skilled  hands  were  exerting.  The  womal 
on  the  table  tried  again  and  again.  1  could  not  scl 
what  she  was  accomplishing.  Her  relaxed  fat| 
showed  nothing  and  she  did  not  speak. 

These  exercises  were  repeated.  Maggie,  who 
the  chief  of  the  physiotherapists  in  this  hospital 
repeatedly  urged  the  woman  on  the  table  to  mo\J 
her  legs  and,  as  often,  the  young  woman  tried.  WB 
walked  away  and  Maggie  told  me  about  her.  Eleve* 
years  ago  she  was  married.  For  a  year  she  livej 
the  normal  life  of  a  bride  married  to  an  umbitioij' 
and  succeeding  young  man  in  a  city  2,000  miles  eat 
of  San  Francisco.  Then  one  day,  10  years  ago  novl 
the  frightening  symptoms  of  the  paralysis  due  \k 
the  disease  called  multiple  sclerosis  began  to  n\\ 
pear. 

Her  family  had  the  means  to  provide  skillcj 
medical  care.  Everything  was  done  for  her,  but  sir 
could  not  be  cured  then,  or  now.  Medicine  do<l 
not  yet  know  how  to  cure  multiple  sclerosis.  Bil 
her  family  heard  that  people  who  have  beel 
stricken  with  this  mysterious  crippling  disease  cal 
be  taught  to  use  other  nerve  channels  and  to  r| 
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te  muscles  long  passive  and  useless.    So  there 

is,  concentrating  the  poor  strength  left  her  in 

attempt  to  find  some  escape  from  the  paralysis 

t  stands  between  her  and  a  normal  life. 

fter  we  had  walked  a  few  paces  away,  Maggie 

d  me:  "Her  husband  is  coming  out  to  see  her  in 

jout  four  weeks.     She  said  to  the  therapist  with 

If  that  she  wanted  all  of  that  time  to  work  so 

&  could  show  him  she  was  making  progress." 

She  is  struggling  valiantly.    How  far  she  can  get 

Ijck  is  still  uncertain.     Some  victims  of  this  un- 

*  ved  problem  of  medicine  are  able  to  lead  very 
larly  normal  lives. 

lOne  such  is  Henry  J.  Kaiser.  Jr.,  son  of  the  famed 
iJustrialist.  In  the  midst  of  World  War  II  he,  a 
iorous  and  capable  young  man,  began  to  exhibit 
l  fearful  weakness  of  multiple  sclerosis.  His  fa- 
!T  behaved  as  any  normal  man  does  when  some 
fchtful  misfortune  befalls  his  child.  Henry  Kaiser 
■jght  help  from  every  conceivable  source.     His 

•  1  became  more  and  more  helpless.  Not  all  the 
)ney  in  the  world  can  heal  the  sick  when  the 

.use  and  cure  of  the  disease  are  unknown.     But 
uen  though  the  disease  may  not  be  cured,  Henry 
tiser  was  informed  that  a  young  doctor  who  had 
jne  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  make  some  neuro- 
nal  researches    for   the   United   States   Public 
,i;alth  Service,  was  doing  a  wonderful  healing  job 
|r  some  of  its  victims.    That  is  how  Henry  Kaiser 
line  to  meet  Dr.  Herman  Kabat. 

Studying  Nurse  Kenny's  Methods 

J  Dr.  Kabat  is  just  thirty-seven  years  old.    In  1935 

Mien  he  was  twenty-two,  the  age  of  the  average 

Uiior  in  college,  he  was  graduated  as  a  doctor  of 

wilosophy    in    neurology   by    Northwestern    Uni- 

Hrsity.  He  promptly  was  employed  by  the  Univer- 

Hy  of  Minnesota  as  a  teacher  and  a  researcher. 

hen  the  medical  controversy  over  Sister  Kenny's 

ithods  of  treating  the  victims  of  infantile  paralysis 

me  to  the  surface,  the  University  of  Minnesota 

;  up  a  team  of  doctors  to  study  the  Australian 

rse's    methods.      Assistant    Professor    Herman 

ibat  was  assigned  to  the  team  as  a  technical 

urologist. 

Already  his  neurological  investigations  were 
ding  him  over  into  the  field  of  medicine  and  he 

Ieded  a  medical  degree  really  to  be  a  member  of 
B  team.  He  completed  the  necessary  studies  by 

42  and  the  University  of  Minnesota  gave  him  his 

.D.  degree.  About  that  time  the  Public  Health 
irvice  called  him  to  Washington  to  work  for  the 
;vernment. 

Science  performs  no  miracles.  The  only  magic 
lailable  to  science  is  the  wonder  of  an  unpreju- 

bed  and  fertile  mind,  an  eagerness  to  try  new 
focedures,  to  remember  the  old,  to  compare,  and 
(observe  clearly,  without  blinding  preconceptions, 

Biat  has  happened.  So  much  Dr.  Kabat  was  doing. 
2  knew  he  could  not  call  back  to  life  nerve  centers 
•'at  had  died.     He  thought  that  by  appropriate 
Jfeatment  he   might  call   to  service  some   living 
*rves  that  ordinarily  are  not  used  for  the  activities 
had  in  mind.    Nature,  fortunately,  is  a  lavish 
lovider  of  spare  parts  for  emergency  use. 
iHenry  Kaiser,  Jr.,  got  the  benefit  of  what  Dr. 
febat  had  learned  in  his  researches.    With  the  help 
''  many  doctors  and  physiotherapists  he  learned 
>w  to  make  what  was  left  him  do  the  work  of 
hat  he  had  lost.    In  the  course  of  his  treatment 
'  developed   magnificently  the  muscles  that  re- 
ained  available,  just  as  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
lt  exercised  his  muscles  until  when  he  became 
I  esident  he  had,  as  Gene  Tunney  testified,  the 
I  rso  of  a  heavyweight  pugilist.    By  similar  devices 
enry  Kaiser,  Jr.,  retrieved  for  himself  a  normal 
||e.    The  muscular  young  man  who  is  able  to  run 
■Ong  the  wet  sands  of  the  cold  Pacific  Ocean  is 
I  lite  unlike  the  youth  who  was  stricken  with  multi- 
■e  sclerosis  a  few  years  ago. 
I'When  Henry  Kaiser,  Jr.,  began  to  move  over 
om  the  ranks  of  the  half  dead  to  the  side  of  the 
ving  and  the  quick,  his  father  proposed  to  Dr. 
Iiabat  that  they  together  try  to  make  such  rehabili- 
tion  facilities  more  widely  available.    Thus  a  bar- 
tin  was   made   and   an  experiment  undertaken. 
•The  indomitable  young  woman  I  watched  strug- 
i  •ing  on  a  therapeutic  table  in  the  hospital  at  Val- 
ijjo,  California,  is  not  unique  in  that  settlement. 
Many  other  women  and  more  men  are  there.     I 
Iw  crippled  men — coal  miners,  for  the  great  part 
^making  struggles  that  (Continued  on  page  60) 
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Wheel-chair  patients  enjoy  a  square  dance  weekly  in  hospital  lobby 


Tiny  Thornhill,  great  former  football  coach,  is  the  gym  instructor 
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//'  Ymi  Want  to 

CATCH  BASS 


By  RAYMOND  R.  CAMP 


POUND  for  pound,  inch  for  inch,  he's  the  gamest  fish  that 
swims!"  When  you  hear  that  opinion  delivered  with  real  fer- 
vor, you're  sure  to  be  listening  to  a  bass  fisherman  chanting 
his  credo. 

Whether  laraemouth  or  smallmouth,  the  black  bass  is  as 
American  as  Huckleberry  Finn.  He  exhibits  shrewdness,  courage, 
strength,  and  a  fury  against  restraint  that  we  like  to  consider  a 
national  characteristic. 

As  unpredictable  as  the  weather,  as  ferocious  as  a  grizzly  and 
as  tasty  as  Dover  sole  (especially  with  a  few  hush-puppies  on  the 
side),  the  bass  is  sought — and  found — by  more  anglers  than  any 
other  fresh-water  fish  on  the  continent.  The  bass  fisherman  is  not 
faced  with  the  problem  of  where  to  fish,  as  are  the  devotees  of 
some  fresh-water  species,  for  his  favorite  has  found  a  home  in  the 
lakes,  ponds,  rivers  and  creeks  from  Canada  to  Mexico  and  from 
sea  to  sea. 

The  adaptabilitv  of  this  gamester  to  varied  conditions  of  water, 
habitat  and  climate  undoubtedly  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
game  fish  in  the  world. 

"Just  dump  a  half-dozen  bass  down   where  it's  wet,"  one 
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Here  are  the  artificial  lures  for  the  casting  rod, 
spinning  outfit  and  fly  rod,  used  with  the  great- 
est success  throughout  the  country  for  the  tak- 
ing of  largemouthed  and  smalhnouthed  bass. 
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enthusiast  proclaims,  "and  they  not  only 
thrive — they  multiply." 

Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  bass  were 
found  only  in  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Law- 
rence watersheds,  and  in  the  South  Atlantic 
states.  The  first  real  effort  to  broaden  the 
range  of  this  fish  is  credited  to  one*William 
Shriver,  who  lived  near  the  Potomac  and 
loved  everything  about  this  river  but  its  total 
lack  of  bass.  An  ardent  angler,  Shriver  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  it,  but  it  was 
some  years  before  he  had  the  opportunity. 

Long  Trip  for  a  Pail  of  Fi9h 

Then,  in  the  spring  of  1853,  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  pushed  its  tracks  across  the 
Alleghenies.  One  of  the  first  westbound  pas- 
sengers had  only  a  fishing  rod  as  luggage 
and  answered  to  the  name  of  Shriver.  At 
the  end  of  the  jolting  trip  he  paused  only 
long  enough  to  catch  a  large  bucketful  of 
bass,  clap  on  the  lid,  and  hurry  back  to  the 
terminus.  After  punching  several  holes  in 
the  bucket,  he  lowered  it  into  the  water 
tank  of  the  locomotive. 

On  the  return  trip  he  released  the  bass 
in  the  upper  Potomac.  They  were  as  fat  and 
sassy  as  when  they  grabbed  his  hook.  Much 
to  Shriver's  delight,  the  bass  multiplied  and 
spread  out  over  the  entire  Potomac  water- 
shed. Once  anglers  from  other  bass-barren 
areas  had  a  taste  of  this  fishing  on  their 
travels,  they  were  not  slow  to  follow  Shriv- 
er's example. 

Furthermore,  as  the  sport  of  angling  be- 
gan to  boom,  the  supply  of  available  game 
fish  dropped  to  a  dangerous  level  and  state 
conservation  agencies  soon  went  to  work. 
The  bass,  both  largemouth  and  smallmouth, 
helped  solve  the  problem.  They  proved 
their  ability  to  survive  drastic  seasonal  var- 
iations and  extremes,  and  neither  the  cold 
Northern  winters  nor  the  hot  Southern  sum- 
mers had  a  noticeable  effect  on  their  health 
or  virility.  State  and  federal  hatcheries  be- 
gan propagating  these  fish  by  the  millions, 
and  soon  they  were  scattered  over  every 
state  and  had  been  introduced  into  several 
foreign  countries. 

During  the  late  hot  war,  while  American 
troops  were  struggling  slowly  up  the  boot  of 
Italy,  one  soldier  from  Missouri  found  him- 
self occupying  a  rather  soggy  foxhole  on  the 
edge  of  the  Gaeta  Marshes.  Being  sated 
with  Army  C  and  K  rations,  he  tossed  a 
grenade  into  an  adjacent  drainage  canal. 
Among  the  assorted  fish  that  came  to  the 
surface  following  the  underwater  blast  was 
a  two-pound  largemouth. 

"Brother,"  cried  the  homesick  GI,  clutch- 
ing the  bass  to  his  aching  chest,  "we're  both 
a  long  way  from  home." 

While  this  is  not  an  approved  method  of 
fishing,  it  must  be  admitted  that  bass  en- 
thusiasts have  neglected  to  build  up  a  firm 
tradition  of  angling  methods  and  techniques 
for  taking  this  fish. 

The  simplest  explanation  for  this  laxity, 
perhaps,  is  that  bass  fishermen  have  just 
been  too  busy  fishing. 

In  common  with  their  more  exotic  cous- 
ins, the  trout  Anglers,  bass  fishermen  are  di- 
vided into  several  groups.  Each  is  roughly 
classified  by  the  type  of  tackle  and  lures  it 
uses.  Regardless  of  grouping,  however,  the 
success  of  the  individual  angler  depends 
upon  his  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  pref- 
erences of  the  bass. 

One  group,  formerly  the  largest  in  point 
of  numbers,  depends  upon  live  baits  such 
as  hellgrammites,  minnows,  crayfish,  grass- 
hoppers and  frogs.  Another  coterie  adheres 
to  the  casting  rod  or  the  spinning  outfit, 
which  offers  enough  varicolored  spoons, 
plugs,  divers,  wrigglers  and  assorted  arti- 
ficials to  bring  joy  to  the  heart  of  any 
gadgeteer.  Then,  there  are  the  fly-rod  ad- 
dicts with  their  streamers,  bugs  and  flies. 

Any  confirmed  bass  angler — and  con- 
firmation normally  follows  one  experience 
with  the  fish — will  contend  that  while  all 
hass  are  game  fighters,  some  fight  harder 
than  others.  This  statement  is  a  favorite 
ruse  for  introducing  the  smallmouthed  bass 
into  an  angling  conversation. 

Although  smaller  in  average  size  than  his 
bigmouthed    cousin,   the    "bronzeback"   or 
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Count  scales  to  distinguish  largemouthed  from  smallmouthed  bass 


smallmouth  is  mighty  in  spirit.  Some  of  this 
remarkable  strength  and  agility  may  stem 
from  environment,  for  the  smallmouth  is  at 
home  in  moving,  colder  water.  Any  stream 
fish  must  exercise  to  remain  in  one  spot,  so 
it  is  only  natural  that  this  fish  should  be 
stronger  and  more  active  than  one  leading 
a  sluggish  existence. 

The  hardened  bass  enthusiast  insists  that 
to  be  consistently  successful  in  taking  the 
smallmouth  a  skill  is  required  that  would 
make  a  dry-fly  purist  look  like  a  harpooner 
of  tuna.  This  fish,  they  point  out,  can  be 
as  selective  as  a  brown  trout,  but  much 
more  temperamental.  Furthermore,  he  is 
not  a  fish  to  be  handled  on  extremely  fine 
tackle  by  every  man  who  thinks  he  is  a  bass 
fisherman.  He  will  break  up  tackle  that 
would  be  more  than  adequate  for  handling 
a  trout  of  equal  size  or  weight. 

Whether  taken  from  a  lake  or  river,  there 
is  nothing  predictable  about  the  battle  put 
up  by  one  of  these  fish.  He  is  a  flashy  fighter. 
After  the  initial  jump  he  may  swerve  in  any 
direction,  make  a  long  run,  then  suddenly 
reverse  his  field  and  leap  from  the  water 
shaking  his  head  like  a  bulldog,  changing 
ends  two  or  three  times  before  crashing  back 
into  his  primary  element.  While  any  non- 
angler  knows  it  is  a  physical  impossibility, 
bass  enthusiasts  insist  that  this  fish  can  go 
into  reverse  without  loss  of  speed. 


The  bass  lures  illustrated  on  pages  38- 
39  of  this  issue  are  produced  by  the 
following  manufacturers  and  may  be 
ordered  directly: 

FLY  ROD  LURES 

Deren's  Fork  Tail,  Deer  Hair  Mouse, 
Frog  Bug  Popper,  Whisker  Bug  and 
Weedless  Bass  Fly.  from  Angler's 
Roost,  New  York  City :  Wilder-Dilg 
Spook,  from  James  Hcddon  Company, 
Dowagiac,  Michigan ;  Cooper's  Frog, 
from  Stan  Cooper,  Plymouth,  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Lee  WulrT's  Special  and  Lee 
Wulffs  Bug,  from  Lee  Wulff,  Shushan, 
New  York :  Mickey  Finn — Indiana 
Spinner,  from  Weber  Lifelike  Fly  Co., 
Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin  ;  Parma  Belle 
and  Warden's  Worry,  from  any  maker. 

CASTING  LURES 

Pikie  Minnow  and  Jointed  Darter,  from 
Creek  Chub  Company,  Garrett.  Indi- 
ana ;  Flatfish  from  Heiin  Tackle  Co., 
Detroit,  Michigan ;  Croaker,  from  F. 
Burroughs  Company.  Lcdgewood,  New 
Jersey  ;  Crazy  Crawler  and  River  Runt, 
from  James  Heddon  Company,  Dowa- 
giac, Michigan ;  Daredevil,  from  Lou 
J.  Eppinger,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Michigan ; 
Skinner  Spoon,  from  H.  A.  Wittemore 
&  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts ; 
Hawaiian  Wiggler,  from  Fred  Arbo- 
gast,  Akron,  Ohio. 

SPINNING  LURES 

Johnson  Gold  Minnow,  from  Johnson 
Company,  Highland  Park,  Illinois; 
Homa  Reverso,  from  George  Homa, 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  Philips  49'er, 
from  Philips  Tackle  Company,  Alex- 
andria. Pennsylvania ;  Yellow  Marabou, 
from  any  maker ;  Herschel  Bubbler, 
from  John  Herschel,  New  York  City  : 
Phoebe,  from  Butternut  Island  Com- 
pany, Walton,  New  York  ;  Swiss  Flirt, 
from  Zwicker-Graff  Manufacturing 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 


Place  a  typical  smallmouth  and  a  large- 
mouth of  the  same  size  side  by  side  and 
any  novice  angler  could  tell  them  apart,  but 
there  are  few  waters  common  to  both  fish, 
which  makes  positive  identification  diffi- 
cult. As  there  are  largemouths  with  small 
mouths,  and  smallmouths  with  large 
mouths,  the  scale  count  shown  in  the  dia- 
grams accompanying  this  article  is  the  only 
reliable  method  of  determining  the  species. 

The  record  largemouth  scaled  22*4 
pounds,  but  as  a  result  of  indefinite  identi- 
fication, the  world  record  for  the  small- 
mouth is  unknown.  For  several  years  a 
14-pound  fish  caught  in  Florida  was  recog- 
nized as  the  record,  but  as  this  state  has  a 
subspecies  of  the  largemouth  with  some 
characteristics  of  his  cousin,  the  record  has 
been  thrown  out. 

Despite  the  variation  in  externals,  the 
habits  of  the  two  fish  are  almost  identical, 
for  which  anglers  may  be  grateful.  Both 
are  inclined  to  grab  at  anything  that  moves 
when  they  are  hungry  or  annoyed,  so  their 
response  to  the  anglers'  lures  is  the  same. 

A  lack  of  success  in  bass  fishing  usually 
can  be  attributed  to  impatience  or  obstinacy 
on  the  part  of  the  angler.  Fishing  for  them 
in  cold  water  is  merely  one  of  the  more 
pleasant  forms  of  taking  exercise.  Usually  it 
provides  as  little  in  the  way  of  a  substantial 
return  as  push-ups  or  deep-knee  bends. 

Bass  are  not  really  active  until  the  water 
temperature  hovers  around  60  degrees, 
which  makes  it  very  nice  for  the  angler  who 
likes  to  do  his  fishing  under  pleasant  con- 
ditions. 

The  tackle  and  methods  employed  range 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and  from 
the  contemplative  to  the  active.  Rarely  do 
you  find  a  bass  fisherman  who  can  mix  these 
extremes  with  conspicuous  success. 

A  Negro  Angler'9  Technique 

If  you  happen  to  cross  the  Santee  River 
on  Route  17,  you  may  see  an  ancient  Negro 
who  has  come  very  close  to  accomplishing 
this  merger.  Seated  in  a  wreck  of  a  cane 
chair  on  the  riverbank,  this  veteran  is 
equipped  with  a  long  cane  pole,  a  line  only 
as  long  as  the  pole,  and  a  can  of  small  newts 
(salamanders).  His  methods  verge  on  the 
ingenious.  He  will  tie  a  newt  to  the  hook 
with  a  strand  of  thread,  then  entomb  the 
small  reptile  in  a  ball  of  clay  the  size  of  a 
baseball.  This  he  lowers  into  the  water  until 
it  touches  bottom.  Then  he  sits  back  and 
waits  for  something  to  happen. 

Usually  he  is  not  disappointed.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  water  eventually  washes  away 
the  clay,  and  the  struggling  newt  rises  to- 
ward the  surface.  But  he  seldom  attains 
this  goal,  for  a  two-  or  three-pound  bass 
gulps  him  down  before  he  reaches  the  half- 
way mark.  After  a  prolonged  but  futile  ef- 
fort to  escape,  during  which  the  cane  pole 
dips  and  swerves,  the  bass  is  hauled  to  the 
bank  and  the  old  Negro  repeats  the  process 
with  a  bored  and  languid  air. 

This  is  the  simple  form  of  bass  angling, 
followed — with  variations — wherever  this 
fish  is  found.  But  like  other  forms  of  sport, 
bass  angling  has  its  purist.  He  is  not — as 
some  might  suppose — the  man  with  the 
fly  rod,  but  the  specialist  with  the  light, 


six-foot  casting  rod,  multiplying  reel 
quarter-ounce  lures. 

This  expert,  like  others,  is  secure 
while  he  is  conspicuously  successful  inl 
efforts.  When  you  see  him  you  will  kif 
him  by  the  casual,  effortless  manner 
which  he  casts,  and  the  lightness  and| 
curacy  with  which  he  drops  a  lure. 

Confront  him  with  one  of  those  ups' 
with    the    spinning   outfit,    with    its   "fj 
proof,"  fixed-spool  reel  and  monofilan 
line,  and  he  will  smile  with  tolerance, 
fly-rod  waver  he  dismisses,  with  a  shr 
an  individual  who  insists  without  ju 
tion  upon  doing  things  the  hard  way. 

With  his  fine,  pliable  wand,  slender 
pound  test  line  and  light  lure,  he  can 
four  or  five  times  the  water  area  touche 
the  man  with  the  fly  rod,  and  with  ab 
one  fifth  the  effort.   To  reach  out  60  or| 
feet,  distances  necessary  to  fish  many 
waters  properly,  the  fly-rod  angler  mu 
equipped  with  a  six-ounce  rod,  a  tor 
head  line,  a  stout  arm,  and  a  casting  skillt 
is  a  touch  above  the  average.  The  light-l| 
caster,  on  the  other  hand,  can  add  50 
to  this  distance  merely  by  flicking  his ' 

Fumblers  and  Daydreamers 

As  for  the  man  with  the  Vt-  to  %-oi 
lures,  he  is  regarded  as  a  clumsy  fuml 
who  is  headed  in  the  right  direction  but 
been   slow   in   arriving.    Unlike   the 
purist,  however,  he  does  not  show  out 
disdain  for  the  bait  fisherman,  althougl 
considers  this  tribe  to  be  comprised  of 
who  like  to  mix  daydreaming  with 
fishing.  The  fact  that  the  bait  fisherman] 
ten  turns  up  with  a  nice  string  of  bass 
hot  summer  day,  when  other  methods  hj 
drawn    blanks,    occasionally    leads   to 
expression  of  mild  annoyance,  but  fa| 
out  by  sunset  when  artificials  once  mori 
results. 

Successful  bass  fishing,  regardless  of 
tackle  used,  involves  knowing  where  to 
at  what  time  as  much  as  it  does  how  to  t| 
The  angler  who  fishes  for  bass  in  the  bn 
deep  waters  of  a  lake  during  the  early 
son,  or  in  the  shallow,  sunny  margins  dui 
hot  weather,  usually  has  to  drop  in  at 
fish  market  on  his  way  home. 

The  best  early-season  fishing  is  founc 
the  spawning  beds,  located  on  the  shal 
flats.  While  this  practice  is  the  basis 
some  argument  on  a  conservation  angli 
has  never  been  shown  that  normal  fisl 
pressure  on  these  areas  resulted  in  ill  eff 
on  the  future  bass  population. 

On  the  spawning  bed  it  is  the  male 
makes  the  nest  and  guards  the  eggs.  At 
time  he  considers  any  moving  object 
passes  within  several  feet  of  the  nest  a 
tential  enemy.  If  the  object  is  smaller  t 
he  is,  he  snaps  at  it  viciously.  If  it  is  lar 
he  rushes  it,  swerves  sharply,  and  sla: 
with  his  rapicrlike  dorsal  spines. 

During  the  spawning  period  almost 
lure  proves  reasonably  effective,  and  e 
the  rank  novice  usually  has  little  diffic 
in  hooking  a  bass.  Once  the  eggs  f 
hatched  (which  requires  only  a  few  day » 
a  week)  the  bass  becomes  more  seleci V 
and  shows  an  active  interest  in  objects  ifl 
appear  good  to  eat.  If  nothing  more  suiM 
lent  is  available,  he  considers  his  own  II 
spring,  guarded  so  zealously  only  the  H 
before,  to  be  fair  game  and  highly  edi- 

After  spawning,  the  bass  scatter  andd 
the  weather  grows  warmer,  they  move  i  II 
the  shallow  margins  only  during  the  e  » 
morning  and  late  afternoon,  where  they  e 
attracted  by  the  abundance  of  natural  f<  1. 
Normally,  while  the  bass  are  in  the  shalh  H\ 
the  angler  with  artificial  lures  will  get 
ter  results  than  the  bait  fisherman. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  the  nom 
formist  who  leaves  with  the  heaviest  ci 
for  the  successful  bass  angler  will  avo 
rut  as  he  would  the  plague.  He  may, 
many  do,  confine  his  efforts  to  the  use 
half-dozen  assorted  lures,  but  he  will  ' 
their  action  and  speed  .until  a  response  f 
the  bass  indicates  that  he  has  arrived  at 
right  combination. 

The  next  day  may  find  the  same  techn 
barren  of  result.    Many  anglers  base  1 
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11  No  defrosting  anywhere..not  even  here!" 

I  Yes,  the  Westinghouse  FROST- FREE 

Is  the  First  and  Only  Completely  Automatic  Refrigerator 


Giant  Freeze  Chest . . .  Never  Needs  Defrosting!  Keeps 
frozen  foods  aud  ice  in  fast -freezing  zero  cold. 


sj-v-v  H  •-.  tmmm 


Remember  all  the  mess  and  work  of  defrosting  days? 
How  the  water  used  to  drip  .  .  .  how  you  struggled 
with  food  .  .  .  chipped  your  way  through  ice  .  .  .  had 
to  refreeze  your  ice  cuhes? 

Those  days  are  gone  forever!  This  matciiless 
Westinghouse  "Frost-Free"  Refrigerator  automati- 
cally defrosts  itself. . .  automatically  disposes  of  defrost 
water  .  .  .  and  does  this  so  fast  that  ice  cream  and 
frozen  foods  never  thaw.  They  stay  hard.  There's 
nothing  to  touch  .  .  .  nothing  to  do.  Automatically 
and  scientifically,  this  marvelous  new  "Frost-Free" 
Refrigerator  defrosts  itself  before  frost  builds  up  .  .  . 
defrosts  only  when  your  Refrigerator  needs  it. 

And  that's  only  half  the  story! 

This  new  "Frost-Free"  Refrigerator  gives  vou 
zero  cold  in  the  full-width  Freeze  Chest — at  normal 
control  settings — for  fast  freezing  aud  safe  storage. 


At  the  same  time,  it  gives  you  safe,  sure  cold  in  the 
Main  Food  Compartment  .  .  .  and  safe,  moist  cold 
to  keep  fruits  and  vegetables  crisp  and  fresh  in. the 
two  extra-size  Humidrawers. 

The  new  "Frost-Free"  has  a  special  Butter  Keeper 
.  .  .  and  a  big  Meat  Keeper.  A  germicidal  Sterilainp® 
light  guards  against  transfer  of  food  odors,  protects 
health,  insures  cleanliness.  There's  room  galore  on 
the  chrome-plated  shelves.  And  the  Arctic  Blue  trim 
adds  glamour  to  your  kitchen. 

Here  at  last  is  the  Refrigerator  of  your  dreams  .  .  . 
the  first  and  only  fully  automatic  Refrigerator.  See  this 
new  "Frost-Free,"  and  other  great  Westinghouse 
Refrigerators  ...  all  with  famous  Westinghouse 
Colder  Coi.d  ...  at  your  retailer's  now.  Prices  start 
at  $189.95.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation, 
Appliance  Division,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


J 


Ice  Cream  Test  Tells  Story.  Brick  al  left  went  through 
ordinary  "automatic"  defrosting  in  regular  re- 
frigerator. Right  shows  how  ice  cream  stayed 
brick -hard  during  defrosting  in  the  Westinghouse 
"Frost -Free"  Refrigerator. 


tirade  Mark 


See  all  the  famous  Westinghouse  Appliances  ...  at  your  retailer's  .  .  .  today! 

you  can  be  sure. .if  iT'sWbstinghouse 


Big  Meat  Keeper  is  deep  enough  for  a  family-size 
roast  .  .  .  Easily  holds  16  pounds  of  meat. 
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Rootlor.Oven         Mobilaire  Hand    Vac  Cleaner       Tank    Cleaner  Dryer  loundromal  Home   Freezer  Range  Water    Healer         Mixer  Wosle-Away  Iron  Coffee   Maker 
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Get  in  on  the 
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Ride  the... 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON  125 

POWER   RIDING   FOR   EVERYONE 


/^ET  outdoors  and  have  fun!  Join 
^-*  the  greatest  bunch  of  good  fel- 
lows in  the  world  . .  .  the  Harley- 
Davidson  125'ers!  Whether  you're 
young  or  old  you'll  find  fascinating 
enjoyment  and  make  countless  new 
friends.  The  Harley-Davidson  125  is 
easy  to  ride . .  .  you  learn  in  one  les- 
son. It's  smooth  and  comfortable  . .  . 
with  "easy  chair"  saddle  and  big  tires. 
Built  for  safety  .  .  .  with  2-wheel 
brakes,  drop-forged  steering  head, 
3-speed  transmission,  brilliant  light- 
ing. Its  racy  lines  and  smart  colors 
make  you  proud  to  ride  it.  And 
pennies  of  cost  bring  you  miles  of 
pleasure!  Small  down  payment  and 
convenient  terms  and  it's  yours!  See 
your  dealer  for  a  FREE  RIDE  today! 


MAIL    THIS    COUPON    NOW! 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON    MOTOR   CO.,    D.p».    C-4,    Milwaukee    1,    Wisconsin 

Send  colorful   folder  and   full   information  about  the 
low-cost,  economical-to-operate  Harley-Davidson  125. 

Name 

Address 

City State 

....  ...      Valuoble  franchises  available  for  the  full   line  of   famous   Big   Twins   and   the   115   model.  Your 

L/C ALtK  j:     opportunity  to  line  up  with  the  greatest  name  in  motorcycles.   Write  or  wire  for  information  today. 


COLLIER'S 


'I    wonder    what    they're 
saying  along  about  now' 


CHARLES  PEARS 


methods  upon  wind,  weather  and  water  con- 
ditions, which  vary  from  day  to  day.  For 
example,  on  a  windy  day,  with  the  surface 
agitated  by  small  waves,  only  the  under- 
water lures  may  be  effective.  On  a  calm  day 
bass  may  find  the  surface  lure  irresistible. 

By  midsummer,  with  the  temperature  of 
inshore  waters  increasing  rapidly  after 
sunup,  bass  seem  to  abandon  the  grassy 
shallows  and  lily  pads  by  9:00  a.m.,  as  the 
deeper,  cooler  waters  offer  more  food  and 
comfort.  This  is  the  heyday  of  the  bait 
fishermen,  who  now  have  an  opportunity 
to  lord  it  over  their  more  active  competitors. 

To  use  live  bait  successfully  an  angler 
must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  feeding 
habits  of  bass  and  must  avoid  the  quick  re- 
actions of  the  caster.  In  fishing  the  deep 
water  with  minnows,  worms,  crayfish  or 
frogs,  the  old-timer  will  fish  with  a  free  line. 

Matching  Wits  with  a  Bass 

Bass  in  deep  water  do  not  rush  to  grab 
live  bait  as  they  do  the  artificial  lure  in  the 
shallows.  Often  they  will  take  the  bait 
gently,  carry  it  off  for  10  or  15  feet,  then 
pause  to  turn  it  around  before  taking  it  in- 
side their  mouths.  The  experienced  bait 
fisherman  will  strip  out  line  at  the  first  hint 
of  a  nibble,  and  continue  paying  it  out 
freely  until  the  bass  stops.  Then  he  will 
pause  for  three  or  four  seconds  before  rais- 
ing the  rod  tip  sharply  to  set  the  hook.  The 
tendency  to  hook  a  bass  at  the  first  evidence 
of  a  strike  marks  the  novice. 

On  the  streams,  where  hellgrammites  and 
grasshoppers  often  prove  more  effective 
than  the  other  baits,  the  various  casters  are 
on  the  same  level  as  the  bait  fisherman,  re- 
gardless of  season,  time  or  weather.  Even 
the  fly  fisherman  can  present  his  offerings  to 
bass  that  are  lying  in  the  pools  or  basking 
along  the  shady  edges. 

The  man  with  the  fly  rod  may  find  it  nec- 
essary to  abandon  most  of  the  methods  and 
techniques  that  brought  him  success  with 
the  trout.  The  common  mistake  is  to  as- 
sume that  the  two  fish  react  similarly. 

If  he  is  fishing  a  surface  lure,  the  experi- 
enced angler  will  drop  the  lure  on  the  water 
lightly.  There  he  will  let  it  rest  for  as  much 
as  a  half  minute,  then  with  a  sharp  twitch 
of  the  rod  tip  he  will  cause  it  to  jerk  or  pop 
along  the  surface  for  a  few  inches.  Another 
rest,  another  twitch,  and  so  on  until  it  is 
necessary  to  make  another  cast. 

Although  big  and  chunky,  a  bass  is  sur- 
prisingly fast.  Often  he  will  see  a  lure  in  the 
air  before  it  touches  the  water.  If  he  hap- 
pens to  be  in  the  mood,  he  will  be  directly 
under  the  lure  when  it  drops,  and  it  will  fall 
into  his  gaping  mouth.  This  trait,  common 
to  both  largemouth  and  smallmouth,  tends 


to  keep  the  bass  angler  constantly 
alert,  for  he  must  be  ready  to  set  tl 
at  any  instant  after  his  lure  toucl 
water.  There  are  almost  as  many  schi 
thought  on  the  matter  of  plug,  spoon  « 
presentation  as  there  are  bass  fishi 
Some  insist  that  the  splash  of  the  ol 
it  hits  the  surface  often  stimulates  th< 
to  instant  and  very  desirable  activity, 
ers  hold  that  this  frightens  more  fish  t 
hooks. 

The  majority  of  the  light-lure  c 
seem  to  be  enrolled  in  the  latter  s< 
They  attempt  to  drop  their  offerin 
the  water  with  as  little  commotion  as 
ble,  and  begin  retrieving  them  witho 
lay.  Observe  one  of  these  deft  spec 
and  you  will  note  that  he  casts  in  as  I 
arc  as  possible;  then,  just  as  the  pi 
spoon  is  about  to  touch  the  water  h 
raise  his  rod  tip  a  foot  or  so.  This  c 
the  speed  of  the  lure  and  causes  it  t< 
rather  than  "plunk"  into  the  water. 

Statistics  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
able  to  accomplish  this  feat  consistei 
rewarded  with  greater  regularity, 
many  of  them  favor  certain  plugs,  s 
or  wobblers,  most  of  them  agree  tli; 
type  of  lure  is  of  less  importance 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  used.  Neith 
angler  nor  the  scientist  has  been  al 
offer  conclusive  proof  on  the  abili 
bass  to  perceive  color,  although  e 
ments  have  indicated  that  these  fish 
more  quickly  to  red  than  any  other 
in  the  spectrum. 

The  fact  that  red  is  included  in  th 
tern  of  most  of  the  gaudy  lures  now  a 
ble  proves  nothing,  for  there  is  every  r 
to  believe  that  this  color  is  preset 
aesthetic  rather  than  angling  reason: 
many  of  the  artificials  seem  designed 
tract  the  angler  rather  than  the  bass, 
be  readily  understood  that  the  actio 
parted  to  the  lure  by  the  angler  often  i 
the  difference  between  failure  and  su 

To  the  bass,  one  of  these  creation.' 
resemble  a  crippled  minnow,  a  swin 
mouse,  a  frantic  frog,  or  even  a  flut 
bird;  but  as  any  one  of  these  objects 
F-O-O-D  to  the  fish,  he  will  smash  at  il 
hunger  or  sheer  annoyance.  Draw  o 
these  lures  slowly  and  woodenly  th 
the  water  and  there  can  be  no  hope  < 
ception.  The  bass  sees  it  for  what  ii 
weirdly  painted  bit  of  wood  or  plastii 

Such  is  bass  fishing.  And  right  now 
are  thousands  of  lakes  and  streams  st 
ing  from  Ontario  to  the  Everglades, 
them  populated  by  a  fish  that  can  pi 
any  angler  with  interest,  excitemen 
food.  All  you  need  to  take  advanta 
this  is  the  inclination — if  you  want  to 
bass.  "        th 
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2S9000  Children  Missing 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  19 


;r  armed  guard  across  the  satellite  fron- 
in  February  of  1948. 
t  first  the  Cominform  countries  denied 
that  any  children  were  being  taken 
r<h  Greece.  Then  the  evidence  piled  up, 
in  a  few  weeks  the  Communists'  "Free 
:k  Radio,"  broadcasting  from  Bucha- 
began  admitting  that  "refugee  chil- 
"  were  finding  shelter  under  the  wings 
le  "northern  neighbors." 
'hen  the  Greek  government  charged  be- 
the  United  Nations  that  the  removal  of 
phildren  constituted  a  crime  against  hu- 
ity,  the  U.N.  ordered  its  Special  Com- 
on  on  the  Balkans  to  launch  a 
iriority  investigation. 

Twofold  Attack  on  Observers 

,N.  observer  teams  climbed  into  the 
ntainous  battle  zones,  interviewing 
hers  and  children,  taking  testimony 
from  Communist  guerrillas.  While  the 
was  bucking  snow,  shellfire  and  mined 
s  to  get  at  the  facts,  Cominform 
Uganda  was  attacking  the  international 
rvers  as  "agents  of  Anglo-American  im- 
lism." 

nally  the  U.N.  report  was  ready.  It  de- 
d: 

n  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Special 
imittee,  the  reception  and  retention  of 
:k  children  removed  by  the  guerrillas 
vithout  their  parents'  free  consent  raises 
ssue  of  the  inherent  rights  of  parents. 
protracted  retention  of  these  children 


would  be  contrary  to  the  accepted  moral 
standards  of  international  conduct." 

That  diplomatically  phrased  statement 
was  forwarded  to  Lake  Success  on  June  30, 

1948.  But  not  a  single  Greek  child  was 
sent  home. 

Five  months  later  the  Soviet  Union  itself 
proposed  a  resolution  to  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  Paris  calling  piously  for 
repatriation  of  the  exiled  children.  The 
Assembly  finally  gave  birth  to  a  resolution 
recommending  the  return  to  Greece  of  the 
Greek  children  "when  the  children,  their 
father  or  mother,  or  in  his  or  her  absence, 
their  closest  relative,  express  a  wish  to  that 
effect." 

Even  Dr.  Juliusz  Katz-Suchy,  Polish  del- 
egate to  the  U.N.  and  the  Cominform's 
star  firebrand  West-baiter,  spoke  of  his  na- 
tion's "spirit  of  conciliation  and  compro- 
mise" in  approving  the  diplomatically 
worded  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  passed — unanimously 
— by  the  General  Assembly  on  November 
27,  1948.  But  not  a  single  Greek  child  was 
sent  home. 

A  year  later  the  U.N.  tried  again.  It 
passed  another  resolution,  again  unani- 
mously and  again  with  Soviet  support, 
"urgently  inviting"  the  states  "giving  shel- 
ter" to  the  Greek  children  to  facilitate  their 
rapid  return.    That  was  on  November  18, 

1949.  But  not  a  single  child  was  sent  home. 
In  the  meantime,  the  U.N.  Balkan  Com- 
mittee was  pushing  its  investigations  and  the 
International  Red  Cross  began  negotiating 
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Historian, 
Spain 

The  military  use  of  the  airplane  did  not  origi- 
nate in  World  War  I — Spain  used  it  against 
the  Riffs  in  1903. 

Physician, 
American  Medical 
Association 

Fleas  are  not  terrific  jumpers — the  average 
flea  is  not  able  to  jump  more  than  five 
inches  straight  up. 

Surgeon, 
Johns  Hopkins 
University 

A  surgeon  doesn't  have  germ-free  hands 
after  his  elaborate  scrubbing  routine — a 
quarter  of  a  million  germs  still  remain. 

Naturalist, 
New  York  City 

The  first  white  man  to  eat  an  Irish  potato 
was  not  an  Irishman,  but  a  Spaniard,  who 
found  it  in  South  America. 

Historian, 
London 

Most  of  the  figures  first  exhibited  by  the 
original  Madame  Tussaud  were  not  made  of 
wax,  but  of  wood. 

Physiologist, 
Washington  Uni- 
versity 

A  woman's  hair  is  not  a  bit  softer  or  silkier 
than  a  man's,  on  the  average. 

lAstronomer, 
•New  York  City 

No  astronomer  ever  claimed  he  saw  canals 
on  Mars — the  word  used  was  "fissures,"  and 
somebody  exaggerated. 

Physicist, 
Yale  University 

The  firefly  produces  light  with  much  less  ef- 
ficiency than  does  the  ordinary  electric  bulb. 

Researcher, 
New  York  City 

The  originator  of  the  Boy  Scout  idea  was 
not  British  Baden-Powell,  but  American 
Dan  Beard,  who  founded  "The  Boy  Pio- 
neers" in  1905. 
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for  a  box  camera— and  what 
pictures!  Just  aim  and  press  the 
new  thumb-action  shutter  release; 
get  wonderful  black-and-white 
and  full-color  snapshots. 

SSIeve  I    Flash  shots*  to°' with  Kodak 
CAMERA       Photo  Flasher.  Camera, 

*552     J  $5.50.  Flasher,  $1.55. 


New  simplicity 

in  a  folding  camera.  Factory- 
set,  no  adjustments  to  make. 
Just  sight  and  press  the  built- 
in  shutter  release.  Clear, 
sharp  snapshots,  both  black- 
and-white  and  full-color,  are 
that  easy !  Flash  shots,  too, 
of  course.  Camera,  $24.50 
( other  "Tourist"  models  to 
$95).  Flasholder,  $11.08. 


Mosfextitfng 
Kodak  cameras  since 
snapshots  were  invented 

AH  nrices  include  Federal  Tax 


AH  prices  include  Federal  Tax 


Big  news 


in  low-priced  "miniatures. 
Just  a  neat  little  handful— 
but  with  lots  of  luxury 
features.  Gives  you  spar- 
kling color  transparencies 
for  projection  and  big  full- 
color  prints;  or  beautiful 
album-size  pictures  in 
black-and-white.  Camera, 
$29.95.  Flasholder,  $11.08 


For  home  movies 

on  a  "snapshot  budget."  Kodak's 
new  economy  movie  maker 
uses  low-cost  8mm.  roll  film 
with  easy,  no-thread  loading. 
Has  f/2.7  lens,  built-in  exposure 
guide;  slow  motion,  too !  $79. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


Wonderful  gift  -for  any  occasion— 
a  Kodak  or  Brownie  camera . 
See  your  dealer 
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with  flie  satellites.  U.N.  observers  learned 
how  the  Communists  ran  their  mass  re- 
moval campaign.  In  every  village  rebel 
leaders  first  conducted  a  census  of  all  the 
children.  In  Macedonia,  for  example,  the 
U.N.  reported  that  the  guerrillas  "went 
from  house  to  house,  and  most  of  the  par- 
ents, fearing  the  consequences  of  a  refusal, 
signed  up  their  children  unwillingly." 

Sometimes,  as  we  ourselves  discovered, 
the  rebels  didn't  bother  waiting  for  parents 
to  sign  up.  In  one  of  the  children's  villages 
of  northern  Greece,  for  example,  we  ran 
into  Thimios  Moukoulis,  a  freckled  twelve- 
year-old,  who  interrupted  a  soccer  game  to 
tell  us  his  story. 

A  year  ago  last  February.  Thimios  was 
munching  bread  with  his  two  brothers  and 
a  sister  in  their  one-room  stone  home  in 
Kanzeko.  in  northwestern  Greece.  It  was 
midday  and  the  Greek  government  troops 
had  just  withdrawn.  Their  mother,  antici- 
pating the  arrival  of  the  rebels,  had  gath- 
ered the  children  in  the  house.  The  father 
was  in  another  town. 

Three  guerrillas  entered  the  Moukoulis 
home.  "Which  child  are  you  giving  us?" 
Thimios  recalls  one  of  the  rebels  asking  his 
mother. 

"None."  replied  Thimios'  mother. 

"They  reached  toward  me.  but  I  was  too 
quick,"  Thimios  said.  "I  jumped  out  of 
the  window  and  hid  in  the  straw  on  the  side 
of  the  house.  I  saw  them  take  away  my 
eight-year-old  brother  Haralisbos.  I've 
never  heard  from  the  others.  Nobody  seems 
to  know  what  happened  to  them.  There 
was  a  lot  of  lighting  in  our  village." 

In  Psarada,  near  the  Yugoslav  frontier, 
Charles  M.  Schermerhorn  of  the  U.N.  Chil- 
dren's Fund  discovered  that  275  children 
were  carried  off  in  April.  1 948,  and  have 
never  been  heard  from  since.  "At  that  time," 
Schermerhorn  reported,  "all  the  parents 
were  called  together  and  told  that  a  distribu- 
tion of  sugar  was  to  be  made  and  that  each 
parent  must  sign  an  application  for  the 
sugar.  They  later  learned  that,  in  reality, 
they  had  signed  a  request  for  their  children 
to  be  taken  away.  Any  parent  who  subse- 
quently protested  too  violently  was  impris- 
oned." 

U.N.  Observer  Team  No.  2.  investigating 
the  village  of  Lavara,  in  Thrace,  found  that 
the  entire  village  population,  including  an 
unknown  number  of  sick  children,  was 
taken  oil  on  March  II,  1948;  and  that  at 
about  the  same  time  180  children  were  car- 
ried by  force  from  their  village,  Vrisika. 

Sent  to  Rebels  by  Parents 

The  U.N.  also  investigated  the  instances 
where  children  were  voluntarily  turned  over 
to  rebel  columns  moving  north  across  the 
frontier.  Observers  found  that  in  the  Mace- 
donian areas,  where  the  villagers  spc;ik 
Slavic  dialects  rather  than  Greek,  most  of 
the  parents  willingly  agreed  to  send  their 
children  north  into  the  Slav-speaking  coun- 
tries of  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria.  They  did 
so  for  three  reasons:  sympathy  with  the 
Communist  rebels;  poverty  and  lack  of 
school  facilities  in  the  northern  villages;  or 
to  escape  the  dangers  of  the  war  that  was 
raging  around  them. 

Out  of  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren, the  U.N.  observers  tried  to  reach  a 
fair  conclusion.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
truth  of  the  situation  lay  somewhere  be- 
tween the  Greek  government's  charge  that 
all  the  youngsters  were  kidnaped  and  the 
Cominform's  insistence  that  they  were  all 
refugees  from   "Monaicho-Faseism." 

The  U.  N.  committee's  report  finally  con- 
cluded that  it  was  impossible  to  estimate 
how  many  of  the  28,000  children  fell  into 
each  category. 

But  there  were  28,000  children;  that  fact 
stood  out.  and  the  United  Nations  in  its 
unanimous  1948  resolution  called  on  the 
International  Red  Cross  to  undertake  the 
job  of  repatriation. 

hum  its  headquarters  in  Geneva  the 
Red  (kiss  tackled  the  assignment  promptly. 
It  sent  a  special  mission  to  Greece  to  draw 
up  a  list  of  all  the  children  who  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  country.    It  arranged  with 


the  Red  Cross  societies  in  the  Soviet  satel- 
lites to  submit  carefully  verified  lists  of  chil- 
dren whose  return  was  actually  requested 
by  their  parents  or  close  relatives.  In  each 
case  the  Red  Cross  arranged  to  send  Photo- 
static copies  of  the  original  requests,  so 
there  could  be  no  question  of  faking.  Then 
the  International  Red  Cross  asked  the  satel- 
lites for  permission  to  visit  the  Greek  chil- 
dren in  the  camps  where  they  were  being 
held.  The  result  of  these  requests  was  an- 
other example  of  frustration  and  double- 
dealing. 

Albania  denied  flatly  that  any  Greek 
children  were  there,  and  refused  to  allow 
an  International  Red  Cross  mission  to  en- 
ter the  country.     ' 

Hungary  admitted  "sheltering"  some 
youngsters,  but  accused  the  Red  Cross  of 
falsifying  the  lists  of  children,  refused  to 
let  the  Red  Cross  into  the  country,  and 
baldly  announced  it  would  not  repatriate 
any  of  the  children. 

Rumania  barred  a  Red  Cross  mission,  re- 
fused any  information  on  the  children  it 
held  and  ignored  all  appeals  for  co-opera- 
tion. 

Poland  never  even  bothered  to  answer 
the  Red  Cross's  letters,  let  alone  admit  a 
Red  Cross  mission. 

The  only  glimmerings  of  co-operation 
came  from  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria  and  Czech- 
oslovakia. Marshal  Tito's  anti-Cominform 
government  admitted  that  about  5,000 
Greek  children  were  living  either  in  camps 
or  with  Greek  guerrilla  refugees,  and  that 
about  13,500  more  had  passed  through 
Yugoslavia  on  their  way  to  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Rumania  and  Poland. 

The  Yugoslavs  opened  up  their  children's 
camps  to  a  visiting  International  Red  Cross 
mission.  Its  members  reported  that  the 
children  appeared  to  be  receiving  good 
treatment  in  adequate  camps. 

International  Red  Cross  missions  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaria  claimed  to 
have  found  the  same  situation.  The  chil- 
dren were  being  taught  by  Greek  teachers 
in  their  native  language. 

But  the  big  questions  remain:  What  were 
they  being  taught,  and  when  would  they  be 
permitted  to  go  home? 

Here  is  the  essence  of  the  tragedy:  None 


of  the  Communist  countries,  despite  their 
avowed  solicitude  for  the  children,  gave  the 
slightest  hint  of  any  real  co-operation  with 
the  Red  Cross's  repatriation  plans. 

Under  the  U.N.  resolution,  children  are 
to  be  returned  to  Greece  only  if  their  re 
turn  is  requested  by  their  parents,  their 
close  relatives  or  the  children  themselves. 
The  Geneva  Red  Cross  headquarters  has 
been  combing  Greece  for  many  months, 
looking  for  the  parents  whose  children  art- 
far  away. 

Demands  for  Repatriation 

Now  Geneva  headquarters  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  has  on  file  the  originals 
of  more  than  6,000  requests  for  repatriation 
— signed  and  duly  authenticated  in  Greece 
by  the  parents  of  more  than  8,500  children 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  names  of 
those  children  have  been  sent  by  the  Red 
Cross  to  all  the  satellite  countries.  And  only 
Czechoslovakia  has  admitted  that  any  of 
the  names  on  the  list  correspond  with  the 
names  of  children  in  the  Communist-run 
camps. 

Czechoslovakia,  with  loud  protestations 
about  living  up  to  the  United  Nations  res- 
olution, has  agreed  that  out  of  3,000  chil- 
dren it  is  holding,  exactly  138  figure  on  the 
list  of  those  whose  return  to  Greece  has 
been  implored  by  bereaved  parents.  And 
even  for  those  138,  repatriation  is  appar- 
ently an  impossibility. 

First,  the  Czech  government  said  ar- 
rangements to  send  them  home  would  have 
to  be  made  by  the  Czech  and  International 
Red  Crosses;  when  Geneva  queried  the 
Czech  Red  Cross,  the  reply  was  just  the  op- 
posite: it  was  a  matter  for  governments,  not 
for  Red  Crosses. 

So  the  stalling  continues,  and  today  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  United  Nations  are  won- 
dering if  any  children  will  ever  be  returned 
to  their  homes. 

Last  March  the  International  Red  Cross 
and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
invited  delegates  from  Red  Cross  organiza- 
tions in  the  Communist  countries  to  a  con- 
ference in  Geneva  as  a  last  effort  to  solve 
the  repatriation  problem.  Not  a  single  Com- 
munist delegate  showed  up. 
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To   try   to   penetrate   the   fog   of  c 
munist  propaganda  and  deception 
assigned   us  to  try  to  get  the  facts  ir 
Communists'    own     territory — within 
Cominform  itself. 

We  went  to  Czechoslovakia  and  spc 
days  trying  to  track  down  the  Greek 
in  Prague.  The  assignment  was  a  stir 
frustration. 

At  fust  the  Czech  government  proi 
its  willing  co-operation.  "We  have  noi 
at  all  to  hide,"  said  one  government  s 
man.  "We  will  be  glad  to  arrange  a  vi 
our  children's  centers  so  you  can  so 
yourself  how  wonderfully  they  are  tre 
We  will  arrange  the  appointment  to 
row."  Tomorrow  came  and  the  ollici 
charge  of  the  Greek  children  was  ij 
countably  absent.  He  stayed  absent'  f< 
days. 

Finally,  the  word  came  down  froi 
top  Communist  echelons.  "We  cannot 
you  to  visit  the  camps  at  all.   No,  we  ca 
give   you   the   names   of  the   Greek 
munist  leaders  who  are  here  in  Prague 
you  cannot  see  them.   No,  no.  no 

Despite  the  Czech  government's  n 
to  permit  contact  with  officials  in  chard 
the  Greek  children,  we  finally  found] 
headquarters  of  the  Greek  Communist 
ei's — located,  aptly  enough,  in  a  sec- 
class  hotel  just  behind  Prague's  fa; 
Gunpowder  I  ovver. 

There  a  former  pilot  in  the  Greek 
Air  Force  spoke  officially  for  Greece 
iled  Communist  movement. 

He  said:  "Here  in  the  People's  De 
cies  the  children  can  be  educated  a 
truly  democratic  lines.  They  will  a! 
remain  Greek.  They  will  learn  how  Ar| 
can  imperialism  has  conquered  their  c 
try,  and  someday  when  they  are  older 
will  be  ready  to  help  bring  democrai 
their  own  country  by  throwing  the  impi 
ists  and  Fascists  out." 

Spearhead  of  a  New  Revolt 

Stripped  of  the  double-talk,  this  si 
ment  means  only  one  thing:  The  Col 
form  is  training  these  28,000  children  al 
spearhead  of  a  new  revolutionary  nil 
ment  designed  to  redress  the  military  da 
that  the  Greek  Communists  suffered  ill 
Grammos  Mountains  a  \car  ago.  Tl 
children  are  to  be  the  new  shock  troop.l 

He  showed  us  copies  of  The  Faglil 
brightly  colored  magazine  filled  with  | 
tures  of  Greek  children  carrying  red 
and  bayonets  and  containing  such  iterr| 
this: 

"In  the  United  States  children  yourl 
are  being  prepared  for  a  new  and  terl 
war.  They  are  being  prepared  to  cast  til 
selves  into  death  by  the  deliberate  macl| 
tions  of  the  exploiters  who  want  to 
more  profits.  These  children  are  tl 
starved  and  beaten  into  submission  sol 
they  will  slaughter  the  workers  with  a  rr| 
acal  rage." 

He  told  us  that  340  specially  tut! 
Greek  children  have  just  been  transfel 
from  camps  in  Czechoslovakia  to  the  CI 
munist-sponsored  Fast  German  Repnl 
where  they  are  forming  a  propaganda  el 
to  spur  support  of  the  defeated  Greek  (I 
rillas  among  the  German  people. 

He  described  how  many  of  the  older 
are  already   training   in   guerrilla   warl 
learning   night  combat,   the   technique! 
forced  marches  and  the  use  of  weapon:| 

While  the  Greek  Communists  who 
been  exiled  in  the  satellite  countries   I 
their  Communist  education  program  to  I 
youngsters,   in   Greece   the   people   rej 
that  unless  the  world  acts  swiftly  their 
dren  will  be  lost  to  them  for  good. 

In  the  Greek  mountain  villages,  althcj 
the  civil  war  is  over,  parents  are  learnil 
new  fear. 

"Our  family  has  been  destroyed."  /I 
nassios  Halkia  mourned  in  his  frol 
farmhouse  at  Vourbiani.  "Two  of  myl 
boys  were  taken  by  the  guerrillas.  I  I 
lost  hope.  They  were  only  nine  and  el<| 
A  child  changes  so  easily.  But,  worse, 
may  come  back  as  enemies  of  their 
brothers."  i''E| 
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let  em  have  plen 


Hove  the  water fir if  out tea 
Tfoi/ing,  hoih'ngmerri/y/ 


'$  a  big  moment  when  the  cool  frosty  pitcher  comes  tinkling  in 
rom  the  kitchen.  All  of  a  sudden  summertime  seems  worth  the 
ffort.   Iced  Tea — the  Great  American  Cooler  Off-er.  And  more. 

For  when  tea  comes  on  the  table,  family  faces  start  to  brighten, 
lot  or  iced  —  isn't  tea  the  one  refreshing  drink  that  steps  you  up 
/ithout  keying  you  up?  Its  clean  taste  makes  everything  you 
at  taste  better. 

Try  tea — a  steaming  cup  or  frosty  glass — and  see  if  it  doesn't 
jelp  relieve  the  pressure  of  your  day  and  make  you  feel  better. 
Not  much  cost  involved,  either.  Tea  costs  less  than  any  other 
leverage  you  can  serve.) 


7eo  hoy  or  teaspoon-it  matters  not 
One  fir  each  cup  and  one  fir  the  pot 

Thnrstimp  the  time  in  which 
you  hrewit- 
7hree  minutes  or  more- 
no  /ess  w/// 'do  it/ 
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program  to  compile  authoritative  data  on 
what  the  body  actually  needs,  and  to  de- 
termine the  best  diet  for  man.  Dr.  Schwei- 
gert  wants  to  find,  if  he  can,  a  new  method 
of  determining  the  quantity  of  amino  acids 
in  various  meats.  Methods  now  are  availa- 
ble for  17,  but  there  are  23  altogether,  and 
perhaps  more.  Dr.  Schweigert  is  attempt- 
ing to  catalogue  them. 

In  vitamins,  the  work  is  in  the  B  family, 
particularly  in  that  new  and  miraculous 
one,  B,.„  which  has  been  so  effective  in 
pernicious  anemia  and  cases  of  deficiency 
in  pregnant  women.  It  also  has  been  ad- 
ministered to  children  whose  growth,  both 
mental  and  physical,  has  been  retarded,  and 
they  have  become  normal. 

Dr.  Schweigert  is  studying  bacteria 
growths  in  extracts  prepared  from  foods  in 
an  effort  to  identify  the  amount  of  B,L.  in 
the  various  things  we  eat.  Since  this  vitamin 
is  so  powerful  it  takes  but  one  milligram  a 
day  to  treat  500  patients,  the  importance  of 
Dr.  Schweigert's  researches  is  obvious.  If 
our  diets  are  made  sufficiently  rich  in  it, 
there  need  never  be  another  anemic  person. 
Likewise,  if  Dr.  Schweigert  is  successful, 
livestock  may  be  fed  diets  rich  in  B,..,  which 
in  turn  will  improve  the  nutritional  value  of 
the  meat.  An  important  source  of  B,„  is  one 
of  the  four  stomachs  of  cattle — the  rumen — 
but  there  is  no  appreciable  quantity  in  the 
stomachs  of  swine. 

Cows  are  peculiar  in  many  ways,  as  the 
Chinese  found  out  long  ago.  Because  of 
their  discovery,  the  meat  industry  has  a 
market  for  what  is  perhaps  the  oddest  of  all 
by-products.  If  you've  ever  wondered  where 
elderly  bossies  go  when  their  milking  days 
are  over,  here's  the  answer.  They're  slaugh- 
tered for  their  by-products.  Ancient  dairy 
cows  are  used  for  canned  stuffs,  soup  stocks 
and  so  on,  and  their  diseased  gallstones  also 
are  salable.  Centuries  ago  the  Chinese  dis- 
covered that  if  you  polished  these  gallstones, 
they  looked  like  red  jade.  They  made  beau- 
tiful costume  jewelry  and  also  were  ex- 
tremely effective  in  warding  off  the  evil  eye 
and  other  baleful  influences. 

Brisk  Trade  in  Gallstones 

A  lively  business  in  the  gallstones  of  cows 
developed.  lapanese  commissionmen  in  the 
United  States  used  to  buy  the  stones,  proc- 
ess them  and  ship  them  to  China.  They  paid 
the  packers  $125  a  pound  for  them.  The 
trade,  interrupted  by  the  war,  has  been  re- 
sumed. 

The  Chinese  also  crush  cows'  gallstones 
to  a  fine  powder,  package  it  in  papers  cov- 
ered with  mysterious  Mandarin  characters, 
and  ship  it  back  to  the  United  States,  where 
il  turns  up  in  homes  as  slow-burning,  sweet- 
smelling  incense. 

Before  1870,  most  packers  used  only  the 
meat  of  an  animal;  some  used  its  hide  and 
rendered  fat  also.  The  other  materials  they 
buried. 

In  the  eighties  they  began  cooking  fats 
for  soap.  The  residue  of  the  cooking  is 
called  tankage  and  almost  anything  can  be 
in  it:  bits  of  bone,  gristle,  cartilage. 

"Originally,  this  was  buried  too,"  says 
Victor  Conquest,  general  manager  and  di- 
rector of  chemical  research  and  develop- 
ment at  Armour.  "It  was  buried  in  the  open 
country  beyond  the  yards  and  the  packing 
plants.  It  wasn't  long  before  farmers  dis- 
covered that  the  soil  where  it  was  buried 
was  extraordinarily  rich.  So  for  a  long 
time  they  came  to  the  packing  houses  and 
h;ailcd  it  away  for  free,  before  the  packers 
finally  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  here  was  a 
by-product  of  great  value.  When  they  did, 
they  sold  it  commercially  for  fertilizer." 

About  1900  it  was  discovered  that  it  also 
was  good  hog  and  poultry  feed.  The  pack- 
ers have  been  improving  it  ever  since.  Now 
the  tankage,  originally  a  waste  product,  is  a 
balanced  diet  for  animals. 

"How  far  ahead  of  ourselves  we  would  be 
today  if  we  had  had  research  earlier,"  says 


Mr.  Conquest,  "nobody,  of  course,  knows. 
It  would  have  been  pretty  far,  though." 

Without  the  by-products  of  the  meat  in- 
dustry this  would  be  a  poor  world  indeed. 
In  fact,  life  as  we  know  it  could  not  exist 
without  them.  There  are  40  classifications  of 
by-products  from  beef,  27  from  calves,  28 
from  sheep  and  3 1  from  hogs,  broken  down 
into  many  subdivisions.  If  you  start  ex- 
ploring the  world  of  by-products  you  run 
into  a  wonderland.  Everybody  knows  about 
wool  and  leather,  of  course,  but  as  you 
go  further  you  come,  for  instance,  to  beef 
albumin,  which  was  used  during  World 
War  I  to  make  weatherproof  plywood  for 
the  cockpits  and  fuselages  of  fighter  planes. 

Hair  from  the  ears  of  cattle  is  used  to 
make  artists'  brushes.  From  charred  bones 
comes  India  ink.  The  intestines  of  a  sheep 
are  used  to  string  the  violins  of  Heifetz  and 
Menuhin  and  the  cello  of  Piatigorsky,  and, 
until  recently,  when  they  were  displaced  by 
nylon,  were  used  to  string  tennis  rackets. 
Lard  finds  its  way  to  the  faces  of  women  in 
the  form  of  ointments  and  creams.  From 
the  endocrine  glands  come  wonder  drugs 


But  the  market  in  by-products  is  con- 
stantly being  threatened  as  new  synthet- 
ics are  discovered.  Synthetic  rubber  and 
plastics  are  menacing  the  leather  market  be- 
cause of  their  increasing  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  shoes.  The  market  for  meat  scrap  in 
livestock  feed  is  being  challenged  by  APF,  a 
mold  developed  by  drug  concerns,  which  is 
being  sold  as  a  substitute  for  the  scrap. 

So  research  is  being  accelerated.  The 
meat  industry  is  moving  to  protect  its  mar- 
kets and  to  build  new  ones,  as  it  always  has 
in  its  battle  to  survive.  Armour,  for  in- 
stance, is  spending  more  than  six  times  as 
much  for  research  today  as  it  spent  10  years 
ago,  and  Wilson  is  about  to  open  new,  im- 
proved and  much  larger  laboratories. 

"We're  set  up  to  work  ■  on  long-range 
problems,"  declares  Victor  Conquest  at 
Armour.  "Our  philosophy  is  to  look  ahead 
to  20  years  from  now,  and  I  might  say  that 
our  interests,  while  primarily  selfish,  are 
those  of  the  entire  industry.  Problems  of 
today  are  part  of  that  long-term  outlook. 
Five  years  ago  we  started  looking  for  new 
uses  for  tankage  and  none  too  soon,  because 


COLLIERS 


'Pardon    me — are    you    go- 
ing to  be  here  for  a  while?'' 


VIRGIL  PARTCH 


such  as  insulin.  From  cartilage  rings  taken 
from  the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  of  animals 
comes  chondroitin  for  migraine  headaches. 
From  the  skeleton  of  the  animal  come  buck- 
les, chessmen,  crochet  needles,  hairpins, 
umbrella  handles.  Fats  are  used  in  candies 
and  chewing  gum,  as  is  gelatin,  which  gets 
into  a  variety  of  other  products. 

From  hog  grease  comes  a  new  chemical 
used  in  synthetic  rubber  that  keeps  tires 
cool,  thus  lengthening  their  usefulness.  Hair 
from  the  tails  of  cattle  is  used  in  some  trac- 
tors as  an  air  filter  in  the  cooling  system  of 
the  machine.  We  clean  our  teeth  with 
brushes  many  of  which  are  made  of  pig 
bristles. 

Wilson  is  one  of  the  biggest  dealers  in 
curled  hog  hair.  Until  1925  it  did  more 
business  in  this  field  than  any  other  com- 
pany in  the  world.  That  was  the  year  the 
automobile  industry  took  the' curled  hair 
out  of  their  cushions  and  substituted  cot- 
ton, so  Wilson  had  to  find  new  uses  for  the 
product. 

Hair  curling,  by  the  way,  is  an  ancient  art. 
It  is  almost  as  old  as  history  and  the  method 
by  which  the  softer  hair  on  the  hide  of  a 
hog  is  curled  differs  little  from  the  way  in 
which  a  woman  has  hers  set  in  a  permanent 
wave.  Hog's  hair  is  curled  to  give  it  more 
tension  and  resilience. 

Wilson  discovered  curled  hair  could  be 
used  in  the  rising  insulation  industry,  and 
now  it  is  used. extensively  in  air  condition- 
ing. "Our  insulation  business  alone,"  says 
C.  V.'  Becker,  Wilson  vice-president  in 
charge  of  research,  "amounts  to  more  than 
$  1 ,250,000  a  year." 


the  synthetics  are  crowding  us  in  the  animal 
feed  business.  Also,  it  was  20  years  from 
the  test  tube  to  McCook." 

McCook  is  the  site  of  the  new  Armour 
chemical  plant  10  miles  southwest  of  Chi- 
cago, where  production  is  carried  on  in 
fatty  acids.  About  100,000,000  pounds  of 
inedible  fats  are  produced  by  the  Armour 
packing  plant  in  a  year  and  from  these  are 
made  soaps,  detergents,  solvents,  lubricants 
and  so  on,  but  because  of  competition,  new 
uses  must  be  found.  Wilson  has  just  opened 
a  new  modern  laboratory,  too. 

Armour  agrees  with  President  Lee  A.  Du- 
Bridge,  of  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, that  "in  the  long  run  .  .  .  new 
developments  in  technology  will  be  based 
only  upon  the  new  knowledge  uncovered  by 
science."  Armour  spends  very  large  sums 
of  money  on  research.  It  is  carried  on  at 
Armour  Laboratories  Jn  the  heart  of  Pack- 
ingtown,  "where,"  says  Victor  Conquest, 
"the  scientists  usually  don't  know  what's 
going  on  in  the  plant  because  we  don't  want 
them  to.  That's  the  philosophy  of  pure  re- 
search and  it  will  have  great  long-range 
significance." 

There  is  the  story  of  beef  albumin.  As 
was  mentioned  earlier,  it  was  used  to  weath- 
erproof airplane  cockpits  and  fuselages  in 
World  War  I.  It  played  a  different  part 
in  World  War  II. 

Back  in  1940,  Dr.  Edward  J.  Cohn  of 
Harvard,  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Blood  Substitutes  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council,  put  through  a  call  to 
Armour  Laboratories.  He  was  interested, 
said  Dr.  Cohn,  in  the  use  of  bovine  blood 


plasma  to  be  administered  to  wounded  men 
in  case  of  war.  (There  was  no  Red  Crott 
blood  bank  at  the  time. )  Dr.  Cohn  said 
he  was  turning  over  to  Armour  Labora- 
tories the  job  of  producing  quantitatively 
an  acceptable  bovine*  plasma.  By  accept- 
able, of  course,  he  meant  a  bovine  plasma 
that  would  be  tolerated  by  the  human 
system. 

Armour  didn't  succeed  in  doing  this,  but 
from  the  experiments  in  beef  plasma  and 
albumin,  Dr.  Cohn  developed  a  human 
albumin  for  use  in  cases  of  shock.  Al- 
bumin is  a  protein  that  pulls  water  from 
the  tissues  when  the  system  is  shocked; 
blood  pressure  is  decreased  because  the 
volume  of  blood  is  decreased  thereby. 

A  Valuable  War  Service 

The  water  attracted  by  albumin  corrects 
this  condition.  Armour  built  a  plant  at  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  to  process  the  material  for 
the  Navy,  a  development  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  research  in  bovine  plasma.  The 
human  albumin  was  shipped  dissolved  in 
water.  The  solution  is  five  times  as  strong 
as  ordinary  plasma  and  toward  the  end  of 
the  war  was  being  used  to  spike  transfusions) 


of  whole  blood.    The  Armour  plant  at  Fort 


Worth   is  still  processing  human  albumin;  i 
at  cost  for  the  Red  Cross. 

Beyond  these  things,  the  Armour  r 
searchers,  working  in  collaboration  with 
Harvard  scientists,  extracted  from  human! 
plasma  a  material  known  as  fibrinogen.]) 
from  which  a  membrane  is  used  in  brain] 
surgery.  Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  the1| 
Armour  researchers  may  be  on  the  thresh-! 
old  of  one  of  the  most  important  disj 
coveries  in  medical  science — successfu* 
heterologous  transfusion,  or  the  successful 
transfusion  of  the  blood  of  one  species  tc'| 
another.  This  would  mean  the  healthfuf 
introduction  of  bovine  plasma  into  ths| 
veins  of  a  human  being. 

If  so,  they  will  have  opened  up  a  whold 
new  medical  continent  for  scientific  ex  I 
ploration. 

Armour  has  been  the  most  prominent  o 
all  the  meat  companies  in  the  research  ill 
ACTH,    the    mysterious    and    miraculou:) 
hormone  derived  from  the  anterior  lobe  ol 
a  hog's  pituitary  and  used  in  the  treatment 
of  rheumatoid  arthritis.     In  doing  this  it  il 
performing  a  service  for  the  meat  industr 
as  a  whole,  because  many  in  the  industry 
are  sending  every  hog  pituitary  they  cai' 
scrape  up  to  the  Armour  Laboratories.  Foj 
one  pound  of  ACTH  powder,  the  pituitarie 
of  400,000  hogs  are  needed,  so  the  mea  i 
industry  is  again  making  a  great  co-opera  j 
tive  effort  to  meet  an  emergency.  Incidenil 
tally,   Wilson   has  just   announced   a   nevj 
process  for  making  ACTH  and  is  now  ii 
production. 

Armour,  meanwhile,  is  trying  to  find 
way  to  synthesize  ACTH,  as  Hormel  il 
collaborating  with  the  Mayo  Laboratories 
in  Rochester,  Minnesota,  in  an  attempt  tin 
synthesize  cortisone,  the  other  wonder  horl 
mone  recently  discovered.  Cortisone  ha 
helped  in  cases  where  there  was  a  deficienc 
of  action  in  the  adrenal  glands,  which  pou 
their  chemical  substances  directly  into  th 
blood  stream.  They  are  the  most  importar 
glands  involved  in  the  process  of  control' 
ling  arthritis.  Cortisone  can  be  synthesize' 
from  substances  found  in  the  gall  of  catthi 
It  takes  the  gall  of  100  cattle  to  produc: 
enough  cortisone  for  one  week's  treatmer 
for  the  average  patient. 

The  meat  industry  will  spend  more  ol 
research  in  the  years  to  come  because  ol 
the  challenge  of  increasing  competition  ij 
the  field  where  it  must  make  a  good  prof  J 
or  not  survive — by-products. 

Never  has  it  been  so  challenged  as  it  is  tc| 
day  and  never  has  it  made  such  efforts  as 
is  making  today.    Nobody  in  the  industrf 
doubts  that  the  challenge  will  be  met.  Few 
any  outside  the  industry  seem  to  doubt 
either.  the  EK 
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(  goats)  his  approval  of  the  project  was 
Jrth.  Then  the  amount  to  be  paid  the 
Ibesmen  had  to  be  decided  upon  and  run- 
i  s  sent  into  the  bush  or  forest  with  news 
( the  coming  ngoma. 
n  the  Swahili  language,  a  ngqma  is,  liter- 
either  "a  drum"  or  "a  dance."  In 
jictice  a  ngomu  is  a  combination  com- 
ttnity  sing,  sex  orgy.  Holy  Roller  meeting 
sJ  mass  riot.  From  time  immemorial  the 
jbt  of  the  drum  and  the  rhythm  of  the 
■ice  have  been  as  essential  to  the  African 
need  for  meat.  This  is  not  storybook 
Iff,  but  sociological  fact.  It  has  long  been 
lognized  by  his  white  masters  in  Africa, 
t'o  prudently  try  to  restrain  the  excesses 
Ithe  ngoma,  but  never  to  suppress  it  com- 
I  tcls . 

We  knew  something  unusual  was  going 
i  even  as  we  approached  the  tiny  settle- 
lilt  of  Machakos,  35  miles  down-country 
|m  Nairobi.  On  a  hillock  near  the  dusty 
■age  clearing  were  gathered  all  the  white 
■tiers  from  miles  around,  come  to  see  the 
ritement.  Here  and  there,  in  bleached 
■form  shorts  and  pith  helmets,  were  the 
jling,  intensely  British  district  officers  who 
Ike  their  lonely  careers  working  with  the 
[lives  in  the  colonies.  And  everywhere 
I  looked  there  were  black  askaris  (police- 
In),  identifiable  by  their  fezzes  and  by 
I  tiny  mules  on  which  they  were  mounted. 
|k  few  hundred  yards  down  the  road  was 
kove  of  trees,  and  from  it  came  the 
■ling,  the  yelling,  the  whistling  and  chant- 
I  of  1.200  Wakamba  tribesmen  and  their 
Imen. 

[The  ngoma  had  been  growing  all  night 
■family  after  family,  summoned  from  the 
|tj>h.  had  swelled  its  numbers. 
||n  the  clearing  our  crews  struggled  and 
sated  trying  to  get  ready  to  photograph 
t'thing  that  might  happen.  When  we 
ftught  we  were  ready  we  signaled  the 
Earis  to  start  the  dancers  toward  the  clear- 

|J  hey  came,  group  by  group,  in  clouds  of 
Rt  that  couldn't  conceal  the  garishness  of 
Bir  tribal  dress,  and  in  unbelievable  noise, 
1  in  exact  spatial  patterns.  Each  warrior 
§1  gourds  or  bells  tied  to  one  leg  and  they 
pled  at  every  other  step.  The  women 
Iried  piercing  whistles  in  their  mouths. 
Rich  they  blew  with  maddening  rhythmic 
Isistence.  The  askaris.  coached  by  our 
listant     directors,     guided     group     after 


California  Living 

We  wave  good-by  to  Cousin  Pete 
And  dash  to  clean  the  house  before 
The  next  contingent  from  the  East 
Arrives  at  our  adobe  door. 

And  then  .  .  . 

The  dizzy  tour  begins  anew. 
We  show  them  the  Pacific  blue, 
The  mountains  and  the  canyon  passes, 
The  movie  stars  in  silly  glasses, 
The  grunion  fishing,  barbecues, 
The  beaches  and  the  hilltop  views, 
The  oranges  and  Venetian  blinds, 
The  avocados,  several  kinds, 
The  ranches,  cowboys  and  the  races 
And  all  the  Drive-In  eating  places, 
The  palm  trees  and  the  patio 
Until  we're  nearly  batty-o! 

And  then  .  .  . 

We  wave  good-by  to  Auntie  Jane 
And  dash  to  clean  the  house  before 
The  next  contingent  from  the  East 
Arrives  at  our  adobe  door. 

— BETTY  isi.rn 


group  into  camera  range,  but  beyond  that 
it  was  impossible  to  give  the  dancers  di- 
rections. 

Director  Compton  Bennett  and  Bob  Sur- 
tees,  our  head  cameraman,  quickly  saw  that 
to  catch  the  frenzy  and  spontaneity  of  the 
scene,  they  would  have  to  "steal  it" — movie 
jargon  for  using  small,  mobile,  unre- 
hearsed cameras  with  newsreel  technique, 
rather  than  the  ponderous,  painstakingly 
rehearsed  method  of  operation  usually 
employed  by  Hollywood.  They  ordered  all 
our  smaller  cameras  manned,  and  within 
minutes  our  operators  were  darting  in  and 
out  of  the  mass  of  odoriferous,  enthralled 
dancers,  "stealing"  close-ups  of  ecstatic 
faces,  throbbing  drumheads  or  pounding 
feet  beating  up  dust. 

Dance  Symbolizes  Sex  Life 

This  particular  dance  was  obviously  sym- 
bolic of  some  phase  of  tribal  sex  life.  The 
dancers  were  in  two  lines,  young  men  on 
one  side  and  young  girls,  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  old — most  of  them — facing  them  a 
few  feet  away.  In  the  space  between  them 
an  older  man  chanted  in  a  high  and  excited 
voice.  The  dancers  answered  his  chant 
antiphonally,  rhythmically. 

Occasionally  the  emotion  would  be  too 
much  tor  one  of  the  young  men,  and  lie 
would  leap  into  the  center  space  and  im- 
provise wildly  but  always  in  perfect,  though 
exotic,  rhythm  with  the  jogging  bells  and 
the  drums  and  the  whistles.  Then  at  a 
signal  apparently  hidden  in  the  old  man's 
chant,  the  two  lines  of  dancers  moved  to- 
gether (we  nearly  lost  some  cameramen 
that  way ).  Each  boy  put  his  chin  and  neck 
beside  that  of  a  girl,  no  other  parts  of  their 
bodies  touching,  and  I  hey  jerked  and  quiv- 
ered and  gesticulated  through  the  next  part 
of  the  dance. 

I  ioiuid  myself  standing  beside  a  vener- 
able, distinguished-looking  Englishman.  He 
was.  I  learned  later,  Clifford  Hill,  settler 
and  planter  on  the  Machakos  slopes  since 
1908. 

"I've  never  seen  anything  like  it,"  he  mur- 
mured. "There's  probablj  not  been  a  ngoma 
of  this  size  in  50  years." 

"Are  the  women  always  so  young?"  I 
asked. 

"Not  in  normal  times.    But  most  of  these 
boys  during  the  war  were  in  the  army — " 
"I  hese?" 

'These.  Right  out  of  the 
bush  into  the  King's  African 
Rifles.  When  they  came 
home  they  had  a  little  money 
and  with  it  they  all  bought 
the  youngest  wives  they 
could  find." 

We  went  on  watching  the 
dance  in  silence.  The  ngoma 
had  been  whooping  along  for 
about  an  hour  when  suddenly 
from  the  grove  came  the 
most  astonishing  series  of 
yells.  A  group  of  warriors — 
brown,  these,  not  black — 
bounded  toward  us.  Lion 
manes  encircled  their  faces 
and  they  blandished  eight- 
foot  steel  spears. 

The  Wakamba  dancers 
gave  way  like  butter  and  the 
White  Settlers  (and  actors) 
withdrew  to  the  very  top  of 
their  hillock. 

For  these  were  the  Masai, 
the  hated,  feared,  beloved 
Masai. 

There  were  only  16  of 
them,  but  in  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds. 1.200  scrambling  Wa- 
kamba had  left  the  dancing 
area  entirely  to  the  Masai. 
Not  many  years  ago  they 
were  willing  to  leave  the 
whole  of  Kenya  to  the  Masai, 
until  the  white  man  was  able 
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If  you  suspect  you've  been 
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with  your  next  oil  change. 
Switch  to  Pennzoil,  the 
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for  grade. 

Over  60,000  better  dealers 
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yellow  oval  sign.  Drive  in 
now  and  sound  your  "Z"  for 
the  genuine. 
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to  curtail  their  wife-  and  cattle-stealing 
raids  to  some  extent. 

This  tribe  is  at  once  the  pride  and  the 
despair  of  the  colonial  government  and  the 
ancient  bogeyman  of  all  other  tribes.  They 
are  a  Nilotic  people  with  brown  skins,  slant 
eyes,  and  fine  features.  No  one  really 
knows  where  they  came  from  originally. 
Their  interests  are  limited  to  fighting  and 
herding — almost  worshiping — their  cattle. 
They  have  what  sociologists  call  a  "cattle 
complex."  Their  wealth  is  counted  in  cat- 
tle. Under  no  circumstances  will  they  sell 
or  slaughter  a  single  head. 

They  have  no  villages,  merely  wandering 
the  plains  with  their  herds  seeking  pastur- 
age. They  subsist  on  milk  mixed  with 
cow's  blood,  which  they  draw  from  an 
artery  in  the  neck  without  killing  the  beast. 
They  dress  their  hair  elaborately  with  a 
mixture  of  red  clay  and  cow's  dung.  And 
the  only  enemy  they  respect  is  the  primary 
enemy  of  their  cattle,  the  lion. 

Before  becoming  a  warrior  (or  moran, 
as  they  call  it)  the  Masai  youth  must  show 
his  superiority  to  a  lion.  This  he  does  by 
facing  a  charging  lion  while  kneeling  behind 
his  leather  shield,  his  spear  held  at  an  angle. 
The  beast  flings  himself  at  the  shield,  is  im- 
paled on  the  spear  and  presumably,  in  his 
death  throes,  gives  the  youth  only  a  mild 
mauling. 

The  arrogance  of  the  Masai  is  legendary. 
Nearly  every  D.O.  who  comes  in  contact 
with  them  falls  in  love  with  his  Masai  for 
in  a  land  where  peoples  cry  out  for  the 
leadership  of  the  white  man,  it  can  be  re- 
freshing and  novel  to  find  independence. 
The  Masai  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  black  man  and  the  white.  To  him  both 
are  inferiors.  It  is  impossible  to  get  him 
to  do  any  kind  of  work.  He  scorns  money. 
He  scorns  any  law  but  his  own.  (The  gov- 
ernment prudently  didn't  even  try  to  draft 
him  during  the  war.)  He  scorns  the  cus- 
toms, manners,  even  the  clothing  of  the 
white  man,  retaining  his  traditional  scanty 
toga  slung  carelessly  from  one  shoulder. 

Other  Tribes  Fear  the  Masai 

The  Wakamba  and  all  the  other  tribes 
of  Kenya  and  Tanganyika  have  good  rea- 
son to  regard  the  Masai  with  trepidation. 
Some  decades  ago  the  Masai  women  be- 
came sterile,  some  say  because  of  syphilis, 
some  because  of  too  much  inbreeding.  To 
preserve  themselves,  the  moran  took  to 
raiding  the  neighboring  tribes  for  wives. 
And  to  this  day  the  mud  and  thatch  huts 
of  Wakamba  families  are  built  with  very 
low  roofs  so  that  the  surrounding  bush  will 
make  them  less  conspicuous  to  wandering 
Masai. 

Their  dance  is  a  representation  of  a  lion 
kill,  and  during  it  their  enthusiasm  and 
frenzy  invariably  become  extremely  danger- 
ous to  themselves  and  to  their  audience. 
They  leap  incredible  distances  into  the  air, 
yelling  and  gesticulating.  Every  fifth  or 
sixth  leap  they  come  down  absolutely  stiff- 
legged.  Why  their  spines  don't  crack  I 
could  never  discover. 

Doc  Johnson,  our  safari  physician,  told 
me  these  repeated  jarring  leaps  may  in  some 
physiological  way  contribute  to  the  froth- 
ing hysteria  that  is  always  the  end  result  of 
Masai  dances.  Finally,  they  crouch  behind 
their  shields  in  a  semikneeling  position,  and 
with  a  peculiar  backward  and  forward 
quivering  of  their  spears,  they  advance  and 
retreat  and  advance  on  the  imaginary  lion 
— only  in  our  case  it  was  not  a  lion,  but  a 
camera  with  Bob  Surtees  behind  it. 

Our  ngoma  at  Machakos  lasted  three 
days,  but  the  Masai  didn't.  In  the  evening 
after  the  first  day's  shooting,  we  were  told, 
things  got  pretty  frenzied.  First  the  Masai 
demanded  (and  got)  three  cows  for  bleed- 
ing. When  they  were  glutted  with  blood 
and  milk  they  started  dancing  again;  and 
one  thing  led  to  another.  By  midnight  the 
D.  O.  had  safely  (with  three  or  four  excep- 
tions) locked  all  the  Wakamba  women  in 
the  Machakos  schoolhouse.  Then,  cursing 
all  movie  companies  and  their  ways,  he  had 
gone  off  to  bed,  too  tired  to  care  about  the 
riot  he  was  sure  would  ensue. 


But  for  some  reason,  when  morning  came 
all  16  of  the  Masai,  apparently  fed  up  with 
movie  careers,  had  disappeared  into  the 
bush. 

Four  months  later  we  again  had  need  of 
a  small  group  of  Masai.  Bennett  asked  the 
D.  O.  if  it  would  be  possible  to  get  the  same 
ones,  as  they  were  such  good  types. 

"Oh,  no,"  the  D.O.  replied  mildly,  "at 
least  not  all  of  them.  Since  you  were  here, 
seven  of  them  have  been  killed  that  we 
know  of." 

Three  days  after  we  had  finished  with 
the  dancers  at  Machakos  and  dispatched 
them  back  toward  their  huts  in  the  bush, 
we  were  driving  toward  another  location 
some  20  miles  away.  Our  African  driver 
slowed  down  and  pointed.  There,  under  a 
tree  by  the  side  of  the  road,  were  a  dozen  of 
our  Wakamba.  They  had  a  drum;  they 
were  still  in  their  festive  finery:  and,  as  they 
made  their  leisurely  way  toward  home, 
they  were  still  dancing. 


IN  NOVEMBER  we  were  camped  7,000 
feet  up  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Kenya, 
surrounded  by  a  rich  and  beautiful  rain 
forest.  It  was  our  first  experience  of  safari 
life  under  canvas.  If  there  is  a  more  pleas- 
ant life  anywhere  in  the  world,  I  have  not 
run  into  it. 

We  took  considerable  pride  in  observing 
to  one  another  that  ours  was  the  largest 
safari  ever  assembled  in  East  Africa; 
though  it  had  to  be  admitted  the  Aga  Khan 
had  beat  us  in  the  qualitative  sense,  for 
he  had  had  porcelain  sanitary  facilities, 
whereas  ours  were  of  a  much  humbler 
variety.  Even  so,  you  could  hardly  say  we 
were  roughing  it. 

Safari  outfitting  is  a  big  and  competitive 
business  in  Nairobi.  Yet  when  Metro  an- 
nounced that  it  intended  keeping  the  King 
Solomon's  Mines  troupe  under  canvas  for 
six  weeks  at  Mount  Kenya  and  later  at 
Murchison  Falls  some  800  miles  away  (in 
such  wildernesses,  if  you're  not  under  can- 
vas you're  not  under  anything),  there  was 
only  one  company  with  enough  equipment 
to  handle  the  job. 

Safariland,  Ltd.,  under  the  direction  of  a 
bemonocled.  ramrod-stiff  retired  colonel  of 
His  Majesty's  Indian  Army,  undertook  to 
house,  feed,  protect,  instruct,  wash  and  en- 
tertain 53  movie  makers.  To  do  it  they 
hired  four  white  hunters,  37  tents  and  82 
African  servants,  one  of  whom  was  my 
revered  Sulemani.  When  life  is  organized 
for  you  like  that  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
relax  and  enjoy  it. 

While  you  sip  early-morning  tea,  your 
boy  (my  Sulemani  must  have  been  at  least 
sixty,  but  every  African  servant  is  a  "boy" 
regardless)  ties  back  the  tent  flaps  and  early 


sunlight   probes   tentatively    into 
which   is   your   castle.    The   tent   il 
enough  for  your  cot,  your  tin  safj 
(the  voracious  African  ants  make 
luggage  impractical),  a  writing  tablJ 
toilet  table.    A  flap  over  the  tent  I 
adds  a  semicircular  room  at  the  b\ 
your  canvas  bathtub  and  an  airy 
the  front.  And  as  you  drowsily  cont 
this  elegance,  it  occurs  to  you  that 
least  of  your  blessings  is  that  the 
not    speak    English    and    therefore 
violate  the  luxury  of  a  slow  awakenit| 
silly  questions  and  early-morning 

Luxurious  Valet  Service  I 

By  the  time  your  feet  are  in  your  \ 
he  has  filled  two  canvas  basins  on  the! 
one  with  cold  water  and  one  with  [ 
hot  water.  You  have  a  leisurely  f 
pausing  now  and  again  to  have  a  ll 
the  towering  misty  mountain  above  [ 
at  Murchison  Falls;  or  to  contemj| 
flatulent  and  happy  hippo  disportinl 
self  in  the  Nile.  Ablutions  complete! 
turn  to  find  your  complete  wardrol 
the  day  selected  and  laid  out  for  youl 
in  extreme  cases  do  you  disagree  wl 
selection.  After  years  of  study  and  si 
the  African  prides  himself  on  know! 
bwana's  needs  and  tastes  better  thj 
bwana  himself. 

You  stroll  toward  breakfast  throul 
camp,  the  streets  of  which  have  by  th| 
acquired  such  nostalgic  names  as  "\ 
Boulevard,"  "Sunset"  and  "Vine."  Yo| 
your  choice  of  two  mess  tents- 
off's"  or  "The  Brown  Derby,"  and  a  I 
of  menus  that  rival  those  two  illul 
prototypes.  Your  eggs  and  baco| 
cooked,  rather  miraculously  it 
seemed  to  me,  on  heated  rocks  nea 
huge  log  fires. 

When  breakfast  is  over,  the  sedaJ 
safari  wagons  and  trucks  are  standing 
take  the  troupe  deeper  into  the  juni 
the  day's  work.  By  your  appointed  'I 
will  be  waiting  your  boy  to  assure  ycl 
he  has  loaded  your  raincoat,  chol 
cameras  and  a  book.  And  as  thef 
moves  out  he  waves  and  grins,  and  :| 
Swahili,  "Mzuri  picsha,  bwanar 

Which,  you  have  come  to  know, 
"Good  picture  making,  sir!" 


The  white  hunters  of  Africa  foil 
one  of  the  most  exciting  professil 
in  the  world  today.  Meet  them  1 
read  about  some  of  their  gream 
adventures  in  next  week's  Colliei 
Order  a  copy  now  from  your  de\ 
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Phipps  to  the  Rescue 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  32 


emperor  who  has  sat  up  too  late  over  the 
Falernian  wine.  With  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  police  officials,  hustling  a  man 
out  of  a  night  club  into  the  wagon  and  sub- 
sequently thrusting  him  into  a  cell,  tend  to 
spoil  his  crease.  Smedlcy's  Palm  Beach 
suit  looked  as  if  it  had  been  slept  in,  as 
indeed  it  had.  But.  oddly  for  a  man  with 
a  criminal  record  and  the  appearance  of  a 
tramp  cyclist,  he  was  not  slinking  into  the 
loom  with  a  shamefaced  slouch,  but  strid- 
ing in  boldly  in  quite  a  dominant  manner. 
His  chin  was  up— both  his  chins  were  up — ■ 
and  in  his  bloodshot  eye  there  gleamed  de- 
fiance. It  was  as  though  from  some  inner 
source  he  had  obtained  courage  and  reso- 
lution. 

Adela  flexed  her  muscles.  "Well,  Smed- 
ley?"  she  said. 

"Well?"  said  Smedley. 

"You  rather  had  her  there,"  said  Jane. 

Smedley  blinked.  He  peered  as  if  he 
found  some  difficulty  in  focusing  his  gaze. 
"Why,  hello,  Jane.  I  didn't  see  you.  For 
some  reason  my  eyes  aren't  at  their  best 
this  morning.  Floating  spots.  You  look 
very  yellow." 

A'lt's  your  imagination,"  Jane  said.  "I'm 
really  a  pretty  pink." 

Adela,  who  had  seated  herself  at  the  desk, 
rapped  it  imperiously.  One  felt  that  she 
would  have  preferred  to  have  had  a  gavel, 
but,  like  Phipps  when  operating  on  a  safe, 
she  could  do  a  lot  with  her  fingertips. 

"Never  mind  how  Jane  looks,"  she  said. 
"I  am  waiting  for  an  explanation." 

Jane  raised  her  eyebrows.  "You  feel 
that  a  man  needs  to  explain  why  he  stabbed 
a  night-club  master  of  ceremonies?  Why 
shouldn't  he?  But  I  should  like  to  know 
why  you  aren't  in  prison,  Smedley.  Phipps 
gave  us  to  understand  that  you  were  in  a 
dungeon  with  dripping  walls,  being  gnawed 
by  rats.  What  happened?  Did  the  jailer's 
daughter  smuggle  you  a  file  in  a  meat  pie?" 

"The  judge  let  mc  off  with  a  warning." 

"You  see,"  said  Jane  triumphantly.  "The 
quality  of  mercy  isn't  in  the  least  strained. 
Perhaps  you'll   believe  me  another  time." 

ADELA  uttered  the  moan  of  a  good 
L  woman  calling  on  Heaven  to  witness 
her  wrongs.  Her  voice  shook  and  quivered 
as  it  would  unquestionably  have  shaken  and 
quivered  in  the  days  of  her  screen  triumphs, 
had  not  her  deeper  emotions'  in  that  back- 
ward age  had  to  be  expressed  in  subtitles. 

"The  shame  of  it!"  she  cried.  "I  he 
brother-in-law  of  Adela  Shannon  thrown 
into  prison  with  all  the  riffraff  of  Los  An- 
geles!" 

Kay  caught  Jane's  eye.  "I  suppose  the 
society  is  a  bit  mixed  in  those  prisons,"  Kay 
said. 

"Everything  very  informal,  I  believe," 
said  Jane. 

"Please!"  said  Adela.  She  turned  to  the 
prisoner  again.  "Well,  Smedley?  I  am  still 
waiting  for  an  explanation." 

A  curious  writhing  movement  of  the  up- 
per part  of  his  body  seemed  to  suggest  that 
Smedley  was  trying  to  square  his  shoulders. 
"Certainly  I  have  an  explanation.  A  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  explanation.  I  was 
celebrating." 

"Celebrating?  Celebrating  what?" 

"The  most  amazing  piece  of  good  fori unc 
that  ever  happened  to  a  deserving  man.  1 
was  telling  Kay  about  it  upstairs." 

Kay  nodded.  "It's  a  real  romance."  she 
said.   "It  would  make  a  good  B  picture." 

Smedley  swelled  impressively.  It  was  his 
moment.  He  was  a  man  who  as  a  rule 
found  difficulty  in  getting  himself  listened 
to  in  the  home  circle.  He  had  a  fund  of  good 
stories,  but  Adela  had  a  way  of  cutting 
them  short  in  the  opening  stanzas.  This  was 
the  first  time  in  something  like  five  years 
that  he  had  actually  been  encouraged  to 
hold  the  floor. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "it's  like  Kay  was 
saying.  It's  a  real  romance.  Yesterday  eve- 
ning I  was  out  on  the  terrace,  thinking  of 


this  and  that,  and  suddenly  my  guardian 
angel  whispered  in  my  ear.  'Smedley,  my 
boy,  try  the  top  of  the  wardrobe.'  " 

Adela  closed  her  eyes.  "I  really  cannot 
endure  this  much  longer,"  she  said. 

"I,  on  the  other  hand."  said  Jane,  "could 
listen  forever.  Proceed,  Smedley.  What 
wardrobe?   Where?" 

"The  one  in  Adela's  bedroom." 

Adela  started  convulsively.  Nor  can  she 
fairly  be  blamed  for  doing  so.  She  was  won- 
dering if  a  woman's  personal  sleeping  quar- 
ters had  ever  been  so  extensively  invaded. 
First  Phipps,  and  now  Smedley.  Was  her 
bedroom  her  bedroom,  she  was  asking  her- 
self, or  was  it  the  Grand  Concourse? 

She  shot  a  basilisk  glare  at  the  speaker. 
"Have  you  been  messing  about  in  my 
room?" 

"I  went  in  there  for  a  moment,  yes. 
There  was  something  I  was  trying  to  find." 

Sudden  enlightenment  came  upon  Jane. 
"The  diary?"  she  asked. 

"Yup." 

"Was  it  there?" 

"Yup.   Spang  on  top  of  the  wardrobe." 

"You've  got  it?" 

"In  my  pocket,"  said  Smedley. 

Adela  looked  dangerous,  exasperated  by 
the  mystic  turn  the  conversation  had  taken. 
"What  are  you  talking  about?  What  diary? 
Whose  diary?" 

•"Carmen  Flores',"  said  Kay.  'Uncle 
Smedley's  been  trying  to  find  it  for  weeks." 

Jane  sighed.  Hers  was  a  feeling  heart. 
"Alas,  poor  Phipps,"  she  said.  "What  made 
vou  think  of  the  top  of  the  wardrobe,  Smed- 
ley?" 

"If  a  woman  has  anything  to  hide,  that's 
where  she  puts  it.  Well-known  fact.  It's  in 
all  the  detective  stories." 

Adela  said  bitterly.  "You  should  know — 
a  man  wanted  by  the  police." 

"The  police  do  not  want  me,"  Smedley 
said  haughtily. 

"I  know  just  how  they  feel,"  said  Adela 
perversely. 

Smedley  stiffened.  "Adela,  1  resent  that." 

"Resent  and  be  damned  to  you!"  Adela 
said,  her  aristocratic  veneer  cracking. 

"Mind  your  manners,  Adela,"  said  Jane. 
"This  has  put  Smedley  in  a  very  different 
position  from  what  he  was  this  time  yester- 
day." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"It's  very  simple." 

Joe  Davenport  wandered  in  at  this  tense 


moment.  He  had  seen  his  room,  heard  in 
pitiless  detail  the  story  of  how  Lord  Top- 
ham  had  broken  a  hundred  that  morning, 
and  he  was  now  planning  to  go  out  into 
the  garden  and  commune  with  nature  again, 
not  that  he  expected  to  derive  any  solace 
from  doing  so.  He  was  still  in  the  depths. 
Listlessly  he  observed  that  the  Garden 
Room  seemed  to  have  become  the  center  of 
a  conference,  but  he  paid  its  occupants  only 
slight  attention  and  was  making  for  the 
French  window,  when  Jane's  powerful  voice 
halted  him  in  his  tracks. 

"Yesterday  Smedley  was  not  in  posses- 
sion of  the  diary  of  the  late  Carmen  Flores. 
Today  he  is.  There  isn't  a  studio  in  Holly- 
wood that  won't  pay  through  the  nose  for 
it." 

Smedley  corroborated  this.  "I  was  on  the 
phone  to  Colossal-Exquisite  last  night.  They 
say  they'll  give  fifty  thousand." 

"Fifty  thousand!"  gasped  Adela.  She  rose 
slowly  to  her  feet.  "You  mean  that  they — 
You  mean  fifty  thousand  dollars?" 

"Fifty  thousand  dollars,"  said  Smedley. 

Joe  tottered  to  the  sofa  and  collapsed  on 
it.  His  head  was  spinning.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  an  unseen  orchestra  had  begun  to 
play  soft  music  in  the  Garden  Room. 

"Have  you  closed  with  the  offer?"  asked 
Jane. 

"No.  I'm  waiting  till  all  the  bids  are  in. 
I'm  expecting  big  things  from  Medulla- 
Oblongata-Glutz."  Smedley  took  the  diary 
from  his  pocket,  and  gazed  at  it  reverently. 
"Isn't  it  astounding  that  a  small  book  like 
this  should  be  worth  fifty  grand!" 

"It  must  be  red-hot  stuff.  Have  you  read 
any  of  it?"  Jane  asked. 

"I  can't.    It's  in  Spanish." 

"Too  bad." 

"Quite  all  right,"  said  Smedley,  quick  to 
point  out  the  bright  side.  "One  of  the  gar- 
deners at  the  Lulabelle  Mahaffy  place  down 
the  road  is  a  Mexican.  I'm  going  to  take  it 
around  to  him  and  have  him  translate  it." 

On  Adela  during  these  exchanges  there 
had  descended  a  curious  calm.  It  was  as  if 
she  had  been  thinking  and  had  been  re- 
warded with  an  idea  whose  effects  had  been 
to  still  the  tumult  within  her.  Her  fingers 
were  twitching  a  little,  but  her  voice,  when 
she  spoke,  was  quiet  and  unusually  amiable. 

"I  picked  up  a  little  Spanish  when  I  made 
that  personal  good-will  tour  in  South  Amer- 
ica," she  said.  "I  might  be  able  to  help  you. 
May  I  look?" 
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"Sure,"  said  Smedley  cordially.  SA 
civilly  to  Smedley  Cork  and  he  would  a  ak 
civilly  to  you.  "There's  an  entry  fot  in. 
twenty-first  of  April  that  I'd  like  to  I 
translated.  It's  got  six  exclamation  ir  i\ 
against  it  in  the  margin." 

He  gave  Adela  the  book.  Her  finger  a» 
she  took  it,  were  twitching  more  notice  .|\ 
than  ever.  She  started  for  the  door,  id 
Smedley.  suddenly  filled  with  a  nam» 
fear,  gave  tongue. 

"Hey!    Where  are  you  off  to?" 

Adela  turned.  "A  thing  as  valuably 
this  ought  not  to  be  left  lying  about.  IsiD 
put  it  in  the  safe  in  the  projection  ro>t." 

"You  will  not.    I  want  it  on  my  per-i.' 

Adela  unmasked  her  batteries.  "\  ||, 
you  aren't  going  to  have  it  on  your  peril 
she  said  crisply.  "For  five  years,  Sme>  y, 
you  have  been  living  on  me,  and  it  is  ■ 
time  you  made  some  contribution  tobe 
household  expenses.   This  is  it." 

"But—  but— " 

"This  is  it,"  said  Adela.    "Fifty  thouai 
dollars.   A  very  nice  first  installment. 
Jane,"  she  said,  changing  the  subject,   i 
you  kindly  go  and  take  off  those  dar  :c 
dungarees.    You  look  like  a  ragpicker.) 

THE  slam  of  the  closing  door  ■ 
drowned  by  the  cry,  resembling  te 
howl  of  some  bereaved  beast  in  a  ju  e. 
that  broke  from  Smedley's  lips.  His  Id 
seemed  to  protrude  from  their  sockets.jl 
a  third  chin  had  been  added  to  his  noiM 
two  by  the  limp  sagging  of  his  jaw. 

"My  God!"  said  Jane.   "Hijacked! 

Smedley  had  joined  Joe  on  the  sofa.  It 
broad  daylight!"  he  moaned  increduloj| 

"No   wonder   that   woman   rose   to 
pressive  heights  on  the  silent  screen,"  i 
said. 

"But  she  can't  do  this!"  cried  Joe. 

Jane  crossed  the  room  with  a  firm 
and  touched  the  bell.  She  was  not  oi 
your  weak,  fluttering  women  who  ^ 
precious  time  in  lamentations. 

The  ringing  of  that  bell  was  the  bugl 
which  would  bring  Phipps  hurrying  t< 
front  line,  and  it  was  on  Phipps  tha 
was  relying  to  snatch  victory  out  of  d« 
If   something    valuable   has   been   wr 
from  you  and  deposited  in  a  safe  am 
have  at  your  call  a  butler  who  has 
twenty  lessons  in  the  art  of  opening 
it  is  mere  common  sense  to  avail  yoi 
of  his  skill. 

Smedley  was  still  vibrating.     He  r 
his   hands   in   a   passionate   gesture, 
write  to  Walter  Winchell." 

"No  need  to  get  excited,"  said  Jane, 
solutely  not,  as  Lord  Topham  would  i] 
Ah,  Phipps." 

The  butler  had  manifested  himsel 
lently  in  the  doorway.  "You  rang,  mad; 

"Yes.  Come  in.  Phipps,"  said  . 
"I'm  afraid  the  moment  has  arrived  < 
we  must  cease  to  hide  your  light  bei 
a  bushel." 

"Madam?" 

"Smedley,  have  you  ever  served  < 
jury?" 

So  far  as  an  English  butler  can  qi 
Phipps  quivered.  He  gave  Jane  a  sta 
look.    "Madam,  please!" 

Jane  ignored  the  interruption.  "I 
on  one  some  little  time  ago,"  she  said, 
one  that  sent  Phipps  here  up  the  rive 
three  years." 

"Madam,  you  promised — " 

"And  do  you  know  what  he  had  do 
earn  that  three  years  sojourn  in  the  c 
Do  you  know  what  he  got  his  schola 
at  Sing  Sing  for?    Safeblowing." 

If  she  had  anticipated  a  stunned  rea 
to  her  words,  she  was  not  disappoi 
Smedley  stopped  blowing  invisible  bu 
and  stared  dumbly  at  the  butle  .  Kay 
a  sharp  squeak  and  stared  dumbly  a 
butler.  Joe  said.  "What!"  He.  too,  s 
dumbly  at  the  butler.  Phipps  stared  du 
at  Jane.  Not  even  Julius  Caesar,  rece 
Brutus'  dagger  thrust,  could  have  pi 
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re  pain  and  disappointment  into  a 
ence.    Those  reproachful  eyes  made  Jane 

I  that  something   in   the   nature   of  an 

>logy  was  in  order. 

I'm  sorry,  Phipps,"  she  said,  "but  this  is 

itary  necessity." 

imedley  found  speech. 

"You  mean,"  he  said,  marveling,  "that 
jpps  was  a  safeblower?" 

And  a  darned  good  one,  too.    He  blew 
;  beautiful  safe." 
i'Then— " 

(('Exactly.  That  is  why  I  brought  up  the 
wject.  Phipps,  we've  got  a  job  for  you." 
Jrhough  far  from  having  recovered  com- 
Stely  from  one  of  the  worst  shocks  of  his 
1,  the  butler  was  sufficiently  himself  again 
She  able  to  speak. 
►'Madam?" 
I'We  want  you  to  open  Mrs.  Cork's  safe. 

e  one  in  the  projection  room." 

But,  madam.  I  have  retired." 

Then  this  is  where  you  make  a  come- 

tk." 
cy  resolution  descended  upon  Phipps. 
\as  those  operative  words  "Mrs.  Cork's 
c"  that  steeled  him  to  resist  to  the  utter- 
ist  this  call  upon  his  services.  As  Lyly 
neatly  put  it  in  his  Euphues,  the  burnt 
Id  dreadeth  the  fire,  and  a  butler  who  has 
ce  been  caught  by  Mrs.  Cork  hunting  for 
ries  in  her  bedroom  does  not  lightly  un- 
■take  the  even  more  perilous  task  of 
rgling  safes  belonging  to  a  woman  of  her 
imidating  personality. 
No,  madam,"  he  said  respectfully  but 
nly. 

Ah,  come  on.  Service  and  co-operation." 
'No,  madam." 

'Think  well,  Phipps.    Are  you  prepared 
stand  before  the  bar  of  world  opinion  as 
nan  who  refused  to  bust  a  safe  to  oblige 
old  friend?" 
Yes,  madam." 

I  should  have  mentioned  at  the  outset," 
J  lane,  "that  your  cut  will  be  five  thou- 
id  dollars." 

Phipps  started.  His  iron  front  began  to 
Ver.  His  eyes,  which  had  been  hard  and 
sompromising,  softened,  and  there  came 
a  them  the  gleam  which  always  comes 
o  the  eyes  of  butlers  when  they  see  an 
sortunity  of  making  quick  money. 
'That  is  a  lot  of  money,  madam,"  he 
d,  impressed. 

It's  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  money,"  said  Smed- 
,  thoroughly  concurring. 
lane  checked  this  parsimonious  trend  of 
lught  with  an  impatient  gesture.  How 
e  Smcdley,  she  felt,  to  haggle  at  a  time 
e  this.  "Customary  agent's  commission 
ten  per  cent,"  she  said.  "We  shouldn't 
tightwads.  Five  thousand  of  the  best, 
ipps." 

'Five  thousand."  murmured  the  butler. 
Are  you  with  us?" 
'Yes,  madam." 


GENERAL  sense  of  relaxation  came 

over  those  present,  such  as  occurs  at  a 
atrical  conference  when  the  man  with  the 
mey  has  been  induced  to  sign  on  the  dot- 
line. 

'Good,"  said  Jane.  "Well,  here's  the 
ry  outline:  Last  night  Mr.  Smedley 
ind  that  diary." 
hipps  made  a  stricken  sound. 
Fane  patted  his  shoulder  tenderly.  "I 
w  how  you  feel.  But  there  it  is.  Mr. 
ledley  found  the  diary  last  night,  and  this 
irning  Mrs.  Cork  swiped  it  from  him  and 

it  in  the  sale  in  the  projection  room. 
II  you  tcswipe  it  for  us?" 
That  vision  of  Adela  creeping  up  behind 
n  flashed  once  more  before  the  butler's 
A  momentary  shudder,  and  he  was 
ong  again.  "For  live  thousand  dollars, 
,  madam." 
line.    Then  we  will  meet  at  Philippi- — 

rather,    here — tonight.       Say    at    one 
lock  in  the  morning." 
One  o'clock  in  the  morning.    Very  good, 
dam.    Will  that  be  all,  madam?" 
That  will  be  all." 

I  hank  you,  madam." 
Thank  you,  Phipps." 

ne,"  cried  Smcdley,  "you're  a  marvel! 
Ia1  a  brain,  what  a  brain!" 
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"You  can  always  trust  me,  boys,"  said 
Jane.    "The  Old  Master." 

Adela  came  in.  She  was  wearing  the 
contented  air  of  a  woman  who  has  just 
locked  the  door  of  her  personal  safe  on  a 
diary  valued  at  a  minimum  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Then  her  eyes  flashed  with  all 
their  old  fire. 

"Jane!"  she  cried.  "Those  dungarees! 
Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Glutz's  car  is  com- 
ing up  the  drive?" 

"Sorry,"  said  Jane.  "I  was  thinking  of 
other  things.  I  will  rush  up  immediately 
and  gown  myself  in  some  clinging  material 
which  will  accentuate  rather  than  hide  my 
many  charms." 

"Well,  be  quick." 

"Forked  lightning,  my  dear  Adela,  forked 
lightning." 

SMEDLEY  CORK,  first  of  the  little  group 
of  Phipps's  admirers  and  supporters  to 
arrive  at  the  tryst,  stood  at  the  open  French 
window  of  the  Garden  Room,  staring  into 
the  night  with  unseeing  eyes.  From  some- 
where outside  the  closed  door  there  came 
the  ping  of  a  clock  striking  one,  and  he 
heard  it  with  a  feeling  of  amazement.  Only 
one  o'clock?  He  could  scarcely  believe  it. 
For  though  in  actual  fact  not  more  than 
live  minutes  had  elapsed  since  he  had  crept 
furtively  down  the  stairs  and  come  to  the 
meeting  place,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  been  waiting  there  for  weeks.  He  was 
faintly  surprised  that  he  had  not  put  out 
tendrils,  like  a  Virginia  creeper. 

Strained  nerves  play  these  tricks  on  us, 
and  Smedley's  nerves  were  strained  at  the 
moment  to  their  uttermost.  Reason  told 
him  that  it  was  improbable  that  his  sister- 
in-law,  a  woman  who  was  fond  of  her 
sleep,  would  take  it  into  her  head  to  roam 
the  house  at  this  hour,  but  the  hideous  possi- 
bility of  such  a  disaster  had  not  failed  to 
present  itself  to  his  shrinking  mind,  and 
the  native  hue  of  resolution  on  his  twin- 
chinned  face  was  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale 
cast  of  thought.  As  he  stood  there  waiting 
for  zero  hour,  his  substantial  frame 
twitched  and  quivered  and  rippled,  as  if  he 
were  a  nautch  dancer. 

The  door  opened  noiselessly,  and  Jane 
came  in.  She  was  in  her  customary  excel- 
lent spirits.  Others  might  view  with  con- 
cern the  shape  of  things  to  come,  but  not 
Jane  Shannon.  She  was  looking  forward 
with  bright  enthusiasm  to  a  pleasant  and 
instructive  evening. 

"Hello,  there.  Smedley,"  she  boomed  in 
her  breezy,  genial  way,  and  Smedley  leaped. 
"1  wish  you  wouldn't  bellow  at  a  fellow 
suddenly  like  that,  Jane."  he  said  ag- 
grievedly,  having  descended  to  terra  firma. 
He  was  panting  heavily  and  not  feeling  at 
all  easy  about  his  blood  pressure.  "If  any- 
one had  told  me  that  an  old  friend  like  you 
would  come  and  sneak  up  behind  a  man 
at  a  time  like  this  and  yell  in  his  ear  with- 
out the  slightest  preliminary  warning,  1 
wouldn't  have  believed  it." 

"Sorry,  old  sport." 

"Too  late  to  be  sorry  now,"  said  Smedley 
moodily.  "You  made  me  bite  my  tongue 
off  at  the  roots.     Where's  Phipps?" 

"Hell  be  here." 

"It's  past  one." 

"Only  just."  said  Jane.  She  joined  him 
at  the  window  and  gazed  out  on  the  night. 
"What  were  you  doing?  Admiring  the 
stars?  A  fine  display.  Look  how  the  floor 
of  heaven  is  thick  inlaid  with  patinas  of 
bright  gold.  I'll  tell  you  something  about 
those  stars,  Smedley.  There's  not  the  small- 
est orb  which  thou  beholdest,  but  in  his  mo- 
tion like  an  angel  sings,  still  quiring  to  the 
young-eyed  Cherubim.  Worth  knowing, 
that.  Stop  fluttering  like  a  butterfly  in  a 
storm.  What's  the  matter  with  you?  Nerv- 
ous?" 

"I'm  all  of  a  twitter." 

"Too  bad.  Ah,  Joe,"  said  Jane,  as  the 
door  opened  again.  "Come  in  and  help  me 
hold  Smedley's  hand.  He's  got  the  heebie 
jecbies." 

Joe  regarded  the  sufferer  with  a  sym- 
pathetic eye.  He.  too.  was  not  wholly  free 
from  that  distressing  malady.  He  was  con- 
scious of  an  unpleasant  sensation  of  having 
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been  plunged  into  the  middle  of  a  B  picture 
of  the  more  violent  type,  and  this  was  mak- 
ing him  gulp  a  good  deal.  To  him,  as  to 
Smedley,  there  had  come  the  thought  that 
they  might  at  any  moment  be  joined  by  his 
formidable  hostess,  and  it  was  not  an  agree- 
able reflection.  He  had  conceived  a  whole- 
some awe  of  the  ex-Empress  of  Stormy 
Emotion.  Running  over  in  his  mind  the 
women  of  his  acquaintance  who  could 
legitimately  be  classed  as  dangerous  speci- 
mens whose  bite  spelled  death,  he  was  in- 
clined to  place  Adela  Shannon  Cork  at  the 
very  top  of  the  list.  She  had  that  certain 
something  that  the  others  had  not  got. 

"Where's  Phipps?"  he  asked,  having  swal- 
lowed a  little  painfully,  for  something- — ■ 
possibly  his  heart — seemed  to  be  obstruct- 
ing his  throat. 

"He's  coming,"  said  Jane.  "The  hour  will 
produce  the  man." 

Smedley  whinnied  like  a  frightened  horse. 
"But  it  hasn't  produced  the  man,  damn  it. 
Here  it  is  past  one  and  hot  a  sign  of  him. 
You  keep  saying  he's  coming,  but  he  doesn't 
come.  I'm  going  up  to  his  room,  to  see  if 
he's  there.  I  shall  probably  find  him  curled 
up  in  bed,  fast  asleep." 

PUFFING  emotionally,  he  hurried  from 
the  room,  and  Jane  clicked  her  tongue 
disapprovingly,  like  a  Spartan  mother  who 
had  expected  better  things  of  a  favorite 
son. 

"Smedley  gets  so  agitated." 

"I  don't  blame  him,"  said  Joe.  "I'm  agi- 
tated myself." 

Jane  snorted  scornfully. 

"You  men!  Just  neurotic  wrecks,  all  of 
you.   No  sang-froid." 

"All  right,  I  lack  sang-froid  and  I'm  a 
neurotic  wreck.  But  I  repeat  that  I  am  agi- 
tated. That's  my  story  and  I  stick  to  it.  My 
feet  are  chilly,  and  there's  something  with 
long  hairy  legs  running  up  and  down  my 
spine.  Suppose  this  ghastly  butler  doesn't 
show  up?" 

"He'll  show  up." 

"Well,  suppose  he  can't  open  the  safe?" 

To  Jane,  who  with  eleven  other  good  men 
and  women  true  had  sat  for  several  days  in 
a  jury  box  while  the  absent  man's  capabili- 
ties were  expatiated  on  by  an  eloquent  dis- 
trict attorney,  who  made  a  capital  story 
out  of  it,  the  question  was  a  laughable  one. 

"Of  course  he  can  open  the  safe.  He's  an 
expert.  You  should  have  read  what  the  pa- 
pers said  of  him  at  the  time  of  the  trial.  He 
got  rave  notices." 

Joe  became  calmer.   "He  did?" 

"He  certainly  did." 

"He  has  your  confidence?" 

"Implicit." 

Joe  expelled  a  deep  breath. 

"Jane,  you  put  heart  into  me." 

"That's  good." 

"I  suppose  it's  because  one  doesn't  associ- 
ate a  butler  with  safeblowing  that  I  was 
doubtful  for  a  moment.  But  if  he  carries 
your  guarantee,  that's  a  different  matter.  1 
feel  now  that  prosperity  is  just  around  the 
corner." 

Joe  paused  and  then  abruptly  changed 
the :  subject.  "Jane,  you  know  all  about 
women,  I  take  it?" 

"I've  met  a  couple." 

"Women  like  money.  Right?" 

"Right." 

"And  they  like  a  man  who  does  things. 
A  man,  I  mean,  who  is  what  the  French 
call  an  om  sayrioo.    Right?" 

"Right." 

"So  if  Phipps  gets  that  diary  and  Smed- 
ley gives  us  our  twenty  thousand  and  I  be- 
come a  plutocratic  partner  in  a  flourishing 
firm  of  authors'  representatives,  it's  going  to 
make  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  difference,  don't 
you  think?  With  Kay,  I  mean.  She'll  feel  a 
new  respect  for  me." 

"She  will  probably  throw  herself  on  your 
chest  and  cry,  'My  hero!'" 

"Exactly.  Something  more  or  less  along 
those  lines  is  what  I'm  budgeting  for.  But 
we  need  Phipps." 

"We  do." 

"Without  Phipps  we  can  accomplish  noth- 
ing constructive." 

"Nothing." 
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"Then  what  it  all  boils  down  to  is:  W)  | 
the  hell  is  Phipps?  Ah!"  said  Joe.  breal 
off  and  uttering  the  ejaculation  with  s<|ii 
faction  and  relief.    The  door  was  opei 
again. 

It  was,  however,  not  the  missing  man^ 
Kay  who  came  in.   She  was  looking  cha  i- 
ing  in  pajamas,  mules  and  a  dressing  go 
and  at  any  other  time  Joe's  heart  w< 
have  leaped.    Now  he  merely  stared  at 
bleakly,  as  if  by  failing  to  be  a  butler  \ 
a  gift  for  blowing  safes  she  had  disappoii  j 
him. 

"You!"  he  said. 

"Come  aboard,  sir,"  said  Kay.  "Writ  'i 
Phipps?" 

Jane's  manner,  too,  was  austere. 

"I  thought  I  told  you  to  go  to  bed." 

"Please,  sergeant,  I  got  up." 

"Well,   you're   a   naughty   girl   and 
probably  come  to  a  bad  end,  but  now  yo 
here,  you  can  make  yourself  useful.    ' 
can  be  cutting  sandwiches." 

"You  can't  want  sandwiches  after 
enormous  dinner." 

"I  always  want  sandwiches,"  said  J; 
Her  momentary  annoyance  had  vanisl 
She  scrutinized  Kay  critically.    "An  att 
tive  little  cheesemite,  isn't  she,  Joe? 
those  eyes." 

"I've  got  'em." 

"Thank  you,  Jane.   I'm  glad  you  thi 
have  nice  eyes." 

Joe  could  not  pass  this.   The  first  ag. 
of  seeing  somebody  who  was  not  Ph 
coming  in  at  the  door  had  abated,  am 
was  able  to  take  in   those  pajamas, 
dressing  gown  and  the  mules.   The 
thought  came  to  him  that,  if  he  and  Kay 
a  little  home,  this  was  how  she  would  l 
it  of  an  evening. 

"Nice!"  he  said.   "What  an  adjective 

"What  Joe  means,"  explained  Jane 
that  with  your  limited  vocabulary  you 
failed  to  spike  the  mot  juste.   In  analy 
your  appearance,  he  feels,  we  must  ni 
satisfied  with  the  first  weak  word  that 
along.    We   must   pull   up  our  socks 
dredge  the  Thesaurus.    You  probably 
sider,  Joe,  that  those  eyes  of  hers  are  d 
like  twin  stars  than  anything?" 

"Twin  stars  is  nearer  it.    You're  on 
right  lines." 

"And  her  brow?  Alabaster?" 

"I'll  accept  alabaster." 

Kay  took  a  seat,  kicked  off  one  of 
mules  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to  catc 
on  her  toe.   "If  you  two  have  quite 
discussing  me — "  she  said. 

"Finished?"    said    Jane.     "Why,    vj 
scarcely  begun.   We've  barely  scratched 
surface.   I  like  her  bone  structure,  Joe. 
has  small,  delicate  bones." 

Joe  endorsed  this.    "That  was  the 
thing  I  noticed  about  her  the  day  we  i 
her  small,  delicate  bones.   'Gosh!'  I  sai 
myself.     'This    girl's    got    small,    deliie 
bones.' " 

"And  what  happened  then?"  asked  ly. 

"His  heart  stood  still,"  said  Jane.  'I 
should  have  mentioned  that  when  Joe  u 
a  boy,  he  promised  his  mother  he  wild 
never  marry  a  girl  who  didn't  have  sriOj 
delicate  bones.  Well,  Smedley?  Did  'U 
find  him  curled  up  in  bed?" 

SMEDLEY  had  come  puffing  in,  mor<  g- 
itated  than  ever.  "Not  a  sign  of  In 
He's  not  in  his  room.  What  can  have  1  > 
pened  to  the  fellow?"  He  broke  off,  lea  ig 
in  the  old  familiar  way,  his  eyes  protrU' 
from  their  sockets.  "What's  that?" 
"What's  what?" 

"I  heard  something.    Outside  there.' 
"Be    calm,    Smedley,"   said   Jane, 
probably    Phipps.    I'll    bet   it's   Phipp! 
think  it's  Phipps.    It  is  Phipps,"  she 
eluded,  as  a  dignified  figure  detached  iM 
from  the  darkness  outside  the  French 
dows.    "Good  evening,  Phipps." 
"Good  evening,  madam,"  said  the  bu 
With  the  arrival  of  the  star  perfon 
the  spearhead  of  the  movement,  and,  if 
may  so  describe  him,  the  pilot  on  wl 
they  were  counting  to  weather  the  ston 
general    feeling    of    relief    and    relaxa 
spread  itself  among  the  other  member 
the  expeditionary  force.    Smedley  gi 
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o  id  Joe.  Kay  smiled  a  welcoming  smile. 
Lr  Jane,  as  if  lost  to  all  sense  of  what  was 

tt-g.  went  s0  far  as  t0  Pa*  tne  man  on  lne 
fielder.  Dressed  in  what  appeared  to  he 
isiunday  hest,  his  gaze  calm  and  steady, 
e  -emed  so  competent,  so  reliable,  so  ob- 
icjly  capable  of  conducting  to  a  success- 
conclusion  any  task  to  which  he  set  the 
a  holding  the  derby  hat  without  which 
o  nglish  butler  stirs  abroad. 
Veil-met  by  moonlight,  proud  Phipps," 
ii  Jane.  "We  thought  you  were  never 
w  ng." 

am  a  little  late,  I  fear,  madam.  I  was 
ei  ned.  I  am  sorry." 

Jot  at  all.  But  I  admit  that  we  had  be- 
p  .o  be  somewhat  anxious.  What  detained 

0  " 

was  in  conference  with   Mr.   Glutz, 

i.  im." 

nedley's  eyes,  which  had  returned  to 
i<  sockets,  popped  out  again. 

lr.  who?" 

ilutz,  sir.  Of  Medulla-Oblongata-Glutz. 
Ii  gentleman  who  was  with  us  for  lunch- 
D  today.  He  sent  for  me  to  discuss  de- 
lof  my  contract." 

'our  what?" 

le  butler  placed  his  derby  hat  on  the 
: ,  carefully  and  a  little  formally,  like 
■ty  laying  a  foundation  stone. 

<y  contract,  sir.    If  I  might  explain.    I 

B withdrawn  to  my  pantry  at  the  conclu- 
of  the  midday  meal,  and  Mr.  Glutz 
rented  himself  there  and  after  a  few 
iteous  preliminaries  opened  negotiations 
I  a  view  to  my  playing  butler  roles  in  his 
bization." 

fiood  Lord,"  said  Smedley. 
'es,  sir,  I  must  confess  to  having  experi- 
J  a  slight  feeling  of  surprise  myself 
(l  I  heard  him  formulate  his  proposition. 
:d,  I  fancied  for  a  moment  that  this  was 
re  passing  pleasantry  .on  the  gentle- 
s  part — what  is  known  in  my  native 
try  as  a  bit  of  spoof  and  in  the  United 
s  of  Northern  America  as  ribbing.  But 

Bin  perceived  that  he  was  in  earnest.  Ap- 
iitly  he  had  been  greatly  impressed  by 
lleportment  at  the  luncheon  table." 

don't  wonder,"  said  Jane.  "You  were 
%  in  midseason  form.    It  was  buttling 

lr 

1  'hank  you,  madam.  One  desires  to  give 
Inaction.  Mr.  Glutz  expressed  much  the 
i  opinion.  He  appeared  to  feel  that  if 
I-ts  like  mine — artistry  like  mine,  he 
ikind  enough  to  say — were  transferred 
he  silver  screen,  nothing  but  good  could 
It.  He  then  made  me  the  offer  to  which 
Ire  referred,  and  I  accepted  it." 

B  ceased,  walked  to  the  derby  hat,  lov- 
|  nicked  a  speck  of  dust  off  it.  and  re- 
lied to  the  statuesque  pose  which  he  was 
c,  to  assume  at  mealtimes,  looking  as  if 


he  were  about  to  have  his  portrait  painted 
by  an  artist  who  specialized  in  butlers.  On 
his  audience  an  awed  silence  had  descended. 
It  is  always  impressive  to  be  present  at  the 
birth  of  a  star. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Smedley. 

"Fancy!"  said  Kay. 

"So  now  you're  in  pix,"  said  Joe. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Extraordinary  how  everybody  in  Hol- 
lywood wants  to  get  into  pix,"  said  Jane. 

"Yes,  madam.  The  aspiration  would  ap- 
pear to  be  universal." 

Jane  said  it  was  something  in  the  air. 

RECOVERING  from  his  first  reactions 
to  the  sensational  news  item,  Smedley 
Cork  became  peevish  and  fussy  again.  "But 
why  on  earth  had  you  got  to  see  him  at  this 
time  of  night?"  he  demanded,  not  perhaps 
unreasonably.  "One  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.   Good  God!" 

A  well-trained  butler's  eyebrows  never 
rise,  but  Phipps's  flickered  as  if  on  the  verge 
of  an  upward  movement,  and  in  his  voice, 
as  he  replied,  there  was  the  merest  hint  of 
rebuke.  "My  domestic  duties  would  not  al- 
low me  to  leave  the  house  before  eleven 
thirty  sir,  and  Mr.  Glutz  was  insistent  that 
the  negotiations  be  completed  without  de- 
lay. I  took  the  view  that  his  wish  was  law." 

It  was  an  attitude  that  had  Jane's  ap- 
proval. "Quite  right.  Always  keep  in  with 
the  boss,  however  much  he  looks  like  a  lob- 
ster. Mr.  Glutz  does  look  like  a  lobster, 
doesn't  he?" 

"There  is  perhaps  a  resemblance  to  the 
crustacean  you  mention,  madam." 

"Though  what  does  that  matter,  provided 
his  heart  is  in  the  right  place?" 

"Precisely,  madam." 

"People  have  told  me  that  I  look  like  a 
German  boxer." 

"A  most  attractive  boxer,  madam." 

"Nice  of  you  to  say  so.  Phipps.  Has  he 
given  you  a  good  contract?" 

"Highly  satisfactory,  thank  you,  madam." 

"Watch  those  options." 

"Yes,  madam." 

"Well,  I  shall  follow  your  future  career 
with  considerable  interest." 

"Thank  you,  madam.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
give  satisfaction." 

Smedley,  who  had  a  one-track  mind, 
struck  the  practical  note.  "Well,  now  you're 
here,  let's  get  to  work.  We've  wasted  half 
the  night." 

"It  won't  take  long,"  Jane  assured  him, 
"if  Phipps  is  the  man  he  used  to  be.  Eh, 
Phipps?" 

The  butler  seemed  to  hesitate.  He  looked 
like  a  butler  about  to  break  bad  news.  "I 
am  sorry,  madam."  he  said  apologetically, 
"but  I  fear  I  have  a  slight  disappointment 
for  you.    I  have  come  to  inform  you — re- 
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"Ok,   1    didn't   mind    waiting   a   few    min- 
utes.  Did  you  know  tkat  tkere  are  2,574 
DLUErs  flowers  on  your  living-room  wallpaper?'' 
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gretfully — that  I  am  unable  to  undertake  the 
desired  task." 

If  he  had  expected  to  make  a  sensation, 
he  was  not  disappointed. 

"What!"  cried  Joe. 

"Oh,  Phipps!"  cried  Kay. 

"Not  undertake  it?"  bleated  Smedley. 
"What  do  you  mean?" 

It  was  plain  that  the  spearhead  of  the 
movement  was  embarrassed.  He  departed 
from  his  impassivity  to  the  extent  of  shuf- 
fling a  foot  on  the  carpet  and  twiddling  his 
fingers.  Then  his  eyes  fell  on  the  derby  hat, 
and  he  seemed  to  draw  strength  from  it. 

"This  unforeseen  development  has  natu- 
rally effected  a  considerable  alteration  in 
my  plans,  sir.  As  an  artist  in  the  employ  of 
Medulla-Oblongata-Glutz,  I  cannot  run  the 
risk  of  being  discovered  opening  safes. 
There  is  a  morality  clause  in  my  contract." 

"A  what?" 

"Morality  clause,  sir.   Para  Six." 

Smedley  exploded.  His  blood  pressure 
had  now  reached  unprecedented  heights.  "I 
never  heard  such  infernal  nonsense." 

"I  am  sorry,  sir.  But  I  fear  I  cannot  re- 
cede from  my  position." 

"But  think  of  that  five  thousand." 

"A  trivial  sum,  sir.  We  motion-picture 
actors  regard  five  thousand  dollars  as  the 
merest  small  change." 

"Don't  talk  like  that,"  cried  Smedley, 
shocked  to  the  core.  "It — it's  blasphemous." 

PHIPPS  turned  to  Jane,  in  whom  he 
seemed  to  see  a  levelheaded  ally  and 
supporter. 

"I  am  sure  you  will  understand  that  I 
cannot  jeopardize  my  contract,  madam." 

"Of  course  not.    Your  Art  comes  first." 

"Precisely,  madam." 

"You've  signed  on  the  dotted  line,  and 
you  must  stay  signed." 

"Exactly,  madam." 

"But,  damn  it — " 

"Hush,  Smedley.    Be  calm." 

"Calm!" 

"What  you  need,"  said  Jane,  "is  a  drink. 
Could  you  bring  us  a  few  fluid  ounces  of 
something,  Phipps?" 

"Certainly,  madam.  What  would  you 
desire?" 

Smedley  sank  into  a  chair.  "Bring  every 
darned  bottle  you  can  lay  your  hands  on!" 

"Very  good,  sir,"  said  Phipps. 

He  retrieved  the  derby  hat  from  the  desk, 
seemed  for  an  instant  about  to  place  it  on 
his  head,  recollected  himself  in  time  and 
left  the  room  on  his  errand  of  mercy. 

Silence  reigned  for  some  moments  after 
his  departure.  Smedley  in  his  chair  was 
looking  like  a  man  who  for  two  pins  would 
have  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  Joe  had 
gone  to  the  French  window  and  was  staring 
up  at  the  stars  with  a  lackluster  eye.  Kay 
had  crossed  to  where  Smedley  sat  and  was 
stroking  his  head  in  a  rather  feverish  man- 
ner.  Only  Jane  seemed  unmoved. 

"Well,"  said  Smedley,  from  the  depths, 
"this  is  a  nice  thing  to  happen." 

"Just  Hollywood,"  said  Jane. 

"If  a  man's  a  butler,  why  can't  he  be  a 
butler,  instead  of  gallivanting  around  get- 
ting contracts  from  studios?  And  all  this 
nonsense  about  morality  clauses." 

"Cheer  up,  Smedley.  All  is  not  lost.  I 
have  the  situation  well  in  hand,"  said  Jane, 
and  such  was  the  magnetism  of  her  per- 
sonality that  a  faint  hope  stirred  in  Smed- 
ley's  bosom.  It  might  be,  he  felt,  that  even 
the  present  impasse  would  yield  to  treat- 
ment from  one  whom,  though  he  did  not 
want  to  marry  her,  he  had  always  recog- 
nized as  a  woman  of  impressive  gifts,  well 
worthy  of  the  title  of  the  Old  Master.  He 
raised  a  haggard  face. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I  am  going  to  have  a  drink." 

Joe,  at  the  window,  barked  bitterly  like 
the  seal  to  which  Kay  had  once  compared 
him.  "Fine,"  he  said.  "Splendid.  You're 
going  to  have  a  drink,  are  you?  That  has 
taken  a  great  weight  off  my  mind.  I  was 
worrying  myself  sick,  wondering  if  you 
were  going  to  have  a  drink." 

"And  having  had  it,"  proceeded  Jane 
equably,  "I  shall  press  one  on  Phipps.  When 
he  comes  back,  I  propose  to  ply  him  with 


strong  liquor  and — after  his  calm  judgment 
has  been  sufficiently  unbalanced — taunt 
him." 

"Taunt  him?" 

"What  do  you  mean,  taunt  him?"  asked 
Smedley,  puzzled  but  still  hopeful. 

"Sting  his  professional  pride  with  a  few 
sneers.  Scoff  and  mock  at  him  for  having 
lost  his  grip.  It  ought  to  work.  Phipps, 
you  must  remember,  till  he  saw  the  light, 
was  a  very  eminent  safeblower,  and  you 
can't  be  an  eminent  safeblower  without  be- 
ing a  sensitive  artist,  proud  of  your  skill 
and  resentful  of  criticism.  Imagine  how 
Shakespeare  would  have  felt  if,  after  he 
had  retired  to  Stratford,  somebody  had 
come  along  and  congratulated  him  on  hav- 
ing got  out  of  the  theater  game  just  in  time, 
because  it  was  obvious  to  everyone  that  he 
had  been  slipping." 

The  door  opened,  and  Pnipps  came  in, 
swaying  slightly  under  the  weight  of  an 
enormous  tray  filled  with  bottles  and 
glasses.   He  placed  it  on  the  desk. 

"I  have  made  a  wide  selection,  madam," 
he  said. 

"You  certainly  have,"  said  Jane.  "Start 
pouring,  Joe." 

"Right,"  Joe  agreed,  becoming  busy. 
"Champagne,  Jane?" 

"Just  a  drop,  perhaps.  I  often  say  that 
there's  nothing  like  a  little  something  at 
this  time  of  night  to  pick  you  up.  Thank 
you,  Joe,  but  you  haven't  got  yours,  Phipps." 

"Nothing  for  me,  thank  you,  madam." 

"Oh,  come.  We  must  drink  success  to 
your  new  venture.  You  are  embarking  on  a 
career  which  is  going  to  make  you  loved, 
worshiped,  idolized  by  the  prince  in  his 
palace,  the  peasant  in  his  cot,  the  explorer 
in  the  jungle  and  the  Eskimo  in  his  frozen 
igloo,  and  your  launching  must  be  cele- 
brated with  fitting  rites.  Properly  speaking, 
we  ought  to  break  a  bottle  over  your  head." 

"Well,  a  very  mild  one,  madam.  I  have 
always  been  somewhat  susceptible  to  the 
effects  of  alcohol.  It  was  that  that  led  to  me 
being  on  trial  on  the  occasion  when  you 
were  a  member  of  the  jury,  madam." 

"Really?" 

"Yes,  madam.  The  constables  would 
never  have  apprehended  me  if  I  had  not 
been  under  the  influence." 

"Of  course,  yes,  I  remember.  It  came  out 
in  the  evidence,  didn't  it?  Your  employer 
heard  noises  in  the  night,  tracked  them 
down  to  the  library,  where  his  safe  was, 
and  there  you  were,  lying  back  in  a  chair 
with  your  feet  on  the  table  and  a  bottle  in 
your  hand,  singing  Sweet  Adeline." 

"Precisely,  madam.  It  rendered  me  con- 
spicuous." 

DURING  these  exchanges,  Jane,  her 
massive  form  interposed  between  the 
butler  and  the  desk,  had  been  selecting  with 
almost  loving  care  one  bottle  after  another 
and  blending  their  contents  in  a  large  tum- 
bler. It  was  liquid  dynamite  that  she  was 
concocting,  but  her  words,  as  she  handed 
him  the  mixture,  were  reassuring. 

"Try  this  for  size,"  said  Jane.  "I  think 
you'll  like  it.  I  call  it  the  Jane  Shannon 
Special.  Mild — practically  a  soft  drink — 
but  refreshing." 

"Thank  you,  madam,"  said  Phipps,  ac- 
cepting the  glass  and  raising  it  to  his  lips. 
He  sipped  tentatively,  then  more  deeply, 
finally  drained  the  bumper  with  evident 
relish. 

"How  was  it?"  asked  Jane. 

"Extremely  good,  madam." 

"Will  you  have  another?" 

"I  believe  I  will,  madam." 

Jane  took  the  glass  from  him  and  put  a 
second  Jane  Shannon  Special  in  prepara- 
tion. "Tell  me  about  yourself,  Phipps," 
she  said,  chatting  as  she  mixed.  "Our 
paths  parted  after  that  trial.  I,  so  to  speak, 
took  the  high  road  and  you  took  the  low 
road.  Let  us  pick  up  the  threads.  What 
happened  after  you  graduated  from  Sing 
Sing?" 

"I  secured  a  position  as  a  butler  once 
more.  Thank  you,  madam,"  said  Phipps, 
taking  the  glass. 

"No  difficulty  about  getting  signed  up?" 

"Oh,  no,  madam.   I  had  a  number  of  ex- 


cellent references  from  employers  in  E», 
land,  and  I  came  to  California,  affectin;« 
be  a  newly  arrived  immigrant.  Ladies  <| 
gentlemen  in  California  rarely  read  e 
New  York  papers,  I  have  found.  And,  at  I 
all,  three  years  had  passed  since  my 
pleasant  experience.  I  suffered  no  int^ 
venience  whatsoever." 

"And  how  about  the  old  lifework?" 

"Madam?" 

"Did  you  continue  to  pass  the  pot; 
with  one  hand  and  blow  safes  with 
other?" 

"Oh,  no,  madam." 

"Just  buttled?" 

"Precisely,  madam." 

"So  it's  about  four  years  since  you 
job?" 

"Yes,  madam." 

"Then  no  wonder  you've  lost  your  ne 
said  Jane. 


THE  butler  started.  A  dull  flush  spi 
itself  over  his  face,  deepening  the  c. 
already  implanted  there  by  the  Jane  SI 
non  Specials. 

"Madam?"  he  said. 

Jane  was  friendly,  but  frank.    "Oh, 
can't  fool  us,  Phipps.  That  was  a  good  s' 
of  yours  about  your  morality  clause,  bui 
see  through  it."  She  turned  to  Joe.  "Rigj 

"Right,"  said  Joe. 

"It's  perfectly  plain  that  after  your  1 
layoff  you  realized  that  you  were  no  lo: 
the  man  you  had  been.  You  had  lost  ) 
grip,  and  you  knew  it."  She  turned  to  i 
"Right?" 

"Right,"  said  Kay. 

"Listen,"  said  Phipps. 

He  spoke  harshly  and  in  a  manner  q| 
lacking  in  his  customary  smooth  defere 
His  voice  had  taken  on  a  novel  rough] 
His  head,  as  he  had  said,  had  never 
strong,  and  there  had  been  that  in  the 
erage  assembled  by  his  hostess  which  m 
have  roughened   the  voice  of  a  sea; 
toper.    It  was  as  though  the  butler  in 
had  fallen  from  him  like  a  garment,  re\' 
ing  the  natural  man  beneath.  That  his 
ity  had  been  deeply  wounded  was  pi: 
to  be  seen. 

"Oh,  don't  think  we're  blaming  you," 
Jane.  "Some  people  might  say  you  \ 
yellow — " 

"Yellow?" 

" — but  that's  all  nonsense.  You  ai 
yellow — you're  just  prudent.  You  k 
when  a  thing  is  beyond  your  powers 
you  decline  to  take  it  on.  We  respect 
for  it.  We  applaud  your  good  sense.  Rig 

"Right,"  said  Joe. 

Phipps  scowled  darkly.  His  eyes  i 
hard  and  hostile.  "You  think  I'm  scare 
bust  that  pete  upstairs?" 

"It  seems  the  reasonable  explanation. 
I  don't  wonder.   It's  a  tough  job." 

"Tough?  A  lousy  little  home  pete? 
ten.   I've  busted  banks." 

"You  mean  piggy  banks?" 

"No,  I  don't  mean  piggy  banks.  I'll  s 
you,"  said  Phipps,  and  started  for  the  d 
"I'll  show  you,"  he  repeated,  his  hanc 
the  handle. 

"But  where  are  your  tools?"  asked 
ley. 

"He  doesn't  need  tools,"  said  Jane, 
does  it  all  with  his  fingertips,  like  Jit 
Valentine.    He  is  a  most  gifted  artist- 
rather,  was." 

"Was?"  cried  Phipps.  He  wrenched 
door  open.    "Come  on.   Let's  go." 

"I'll  come  with  you,"  said  Smedley 
tranced. 

"So  will  I,"  said  Joe.  "And  in  case 
feel  faint — " 

He  took  up  the  tray  and  added  hir 
to  the  procession.  Jane  closed  the  doo 
hind  them  and  came  back  to  Kay,  who 
regarding  her  with  the  light  of  admir: 
and  respect  in  her  eyes.  It  was  a  light 
often  came  into  the  eyes  of  those  privil 
to  observe  the  Old  Master  when  at  her 

"So  that's  that,"  said  Jane.  "Ami 
what  you  can  do  with  tact.  And  now 
we  are  alone,  my  girl,  sit  down  and  list 
me,  because  I've  a  bone  to  pick  with 
What's  all  this  I  hear  about  you  and  J 
(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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ne  of  Ben  Franklin's  sons.  After  the 
etnony  the  newly  weds  went  home  to 
ifedelphia — to  separate  homes,  that  is. 
ijy  returned  to  her  family,  John  to  his. 
By  were  going  to  make  this  a  secret 
i.riage.  That,  however,  was  only  what 
l,  thought. 

'ithin  six  months  the  gossips'  tongues 
n:  wagging,  and  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
i  ,ecret  any  longer.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
tit  the  elopement  Betsy's  father  showed 
(the  door,  saying  no  daughter  of  his 
gfd  marry  an  Episcopalian  and  expect  his 
|,jing.  The  Friends'  Meeting  then  put 
t  on  trial  for  conduct  unbecoming  a 
hkeress.  Betsy  didn't  care  enough  to 
tv  up;  the  Quakers  expelled  her,  in 
I  ntia. 

i  far  as  we  know  now,  Betsy  and  John 
and  this  no  cause  for  tears.  They  quit 
if  apprentices'  jobs  and  took  a  house  on 
Ipdelphia's  Mulberry  Street  (now  it's 
yd  Arch),  where  they  opened  their  own 
plstery  business.  And  if  the  Quakers 
il't  want  her,  the  Episcopalians  did.  As 
Dununicants  of  Old  Christ  Church,  Betsy 
n  John  met  Washington,  Franklin  and 
ivither  colonial  leaders.  They  knew  her 
l  friend  and  sympathizer  who  would  do 
»hing — even  in  Tory-ridden  Philadelphia 
-  help  the  Revolution.  Her  husband 
^  in  the  same  groove,  and  when  trouble 
s,ed  he  signed  as  a  guard  for  one  of  the 
ijnists'  ammunition  dumps.  That  dump 
Me  Betsy  a  widow,  for  when  it  accident- 
J,  exploded,  Ross  was  killed. 

(  The  General  Orders  a  Flag 

prced  to  make  a  living  on  her  own, 
y  kept  the  upholstery  shop  going,  and 
t|ps  only  a  matter  of  time  before  Wash- 
Hmi,  knowing  she'd  given  a  husband  to 
devolution,  asked  her  to  make  a  flag  for 
icw  government. 

lb  June  15,  1777,  Betsy  married  a  sea 
i  rin  named  Joseph  Ashburn.  Ashburn 
fcthe  beau  she'd  jilted  to  marry  Ross. 
■;  gone  to  sea  and  become  the  captain  of 
Lprivateer" — an  armed  merchantman 
$  sed  to  harass  and  if  possible  capture 
t[sh  ships, 
[^turning    from    a    voyage,    he    found 


Betsy  a  widow  and  paid  court  to  her  once 
more.    This  time  she  accepted. 

When  he  went  back  to  sea  again  he  ar- 
ranged for  her  to  get  an  allowance,  but  even 
so  she  kept  her  shop  going.  Strangely 
enough,  the  fame  she  won  by  making  flags 
never  boosted  her  business;  neither  did  she 
try  to  exploit  her  feat  commercially.  She 
simply  went  hei  quiet  way,  making  flags 
for  the  government  and  for  merchantmen. 
That  winter  she  showed  her  courage  by 
joining  other  patriotic  Philadelphians  in 
sneaking  through  the  British  lines  around 
Valley  Forge  to  bring  food  "and  other 
cheer"  to  Washington's  starving  and  home- 
sick troops.  Always,  she  had  the  looks,  the 
humor  and  the  spirit  to  inspire  men. 

Husband  in  British  Prison 

Her  captain-husband  was  home  enough 
to  father  her  first  two  children,  both  girls. 
But  one  of  his  voyages  ended  in  tragedy: 
the  British  captured  him  and  put  him  in  a 
prison  near  Plymouth,  England.  Taken  ill 
in  his  cell,  he  realized  he  was  dying.  He 
took  out  his  watch,  his  diary  and  his  ship's 
log,  gave  them  to  his  cellmate — a  Marine 
lieutenant  named  John  Claypoole — and 
pleaded,  "Give  these  to  my  wife  Betsy  in 
Philadelphia — if  you  ever  get  there."  Then 
he  died. 

Later  freed  in  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
Claypoole  went  back  to  Philadelphia  to  look 
up  Betsy.  He  found  her  a  woman  of  thirty, 
beautiful,  curvaceous,  still  romantic.  He 
stayed  around  to  woo — and  to  wed. 

Betsy  and  Claypoole  had  a  rich  and  pro- 
ductive life.  A  career  woman  to  the  end, 
she  took  him  in  as  a  partner  and  the  firm 
continued  making  flags.  Together,  they 
joined  a  drive  to  establish  a  "Free  Quakers" 
movement  in  Philadelphia,  for  such  as 
Betsy,  who  felt  she'd  been  treated  unjustly 
by  her  sect.  They  had  five  children — all 
daughters.  Claypoole  died  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  Betsy  lived  on  to 
eighty-four,  time  enough  to  see  her  seven 
daughters  spurn  her  career  role  in  favor  of 
being  homebodies.  But  Betsy  never  lost 
her  spirit  and  her  fire;  when  she  died  in 
1836  her  family  still  called  her:  "Betsy— a 
wonderful  old  woman."  the  end 
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"Sometimes  they're  a  little  silly 
hut  I've  complied  with  them  all. 
Jumped  in  a  lake,  held  my  breath, 
flew    a    kite,    soaked    my    head — ' 
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...  never  burn!* 


Bathing  suit  designed  fr>  FRANCES  SIDES  m  Hairs  Fabric 

Screens  out  about  90%  of  sun's  burning  rays 
Lets  in  about  90%  of  sun's  tanning  rays 
Gives  you  a  ricb  even  tan— without  burning 
Greaseless— keeps  towels,  bathing  suits  cleaner 
Protects  ALL  skin  types  including  blondes,  redheads 
Stavs  on  — more  economical 


*when  used  according  to  directions 
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afarttf? 


Barman 
in  a 

Softie 

(HUGH 
BLJNE) 

will 

help 
you 

make 

perfect 

drinks! 


■  Don't  do  it  the  lianl  way. 
Do  it  the  Heublein  way! 

Serve  better  cocktails, 
with  less  work.  Made  of  the 
finest  liquors  by  cocktail 
specialists.  Ready  mixed. 
No  Cuss.  No  waste.  .lust  stir 
with  ice  and  serve. 

EIGHT    KINDS 

Manhattan,  65  proof 
Dry  Martini,  6.5  proof 
Gibson, ti'ry  wo  uonini,75  proof 
Side  Car,  60 proof 
Daiquiri.  60  proof 

OLD-FASHIONED,  70  proof 

Whiskey  Sour.  60  proof 
Stinger,  6.5  proof 


HEUBLEINS 
COCKTAILS 

® 

C.  F.  Heublein  &  Bru.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Roman  Candles  and  Double-Headers 


That  night  Natale  sat  at  the  supper  table 
and  didn't  eat,  just  out  of  spite  and  anger. 
Of  course,  being  Friday,  it  was  nothing 
special  that  Mama  served:  plain  minestra, 
a  sort  of  spinach  soup. 

"Eat,"  Mama  said  to  Natale. 

"I  ain't  hungry." 

"Eat,"  Papa  said. 

"I  won't  eat,  not  till  you  give  me  a 
quarter!" 

Papa  didn't  say  anything. 

"I'll  starve  myself  and  die!" 

My  two  sisters,  Concetta  and  Amelia, 
snickered  behind  their  spoons.  Being  girls, 
the  Fourth  of  July  wasn't  much  of  a  holi- 
day for  them,  because  they  paid  no  more 
attention  to  firecrackers  than  they  did  to 
baseball.  They  might  just  as  well  have 
been  greenhorns,  like  my  grandfather, 
Nonno. 

"You'll  see,"  Natale  warned  my  sisters, 
"I'm  gonna  get  runned  over  by  a  trolley 
car!" 

I  laughed. 

"Go  ahead  and  laugh,"  he  said  to  me. 
"You'll  see.  I'm  gonna  jump  on  the  third 
rail!" 

Mama  laughed. 

"I'm  gonna  get  drownded!" 

Nonno  laughed. 

"I'm  gonna  kill  myself!" 

"Eat  first,"  Papa  said,  and  everybody  had 
to  laugh. 

WHEN  I  woke  up  the  next  morning, 
Natale  was  already  out  of  bed.  I  went 
to  the  bedroom  window  and  looked  out.  It 
was  one  of  those  ideal  Fourth  of  July 
double-header  kind  of  days,  the  sun  yellow 
and  warm  and  the  sky  all  blue  and  washed- 
looking.  But  it  wasn't  really  a  double- 
header.  The  Robins  were  playing  the 
Giants  a  morning  game  and  an  afternoon 
game,  which  to  me  was  no  more  of  a 
double-header  than  two  single  games,  be- 
cause you  had  to  buy  two  tickets  to  see  both 
games.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  it  was 
a  gyp.  For  my  money,  if  I  had  fifty  cents 
for  a  bleacher  seat,  I  would  just  as  soon  go 
the  next  day,  Sunday,  when  they  were  play- 
ing a  legitimate  double-header,  where  you'd 
get  to  see  two  games  for  the  price  of  one. 

"Joey,  gettupa!"  It  was  Mama  calling 
me. 

I  dressed  and  went  into  the  kitchen.  Only 
my  two  sisters  and  Nonno  were  there  sitting 
around  the  table  and  watching  Mama  film 
the  bottom  of  the  frying  pan  for  the  scram- 
bled eggs. 

"Where's  Natale?"  I  asked  Mama. 

"He's  drink  his  milk  and  go  out,"  said 
Mama. 

Papa's  longshoremen  hooks  weren't  hang- 
ing on  the  nails  in  the  door.  "Where's 
Papa?" 

"He's  no  come  home  yet,"  Mama  said, 
beating  the  eggs  in  a  deep  minestra  plate. 
"He's  must  work  today,  grazieme  Dio!" 

Thank  God,  is  right!  Maybe  now  I  might 
at  least  get  a  dime  to  go  to  the  show  to- 
morrow. 

After  breakfast  I  went  down  to  see  if 
Petey  Curcio  or  Dominick  Bianchi  were 
around  and  the  first  kid  I  met  was  Tony 
Lupo.  Natale's  side-kick,  bouncing  a  rub- 
ber-band ball  against  the  porch. 

"Hi,  Joey,"  he  said,  holding  the  ball. 

"Hi,"  I  said,  looking  up  and  down  the 
street.  Nobody  was  around.  That's  a  thing 
about  holidays — they're  the  most  lonesome 
days  of  all.  Everybody  is  down  to  the 
beach,  or  a  picnic,  or  to  the  ball  game,  and 
there  is  nobody  around  but  the  old  men, 
the  greenhorns,  sitting  in  their  wire-backed 
chairs  in  front  of  the  cafe  and  smoking  their 
holiday  cigars.  If  they  left  it  up  to  me,  I'd 
rip  all  the  holidays  right  out  of  the  calendar, 
summer  vacations  and  all.  Tony  Lupo 
began  to  walk  alongside  of  me. 

"Where  did  Nat  go?" 

"How  would  I  know  where  he  went?" 
At  the  corner  there  was  nobody  around 
either,  only  Mr.  Simonelli,  who  was  walk- 
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ing  back  to  his  ice  wagon  with  a  wet  burlap 
bag  on  his  shoulder. 

"Did  he  go  in  the  back  yard?" 

"Yeah,  yeah,"  I  said,  just  to  get  rid  of  the 
little  squirt.     "He  went  in  the  back  yard." 

I  set  out  for  the  Wallabout  Market,  where 
some  days  Petey  Curcio  got  a  half  day's 
work  loading  up  the  vegetable  and  fruit 
trucks.  With  a  little  luck,  maybe  I  could 
still  get  to  the  double-header  tomorrow. 

On  account  of  the  holiday  the  market 
was  almost  deserted.  Most  of  the  buildings 
were  closed  for  the  day  and  they  all  looked 
like  country  churches  with  their  pointy 
pitched  roofs.  I  turned  into  Farmer's 
Square  and  that's  when  I  spotted  Petey. 

He  was  loading  up  a  truck,  walking  up 
a  tilted  plank  with  a  basket  of  grapes  under 
each  arm.  Then  he  disappeared  into  the 
back  of  the  truck  to  stack  them  up.  I 
walked  up  to  him  as  he  stepped  down  the 
sagging  plank. 

"Hi,  Petey,"  I  said,  shoving  my  hands  in 
my  pockets. 

"Hi,  Joey,"  he  said,  rushing  past  me.  "I'm 
busy  now.    I  got  no  time  to  talk." 

I  walked  to  the  store  with  him,  not  saying 
anything.  Petey  went  in  and  a  man  in  a 
new-looking  felt  hat  and  white  apron,  like 
butchers  wear,  came  out  smoking  a  cigar 
and  went  up  the  plank,  carrying  four 
baskets,  two  hooked  through  each  arm.  This 
was  the  boss.  Sometimes  these  bosses  will 
take  you  on  if  they  know  you  and  you  look 
old  enough,  like  Petey,  to  have  working 
papers.  For  only  three  or  four  hours'  work, 
you  could  make  an  easy  fifty  cents.  Petey 
was  coming  out  of  the  store,  this  time  carry- 
ing the  grape  baskets  by  their  handles. 

"Petey,"  I  said,  walking  with  him,  "do 
you  think  the  man  could  use  me  for  a  couple 
of  hours?     I  look  fifteen — " 

Without  giving  me  a  chance  to  finish, 
Petey  walked  quickly  past  me  up  the  plank, 
bossylike.  "Don't  bother  me.  Can't  you 
see  I'm  working?" 

The  boss  came  down  the  plank.  "Out  of 
the  way,  kid,"  he  said  to  me  through  his 
cigar.    Kid,  huh!    Big  shot! 

The  next  time  Petey  came  down  he  didn't 
even  look  at  me,  businesslike.  What  did 
he  care?  He  had  his  half  buck  cinched  for 
the  ball  game  tomorrow.  Okay,  Petey,  if 
that's  the  way  you  want  it. 

I  started  back  home.  Maybe  Dominick 
was  around. 

DOMINICK  wasn't  around.  Nobody 
was  around  and  so  I  went  back  up- 
stairs. "Whatch  you  do  home?"  Mama 
asked,  the  first  thing. 

"Can't  I  come  home  when  I  want?"  I 
was  beginning  to  get  that  lost  mopey  feel- 
ing, wandering  around  the  kitchen  with  my 
hands  in  my  pockets,  nudging  chairs  with 
my  legs,  and  walking  a  few  times  around 
the  table.  Looking  out  of  the  back-yard 
window  I  coidd  see  old  man  Mingucci  fly- 
ing his  pigeons  on  the  opposite  roof,  sitting 
on  an  upended  milk  box  with  a  long  bam- 
boo pole  between  his  knees  and  watching 
his  birds  circling  and  swooping  over  his 
head. 

"Did  you  see  Natale?"  Mama  asked. 

"No,"  I  said,  watching  the  pigeons  scrab- 
ble back  onto  the  roof  and  walk  back 
dumbly  to  their  coop  while  old  man  Min- 
gucci held  the  wire  door  open  for  them. 

"If  you  want  to  eat,"  Mama  said,  "there's 
capocollo  and  provolone  in  the  icebox." 

I  cut  two  slices  off  the  wheel  of  bread 
and  stuffed  the  meat  and  cheese  between 
them.  Eating  the  sandwich,  I  went  back 
to  the  window  to"  look  at  the  pigeons.  But 
there  was  no  action. 

"Why  you  no  sit  down  and  eat?"  Mama 
asked. 

"What's  the  difference?"  I  said,  walking 
around  with  the  sandwich. 

"Joey,  sit  down." 

I  sat  down  on  the  window  sill. 

"Sit  down  the  table." 

I  sat  down  at  the  table. 


"What'sa  matter  f  you?"  Mama  id 
with  her  fingers. 

"Nothing,"  I  said,  getting  up.  "I'm  get 
out." 

I  got  as  far  as  the  door,  but  Mama  c;  e 
over  and  pushed  it  shut.  "Eat  the  sa . 
weech  in  the  house." 

I  ate  the  sandwich  in  the  house. 


ON  THE  floor  of  the  front  room,  wit  j 
pair  of  dice  from  an  old  parch  i 
set  and  an  old  score  card  I  picked  up  < . 
side  of  Ebbets  Field  a  few  weeks  befor  I 
played  a  game  of  dice-baseball,  when  f 
you  throw  a  deuce,  it's  a  homer;  a  thre  a 
triple;  and  so  on.  I  got  as  far  as  the  ni  i 
inning,  the  Robins  leading  the  Giants  f 
one  run  and  Dazzy  Vance  facing  Fre|r 
Lindstrom  with  none  out  and  the  bin 
loaded,  when  Mama  came  in.  She  | 
worried.  She  was  scratching  the  bad 
her  hand  and  it  had  that  raw  and 
look. 

"Joey,"  she  said,  "Natale's  no  come 
yet." 

"So  what?"  I  said,  shaking  the  dice. 

"Is  past  three  o'clock." 

"He'll  be  home." 

"Joey,  go  look  him." 

"Mama,  he'll  be  home — " 

"Joey,  go  look!" 

"Aw-" 

Mama  lifted  me  off  the  floor.  "Mi 
something's  happen." 

"Nothing  happened.  You're  always 
ing  something  happened." 

"Go  look." 

"Okay,  okay.    Don't  push." 

Downstairs  Tony  Lupo  was  b 
bouncing  his  rubber-band  ball  against 
porch. 

"Tony,  did  you  see  Nat  around?" 

"No,  I  ain't  seen  him  all  day.  Mi 
he's  to  the  show." 

"He  didn't  have  any  money." 

"Maybe  he's  in  the  schoolyard  or  d 
by  the  docks  watching  them  swim." 

"If  you  see  him,"  I  said,  walking  a' 
"tell  him  my  mother  wants  him." 

When  I  got  to  the  docks  there  we 
few  kids  from  Irishtown  diving  naki 
the  stringpiece  at  the  end  of  the  pier.  1 
were  tough  kids,  the  kind  of  kids  who  c 
a  pack  of  cigarettes  around  with  them 
who  gang  up  on  you  and  throw  you 
the  water,  clothes  and  all,  just  for  a  la 
I  didn't  walk  all  the  way  up,  but  I  c 
see  Natale  wasn't  there. 

Turning  around,  I  walked  alongside 
dock  practicing  my  overhand  stroke,  v 
ing-swimming.  Up  ahead  some  longs! 
men  were  unloading  a  coffee  boat  anc 
strong  coffee  smell  came  right  through 
bags,  a  smell  as  sharp  as  the  choci 
factory  when  the  wind  is  high.  Ge 
closer,  I  spotted  Papa  coming  down 
gangway  with  a  limp  coffee  bag  on 
shoulder.  After  he  dumped  his  bags 
wooden  skid,  I  walked  up  to  him. 

"Hi.  Papa." 

Papa  looked  at  me  and  then  looked 
his  shoulder,  nervously.  "Whatch  yc 
here?" 

"Nothing.  I  was  just  walking  an 
looking  for  Natale." 

Papa  looked  at  me  as  if  I  was  crazy 
then  the  back  of  his  hand  came  up  a< 
his  chest.  "Screm,  cretino,  before  the 
he's  see  you!" 

"Mama  told  me  to — " 

"Screm,  screm!"  And  the  back  of  his 
came  up  higher. 

I  walked  away  in  the  direction  oi 
schoolyard,  looking  back  at  Papa  a 
climbed  the  gangway.  What  a  father! 
ways  with  the  back  of  his  hand  and  a  s 
That's  all  he  knows,  the  back  of  his 
and  a  strap.  Did  he  ever  take  us  anyp 
except  once  in  a  while  to  the  cafe  to  v 
him  play  Brische  or  Tre  Sette,  those 
card  games  that  nobody  but  an  Italian  < 
understand  anyway?  Did  he  ever  take 
me,  Concetta,  Amelia,  or  Natale — to 
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wntown  shows  like  the  Albee  and  the 

jrjeum  where  they  had  those  vaudeville 

ct  -vith  jugglers,  magicians  and  acrobats? 

)ide  ever  take  us  to  Luna  Park  or  Steeple- 

with  those  crazy  rides  and  loop-de- 

,o  ?    He  never  even  took  us  to  Coney 

a"  to  go  swimming,  that's  the  kind  of 

r  he  was.   Coney  Island!    None  of  us 

owned  a  bathing  suit! 

|  the  schoolyard  there  were  a  few  kids 

hi  had   climbed    over    the    barbed-wire 

H,  playing  Softball.  The  schoolyard  was 

od  during  the  summer,  but  Schwartzy, 

ieop  on  the  beat,  never  bothered  you  un- 

Sjfou  started  fighting  or  broke  the  class- 

o  windows.  A  few  of  them  were  broken. 

J*ked  through  the  wire  mesh,  but  Na- 

JAvasn't  there.    He  was  probably  home 


kDBODY  was  home  when  I  got  there, 
^not  even  Nonno,  and  I  went  back  into 
I  ront  room  to  finish  the  dice-baseball 
ii  ■  where  I  had  left  off  earlier.  I  picked 
fa  ice  off  the  floor,  but  I  didn't  roll  them, 
h  1  them  in  my  hands. . . . 

m  I  was  in  the  grandstand,  not  in  those 
ftcent  left-field  bleachers,  sitting  in  the 
lie  and  eating  a  hot  dog,  drinking  a  bot- 
e  f  soda  and  writing  on  a  brand-new 
xi  card  with  an  up-to-date  roster  of  both 
as  on  it,  studying  the  stride  and  stance 
f  ch  player,  the  Robins  looking  snappy 
iieir  white  uniforms  and  the  Giants  look- 
I  ingv  in  their  traveling  grays;  I  was  sit- 
B,behind  third  base  and  looking  straight 
lithe  Brooklyn  dugout,  watching  Zach 
flht  get  up  to  pick  out  a  bat,  walk  over 
i  !e  batter's  box  and  tap  the  dirt  out  of 
Meats  to  face  Scott. 

at's  who  it  was — Jack  Scott.  Strike 
H  Zach  smiles  and  lets  the  first  one  go 
is  the  way  he  always  does.  Strike  two! 
o  Zach  is  mad  and  Scott,  his  back  to  the 
a,  is  smiling  over  at  Jackson,  at  short- 
pjlrubbing  the  ball  between  his  hands,  his 
)•  hanging  over  his  right  wrist.  Now 
i»  is  digging  in  at  the  plate,  Scott  is  lean- 
El  to  get  his  signal  from  Gowdy,  the  in- 
:l  is  tensed  over,  the  outfield  is  deep  and 
j  d  to  the  left,  and  .  .  . 
'  >ey!" 

iwas  Mama  back  again.    I  threw  the 
hacross  the  floor,  disgusted.    Not  only 
piln't    you    see    the    Robins    play,    you 
uln't  even  pretend! 
ney,  you  find  Natale?"  . 
'  o." 

p  Dio!"  Mama  cried,  praying  her  hands 
■"Where  you  looked?" 
flllooked  all  over.    Down  the  docks,  the 
Ifolyard,  around  the  block — I  couldn't 
Bim." 

hid  you  look  Tony  Lupo's  house?" 
(tasked  Tony.   He  didn't  see  him." 
'*»id  you   go  to   Vito's  house — to  An- 
iv>  house?" 


"Mama,  he'll  be  home.  It's  early  yet." 

"Joey,  go  see." 

"Aw,  Mama — " 

"Joey,  go  see!" 

I  went  downstairs  again.  I  don't  know 
why  Mama  gets  so  excited  about  Natale.  It 
was  only  four  o'clock  and  a  kid  of  five  was 
liable  to  be  doing  anything  at  that  time.  He 
might  be  down  in  the  cellar  with  Vito  or 
Angelo,  playing  some  kind  of  kid  game 
like  cops  and  robbers  around  the  wine  bar- 
rels; or  maybe  playing  hide-and-seek  in  the 
coalbins;  or  maybe  even  catching  spiders  in 
the  ceiling  webs  and  burning  them.  Kids  at 
that  age  do  an  awful  lot  of  crazy  things. 

There  was  nothing  down  in  the  cellar — 
only  the  sooty  smell  of  coal  dust,  damp 
earth  and  decaying  wine  mash,  all  mixed 
together.  Natale  was  probably  at  Vito's  or 
Angelo's  house. 

I  went  to  Angelo's  house. 

"Did  you  see  Natale,  Mrs.  Grimaldi?" 

No. 

I  went  to  Vito's  house. 

"Has  Natale  been  around,  Mrs.  Barone?" 

No. 

Now  what? 

Across  the  street  from  Mrs.  Barone's 
house  was  the  poolroom  and  even  though 
Shorty  Russo,  the  owner,  would  never  let 
you  in,  you  could  always  get  the  late  scores 
there.  I  walked  over  and  stood  up  on  tip- 
toe, looking  over  the  green  curtain  of  paint 
that  ran  halfway  up  the  window.  Kid  Ad- 
ams, whose  real  name  was  Charley  Adamo 
and  who  once  fought  semiwindups  at  the 
Village  Grove,  was  racking  the  balls  in  a 
neat  triangle  at  the  far  end  of  the  table 
while  Shorty  Russo  stood  by,  chalking  up 
his  cue  stick  with  a  couple  of  careless  rubs. 
According  to  the  overhead  counters,  Shorty 
Russo  had  the  game  in  the  bag.  Another 
frame  or  two.   I'd  wait. 

TEN  or  fifteen  minutes  later  the  door 
opened  and  Kid  Adams  came  out,  sniff- 
ing through  his  nose  as  if  it  were  blocked 
up.     "Hi,  Kid  Adams,"  I  said. 

"Hi,  kid,"  he  said,  walking  past  me  with- 
out looking  at  me. 

"How's  Brooklyn  doing?" 

"They  win  the  first,  10-2." 

"How  about  the  second?" 

"Winning  5-3,  the  eighth,  Vance  against 
Scott."  And  he  went  sniffing  away  down 
the  street,  moving  his  shoulders  around  in  a 
circle  and  short-punching  the  air  in  front  of 
him  with  his  fists  half  clinched,  as  though 
they  were  stiffened  with  tape.  So  the  Rob- 
ins won  the  double-header,  so  called.  That's 
all  I  wanted  to  know. 

When  I  got  home  the  whole  family  was 
standing  around  in  the  middle  of  the 
kitchen,  talking  excitedly  to  Papa. 

Mama  was  saying.  "He's  go  out  this 
morning  and  he's  no  come  home  yet!" 

Nonno  was  saying,  "Ah,  peccato — he'sa 
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"I'm  sure  we  could  find  a  box  for  it 
at  home  and  store  it  away  in  the  attic' 
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NOW  !   F°r  hard-to-bandcige  places  - 
3  NEW  EIASTIC  Pressings 


Now,  in  addition  to  familiar  BAND-AID* 
Adhesive  Bandage — your  favorite  pro- 
tection for  little  cuts — there  are  3  new 
Johnson  &Johnson£/<«r/cDressings.too. 


Specially  shaped  and  designed  for  hard- 
to-bandage  places. 

Get  all  three,  and  give  every  little  in- 
jury the  best  possible  protection! 


2.  Ideal  shape  for  small  head  cuts! 

BAND-AID*  Patch  Dressing  is  a 
neat  square  that  seals  on  all  4  edg- 
es to  keep  out  dirt  and  moisture. 
Ideal  for  small  head  and  scalp 
wounds,  blisters  and  boils. 

BAND-AID  PATCH  DRESSING 


3.  Seals  injury  in  a  tiny  circle ! 

BAND-AID*  Spot  Dressing  is  in- 
conspicuous on  tiny  facial  cuts, 
puncture  wounds,  moles,  warts 
and  corns.  A  small  circular  dress- 
ing that  seals  all  around  the  edge. 

BAND-AID  SPOT  DRESSING 

Patch  and  Spot  Dressings  packed  to- 
gether in  new  flat  box. 


1 


All  3  have  these  advantages! 


They  fit  better  because 

they  stretch 

More  comfortable,  do  not  bind 

Individually  wrapped, 

100%  sterile 

Waterproof 

Flesh  color,  inconspicuous 
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'BAND-AID  means  made  by 
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Now  there's  a  choice  of  injector 
blades  .  .  .  so  be  sure  to  try 

PERSONNA 


shave 
injector  blade 


a 


Personnas 
really  have 
9  lives!" 


precision-made 

fit  injector  razors  perfectly 


A  recent  independent  survey  among  5,000 
men  revealed  that  Personnas  averaged  9 
smooth  shaves  per  blade. 

You  may  get  substantially  more  — or  some- 
what less.  But  here's  a  sporting  offer  you 
just  can't  afford  to  pass  up:  use  as  many 
blades  as  you  wish  from  a  pack  of  Per- 
sonnas. If  you  are  not  fully  enthused,  re- 
turn the  dispenser  to  us  for  a  full  refund ! 
Personna  Blade  Co.,  Inc.,  43  West  57th 
Street,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

PERSONNA 

injector  blades 

world's  finest -20  for  89*,  10  for  59* 

CLlSO  Personna  Double  and  Single  Edge 
Blades  in  Zipak  Dispenser.  10  for  $1, 
5  for  504.  Same  money-back  guarantee. 


lost,"  and  Amelia  was  saying,  "Maybe  he 
got  run  over — " 

Then  Papa  said,  "Shutupa,  shutupa!"  and 
turned  away  from  all  of  them.  That's  when 
he  saw  me. 

"Where'sa  Natale?" 

"How  would  I  know?" 

"Whatcha  you  mean,  how  you  know! 
He'sa  you  brother,  no?" 

"I  don't  know  where  he  went." 

"O  Dio!"  Mama,  cried. 

"Povera  America!"  Nonno  cried,  shaking 
his  head,  as  if  nobody  ever  got  lost  in  Italy. 

"He's  dead!"  Amelia  cried.  "I  know  it!  I 
know  it!" 

"He's  dead,  he's  dead!"  Concetta 
screamed,  and  both  of  my  sisters  ran  to 
Mama,  hugging  her  around  and  burying 
their  faces  in  her  apron.  "He's  dead,  he's 
dead!"  they  kept  screaming. 

"Shutupa!"  Papa  yelled  at  them,  his  jaws 
hardening  up.  "When  I  get  him  he'll  be 
dead!   I'll  kill  him!" 

"Patsy,  shutupa  you!"  Mama  yelled  at 
Papa,  signing  herself  at  the  same  time.  "If 
you  give  him  the  firecrack' — " 

"Firecrack'!"  Papa  shrieked.  "I'll  give 
him  a  firecrack'  when  I'm  get  him!  I'll  give 
him  a  firecrack'  right  in  his  pants!" 

"Patsy,  Patsy — " 

"Let's  eat,"  Papa  said.  "He's  come  home 
when  is  get  dark." 

NOBODY  ate,  except  Papa.  Mama  knelt 
at  the  front-room  window  with  her  el- 
bows on  the  low  sill,  looking  up  and  down 
the  street  and  asking  the  neighbors  as  they 
passed  underneath  if  they  had  seen  Natale; 
Nonno  sat  at  the  table,  sipping  a  glass  of 
wine  and  shaking  his  head  gloomily;  me 
and  my  sisters  sat  around  poking  into  the 
food  and  watching  it  get  darker  and  darker. 
Something  had  happened  to  Natale,  all 
right.  .  .  . 

Now  it  was  good  and  dark.  Papa  put  his 
wineglass  down.  "Come  on,  Joey.  We  go 
and  look." 

Papa  walked  ahead  of  me  with  furious 
strides  up  and  down  one  street  and  then 
another,  making  a  series  of  S's  all  through 
the  Wallabout  Basin.  Up  one  street  and 
down  another,  up  and  down.  The  streets 
were  almost  deserted  now  except  for  a  few 
drunken  sailors  and  longshoremen  that  we 
passed;  and  a  lamplighter  who  rode  ahead 
of  us  on  his  bicycle,  his  glow-tipped  pole 
riding  over  the  handle  bars  like  a  lance. 
Papa  looked  to  the  left  and  right  of  him  as 
he  walked,  cursing  Natale  under  his  breath 
all  the  time. 

"Papa,"  I  said,  "maybe  we  ought  to  see 
in  the  station  house.  Maybe  the  cops  picked 
him  up." 

We  tried  the  station  house. 

Nothing. 

We  tried  the  railroad  yard. 

Nothing. 

We  tried  the  dumps. 

Nothing. 

Then  we  walked  clear  down  to  the  docks 
and  to  the  end  of  the  piers,  where  Papa  be- 
gan searching  the  water  around  the  scummy 
piles.  Behind  us  a  few  scows  and  freighters 
sloshed  quietly  up  against  the  wharf  but  the 
water  was  dull  and  flat,  like  the  back  of  a 
mirror.  Papa  made  the  whole  U  around  the 
pier,  staring  hard  into  the  water  as  he  went. 
The  moon  was  bright  so  it  was  easy  for 
Papa  to  see  if —  I  shuddered.  I  didn't  want 
to  think  about  it. 

"Papa,  let's  go  back,"  I  said.  "Maybe  Na- 
tale's  home  now." 

"Shutupa  and  come  on!".  Papa  yelled, 
starting  off  for  the  next  pier. 

"Papa,  please,"  I  begged,  following  him. 
"I  know  Natale's  home — " 

But  Papa  didn't  answer  me.  He  walked 
on  ahead  along  the  edge  of  the  dock  and  I 
walked  behind  him,  scared.  Natale  had  to 
be  home,  he  just  had  to  be  home.  Please  let 
him  be  home,  God!    Please,  please — 

Then  just  as  Papa  reached  the  head  of  the 
pier,  far  off  in  the  sky  I  saw  a  Roman  candle 
explode  in  tiny  waterfalls  of  light. 

"Papa,  Papa!"  I  screamed,  running  in 
front  of  him.  "I  know  where  Natale  is!" 

"You  know!"  Papa  grabbed  me  by  the 
shirt  with  one  hand  and  chopped  the  other 
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"Really,  I  don't  know  where 
my  mind  is.   I  forgot  my  .  .  ." 
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hand  at  the  level  of  my  neck,  threatening  me 
through  his  teeth.  "Joey,  no  fool  me!  I'm 
warn  you,  no  fool  me!" 

"I  ain't  fooling  you.  Papa." 

"No  fool  me,  Joey,"  Papa  threatened 
again. 

"Honest  to  God,  I  ain't  fooling,"  I  swore, 
raising  up  my  right  hand.  "He's  on  Ryerson 
Street  on  the  other  side  of  Myrtle  Avenue." 

"Ry'son  Street?  What  he's  do  there?" 
Papa  wanted  to  know. 

"That's  where  they  shoot  the  fireworks, 
Papa,"  I  said.  "Me  and  Petey  Curcio  used 
to  go  there." 

Papa  was  breathing  hard  and  studying 
me,  looking  at  me  for  a  long  time  straight 
in  the  eyes.  "Come  on,"  he  said  at  last,  "we 
take  the  trolley  car."  At  Ryerson  we  got 
off  the  cross-town  trolley  and  walked  south 
toward  Myrtle,  Papa  going  ahead  of  me 
again  with  murder  in  every  step  he  took. 
Watching  him  roll  up  his  sleeves,  I  began  to 
wish  we  would  find  Natale  so  that  Papa 
could  take  some  of  that  stubbornness  out 
of  him.  A  real  good  shellacking  would 
serve  him  right. 

But  I  knew  we  wouldn't  find  Natale.  It 
was  impossible — one  chance  in  a  thousand. 
How  could  a  five-year-old  kid,  who  could 
just  about  find  his  way  to  school,  have  come 
this  far?  He  couldn't  have  walked,  because 
he  would  have  lost  his  way  for  sure;  and  he 
couldn't  have  hitched  on  the  trolley,  the 
way  me  and  Petey  Curcio  did,  without  trip- 
ping up  the  wooden  cowcatcher  in  the  back 
or  falling  off  the  trolley  altogether. 

"Papa,"  I  said,  catching  up  to  him,  "I 
don't  think  Natale  is  here." 

I  don't  know  whether  Papa  heard  me  or 
not.  but  he  didn't  answer  me  and  walked  on 
under  the  Myrtle  Avenue  el  into  the  next 
block,  where  you  could  see  the  dim  glow  of 
sparklers,  like  a  bunch  of  little  stars  on  the 
ground. 

Papa  walked  right  on,  his  clodhopper 
shoes  making  big  nail  sounds  on  the  pave- 
ment, his  arms  swinging  free  and  strong 
along  his  sides,  and  his  head  lifted  to  the 
noises  and  lights  of  the  fireworks. 

Fireworks!  These  American  kids  had 
them  all!  We  passed  some  kids  lighting  off 
peewee  firecrackers  that  began  to  chatter 
away  like  a  toy  machine  gun;  we  passed 
some  others  who  were  scraping  Red  Devils 
along  the  sidewalk  and  then  grinding  them 
under  their  shoes,  spinning  around  on  them 
while  they  crackled  and  sparkled;  farther 
on  someone  lit  off  a  pin  wheel  that  began 
circling  deliriously  in  the  sky,  trailing  be- 
hind it  a  comet-tail  of  light;  right  in  front  of 


us  a  skyrocket  swooshed  off  the  ground  A 
a  minute  later  dropped  rainbows  ovei  * 
houses;  all  around  us  there  were  louce- 
porting  salutes,  some  of  them  blowing 
cans  up  higher  than  the  trees;  torpedo 
size  of  marbles,  were  exploding  agaii 
rich  brownstone  stoops;  miniature  vt] 
noes  were  erupting  in  the  middle  of  1 
street;  blank  guns  were  going  off,  little 
nons,  Roman  candles — and  everything  ' 

But  Papa  didn't  seem  to  see  or  hear? 
of  it.  He  was  walking  faster  now,  unh 
ling  his  belt  and  pulling  it  through  the  11 
of  his  pants.  Then  suddenly  he  stoppedi 

I  stopped  a  few  feet  behind  him,  tl 
couldn't  see  anything  special.  About! 
yards  in  front  of  Papa  a  little  American! 
about  Natale's  age,  was  on  his  hands! 
knees,  getting  ready  to  light  off  a  buncl 
peewees;  and  his  father,  the  Ebbets  11 
grandstand  type,  was  sitting  on  the  bot 
step  of  a  brownstone  stoop,  watching 
But  Papa  wasn't  looking  at  them;  he  I 
looking  across  the  street. 

It  was  Natale. 

MY  KID  brother  was  just  sitting  then 
the  curb,  his  legs  doubled  up  h| 
chin,  and  staring  intently  across  at  the 
American  kid.  Natale  was  under  a  sj 
lamp  and  you  could  see  that  his  pants 
ripped  down  front  and  his  arms 
scraped  with  streaks  of  dirt  and  blood, 
— as  if  he  had  hitched  on  the  trolley  anc  1 
fallen  off!  Boy,  he  was  in  for  it  good  no1 

Tat-tat-tat-tat-tat —  The  little  Ame 
kid  had  just  put  a  burning  punk  to  theS 
of  his  peewees. 

"There's  Natale,"  I  said,  pointing  a<* 
the  street. 

Papa  knew  it.  But  he  just  stood  theni 
belt  half  out  of  the  loops.  He  wasn't  lot  1 
at  Natale  any  more.  He  was  looking  al 
American  kid  and  his  father. 

"Papa,  there's — " 

"Shutupa." 

"But,  Papa—" 

"Shutupa!"     Papa    yelled;    and    fi: 
something  out  of  his  pocket   angriljl 
grabbed  my  hand  and  closed  my  fist  ov  i 
"Here,   you   and   Natale   buy   whatch  | 
want." 

I  opened  my  hand  and  looked.  It  vj 
dollar,  a  whole  dollar! 

Oh,  you  bleachers!  Oh,  you  Robins  j 
you  father! 

I  looked  up  to  say  something  to  11 
But  he  was  already  walking  down  the  s] 
pulling  the  strap  back  through  the  loo 
his  pants  and  buckling  up  his  belt,    th 
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[«sen  got  to  know  a  little  doll  named  Zoe 
sji  Olsen,  a  child  diver  who  rehearsed  reg- 
irly  at  the  club. 

toe's  parents  were  enthusiastic  about  all 
its.  Jack  took  to  stopping  by  their  house 
fbe  once  a  month  to  talk  of  punts  and 
ts  and  line  drives.  About  the  same  time, 
took  to  glowing  up.  More  and  more  as 
went  on.  Jack's  conversation  was  di- 
ed toward  the  daughter  of  the  house, 
and  less  did  it  concern  punts  and  bunts 
line  drives. 

hey  were  married  last  October.   Having 
14  national  championships  and  a  sec- 
place  in  the  three-meter  springboard 
ng  in  the  Olympics,  Zoe  announced  her 
«nt  because,  she  said,  "One  celebrity 
e  family  is  enough."    Incidentally,  Ol- 
and  Jensen  are  planning  a  new  produc- 
this  year. 

ast  spring,  at  the  end  of  his  junior  year 
.ollege,  Jensen  put  his  chubby  fist  into 
paw  of  Brick  Laws,  of  the  Oakland  club, 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  from 
pure  joys  of  amateurism.  En  route,  he 
>ped  by  the  bank  and  made  a  substantial 
l.osit. 

le  got  into  1 25  games  with  Oakland,  bat- 
ri.261.  collected  nine  home  runs  and  bat- 
lin  77  runs.  When  he  was  on  the  road, 
My  from  the  well-wishers  in  his  home 
tin,  he  hit  more  than  .300.  He  was  crude 
■  fast,  possessed  of  a  strong  arm,  and 
io  he  got  the  fat  part  of  his  bat  against  a 
In  the  ball  traveled  from  town  to  town. 

t  Ballplayers  Co9t  More  Now 

arring  trades  with  other  major-league 
Ls,  the  Yankees  get  virtually  all  their  new 
■erial  from  their  own  farms.  When  they 
»ght  Jensen  and  the  Oakland  infielder, 
w  Martin,  it  probably  was  their  biggest 
ior-league  shopping  expedition  since 
|6  when  they  took  a  chance  on  a  lame 
I  Francisco  outfielder  named  Joe  Di- 
Iggio.  Matter  of  fact,  the  money  involved 
[his  case  was  supposed  to  be  four  times 
l$25,000  paid  for  DiMaggio. 

evcrtheless,  when  Jensen  reported  for 
kiing  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  last 
rch,  hardly  anyone  mistook  his  arrival 
la  hydrogen  bomb  explosion.  Chances 
|  that  Jensen,  joining  the  world  cham- 
lis  after  less  than  a  season  in  professional 
ftball,  was  nervous  and  overawed  and 
lig  too  hard.  Certainly  it  didn't  take 
i  long  to  discover  his  own  deficiencies. 
It  evening  halfway  through  the  training 
Ion  he  sat  on  the  veranda  of  the  Yan- 


kees'  hotel,   appraising   himself  out   loud. 

He  had  come  back  from  the  park  after 
going  hitless  in  an  exhibition  with  the  Bos- 
ton Braves,  and  had  changed  into  bright 
slacks  and  a  sport  shirt  florid  enough  to 
shriek,  "California!"  across  the  whole  state 
of  Florida.  He  is  a  thickset,  muscular  blond, 
intelligent,  articulate  and  full  of  candor. 
More  candid  than  tactful,  it  turned  out,  for 
the  first  remark  he  made  brought  a  pro- 
testing yowl  from  his  Oakland  manager, 
Charlie  Dressen,  when  it  reached  Charlie's 
ears  later. 

"Nobody  in  high  school  or  college  or  the 
Coast  League,"  Jensen  said,  "ever  told  me 
anything. 

"1  was  hitting  all  wrong,"  Jensen  said. 
"1  was  overstriding  and  leaning  into  the 
ball  so  I  couldn't  get  my  shoulders  out  of  the 
way  of  an  inside  pitch.  If  the  ball  was  out- 
side I  could  hit  it  out  of  sight.  But  the 
Coast  League  pitchers  got  wise  soon  and 
threw  it  in  on  my  fists. 

"When  I  joined  the  Yankees,  Bill  Dickey 
told  me  what  I  was  doing  wrong.  I've  been 
trying  to  learn  to  hit  all  over  again.  I've 
shortened  my  stride  from  two  feet  to  eight 
inches  and  I'm  learning  to  swing  from  a  new 
stance.  Just  lately  I've  begun  to  feel  a  little 
more  comfortable." 

With  everybody  wondering  about  Jensen, 
the  Yankees'  general  manager,  George 
Weiss,  has  been  wont  to  say,  "We  don't  have 
to  keep  him  on  the  bench.  Not  as  long  as 
we  draw  2,500,000  customers."  He  meant 
the  Yankees,  doing  the  business  they  do, 
could  afford  to  let  Jensen  go  and  lose  their 
investment  in  him. 

Of  course  they  can.  Never  a  year  goes  by 
that  some  clubs  don't  make  large,  unwise 
expenditures  for  rookies  who  turn  out  to  be 
worthless.  But  the  Yankees  paid  high  for 
Jensen  because  they  considered  him  a  fine 
prospect.  Reluctant  as  they  would  be  to 
waste  the  lovely  money,  they'd  hate  much 
more  to  quit  too  early  on  a  potential  star. 

"For  that  reason."  a  guy  told  Jensen, 
"you  can  relax.  The  Yankees  will  wait  a 
good,  long  time  before  they  give  up  on  you." 

"Gosh,"  the  kid  said,  "I  hope  they  won't 
have  to  wait  too  long." 

He  said  again,  "I  always  wanted  to  be  a 
Yankee.  I  can't  remember  having  any  par- 
ticular hero  when  I  was  a  kid,  but  I'm  pretty 
sure  I  can  remember  DiMaggio  when  he 
was  playing  with  San  Francisco.  Think 
about  it;  when  he  came  up  in  1936  I  wasn't 
quite  nine  years  old.  And  now,  here  I  am 
in  the  same  outfield  with  him.  It  feels  kind 
of  funny.  And  it's  quite  a  thrill."      the  end 


Is  It  the  'Bonus  Rule9 
or  the  'Boner  Rule9? 


Baseball's  so-called  "bonus  rule"  is 
a  contrary  piece  of  fright  legislation 
which  the  big-league  club  owners 
evolved  to  protect  themselves  from  one 
another.  But  it  protects  no  one.  includ- 
ing ihc  bonus  player  himself.  Actually, 
it  retards  the  player's  normal  progress 
and  development,  harasses  the  owners 
and  encourages  chicanery  and  deceit. 

A  player  signed  to  a  big-league  con- 
tract for  a  bonus  of  more  than  $6,000 
is  a  "bonus  player."  Some  outstanding 
bonus  players  have  been  Dick  Wake- 
field, who  got  $52,000  to  sign  with 
Detroit ;  Johnny  Antonclli,  who  got 
$75,000  from  the  Boston  Braves,  and 
Paul  Peltit,  who  cost  Pittsburgh  $100.- 
000.  Under  the  bonus  rule  these  players 
are  in  special  jeopardy  of  being  claimed 
on  waivers  or  of  being  drafted  from  the 
minor  leagues  by  other  teams  if  the 
club  that  signed  them  tries  to  farm 
them  out  for  further  development. 
Consequently,  a  bonus  player  who 
should  be  playing  regularly  in  the 
minors,  worries  and  deteriorates  on  a 
major-league  bench,  where  lie  doesn't 
belong.  It  doesn't  make  sense.  Just 
how  absurd  and  harmful  this  rule  is. 
Red   Smith    makes  clear   in   his   story 


about   Jackie   Jensen    of   the   Yankees. 

Red.  incidentally,  has  just  published 
his  first  book,  Out  of  the  Red  (Knopf, 
$3.00).  It  is  a  collection  of  112  pieces 
from  his  famous  column.  Views  of 
Spoil,  which  he  inaugurated  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  in  Septem- 
ber, 1945.  The  consensus  of  those  who 
have  read  the  book  is  that  it  is  merely 
wonderful,  like  Red  himself. 

Red,  who  is  an  associate  editor  of 
Collier's  in  addition  to  his  columning, 
is  out  of  Green  Bay.  Wisconsin,  where 
he  is  recorded  in  the  vital  statistics  as 
Waller  Wellcsley.  a  nickname  he  long 
ago  discarded  except  for  check  signing 
and  income  tax  purposes.  He  was 
graduated  from  Notre  Dame  in  1927, 
worked  on  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  the 
St.  Louis  Star  and  the  Philadelphia 
Record  before  raising  a  rumpus,  in  his 
characteristically  quiet  way,  in  New 
York. 

Robert  E.  Sherwood,  the  prize- 
winning  author  and  playwright,  says: 
"Red  Smith  is  the  worthy  inheritor  of 
the  great  traditions  of  such  giants  as 
Ring  Lardner,  Bill  McGechan  and  Hey- 
wood  Broun."  He  took  the  words  right 
out  of  our  mouth.  — The  Editor 
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BIGGER . . .  STRONGER 
SOFTER  RIDING 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Vacuum    Cup   Tires 

Seven  big,  broad  ribs  for  greater  stability  on  straight- 
aways and  curves  alike!  528  deep-set  vacuum  cups  for 
sure-gripping  traction,  safer  stopping!  Precision-spaced 
shoulder  vents  for  cooler  running! 

These  and  scores  of  other  "built-in"  improvements 
make  these  great  new  Pennsylvania  Vacuum  Cup  Tires 
the  safest  buy  on  the  highway!  Designed  for  maximum 
riding  comfort .  .  .  engineered  to  give  peak  performance 
and  ruggedly  built  to  withstand  road  shocks  and  bruises, 
these  quiet-running  Pennsylvania  Vacuum  Cup  Tires  offer 
you  the  most  in  mileage  and  economy. 

For  greater  safety  .  .  .  guaranteed  satisfaction,  buy 
a  set  today! 

SEE  YOUR  PENNSYLVANIA  DEALER  NOW! 
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NO  PADS 
NO  ODOR 


Don't  you  be  timid.  Don't  you 
give  up  swimming  for  whole 
week-ends  or  a  good  part  of 
your  vacation  just  because  "it's 
the  wrong  time  of  the  month." 
You  can  go  in  the  water  any  day  —  if  you 
use  Tampax  for  sanitary  protection. 
Many  women  have  no  hesitation  about 
wearing  Tampax  in  swimming.  There's 
nothing  to  give  them  away! 

Tampax  is  worn  internally.  It  has  no 
belts,  pins  or  outside  pads.  Nothing  to 
cause   embarrassment  in  bathing   suits, 

wet  or  dry.  Try  it  yourself  and  see 

Made  of  highly  absorbent  cotton,  Tam- 
pax is  compressed  in  easy-to-use  appli- 
cators. Quick  to  change.  No  disposal 
trouble.  Wonderful  relief  on  a  hot  day. 
No  extra  warmth.  No  charing.  No  odor. 
Neither  soft  dresses  nor  snug  shorts  will 
show  any  "edge-lines." 

It  was  a  doctor  who  perfected  Tampax. 
Millions  of  women  have  adopted  it.  Get 
it  yourself.  You  will  never  want  to  go 
back  to  the  other  method.  Sold  at  drug 
and  notion  counters  in  3  absorbencies 
(Regular,  Super,  Junior).  Average 
month's  supply  fits  in  purse.  Look  for 
Tampax  Vendor  in  restrooms  throughout 
the  United  States.  Tampax  Incorporated, 
Palmer,  Mass. 
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TAMPAX  INCORPORATED  C-8-70-R 

Palmer,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  in  plain  wrapper  a  trial  package  of 
Tampax.  I  enclose  \Qt  (stamps  or  silver)  to  cover  cost 
of  mailing   Size  is  checked  below. 

(       )  RF.C.ULAR  (       )  SUPER  (       )  JUNIOR 
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The  Gate9  to  Bright  Hope 


Address 
City.  .  .  . 


State. 


bring  a  lump  to  the  observer's  throat  in 
admiration  for  heroic  efforts  exerted  under 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  I 
think  I  have  never  seen  greater  courage 
or  more  lighthearted  gaiety. 

The  miners  are  those  who  have  survived 
underground  accidents — coal  and  slate  and 
rock  falls  in  the  tunnels  and  chambers 
where  men  dig  out  solid  fuel.  The  human 
spine  was  not  designed  to  withstand  the 
tremendous  pressures  of  falling  minerals  in 
mines.  Broken  backs  are  occupational  haz- 
ards all  too  familiar  in  the  mining  regions. 
Some  of  the  money  collected  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  for  their  welfare  fund  is  used 
to  send  crippled  coal  diggers  to  the  Kabat- 
Kaiser  Institute  at  Vallejo  for  rehabilita- 
tion. 

They  seemed  to  be  a  cheerful  lot.  When 
a  man  sees  others  whose  misfortunes  ap- 
pear even  worse  to  him  than  his  own  there 
is  little  incentive  to  complaint  or  grumbling 
or  self-pity.  A  broken  spine  is  practically 
the  price  of  admittance  to  the  little  miners' 
colony  at  Vallejo.  If  you  want  to  see  hu- 
man nature  at  its  most  resilient,  come  out 
to  the  gymnasium  or  to  the  treatment 
rooms,  or  to  the  exercise  yard,  "the  Gate," 
as  it  is  called  at  the  hospital.  Meet  Benny 
Phillips,  for  example.  Much  has  happened 
to  him,  but  his  smile  is  still  infectious  and 
his  hope  for  a  life  of  independence  is  un- 
broken. 

Benny  is  thirty-four  years  old.  For  10 
years,  since  1940,  he  has  had  a  broken  back. 
He  comes  from  Boulder,  Colorado,  the 
home  of  the  state  university.  Benny  was 
a  good  baseball  player.  In  fact,  he  was  a 
professional  on  the  Dodge  City,  Kansas, 
team.  He  had  gone  back  to  the  coal  mines 
for  a  short  spell  of  work  in  1940.  Already 
he  had  enlisted  in  the  Navy. 

At  the  end  of  his  shift  on  the  last  day, 
just  before  he  was  due  to  report  to  the 
Navy,  an  18-car  coal  train  got  loose  in  the 
mine  and  ran  wild.  Benny,  a  quick  athletic 
young  fellow,  thought  to  stop  it.  Instead, 
he  got  caught  between  a  car  and  the  mine 
wall.  When  the  wreckage  was  cleared  he 
had  a  mangled  left  arm,  and  a  broken  back. 
The  surgeons  had  to  cut  off  his  arm.  He  lay 
in  bed  many  years,  undefeated,  until  he  was 
sent  to  Vallejo  by  the  miners'  welfare  fund. 

Rebuilding  a  Broken  Man 

Benny  presented  a  problem,  all  right.  He 
has  only  an  inch  or  so  of  left  arm,  not 
enough  to  hold  a  crutch.  His  spinal  column 
was  almost  completely  severed  when  his 
back  was  broken.  Consequently,  he  has 
no  apparent  control  of  his  legs  and  no  feel- 
ing below  his  waistline.  Still,  a  man  of  all 
his  spirit  had  to  be  given  a  chance.  They 
fixed  him  up  with  long  aluminum  braces 
for  his  legs.  Then  they  made  a  mechanical 
arm.  There  was  so  little  left  to  which  to 
attach  this  arm,  or  prosthesis,  that  a  heavy 
leather  harness  about  twice  the  size  of  the 
armor  plates  football  players  wear  had  to 
be  invented  for  him.  Then,  by  medical 
treatment  and  physiotherapy,  they  had  to 
call  to  duty  whatever  nerves  were  left  to 
control  his  withering  muscles. 

They  are  succeeding  too.  I  saw  Benny 
take  his  first  steps  out  of  doors  on  his 
crutches.  Other  patients,  in  their  wheel 
chairs  or  at  the  apparatus  on  which  they 
were  working,  were  watching.  Benny  was 
helped  to  his  feet.  With  his  one  good  arm 
and  his  prosthesis  he  balanced  on  his 
crutches. 

"Now,  swing,  Benny,"  said  Dr.  Kabat. 

Benny  looked  up,  a  little  anxiety  show- 
ing in  his  clear  blue  eyes,  "Okay,  Doc,  I'll 
try."  He  did,  and  succeeded.  He  took  an- 
other swing  that  was  a  long  step,  and  an- 
other, and  another. 

"Want  to  walk  up  the  ramp,  Benny?" 
asked  the  doctor.  But  Benny  had  had 
enough  for  this  first  day.  He  would  try  the 
ramp  the  next  time. 
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Benny  will  try  and  try  again  until  he  has 
gone  as  far  as  he  is  able.  He  wants  to  be 
on  his  own.  When  the  doctors  and  the  thera- 
pists have  done  all  they  can  for  him  at 
Vallejo,  he  expects  to  go  back  to  Boulder 
and  open  a  little  bookstore  near  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Colorado.  He  thinks 
he  can  work  up  enough  trade  to  support 
himself.  He  has  friends.  Some  of  them  sug- 
gest that  he  run  for  political  office.  He  says 
he  would  rather  have  his  own  store. 

In  the  group  of  patients  watching  Benny 
was  a  dark-eyed  boy  from  Kentucky,  a 
handsome  young  chap  who  must  have  a  rare 
brand  of  moral  fortitude.  Six  years  ago, 
when  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  he  went 
into  the  coal  mines.  Within  two  months  be 
was  caught  under  falling  coal  and  rock. 
His  spine  was  broken  too.  He  was  put  to 
bed  and  there  he  stayed  for  years.  To  relieve 
the  pain  of  his  injuries,  he  was  given  mor- 
phine until  he  had  become  an  addict. 

As  he  lay  there  he  realized  what  was 
happening  to  him.  He  resolved  on  his  own 
to  stop.  He  did.  Without  medical  urging 
and  without  the  aid  that  might  have  been 
his,  he  broke  his  addiction  and  when  he  got 
to  Vallejo  he  was  free  of  the  habit.  He 
too  plans  a  life  of  independence  and  self- 
reliance.  He  is  taking  a  course  in  public 
accounting  by  correspondence  from  the 
University  of  California  and  has  been  get- 
ting honor  grades  on  his  current  work. 
When  you  look  him  in  the  eyes  you  know 
you  are  seeing  a  man. 

Human  endurance  is  miraculous,  you  re- 
alize, when  you  see  Boke  Riegert  standing 
in  the  group.  Forty  years  ago.  then  a  boy 
of  eighteen,  Boke,  who  is  proud  of  being 
one  quarter  Chippewa  Indian,  broke  his 
neck  sliding  home  in  a  baseball  game.  Day 


after  day,  week  after  week  for  four  deca  i, 
he  lay  in  bed  or  sat  in  a  wheel  chair 
and  yet  dead  so  far  as  most  of  the  coir 
and   functions   of   normal    living  are 
cerned. 

When  Boke  was  examined  it  was  fcU 
that  his  spinal  cord  was  not  compK  v 
severed.  A  little  was  left  on  which  to  bi_ 
I  saw  Boke  walk  without  the  aid  of  crutca, 
and  I  saw  him  open  and  shut  his  ham 
saw  him  smile  in  triumph. 

Young-Looking  for  His  Age 

The  doctor  asked  him  how  old  he 
Boke   laughed   and   said:    "I'm   fifty-ei| 
Doc,  but  don't  tell  the  nurses:  they 
I'm  a  young  fellow."    With  his  black 
and  the  pin-stripe  little  mustache  eve « 
affectionately    tended,     Boke     does    I 
younger  than  his  years.  He  plans  to  go  11 
to  Duluth  and  to  a  job  that  involves  wriii 

Another  older  man  was  standing  arc* 
and  looking  on  concernedly  when  Bel 
Phillips,  the  man  with  a  broken  spine  [ 
only  one  arm,  took  his  first  step  ou| 
doors.   He  was  Burdette  Gary,  a  coal  mp 
of  Pittsburg,  Kansas.    In   1917,  Gary 
caught  in  a  mine  cave-in.    When  the 
cuers  dug  him  out,  his  back  was  bro|i 
For  more  than  30  years  he  was  bedrid 
One  disease  after  another  hit  him.  bu 
endured.    Today  he  walks,  is  able  to 
for  himself,  and  he  too  is  looking  for 
to  an  independent  life  back  in  his  old  hj 
town. 

It's  amazing  what  people  who  have 
fered  some  fearful  injury  or  frighte 
disease  are  still  able  to  accomplish, 
is  Bob  Singleton,  a  Negro  miner  from  I 
Virginia.    Bob  was  stricken  with  mul 
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"I'm  going  steady  with  Roger  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and 
Sunday.  I  could  go  steady  with  you 
on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday" 
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"And  for  a  small  additional  charge,  we 
send  it  complete  with  the  first  penny" 


FRANK    BEAVEN 


osis  eight  years  ago.    He   was   badly 
His  legs  were  paralyzed  and  his  hands 
me  so  stiff  that  he  could  not  feed  bim- 
Today  he  has  regained  the  capacity 
alk  and  to  use  his  hands.  He  is  work- 
is  an  apprentice  radio  repairman  every 
noon  in  Benicia,  near  Vallejo. 
Umet  others  who  were  serving  appren- 
t  hips  as  shoe  repairmen,  and  one  who 
iw  working  half  days  regularly   as  a 
i  h  repairer.    Wayne  Sparks  of  Center- 
i .  Iowa,  was  hurt  in  a  mine  accident  in 
(!.  When  he  got  to  the  Vallejo  hospital 
C'larch  14,  1949,  he  had  a  bedsore  that 
I  persisted  for  eleven  years. 

Restored  to  Useful  Living 

Ktiese  men  with  broken  backs  are  pe- 
i.rly  subject  to  these  infections.  The 
Nical  men  cleaned  up  his  sores  and  the 
biothcrapists  worked  on  restoring  his 
Irol  over  the  nerves  and  muscles  still  left 
Now  he  is  working  as  a  watch  re- 
k-T  and  expects  to  be  employed  when  he 
Rback  to  Iowa. 

I  hen  you  see  how  California  and  the 
II;  states  and  the  federal  government  «o- 
pate  to  help  these  men  at  Vallejo,  and 
inhere,  get  jobs,  you  have  a  very  pleas- 
kfeeling  of  public  service  at  that  level. 
Williams,  a  California  vocational 
Wselor,  is  assigned  by  the  state  to  work 
il  the  patients  in  the  hospital.  He  finds 
k  vhat  the  men  want  to  do  and  what  the 
o  >rs  think  they  can  learn  to  do  success- 
A.  Then  he  communicates  with  the  pa- 
e  s  home  state  and  asks  if  there  is  any 
I-  for  a  radio  repairman  or  a  watch  re- 
ftr  or  an  electrical  worker  or  a  shoe- 
mr  or  any  of  the  other  jobs  that  a  man 
f  >rnan  can  do  from  a  chair. 
;  there  are  jobs  to  be  had  in  trades  that 
lei  these  hurt  people,  the  vocational 
feselor  tries  to  rind  a  way  of  providing 
fcjction  and  training.  California  is  re- 
wrsed  for  the  cost  of  instruction  by  the 
■tit's  home  state  and  by  the  federal 
9'rnment.  By  this  civilized  and  intelli- 
e>  system,  they  get  the  kind  of  training 
want  and  can  use. 
t  Harold  Wilson,  a  large  young  fel- 
m  Oak  Hill,  West  Virginia,  who  had 
ed  two  years  of  an  engineering  course 
he  broke  his  back  in  a  mine  accident. 
lother  was  working  as  a  teacher  and 
ther  was  dead.  He  had  taken  a  job 
ner  to  get  the  funds  to  complete  his 
:c  course.   Then  came  the  fall  of  coal 
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that  crushed  his  back.  He  gets  about  in  a 
wheel  chair  and  now  he  is  studying  calculus 
in  a  correspondence  course  given  by  Ohio 
University.  He  is  doing  B  work,  which  is 
not  bad  on  any  man's  report  card. 

These  lads  in  wheel  chairs  get  very  mo- 
bile in  their  vehicles.  They  do  square 
dances  in  their  chairs  and  even  play  basket- 
ball. The  wheel-chair  dancers  from  Vallejo 
gave  a  show  at  San  Francisco's  Civic  Audi- 
torium to  raise  money  for  the  March  of 
Dimes  collection.  They  filled  the  large  audi- 
torium. A  patient-miner  from  Wyoming 
with  a  loud  and  friendly  voice  called  the 
square  dances.  Those  who  heard  him  liked 
him  so  well  that  he  was  invited  to  put  on 
his  act  at  the  Navy's  Mare  Island  Station. 

Most  of  the  men  and  women  you  meet 
thrill  you  with  their  hope  and  courage.  Not 
all  can  be  brought  back  to  usefulness.  But 
the  doctors  are  willing  to  try  to  solve  some 
very  baffling  problems.  There  is  the  miner 
from  Kentucky  who  has  rheumatoid  arthri- 
tis. The  disease  had  advanced  so  far  that 
most  of  his  joints  were  made  rigid  by  the 
calcium  deposits.  His  jaws  were  locked  and 
he  had  to  be  fed  through  a  tube.  His  hip 
joints  were  rigid  masses  of  bony  deposits. 
The  surgeons  made  new  joints  for  his  jaws 
and  his  hips.  He  talks  and  he  has  a  merry 
line  with  the  nurses,  who  appreciate  his  dry 
wit.  Smoking  cigars  is  one  of  his  pleasures 
and,  impossible  as  it  seems,  he  is  learning 
to  walk  on  crutches. 

I  have  seen  many  hospitals  and  many 
other  institutions  where  numbers  of  people 
have  been  assembled.  I  never  saw  a  group 
that  seemed  bettcr-natured,  gayer,  less  un- 
der strain,  despite  the  diseases  and  injuries 
of  almost  indescribable  severity. 

Many  Cases  from  Mine  Areas 

The  Kabat-Kaiser  Institute  takes  all  it 
can  hope  to  help.  When  the  United  Mine 
Workers  got  their  welfare  fund,  the  victims 
of  the  past  40  years  of  mine  accidents  be- 
gan to  be  sent  there  from  all  of  the  mining 
areas.  The  hospital  also  takes  within  the 
limits  of  its  capacity  all  other  patients  for 
whom  its  resources  in  skilled  personnel 
seem  especially  adapted. 

The  Vallejo  hospital  has  250  beds  and 
accommodations  for  the  treatment  of  that 
many  patients.  Dr.  Kabat  has  a  training 
school  for  physiotherapists  at  Vallejo.  The 
rehabilitation  hospitals  at  Oakland.  Santa 
Monica  and  Washington.  D.  C.  arc  smaller 
but  arc  capable  of  expansion  as  the  per- 


sonnel available  for  rehabilitation  treat- 
ments becomes  larger.  At  Vallejo  now  there 
are  38  therapists  in  addition  to  the  staff  of 
doctors,  nurses  and  other  technicians  re- 
quired for  modern  hospital  care. 

Patients  come  from  everywhere.  Doctors 
may — and  do — send  their  private  patients. 
The  United  Mine  Workers  send  the  largest 
group.  1  saw  patients  from  various  West- 
ern states  as  well  as  many  from  the  East. 
The  treatment  provided  is  expensive,  even 
though  the  hospital  is  a  nonprofit  institu- 
tion. The  money  necessary  to  set  it  up  was 
supplied  by  the  Permaneute  Foundation,  a 
nonprofit  charitable  trust  established  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  but  the  Kabat- 
Kaiser  Institute  is  designed  to  be — and  I  am 
told  it  is — economically  self-sustaining. 

How  a  Crisis  Was  Handled 

Revenues  come  from  those  who  accept 
responsibility  for  the  patients.  Last  au- 
tumn, when  the  United  Mine  Workers  Wel- 
fare and  Retirement  Fund  ceased  to  operate 
because  of  the  controversy  in  the  coal  fields, 
the  institute  kept  the  miners  and  the  founda- 
tion paid  their  bills.  About  half  of  the  162 
patients  in  the  hospital  when  I  visited  it  had 
been  sent  by  private  physicians,  and  half 
by  the  miners. 

Why  do  patients  go  there  rather  than 
somewhere  else?  Why  did  the  Rotary  Club 
in  a  far-off  Australian  city  raise  the  money 
to  send  a  nurse  to  Vallejo  when  she  fell  vic- 
tim to  multiple  sclerosis? 

The  answer  may  be  that  this  particular 
rehabilitation  hospital  specializes  in  taking 
the  hard  cases.  It  works  on  the  paralytics, 
the  victims  of  poliomyelitis,  of  multiple 
sclerosis,  of  brain  hemorrhages,  of  accidents 
that  injure  the  spinal  column.  Dr.  Kabat 
and  his  associates  are  doctors  and  nurses, 
physiotherapists  and  gymnasium  instruc- 
tors. They  are  doing  in  Vallejo  and,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  at  Oakland  and  Santa  Mon- 
ica. California,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  re- 
habilitation work  with  somewhat  the  same 
objective  that  has  inspired  Dr.  Howard 
Rusk's  campaign  at  New  York  University- 
Bellevue  Medical  Center  in  New  York. 

1  asked  Dr.  Kabat  what  differentiated  his 
methods  from  those  used  in  other  places  of 
rehabilitation.  He  said  the  treatment  at 
Vallejo  was  marked  by  the  intensity  of 
muscle  re-education.  One  of  Dr.  Kabat's 
points  is  that  when  disease  or  accident  de- 
stroys some  nerve  tissue,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily destroy  all  that  might  be  available  for 
recovery.  So  he  and  his  associates  have 
trained  large  numbers  of  physiotherapists 
who  work  through  long  sessions  with  pa- 
tients trying  to  elicit  responses  from  nerves 
not  ordinarily  used  to  activate  the  muscles 
that  need  awakening.  Dr.  Kabat  points  out 
that,  without  miracles  or  magic,  four  out  of 
five  of  the  cases  accepted  have  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  treatment  made  available 
to  them. 

The  courage  and  cheer  so  obvious  in  this 
remarkable  institute  are  sustained  not  only 
by  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Kabat  and  his  associated 
doctors  and  nurses  and  therapists  but  by  the 
records  of  rehabilitated  patients.  Among 
the  miners  alone  there  are  35  who  learned 
to  do  without  pain-killing  narcotics  as  hope 
for  more  normal  living  was  restored.  Many 
have  been  enabled  to  fulfill  their  ambition 
to  get  off  the  public  relief  rolls.  And  that 
is  a  very  real  and  widespread  ambition. 

Pershing  Smith,  a  West  Virginia  graduate 
of  Vallejo.  who  in  spite  of  a  broken  back 
manages  a  lunch  counter  from  his  wheel 
chair  and  makes  $50  a  week,  is  a  source  of 
great  inspiration  to  his  fellow  patients.  Sam 
Lawson,  a  former  miner  who  now  manages 
a  productive  Tennessee  farm  from  a  chair. 
is  another  they  remember.  So  is  James  Mc- 
Coy, now  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. These  three,  and  many  others,  have 
found  new  ambition  and  new  possibilities 
of  usefulness  in  the  Vallejo  hospital. 

Such  heartening  examples  bring  new 
hope.  Patients  who  had  abandoned  them- 
selves to  bedridden,  useless  lives  now  know 
that  they  may  win  back  some  of  the  strength 
and  vitality  taken  from  them  by  disease  and 
accident.  the  end 
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•  You  can  tell  by  her  glance  she  goes  for 
the  man  who  has  Pipe  Appeal!  And  he's 
got  another  bright  future  filled  with  real 
smoking  comfort  with  mild,  rich -tasting 
Prince  Albert  in  his  pipe. 

Get  P. A.!  Prince  Albert's  choice,  crimp 
cut  tobacco  is  specially  treated  to  insure 
against  tongue  bite  for  greater  smoking  joy. 

K.  J.  Keynold*.  Tobacco  Co..  Winston-Sftlcm.  N.  C. 
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ATHLETES 


Effective™ 

of  Absorbine  Jr.'s 

WET-DRY  ACTION 

proved  in  scientifically 
controlled  tests 


*  To  help  relieve  Athlete's  Foot  misery 
— use  Absorbine  Jr.  quick!  Its  time- 
proved  "Wet-Dry"  action  kills  all  the 
Athlete's  Foot  fungi  it  can  reach. 
Helps  heal  open  cracks  and  promote 
regrowth  of  a  smooth  unbroken  skin- 
barrier  against  reinfection!  In  care- 
fully checked  clinical  tests,  3  out  of  4 
cases  responded  favorably. 

■♦examine  the  skin 
between  your  toes 
tonight.  When 
open  cracks  ap- 
pear it  means  that 
Athlete's  Foot  can 
strike.  Swab  skin 
with  cotton  soaked 
in  the  famous 
j'U  /  Absorbine  Jr.  Its 

J  ^^s.      "wetting"    action 

M  removes  the  flaky 

dead  skin  and  dis- 
solves the  stale  perspiration  products  on 
which  Athlete's  Foot  fungi  thrive. 

NOW  POUR  ON  someH 
Absorbine    Jr.    Its 
"drying"  and  fun- 
gicidal action   in- 
hibits growth  of  all 
the  infecting  fungi 
it  can  reach.  If  your 
Athlete's  Foot 
sists,  see  your 
tor.  Guard  against 
reinfection. 
share    towels    or 
bathmats.    Boil 

socks  for  15  minutes  to  kill  the  micro- 
organisms. Get  Absorbine  Jr.  wherever 
drugs  are  sold  .  .  .  $1.25  a  bottle  .  .  . 
Introductory  Size  15^. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mast. 

ABSORBINE  Jr. 

America's  No.  1  Athhit's  Foot  Stand-byl 
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John  L.  Lewis  Won3t  Let  Me  Work 


was  frightened:  I  can  take  care  of  my- 
self with  one  guy  in  front  of  me.  I  was  a 
pretty  good  halfback  in  high  school.  1 
was  good  enough  as  a  baseball  pitcher  to 
have  the  Detroit  Tigers  look  me  over.  I'll 
take  a  chance  with  one  guy  facing  me.  I 
can  box  and  1  was  pretty  good  at  rough- 
and-tumble  stuff  too.  But  this  was  some- 
thing different. 

Those  two  guys  turned  me  loose  outside 
the  hall.  I  beat  it.  I  ran  up  the  hill.  I 
ran  all  the  way  home.  They  hadn't  ad- 
journed the  meeting  yet.  I  didn't  want  a 
mob  piling  into  me.    Yeah,  I  ran. 

Found  Guilty  and  Suspended 

Then  I  learned  that  the  meeting  had 
voted  151  to  0  to  suspend  me  for  six 
months.  I  was  declared  guilty  of  saying 
what  I  believe,  of  something  that  must  be 
obvious  to  all  who  have  read  the  papers, 
to  all  who  have  worked  in  the  UMW.  I 
say  it  again:  John  Lewis  is  a  dictator  hold- 
ing the  fate  of  more  than  400,000  miners  in 
his  old,  cold  hands. 

Defend  myself?  The  only  defense  I  had 
was  my  right  under  the  American  Consti- 
tution to  say  what  I  think,  what  I  know  to 
be  true  about  John  L.  Lewis.  Did  anyone 
produce  evidence  that  he  is  not  a  dictator? 
I'll  say  they  didn't.  And  why  should  they? 
1  had  been  found  guilty  before  I  was  called 
to  trial.  Trial?  Nuts.  All  they  wanted 
me  to  do  was  confess  that  I  had  taken  the 
name  of  John  L.  Lewis  in  vain  and  say  that 
I  was  eager  to  suffer  the  penalty. 

Talk  about  your  trials  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain! 

Oh,  sure.  I  can  appeal  my  case  all  the 
way  up  to  international  headquarters,  right 
into  the  august  presence  of  Lewis.  And  I'd 
have  as  much  chance  as  a  Russian  nobody 
appealing  a  decision  of  Joe  Stalin.  He'd 
be  shot  before  he  got  to  the  Kremlin.  I'd 
be  dead  by  starvation  before  1  got  to  Lewis' 
office. 

Nevertheless,  1  launched  an  appeal.  So 
that  it  couldn't  be  said  that  1  didn't  want  to 
work.  I  went  to  the  mine  and  asked  to  be 
put  to  work.  1  was  told  that  if  I  entered 
the  pits,  every  other  miner  would  quit  work. 
Tom  Evans  verified  this.  Yes,  the  men  had 
decided  not  to  work  with  Dickmon.  He 
could  have  the  mine  all  to  himself.  The 
mine  operators  said  they'd  be  glad  to  put 
me  to  work  but  that  I  could  see  how  it  was. 
Individual  miners  called  me  up  warning  me 
not  to  show  up. 

Letters  came  pouring  in.  From  clergy- 
men, college  professors,  doctors,  students, 
women,  members  of  a  dozen  unions — all 
sorts  of  people.  Mail  arrived  at  head- 
quarters, my  home,  the  newspapers.  More 
than  SO  per  cent  were  for  me,  against  Lewis. 
Some  contained  dollar  bills,  and  I  kept  them 
because  I  sure  needed  them.  The  women 
writers  were  almost  all  sympathetic,  some 
of  them  even  violent.  Almost  always,  letters 
written  by  coal  miners  omitted  the  name  of 
the  writer.  1  understand  that.  Several  law- 
yers— a  couple  here  in  Pennsylvania  and 
others  from  Washington,  New  York  and 
Chicago — offered  to  give  me  free  legal 
help. 

One  of  these,  Mr.  P.  K.  Jones  of  New 
Kensington,  Pennsylvania,  came  personally, 
saying  that  all  he  wanted  was  to  see  that  I 
got  a  decent  break. 

Naturally  I  was  interested  in  what  the 
miners  themselves  had  to  say.  Just  to  give 
you  a  sample,  here's  one  paragraph  from  a 
letter  signed  by  five  coal  miners  in  West 
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Virginia:  "We  are  for  Joseph  Dickmon  100 
per  cent  and  we  think  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
miners  agree  with  him  if  they  weren't  afraid 
to  express  themselves." 

The  wife  of  a  miner  wrote:  "I  have  writ- 
ten to  John  Lewis  inviting  him  to  spend  two 
weeks  as  the  guest  of  my  family.  It  isn't 
because  I  like  him  but  I  tell  him  that  he 
will  be  treated  with  every  courtesy.  He  will 
then  know  how  we  mining  people  live. 
It  will  do  him  good  too  because  it  will  take 
off  that  pot  belly  of  his  and  he  will  go  back 
to  Washington  in  better  health  and  con- 
science than  he  is  now  ...  I  haven't  heard 
from  him." 

Here  on  my  table  at  home  are  several 
hundred  more  letters.  Over  at  union  head- 
quarters you'll  find  a  bale  of  them.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  calling  me  a  yellow 
dog,  a  rat,  a  company  stooge,  a  liar,  a 
traitor,  a  scab,  a  fink. 


"Your  references  are  emi- 
nently satisfactory,  Miss 
Wilcox.  And  now  just  one 
more  thing — do  you  have 
anything  resembling  a 
passport  photograph  that 
I    can   show   to   my   wife?" 

COLLIER'S  GARDNER    REA 


I  was  a  little  puzzled,  however,  by  a  letter 
from  a  miner  who  called  me  a  company 
stoolie  (stool  pigeon)  but  enclosed  a  dollar, 
saying:  "I  guess  you  got  to  eat  like  every- 
body else." 

Anyway  1  wrote  my  appeal,  directed  by 
Mr.  Jones,  the  New  Kensington  lawyer.  We 
sent  it  to  J.  P.  Busarello,  president  of  Dis- 
trict 5  of  which  Local  73  is  a  unit: 

"I,  Joseph  Dickmon.  member  of  Local  73 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Alle- 
gheny County,  Pennsylvania,  hereby  appeal 
from  my  six-months  suspension  for  alleged 
violation  of  Section  3  of  Article  18  of  the 
union  constitution,  and  I  allege  as  the 
grounds  for  this  appeal  that  I  have  made  no 
false  statements  against  any  officer  of  the 
union." 

Thirty-seven  days  later,  on  February 
14th.  I  got  a  note  from  Busarello: 

"Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  This  is  to  advise 
you  that  1  have  received  your  appeal  on  the 
case  involving  your  suspension.  You  will 
be  advised  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 
hearing  at  the  earliest  possible  date  that  we 
can  arrange  to  have  the  same.  This  is  for 
your  information." 

There  wasn't  much  more  to  the  appeal 
hearing,  although  Busarello  admitted  to  the 
gathering  that  letters  had  come  to  the  union 
taking  my  side,  and  Tom  Evans  chipped  in, 
"My  God,  you  should  have  seen  the  letters 


I    received    from    all    over    the    cout 
Busarello  told  me  that  I'd  made  a  [ 
mistake,  that  Lewis  did  send  financi 
ports  to  the  district  and  local  officers 
six  months.     Would  I  apologize  no  | 
told   him   that    if   it   were   true   that  | 
financial  reports  were  received  I  wasj 
I  had  not  known  it  and  regretted  that : 
been  in  error  on  that.     But  about 
being  a  dictator — no.    I  refused  to 
that. 

Before  I  got  home  that  day  the  woi  I 
been  broadcast  that  I  had  apologizecl 
I  had  retracted  my  charge  that  Lewi| 
dictator.     My  wife  met  me  at  the 
frowning,  accusing. 

"Joe  Dickmon,  did  you  apologize  tc 
Lewis?"  she  demanded,  not  moving  i\ 
the  door. 

"I  did  not,"  I  replied.    "I  never 

"Come  in,"  she  said,  smiling.  "Coi| 
Joe.    I  love  you." 

1  am  asked  in  letters  about  my  | 
veterans,  whether  they  have  come 
support.    From  individuals,  yes.    I  hi 
asked    veterans'    organizations    what 
think  of  my  stand.    I  don't  know.    I 
want  anybody  to  think  I'm  asking  thj 
help  me  financially,  busted  as  I  am.    II 
a  job.     1  want  to  work.     But  I  don'tl 
any  handout.  None  of  the  veterans'  o 
zations  has  made  a  move.    Here  in 
fields  they  naturally  wouldn't — most 
members  are  miners  or  very  closelyj 
ciated  with  the  mines. 

Applying  for  Compensatioif 

But  since  I  was  suspended,  thin; 
been  rugged.  My  wife  is  working 
cashier  in  a  supermarket.  My  moth 
a  little  shop'  where  she  sells  candy,  s< 
few  staple  groceries  and  things  liki 
But  I  can't  live  on  them.  Things  j 
tough  that  I  applied  to  the  State  Bun 
Employment  and  Unemployment 
pensation. 

That  was  kind  of  a  laugh  too. 
turned   down.     The   reason   given  ni 
writing,  by  a  Mr.  Gemeinhart  at  the 
burgh  office  of  the  bureau,  was:  *'L< 
suitable    work    voluntarily,    without 
cause." 

1  tried  to  explain  to  Mr.  Gemei 
Sure,  the  job  I  had  is  still  there  in  Mc 
No.  10  Mine  of  the  Pittsburgh  Cons! 
tion  Coal  Company.  But  the  union 
let  me  work  at  it.  And  the  compan 
they  have  no  objection  to  me  going  b 
it  except  that  if  I  do,  all  the  other  60< 
in  my  local  will  quit — with  the  bless 
the  UMW. 

I  have  a  Notice  of  Decision  form 
Mr.  Gemeinhart  with  the  following 
tion  at  the  end:  "The  bureau  ma 
following  findings  of  fact:  Failed  to 
to  work  following  resumption  of  r 
operations  on  March  6,  1950.  Wor 
available.  Claimant  had  a  job  to 
he  could  have  returned." 

If  you  can  make  anything  out  o 
kind  of  reasoning,  please  let  me  kne 

Strangers  ask  me  to  join  such  ant 
an  organization,  and  some  of  the 
sound  pretty  phony.  Leagues  of  i 
against  this  and  that.  Defenders  of 
thing  or  other.  Workers'  guilds, 
ciations.  Fraternities.  United  blar 
Maybe  they're  Commie  outfits.  I 
know.  Anyway  I  turn  them  down 
fighting  my  own  fight. 

I'm  fighting  a  dictator  now.    1 
dictator  any  time. 


Next  Weefc 


David  E.  Lilienthal  Tells 

HOW  TO  PUT  THE  ATOM  TO  WORK 


Childhood's 
Crippled  Min 


The  Best  Judge 

CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  21 


njhe  stepped  past  her,  climbed  onto  the 

I ;,  and  walked  away, 
ibs  found  a  clean  rag  and  wiped  her 

»ls  again.  Jerry  didn't  look  back.  She 
:d  till  he  had  rounded  the  boathouse, 
climbed  to  the  dock  and  started  home. 
day  had  suddenly  become  very  hot, 
she  wrinkled  her  nose  the  way  her 
ler  did  at  the  smell  of  the  Fishing  Dock, 
ibs  had  been  at  the  lake  every  summer 
:ould  remember,  and  nearly  every  win- 
She  learned  to  swim  there,  caught  her 
bass  there,  broke  her  arm  there  sail- 
ng.  She  went  to  her  first  dance  there, 
Putnam  Gardner. 

ibs's  father.  Judge  Thatcher  Martin, 
d  it  "old  Lake  Matrimony.  More  mar- 
is," he  said  with  his  slow  smile,  "have 
maneuvered  and  contracted  within 
of  the  clubhouse  than  anywhere  else 
ak  County.  And,"  he  added  out  of  his 
ial  wisdom,  "I  suspect  that  more  shaky 
iages  have  been  patched  up  there." 
le  lake  was  ten  miles  from  town,  close 
gh  so  that  Oakton's  families  moved 
here  as  soon  as  school  closed,  and  the 
drove  to  and  from  work.  Children 
up,  as  Mibs  had,  thinking  summer  and 
ake  were  synonymous. 
le  Martins'  house,  a  sprawled  brown- 
;le  bungalow,  was  set  in  a  grove  of 
on  the  ridge  halfway  between  the 
ng  Dock  and  the  Point.  For  years, 
s  mother  had  complained  about  it  and 
ted  for  something  more  impressive.  It 
he  one  thing  on  which  the  judge  held 
gainst  her.  "Lois,"  he  would  say.  "I 
this  place  just  as  it  is.  Do  whatever 
like  with  the  house  in  town,  but  leave 
hingle-Sides  alone." 

HEN  Mibs  returned  from  the  Fishing 

Dock,  the  judge  was  at  home.  She 
lis  old  Chewy  under  the  pines,  where 
ways  parked  to  leave  room  in  the  ga- 
for  her  convertible  and  her  mother's 
She  ran  up  the  steps  and  found  him 
ie  screened  porch,  replacing  a  broken 

on  a  casting  rod.    "Back  early,"  she 
ed  him.    "Why  didn't  you  stop  at  the 

and  pick  me  up?" 

ihought  the  walk  would  do  you  good," 
id  with  a  smile.  He  was  stocky,  with 
ng  dark  hair,  a  wide,  firm  mouth  and 
that  usually  were  warm  with  under- 
ing  but  could  be  coldly  stubborn.  His 
was  too  lined  for  his  early  fifties,  and 
loulders  were  slightly  stooped. 
bs  stretched  out  on  a  wicker  chaise 
e.    "The  engine  had  a  broken  valve 

Ige  Martin  nodded.   "Get  it  fixed?" 
bs  held  up  her  hands,  still  smudged, 
certainly  did!" 

is  Martin  came  to  the  doorway,  slen- 
)lond,  with  a  thin-lipped  mouth.  Her 
ihowed  traces  of  M ibs's  prettiness  with 
eight  years  of  petulance  behind  it. 
abel!"  she  shrilled.  "Your  hands! 
they're  such  pretty  hands." 
s  just  grease."  Mibs  said.  "I  helped 
fix  the  motor." 

hatcher,"  Mrs.  Martin  said.  "I  do  wish 
couldn't  take  her  fishing  with  you  this 
toon.   She  should  have  a  nap." 
e  judge  tied  olf  the  winding.   "She  said 
anted  to  go." 

bs  lay  staring  at  the  ceiling,   unper- 
d. 

our  nails  need  doing."  her  mother  said. 
your  hair  should  be  washed.  Before 
it." 

bs  still  said  nothing, 
ou  act  as  though  you  didn't  care."  her 
er  accused.  "When  I  was  your  age  T  al- 
wanted  to  look  my   best.    Didn't   I, 
her?" 

mm  .  .  .  Yes.  Yes,  of  course."  He 
» reel  out  of  his  tackle  box  and  oiled  it. 
hen  are  we  going  to  have  lunch?" 
asked,  silling  up.  "I'm  starved.  Let's 
'ops.  and  get  going.".  .  . 
!  sun  was  blazing  as  Mibs  and  her  fa- 
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ther  drove  down  the  hill  past  the  clubhouse, 
a  great  barn  of  a  place  with  fish-net  drapes, 
porthole  windows  and  a  big  open  deck,  the 
younger  crowd's  favorite  dance  spot.  The 
Fishing  Dock  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  be- 
yond, with  the  garage  and  boatshop  along- 
side, which  Jerry  Adams  ran  in  the  summer 
for  Andy  Walsh,  Oakton's  most  prosperous 
garageman. 

They  parked  the  old  Chewy  and  lugged 
tackle  and  minnow  pail  to  the  boat.  Mibs 
started  the  motor  and  the  judge  took  the 
controls.  He  eased  out  from  the  dock  and 
headed  leisurely  for  the  reedy  shallows  at 
the  lower  end. 

MIBS  sat  watching  the  far  shore  line, 
two  miles  away.  Looking  at  her,  in 
dungarees  and  one  of  his  old  blue  shirts,  the 
judge  thought  she  should  still  wear  pigtails 
and  complain  about  ninth-grade  Latin. 
Then  he  saw  her  eyes,  so  blue  under  the 
long  peak  of  her  blue  cap.  They  were  sober, 
thoughtful,  grown-up  eyes.  Mibs  should  be 
grown  up.  She  was  through  college.  But  was 
she  grown  up  inside,  where  it  mattered?  Or 
was  she  the  pampered,  indecisive,  immature 
child  her  mother  wanted  to  keep  her? 

Mibs  sighed  and  turned  to  straddle  the 
seat.  "Pops,"  she  asked,  "who  should  I 
marry?  Who's  your  candidate?" 

She  said  it  so  matter-of-factly  that  he 
couldn't  answer  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
said,  "Must  1  make  a  nomination?" 

"1  don't  think  you  ought  to  let  it  go  by 
default.   Or  don't  you  care?" 

"A  judge,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  "shouldn't 
meddle  in  politics — or  love.  Is  there  an 
urgent  reason  for  immediate  marriage?" 

Mibs  grinned.  "No  scandalous  reason," 
she  said.  "But  the  heat's  on.  Or  hadn't  you 
noticed?  Mother  has  high  hopes  for  the 
party  tonight.    Besides,  I  may  be  in  love." 

They  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
where  he  wanted  to  fish.  He  shut  off  the 
motor.  "Is  love  in  fashion  again?"  he  asked. 
"I'm  a  little  out  of  touch." 

"I'm  serious,  Pops.  Don't  laugh  at  me." 
She  went  to  the  bow  and  dropped  the  an- 
chor overboard. 

"I'm  not  laughing,  Mibs,"  he  said  as  she 
came  back  and  sat  down  facing  him.  "How 
can  I  tell  you  what  to  do?  I'm  just  your 
father.  You're  only  half  mine.  And  a  fe- 
male, to  boot." 

She  made  a  face  at  him.  "Have  you 
and  Mother  been  happy?"  she  asked. 

The  judge  considered  for  a  moment, 
wondering  how  deep  he  dared  go.  "Call  it 
contented,"  he  finally  said.  "I've  come  to 
be  pretty  well  contented,  Mibs.  I've  had 
my  worries  about  you,  but  you've  grown  up 
pretty  well,  in  spite  of  everything." 

"I  have  not.   I'm  a  mess!" 

He  smiled.  "A  spoiled  brat,  yes.  You're 
a  selfish  baby,  at  times,  and  given  to  tan- 
trums.  But  you  might  be  worse." 

"You  think  a  lot  of  me,  don't  you?" 

"Mibs,"  the  judge  said,  "1  still  have  hopes. 
I  want  you  to  be  happy." 

Mibs  picked  up  a  casting  rod  and  searched 
through  the  tackle  box  for  a  bass  plug.  The 
judge  decided  to  follow  through. 

"You  asked  if  your  mother  and  I  were 
happy,"  he  said.  "No,  Mibs,  we  haven't 
been  happy.  I  think  you  know  that,  or  you 
wouldn't  have  asked.  Your  mother  was 
spoiled,  too,  and  I  made  her  quite  un- 
happy." 

Mibs  had  sat  down  and  was  toying  with 
the  plug. 

"Your  mother,"  he  went  on.  "should 
never  have  married  me.  1  like  people  for 
what  they  are.  Who  they  are  is  more  impor- 
tant to  her.  She  thinks  things  are  important. 
Beyond  necessities  and  certain  comforts, 
things  don't  mean  a  thing  to  me.  I'm  not 
saying  who  is  right,  Mibs.  But  the  result  has 
not  been  too  happy.  And  she  brought  you 
up  to  be — well,  she  called  you  the  Princess. 
Do  you  remember?" 

Mibs  nodded. 

"She  thought  of  herself  as  the  Princess, 
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with  a  frosty  Daiquiri 


Now  treat  yourself  and  guests  to  the  light, 
dry  coolness— the  taste-tingling  smooth- 
ness—that only  Daiquiris  have!  They're 
perfect,  made  with  a  Puerto  Rican  rum. 

All  you  do  is  mix  a  jigger  of  Puerto  Rican 
rum  (white),  juice  of  Vi  fresh  lime  or  V* 
lemon  and  a  teaspoon  of  sugar.  Shake  in 
cracked  ice  until  cold.  To  make  a  frozen 
Daiquiri,  use  an  electric  blender,  serve  in 
a  sherbet  glass  with  short  straws. 

Another  happy  cooler  for  you  and  honored 
guests  this  summer— the  Puerto  Rican 
Rum  Collins.  Into  a  tall  glass  of  ice  cubes, 

The  dry,  light-bodied  . . . 


pour  a  jigger  of  Puerto  Rican  rum  (gold) 
and  the  juice  of  Vi  lemon,  then  fill  with 
soda.  Even  easier,  use  mellow  Puerto 
Rican  rum  with  a  sparkling  Collins  mix. 

And  remember— always,  always  have  these 
splendid  midsummer  coolers  made  with 
one  of  the  many  fine  brands  of  rum  from 
Puerto  Rico.  No  other  rum  is  so  popular 
with  Americans— no  other  rQm  is  so  right 
in  these  drinks. 

Ask  for  a  Daiquiri  at  your  favorite  bar— 
with  Puerto  Rican  rum,  of  course!  Buy  a 
bottle  today! 


*~Qwh\S  ofnlerto^Rico 

AMONG    THE    MANY    FINE    BRANDS    ARE:    BOCA    CHICA   •    BRUGAL   •    CARIOCA 
DON    Q  •  MARACA  •  MARIN  •  MERITO  •   PASSPORT  •   PORTELA  •  RIONDO  •  RONRICO 

ALL  THESE  BRANDS  ARE  86  PROOF  •   PUERTO  RICO  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY  •  SAN  IUAN,  P.  R. 
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Who's  rSeeiiplajing 
on  the  IMF 

fS/Tf  What  better  place  .  .  .  than  this 
^*4tt  sensationally  safeR&M^/eeze- 
All"  floor  fan?  Children, can  sit  on  it- 
grownups,  too— while  the  bountiful 
breezes  blow.  Inquisitive  little  fingers 
can't  reach  trouble.  You  just  relax,  as 
cool  floor-level  air  wafts  outward  and  up- 
ward— 3500 cubic  feet  a  minute!  A  hand- 
some fan,  with  mahogany  plastic  top  and 
sturdy  chrome-plated  steel  legs  and  grille. 
A  quietly  efficient  fan,  with  a  rubber- 
mounted  3-speed  motor.  .  .  .  Other  lat- 
est, finest  R  &  M  fans  are  shown  below— 
but  be  sure  you  see  the  "Breeze-AH"l 
Including  Federal  excise  tax,   $46.95. 


RAM  WINDOW  FAN.  Install  it  yourself, 
in  any  window  up  to  35"  wide,  and 
let  it  draw  coolness  in — or  reverse,  at 
the  flick  of  a  switch,  to  drive  stuffiness 
out.  A  change  of  climate  in  a  twinkling! 
2-speed  motor  moves  2510  cubic  feet  of 
air  a  minute.  Ivory  finish,  bright  grille. 
Incl.  Fed.  exc.  tax,  $54.95. 


R  &  M  "QUIET"  FAN.  Handsome,  efficient 
—  a  wonderful  "buy"  for  outstanding 
guaranteed  quality.  Streamlined  design; 
distinctive  bronze-lacquer  finish.  Bed- 
room favorite,  the  1 -speed  10"  model; 
also  in  12"  and  16"  2-speed;  all  oscillat- 
ing.   Incl.  Fed.  exc.  tax,  from  $15.95. 

Above  prices  subject  to  change.     Write  for 
complete  R  A  M  fan  leaflet  No.  3705C. 

BOBBINS  CAIIC 
&/HYSRS  iMIfO 

Sprlnglitld  99,  Ohio  ■  Branilord,  Ontario 
MOTORS   '   HOISTS   ■   CRANES   '   M0YH0   PUMPS 


even  after  we  were  married.  And  I  guess  I 
didn't  turn  out  to  be  the  Prince.  It  was  a 
little  painful." 

Mibs  smiled,  a  wry  smile.  "The  way  I 
hear  it,  royalty  never  has  much  fun." 

"I  don't  know,  Mibs.  All  1  know  is  that 
when  she  announced  that  she  was  going  to 
make  you  selfish,  bring  you  up  to  be  selfish 
so  you  would  have  all  the  things  she  thought 
she  never  had,  I  couldn't  believe  it.  But 
that's  what  she  tried  to  do.  And  all  I  could 
do  was  stand  by  and  hope  that  in  little  ways, 
over  the  years,  I  would  somehow  counter- 
act it.  Give  you  some  of  the  values  that 
seemed  important  to  me.  And  all  the  time  I 
kept  wondering  if  I  was  wrong.  You  were 
a  girl.  You  were  your  mother's  daughter. 
As  I  said,  you  were  only  half  mine.  But  1 
wondered,  many  a  time,  which  genes  would 
dominate  in  you." 

"And  I  grew  up  a  spoiled  brat." 

"I  still  have  hopes,  Mibs,"  he  said  with 
a  slow  smile.  "I'm  still  wondering,  though, 
which  side  of  your  heredity  will  win  out. 
You  know,  Mibble,  I  want  you  to  find  hap- 
piness, one  way  or  another." 

"How  do  I  find  happiness?"  Mibs  asked. 

"I  can  only  give  you  my  side  of 
it.  I'd  say  you  have  to  find  the  man 
you  love  enough  to  be  unselfish.  The 
man  you  can  respect  and  believe  in. 
One  you  can  work  with,  and  dream 
with,  and  starve  with  if  need  be — 
Now  quit  fooling  with  that  red  plug 
and  put  a  spinner  on  your  line.  The 
bass  will  lie  deep  on  a  hot  day  like 
this." 

The  bass  were  asleep  on  the  bot- 
tom apparently.  Mibs  and  the  judge 
tried  spinners  and  bacon  rind,  they 
tried  minnows,  and  they  tried  plugs. 
After  fifteen  minutes  of  it  Mibs 
turned  to  her  father  and  said,  "That 
makes  two  of  you  who  said  practi- 
cally the  same  thing.  But  you're 
both  men,  and  I  know  he  is  biased." 

The  judge  made  another  cast. 
"Who  is  he?" 

Mibs  didn't  answer.  She  said, 
"And  maybe  you're  both  wrong." 

"Could  be,"  the  judge  said,  reel- 
ing in.  "Let's  move,  down  to  Deep 
Cove.  Hold  my  rod  and  we'll  troll 
along  the  way." 

He  handed  the  rod  to  her  and  started  the 
motor.  Mibs  listened  to  the  motor  and  said, 
"It  sounds  sweet.  He's  good." 

"Who?"  the  judge  asked.  "Oh,  ferry.  Yes, 
Jerry's  good.  I  hear  he's  been  offered  a  job 
in  Detroit." 

"He  didn't  say  anything  about  it  to  me." 

The  judge  glanced  at  her.  Then,  on  im- 
pulse, he  turned  his  back,  leaned  over  the 
motor,  picked  up  a  screw  driver  and  tight- 
ened a  screw  on  the  throttle.  He  swung  the 
boat  around  and  started  across  the  lake. 

"Too  fast,"  Mibs  said.  "Throttle  down, 
if  you  want  to  troll." 

"It  won't  throttle  down." 

"It  did  this  morning." 

"Better  reel  in.  I'm  going  back  and  have 
him  take  a  look  at  it."  The  judge  made  a 
wide  turn  and  headed  for  the  Fishing  Dock. 

HE  FOUND  Jerry  in  his  own  boat, 
moored  at  the  dock.  It  was  like  the 
judge's  boat  but  longer  and  heavier.  The 
judge  pulled  alongside.  Jerry  straightened 
up,  glanced  at  Mibs  and  greeted  the  judge. 

"Busy?"  the  judge  asked. 

"Just  house  cleaning,"  Jerry  said.  "How 
does  she  run  now?" 

"She  won't  throttle  down,"  the  judge  said. 
"Climb  in  and  take  a  ride." 

Jerry  got  in  and  the  judge  swung  back 
into  the  lake  before  he  could  look  at  the 
motor.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  offshore  the 
judge  released  the  throttle.  Jerry  took  one 
look  and  said,  "Who  reset  that  idler?  Mibs?" 

"I  didn't  touch  it,"  Mibs  said  coolly  from 
her  seat  in  the  bow.  Jerry  took  a  screw 
driver  from  his  pocket  and  loosened  the 
screw  the  judge  had  tightened.  The  engine 
idled  down  perfectly. 

The  judge  nodded  solemnly  and  said, 
"Much  better."  He  took  the  wheel  and 
headed  on  across  the  lake.  "Going  over  to 
Deep  Cove.    You  said  you  weren't  busy." 


Jerry  glanced  at  Mibs  and  sat  down  near 
the  judge.  "I  hear  you're  going  to  Detroit," 
the  judge  said. 

"Who  told  you  that?" 

"Andy  Walsh.  He  said  you  were  offered 
a  good  job  out  there." 

"A  job,"  Jerry  said.  "Teaching  at  the 
technical  school  where  I  went  when  I  got 
out  of  the  Navy.  I'd  rather  be  my  own 
boss." 

"There's  prestige  in  it,  isn't  there?"  the 
judge  asked. 

"I'll  make  my  own  prestige,"  Jerry  said, 
"if  it  ever  seems  that  important." 

They  were  entering  the  cove.  Mibs  let 
out  a  spinner  and  the  judge  throttled  down 
to  trolling  speed.  "Take  it,  Jerry,"  he  said, 
and  Jerry  took  the  controls. 

The  judge  was  putting  a  bigger  spinner 
on  his  line  when  Mibs  got  the  strike. 
She  set  the  hook  and  the  bass  broke  water 
— it  was  at  least  a  three-pounder — then 
started  a  straightaway  run.  Jerry  swung  the 
boat  and  followed,  easing  the  strain  on 
Mibs's  line.  The  bass  hesitated  and  Mibs 
reeled  furiously.  Then  he  came  back,  and 
the  line  slackened  dangerously.    Jerry  put 


GRILLED  TO  A  BURN 


LTON 


Our  back-yard  fireplace  grill  relieves 
Our  summer  mealtime  tedium; 

I  charcoal-broil  our  thick  steaks  rare — 
My  face  and  fingers  medium. 


— FRANK    R.    CANNING 


the  boat  about  and  maneuvered  adroitly  un- 
til Mibs  had  taken  in  twenty  yards  of  line. 
Another  run,  another  check.  Jerry  was  out- 
maneuvering  the  fish,  and  Mibs  was  playing 
it  beautifully.  The  judge  marveled  at  their 
teamwork. 

The  fight  went  on  for  almost  twenty  min- 
utes. Then  the  bass  began  to  tire.  Mibs 
slowly  reeled  him  in.  Jerry  grabbed  for  a 
landing  net.  Suddenly  the  fish  made  a  rush 
toward  the  boat.  Jerry  reached  for  the 
throttle  too  late.  It  might  still  have  been 
saved,  but  Mibs  had  her  rod  too  high,  tried 
to  check  the  fish  at  the  wrong  moment. 
The  line  zinged,  then  popped  loose.  The 
bass  was  gone. 

For  a  moment,  Mibs  couldn't  believe 
she  had  lost  her  catch.  She  kept  reeling  in 
the  line.  Suddenly  she  exclaimed,  "Damn! 
Why  didn't  you — "  Then  she  stopped, 
looked  at  Jerry  and  said  quietly,  "I'm  sorry, 
Jerry.    I  lost  him.    It  wasn't  your  fault." 

"Partly  my  fault,"  Jerry  said.  "I  got  ex- 
cited, too."  He  was  on  his  feet  beside  her. 
"Gosh,  I'm  sorry,  kid.  You  should  have 
had  him.  You  deserved  him." 

The  judge  had  never  seen  Mibs  take  a 
disappointment  this  way.  When  she  lost 
a  bass  nowhere  near  that  big  last  summer 
she  had  a  tantrum  that  lasted  an  hour. 
Now  she  fought  back  the  tears  and  said,  "I 
almost  had  him,  didn't  I?  And — and  you, 
the  way  you  handled  the  boat  was  mar- 
velous!  Oh,  Jerry,  we  almost  had  him!" 

They  fished  for  almost  an  hour,  then  de- 
cided that  Mibs  had  had  the  day's  luck. 
Jerry  caught  two  medium-size  bass  and  the 
judge  caught  one.  They  leisured  back  across 
the  lake  to  the  dock.  Jerry  left  them  there 
and  went  back  to  his  shop.  Mibs  and  her 
father  drove  up  the  hill  to  Shingle-Sides. 

As  they  were  taking  the  tackle  out  of  the 
car  Mibs  looked  at  her  hands  and  said, 
"Nails,  hair,  war  paint."   She  looked  at  her 


father  and  asked,  "Pops,  are  you  surt  I 
haven't  a  candidate  for  the  Mabel  Mhin 
Free-for-AU?" 

"Candidates?"  The  judge  smiled.  "tLri 
I'm  backing  your  candidate,  Mibs." 

OATURDAY   was  the  big  night  aL 


dancing.  Nearly  everybody  went,  the 
to  eat  and  relax,  the  women  to  asses 
progress  of  the  summer's  romances,  th 
mancers  themselves  to  dance. 

The  Martins  drove  down  in  Mibs's 
convertible,  the  car  she  had  wanted  an 
mother  said  she  must  have  for  her  las 
years  at  college.  The  Gardners  hadn 
rived,  so  they  went  to  their  reserved 
and  waited.  Lois  Martin  had  insisted 
Mibs  wear  her  long  white  organdy 
strapless  one,  with  a  billowing  stole  of 
blue  silk.  Contrasted  with  her  mop 
brown  linen  and  chartreuse  jacket, 
looked  radiantly  young,  as  Mrs.  M 
had  planned.  The  judge  wore  white  fla 
and  a  gray  seersucker  jacket  that  hui 
his  hunched  shoulders  like  a  sack. 
Mrs.  Martin  looked  around  the  root 
whispered  to  him,  "You  lool 
reputable." 

"I  am,"  he  said.  "But  I'm 
fortable.  .  .  .  There  they  are." 
The  Gardners  had  come  in. 
Gardner  was  a  six-footer,  pat 
and  red-faced.  The  judge  liked 
who  ran  the  biggest  insu 
agency  in  town,  was  up  to  his' 
in  politics  and  was  a  national , 
mitteeman.  Sam  was  weari 
wrinkled  gray  business  suit.| 
waved  at  them  and  piloted 
Gardner  across  the  room.  , 
Gardner  was  a  tall,  thin  wi| 
who  wore  heirloom  jewelry  ti 
bold  print  dress  that  looked  j. 
iarly  old-fashioned.  Mrs.  Ga 
had  been  a  Putnam;  her  fathe 
once  governor  of  the  state. 

The  women  greeted  each 
warmly,  and  young  Putnam  < 
ner,  in  gray  flannels  and  a  ch 
sport  jacket,  shook  hands  wit 
judge.  The  judge  noticed  foi 
first  time  that  Putnam  had  inn 
his  mother's  thin  nose  and 
stubborn  upper  lip. 

A  waiter  came,  and  the  judge  a 
"Steaks  all  around?"  Nobody  demi 
The  waiter  went  away  and  the  judge 
"Putnam,  I  hear  your  dad's  putting  y 
work." 

Putt  scowled,  then  grinned.  "F: 
caught  up  with  me.  He's  got  a  des 
ready  to  chain  me  to  right  after  Labor  1 
Sam  Gardner  chuckled.  "I  don't  e 
much  work  out  of  him  till  after  he 
married  and  settled  down.  Then,  by 
I'll  retire  and  have  some  fun,  and  Pu 
have  the  whole  shebang." 

"Sam!"  his  wife  exclaimed.  "I've  to! 
that  Putnam  wouldn't  be  contented  in 
ness.    After  all,  he  has  Putnam  b!o< 


ul- 

■t 

n 
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expect  him  to  be  senator,  at  the  very  lj 

Sam  asked  the  judge  about  an  insuf 
case  that  was  coming  up,  and  Lois  VI 
told  Trudy  Gardner  that  she  had  heard  ( 
confidentially,  that  Jane  Cross  and  the 
ard  boy.  the  older  one,  were  going  tj 
nounce  their  engagement  next  week, 
leaned  over  to  Mibs  and  said  undel 
breath,  "How's  about  going  down  to  hi 
Place  as  soon  as  we  can  break  away? 

Mibs  shook  her  head.   "Not  Mike's 
whispered.   "Let's  dance." 

The  waiter  brought  sizzling  steak: 
French  fries,  and  they  ate.  The  piani ; 
rived  and  began  playing  light  classi* 
dance  rhythms.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  yo  j 
couples  went  out  on  the  deck.  Put'| 
Mibs  joined  them  while  their  parents  Xf 
and  waited  for  coffee  and  dessert. 

A  moon  almost  at  the  full  had  rise:l 
made  the  whole  lake  shimmer.  The  hi[ 
the  day  had  moderated  and  there  \\ 
faint  breeze.  The  music  was  plea;! 
muted  out  here,  and  Putt  was  a  good  di;) 
He  said,  "How  about  it,  kid?  Shaf 
tell  'em?" 

She  caught  her  breath.  "Tell  them  °)| 
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held    her    away    from    him    and 
n'ed  at  her.   "What  the  clans  are  gath- 
•cio  hear,  stupid.  You  know  damn'  well, 
lhem  we're  going  to  be  married." 
J.e  we?- 

"hy  the  horsing  around  about  it?" 
"pybe,"  Mibs  said,  "I'm  not  going  to 
L    you." 

"■  1  right,"  he  said  angrily,  "be  coy  about 
'  4e  turned  and  walked  away  a  few 
t  then  came  back  and  took  her  arm. 
ISs.  Gardner  and  Mrs.  Martin  looked  up 
atantly  as  they  re-entered  the  dining 
3  waited  a  second,  then  smiled  and 
t  ed  them  sit  down.  The  judge  watched 
it  with  only  a  flicker  of  his  eyes  to  indi- 
Qhat  he  saw  anything  in  her  face.  He 
.i.tl  his  coffee  and  hoped  that  firm  set 
|f-  lips  meant  what  he  thought  it  did. 

JBS  drank  her  coffee  and  pushed  the 

J  dessert  away.    A   few   minutes  later 

t  lsked,  "How  about  another  dance?" 

■nodded. 

Fi  was  silent  until  that  dance  ended. 

t  he  said,  "Let's  drive." 

•here?" 

"iv  where,"   he   said   testily.    "Around 

•  ke." 

[  1  right." 

I  y  got  in  the  Gardner  car  and  as  they 

I  Putt's  anger  wore  off.    "Look,  kid," 

m,  "you're  going  to  marry  me.  It  makes 

j  Why  not  tell  them  tonight?" 

Icause  I'm  not  sure,  Putnam." 

I  y  were  up  near  the  Point.  Putt  swung 
:  r  into  the  long  driveway  to  the  Gard- 

■  uise,  passed  the  house  and  drew  up  at 

■  rivate  landing  where  the  Gardner 
ii  l  and  his  own  speedboat  were  moored. 

t  out.  "Come  on,"  he  said  and  began 
hil  the  speedboat  ashore, 
flhere  are  we  going?"  Mibs  asked. 
Br  a  ride  in  the  moonlight."  He  stead- 
he  boat  and  helped  her  in.    She  seated 

■  in  the  light  craft  and  he  started  the 
» fill  motor.  They  crouched  together 
anions  in  the  cockpit  and  Putt  headed 
Ip  open  lake. 

h  was  driving  slowly.  Mibs  watched  the 
|if  moonlight  on  the  curling  V  that 

II  away  from  the  bow.  The  spray  was 
I  her  mist.  She  could  hear  the  faint 
t  from  the  clubhouse  and  see  its  gleam 
lits.  Then  far  off  to  the  left  she  saw  the 
Iff  somebody's  boat  crossing  the  lake,  a 
iiint  of  light  like  a  star  slowly  moving, 

)g  faintly. 

■>  lovely,"  she  whispered, 
hugged  her  with  his  free  arm.  "That's 
brought  you  out  here,  kid,"  he  said, 
ssed  her.  "Now  let's  go  over  there 
11  the  old  folks  everything's  all  set." 
<s  hesitated.  Words  came  back  to  her 
man  you  can  love  enough  to  be  un- 
.  .  .  work  with,  dream  with,  starve 
.  .  She  slowly  shook  her  head, 
drew  his  arm  from  around  her  and 
opening  the  throttle.  The  motor 
a  slow  roar.  Spray  lifted  in  front  of 

tt!"  she  cried. 

laughed.  He  opened  the  throttle  still 
.  The  motor's  roar  became  a  bellow. 

flew  over  their  heads, 
clutched  at  his  arm.  "Please!" 

slowed  down.    "Made  up  your  mind 
He  played  with  the  throttle  threat- 

y- 

1"  she  cried. 

jerked  the  throttle  wide  open.  The 
X>k  off  like  a  bird,  the  motor  scream- 
he  heard  Putt's  voice  shouting  in  her 
Say  yes!" 

n  she  saw  the  boat.  She  saw  the  long, 
hape  of  its  hull  first,  then  the  light  at 
W,  an  ordinary  oil  lantern.  It  was 
ihead,  not  two  hundred  yards  away, 
screamed.  Putt  held  the  speedboat  on 
irse  another  hundred  yards,  then  cut 
»tor,  put  the  rudder  over  hard.  The 
>oat  heeled,  seemed  to  skid  the  last 
yards,  and  slammed  sidelong  into  the 
fishing  boat.  Mibs  was  flung  out  of 
ckpii.  Then  the  speedboat  bounced 
»nd  she  was  in  the  water,  clinging  to 
lung  boat.  Somebody  caught  her  un- 
arms and  lifted  her  aboard. 
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"Are  you  hurt?"  It  was  Jerry's  voice. 

She  gasped  for  breath.  "Just  knocked — 
the  wind — out  of  me." 

She  huddled  there,  thankful  to  be  breath- 
ing. 

"Who  are  you,  anyway?"  Putt  bellowed 
from  the  speedboat,  now  twenty  feet  away. 
"What's  the  idea,  crashing  me  like  that?" 

Jerry  was  bending  over  her,  and  the 
moonlight  showed  the  worry  in  his  face. 
"Sure  you're  not  hurt?  That  was  an  awful 
wallop." 

"I'm  all  right,"  she  said.  He  reached  for  a 
denim  jacket  and  put  it  around  her  shoul- 
ders. 

"Mibs!"  Putt  bellowed.  "Hey,  Mibs, 
where  are  you?" 

"Answer  him,"  Jerry  ordered. 

"I'm  here,"  she  said.  "In  Jerry's  boat." 

"Well,  for  Pete's  sake!   Jerry's  boat!" 

Jerry  pulled  over  closer  to  the  speed- 
boat.  "Are  you  hurt?"  he  asked. 

"No,  I'm  not  hurt,"  Putt  growled.  "But 
I'm  drowned  out.  What  a  wallop  you  gave 
me!  I  thought  you  were  going  to  rip  her 
to  pieces,  but  I  guess  she  didn't  even  open  a 
seam." 

"Didn't  you  see  me?" 

"Hell,  I  had  the  right  of  way  .  .  .  Mibs! 
Come  on  back  here.  Help  me  bail  this 
thing  out.  Jerry,  you'll  have  to  give  me  a 
tow." 

Jerry  turned  to  Mibs.  'The  man  said  for 
you  to  get  back  in  his  boat." 

"I'm  not  going  back." 

"Mibs!"  Putt  shouted. 

"Jerry,"  she  said,  "I'm  staying  with  you." 

"How  about  the  man  with  the  loud 
voice?"  Jerry  asked. 

"Give  the  man  a  paddle,"  Mibs  said,  "and 
tell  him  I've  made  up  my  mind." 

Jerry  picked  up  an  oar  and  a  bailing  can 
and  tossed  them  at  Putt.  He  went  to  the 
controls  and  opened  the  throttle,  and  the 
heavy  engine  began  to  purr.  Jerry's  old 
fishing  boat  slowly  drew  away  from  the 
drowned-out  speedboat. 

IOIS  MARTIN  and  Trudie  Gardner  had 
j  been  watching  the  doorway  for  the 
past  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  each  one 
masking  her  eagerness  with  talk.  Sam  Gard- 
ner was  on  his  third  highball.  The  judge  still 
nursed  his  first  highball,  but  he  had  smoked 
and  chewed  his  second  cigar  down  to  a 
mangled  butt.  He  too  watched  the  door- 
way. 

The  judge  was  the  first  to  see  them.  His 
eyes  popped  with  astonishment;  then  he 
began  to  smile.  When  the  women  saw 
them,  the  judge  took  a  drink  to  hide  his 
laughter  and  almost  choked. 

Mibs  looked  as  though  she  had  been 
dunked  and  set  to  dry  in  a  damp  coalbin. 
She  was  barefoot.  Her  dress  was  bedrag- 
gled. She  wore  a  man's  denim  jacket  over 
her  shoulders,  and  her  blue  stole  floated 
like  a  mist  around  her  face,  a  face  that  was 
almost  ecstatic.  Jerry  was  in  splashed 
khakis  and  a  skivvy  shirt.  His  face  was 
dead-pan.  but  his  eyes  met  the  judge's  with 
laughter  from  his  very  soul,  laughter  and 
happy  triumph. 

A  wave  of  silence  smothered  the  dining 
room  as  they  walked  over  to  the  Martin  ta- 
ble. Then  somebody  in  the  far  corner 
laughed,  and  a  rush  of  amused  murmurs 
filled  the  room. 

"Mabel!"  Mrs.  Martin  gasped. 

"Where's  Putnam?"  Mrs.  Gardner  ex- 
claimed. 

"I  fell  in,"  Mibs  said.  Then  she  caught 
her  father's  eye  and  her  chin  came  up  and 
she  smiled.  "We  just  stopped  past,"  she 
said,  looking  around  at  all  four  of  them, 
then  centering  on  her  mother,  "to  tell  you 
that  Jerry  and  I  are  going  to  be  married." 

"Mabel!"  Mrs.  Martin  cried. 

"Where,"  Mrs.  Gardner  demanded,  "is 
my  son?" 

"Putt-Putt,"  Jerry  said,  "had  a  little  acci- 
dent with  his  boat.  He's  been  delayed.  He's 
all  right.  He'll  be  here.  Come  on.  Mibs. 
You've  got  to  get  into  some  dry  clothes." 

"Yes,  Jerry,"  she  said.  But  before  they 
left  she  turned  to  her  father.  "Pops."  she 
said,  "I  guess  the  genes  are  all  right  after 
all!"  the  END 
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—  for  more  performance 
get  a  Philco  631. 
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In  performance, 

in  beauty,  in  power ... 

NO  OTHER  "PERSONAL 
CAN  MATCH  IT 


For  you  from  Philco  —  an  entirely  new  kind  of 
Personal  Radio— with  the  amazing  MAGNECOR 
aerial  permanently   contained  in  the  cabinet. 

On  the  beach— on  your  bedside  table— in  your  auto 
or  tucked  away  in  your  suitcase— no  radio  is  more  at 
home  in  more  places  than  this  beautiful  little  Philco. 

Little?  To  be  sure!  Handy  and  compact,  too.  But 
with  a  rich,  full-throated  "voice"  you  expect  only 
in  radios  far  larger. 

And  it  has  the  amazing  Magnecor  too !  .  .  .  The  new 
kind  of  aerial  that  stays  out  of  sight  inside  the  cabinet. 
No  unhandy,  unsightly  lids,  loops  or  rods  to  raise. 

See  this  newest  and  finest  of  personal  radios  at  your 
Philco  dealer's.  Hear  it— compare  it  — you'll  agree  — 
here's  the  finest  performing  3-way  "personal'' 
ever   built .  *pTjm  slightly  higher  in  South  and  Vest 
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NO   loops  to  raise 


NO  rods  to  extend 
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CHOICE  OF  6 
BEAUTIFUL  COLORS 

MAROON  TEAL  GREEN 

CINNABAR  RED 

CARIBBEAN  BLUE 

SPANISH  SAND    NILE  GREEN 
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TOO  LATE  for  regrets! 

TOO  LATE  to  repair  faulty  brakes! 

TOO  LATE  to  replace  worn  tires! 

TOO  LATE  to  adjust  the  steering  mechanism! 

TOO  LATE  to  correct  the  lights! 

TOO  LATE  to  fix  the  windshield  wiper! 

tfe*  .  .  .  the  second  before  it  happens  is  too  late 
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hertime— Vacation  time!  Cars  are 
n  longer  and  faster  .  .  .  engines  run 
. .  highways  are  more  crowded.  Be- 
ou  leave  on  your  vacation,  take  your 
>  your  serviceman  for  its  SUMMER 

:ty  checkup. 

re  your  car  is  safe!  Remember,  acci- 
don't  always  happen  to  others  ...  it 
be  you! 


$ 


Be  Safe  Before  You  Go  .  .  . 


More  than  73%  of  all  American 
families  are  on  the  move  during 
July  and  August— going  to  or  re- 
turning from  vacation  spots.  There 
are  more  automobile  accidents 
during  these  two  months  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year! 

Don't  gamble  on  accidents  .  .  . 
on  roadside  breakdowns  ...  on 
trouble,  inconvenience,  delays. 
Don't  spoil  your  vacation  with 
car  trouble.  See  your  serviceman 
for  a  SUMMER  SAFETY 
CHECK-UP  before  you  go  away. 

Leading  automotive  engineers — 
automobile  associations  —  safety 
experts  join  COLLIER'S  in  rec- 
ommending this  5-way  safety 
check-up  to  detect  and  correct 
mechanical  weaknesses  in  your 
car! 


PULL  WHEELS  AND 
INSPECT  BRAKE  LININGS 

Brake  fluid  lines  should  also  be 
checked — worn  parts  should  be  re- 
placed and  fluid  added  where  neces- 
sary. 

CHECK  STEERING  AND 
WHEEL  ALIGNMENT 

Unbalanced  wheels,  faulty  shock 
absorbers,  broken  spring  leaves 
should  be  replaced  or  repaired. 

CHECK  VISIBILITY . . .  LIGHTS, 

GLASS,  WINDSHIELD  WIPERS 

Headlights,  tail  lights,  windshield 
wipers  should  be  checked  and  cor- 
rected if  necessary. 

LUBRICATION  AND  IGNITION 

Clean,  fresh  oil  and  thorough  lubri- 
cation is  vital.  Have  the  ignition 
system  and  battery  checked — don't 
stall  on  the  road. 

HAVE  TIRES  INSPECTED 

Don't  take  chances  with  worn  tires 
—the  last  1000  miles  of  rubber  isn't 
worth  the  risk. 
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WHIN  YOU  BUY  YOUR 
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BE  SURE  THIS  EMBLEM 
IS  ON  THE  ENGINE 


CLINTON 


WORLD'S  QUICKEST  STARTING, 

MOST  RELIABLE 

SMALL  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


CLINTON    MACHINE    CO. 
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porcelain,  no  running  water.  In  one  corner 
was  Jacob's  stand,  for  people  who  weren't 
getting  barbered,  and  at  the  back  of  the 
long  room  was  a  cabinet  of  cubbyholes  and 
in  each  one  a  shiny  shaving  mug  decorated 
with  gold  and  flowers  and  a  name  on  it  in 
gold.  There  was  Stackhouse,  Davenport, 
Mullen,  McLeod,  Hampton,  Manning,  all 
of  them  common  in  South  Carolina,  beside 
some  you  might  find  anywhere.  There  was 
also  a  Peguee.  .  .  . 

At  first,  when  you  meet  a  lot  of  people, 
you  don't  see  any  of  them  clearly.  They 
are  a  sort  of  blur.  Then  they  begin  to  stand 
out,  one  by  one.  Jacob  was  just  a  shoeshine 
Negro,  and  1  had  seen  plenty,  but  pretty 
soon  I  began  to  see  him  as  somebody;  and 
it  wasn't  long  until  I  began  to  judge  people 
by  the  way  he  treated  them.  It  wasn't  what 
he  said,  because  he  never  said  anything  un- 
less he  had  to,  except  announcing  shoes  and 
his  "Spit?" — he  always  asked  that-J-and 
once  in  a  while  he  would  say  "grand  shoes" 
and,  when  you  looked  at  them,  they  were. 
But  you  could  tell  what  he  thought  by  the 
way  he  shined  somebody's  shoes.  If  he 
didn't  like  the  man,  it  was  just  as  if  the  man 
wasn't  there,  only  his  shoes. 

He  didn't  like  Chet  Slemp,  and  Chet  knew 
it  and  tried  to  make  Jacob  like  him  by  giv- 
ing him  an  extra-big  tip,  and  sometimes  by 
the  opposite,  by  giving  him  a  bare  nickel 
and  treating  him  like  trash.  But  it  didn't 
make  any  difference  either  way.  With  Ja- 
cob it  wasn't  what  you  did  that  counted. 
Chet  Slemp  had  come  from  nothing  to 
where  he  was  county  attorney  and  ex- 
pected to  go  on  up;  he  had  married  a  Hamp- 
ton, and  he  lived  in  style.  But  he  was  noisy 
and  pushing,  and  he  was  the  only  one  I  saw 
not  treating  Jacob  with  respect.  He  would 
say,  before  Jacob  could  ask  him,  "Spit  on 
'em,  Jake" — when  everybody  else  called 
him  Jacob — "Spit  on  'em,  Jake.  Nothin'  like 
nigger  spit  to  make  shoes  shine."  Jacob 
never  answered  him,  but  when  he  had  fin- 
ished polishing  diet's  shoes  he  would  run 
his  fingers  over  them  the  way  you  feel  vel- 
vet, and  pat  them  and  say  "grand  shoes." 

WITH  Randall  Peguee  it  was  the  other 
way  round.  Jacob  never  called  his 
shoes  grand,  but  you  could  see  he  thought 
the  man  who  wore  them  was.  Randall  Pe- 
guee lived  in  a  big  ramshackle  house  on  the 
edge  of  town,  built  by  his  family  for  a  sum- 
mer home.  "They  was  quality,"  Mrs.  Mc- 
Dowell said,  "Charleston  quality,  if  you 
know  what  that  means — 'in  fertilizer,'  they 
used  to  say.  Land  sakes,  you'd  think  fer- 
tilizer would  keep  people  out  of  high  soci- 
ety, and  it  would,  anywhere  except  in 
Charleston.  Only  reason  Randall  Peguee 
lives  here  is,  he  lost  the  family  business  in 
the  depression  and  had  to  take  a  job  selling 
the  fertilizer  he  used  to  mix.  It  keeps  him 
moving,  gone  about  half  the  time." 

The  summer  boarders  had  all  gone  by  the 
time  I  went  to  live  at  Mrs.  McDowell's,  and 
I  was  the  only  one  she  had  to  talk  to — or 
at.  While  Sadie,  the  cook,  was  busy  filling 
me  with  good  food,  Mrs.  McDowell  was 
busier  filling  me  with  gossip.  Most  of  the 
time  she  just  ran  on  and  paid  no  attention 
to  Sadie  when  she  came  in.  but  every  now 
and  then  she  would  be  in  the  midst  of  some 
specially  juicy  scandal  and  she'd  stop  sud- 
denly and  sit  there  and  fizz  like  a  leaky  hot- 
water  faucet  until  Sadie  had  gone. 

My  doctor  had  warned  me  to  take  it 
easy  and  I  did.  I  usually  had  breakfast  in 
bed  and  stayed  there  until  dinnertime,  half 
past  twelve.  It  was  Sadie's  job  to  bring 
me  my  breakfast,  but  one  morning  Mrs. 
McDowell  showed  up  with  it  and  hadn't 
more  than  opened  the  door  before  she  said, 
"Well,  he's  done  it."  She  often  did  that, 
popped  out  with  what  she  was  thinking  at 
the  time  without  telling  me  what  had  gone 
before.  Then  we  had  to  backtrack. 

"Who's  done  what?"  I  asked. 

"Randall  Peguee."  she  said,  "just  when 
everybody  thought  he  never  would." 
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"Never  would  what?"  I  asked. 

"Get  married,  of  course,  and  now  he's 
gone  and  married  somebody  nobody's  ever 
heard  of.  Somebody  from  Birmingham,  of 
all  places."  .  .  . 

At  the  barbershop  nobody  knew  any- 
thing. She  was  from  Birmingham,  that  was 
all  anybody  knew.  Chet  Slemp,  brassier 
than  the  rest,  asked  Jacob  what  she  looked 
like,  because  Jacob  did  odd  jobs  for  Randall 
Peguee  and  tended  furnace  for  him;  but  all 
he  got  out  of  Jacob  was,  "Ain't  seen  her," 
and  the  tone  of  his  voice  said  plain  as  day 
that  he  was  lying. 

About  ten  days  later,  on  Saturday,  we 
found  out  maybe  not  who  she  was  but  cer- 
tainly what  she  was.  It  must  have  been 
about  half  past  five  and  Jacob  was  away 
tending  to  one  of  his  jobs.  The  door  opened 
suddenly  and  a  young  woman  came  in  and, 
the  chair  being  empty  at  the  time,  blamed 
if  she  didn't  climb  up  into  it  and  say  to  old 
Beeman,  "You  can  give  me  a  haircut,  can't 
you?" 

"I  could,  ma'am,  I  could,"  he  said,  and 
the  way  he  said  it  she  might  have  known  it 
was  the  last  thing  on  earth  he  wanted  to  do. 
Nobody  looked  at  anybody  else.  Never,  old 
Beeman  explained  afterward — one  of  the 
few  times  I  ever  heard  him  say  anything — 
never  had  a  woman  set  foot  in  his  shop,  and 
as  for  cutting  a  woman's  hair  .  .  . 

She  said,  letting  her  eye  travel  around 
the  room,  "I  always  went  to  a  barber  in 
Birmingham,"  and  we  knew  who  she  was, 
and  we  didn't  need  a  second  look  to  know 
what  she  was.  If  Randall  Peguee  had  de- 
liberately gone  floozy  hunting,  he  couldn't 
have  done  better. 

When  finally  she  had  uncrossed  her  legs 
and  flipped  down  from  the  chair  and  was 
gone.  Judge  Bascombe  said,  "Well,  gentle- 
men, you  have  just  witnessed  the  end  of  an 
era.  With  the  barbershop  subject  to  in- 
vasion, there  is  no  place  where  a  man  can  be 
safe."   But  he  meant  more  than  that. 

The  barbershop  wasn't  the  same  after 
that  visit  of  Flobelle  Peguee — that  was  her 
name,  Flobelle.  Occasionally,  there'd  be 
the  old  feeling,  but  most  of  the  time  it  was 
gone.  We'd  sit  there  without  anybody  say- 
ing anything,  only  Jacob  calling  out  when 
somebody  came  in. 

About  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  the 
first  time,  Flobelle  came  again,  around  five 
o'clock  on  a  Saturday  when  the  place  was 
full  of  men.  This  time  she  had  to  wait  be- 
cause there  was  already  somebody  in  the 


chair.     But  she  didn't  waste  her  tit 
gave  every  man  in  the  place  the  onf 
and  some  more  than  once.   When  sit 
the  chair  at  last— -old  Beeman  dij 
"next,"    he    just    motioned    to 
crossed  her  legs  and  said,  "My 
says  he  didn't   know  ladies  ever 
barbershops,  but  I  told  him,  I  said 
you  know  it  now,' "  and  she  gig 
looked  us  over  again. 

SHE  was  to  make  one  more  visi1 
barbershop  before  she  was  stoj 
good  and  all.     Meanwhile  the  tal 
her  was  mostly  just  talk,  with  enough 
in  it  to  make  it  interesting.     The 
thing  happened.    There  was  less  I; 
there  was  more  feeling.     I  came 
barbershop  one  day  and  there 
dozen  men  there,  and  as  soon  as  1 1 
the  door  they  stopped  talking.  I 
to  feel  pretty  much  at  home  in  the  I 
their  stopping  showed  that  I  was  stilj 
sider.  It  was  sort  of  like  walking  int 
ily  gathering  unexpected.  It  didn't  I 
the  silence,  but  it  made  me  feel  til 
something  up;  that  there  was  dangi] 
where — not  here  yet.  but  on  its  wa>] 

Next  day  at  dinner  Mrs.  McDovJ 
"Why  didn't  you  tell  me?" 

"Tell  you  what?"  I  asked. 

"About  that  woman,"  she  said, 
sit  there  and  tell  me  that  you  didij 
that  she — "  and  she  stopped  sudd 
cause  Sadie  had  come  in  with  a  pla] 
cuits.  Sadie  took  her  good  time  gel 
of  the  room,  while  Mrs.  McDowelJ 
fizzed.  As  soon  as  the  door  swuij 
Sadie.  Mrs.  McDowell  let  go.  "S1J 
going  out  with  a  drummer,  at  nighll 

I  laughed.    "I  understand  that's] 
time  to  go  out  with  a  drummer,"  1 1 

"It's  nothing  to  laugh  about,  you] 
she  sniffed  at  me  across  the  table, 
trouble,  mark  my  words." 

"Not  to  me,"  I  said,  "and  I'd  like 
cup  of  coffee."  When  Sadie  brou|l 
dawdled  around  some  more  and  I  vl 
sure  she  had  been  listening  at  t!| 
door;  so,  just  out  of  cussedness, 
was  gone  I  leaned  toward  Mrs.  \l 
.and  said  in  a  whisper,  "Fll  let  herj 
worry  about  that." 

She  looked  sort  of  startled 
caught  on  and  whispered  back, 
here.    On  the  road." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I'll  still  leave  i|| 
I  reckon  he'll  hear  about  it  soon 
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*3U  don't  know  this  town,  young  man. 
.' be  the  last  one  to  hear  about  it." 
f  it  turned  out,  he  was,  but  nobody 
u  have  guessed  how  it  would  happen. 

e  meantime  the  feeling  in  the  town 

the  feeling  of  danger — that's  the  only 
can  put  it.    The  reason  was  that  Flo- 

didn't  stop  at  one  drummer,  or  even 
cind  at  last  not  at  drummers  either. 
[  the  beginning  it  was  vague,  with  no 
as  named — they  never  were,  in  the 
rrshop — a  sort  of  teetering  between 
jr  scared  and  being  at  the  same  time 
n'>f  hopeful  that  something  bad  was  go- 
i )  happen.  Mrs.  McDowell's  lips  got 
jt;r  and  thinner,  and  she  moved  in  jerks, 
its  if  she  was  being  worked  by  strings 
wouldn't  see.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
j  was  a  change.  I  saw  it  first  in  Sadie. 
|e  this  she  had  nearly  always  looked 
the  was  listening  when  she  came  in  the 
r;  room;  but  one  day,  when  I  sat  down 

iner,  she  was  entirely  different;  she 
lid  mighty  pleased  with  herself  and 
It  even  trying  to  overhear  what  Mrs. 
:  well  was  saying  in  an  excited  voice 
I  telephone  out  in  the  hall,  and  she 
I  stay  in  the  room  and  wait  for  Mrs. 
:  well  to  hang  up. 

|>on  found  out  why.  Mrs.  McDowell  at 
rung  up  and  came  back.    "Well,"  she 
t'now  there'll  be  trouble." 
"thought  we  had  enough  already,"  I 
c 

*  ucks,"  she  said,  plopping  herself 
Hand  settling  her  elbows  on  the  table, 
Iwas  nothing."  She  waited  for  me  to 
Imething,  but  I  just  looked  at  her. 
rabella  Stackhouse  was  crying  all  day 
It  day,"  she  said,  and  sat  back  in  her 
lr 

t'tid,  "How  do  you  know?  And  even  if 

|fj,  how  do  you  know  what  she  was  cry- 

:")out?  Who  told  you?" 

"die,"  she  exploded. 

'i,"  I  said,  "Sadie  knows?" 

"le  niggers  know  everything,"  she  said 

liwas  true.  The  Negroes  knew  more 
)  the  whites  than  the  whites  knew 
)  themselves,  and  sometimes  it  seemed 
Mey  even  knew  what  the  whites  were 
Irng.  You'd  have  expected  the  whites 
Careful  what  they  said  in  front  of  their 
Wits,  but  most  of  the  time  seemed  like 
y*clean  forgot  and  acted  as  if  they 
r't  there  at  all.  You'd  have  thought 
i  was  a  piece  of  furniture  the  way  the 
r  alked  right  in  front  of  him,  and  a 
►part  of  the  time  Mrs.  McDowell  was 
me  way.  Then,  every  once  in  a  while, 
the  mum  when  Sadie  was  in  the  room, 
v  nt  until  the  Flobelle  business  started 
t  found  out  why. 

'EY  were  playing  a  sort  of  game — a 
tapping  game.  When  Mrs.  McDowell 
1 1't  find  out  what  she  wanted  to  know 
the  telephone  or  over  the  back  fence, 
id  to  get  it  out  of  Sadie,  if  she  was 
i  oing  to  get  to  know.  They  never  said 
«:h  other.  "You  tell  me  and  I'll  tell 
i  but  that  was  the  way  it  worked.  Sadie 

•  gave  out  much  at  a  time.  She  doled 
I  one  day  a  bit,  another  day  another 
.Bob  Stackhouse's  car  was  muddy, 
tin  a  side  road — that  was  one  bit,  not 
>big,  only  everybody  knew  he  was 
kful  careful  about  the  way  his  car 
■L  Then  came  another  bit;  Bob  didn't 
'up  for  breakfast  one  morning  and  the 

!  he'd  thought  up  by  dinnertime 
.-ted  phony.  Then  came  the  pay-off. 
J  wife  Arabella  had  shouted  at  him 
lining  about  "that  woman,"  and  Ara- 
nad  cried  all  day;  that  was  yesterday. 
''<■  McDowell  said,  "It's  downright 
rying,  that's  what  it  is." 
'hat?"  I  asked, 
py,"  she  said,  "to  have  to  practically 

)ur  cook  to  tell  you  what  you've  got 
1  right  to  know,  and  not  get  the  whole 
ttven  then." 

L  McDowell  was  like  a  child  playing 
Jre.    At  the  barbershop  there  was  no 

|  play;  they  knew  it  was  the  real 
Vou  could  feel  it  in  the  air.  "There's 
to  be  trouble,"  I  heard  a  hundred 
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times,  and  everybody  knew  what  the  words 
meant.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
Randall  Peguee  would  catch  some  man 
with  his  wife,  and  there  would  be  shooting. 

I  had  heard  such  talk  in  a  general  way  as 
long  as  I  could  remember.  Every  South- 
erner had  heard  it,  talk  about  "a  man's 
honor,"  but  now  the  words  sounded  crazy, 
and  sometimes  I  felt  the  hair  rise  on  the 
back  of  my  neck  when  I  heard  them  talking 
just  like  they  would  about  a  turkey  shoot 
or  a  coon  hunt.  You'd  have  thought  they 
had  no  feeling. 

But  they  did.  They  were  scared  plumb 
through,  and  they  showed  it  every  now 
and  then.  They  would  be  talking  away, 
and  then  there  would  be  a  dead  silence 
when  somebody  came  in.  Nobody  would 
say  a  word,  and  I  knew  then  that  the  man 
who  had  just  come  in  was  mixed  up  in  the 
business;  and  when  I  looked  at  him  and 
realized  that  sometime  soon  he  might  be 
shot  dead  or,  if  he  was  quick  on  the  trigger, 
Randall  Peguee  would  be  the  one,  I'd  get 
scared  too,  just  as  if  it  was  me. 

IN  TIME,  what  with  Mrs.  McDowell's 
list  of  suspects  and  the  silences  in  the 
barbershop,  I  got  a  pretty  good  idea  who  the 
men  were  who  were  running  around  with 
Flobelle;  that  is,  the  ones  that  people  knew 
about.  I  was  sure  I  knew  at  least  two  of 
them,  because  when  they  came  in  I  had  the 
feeling  that  the  men  in  the  shop  were  not 
only  scared,  but  were  mad.  Nobody  would 
talk  to  them  and  pretty  soon  the  shop  would 
be  empty.  One  was  the  lawyer,  Bob  Stack- 
house,  the  other  Al  Dinwiddle,  the  bank 
teller,  who  was  always  boasting  about  be- 
ing a  Virginia  Dinwiddie. 

The  town  was  like  a  person,  sort  of.  It 
would  get  awfully  excited  about  some- 
thing and  then  it  would  let  its  mind  kind 
of  wander,  and  all  of  a  sudden  it  would  get 
excited  all  over  again  about  the  same  thing. 
It  was  during  one  of  the  peaceful  times  that 
somebody  remembered  that  Jacob  worked 
around  Randall  Peguee's  yard  and  tended 
furnace  for  him,  and  if  anybody  knew  any- 
thing for  sure  it  would  be  him.  But  nobody 
wanted  to  be  the  one  to  ask  him;  every- 
body kept  egging  everybody  else  on,  when 
Jacob  was  away  at  one  of  his  other  jobs. 

Then  one  day  Hank  Gowers,  who  was 
drunk  half  the  time,  said,  "Hey,  Jacob,  ever 
see  anybody  hanging  around,  you  know 
where  I  mean?"  Jacob  was  sitting  on  his 
stool  over  in  the  corner,  looking  down  at 
the  floor  the  way  he  always  did.  He  didn't 
look  up  and  he  didn't  say  anything  and 
Hank  said,  "Aw  come  on,  Jacob,  spill  it." 
Jacob  sat  still  for  a  long  time,  then  he 
looked  up  at  Hank,  for  a  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond. I  didn't  know  until  then  that  a  man 
could  be  called  a  fool  so  quick,  and  without 
a  word  being  said.  But  I  knew,  and  every- 
body else  along  with  me,  that  nobody  would 
get  anything  out  of  Jacob. 

Then  one  day,  in  the  middle  of  the  morn- 
ing, while  I  was  propped  up  in  bed  read- 
ing, Mrs.  McDowell  came  running  upstairs 
so  fast  that  by  the  time  she  got  in  the  room 
she  was  clean  out  of  breath;  just  stood  there 
bursting  with  news  and  not  able  to  get  it 
out.    I  said,  "Well,  what's  she  done  now?" 

She  said,  "Got  herself  shot,"  and  had  to 
catch  hold  of  the  doorjamb  to  get  some 
more  breath.  When  she  got  it  she  told  me 
that  Randall  Peguee  had  telephoned  the 
sheriff  that  he'd  come  home  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  found  his  wife  dead  in 
the  front  hall,  shot  through  the  head. 

My  first  feeling  was  a  sort  of  relief,  as  if 
a  pesky  cat  had  been  found  dead  in  the  alley. 
I  leaned  back  on  my  pillow  and  said,  "Well, 
thank  goodness.     Who  did  the  shooting?" 

"Why.  Randall  Peguee,  of  course,"  she 
said,  and  you'd  have  thought  she  was  talk- 
ing to  a  balky  child. 

"Do  they  know  that?"  I  asked.  "Did  any- 
body see  him?" 

"Not  as  I  know  of,"  she  said,  "but  who 
else  could  it  have  been?" 

I  laughed  and  said,  "For  all  you  know, 
I've  been  sneaking  out  every  night  meeting 
her,  and  last  night  we  had  a  quarrel,  and  1 
up  and  shot  her.  Or  it  may  have  been  a 
woman.   Every  woman  in  town — all  the  la- 
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conditions!  You  will  add  less  oil  between  drains  with  Wolf's  Head! 


yrlCC  f  .  .  .  "Rules-of-the-road"  Folder 
contains  traffic  rules,  speed  laws,  driving 
information,   for  all   states.   Write  for  copy. 

Wolf's  Head  Oil  Refining  Co.,  Inc. 

Oil  City,  Pa.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Be  Particular  .  .  .  Insist  on  Wolf's  Head  Motor  Oil 

40c   per  quart  including  Federal  Tax 

WOLFS  HEAD 

MOTOR  OIL 

1  00%  Pure  Pennsylvania      /^  %  ""X       Member,  Penna.  Grade 
"Premium  Grade"  V:::*:..*. 1/        Crude  Oil  Association 
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Break  it  In 
RIGHT 


So  Someday  it  Wont 
Break  You! 

AJd%  AMDAHL 

toKurCrtmfoaseOU 


Baby  that  new  engine  with  the  best  lu- 
brication you  can  buy!  Simply  add  one 
quart  of  BARIMHI.  to  regular  oil. 

Engine  tightness  disappears,  rings  and 
valves  remain  free,  bearings  stay  cool  and 
comfortable. 

BARDAHL  penetrates  metal  pores, 
cleans  out  carbon,  gives  new  strength  to 
ordinary  oil.  Result  engine  runs  better, 
breaks  in  faster,  needs  fewer  repairs. 

Ask    the  best   mechanic   in   town   about 
BARDAHU   He's  been  us-, 
ing  it  for  years! 

bAhdAhl 

OIL 

Reduces  Friction 
ioaFraction 

BARDAHL  OIL  COMPANY 
Seattle        •        St.  Louis 


HOLD-E-ZEE 

The  Original 


\fAii 


£<£&»*"***. 


Hold,  start  and  set  up  screws 
in  unhandy  places.  Gripper 
instantly  released  by  SPRING 
ACTION,  sliding  up  out  of 
way  when  not  in  use.  Highest 
quality  throughout. 

%«*  TKodc£<i     FOR    RCCCSSED 

hiao  sattwse>  /T^  /TN 

UPSON  BROS  ,  INC  ,  mil  MIS  ll  H  14,1.1 


At  Itadinq  Dtaltu  tftrywhtre 


Now  She  Shops 
"Cash  And  Carry" 

Without  Painful  Backache 

Ab  we  get  older,  stress  and  strain,  over-exertion,  ex- 
cessive smoking  or  exposure  to  cold  sometimes  slows 
down  kidney  function.  This  may  lead  many  folks  to 
Complain  of  nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
headaches  and  clissroeas. 

If  your  discomforts  are  duo  to  these  causes,  don't 
wnit.  try  Doan's  Pills,  ft  mild  diuretic.  Used  success- 
fully by  millions  for  over  50  years.  While  these 
symptoms  may  often  otherwise  occur,  it's  amazing 
how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief — help  the 
IS  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  flush  out  waste. 
Get  Doan's  Tills  today! 


^Offensive  Foot  0dor?H 


Offensive  foot  odor  is  caused  by  a  ("/ 
disorder  of  the  sweat  glands,  called  )  ' 
liromidrosis.  No  amount  of  wash- 
ing will  slop  it.  But  Dr.  Scholl's 
Bromidrosis  Powder  will!  It  con- 
tains highly  effective  medication  h 
that  quickly  kills  bad  foot  odor,// 
helps  reduce  excessive  perspiration.  If 
control  the  disorder  and  stop  foot  \ 
odor  in  shoe*.  Get  this  relief  today  I  \ 


D-rSchol/s 


BROMIDROSIS 
POWDER 


dies,  at  least,  according  to  what  you've  been 
saying — ought  to  be  glad  she's  been  shot. 
By  the  way,  where  were  you  last  night?" 

Her  mouth  dropped  open  again,  but  be- 
fore she  could  push  a  word  out,  I  said,  "You 
see,  you  can't  hang  a  man  on  the  evidence 
you've  got  so  far.  Or  can  you?" 

She  didn't  listen  to  what  I  was  saying. 
She  looked  over  my  head  and  said,  "If  a 
woman  ain't  safe  in  her  own  home  she 
ain't  safe  anywhere.  Hanging's  too  good 
for  a  man  would  shoot  his  own  wife." 

I  said,  "Too  bad  you  can't  be  on  the 
jury"; — women  weren't  allowed  on  juries 
in  South  Carolina  fifteen  years  ago — "we 
wouldn't  have  to  wait  long  for  a  verdict." 
We  didn't,  as  it  turned  out,  but  it  wasn't 
thanks  to  Mrs.  McDowell  or  anybody  like 
her.  She  was  still  planted  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  and  looked  like  she  never  would 
go,  so  I  said,  "If  you'll  go  and  let  me  get 
dressed,  I'll  go  downtown  and  see  if  I  can 
get  some  evidence,  some  real  evidence."  .  .  . 

There  wasn't  much.  Flobelle  had  been 
shot  sometime  between  four  and  six  o'clock 
the  day  before,  according  to  the  coroner's 
physician,  Doc  Sutherland.  The  bullet, 
fired  from  a  forty-five,  had  entered  the  right 
temple  and  gone  through  the  brain  and 
landed  in  the  far  corner  of  the  hall.  There 
was  no  sign  of  a  weapon. 

But  that  didn't  cut  down  on  the  talk.  In 
fact,  it  added  to  it,  especially  when  the 
sheriff  reported  what  Randall  Peguee  had 
said  when  he  was  questioned.  He  said  he 
had  left  his  house  about  five  o'clock  and  gone 
to  Lake  Toxaway,  where  his  family  had 
built  a  cabin  for  fishing  and  hunting  trips, 
and  he  had  spent  the  night  there  and  come 
back  next  morning  and  found  his  wife  dead. 
But  when  the  sheriff  asked  him  how  come 
he  had  gone  to  a  lonely  cabin  in  the  middle 
of  the  winter  and  spent  the  night  there  by 
himself,  all  he  would  say  was,  "It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  my  wife's  death."  That 
wasn't  any  way  to  talk  to  people  who  hadn't 
made  up  their  minds  what  to  think,  and  it 
didn't  help  any,  the  other  thing  he  said. 
The  sheriff  asked  him  if  he  had  quarreled 
with  his  wife  the  day  he  went  to  Toxaway, 
and  Randall  Peguee  said,  "I've  told  you  all 
I  know  about  my  wife's  death." 

AND  so  it  wasn't  any  surprise  when,  a 
.  couple  of  days  later,  Mrs.  McDowell 
came  upstairs  to  tell  me  he  had  been  ar- 
rested, charged  with  murder.  What  did 
surprise  me,  and  everybody  else  too,  was 
what  she  told  me  next:  that  he  had  picked 
Bob  Stackhouse  to  defend  him.  I  remem- 
bered then  what  Mrs.  McDowell  had  said, 
that  Randall  Peguee  would  be  the  last  per- 
son in  town  to  hear  about  his  wife's  carrying 
on  with  men.  Apparently  he  hadn't  heard 
even  yet,  about  Bob  Stackhouse  anyway.  I 
was  thinking  it  was  sort  of  funny,  until  Mrs. 
McDowell  said,  "Why,  Bob  Stackhouse 
thinks  he's  guilty.  I  went  over  there  the 
first  day  to  see  Arabella  about  something, 
and  Arabella  told  me  so  herself." 

I  took  that  with  a  grain  of  salt,  but  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  it  might  be  so.  I  had 
heard  lawyers  argue  that  it  didn't  make  any 
difference  what  they  thought  about  whether 
the  man  they  were  defending  was  guilty  or 
innocent,  but  I  didn't  believe  it.  Seemed  to 
me  it  was  bound  to  make  a  difference.  The 
town  was  still  trying  to  make  up  its  mind 
what  to  think,  chewing  over  what  evidence 
there  was  from  daylight  till  dark.  At  first, 
being  a  city  boy,  I  didn't  see  what  difference 
it  made,  until  one  day  I  realized  that  in  a 
way  the  trial  had  already  begun.  With  so 
little  evidence,  opinion  was  bound  to  count, 
and  it  wouldn't  be  possible  to  get  a  jury 
that  was  not  prejudiced. 

Chet  Slemp  knew  it,  all  right.  Since  he 
was  county  attorney,  it  was  his  job  to  do 
the  prosecuting,  and  his  future  in  politics 
depended  on  getting  a  verdict.  At  least,  that 
was  how  I  accounted  for  the  worried  look 
on  his  face.  He  looked  positively  scared  at 
first  and  wouldn't  talk  about  the  case,  ex- 
cept to  say,  "I  ain't  afraid  of  Bob  Stack- 
house."  That  seemed  a  funny  way  to  put  it, 
and  he  didn't  look  any  happier  when  some 
of  the  barbershop  lawyers  pointed  out  that 
he  had  mighty  little  evidence. 


Most  of  the  talk  took  place  right  in  front 
of  Jacob,  but  he  went  on  with  his  spit  and 
polish,  not  paying  any  attention,  as  far  as 
you  could  tell.  Every  now  and  then  some- 
body would  look  at  him  and  you  could  see 
they  wanted  to  ask  him  a  question,  but  ev- 
erybody remembered  what  had  happened 
to  Hank  Gowers,  so  nobody  ever  did. 

Then  once  again  the  town  acted  just  like 
a  person.  It  seemed  to  get  tired  and  need  a 
rest,  and  people  quit  talking  about  the  case 
much.  It  was  to  come  to  trial  in  about  a 
month  and  they  sort  of  sat  back  and  waited. 
But  Chet  Slemp  began  to  look  more  cheer- 
ful, and  when  somebody  asked  him  about 
the  case,  he  would  say,  "In  the  bag."  But  I 
wasn't  sure  he  wasn't  bluffing,  though  his 
face  did  look  grim  and  determined. 

Then  something  happened  that  started 
the  talk  again.  Somebody — nobody  knew 
who — had  heard  that  Jacob  knew  some- 
thing, something  definite.  That  was  all  they 
knew — "Jacob  knows  something" — but  it 
was  enough.  It  spread  like  a  brush  fire  in  no 
time,  and  that  day,  when  Jacob  was  out  of 
the  barbershop,  somebody  asked  Chet 
Slemp  was  he  going  to  call  Jacob  as  a  wit- 
ness, but  all  he  would  say  was,  "Niggers 
don't  make  good  witnesses."  But  people 
weren't  satisfied.  You'd  have  thought  it 
didn't  make  much  difference  what  happened 
to  Randall  Peguee,  just  so  they  found  out 
what  it  was  that  Jacob  knew. 

Then,  three  or  four  days  later,  fire  broke 
out  again  and  this  time  there  was  no  stop- 
ping it.  The  story  was  that  Jacob  had  heard 
Randall  Peguee  and  his  wife  "having  some 
words"  after  dinner  on  the  day  she  got  shot, 
and  this  time  there  wasn't  any  doubt  about 
where  the  story  had  come  from. 

It  had  been  heard  in  every  kitchen  in 
town  at  the  same  time,  as  if  the  Negroes  had 
decided  the  night  before  to  give  the  whites 
another  jolt. 

It  worked.  Chet  Slemp  had  to  do  some- 
thing now,  and  it  had  to  be  Chet  Slemp,  be- 
cause it  was  taken  for  granted  that  Bob 
Stackhouse  wouldn't  want  to  call  Jacob  as 
his  witness,  to  testify  that  Randall  Peguee 
and  his  wife  had  been  quarreling  that  last 
day.  Chet  Slemp  kept  on  saying,  "Niggers 
don't  make  good  witnesses,"  aud  he  pre- 
tended he  didn't  need  any  more  evidence. 
But  he  had  to  give  in,  and  next  day  he  came 


to  the  barbershop  looking  pretty  hug 
and  called  Jacob  and  took  him  to  hi  A 
in  the  courthouse.   In  about  half  an  1  ir|* 
came  back,  without  Jacob,  and  now    i 
looking  mighty  relieved. 

1  DON'T  know  much  about  the  Hhd 
all  during  the  trial  I  couldn't  help  ipjjgj 
bering  what  Mrs.  McDowell  had  sauK 
Judge  Bascombe:  "They  say  he  don'£ 
much  law,  but  he  does  know  what's jjj 
He  acted  the  way  a  wise  but  worrit 
grandfather  would,  trying  to  get  to  t||| 
torn  of  some  family  trouble. 

I  got  there  early,  so  as  to  get  .fa 
seat,  and  it  was  a  good  thing  I  did.  m| 
body  was  there,  and  a  lot  of  peoplfrc 
out  in  the  country.   To  see  them  c  ib; 
out  of  their  wagons  and  trucks  you  If 
thought  they  had  come  to  a  picnii 
their  laughing  and  shouting  and  c| 
their  dinner  baskets.    But  inside  tht 
room  it  was  different.  Judge  Bascon 
to  that.  He  said,  when  he  took  his  ! 
the  first  sign  of  disorder,  I  shall  orl 
courtroom  cleared.  A  man's  life  is  at| 

From  that  time  on  nobody  made  i 
except  when  they  just  couldn't  help  i 
the  jury  was  being  picked,  they  sat  : 
mice,  until  both  sides,  Chet  Slemp  a) 
Stackhouse,  let  Al  Dinwiddie  on 
any  objections.   Nobody  said  anyth 
loud;  there  was  only  a  sort  of  feelind 
easiness  in  the  room.   I  had  it  myse'J 

After  Chet  Slemp  had  established 
that  Flobelle  had  been  killed,  and 
ten  the  sheriff  to  tell  what  Randall 
had  said  when  he  was  arrested,  he  ca 
first  surprise  witness,  a  total  strangij 
Birmingham,  who  said  he  had  knou 
belle  Peguee  before  she  was  marriedj 
sitting  where  I  could  see  Randall 
His  face  looked  sort  of  drawn,  na 
but  he  was  calm  and  he  wasn't  afraid 
didn't  seem  to  be  paying  much  al 
while  the  witness  was  telling  who  If 
the  owner  of  a  restaurant  in  which  11 
had  worked.  But  when  he  began  to  tj 
he  knew  about  what  she  was,  a  i| 
from  way  back,  Randall  Peguee  lol 
first  as  if  somebody  had  hit  him,  a| 
he  got  mad  and   Bob  Stackhouse  \ 
grab  his  arm  to  keep  him  in  his  chal™ 

The  next  witness,  a  boardinghous«r 
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'If  you're  going  to  be  stubborn 
about  talking,  Butch,  we'll  just 
let  the  sundae  melt  slowly  away" 
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tf  Birmingham  who  must  have  kept 
jnoardinghouse,  from  the  looks  of  her, 
i  ow  she  had  had  to  throw  Flobelle 
;i:  out  of  her  house  because  she 
Dit  so  many  men  to  her  room, 
t  as  plain  by  now  what  Chet  Slemp's 
:  is  going  to  be.  He  was  going  to  show 
isiand  plenty  of  it,  for  Randall  Peguee's 
cig  his  wife,  and  he  brought  it  nearer 
■With  his  next  two  witnesses,  men  who 

idy  joints  on  the  edge  of  town,  with 
i  for  their  customers.  They  both  testi- 
|  at  drummers  had  brought  Flobelle  to 
■laces  more  than  once, 
jf-ybody  was  wondering  how  far  Chet 
■  meant  to  go,  whether  he  would  now 
■messes  from  the  town,  and  there  was 
r<han  one  scared  face  1  could  see.  But 
jt'lemp  was  no  fool.  He  wasn't  going  to 
Inize  people  by  bringing  it  too  close 
Ke,  not  when  he  didn't  need  to;  and  he 
M  by  this  time.  It  was  plain  as  day, 
M>  a  stranger,  what  Flobelle  had  been. 
I  Sieinp  sort  of  fooled  around  a  bit 
und  his  expression  didn't  change  when 
Backhouse  waived  cross-examination 
■witnesses  from  Birmingham  and  the 
Ruses,  except  that  he  looked  a  little 
■sure  of  himself  when  he  called  the 
litness,  a  man  who  kept  a  filling  sta- 
lar  Lake  Toxaway.  The  first  question 
■d  was,  "How  long  did  it  take  you  to 
■ere  this  morning?"  The  man  said 
In  hour  and  a  half,  and,  to  another 
In,  that  in  the  middle  of  winter  he 
Inake  it  in  not  more  than  two  hours. 
m  Chet  Slemp  said,  "So,  if  you  left 
I  five  o'clock  on  a  winter  day  you'd 
■to  be  home  by  seven,"  and  the  man 
lis.  People  remembered  that  Randall 
I  had  said  he  had  left  home  about  five, 
len  the  man  was  asked  if  he  had  seen 
pendant  on  the  night  of  January  17th 
iswered,  "Yes,  about  nine  o'clock,"  it 
i  alee  any  figuring  to  see  that  Randall 

lave  to  account  for  two  hours'  time, 
i  'hot  Slemp  didn't  let  it  rest  there.  He 
,  f  you  left  here  at  five  and  didn't  get 
i. mtil  nine,  that  would  leave  you  two 

urs  to  do  anything  you  wanted  to, 
I  t  it?  You  could  turn  back  and  spend 
<  the  time  here  in  town,  couldn't  you?" 
•  didn't  wait  for  an  answer.  He  asked 
1  question:  "How  did  the  defendant 
Hid  he  look  like  he  usually  did?" 
h witness  said,  "He  looked  mighty  up- 

■  never  said  a  word,  except  'Fill  her 
iJ  he  didn't  even  look  like  he  recog- 
Ifie,  and  me  knowing  him,  man  and 
|r  nigh  on  thirty  years." 
was  the  last  witness  in  the  morning. 

KR  people  came  back  from  dinner 
Id  the  court  was  called  to  order,  Chet 
■stood  up  and  waited  until  he  knew 
■dy  was  looking  at  him,  and  then  he 
fecob  Hammond."  That  was  the  first 
j.iad  ever  heard  Jacob's  last  name. 
t>  acted  the  way  he  always  did,  not 
|  up  unless  he  had  to,  and  he  didn't 
until  after  he  was  sworn  in  and  the 
id  to  him.  "You  understand,  don't 
:ob.  that  Mr.  Slemp  is  going  to  ask 
le  questions,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Stack- 
oo,  and   you  are  to  answer  truth- 
He  said  it  the  way  you'd  talk  to  a 
nd  added,  "The  truth,  Jacob." 
» looked  up  at  him  and  said,  "Yassir, 
ascombe  sir,  the  truth,"  and  looked 
t  the  floor  again.   Then  Chet  Slemp 
im  where  he  worked,  and  when  Ja- 
il at   the    barbershop,   Chet    Slemp 
'here  else  and  Jacob  named  several 
among  them  Judge  Bascombe,  and 
up  with,  "And  Mr.  Randall  Peguee. 
d  for  him  too." 

Slemp  asked,  "Where  were  you  after 
in  the  seventeenth  of  January?" 
in'  grass  for  Mr.  Randall." 
you  do  anything  else,  besides  cut 

i  have  thought  the  questions  were 
from  the  patch  of  floor  in  front  of 
ness  box,  the  way  Jacob  kept  his 
ed  there.  "Yassir,  Mr.  Slemp  sir,  I 
ne  rugs."  And  what  did  he  do  after 
le  took  the  rugs  into  the  dining  room 
them.    And    what    time    was   that? 
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Jacob  was  silent  for  a  minute,  then  he  said, 
"Lemme  see.  I  was  workin'  in  the  yard 
about  two  hours,  I  reckon,  and  it  must  have 
took  me  a  hour  or  little  more  to  beat  them 
rugs,  one  for  the  dining  room  and,  I  forgit 
to  tell  you,  one  for  the  parlor.  Round  four 
o'clock,  when  I  taken  the  first  rug  in." 

Chet  Slemp  said,  "Now,  Jacob,  will  you 
tell  the  jury  what  you  heard  when  you  took 
the  rugs  in?" 

Jacob  looked  up,  not  at  Chet  Slemp  but 
at  Judge  Bascombe,  and  said,  "The  jury?" 
and  you'd  have  thought  he'd  never  heard 
the  word  before. 

Judge  Bascombe  said,  "This  is  the  jury, 
Jacob,  these  gentlemen  here.  Tell  them  what 
you  heard  when  you  took  the  rugs  in." 

"Yassir,  Jedge  Bascombe  sir,  thank  you, 
but  1  ain't  take  'em  in  bofe  at  the  same  time. 
They  was  too  heavy." 

CHET  SLEMP  said,  "Well,  tell  us,  Jacob, 
what  you  heard  when  you  took  the  first 
rug  in." 

"Yassir,"  Jacob  said,  and  he  was  looking 
down  at  the  floor  again,  "the  fust  rug,  that 
was  for  the  dinin'  room,  and  while  I  was 
layin'  it  I  heard  Miss  Flobelle  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dall in  the  parlor." 

"Did  you  hear  what  they  were  saying?" 
Chet  Slemp  said  it  just  like  it  had  been  re- 
hearsed. 

"No  sir,  not  that  time.  Miss  Flobelle  was 
doin'  most  of  the  talkin',  or  hollerin',  but  I 
ain't  hear  what  she  was  sayin'." 

"What  about  the  next  time,  when  you 
brought  the  second  rug  in?  Did  you  lay 
that,  the  second  rug?" 

"No  sir,"  Jacob  said,  "I  ain't  lay  that 
second  rug,  I  ain't  never  lay  that  rug.  I  goes 
out  and  gits  it  and  brings  it  back,  meanin' 
to  lay  it  in  the  parlor,  but  when  I  takes  it  in 
the  hall  Miss  Flobelle  was  shoutin'  mad,  and 
when  I  hear  what  she  was  sayin',  I  put  that 
rug  in  the  corner,  and  lef  by  the  back  do'.  I 
reckon  it's  still  there,  the  rug." 

"What  was  she  saying?"  Chet  Slemp 
dropped  his  voice  when  he  asked  the  ques- 
tion, enough  to  give  you  the  creeps. 

"She  say,  'When  you  gits  back,  I  ain'  go' 
be  here.  You  ain'  never  go'  see  me  no  mo'.'  " 

Chet  Slemp  waited  to  ask  the  next  ques- 
tion, seemed  like  an  age.  "And  that  was  the 
last  time  you  saw  her  alive?" 

"Yassir,"  Jacob  said,  "that  was  the  last 
time  I  seen  her  alive." 

Chet  Slemp  said,  "That's  all,  Your  Honor 
— prosecution  rests." 

While  the  man  and  woman  from  Birming- 
ham had  been  testifying,  and  the  men  who 
kept  the  roadhouses,  everybody  could  see, 
including  Chet  Slemp,  that  it  was  all  news 
to  Randall  Peguee.  It  didn't  seem  possible, 
but  that  was  the  way  it  was,  and  once  again 
I  remembered  what  Mrs.  McDowell  had 
said  about  him  being  the  last  one  to  hear. 
After  that,  after  they  were  through  and 
Jacob  was  testifying,  Randall  Peguee  sat 
like  a  dead  man  and  didn't  pay  any  attention 
to  what  was  going  on,  not  even  when  Chet 
Slemp  said,  "Prosecution  rests." 

Bob  Stackhouse  had  been  as  surprised  as 
the  rest  of  us  at  the  sudden  way  Chet  Slemp 
had  ended  his  case,  and  he  was  sort  of  slow 
making  a  move.  For  a  minute  it  looked  like 
he  was  going  to  cross-examine  Jacob,  but 
he  didn't;  he  waived  examination,  "for  the 
time  being,"  he  said. 

Judge  Bascombe  said  to  Jacob,  "You  can 
step  down  now,  Jacob." 

"You  mean,  I's  to  go  home?" 

Jacob  looked  up  at  him,  and  for  a  split 
second  1  had  the  feeling  1  had  seen  that  look 
on  his  face  before,  or  on  somebody's  face. 

"No,  Jacob,"  the  judge  said,  "I  mean  you 
can  take  a  seat  over  there  and  wait,"  and  he 
motioned  to  a  chair  at  the  side  of  the  room. 

Bob  Stackhouse  said,  "The  defendant," 
and  had  to  touch  Randall  Peguee  on  the 
shoulder  to  get  his  attention,  and  even  when 
he  got  him  up  in  the  witness  chair  he  could 
hardly  make  him  talk.  He  said,  "Will  you 
tell  the  jury  everything  you  did,  from  the 
time  you  got  home  that  day  until  the  next 
day,  when  you  came  home  and  found  your 
wife  dead?"  but  time  and  again  he  had  to 
ask  him  questions  to  keep  him  going. 

The  story  was  straight  enough.    He  had 
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^^^^^irst  of  all,  railroads  stand 
ready  at  any  time  to  move  any- 
thing movable,  for  anybody,  any- 
where —  and  to  do  it  at  charges 
which  average  less  than  those  of 
any  other  form  of  transportation. 
They  do  not  pick  and  choose  the 
kinds  of  freight  they  are  willing 
to  carry. 

The  railroads  perform  this 
transportation  on  roadways 
which  they  themselves  have  pro- 


vided and  maintain  with  their 
own  money.  And  on  those  ways, 
as  well  as  on  their  cars  and  loco- 
motives, the  railroads  pay  taxes  — 
taxes  which  help  support  your 
schools,  courts,  highways  and 
other  government  services. 

But  perhaps  the  most  uncom- 
mon thing  about  railroad  trans- 
portation is  that  it  offers  an 
immediately  practical  way  to 
reduce  congestion  on  our  over- 
loaded highways  —  for  the  more 
freight  that  is  shipped  by  rail,  the 
safer  and  the  more  economical  to 
maintain  will  our  highways  be. 
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"    "'    Listen  fo  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR  every  Monday  everting  on  NBC. 
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come  home,  two  days  earlier  than  he  had 
planned,  in  time  for  dinner,  and  found  his 
wife  upset  about  something,  but  for  a  long 
time  she  wouldn't  tell  him  what  the  trouble 
was.  Had  they  quarreled?  No,  he  wouldn't 
say  they  had  quarreled;  they  had  disagreed. 
Would  he  tell  the  jury  what  they  had  dis- 
agreed about?  For  a  second  it  looked  like 
he  was  going  to  refuse,  but  when  the  ques- 
tion was  repeated,  he  said  he  found  his  wife 
was  unhappy  and  wanted  to  leave  him.  Had 
he  suspected  that  before?  No,  it  was  a  com- 
plete surprise  to  him.  What  had  he  said, 
when  she  told  him?  He  had  said  they  ought 
to  think  it  over  and  not  do  anything  in  haste. 
What  had  she  said  to  that?  She  had  gotten 
awfully  excited. 

And  then  Bob  Stackhouse  asked,  "Was 
that  what  the  previous  witness  Jacob  Ham- 
mond heard?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  and  now  he  seemed 
to  be  coming  alive  again,  "that  was  what 
she  said,  but  I  thought  that  if  I  left  her  alone 
for  a  while,  she  would  change  her  mind.  But 
in  any  case  I  wanted  her  to  be  free 
to  do  what  she  wanted,  and  so  I  told 
her  I  would  go  away  for  the  night 
and  I  hoped  she  would  still  be  there 
when  I  got  back." 

"Did  you  then,  or  at  any  time, 
suspect  your  wife  of  being  unfaith- 
ful to  you?"  Bob  Stackhouse  leaned 
toward  him,  sort  of  pleading,  when 
he  asked  the  question.  Randall  Pe- 
guee's  face  got  red,  and  when  he 
spoke  his  voice  was  full  of  fire. 

"No,"  he  said,  "not  then  or  at 
any  time,  and  I  don't  believe  it 
now,"  and  with  that  he  turned  and 
glared  at  Chet  Slemp. 

Chet  Slemp  was  in  a  tight  spot, 
and  you  could  tell  that  he  knew  it. 
If  Randall  Peguee  hadn't  known 
about  what  sort  of  woman  his  wife 
was,  there  had  to  be  some  other 
reason  for  him  to  shoot  her.  But 
Chet  Slemp  pretty  soon  showed  that 
he  was  smarter  than  anybody 
thought.  At  least,  that  was  the  way 
it  looked  to  me  at  the  time.  He  got 
up  very  quiet  and  began  his  cross- 
examination  just  like  a  conversa- 
tion. 

He  said — he  didn't  ask — he  said, 
"You  didn't  know,  when  vou  married  your 
wife,  that  she  had  a  bad  reputation." 

"No,"  Randall  Peguee  said,  and  he  was 
full  of  fight  now.  "And  I  don't  know  it  now." 

Chet  Slemp  ignored  his  tone  and  the  last 
part  of  what  he  had  said,  and  said  again,  not 
asking,  "And  all  during  your  marriage  you 
never  suspected  her  of  being  unfaithful." 

"No,"  was  the  answer,  "and  I  don't  now." 

"So  that  wasn't  the  reason  you  shot  her." 
The  tone  was  still  so  quiet  that  nobody  was 
prepared  for  what  he  said.  You  could  feel 
them  sit  up  real  sudden,  even  Judge  Bas- 
combe. 

Randall  Peguee  blazed.  He  shouted,  "I 
didn't  kill  my  wife!" 

CHET  SLEMP  said,  still  calm,  "You 
thought  she  was  in  love  with  you,  you 
thought  she  married  you  because  she  was  in 
love  with  you.  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  she 
despised  you."  He  stopped  and  looked  hard 
at  Randall  Peguee,  who  had  turned  white  as 
a  sheet.  The  shot  had  gone  home.  He  tried 
to  speak,  but  before  he  could  get  started, 
Chet  Slemp  said,  "More  than  one  man  has 
shot  a  woman  for  that." 

Randall  Peguee  found  his  voice  now,  and 
shouted,  "I  tell  you  I  didn't  shoot  my  wife!" 

"No,"  Chet  Slemp  said,  "no,  not  for  that 
alone.  It  took  more  than  that,  more  even 
than  her  telling  you  she  was  going  to  leave 
you,  because  there  was  still  another  reason 
for  her  wanting  to  leave  you.  The  other  rea- 
son was  another  man,  wasn't  it?"  Randall 
Peguee  didn't  say  anything,  just  stared  at 
him,  and  Chet  Slemp  said,  "There  was  an- 
other man,  wasn't  there?" 

Randall  said,  and  his  voice  was  thin  and 
weak,  "Yes,  but — " 

Chet  Slemp  broke  in,  just  like  he  was 
finishing  the  sentence  for  him,  "But  you 
didn't  shoot  her,  not  then." 

"Not  then  or  any  time."  Randall  Peguee's 


voice  was  firmer  now,  but  what  came  next 
set  him  back. 

Chet  Slemp  said,  between  sneering  and 
laughing,  "She  wouldn't  even  tell  you  who 
he  was,"  and  then  he  raised  his  voice  and 
asked,  "What  did  you  do  in  the  four  hours 
between  the  time  you  left  here  and  the  time 
you  got  to  the  filling  station  at  Lake  Toxa- 
way?  You  didn't  need  more  than  two  hours 
to  get  there.  What  did  you  do  with  the  other 
two  hours?" 

Randall  Peguee  said,  "I  stopped  at  the 
side  of  the  road,  trying  to  decide  what  to 
do,  whether  to  go  on  to  Toxaway  or  to  come 
back  and  try  to  straighten  things  out." 

Chet  Slemp  stopped  him  with  a  laugh 
and  said,  "But  of  course  you  could  have 
come  back.  You  could  have  parked  your 
car  in  the  alley  and  come  in  by  the  back 
door,  without  a  soul  seeing  you,  or  hearing 
you,  or  hearing  a  shot.  There  was  plenty  of 
time,  plenty"j  and,  turning  to  the  jury,  he 
said,  "I'll  leave  it  to  the  jury  what  the  deci- 
sion was,  and  how  you  'straightened  things 


"I  wonder  if  it'll  turn  out 
to  be  a   boy   or  a   girl?" 
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out,' "  and  he  put  all  the  poison  he  could 
into  the  words.  Then  he  said  to  Bob  Stack- 
house,  "Your  witness." 

Bob  Stackhouse  didn't  say  anything  for 
what  seemed  like  an  age.  Then  he  said, 
"Witness  dismissed,"  and  after  another  age, 
the  courtroom  still  as  death,  he  said,  "Call 
the  witness  Jacob  Hammond."  It  was  a  des- 
perate move,  but  he  had  to  do  something, 
anything,  to  carry  on  the  fight,  even  though 
it  was  plain  as  day  that  he  thought  he  was 
licked.  That  was  one  thing,  but  there  was 
another — for  me.  at  least.  I  remembered 
what  Mrs.  McDowell  had  said  about  his  be- 
lieving Randall  Peguee  was  guilty. 

Jacob  hadn't  heard  his  name  called,  or 
pretended  not  to  have,  and  Judge  Bascombe 
had  to  say,  "Take  the  stand  again,  please, 
Jacob,"  and  when  Jacob  looked  like  he 
didn't  understand,  the  judge  said,  pointing, 
"This  chair." 

Jacob  said,  "Yassir,  Jedge  Bascombe  sir," 
but  he  took  his  time.  Seemed  like  he  would 
never  get  to  that  chair,  and  he  didn't  look 
up,  not  once,  until  he  had  settled  himself. 
Then,  raising  his  head  a  little,  he  let  his  eyes 
travel  in  a  circle,- from  the  jury  on  his  left — 
the  man  farthest  away  from  him  there  was 
Al  Dinwiddie,  on  the  front  row  of  the  jury 
— to  the  lawyers  on  his  right,  and  Randall 
Peguee.  The  funny  thing  about  it  was  that 
he  didn't  raise  his  sight  above  the  level  of 
their  knees,  and.  when  he  got  to  Randall 
Peguee,  he  looked  down  at  the  floor  again. 

Bob  Stackhouse  asked,  and  you  could 
see  it  was  the  first  thing  he  could  think  of, 
"You  said,  Jacob,  didn't  you,  that  when  you 
put  the  rug  in  the  corner,  that  was  the  last 
time  you  saw  Miss  Flobelle  alive?" 

"Yassir,  Mr.  Bob  sir,  that's  what  I  said. 
That  was  the  last  time  I  seen  Miss  Flobelle 
alive."  He  stopped,  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  tone  of  his  voice  that  showed  he 
was  going  to  say  something  more.    But  he 


took  his  time,  the  way  a  good  a. 
making  his  audience  wait  by  the  *   | 
holds  on  to  the  silence.  Then  he  said  Bui 
that   weren't  the  last  time  I  hyeert\ha 
alive." 

The  whole  courtroom  gasped.  Judg|B»* 
combe  rapped  hard  with  his  gavel,  b  I 
a  murmur  came  from  the  crowd  al  fc 
rapped  again,  and  said,  "Yes,  Jacob,  gbn." 

Jacob  said,  "Thank  you,  Jedge  Basmbt 
sir,"  looking  up  at  him  and  noddin  ami 
then,  looking  down  at  the  floor, 
peated,  "That  weren't  the  last  t  c  i 
hyeered  her  alive,"  and  once  again  ma  the 
word  jump  out. 

BOB  STACKHOUSE  was  as  surpr  d  u 
the  rest  of  us,  but  he  managed  jj 
"Tell  the  jury — will  you,  Jacob? — wl  u 
last  time  was  you  heard  Miss  Flobelli 

"Yassir,  Mr.  Bob  sir,  I  tell  'em 
turned  his  head  toward  the  jury.     1 
this  way,  gen'lemen.    After  I  done  1  i! 
rug  in  the  corner,  I  went  over  to  Jedi 

combe's    house — Jedge    Basjnbf 
here — to  cut  the  jedge's  gra'  and 
that  took  me  about  a  hour,  1 1  ton 
I  could  'a'  done  it  quicker,  'c  i  tl 
lawn  mower  was  so  dull.  'MiK 
that,  Jedge  Bascombe  sir?     I 
done  finish  doin'  the  best  I  MM, 
I  put  the  lawn  mower  back  \  t 
shed.   Then  I  puts  my  coat  - 
were  sort  of  cold  that  day-n'  I 
goes  back  to  Mr.  Randall's  rase, 
'cause  I  'membered  I  hadn't  t 
coal  in  the  furnace  like  I  nyi 
does — put  coal  on,  I  means.  Veil, 
soon  as  I  put  the  fust  shovel 
Flobelle  called  down  to  me  I 
the   stairs   to    the    basemen 
runs  do\vn  like  this" — and  I 
an    angle    with    his    hand— ban 
how  come  I  ain'  see  her — si 
down  to  me  and  says,  'I  d 
no    wood    upstairs    today,   sot' 
You    see,     gen'lemen,    I    wayi 
fetched  wood  for  the  fireplacntl* 
parlor."   He  stopped  speakii  li 
he  was  waiting  for  somebody  ask 
him  a  question. 

Bob  Stackhouse  said,  "H  Jt 
cob,  what  did  you  do  next?"i 
Jacob  said,  "Course  I  air  art} 
no  wood  up,  after  Miss  Flobelle  say  : 
want  none.  I  put  some  more  coal  in  :fi* 
nace,  and  then,  while  I  was  sweepi  up.  I 
hear  somebody  comin'  'long  down  t' 'bad 
walk,  the  one  that  runs  from  the  alle  olM 
back  do'.    It  awful  steep,  that  walk  o** 
hill,  like  this" — and  he  cocked  his  ar  atM 
angle — "so  steep  you  can't  see,  from  at  lit- 
tle window  in  the  basement,  more' jb* 
this  much  of  it" — and  once  again  h  timh 
ured  a  distance  of  about  a  yard  \  h  b| 
arms — "maybe  a  little  mo',  maybe  li,fcl 
jes'  about  that  much,  that's  all  you  l  sM 
So,  from  where  I  was  standin'  in 
ment,  lookin'  through  that  little  win  * 
I  could  see  was  his  shoes." 

Now  I  would  have  taken  an  oath  : ' 
an  actor,  from  the  way  he  let  the  la  « 
— "shoes" — fall  light  as  a  feather,  \  J* 
it  would  land  like  a  brick.  Even  Jiu  i 
combe  jumped  and  for  about  a 
seemed  he  didn't  hear  the  buzz  in  i 
room,  but  when  he  did  he  rapped^ 
than  ever,  and  looked  at  Bob  StackH 
There  was  only  one  thing  that  Bo  i 
house  could  ask.  The  only  quest  i 
how  he  would  ask  it;  and  how  soon,  I 
he  was  like  a  scared  boy  on  a  divin; ' 
waiting  until  he  got  to  the  end  hi 
what  to  do.  But  he  did  finally  mana'l 
it  out:  "Were  they  the  defendant's!! 

Jacob  didn't  answer.  Instead 
up  at  the  judge  and  asked,  "The 
Who  he  mean,  Jedge?" 

Judge   Bascombe  said,  'The 
Jacob,  is  Mr.  Randall.  Were  they  l\ 
dall's  shoes?" 

"No  sir,"  Jacob  said,  "no  sir,  thejj" 
Mr.  Randall's  shoes." 

At  that  you  could  hear  a  sigh  of  I 
through  the  whole  courtroom.  Thel 
ond  later,  everybody  perked  up  agsj* 
Judge  Bascombe  called  the  sheriflp 
and  whispered,  and  the  sheriff  sign;!1 
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U|  of  deputies  and  went  toward  the 

•lof  the  room.    Then  the  judge  said, 

|[  Mr.  Stackhouse?" 

j)  Stackhouse  said  to  Jacob,  "What  did 

i  a  after  that?  Did  you  see  anything,  or 

unything?" 

[job  said,  "No  sir,  I  lef  there,  quick  as 

c  d." 

3)  Stackhouse  said,  "No  further  ques- 

n  Your  Honor,  and  I  rest  my  case." 

l;n  the  judge  said,  "Mr.  Slemp?"  and 

iSlemp  said,  "No  questions." 

Ilige  Bascombe  said,  "While  the  attor- 

fjsum  up  their  cases  to  the  jury,  and 

i  I  make  my  charge  to  the  jury,  you 

Ml  remain  in  this  room.    I  have  just 

othe  sheriff  to  let  no  one  leave  this 

>  until  I  say  so — no  one." 

[vas  about  half  past  five,  and  long  past 
ime  when  the  country  people  should 
*been  on  their  way  home.  But  nobody 
Anything;  there  was  a  sort  of  muttering 
I  courtroom,  but  they  knew  the  judge 
it  business.  And  then,  after  that,  you 
jhe  feeling  that  they  were  glad  they 
in't  go,  because  they  knew  that  some- 
n  was  bound  to  happen,  or  there  was  a 
jchance  anyway.  Jacob  hadn't  told  all 
lew — not  yet;  and  what  Jacob  knew 
More  important  than  what  happened  to 
■all  Peguee. 

ftd  this  time  it  really  was.  Randall 
j:e  was  already  as  good  as  acquitted, 
wuestion  now  was:  Who  else  had  been 
I  that  night?  Maybe  somebody  would 
ncob  to  stand  up  right  there  in  court 
j:ll  whose  shoes  he  had  seen.  Anyway, 
Uany  would  have  left  if  they  had  had 
stance,  until  the  trial  was  over.  Not  that 
mn't  all  over  already.  The  verdict,  in  the 
*  and  in  the  jury  box,  was  already 
<ed,  and  what  happened  until  it  was  an- 
j;ed  was  just  something  you  had  to  sit 
1/ait  through. 

Lon't  remember  myself  much  of  what 
said  by  Bob  Stackhouse,  except  that  it 
'hort,  or  by  Chet  Slemp,  but  I  do  re- 
iser the  look  on  Chet  Slemp's  face.  He 
sighting  and  running  away  at  the  same 
in  that's  the  way  he  looked;  and  even 
i  he  had  a  point,  you  could  see  he  knew 
My  would  believe  him;  and  when  he 
Mo  tackle  Jacob's  testimony — "nigger 
nee"  he  called  it,  "nigger  evidence" — 
mnded  like  a  crazy  man.  Every  time, 
le  came  back  to  it  three  or  four  times — 
ter  evidence."  Seemed  like  he  didn't 
ijhow,  or  when,  to  stop.  Finally,  Judge 
tmbe  charged  the  jury,  and  the  bailiff 
.em  out  through  a  door  at  the  back  of 
jom,  and  we  settled  down  to  wait. 

jE  DIDNT  have  to  wait  long — ten 
I  minutes  at  most — until  the  jury  filed 
:  in  and  the  foreman  gave  the  verdict 
jew  he  would  give. 

Sbody  said  anything — nobody,  that  is, 
M  Judge  Bascombe.  He  thanked  the 
,ind  said  he  thought  they  had  reached  a 
t  erdict,  and  then  he  looked  down  at 
call  Peguee  and  smiled,  a  sort  of  tired 
But  Randall  Peguee  didn't  smile 
I  He  was  waiting,  like  all  the  rest  of  us, 
pat  would  come  next. 

:  smile  left  Judge  Bascombe's  face  as 
Has  he  turned  away  from  looking  at 
rill  Peguee,  and  he  called  the  sheriff  to 

t  of  the  bench.  Then,  when  the  sheriff 
i  ome  and  taken  his  stand,  the  judge 
I'iacob,  will  you  come  here,  please?" 
iiotioned  to  his  eight, 
kpri  got  up  and  came  to  the  judge's  side, 
ihe  judge  said,  "Jacob,  you  said  the 

►  you  saw  were  not  Mr.  Randall's." 

1  Ob  said,  "No  sir,  Jedge  Bascombe  sir, 
^wasn't  Mr.  Randall's,"  and  when  he 
lioken  he  lowered  his  eyes  and  seemed 
t  looking  at  a  spot  on  the  floor  in  front 
n.  the  space  between  the  jury  box. 
I  the  jury  were  now  sitting  again,  and 
1  wyers. 

Ugt  Bascombe  said,  "Did  you  know, 
jjl.  whose  shoes  they  were?" 

Jacob  said,   "I    knowed."     He 
look  up  this  time,  but  kept  his  eyes 

d  you  know  them  if  you  saw  them 
l|  Jacob?" 
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"Yassir,"  Jacob  said,  "I  see  'em  now," 
and  still  he  didn't  move,  not  his  head,  but 
you  could  see  his  eyes  swing  in  a  half  cir- 
cle, the  way  they  had  done  once  before. 

The  judge  said,  "You  do?  Who's  wear- 
ing them,  Jacob?" 

Jacob  lifted  his  head  suddenly,  and  said, 
"Mr.  Slemp." 

What  happened  then  happened  so  fast 
you  couldn't  see  it.  Chet  Slemp  jumped  up 
on  the  run,  reached  for  his  gun,  and  was 
halfway  to  Jacob,  shouting  "You  dirty 
lyin'  nigger!"  before  the  sheriff,  along  with 
two  or  three  others,  grabbed  him  and  took 
the  gun  away  from  him. 

IT  WAS  the  gun  that  convicted  him,  in  the 
end.  The  sheriff  sent  it  away,  it  and  the 
bullet,  to  some  sort  of  expert  and  got  a  re- 
port that  the  bullet  had  been  fired  from  that 
gun;  and  when  Chet  Slemp's  lawyer,  a 
smart  one  from  Atlanta,  saw  the  report,  he 
knew  the  jig  was  up.  At  least,  folks  figured 
that  was  the  reason  Chet  Slemp  confessed, 
and  was  given  a  life  term. 

What  had  happened  was  that,  all  unbe- 
knownst to  anyone — was  Mrs.  McDowell 
mad  about  that! — Chet  Slemp  had  been 
carrying  on  with  Flobelle  Peguee  for  a  cou- 
ple of  months  and  thinking  he  was  like  all 
the  other  men  she'd  been  with.  But  he 
wasn't.  He  was  what  she  had  been  looking 
for  all  the  time,  and  she  went  plumb  crazy. 
When  he  saw  what  it  was  leading  to  he  tried 
to  break  it  up,  but  the  harder  he  tried  the 
crazier  she  got,  until  finally  he  was  half 
crazy  himself.  All  he  could  think  to  do  was 
to  keep  her  quiet  until  he  could  figure  some 
way  out. 

But  there  wasn't  any  way  out,  or  only 
one,  and  that  meant  to  him  throwing  away 
everything  he  wanted  and  had  worked  so 
hard  to  get,  everything  he  had  dreamed 
about  when  he  was  a  barefoot  cotton  picker. 
He  wouldn't  do  it,  that  was  all,  but  in  the 
meantime  he  had  to  humor  her,  and  that 
was  why  he  had  come  while  it  was  still  day- 
light. She  had  told  him  the  night  before  that 
if  he  didn't  show  up  by  six  o'clock,  she  was 
going  straight  to  his  wife. 

Chet  Slemp  hadn't  planned  to  kill  her.  He 
stuck  to  that  story.  It  was  just  that  he  was 
so  scared  what  Flobelle  would  do  that  he 
was  pretty  near  crazy,  and  when  she  told 
him  what  she  had  said  to  her  husband 
and  threatened,  if  he  didn't  take  her  away 
right  then  and  there,  that  she  would  spill 
the  whole  story,  he  pulled  the  gun  out  of 
his  pocket  and  swore  he  would  shoot  her  if 
she  did.  When  he  did  that,  she  made  a  grab 
for  it  and  the  gun  went  off.  Nobody  believed 
that  part  of  the  story,  but  I  think  most  peo- 
ple did  believe  he  hadn't  planned  to  kill  her. 

That  was  pretty  clear,  what  Chet  Slemp 
had  done,  and  why.  But  what  about  Jacob? 
In  the  first  place,  why  did  he  get  himself 
mixed  up  in  the  case?  Was  it  because  he 
didn't  like  Chet  Slemp  and  did  like  Randall 
Peguee?  Or  was  Mrs.  McDowell  right? 
When  she  heard  Jacob's  last  name  was 
Hammond,  she  said,  "Why,  of  course.  Ran- 
dall Peguee's  mother  was  a  Hammond,  and 
haven't  I  told  you  the  Hammonds,  black 
and  white,  always  stick  together?"  Maybe 
that  was  it.  But  maybe  it  was  just  that 
Jacob  wasn't  going  to  see  an  innocent  man 
punished,  not  if  he  could  help  it. 

One  thing  I  remember  as  clear  as  if  it  had 
happened  a  minute  ago:  When  Jacob  testi- 
fied the  first  time,  on  what  they  call  direct 
examination,  he  showed  plain  as  day,  when 
he  got  through,  that  he  didn't  want  that  to 
be  the  end.  When  the  judge  told  him  he 
could  step  down,  Jacob  said,  "You  mean 
I's  to  go  home?"  and  a  look  came  over  his 
face,  a  look  I  knew  I  had  seen  before,  that 
said  there  was  more  to  come.  It  was  Sadie's 
look,  the  same  look  she  put  on  when  she  had 
Mrs.  McDowell  where  she  had  to  ask  an- 
other question.  No  doubt  about  that,  and 
not  about  some  other  things.  But  there's 
plenty  about  a  lot,  and  to  this  day  I  can't  be 
sure,  not  downright  sure,  whether  Jacob 
was  dumb  like  most  people  thought  he  was. 
Sometimes  I  agree,  but  then,  as  I  said,  I 
remember  the  last  time  he  shined  my  shoes, 
when  his  "Spit?"  was  almost  a  laugh,  and  1 
could  have  sworn  he  winked.  the  end 
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8AM    BERMAN 


Mr.  Celler's  Peevish  Crusade 


REPRESENTATIVE   EMANUEL   CELLER 

of  New  York,  self-appointed  expert  on  econom- 
ics and  self-anointed  savior  of  "the  American 
way,"  has  busied  himself  for  the  better  part  of  a 
year  with  an  investigation  of  monopoly.  (Actu- 
ally, his  chief  concern  now  is  with  "oligopoly,"  a 
fiercely  monopolistic  monster  with  three  or  four 
heads. )  In  the  course  of  his  probe  he  has  sum- 
moned a  number  of  business  leaders  before  his 
House  Judiciary  subcommittee.  One  of  them  was 
Benjamin  F.  Fairless,  president  of  U.S.  Steel. 

A  few  days  before  Mr.  Fairless  was  scheduled 
to  appear  he  made  a  speech  in  Baltimore.  He 
told  his  audience  that  he  had  observed  that 
"Congressional  investigations  of  businessmen 
follow  a  standardized  pattern  that  has  not  been 
in  vogue  in  America  since  the  old  days  of  the 
Western  frontier,  when  the  established  procedure 
was  to  shoot  first  and  ask  questions  afterward." 

Mr.  Celler  happened  to  be  on  a  radio  program 
called  Capitol  Cloak  Room  that  same  evening. 
A  correspondent  on  the  program  told  the  con- 
gressman, somewhat  inaccurately,  that  Mr. 
Fairless  had  accused  him  of  "shooting  first  and 
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asking  questions  afterward."  Mn  Celler  said  he 
wasn't  much  concerned  with  what  Mr.  Fairless 
said  about  him:  "He  will  soon  appear  before 
our  committee  and  /  think  he'll  sing  a  little  dif- 
ferent tune  after  we  get  through  with  him." 

If  anyone  thinks  Mr.  Fairless'  quoted  state- 
ment was  extravagant  or  unjust,  we  commend  to 
him  the  words  of  Mr.  Celler  which  we  have  itali- 
cized. They  indicate  to  us  that  the  Representa- 
tive from  Brooklyn  was  ready  and  eager  to  shoot 
first,  having  already  found  the  witness  guilty  be- 
fore the  witness  had  a  chance  to  open  his  mouth. 
They  also  indicate  to  us  the  lack  of  impartiality 
which  has  characterized  his  investigation. 

Under  different  circumstances  his  vindictive- 
ness,  prejudgment  and  petty  personal  feuding 
might  be  no  worse  than  an  annoyance  to  the  ob- 
jects of  Mr.  Celler's  oddly  unjudicial  behavior. 
But  the  congressman  is  intent  on  tampering  with 
and  altering  the  whole  philosophy  and  structure 
of  the  national  economy.  He  is  looking  for  ways 
to  "amend"  the  present  antitrust  laws  so  they 
may  be  "kept  up  with  current  realities." 

The  "current  realities"  are  these:  There  are 


several  industrial  fields  where  three  or  four  1 
companies  do  a  majority  of  the  business. 
Celler  says  they  are  monopoly  partners  wh(U 
prices  and  prevent  newcomers  from  enteL 
these  fields.  His  generalities  aren't  very  aiu- 
rate,  but  that  doesn't  seem  to  bother  him.  he 
accused  are  guilty  as  charged — and  in  advajjt 

It  seemingly  hasn't  occurred  to  Mr.  Cellerl 
some  of  the  other  "experts"  on  his  comm 
that  a  company  might  grow  big  through 
ciency  and  achieve  success  through  hon 
They  apparently  don't  believe  that  size  and 
ciency  could  be  valuable  to  this  country 
might,  in  fact,  have  something  to  do  wi 
strength  and  industrial  pre-eminence.  Bign 
evil,  say  the  "experts,"  and  must  be  destro 

None  of  the  testimony  that  the  subcomm 
has  heard  has  made  Mr.  Celler  "sing  a  little 
ferent  tune."  He  seems  to  feel  perfectly  coi 
tent  to  outplan  and  outmastermind  all  the 
brains  of  American  business.   But  we  earn 
hope  that  Congress,  in  considering  his  legishl 
proposals,  will  also  consider  some  of  this  @ 
testimony.    We  would  commend,  among 
things,  the  statement  by  Mr.  Fairless  before 
subcommittee.  Here  are  a  few  excerpts: 

"United  States  Steel  is  large  because  it 
had  to  be,  in  order  to  do  the  big  jobs  that  i 
nation  has  demanded  of  it  in  war  and  peace. 

"United  States  Steel  is  successful  becau: 
customers  have  made  it  successful — becau 
has  served  their  needs  to  their  satisfaction 
has  continued  accordingly  to  enjoy  their  fi 

"United  States  Steel  is  profitable  becausi 
enterprise  must  be  profitable,  over  the  yei 
order  to  survive  . . .  [to]  provide  work  and  si 
ity  for  our  employees,  protect  our  investors,) 
do  our  part  in  producing  the  steel  upon 
150  million  Americans  depend  ...  Be  it  lar; 
small,  a  company  that  fails  benefits  no  one, 

"United  States  Steel  is  efficient  because 
by  being  efficient  can  it  remain  large  and  p 
able  and  successful  in  the  face  of  the  active  <| 
petition  it  must  meet  in  the  steel  industry. 

"Nearly  40  per  cent  of  all  the  money  th 
took  in  from  all  of  our  customers  last  year 
to  54,000  suppliers  from  whom  we  had  to 
chase  goods  and  services;  and  at  least  50,0(] 
these  suppliers  were  small  businesses. 

"It  was  only  a  few  years  ago — in  the  war 
— that  die  government  gloried  in  the  size 
industrial  giants  and  honored  them  for  c| 
successfully  the  giant  tasks  .  .  .  that  our  nat 
security  demanded.  It  called  upon  United  S| 
Steel  to  outproduce,  singlehanded,  all  the 
nations  put  together.   We  did  so. 

"But  when  the  war  was  over  .  .  .  the  go') 
ment  no  longer  acclaimed  us.  It  denouno 
because  we  could  not  produce  instantly  ai 
steel  that  was  needed  to  meet  the  pent-u] 
mands  of  a  world  that  had  been  starvin 
civilian  goods  for  four  long  years.  It  urged 
expand  our  plants  and  facilities.  And  we  di] 

"Today,  this  too  is  forgotten,  but  the  go 
ment  continues  to  attack  us.  It  now  apj 
that  we  are  too  big,  and  .  .  .  have  been  a 
time." 

Such  thoughts  as  these  certainly  ought 
weighed  carefully  against  an  untried,  inco 
sive,  inconsistent,  politically  flavored  schei) 
reduce  America's  industrial  organization 
collection  of  little  businesses  for  the  dot 
benefit  of  the  little  businessman.    And  if 
gress  is  to  look  into  the  sinfulness  and  danj 
bigness,  how  about  investigating  the  po 
peril  of  grandiose  plans  for  economic  refo 
the  hands  of  little  congressmen? 
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It's  9:32 — time  for  bedlam — in  Cabin  ,i 
Camp  Ohoha,  and  the  little  insomniacs  c 
about  to  make  Counselor  Bill  (whose  le 
letters  are  being  well  cased)  wish  he 
taken  that  road-construction  job  for 
summer  instead.  At  any  rate,  we  agree  \ 
a  Portland,  Oregon,  reader  who  says  Arji 
Stanley  and  Janice  Bercnstain  can  cap  1 
a  juvenile  situation  and  make  it  breathe  i 
shout  right  out  of  the  page.  You  can  ll 
this  one  without  half  listening;  so,  when  :t 
you  are,  be  thankful  you're  not  in  Cabijl 


Week's  Muil 


Wanted:  Competence  &  Efficien  I 

Editor:  Salvage:  New  Hope  for  the  InL 
(May  20th)  in  my  opinion  is  the  mosih. 
lightening  magazine  article  ever  publi-H 
in  lav  man's  language  on  the  tieatmenH 
mental  disease. 

To  what  extent  the  histamine  and  L 
mone  treatments  will  be  used  is  impos;lj 
to  determine;  however,  there  should  bfl 
excuse  for  hormone  therapy  not  being  p> 
ployed  in  every  state  hospital  througlui 
the  nation,  especially   in  view  of  its  w 
price.  A  good  many  state  hospitals  haven* 
used  one  of  the  most  effective  weapooH 
psychiatry,  that  of  psychoanalysis,  beck 
of  the  expense  involved  in  the  procedjfl 
There  are  countless  mental  patients  Lfl 
should  be  leading  a  happy,  normal  e|t- 
ence  but  for  the  incompetence  and  irfc. 
ciency  of  state  hospital  staffs,  which,  in  vm 
is  a  product  of  insufficient  funds  for  mo  W 
hospital  operation.    It  is  the  duty  of  en 
citizen  and  legislative  body  to  correct  (is 
deplorable  situation.   Until  this  conditiils 
vastly  improved,  the  taxpayers'  dollars! 
continue  to  support,  unnecessarily,  indi'.p-. 
als  who  could  be  making  their  own  I; 
D.  F.  Betz,  Lincoln,  >pr. 

A  Kind  Word  from  the  Law  I] 

Editor:  May  I  extend  the  sincere  thanijd 
our  enlire  organization  for  the  very  iifW 
able  article  on  the  Boston  Police  Deli 
ment  by  Howard  Whitman  (May  2i[). 
Naturally,  every  member  of  the  depart  nt 
is  gratified  that  a  magazine  with  the  wli 
wide  circulation  of  Collier's  should  iiiy 
such  a  fine  story  on  Boston.  The  articlenj 
ticularly  pleased  me  because  of  the  c  Jit 
given  to  the  men  of  our  force  by  Mr.  vm 
man,  who  observed  them  at  their  worlfij 
had  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  mannlM 
which  they  performed  their  duty. 

T.  F.  Sullivan,  Police  Commissir 
Boston,  if 

Suggested  Remedies 

Editor:  Your  editorial  Cozy  (May  A 
certainly  gives  us  much  food  foi  thol 
Logrolling  in  Congress  is  a  great  proll 
but  I  see  no  way  to  stop  it  until  the  vatf 
of  making  appropriations  is  changed. 

For  some  years  I  have  thought  thai 
power  to  originate  appropriations  shouj 
taken  away  from  Congress  and  placed  it 
hands  of  a  nonpolitical  budget  director! 
the  authority  of  Congress  be  limited  t<i 
ing  approval  of  the  budget  as  submittei 
to  make  such  reductions  as  might  be  if 
national  interest. 

Safeguards  should  be  placed  arounl 
budget  director  so  that  no  undue  prel 
might  be  put  on  him.  I  am  sure  that  :I 
congressmen  would  welcome  such  a  ell 
as  it  would  lift  the  pressure  that  will  af 
be  made  by  the  folks  back  home,  to  f 
new  post-office  building  or  some  other! 
ect.  Charles  A^  Nesom,  Dayton, I 

.  .  .  Your  editorial  leads  me  to  suggesl 
you  start  a  campaign  to  abolish  orr| 
(Continued  on  page  5 1) 
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means  that  after  blending,  instead  of  being  bottled  immediately, 
Old  Thompson  is  put  back  into  charred  oaken  barrels  to  assure 
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it  because  of  the  distinctive  flavor  it  gives  to  Old  Thompson. 
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"DAN  has  his  eye  right  on  the  target,  but  he'll  never  score  with  me 
until  he  learns  how  to  check  Dry  Scalp.  His  hair  looks  too  dull  and 
mussy  for  words.  Oh-oh,  loose  dandruff,  too!  But  when  I  tell  my 
friend  about  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic,  Dan  Cupid  will  be  the  archer!" 


IMPROVE  YOUR  LOOKS!  To  keep  your  hair  and  scalp  in  the  right 
condition,  use  a  few  drops  of  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic  every  day.  Makes 
your  hair  look  wonderful  .  .  .  checks  loose  dandruff  and  those  other 
annoying  signs  of  Dry  Scalp.  Contains  no  alcohol  or  other  drying 
ingredients.  It's  double  care  for  scalp  and  hair.  It's  economical,  too! 

Vaseline  HAIRTONIC 

TRADE    MARK  ® 
TOPS    IN    ENTERTAINMENT:    DR.   CHRISTIAN,   STARRING   JEAN  HERSHOLT,    ON    CBS 
EVERY    WEDNESDAY  NIGHT.  SEE  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  FOR  lOCAI.  BROADCAST  TIME. 
VASELINK  in  the  registered  trade  mark  of  the  Cheaebrougli  Mfg.  Co.,  Cona'd 
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PHOTO    BY    WALTER    E      FLOWERS    FROM    SCIENCE    PICTURE 


Made  up  of  20,000  facets,  a  water  beetle's  pin-size  eye 
can  reflect  such  objects  as  this  picture  of  Washington 


Not  long  ago,  a  scientist  made  a  remark- 
able photograph  of  a  water  beetle's  eye, 
which  is  smaller  than  the  head  of  a  pin, 
to  prove  that  each  of  its  20,000  facets  is 
a  perfect  lens  capable  of  reflecting  ob- 
jects. Thus,  it  could  be  a  mosaic  of 
hundreds  of  highly  magnified  facets 
bearing  identical  images  of  a  person  or 
object.  In  order  to  show  this  cornea  in 
this  way,  the  professor  removed  it  from 
a  beetle,  spread  it  flat  on  a  piece  of  glass, 
placed  over  it  a  picture  of  George  Wash- 
ington in  proper  focus  and  then  photo- 
graphed it  through  a  microscope. 

********* 

As  late  as  1900,  a  number  of  the  small 
circuses  that  traveled  about  this  country 
still  made  each  ticket  seller  pay  up  to 
$35  a  week  to  hold  his  job  because  it  was 
so  easy  and  profitable  to  shortchange 
the  excited  patrons.  The  privilege  of 
picking  their  pockets  when  they  were 
leaving  was  also  sold  each  season  to 
gangs  of  crooks.  To  help  them,  the  cir- 
cus owner  would  have  his  master  of 
ceremonies,  near  the  end  of  each  show, 
warn  the  spectators  to  beware  of  pick- 
pockets. Consequently,  every  man  in  the 
audience  would  quickly  feel  his  wallet 
and  unwittingly  reveal,  to  the  watching 
thieves,  the  pocket  in  which  he  carried  it. 

********* 

How  steadily  hand-played  musical  in- 
struments have  declined  in  popularity 
may  be  judged  by  the  number  of  pages 
that  has  been  devoted  to  them  in  the 
catalogues  of  a  large  U.S.  mail-order 
house.  This  book  carried  60  pages  in 
1905.  27  in  1915,  12  in  1925,  eight  in 
1935,  and  has  only  five  in  1950. 

********* 

Few  innocent  murder  victims  have  been 
scandalized  as  was  Dr.  Silber  C.  Pea- 
cock, a  highly  respectable  pediatrician 
of  Chicago,  who  was  killed  on  the  night 
of  January  2,  1936.  In  response  to  a 
late  phone  call  from  a  stranger,  he  had 
gone  to  see  a  sick  child;  and  his  body 


was  found  the  next  day  in  his  cai 
near  the  address  given  him.  The 
had  long  ceased  to  make  night  vi 
alleged  patient  did  not  exist  and  I  had 
been  shot,  knifed  and  bludgeone  bi 
not  robbed  of  his  valuable  jewelry,  .on- 
sequently,   the   public    believed 
that  he  had  probably  had  a  date    h  a 
woman  and  had  been  killed  by  h 
ous    husband.     Before    the   crir; 
solved,  various  persons  claimed  ll 
Peacock  had  sold  narcotics,  kept  Ic 
nest,  frequented  a  notorious  di 
performed  illegal  operations.  Tei 
later,   four   young   hoodlums  w< 
rested  and  confessed,  relating  ii 
how  they  had  lured  the  physician   t 
house,  attempted  to  rob  him  an 
had  killed  him  because  he  had  n.ted. 
They    were   convicted   and   give 
prison  sentences.     On  the  night 
murder,  the  boys  had  decided  to 
some  doctor  and  chanced  to  selec  Pea- 
cock's name  from  among  the  In 
listed  in  the  classified  telephone  be .. 

********* 

Early  one  morning  in  1935  in  Seile.  a 
restaurant  keeper  was  opening  hi 
for  the  day  when  he  noticed  a  amp 
gleefully  watching  a  nearby  chin 
was  on  fire.    Rushing  to  his  tele  one. 
he  turned  in  an  alarm,  then  call  the 
police  and  they  arrested  the  susp  ou> 
looking  tramp,  whose  name  wav 
Bruce  Driscoll.   All  Seattle  was  i 
to  learn  that  he  was  the  elush 
maniac  who,  in  the  previous  foui  :a[ 
had  set  afire  some  130  factories. 'ar 
houses  and  similar  structures.  ca>  ne 
property  damage  of  $6,500,000. 


********* 

For  more  than  12  years,  all 
fever  vaccine  used  throughout  tht 
has  been  made  from  a  single  ba 
ture  with  a  singular  history.  It  ' 
veloped  from  a  strain  obtained 
sample  of  blood  which  was  take 
an  infected  Negro  in  1927  at  the 
feller  Laboratory  in  Lagos,  Nig 
West  Africa. 
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A  collection  of  more  than  600  stories  from  this  column  is  note  available  in  a  booh 
Keep  Up  with  the  World  (288  pp.,  $2),  published  by  Crosmt  &  Dunlap,  Neic  Yorl 
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Business  competition . . . 


rom  competition 

in  oil  research . . . 


<^r^nffk  "A^ 
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CLMRANCf/ 
SALE 


produces  ideas . . . 


<^5^^y\ 


that  get  results. 


have  come  1200  oil  products . . .    for  your  comfort  and  convenience. 


You're  always  at  your  best  when  you're  com- 
peting with  someone.  Yes,  rivalry  spurs  us  all  on 
to  greater  and  greater  efforts. 

Competition  works  the  same  way  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness. From  modern  rocket  fuels  to  rust  preventives, 
every  one  of  the  1200  products  developed  by  the 
oil  industry  was  born  out  of  rivalry  and  brought 
up  on  competition. 

Today,  you're  getting  the  world's  finest  fuels, 
lubricants  and  gasolines  —  at  the  world's  lowest 
prices  — because  many  thousands  of  individual  oil 


firms  of  all  sizes  are  competing  with  rivals  to  earn 
your  approval,  win  your  business.  Competition 
spurs  each  firm  on:  to  discover  more  oil;  deliver  it 
faster,  cheaper;  develop  more  and  better  oil  prod- 
ucts; improve  service  — right  from  the  oil  wells  to 
your  neighborhood  service  station. 

For  an  individual  or  an  industry,  freedom  to  com- 
pete means  freedom  to  progress. 

Constant  competition  in  oil  is  your  guarantee  of 
progress  in  this  important  American  industry  — 
progress  for  you. 


Thousands  of  oil  companies  mean  competition . . . 

competition  means  progress . . .  ^rtriitZZ^ 

progress  means  better  living  for  everyone       ,<p 


s/asQP.nmn 


Oil  Industry  Information  Committee,  50  It 'est  50th  St.,  ISeiv  York 
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For  35  Summers 

The  Biggest  Money-Saving  Attraction 

of  the  Entire  Year 

For  Top-Quality  Tire  Buyers 


This  is  your  local   General   Tire   Dealer's 
one   and   only  Annual   Vacation   Tire   Sale 

•  • .  offering  savings  up  to  25%  or  more  on  every 

tire  in  his  store. 


This    annual    event    is    your    General    Dealer's    way    of    introducing 

General  quality  to  new  customers  who   have  always  wanted  to  be 

able   to  afford   it.  He  knows  that  the  extra   mileage,  blowout  safety, 

quick-stopping  protection  and  cushioned  comfort  of  Generals  will  keep 

them  as  satisfied   customers  for  years  and  years.   If  you   will  need  tires 

anytime  this  year,  don't  miss  this  unmatched  value  event.  General's  famous 

Puncture-Sealing  Safety  Tubes  are  included,  too.  See  your  General  Dealer  today! 
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By  LAWRENCE  LADER 


Before  a  ehild  is  six  he  may  be  beset  by  emotional  problems  that  later  will 
lead  to  violent  psychiatric  disorders.  It  is  vital  that  he  be  treated  early 


k W  7  HEN  the  doorbell  rang.  Fred  Kroly  went 

kV/  to  answer  it.  From  the  living  room  we 
could  hear  the  murmur  of  voices.  Then  he 
Murned  and  whispered  to  his  wife,  "It's  Mrs. 
urnet.  She  wants  to  know  how  Peter  is." 

Mary  Kroly  winced.  "I  don't  want  to  see  her." 

"Why  don't  you  try?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  she  said.  "No.  No.  Tell  her  I'm  sick, 
ell  her  I'm  out.    Tell  her  anything."   She  buried 

r  face  in  her  hands.  When  she  spoke  again,  her 
aice  was  strained.  "I've  never  lied  before  in  my 
fe,"  she  explained,  "but  that's  all  I've  been  doing 
»e  last  few  months.  How  can  I  tell  her  the  truth? 
low  can  I  tell  any  of  them?  I  keep  saying  Peter's 
way  at  school.  But  when  I  go  to  the  grocery,  when 
walk  down  the  street,  I  hear  the  whispering,  and  I 
now  no  one  really  believes  me.  It's  getting  so  bad, 
red  and  I  just  sit  here  and  hide." 

Fred  and  Mary  Kroly 's  red-brick  house  on  that 
uict  Newark,  New  Jersey,  street  was  as  solid  and 
ell  kept  as  their  neighbors'.  She  belonged  to  the 
ime  bridge  club  as  the  other  wives  and  he  had 
laved  poker  Monday  nights  with  the  same  bunch 
M  \ears.  But  now  there  was  one  big  difference, 
he  Kiolys  had  a  nine-year-old  son  in  a  mental  in- 
itution. 

"I  never  thought  it  could  happen  to  us,"  Mary 
rroly  sobbed.  "Maybe  to  slum  families.  Maybe 
•>  families  already  blighted  by  alcoholism  and  in- 
anity. But  never  in  a  respectable  neighborhood 
fherc  the  lathers  earned  comfortable  incomes  and 
be  mothers  were  hard-working  members  of  the 
arent-teacher  association." 

But  it  hod  happened  on  that  serene,  tree-lined 
in  Newark,  and  it  is  happening  to  the  same 

iid  dI  ordinary,  decent  families  all  over  the  coun- 

y. 

In  a  Boston  clinic,  I  saw  a  seven-year-old  girl, 


daughter  of  a  prosperous  attorney,  who  never 
spoke,  only  roared  like  a  lion. 

In  a  New  Jersey  treatment  center,  I  saw  a  freckle- 
faced  twelve-year-old  boy,  son  of  a  highly  respected 
civic-minded  couple,  who  two  months  before  had 
threatened  to  kill  every  child  on  his  block  and 
tried  to  set  fire  to  his  own  house. 

On  a  bed  in  an  Oregon  hospital  a  curly-haired 
five-year-old  girl  sat  and  talked  quietly  to  the  pur- 
ple crayon  in  her  hand.    "Good  crayon,"  she  said 


If  your  child  needed  psychiatric  treat- 
ment in  an  institution,  where  could  you 
send  him? 

The  shocking  fact  is  that  in  28  out  of  our 
48  states,  absolutely  no  public  or  private 
institutional  facilities  are  available  for  the 
emotionally  sick  "child.  Only  35  hospitals  in 
the  entire  country,  according  to  latest  sta- 
tistics, admit  children  with  nervous  and 
mental  afflictions.  Bright  spots  exist:  New 
York  has  five  inpatient  institutions  that 
admit  such  children,  California  5,  Rhode 
Island  2,  Massachusetts  2,  Ohio  2,  Kan- 
sas 2.  But  vast  areas  of  the  country  are 
barren  of  any  such  facilities. 

We  who  have  been  so  generous  in  pro- 
viding supermodern  hospitals  for  young- 
sters with  palsy  and  polio,  rheumatic  hearts 
and  tuberculosis,  should  find  pause  in  this 
grim  statistical  proof  of  the  way  we  have 
ignored  and  forgotten  our  children  with 
crippled  minds.  The  Editor 


over  and  over  again.  The  girl  didn't  recognize  her 
own  mother.  For  months  she  had  spoken  only  to 
the  crayon. 

The  child  whose  body  has  been  crippled  by  polio 
or  rheumatic  fever  has  long  been  the  subject  of  na- 
tional attention.  But  the  tragedy  of  the  child  with 
the  crippled  mind  is  still,  by  and  large,  unpublicized 
— despite  some  alarming  statistics. 

In  Oregon,  the  state's  Mental  Health  Associa- 
tion reports:  "Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  children  in 
the  third  grade,  21  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the 
fifth  grade  are  now  emotionally  damaged — so  much 
so  that  they  need  individual  psychiatric  treatment 
if  they  are  to  become  adequate  adults."  The  same 
high  percentage  of  mental  illness  has  been  found 
among  children  in  Ohio,  Virginia,  Delaware — in 
almost  every  other  state  surveyed.  And  take  a  look 
at  the  nation-wide  picture:  Of  every  1,000  children 
in  the  country,  50  to  60  of  them  will  have  emotional 
maladjustments  requiring  psychiatric  treatment,  ac- 
cording to  California's  lnglewood  Juvenile  Malad- 
justment Survey. 

Nor  do  statistics  alone  indicate  the  full  depth  of 
the  tragedy.  For  a  single  case  like  Peter  Kroly's 
usually  involves  half  a  dozen  people — parents, 
grandparents,  brothers,  sisters.  I  found  this  out  as 
soon  as  I  entered  the  Kroly  house.  Guilt  hung  over 
every  room.  "We  tried.  We  tried  hard."  Mary 
Kroly  said.  "How  did  we  fail?  What  did  we  do 
that  was  wrong?"  Because  thousands  of  other  par- 
ents have  asked  the  same  question.  I  followed  this 
one  case,  which  is  much  like  any  other,  and  tried 
to  put  the  answers  together.  (The  family  name  used 
in  this  report  is  not  real,  though  the  story  is  a  true 
one.  Naturally,  Collier's  would  not  embarrass  the 
parents  of  the  child.) 

Mary  Kroly,  is  a  thin,  dark-haired  woman,  still 
pretty  at  thirty-seven.   As  a  child,  she  had  fought 
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constantly  with  her  father.  He  dominated  her  com- 
pletely, and  she  hated  him  for  it.  Yet  the  red-brick 
house  belonged  to  him.  and  when  she  married  Fred 
Kroly,  who  was  making  only  a  modest  salary,  they 
agreed  to  live  there  until  they  could  afford  a  house 
of  their  own. 

But  they  stayed  on.  Peter  was  born  there,  born 
into  an  atmosphere  of  tension  and  squabbling. 
"When  my  father  shouted  at  me."  Mary  Kroly  re- 
called, "the  whole  house  shook.  Peter  would  al- 
ways cry  and  sometimes  he'd  get  so  upset  he'd  go 
over  and  hit  my  father  to  make  him  stop." 

Father's  Will  to  Dominate  Survives 

Mary  Kroly's  father  died  a  few  years  after  Peter 
was  born,  but  the  tension  was  transferred  to  her 
and  her  son.  She  fussed  over  him  endlessly,  never 
letting  him  go  out  of  the  house  to  play  with  other 
children.  "I  was  afraid  he'd  get  hit  by  a  car  or 
something,"  she  explained.  As  Peter  grew  older 
and  developed  a  will  of  his  own,  his  mother's  pro- 
tectiveness  became  a  struggle  to  dominate  him  just 
as  her  father  had  dominated  her. 

Fred  Kroly,  who  worked  in  a  Newark  insurance 
office,  paid  little  attention  to  his  son  except  when 
Peter  interfered  with  normal  routine.  If  Peter 
knocked  over  a  chair  his  father  snapped  at  him. 
If  he  asked  for  a  piece  of  candy,  the  automatic  an- 
swer was  "No."  Fred  Kroly  had  no  understanding 
of  childish  mischief.  Once,  when  Peter  pulled  up  a 
stake  from  the  yard  fence,  his  father  took  him  into 
the  house  and,  without  explaining  to  his  son  what 
he  had  done  wrong,  beat  him  severely.  Fred  Kroly's 
favorite  expression  was:  "When  you're  good,  we 
love  you.  When  you're  bad,  we  hate  you."  Peter 
soon  concluded  that  he  was  unloved  most  of  the 
time. 

There  were  ways  for  a  child  to  fight  back.  He 
began  to  refuse  to  eat  most  of  the  food  set  before 
him,  and  mealtime  became  a  perpetual  conflict. 
Knowing  his  mother's  fondness  for  the  movies  and 
the  importance  the  weekly  poker  game  held  for  his 
lather,  Peter  was  often  able  to  punish  them  by  re- 
fusing to  go  to  sleep  unless  they  stayed  home.  When 
his  father  spanked  him.  he  would  fly  into  tantrums, 
screaming,  "You  can  hit  me  till  you  kill  me!  But  I 
still  won't  obey!" 

When  Peter  was  four,  his  grandmother  took  a 
summer  cottage  on  the  Jersey  shore.  Both  Fred 
and  Mary  were  working,  but  they  thought  Peter 
would  enjoy  the  beach.  He  was  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  a  trick  to  get  him  out  of  the  way. 
When  his  parents  visited  him  on  week  ends,  he 
grew  hysterical  and  fought  to  go  back  to  the  city 
with  them. 

Six  months  later  a  sister,  Terry,  was  born.  Peter 
was  surer  than  ever  that  he  was  unwanted.  If  he 
tried  to  get  near  the  baby,  his  father  would  snap, 
"Stay  away  from  her  with  your  dirty  hands."  He 
was  punished  for  the  slightest  noise  or  fuss  he  made, 
and  the  more  he  was  punished,  the  more  he  misbe- 
haved. He  broke  dishes,  threw  his  food  on  the 
floor.  Although  he  had  been  toilet-trained  by  three, 
he  suddenly  reverted  to  infantile  habits,  soiled 
himself  continually,  and  insisted  on  wearing  his 
oldest  and  dirtiest  clothes.  He  developed  a  violent 
urge  for  self-destruction  and  delighted  in  frighten- 
ing his  parents  by  rushing  into  the  street  and  dodg- 
ing in  front  of  trucks. 

One  day  he  even  attacked  his  baby  sister.  He  was 
locked  in  his  room  till  the  next  morning.  Later,  his 
mother  took  him  for  a  walk.  They  stopped  to  greet 
some  neighbors.  Mrs.  Kroly  told  him  to  shake 
hands.  He  refused  and  began  to  curse.  "You're  a 
dirty  old  thing!"  he  shouted  at  his  mother.  She 
dragged  him  home,  while  he  continued  to  curse  and 
spit  at  her  angrily.  Peter  was  now  almost  an  out- 
cast in  his  own  house. 

At  this  point,  why  didn't  Fred  and  Mary  Kroly 
realize  there  was  something  seriouslv  wrong  with 
Peter? 

"Of  course,  we  were  worried."  Mary  Kroly  said. 
"But  we  thought  it  was  just  a  temporary  thing.  We 
were  sure  he'd  outgrow  it." 
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How  many  parents  have  made  the  same  mistake? 
How  many  have  repealed  those  same  dangerous 
words:  We  thought  he'd  outgrow  it?  "No  child 
ever  really  outgrows  an  emotional  problem,"  a 
noted  New  York  child  psychiatrist  told  me.  "If  al- 
lowed to  go  unchecked,  it  may  not  only  grow  more 
complex  but  new  problems  may  be  added." 

Psychiatrists  know  that  the  most  serious  emo- 
tional problems  take  root  during  a  child's  first  six 
years.  Again  and  again  at  Boston  Psychopathic 
Hospital,  at  Indianapolis'  Mental  Hospital,  at  New 
York's  Bellevue,  I  saw  dramatic  proof  of  this  in 
adolescent  boys  and  girls,  already  emotionally 
broken,  whose  parents  delayed  treatment  for  them 
— often  till  much  of  the  damage  had  been  done. 

Even  at  six,  when  Peter  entered  first  grade,  his 
parents  still  refused  to  take  the  warning  signals  seri- 
ously. But  what  about  the  school?  Weren't  his 
teachers  aware  of  what  was  happening  to  Peter? 
Thrown  suddenly  into  a  classroom  with  40  other 
children,  Peter's  emotional  problems  became  in- 
tensified. He  seemed  unable  to  pay  attention  to  the 
teacher.  When  she  announced  that  she  was  going  to 
read  a  story,  he  would  get  up  and  wander  aimlessly 
around.  He  made  no  friends.  Either  he  fought  with 
the  other  boys  and  girls,  or  he  sat  moodily  in  a  cor- 
ner. He  began  to  destroy  school  property  and 
scrawl  obscene  words  on  the  blackboard.  He  took 
special  delight  in  ripping  his  own  clothes  to  pieces. 

Peter's  teacher  lost  patience  quickly  and  made 
little  attempt  to  handle  him.  She  began  to  call  him 
"that  crazy  kid."  The  other  children  picked  up 
the  phrase  and  taunted  him  with  it.  When  Peter 
began  to  run  wild,  the  teacher  simply  sent  him  to 
the  principal's  office.  Month  after  month  his  re- 
port cards  grew  worse.  Mrs.  Kroly  went  to  see  the 
principal.  "I  tried  to  explain  the  trouble  we'd  had 
with  Peter."  she  said.  "I  begged  him  to  bear  with 
us  a  little  longer."  The  principal  told  her  he'd  think 
it  over.  Then,  a  week  later,  without  warning  or  ex- 
planation, came  a  letter  from  his  office  notifying 
her  not  to  send  Peter  to  school  any  longer. 

"I  hardly  had  the  courage  to  tell  Peter,"  Mrs. 
Kroly  told  me.  "Think  of  it.  They  were  just  throw- 
ing him  out  on  the  street.  They  didn't  even  tell  me 
w  here  I  could  go  for  help.  'Why  can't  they  give  me 
another  chance?"  Peter  kept  asking  me.  He  was  like 
a  frightened  little  animal,  afraid  to  leave  the  house. 
When  he  saw  his  former  classmates,  they  laughed 
at  him.  It  got  so  bad  that  he'd  walk  half  a  mile  to 
avoid  them,  and  run  to  hide  if  he  saw  them  com- 
ing." 

Why  couldn't  the  school  have  done  something 
for  Peter?  Where  were  its  child-guidance  experts, 
its  social  workers,  its  psychologists? 

Too  Few  Psychiatric  Social  Workers 

I  asked  this  of  Dr.  Bruce  Robinson,  who  directs 
Newark's  Child  Guidance  Bureau.  "A  case  like 
Peter's."  he  said,  "should  have  been  placed  right  in 
the  hands  of  the  psychiatric  social  worker.  But 
don't  ask  me  why  we  didn't  have  one  at  Peter's 
school.    Ask  the  taxpayers." 

Dr.  Robinson  banged  the  sheaf  of  papers  on  his 
desk.  "Look  at  these  figures.  They're  the  budget 
for  my  bureau.  We've  got  55  schools  in  the  city. 
The  most  one  psychiatric  social  worker  can  cover 
is  two  schools.  We  should  have  a  minimum  of  28 
social  workers.  Instead  we've  got  five.  That  means 
that  45  schools  in  this  city  have  no  psychiatric 
social  workers.  I've  asked  for  more,  actually  begged 
for  them.  In  last  year's  budget  they  promised  me 
10.  At  the  last  minute  they  slashed  the  appropria- 
tion back  again  to  five." 

What  it  Peter  Kroly  had  gone  to  school  in  an- 
other city?  What  school  systems  have  child-guid- 
ance programs  that  meet  the  highest  standards  of 
psychiatric  practice?  "Unfortunately,  very  few," 
says  Dr.  Abraham  Barhash.  director  of  the  Division 
on  Community  Clinics  of  the  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene.  "Most  cities  just  haven't 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  taking  care  of  the 
emotional  health  of  our  children  during  the  crucial 
years  at  school." 


Of  course,  there  are  exceptions.  Rochester.  New 
York,  has  since  1946  had  an  outstanding  Child 
Guidance  Clinic  with  full-time  psychiatrists,  psy- 
chologists and  social  workers.  Minneapolis  has  pi- 
oneered in  in-service  mental  health  training  for  its 
teachers  and  handles  2,500  cases  a  year  through  its 
school  guidance  program.  New  York  City's  Child 
Guidance  Department,  with  23  complete  clinical 
teams,  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  But  most 
school  systems  that  have  guidance  programs  are 
severely  limited  by  their  inadequate  staffs  and  low 
budgets.  . 

Sitting  in  the  stillness  of  the  Kroly  living  room.  I 
learned  what  this  means  to  a  father  and  mother  and 
their  son.  "After  Peter  was  thrown  out  of  school." 
Mary  Kroly  said.  "I  was  at  my  wits'  end.  I  didn't 
know  where  to  turn.  I  was  afraid  to  leave  Peter  in 
the  house  with  the  baby.  I  was  even  more  afraid  to 
let  him  run  wild  in  the  streets." 

Finally  a  relative  got  in  touch  with  a  local  psychi- 
atrist. The  psychiatrist  examined  Peter  and  talked 
to  Mrs.  Kroly  during  two  lengthy  visits.  His  con- 
clusion was  that  Peter  showed  definite  neurotic 
manifestations  and  needed  immediate  treatment. 
But  on  Fred  Kroly's  S85-a-week  salary,  they 
couldn't  afford  a  private  psychiatrist. 

The  only  solution  was  to  seek  the  help  of  a  social 
welfare  agency  with  child-guidance  facilities.  In 
all  Newark,  there  was  only  one — the  Jewish  Child 
Care  Association. 

Tracing  a  Neurosis  to  Its  Source 

The  case  was  put  in  the  hands  of  Louis  Brandzel, 
director  of  guidance.  Three  times  a  week.  Peter 
was  brought  to  the  agency's  clinic  where  he  was 
studied  and  observed  by  psychiatric  social  workers. 
Seeking  to  piece  together  the  complex  picture  of  Pe- 
ter's home  environment.  Brandzel  held  regular  in- 
terviews with  Mrs.  Kroly.  "It  was  soon  apparent," 
Brandzel  told  me,  "that  the  parents  needed  as  inten- 
sive treatment  as  the  child.  Neither  had  any  real 
understanding  of  the  extent  of  their  son's  neurosis 
and  the  part  that  they  had  played  in  it.  It  would  take 
months  of  therapy  to  give  them  insight  and  guid- 
ance." 

But  the  immediate  necessity  was  to  remove  Peter 
from  his  home  environment  and  place  him  in  an  in- 
stitution where  he  could  receive  24-hour-a-day 
treatment. 

Fortunately  for  Peter.  New  Jersey  was  one  of 
the  few  states  where  such  institutions  for  children 
existed.  He  was  sent  to  the  Arthur  Brisbane  Child 
Treatment  Center,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  psy- 
chiatric care  of  children.  Located  near  the  coast 
in  the  former  mansion  of  the  journalist  and  donated 
to  the  state  by  his  widow,  the  center  is  set  deep  in 
the  woods,  surrounded  by  lakes  and  playgrounds — 
a  far  cry  from  the  barred  windows  and  bolted  doors 
of  most  state  hospitals.  Neither  doctors  nor  nurses 
wear  uniforms.  Beds  are  painted  gay  colors.  Each 
child  has  his  own  bureau  and  locker  for  his  clothes 
and  toys.  There  are  no  locks  on  the  doors,  no  wall 
or  fence  around  the  estate. 

Although  the  waiting  list  at  Brisbane  is  long.  Pe- 
ter's case  was  considered  serious  enough  for  him  to 
be  admitted  immediately.  Peter  had  to  be  carried 
through  the  front  door,  kicking  and  screaming.  He 
stayed  sullenly  in  his  room  till  dinnertime. 

At  first  he  was  allowed  to  let  off  steam.  For  days 
he  did  nothing  but  wander  around  the  grounds.  In 
the  dining  room,  he  tried  breaking  a  few  dishes; 
no  one  seemed  to  care.  No  matter  how  badly  he 
acted,  the  motherly  social  worker  in  charge  of  his 
room  brought  him  new  toys  and  read  to  him  before 
bedtime. 

"Our  first  job."  explained  Dr.  George  Lussier, 
who  has  been  director  of  Brisbane  since  its  found- 
ing, "is  to  make  the  child  feel  at  home  and  get  him 
to  realize  that  he  is  loved  and  appreciated  as  an  in- 
dividual. When  a  child  comes  here,  he  is  usually 
filled  with  conflicting  emotions  and  pent-up  hate. 
We've  got  to  give  this  hate  a  chance  to  escape." 

Peter  was  put  through  the  standard  routine 
of  physical  examinations,  (Continued  on  page  71) 
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ian  Devil 


By  HANNIBAL  COONS 


Now  look  what's  happening  to  George,  the  dizziest  press  agent  that  ever  lied 
for  a  living.  He's  playing  nursemaid  to  a  fur-hearing  movie  star  who  hites 


FEDERAL  PICTURES 
Hollywood,  California 
From  RICHARD  L.  REED 
Director  of  Publicity 


June  15, 1950 
Air  Mail 


Mr.  George  Seibert 

Special  Representative,  Federal  Pictures 

Hotel  Stevens 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Dear  George: 

George,  you'll  be  delighted  to  know  that  Eve  been  think- 
ing about  you.  You've  been  slaving  away  in  those  stuffy  ho- 
tel rooms  all  winter,  carrying  out  my  often  whimsical  orders, 
and  what  you  need  is  some  fresh  air.  How  would  you  like  to 
just  drop  everything,  and  get  behind  the  wheel  of  a  good  car? 

In  other  words,  I've  got  a  little  trip  planned  for  you. 

You  are  possibly  aware  that  we  arc  about  to  start  another 
of  our  splendid  pictures  out  here,  to  be  called,  this  time,  Tas- 


manian  Nights.  As  usual,  the  locale  is  new,  but  the  plot  is 
old  Opus  No.  1.  Why  they  hire  writers  out  here  1  will  never 
know;  all  they  really  need  is  one  writer,  and  plenty  of  carbon 
paper.  This  time  boy  and  girl  meet  in  Tasmania,  or  "Down 
Under,"  as  we  call  it,  and  just  exactly  what  you  expect  goes 
on.  For  nine  reels.  I've  seen  the  script,  and  it's  a  real  dog. 
It  is  going  to  take  inspired  sales  effort  on  this  one  to  keep 
the  popcorn  from  going  completely  stale. 

The  only  possible  point  of  interest  about  the  thing  is  that 
we're  actually  going  to  use  some  of  those  ridiculous  animals 
they  have  down  there  in  it — wombats,  wallabies,  duck-billed 
platypuses  and  what  the  hell  not — and  so  the  only  thing  I  can 
see  for  us  to  do  is  to  temporarily  go  into  the  circus  dodge. 

Our  shipment  of  these  storybook  beasts  is  even  now 
warping  into  New  York  harbor,  and  in  sheer  desperation  I 
have  figured  out  a  small  gag.  The  Griffith  Park  Zoo  here  has 
arranged  to  ship  out  this  fun-loving  cargo,  board  and  room 
them  while  we're  making  the  picture,  and  purchase  them  at 
a  slight  discount  when  we're  through.  So  far  so  good.  If  we 
could  just  sell  some  of  our  other  (Continued  on  page  42) 
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Toward  the  Industrial  Atomic 


The  former  Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  proposes 
specific  steps  for  opening  a  great  new  frontier  in  enterprise  by  a 
change  from  Government  Monopoly  to  Competitive  American  Industry 


THE  American  people  have  been  sold  the  big- 
gest gold  brick  in  our  history.  This  brick  is  the 
notion  that  a  few  of  our  bright  people  discov- 
ered the  Secret  Formula  of  the  Atom,  a  secret  we 
can  keep  by  locking  it  in  a  vault.  It  is  this  gold  brick 
that  has  misled  and  frightened  many  otherwise 
steady  people  into  thinking  that  the  atom  is  a 
weapon  and  nothing  else,  when  the  truth  is  that  here 
is  a  great  new  field  of  knowledge  that  can  be  con- 
verted to  the  peaceful  service  of  humankind.  It  is, 
largely,  this  emphasis  on  "the  Secret"  that  accounts 
for  the  continuation  of  the  present  airtight  Govern- 
ment Monopoly  of  the  industrial  atom,  a  strange 
and  un-American  course. 

Such  a  frame  of  mind  as  this  makes  it  tough  to  get 
back  to  common  sense  again,  but  I  believe  it  can  be 
done.  In  this  article  I  propose  to  suggest  ways  we 
can  develop  the  atom  as  we  normally  would  any 
new  industrial  knowledge:  through  private  indus- 
try and  competition. 

Several  weeks  ago  (Collier's  for  June  17th)  I 
criticized  the  idea  of  Government  Monopoly  of 
information,  experimentation  and  development  of 
the  industrial  atom.  But  it  would  smack  of  the 
demagogue  if,  as  the  first  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  I  strongly  con- 
demned a  course  of  public  policy  without  being 
prepared  to  say  what  I  think  should  be  done  about 
it.  This  is  more  emphatically  true  since  I  was 
among  those  who,  back  in  1945  and  1946,  were 
unable  to  see  any  alternative  to  the  course  of  Gov- 
ernment Monopoly.  But  on  the  basis  of  experi- 
ence, experience  we  did  not  have  in  1946,  and  in 
view  of  such  new  facts  as  the  Russian  atomic  bomb, 
1  am  convinced  that  our  Monopoly  course  is  no 
longer  justified  and  should  be  drastically  changed. 


This  does  not  mean  abandoning  secrecy  about 
the  military  atom;  on  the  contrary  I  believe  that 
narrowing  the  area  we  try  to  keep  secure  will  make 
military  secrecy  more  effective. 

We  can  free  the  atom  for  America's  industrial 
genius  and  still  maintain  sensible  military  secrecy. 

I  believe  in  secrecy  about  atomic  weapons,  and 
particularly  the  status  of  their  development.  This 
is  a  clear  necessity.  But  this  necessity  does  not 
justify  the  enormous  and  all-embracing  scope  of 
Government  Monopoly  of  information,  plants,  ma- 
terials and  know-how  now  provided  for. 

Government  Monopoly  of  an  entire  industrial 
potentiality  is  not  the  only  way  to  protect  and  con- 
trol information  of  military  importance.  Our  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Forces  manage  to  protect  secrets 
about  their  weapons  and  equipment  without  going 
to  the  extreme  of  establishing  Government  Monop- 
oly of  the  entire  industry  that  produces  those  secret 
weapons. 

The  reasons  for  military  secrecy  as  to  atomic 
weapons  are  excellent  ones.  They  are  not,  however, 
different  in  kind  from  those  that  apply  to  radar,  or 
submarine  design,  or  detectors  of  various  kinds,  or 
guided  missiles,  or  bacteriological  warfare  agents. 

We  should,  in  my  opinion,  reshape  our  atomic 
military  secrecy  requirements  to  something  more 
nearly  resembling  the  limits  that  prevail  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  to  all  other  branches  of 
armament. 

What  is  the  best  way  for  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try to  gain  the  full  benefits  of  the  industrial  atom, 
and  to  secure  those  peaceful  benefits  as  quickly  as 
possible?  This  is  the  issue. 


I  believe,  as  do  many  Americans,  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  government  can  do  a  particular  job 
more  appropriately  than  can  private  enterprise.  In 
my  opinion,  one  illustration  is  the  development  of 
our  vast  rivers  for  flood  control,  navigation,  power 
and  irrigation.  But  the  industrial  atom  is  by  no 
means  such  a  case. 

I  assert  that  the  present  course  of  Government 
Monopoly  is  not  that  best  way.  Government  Mo- 
nopoly is  an  appropriate  way  to  provide  atomic 
weapons  and  other  atomic  military  devices.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  way  to  put  the  atom  to  work  for 
mankind.  It  will  not  put  the  industrial  atom  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  industry  and  commerce, 
where  it  can  flourish. 

Only  industry — as  proprietor  and  manager  and 
investor — can  do  the  actual  job  of  developing  in- 
dustry. 


Would  my  proposal  of  private  development, 
should  it  be  adopted,  make  it  impossible  ever  to 
have  effective  international  control  of  atomic  weap- 
ons? Does  the  position  taken  in  this  article  mean  I 
have  abandoned  my  views  about  an  international 
Atomic  Development  Authority  which  in  1946  my 
colleagues  and  I  proposed? 

International,  not  national  or  private,  ownership 
and  operation  of  such  plants  as  those  producing 
uranium  235  and  plutonium  were  indeed  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  Report  on  the  International 
Control  of  Atomic  Energy.  That  principle  is  em- 
bodied in  the  Baruch  Plan  as  well  as  the  plan  later 
approved  by  virtually  all  nations  except  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. My  present  proposal  about  the  industrial  atom 
would  not  bar  an  agreement  for  international  con- 
trol if,  at  some  future  time,  the  Atomic  Develop- 
ment Authority  idea  were  agreed  upon  by  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

What  needs  to  be  done?  How  can  American  in- 
dustry get  the  first  shovels  into  the  ground? 

The  broad  beginning  is  for  the  country  to  believe 
that  something  can  be  done.  We  must  stop  resign- 
ing ourselves  to  a  living  denial  of  the  things  we 
stand  for. 

The  transformation  from  Government  Monop- 
oly to  Competitive  Development  ought  to  be  ac- 
complished by  a  number  of  steps  or  stages.  To 
wait  until  the  whole  change  can  be  made  in  one 
gulp  will  be  to  wait  too  long. 

The  first  definite  step  is  to  provide  access  to  the 
realities  of  this  atomic  industry  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  Americans  who  are  now  outside  the  stock- 
ade. 

This  must  be  the  starting  point,  otherwise  only 
the  Inner  Circle  will  know  enough  to  help  design 
concrete  and  workable  measures.  That  kind  of  help 
can  come  from  the  Inner  Circle  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  When  you  yourself  are  inside  the  fence,  with 
the  best  of  motives  your  zeal  to  admit  others  is  not 
likely  to  be  great.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  for  men 
who  are  themselves  well  informed,  at  firsthand  and 
in  working  detail,  to  understand  clearly  why  men 
without  that  intimate  knowledge  are  handicapped, 
and  unable  to  contribute  much,  if  anything,  of  their 
own  technical  resourcefulness  and  imagination. 

The  opening  move,  therefore,  should  be  a  com- 
plete review  by  the  American  people  of  our  basic 
assumptions  relating  to  Monopoly  of  Information 
in  the  hands  of  the  government  and  its  agents,  as  it 
applies  to  the  industrial  side  of  the  atom.  I  hope 
this  article  will  precipitate  such  a  review.  Chairman 
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Brien  McMahon  and  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  would  probably  welcome  a  funda- 
mental re-examination  of  the  whole  industrial 
atomic  energy  situation. 

Secrecy  as  part  of  Government  Monopoly  is  justi- 
fied only  as  a  means  of  keeping  information  from 
potential  enemies.  There  is  no  sense  in  keeping  in- 
formation from  our  own  people  when  it  has  become 
evident  that  other  countries,  including  potential  en- 
emies, have  it.  We  in  this  country  are  suspicious  of 
Secrecy,  with  good  reasons.  It  has  been  used  as  a 
screen  behind  which  officials  can  pompously  hide 
blunders  and  ineptitude,  and  protect  themselves 
from  legitimate  criticism.  And  it  has  been  a  way  to 
caress  the  ego  of  the  holder  of  the  Secret :  "If  you 
knew  what  /  know!" 

Equally  or  more  serious  is  the  fact  that,  in  a  situ- 
ation such  as  I  am  discussing,  Secrecy  is  hard  on  our 
own  technical  progress,  our  own  headway;  and  its 
cost  in  dollars  is  staggering.  Foy  Kohler,  an  Amer- 
ican who  spent  some  years  in  our  embassy  in  Mos- 
cow, reports  that  in  Russia  "it  takes  about  two  to 
do  a  single  job — one  to  work  and  one  to  watch." 
Anyone  who  has  seen  the  atomic  enterprise  from 
the  inside  will  get  a  wry  smile  from  this  remark, 
though  our  ratio  is  certainly  not  that  high.  Not  yet, 
anyway. 

A  mere  reading  of  the  sweeping  words  of  the 
present  law  conveys  some  idea  of  the  breadth  and 
extent  of  the  government's  hold.  But  the  situation 
in  practice  is  even  worse  than  the  words  might  indi- 
cate. 

Under  the  commission's  wartime  predecessor, 
the  Manhattan  District,  everything  about  atomic 
energy,  including  the  very  existence  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking, was  declared  officially  secret.  It  was 
"classified"  or  "restricted"  information. 

"Secret"  was  stamped  on  virtually  everything, 
even  on  Manhattan  District  books  and  periodicals, 
of  which  identical  copies  were  also  available  to  the 
public  on  the  shelves  of  almost  every  technical  li- 
brary in  this  country — and  Russia.  "Secret"  stamps, 
creating  a  Government  Information  Monopoly, 
went  on  almost  every  last  thing  of  an  atomic  indus- 
trial nature  done  during  the  war,  even  on  some 
equipment  that  was  weli-known  and  commonplace. 
And  I  have  seen  intricate  gadgets,  stamped  "Secret" 
by  the  Manhattan  District,  that  could  have  been 
purchased  by  anyone  right  off  the  shelf  in  hundreds 
of  stores  in  this  country — some  of  it  as  Army  sur- 
plus! 


So  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  January  1, 
1947,  inherited  a  huge  undertaking  in  which,  for 
asserted  military  reasons,  virtually  everything,  even 
of  the  most  common  or  innocent  character,  was 
hush-hush.  An  ordinary  screw  driver  of  the  kind 
you  can  buy  at  a  dime  store,  used  to  tighten  a  screw 
in  an  assembly  involving  atomic  materials,  was 
treated  as  "restricted  data."  Under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Law  it  cannot  be  handled,  or  even  seen,  by 
any  person  who  has  not  been  investigated  by  the 
F.B.I,  and  cleared  by  the  commission. 

This  is  palpable  and  costly  nonsense.  But  as  a 
matter  of  practical  operation  it  is  not  untypical. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  does  not  serve  to  increase  the 
respect  men  feel  for  their  work;  but  this  condition 
is  well-nigh  inescapable  as  things  now  stand. 

Take,  for  example,  last  summer's  incredible  Con- 
gressional hearings  on  charges  of  "incredible  mis- 
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management"  of  the  atomic  enterprise.  The  best 
managerial  and  technical  brains  of  a  great  industry 
had  to  be  away  from  their  work  day  after  day  so 
they  could  explain  to  a  senator  (under  klieg  lights 
and  before  television  cameras)  such  things  as  how  a 
chip  of  uranium  got  into  one  of  their  workmen's 
socks.  For,  under  the  Monopoly  law,  that  chip  of 
uranium — out  of  tons  and  tons  handled  every 
month — is  treated  as  "restricted  data." 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  American  industry 
looks  upon  the  development  of  the  industrial  atom 
with  such  coolness?  I  have  talked  this  over,  at 
length  and  often,  with  scores  of  our  ablest  industrial 
executives  and  research  directors.  Almost  to  a  man 
they  asserted  that  what  may  be  one  of  the  greatest 
discoveries  of  modern  times  simply  will  not  and 
cannot  be  fully  developed  by  American  industry 
under  the  strange,  artificial,  emotion-charged  and 
government-dominated  conditions  that  now  exist.  I 
agree  with  their  position.  All  of  us  are  losing  a 
great  opportunity  each  day  these  conditions  con- 
tinue. 


The  commission  is  authorized  to  "declassify," 
that  is,  remove  a  piece  of  information  or  equipment 
or  material  from  this  hush-hush  category.  But  this 
can  be  done  legally  only  upon  a  finding,  by  the  com- 
mission, that  the  data  "may  be  published"  (which 
means,  opened  to  the  public  generally)  "without 
adversely  affecting  the  common  defense  and  se- 
curity." 

In  practical  operation  this  is  ineffective  and  un- 
workable as  a  means  of  furthering,  on  a  broad 
front,  the  great  potentialities  of  the  industrial  atom 
by  American  business.  Thousands  of  pieces  ot  in- 
formation have  in  fact  been  "declassified"  by  the 
diligence  of  the  commission,  though  largely  in  sci- 
entific rather  than  industrial  or  technological  areas. 
But  industrial  men  get  little  stimulus  from  such  a 
patchwork,  bit-by-bit  approach  to  their  possible 
interests,  so  remote  from  physical  reality. 

If  the  only  way  to  crack  the  Monopoly  of  In- 
formation is  this  "declassification"  process,  it  sim- 
ply will  not  be  cracked.  The  record  to  date  is  the 
best  evidence  of  that  fact. 

The  McMahon  Act  includes  a  provision  that 
provides  a  clue  to  what,  in  my  opinion,  should  be- 
come general  policy  as  to  dissemination  of  indus- 
trially useful  information. 

The  law  declares  that  the  policy  of  the  commis- 
sion should  be  that  "the  dissemination  of  scientific 
and  technical  information  relating  to  atomic  en- 
ergy should  be  permitted  and  encouraged  so  as  to 
provide  that  free  interchange  of  ideas  and  criticism 
which  is  essential  to  scientific  progress."  (My 
italics.) 

Here  is  a  recognition  by  Congress  of  a  salutary 
principle.  It  should  be  extended  to  industrial  in- 
formation. 

Science  was  dealt  with  differently  in  this  respect 
from  engineering  and  industrial  knowledge  be- 
cause the  scientific  community  of  the  country  was 
able  to  persuade  members  of  Congress  that  the 
"real  atomic  secrets"  were  in  the  area  of  what  was 
called  "technical  know-how,"  not  in  scientific 
knowledge. 

This  distinction,  however,  between  science  and 
technology,  will  not  stand  up.  As  almost  every  man 
with  industrial  development  experience  will  agree, 
there  are  few  tricks  of  "know-how"  that  cannot, 
independently,  be  approximated  or  duplicated  by 
other  competent  men. 

(I  do  not  include  in  this  present  article  my  views 
as  to  the  effect  of  Government  Monopoly  on  funda- 
mental science  and  of  the  role  of  universities  and 
research  institutions,  the  discussion  here  being  di- 
rected to  the  business  side  of  the  atom. ) 

So  I  would  urge,  as  a  basis  for  public  discussion, 
that  the  revised  law  say  in  effect:  Atomic  military 
information  is  not  different  in  kind  from  the  in- 
formation about  the  secret  (Continued  on  page  68J 
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FREE  THE  ATOM 

In  his  first  article  for  Collier's  (June  17th),  Mr.  Lilienthal  explained  the  strangely  un- 
American  policy  that  has  given  our  government  a  monopolistic  strangle  hold  on  atomic 
development.  It  is  a  policy  that  guards  the  "secret"  of  the  atom  not  from  our  potential 
enemy,  who  already  has  produced  an  atomic  explosion,  but  from  our  own  people,  who 
today  might  be  forging  atomic  energy  into  a  great  weapon  of  peace.  Mr.  Lilienthal  thinks 
it  is  time  that  this  policy  was  changed.  And,  on  these  pages,  he  suggests  the  legal  and 
material  steps  which  can  be  taken  to  free  the  atom  and  transfer  its  industrial  development 
to  private  hands,  where  it  can  flourish  in  a  healthy,  nonpolitical  atmosphere  of  competition 
and  "pioneering  gumption."  Mr.  Lilienthal,  the  first  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  has  been  given  the  widest  latitude  in  discussing  his  own  views.  Collier's 
believes  a  new  horizon  in  private  enterprise,  a  horizon  almost  beyond  our  richest  dreams, 
lies  just  ahead  in  this  Century  of  the  Atom.  — The  Editor 
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Night  Life  in  the  THRE 

By  TOM  MEANY 

It's  different  now  in  the  loop  that's  the  symbol  of  the  bushes — rosters  are 
loaded  with  kids  and  they  play  under  lights.  But  the  bus  rides  go  on  forever 


After  an  exhausting  400-mile  ride  to  Waterloo 
the  Terre  Haute  squad  found  the  hotel  full  up 


THREE-EYE  LEAGUE 

1949  Standings 

CLUB 

W 

L 

PCT.     G.B. 

Evansville 

74 

51 

.592      

Waterloo 

70 

56 

.556      4y2 

Torre  Haute 

69 

56 

.552      5 

Davenport 

67 

59 

.532     7V£ 

Quincy 

59 

67 

.468    151,4 

Decatur 

55 

70 

.440    19 

Danville 

55 

70 

.440    19 
.421    21  V£ 

Springfield 

53 

73 

SIIAUGHNESSY 

PLAY-OFFS 

Evansville    defeated    Terre 

Haute,    three 

games  to  two. 

Davenport  defeated  Waterloo,  three  games 

to  two. 

Davenport  defeated  Evansvil 

e,  three  games 

to  none. 

IN  ONE  of  his  rare  moments  of  facetious- 
ness,  the  late  John  McGraw  observed,  "I 
was  in  baseball  when  the  Three-Eye  was 
only  the  Two-Eye."  Turned  out  he  had  been, 
too,  for  the  Little  Napoleon  played  for  Cedar 
Rapids  in  1891,  when  it  was  in  the  Illinois- 
Iowa  League,  a  decade  before  the  formation 
of  the  Ulinois-Indiana-Iowa  League,  famed 
in  song  and  story  as  the  Three-Eye. 

That  McGraw,  who  took  his  baseball 
seriously  with  the  Orioles  and  Giants  for 
more  than  40  years,  should  make  a  jocose 
reference  to  the  Three-Eye  League  was  in 
keeping  with  the  best  traditions  of  the  game, 
for  the  Three-Eye  has  been  the  symbol  of  the 
minors,  the  epitome  of  the  bushes,  for  the  last 
half  century. 

There  are  bushes  and  bushes,  including 
those  Yankee  Manager  Casey  Stengel  refers 
to  as  "the  sugar  plum  bushes"  which,  pre- 
sumably, are  located  so  deep  in  the  sticks  that 
the  clubs  get  from  town  to  town  by  swinging 
through  the  vines.  The  Three-Eye  is  Class  B, 
the  oldest  Class  B  circuit  in  the  country. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  40  leagues  of  lower 
classification,  nine  others  of  equal  rank  and 
only  nine  minor  leagues  with  a  higher  rating 
than  the  Three-Eye. 

Yet,  despite  its  relatively  high  position  in 
the  alphabetical  soup  which  makes  up  base- 
ball's minor-league  network,  the  very  title, 
Three-Eye,  has  served  to  make  this  circuit 
the  butt  of  baseball  jokes  through  the  years. 
It  has  become  traditional  to  look  at  a  raw, 
inept  ballplayer  and  brush  him  off  with  the 
observation  that  he's  a  cinch  to  wind  up  in 
the  Three-Eye. 

The  time  has  come  to  debunk  this  particu- 
lar legend.  Ballplayers  come  from  the  Three- 
Eye,  they  don't  wind  up  there.    It  is  no  haven 


for  broken-down  has-beens,  but  a  cradle  for 
embryonic  major-league  stars.  The  minors 
today  are  in  a  constant  state  of  flux,  with 
heavy  annual  turnovers  in  personnel. 

The  hard-bitten,  weather-beaten  veteran 
has  all  but  disappeared  from  the  bushes.  In- 
deed, due  to  the  expansion  of  the  major- 
league  farm  systems,  he  is  all  but  extinct  in 
the  lower  minor  leagues,  and  his  place  has 
been  taken  by  bright-eyed  kids  with  their 
hearts  set  on  a  big-league  career. 

Throughout  the  Three-Eye  a  ballplayer 
over  twenty-three  is  a  novelty,  unless  he  is  a 
playing  manager,  such  as  Danny  Carnevale 
at  Terre  Haute.  And  Danny,  at  thirty-two, 
looks  like  a  scoutmaster  taking  his  patrol 
for  an  airing.  In  fact,  a  ballplayer  in  the 
Three-Eye  has  to  have  youth  on  his  side  to 
stand  off  the  rigors  of  the  bus  trips  and  his 
eyes  must  be  crystal-clear  to  penetrate  some 
of  its  murky  lighting  systems. 

A  bush-leaguer  today  is  a  youth  who  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  baseball  and  possesses  a 
burning  desire  to  reach  the  big  apple.  This 
desire  must  be  there,  for  the  apprenticeship 
he  serves  in  the  minors  is  so  severe  as  to  elimi- 
nate all  but  the  most  hardy.  He  has  to  be 
playing  in  the  minors  for  love,  for  there  isn't 
any  money  there. 

Baseball  in  the  Three-Eye  is  stripped  to  its 
barest  essentials.  Each  squad  is  limited  to  17 
players — a  stipulation  which  would  ruin 
Casey  Stengel's  two-platoon  system  of  oper- 
ation or  Burt  Shotton's  alternating  Dodger 
outfields.  There  are  no  coaches,  road  secre- 
taries, team  physicians,  baggage  handlers  or 
any  of  the  multitudinous  refinements  of  the 
majors.  Terre  Haute  is  unique  among  the 
Three-Eye  clubs  in  that  it  has  a  trainer,  Casey 
Bruzas,  but  he  also  doubles  as  the  bus  driver. 


Catchers  in  the  Three-Eye  must  be  ready  to  play  first  base  or  the  outfield 
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Bus  jumps  are  part  of  the  apprenticeship.     Players  learn  baseball  as  they  go 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  Terre  Haute,  a  farm  of  the 
Phillies,  is  rather  upper  crust  in  that  it  owns  its  own 
bus,  whereas  the  general  practice  in  the  Three-Eye 
is  to  hire  the  bus  by  the  trip. 

Pitchers  in  the  Three-Eye  must  be  prepared  to 
start  and  relieve,  sometimes  on  successive  nights; 
catchers  must  be  ready  to  play  first  base  or  the  out- 
field. And,  on  any  given  night,  a  pitcher  who  isn't 
either  on  the  mound  or  in  the  bull  pen  is  expected 
to  take  his  turn  on  the  coaching  lines.  Infielders 
are  interchangeable  during  a  crisis. 

Big-league  managers,  accustomed  to  being  shep- 
herded from  point  to  point  by  efficient  road  sec- 
retaries who  map  out  their  itineraries  with  the 
precision  of  beachhead  landings,  would  find  life  in 
the  Three-Eye  difficult,  to  put  it  mildly.  Carnevale 
arrived  with  his  Terre  Haute  squad  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  one  Saturday  night  after  an  exhausting  trip 
of  over  400  miles  to  find  there  were  no  hotel  reser- 
vations. Seems  there  was  a  horse  show  in  town  and 
there  was  no  room  at  the  inn.  Danny  went  around 
to  private  homes  for  housing  for  his  players  and  it 
was  long  after  midnight  when  he  had  the  last  of  his 
cherubs  bedded  down. 

Billy  Jurges,  the  old  Cub  and  Giant  who  bench- 
manages  Cedar  Rapids,  regretfully  sent  word  to  an 
old  pal  that  he  couldn't  keep  a  date  for  a  postgame 
snack  in  Terre  Haute  because  he  was  at  the  police 
station! 

During  the  game  some  miscreant  had  broken 


into  the  visitors'  dressing  room  and  denuded  the 
players  of  their  change  and  fountain  pens,  and 
Jurges  was  at  the  police  station  filing  the  complaint. 
The  haul  was  worth  about  $30,  since  the  real  fold- 
ing money  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  players,  such  as  it 
was,  had  been  entrusted  as  usual  to  the  care  of  the 
bus  driver. 

It  is  indeed  a  hard  dollar  in  the  Three-Eye.  Pay- 
rolls average  $4,000  a  month,  which  figures  out 
theoretically  to  about  $235  a  man.  But,  since  each 
player  who  is  sent  there  on  option  draws  only  $150 
of  his  salary  from  the  Three-Eye  League  team  and 
the  rest  from  the  club  which  optioned  him,  the 
players  actually  do  somewhat  better  than  the  $235 
average.  Even  so,  there  is  no  record  of  any  player 
getting  rich  in  the  Three-Eye. 

No  Soft  Spots  for  the  Managers 

Managers  in  the  Three-Eye  have  to  be  just  as 
hardy  as  the  players.  The  schedule  is  rugged,  in- 
deed. There  are  night  games  Monday  through 
Friday — with  Saturday  reserved  for  the  longer  bus 
hops — and  daylight  games  only  on  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

To  Jurges,  back  in  the  minors  for  the  first  time 
since  he  played  with  Louisville  in  the  American 
Association  in  1931,  the  changes  are  amazing. 
"They're  so  young,"  he  said  when  he  first  glimpsed 
his  Cedar  Rapids  squad. 


It  didn't  take  Jurges  long  to  realize  that  youth 
was  about  all  that  the  average  Class  B  player  has  to 
recommend  him.  "They  just  don't  seem  to  be  able 
to  think  for  themselves,"  observed  Bill,  more  in 
surprise  than  in  complaint.  "The  shortstop  doesn't 
shift  to  his  right  when  he  knows  that  the  pitcher  is 
going  to  curve  a  right-handed  batter  and  that  there- 
fore the  ball  is  likely  to  be  pulled  into  the  hole  be- 
tween third  and  short. 

"It  isn't  that  they're  unintelligent.  We  have  col- 
lege men  on  our  ball  club  and  our  catcher,  Bob 
Bannon,  needs  only  one  more  year  for  his  master's 
degree.  When  I  was  in  the  minors  last,  a  player 
who  had  finished  high  school  was  a  sensation.  The 
players  then  were  older  and,  of  course,  more  ex- 
perienced. They  were  old-timers  who  were  getting 
by  on  their  savvy,  making  their  heads  do  the  work 
their  arms  and  legs  couldn't  do  any  longer.  In  those 
days  a  young  player  in  the  bushes  could  learn  by 
watching  the  old-timers.  Now  it's  up  to  the  man- 
ager to  give  them  that  education." 

Carnevale,  who  had  never  been  in  the  majors, 
nodded  in  agreement  with  Jurges,  the  veteran  of  18 
seasons  on  the  big  wheel.  "I  have  college  boys  on 
my  club,  too,"  he  said.  "In  fact,  one  of  my  players, 
Jake  Schmitt,  spent  two  years  in  Rome  under  the 
Christian  Brothers  at  the  Collegio  de  San  Giuseppe 
and  then  four  years  studying  for  the  priesthood 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  fathers  at  Norwalk,  Connecti- 
cut.  He  has  an  excellent  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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The  Swami  of 


By  LAWRENCE  G.  BLOCHM AN 


It  was  a  neat  murder,  with  a  neat  motive — too  neat  to  satisfy  the  placid 
common  sense  of  Dr.  Dan  Coffee  and  the  subtle  mind  of  Dr.  Mooker  ji 


mi  \  \ 


H I  -v 


THE  precise  little  man  with  the  bald  head 
and  the  rimless  octagonal  eyeglasses  told 
a  strange  story.  His  name,  he  said,  was 
Duncan  Floyd  and  he  represented  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Southern  Underwriters,  who  had  in- 
sured Sandra  Farriston's  diamond  earrings  for 
$50,000.  He  was  worried  about  Sandra's  ear- 
rings and  a  Hindu  crystal-gazer  who  called  him- 
self Zygon,  the  Swami  of  Northbank. 

"The  only  swami  in  Northbank  I  know  of," 
said  Max  Ritter,  lieutenant  of  police  detectives. 
"is  Dr.  Motilal  Mookerji,  and  he  don't  tell 
fortunes.  He's  resident  in  pathology  at  Pasteur 
Hospital.  Came  here  from  Calcutta  on  a  scholar- 
ship.   What  have  you  got  on  this  Zygon?" 

Floyd  had  nothing  definite  on  Zygon  except 
that  his  methods  of  operation  resembled  those 
of  a  group  of  swindlers  who  had  recently  been 
preying  on  cities  around  Northbank.  The  swin- 
dler would  be  handsome  and  exotically  dark. 
Endowed  with  second  sight,  crystal  vision  and 
other  occult  powers,  he  preyed  on  well-fixed 
middle-aged  women.  Sometimes  he  used  a 
jewel  thief  as  accomplice. 

"Madam,"  he  would  say,  "you  have  come  to 
consult  me  about  a  diamond  ring.  The  ring  was 
not  stolen.  You  left  it  in  such-and-such  wash- 
room. The  maid  picked  it  up  before  you  re- 
turned, but  terrified  at  being  accused  of  theft, 
she  has  not  dared  dispose  of  it.  She  has  hidden 
it—" 

At  this  point  the  crystal  ball  would  go  dark 
and  only  a  thumping  big  fee  would  make  it 
light  up  again  to  reveal  the  hiding  place.  The 
ring,  of  course,  would  be  there.  One  miraculous 
feat  of  divination  like  this  was  usually  enough  in 
a  small  city  to  assure  the  swami  of  a  large  and 
opulent  clientele — until  things  got  too  hot  and 
he  moved  on  to  cooler  and  greener  fields. 

"Has  this  bird  Zygon  been  pulling  stuff  like 
that  in  Northbank?"  Lieutenant  Ritter  asked. 

"Not  that  I've  been  able  to  learn,"  the  insur- 
ance man  said. 

"Then  what  do  you  expect  the  police  depart- 
ment to  do?" 

"Sandra  Farriston  is  giving  a  reception  to- 
night," Floyd  said.  "Some  big-shot  concert 
manager  is  here  from  New  York,  and  North- 
bank  is  turning  out  to  gawk  and  kowtow.  His 
name  is  Sewell.  Sandra  will  wear  her  earrings, 
of  course,  and  Zygon  has  been  invited  to  put  on 
some  kind  of  seance.  The  idea  gives  me  goose- 
pimples.  I'd  feel  better  if  some  of  your  boys 
were  there." 

"I'll  look  into  the  matter,"  Max  Ritter  said 

Ritter's  first  look  took  him  to  the  sixth  floor 


She  lay  stretched  on  the  rug,  her  eyes 
closed.  "No  more  theatrics,'"  Biff  said. 
"This  isn't  the  last  act  of  Rigoletto  .  .  .' 


of  the  Northbank  Trust  Company  building 
where  Zygon,  wholesaler  of  dreams  and  broker 
in  the  occult,  conducted  his  business.  The  office 
door,  which  bore  the  simple  device  "Zygon — 
Consultation  by  Appointment,"  was  situated  be- 
tween a  dentist's  office  and  an  advertising 
agency,  thus  giving  a  feeling  of  security  to  clients 
with  guilty  secrets  or  scoffing  husbands.  Enter- 
ing, Ritter  found  himself  in  an  eerie,  dimly 
lighted  atmosphere  reeking  of  incense.  Black 
velvet  drapes  parted,  and  a  slim,  bronzed,  dark- 
eyed  man  with  a  tightly  wound  white  turban 
asked  in  a  soft  voice: 

"You  desire  to  consult  Zygon?" 

"I'm  looking  for  the  dentist,"  Ritter  replied. 

"Next  door,"  said  Zygon. 

Ritter  backed  out  mumbling  apologies  and 
memorizing  Zygon's  features  and  build.  He 
would  be  able  to  recite  to  himself  a  perfect  por- 
trait parlant  when  he  examined  rogues'  gallery 
photos  later.  Meanwhile  he  would  call  on  Sandra 
Farriston. 

SANDRA  lived  on  Indian  Hill,  which  was  a 
fashionable  part  of  Northbank  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Its  old  frame  houses,  with  their 
hip  roofs,  their  shingled  turrets  and  cupolas, 
their  gables  and  dormer  windows  dripping  with 
gingerbread,  were  still  impressive  in  spring  and 
summer  when  the  Boston  ivy  was  in  leaf  and 
concealed  their  need  for  paint.  Sandra's  house 
had  its  own  special  impressiveness.  It  was  not 
merely  the  home  of  a  music  teacher  who  eked 
out  a  bare  subsistence  drilling  scales  and  trills 
into  Northbank  brats;  it  was  the  shrine  of 
Sandra's  glamorous  past,  the  sphinx-temple  of 
her  enigmatic  present. 

Sandra's  past  was  symbolized  by  the  photo- 
graphs and  framed  playbills  which  lined  the 
walls  of  her  staircase,  showing  a  young  and 
beautiful  opera  singer  in  the  roles  of  LaTraviata, 
Tosca  and  Madame  Butterfly,  and  testifying  to 
her  performance  in  the  1920s  at  the  San  Carlo 
of  Naples,  the  Costanzi  of  Rome,  the  Municipal 
Opera  of  Nice,  and  the  Opera  Comique  of  Paris. 
Also  obviously  part  of  her  past  were  the  dia- 
mond earrings,  currently  the  worry  of  Duncan 
Floyd. 

The  two  huge,  flawless,  pear-shaped  stones, 
which  she  wore  pendent  from  fragile  platinum 
chains,  appeared  publicly  just  five  times  yearly: 
for  the  opening  concert  of  the  Northbank  Sym- 
phony, for  the  annual  two-night  stand  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  and  for  Sandra's 
two  receptions,  which  were  attended  not  only  by 
the  best  people  of  Northbank,  but  by  prominent 
musical  figures  from  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati and  even  New  York. 

Sandra's  past  was  also  symbolized — in  mali- 
cious minds — by  Josephine  Farriston.  Accord- 
ing to  Sandra,  Josephine  (Continued  on  page  46) 
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BIG  EATERS 
Take  Route  22 


.  .  .  And  they  find  a  restaurant  that  serves,  country  style,  up  to 
40  dishes  a  meal,  refills  plates  as  fast  as  they're  cleaned  and 
prefers  guests  ivith  big  appetites.  One  party  ate  for  four  hours 

By  RICHARD  B.  GEHMAN 

Formality  vanishes  as  strangers  pass  the  platters.     It's  food  that  sticks  to  the  ribs 


A  BSTAIN  from  food  a  day  or  two,  chop  a  cord 
/\  of  wood,  run  a  country  mile,  and  sit  and 
JL  jL  brood  over  the  best-tasting  and  most  bounte- 
ous feasts  you've  ever  eaten — then  perhaps  you  will 
approach  the  proper  physical  and  mental  temper  to 
do  justice  to  the  food  at  the  Shartlesville  Hotel, 
Shartlesville,  Pennsylvania  (  Meals  Served  Country 
Style;  James  E.  Lcsher,  Prop.). 

Shartlesville  lines  the  sides  of  U.S.  Route  22,  the 
through  turnpike  from  New  York  to  Pittsburgh, 
for  the  space  of  a  blink  of  an  eye  about  35  miles 
west  of  Allentown  and  around  45  miles  cast  of  Har- 
risburg.  It  is  a  hamlet  of  about  350  souls,  with  a 
post  oflice  tucked  in  one  corner  of  the  general  store; 
it  boasts  no  industry,  mainly  because  it  is  set  in  that 
rich  farm  land  which  is  the  heart  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  country.  But  small  as  it  is,  Shartles- 
ville is  a  famous  stopping-off  point  each  year  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  tourists,  who  have  eaten  or 
heard  about  the  fantastically  enormous  meals 
served  in  the  hotel. 

A  tough-looking  Texan  turned  up  at  the  tiny  inn 
one  day  last  winter.  "Ah  drove  fo'  hunncrd  mile 
outa  mah  way  to  eat  hycre,"  he  said.  "Ah'm  a  big 
eater — don't  disappoint  me." 

He  was  not  disappointed.  He  sat  and  stowed 
away  food  for  nearly  two  and  a  half  hours,  great 
heaping  platters  of  wholesome,  plain-cooked  food, 
and  at  the  end,  when  he  had  shined  the  last  drop  of 
gravy  off  his  plate  with  a  thick  bread  crust,  he 
leaned  back  and  delivered  the  highest  tribute  of 
which  a  Lone-Star  Stater  is  capable. 

"Never  seen  nothin'  like  that  in  Texas,"  he  said. 

If  he  had  traveled  up  and  down  and  back  and 
forth  across  the  country  for  months,  poking  into 
the  big  cities  and  the  most  obscure  backwoods 
towns,  he  still  might  not  have  found  anything  like 
the  Shartlesville  place.  In  quantity,  the  food  might 
be  compared  to  Swedish  smorgasbord,  but  there  is 
one  major  difference:  that  Scandinavian  spread 
generally  contains  many  small,  delicate  items,  such 
as  bits  of  preserved  or  smoked  fish.  There  is  noth- 
ing dainty  or  ephemeral  about  the  provender  at 
Shartlesville.  It  is  solid  and  substantial  fare  that 
sticks  to  the  ribs.  The  tables  don't  merely  groan  un- 
der its  weight;  they  shriek  in  overburdened  agony. 

The  meal  the  Texan  ate  was  typical.  When  he 
sat  down  at  the  table — and  the  readers  will  now 
loosen  their  belts — here  is  what  he  found: 

A  tremendous  steaming  platter  of  brown-roasted 
milk-fed  young  torn  turkey. 

An  equally  large  dish  of  soft-stewed  chicken. 

Huge  slabs  of  smoking  roast  beef,  done  so  well 
that  it  crumbled  at  the  flash  of  a  knife. 

A  plate  of  succulent,  homemade  country-style 
sausages,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  ground 
from  choice  pork  and  beef,  fried  in  their  own  fat 
until  their  skins  popped. 

Another  plate  of  "summer  sausage,"  also  made 
from  pork  and  beef  in  a  roll  about  three  inches 
thick,  sliced  thin  and  served  cold. 

Chicken  potpie,  containing  rich  yellow  dough 
and  white  and  dark  meat,  swimming  in  gravy; 
chicken  patties,  made  with  potato  and  garden 
seasonings,  fried  in  deep  fat  until  there  was  a  rich 
brown  crust  on  the  outside;  chicken  salad,  chicken 
sausage,  chicken  giblets,  chicken  gravy. 

Slivers  of  beef  stewed  with  red  kidney  beans  and 
small  bits  of  onion. 

Golden  sweet  potatoes,  boiled  to  a  crumbling 
tenderness;  white  mashed  potatoes,  streaked  with 
running  melted  butter. 

Pepper  cabbage  slaw,  with  a  sharp  vinegar  tang; 
cream  coleslaw. 

Pickled  beets;  that  cold  mixture  of  assorted  beans 
and  other  vegetables  called  chowchow. 

Home-preserved  cucumber  pickles. 

Cold  string  beans  immersed  in  a  sweet-hot  mus- 
tard sauce. 

Cider-colored  apple  sauce,  aromatic  with  a  faint 
trace  of  cinnamon. 

Crab  apple  jelly,  strawberry  jam,  blackberry  pre- 
serves. 

Yellow  potato  salad,  running  with  homemade 
mayonnaise. 

Plump  dried  lima  beans,  crisp  green  string  beans, 
stewed  dried  corn,  noodles,  green  garden  peas, 
chick  peas. 

Dried  peaches  and  stewed  prunes. 

Fluffy,  lumpy,  old-fashioned  tapioca  pudding. 

Cherry  gelatin  dessert. 

Shoofly  pie,  a  molasses  crumb  cake  highly  re- 
garded by  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 
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Deep-fried  mashed-potato  doughnuts. 

White,  rye  and  whole-wheat  bread,  with  large 
hunks  of  butter  placed  near  by. 

Chocolate  and  vanilla  ice  cream. 

Coffee,  tea  and  milk. 

(There  will  be  a  slight  pause,  while  everyone,  in- 
cluding the  writer,  gets  his  breath.) 

There  are  not  always  that  many  items  on  the 
Shartlesville  Hotel's  table,  but  upon  occasion  there 
have  been  more.  The  number  seldom  drops  below 
35,  and  on  a  Sunday,  the  big  day  of  the  week,  it 
hovers  around  40. 

Moreover,  the  bowls  and  platters  are  constantly 
replaced  and  refilled.  At  the  end  of  each  meal,  the 
table  is  literally  as  full  of  food  as  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning. The  list  above  constitutes  the  lunch  and 
dinner,  but  there  is  also  a  breakfast,  consisting  of 
fruit  juices,  prunes  and  dried  peaches,  bacon,  sau- 
sage, pancakes,  eggs,  scrapple  in  season,  fried  po- 
tatoes, toast,  sugar  cakes  the  size  of  saucers,  coffee, 
milk,  butter  and  jam. 

The  price  for  the  lunch-dinner  is  $1.75.  Break- 
fast costs  85  cents.  Astoundingly  enough,  these 
prices  are  a  source  of  some  dissatisfaction  to  the 
proprietor,  James  E.  Lesher.  It  greisels  him,  as  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  would  say  (sickens  him),  to 
think  that  he  has  to  charge  so  much.  "It  was  better 
already  for  business  when  only  it  cost  a  dollar,"  he 
says. 

Lesher  does  not  regard  the  staggering  table  he 
sets  as  particularly  remarkable,  and  he  is  amazed 
when  outsiders  are  amazed.  It  is  the  kind  of  food 
he  and  his  neighbors  have  been  eating  all  their  lives. 
They  are  hard-working  farmers  in  that  area;  many 
of  them  can  trace  the  families  back  to  the  Revolu- 
tion (one  of  Lesher's  antecedents  was  a  general  in 
the  Revolutionary  Army).  Work  on  the  land  has 
been  their  sole  existence;  they  don't  bother  much 
with  the  outside  world,  and  they  still  speak  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch,  a  curious  mixture  of  High  Ger- 
man and  English. 

For  these  reasons,  Lesher  has  been  unconcerned 
when  celebrities  have  come  to  dine  with  him.  He 
has  entertained  many  movie  stars,  but  he  doesn't  re- 
member their  names.  Senators  and  Supreme  Court 
judges  have  been  in,  but  he  doesn't  recall  exactly 
who  they  were,  either.  He  does  recall  that  John  L. 
Lewis  stops  by  every  once  in  a  while,  and  that  the 
late  Gifford  Pinchot  used  to  come  down  from  Har- 
risburg  every  week  end  when  he  was  governor  (this 
sticks  in  Lesher's  mind  because  Pinchot  liked  to  sit 
at  a  table  reserved  for  farm  hands.  He  always  jotted 
down  the  number  of  items  on  the  board  in  a  note- 
book, and  sometimes  pretended  to  be  annoyed 
when  the  number  fell  below  par).  "To  tell  the 
truth,"  Lesher  says,  "about  90  per  cent  of  them  that 
come  in  here,  I  don't  rightly  know  who  they  are." 

Dinner — as  the  Farmer  Likes  It 

In  the  Shartlesville  section,  the  farmer  likes  to 
come  in  from  the  fields  and  eat  his  meals  with  his 
family.  It  is  the  only  time  of  day  when  he  can  enjoy 
a  short  visit  with  them,  since  he  usually  goes  to  bed 
immediately  after  dinner,  and  he  therefore  wants 
no  nonsense  of  wives  and  daughters  and  hired  girls 
constantly  getting  up  from  the  table  and  wearing  a 
track  between  it  and  the  kitchen  (also,  that  sort  of 
thing  is  hard  on  the  rugs) .  Accordingly,  everything 
from  relishes  to  desserts  is  set  out  at  the  beginning 
of  the  meal.  This  is  the  way  it  is  in  Lesher's  place. 
Food  is  prepared  and  served  just  the  way  it  always 
has  been  in  his  family. 

Lesher  got  into  the  restaurant  business  by  unex- 
pectedly serving  a  meal  in  his  home  to  some  stran- 
gers. Back  in  1915.  when  he  was  operating  a  general 
store  on  the  present  site  of  his  hotel,  two  travelers 
from  nearby  Reading  and  Womelsdorl  stopped  in 
one  day  and  asked  if  he  knew  where  they  might  be 
led  (there  were  almost  no  restaurants  in  the  area 
in  those  days). 

Lesher  went  back  to  the  kitchen  behind  the  store 
and  spoke  to  Clara,  his  wile.  "Could  you  serve 
these  folks  some  of  our  food,  once?" 

"Yes,"  said  Clara,  "if  they're  satisfied  to  eat  what 
we  have." 

The  Leshcrs  put  their  guests  at  a  table  laden  with 
home-cured  ham,  beef  and  the  customary  array  of 
1 0  or  1 5  side  dishes.  Their  eyes  popping,  the  visitors 
said  it  was  more  food  than  they'd  ever  seen  before, 
and  later  they  declared  it  was  also  the  best.  "Suppose 
we  came  along  next  Sunday,"  one  asked.  "Could  you 
give  us  a  chicken  dinner?"  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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Owner  James  E.  Lesher  registers  a  guest  with  children;  bartender  Walter  Luckenbill  looks  on 
Mrs.  Florence  Luckenbill  (in  front)  says  she  has  no  secret  for  roast  chicken.    "Ve  chust  roast' 
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Verge  J}  kens 


By  DAVE  GRUBB 


Verge  Likens  put  a  lot  of  time  and  thought  into  the 

death  of  Riley  McGrath.  And  Riley  himself  financed  it 


AND  the  funny  part  was  that  not  even  Riley 
l\  McGrath's  own  friends  blamed  Verge  Likens 
-LM.  for  killing  him.  Some  even  found  a  kind  of 
wry,  burlesque  justice  in  the  ponderous,  infallible 
way  that  Verge  went  about  bringing  Riley's  death 
to  pass.  Because  whatever  fear  or  awe  or  envy  the 
people  of  Tygarts  County  felt  for  Riley  McGrath, 
self-elected  emperor  of  our  state,  they  knew  that 
he'd  had  no  right  to  shoot  down  Verge's  father,  old 
Stoney  Likens,  that  night  at  the  Airport  Inn.  The 
two  boys,  Vferge  and  Wilford,  came  when  Sheriff 
Reynolds  sent  for  them,  and  they  viewed  the  body 
of  the  old  man  with  bleak,  hill-born  muteness. 

"It  was  Mister  McGrath  that  done  it,"  explained 
Fred  Starcher,  who  ran  the  roadhouse.  "But  Stoney 
taken  and  swung  at  him  with  a  beer  bottle.  So  it 
was  self-defense." 

Verge  looked  at  Fred  and  Sheriff  Reynolds  with 
flat,  dead  eyes.  "Daddy  didn't  have  no  gun  on 
him,"  he  said  patiently,  "so  I  can't  see  no  fair  rea- 
son for  Mister  McGrath  shooting  him." 

And  the  brother  Wilford  stood  by,  dumbly  heed- 
ing the  exchange.  He  was  slack-mouthed  with  fas- 
cination, his  eyes  darting  from  one  man  to  the  other 
in  turn,  his  moonface  bland  with  an  idiot  and  al- 
most blasphemous  innocence. 

"If  Daddy  had  had  a  gun,"  Verge  went  on,  "it 
would  have  been  different.  But  it  isn't  self-defense 
when  a  man  with  a  gun  shoots  down  a  man  that 
don't  have  none." 

Fred  Starcher  opened  his  mouth  to  explain  again 
how  it  all  had  been  and  then  he  saw  the  eyes,  cold 
and  flat  as  creek  stones. 

"Well,"  he  said,  looking  away,  "it  seemed  to  me 
like  it  was  self-defense." 

Although  it  wouldn't  have  mattered  much  one 
way  or  the  other  whether  it  had  been  self-defense 
or  premeditated  murder  or  just  plain  target  prac- 
tice. Because  there  wasn't  a  man  in  the  state  of 
West  Virginia  who  could  stand  up  against  Riley 
McGrath  for  very  long  without  losing  his  job,  his 
bank  account  or  some  of  his  blood.  But  there  was 
no  more  argument.  For  suddenly,  like  wraiths, 
Verge  and  Wilford  were  gone  out  of  the  place  into 
the  March  dark,  roaring  up  the  highway  for  home 
in  Stoney's  old  fruit  truck. 

"Bud,  don't  take  it  so  hard,"  Wilford  said.  "Like 
as  not  Mister  McGrath  was  drunk." 

The  flat  eyes,  turning  from  the  highway  to  Wil- 
ford, shone  with  loathing  in  the  dark.  "He  was 
your  daddy,  too,"  Verge  said.  "Your  blood  kin. 
You  gutless  rat." 

"Don't  talk  like  that,  Bud!"  Wilford  whined.  "If 
there  was  something  to  be  done  I'd  be  all  for  it.  But 
there  ain't!" 


"Yes  there  is,"  said  Verge,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
traflic  stripe.  "There  is  something  to  be  done  and 
I  am  fixing  to  do  it." 

"What?" 

"Kill  Mister  McGrath,"  Verge  said. 

"Kill  Mi — !  Bud,  you  must  be  crazy!"  Wilford 
cried  out.  "Mister  McGrath's  the  biggest  man  in 
the  whole  state  of  West  Virginia!  Why,  don't  Sena- 
tor Marcheson  hisself  sit  and  drink  seven-dollar 
whisky  with  Mister  McGrath  in  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  lobby  every  time  he  comes  to  town?  Don't 
every  policeman  in  town  tip  his  cap  when  Mister 
McGrath  walks  by?" 

"That  don't  matter  a  bit,"  said  Verge.  "I'll  find  a 
way.  It  may  take  me  a  little  time,  but  I'll  find  a  way 
to  do  it." 

And  that  was  all  Verge  Likens  ate  or  drank  or 
breathed  or  dreamed  about  from  that  night  on.  .  .  . 

One  night  after  supper,  months  later  when  the 
brothers  were  alone  and  neither  had  spoken  for 
nearly  an  hour,  Wilford  felt  suddenly  as  if  the 
impalpable  violence  of  Verge's  obsession  had  se- 
cretly turned  on  him. 

"Then  damn  it!"  he  shrilled  to  the  pale,  quiet  pro- 
file of  his  brother,  who  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the 
trumpet  vines  along  the  porch,  "why  don't  you  get 
it  over  with?  Why  don't  you  hide  out  along  the 
fence  by  the  Airport  Inn  some  night  and  shoot  him 
in  the  back?  He  comes  there  all  the  time  with  that 
black-haired  Mary  from  Baltimore  Street!  Why 
don't  you — " 

"No,  Wilford,"  Verge  said  quietly,  with  neither 
surprise  nor  anger  at  his  brother's  outburst.  "I 
want  Mister  McGrath  to  see  my  face  when  I  kill 
him.  If  I  taken  and  shot  him  in  the  dark,  that  way 
he  wouldn't  never  know  it  was  me  that  done  it. 
When  1  do  it,  1  want  Mister  McGrath  to  look  at  my 
face  a  good  long  while  and  know  who  it  is.  And  I 
want  to  be  sure  the  killing  takes  a  slow,  long  while." 

RUSH  SIGAFOOSE  was  shaving  Riley  Mc- 
Grath in  his  number  one  chair  when  Wilford 
found  him  next  morning.  Wilford  was  shaking  so 
badly  that  he  was  afraid  he  would  not  be  able  to 
make  the  speech  he  had  lain  awake  all  night  con- 
sidering. 

He  sat  down  in  one  of  the  straight-backed  chairs 
under  the  shelf  of  lettered  shaving  mugs  to  wait 
until  the  morning  ritual  was  finished.  At  last  Riley 
McGrath  labored  down  from  the  chair  and  stripped 
a  greenback  from  his  expensive  billfold.  Wilford 
stood  up,  quaking. 

"Mister  McGrath,"  he  said,  wringing  his  cotton 
cap. 

"Yes,  son?" 


"Mister  McGrath,"  Wilford  said,  feeling  a  little 
courage  coming  back,  "I  sure  would  be  glad  if  I 
could  talk  to  you  for  a  little  while." 

"Certainly,  my  boy,"  said  the  great  man.  "Come 
along  across  the  street  to  my  office.  I  have  an  ap- 
pointment in  half  an  hour  with  Judge  Beam  but  I 
can  give  you  a  moment  of  my  time.  A  man  should 
never  grow  too  important  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
people  of  his  home  town." 

The  office,  musty,  small,  cluttered  as  a  pack  rat's 
nest,  was  deathly  still  as  the  two  seated  themselves: 
Wilford  in  the  stiff  split-bottom  chair  by  the  win- 
dow and  Riley  McGrath  in  the  creaking  swivel 
chair  behind  the  old,  scratched  desk  upon  which  he 
had  parlayed  the  fortunes  of  a  state.  Wilford 
watched  while  Riley  licked  the  tip  of  an  expensive 
Havana  and  clipped  it  thoughtfully.  ■ 

"It's  about  my  brother  Verge,"  said  Wilford,  wet- 
Collier's  for  July  15,  1950 
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After  supper,  Wilford  confessed  what  he  had  done.      Verge  went  on  cleaning  his  rifle,  not  saying  anything 


ting  his  lips  and  staring  at  Riley  McGrath's  sober 
blue  tie.   "Our  daddy  was  Stoney  Lilcens." 

Riley  McGrath  cracked  a  kitchen  match  into 
flame  with  his  thumbnail.  He  puffed  silently  for  a 
moment  and  though  Wilford  could  not  see  them,  he 
could  feel  the  gray  eyes  appraising  him,  weighing 
the  situation,  seeing  it  simultaneously  from  every 
possible  angle. 

"That  matter  was  settled  during  the  last  term  of 
Judge  Beam's  court,"  Riley  McGrath  said  pres- 
ently. "Your  father  attacked  me,  son.  I  shot  him 
in  self-defense  that  night.  Nobody  regretted  the  in- 
cident more  than  I  did." 

"It's  my  brother  Verge,"  Wilford  reiterated,  as  if 
he  had  not  been  listening  at  all.  "I  just  don't  want 
nothing  to  happen  to  my  brother,  Mister  McGrath. 
He's  all  I  got  left  now." 

"Nothing  need  happen  to  your  brother,  son," 


grunted  Riley  McGrath.  He  leafed  through  some 
papers  on  his  desk,  already  finished  with  the  inter- 
view. 

"Something  might,"  Wilford  said.  He  cleared  his 
throat  and  listened  for  a  moment  to  the  coaxing, 
pointless  shrilling  of  a  wren  outside. 

"Verge  claims  he  is  fixing  to  kill  you,  Mister  Mc- 
Grath," Wilford  said. 

Riley  McGrath  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  blew 
a  cloud  of  smoke  toward  the  dusty,  yellow  window. 
"That's  a  very  foolish  idea  for  your  brother  to  enter- 
tain," he  said.   "Very  foolish,  son." 

"I  thought—"  gasped  Wilford,  and  then  swal- 
lowed. "If  maybe  you  was  to  send  for  him,  Mister 
McGrath.  Talk  to  him.  If  maybe  you  was  to  ex- 
plain to  Verge  how  it  was  self-defense  after  all.  It 
might  help.  Mister  McGrath.  'Deed  to  God,  I  don't 
want  nothing  happening  to  Verge." 


"Nothing  will  happen  to  your  brother,"  Riley 
McGrath  said,  "so  long  as  he  behaves  himself  in 
this  town." 

Wilford  sighed  despairingly  and  stared  at  his 
hands  twisting  the  cap  on  his  knees. 

Riley  McGrath's  eyes  were  as  cold  as  gun  metal 
now. 

"I  understand,  however,"  he  continued,  "that  the 
death  of  your  father  may  have  brought  about  cer- 
tain— expenses.  I've  thought  about  it  often.  And 
now  I'm  going  to  do  something — though  I  don't 
feel  I'm  actually  obliged  to  do  it — that  may  spread 
oil  on  troubled  waters." 

Wilford  watched  as  Ritey  McGrath  opened  the 
alligator  billfold  and  counted  out  five  one-hundred- 
dollar  bills;  he  watched  him  slip  them  into  an  en- 
velope and  toss  it  across  the  desk. 

Verge  didn't  say  anything  (Continued  on  page  63 ) 
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Main  bedroom  contains  a  wardrobe  built  of  salvaged  timber  and  large 
fireplace  made  out  of  bricks  tbe  author  got  from  a  dismantled  pigsty 

Quiet  evening  beside  the  family  hearth.     The  inglenook  fireplace  had 
been  hidden  by  debris;  the  antique  fire  grate  came  from  dump  heap 


I  GOT 


Under  the  finest  circumstances  it's  a 
king-size  job  to  transform  an  ancienl 
home  into  an  Englishman's  castle,  but 
imagine  undertaking  the  work  yourseli 
with  no  experience  and  a  tight  budget 


Lovely  garden  was  reclaimed  from  junglelike  overgrowth  of  weeds  and 
litter.     Family  removed  25  tons  of  accumulated  rubbish  to  unearth  it 

Modern  kitchen,  including  built-in  features,  was  created  by  the  author 
and  installed  to  the  delight  of  his  wife,  Marjorie,  and  daughter,  Gay,  4 


HOME  -  The  Hard  Way 
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By  JOHN  WELLENS 


IT'S  not  Buckingham  Palace,  me  lad,"  the  owner 
said,  "but  it's  somewhere  to  live."  I  looked 
around.  No,  it  wasn't  exactly  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace. In  fact,  only  an  owner  could  have  called  it 
even  a  place  to  live. 

We  needed  no  key  to  enter.  The  few  windows 
were  shattered,  but  we  preferred  to  step  more  ele- 
gantly through  one  of  the  holes  in  the  wall.  On  the 
ground  floor  lay  a  four-inch  pool  of  water  that  had 
splashed  through  the  ancient  thatched  roof  and 
trickled  down  through  a  bedroom.  The  brick  floors 
were  all  broken.  Plaster  hung  in  strips  from  walls 
and  floors.  The  stairs  were  rickety  and  dangerous, 
and  above  them  two  bedrooms  had  been  sealed  off 
as  unsafe. 

There  was  no  sanitation,  no  kitchen  sink,  no 
stove.  There  was  hardly  a  safe  place  to  stand. 

Yet  this  house  had  been  built  as  two  cottages  350 
years  ago  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when 
craftsmen  had  a  leisurely  pride  in  their  work.  It 
was  basically  strong,  and  its  original  charm  had  not 
been  eradicated  by  centuries  of  weather  and  mis- 
use. The  beauty  was  still  there  beneath  filthy  paint, 
layers  of  moldering  wallpaper  and  festooning  cob- 
webs. 

The  shell  of  the  house,  and  of  many  others  in  this 
English  village  of  Great  Wilbraham,  had  been 
built  of  strong  oak  timbers  intended  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  sailing  ship  in  a  seaport  60  miles 
away,  a  ship  never  built  because  of  a  shipbuilding 
depression  at  the  time.  After  three  and  a  half  cen- 
turies, those  timbers  were  still  iron-strong. 

There  was  also  a  half  acre  of  deep,  rich  soil,  per- 
haps another  legacy  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who 
insisted  that  farm  workers  have  at  least  two  acres 
of  land  attached  to  their  dwellings.  We  noted  this 
plot  of  land  happily,  even  though  dense  under- 
growth covered  it,  and  the  rubbish  and  trash  of  cen- 
turies lay  at  the  back  door — rusty  bicycles,  pots, 
pans,  bottles,  cans. 

The  house  also  carried  with  it  another  token  of 
ancient  history — the  right  to  graze  two  cows  on  the 
village  common. 


Could  this  ever  be  a  home  again? 

It  hud  to  be.  Back  in  England  after  service  in  the 
Mediterranean  as  an  R.A.F.  flight  lieutenant,  I  was 
about  to  be  demobilized.  A  new  job  awaited  me  as 
organizer  of  a  nearby  adult  education  center.  A 
home  meant  reunion  with  the  wife  I  had  rarely 
seen  since  our  marriage  four  years  earlier  in  1941, 
and  security  for  the  child  who  would  be  born  at 
Christmas.  And  we  had  not  been  able  to  find  any- 
thing else  even  as  promising  as  this  rain-sodden 
wreck. 

England,  like  the  United  States,  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  worst  housing  shortage  in  her  history.  The 
English  situation  had  been  caused  not  only  by  the 
monstrous  devastation  wrought  by  the  air  war  but 
by  the  fact  that  there  had  been  little  civilian  build- 
ing for  years.  To  get  government  permission  to 
build  a  home  was  unthinkable.  Thousands  of  fam- 
ilies were  broken  up  by  lack  of  living  space,  living 
in  single  rooms  or  with  relatives,  or  in  trailers  or 
even  in  makeshift  dwellings  in  the  rubble  of 
bombed  buildings. 

It  was  all  but  impossible  to  rent  a  house  or  flat, 
even  for  a  short  period.  Some  of  my  friends  and 
their  families  had  been  months,  even  years,  with- 
out decent  living  quarters. 

In  us,  as  in  all  Britons,  there  was  the  powerful 
urge  to  occupy  a  private  and  personal  habitation,  a 
permanent  family  home. 

So  I  bought  the  ancient  shell  for  $1,200  and  set 
to  work  confidently. 

It  was  the  confidence  of  a  rank  amateur.  I  had 
never  before  used  the  tools  I  was  now  about  to  use. 
My  financial  resources  were  severely  limited.  Prices 
were  high  and  materials  nearly  impossible  to  get. 

Still,  we  plunged  ahead,  and  now,  nearly  five 
years  later,  with  the  help  of  our  families  and  neigh- 
bors, Marjorie  and  I  and  our  daughter,  Gay,  have 
a  home  of  which  we  are  justly  proud. 

A  sound  roof  was  the  first  necessity.  The  nor- 
mal course  would  have  been  to  lay  a  completely 
new  roof  over  the  existing  straw,  but  I  couldn't 
possibly  spare  the  expense. 


Luckily,  one  of  England's  foremost  thatchers 
lived  in  the  next  village.  Looking  like  a  figure  from 
a  forgotten  age,  he  climbed  onto  the  roof,  shaved 
off  the  top  three  or  four  inches  of  straw  with  a 
knife  four  feet  long,  then  relaid  parts  of  the  roof 
in  patches.  At  little  cost  he  made  it  sound  and  wa- 
tertight. 

To  avoid  disastrous  errors,  I  spent  a  little  of  my 
money  to  have  an  architect  make  some  basic  plans 
for  me.  From  the  government  I  got  permission  to 
buy  a  restricted  quantity  of  building  materials  and 
was  told  exactly  how  much  I  could  spend.  We  de- 
cided that  by  employing  a  building  contractor  to 
do  some  essential  work  we  could  be  living  in  the 
house  within  a  few  weeks.  But  there  I  hit  my  first 
snag.  The  wages  of  building  workers  were,  by  gov- 
ernment ruling,  scheduled  to  go  up  on  lanuary  1, 
1946.  In  late  October  I  found  that  the  contractor 
would  not  start  work  on  our  house  until  after  the 
new  year;  he  wanted  the  "cheap"  labor  to  work  on 
his  own  houses  in  the  interim.  Moreover,  lanuary 
was  cold  and  frosty  and  the  men  worked  slowly. 

So  my  original  building  allowance  had  evapo- 
rated by  the  time  the  work  was  barely  started.  In 
disgust  I  let  the  contractor  go  and  started  my  own 
career  as  builder  and  mechanic. 

We  began  by  moving  in  one  snowy  day  in  March 
— my  wife,  our  ten-weeks-old  baby.  Gay,  and  I. 

The  contractor  had  put  in  windows  at  the  back 
of  the  house  where  there  had  been  none,  completed 
half  the  sewage  and  drainage  system,  repaired  two 
bedroom  floors  and  installed  the  bathroom.  There 
were  still  several  rooms  with  large  gaps  in  the  walls. 
An  open  coke  fire  on  a  brick  floor  had  to  suffice  for 
our  cooking.  There  were  no  cupboards.  Much  of 
our  furniture  proved  too  big  and  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

But  here  we  made  the  first  of  a  series  of  joyous 
discoveries:  immeasurable  kindness  in  our  new 
neighbors.  The  newspaper  delivery  girl,  discovering 
that  we  had  no  wringer,  collected  the  freshly 
washed  baby  clothes  every  day  and  took  them  home 
with  her  to  wring  and  dry.  (Continued  on  page  12) 
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Homemade  workshop  is  located  in  a  converted  stable  on  grounds  near  the  cottage.     Professor 
Wellens  demonstrates  skilled  technique  with  saw,  developed  since  house  was  first  purchased 
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Charm  of  the  350-year-old  structure  becomes 
really  evident   as  work   on  ceiling  continues 
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Maybe  I  should  have  eloped — but 

then  I'd  have  missed  all  the  fun 

"Birds  in  Flight 


By  BIANCA  BRADBURY 


ERIC  and  I  were  only  the  bride  and  groom,  the 
innocent  bystanders  who  were  almost  tram- 
pled in  the  rush.  It  was  nip  and  tuck  there, 
for  a  while,  whether  any  of  us  would  survive  to 
greet  the  glad  wedding  morn. 

It  was  June  when  I  quit  my  job  and  went  to 
Jericho,  Connecticut,  to  spend  what  might  be  the 
last  vacation  I'd  ever  spend  with  my  two  beloveds. 
I  was  planning  to  be  married  in  August.  We  were 
happy  to  be  together,  Grandmother  Wytte  and 
Great-Aunt  Sophia  and  I.  They'd  worried  about 
me  working  in  the  wicked  city  and  were  tickled  to 
death  to  get  their  hands  on  me  for  a  whole  summer. 
"High  time,  too,  you  were  getting  married,"  Aunt 
Sophia  said.    "It'll  put  some  fat  on  your  bones." 

"You're  a  fine  one  to  talk  about  fat,"  I  reminded 
her.  Aunt  Sophia's  shaped  like  an  unornamented 
ramrod. 

"Thank  the  good  Lord  I'm  not  one  to  run  to  blub- 
ber," she  said.  This  was  a  slap  at  her  sister,  who 
is  little  and  cuddly. 

"Skinny  and  sour,  skinny  and  sour,"  Gram  said, 
and  sniffed.  It  makes  her  mad  that  Aunt  Sophia 
still  treats  her  as  a  baby  sister.  There  are  two  years 
between  them,  and  the  fact  that  they're  both  push- 
ing eighty  hasn't  served  to  close  the  gap  at  all. 

"This  young  man,  is  he  steady?"  my  great-aunt 
wanted  to  know. 

"Steady  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar." 

"What  does  he  do?" 

"He's  a  mining  engineer.    He  mines  things." 

"Like  what?" 

"Copper,  molybdenum,  things  like  that." 

"Is  he  a  drinking  man?" 

"Well,  now,  1  wouldn't  say  he's  a  drinking  man." 

"He  cither  is  or  he  isn't!" 

"He's  coming  up  next  week  end  to  meet  you,"  I 
said.  "He'll  certainly  be  sober  as  a  judge  after  he's 
contended  with  you  two  for  a  while." 

"Now,  I  don't  object  to  a  thimbleful  of  a  nice 
sherry  if  a  person's  health  calls  for  it,"  Gram  said. 

"You  do  too!"  Aunt  Sophia  said. 

"I  do  not!" 

"You'd  better.  Gram,"  I  said. 

They  live  in  a  dreamy  clapboard  house,  rose  of 
Sharon  and  all,  at  a  bend  in  a  dirt  road  in  the  coun- 
try back  of  East  Jericho.  I'd  grown  up  in  the  little 
house.  When  1  was  a  baby,  even  before  I  got  to 
know  my  parents,  both  my  father  and  my  mother 
(who  was  Gram's  only  child)  were  killed  in  an 
accident.  Gram  and  Gramp  brought  me  up,  with 
the  help  of  my  Great-Aunt  Sophia.  Aunt  Sophia 
had  lived  with  Gram  all  her  life. 

It  set  out  to  be  a  lovely,  quiet  summer.  I  was 
tired;  the  city  hurly-burly  really  does  take  it  out  of 
you.  This  summer  was  a  quiet  hiatus  between  one 
life  and  another.  I  had  a  car,  so  I  took  them  for 
rides.  Aside  from  that,  we  ate  and  slept  and  talked, 
and  I  put  fat  on  my  bones. 

That  first  Sunday,  we  went  to  church.  After  we 
came  home,  and  Gram  had  cooked  dinner,  and 


Aunt  Sophia  and  I  had  redded  up  the  kitchen,  we 
sat  in  the  green  chairs  under  the  apple  trees.  Gram 
had  a  large,  dumpy  bag  beside  her.  She  started 
to  poke  in  the  bag. 

"What's  that?"  Aunt  Sophia  wanted  to  know. 

"You've  been  looking  at  it  for  sixty  years  so  you 
ought  to  know  by  now;  it's  my  piece  bag." 

"And  just  what  do  you  aim  to  do?" 

"I  aim  to  piece,"  Gram  said,  and  pushed  her 
glasses  up  on  her  forehead  so  she  could  see  better, 
and  threaded  a  needle. 

"Selina  Hammond  Wytte,  today  is  Sunday." 

"Maybe  so,"  Gram  said  placidly.  "But  my  grand- 
daughter is  going  to  be  married  in  August  without  a 
quilt  to  her  name  unless  I  stir  my  stumps." 

"I  plan  to  piece  her  a  quilt!  But  today  is  Sunday!" 

"The  better  the  day,  the  better  the  deed,"  Gram 
said,  and  jerked  her  glasses  down  on  her  little  but- 
ton nose  and  gave  Aunt  Sophia  a  look  which  said 
plainly:  Sophia,  go  to  hell. 

"It'll  be  lovely,"  I  put  in.  "I'd  begun  to  wonder 
if  I  was  going  to  get  married  without  a  quilt." 

Sophia's  ramrod  spine  unbent  a  trifle,  as  she 
leaned  to  watch  the  needle  in  Gram's  pudgy  hand 
running  delicately  along  the  seams.  "What  pattern 
do  you  aim  to  make?"  she  asked. 

"I  aim  to  make  a  Birds  in  Flight." 

"Oh!"  Great-Aunt  Sophia  sank  back,  relieved. 
"I'm  doing  her  a  Double  Wedding  Ring." 

"I  aim,"  Gram  said  deliberately,  "to  do  a  two- 
thousand-piece  Birds  in  Flight." 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Selina,"  Sophia  said.  "That 
would  take  you  six  months.  You  do  her  a  nice  Log 
Cabin.     Francie  Todd  will  give  you  the  pattern." 

"My  granddaughter  is  not  going  to  get  married 
without  a  two-thousand-piece  Birds  in  Flight.  I 
wouldn't  dream  of  letting  her — " 

"It  hardly  seems  decent,"  I  said. 

"Margaret,  what  docs  your  young  man  think  of  a 
Double  Wedding  Ring?"  Aunt  Sophia  demanded. 

TH  IS  was  not  a  matter  Eric  and  I  had  discussed. 
Eric  had  courted  mc  between  plane  trips  around 
the  country.  There  hadn't  been  one  cozy  evening 
when  we  had  sat  down  over  our  coffee  cups  and  I 
had  said:  Eric,  what  is  your  opinion  of  a  Double 
Wedding  Ring? 

The  life  of  those  two  in  East  Jericho  was  so 
wonderfully  remote.  The  world  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  minister's  calls  and  on  the  south 
by  the  gossip  of  Francie  Todd,  their  best  friend  and 
chief  news  gatherer;  on  the  east  by  the  goings  on  of 
Stolski,  their  Polish  neighbor;  and  on  the  west  by 
me.  I  was  their  only  contact  with  reality.  Jt  was  a 
double  life  I  led- — the  life  in  the  big  bumbling  out- 
side world,  and  the  dreamlike  visits  at  Gram's  little 
clapboard  house. 

"You  can  ask  his  opinion  when  Eric  gets  here," 
1  reminded  them.  For  now  the  twain  were  going  to 
meet — -East  Jericho  and  the  Wicked  World,  in  the 
form   of   a   big,    burly   (Continued   on   page   60) 
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Concrete  flume  arching  Bear  Creek  is  part  of  a  779-mile  waterway  system 


Super  Inch  pipe  line  will  bring  gas  1,600  miles  from  Texas  and  New  Mex- 
ico. Below,  linemen  fight  snow  in  zone  including  mountains  and  desert 


PG'n'E 
Is  the  Peopl 


By  DEAN  JENNINGS 
and  JOHN  WESLEY  NOBLE 


A  great  California  private  power  company  not 
only  delivers  cheap  electricity,  but  teaches 
cooking,   rescues  the  lost,   saves  a  life  a  day 


IN  CALIFORNIA,  according  to  the 
proud  civic  tom-tom  beaters,  ev- 
erything thrives  on  a  Gargantuan 
scale,  from  oranges  bigger  than  basket- 
balls to  asparagus  that  can  be  used  for 
fence  posts.  But  in  all  this  gaudy 
apocrypha  there  is  rarely  any  mention 
of  the  biggest  and  most  authentic  giant 
of  them  all,  without  which  Californians 
probably  would  not  enjoy  fully  either 
the  scenery  or  the  climate. 

The  unsung  colossus  is  the  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Company,  locally  known 
as  "the  PG  'n'  E,"  a  privately  owned 
utility  which  vexes  advocates  of  public 
power  ownership  because  it  not  only 
believes  in  free  enterprise  but  also 
manages  to  make  money  with  phe- 
nomenally low  gas  and  electric  rates. 
And,  incidentally,  the  company  is  Cali- 
fornia's number  one  taxpayer.  At  a 
Washington  Congressional  hearing  re- 
cently, when  the  company's  amiable 
but  forthright  president,  James  B. 
Black,  successfully  fought  off  the  ninth 
federal  attempt  to  establish  tax-free 
government  power  competition  in  Cali- 
fornia, a  bystander  said:  "I  don't  see 
how  you  keep  the  government  do- 
gooders  from  moving  right  in  and  tak- 
ing over." 

"Hell!"  said  Black  with  a  character- 
istic rumbling  laugh.  "I  think  they 
really  would  like  to  put  us  out  of  busi- 
ness, but  even  crusaders  can't  move 
mountains  without  people.  And  out 
where  we  operate  we  are  the  people. 
By  that  I  mean,  the  P.G.  and  E.'s  peo- 
ple, some  2,260,000  customers."  They 
live  in  a  territory  reaching  from  the 
snowy  crags  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  shore,  from  the  redwood 
forests  to  the  edge  of  the  desert  lands. 
Across  this  89,000-square-mile  area, 
about  that  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania combined,  the.  company  has 
woven  a  network  of  gas  and  electric 
lines  that  would  circle  the  globe  almost 
three  times,  plus  an  extra  gas  line,  the 
"Super  Inch,"  which  in  1951  will  suck 
natural  gas  from  Texas  and  New  Mex- 
ico, some  1,600  miles  away. 

Four  thousand  P.G.  and  E.  cars  and 
trucks,  painted  cream  and  brown,  roll 
through  towns  and  valleys  of  into 
mountain  wildernesses  day  and  night. 
Company  helicopters  and  survey  planes 
patrol  the  airways.  Company  tugs  work 
the  rivers  and  bays.     Mobile  power 


plants,  geared  for  pavement  or  run 
mud,  are  on  24-hour  alert  in  case  o 
power  failure. 

The  company  has  its  own  weathe: 
bureau  and  telephone  system.  Com 
pany  disaster  crews,  fire-fighting  an 
first-aid  units  are  always  on  call,  an 
they  save  a  life  a  day,  year  in,  year  outl 
The  company  voluntarily  stocks  trou 
streams,  and  raises  game  birds  for  th 
hunter.  It  sprinkles  the  thirsty  land  i 
the  spring  and  heats  cold  earth  with  in-| 
genious  subterranean  coils.     • 

P.G.  and  E.  engineers  can  be  foun 
in    the    Philippines,    Korea,    France 
China  and  Greece,  "borrowed"  fro 
the  company  for  a  week  or  a  year  (or| 
permanently)   to  help  bring  technical 
knowledge  and  light  to  those  lands 

Right  now,  in  a  three-quarter-billion- 
dollar  expansion  program,  the  com 
pany  is  adding  two  new  reservoirs  to 
its  collection  of  128  private  lakes  and 
779  miles  of  canals,  tunneling  through 
mountaintops,  changing  the  course  of 
rivers,  and  stringing  220,000-volt  lines 
across  peaks  and  canyons. 

Rich  Yield  from  Arid  Land 

The  4,000,000-horsepower  in  these  | 
humming  wires  will  help  produce  or- 
chids and  gardenias  for  the  girls  on 
Main  Street  and  Park  Avenue,  rice  and 
potatoes  for  the  children  of  Europe,  or- 
anges and  melons  for  breakfast  tables  | 
from  coast  to  coast,  Thanksgiving  tur- 
keys, little  pigs  and  hundreds  of  other  I 
good  things  coaxed  from  land  that  was 
once  deserted  and  dry.  The  P.G.  and  E. 
has  helped  California  become  a  state  | 
that  feeds  a  lot  of  the  world. 

Not  long  ago  an  electrical  engineer  I 
from  England  came  to  California  to 
look  at  the  P.G.  and  E.  system.     "I 
want  to  see  all  your  powerhouses  and 
stations  and  so  on,"  he  said  innocently. 

"Have  you  lots  of  time?"  he  was 
asked. 

"Why,  yes.  Three  or  four  months, 
if  necessary." 

"You'd  better  get  started,"  his  host 
replied.  "If  you  travel  eight  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week,  it  will  take  you 
exactly  40  years  to  see  everything 
we've  got." 

The  P.G.  and  E.  domain  is  so  large 
that  few  customers  arid  not  all  the 
company's    (Continued   on    page    66,) 
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enerator  at  Spaulding  Dam  is  in  a  cavern  in  the  cliff  Powerhouse  in  San  Francisco,  one  of  15  steam-operated  plants  supplying  current  when  water  is  low 


Servicing  circuit  hreaker  on  a  220,000-voIt  system. 
I  Below,  drilling  tunnel  through  rock  to  divert  river 


Helicopters  patrol  transmission  lines.  Patrolman  with  pilot  watches  for  damaged  insulators.  Below. 
Cresta  Dam,  one  of  two  plugging  Feather  River  Canyon  and  diverting  water  through  a  4-mile  tunnel 
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m\W$  to  tie  Rescue 


By  P.  G.  WODEHOUSE 


The  Story :  Everyone  in  the  posh  Hollywood  house- 
hold of  Adela  Shannon  Cork  was  trying  to  lay  hands 
on  the  diary  of  the  late  Carmen  Flores,  a  Mexican 
movie  actress  who  had  lived  a  rich,  full  life  until  her 
untimely  death  in  a  plane  crash.  Her  diary  was  ru- 
mored to  give  all  the  names  of  the  Hollywood  celebri- 
ties who  had  contributed  to  the  richness  and  fullness; 
and  anyone  named  would  pay  a  pretty  penny  to  have 
the  naughty  little  book  suppressed. 

Adela  herself,  being  a  rich  widow  as  well  as  a  former 
silent-screen  star,  should  have  been  above  all  this,  but 
she  wasn't;  once  known  as  the  Empress  of  Stormy 
Emotions,  she  was  never  stormier  than  when  other 
people  were  trying  to  acquire  money  she  considered 
hers  by  right.  And  precisely  that  was  happening  under 
her  haughty  nose.  Her  brother-in-law,  Smedley  Cork 
— a  rounder  who  was  out  to  recoup  the  fortune  he  had 
lost  backing  turkeys  on  Broadway — actually  found  the 
diary.  He  was  aided  in  his  search  by  Jane  Shannon, 
Adela's  sister,  a  sprightly  lady  writer  who  loved  Smed- 
ley with  what  she  admitted  to  be  a  weak-minded  pas- 
sion. Smedley  was  also  helped  by  Joe  Davenport,  a 
young  writer  who  hoped  to  become  Jane's  partner  in 
a  literary  agency  with  his  share  of  the  loot  from  the 
diary.  Joe  also  hoped  to  persuade  Kay  Shannon,  the 
niece  of  Adela  and  Jane,  to  marry  him. 

A  rival  for  possession  of  the  diary  was  James  Phipps, 
Adela's  butler,  whose  career  as  a  model  servant  was 
blemished  only  by  the  fact  that  he  had  once  served 
time  in  Sing  Sing  as  a  safecracker.  In  fact,  the  one  per- 
son in  Adela's  home  who  showed  no  interest  in  the 
diary  was  her  guest.  Lord  Topham,  a  young  English 
peer  of  great  wealth  and  meager  intelligence. 

By  trickery,  Adela  retrieved  the  diary  from  Smedley, 
announcing  that  she  would  put  it  in  the  safe  in  her  pro- 
jection room.  The  ingenious  Jane  taunted  Phipps  into 
agreeing  to  crack  the  safe;  this  took  some  doing,  since 
the  butler  had  been  signed  up  by  a  visiting  film  execu- 
tive to  play  butlers  in  the  movies.  But,  his  courage 
heightened  by  liquor,  Phipps  finally  agreed.  Accom- 
panied by  Joe  and  Smedley,  he  went  up  to  the  projec- 
tion room  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  leaving 
Jane  and  Kay  alone  in  the  Garden  Room.  Jane  seized 
the  chance  to  further  Joe's  romance  and  demanded  to 
know  why  Kay  spurned  his  honest  love. 

* 

IV 

KAY  laughed  at  the  earnestness  of  Jane's 
question.  "Oh.  Joe!"  she  said.  An  austere 
-  frown  darkened  Jane's  brow.  She  disap- 
proved of  this  spirit  of  levity.  Ever  a  stanch  friend, 
she  had  been  much  touched  by  Joe's  story  of  his  ro- 
mance, with  its  modern  avoidance  of  the  happy 
ending.  Feeling  as  she  did  about  Smedley,  she 
could  understand  and  sympathize. 

"Don't  giggle  in  that  obscene  way,"  she  said 
sternly.  "He's  a  very  fine  young  fellow,  Joe  Daven- 
port, and  he  loves  you." 

"So  he  keeps  telling  me." 

"  'Jane,'  he  said  to  me  only  the  day  before  yester- 
day, and  if  there  weren't  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he 
spoke,  I  don't  know  a  tear  in  the  eye  when  I  see 
one,  'Jane,  old  sport,  1  love  that  girl.'  And  then 
a  lot  of  stuff  about  depression  and  debility  and  night 
sweats  and  loss  of  appetite.  And  in  addition  to  the 
tear  in  his  eye,  there  was  a  choking  sob  in  his  voice, 
and  he  writhed  like  a  dynamo.  He  worships  you, 
that  boy.  He  adores  you.  He  would  die  for  one 
little  rose  from  your  hair.  And  does  he  get  one? 
Not  so  much  as  a  blasted  petal.  Why  are  you  pull- 
ing this  hard-to-get  stuff  on  Joe?  What's  wrong 
with  the  poor  fish?    Don't  you  like  him?" 

"Yes.     Very  much.     He's  fun." 

"I'm  glad  you  didn't  say,  'He's  a  good  sort.' " 

"Why,  is  that  bad?" 


'Ma  Cork,"  Phipps  said  meditatively.     "Now,  there's  a  woman  I  nevei 


"Fatal.  It  would  have  meant  that  there  was  no 
hope  for  him.  It's  what  the  boys  used  to  say  of 
me  twenty  years  ago.  'Oh,  Jane,'  they'd  say.  'Dear 
old  Jane,  she's  a  good  sort.'  And  then  they'd  leave 
me  fiat  and  go  off  and  buy  candy  and  orchids  for 
the  other  girls,  blister  their  insides." 

"Is  that  why  you're  a  solitary  chip  drifting  down 
the  river  of  life?" 

"That's  why.  Often  a  bridesmaid  but  never  a 
bride." 

"You  poor  old  ruin." 

"Don't  call  me  a  poor  old  ruin.  Does  respect 
for  an  aunt  mean  nothing  to  you?  And  don't  try 
to  steer  me  off  the  subject  of  Joe.  Fourteen  times 
you've  refused  him,  he  tells  me." 

"Fifteen.  He  proposed  again  in  the  rose  garden 
this  afternoon." 

Jane  snorted  indignantly.  She  rose  and  walked 
with  measured  step  to  the  desk,  intending  to  restore 
her  composure  with  more  champagne,  found  that 
the  tray  of  drinks  was  no  longer  there,  snorted 
again,  this  time  with  disappointment,  sighed  heavily 
and  returned  to  her  seat. 

"Well,  I  don't  understand  you,"  she    said.     "I 


simply  don't  understand  you.  The  workings  of 
your  mind  are  a  sealed  book  to  me.  If  I  were  a 
girl  and  Joe  Davenport  came  along  and  wanted  to 
marry  me,  I'd  grapple  him  to  my  soul  with  hoops 
of  steel." 

"He  seems  to  have  made  a  great  impression  on 
you." 

"He  has.    I  regard  him  as  a  son." 

"Grandson." 

"I  said  son.  Yes,  I  regard  him  as  a  son,  and 
you  know  how  I've  always  felt  about  you.  You're 
as  fresh  as  an  April  breeze,  you  get  off  impertinent 
cracks  about  grandsons,  you  mock  at  my  gray  hairs 
and  will  probably  sooner  or  later  bring  them  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave,  but  I  love  you." 

"Mutual,  Jane." 

"Don't  interrupt.  I  have  your  best  interests  at 
heart.  I  consider  that  this  J.  Davenport  is  the  right 
man  for  you.  It  isn't  as  if  you  had  anything  against 
the  poor  simp.    You  admit  you  like  him." 

"Of  course  I  like  him.  How  could  anyone  help 
liking  Joe?" 

"Then  what's  the  trouble?" 

Kay  was  silent  for  a  moment.    There  had  come 
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je  story  of  the  butler  ivho  proved  that  nothing's  impossible  in  Hollywood,  except  the  people 


How  would  it  be  to  go  give  her  a  good  punch  in  the  nose? 


into  her  face  that  grave,  intent  look  which  attracted 
Joe  so  much.  With  the  toe  of  one  of  her  mules  she 
traced  an  arabesque  on  the  carpet. 

"Well,  I  could  fall  in  love  with  Joe  in  a  minute — 
if  I'd  let  myself." 

"And  why  won't  you?" 

Kay  went  to  the  French  window  and  looked  up 
at  the  stars. 

"I'm  wary." 

"How  do  you  mean,  wary?" 

"Well — Jane,  how  do  you  look  on  marriage?  I 
mean,  is  it  a  solemn,  sacred  what-d'you-call-it  that's 
going  to  last  the  rest  of  your  life — or  a  sort  of  comic 
week  end  like  some  of  these  Hollywood  things?  I 
think  it's  pretty  solemn  and  sacred,  and  that's  where 
Joe  and  1  seem  to  differ.  No,  don't  interrupt,  or  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  explain.  What  I'm  really 
trying  to  say  is  that  I  can't  bring  myself  to  trust 
Joe.    1  can't  believe  he's  sincere." 

Jane  could  maintain  silence  no  longer.  "Sincere? 
Joe?  For  Heaven's  sake!  How  often  do  you  want 
him  to  ask  you  to  marry  him  before  it  filters  through 
into  your  fat  little  head  that  he's  fond  of  you?" 

"It  isn't  how  often  he  asks  me,  it's  how  he  asks 


me.  He  does  it  as  if  the  whole  thing  were  a  tremen- 
dous joke.  And  1  don't  regard  love  as  a  joke.  I'm 
stuffy  and  sentimental  and  take  it  seriously.  When 
a  girl's  with  the  man  she  loves,  she  doesn't  want  to 
feel  as  if  she  had  been  wrecked  on  a  desert  island 
with  Milton  Berle." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment. 

"Then — just  between  us  girls — you  do  love  Joe?" 

"Of  course  I  do,"  said  Kay.  "I've  loved  him  right 
from  the  start.  But  I  don't  trust  him." 

Silence  fell  again.  Jane  began  to  see  that  this  was 
going  to  be  difficult. 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  she  said  at  length.  "Joe 
is  apt  to  clown.  The  light  comedy  manner.  The 
kidding  approach.  But  don't  forget  that  clowning 
is  often  just  a  defensive  armor  against  shyness." 

"You  aren't  trying  to  tell  me  that  Joe's  shy?" 

"Of  course  he's  shy — with  you.  Every  man's  shy 
when  he's  really  in  love.  Don't  you  be  deceived  by 
the  surface  manner,  my  girl.  Look  past  it  to  the 
palpitating  heart  within." 

"You  think  Joe  has  a  palpitating  heart?" 

"You  betcha." 

"So  do  I.   I  think  it  palpitates  for  every  girl  he 


meets  who  isn't  an  absolute  gargoyle.  I've  seen  his 
little  red  book." 

"His  what?" 

"Telephone  numbers,  Jane.  Telephone  numbers 
of  blondes,  brunettes,  redheads  and  subsidiary 
blondes.  Don't  you  understand  the  facts  of  life,  my 
child?  Joe  is  a  butterfly,  flitting  from  flower  to 
flower  and  making  love  to  every  girl  he  meets." 

"Is  that  what  butterflies  do?" 

"You  can't  stop  'em." 

Jane  swelled  belligerently.  Her  blue  eyes  flashed 
fire.  Though  of  a  more  equable  temperament  than 
her  sister  Adela,  she  could  be  pushed  just  so  far. 

"Look,  my  girl.  Let  me  tell  you  something  for 
your  files.  It  is  my  unshakable  opinion  that  you  and 
Joe  were  made  for  each  other.  I  have  studied  you 
both  with  loving  care,  I  am  convinced  that  you 
would  hit  it  off  like  Abercrombie  and  Fitch,  and  I 
shall  omit  no  word  or  act  to  promote  the  merger. 
I  intend  to  bring  you  together,  if  it's  the  last  thing  I 
do.  And  you  know  me.  The  Old  Master.  And  now 
go  and  cut  those  blasted  sandwiches.  All  this  talking 
has  made  me  hungry." 

As  Kay  started  for  the  (Continued  on  page  52) 
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ELEPHANT  LAND '.Deep 


These  articles  are  the  expanded  notes 
from  the  diary  of  Richard  Carlson  who 
plays  a  featured  role  in  King  Solomon's 
Mines,  a  movie  photographed  in  Africa. 
To  find  authentic  locations,  the  troupe, 
numbering  53  Hollywood  actors  and 
technicians,  including  stars  Deborah 
Kerr  and  Stewart  Granger,  spent  five 
months  wandering  through  eastern  and 
central  Africa,  covered  14,000  miles. 
During  the  safari  Carlson  gathered  his 
facts  and  photographs  for  these  pieces. 
The  36-year-old  actor,  author,  playwright 
and  director  has  published  fiction  in 
Collier's  and  The  American  Magazine 


II 


ELEPHANTS  don't  swim.  They  can,  but  they 
don't,  according  to  John  Lawrence,  one  of 
the  white  hunters  who  worked  with  us  in 
Africa.  "They  cross  rivers  by  walking  on  the  bot- 
tom." John  said  late  one  night  when  safari  camp- 
fire  talk  turned  to  hairbreadth  escapes  and  other 
adventures  in  the  wilderness. 

"When  the  water  gets  over  their  heads,"  he  ex- 
plained, "they  keep  walking  on  the  bottom  but  lift 
their  trunks  up  above  the  surface  like  the  schnorkel 
on  a  submarine.  I've  seen  six  or  eight  trunk  tips 
moving  across  the  Victoria  Nile  until  the  beasts 
emerged  in  the  shallower  water  on  the  other  side. 

"Once,  down  in  Lake  Albert,  a  whole  herd 
crossed  over  to  an  island  that  looked  green  to 
them.  Must  have  been  water  too  deep  for  them, 
though,  because  after  they'd  eaten  that  island  bare, 
they  funked.  Never  dared  to  cross  back  to  the 
mainland.  They  were  starving  to  death,  so  a  game 
ranger  had  to  go  over  and  shoot  the  whole  herd." 

The  talk  switched  to  man-eating  lions.  Allan 
Tarleton,  our  snake  expert,  who  kept  a  22-foot 
python  named  Daisy  in  a  gunny  sack  in  his  tent, 
spoke  up: 

"Another  thing  most  people  don't  know.  Man- 
eating  lions  always  prefer  whites  to  Africans  be- 
cause a  white  man  has  more  salt  in  his  system. 
Scientific  fact.  And  you  can  always  tell  a  man- 
eater  because  he  gets  ulcers  all  over  him.  Worst 
rash  of  man-eating  we  ever  had  was  during  the  in- 
fluenza epidemic  of  the  first  World  War.     Blacks 
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would  die  in  the  bush  and  the  lions  would  get  a 
free  meal.  And  every  one  of  the  beasts  had  ulcers 
all  over  .  .  ." 


THE  sun  was  our  absolute  master  in  Africa.  It 
ruled  our  lives  much  more  than  in  just  a  physi- 
cal sense.  Its  presence  or  absence  dictated  whether, 
at  the  end  of  the  day's  work,  elation  or  gloom  per- 
vaded our  camp.  For  when  you're  using  color  film 
no  outdoor  work  can  be  done  without  full,  brilliant 
sunlight.  For  this  reason,  people  who  see  King 
Solomon"s  Mines  will  conclude,  I  suppose,  that 
tropical  Africa  is  a  land  of  perpetual  sun.    It  isn't. 

The  thousand-mile  radius  in  which  our  safari 
worked  to  shoot  the  picture  is  dominated  geo- 
graphically by  four  gigantic  mountain  peaks  and 
by  a  lake  so  huge  that  almost  one  third  of  the  British 
Isles  could  be  sunk  in  it.  (Lake  Victoria  actually  has 
a  tide — though  the  natives  believe  its  level  drops 
three  inches  at  night  simply  because  all  the  hippos 
come  out  to  feed.)  Around  those  towering  peaks 
each  day  there  form  tremendous  white  cumulus 
clouds  which  are  spectacular  indeed  in  the  back- 
ground of  a  color  shot,  but  which  also  have  an 
annoying  way  of  getting  in  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth.  On  several  occasions  we  sat  all  day  long  be- 
side our  loaded  cameras  with  never  a  foot  of  film 
exposed. 

Our  personal  boys  would  sense  immediately 
upon  our  return  to  camp  whether  we  had  had  a 
good  or  a  bad  day  and,  perfect  servants  that  they 
are,  would  adapt  their  moods  to  ours.  But  even 
after  the  grimmest  day,  it  is  difficult  not  to  relax 
into  a  sense  of  well-being  under  the  effortless  con- 
ditions of  safari  life. 

By  the  time  your  soggy  clothes  are  off,  your  boy 
will  have  wrestled  tins  of  hot  water  into  your  canvas 
"tub"  and  you  begin  to  relax  as  he  laves  you  with 
the  delicious  stuff.  He  scrubs  your  back,  and  clucks 
his  concern  over  each  new  tsetse  bite.  By  the  time 
you  are  dry,  he  has  laid  out  your  wardrobe  for  the 
evening  and  scurried  off  to  fetch  tea.  (It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  many  Englishmen  dress  for  dinner 
in  Africa  as  a  kind  of  prophylaxis  against  the  dry 
rot  of  the  jungle.  We,  however,  took  our  chances 
in  sport  shirts  and  slacks.) 

We  never  felt  the  presence  of  the  jungle  more 
than  during  the  eight  nights  that  we  spent  camped 
on  the  banks  of  the  Victoria  Nile.  Each  evening 
after  teatime  we  watched  the  same  herd  of  23  ele- 
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phants  come  down  to  the  opposite  shore  for  water 
and  sport.  And  always,  five  minutes  after  they  had 
retired  into  the  forest,  an  enormous  and  lonely  bull 
would  appear  to  perform  his  solitary  ablutions.  Our 
white  hunters  told  us  he  had  evidently  been  the 
leader  before  being  driven  from  the  herd  by  a 
young  and  ambitious  usurper.  We  always  liked 
that  old  boy,  and  felt  sorry  for  him. 


I  DON'T  know  why  night  falling  over  Africa  is 
so  much  more  impressive  and  mysterious  than 
it  is  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Perhaps  it's  be- 
cause the  jungle  is  so  full  of  exotic  sounds,  and  not 
at  all  possessed  of  that  primeval  silence  I  had  some- 
how expected.  Noisiest  of  all  are  the  birds,  which 
for  some  reason  seem  to  do  entirely  without  sleep — 
weird  birds  called  fish  eagles,  egrets,  ibis  and  pied 
crows.  And  the  hippos,  with  which  the  river  liter- 
ally teems  at  this  point,  may  be  the  most  amiable 
of  beasts,  but  they  are  the  noisiest.  Their  snorting 
and  roaring  and  barking  and  splashing  make  a  con- 
tinuous uproar  through  the  night. 

To  this  was  added,  on  several  nights,  the  unmis- 
takable coughing  and  roaring  of  lions.  We  had 
brought  to  the  location  a  boatload  of  cattle  and 
goats  and  on  days  that  our  cooks  slaughtered  them 
for  food,  all  the  cats  for  miles  around  immediately 
knew  it.  We  all  drew  the  line  at  having  hungry 
lions  in  our  camp,  so  our  white  hunters  followed 
the  sounds  out  into  the  darkness  and  threw  fire- 
crackers to  scare  the  beasts  away.  Game  rangers 
in  Africa  always  carry  firecrackers  to  try  to  control 
dangerous  animals  without  having  to  shoot  them. 

Almost  every  night  after  our  generators  had  cut 
off  and  our  camp  was  in  darkness,  I  sat  out  on  my 
little  porch  and  listened  to  the  jungle  noises  and 
thought  of  home.  I  suppose  my  neighbors  in  the 
safari  were  doing  the  same,  though  we  never  men- 
tioned it  to  one  another.  It  is  a  moving  and  mysteri- 
ous thing  to  hear  the  thunder  making  up  nightly 
over  distant,  ancient  Lake  Victoria.  When  the  first 
drops  of  rain  arrived,  I  would  pitch  out  my  cigarette 
and  get  into  my  cot.  If  there  is  a  more  delicious 
sound  than  rain  whispering  on  your  tent  at  night 
when  you  are  snug  in  bed,  I  don't  know  it. 


THE  December  location  at  Murchison  Falls  on 
the  Nile  was  the  most  murderous  of  all  that  we 
ran  into  in  Africa.  Our  camp  was  at  the  bottom  of 


Star  Stewart  Granger  watches  women  of  the  Buhutu 
tribe  weaving  rugs  for  their  proud  Watusi  masters 


Everything    of    civilization    that    you    find    in 
remote  areas  of  Africa  is  carried  in  by  head 


Between  shots  on  location  and  to  while  ai 
our  leisure  hours,   we   played  chess   endleij) 
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the  falls  and  our  "set"  was  at  the  top.  Every  ounce 
of  equipment,  every  reflector  and  camera  and  ham- 
mer and  saw  had  to  be  carried,  either  on  a  black 
head  or  in  a  white  hand,  three  miles  to  the  top  of 
the  falls  every  morning.  We  began  to  doubt  the 
Hollywood  axiom  that  acting  is  at  worst  "better 
than  digging  a  ditch."  We  envied  our  African 
porters  their  ability  to  head-carry  anything  from  a 
make-up  box  to  a  pail  of  drinking  water.  I  suppose 
everything  in  Africa,  even  the  railroad,  was  in  the 
first  instance  head-carried,  piece  by  piece,  into 
place. 

We  set  out  in  a  column  at  six  thirty  every  morn- 
ing to  avoid  the  heat,  two  of  our  white  hunters  lead- 
ing the  way  in  case  we  met  a  stubborn  elephant  who 
wanted  to  dispute  the  path  with  us.  An  hour  later 
and  a  thousand  feet  higher,  we  donned  make-up 
and  tried  to  practice  our  craft  with  the  grease  paint 
melting  in  the  deadly  heat  and  running  down  our 
noses.  Then  in  the  muggiest  part  of  the  afternoon, 
we  became  safari  bearers  again  and  wearily  climbed 
down  toward  that  blessed  hot  bath  and  tea  and  the 
prophylactic  cocktails. 


ONE  day  I  remarked  to  Deborah  Kerr,  "I  envy 
Stewart  Granger  those  first  few  months  as  a 
new  star  in  Hollywood." 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  thinking  about  her  own  intro- 
duction to  the  film  capital  a  few  years  ago,  "going 
to  Hollywood  is  like  having  your  first  baby.  You 
don't  know  quite  what's  happening  to  you,  but  you 
do  know  it's  something  wonderful.  You  don't  quite 
believe  it  all.  And  afterward  no  thrill  in  your  life 
will  ever  be  as  great." 

There'll  soon  be  reams  of  publicity  stuff  to  read 
about  Stewart  Granger,  for  the  studio  has  deter- 
mined that  he  shall  be  as  great  a  star  in  America  as 
he  already  is  in  England.  I  lived  with  the  guy  for 
five  months  and  decided  he's  what  motion-picture 
producers  dream  about  when  they're  not  dreaming 
about  another  Lana  Turner. 

Everything  about  him  is  on  a  huge  scale — his 
physique,  his  voice,  his  laugh,  his  enthusiasm,  his 
frustrations,  his  temperament  and  his  generosity. 
I  often  had  the  feeling  he  would  have  been  happier 
as  an  Elizabethan. 

An  old  Metro  grip  whispered  admiringly  one  day 
on  the  set,  "Man,  oh,  man,  that  guy  is  another  Jack 
Barry  more — teetotal-type." 

Granger  (who  was  born  (Continued  on  page  69) 


jtarr  Hartley,  famous  animal  trapper  and  er6t- 
Miile  white  hunter,  with  a  rhino  he  captured 
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Kimusi,  tribesman  who  plays  Granger's  servant  in  film,  tried  to  quit  after  picture  was  under 
way,  and  was  given  six  cows.      Below:   Murchison  Falls  on  the  Nile,  our  December  location 
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Miss  Information 


By  MILTON  GROSS 


During  a  routine  day  at  her  desk  in  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens,  librarian  Elizabeth  Hall 
answers  50  expert-stumping  queries.    On  one  occasion,  she  even  helped  a  man  plot  a  murder 


HER  knuckles  showing  white  where  her  hand 
gripped  the  receiver,  Elizabeth  Hall  fairly 
shouted  the  message  over  the  telephone  to 
the  Western  Union  operator. 

"Please  repeat  the  telegram  as  I  dictated  it  to 
you,"  she  urged. 

"  'By  no  means  eat  mushrooms,  samples  of  which 
you  sent  me,'  "  the  operator  echoed.  "  'It  is  poison- 
ous, nonedible  species.  Signed:  E.  C.  Hall,  Librar- 
ian, New  York  Botanical  Gardens.'  " 

"Capitalize  or  underline  'poisonous,'  please," 
Miss  Hall  entreated.  "Emphasize  it  any  way  you 
can;  only  send  it  quickly  before  those  poor  people 
kill  themselves." 

Then  Elizabeth  Hall  sat  back  to  watch  the  clock 
and  wonder  whether  the  people  whom  she  had 
never  seen,  whose  Virginia  lawn  was  alive  with 
delectable-looking  mushrooms,  were  committing 
suicide.  Her  morbid  reflections  were  almost  im- 
mediately interrupted  by  a  young  woman  who  was 
standing  rather  impatiently  at  her  desk.  Miss  Hall 
recognized  her  as  one  who  had  sought  information 
at  the  library  several  times  before. 


What  can  I  do  to  prevent  seasickness? 


"I'm  divorcing  my  husband,"  the  visitor  said 
without  preamble,  "but  that's  no  reason  for  me  to 
discontinue  my  interest  and  study  in  botany.  I'm 
going  to  Florida  to  obtain  the  divorce  and  1  want  to 
know  in  which  city  to  establish  residence.  I  want  to 
be  near  a  herbarium  as  well  as  a  good  divorce  law- 
yer. Can  you  recommend  that  place  to  me?" 

With  hardly  a  gulp  or  a  batted  eye,  Miss  Hall 
suggested  Gainesville.  "There's  a  fine  herbarium 
there  and  I'd  be  pleased  to  give  you  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  chief  botanist,  who  certainly  should 
be  able  to  suggest  the  proper  attorney  for  you." 

Thoroughly  satisfied  that  Gainesville  was  the  per- 
fect locale  for  her  purposes,  the  young  woman  left. 
Her  place  was  taken  shortly  thereafter  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Chinese  News  Service,  who  wished 
to  discuss  the  legends  of  the  Japanese  pagoda  and 
the  Chinese  scholar's  tree. 

Unusual  for  a  librarian?  Not  if  she  happens  to 
be  Elizabeth  Cornelia  Hall,  who  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  she  were  visited  by  a  flea  trainer,  a  dope 
addict  and  a  deep-sea  diver  in  successive  hours. 

A  pixyish  little  woman  of  fifty-two,  who  stands 
just  about  five  feet  tall  in  her  flat-heeled  shoes,  she 
would  rather  get  good  farm  dirt  under  her  finger- 
nails than  polish  on  top  of  them.  Miss  Hall  admits 
she  is  supposed  to  be  a  dignified  bibliophile.  She 
impishly  confesses,  however,  "I  rebel  against  being 
placed  in  a  librarian's  pigeonhole." 

Despite  her  rebellion,  or  maybe  because  of  it, 
Miss  Hall  has  become  an  inexhaustible  clearing- 
house for  information.  Her  collection  of  data  runs 
the  gamut  of  botany,  which  she  tries  to  humanize, 
to  tips  on  horse  races,  which  she  collects  as  a  hobby 


and  files  casually  among  her  botanical  catalogues. 

Miss  Information  to  the  world,  she  ansjvers  an 
average  of  50  queries  a  day,  besides  being  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  largest  libraries  in  America  devoted  to 
plants.  And  since  the  day  10  years  ago  when  she  in- 
nocently started  on  her  extracurricular  duties,  her 
correspondence  has  grown  to  mammoth  propor- 
tions. 

Her  mail,  phone  calls  and  personal  queries  come 
from  botanists,  horticulturists,  doctors,  lawyers, 
ministers  of  the  gospel  and  foreign  ministers,  teach- 
ers, merchants,  bankers,  industrial  chemists,  farm- 
ers, the  armed  forces,  newspaper  and  radio  editors, 
scenario  writers,  novelists,  theatrical  producers, 
designers  of  ships,  haberdashers,  illustrators  and 
artists,  the  police  and  a  stray  dope  addict  or  two 
bearing  a  sprig  of  weed  from  a  back  yard  and  want- 
ing to  know  if  it  is  marijuana. 

All  have  questions  they  want  answered.  Miss 
Hall  either  knows  the  answers  or  knows  where  to 
find  them.  She  draws  on  the  32  specialists  em- 
ployed by  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens,  and 
on  the  55,000  volumes,  500,000  pamphlets,  pic- 
tures of  the  300,000  species  of  plants  known  to  sci- 
ence, a  35,000-card  biographical  catalogue  on 
botanists  or  a  30,000-card  geographical  catalogue 
which  ties  a  plant  to  its  native  region. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  one  national  magazine 
or  another  doesn't  call  on  her  to  research  a  botani- 
cal fact. 

No  quiz  radio  show  has  ever  credited  Miss  Hall 
for  digging  up  its  posers,  yet  they  depend  upon  her 
almost  as  much  as  they  do  on  the  encyclopedia. 

And  a  sampling  of  the  questions  she  might  be 
asked  to  answer  in  an  average  day  would  include 
the  following: 

What  is  the  plant  Gracie  Fields  has  made  famous 
by  singing  about?  (Answer:  The  Biggest  Aspidistra 
in  the  World.) 

Do  palm  trees  grow  on  the  Isle  of  Capri?  (An- 
swer: Yes.) 

How  many  seeds  are  there  in  the  average  water- 
melon? (Answer:  The  Citrullus  vulgaris  normally 
has  about  a  thousand.) 

What  looks  like  a  pumpkin  and  explodes  like  a 
firecracker?  (Answer:  The  sandbox  tree.  When  the 
seeds  in  the  pumpkin-shaped  fruit  are  ripe,  the  pod 
explodes.  Miss  Hall  calls  the  plant  "the  Big  Bertha 
of  tree  artillery.") 

What  can  I  do  to  prevent  seasickness?  (Answer: 
Two  old-fashioned  remedies  seem  to  produce  defi- 
nite results:  A  teaspoonful  of  cayenne  pepper  in  a 
glass  of  water  will  help;  and  so  will  oil  of  pepper- 
mint troches.) 

Are  there  any  plants  which  keep  off  witches? 
(Answer:  Superstition  has  it  that  displaying  sprigs 
of  juniper,  rosemary,  hawthorn  and  holly,  among 
others,  wards  off  evil  spirits.) 

Questions  like  that — some  sound,  some  screw- 
ball— Miss  Hall  copes  with  daily,  one  after  the 
other.  But  she  answers  them  all,  if  it's  humanly 
possible. 

When  I  arrived  at  her  office,  I  was  greeted  with  a 
hearty  handshake.  Her  phone  rang  almost  inces- 
santly during  our  conversation.  If  she  was  unable 
to  satisfy  the  caller  immediately,  she  delved  deep 
into  library  drawers,  or  climbed  a  ladder  to  secure 
information  from  dark  cubbyholes  in  virtually  inac- 
cessible spots  near  the  ceiling.  Once  she  was  called 
into  an  outer  office.  When  she  returned  a  half  hour 
later,  she  excused  herself  with  the  explanation  that 
two  Palestinian  agricultural  students  wished  to  dis- 
cuss oranges  with  her. 

She  came  back  from  this  interview  with  two 


prints  in  her  hand.  One,  she  explained,  was  a  pic- 
ture of  Scotch  broom.  Some  years  ago  the  producer 
of  A  Highland  Fling,  a  Broadway  play,  had  used 
it  as  the  model  in  preparing  authentic  stage  settings 
for  his  opus.  The  other  photo  displayed  some 
flora  of  Kipling's  day,  which  Miss  Hall  had  sup- 
plied to  the  producers  of  Kim,  a  Hollywood  pro- 
duction. 

"When  I  walk  through  the  door  of  my  office  in 
the  morning,"  she  said  in  a  gusty  voice,  which  be- 
lied her  sparrow  build,  "I  never  know  what  will 
happen  during  the  day.  It's  the  comic  relief  of  some 
questions  and  the  importance  of  others  that  keeps 
me  going.  I  like  people  calling  me  or  writing  me 
and  I  like  to  talk.  It  gives  me  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity to  humanize  botany  and  to  make  the  average 
man  aware  of  its  importance.  He  goes  about  his 
day  wearing  clothes,  eating  food,  reading  books, 
seeing  movies  and  smoking.  The  food  he  eats,  the 
books  he  reads,  the  pipe  or  cigarettes  he  smokes  are 
botany.  Botany  isn't  just  flowers  with  long  unpro- 
nounceable Latin  names." 

An  Elder  Statesman  Seeks  Advice 

When  the  phone  rang  one  afternoon  some  years 
ago  and  a  soft  voice  identified  the  speaker  as  Ber- 
nard Baruch,  who  requested  some  information  on 
Java  rubber,  Miss  Hall  realized  she  was  batting  in 
the  big  league  of  learning. 

In  each  succeeding  year,  Miss  Hall's  professional 
reputation  has  grown.  Yet  this  former  children's 
librarian,  who  recites  Little  Black  Sambo  stories, 
and  explains  with  equal  aplomb  to  the  staid  New 
York  Times  that  the  Dieffenbachia  seguine,  men- 
tioned in  the  Nuremberg  trials,  is  more  familiarly 
known  as  the  dumb  cane  or  mother-in-law  plant,  is 
still  regarded  as  "regular"  by  her  co-workers. 

When  a  gaunt  six-footer  recently  presented  him- 
self at  her  desk  and  blandly  stated,  "I  want  to  com- 
mit a  murder,"  all  Elizabeth  Hall  did  was  blanch 
slightly. 

"I'm  a  mystery-story  writer,"  the  man  explained, 
and  Miss  Hall  settled  back  for  an  interesting  after- 
noon in  homicidal  research. 

The  whodunit  writer  outlined  his  plot  up  to  the 
point  where  the  first  victim  was  to  be  knocked  off  in 
a  novel  way.  Tentatively,  the  writer  had  decided 
the  victim  was  to  be  murdered  by  having  him  inhale 
the  deadly  fragrance  of  a  plant  which  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  a  perfectly  harmless  house  plant.  But 
which  one  would  kill? 

"I  don't  know  of  any  such  plant,"  Miss  Hall 
admitted  almost  shamefacedly.  "However,  I've 
often  thought  of  the  fatal  effect  which  could  result 
from  improvident  use  of  Black  Leaf  40.  That's 
nicotine  sulphate.  It's  used  as  a  contact  spray  for 
plants.  Nurserymen  and  gardeners  sometimes  be- 
come quite  ill  from  it.  It  could  be  a  deadly  poison 
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Are  there  any  plants  which  keep  off  witches? 
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Ask  her  a  question  and  she'll  tell  you  no  lies.     But,  Mi9s  Hall  insists,  she  won't  be  "placed  in  a  librarian's  pigeonhole" 
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if  it  were  absorbed  in  some  way  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin  in  sufficient  quantity." 

His  face  lighted  up.  "Don't  worry  about  the  de- 
tails," he  said.   "1*11  work  them  out." 

The  writer,  though,  was  not  yet  content.  "Sup- 
pose," he  said,  "I  wanted  to  suggest  that  a  body, 
dead  through  stabbing,  has  been  tossed  into  a 
stream  and  washed  away.  A  searching  party  dis- 
covers a  reddish  residue  in  the  still  water  near  the 
bank.  They  assume  it  is  blood.  What  substance, 
plant  or  otherwise,  could  be  put  into  the  water  to 
give  that  effect?" 

"The  closest  you  could  come  to  it  without  ac- 
tually spilling  blood,"  Miss  Hall  said  without  hesi- 
tation, "would  be  by  crushing  pokeweed  in  the 
water." 

There  was  hardly  an  eyebrow  raised  when  it 
was  bruited  about  among  Miss  Hall's  co-workers 
that  she  had  spent  the  best  part  of  an  afternoon 
plotting  literary  murder.  That  was  not  considered 
extraordinary,  but  her  confreres  do  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  reconcile  themselves  to  one  of 
her  skills.  Miss  Hall  is  just  as  well  versed  in  the 
horsy  hieroglyphics  of  assorted  tout  sheets  and 
breeding  manuals  on  gee-gees  as  she  is  in  botany. 

At  the  end  of  a  business  day,  which  starts  at  8:00 
a.m.  and  ends  as  late  as  10:00  p.m.,  she  curls  up  on 
a  comfortable  chair  in  her  two-room  apartment 
with  the  racing  charts  from  the  daily  newspapers. 
She  studies  them  with  the  same  avid  interest  she 
may  have  displayed  earlier  in  the  day  doing  re- 
search on  the  flower  beds  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Kew,  a  suburb  of  London. 

"1  need  relaxation  at  the  end  of  a  day,"  she  says, 
with  a  so-what  smile,  "and  I  relax  by  'doping'  the 
horses.  It's  a  completely  different  world  from  the 
one  in  which  1  live,  and  1  love  it." 

Miss  Hall  kept  her  affinity  for  horses  a  secret 
from  her  co-workers  for  six  of  the  12  years  she  has 
spent  at  the  Botanical  Gardens.  An  assistant,  how- 
ever, came  to  her  one  day  bearing  a  biographical 
file  and  a  perplexed  look. 
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She  showed  Miss  Hall  a  series  of  cards  inscribed 
with  totally  unfamiliar  names  and  notations  and 
admitted  her  bewilderment.  Miss  Hall  didn't  re- 
duce the  poor  girl's  confusion  any  by  attempting  to 
explain  that  the  cards  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  botany,  but  contained  information  on  past  rac- 
ing performances  of  a  "sleeper"  on  which  she  re- 
fused to  give  up  after  a  few  discouraging  bets. 

Born  in  1898  at  Meriden,  Connecticut,  Elizabeth 
was  the  only  child  of  a  man  engaged  in  the  business 
of  agitation.  She  states  her  father's  business  blithely 
and  then  waits  for  the  inevitable  reaction  before 
explaining  that  his  occupation  concerned  itself  not 
with  fomenting  social  upheaval  but  with  problems 
in  physical  agitation,  such  as  the  determination  of 
viscosity  and  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  in 
manufacturing  commercial  products. 

Acquiring  Educational  Background 

She  traveled  a  good  deal  with  her  father,  but 
managed  to  be  educated  in  Boston,  attending 
Brookline  High  School  and  Radcliffe  College, 
where  she  majored  in  chemistry.  During  college  va- 
cations she  worked  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 
Then  she  applied  for  and  won  a  two-year  scholar- 
ship at  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  Horticulture. 

Upon  her  graduation,  Elizabeth  accepted  a  po- 
sition as  horticultural  occupational  therapist  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Department  for  Mental  and 
Nervous  Diseases,  the  old  Kirkbride's. 

"When  I  left  there  after  two  years  I  was  sorry  to 
go,"  Miss  Hall  said.  "My  father  had  moved  to  New 
York,  however,  and  needed  my  help.  I  didn't  quite 
know  what  I  wanted  to  do.  I  walked  up  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  as  I  approached  Forty-second  Street  1  said 
to  myself,  'II  the  light  changes  and  the  trallic  stops 
I'll  go  into  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  apply 
for  a  job.'  " 

The  light  changed,  the  traffic  stopped  and  Miss 
Hall  walked  across  the  street  into  a  life  which  has 
branched  into  unforeseen  avenues. 


Miss  Hall  doesn't  keep  flowers  or  plants  in  her 
own  apartment,  but  she  must  advise  prospective 
summer  vacationers  how  to  take  care  of  their  plants 
while  they  are  away  from  home.  The  answer  is  sim- 
ple, she  says:  Place  two  boards  in  the  bathtub. 
Cover  the  boards  with  water  and  rest  the  plants  on 
the  boards.  The  plants  will  absorb  enough  moisture 
to  remain  alive  for  several  weeks. 

She  has  not  only  reached  the  point  where  she 
solves  such  minor  botanical  problems  as  matters 
of  course,  but  Miss  Hall  has  also  helped  unriddle 
some  puzzlers  that  are  really  outside  of  her  field. 

During  the  war,  for  instance,  she  supplied  doctors 
with  the  clues  they  needed  to  treat  baffling  cases  of 
dermatitis.  On  one  occasion  she  demonstrated  that 
some  of  the  worst  cases  resulted  from  contact  with 
the  cashew  nut;  that  the  juices  and  certain  sub- 
stances in  the  leaves  and  outside  kernel  can  irritate 
the  skin  severely. 

New  York  University  Medical  School  research- 
ers, conducting  experiments  in  anesthesia,  listened 
with  interest  to  Miss  Hall's  revelations  that  certain 
juices  in  the  picturesque  pitcher  plant  anesthetized 
insects.  And  during  the  war  when  growths  of  water 
chestnuts  created  a  navigational  menace  for  small- 
boat  skippers  on  the  upper  Hudson  and  Mohawk 
rivers,  New  York  State  engineers,  unable  to  com- 
bat the  problem  successfully,  appealed  to  Miss  Hall 
for  information  on  how  the  plant  grew  and  what 
type  of  weed  it  was. 

Actually,  there  has  been  but  one  known  instance 
in  which  Miss  Hall  has  been  unable  to  supply  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  a  query.  However,  extenu- 
ating circumstances  provided  her  with  an  out. 

Miss  Hall  was  preparing  to  leave  her  office,  after 
a  wearing  day  in  which  she  had  answered  66 
queries,  when  her  phone  rang. 

"How  can  1  kill  a  tree  without  my  husband  know- 
ing anything  about  it?"  an  overpowering  female 
voice  rasped  in  her  ear. 

"Well,"  Miss  Hall  said  wearily,  "you  could  kill 
your  husband  first,  my  dear."  the  end 
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Do  You  Laugh  Lik 


We're  a  little  tired  of  that  old  wheeze:  "He  who 
laughs  last  is  an  Englishman."  If  the  cartoons  in 
Punch,  England's  top  humor  magazine,  are  any  cri- 
terion, the  English  sense  of  humor  is  far  from  the 
shaggy,  unfathomable  attribute  it's  traditionally  sup- 
posed to  be.  Selected  for  their  wide  appeal  and  for 
their  similarity  to  the  type  of  cartoons  published  in 
our  magazines,  the  ten  drawings  on  these  two  pages 
indicate  there's  nothing  stuffy  about  Great  Britain's 
comic  art.  Collier's,  as  the  foremost  exponent  of 
magazine  cartoons  in  America,  salutes  and  thanks 
Punch,  the  epitome  of  English  humor,  for  permis- 
sion to  reprint  these  drawings.  (For  an  explanation 
of  any  gags  that  may  puzzle  you,  turn  to  page  345.) 


'Will  my  husband  leave  me  for  the  other  woman?   Will  my  homicidal 
tendencies  develop?    Don't  miss  next  week's  thrilling  consultation!' 


"Pardon  me.  Do  you  happen  to  have 
seen  a  man  carrying  a  suitcase  marked 
4Belloni  and   his  Talking  Dog'? 


"This  is  a  very  jolly  game  about  smug- 
gling things  through  the  Customs — 
it  teaches  them  so  much  about  travel" 


_ 
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wn  Englishman? 


'Stand  by  for  whipping  away  the  marmalade  and  substituting  the  coffeepot!' 


"Listen,  George,  they 
are  playing  our  tutu-" 


'If  yo«  don't  haggle  they 
think  you're  a  tourist .  . ." 


"Are    you     doing     anything     in 
particular  for  a  moment,  dear?" 
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One  throw 


CHECKED  into  a  hotel 

called  the  Olympia,  which 

is  right  on  the  main  street 

and  the  only  hotel  in  the  town. 

After   lunch    I    was    hanging 

around  the  lobby,  and  I  got  to 

talking  to  the  guy  at  the  desk. 

I  asked  him  if  this  wasn't  the 

»i  "k1"  town  where  that  kid  named 

Maneri  played  ball. 

"That's  right,"  the  guy  said.  "He's  a  pretty  good 
ballplayer." 

"He  should  be,"  I  said.  "I  read  that  he  was  the 
new  Phil  Rizzuto." 

"That's  what  they  said,"  the  guy  said. 

"What's  the  matter  with  him?"  I  said.  "I  mean 
if  he's  such  a  good  ballplayer  what's  he  doing  in 
this  league?" 

"I  don't  know,"  the  guy  said.  "I  guess  the 
Yankees  know  what  they're  doing." 

"What  kind  of  a  kid  is  he?" 

"He's  a  nice  kid,"  the  guy  said.  "He  plays  good 
ball,  but  I  feel  sorry  for  him.  He  thought  he'd  be 
playing  for  the  Yankees  soon,  and  here  he  is  in  this 
town.    You  can  see  it's  got  him  down." 

"He  lives  here  in  this  hotel?" 

"That's  right,"  the  guy  said.  "Most  of  the  older 
ballplayers  stay  in  rooming  houses,  but  Pete  and  a 
couple  other  kids  live  here." 

He  was  leaning  on  the  desk,  talking  to  me  and 
looking  across  the  little  lobby.  He  nodded  his 
head.  "This  is  a  funny  thing,"  he  said.  "Here  he 
comes  now." 

The  kid  had  come  through  the  door  from  the 
street.  He  had  on  a  light  gray  sport  shirt  and  a 
pair  of  gray  flannel  slacks. 

I  could  see  why,  when  he  showed  up  with  the 
Yankees  in  spring  training,  he  made  them  all  think 
of  Rizzuto.  He  isn't  any  bigger  than  Rizzuto,  and 
he  looks  just  like  him. 

"Hello,  Nick,"  he  said  to  the  guy  at  the  desk. 

"Hello,  Pete,"  the  guy  at  the  desk  said.  "How 
goes  it  today?" 

"All  right,"  the  kid  said,  but  you  could  see  he 
was  exaggerating. 

"I'm  sorry,  Pete,"  the  guy  at  the  desk  said,  "but 
no  mail  today." 

"That's  all  right,  Nick,"  the  kid  said.  "I'm  used 
to  it." 

"Excuse  me,"  I  said,  "but  you're  Pete  Maneri?" 

"That's  right,"  the  kid  said,  turning  and  looking 
at  me. 

"Excuse  me,"  the  guy  at  the  desk  said,  intro- 
ducing us.    "Pete. this  is  Mr.  Franklin." 

"Harry  Franklin,"  I  said. 

"I'm  glad  to  know  you,"  the  kid  said,  shaking 
my  hand. 

"1  recognize  you  from  your  pictures,"  I  said. 

"Pete's  a  good  ballplayer,"  the  guy  at  the  desk 
said. 

"Not  very,"  the  kid  said. 

"Don't  take  his  word  for  it,  Mr.  Franklin,"  the 
guy  said. 

"I'm  a  great  ball  fan,"  I  said  to  the  kid.  "Do  you 
people  play  tonight?" 

"We  play  two  games,"  the  kid  said. 

"The  first  game's  at  six  o'clock,"  the  guy  at  the 
desk  said.     'They  play  pretty  good  ball." 

"I'll  be  there,"  I  said.  "I  used  to  play  a  little  ball 
myself." 

"You  did?"  the  kid  said. 

"With  Columbus,"  1  said.  "That's  twenty  years 
ago." 

"Is  that  right?"  the  kid  said.  .  .  . 

That's  the  way  I  got  to  talking  with  the  kid. 
They  had  one  of  those  pine-paneled  taprooms  in 
the  basement  of  the  hotel,  and  we  went  down  there. 
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I  had  a  couple  and  the  kid  had  a  Coke,  and  I  told 
him  a  few  stories  and  he  turned  out  to  be  a  real 
good  listener. 

"But  what  do  you  do  now,  Mr.  Franklin?"  he 
said  after  a  while. 

"I  sell  hardware,"  I  said.  "I  can  think  of  some 
things  I'd  like  better,  but  I  was  going  to  ask  you 
how  you  like  playing  in  this  league." 

"Well,"  the  kid  said,  "I  suppose  it's  all  right.  I 
guess  I've  got  no  kick  coming." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "I  understand  you're 
too  good  for  this  league.  What  are  they  trying 
to  do  to  you?" 

"I  don't  know,"  the  kid  said.  "I  can't  under- 
stand it." 

"What's  the  trouble?" 

"Well,"  the  kid  said,  "I  don't  get  along  very  well 
here.  I  mean  there's  nothing  wrong  with  my  play- 
ing. I'm  hitting  .365  right  now.  I  lead  the  league 
in  stolen  bases.  There's  nobody  can  field  with  me, 
but  who  cares?" 

"Who  manages  this  ball  club?" 

"Al  Dall,"  the  kid  said.  "You  remember,  he 
played  in  the  outfield  for  the  Yankees  for  about 
four  years." 

"I  remember." 

"Maybe  he  is  all  right,"  the  kid  said,  "but  I 
don't  get  along  with  him.  He's  on  my  neck  all 
the  time." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "that's  the  way  they  are  in  the 
minors  sometimes.  You  have  to  remember  the  guy 
is  looking  out  for  himself  and  his  ball  club  first. 
He's  not  worried  about  you." 

"I  know  that,"  the  kid  said.  "If  I  get  the  big  hit 
or  make  the  play  he  never  says  anything.  The  other 
night  I  tried  to  take  second  on  a  loose  ball  and  1  got 
caught  in  the  run-down.  He  bawls  me  out  in  front 
of  everybody.    There's  nothing  I  can  do." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "This  is  probably  a 
guy  who  knows  he's  got  a  good  thing  in  you,  and 
he's  looking  to  keep  you  around.  You  people  lead 
the  league,  and  that  makes  him  look  good.  He 
doesn't  want  to  lose  you  to  Kansas  City  or  the 
Yankees." 

"That's  what  I  mean,"  the  kid  said.  "When  the 
Yankees  sent  me  down  here  they  said,  'Don't 
worry.  We'll  keep  an  eye  on  you.'  So  Dall  never 
sends  a  good  report  on  me.  Nobody  ever  comes 
down  to  look  me  over.  What  chance  is  there  for 
a  guy  like  Eddie  Brown  or  somebody  like  that 
coming  down  to  see  me  in  this  town?" 

"You  have  to  remember  that  Eddie  Brown's  the 
big  shot,"  1  said,  "the  great  Yankee  scout." 

"Sure,"  the  kid  said.  "I  never  even  saw  him,  and 
I'll  never  see  him  in  this  place.  1  have  an  idea  that 
if  they  ever  ask  Dall  about  me  he  keeps  knocking 
me  down." 

"Why  don't  you  go  after  Dall?"  I  said.  "I  had 
trouble  like  that  once  myself,  but  I  figured  out  a 
way  to  get  attention." 

"You\lid?"  the  kid  said. 

"I  threw  a  couple  of  balls  over  the  first  baseman's 
head,"  I  said.  "1  threw  a  couple  of  games  away, 
and  that  really  got  the  manager  sore.  I  was  lousing 
up  his  ball  club  and  his  record.  So  what  does  he 
do?  He  blows  the  whistle  on  me,  and  what  hap- 
pens? That  gets  the  brass  curious,  and  they  send 
down  to  see  what's  wrong." 

"Is  that  so?"  the  kid  said.     "What  happened?" 

"Two  weeks  later,"  I  said,  "I  was  up  with  Colum- 
bus." 

"Is  that  right?"  the  kid  said. 

"Sure,"  I  said,  egging  him  on.  "What  have  you 
got  to  lose?" 

"Nothing,"  the  kid  said.  "I  haven't  got  anything 
to  lose." 

"I'd  try  it,"  I  said. 


"I  might  try  it,"  the  kid  said.  "I  might  try  it 
tonight  if  the  spot  comCs  up." 

I  could  see  from  the  way  he  said  it  that  he  was 
madder  than  he'd  said.  Maybe  you  think  this  is 
mean  to  steam  a  kid  up  like  this,  but  I  do  some 
strange  things. 

"Take  over,"  I  said.  "Don't  let  this  guy  ruin 
your  career." 

"I'll  try  it,"  the  kid  said.  "Are  you  coming  out 
to  the  park  tonight?" 

"I  wouldn't  miss  it,"  I  said.  "This  will  be  better 
than  making  out  route  sheets  and  sales  orders." 

It's  not  much  ball  park  in  this  town — old  wooden 
bleachers  and  an  old  wooden  fence  and  about  four 
hundred  people  in  the  stands.  The  first  game  wasn't 
much  either,  with  the  home  club  winning  something 
like  8  to  1. 

The  kid  didn't  have  any  hard  chances,  but  I 
could  see  he  was  a  ballplayer,  with  a  double  and  a 
couple  of  walks  and  a  lot  of  speed. 

The  second  game  was  different,  though.  The 
other  club  got  a  couple  of  runs  and  then  the  home 
club  picked  up  three  runs  in  one.  and  they  were 
in  the  last  of  the  ninth  with  a  3-2  lead  and  two  outs 
when  the  pitching  began  to  fall  apart  and  they 
loaded  the  bases. 

I  was  trying  to  wish  the  ball  down  to  the  kid,  just 
to  see  what  he'd  do  with  it,  when  the  batter  drives 
one  on  one  big  bounce  to  the  kid's  right. 

The  kid  was  off  for  it  when  the  ball  started.  He 
made  a  backhand  stab  and  grabbed  it.  He  was 
deep  now,  and  he  turned  in  the  air  and  fired.  If  it 
goes  over  the  first  baseman's  head  it's  two  runs  in 
and  a  panic — but  it's  the  prettiest  throw  you'd  want 
to  see.  It's  right  on  a  line,  and  the  runner  is  out  by 
a  step,  and  it's  the  ball  game. 

I  WALKED  back  to  the  hotel,  thinking  about  the 
kid.  1  sat  around  the  lobby  until  I  saw  him  come 
in,  and  then  I  walked  toward  the  elevator  like  I  was 
going  to  my  room,  but  so  I'd  meet  him.  And  I 
could  see  he  didn't  want  to  talk. 

"How  about  a  Coke?"  I  said. 

"No,"  he  said.    "Thanks,  but  I'm  going  to  bed." 

"Look,"  I  said.  "Forget  it.  You  did  the  right 
thing.    Have  a  Coke." 

We  were  sitting  in  the  taproom  again.  The  kid 
wasn't  saying  anything. 

"Why  didn't  you  throw  that  ball  away?"  I  said. 

"I  don't  know,"  the  kid  said.  "I  had  it  in  my 
mind  before  he  hit  it,  but  I  couldn't." 

"Why?" 

"I  don't  know  why." 

"I  know  why,"  I  said. 

The  kid  didn't  say  anything.  He  just  sat  looking 
down. 

"Do  you  know  why  you  couldn't  throw  that  ball 
away?"  I  said. 

"No,"  the  kid  said. 

"You  couldn't  throw  that  ball  away,"  I  said,  "be- 
cause you're  going  to  be  a  major-league  ballplayer 
someday." 

The  kid  just  looked  at  me.  He  had  that  same 
sore  expression. 

"Do  you  know  why  you're  going  to  be  a  major- 
league  ballplayer?"  I  said. 

The  kid  was  just  looking  down  again,  shaking  his 
head.  I  never  got  more  of  a  kick  out  of  anything 
in  my  life. 

"You're  going  to  be  a  major-league  ballplayer," 
I  said,  "because  you  couldn't  throw  that  ball  away, 
and  because  I'm  not  a  hardware  salesman  and  my 
name's  not  Harry  Franklin." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  the  kid  said. 

"I  mean,"  I  explained  to  him,  "that  I  tried  to 
needle  you  into  throwing  that  ball'away  because 
I'm  Eddie  Brown."  THJ  I  tSB 
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LARRY  HUGHES,  World's  Target  Archerv  Champion,  Says: 

For  that  smoother  taste 


just  ask  for. . . 


FINEST  BEER  SERVED. ..ANYWHERE!" 


LARRY  HUGHES   .1 

the  three-way  "experts"  test  with  a 
glass  of  Pal)s|  Blue  Ribbon. 


Larry's  eyes  are  pleased  l>y 
^the  creamy  head  — the  bril- 
liant umber  color. 


;PS 


,-•-,— 


Larry's  nose  is  teased  by  the 
delicate  and  inviting  fragrance 


'"- 1  VwWt mdi 


\      |   of  finest  malt  and  hops. 


J!! 


Larry's  taste  agrees  Pabst  Blue 
Ribbon  has  that  smoother  taste 
no  other  beer  can  tomb. 


Mist.  Blue  Ribbon,  and  the  representation  of  a  Ribbon  are  the  registered  trade  marks.of  Pabst  Brewing  Co.  ©1950,  Pabst  Brewing  Co..  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin.  Trade  Marks  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
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You  could  pay  $1,000  more  and  still  not 
get  all  the  new  beauty  . . .  extra  roominess  . . . 
famous  dependability  of  this  big  1950  Dodge 


»  ll  over  America  motorists  are  dis- 
\  covering  the  bigger  value  built 
Into  the  new,  1950  Dodge  .  .  .  smart, 
comfort-packed,  more  dependable 
than  ever. 
Dodge  design  gives  you  a  car  that's 

HIGHER,  WIDER,  LONGER  on  the  inside. 

This  means  a  wonderful  kind  of  roorru- 
ness-for  your  head,  for  your  legs,  tor 
the  broadest  shoulders.  None  of  that 
"cooped  up"  feeling  in  a  Dodge! 
Yet  on  the  outside,  Dodge  is  a  sleek, 
compact  car.  Shorter,  narrower  for 
easier    parking,    easier    handling    in 


traffic.  Lower  silhouette  for  new  and 
truly  functional  beauty  lines. 
When  it  comes  to  performance-you'll 
be  thrilled  with  the  surging  power  ot 
the   Dodge  high-compression   engine 
its  flashing  pick-up.  You  11  love, 
too  the  velvet-smooth  starts  and  stops 
you  get  with  gyrol  Fluid  Drive. 
And  you  can't  match  Dodge  dependa- 
bility-Dodge  economy-   No   wonder 
owners  agree  that  Dodge  today  is  the 
b.ggest  dollar  value  money  can  buy! 
Prove  it  yourself!   Ask  your   Dodge 
dealer  for  a  "Magic  Mile"  Ride-today! 


EASY  TO  STEP  IN!  You  can  step  right 

in  because  Dodge  doors  open  w-i-d-e. 

No  awkward  twisting,  no  squirming 

.no  bumping  your  head.  Arm  rests 

are  on  doors.  No  need  to  climb  over 
them  when  you  get  in  or  out  ot  car. 


SO   ROOMY   INSIDE!   Dodge 
doesn't  sacrifice  room  inside- 
its  graceful  lines,  Dodge  giv 
Irl  head  room   shoulder r«d 
leg  room...  plus  leg-supportir 

fort  of  Dodge  "Knee-Level 


Loaded  with  Value ! 


* 


/\/ew  "Btggerl/a/ue 

DODGE 

Jusfa  few cfof/ars  more  than  Me/owesf-prrcec/cars 


ETO  SPARE!  How  convenient  to 
a  luggage  compartment  that's 
big.  Plenty  of  usable  space  for 
y  errands,  business  or  vacation 
Spare  tire  easily  accessible 
ut  unloading  the  compartment. 


HUGE  NEW  PICTURE  WINDOW  in  rear 
not  only  gives  safer  rear-view  vision, 
but  makes  the  roomy  Dodge  interior 
seem  even  more  spacious!  A  beauty 
feature  that  adds  much  to  your  motor- 
ing pleasure-much   to  your  safety. 


&yeo~MAr/c 

Enjoy  the  driving  ease,  the  free- 
dom from  shifting  you  get  with 
the  world's  lowest-priced  auto- 
matic transmission. 
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The  Tasmanian  Devil 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  13 


actors  to  a  zoo  when  we  finish  a  -jsicture 
what  a  wonderful  business  this  would  be. 

But  back  to  the  problem  at  hand.  The 
star  of  this  seagoing  circus  is  an  almost  ex- 
tinct beast  called  a  Tasmanian  devil,  a  black 
animal  of  some  sort  who,  according  to  re- 
ports, is  without  doubt  the  meanest  animal 
ever  born.  They're  completely  untamable. 
notorious  chicken  and  livestock  slayers: 
they  have  a  lousy  disposition,  and  huge  jaws 
that  can  eat  iron  bars  like  pretzels.  Alto- 
gether just  a  dandy  animal. 

But  since  we  have  little  else  to  promote 
on  this  thing,  the  sales  campaign  is  going  to 
feature  terrible-tempered  Mr.  Satan.  We'll 
get  him  into  the  picture  somehow,  if  we 
have  to  hog-tie  him,  and  he  will  definitely  be 
the  ferocious  feature  of  all  the  ads. 

He  is  so  valuable  to  us  that  I  have  de- 
cided to  put  him  to  work  the  moment  he 
steps  ashore.  We  don't  need  him  ou  the  set 
for  about  six  weeks,  so  I  have  arranged  to 
bring  him  out  in  easy  stages,  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  get  us  a  little  advance  pub- 
licity. I  am,  in  short,  going  to  exhibit  him  at 
a  few  zoos  en  route.  In  each  town  we  will 
run  large  bloodcurdling  ads  inviting  all  and 
sundry  to  come  out  to  the  local  beast  pound 
and  see  this  great  fearsome  Tasmanian 
devil,  on  his  way  to  Hollywood  to  appear  in 
the  forthcoming  epic  of  sin  and  geography, 
Tasmanian  Nights,  and  people  will  rush  out 
by  the  thousands  and  ooh  and  ah,  and  then 
go  home  and  save  their  pennies  to  see  this 
outstanding  picture.  A  laudable  form  of 
thrift. 

The  thing  is  all  set.  We  open  in  New 
Haven,  finish  shaking  the  act  down  for  a 
few  days  in  Boston,  and  then  hit  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  Or- 
leans, Oklahoma  City  and  Denver  on  the 
way  out.  The  zoo  tie-ups  are  all  arranged, 
the  ads  are  being  made  up  and  mailed  from 
here,  and  the  whole  thing  is,  as  you  can  see, 
George,  a  cinch. 

Except  for  one  tiny  detail.  Satan  needs 
a  traveling  companion.  He  is  undoubtedly 
smart  as  a  whip,  but  somebody  will  have  to 
go  along  to  advise  him  on  the  local  traffic 
laws,  handle  possible  chats  with  the  press, 
etc.  Ordinarily  we  would  send  quite  a  crew 
on  a  project  of  this  nature,  but  conditions 
being  what  they  arc.  one  man  is  going  to 
have  to  handle  the  whole  thing.  And, 
George,  guess  who  this  lucky  fellow  is  to  be. 
Right!  Hop  over  to  New  York  immediately, 
welcome  this  beast  to  the  land  of  opportu- 
nity, build  a  hell  of  a  strong  trailer-cage  for 
him.  get  a  car  to  pull  the  trailer,  and  it's 
Oh,  for  the  open  road.  How  I  wish  I  could 
go  with  you. 

Love, 
Dick. 

RICHARD   I..   RFF.D 

FEDFRAL    PIC  TURFS    HOLLYWOOD 

CA1  II 

SOUNDS  I  IKF  A  GRAND  ASSIGN- 
MENT. BUT  NOT  FOR  OLD  GEORGE. 
NOTHING  IN  MY  CONTRACT  CAMS 
FOR  LION  TAMING.  HAVE  NO  WISH 
TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  STUB  SEIBERT.  RE- 
GARDS. GEORGE. 

GEORGE   SFIBFRT 

U(>  1 1  I     STEVENS    CHICAGO    ILL 

YOU  MAY  SPEND  ANYTHING  UP  TO 
FIFTY  C  ENTS  FOR  A  PAIR  OF  HEAVY 
GLOVES.  NOW  GO  PICK  UP  THAT 
DAMNED  ANIMAL,  AND  GET  ON  WITH 
IT.  DICK. 

RICHARD  L.  RFFD 

FEDERAL    PICTURES   HOLLYWOOD 

CAI  II 

DICK  BOY.  LISTEN.  ALWAYS  HAPPY 
TO  SERVE,  BUT  THIS  JUST  ISN'T  OUR 
RACKET.  LETS  GET  BACK  ON  SOLID 
GROUND.  AND  BRIBE  A  SENATOR,  OR 
SOMETHING.  ANYTHING  LEGITIMATE. 
BUT  LET  US  NOT  IMAGINE  THAT  WE 
ARE  IMF  RING11NG  BROTHERS.  I 
JUST    DON'T    LOOK    GOOD   CARRYING 


A    KITCHEN    CHAIR.      HAVE    FEELING 
SOMETHING    HORRIBLE    WILL    ENSUE. 

GEORGE. 

GEORGE    SEIBERT 

HOTEL   STEVENS   CHICAGO   ILL 

SOMETHING  HORRIBLE  WILL  ENSUE 
IF  YOU'RE  NOT  ON  YOUR  WAY  TO 
NEW  YORK  BY  THE  TIME  I  COUNT 
TEN.  RICHARD   L.   REED. 

RICHARD  L.   REED 

FEDERAL   PICTURES    HOLLYWOOD 

CALIF 

ISAIAH  35:3— STRENGTHEN  YE  THE 
WEAK  HANDS,  AND  CONFIRM  THE 
FEEBLE  KNEES.  LEAVING  TO  MEET 
THE  ARK.  NOAH. 


lect  the  other  animals,  says  he  just  hasn't 
got  his  land  legs  hack.  I  asked  him  how 
long  it  would  take  for  him  to  get  his  legs 
back,  and  he  said  Oh,  maybe  months.  Oh, 
fine. 

But  it  at  least  settles  this  mad  tour.  The 
only  possible  thing  we  can  do  is  call  it  off. 
Exhibiting  this  ungrateful  animal  in  his 
present  condition  would  only  make  us  the 
laughingstock  of  this  country.  Bloodcur- 
dling ads,  indeed.  I've  seen  more  ferocious 
animals  at  cat  shows. 

Wire  me  an  okay,  I'll  call  in  the  press, 
tell  them  that  we're  forced  to  call  off  the 
tour  because  we  need  Satan  immediately  in 
Hollywood;  and  then  I'll  get  a  small  pair  of 
crutches,  and  see  if  i  can  get  this  animal  out 
to  the  Mayo  Brothers.  It's  our  only  chance. 


CLANCY 


COLLIERS 


JOHN    HUGE 


HOTEL  STATLER 
New  York,  New  York 

June  18.  1950 
Air  Mail  Special 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Reed, 
Director  of  Publicity.  Federal  Pictures 
Hollywood,  California 

Dear  Dick: 

Well.  I'm  here.  And  I  have  a  most  inter- 
esting report  for  you.  As  the  only  man  in 
this  country  who  possesses  a  real  live  Tas- 
manian devil,  all  I  can  say  is  that  the  plot 
has  undergone  a  slight  change. 

When  I  went  over  to  the  pier  this  morn- 
ing for  a  first  look  at  this  monster,  I  took 
along  a  fungo  bat.  a  jug  of  chloroform,  a 
set  of  leg  irons  and  a  policeman. 

What  I  should  have  taken  was  a  nursing 
bottle.  Because  the  star  of  your  production 
has  turned  up  as  a  stretcher  case.  He  is 
black  all  right,  and  ugly,  but  he  is  about  the 
size  of  the  average  possum,  he  has  big  ludi- 
crous jaws  like  a  kid  with  the  mumps,  and 
from  the  long  sea  voyage  he  is  just  as  sick 
as  hell.  All  he  does  is  lie  in  the  far  corner 
of  his  cage,  with  a  kind  of  seasick  stare,  and 
burp  occasionally.  Between  burps  he 
twitches. 

When  he  raises  his  head  at  all,  all  his 
poor  eyes  say  is,  "You  got  a  bromo,  bud?" 
Burp.   Twitch. 

I've  felt  just  like  that  on  so  many  morn- 
ings. I  doubt  if  adhesive  tape  would  stay 
on  his  stomach. 

The  Griffith  Park  Zoo  man,  here  to  col- 


I  seem  to  remember  telling  you  that  this 

fool  idea  wouldn't  work. 

As  ever, 
George. 

GEORGE  SFIBFRT 

HOTEL    STATLER    NEW    YORK    NY 

I'VE  NEVER  BEEN  LICKED  YET  ON 
ONE  OF  THESE  DEALS.  THINK  OF 
SOMETHING.  AND  BE  QUICK  ABOUT 
IT.  RICHARD  L.  REED. 

HOTEL  STATLER 

New  York,  New  York 

June  19,  1950 
Air  Mail  Special 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Reed, 
Director  of  Publicity,  Federal  Pictures 
Hollywood,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Reed: 

You  are  a  brave  man,  sir,  and  1  envy  you. 
The  Army  lost  a  great  general  when  you 
passed  up  West  Point.  You  are  positively 
indomitable.   Nothing  can  stop  you. 

Unfortunately.  I  happen  to  be  stopped 
cold. 

I  have  tried  everything  I  can  think  of  to 
arouse  a  decent  sense  of  meanness  in  this 
animal,  but  entirely  without  success.  I  have 
blown  cigar  smoke  at  him.  I  have  prodded 
him  with  a  broomstick,  I  have  insulted  him 
in  Portuguese. 

Nothing.  He  just  lies  there.  With  that 
dopey,  glassy-eyed  stare.  The  broomstick  at 
least  got   him  on  his  feet  for  an  instant. 


But  he  just  turned  around  a  couple  of  timer 
burped  and  flopped  back  down.  I  have  see 
lengths  of  grocery  twine  that  were  mor 
savage. 

Dick,  listen  to  reason.  Let's  call  of?  th 
tour,  and  get  the  inhalator  squad.  Eve 
Barnum  couldn't  have  figured  out  a  way 
exhibit  this  animal  successfully. 

Flash  the  word.  And  the  word  is  Cance 

As  eve 
Georgi 

FEDERAL  PICTURES 

Hollywood,  California 
From  RICHARD  L.  REED 
Director  of  Publicity 

June  20,  195" 
Air  Mail 
Mr.  George  Seibert 

Special  Representative,  Federal  Pictures 
Hotel  Statler 
New  York,  New  York 

Dear  George: 

The  only  word  I  will  flash  to  you  is  For 
ward!  The  trouble  with  you  is  you  have  ni| 
imagination. 

Now  take  our  present  little  problem.  W. 
have  an  animal  which  we  want  to  exhibit 
and  we  don't  want  people  to  look  at  him. 
what  do  we  do?  We  just  give  them  some 
thing  else  to  look  at.  Advertising  men,  fo. 
instance,  have  occasionally  used  a  good 
looking  girl  to  attract  people's  attentioi 
away  from  a  poorly  designed  kitchen  stove 
And  it  may  work  again. 

In  other  words.  Miss  Doris  LaRue,  ou 
sun-tanned  and  lissome  jungle  girl,  is  eveij 
now  at  her  beautiful  home  in  Brentwood 
furiously  packing  a  sarong  and  a  couple 
playsuits  in  order  to  rush  to  your  aid. 
have  purchased  her  a  small  book  on  Tas 
mania,  which  she  will  read  on  the  plane 
and  she  will  definitely  be  there  tomorrov 
afternoon  in  time  to  leave  for  New  Haveij 
with  you. 

I  sold  the  studio  the  idea  by  convincing 
them  that  it  would  give  Doris  a  chance  til 
lose  her  fear  of  at  least  one  animal  she  ha, 
to  work  with.  As  you  know,  although  shl 
has  long  been  the  happy  jungle  girl  in  all  ou  j 
animal  pictures,  she  is  personally  scared 
death  of  any  beast  larger  than  a  canary,  and 
we  waste  an  awful  lot  of  production  timl' 
every  morning  persuading  her  to  enter  th 
cage. 

At  any  rate,  she  will  be  on  her  way  in  ;j|i 
matter  of  hours,  with  a  good  supply  of  he} 
small  jungle  nightshirts,  and  she  will  defii 
nitely  keep  the  citizens'  minds  off  Satan  urn 
til  he  recovers  his  health. 

I  also  enclose  a  small  road  map.  wit! 
the  route  up  to  New  Haven  carefulH 
marked  for  you.  And  a  clean  handkerchief!' 
If  there's  anything  else  you  need,  don't  hesifl 
tate  to  let  me  know. 

As  everi 
Dick. 

HOTEL  TAFT 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

June  23,  195( 

Air  Mai 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Reed. 

Director  of  Publicity.  Federal  Pictures 

Hollywood,  California 


Dear  Mr.  Reed: 

Well,  once  again  you  have  arrived  at  th< 
finish  line  with  a  glorious  burst  of  orators 
but  without  the  baton.  There  are  time: 
when  you  remind  me  of  Daniel  Webster  it 
his  underwear. 

Meaning  that  even  Doris  and  her  lovel) 
epidermis  isn't  quite  solving  the  problem: 
of  this  tour.  I  didn't  want  to  say  anythinj 
until  we'd  tried  it  out.  Also,  for  the  privilegi 
of  spending  a  few  days  in  Doris'  unaccom 
panied  company,  1  would  unhesitating! 
have  entered  the  Winter  Olympics  with  he! 
as  a  two-man  bobsled  team. 

But.  Dick,  it  just  isn't  working.  Doris  is 
a  lovely  girl,  and  a  big  help  in   so  man; 
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jys,  but  unfortunately  she  isn't  taking 
arly  enough  of  the  play  away  from  poor 
d  sick  Satan. 

It  seems  to  have  slipped  your  mind  that 

y  traveling  circus   attracts   an   audience 

nsisting  largely  of  children,  and  to  the 

erage  small  child  Doris  is  of  about  as 

uch  real  interest  as  a  busted  roller  skate. 

ion't  understand  their  viewpoint,  but  there 

is.  The  scattering  of  fathers  in  the  audi- 

ce  all  have  to  be  led  away,  mumbling,  but 

e  hordes  of  children  simply  march  right 

ist  Doris  in  order  to  stare  in  at  this  stupid 

limal.  I  have  never  thought  that  children 

•  ere  right   bright — it's   been   proved   that 

ey  haven't  sense  enough  to  come  in  out  of 

e  rain — and  this  horrible  week  end  has 

rtainly  borne  me  out. 

And  the  trouble  is  that  after  insisting  on 

eing  Satan,  lying  there  in  burping  misery 

the  far  corner  of  his  cage,  all  they  do  is 

rn  on  their  ungrateful   little  heels,  and 

arch  out  of  the  place  with  great  scorn. 

nis  morning  one  little  kid  said,  "Huh.    If 

at's  all  the  Devil  is,  I'm  not  going  to  be 

|  wd  any  more." 

All  of  which  is  amusing,  in  an  objective 

>rt  of  way,  but  when  Satan  comes  back  to 

wn  at  the  local  theater,  it  is  going  to  be 

:ry  difficult  to  lure  any  of  these  kids  away 

i  om  the  television  set.    Hopalong  Cassidy 

;ver  let  them  down  like  this.   At  least  he 

^esn't  burp. 

['Actually,  if  you  want  to  know  what  I 
I  ink,  I  think  that  Satan's  getting  sicker.  In 
ldition  to  burping,  he's  starting  to  hiccup. 
I  nd  every  so  often  he  says  Oh-oh-oh-oh. 
'ithout  meaning  to  alarm  you  unduly, 
hat  do  we  do  if  he  dies  on  us?  Is  there  any 
irt  in  that  picture  that  he  could  play  lying 
own? 

Best  regards, 

George. 

P.S.    Whatever  happens,  I'll  at  least  be 

lad  to  get  out  of  New  Haven,  if  only  to 

;  et  away  from  a  little  shriveled-up  old  idiot 

amed  Wentworth  who's  been  driving  me 

luts  ever  since  we  opened  here.    He  keeps 

anging  around  saying  that  he's  with  the 

AF — probably  a  Civil  War  bombardier 

I  'ith  battle  fatigue— and  demanding  that  we 

ut  a  sweater  on  Satan;  says  the  beast  prob- 

|hly  is  chilly.  Now  there's  a  switch.  I  don't 

Itiow  why  they  let  people  like  that  out  on 

he  streets. 

iEORGE  SEIBERT 

IOTEL  TAFT  NEW  HAVEN  CONN 
I  OH  MY  GOD.  I  COMPLETELY  FORGOT 
IvBOUT  HIM.  DOES  THIS  WENTWORTH 
IAVE  PINCE-NEZ  AND  FUZZY  GRAY 
vHISKERS?  DOES  HE,  IN  SHORT,  LOOK 
STKE  THE  COMMON  HOUSEFLY  MAG- 
NIFIED 25,000  TIMES?  IF  SO,  SHOW 
Him  ALL  POSSIBLE  RESPECT,  buy  that 
kNIMAL  THE  WARMEST  SWEATER 
''OU  CAN  FIND.  AND  RUSH  TO  NEAR- 
IST  AIRPORT  AND  WAIT  FOR  IMPOR- 
TANT AIR  MAIL  LETTER.  OH  MY 
)OD.  DICK. 


FEDERAL  PICTURES 
Hollywood  California 
'rom  RICHARD  L.  REED 
Jirector  of  Publicity 

June  24,  1950 
AirMail  Special 
1  At.  George  Seibert 
ipecial  Representative,  Federal  Pictures 
Hotel  Taft 
Wew  Haven,  Connecticut 

Dear  George: 

Well,  the  only  thing  that  saves  me  from 

!,.uicide  is  the  thought  that  there's  never  been 

c  i  great  man  yet  who  could  think  of  every- 

"  hing.    Even  Napoleon  once  forgot  that  it 

jets  chilly  around  Moscow. 
As  ypu  will  now  no  doubt  recall  to  your 
'  lorror,  the  AAF  Wentworth  refers  to  does 
1(not  happen  to  be  the  Air  Force:  it  refers  to 
P  lis  national  organization  of  do-gooders 
r  Lnown  as  the  American  Animal  Friends. 

rheir  national  headquarters  is  in  Boston; 
1  le  lives  there.    He's  driven  us  batty  ever 

iince  he  organized  the  thing  some  fifteen 
''/ears  ago.    After  making  a  million  dollars 

tianufacturing  gopher  poison  he  suddenly 


got  hipped  on  the  idea  that  the  movies  were 
unkind  to  animals,  and  by  now  he's  got 
thousands  of  misguided  citizens  all  over  the 
country  working  almost  without  rest  to  try 
to  stop  the  licensing  of  any  picture  with  any 
animals  in  it  whatever,  even  cows  or  horses. 

The  whole  thing  is  naturally  idiotic — we 
were  maybe  a  little  rough  on  some  of  our 
four-legged  actors  in  the  early  days,  but  by 
the  time  old  Wentworth  got  going,  we  were 
already  treating  movie  animals  with  the 
care  you  might  show  a  rich  elderly  relative. 
And  even  in  the  early  days  there  wasn't  an 
animal  in  town  who  took  the  beating  that 
Doris  takes  today;  she's  been  scared  to 
death  for  ten  years. 

The  trouble  is  that  Wentworth  has  re- 
cently equipped  the  more  fanatical  of  his 
members  around  the  country  with  batteries 
of  electric  typewriters,  and  from  now  on 
when  any  picture  comes  out  that  they  con- 
sider unfair  to  organized  animals,  they  are 
going  to  let  loose  with  a  national  blast  of 
letters  to  everybody  in  the  phone  book,  ask- 
ing all  and  sundry  not  to  go  to  see  that  par- 
ticular picture. 

The  first  picture  they  tried  it  on  was  Red 
Canyon — the  one  in  which  Colossal  tried  to 
make  track  stars  out  of  all  those  cows — and 
as  you  know  that  thing  took  in  a  total  of 
about  a  dollar  and  eighty  cents.  When  the 
AAF  got  their  electric  typewriters  warmed 
up,  there  was  more  wide-open  space  in  front 
of  the  screen  than  on  it.  The  way  things  are 
now,  people  are  glad  of  any  chance  what- 
ever to  save  money,  and  if  they  can  keep 
the  kids  home  from  the  movies  and  feel  no- 
ble at  the  same  time,  that's  sheer  gravy. 

My  first  thought  was  that  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  cancel  the  tour  immediately, 
and  have  all  three  of  you  don  some  sort  of 
inexpensive  disguise  and  sneak  out  of  town 
on  your  hands  and  knees.  But  if  we  did  that 
now  that  Wentworth  is  onto  us,  it  would 
only  look  as  though  we  were  admitting  some 
sort  of  terrible  guilt.  The  howl  that  would 
go  up  from  their  Boston  headquarters  would 
be  like  an  ungreased  freight  rounding 
Horseshoe  Bend. 

No,  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  go  on. 
Only  please  see  to  it  that  that  horrible  ani- 
mal has  every  possible  aid  and  comfort. 
Feed  him  nothing  but  T-bone  steaks,  keep 
his  pants  pressed  at  all  times,  and  if  he  so 
much  as  coughs,  get  a  specialist. 

Whatever  you  do,  don't  try  any  funny 
stuff.  Leave  your  mind  alone.  Don't  think. 
Just  pray. 

The  only  thing  that  saves  us  is  the  fact 
that  Wentworth  at  least  doesn't  know  that 
Satan  was  ailing  when  we  started.  After 
all,  even  your  own  kids  can  get  sick  on  a 
trip.  They  do  it  all  the  time.  Nobody  can 
blame  a  man  for  that. 

Harried  regards, 
Dick. 

P.S.  With  all  the  money  this  studio's  got, 
you'd  think  they  could  hire  me  one  decent 
assistant. 

RICHARD  L.  REED 

FEDERAL   PICTURES   HOLLYWOOD 

CALIF 

I  CANNOT  TELL  A  LIE.  FEEL  I 
SHOULD  INFORM  YOU  THAT  FIRST 
TIME  WENTWORTH  CAME  AROUND  I 
MISTOOK  HIM  FOR  LOCAL  VETER- 
INARY I  HAD  CALLED,  AND  UN- 
FORTUNATELY SPILLED  THE  WHOLE 
CROCK  OF  BEANS.  EVEN  INCLUDING 
MY  UNSUCCESSFUL  USE  OF  THE 
BROOMSTICK.  NOW  IT  BECOMES 
CLEAR  WHY  HE  TURNED  THAT  IN- 
TERESTING SHADE  OF  PURPLE.  ALSO, 
IT  TURNS  OUT  THEY  ARE  HAVING 
THEIR  ANNUAL  NATIONAL  CONVEN- 
TION IN  BOSTON  THIS  WEEK  END 
WHILE  WE  WILL  BE  THERE.  BUT 
DON'T  WORRY.  I'LL  WORK  IT  OUT. 
DEFINITELY  RESENT  HIS  REFERRING 
TO  DORIS  AS  UNDRESSED  JEZEBEL. 

GEORGE. 

GEORGE    SEIBERT 

HOTEL  TAFT  NEW   HAVEN  CONN 

CALL  OFF  TOUR  IMMEDIATELY  AND 
START  SHOPPING  FOR  PINE  BOX 
YOUR   SIZE.     JOE   BLAKE  COMING   UP 


it  M  utfl  Itetfl 
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See  the  General  Electric  Automatic  Toaster  at  your  dealer's.  $21.50 


New  Streamlined  General  Electric  Automatic  Toaster 
pops  up  toast,  or  keeps  it  down  till  you're  ready  for  it! 

Toast — when  you  want  it! 


(2^ 


Now — without  any  "timing"  on  your  part  you  can 
have  your  eggs  and  toast  ready  at  the  same  time! 
\\  ith  the  new  General  Electric  Toaster,  you  can 
keep  toast  ready  and  waiting  inside!  For  the  prompt 
members  of  the  family,  just  set  it  to  pop  up  toast 
for  immediate  use. 


Toast — as  you  like  it! 

This  General  Electric  Toaster  toasts  every  slice  to 
taste — light,  medium  or  dark.  Just  set  the  control, 
it  won't  matter  if  you  toast  one  slice  or  twenty.  You 
get  every  slice  exactly  the  way  you  want  it. 

So  quick  to  clean! 

This  new,  slimmer,  streamlined  General  Electric  has 
a  Snap-in  Crumb  Tray  for  quick,  easy  cleaning.  It 
won't  take  you  a  minute  to  snap  it  out,  clean  it,  and 
snap  it  in  again. 

*  Price  subject  to  change  nithout  notice. 

'Toast  to  Your  Taste — Every  Time" 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Collier's  for  July  15,  1950 
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FROM  NEW  YORK  OFFICE  TO  TAKE 
OVt  R.  PLEASE  LOOSEN  YOUR  CHEV- 
RONS SO  THAT  IT  WILL  BE  EASIER 
[•OR  HIM  TO  RIP  THEM  OFF.  SEE  YOU 
AROUND.  RICHARD   L.    REED. 

-*- 
GEORGE    SEIBERT 

SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  FEDERAL 
PICTURES 

C/O  CHIEF   OF   POLICE 
PROVIDENCE   RI 

HAVE  JUST  SEEN  AFTERNOON  PA- 
PERS. WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  IN 
PROVIDENCE?  DIDN'T  YOU  GET  MY 
LAST  WIRE?  YOU  DON'T  SEEM  TO 
UNDERSTAND.  YOU'RE  FIRED.  YOU 
DONT  WORK  FOR  US  ANY  MORE. 
WHATEVER  YOU  THINK  YOU'RE  DO- 
ING. STOP  IT  AT  ONCE  AND  GET  THAT 
ANIMAL  BACK  TO  NEW  HAVEN  AND 
TURN  HIM  OVER  TO  BLAKE.  DO  YOU 
HEAR   ME?  RICHARD  L.  REED. 

RICHARD  L.  REED 

FEDERAL   PICTURES   HOLLYWOOD 

CALIF 

PROGRAM  COMING  IN  LOUD  AND 
CLEAR.  BUT  UNFORTUNATELY  CAN'T 
GET  SATAN  BACK  TO  ANYWHERE  BE- 
CAUSE HE  IS  NO  LONGER  IN  MY  POS- 
SESSION. FRONT  PAGE  STORIES  ALL 
PAPERS  ONLY  TOO  TRUE.  BUT  WHOLE 
THING  IS  NOT  MY  FAULT.  THE  LIT- 
TLE DEVIL  CROSSED  ME  UP.  AIR 
MAIL  SPECIAL  LETTER  ALREADY  ON 
WAY  EXPLAINS  ALL.  GEORGE. 

HOTEL  SHERATON-BILTMORE 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 

June  26,  1950 
Air  Mail  Special 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Reed, 
Director  of  Publicity,  Federal  Pictures 
Hollywood,  California 

Dear  Dick: 

Well,  I  now  know  why  they  call  them 
wild  animals.  They're  treacherous.  Dick, 
you  just  can't  trust  the  average  wild  animal 
out  of  your  sight. 

Take  this  animal  we  had  up  to  a  couple 
of  hours  ago.  Now  there  was  an  animal  that 
anybody  would  have  thought  he  could  trust. 
He  didn't  seem  to  have  enough  strength  to 
be  deceitful.  Bui  what  a  snake  in  the  grass 
he  turned  out  to  be. 

I  got  your  first  wild  telegram  this  morn- 
ing at  New  Haven,  just  as  we  were  getting 
ready  to  leave  for  Boston,  and  I  realized 
that  I  had  to  get  on  the  road  immediately, 
before  that  stupid  Blake  could  close  in  on 
us.  Once  he  arrived  and  seized  the  assets, 
how  could  I  possibly  help  you? 

So  1  threw  Doris  and  the  baggage  in  the 
car.  rushed  out  to  the  zoo  and  hitched  on 
Satan's  trailer,  and  we  took  off,  traveling 
north  at  great  speed. 

At  the  lime  I  had  no  idea  how  I  was 
going  to  get  you  out  of  the  mess  you  had 
got  yourself  into.  But  I  have  found  that 
half  the  secret  of  being  a  great  publicity 
man  is  luck.  And  to  get  lucky  you  have  to 
gel  started.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  strike 
oil  unless  you  start  drilling. 

Which  is  why  I  hurriedly  weighed  anchor. 
An> way,  off  we  went  toward  Boston,  look- 
ing right  and  left  for  some  luck. 

Then  it  happened.  We  stopped  for  gas, 
and  for  no  reason  at  all  I  asked  the  man 
what  town  it  was.  And  he  said  Providence. 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Well.  well.  And  in  the  trailer-cage  in  the 
back  I  had  the  only  real  live  Devil  ever  to 
pass  through  Providence.  The  Devil  loose 
in  Providence,  even  a  sickly  little  Tasma- 
nian  devil,  should  be  worth  a  certain 
amount  of  space  in  the  public  prints.  And 
as  soon  as  we  recaptured  him  we  could  call 
ofl  I  he  lour  with  complete  grace,  on  account 
of  the  terrible  damage  to  his  little  nervous 
system.  And  it  couldn't  be  any  trouble 
gelling  him  back;  as  sick  as  he  was,  all  he 
could  do  would  be  to  go  over  and  sit  on  the 
curb,  and  try  to  get  his  breath,  till  we  came 
hack  for  him. 

So  what  dill  I  do?  I  did  just  what  you 
would  have  done,  and  you  know  it.  I  drove 
down  the  street  a  couple  of  blocks,  till  we 


reached  a  spot  with  no  one  in  sight.  Then  I 
hastily  pulled  up  to  the  curb,  muttered 
something  about  having  to  look  at  the  tires, 
hopped  out,  unlocked  Satan's  cage,  and 
stuck  in  an  arm  to  help  him  down. 

That's  where  I  made  my  mistake.  The 
minute  that  animal  saw  that  open  door  he 
recovered  his  complete  health.  Uttering  a 
horrifying  yowl,  he  took  a  good  bite  out 
of  my  hand,  then  darted  up  my  arm,  over 
my  head,  down  my  back,  all  in  a  trice,  and 
took  off  for  the  tall  timber  like  a  man  late 
for  the  8:15. 

"Hey!"  1  cried.  "Wait!"  But  he  was  just 
disappearing  over  the  horizon. 

Somewhat  shattered,  I  wrapped  a  hand- 
kerchief around  my  mangled  hand,  in- 
formed Doris  that  we  were  now  only  two, 
and  ran  into  the  nearest  house  and  sum- 
moned the  police,  the  fire  department  and 
the  local  dogcatcher.  When  they  arrived 
the  reporters  were  with  them — I  thought 
they  might  be — and  by  then  I  was  so  gen- 


Hrtcccl 


bet  you  a  ten-dollar  raise 
your  wife  never  finds  out 
you    kissed    me,    Mr.    Wolfe" 

COLLIERS  LEE    PURCELL 


uinely  perturbed  that  they  accepted  the  sit- 
uation without  question.  "Okay,  I'll  buy  it," 
a  man  from  the  wire  services  said.  "No- 
body in  his  right  mind  would  let  that  val- 
uable an  animal  loose  voluntarily."  As  you 
can  see.  1  fooled  them  completely. 

And  at  the  moment  there  is  a  remarkable 
amount  of  hell  breaking  loose  in  Provi- 
dence. I  am  vibrating  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  various  groups  of  searchers,  and 
Doiis  is  hustling  about  town,  putting  ads 
in  the  Iost-and-found  columns  and  making 
impassioned  pleas  over  the  radio,  to  please 
not  hurt  little  Satan — that  he  hasn't  been 
at  all  well,  and  please  to  treat  him  kindly. 

The  only  trouble  is,  we  haven't  found 
him  yet.  But  we're  hound  to.  We  can  trail 
him  quite  easily  just  from  the  chicken 
feathers.  He  is  roving  the  suburbs  like  a 
man  on  a  motorcycle,  and  at  last  reports 
had  already  located  and  eaten  $128.30 
worth  of  chickens. 

By  the  way,  I  have  one  small  correction 
for  vou.  You  were  slightly  mistaken  in  say- 
ing that  our  friend  Wentworth  lives  in  Bos- 
ton. He  recently  moved  here  to  Providence, 
thinking  that  it  would  be  a  line  address  for 
the  AAF,  and  he  now  has  a  large  estate  just 
outside  of  town,  where  he  raises  prize  white 
Leghorns.  And  at  last  reports  Satan  was 
rapidly  chomping  his  way  over  there. 

But  don't  worry;  I'll  work  it  out. 

As  ever, 
George. 

GEORGF   SEIBERT 

HOTEL  SHERATON-BILTMORE 

PROVIDENCE    RI 

OH  HEAVENLY  GOD.  WHAT  NEXT? 
CALL  OFF  ALL  SEARCH  EFFORTS 
IMMEDIATELY.  SOMEBODY  MIGHT 
SHOOT  HIM.  CONTINUE  PLEAS  FOR 
COMMUNITY  KINDNESS.  MAKE  CLEAR 
WE  SMIL  PAY  ALL  DAMAGE  CLAIMS 
WITHOUT  QUESTION.     ED  TENDER  OF 


NATIONAL  CIRCUS  ON  WAY  IN  SPE- 
CIAL PLANE.  DON'T  MOVE  A  MUSCLE 
TILL  HE  GETS  THERE.  I'LL  TAKE  CARE. 
OF  YOU  LATER.  HOW  ABOUT  MEET- 
ING ME  IN  WISCONSIN  WHERE  THERE 
IS  NO  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT? 

RICHARD   L.    REED. 

RICHARD  L.  REED 

FEDERAL   PICTURES    HOLLYWOOD 

CALIF 

HOPE  HE  HAS  A  NICE  FLIGHT  BUT 
FEAR  HE  WILL  ARRIVE  A  LITTLE 
LATE.  IN  FACT,  IT'S  TOO  LATE  NOW, 
AS  YOU  WILL  SHORTLY  SEE  IN  AF- 
TERNOON PAPERS. 

AIR  MAIL  SPECIAL  LETTER  ON  WAY 
TO  FILL  IN  DETAILS.  GEORGE. 

HOTEL  SHERATON-BILTMORE 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 

June  27,  1950 
Air  Mail  Special 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Reed, 
Director  of  Publicity,  Federal  Pictures 
Hollywood,  California 

Dear  Dick: 

Well,  things  have  quieted  down  for  the 
moment,  and  maybe  I  can  catch  you  up  on 
the  plot.   It's  been  a  little  busy  around  here. 

I  set  my  first  snare  for  Mr.  Wentworth 
last  night.  I  went  over  to  his  house,  begged 
his  pardon  for  my  surly  conduct  in  New 
Haven,  and  talked  him  into  coming  on  the 
radio  with  me  at  intervals  of  about  ten  min- 
utes all  evening,  to  make  stirring  pleas  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  little  Satan.  As 
I  thought  he  might,  he  got  completely  car- 
ried away  with  himself,  and  made  fervent 
speeches  about  this  poor  little  visitor  from 
a  foreign  land,  and  how  we  certainly 
shouldn't  be  angry  with  him  just  because  he 
liked  chicken.  It  was  just  his  little  nature 
to  eat  chickens.  And  with  only  occasional 
nudges  from  me,  he  gave  out  similar  state- 
ments to  all  the  papers.* 

Thus,  this  morning  when  it  was  discov- 
ered that  Satan  had  worked  his  way  over  to 
the  Wentworth  place  and  had  partaken  of 
twenty-six  prize  Leghorns,  Mr.  Wentworth 
was  in  something  of  a  spot.  As  Grand- 
mother used  to  say,  it  all  depends  on  whose 
ox  is  being  gored.  When  one  of  your  little 
pets  suddenly  starts  eating  up  your  other 
little  pets,  it  is  difficult  to  know  just  what 
to  do.  When  I  called  up  Mr.  Wentworth 
shortly  after  seven  this  morning,  just  on  the 
off-chance  that  Satan  might  be  over  there, 
he  sounded  a  little  hysterical. 

So  I  collected  Miss  La  Rue,  had  her  don 
her  leopard  skin — I  thought  the  morning 
might  include  photographers — and  we  went 
over  to  call  on  Mr.  Wentworth,  although  it 
was  a  little  early. 

And  it  was  a  good  thing  I  did.  As  we 
turned  into  Mr.  Wentworth's  drive  we  were 
greeted  by  a  remarkable  spectacle.  Round- 
ing the  corner  of  the  house  at  a  dead  run, 
headed  for  the  chicken  department,  was 
what  appeared  to  be  a  small  Mexican  army: 
A  half-dozen  or  so  men,  and  a  few  women 
— evidently  the  entire  available  force  on  the 
property — armed  with  shovels,  rakes  and 
ball  bats,  and  headed  by  Mr.  Wentworth 
bearing  a  hoe. 

"Hey!"  wc  cried,  leaping  out  and  pound- 
ing along  in  the  rear.  "What  do  you  think 
you're  doing.'"' 

Instead  of  replying,  they  just  turned  up 
the  speed  a  couple  of  knots.  And  as  we 
neared  the  chicken  house,  we  heard  the 
reason — a  most  horrible  din.  Several  hun- 
dred chickens  squawking  like  maniacs, 
dogs  barking,  somebody  yelling,  equipment 
being  tumbled  over — Satan  busy  in  his 
workshop. 

They  beat  us  in  the  door  by  about  fifty 
yards,  and  by  the  time  we  got  in  poor  old 
Satan  was  going  around  the  room  lickety- 
cut,  and  right  on  his  little  black  tail  was  Mr. 
Wentworth.  the  noted  animal  lover,  laying 
about  him  with  the  hoe  like  Captain  Bligh 
putting  down  a  mutiny.  "I'll  get  you.  you 
little  devil!"  he  cried.  "Eat  my  chickens, 
will  you?   I'll  knock  you  bowlegged!" 

"Mr.  Wentworth!"  I  cried.  "The  humani- 
ties!   What  will  the  AAF  say?" 


"What  about  my  chickens?"  roared  M 
Wentworth.  "I'll  get  you,  you  little  varmin 
Slow  down.    Here,  doggie,  doggie — 

At  this  point  several  things  occurred, 
unslung  my  camera,  and  began  taking  ph< 
tographs.  And  Doris,  who  had  developc 
an  unusual  love  for  Satan  leaped  on  M 
Wentworth  like  the  Avenging  Angel.  "Yc 
leave  him  alone!"  she  cried.  And  grabbir 
up  a  scantling,  she  joined  the  chase.  Whi 
she  caught  up  with  Mr.  Wentworth,  si 
gave  him  a  good  belt  across  his  skinr 
shoulders.  Staggering  off  course  at  this  u 
expected  onslaught.  Mr.  Wentworth  glanct 
back,  and  ran  full  tilt  into  a  stack  of  g;> 
vanized  pails.  He  went  down  with  a  eras 
and  little  Satan,  thinking  his  time  had  coml 
made  a  leap  for  a  window,  missed  it,  an 
landed  in  the  midst  of  Mr.  Wentworth's  eg 
cleaning  machinery. 

Being  an  efficient  man,  Mr.  Wentwor 
had  devised  a  vast  system  of  belts  and  pi 
leys  running  under  the  nests  which  carrii 
the  eggs  between  several  sets  of  brusht 
under  little  shower  baths,  between  mo 
brushes,  and  right  on  into  the  crates.  Hs 
the  egg  men  in  the  country  have  tried  sin 
lar  systems  at  one  time  or  another. 

It  was,  however,  the  first  time  little  Sati 
had  tried  one.  Before  he  knew  what  w 
happening  he  had  been  flipped  over  on  r 
back,  whisked  through  three  shower  bath 
had  his  bottom  spanked  by  a  dozen  whirlii 
brushes,  and  had  been  deposited  with  a  tr 
mendous  splash  into  the  middle  of  a  hu, 
box  of  Mr.  Wentworth's  best  eggs.  As  II 
landed,  the  dogs  leaped  forth,  ringed  t! 
box  in  a  barking  fury,  and  the  chase  w 
ended.  Satan  was  again  an  employee 
Federal  Pictures. 

He  didn't  seem  to  mind.  Notorious 
vermin-ridden,  according  to  the  book  yi 
bought  for  Doris,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  tl 
rare  pleasure  of  the  egg  shampoo.  He  I; 
there  quite  happy. 

"Let  me  up!"  came  the  muffled  voice 
Mr.  Wentworth,  from  among  his  pails. 

And  up  he  came,  shedding  galvanizi 
pails  like  leaves.  Just  as  several  carloads 
reporters,  photographers  and  policemen  a 
rived  on  the  scene.  The  fact  that  I  h; 
called  them  before  leaving  the  hotel  is  u 
important. 

"Did  you  capture  him  unharmed,  Ml. 
Wentworth?"  asked  one  of  the  reportei 
notebook  in  hand.  "I  knew  he'd  be  all  rig 
as  soon  as  we  heard  that  he  was  over  here 

"Yes,    indeed,"    said     Mr.     Wentwort 
breathing  a  little  hard  but  managing  to  kii 
the  hoe  under  a  counter,  "animals  can 
ways  sense  it  when  they  reach  a  true  san 
tuary." 

"Oh,  brother,"  said  Doris. 

"Yes,"  I  broke  in,  "we  can  all  be  gl;k 
that  Satan  chose  the  protective  banner  1 
the   American   Animal   Friends.     And    [' 
sure  that  our  mutual  efforts  in  getting  tr 
confused  little  fellow  back  to  safety  haft 
given  us  a  new  understanding  of  each  otheii" 
problems.   Wouldn't  you  say  so,  Mr.  Wer 
worth?"   Giving  my  camera  a  slight  wai 

"Oh,   1   would   indeed,"  said  Mr.  Werl 
worth.    "The  effort  put  forth  by  Mr.  &| 
bert  and   his  company  in  seeing  that  tl 
defenseless   little   animal   was  not  harm 
has,   I  must  say.  definitely  impressed 
And  I  intend  to  introduce  a  resolution 
that  effect   at  our  national  convention 
Boston  later  this  week." 

And  then  the  flash  bulbs  started  goii 
off,  and  the  meeting  broke  up.  And  we  a 
now  back  at  the  hotel,  with  Satan  park( 
securely  in  His  cage  in  the  basement,  ha 
pily  licking  off  the  last  of  the  egg.  His  oi 
ing  has  done  him  worlds  of  good.  He 
fully  recovered,  and  not  over  fifteen  mi 
utes  ago  he  bit  a  policeman. 

There  are.  in  fact,  only  two  remain,! 
questions:  Now  that  Satan  is  recovered,  i 
I  have  to  send  Doris  back?  Immediate! 
that  is? 

And  who  gives  me  back  the  fifty  dollaj 
I  gave  the  guy  last  night  with  the  dogs 
drive  a  certain  little  animal  over  toward 
certain  gentleman's  estate? 

As  evi 
Georj 
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Jt  takes  experience  to  produce 

OM>«GrRAl\I>  -dad 


JM»K[ 


KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT 
BOURBON  WHISKEY 


o 


Ihe  mellow,  heart-warming  flavor  of  Old  Grand-Dad  proves  again  that 
there  is  no  substitute  for  experience  in  artistic  achievement.  Many 
full,  rich  years  of  distilling  experience  go  into  making  Old  Grand-Dad 
uniformly  true  to  its  Kentucky  heritage;  four  or  more  years  of  aging 
add  golden  luster  to  each  precious  drop  of  this  great  bourbon.  Make 
Old  Grand-Dad  your  next  experience — then  you'll  see. 

The  Old  Grand-Dad  Distillery  Company,  Frankfort,  Kentucky 
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The  Swami  of  Northbank 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  19 


was  the  child  of  a  dead  brother.  Sandra 
was  grooming  the  girl  for  the  operfr  stage. 
Josephine  was  away  at  some  conservatory 
most  of  the  year,  but  she  would  be  back  for 
the  reception.  .  .  . 

Max  Ritter  parked  his  car  in  the  driveway 
at  the  side  of  the  house,  walked  to  the  front, 
and  twisted  the  old-fashioned  bellpull. 

The  bell  was  not  answered  immediately. 
Deep  inside  the  house  Ritter  thought  he 
heard  two  angry  voices.  He  could  not  dis- 
tinguish words,  but  he  was  sure  one  voice 
was  female  and  on  the  verge  of  tears.  The 
other  was  a  rumbling  baritone. 

Again  Ritter  rang.  The  voices  stopped 
suddenly.  After  a  brief  silence  Sandra 
opened  the  door.  She  was  a  stately,  well- 
groomed  woman  clinging  stubbornly  to  the 
hopeful  side  of  fifty.  Her  young,  unwrinkled 
face  belied  her  white  hair,  and  she  was 
slender  as  few  divas  manage  to  be. 

When  Ritter  started  explaining  why  he 
thought  he  should  attend  her  reception, 
Sandra  cut  him  short  with,  "I  am  sorry,  but 
I  cannot  insult  my  guests  by  having  police 
present.  Anyone  invited  to  my  house  is 
presumed  to  be  honest.   I  don't  need  you." 

"Maybe  I'd  better  come  anyhow,"  the 
detective  said. 

"You  are  not  welcome  and  you 
will  not  be  admitted." 

"Hold  on,  madam.  You're  going  to 
wear  those  diamond  earrings,  and  the 
insurance  people — " 

"You  will  not  be  admitted,"  San- 
dra repeated,  "without  a  search  war- 
rant. And  no  court  will  issue  a  search 
warrant  without  evidence  of  a  crime 
having  been  committed.  There  has 
been  no  crime  committed.  Good 
day."   And  she  closed  the  door. 

Ritter  grinned  and  walked  around 
the  side  of  the  house.  He  stopped 
grinning  when  he  saw  the  girl  sitting 
in  his  car. 

THE  girl  was  young,  in  her  early 
twenties  at  most;  she  had  a  pretty 
face  and  lively  eyes.  She  wore  a  nar- 
row blue  ribbon  around  her  blond 
hair. 

"Hello,"  she  said.  "I'm  Josephine 
Farriston.  You're  from  the  police, 
aren't  you?'' 

"Am  17"  Ritter  countered.  "Maybe 
that  N.P.D.  on  my  car  door  stands 
for  'No  Passengers  Desired.'  I'd  sure 
like  to  sit  here  and  admire  the  fit  of 
your  pretty  blue  sweater,  but  I  got 
work  to  do.  Step  down,  sister." 

"I've  got  to  talk  to  you,"  Josephine 
said.  "Did  Sandra  call  you  to  keep 
Biff  from  coming  to  the  party  to- 
night?" 

Ritter  was  suddenly  interested. 
"Who's  Biff?"  he  asked. 

The  girl's  eyebrows  lifted  incredu- 
lously. She  said,  "Don't  you  know 
Biff  Walters  and  his  Catalina  Cata- 
mounts? He  played  six  months  at  the 
Blue  Heaven  Roof  in  New  York. 
That's  where  I  met  him.  When  he 
finishes  his  twenty  weeks  at  the  Stand- 
ing Room  in  Chicago,  he's  going  to 
i  lolly  wood  to  make  a  picture." 

"Sandra  doesn't  like  Biff?"  Ritter 
said. 

"And  how!   And  vice  versa." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  I'm  in  love  with  him." 

"And  vice  versa?" 

"Very  much  vice  versa.  Biff  wants 
to  marry  me.  Sandra  wants  me  to  be 
an  opera  singer." 

"What's  the  matter  with  a  little  of 
each?"  Ritter  asked. 

"Sandra  says  opera  is  a  full-time 
job.  And  she's  afraid  if  J  marry  Biff 
I'll  turn  out  to  be  a  blues  singer  with 
his  band.  Which  I'd  love,  only  San- 
dra has  spent  so  much  money  trying 
to  make  me  the  greatest  Mimi  since 
Bori  that  I  just  can't  let  her  down." 


"Unless  Biff  can  beat  all  those  silly  ideas 
out  of  Sandra's  head?" 

"Biff  will  be  at  the  party  tonight,  if  that's 
what  you  mean — unless  you  keep  him  out. 
Biff  knows  that  Sandra  has  spent  about  all 
the  money  she  has  to  get  me  started,  and 
he's  afraid  she'll  do  something  foolish  to 
get  more  until  I  click." 

"That's  not  what  I  mean.  Wouldn't  that 
be  Biff  in  the  house  right  now,  fighting  with 
Sandra?" 

"Now?  Biff?  Oh,  no!"  Josephine's  whole 
body  registered  surprise. 

"Well,  somebody's  fighting  with  her.  Go 
in  and  sse  for  yourself,"  Ritter  said,  step- 
ping on  the  starter.  "I  got  work  to  do,  sis- 
ter." He  eased  her  gently  from  the  car. 

Ritter  drove  directly  to  the  offices  of  the 
Northbank  Tribune  and  asked  the  society 
editor  to  show  him  the  guest  list  for  Sau- 
dra's  reception.  He  was  delighted  to  find 
the  names  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Webster 
Coffee  among  those  invited.  Dr.  Coffee 
was  pathologist  at  Northbank's  Pasteur 
Hospital  and  an  old  friend  of  Ritter's.  Rit- 
ter sometimes  consulted  Dan  Coffee  when 
routine  police  methods  were  not  equal  to 
crimes  of  more  than  ordinary  subtlety. 


'Junior  said  the  funniest  thing 
today.  .  .  .  You  tell  it,  Malcolm"" 


'No,  you  tell  it" 


"Better  let  me  tell  it" 

COLLIER'S  NED  HILTON 


"Hello,  Max,"  Dr.  Coffee  said  when  Rit- 
ter phoned.  "Yes,  Julia  and  I  are  invited, 
but  Julia's  in  bed  with  the  sniffles  and  I'm 
certainly  not  going  there  alone." 

"You  could  take  Mookerji,"  Ritter  said. 

"Nothing  doing.  Max.  You  know  how  I 
hate  putting  on  a  tux." 

"Doc.  you  gotta  go.  You  gotta  do  some 
scientific  observing  for  me,  and  I'd  like  that 
swami  of  yours  to  get  a  look  at  another 
swami  who  maybe  ain't  only  not  kosher, 
but  not  even  Hindu." 

"Sounds  intriguing,  Max.  Tell  me  more." 

"Meet  me  at  Raoul's  for  a  short  beer  after 
dinner,  Doc,  and  I'll  brief  you,"  Ritter  said. 

WHEN  Dr.  Coffee  arrived  at  Sandra 
Farriston's,  stiffly  uncomfortable  in 
boiled  shirt  and  dinner  jacket,  he  was  im- 
mediately aware  of  an  odd  uneasiness,  not 
only  in  himself  but  in  the  other  guests.  Un- 
der the  gay  surfaces  of  this  reception  lurked 
something  unpleasant,  something  almost 
evil.  Whatever  it  was,  Dan  Coffee  was  un- 
able to  put  his  finger  on  it;  he  was  inclined 
to  laugh  at  himself  for  a  melodramatic  fool. 
There  was  nothing  ominous  about  the 
string  quartet  that  played  softly  on  the  stair 
landing,  nothing  portentous  about  the 
caterer's  flunkies  who  passed  elabo- 
rate canapes  and  poured  champagne 
from  napkin-wrapped  bottles.  Even 
the  corner  of  the  room,  converted  by 
draped  Oriental  rugs  into  a  den  of 
mystery  for  Zygon,  seemed  far  from 
sinister.  The  Swami  of  Northbank 
himself,  resplendent  in  white  silk  tu- 
nic and  purple  satin  turban,  was  only 
a  swaggering  mountebank  as  he 
stabbed  cards  out  of  a  tarot  deck  with 
a  jeweled  dagger  to  tell  the  fortunes 
of  goggle-eyed  matrons. 

It  was  only  when  the  majestic  San- 
dra took  Dr.  Coffee  in  hand  that  he 
realized  the  hostess  herself  was  the 
focus  of  the  strange  uneasiness.  San- 
dra moved  in  a  trance,  her  features 
expressionless,  her  body  tense  with 
some  suppressed  emotion.  Dr.  Cof- 
fee murmured  apologies  for  Mrs. 
Coffee  and  introduced  his  spheroidal 
brown  Hindu  companion  whose  pink 
cotton  turban  looked  miserable  in- 
deed in  comparison  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  Zygon. 

"Dr.  Mookerji,  my  resident  pathol- 
ogist." Dan  Coffee  said. 

"Am  exuberantly  delighted  and 
honored  beyond  limits  of  ignorant 
vocabulary."  the  Hindu  said,  peering 
beyond  his  hostess  for  a  gap  in  the 
field  through  which  he  might  maneu- 
ver his  global  bulk  in  the  direction  of 
his  supposed  countryman. 

Dan  Coffee  went  through  the  or- 
deal of  being  presented  to  several 
dozen  overdressed,  overpolite  and 
overweening  bores.  Remembering  his 
briefing  by  Max  Ritter.  he  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  Duncan  Floyd, 
the  bald-headed  little  insurance  man; 
to  Sewell,  the  white-haired  concert 
manager  from  New  York;  and  to  a 
lanky  sell-assured,  broad-shouldered 
youth  with  a  crew  haircut  to  whom  he 
was  not  introduced  but  whom  he  as- 
sumed to  be  Biff  Walters,  since  the 
young  man  spent  most  of  his  time 
gazing  earnestly  into  the  blue  eyes  of 
Josephine  Farriston.  Whenever  Dan 
Coffee  felt  ready  to  go  under  from 
boredom  or  uneasiness,  he  looked  at 
the  couple  and  felt  human  again. 

After  being  social  for  half  an  hour, 
which  was  ten  minutes  beyond  his 
normal  limit,  Dan  Coffee  was  rescued 
by  Dr.  Mookerji.  The  Hindu  drew 
him  to  false  seclusion  behind  the 
grand  piano  and  declared  solemnly: 
"Am  convinced  that  so-called  Zy- 
gon is  fraudulent  phony.  When  ad- 
dressed with  phrase  in  Hindustani 
inquiring  as  to  point  of  origin,  he  ri- 


posted in  English  that  he  was  unfamil 
with   Hindustani   language.    Upon  shift 
to  Bengali,  received  similar  response.  Pi 
jabi   likewise.    Alleged  Zygon  claims  D 
vidian    origin,    purporting    to    speak   oi 
South    Indian   dialect   with   which   am 
personally  conversant.   Am  of  opinion 
pseudo  swami  is  too  pale-faced  for  Sou 
erner.    Dravidians  usually  tend  to  blacl 
tints." 

"We'll  report  that  to  Lieutenant  Ritte 
Dr.  Coffee  said. 

At  this  point  Sandra  Farriston  mount 
to  the  third  step  of  the  staircase  and  claj 
her  hands  for  attention.    She  moved 
head  slowly  from  side  to  side,  so  that  h 
huge  teardrop  earrings  swung  in  short, 
liant  arcs.    Her  manner  was  gracious  fn 
habit,  but  her  voice  was  taut  as  she  said 

"If  you'll  all  be  quiet  for  a  few  mome 
and  crowd  closer  to  this  side  of  the  roo 
Swami    Zygon    will    give    us    an    unusi 
demonstration  of  his  occult  powers." 

Feet  shuffled  and  the  guests  surged  fi 
ward  restlessly.   Dr.  Coffee  saw  Floyd, 
insurance  man,  edging  through  the  cro> 
to  get  closer  to  Sandra  and  the  earrings, 
saw  Biff  Walters  put  down  his  champag 
goblet,  clench  his  fists  and  stare  at  Sam 
with  something  like  hate  in  his  eyes.  Th 
Sandra  touched  the  light  switch  and  t 
room  went  dark — except  for  a  blue  gl< 
from  Zygon 's  crystal  ball  which  shone 
rectly  upward  to  bathe  his  face  with  ghosi 
luminosity.     His  turbaned  head  seemed 
be  detached  from  his  body,  floating  unca;    ± 


nily  in  the  darkness.  Zygon  muttered  a  f* 
cabalistic  phrases. 

Seated  at  the  concert  grand  almost 
Dan   Coffee's   elbow,   Josephine   FarrisrtJs 
struck  a  few  chords  and  began  to  sing.  S 
sang  with  a  small,  rather  girlish  soprar 
the  pathologist  thought,  but  her  voice 
a  pleasing,  intimate  warmth. 

Dr.  Coffee  was  watching  the  spectral  fa 
of  Zygon  glowing  at  the  other  side  of  t 
room  when  the  head  suddenly  disappears    ;-!a 
The  light  below  the  crystal  ball  had  wink    K 
out 

Josephine  sang  the  closing  phrases  of  b    !K- 
song  in  complete  darkness.   The  piano  s) 
hummed   with  the  final  chords  when 
voice  of  the  unseen  Zygon  again  began  mi 
tering  some  mumbo  jumbo. 

The  muttering  grew  louder  and  shrill 
— until  it  was  cut  abruptly  by  a  knife-sha 
scream.   The  shriek  rose  to  a  crescendo 
terror  and  died  quickly  in  a  strangled  sc 
Then  silence. 
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DR.  COFFEE  shouldered  his  w 
through  the  darkness,  pushing  asi 
the  unseen  guests  who  stood  between  hi 
and  the  light  switch.  A  confused  murm 
seemed  to  float  on  the  black  silence.  E 
Coffee  pushed  and  elbowed  until  his  ot 
stretched  hand  touched  the  wall,  found  t  jjq, 
switch.    Light  flooded  back  into  the  rooi 

Zygon   was  still— or  again — behind 
crystal  ball.   He  was  standing.  Twenty  U     ,r 
in    front    of    him    Sandra    Farriston    1 
stretched  on  the  rug.  her  eyes  closed 
Dr.  Coffee  strode  toward  Sandra,  Biff  W; 
ters  bent  over  her  to  shake  her  shoulder. 

"Come  on,  Sandra,"  Walters  said.  ' 
more  theatrics.  This  isn't  the  last  act 
Rigoletto." 

Walters  placed  his  hands  under  Sandn 
shoulders,  withdrew  them  immediately  ai 
stared  at  his  crimson  fingers. 

Dr.  Coffee  was  still  stooped  over  Sand 
when  Duncan  Floyd  pushed  through  £ 
awe-struck  guests. 

"Good   Lord!"   Floyd   exclaimed, 
earrings  are  gone." 

"She's  dead,"  Dr.  Coffee  announced. 

There  was  a  shocked  silence.  Behind  t 
grand  piano  Josephine  Farriston  gaspe 
then  sobbed. 

Dr.  Motilal  Mookerji  waddled  to  t 
front  door,  threw  it  open,  and  spoke  to 
glowing  cigarette  end  on  the  porch. 

"Leftenant  Ritter,  please  enter  witho 
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reliminary  legal  writs  and  warrants.  Felo- 

ious  crime  has  now  been  perpetrated."  .  .  . 

During   the   next   three   hours    the   late 

andra  Farriston's  mansion  was  the  scene 

f  a  grim  and  determined  invasion.    The 

■olice  job  seemed  simple  enough.    Sandra 

ad  been  murdered.   Sandra's-  valuable  ear- 

ings  had  been  stolen.  Nobody  had  left  the 

iouse   since    the    murder — Ritter    himself 

/ould  vouch  for  that.    Whoever  had  the 

iamonds  must  be  the  murderer.    Unfor- 

jnately,  the  diamonds  could  not  be  found. 

-  A  dozen  detectives  and  policewomen  had 

marched  the  sullen,  frightened  or  indignant 

uests.      Another     half-dozen     detectives, 

' ided  by   a  worried,   white-faced   Duncan 

•loyd,  hell-bent  on  preventing  a  loss  for 

Great  Lakes  and  Southern  Underwriters, 

fiad  gone  through  the  house  with  rude  and 

Imtidy  thoroughness. 

BY  THE  time  the  team  of  photographers 
and  fingerprint  men  had  packed  up  and 
aft  at  midnight,  only  the  following  facts 
ad  been  established: 

'  Sandra  Farriston  had  been  stabbed  to 
'leath  with  the  jeweled  Afghan  dagger 
i^hich  belonged  to  Zygon.  Because  of  its 
l:em-encrusted  hilt,  no  latent  fingerprints 
I  ould  be  developed. 

\  The  earrings  had  been  torn  from  Sandra's 
ars,  bruising  the  pierced  lobes.   The  indi- 
cation was  that  they  had  been  snatched  be- 
fore Sandra  was  killed. 
I  The  fragile  platinum  chains  from  which 
ihe  diamonds  had  hung  were  found  under 
'he  piano   with   the   twisted   mountings — 
•nd  without  the  stones. 
f  Zygon  had  been  searched  to  the  most  in- 
timate recesses  of  his  person  and  the  dia- 
monds were  not  found. 
f   Nor  were  the  diamonds  found  anywhere 
>r  on  anyone. 

I  Shortly  after  midnight,  Max  Ritter  an- 
nounced to  Dr.  Coffee,  "I'm  going  to  take 
tygon  downtown,  Doc." 

"Max,  do  you  think  Zygon  is  fool  enough 
to  commit  murder  with  a  weapon  so  easily 
raceable  to  him?" 

Zygon's  no  fool,"  Ritter  replied,  "which 
s  exactly  why  he  might  do  the  obvious, 
ounting  on  a  logical  guy  like  you  or  me  to 
igure  that  he  wouldn't  do  any  such  thing." 

"He  is  Machiavellian  impostor,"  Dr. 
vlookerji  volunteered. 

"I'd  also  like  a  little  private  jam  session 
vith  the  boogiewoogie  boy,"  Ritter  said. 
The  air  will  do  you  good,  Walters." 

"Biff  doesn't  know  anything,"  Josephine 
aid.  "He  was  standing  right  beside  me  all 
he  time  I  was  singing.  He  kissed  the  back 
)f  my  neck  just  before  Sandra  screamed." 

"He  was  standing  over  Sandra  when  the 
ights  went  on,"  Ritter  insisted. 

"Where  Biff  goes,  I  go,"  Josephine  said. 

"That's  fine,  sister.  I'd  like  to  listen  to 
'our  voice  some  more,  too.  I  picked  up  a 
taw  new  tunes  this  afternoon  I  want  to  try 
>n  you.  You  can  both  ride  with  me.  Brody, 
'ou  and  Jenkins  take  the  swami." 

Correction,  please.  Alleged  swami," 
aid  Dr.  Mookerji. 

The  caravan  formed  at  Sandra's  front 
ioor.  As  the  pale,  perspiring  and  protesting 
tygon  was  helped  into  one  police  car  be- 
ween  two  detectives,  Duncan  Floyd  ap- 
voached  Ritter. 

"Mind  if  I  come  along,  Lieutenant?" 
Floyd  asked.  "You  can  understand  my  con- 
:ern.   I'll  follow  in  my  own  car." 

"Okay,  follow.  Doc,  we  seem  to  be  a 
ittle  crowded.  Think  that  hot  rod  of  yours 
s  good  for  another  two-three  miles?" 

"Dr.  Mookerji  and  I  will  be  hot  on  your 
racks,"  Dan  Coffee  said. 

They  were  not  very  hot,  because  of  the 
:old  reluctance  of  Dr.  Coffee's  obsolescent 
:arburetor  to  awake  to  action.  In  fact,  by 
he  time  the  pathologist  and  his  Hindu  resi- 
dent had  caught  up  with  the  caravan  in 
Harding  Park,  the  shooting  had  already 
itarted. 

Dr.  Mookerji  had  just  remarked,  "Were 
'ou  observing.  Doctor  Sahib,  that  so-called 
iwami  was  exhibiting  gastric  symptoms? 
'ersonally  noted  livid  and  anxious  face, 
>lus  clammy  skin." 

"He  probably  ate  too  many  of  Sandra's 
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rubber  hors  d'oeuvres,"  Dr.  Coffee  was  say- 
ing, just  as  they  came  to  the  roadblock. 

Three  police  cars  were  drawn  up  in  eche- 
lon across  the  curving  park  road,  with  Dun- 
can Floyd's  car  parked  a  little  to  the  rear. 
Spotlights  from  the  police  cars  slashed  the 
night  with  hard,  hot  blades,  raking  the 
lawns,  whipping  trees  and  bushes.  Flashes 
of  gunfire  flickered  in  the  shrubbery. 

When  the  first  explosions  beat  upon  the 
darkness.  Dr.  Mookerji  seized  Dan  Coffee's 
arm.  "Am  perceiving  signs  of  armed  con- 
flict, Doctor  Sahib,"  the  Hindu  said.  "Sug- 
gesting option  for  better  part  of  valor." 

"Let's  park  here  outside  the  combat 
zone,"  Dan  Coffee  said. 

The  nervous  staccato  of  police  guns  sub- 
sided with  a  few  desultory  shots  and  the 
whine  of  a  ricochet  bullet. 

Biff  Walters  and  Josephine  were  huddled 
in  the  back  seat  of  Ritter's  car.  Ritter  was 
standing  beside  the  car,  revolver  drawn. 

"Spurious  compatriot  is  no  doubt  caus- 
ing felonious  shenanigans,  eh,  Leftenant?" 
said  Dr.  Mookerji. 

"Yeah,"  Ritter  said.  "Zygon  jumped 
when  we  slowed  for  the  curve,  and  he 
landed  running.  He  won't  go  far,  though. 
He's  wearing  bracelets." 

A  shadow  moving  toward  Ritter  ma- 
terialized as  Duncan  Floyd. 

"I  warned  you  he  was  a  slippery  char- 
acter," the  insurance  man  said.  "I  was 
afraid — " 

A  shout  from  the  darkness  interrupted 
him.  "Over  this  way,  Max.  Looks  like  we 
winged  him." 

Six  flashlight  beams  fingered  the  night, 
contracting  as  they  converged  on  a  tall 
plain-clothes  man  standing  beside  a  syringa 
bush.  Dr.  Coffee  followed  the  lights.  Zy- 
gon was  lying  under  the  bush,  his  turban 
partly  unwound  and  caught  in  the  lower 
branches.  His  face  was  gray  and  shiny  with 
sweat.  A  bright  red  stain  was  spreading 
across  the  front  of  his  white  tunic.  The 
wounded  man  groaned  as  Dr.  Coffee  ex- 
amined him. 

"Get  him  to  the  hospital,"  Dan  Coffee 
said.    "Quick." 

Pasteur  Hospital  was  just  over  the  hill. 
The  intern  on  emergency  duty  started  giv- 
ing plasma  to  Zygon  while  the  stretcher 
cart  was  being  rolled  to  the  elevator.  In  the 
operating  room  the  resident  surgeon  took 
one  look  at  the  unconscious  man  and  or- 
dered X  rays. 

Dr.  Coffee,  Dr.  Mookerji  and  Max  Ritter 
followed  the  stretcher  cart  to  the  X-ray 
department.  They  waited  while  the  radiolo- 
gist made  a  panorama  of  Zygon's  midsec- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  films  were  out  of  the 
developer  and  into  the  fixing  bath,  a  tech- 
nician gave  the  high  sign  and  the  little 
group  crowded  into  the  darkroom. 

THE  resident  surgeon  glanced  at  the  wet 
films,  decided  the  bullet  would  have  to 
come  out,  and  went  to  scrub  up  while  Zygon 
was  rolled  back  to  the  operating  room. 

Dr.  Coffee  remained  in  the  darkroom, 
studying  the  films.  After  a  minute  he  gave 
a  peculiar  laugh. 

"Apparently  our  friend  Zygon  has  an  ap- 
petite like  an  ostrich,"  he  said.  "Look  at 
this." 

Ritter  peered  over  the  pathologist's 
shoulder  and  the  Hindu  peeked  under  his 
arm.  Dr.  Coffee  indicated  a  point  on  the 
film,  just  below  the  latticed  shadows  of  the 
ribs.  Two  other  shadows  were  clearly  visi- 
ble, shadows  that  must  have  been  caused 
by  two  opaque  objects  several  inches  long 
and  pear-shaped. 

"No  wonder  we  couldn't  find  the  spar- 
klers on  him!"  Ritter  exclaimed.  "He 
chewed  the  stones  off  the  mountings  and 
swallowed  'em." 

"Some  non-Hindu  Indians  quite  notori- 
ous for  ingesting  strange  foodstuffs,"  Dr. 
Mookerji  said.  "Gastric  symptoms  now  ex- 
plained." 

"Anyhow,  the  case  is  solved,"  Ritter  said. 
"Zygon  killed  Sandra  and  stole —  Those 
are  the  earrings,  aren't  they,  Doc?" 

"They're  certainly  not  smoke  rings,"  the 
pathologist  said.  He  was  silent  a  moment 
as  he  re-examined  the  X-ray  film.  "Still,  I'm 
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not  sure  our  solution  is  quite  so  simple. 
Where's  Mr.  Floyd,  Max?" 

"He's  in  the  waiting  room  with  Josephine 
and  her  boy  friend.  Brody's  keeping  an  eye 
on  'em." 

"Bring  them  to  my  lab,  Max.  I'^e  a  few 
questions." 

Dr.  Coffee  carefully  carried  the  wet  film 
to  his  laboratory.  When  the  insurance  man 
came  in.  Dr.  Coffee  asked: 

"Mr.  Floyd,  did  you  ever  have  Mrs.  Far- 
riston's  earrings  in  your  own  possession?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  Floyd  replied.  "I  had  them 
appraised  when  I  wrote  the  original  policy 
about  two  years  ago.  And  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  the  policy  came  up  for  renewal,  we 
made  a  routine  reappraisal." 

Dr.  Coffee  produced  the  film.  "Would 
you  say,  Mr.  Floyd,  that  the  objects  shown 
in  this  X-ray  photograph  of  Zygon's  stom- 
ach resemble  Mrs.  Farriston's  diamonds?" 

"Good  Lord!"  Floyd  excitedly  extracted 
a  micrometer  caliper  from  his  pocket  and 
measured  the  shadows.  "Those  are  the 
stones,  all  right.   What  a  relief!" 

"Where  did  Mrs.  Farriston  get  the  ear- 
rings originally?" 

Floyd  didn't  know,  but  Biff  Walters  did. 

"Josephine's  father  gave  them  to  San- 
dra," Walters  said. 

"You  mean  Sandra's  brother?"  Ritter 
asked. 

"I  mean  Sandra's  ex-hu$band,  Henry 
Sewell.   He  was  there  tonight." 

"Is  that  true,  sister?  Was  Sandra  your 
mother?" 

Josephine  nodded,  her  eyes  sad. 

"Sandra  thought  it  was  a  big  secret," 
Walters  continued.  "She  didn't  even  admit 
it  to  Josephine.  But  it's  common  knowl- 
edge around  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York 
that  Sewell  paid  for  Sandra's  European  suc- 
cesses in  the  late  twenties.  Sandra  was 
never  more  than  a  third-rate  singer,  and  she 
sang  in  French  and  Italian  theaters  because 
Sewell  bought  out  the  house  on  the  nights 
she  sang.  You  could  also  buy  favorable 
criticism  in  the  European  newspapers  in 
those  days.  When  Sewell  lost  his  money  in 
the  1929  crash,  he  left  Sandra.  She  divorced 
him  in  Paris  before  Josephine  was  born, 
without  even  telling  him  she  was  about  to 
bear  him  a  child.    Sandra  was  proud." 

"Has  Sandra  been  giving  Sewell  the 
shakedown?"  Ritter  asked. 

"Never!"  Josephine  said. 

"Look,"  Ritter  insisted.  "Sandra's  been 
borrowing  like  mad  for  years.  She's  mort- 
gaged everything  she  owns  to  keep  this  gal 
headed  for  a  career.  Her  credit's  been  run- 
ning thin  lately,  and  she  even  had  trouble 
financing  her  shindig  tonight.  But  I  found 
out  this  afternoon  that  Sandra  deposited 
five  grand  in  her  bank  account  yesterday — 
in  cash.  I'll  find  out  from  Sewell  if  the  five 
G's  didn't  come  from  him." 

WALTERS  said,  "You're  all  wet,  Ritter. 
Sandra  didn't  give  Josephine  the  name 
of  Sewell.  She  never  told  him  Jo  was  his 
daughter.  She  wanted  to  keep  the  girl  all 
for  herself.  We  had  a  big  fight  about  it  this 
afternoon.  I  was  trying  to  convince  Sandra 
it  would  be  better  for  Jo  to  be  a  hit  blues 
singer  than  a  bad  prima  donna,  and — " 

His  speech  was  cut  short  by  the  arrival 
of  the  resident  surgeon.  The  surgeon's 
gauze  mask  dangled  from  one  ear  and  there 
was  blood  on  his  short-sleeved  white  jacket. 
He  carried  a  gauze-covered  metal  cup. 

"I  couldn't  save  your  man.''  the  surgeon 
said.  "He  died  on  the  table.  But  I  got  the 
bullet.    1  suppose  you'll  want  it." 

"What  about  the  diamonds?"  Floyd  de- 
manded. "The  man  swallowed  two  very 
valuable  diamonds  before  he  was  shot." 

"Dr.  Colfee  will  have  to  recover  them  for 
you  when  he  does  the  autopsy,"  the  surgeon 
Said.  He  placed  the  cup  on  the  lab  work- 
bench and  departed. 

"At  least  I  can  sleep  tonight,"  the  insur- 
ance man  said.  "Do  you  gentlemen  need 
me  any  more  now?" 

Ritter  shook  his  head.  "Go  on  home." 
he  said. 

After  Floyd  left,  Ritter  lifted  the  gauze 
from  the  surgeon's  cup.  The  bullet  was 
slightly  twisted,  but  it  was  not  the  usual 


shapeless  mass  of  lead  that  is  dug  out  of 
gunshot  victims.   It  still  resembled  a  bullet. 

"Hell!"  Ritter  exclaimed.  "This  looks 
like  a  .32." 

"Please,  what  is  hellish  about  .32  bullet?" 
Dr.  Mookerji  asked. 

"Every  cop  in  Northbank  carries  a  .38 
police  positive,"  the  detective  said.  "If  my 
boys  didn't  shoot  Zygon,  who  did?" 

"Dr.  Mookerji  and  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity," Dan  Coffee  said.  "So  did  Mr. 
Walters  and  Miss  Farriston." 

"Floyd,  too,"  admitted  Ritter.  "But  I 
went  over  Floyd  with  a  fine  comb,  and  Miss 
Farriston  and  Walters  here  were  searched, 
too.  None  of  them  could  have  been  hiding 
a  gun.  After  all,  there  are  some  things  a 
guy  can't  swallow." 

Dr.  Coffee  arose  quickly  as  though  a  sud- 
den idea  had  struck  him  from  below.  He 
grabbed  his  hat. 

"Max,  I've  been  stupid.  Let's  try  to  catch 
up  with  Mr.  Floyd." 

They  had  to  wait  several  minutes  for 
the  elevator,  and  by  the  time  they  reached 
the  ground  floor,  Floyd's  car  was  gone  from 
in  front  of  the  hospital. 

"I  know  where  he  lives,"  Ritter  said. 

"Try  his  office  first,"  said  Dr.  Coffee. 

Floyd's  car  was  standing  in  front  of  the 
office  building.  Ritter  tried  the  door.  The 
car  was  unlocked. 

"He's  careless,"  Ritter  said. 

"Or  in  a  hurry,"  said  Dr.  Coffee.  "Try 
the  glove  compartment." 

There  was  nothing  in  the  glove  compart- 
ment but  a  tattered  road  map,  a  flashlight 
and  a  square  of  chamois. 

They  rang  the  night  bell.  The  sleepy 
night  elevator  operator  took  his  time  about 
answering.  Yes,  Mr.  Floyd  had  come  in  a 
short  while  ago.  Yes,  he  would  take  them 
up. 

Duncan  Floyd  did  not  seem  surprised  to 
see  them. 

"Hello,"  he  said.  "I  stopped  by  the  office 
to  draft  my  report  to  the  home  office. 
They'll  be  glad  to  know  there  won't  be  a 
claim  to  pay  on  the  Farriston  diamonds. 
What  can  I  do  for  you  gentlemen?" 

"You  can  open  that  safe  behind  you," 
Max  Ritter  said. 

"I'd  be  glad  to,"  Floyd  said,  "except  I've 
just  had  the  combination  changed,  and  I 
have  trouble  remembering  it.   We'll  have  to 


wait  until  my  secretary  comes  down  in  the 
morning." 

"Open  it  now,"  Ritter  said.  "Or  I'll  send 
for  the  Safe  Squad." 

"Well!  What's  the  hurry?  What  the 
devil's  in  the  safe?" 

"Mrs.  Farriston's  diamonds,"  Dr.  Coffee 
said. 

Floyd  laughed.  "Doctor,  you  assured 
me  the  diamonds  were  in  Zygon's  stomach. 
You  yourself  showed  me  the  film.  1  saw 
the  X-ray  photo  of  the  stones  with  my  own 
eyes." 

"You  saw  what  Zygon  thought  were  the 
Farriston  diamonds',"  Dr.  Coffee  said.  "But 
the  gems  in  the  X-ray  photo  are  imitations." 

"Well!  Appraisal  by  photo."  Again 
Floyd  laughed.  "Aren't  you  exaggerating 
the  miracle  of  the  X  ray,  Doctor?" 

"On  the  contrary.  If  Zygon  had  swal- 
lowed the  true  gems,  they  could  not  have 
been  seen  in  the  photo.  Genuine  diamonds 
are  perfectly  transparent  to  X  rays.  False 
diamonds,  however,  are  made  of  strass,  a 
brilliant  glass  with  a  very  high  lead  content. 
Don't  you  know,  Mr.  Floyd,  that  lead  is 
opaque  to  X  rays?" 

"Remember  the  combination  now, 
Floyd?"  Ritter  said. 

"I'll — I'll  try.  I'd  like  to  prove  you're 
wrong." 

Floyd  crouched  in  front  of  the  safe, 
twirled  the  dials.  The  heavy  door  swung 
open.  Floyd  spun  about  as  he  straightened 
up.  In  his  left  hand  was  a  small  chamois 
bag.  His  right  held  a  revolver. 

"Hands  up,  gentlemen!"  he  ordered. 

The  detective  and  the  pathologist  com- 
plied. The  bald-headed  little  man  dropped 
the  chamois  bag  into  his  pocket  and  yanked 
the  telephone  cord  from  its  baseboard  con- 
nections. He  backed  toward  the  door,  tak- 
ing keys  from  his  pocket  with  his  left  hand. 

"I  find  you  are  right  after  all,  gentlemen," 
Floyd  said.  "So  I  will  require  a  few  hours' 
head  start."  He  opened  the  door  behind 
him.  "There's  a  ten-story  drop  outside  that 
window,  and  you'll  find  this  lock  very  dif- 
ficult to  pick." 

As  Floyd  started  backing  through  the 
half-open  door,  his  expression  suddenly 
changed.    His  head  jerked  back. 

A  high-pitched  voice  in  the  hall  said, 
"Kindly  elevate  hands  above  head,  subse- 
quent to  relaxing  grasp  on  revolver  gun!" 
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Floyd  dropped  the  revolver.  Rii 
pounced  on  it.  Floyd  re-entered  the  roo 
pushed  from  behind  by  Dr.  Motilal  Moi 
erji,  who  was  poking  something  into  i 
small  of  his  back. 

"Suggest  use  of  manacles,  Leftenan 
Dr.  Mookerji  said,  "in  view  of  appan 
homicidal  intent  of  smallish  hairless  gent 
man." 

Ritter  snapped  steel  about  Floyd's  wri? 
The  Hindu  withdrew  the  bunch  of  keys 
had    been   poking   into   Floyd's'  back   a 
handed  them  to  Dr.  Coffee. 

"Please  pardon  intrusion,  Doctor  Sahil 
the  Hindu  said,  "but  remarked  you  we 
forgetting  keys  on  laboratory  workbent 
Therefore,  knowing  Mrs.  Coffee's  dislike 
rude  awakenings  in  small  hours  of  nigl 
time,  I — " 

"Swami,  I  could  kiss  you,"  Max  Riti 
said.  He  was  examining  Floyd's  revolv 
"It's  a  .32  all  right.  He  musta  transfer! 
it  from  his  car  to  the  safe  before  we  g 
here.    How  about  it,  Floyd?" 

FLOYD  refused  to  talk  without  advi 
of  his  attorney.    So  Dr.  Coffee  reco 
structed  the  case  from  his  own  deductiot 

"Sandra  Farriston  evidently  made  sot 
deal  with  Floyd  to  dispose  of  her  diamond 
replace  them  with  exact  reproductions,  ail 
then  collect  insurance  on  the  loss  of  ti 
replicas,"  the  pathologist  said.  "The  ti\ 
thousand-dollar  cash  deposit  no  doubt  re1 
resented  a  down  payment  on  what  was 
have  been  a  long-range  scheme. 

"But  Sandra  wanted  more  money  in 
hurry.  Her  peculiar  pride  made  her  pref! 
dishonesty  to  seeking  help  from  a  fonnl 
husband.  So  she  obviously  made  arrang 
ments  with  Zygon  to  steal  the  imitation  ea; 
rings,  so  she  could  collect  the  insuranc 
This  unforeseen  haste  threw  Floyd  into 
panic.  He  was  in  it  for  himself,  not  f 
Sandra,  and  he  was  taking  a  bigger  risk  th; 
she  was. 

"I  can  see  no  other  reason  for  the  de 
perate  measures  he  adopted.  Before  payii 
a  $50,000  claim,  the  insurance  compat 
would  put  trained  investigators  on  the  ca 
— while  the  original  diamonds  were  still 
Floyd's  possession.  I  was  sure  they  mil 
have  been  still  in  his  possession,  to  dri' 
him  to  commit  two  murders.  To  try  to  pr 
vent  being  caught  in  a  $50,000  fraud.  Floj 
came  to  you  in  the  afternoon,  hoping  1 
stop  the  projected  robbery. 

"When  Sandra  refused  police  protectic 
— for  good  reason,  as  we  have  seen- — Flo) 
grew  even  more  desperate.  And  when  Z 
gon  actually  stole  the  earrings  in  the  dar 
Floyd  stabbed  Sandra  with  Zygon's  dagge 
Sandra's  death  would  eliminate  a  possib 
witness  against  him.  It  would  precipita 
police  intervention  so  that  Zygon  would  1 
caught  with  the  earrings  on  his  person:  thi 
there  would  be  no  claim  to  pay  and  no  ii 
surance  investigation.  And  finally  Flo> 
would  be  left  in  full  possession  of  the  ori 
inal  gems — and  a  very  neat  clear  profit. 

"However,  Zygon's  method  of  hiding  tl 
gems  upset  Floyd's  new  plan.  The  earrinj 
were  still  missing,  and  an  insurance  invest 
gation  was  still  an  unpleasant  possibilit 
So  when  Zygon  made  a  break  in  the  pat 
and  your  boys  started  shooting  at  him,  Ma: 
Floyd  took  the  gun  which  he  obviously  kej 
in  his  car — you  hadn't  searched  his  car,  rt 
member — joined  in  the  hunt  and  bagged  h 
game.  He  might  have  got  away  with  i 
too,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Dr.  Wilheli 
Roentgen." 

"Roentgen?"  Max  Ritter  interrupted, 
thought  the  resident  surgeon's  name  w« 
Smith." 

"Dr.  Roentgen  discovered  X  rays,"  Da 
Coffee  said. 

"Am  foreseeing  only  one  unhappy  poss 
bility  arising  from  otherwise  happy  afon 
said  solution,"  Dr.  Mookerji  said.  "To  wi 
as  follows.  If  title  to  high-priced  diamonc 
is  reverting  to  golden-haired  Josephine  wit 
silver-plated  voice,  will  not  same  lady  fei 
compulsion  to  pursue  -dismal  operatic; 
career?" 

"That,"  said  Dr.  Coffee,  "is  a  matter 
think  we  can  well  leave  in  the  hands  of  M 
Biff   Walters."  the  en 
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There's  no  real  reason  for  a  girl  to  have  the  most 
beautiful  dress  in  the  world.  Even  my  daughter  Sally. 
Even  if  she  has  her  heart  set  on  it. 

But — I  bought  it.  And  when  I  paid  the  bill,  I  whistled! 
Partly  with  the  well-known  father's  bill-shock.  Partly  for 
happiness.  Because,  Sally  was  right — there  never  teas  a 
prettier  dress  to  get  married  in. 

It's  times  like  that — when  we  can  buy  something  really 
important  even  if  it  is  a  luxury — that  I  feel  like  such  a 
lucky  guy. 

And  times  like  when  my  wife  got  sick,  and  we  could 
give  her  the  good  care  she  needed  to  get  well.  And  the 
swell  day-in,  day-out  feeling  of  knotting  that  if  an  emer- 
gency comes,  you've  got  the  money  to  meet  it. 

I  know  the  luckiest  day  of  my  life  was  when  I  signed  up 
to  save  regularly  through  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan  at  the 
office.  I'd  tried  every  which  way  to  save  before,  but, 
brother,  this  automatic  way  is  the  only  way  that  works — 
for  you — all  the  time! 

Buying  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  .  .  .  whether  by  the  Pay- 
roll Savings  Plan  or  the  Bond-A-Month  Plan  ...  is  the 
safest,  "Toolproofest,"  easiest  method  of  saving  since 
money  was  invented.  And  every  $3  you  invest  will  turn 
into  $4  in  just  10  years. 


US.  SamnM  Bon/fa 


rx^ft     Contributed  by  this  magazine  in  co-operation  with  the 
i.r\M     Magazine  Publishers  of  America  as  a  public  service. 
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Ruth  West  points  out  significant  items  in  the  Resor  collection  to  co-worker  Frank  Stevenson 


American  History  in 

BOTTLES 


A  bobby  reflects  high  lights  from  the  nation's  past 


This  flask,  made  by  the  Baltimore 
Glass  Works,  goes  back  to  1845-'50 


HERE'S  a  hobby  that's  been  gaining  in 
popularity:  collecting  American  histori- 
cal bottles  and  flasks.  It's  an  interest 
that  can  be  a  great  deal  of  fun  and  it  needn't  be 
expensive.  A  great  many  collectors'  items 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  years  old  are,  none- 
theless, relatively  common  and  you  can  start 
off  with  a  good  representative  collection  for 
very  little  money.  Once  addicted  you  can  thrill 
to  the  constant  possibility  that  every  cobwebbed 
attic  and  dusty  cellar  may  produce  a  really  rare 
— and  valuable — item.    And  you'll  find  George 


A  Philadelphia  tribute 
to  Washington  in  1817 


Most  popular  collectors*  items  are 
Bqoz  bottles  like  this,  circa  1860 


and  Helen  McKearin's  American  Glass,  the 
Fine  Art  of  Glassmaking  in  America  (Crown 
Publishers)  invaluable  for  cataloguing  your  dis- 
coveries. 

The  bottles  and  flasks  reproduced  here  are 
from  the  fine  collection  assembled  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanley  Resor  of  New  York  City,  on  dis- 
play in  the  Early  American  Dining  Room  of  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company.  Spanning  the 
period  from  1810  to  1870,  the  group  includes 
some  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  mid- 
nineteenth-century  American  glassmaking. 
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either  of  authorization  or  appropria- 

ie  federal  budget  could  be  reduced  ma- 
ally  if  each  project  included  in  an  omni- 
bill  had  to  be  voted  on  separately  by  a 
l-call  vote  on  a  specific  bill. 

W.  R.  Graham,  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Ed  Barrow  Day 

:   I   was  interested   to   read   in   Ed 
pw's  My  Baseball  Story   (May  20th) 
the  first  time  he  ever  was  on  the  field 
he  Yankee  Stadium  was  on  July  4.  1939. 
Ihrig  Appreciation  Day,  when  Lou's  team- 
club  officials  and  the  fans  paid  such 
vonderful  tribute  to  my  husband.    Ac- 
hlingly.  it  made  me  very  happy  indeed 
len  I  was  able  to  join  with  Mrs.  Babe  Ruth 
going  out  onto  that  same  field  to  honor 
Barrow  when  his  great  achievements  in 
eball  were  recognized  on  his  own  day  at 
Stadium,  on  May  13th. 
ie  certainly  is  one  of  the  greatest — and 
grandest — baseball  has  ever  known. 
Mrs.  Lou  Gehrig,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Irs.  Gehrig  (right)  with  Mrs.  Ruth 
mil    the    hero    of    Ed    Barrow    Day 

Preparing  for  Polio 

Iditor:  Albert  Q.  Maisel's  article  on  polio 
llf  Polio  Strikes  ...  Is  Your  Town  Ready?, 
May  27th)  has  been  avidly  read  by  large 
umbers  of  our  workers  throughout  the 
ountry,  judging  by  comments  we  have  re- 
ived here  at  national  headquarters. 
I  believe  the  consensus  is  that  the  article 
rved  a  very  good  purpose  and  made  clear 
your  millions  of  readers  what  is  involved 
being  prepared  for  polio  outbreaks.  If 
tie  article  has  done  this,  it  has  made  a  most 
aluable  contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
National  Foundation,  and  we  are  very 
rateful  to  you  for  it. 

Personally,  I  think  that  Mr.  Maiscl  did  an 
xcellent  job,  based  on  his  own  reliable  re- 
)orting.  I  feel,  too.  that  the  editorial  box 
y  Mr.  O'Connor  served  to  point  up  action 
hat  might  be  taken  by  readers. 
ORoniv  Oucas,  Public  Relations  Director, 
The  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

.  .  The  article  begins  by  telling  of  a  thrce- 
'ear-old  child  who  was  brought  to  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital  here.  The  article  further 
stales:  "The  doctors  never  saw  the  child. 
'Or  University  Hospital  was  just  a  bedlam, 
'olio  patients  and  suspects  lay  on  stretchers 
n  the  corridor  floors  and  panic-stricken 
larents  swarmed  round  the  building.  A  man 
n  a  white  coat,  either  an  intern  or  a  hastily 
eciuited  fourth-year  medical  student,  did 
ook  at  the  baby.  But  all  he  said  was,  'You'd 
be  better  off  at  home.'  " 

I  was  deeply  resentful  when  I  first  read 
he  article,  for  even  during  our  heaviest 
case  load  no  child  came  to  the  University 
Hospital  as  a  polio  suspect  who  was  not  seen 
by  one  of  the  resident  staff.  I  talked  with 
loan  Faith,  who  undoubtedly  supplied  Mr. 
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Maisel  with  his  information,  and  secured 
the  name  of  the  child.  I  would  like  to  quote 
you  the  entire  Emergency  Room  record  on 
said  child,  dated  June  3,  1949: 

"Onset  of  illness  with  high  fever  May  26. 
Fever  subsided  about  5  days  later  and  now 
has  good  appetite.  Now  has  flaccid  paraly- 
sis left  arm  and  shoulder  and  right  leg.  Im- 
pression: Poliomyelitis.   Admit. 

"Talked  with  parents  at  6:45  p.m.  and 
they  do  not  want  a  spinal  tap  done  nor  do 
they  want  their  daughter  on  isolation  for 
another  week  where  they  cannot  visit  her. 
Attempted  to  explain  situation  to  them  and 
offered  to  have  Dr.  Shuffield  or  Dr.  Reilly 
talk  to  them.  However,  they  decided  to  go 
eat  and  think  it  over  and  return  to  talk  it 
over  further.  At  9:45  p.m.  they  have  not  re- 
turned and  probably  will  not.  Parents 
refused  to  admit  child.  Dr.  Shuffield  noti- 
fied of  this.  Dr.  White  notified."  Signed: 
George  E.  Wilson,  Jr.,  M.D. 

1  would  like  to  add  that  Dr.  Wilson  is  a 
resident  physician,  having  served  his  intern- 
ship and  two  years  in  the  Army. 

John  A.  Harrel.  Jr.,  M.D.,  Senior  Resi- 
dent, Pediatric  Department,  University 
Hospital,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Whatever  the  contradiction  of  details, 
the  hash:  point  that  the  child  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  University  Hospital  is  not 
changed  hy  Dr.  Harrel's  explanation. 

Accent  on  Youth 

Editor:  1  sure  enjoyed  the  May  27th  num- 
ber. Glad  we've  got  the  fogbound  old  sheet 
cut  down  to  our  age,  finally.  Give  us  more 
of  the  teeners,  17-19  stuff. 

Arnett  J.  Williams,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Grieved  Subscriber 

Editor:  I  think  you'll  find  this  letter  non- 
sensical; howbeit  my  enthusiastic  heart  im- 
pels me  to  tell  you  how  much  I  like  your 
magazine. 

In  fact  1  like  Collier's  so  much  that  I'm 
grieved  because  I  can't  renew  my  near-to- 
expire  subscription.  Red  tape,  you  know. 

At  the  bank  they  abashed  me  with  these 
exegetic  words:  "For  scientific  books  only." 
You  see,  in  this  ideal  country  some  resolute 
person  is  pushing  down  our  throats  (and 
pulling  out  of  our  pockets)  his  far-from- 
original  conception  of  a  welfare  state. 

I  cordially  thank  Collier's  for  an  enjoy- 
ment that  began  13  years  ago,  and  for  the 
English  which  I  acquired  mostly  by  dint  of 
perusing  its  entrancing  pages.  (So  help  me.) 
Miguel  Musso,  La  Banda,  Argentina 
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Exceptions  Noted 

Editor:  After  a  period  of  16  years,  your 
article  Birth  of  the  Quints:  The  Untold 
Story  (May  27th)  might  better  have  been 
left  untold. 

Since  Dr.  Dafoe  cannot  defend  himself, 
we  think  he  at  least  should  be  given  credit 
for  saving  the  life  of  Elzire  Dionne,  if  not 
the  lives  of  the  quints. 

Thelma  M.  Rode,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

...  I  know  none  of  the  facts  in  the  Dionne 
case  and  certainly  think  children,  no  mat- 
ter what,  belong  with  their  natural  parents 
if  at  all  possible.  But  I  felt  your  article  was 
in  very  poor  taste  because  it  is  a  dead  issue 
and  you  only  told  one  side  of  the  story. 
Mrs.  T.  F.  Cantrell,  Bakersfield,  Cal. 

Wants  no  Shoulder  Weepers 

Editor:  In  answer  to  George  S.  Rhoads  of 
Oakland.  Cal..  on  the  Taft  article  (Week's 
Mail,  May  27th),  I  would  like  to  say  that 
according  to  all  history  when  any  free  coun- 
try accumulates  enough  soft-,  mushy  people 
and  "shoulder  weepers,"  then  that  country 
is  ripe  and  ready  for  a  dictator. 

Jack  Fisher,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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Phipps  to  the  Rescue 
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door,  it  opened  and  Smedley  cai»e  in, 
startling  both  of  them.  In  the  pressure  of 
other  matters  they  had  quite  forgotten 
Smedley. 

Smedley  was  looking  agitated.  "Where 
are  you  going?"  he  asked.  "Not  up  to  the 
projection  room?" 

"She's  going  to  the  kitchen  to  cut  sand- 
wiches," said  Jane.  "I  thought  we  needed 
a  little  sustenance,  to  keep  the  machine 
from  breaking  down." 

"I'm  glad,"  said  Smedley,  relieved.  "I 
wouldn't  want  you  to  go  up  there  just  now. 
Those  drinks  you  gave  Phipps,  Jane,  have 
had  a  curious  effect  on  him.  They  seem  to 
have — er — melted  his  reserve.  He  keeps 
stopping  work  to  tell  risky  stories." 

"Dear,  dear.     Off-color?" 

"Very.  There  was  one  about  a  strip- 
tease dancer  and  a  performing  flea  .  .  ." 
He  looked  at  Kay,  and  paused.  "But  it 
wouldn't  interest  you." 

"I've  heard  it,"  said  Kay,  and  went  off 
to  cut  sandwiches. 

SMEDLEY  mopped  his  forehead.  His 
morale  seemed  to  have  hit  a  new  low. 
The  rush  and  swirl  of  the  night's  events  had 
plainly  left  him  weak.  "I'm  worried,  Jane," 
said  Smedley. 

"You're  always  worried." 

"Well,  haven't  1  enough  to  worry  me? 
When  I  think  of  what  it  means  to  me  to 
have  Phipps  open  that  safe!  And  he  won't 
concentrate.  He  lets  his  mind  wander. 
He's  displaying  a  frivolous  side  to  his 
nature  which  I  wouldn't  have  believed 
existed.  Do  you  know  that  just  before  I 
left  he  was  proposing  to  imitate  four  Ha- 
waiians?     The  man's  blotto." 

Jane  nodded.  "I  ought  to  be  more  care- 
ful with  those  Jane  Shannon  Specials,"  she 
said.  "The  trouble  is,  I  don't  know  my  own 
strength." 

"And  it  isn't  only  that  he  refuses  to  get 
down  to  his  job.  It's  the  noise  he's  making. 
Loud  bursts  of  fiendish  laughter.  I'm  so 
afraid  he'll  wake  Adela." 

"Her  room's  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house." 

"But  even  so." 

Jane  shook  her  head. 

"You  know,  looking  back,"  she  said, 
"where  we  made  our  big  mistake  was  in  not 
giving  Adela  a  mickey  finn.  It  would 
have — "    She  broke  off.    "Good  heavens!" 

"What's  the  matter'.'" 

Jane  was  feeling  in  the  pocket  of  her 
slacks.  When  she  brought  her  hand  out. 
there  was  a  small  white  pellet  in  it. 

"This  is  a  mickey  finn,"  she  said.  "It 
was  given  me  from  his  personal  stockpile 
by  a  bartender  on  Third  Avenue,  a  dear  old 
friend  of  mine.  He  said  it  would  be  bound 
to  come  in  handy  one  of  these  days,  and 
how  right  he  was!  I  had  intended  to  slip 
it  into  Alicia's  bedtime  milk,  and  I  forgot." 

"And  now  too  late." 

"And  now  too  late,"  said  Jane.  "Too 
late,   too — " 

Her  voice  trailed  away.  From  just  out- 
side the  door  there  had  come  the  sound  of 
a  loud  and  raucous  laugh.  She  looked  at 
Smedley,  and  he  looked  at  her,  with  a  wild 
surmise. 

"Good  Lord!"  said  Smedley.  "That's 
Phipps." 

"Or  could  it  have  been  a  hyena?"  said 
Jane. 

It  was  Phipps.  He  came  in,  followed  by 
Joe.  laughing  heartily  like  one  of  the  Chorus 
of  Villagers  in  an  old-fashioned  comic 
opera.  Tray  in  hand,  he  selected  a  bottle, 
went  to  the  sofa,  seated  himself  on  it  and 
leaned  back  comfortably  against  the 
cushions.  It  was  plain  that  for  the  time 
being  he  had  shelved  all  idea  of  work  and 
was  regarding  this  as  a  purely  social  occa- 
sion. 

"Good  evening,  all."  said  Phipps  genially, 
and  refreshed  himself  from  the  bottle. 
Whatever  prudent  concern  he  might  once 
have   felt    regarding   his   constitutional   in- 


ability to  absorb  alcoholic  stimulants  in 
large  quantities  without  paying  the  penalty 
had  clearly  vanished.  Wine  is  a  mocker  and 
strong  drink  is  raging,  and  he  liked  it  that 
way.  Any  time  wine  wanted  to  mock  him, 
his  whole  demeanor  suggested,  it  was  all 
right  with  James  Phipps,  and  the  same  went 
for  strong  drink  when  it  wished  to  rage. 
"Good  evening,  all,"  he  said.  "I  will  now 
imitate  four  Hawaiians." 

His  obvious  eagerness  to  spare  no  effort 
to  make  the  party  go  would  have  touched 
and  delighted  some  such  person  as  a  fun- 
loving  Babylonian  monarch  of  the  old 
school,  always  on  the  lookout  for  sym- 
pathetic fellow  revelers  to  help  the  Baby- 
lonian orgy  along,  but  to  Smedley  his  words 
seemed  to  presage  doom  and  disaster.  What 
it  was  that  four  Hawaiians  did  when  per- 
forming for  the  public  entertainment  he  did 


The  butler  stiffened.  He  was  in  genial, 
pleasure-seeking  mood  and  all  prepared  to 
unbend  with  the  boys,  but  even  at  the  risk  of 
spoiling  the  harmony  he  felt  obliged  to  in- 
sist on  the  deference  due  to  his  position. 
Once  allow  the  lower  middle  classes  to  be- 
come familiar,  and  where  were  you? 

"Mister  Phipps,  if  you  please,"  he  said 
coldly. 

Jane,  always  tactful,  added  her  weight  to 
the  rebuke.  "Yes,  be  careful  how  you 
speak  to  Mr.  Phipps,  Joe.  You  can  see  he's 
fractious.  I  think  he's  teething.  But  I 
wouldn't  sing  Sweet  Adeline.  Mr.  Phipps." 

"Why  wouldn't  I  sing  Sweet  Adeline?" 

"You'll  wake  sweet  Adela." 

"You  mean  Ma  Cork?" 

"Ma  Cork  is  correct." 

Phipps  mused.  He  took  another  sip  from 
his  bottle. 
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'I  hope  it's  cooler  now.     I  just  left 
the   refrigerator  door  wide  open"" 


ROY   L.    FOX 


not  know,  but  instinct  told  him  that  it  was 
probably  something  pretty  loud,  and  he 
quivered  to  the  core  of  his  being. 

"No,  no!"  he  squeaked,  like  a  mouse  in 
pain. 

"I  hen  I'll  sing  Sweet  Adeline,"  said 
Phipps  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  only 
Strove  to  please.  His  repertory  was  wide, 
and  if  the  audience  did  not  want  the  four 
Hawaiians,  Sweet  Adeline  would  do  just 
as  well. 

THIS  time  it  was  Joe  who  lodged  a  pro- 
test. Joe  was  as  agitated  as  Smedley. 
He  was  familiar  with  Sweet  Adeline.  He 
had  sung  that  popular  song  himself  in  club- 
house locker  rooms,  and  none  knew  better 
than  he  that  its  melody  contained  certain 
barbershop  chords  which,  dished  out  as  this 
sozzled  major-domo  would  dish  them  out, 
must  inevitably  rouse  a  sleeping  hostess 
from  her  slumbers  as  if  the  Last  Trump  had 
sounded.  Once  more  there  rose  before  his 
eyes  the  vision  of  Mrs.  Adela  Shannon  Cork 
sailing  in  through  the  door  in  a  dressing 
now  n.  and  that  thing  with  the  long  hairy  legs 
went  galloping  up  and  down  his  spine  again. 
"No,  please,  Phipps,"  he  urged. 


"Ma  Cork,"  he  said  meditatively.  "Now, 
there's  a  woman  I  never  cared  for.  How 
would  it  be  to  go  and  give  her  a  jolly  good 
punch  in  the  nose?" 

It  was  a  suggestion  which  at  any  other 
time  would  have  been  music  to  Smedley's 
ears,  for  if  ever  there  was  a  woman  who 
from  early  childhood  had  been  clamoring 
for  a  good  sock  on  the  nose,  that  woman  in 
his  opinion  was  his  sister-in-law  Adela.  But 
now  he  shuddered  from  head  to  foot  and 
uttered  another  of  his  mouselike  squeaks. 

"No.  no!" 

"Not  give  her  a  punch  in  the  nose?  Just 
as  you  say,"  said  Phipps  agreeably.  He 
could  be  as  reasonable  as  the  next  man  if 
you  treated  him  with  proper  respect.  "Then 
let's  have  a  gargle.  Not  you.  Smedley,"  he 
went  on.  "You've  had  enough  The  old 
coot's  been  mopping  it  up  like  a  vacuum 
cleaner,"  he  explained  amusedly.  He  sur- 
veyed the  coot  with  an  indulgent  eye.  "Old 
drunken  Smedley!"  he  said.  "Where  were 
you  last  night,  you  old  lush?  Hey,  Smed- 
ley?" 

Smedley  smiled  a  wry  preoccupied  smile. 

The  butler  frowned.  He  found  in  Smed- 
ley's manner  a  formality  and  lack  of  chum- 


miness  of  which  he  thoroughly  disapprove< 

"Come,  come,"  he  said.  "None  of  yoi 
standoffishness.   Say  Hey,  Jimmy." 

"Hey,  Jimmy." 

Phipps,  a  perfectionist,  was  not  yet  sati: 
fied. 

"Say  it  again,  more  loving-like." 

"Hey,  Jimmy." 

Phipps  relaxed.  Smedley's  intonatio 
had  not  been  altogether  that  of  a  lovebir 
passing  a  remark  to  another  lovebird,  bi 
it  had  been  near  enough  to  mollify  hirr' 
Genuine  feeling  in  it,  it  seemed  to  him. 

"That's  better.  Can't  have  you  stickin. 
on  dog  just  because  you're  a  ruddy  sc 
cialite." 

"Don't  you  like  ruddy  socialites?"  askc 
Jane,  interested. 

Phipps  shook  his  head  austerely.     "Nc|j 
Don't  approve  of  'em.    Comes  the  revolu 
tion,  they'll  be  hanging  on  lampposts.    Th 
whole    system's   wrong.     Ain't   I   a   man 
Ain't  I,  Smedley?" 

Smedley   leaped.     "Yes,  yes,  of  cour*  I 
you  are,  Jimmy." 

"Then  fetch  me  a  cushion  for  me  head 
you  old  boozer.  Come  on,  now.  Hurry 
I  want  a  little  service  around  here." 

Smedley  brought  the  cushion  and  proppec 
it  behind  his  head.  "Comfortable,  Jimmy? 
he  said,  between  his  teeth. 

THE   butler   froze   him   with   a   glance 
"Who  are  you  calling  Jimmy?  Addres 
me  as  Mr.  Phipps." 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Phipps." 

"And  so  you  ought  to  be.  I  know  you 
sort,  know  'em  well.  Grinding  the  face  o 
the  poor  and  taking  the  bread  out  of  th< 
mouths  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
Comes  the  revolution,  blood'll  be  running 
in  streams  down  Park  Avenue,  and  Suttor 
Place'll  be  cluttered  up  with  corpses." 

Smedley  drew  Jane  aside.  "If  this  is  goinj 
to  continue,"  he  muttered,  "1  cannot  answe 
for  the  consequences,  Jane.  My  blood  pres 
sure  is  rising." 

"Comes  the  revolution,"  Jane  remindec 
him,  "you  won't  have  any  blood.  It'll  b< 
running  down  Park  Avenue." 

"I'm  going  up  to  listen  at  Adela's  door 
Make  sure  she's  asleep.  Anything  to  ge 
away  for  a  moment  from  that  sozzled- 
He  caught  Phipps's  eye  and  broke  off.  H< 
smiled  a  difficult  smile  and  hurried  out 
Jane,  glad  to  be  relieved  of  his  disturbing 
presence,  struck  the  business  note. 

"Well,  Mr.  Phipps,"  she  said,  "how's  i 
coming?  If  you  are  feeling  sufficient!) 
rested,  you  might  be  having  another  go  a 
that  safe." 

"Yes."  said  Joe.  "We  mustn't  waste  an> 
more  time." 

He  had  said  the  wrong  thing.  The  butlei 
stiffened  again.  For  some  reason,  possibl) 
because  of  that  earlier  lapse  into  familiarity 
he  seemed  to  have  taken  a  dislike  to  Joe.  He 
gave  him  an  unpleasant  look. 

"What's  it  got  to  do  with  you,  may  ] 
ask?" 

"Everything.  You  see,  it's  this  way:  Mr 
Smedley — " 

"You  mean  old  drunken  Smedley?" 

"That's  right.  Old  drunken  Smedley  is  in 
with  Miss  Shannon — " 

"You  mean  old  dog-faced  Jane  here?" 

"That's  right.  Old  drunken  Smedley  is  id 
with  old  dog-faced  Jane  here  and  me  on  a 
business  deal.   He's  putting  up  the  money." 

"What  money?" 

"The  money  he'll  get  when  he  gets  thai 
diary." 

"What  diary?" 

"The  diary  in  the  safe." 

"What  safe?"  asked  Phipps  keenly,  like 
a  prosecuting  attorney  questioning  some 
shifty-eyed  witness. 

Joe  looked  at  Jane.  Like  Smedley,  he 
found  Phipps's  conversational  methods  a 
little  bewildering. 

"The  safe  you're  going  to  open,  Mr. 
Phipps." 

"Who  says  I'm  going  to  open  any  safes?'' 
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A  famous  detective  on  vacation  runs  into  his  toughest  case 
in  this  new  whodunit  by  a  top-favorite  mystery  writer! 

^^^-  THE  nationally  renowned  star  of  New  York  City's  Homicide  Division, 

^       jL         Lt.  Pascal,  visits  his  Uncle  Ben,  a  County  Sheriff.  And  sees  him  blown  up 

*        ^.      before  his  eyes  when  Uncle  Ben  learns  too  much  about  the  Hewitt  murder 

case!  The  shocked  witness  vows  that  this  is  one  killer  he  will  track  down  if  it  takes  a 

lifetime. 

At  first  glance  this  is  an  easy  case:  Gossip  in  the  small  town  has  warned  Marshall 
Hewitt,  quarry  owner,  of  danger  even  before  he  is  killed !  The  chief  suspect,  who  loves 
Hewitt's  beautiful  wife,  is  caught  at  the  scene  of  the  crime.  And  the  day  the  victim  is 
buried  under  tons  of  rock  by  a  dynamite  blast,  there  are  a  hundred  eye-witnesses  to 
the  violent  tragedy ! 

But  you'll  change  your  mind  about  the  real  murderer  many  times.  Lt.  Pascal 
himself  has  to  abandon  the  whole  careful  procedure  on  which  his  reputation  is  based 
to  trap  the  right  suspect  —  before  public  opinion  convicts  an  innocent  man!  You're 
sure  to  enjoy  this  explosive  mystery . . . 

And  the  poignant  romantic  novel 

by  SARAH -ELIZABETH  RODGER 

. . .  about  a  girl  whose  psychiatrist  said  no  —  but  whose  heart  said  yes !  And  Joanna  almost  does 
follow  her  foolish  heart,  to  turn  down  the  suitor  who  loves  her  for  the  husband  who  had  rejected 
her,  but  wants  her  back!  Only  this  superb  novelist  can  tell  so  convincingly  the  story 
of  a  woman  shocked  and  humiliated  when  her  husband  asked  for  a  divorce.  Yet 
ready  to  go  back  to  him  until  a  handsome,  outspoken  suitor  shows  her  the 
way  to  a  richer,  deeper  love! 

Be  sure  to  pick  up  this  month's  AMERICAN  Magazine,  now  on  your 
newsstand,  for  its  exciting  complete  mystery  novel,  and  this  complete 
romantic  novel  you  won't  soon  forget!  / 

w LETTER  TO  MY  LOVE" 


. . .  shorter  fictk 


ion  by  favorites  Clarence 
Buddington  Kelland,  Scott  Young,  B.  M. 
Atkinson,  Jr.,  Florence  Jane  Soman, 
Gertrude  Schweitzer  and  others! 

DO  WHAT  YOU  WANT-AND  LIVE 
LONGER!  Why  shouldn't  life  be  more 
strawberries  and  cream?  asks  a  noted  phy- 
sician and  teacher.  Why  force  Junior  to  eat 
his  spinach  when  strawberries  and  cream 
are  better  for  him!  His  prescription  is  to 
enjoy  life,  for-  "A  merry  heart  doeth  good 
like  a  medicine!" 

OUR  VOICE  MAKES  STALIN  JUMPY 

—The  hottest  story  of  the  cold  war  is  this 
report  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  State 
on  how  our  radio  Voice  of  America  is  liter- 
ally making  the  Russian  face  "red!"  And 
how  fan  mail  seeps  through  cracks  in  the 
Iron  Curtain! 

You'll  meet  a  Star-spangled  Salesman  who 
deals  in  know-how,  not  handouts!  Have 
Don  Eddy  bring  you  up-to-date  on  vacation 
bus  travel.  Learn  why  the  movies  don't  fear 
television,  from  Samuel  Goldwyn.  And  see 
the  first  blueprint  of  a  new  plan  to  end 
Congress'  orgy  of  last-minute  legislating! 
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"I  don't,"  said  Jane,  taking  charge  in  her 
competent  way.    "You  couldn't  do  it." 

"Do  what?" 

"Open  that  safe." 

Phipps  was  silent  for  a  space,  digesting 
this.    "You  say  I  couldn't  open  that*eafe?" 

"No.  It's  hopeless  to  think  of  attempting 
it.  Four  years  ago  you  would  have  been 
able  to,  yes,  but  not  now.  You  were  a  good 
man  once,  but  you've  lost  your  nerve.  We 
went  into  it  all  before,  if  you  remember, 
and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  you  no 
longer  had  the  stuff.   You're  finished!" 

•Ho!" 

"A  pity,  but  there  it  is.  Not  your  fault,  of 
course,  but  you're  a  back  number.  As  a 
safeblower  you're  washed  up.  You  buttle 
like  nobody's  business.  You  have  a  bright 
future  on  the  silver  screen,  but — you — can't 
— open — the  safe." 

WINE  when  it  is  red — or,  as  in  the  case 
of  Phipps,  who  at  the  moment  was 
drinking  creme  de  menthe,  green — stingeth 
like  an  adder,  and  so  do  adverse  criticisms 
of  his  skill  as  an  artist.  Phipps  was  thus  in 
the  position  of  a  man  who  is  stung  by  two 
adders  simultaneously,  and  his  flushed  face 
grew  darker.  He  quivered,  as  though  a  barb 
had  pierced  his  flesh. 

"Ho!"  he  said.  "Can't  open  the  safe,  eh? 
Can't  open  the  ruddy  safe?  Well,  just  for 
that  I  will  open  the  ruddy  safe." 

Joe,  too,  quivered.  He  shot  a  quick, 
reverential  look  at  Jane.  Leave  it  to  the 
Old  Master,  he  was  feeling.  The  Old  Master 
would  always  see  you  through. 

"Thank  you,  Phipps,"  he  said. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  butler  auto- 
matically. "I  mean,"  he  added  quickly,  cor- 
recting himself,  "what  you  thanking  me 
for?" 

"I  told  you.  You  say  you're  going  to  open 
the  safe.  Well,  if  you  open  the  safe,  we'll 
get  our  money." 

"Ho?  And  when  you  do,  I  suppose  you 
think  you're  going  to  marry  that  young 
Kay?  You  haven't  a  chance,  you  poor  lish. 
I  heard  her  turning  you  down  in  the  rose 
garden  this  afternoon." 

Joe  started. 

"What!" 

"Like  a  bedspread." 

Joe  blushed  a  pretty  pink.  He  had  not 
supposed  that  he  had  been  playing  to  an 
audience. 

"You  weren't  there." 

"Yes,  I  was." 

"1  didn't  see  you." 

"Nobody  don't  ever  see  me." 

"They  call  him  the  Shadow,"  said  Jane. 

"And  I'll  tell  you  what  struck  me  about 
the  episode,"  proceeded  Phipps,  having 
looked  once  more  upon  the  wine  when  it 
was  green.  "Your  methods  are  wrong. 
You're  too  lighthcarted  and  yumorous.  You 
won't  win  the  heart  of  a  sensitive  girl  by 
ciacking  gags.  What  you  want  to  do  is  fold 
tier  in  your  arms  and  kiss  her." 

"He  daren't,"  said  Jane.  "It  isn't  safe. 
He  once  kissed  a  girl  in  Paris  and  she  shot 
clear  up  to  the  top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower." 

"Ho?" 

"Just  closed  her  eyes  with  a  little  moan 
of  ecstasy  and  floated  up."  To  illustrate. 
Jane  twiddled  her  lingers,  and  the  butler 
stared  at  them  austerely. 

"Don't  do  that!"  he  said  sharply.  "It 
makes  me  think  of  spiders." 

"I'm  sorry.   You  dislike  spiders?" 

"Yes,  I  do.  Spiders  I"  said  Phipps  darkly. 
"I  could  tell  you  something  about  spiders. 
You  ask  me,  if  you  want  to  hear  all  about 
spiders." 

"Comes  the  revolution,  spiders  will  be 
running  down  Park  Avenue." 

"Ah,"  said  Phipps,  as  if  conceding  this  as 
probably  correct.  He  yawned,  and  swung 
his  feet  up  on  the  sofa.  "Well,  1  don't  know 
what  you  two  are  going  to  do,"  he  said.  "I'm 
eoing  to  get  a  little  shut-eye.  Good  night, 
all." 

His  eyes  closed.  He  gurgled  a  couple  of 
times.  Then  still  clutching  the  bottle,  he 
slept. 

Joe  looked  at  Jane,  dismayed.  He  had  not 
been  prepared  for  this.  "Now  what?"  he 
said. 


The  new  development  appeared  to  have 
left  Jane  unconcerned.  "Probably  all  for 
the  best,"  she  said.  "A  little  folding  of  the 
hands  in  sleep  will  do  him  good,  and  we 
have  the  rest  of  the  night  to  operate  in.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  blotto  butler  before?" 

"Never." 

"Nor  I.  But  I'd  rather  see  than  be  one. 
When  the  cold  gray  light  of  the  dawn  comes 
stealing  in  through  yonder  windows  in  an 
hour  or  so,  you  and  I  will  be  in  the  pink  and 
as  fresh  as  daisies,  but  one  shudders  to 
think  how  Jimmy  Phipps  will  be  feeling.  On 
the  morning  after  a  binge  like  that  the  state 
of  man,  as  Shakespeare  says,  suffers  the 
nature  of  an  insurrection.  There  should  be 
a  big  run  on  the  fizz  water  ere  long.  But 
let's  not  wander  from  the  point.  Though 
brilliantly  lit  and  not  always  too  coherent  in 
his  remarks,  Phipps  said  one  very  sensible 
and  significant  thing.  About  your  methods 
of  conducting  your  wooing.  Were  you  lis- 
tening?" 

"I  was." 

"He  was  right,  you  know.  He  touched 
the  spot.  Your  methods  are  wrong.  I've 
been  talking  to  Kay.  That  girl  loves  you, 
Joe." 

"What!" 

"She  told  me  so  in  so  many  words.   The 


"Why  does  everybody  make  such  a  song 
and  dance  about  my  little  red  book  of  tele- 
phone numbers?"  he  demanded  hotly. 
"Every  red-blooded  man  has  his  little  red 
book  of  telephone  numbers.  Children  start 
keeping  them  in  kindergarten.  And  Kay 
knows  all  about  my  little  red  book.  I  ex- 
plained carefully  and  fully  to  her  the  last 
time  we  lunched  together  that  no  impor- 
tance whatsoever  was  to  be  attached  to  that 
little  red  book.  I  told  her  that  the  girls  in 
that  little  red  book  were  mere  vestiges  of  a 
past  that  is  dead  and  gone.  I've  forgotten 
half  their  damned  names.  They  are  nothing 
to  me,  nothing." 

"Less  than  the  dust  beneath  your  chariot 
wheels?" 

"Considerably  less.  Listen,  Jane,  there 
isn't  a  girl  that  exists  for  me  in  the  world 
except  Kay.  She  stands  alone.  Turn  me 
loose  on  a  street  corner  and  have  Helen  of 
Troy,  Cleopatra,  Lily  Langtry,  Hedy  La- 
marr  and  La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci  parade 
past  me  in  one-piece  bathing  suits,  and  I 
wouldn't  even  bother  to  whistle  at  them." 

Jane  was  touched  by  his  simple  elo- 
quence. "Good.  Then  all  you  have  to  do, 
as  I  see  it,  is  to  change  that  radio  comic 
approach.  You  can't  run  a  business  that 
way.    Cut  the  Bob  Hope  stuff  down  to  a 
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"Would  you  mind  keeping 
an  eye  on  my  little  girl?" 


HANK    KETCH AM 


way  she  actually  phrased  it  has  slipped  my 
memory,  but  the  gist  of  her  remarks  was 
that  when  in  your  presence  she  feels  as 
though  there  was  only  a  thin  sheet  of  tissue 
paper  between  her  and  heaven.  And  if  that 
isn't  love,  what  is?" 

Joe  reeled.  "Jane,  if  you're  kidding  me — " 

"Of  course  I'm  not  kidding  you.  What 
on  earth  would  I  want  to  kid  you  for?  She 
loves  you.  1  tell  you.  You're  the  cream  in 
her  coffee.  But  she's  wary — cagey.  She's 
suspicious  of  you." 

"Suspicious?   Why?" 

"Because  you  clown  all  the  time." 

"I'm  shy." 

"I  told  her  that,  but  she  didn't  believe 
me.  She  looks  on  you  as  an  insubstantial 
butterfly,  flitting  from  flower  to  flower  and 
sipping.  Are  you  a  sipper?" 

"No,  I'm  not  a  sipper." 

"You  don't  play  around  with  girls?" 

"Certainly  not." 

"Then  how  about  your  little  red  book  of 
telephone  numbers?"  said  Jane. 

If  she  had  slapped  a  wet  towel  across 
Joe's  face,  the  effect  could  not  have  been 
more  pronounced.  "Red  book?"  he  stam- 
mered. 

"Little  red  book  of  telephone  numbers," 
Jane  said. 

The  sensation  of  having  been  struck  with 
a  wet  towel  left  Joe.  He  became  indignant, 
like  a  good  man  unjustly  persecuted. 


minimum.  There  are  two  methods  of  win- 
ning a  girl's  heart,"  said  Jane.  "The  first  is 
to  be  the  dominant  male — the  cave  man, 
and  take  her  heart  by  storm.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  I  mean,  I  once  wrote  a  story  for 
a  magazine  where  the  hero  was  no  end 
of  a  character.  He  was  one  of  the  huntin', 
ridin'  and  shootin'  set  of  Long  Island,  and 
he  had  dark,  sullen  fits  of  rage,  under  the 
influence  of  which  he  would  grab  his  girl  by 
the  back  hair  and  drag  her  about  the  room 
with  clenched  teeth.  His  teeth  were 
clenched,  of  course,  not  hers.  I  throw  this 
out  as  a  suggestion." 

"I'm  not  going  to  drag  Kay  about  rooms 
by  her  hair." 

"It  would  be  a  delicate  attention.  It  might 
just  turn  the  scale.  The  girl  in  my  story 
loved  it." 

"No." 

"All  right,  then,  cut  business  with  hair. 
But  you  could  seize  her  by  the  shoulders 
and  shake  her  like  a  rat." 

"No,  I  couldn't." 

"You're  a  difficult  fellow  to  help,"  said 
Jane.  "You  don't  meet  one  half  way — you 
seem  to  have  forgotten  the  old  Superba- 
Llewellyn  slogan,  Service  and  Co-opera- 
tion." 

She  took  the  mickey  finn  from  her  pocket 
and  joggled  it  thoughtfully  in  the  palm  of 
her  hand. 

"What's  that?"  asked  Joe. 


"An  aspirin.  I  sleep  badly.  Well,  if  yo 
won't  be  a  cave  man,  we  must  try  the  secon 
method,  and  melt  her  heart  instead  c 
storming  it.  We  must  build  you  up  fo 
sympathy." 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"It's  quite  simple  .  .  .  Thirsty  work,  thes 
conferences.    How  about  a  refresher?" 

"That  sounds  like  a  good  idea.  Cham 
pagne?" 

"I  think  so.  Stick  to  the  old  and  tried. 
Jane  went  to  the  tray,  filled  two  glasses  an 
adroitly  dropped  the  present  from  her  Thir 
Avenue  bartender  friend  into  the  one  whic 
she  handed  to  Joe. 

"Yes,"  she  said.   "We  must  build  you 
for  sympathy." 

"But  how?" 

"It's  quite  simple." 

"You  said  that  before." 

"And  I  say  it  again.  I  am  convinced  tha 
if  Kay,  who  is  now  down  in  the  kitchen  cut 
ting  wholesome  sandwiches,  were  to  com 
in  here  and  find  you  lying  prone  and  sense 
less  on  the  floor,  her  heart  would  melt  like  i 
nut  sundae  in  the  Sahara  Desert.  She  wouli 
fling  herself  on  your  prostrate  form  am 
shower  kisses  on  your  upturned  face.  That' 
what  Kay  would  do,  if  she  came  in  here  am 
found  you  lying  prone  and  senseless  on  th> 
floor." 

"But  why  would  I  be  lying  prone  am 
senseless  on  the  floor?" 

Jane  nodded.    She  saw  what  he  mean 
"Yes,  that  wants  thinking  out.    Well,  su] 
pose  Phipps  in  a  fit  of  drunken  fury  h 
knocked   you  cold  with  that  bottle  he  i: 
nursing  as  a  mother  nurses  her  child?" 

"But  he  hasn't." 

"True.  Then  suppose  I  had  slipped  : 
mickey  finn  in  that  drink  of  yours." 

"But  you  didn't." 

"True,  true.  I'm  just  thinking  aloud 
Well,  here's  luck." 

"Luck,"  said  Joe. 

They  drained  their  glasses. 

"Mickey  finn,"  said  Jane  pensively.  "Arrj 
idea  how  they  work?" 

"Yes,  oddly  enough,  I  have,"  Joe  said 
"It  came  up  in  a  picture  I  was  doing  just  be 
fore  they  fired  me.  Apparently  you  feel  nc 
ill  effects  at  first.  Then,  if  you  shake  youi 
head — like  this — " 

Jane,  quick  on  her  feet,  caught  him  as  ht 
started  to  fall.  She  lowered  him  gently  tc 
the  floor,  gave  him  a  look  in  which  com 
miseration  and  satisfaction  were  nicelj 
blended,  then  crossed  to  the  sofa  and  shoo! 
Phipps  by  the  shoulder. 

PRESENTLY  signs  of  animation  begar 
to  appear  in  the  rigid  limbs.  Phippi 
grunted.  He  stirred,  he  moved,  he  seemec 
to  feel  the  rush  of  life  along  his  keel.  An 
other  grunt,  and  he  sat  up,  blinking. 

"Hullo?"  he  said,  speaking  in  a  husk) 
whisper,  like  a  spirit  at  a  seance.  "Wha 
goes  on?" 

"I  am  sorry  to  disturb  your  slumbers.  Mr 
Phipps,"  said  Jane  apologetically,  "but  ! 
can't  seem  to  bring  him  to." 

"Eh?" 

Jane  indicated  the  remains  on  the  floor 

"Perhaps  you  could  lend  a  hand?"  sht 
said.    "Two  heads  are  better  than  one." 

Phipps  rose  unsteadily  from  the  sofa.  It 
appeared  to  his  disordered  senses  that  there 
was  a  body  on  the  carpet,  as  had  so  ofter 
happened  in  the  thrillers  which  were  hi; 
favorite  reading.  In  those  works  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  come  into  a  room  with 
out  finding  bodies  on  the  carpet. 

"What's  the  matter  with  him?"  he  qua 
vered.    "What's  he  lying  there  for?" 

Jane  raised  her  eyebrows.  "Surely  you  re 
call  that,  doubtless  with  the  best  motives 
you  socked  him  on  the  occiput  with  youi 
bottle?" 

"My  Gawd!    Did  1?" 

"Don't  tell  me  you've  forgotten?" 

"1  can't  remember  a  thing,"  said  the 
butler  pallidly.    "What  happened?" 

"Well,  it  started  with  you  getting  into  ar 
argument  about  the  claims  to  apostolic  sue 
cession  of  the  church  of  Abyssinia." 

"About  what?" 

"Don't  you  remember  the  church  ol 
Abyssinia?" 
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"I  never  heard  of  the  church  of  Abys- 
sinia." 

"Well,  it's  a  sort  of  church  they  have  out 
Abyssinia  way,  and  you  and  Joe  Davenport 
got  arguing  about  its  claims  to  apostolic 
succession.  He  took  one  view,  you  took  an- 
other. You  said  this,  he  said  that.  Hot 
words  ensued.  Angry  passions  rose.  You 
gradually  bumped  him  with  the  bottle.  A 
crash,  a  cry,  and  smiling  the  boy  fell  dead." 

"He's  not  dead?" 

"I  was  only  making  a  good  story  of  it." 

"Well,  I  wish  you  wouldn't,"  said  Phipps, 
passing  a  hand  across  his  ashen  forehead. 

HE  COLLAPSED  into  a  chair  and  sat 
puffing  unhappily.  He  was  still  doing 
so  when  the  door  opened  and  Smedley  came 
in,  followed  by  Kay,  who  was  carrying  a 
large  plate  of  sandwiches,  at  which  Jane 
looked  with  an  approving  eye.  She  was  feel- 
ing just  about  ready  for  a  little  snack. 

"Adela  must  be  asleep,"  said  Smedley. 
"I  stood  outside  her  door  for  quite  a  time, 
listening,  but  I  couldn't  hear  anything. 
Hello,"  he  went  on,  staring  at  Joe's  limp 
body.   "What's  this?" 

"Stretcher  case,"  said  Jane  briefly. 
"Phipps  hit  him  with  a  bottle.  We  were 
just  chatting  about  it  when  you  came  in." 

Kay's  eyes  widened.  The  blood  slowly 
left  her  face.  She  stood  for  an  instant,  star- 
ing, and  the  plate  of  sandwiches  trembled 
in  her  hand.  Jane,  always  doing  the  right 
thing,  took  it  gently  from  her.  Kay  seemed 
to  come  to  life.  With  a  cry  she  flung  her- 
self beside  Joe's  prostrate  form. 

"Oh,  Joe,  Joe!"  she  wailed. 

Jane  helped  herself  to  a  sandwich  with 
a  quick,  gratified  smile.  It  is  always  pleas- 
ant for  a  kindhearted  woman  who  wants  to 
bring  the  young  folks  together  in  spring- 
time to  see  that  she  has  succeeded  in  doing 
so.  She  finished  the  sandwich  and  took  an- 
other. Sardine,  she  was  glad  to  note.  She 
liked  sardine  sandwiches. 

"Hit  him  with  a  bottle?"  said  Smedley. 

"In  a  moment  of  heat,"  Jane  explained. 
"The  Phippses  get  very  heated  at  moments." 

"Good  gosh!"  said  Smedley. 

"Yes,  a  disagreeable  thing  to  have  hap- 
pened. Spoiled  the  party,  as  you  might  say. 
But  there  is  a  bright  side.  It  has  had  the 
effect  of  sobering  him." 

"It  has?  Then  listen—" 

"I  believe  he's  dead,"  said  Kay,  raising  a 
white  face. 

"Oh,  1  shouldn't  think  so,"  said  Smedley. 
He  dismissed  this  side  issue,  and  returned 
to  the  important  subject.  "Phipps  is  sober, 
is  he?" 

"Quite.    He  could  say  truly  rural." 

"Then  now's  the  time  for  him  to  get  to 
work.   No  more  fooling  about.   Phipps!" 

"Sir?"  said  that  reveler,  now  once  more 
his  old  respectful  butlerine  self. 

"Get  busy." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"No  more  nonsense." 

"No,  sir." 

"His  master's  voice,"  said  Jane,  starting 
on  her  third  sandwich.  Kay,  she  saw  with 
approval,  was  now  showering  burning  kisses 
on  Joe's  upturned  face. 

"Oh,  Joe!  Joe,  darling!"  cried  Kay.  She 
looked  up.    "He's  alive." 

"Really?" 

"He  just  moved." 

"Fine,"  said  Jane.  "This  is  excellent  news. 
No  electric  chair  for  you  this  time,  Phipps." 

"I  am  relieved,  madam." 

Kay  was  glaring  balefully.  Hitherto,  she 
had  always  liked  Phipps,  but  now  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  had  never  met  a  beastlier 
butler.  "You  might  have  killed  him,"  she 
said  bitterly. 

Phipps,  still  respectful,  disputed  this 
point.  "I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that,  miss.  Just  a  simple  slosh  on  the  head, 
such  as  so  often  occurs  during  a  religious 
argument.  But,  if  I  might  be  permitted  to 
say  so,  I  would  like  to  express  regret  and 
contrition  for  having  taken  such  a  liberty. 
From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  miss — " 

Smedley  broke  in  with  his  usual  impa- 
tience. He  was  in  no  mood  for  oratory. 
"Now  don't  stand  there  making  speeches. 
Action,  man,  action!" 
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"Yes,  sir." 

"Follow  me." 

"Yes,  sir.   Very  good,  sir." 

The  door  closed  behind  them.  Jane 
smiled  maternally  at  Kay  and  joined  her 
at  the  sickbed.  She  looked  down  at  the 
invalid,  who  was  now  showing  definite  signs 
of  coming-out  of  his  coma. 

Joe  opened  his  eyes.  Then  he  sat  up. 

"Oh,  gosh!"  he  said. 

"Oh,  Joe!"  said  Kay. 

"My  head!"  said  Joe. 

"Painful,  no  doubt,"  said  Jane.  "What 
you  need  is  air.  We'll  get  you  into  the  gar- 
den.  Lend  a  hand,  Kay." 

"I'll  bathe  your  head,  darling,"  said  Kay 
tenderly. 

Joe  blinked.   "Did  you  say  'darling'?" 

"Of  course  I  did." 

Joe  blinked  again.  "And  just  now.  .  .  . 
Was  it  just  a  lovely  dream,  or  did  you  kiss 
me?" 

"Of  course  she  kissed  you,"  said  Jane. 
"Why  wouldn't  she  kiss  you?  Weren't  you 
listening  when  I  told  you  she  loves  you? 
Can  you  navigate?" 

"I  think  so." 

"Then  we'll  take  you  out  and  bathe  your 
head  in  Adela's  jeweled  swimming  pool." 

Joe  blinked  for  the  third  time.  Even  so 
trivial  a  muscular  effort  as  blinking  affected 
his  head  as  if  some  earnest  hand  were  driv- 
ing red-hot  spikes  into  it,  but  the  agony, 
though  acute,  was  forgotten  in  the  thrill  of 
ecstasy  which  shot  through  him. 

"You  love  me?" 

"Certainly  she  loves  you,"  said  Jane. 
"How  many  times  have  I  to  keep  telling 
you?  She  would  die  for  one  little  rose 
from  your  hair.  But  you'll  be  able  to  dis- 
cuss all  that  while  she's  dunking  your  head 
in  the  swimming  pool.  Come  along,  and 
take  it  easy.  I'll  bet  you're  feeling  like 
someone  who  has  annoyed  Errol  Flynn." 

Supporting  the  injured  man  between 
them,  they  passed  through  the  French  win- 
dows. And  scarcely  had  they  disappeared 
when  the  door  opened  and  Adela  came  in, 
followed  by  a  limp  and  drowsy  Lord  Top- 
ham.  Adela  was  alert  and  bristling,  her  es- 
cort practically  walking  in  his  sleep.  He 
tottered  to  a  chair,  sank  into  it  and  closed 
his  eyes. 

THE  trouble  about  going  up  to  a  sister- 
in-law's  room  and  listening  at  her  door 
to  make  sure  she  is  asleep  is  that,  if  your 
breathing  is  at  all  inclined  to  be  stertorous, 
you  are  apt  to  wake  her.  Although  he  was 
not  aware  of  it,  Smedley  on  his  recent  visit 
to  the  exterior  of  Adela's  sleeping  apart- 
ment had  breathed  very  stertorously. 

He  had  also  caused  boards  to  creak  and 
once,  overbalancing,  had  brought  his  hand 
sharply  against  the  panel  of  the  door.  In- 
deed, practically  the  only  thing  he  had  not 
done  was  to  make  a  noise  like  an  alarm 
clock,  and  he  had  been  operating  less  than 
a  minute  and  a  half  when  Adela  stirred  on 
her  pillow,  sat  up  and  finally,  hearing  that 
bang  on  the  door,  got  up.  With  the  air  of 
an  Amazon  donning  her  armor  before  go- 
ing into  battle,  she  put  on  a  dressing  gown 
and  stood  listening. 

The  sounds  outside  had  ceased.  A  cau- 
tious peep  a  moment  later  showed  that  no- 
body was  there.  But  somebody  had  been 
there,  and  she  proposed  to  look  into  the 
matter  thoroughly.  There  was  nothing  of 
the  poltroon  about  Adela  Shannon  Cork. 
Any  one  of  a  dozen  silent  picture  directors 
could  have  told  you  that,  and  so  could  each 
of  her  three  late  husbands.  She  was  a 
woman  who  stood  no  nonsense. 

But  even  the  most  intrepid  of  women 
likes  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  to  have  an 
ally,  so  after  the  briefest  of  delays  she 
proceeded  to  Lord  Topham's  room  and, 
with  much  more  difficulty  than  Smedley 
had  experienced  in  waking  her,  roused  him 
to  at  least  a  temporary  activity. 

He  followed  her  groggily  to  the  Garden 
Room  but,  as  soon  as  he  collapsed  in  the 
chair,  fell  sound  asleep.  She  addressed  him 
sharply. 

"Lord  Topham!"  Gentle  breathing  was 
her  house  guest's  only  reply.  She  raised 
her  voice.    "Lord  Topham!" 


The  mists  of  sleep  were  not  proof  against 
that  urgent  cry.  The  visitor  from  across 
the  seas  opened  his  eyes.    "Eh?" 

"Wake  up." 

"Was  I  asleep?" 

"Yes,  you  were." 

Lord  Topham  considered  the  point  and 
nodded.  "That's  right.  I  was.  I  was  dream- 
ing of  Toots." 

"Of  what?" 

"Girl  I  know  in  London.  I  dreamed  that 
we  were  treading  the  measure  in  Piccadilly 
Circus.  Of  all  places.  Well,  I  mean  to  say," 
said  Lord  Topham,  smiling  a  little  at  the 
quaint  idea,  "would  one?  In  Piccadilly 
Circus,  I  mean  to  say,  what?" 

Adela  was  no  psychiatrist,  ever  ready  to 
listen  to  people's  dreams  and  interpret 
them.  She  made  no  comment  other  than 
an  impatient  sniff.  Then  she  uttered  a 
sharp  exclamation.  Her  eye,  roving  about 
the  room,  had  fallen  on  the  tray  of  bottles. 

"Look!" 

IORD  TOPHAM  sighed  sentimentally. 
j  "I'll  tell  you  about  Toots.  We  had  a  row 
just  before  I  sailed  for  America.  She's  a 
sweet  girl — " 

"Look  at  those  bottles!" 

" — but  touchy." 

"Who  put  those  bottles  there?" 

"Very  touchy.  A  queen  of  her  sex,  but 
touchy.    Absolutely." 

"Who  put  those  bottles  there?  I  was 
right.    There  are  burglars  in  the  house." 

Lord  Topham  heaved  another  sigh.  This 
seemed  about  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  bare 
his  soul  concerning  the  tragedy  which  had 
been  darkening  it. 

"Takes  offense  rather  readily,  if  you 
know  what  I  mean  though  an  angel  in 
every  possible  respect.  You'll  scarcely  be- 
lieve this,  but  just  because  I  told  her  her 
new  hat  made  her  look  like  Boris  Karloff, 
she  hauled  off  and  biffed  me  on  the  side  of 
the  head,  observing  as  she  did  so  that  she 
never  wanted  to  see  or  speak  to  me  again 
in  this  world  or  the  next.  Well,  a  fellow 
has  his  pride,  what?  I  admit  I  drew  myself 
up  to  my  full  height — " 

"Be  quiet.    Listen." 

Adela's  gaze  had  shifted  to  the  ceiling. 
A  muffled  sound  had  proceeded  from  the 
projection  room  above.  This  was  because 
Smedley,  becoming  conscious  of  an  imperi- 
ous desire  for  a  restorative  and  knowing 
that  all  the  materials  were  downstairs,  had 
started  for  the  door  and  tripped  over  a  foot- 
stool. 

"There  is  someone  in  the  projection 
room.  Lord  Topham!   Go  up." 

"Where?" 

"Upstairs." 

"Why?" 

"There  are  burglars  in  the  projection 
room." 

"Then  I'm  dashed  if  I'm  going  there," 
said  Lord  Topham.  "I  was  about  to  tell  you 
that  I  wrote  Toots  a  well-expressed  air-mail 
letter  the  day  before  yesterday,  saying  that 
the  fault  was  mine  and  pleading  for  an  in- 
stant reconciliation.  I'd  look  a  silly  ass 
going  and  getting  bumped  off  by  a  bunch 
of  bally  burglars  before  I  had  time  to  get 
an  answer.  What?  I'm  expecting  a  cable  or 
a  telephone  call  any  moment." 

Many  people  would  have  approved  of  his 
attitude.  A  prudent  and  sensible  young 
man,  they  would  have  said,  with  his  head 
screwed  on  the  right  way.  But  Adela  could 
not  see  eye  to  eye  with  them.  She  uttered 
an  indignant  snort  and  prowled  restlessly 
about  the  room  like  a  caged  lioness.  It 
was  not  long  before  she  discovered  the  open 
French  window. 

"Lord  Topham!" 

"Now  what?" 

"The  window  is  open." 

"The  window?" 

"The  window." 

"Open?" 

"Yes." 

Lord  Topham,  though  drowsy,  could 
grasp  a  simple  point  like  this.  With  a  brief, 
"The  window?  Oh,  ah,  the  window.  You 
mean  the  window?",  he  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated. 

"Yes,"  he  said.    "Absolutely.    Quite.    I 
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see  exactly  what  you  mean.  Open  as  per 
esteemed  memo.  Did  you  say  there  were 
burglars  in  the  house?" 

"Yes." 

"Then,  mark  my  words,  that's  how  they 
got  in,"  said  Lord  Topham,  and  closed  his 
eyes  again. 

"And  there's  someone  coming  along  the 
corridor!"  cried  Adela,  stiffening  from  head 
to  foot.    "Lord  Topham!" 

"Eh?" 

"I  can  hear  someone  coming  along  the 
corridor." 

"No,  really?   Well,  well." 

Adela  snatched  a  bottle  from  the  table 
and  pressed  it  into  her  companion's  hand. 
He  peered  at  it  as  if,  though  this  was  far 
from  being  the  case,  he  were  seeing  a  bottle 
for  the  first  time. 

"What's  this?" 

"You  will  need  a  weapon." 

"Why?" 

"The  moment  he  appears,  strike  him." 

"Who?" 

"The  man  in  the  corridor." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  go  striking  men  in 
corridors." 

The  door  opened,  revealing  a  portly  form, 
at  the  sight  of  which  Adela's  pent-up  emo- 
tions released  themselves  in  an  exasperated 
scream. 

"Smedley!"  she  cried. 

"Oh,  my  gosh!"  cried  Smedley. 

"Do  I  strike  him?"  inquired  Lord  Top- 
ham. 

"What  on  earth,"  said  Adela,  "are  you 
doing  wandering  about  the  house  at  this 
time  of  night,  Smedley?" 

SMEDLEY  stood  in  the  doorway,  gulping 
painfully  and  striving  with  little  success 
to  adjust  himself  to  the  severest  of  all  the 
shocks  which  had  tried  his  morale  in  the 
course  of  this  night  of  terror.  It  is  not  pleas- 
ant for  a  nervous  man  who  comes  into  a 
room  expecting  a  bourbon  highball  to  find 
there  a  sister-in-law  who  even  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  has  always  made 
him  feel  like  a  toad  beneath  the  harrow. 

He  continued  to  gulp.  Strange  wordless 
sounds  proceeded  from  his  pallid  lips. 

"Do  1  strike  him?"  Lord  Topham  re- 
peated. 

"No." 

"Right  ho,"  said  Lord  Topham  agreeably. 
"I  merely  asked." 

Adela  glared.   "Well,  Smedley?" 

Smedley  at  last  found  speech.  "I — I 
couldn't  sleep.  What — what  brings  you 
here,  Adela?" 

"1  heard  noises  outside  my  room.  Foot- 
steps, and  someone  breathing.  I  woke  Lord 
Topham  and  we  came  down  and  saw  those 
bottles." 

"Oh,  yes — bottles.  I — I  think  Phipps 
must  have  put  them  there,"  said  Smedley, 
casting  an  agonized  glance  at  the  ceiling. 

Adela  uttered  an  impatient  "Tchah!"  She 
had  never  had  a  high  opinion  of  her  brother- 
in-law's  intelligence,  but  tonight  he  seemed 
to  have  sunk  to  new  depths  of  idiocy. 

"And  I  suppose  it's  Phipps  making  those 
noises  in  the  projection  room?"  she  said 
witheringly. 

Smedley  uttered  a  cry  of  agony.  He  was 
so  used  to  tripping  over  footstools  or  his 
feet  or  anything  that  was  handy  that  it  had 
not  occurred  to  him  that  there  had  been 
noises  in  the  projection  room.  If  Adela  had 
heard  such  noises,  it  seemed  to  him  that  it 
would  be  only  a  matter  of  moments  before 
she  was  up  and  tracing  them  to  their  source. 
And  then  what? 

He  stood  there,  squeaking  and  gibbering, 
completely  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  deal  with 
the  appalling  situation.  Then  relief  flooded 
his  soul. 

Jane  was  coming  in  through  the  French 
window,  looking  so  solid,  so  dependable 
that,  if  only  faintly,  hope  stirred  in  its  wind- 
ing cloths. 

Adela  beheld  her  sister  with  less  pleasure. 

"Jane!" 

"Oh,  hello,  Adela.  Hello,  Smedley.  Pip- 
pip,  Lord  Topham." 

"Toodle-oo,  Miss  Shannon.  Do  I  strike 
her?"  he  asked,  for  it  seemed  silly  to  him  to 
have  been  issued  equipment — bottle,  one, 
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people  striking,  for  use  of — and  not  to  em- 
ploy it  in  action. 

"Oh,  be  quiet,"  snapped  Adela.  "What 
are  you  doing  here,  Jane?" 

"Just  strolling.  1  couldn't  sleep.  What 
are  you?" 

"I  heard  noises." 

"Imagination." 

"It  Was  not  imagination.  There  is  some- 
one in  the  projection  room." 

A  tenseness  came  upon  Jane. 

"Someone  in  the  projection  room?" 

"I  heard  the  floor  creaking." 

"Mice." 

"Don't  be  a  fool.   It's  a  burglar." 

"Have  you  been  up  there?" 

"Of  course  I  haven't.  I  don't  want  the 
top  of  my  head  blown  off." 

"Precisely  how  I  feel,"  said  Lord  Top- 
ham. "I  was  explaining  to  our  dear  good 
hostess  here  that  just  before  I  left  England 
I  had  a  row  with  my  girl  Toots,  and  I've 
written  her  a  well-expressed  air-mail  letter 
pleading  for  a  reconciliation  and  am  expect- 
ing a  reply  at  any  moment,  so  naturally — " 

"Lord  Topham!"  Adela  said  dangerously. 

"Hullo?" 

Adela  spoke  with  a  strained  calm.  "I  do 
not  wish  to  hear  about  your  friend  Toots." 

"But  is  she  my  friend?  That's  the  moot 
point." 

"To  hell  and  damnation  with  your  blasted 
Toots!"  cried  Adela.  reverting,  as  she  so 
often  did  in  moments  of  emotion,  to  the 
breezy  argot  of  the  old  silent  film  days, 
when  a  girl  had  to  be  able  to  express  herself 
if  she  wanted  to  get  anywhere.  Her  calm 
had  exploded  into  fragments.  She  could 
not  have  regarded  the  young  peer  with  more 
stormy  distaste  if  she  had  caught  him  try- 
ing to  steal  a  scene  from  her.  "Will  you 
kindly  stop  talking  about  this  miserable 
creature,  who  has  probably  got  platinum 
hair  and  a  lisp  and  is  the  scum  of  the  under- 
world? All  I  am  interested  in  at  the  moment 
is  that  burglar  in  the  projection  room." 

Jane  shook  her  head.  "There  isn't  a  bur- 
glar in  the  projection  room." 

"1  tell  you  there  is." 

"Shall  1  go  and  investigate?" 

"What  good  would  you  be?  No,  we'll 
wait  for  the  police." 

Smedley  collapsed  on  the  sofa.  This  was 
the  end.   "Per-per-police?" 

"I  telephoned  them  from  my  bedroom. 
Why  they  are  not  here  is  more  than  I  can 
imagine.    I  suppose  they're  walking." 


A  sergeant  and  a  patrolman  were  at  that 
moment  coming  through  the  French  win- 
dow. 

"Ah!"  said  Adela.   "And  about  time." 

The  sergeant  was  a  tough,  formidable 
sergeant,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  been  hewn 
from  the  living  rock.  The  patrolman  was  a 
tough,  formidable  patrolman,  who  gave  the 
same  impression.  They  came  in  with  the 
measured  tread  of  men  conscious  of  their 
ability  to  uphold  the  law  and  make  the 
hardiest  criminal  say  uncle. 

"Good  evening,  ma'am,"  said  the  ser- 
geant. 

ADELA  was  still  in  a  difficult  mood. 
L  Women  of  her  wealth  grow  to  expect 
their  orders  to  be  filled  with  speed  and 
promptness.  "Good  evening,"  she  said. 
"You've  taken  your  time,  coming." 

The  sergeant  seemed  wounded.  "Came 
as  quick  as  we  could,  ma'am.  You're  re- 
porting a  burglary?" 

Adela  gave  him  a  full  whammy. 

"Don't  they  tell  you  anything  at  police 
headquarters?  Yes,  as  I  went  to  the  trouble 
of  explaining  carefully  over  the  telephone, 
there  are  burglars  in  the  house.  They  are  up 
in  the  projection  room." 

"Where's  that?" 

"The  room  immediately  above  this  one. 
Go  and  beat  the  hell  out  of  them.  Smedley, 
show  the  officers  up  to  the  projection  room." 

Smedley  quivered  and  cast  an  imploring 
glance  at  Jane,  as  if  pleading  with  her  not 
to  fail  him  in  this  dark  hour. 

Jane,  as  always,  did  her  best.  "There 
aren't  any  burglars  in  the  projection  room. 
Absurd." 

"Absurd,  my  foot.  I  heard  them.  I 
heard  noises." 

Jane  caught  the  sergeant's  eye.  Her  own 
twinkled. 

"She  heard  strange  noises.  Sergeant. 
Ha,  ha.  We  women!  Poor,  timid,  fluttering 
creatures,  aren't  we,  Sergeant?" 

"Yes,  ma'am.     My   wife's  like  that." 

"My  wife's  like  that,"  said  the  patrolman. 

"All  women  are  like  that,"  said  Jane. 
"It's  something  to  do  with  the  bone  struc- 
ture of  our  heads." 

The  sergeant  said  Maybe  you're  right, 
ma'am.  The  patrolman  said  Yes,  she  had 
a  point  there.  His  wife,  said  the  patrolman, 
was  a  great  believer  in  omens  and  portents 
and  would  you  ever  catch  that  woman  walk- 
ing under  a  ladder,  no.  ma'am.  The  sergeant 
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said  his  wife  always  said  Rabbits,  rabbits 
rabbits  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  be 
cause  she  held  the  view  that  if  you  sai 
Rabbits,  rabbits,  rabbits  on  the  first  da 
of  the  month,  you  got  a  present  within  th 
next  two  weeks.  Silly,  said  the  sergean 
but  there  it  was. 

"Listen,"  said  Adela,  who  was  showin 
signs  of  becoming  overwrought. 

"Just  a  moment,  Adela,"  said  Jane.  "Si 
down,"  she  said  to  the  cops,  "and  tell  ui 
all  about  your  wives." 

It  was  a  tempting  offer,  but  the  sergean 
had  his  duty  to  consider. 

"Not  just  now,  ma'am,"  he  said.  "I  gues: 
we'd  best  take  a  look  at  this  projectioi 
room  the  lady  wants  us  to  take  a  look  at.' 

"Waste  of  time,"  said  Jane  judicially. 

"Yes,"  agreed  Smedley,  speaking  with 
feverish  earnestness.     "And  you  wouldn' 
like  the  projection  room.     Honestly." 

"Besides,  there's  no  hurryv"  said  Jani 
"Good  heavens,  the  night's  yet  young.  Tak 
a  couple  of  chairs  and  have  a  drink." 

A  passer-by  at  this  point  might  have  sup 
posed  that  an  ammunition  dump  had  ex 
ploded  in  the  near  neighborhood.  But  i' 
was  only  Adela.  showing  Stormy  Emotioi 
as  of  old.  She  raised  her  hands  to  heaven  i: 
a  passionate  gesture.  "Take  a  couple  o: 
chairs!  Have  a  drink!  What  is  this? 
college  reunion?" 

The  sergeant  shook  his  head.  The  bottle 
on  the  tray  had  not  escaped  his  notice,  fo: 
the  police  are  trained  to  observe,  and  his  ey< 
had  gleamed  at  the  suggestion  that  h 
should  investigate  their  contents.  Jane,  i 
his  opinion,  had  nice  ideas,  and  it  woulc 
have  been  a  pleasure  to  fall  in  with  them 
But  apparently  it  was  this  other  dame 
whose  face  seemed  oddly  familiar  for  som 
reason,  who  was  directing  operations,  ani 
her  views  were  less  in  keeping  with  thi 
trend  of  modern  thought. 

"No,  thank  you,  ma'am,"  he  said  virtu- 
ously. "Not  while  we're  on  duty."  He 
glanced  up  at  the  ceiling,  and  there  cami 
into  his  face  that  keen  look  which  police 
men  wear  when  constabulary  duty  is  to  bi 
done.  "Seems  to  me  I  do  hear  somethin; 
up  there,"  he  said.  "A  kind  of  creakin 
noise." 

"All  very  old  houses  creak  at  night,"  sai 
Jane.  "This  one,  I  believe,  dates  back  t 
the  early  Cecil  de  Mille  period." 

"Ask  me,"  said  the  patrolman,  "it's  mon 
like  a  sort  of  scratching  sound." 

Jane  cocked  an  ear.  "Ah,  yes,"  she  said 
"I  know  what  that  is.  That  is  my  sister's 
poodle.  He  has  a  sensitive  skin,  and  he  if 
like  the  young  lady  of  Natchez,  who  said 
'Where  Ah  itches.  Ah  scratches.'  Are  you 
fond  of  dogs.  Sergeant?" 

"Yes,  ma'am.    I've  a  dog  at  home — " 

"What  sort?" 

"A  Scotty,  ma'am." 

"No  nicer  breed.  Very  intelligent  ani 
mals,  Scotties." 

"Intelligent?  You  said  it.  Say,  listen," 
said  the  sergeant. 

"Say,  listen,"  said  the  patrolman,  who 
wanted  to  speak  of  his  Boston  terrier, 
Buster. 

"Say,  listen,"  said  Adela,  who  had  been 
fermenting  rather  freely  during  these  ex- 
changes. "Listen,  you  Keystone  Kops,  are 
you  or  are  you  not  going  up  to  that  pro- 
jection room?" 

"Sure,  lady,  sure,"  said  the  sergeant 

THEY  started  for  the  door,  and  Smedley 
uttered  the  soft  little  moan  of  despair  of 
the  man  who  feels  that  the  doom  has  come 
upon  him.  Tripping  over  his  feet,  he  fell 
against  the  sergeant,  who  fell  against  Adela, 
who  asked  him  what  he  imagined  he  was 
playing  at.  Football?  inquired  Adela.  Or 
Postman's  Knock? 

"Pardon,  lady,"  said  the  sergeant  courte- 
ously. "The  gentleman  bumped  me."  He 
paused,  staring.  "Say,  aren't  you  Adela 
Shannon?" 

"1  am." 

"Well,  I'll  be  a  son  of. a,"  said  the  ser- 
geant. "I  seen  you  in  the  old  silents.  You 
remember  Adela  Shannon?"  he  said  to  the 
patrolman. 

"Adela  Shannon — sure,"  said  the  patrol- 
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man.  "She  used  to  be  the  Empress  of 
Stormy  Emotion." 

"She  still  is,"  said  Jane.  "So  you're  in- 
terested in  pictures,  are  you,  Sergeant?" 

"Yes,  ma'am.     Are  you  in  pix?" 

"No  longer.  I  had  a  job  with  Ssgerba- 
Llewellyn,  but  they  fired  me." 

'Too  bad.    Still,  that's  how  it  goes." 

The  patrolman  laughed  a  bitter  laugh. 
"Yes,  that's  how  it  goes — in  Hollywood," 
he  said.    "Ha!" 

Jane  looked  at  him,  interested.  She  turned 
to  the  sergeant.  "He  doesn't  seem  to  like 
Hollywood." 

"No,  ma'am." 

ADELA  clenched  her  teeth.  Her  fists  were 
L  already  clenched.  She  spoke  with  the 
strained  sweetness  of  a  woman  who  is  hold- 
ing herself  in  with  all  the  resolution  at  her 
disposal,  knowing  that  if  she  relaxes  for  an 
instant  she  will  spring  into  the  air,  howling 
like  a  banshee. 

"Might  1  have  your  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment, Mr.  Louis  B.  Mayer,  and  you,  Mr. 
Zanuck,"  Adela  said.  "Do  you  intend  dur- 
ing the  next  hour  or  so  to  get  some  action, 
or  is  this  conference  going  on  forever? 
Did  you  come  here  to  arrest  burglars  or 
just  to  chat  about  motion  pictures?  I 
merely  wish  to  know  how  matters  stand," 
said  Adela,  all  charm  and  consideration. 

Jane  rebuked  her  gently.  "You're  so 
impatient,  Adela.  We  have  the  night  be- 
fore us.  Why  doesn't  your  friend  like 
Hollywood?" 

The  sergeant's  brow  darkened.  "He 
tried  for  a  job  at  Medulla-Oblongata-Glutz 
last  week,  and  they  turned  him  down  on 
account  he  wanted  to  do  whimsical 
comedy  and  they  said  he  wasn't  right  for 
whimsical  comedy." 

"Astounding.  He  looks  all  right  for 
whimsical  comedy  to  me,"  Jane  said. 

"Sure  I'm  all  right  for  whimsical  comedy," 
said  the  patrolman.  "But  it's  all  a  closed 
ring.  That's  what  it  is,  just  a  closed  ring. 
If  you're  new  talent,  you  haven't  a  chance." 

"It's  tough,"  said  Jane. 

"You're  right,  it's  tough,"  said  the  ser- 
geant. "Say,  listen.  When  I  tried  to 
muscle  in  at  Colossal-Superhuman,  they 
had  the  nerve  to  say  I  lacked  dramatic 
intensity." 

"It's  incredible." 

A  sigh  like  the  wind  blowing  through  the 
cracks  in  a  broken  heart  escaped  Adela. 
Her  spirit  was  broken.  "God  give  me 
strength!"  she  moaned.  "I  telephone  for 
policemen,  and  they  send  me  a  couple  of 
ham  actors.  I  shall  go  to  bed.  Lord  Top- 
ham!     lord  top  ham!" 

Lord  Topham  sat  up,  blinking.  "Hullo? 
Is  that  Toots?" 

Adela  was  silent  for  a  moment.  She 
seemed  to  be  swallowing  something.  "No." 
she  said  at  length,  speaking  with  some  dif- 
ficulty. "It  is  not  Toots.  Lord  Topham, 
you  have  been  about  as  much  use  up  to  now 
as  a  pain  in  the  neck.  Would  it  be  too 
much  to  ask  you  to  accompany  me  to  my 
bedroom?" 

"Accompany  you  to  your — " 

"With  burglars  in  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  house,  I  don't  propose  to  go  up  two 
flights  of  stairs  alone." 

Lord  Topham  seemed  relieved.  "Oh,  yes, 
yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,"  he  said.  "I  thought  for 
a  moment —  Ha,  ha.  silly  of  me.  Abso- 
lutely. Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,  of  course.  I  see 
what  you  mean." 

"Bring  that  bottle." 

"Eh?  Oh,  the  jolly  old  bottle?  Quite, 
quite." 

"And  any  time  you  get  through  talking 
about  your  dramatic  intensity,"  said  Adela. 
addressing  the  sergeant,  "you  will  find  the 
burglars  in  the  projection  room.  I'll  shout 
through  the  door  and  tell  them  to  be  sure 
to  wait.   Come,  Lord  Topham." 

Lord  Topham  paused. 

"Ladies  first,"  he  said  gallantly. 

"Ladies  first,  my  left  eyeball,"  said  Adela. 
"Why,  they  may  be  lurking  in  the  corridor." 

Lord  Topham  went  out,  followed  by 
Adela.  The  sergeant,  who  appeared  to  have 
been  stung  by  her  parting  words,  became 
active.    "Come  on,  let's  go,"  he  said. 
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"Oh,  not  yet,"  begged  Smedley. 

"Yes,  sir.    We  have  our  duty  to  do." 

"But  I  want  to  hear  all  about  this  gentle- 
man's whimsical  comedy,"  said  Jane.  "Do 
sit  down  and  have  a  drink." 

"Thank  you,  no,  ma'am." 

"Say  when." 

"When,"  said  the  sergeant. 

"You?" 

"Not  for  me,  ma'am." 

"Say  when." 

"When,"  said  the  patrolman. 

"That's  better,"  said  Jane.  "Now  we're 
set —  Now  we're  cozy.  Why  did  Medulla- 
Oblongata-Glutz  think  you  were  not  right 
for  whimsical  comedy?" 

"Search  me,"  said  the  patrolman,  mood- 
ily. "What's  Clark  Gable  got  that  I  haven't 
got?" 

"A  mustache,  ten  million  dollars  and 
Lady  Sylvia  Ashley." 

The  sergeant  saw  that  there  had  been  a 
misunderstanding.  "He  is  alluding  to  talent, 
ma'am." 

"Oh,  talent?" 

"Yes,  talent,"  said  the  patrolman.  "I  got 
talent.  I  know  it.  I  feel  it  here,"  said  the 
patrolman,  slapping  his  chest. 

"And  you  have  talent,  too?" 

"Sure  I  got  talent,"  said  the  sergeant. 
"And  who  says  I  lack  dramatic  intensity? 
Listen.  'Drop  that  gun,  you  rat!  You  know 
me.  Tough  Tom  Hennessy,  the  cop  that  al- 
ways gets  his  man.  Ah,  would  you?  Bang, 
bang!'  That's  where  1  shoot  and  plug  him," 
explained  the  sergeant.  "It's  a  little  thing  I 
threw  together  with  a  view  to  showing  my- 
self in  a  dramatic  role.  There's  more  of  it, 
but  that'll  give  you  the  idea." 

"It's  wonderful,"  said  Jane.   "A  poignant 


and  uplifting  cameo  of  life  as  it  is  lived  to- 
day, purifying  the  emotions  with  pity  and 
terror." 

The  sergeant  simpered  modestly,  one 
massive  foot  drawing  circles  on  the  carpet. 

"Thanks,  ma'am." 

"Not  at  all." 

"Care  to  look  in  at  the  station  house 
someday,  I'll  show  you  my  stills." 

"I  can  hardly  wait." 

"Yes,  ma'am,  that's  the  sort  of  thing  I  can 
do.    But  they  turn  me  down." 

"That's  Hollywood,"  said  Jane.  "Bright 
city  of  sorrows.   Ah.  Phipps." 

The  butler  had  come  shimmering  through 
the  door.  If  he  felt  any  surprise  or  alarm 
at  observing  policemen  on  the  premises,  he 
gave  no  sign  of  it.  He  was  his  usual  digni- 
fied self. 

"I  came  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
more  you  required,  madam." 

"Not  a  thing,  thank  you,"  said  Jane. 

"Say,  who's  this?"  said  the  sergeant. 

"My  sister's  butler.    Sergeant — ?" 

"Ward,  ma'am.  And  Patrolman  More- 
house." 

"Thank  you.  Mr.  Phipps.  Sergeant  Ward 
and  Patrolman  Morehouse." 

"How  do  you  do?"  said  Phipps. 

"Pleased  to  meet  you,"  said  the  sergeant. 

"Hi!"  said  the  patrolman,  also  indicating 
pleasure. 

Jane  showed  a  womanly  concern  for  the 
butler's  well-being.  "You're  up  late,  Phipps. 
Couldn't  you  sleep,  either?" 

"No,  madam.  I  experienced  an  annoy- 
ing wakefulness.  Most  unusual  with  me, 
madam." 

"You  should  have  tried  counting  sheep." 

"I   did,  madam,  but   without  avail.    So 


They  told  me  who  Blackie  Clegg  was — a  mysterious  figure,  a  boss 
racketeer,  a  murderer.  They  told  me  to  get  him,  and  I  went  after 
him.  I  knew  where  he  was,  but  I  couldn't  find  him.  I  knew  what 
he  looked  like,  but  I  couldn't  see  him.  I  went  down  to  the  docks, 
and  I  took  a  phony  name,  and  I  waited  for  him,  and  I  watched 
for  him,  and  I  pursued  him  cautiously  and  hopefully  and  fearfully 
— because  I  had  to  find  him  before  he  found  me.  He  was  a  killer, 
and  I  was  the  one  man  in  all  of  New  York  who  had  seen  him  kill. 
I  was  the  one  man  he  had  to  fear — and  what  he  feared,  he  de- 
stroyed. I  had  to  kill  him — or  he'd  kill  me. 


WATERFRONT 

By  FERGUSON  FINDLEY 


Beginning  in  next  weeh's  Collier's 


finally  I  took  the  liberty  of  proceeding  to  th 
projection  room  and  running  off  Foreve 
Amber." 

The  sergeant  uttered  an  exclamatioi 
"What's  that?  Was  it  you  in  that  projeci 
tion  room?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

It  was  plain  that  the  sergeant  now  saw 
all.  His  trained  mind  had  leaped  to  th 
significance  of  the  butler's  words.  "The 
there  you  are,"  the  sergeant  said.  'Ther 
you  have  the  whole  mystery  explained  an 
the  case  cleaned  up.  The  lady  thought 
was  burglars." 

"Mrs.  Cork,"  explained  Jane.    "She  ha 
just  left  us.    She  heard  noises  and  beca 
alarmed." 

"I  am  sorry,  madam.   I  endeavored  to 
as  silent  as  possible." 

"I'm  sure  you  did." 

The  sergeant  wiped  his  lips,  and  rost 
"Well,  we'll  be  getting  along.  Good  nigh 
ma'am." 

"Good  night.  Take  care  of  that  dramati 
intensity." 

"I  will,  ma'am." 

"And  good  luck  to  your  artistic  efforts. i 

"Thank  you,  ma'am.    But  one  kind 
loses  heart.   The  more  you  submit  yours 
to  these  casting  offices,  the  more  they  giv 
you  the  old  run-around." 

"That's  Hollywood." 

"That's  Hollywood." 

"You're  right,  that's  Hollywood,"  sai 
the  patrolman.  "That  tinsel  town  whe 
tragedy  lies  hid  behind  a  thousand  fals 
smiles,  and — " 

"Ah,  come  on,"  said  the  sergeant. 

AFTER  Jane  had  closed  the  French  wi 
L  dow  behind  them,  Smedley  Cor 
breathed  the  first  carefree  breath  that  h 
had  breathed  since  the  dark  doings  of  th 
night  had  begun. 

"Jane,"  he  said,  "you're  a  marvel.' 

"Thank  you,  Smedley.  As  Phipps  woul 
say,  I  desire  to  give  satisfaction." 

"A  marvel,"  repeated  Smedley.  He  turna 
to  Phipps.  "Those  cops  were  going  up  to  th 
projection  room,  but  she  kept  them  talkin 
and  headed  them  off." 

"Indeed,  sir?  The  experience  must  hav 
occasioned  you  a  good  deal  of  anxiet) 
madam." 

"Yes,  it  was  a  close  thing,"  said  Jane 
"Lucky  they  were  interested  in  pictures 

Joe  and  Kay  came  in  through  the  Frencl 
window.  "Joe's  feeling  better,"  said  Kay 

"Good.    And  you  look  radiant." 

"Can  you  wonder?"  said  Joe.  "She's  gi 
ing  to  marry  me." 

"Ah,  you  fixed  it  up  all  right.  I  though 
you  would.   Kay,  an  aunt's  blessing." 

"Thank  you,  Jane." 

"In  my  opinion,  nice  work.  You  proh 
bly  feel  the  same,  Smedley?" 

Smedley  executed  a  brief  dance  step, 
might  have  signified  joy,  but  more  probabl 
was  due  to  irritation.  Smedley  lacked  Pa 
trolman  Morehouse's  skill  in  registering. 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,"  he  said,  "but  I  haven' 
time  to  bother  about  that  now.  You  gc 
it,  Phipps?" 

"Sir?" 

"The  diary." 

"Oh,  yes,  sir",  Phipps  admitted.  "Withou 
any  difficulty." 

"Good  work,  Phipps,"  said  Joe. 

"Thank  you,  sir." 

"Splendid,  Phipps,"  said  Kay. 

"Thank  you,  miss." 

"Gimme,"  said  Smedley. 

A  look  of  respectful  regret  came  int< 
the  butler's  face.  "I  am  sorry,  sir,  but  wha 
you  suggest  is  not  feasible,  sir." 

Smedley  stared.  "What  do  you  mean 
You  said  you  had  got  it." 

"Yes,  sir.   And  I  propose  to  keep  it." 

"What?" 

"Yes,  sir.  Would  there  be  anything  fur 
ther,  sir?  Thank  you,  sir.   Good  night. 

He  shimmered  out,  leaving  a  stunned  si 
lence  behind  him. 

"My  gosh!"  said  Jane,  the  first  to  break  it 

"Hijacked   again!"    She   paused,   wrestlinj 

with  her  feelings.    "Go  on,  Smedley,"  shi 

said  at  length.  "You  say  it.   I'm  a  lady." 

(To  be  concluded  next  week) 
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J  CAN  SCREAM, 

CAN'T  I? 

By  DICK  ASHBAUGII 


1HAVE  just  been  taken  over  the 
hurdles  by  a  blue-eyed  blonde.  This 
hoyden,  representing  herself  as  my 
daughter,  is  barely  twelve  although  she 
has  the  mind  of  a  fourteen-year-old 
woman. 

The  incident  that  caused  me  to  strike 
my  colors  and   run   for  port  revolved 
around  her  allowance.    It  seems  to  be  a 
peculiar    American     institu- 
tion that  minors  are  allowed 
a  cut  of  the  family  boodle. 
It  is  not  enough  to  straighten 
their  teeth  and  spoon  them 
full  of  vitamins;  they  must 
have  raw  money  to  jingle  in 
their  blue  jeans.    Yet. 

By  now  I  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  approach 
Molly  uses.  It  is  an  old  one 
my  wife  cut  down  and  gave 
her  for  her  birthday.  As  I 
look  back  I  distinctly  re- 
member the  two  of  them 
running  around  with  pins  in 
their  mouths,  and  giggling 
over  cocoa  in  the  kitchen. 
However,  at  the  time,  I  was 
woolgathering  and  the  whole 
business  went  over  my  head. 

At  first  there  seemed  to  be 
little    logic    in    her    opening 
gambit,   a   deceptive    bit   of 
conversation  designed  to  throw  me  off 
guard. 

"Barbara,  the  girl  who  sits  in  back  of 
me's  pearls  broke  in  school  today.  It 
was  a  scream.  They  rolled  all  over  the 
room." 

"I  thought  the  school  frowned  on  an 
excess  of  costume  jewelry." 

"This  isn't  costume  jewelry.  They're 
real  imitation  pearls.  Of  course,"  she 
added  thoughtfully,  "that  could  never 
happen  to  me." 

"Why?"  I  asked.  "Are  you  aloof 
from  misadventure?" 

"I  don't  have  any  pearls.  Every  girl  in 
my  room  has  a  string  of  pearls  but  me." 

"You  forget  the  other 
things  you  have,"  I  said. 
"Youth,  an  autographed  pic- 
ture of  Esther  Williams,  the 
largest  collection  of  comic 
books  in  the  block." 

"You  have  to  have  money," 
she  said. 

"That's  because  stuff  costs. 
I  could  buy  my  own  pearls 
if  I  knew  some  way  to  make 
money." 

"What  about  your  allow- 
ance?" I  asked.  "I  seem  to 
remember  a  tab  in  the  cooky 
jar  every  Saturday  for  one 
fifty." 

"Yes,  but  one  fifty  only 
gets  me  to  Wednesday  after- 
noon. I  mean  real  money — 
something  that  will  get  me 
back  to  Saturday." 

There  was  a  short  silence 
while    I    contemplated    our 
first-born  standing  around  in 
the  middle  of  the  week,  her  purse  filled 
only    with    memories.      It    was    mildly 
pitiful. 

"Tell  you  what,"  I  said,  "if  you  could 
boast  a  little  over  the  week  end  I'll  raise 
you  fifty  cents.  That  should  get  you  to 
Thursday,  and  you  can  spend  Friday 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes." 


There  was  another  moment  of  silence. 
"I  don't  think  you  can  afford  it,"  she 
said  finally.  "I'd  better  try  to  get  along 
somehow." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  I  said  with  slight 
annoyance.  "What  makes  you  think  I 
can't  afford  an  extra  fifty  cents  a  week?" 

"Something  you  said  to  Mother  when 
she  mentioned  new  drapes.    Something 
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"I  could  buy  my  own   pearls  if  I 
knew  of  some  way  to  make  money" 


like  new  drapes  over  your  dead  body." 
"Your  mother  was  having  a  whim. 
She  sometimes  has  fourteen  a  day." 

"This  isn't  a  whim.  Mother  says  if 
she  doesn't  get  new  drapes  she's  going 
to  go  live  in  a  cave.  I  couldn't  take  an 
extra  dollar  when  mother  is  suffering 
for  drapes." 

"Extra  dollar?   I  said  fifty  cents." 
This  time   the  silence  was  ominous. 
"Then  there's  only  one  thing  to  do,"  she 
said    softly.     "I'll    have    to   sell    flower 
seeds." 

"No."  I  croaked.   "Anything  but  that. 
I   still   have   the  twenty-four   boxes  of 
Christmas  cards  that  you  unloaded  on 
me  last  year." 

"For  three  hundred  pack- 
ages," she  continued,  "the 
company  gives  you  a  six-foot 
American  flag  that  glows  in 
the  dark.  Maybe  I  could  sell 
the  flag  to  the  government." 
"It  won't  work,"  I  said 
desperately.  "The  govern- 
ment is  loaded  with  all  kinds 
of  flags." 

"I  might  even  make  enough 
to  help  Mother  buy  the 
drapes,"  she  added,  gliding 
silently  through  the  door. 

Altogether  my  reflexes  are 
not  so  elastic  as  they  were; 
neither  am  1  so  nimble.  It 
took  ten  minutes  of  trailing 
schoolbooks  and  peanut-but- 
ter sandwiches  around  the 
premises  before  I  located  her 
in  the  kitchen. 

"You  win,"  I  said  briefly. 
"New  drapes  for  Mother, 
too,  Daddy?"  she  asked,  watching  me 
narrowly. 

"New  drapes,  too." 

"Thanks,"    she   said    with    surprising 

calm.    "And,  Daddy,  would   you  reach 

that    box    on    the    top    shelf?     I    think 

Mother  and  I  will  have  a  nice  hot  cup 

Of  COCOa."  THE  END 
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I  put  my  foot 
down  on  seeds 
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Any  way  you  figure  it  —  as  a  matter  of  saving  lives,  peace 
of  mind,  or  just  pleasant  motoring  —  good  brakes  are 
important.  And  the  place  to  go  for  good  brake  service  is  to 
your  local  United  Motors  man.  For  this  and  other  car 
services,  you  can  depend  on  this  friendly,  independent 
merchant  who  employs  experienced  mechanics  and  uses 
original  equipment  parts.  Automobile  service  is  his 
business  —  a.  business  that  results  in  satisfied  customers. 

UNITED  MOTORS   SERVICE 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
General  Motors  Building,  Detroit  2,  Michigan 


AU7V/U08/L£  SERVfCE 
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DELCO  Batteries 
AC  Gauges,   Speedometers 
and   Rebuilt  Fuel   Pumps 
SAGINAW  Jacks 
MORAINE  Engine  Bearings 
DELCO  Radio  Parts 
HYATT  Roller  Bearings 


INLITE  Brake  Lining 
HARRISON  Heaters 
GUIDE  Lamps 
NEW  DEPARTURE 

Ball  Bearings 
DELCO  Shock  Absorbers 
MORAINE  Gasoline   Filters 


HARRISON  Thermostats 
DELCO-REMY  Starting, 
Lighting  and  Ignition 
KLAXON  Horns 
HARRISON  Radiators 
ROCHESTER  Carburetors 
DELCO  Hydraulic  Brakes 
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Birds  in  Flight 

CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  26 


creature  named  Eric  Storm.  I'm  nel  ex- 
actly a  barefoot  girl  myself;  I  know  a  hawk 
from  a  handsaw.  But  I  knew  how  to  temper 
my  manner  to  the  prevailing  winds.  Eric 
didn't.  Maybe  he  knew  his  way  around 
but  he'd  never  contended  with  two  elderly 
female  Hammonds.    I  could  hardly  wait. 

That  week  I  did  all  the  housework.  My 
sacred  aunt  and  my  grandmother  pieced  all 
day  long.  They  started  getting  up  earlier 
and  earlier  and  staying  up  later  and  later, 
to  beat  each  other's  time.  Needless  to  say, 
I  was  taking  a  personal  interest.  What  girl 
wouldn't?  Maybe  I'm  an  old-fashioned  lass 
at  heart,  after  all,  but  it  seemed  to  me  un- 
thinkable that  I  should  start  out  on  a 
married  life  without  any  heirlooms.  Even 
if  Eric  and  I  were  looking  forward  to  a 
helter-skelter  sort  of  life,  those  two  quilts 
would  be  a  link  with  the  past,  to  tie  my  life 
together,  to  make  any  hotel  room  or 
mining-camp  shack  a  bit  of  home. 

A  Birds  in  Flight  is  tiny  triangles,  alter- 
nating dark  and  light.  The  smaller  the 
pieces,  the  finer  the  quilt,  and  a  two-thou- 
sand-piecer  is  really  a  work  of  art.  A 
Double  Wedding  Ring  is  overlapping  circles 
appliqued  on  muslin.  This  is  trickier  to 
sew,  but  takes  fewer  pieces.  However,  the 
color  patterns  must  repeat. 

Here  we  hit  our  snag. 

GRAM'S  piece  bag  was  the  larger;  Aunt 
Sophia's  was  the  choicer.  Gram  took 
anything  in  the  way  of  cotton  goods  which 
came  her  way;  all  contributions  were  grate- 
fully received.  My  great-aunt  was  per- 
snickety. Her  bag  held  real  treasures — old 
calicoes,  tiny  patterned  ginghams. 

Gram  and  her  sister  had  quarreled  all 
their  lives.  When  Gramp  Wytte  was  alive 
he  roared  at  them,  but  nothing  could  stop 
them.  All  the  Hammonds  were  conten- 
tious. Each  of  the  sisters  was  the  spice  in 
the  other's  life.  They  were  a  closed  corpo- 
ration against  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
their  quarrels  were  part  of  the  saga  of  East 
Jericho.  In  a  household  of  such  quarrel- 
some sisters  and  ardent  quilt-piecers.  each 
one's  bag  was  a  holy  object.  A  piece  bag 
was  no  more  to  be  touched,  without  per- 
mission, than  the  gold  at  Fort  Knox.  .  .  . 

One  afternoon  we  were  all  out  there 
under  the  apple  tree.  The  Reverend  Arthur 
Giles  had  come  to  call.  Now.  the  Reverend 
Giles  is  young — young  and  red-faced  and 
nice.  And  innocent.  He  was  new  to  East 
Jericho,  and  he  had  not  yet  learned  that  one 
of  his  pastoral  duties  is  the  arbitration  of 
arguments  between  his  parishioners.  There 
we  were,  enjoying  a  social  hour  under  the 
apple  tree.  Then  Aunt  Sophia  said  in  her 
dry,  precise  voice,  apropos  of  nothing  and 
out  of  a  clear  sky,  "Margaret.  I  think  your 
grandmother  needs  a  little  refreshing." 

"Does  she?"  1  said,  thinking  she  meant 
a  tall  glass  of  lemonade  with  a  sprig  of 
mint,  and  I  got  up  to  get  it. 

Aunt  Sophia,  a  tall  ramrod  encased  in 
second-best  black  taffeta,  her  white  head 
high  and  arrogant,  her  spidery  ringers  flying 
with  the  darting  needle,  did  not  look  up. 
"Yes."  she  said  slowly.  "The  Reverend 
could  refresh  her.  Thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbor's  ox  nor  his  ass.'  " 
'  I  looked  at  Aunt  Sophia,  astonished. 
"Gram  doesn't  covet  Mr.  Stolski's  oxen  or 
asses.  Besides,  he  has  only  cows  and  pigs — " 

Gram's  sweet  round  face  turned  pink. 
"Thank  you,  dear." 

"Your  grandmother  knows  what  I  mean," 
Aunt  Sophia  said.   "  'Thou  shalt  not  steal.'  " 

"Miss  Hammond!"  the  Reverend  Giles 
cried,  shocked. 

"Margaret,  look  in  your  grandmother's 
piece  bag,"  Aunt  Sophia  went  on.  implaca- 
bly. "That  orange  calico  is  mine.  I've  been 
saving  it.  Unless  she  returns  to  me  the 
piece  she  has  not  cut,  your  Double  Wed- 
ding Ring  is  ruined.  I  don't  begrudge  her  a 
few  snips — " 

"You  begrudge  me  nothing!"  Gram  fired 
up  and  she  shook  so  I  was  frightened.   The 


doctor  says  her  heart  is  as  strong  as  a 
horse's,  but  you  can't  be  sure  when  a  grand- 
mother is  eighty.  In  her  pudgy  hand  she 
was  waving  a  square  of  orange-yellow  ma- 
terial, with  designs  of  black  vines  crawling 
over  it.  "Sophia  Hammond,  don't  you  sit 
there  and  call  me  a  common  thief!" 

"Ladies,  ladies!"  the  Reverend  Giles  sput- 
tered. 

"Now,  now,  now,  now,"  I  said.  "That's 
strong  language!" 

The  reverend  took  the  piece  from  Gram's 
shaking  fingers.  "It's  just  a  piece  of  cloth." 
he  said.  "I've  seen  cloth  like  it  before.  It 
can't  be  too  rare  or  valuable — " 

But  Gram  was  paying  him  no  mind.  Her 
stout  little  body  twitched  with  indignation. 
"My  own  sister  accused  me  of  being  a  com- 
mon thief!" 

"I  did  not,  Margaret!  I  said  she  helped 
herself!  Here,  let  me  show  you."  She  took 
the  piece  from  the  Reverend  Giles,  and 
laid  it  next  to  a  sample  from  her  own  bag. 
Sure  enough,  the  edges  matched. 


have  a  truce.  How  can  we  make  plans  for 
the  wedding  if  you  act  this  way?" 

"I'll  speak  if  she'll  speak,"  Gram  said, 
tossing  her  silvery  head. 

"I'll  speak  if  she  will,"  said  Aunt  Sophia. 

"Somebody's  got  to  speak  first,"  I  said.  I 
stood  watching  them,  and  I  thought 
thoughts  about  rock-bound  Yankees.  Fi- 
nally I  retreated. .  .  . 

The  train  was  on  time  and  Eric  leaped 
off  and  grabbed  me,  and  I  had  time  to  think: 
He's  true,  he's  real,  and  oh,  we're  going  to 
have  a  good  life  together!  I  drove  slowly 
home  over  the  long  hills.  He  was  smiling 
that  satisfied  smile  which  means  I  find  fa- 
vor in  his  eyes  too.  and  he  said,  "Your  old 
ladies  have  done  you  good.  You're  posi- 
tively buxom." 

"Think  nothing  of  it  if  my  zippers  bulge," 
I  said.  Now  I  had  to  prepare  him.  "Look, 
darling,  they're  so  happy  you're  coming, 
and  you'll  love  them.  But  if  there's  a  ten- 
sion, please  understand  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  you.    One  of  them  either  did  or 
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"Hold  it,  fellows!    I  can  stay 
out  u  little  later,  after  air 
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"I  did  not  cut  that  cloth!"  Gram  shouted. 

"That's  enough!"  I  said  sharply.  "What 
kind  of  church  women  are  you.  quarreling 
like  Kilkenny  cats?"  Silence.  "What  is  the 
Reverend  Giles  thinking?"  Silence.  "We 
were  going  to  have  such  a  happy  summer." 
Silence.  "I'm  going  away  in  four  weeks,  for 
a  long,  long  time."  Silence.  The  only  sound 
was  the  snipping  of  scissors.  "Would  any- 
one like  a  tall  glass  of  lemonade?"  ?  said. 
Silence.    "With  a  hooker  of  rum  in  it?" 

The  reverend  rewarded  me  with  a  nice 
grin,  but  Gram  only  sewed  faster,  and  a 
baleful  glare  from  Aunt  Sophia  was  her 
only  response. 

The  reverend  patted  me  on  the  back  when 
he  left.  "They'll  get  over  it.  don't  worry. 
It's  funny,"  he  said.  "I  know  I've  seen  that 
material  before.  1  get  around  quite  a  lot 
among  the  quilt-making  set,  these  days.  Per- 
haps I  can  get  another  piece.  Miss  Francie 
Todd  is  a  great  one  to  sew — perhaps  she  can 
help  us  out." 

THE  silence  continued,  that  day  and  the 
next.  I  acted  as  go-between  when  infor- 
mation had  to  be  imparted.  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  went  by.  and  on  Friday,  Eric  waf 
to  arrive.  I  backed  my  car  out  of  the  barn. 
Then  I  walked  across  the  lawn  to  Gram  and 
Aunt  Sophia.  "Look,  kids,"  I  said,  "a  joke 
is  a  joke,  but  my  affianced  is  coming,  and 
he's  just  a  babe  in  the  woods;  he  knows 
nothing  about  New  England  females.  Let's 


didn't  swipe  pieces  from  the  other's  piece 
bag.  so  they're  not  speaking." 

He  said,  "That  so?"  but  he  wasn't  listen- 
ing. He  was  watching  me.  and  I  was  too 
happy  having  him  there  beside  me  to  spend 
the  precious  moments  together  explaining 
contrarious  relatives. 

They  were  still  sitting  there  when  we 
reached  the  house.  We  drove  up  the  lane, 
and  they  both  rose  and  rushed  prettily  to 
meet  Eric  with  little  birdlike  cries  of  greet- 
ing. Grandmother,  after  letting  him  kiss 
her  papery  cool  cheek,  patted  his  tall  shoul- 
der and  said  to  me,  "Margaret,  will  you  ask 
your  great-aunt  if  the  guest  room  is  ready 
so  that  Eric  may  rest  after  his  journey?" 
and  Sophia  said,  "Tell  your  grandmother 
of  course  it  is.  All  of  us  aren't  forget- 
ful of  the  social  amenities."  Eric  blinked 
and  said,  "But  I'm  not  tired."  There  was 
no  argument;  if  Eric  had  endured  the  hard- 
ships of  a  two-hour  journey  on  the  train,  of 
course  he  was  tired.  They  bundled  him  up- 
stairs to  stretch  out  his  long  legs  on  the 
guest-room  coverlet. 

I  started  supper.  Aunt  Sophia  went  down 
cellar  to  fetch  pickles,  and  that  left  Gram 
and  me  alone.  Gram  took  the  occasion  to 
seize  mc  tight.  I  hugged  her  tiny,  roly-poly 
body  to  me.  "Margaret,  he's  lovely.  He 
puts  me  in  mind  of  your  grandfather."  She 
slipped  out  of  my  arms,  because  Aunt 
Sophia  had  appeared  in  the  door. 

Gram    had    seen    the    pickles    in    Aunt 


Sophia's  hand — bread-and-butter  pickles, | 
Aunt  Sophia's  specialty.  Gram  sniffed.  She 
disappeared  down  the  cellar  stairs  and  that 
left  Aunt  Sophia  and  me  alone.  Words  of 
praise  did  not  come  easy  from  Aunt 
phia's  lips.  She  said,  "He  doesn't  look  like 
a  drinkin'  man." 

"He's  not  a  drinkin'  man." 

"Well."  she  said,  "handsome  is  as  hand- 
some does,  but  I'd  say  he's  almost  go 
enough  for  my  niece."  And  that  was  the 
nicest  thing  she  had  ever  said  to  me,  and  I 
put  my  arms  around  her,  black  taffeta  and 
all.  She  didn't  bend — it  was  impossible  for 
Aunt  Sophia  to  bend  that  tall,  spare  frame 
of  hers — but  she  kissed  me  warmly. 

So  I  thought  maybe  the  presence  of 
man  had  softened  them  up.   No  such  thing. i 

ERIC  descended  from  his  enforced  nap. 
looking  elegant  in  his  country  clothes,) 
and  we  sat  down  to  table  feeling  really  fes- 
tive. The  ladies  had  pink  spots  in  theii 
cheeks.  All  went  well  until  Sophia  said, I 
"Pass  the  pickles,  Margaret,  to  your  fiance."| 
That  reminded  Gram.  "Eric,  help  yoursell 
to  my  watermelon  preserves,"  she  said. 

"I  don't  imagine  you  care  for  sweet  pre 
serves,  Eric,"  Aunt  Sophia  said.  "Here, 
take  some  more  bread-and-butter  pickles." 

"These  are  delicious,"  Eric  said. 

"Then  take  a  lot,"  Aunt   Sophia   com- 
manded, and  before  he  could  stop  her  shei 
had  filled  his  plate. 

Gram  looked  at  the  state  of  his  plate  and  i 
said,  "Oh,  bless  us,  Eric,  those  are  bitter  as 
gall.    Do  you  want  to  get  sour  stomach?) 
Here."    She  shoveled  off  half  the   water- 
melon preserves  from  the  cut-glass  dish. 

1  pinched  his  leg,  meaning.  "Bless  you,  | 
darling,  you've  got  what  it  takes."   Because 
poor  Eric — he  ate  his  way  manfully  through  i 
the  preserves  and  didn't  even  pucker.    Myj 
relatives    alternated    between    beaming    at 
him  and  glaring  at  each  other.  .  .  . 

We  sat  in  the  parlor  that  night.  Out; 
came  the  quilts.  A  square  of  each  wasj 
draped  over  Eric's  knees.  He  was  trapped. 
They  were  getting  up  their  courage  to  ask) 
him  which  he  liked  best:  they  hovered  overt 
him.  I  leaped  into  the  breach.  "Oh  no  you] 
don't."  I  cried.  "Don't  ask  him!" 

Aunt  Sophia  snapped  her  mouth  shut  and! 
turned  innocent  bland  eyes  on  me.  "Ask  I 
him  what.  Margaret?  I  just  wanted  to  ask| 
him  how  he  votes." 

"Oh,"  I  said. 

"I  guess  I  have  a  right  to  know  how  my  j 
niece's  husband  votes.    Well.  Eric?   I  think 
you  ought  to  know  this  family's  been  solid  \ 
Republican  since  Lincoln,  but  don't  let  that  i] 
influence  you  any." 

I  sank  back  in  the  velours  rocker.  Now  i 
the  fat  was  in  the  fire  for  sure,  and  Eric's  I 
goose  was  cooked.  He  said  slowly,  "I  usu-4 
ally  vote  Democratic" 

"Hah!"  Aunt  Sophia  said,  her  eyes  pop- 
ping. 

Gram  lifted  those  demure,  dove's  eyes  oft 
hers.    "Well,   now,  that's   real   interesting, 
Eric,"  she  said  softly,  "because  the  last  time 
he  ran  for  President  I  voted  for  that  nice  | 
Mr.  Roosevelt  myself." 

1  shut  my  eyes  and  hung  onto  my  chair. 
If  gentle  Gram  had  announced  she  had  i 
voted  for  Beelzebub  himself  her  statement  | 
could  have  been  no  more  devastating.  Aunti 
Sophia's  quilt  slid  from  her  fingers,  and  she  I 
said  in  tones  weighted  with  horror,  "Youi 
tell  your  grandmother.  Margaret,  she's  a| 
liar;  she  wouldn't,  she  couldn't,  she — she — I 

I  said,  "Eric,  let's  go  for  a  walk;  there's  a  j 
nice  moon,"  and  he  said,  "Let's,"  and  we 
stood  not  on  the  order  of  our  going  butj 
went. 

He  caught  me  to  him  and  held  me  close. 
He    was    laughing.     We    walked    slowly  | 
through  patches  of  moonlight  and  shadow. 
He  said,  "They're  just  as  .nice  as  you  said  I 
they  were,  but  will  you  tell  me  how  we're 
going  to  be  married  in  that  house?    What 
happens  to  those  plans  of  yours  for  a  happy  [ 
wedding?  If  the  minister  says,  'Who  gives  I 
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$  woman,'  one  of  them  will  say,  'We  do,' 
u  the  other'll  say,  'Oh  no  we  don't!'  " 

They've  had  fights  before."  1  said,  "but 
t''  never  yelled  liar  and  thief.  I'll  talk  to 
|  reverend  about  it.  It's  those  quilts, 
f  y're  working  so  hard  to  finish  them 
j/'re  frazzled  bunches  of  nerves.  Ordi- 
5  ly,  by  now  Sophia  would  have  taken 
j,k  what  she  said,  and  Gram  would  have 
i-ded  over  that  piece  of  calico.  They 
•i  ly  love  each  other — " 

le  said,  "In  the  suitcase  kind  of  life  we're 
j,ig  to  lead,  Maggie,  just  how  do  you 
t  k  we're  going  to  tote  around  those  mas- 
a  works  of  art?" 

Rl  don't  know,"  I  said.  "But  love  me, 
k:  my  patchwork  quilts.  Where  I  go,  they 
palso."  .  .  . 
Veil,  the  week  end  worked  itself  out  all 
tit  and  Eric  and  1  had  a  wonderful  time, 
Iking  in  the  kitchen  while  the  old  ladies 
i:hed,  and  going  for  walks.  I  told  him 
■straighten  out  the  tangled  mess  some- 
h,  and  he  went  back  to  the  city  on  the 
I  Sunday  train. 

rime  was  catching  up  with  us.   Even  the 

■pie  wedding  I  wanted  wasn't  a  thing  that 

|  happened.    I  began  to  suggest  plans. 

made  a  list  of  guests — just  the  neigh- 

s,  people  we'd  known  all  our  lives. 

Bram  said,  "And  what'U  we  have  for  the 

|ation?" 

Let's  let  the  Jericho  Inn  cater,"  I  said. 
iat'11  save  you  the  trouble." 
There'll  be  no  boughten  food  served  at 
»  wedding,"  she  said  firmly,  and  Aunt 
Ihia  must  have  agreed  that  the  suggestion 
unthinkable,  for  she  didn't  contradict. 
im  said,  "Maybe  you  can  get  your  aunt 
Bake  her  dark  fruitcake.  It's  soggy,  but 
is  that  have  strong  stomachs  like  it.  And 
Imake  my  angel  and  with  the  yolks  I'll 
\t  a  golden." 

vunt  Sophia  said,  "Nobody  yet  has  com- 
ined  my  fruitcake  lay  heavy  on  their 
machs,  but  your  grandmother's  angel 
le's  been  known  to  fall — don't  let  her 
'  you  it  hasn't." 

p  BY  this  method  of  statement  and  con- 
tradiction we  determined  what  we 
uld  serve  for  refreshments,  what  all 
ee  of  us  would  wear,  and  where  Eric 
I  I  and  the  minister  would  stand. 
^11  my  life,  whenever  I'd  thought  of  get- 
%  married,  I'd  pictured  the  wedding  in 
im's  little  house.  Now  1  refused  to  be 
parted  by  two  irascible,  loving  and  well- 
led  rugged  individualists.  I  said,  "Of 
irse,  when  the  Big  Day  arrives  you'll 
>p  this  quarreling,  because  happy  the 
Je  the  sun  shines  on."   Gram  said,  "I'll 

happy  to  speak  when  she  speaks,"  and 
!nt  Sophia  said,  "My  worst  enemy 
didn't  accuse  me  of  being  stubborn,  but 

started  it  by  stealing  that  calico.  Heaven 

!y  knows  what  people  will  say  of  my  slip- 
id  work  when  they  sec  the  circles  aren't 
Iked  with  matching  color."  Gram  said, 
I  ah!  If  she  wants  that  old  calico,  it's  mine, 
she's  welcome  to  it  because  1  won't  have 
run  and  spoil  your  Birds  in  Flight  the 
t  time  you  wash  it,  Margaret." 
Eric  came,  the  next  week  end.  The  bat- 
was  still  going  on.  He  said,  "Even  if 
:y  finish  the  quilts,  I  can't  see  how  we 
l  take  them  with  us.  Can't  you  persuade 
m  to  stop  this  production  race?" 
I  said,  "It  would  be  easier  to  stop  the  sun 
its  appointed  rounds.  And  don't  bother 
try.  Because  everywhere  that  Maggie 
a  those  quilts  are  going  too." 
The  neighbors  were  invited,  the  gifts  were 
wing  in.  The  minister  was  briefed.  Aunt 
ihia's  delectable  fruitcake  was  ripening 
the  pantry  and  Mr.  Stolski  was  saving 
$s  for  Gram's  angel.  The  two  ladies 
ved  frantically  from  dawn  to  dark. 
rhe  last  week  end  before  the  nuptials  ar- 
ed,  Eric  still  thought  we  were  funny,  me 
i  my  relatives,  but  he'd  grown  to  love 
m  and  he  was  honestly  worried.  When 
rought  him  home  from  the  station,  they 
ed  their  silvery  heads  for  his  kiss  but 
not  take  their  eyes  from  their  sewing. 
am's  hands  shook  so  much  that  I  was 
fried  about  her  heart.  And  if  Aunt  So- 
la didn't  get  over  her  mad  soon,  sure  as 
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Satan  she  would  have  one  of  her  liver  at- 
tacks. 

Eric  said  sternly,  "You  two  are  going  to 
bury  the  hatchet.  A  week  from  today,  I'm 
going  to  take  your  Margaret  away,  and 
none  of  us  know  when  you'll  see  her  again. 
We  can't  leave  you  in  this  condition."  Si- 
lence. We  stood  and  watched  them.  He 
drew  me  away.  "How  about  it,"  he  said. 
"Isn't  this  a  problem  for  the  clergy?" 

"You  go  telephone  him,"  I  said.  "Ask 
him  for  supper.  They'll  have  to  listen  to 
him.  Tell  him  to  bear  down  heavy  on  that 
angle  about  how  can  they  expect  to  get  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  if  they  don't  love 
each  other." 

While  he  was  gone  I  set  about  getting 
supper.  That  developed  into  another  of 
those  pickle  races,  for  now  they  had  two 
men  to  ply  with  pickles.  Did  I  say  they 
were  pushing  eighty?  The  way  they  flew 
up  and  down  those  cellar  stairs,  they  acted 
a  lot  younger  than  I  felt. 

THE  Reverend  Giles,  immaculate  in  his 
turn-around  collar,  was  very  sober  but 
he  had  a  glint  in  his  eye.  He  drew  me  aside. 
"I've  been  sleuthing,"  he  said.  "I  knew  I'd 
seen  that  piece  of  cloth  before.  I  went  to 
call  on  Miss  Francie  Todd  this  afternoon 
and — •"  Just  then  my  relatives  grabbed 
him,  one  on  each  side. 

We  got  through  supper  nicely,  and  Eric 
and  1  congratulated  ourselves,  for  clearly, 
in  the  minister's  presence,  no  more  charges 
of  "liar"  and  "thief"  were  going  to  be  ex- 
changed. Eric  said  blandly,  "Isn't  it  good 
to.  sit  down  together  one  happy  family?" 
Great-Aunt  Sophia  and  Gram  smiled 
sweetly.  They  did  not  speak.  The  Reverend 
Giles  was  a  smart  chap;  those  saccharine 
smiles  didn't  fool  him  one  bit.  He  and  the 
ladies  moved  into  the  parlor,  and  Eric  and 
1  started  to  do  the  dishes. 

They  both  seized  their  quilts  before  they 
sat  down.  The  quilts,  colorful  as  Joseph's 
coat,  billowed  over  the  parlor.  The  week 
before,  the  patching  had  finished  in  a  dead 
heat.  Gram  got  hers  on  the  frames  first, 
and  the  Ladies'  Aid  came  and  tied  it.  The 
next  day  they  returned  to  tie  the  Double 
Wedding  Ring.  1  fed  those  ladies  both  days, 
dashing  all  day  long  between  quilting  room 
and  kitchen,  filling  teapots  and  plates  of 
cake.  Now  Gram  and  Aunt  Sophia  were 
frantically  hemming,  for  it  was  a  long,  long 
way  around  those  sides. 

The  reverend  cleared  bis  throat  and  said, 
"H'mmm.  The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver."  They  smiled  respectfully.  He  said 
h'mmm  again.  "Margaret  will  have  two 
beautiful  quilts  to  remember  you  by.  Will 
she  remember  that  you  spoiled  her  wedding 
because  neither  of  you  would  swallow  her 
pride  and  speak  kindly  to  the  other?" 

Gram  raised  her  pretty  head  and  fluttered 
her  eyes  and  said,  "You  don't  understand, 
Mr.  Giles.  My  own  sister  called  me  a  thief." 
Aunt  Sophia  raised  her  severe  head  and 
glared  at  him  and  said,  "You  certainly  don't 
understand,  Reverend.   She  is  one." 

"Let  me  look  at  the  bone  of  contention 
again,"  the  reverend  commanded. 

"1  used  mine  all  up,"  Aunt  Sophia 
snapped.  "If  I'd  had  the  piece  my  sister 
took,  my  niece's  quilt  wouldn't  be  the  hig- 
gledy-piggledy piece  of  work  it  is!" 

Gram  burrowed  in  her  bag.  "Here's  what 
she  raised  all  the  hurrah  about,"  Gram 
said.  "It's  cheap,  shoddy  goods.  1  wouldn't 
spoil  my  granddaughter's  gift  by  using  it." 
"Stop!"  the  reverend  cried  dramatically. 
"Will  you  two  be  quiet!" 

He  waved  a  piece  of  yellow  cloth  aloft. 
Gram  gawped,  her  rosebud  mouth  open. 
Aunt  Sophia  stared.  You  could  have  heard 
a  pin  drop  and  Eric  caught  my  arm  so  I 
wouldn't  rattle  dishes.  "I  called  on  Miss 
Francie  Todd  this  afternoon,"  he  said 
slowly.  "Miss  Todd  is  constructing  a  Log 
Cabin.  Her  eyes  are  poorly  and  she  asked 
me  to  help  her  match  some  yellows  for  the 
chimneys.  I  asked  her  how  she  happened 
to  come  by  one  particular  piece  of  cloth. 
She  said  it  was  given  to  her  by  her  sainted 
mother.  Her  mother,  she  said,  had  received 
it  from  a  girlhood  friend  before  that  friend 
died.   Mrs.  Mathilda  Hammond." 


"Oh,  my  stars!"  Gram  clapped  her  hand 
over  her  mouth.  "Oh,  my  stars- — now  1 
remember.  Mama  had  a  length  of  this.  She 
was  so  choice  of  it  she  wouldn't  use  it.  She 
divided  it  and  cut  it  up  for  old  Mrs.  Todd 
and — and  my  sister  and  me.  Oh,  my  stars, 
1  said  it  was  shoddy  goods,  and  it  belonged 
to  Mama!" 

"So  my  sister  didn't  steal  it,"  Aunt  So- 
phia said.  Her  voice  was  so  low  Eric  and  I 
in  the  kitchen  hung  breathless  on  every 
word. 

"There!"  The  Reverend  Giles  put  his 
arm  about  each,  and  tried  to  draw  them 
together,  to  kiss.  And  there  he  made  his 
mistake,  because  they  couldn't  be  rushed 
or  forced.  Each  pulled  away  like  a  balky 
mule.  Sophia  said,  "If  my  sister  wasn't 
stubborn  as  a  pig  on  ice  this  could  have 
been  prevented." 

"Same  to  her,  same  to  her!"  Gram 
shrilled.  "Who's  stubborn  as  a  pig  on  ice? 
Who  called  me  a  thief?" 

"Look,  ladies,  look!"  But  he  had  lost  his 
golden  opportunity.  The  lips  of  those  two 
were  locked  so  tight,  not  even  the  trump  of 
doom  would  open  them.  He  said  uncer- 
tainly, "The  cause  of  your  anger  is  gone. 
Will  you  speak  now?  I  appeal  to  you  as 
good  upstanding  women  of  the  church." 
No  answer. 

1  started  to  fumble  for  my  handkerchief. 
Any  hope  I  had  for  a  peaceful  wedding  day 
was  going  down  the  drain  now,  for  good. 

Then  the  reverend  got  mad.  He  picked 
up  his  hat.  He  said  in  thunderous  tones, 
"There  will  be  no  wedding!" 

Eric  caught  the  drift  immediately.  He 
charged  into  the  parlor.  "We'll  save  all 
this  fuss,"  he  said  briskly.  "No  wedding, 
no  collation,  nothing.  Margaret  and  1  will 
go  to  town  and  the  city  clerk  will  marry  us, 
and  nobody  will  be  there  bawling  like  fish- 
wives." 

"It  wouldn't  be  legal!"  Gram  gasped. 

"It  would  be  quite  legal,"  the  reverend 
said,  "and  much  the  best  way.  I  approve 
heartily.  Good  evening,  ladies.  Thank  you 
for  the  supper.  I  hope  your  consciences 
allow  you  to  rest  easy  this  night,  for  you 
have  denied  your  Margaret  the  last  possi- 
bility of  a  happy  wedding." 

"Stop,  stop!"  Gram  tried  to  speak,  but 
Sophia  found  the  words  first.  "Stop,  Rev- 
erend!   I  won't  have  it  on  my  conscience." 

Gram  found  her  voice  then,  all  right. 
"You  won't  have  it  on  your  conscience,  So- 
phia? She's  my  own  granddaughter.  I  guess 
my  conscience  is  just  as  lively  as  yours. 
You  and  your  conscience!" 

Gram's  voice  was  high,  but  Aunt  Sophia's 
rose  two  tones  higher.  "You  and  your  con- 
science, Selina!  Remember  that  time  when 
you  were  five  years  old  and  we  fell  in  the 
brook?  You  know  1  didn't  push  you,  but 
that  didn't  stoD  you  from  telling  Mama 
that  I  did." 

Well,  we  got  married.    And  they  spoke. 

WHEN  it  was  over,  and  we  were  on  the 
train,  and  the  Jericho  hills,  blue  and 
serene,  slid  away  into  the  distance,  Eric  and 
I  looked  out  the  window  at  those  two  on  the 
platform.  They  stood  there  waving  good-by 
to  me  and  the  tears  ran  down  their  faces. 
But  they  were  still  jawing  at  each  other  be- 
cause, after  all  the  furor.  Gram's  angel  cake 
did  fall,  just  a  wee  bit.  And  one  of  the 
guests  broke  a  tooth  on  a  nutshell  in  Great- 
Aunt  Sophia's  fruitcake.  Eric  turned  to  me. 
He  was  holding  my  hand  tight,  so  I  wouldn't 
cry,  remembering  those  two  dear  faces,  the 
stern  one  and  the  sweet  chubby  one,  watch- 
ing me  go.  He  said,  "Maggie,  the  Reverend 
Giles  is  a  nice  gent.  Did  you  hear  his 
parting  shot?  He  was  quoting  Scripture,  1 
guess,  and  it  sounded  like  this:  'Fear  not, 
for  your  comforter  cometh!'  " 

But  I  had  more  immediate  worries. 
There  was  that  enormous  billowing  parcel, 
tied  with  rope,  in  the  rack  over  our  heads. 
Wherever  we  went,  those  quilts  were  going 
with  us.  One  way  or  another,  we'd  cram 
them  into  the  trunk — even  if  Eric  had  to 
leave  out  his  overcoat  and  three  or  four 
suits  to  make  room  for  them.  We  Yankee 
women  are  a  determined  lot — as  I  may 
have  said  before.  the  end 
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Never  a  man  to  rush  into  th  ing<»r  Lesher 
thought  it  over  carefully  and  finally  allowed 
that  he  could.  That  was  the  beginning.  The 
two  men  returned  the  following  Sunday, 
bringing  friends,  who  in  turn  brought  or 
told  other  friends.  The  next  thing  the 
Leshers  knew  they  were  serving  40  and  50 
people  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

Today  the  restaurant  is  celebrating  its 
35th  year  of  continuous  operation.  From 
time  to  time  Lesher  has  leased  it  to  other 
people  who  kept  it  going  while  he  attended 
to  his  store  and  other  outside  matters — he 
served  as  a  county  commissioner  for  12 
years — but  he  always  has  gone  back  into  it. 
He  fina/lly  went  back  permanently  around 
1927.   / 

Lesher  is  a  short,  stout  man  with  gold- 
rimme/d  spectacles  and  a  shock  of  steel-gray 
hair.  /  He  was  born  sixty-seven  years  ago 
in  nearby  Upper  Tolpenhocken  Township, 
the  son  of  a  farmer-butcher,  and  he  often 
likes  to  say  that  for  the  first  20-odd  years 
of  his  life  he  knew  nothing  but  work.  There 
are  determined  lines  around  his  mouth,  and 
he  looks  as  though  he  would  make  up  his 
mind  deliberately  and  change  it  reluctantly, 
but  his  customary  expression  is  a  hearty, 
pleasant  one,  and  he  welcomes  friends  and 
strangers  alike  with  the  same  calm  good 
nature,  the  air  of  a  well-fed  man  at  peace 
with  the  universe. 

His  restaurant  is  as  unostentatious  as  the 
man  himself.  It  is  a  rectangular  frame  and 
stucco  building  of  three  stories  set  right  on 
the  highway,  the  roof  of  its  porch  supported 
by  metal  posts  still  rigged  with  hitching 
rings.  The  main  entrance  is  through  a 
small  taproom.  A  shelf  behind  the  poplar- 
wood  bar  displays  a  small  selection  of 
liquors,  but  it  also  holds  an  abundance  of 
candy,  nuts,  chewing  gum.  cigars  and  chew- 
ing tobacco,  road  maps,  and  a  picture  of 
George  Washington.  Lesher  doesn't  do 
much  bar  business:  "I  keep  schnapps  be- 
cause a  few  ask  for  it,"  he  says. 

Never  Old  Enough  to  Retire 

A  few  old  gentlemen  of  the  surrounding 
countryside,  mostly  retired  farmers,  like 
to  sit  quietly  in  the  barroom.  playing 
euchre,  smoking  their  pipes  and  nodding 
affably  to  everyone  who  enters.  They  wear 
checkered  shirts,  lev  is  or  work  pants  and 
high-topped  boots,  and  de- 
spile  their  age  they  appear 
rugged  enough  to  go  out  and 
do  a  day's  work  with  a  plow 
and  a  team  on  a  moment's  no- 
tice. "Retirement  doesn't  go 
down  with  these  people  around 
here,"  1  esher  savs.  One  man. 
Malilon  Focht,  seventy  seven. 
retired  from  farming  16  veais 
ago  but  he  turns  up  at  Lesher's 
place  every  Sunday  and  acts  as 
"headwaiter."  His  wile  comes 
along  to  help  serve.  "I  hey're 
well  off,"  lesher  says,  "but 
they  wouldn't  think  of  not 
WOl  king." 

When  the  traveler  first  en- 
ters the  bote),  he  goes  to  the 
bar  and  registers  with  Walter 
Luckenbill.  the  bartender  and 
cashier,  a  man  of  tremendous 
girth  whose  wife  is  head  cook. 
I  he  customer  is  assigned  a 
number  and  goes  into  a  room 
at  the  left  of  the  bar,  furnished 
with  a  long  bench  and  a  row  of 
chairs,  to  wait  until  his  turn 
arrives. 

One  Sunday  last  spring,  the 
occupants  of  the  waiting  room 
included  two  New  York  men 
who  looked  like  stockbrokers 
and  -a  fashionably  dressed 
woman,  an  elderly  couple 
from  Delaware,  three  girls  of 
college  age  in  Faster  bonnets 
and    bright-colored   dresses,   a 


molherly-looking  woman  who  said  she  was 
from  Providence.  Rhode  Island,  and  her 
two  tall  sons,  dressed  in  lumbeijackets  and 
work  pants,  a  steel  company  executive  from 
Pittsburgh  and  his  male  secretary,  and  two 
young  family  groups,  one  with  three  chil- 
dren and  the  other  with  four.  At  first  these 
people  sat  about  self-consciously,  as  stran- 
gers in  lobbies  do,  conversing  softly  within 
their  own  groups,  not  mixing. 

An  hour  later,  in  the  dining  room,  it  was 
as  though  some  Pennsylvania  Dutch  wood 
sprite  had  been  at  work  on  the  group  with 
a  friendship  philter.  One  of  the  brokers 
had  his  coat  off.  displaying  brilliant  red  and 
yellow  galluses.  His  wife,  the  lady  of 
fashion,  was  animatedly  discussing  child 
behavior  with  one  of  the  young  mothers. 
The  steel  executive  was  telling  a  joke  to  the 
old  man  from  Delaware,  and  the  two  young 
men  in  lumberjackets  were  kidding  the  col- 
lege girls.  F.verybody,  between  bites,  was 
busy  passing  plates  and  asking  if  anybody 
wanted  anything,  and  everybody  was  eating 
with  inordinate  gusto. 

This  sort  of  thing  goes  on  all  the  time, 
since  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  is  highly 


From  time  to  time  in  future  issues 
Collier's  will  offer  more  articles  de- 
scribing some  of  the  nation's  most  in- 
teresting and  satisfying  eating  places 


conducive  to  fellowship  and  the  food  is  a 
wonderfully  effective  catalyst.  The  dining 
room  seats  about  125  people,  on  hardwood, 
round-backed  chairs,  at  long  tables  Lesher 
himself  made  some  years  ago  (anywhere 
from  8  to  20  sit  at  one  table).  The  wall- 
paper is  a  red  and  green  clover  print;  the 
woodwork  is  bright  green;  there  are  two 
gilt  mirrors  and  a  few  reproductions  of  oil 
paintings  of  farm  scenes. 

In  a  word,  the  place  looks  like  (and  in- 
deed is)  a  simple  farm  dwelling.  Lesher 
and  his  wife  sleep  upstairs  in  an  adjoining 
building.  Mrs.  Lesher,  a  placid,  gray- 
haired  grandmother,  can  be  seen  at  a  table 
outside  the  kitchen  door  every  day,  crochet- 
ing a  bedspread  or  tablecloth,  smiling 
benevolently  at  the  patrons. 

The    waitresses    are    attractive,    happy- 
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Driving  Urge 


When  the  city's  as  hot  as  the  kiln  of  a  potter 
And  its  thousands  of  people  just  make  it  seem  hotter, 
It  occurs  to  us,  as  we  all  sit  around  damply, 
That  a  ride  in  the  country  would  cool  us  off  amply. 
So  it's  into  the  car  and  then  out  on  the  highways 
In  search  of  the  little-known  shady  green  byways — 
Where  we  meet  all  the  thousands  (already  referred 

to) 
It's  also  occurred  to. 

— FRANK    R.   CANNING 


looking  housewives  and  high-school  girls 
from  the  neighborhood.  There  are  usually 
from  four  to  eight  of  them  watching  over 
the  tables.  As  quickly  as  a  dish  is  empty 
they  whisk  it  to  the  kitchen  and  refill  it; 
they  all  seem  determined  that  no  one  shall 
leave  until  he  has  done  his  full  share  toward 
depleting  the  contents  of  the  plates.  When 
business  is  at  a  peak  on  Sunday,  Lesher  and 
his  son-in-law,  Charles  Anthony,  take  a 
hand  in  setting  tables,  clearing  them  and 
carrying  in  hot  dishes. 

A  Visit  to  the  Kitchen 

The  main  kitchen  is  no  bigger  than  that 
of  the  average  Berks  County  farmhouse. 
About  12  feet  by  18,  it  is  adjoined  by  a 
small  dishwashing  alcove  and  supplemented 
by  a  tiny  separate  building  where  some  of 
the  roasting  and  baking  is  done.  The 
kitchen  staff  consists  of  strong,  red-faced, 
uniformly  cheerful  farm  women,  wearing 
bright  print  dresses  and  heavy  aprons. 

Mrs.  Lesher,  who  formerly  did  all  the 
cooking,  had  to  stop  about  a  dozen  years 
ago  because  of  failing  health.  She  was  re- 
placed by  Mrs.  Florence  Luckenbill,  who 
had  never  cooked  commercially  before.  "I 
run  this  kitchen  just  like  1  used  to  run  the 
one  on  the  farm,"  she  says. 

Mrs.  Luckenbill  and  her  assistants — 
three  or  four  women  help  her  on  week  ends, 
but  on  weekdays  she  operates  pretty  much 
on  her  own — learned  to  cook  from  their 
mothers,  who  in  turn  learned  from  their 
mothers.  They've  been  doing  it  so  long 
that  it  has  become  almost  instinctive.  When 
asked  for  recipes,  they're  hard  pressed  to 
deliver  details. 

One  day,  watching  a  cook  take  a  tremen- 
dous platter  of  roast  chicken  out  of  an  oven, 
a  visitor  said,  "What's  your  secret  for  roast- 
ing chicken,  anyhow?" 

"Vy,"  said  the  lady,  "there's  not  such  a 
secret — vc  chust  roast  it,  so." 

Mrs.  Luckenbill  confided  that  her  method 
of  roasting  fowl  is  no  different  from  that  of 
any  other  housewife — she  follows  the  same 
general  rules  laid  down  in  most  plain  Amer- 
ican cookbooks — but  she  suspects  that  the 
distinctive  taste  a  bird  acquires  in  her 
kitchen  may  come  from  a  mashed-potato 
stuffing  she  uses.  Her  recipe  goes  this  way: 
Boil  enough  potatoes  so  that  when  they're 
mashed  they'll  fill  two  cups. 
Chop  a  medium-sized  onion 
and  simmer  it  in  lard  until  soft, 
but  not  brown.  Take  a  cup  of 
bread  crumbs,  preferably  stale 
ones,  one  egg,  parsley  and  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Mix  all  in- 
gredients together,  mashing 
the  potatoes  with  enough  milk 
and  butter  to  moisten  the  mix- 
ture— but  don't  let  it  get  too 
moist.  Add  a  pinch  of  sage. 
This  makes  about  three  and  a 
half  cups,  or  enough  stuffing 
for  a  four-  or  five-pound 
chicken;  it  makes  a  nice  change 
from  the  traditional  bread, 
chestnut  or  oyster  stuffing. 

Potatoes  figure  prominently 
in  many  of  the  Shartlesville 
Hotel  dishes  for  obvious  rea- 
sons: a  farm  housewife  has  to 
provide  nutritious,  inexpensive 
dishes  that  will  satisfy  her  rav- 
enous menfolk.  This  is  why 
chicken  potpie,  which  is  not  a 
pie  at  all,  but  a  kind  of  stew, 
has  always  occupied  an  impor- 
tant position  on  the  menu. 

Mrs.  Luckenbill  first  makes 
a  dough  from  three  cups  of 
flour,  three  eggs,  half  a  tea- 
spoon of  baking  powder  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  She  mixes  this 
together,  wets  it  with  milk  un- 
til it  has  gone  just  beyond  the 
sticky  stage,  rolls  it  and  then 
cuts    it    into    two-inch    strips, 


sprinkling  it  with  flour  as  she  works.  Ne 
she  puts  the  dough  in  a  pot,  in  layers 
pieces  of  boned  cooked  chicken  and  sli'l 
of  raw  potatoes,  and  onions  and  celery,  i 
adds  water  about  halfway  to  the  top  of 
ingredients.   She  seasons  it  with  parsley  ; 
pepper   and    salt.     The   amount    of  dot 
in   her   recipe   is   enough    for   five   or 
people.   The  stew  simmers  until  the  dot 
is  soft,  and  as  long  thereafter  as  the  hostj 
wishes. 

Another  favorite  potato  dish,  one  th 
excellent  for  utilizing  leftovers,  can  be  i 
in  a  casserole  in  any  proportions  des 
Mrs.  Luckenbill  says.    She  takes  a  layer] 
ground  meat  (any  kind  of  meat,  even 
sage),  a  layer  of  mashed  potatoes,  a  la 
of  tomato  sauce  and  one  of  bread  crun 
adds  pepper  and  salt,  puts  a  beaten  egg  I 
top,  and  bakes  this  until  its  top  is  bro\ 
The  layers  can  be  repeated  if  the  casserl 
is  deep,  and  can  be  supplemented  by  lay! 
of  fresh  or  canned  vegetables. 

The  abundant  menu  at  the  hotel  invii- 
ably  tempts  guests  to  overeat.  Many  a  ] 
York-to-Pittsburgh  motor  trip  has  temjj 
rarily  bogged  down  at  Shartlesville  to  i 
the  tourists  to  enjoy  a  nap  after  a  full  m«| 
Heavy,  hearty  eating  has  always  been 
common  in  the  hotel  that  Lesher  has] 
scratch  his  head  to  recall  trenchermen 
impressed  him  particularly.     One  day 
long  ago,  he  was  sitting  in  the  taproom 
his  friend,  Doc  George  W.  Fehr,  a  retij 
vendor  of  dandelion  tonic  who  now  live 
one  of  the  hotel's  eight  rooms. 

Doc  Fehr  is  in  his  seventies  and  he 
known  Lesher  a  long  time,  and  he  was 
ing  to  help  remember  some  exception 
big  meals. 

"There  was  one  lady,"  Doc  Fehr  recall1 
"I  heard  say  to  her  husband,  'You've 
the  price  of  the  dinner,  now  eat.  After  tf] 
I'm  not  going  to  cook  for  a  week.'    I 
member  he  ate  so  much  he  could  harj 
move." 

I  esher  nodded.    "Yes,  and  there  was  tl 
party  that  stayed  at  the  table  for  four  hoi 
eating  all  the  time." 

"It  was  a  rainy  day,"  Doc  Fehr  said.) 
remember  that.  And  how  about  the  n| 
that  ate  the  12  chicken  drumsticks?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Lesher.    "You  km] 
Doc,  I  like  to  see  them  eat.    I  like  ther 
sit  and  fress  until  it's  all,''  he  added,  us 
two  expressions  peculiar  to  the  locality. 

Unperturbed  by  Competitors 

Lesher  means  what  he  says.     He  has 
time  for  restaurants  that  serve  mere  eig 
course  meals  and  try  to  keep  their  patnj 
moving.     Two  restaurants  that  are   fira 
imitations  of  his  have  sprung  up  in  the 
few  years  in  the  Berks  County  section, 
he  doesn't  mind;  he  wishes  all  eating  plal 
were  like  his.    The  only  guests  he  doe?[ 
welcome    wholeheartedly   are   those   oc| 
sional  ones  who   feel   that  the   bounte 
spread,  and  his  urging  to  eat  more,  entl 
them  to  make  sandwiches  of  the  chicll 
and  meat  and  carry  them  off  on  the  ro| 
But   when  he  sees  a  guest  doing  this, 
doesn't  make  an  issue  of  it. 

Lesher  has  a  photographic  memory  ' 
faces,  and  the  next  time  the  guest  shel 
up,  he  sees  to  it  that  the  waitresses  aril 
little  less  eager  to  keep  the  chicken  pla| 
filled. 

Some  years  ago.  a  lady  of  the  neighb 
hood  used  to  tell  friends  that  she  suppll 
herself  with  enough  chicken  to  last  a  w<j 
just  by  eating  at  Lesher's  on  Sunday.  Wt\ 
of  this  got  to  Lesher,  who  watched 
lady  constantly,  but  never  was  able  to  fig| 
out  how  she  was  getting  away  with  f 
Finally  she  died,  and  he  then  learned  tl 
she  had  had  a  skirt  lined  with  oilcloth  ;l 
equipped  with  pockets.  Strangely  enoul 
he  accepted  her  thievery  as  a  mute  comif 
ment.  "If  a  body  went  to  all  that  troubkf 
take  the  food,  it  must've  been  pretty  gool 
he  said.  the  i| 
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ght  away  when  Wilford  finally  got  around 

confessing  what  he  had  done  that  day  in 

wn.    It  was  after  supper  and  Verge  was 

luatting  on  the  porch  steps,  cleaning  his 

[Be  and  listening  silently  as  Wilford  bab- 

ed  on  apologetically. 

'That  sure  was  a  fool  trick,  Wilford," 

erge  said  after  a  bit.   "But  it  don't  change 

jthing.  There's  nothing  you  can  do  about 

[ister  McGrath  getting  killed  and  there  is 

ithing  he  can  do  about  it  either.   There's 

rthing  any  mortal  in  Tygarts  County  or  in 

e  whole  state  of  West  Virginia  can  do 

rout  it." 

,  Then  Wilford  was  still  for  a  while  before 
:  pulled  out  the  Manila  envelope  and  told 
s  brother  about  the  five  one-hundred-dol- 
jr  bills.  Verge  laid  down  the  rifle  and  came 
'p  on  the  porch  to  the  rocker  where  Wil- 
jrd  sat  and  took  the  envelope  out  of  his 
4nd.  He  looked  at  it  and  then  at  Wilford, 
jt  laughing,  not  angry,  not  glad,  not  seem- 
g  to  think  or  feel  anything  at  all. 
.  'This  will  make  things  a  sight  easier," 
»erge  said.  "It  will  save  a  lot  of  time  and 
iSS,  I  reckon.  It  will  bring  the  day  that 
uch  closer.  I  hope  you  thanked  Mister 
fcGrath,  Wilford." 

"Bud,"  Wilford  stammered.  "I — I  don't 
rcollect  if  I— I — " 

"I  hope  you  did,"  Verge  said  again,  fold- 
g  the  envelope  carefully  and  slipping  it 
,to  his  shirt  pocket.  "That  certainly  was 
al  nice  of  Mister  McGrath  to  do  that, 
'ilford."  .  .  . 

All  that  night  Wilford  listened  to  Verge 
oving  restlessly  about  the  house  and  when 
Jiwn  stood  suddenly  white  against  the  win- 
pws  he  started  from  a  brief,  troubled  slum- 
;r  and  saw  his  brother  by  the  bed,  dressed 
I  the  single  cheap  mail-order  suit  he  pos- 
,ssed,  his  good  white  shirt  a  vivid  wedge 
i  the  shadow,  his  square,  small  face  as 
-.ute  and  baffling  as  ever. 
"Why,  where  you  going  to,  Bud?"  gasped 
'ilford,  struggling  up  under  the  old  Army 
ianket. 

.  "I'm     catching     the     morning     bus     to 
harleston,"  Verge  said.    "I'll   be  gone  a 
)od  long  while,  I  reckon.    Good-by,  Wil- 
Ird." 
"Where?" 

'To  Charleston,"  said  Verge.  "I  told  you 
jat  once.  I'm  going  to  school  with  that 
|ioney." 
"School!"  whispered  Wilford.  "Why, 
iat's  real  fine,  Bud!  A  body  can't  do  with 
>o  much  learning  and  that's  for  certain, 
'hat  kind  of  a  school?" 
'The  kind  of  school,"  said  Verge  (and 
yen  in  the  dim  light  Wilford  could  feel  that 
^e  flat  eyes  were  not  looking  at  him  nor 
^  anything)  "where  I  can  learn  to  kill 
lister  McGrath  the  right  way.  Slow.  So 
|j'll  have  to  look  at  my  face  a  good  long 
ihile  and  know  it's  coming  and  there'll  not 
f  any  way  for  him  to  get  at  that  big  blue 
[istol  of  his.  I  don't  know  when  I'll  be  back. 
te  sure  and  take  good  care  of  the  place, 
/ilford." 

.  And  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  Wilford 
■ad  crept  naked  and  shivering  to  the  dusty 
,indow  and  watched  his  brother's  thin,  mi- 
sgiving shape  fade  into  the  mist,  moving 
.i  inexorably  as  the  piston  of  some  ma- 
,iine. 

jY/^rLFORD  worked  on  alone  at  his  job 
fy  at  the  box  factory  in  town  during  the 
f*l  lonely  months,  moving  about  uneasily, 
^eding  the  companionship  of  his  brother 
|id  yet  dreading  the  day  when  Verge  should 
;turn.  Often  at  night  he  would  start  up  in 
ie  dark,  sweating  and  acrawl  with  panic, 
•eling  suddenly  that  he  should  run  to  Riley 
JcGrath  and  try  again  to  warn  him  some- 
pw  of  the  awful,  unremitting  purpose  of 
|hich  Riley  McGrath  could  not  be  aware 
lasmuch  as  he  had  never  laid  eyes  on 
jergc  Likens'  person.  Until  at  last  it  seemed 
i  Wilford  that  neither  Verge  nor  the  mur- 
>>r  Riley  McGrath  himself  had  ever 
en  existed. 
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In  all  the  sixteen  months  Verge  was 
away,  Wilford  had  received  only  a  penny 
post  card  from  him,  two  weeks  after  the 
morning  he  had  left.  There  was  no  message 
on  it  at  all.  A  penny  post  card  from  a  drug- 
store with  a  picture  of  the  Kanawha  County 
Courthouse,  colored  with  the  cheap,  naive 
innocence  of  flowers  at  a  country  funeral 
and  yet  somehow  in  itself  as  obsessed  and 
malevolent  as  Verge  himself.  No  message 
at  all.  This  would  be  Verge's  way  of  saying 
that  he  had  arrived. 

Of  course,  Riley  McGrath  himself  had 
dismissed  the  whole  business  from  his  mind 
months  before.  Because,  naturally  enough, 
he  had  never  really  been  frightened  in  the 
beginning.  Yet,  for  some  reason,  the  whole 
affair  came  into  his  mind  that  last  morning 
in  Rush  Sigafoose's  barbershop  as  he 
watched  Wilford  drive  down  Beech  Street  in 
the  old  fruit  truck  on  his  way  to  the  box 
factory.  Riley  McGrath  lay  back,  smoth- 
ered and  wallowing  in  Roman  comfort 
beneath  the  steaming  towels.  He  was  chuck- 
ling at  the  memory  of  the  whole  absurd  en- 
counter as  Rush  Sigafoose's  new  barber 
stropped  the  razor  and  whistled  softly  to 
himself. 

"Rush,"  Riley  had  murmured  from  be- 
neath the  steaming  cloths,  "how's  Nevada 
and  the  kids?" 

RUSH  SIGAFOOSE  remembered  that 
part  of  it  well  because  those  were  the 
last  words  Riley  ever  said  to  him.  Yet  it  was 
a  long  time  before  Rush  knew  anything  was 
wrong.  He  had  gone  back  into  the  store- 
room for  some  fresh  linen  and  a  bottle  of 
bay  rum  and  even  then,  after  he  had  been 
puttering  around  the  marble  shelves  for 
nearly  five  minutes,  he  wasn't  on  to  what 
was  going  on  in  the  chair.  And  then  he  saw 
them  in  the  mirror  like  figures  in  some  mon- 
strous waxworks  pantomime:  Riley  Mc- 
Grath, his  head  strained  back  in  the  head 
rest  as  far  as  it  would  go,  his  face  purple  and 
livid  by  turns  and  his  mouth  shaping  idiot 
sounds  that  Rush  could  not  hear  and  didn't 
much  want  to.  Rush  dropped  the  comb 
he  had  been  cleaning  and  started  quickly 
toward  them. 

"Don't  come  a  foot  closer,  Mister  Siga- 
foose,"  Verge  Likens  said  softly,  the  bright, 
hollow-ground  razor  light  as  a  hair  on 
Riley  McGrath's  pulsing  throat.  "For  if 
you  do — I'll  cut  Mister  McGrath  clean 
to  the  neckbone." 

So  Rush  sat  down,  shaking  and  sick  to 
his  stomach,  and  watched  them  there  for 
maybe  half  an  hour,  listening  and  trying  to 
make  out  what  it  was  that  Verge  Likens 
was  saying  to  Riley  McGrath.  Because  that 
was  the  worst  part  of  all:  Verge  taking  the 
pains  to  shave  Riley  and  then  telling  him 
who  he  was  and  talking  to  him  all  that  ter- 
rible time  with  the  cold,  honed  Sheffield 
blade  pressed  taut  against  the  fat  folds  of 
Riley's  throat:  taking  all  that  time  to  kill  a 
man  and  all  the  while  talking  to  him  in  that 
flat,  crooning   whisper. 

Rush  Sigafoose  used  to  tell  that  part  of 
the  story  next  to  last  and  then  he  would 
always  wind  up  the  telling  in  the  same  way. 
He'd  tell  about  Verge  going  to  barber  col- 
lege down  in  the  capital  city  for  a  year  and 
a  half  on  that  five  hundred  dollars  just  to 
learn  how  to  kill  a  man  slow.  And  how  he 
came  back  to  Tygarts  County  at  last  and 
took  a  cheap  room  in  the  hotel  by  the  depot 
and  dropped  by  to  pester  Rush  Sigafoose 
about  a  job  every  morning  for  nearly  a 
month. 

Rush  had  finally  hired  him  the  morning 
before — not  knowing  him  from  Adam  him- 
self— and  that  was  the  holy  irony  of  it. 
Rush  always  said  thai  Verge  Likens  was  the 
darnedest  natural-born  barber  he'd  ever 
seen  He  swore  to  that.  Because  when  Doc 
Brake  came  down  from  the  courthouse  that 
morning  and  looked  at  Riley  McGrath's 
body  he  said  there  wasn't  so  much  as  a  mark 
on  his  throat.  Not  so  much  as  a  single 
scratch.  the  end 


Afar  d 'is  said 
and  done  -  nothing 

brighter,  longer  kstitrf 
shwe-cosfe/es$ltoof 


Newer  ears  need  only  Simoniz  to 
clean  and  beautify  the  finish... a 
single,  simple  operation.  On  older 
cars,  first  use  Simoniz  Kleener 
(Liquid  or  Paste)  to  clean  the  finish. 
Then  Simoniz  for  lasting  beauty. 
THE  SIMONIZ  COMPANY,  CHICAGO  16,  ILL 


Simonizing — finest  beauty 
treatment  for  your  car! 

Why  waste  your  time  on  a  shine  that  quickly 
fades?  Simonizing  lasts  months  longer  —  gives 
your  car  a  far  brighter  sparkle  for  only  a  few 
pennies!  Then,  too — Simonizing  really  protects  and 
prolongs  finish  life  .  .  .  keeps  colors  from  fading! 

To  safely  clean  your  car  and  give  it  a  "quickie 
slick-up,"  use  Simoniz  Kleener  with  the  added 
miracle  ingredient,  "Alkone".  For  a  lasting, 
protective  shine  that  has  never  been  equalled, 
follow  up  Simoniz  Kleener  with  world-famous 
Simoniz.  Insist  on  this  Deluxe  Beauty 
Treatment  for  your  car! 

MOTORISTS  WISE 

SIMONIZ 

GIVES  CARS  LASTING  BEAUTY 


THE  SOONER  YOU  SIMONIZ  YOUR  CAR  THE  BETTER! 
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Canada  Dry  Charlie: 
"Drink  up,  every- 
body. I  get  almost 
as  much  fun  serv- 
ing you  folks  Can- 
ada Dry  Ginger 
Ale  as  you  get  out 
of  drinking  it!" 


CANADA 
DRY 


Cliffie  and  Scampy: 

"Everybody  wants 
to  get  into  the  act 

—  the  'Ginger- 
Upper'  act!  Can't 
blame  'em  though 

—  Canada  Dry's 
tops!" 


// 


America's  First  Family  of  Beverages" 
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Night  Life  in  the  Three-Eye  Leagut 
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background  in  philosophy  and  a  vocabu- 
lary that  would  frighten  you.  And  besides 
that,  he's  a  darn'  good  left-handed  pitcher. 
He  won  the  pennant  for  me  last  season 
with  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Pony 
League. 

Carnevale  told  Jurges  that  he  draws 
heavily  for  his  baseball  responsibilities  on 
the  two  years  of  psychology  he  took  at 
Canisius  College,  where  he  majored  in  eco- 
nomics— also  not  a  bad  subject  for  a  man 
who  is  going  to  manage  in  the  minors.  Otto 
Denning,  who  manages  the  Waterloo  White 
Hawks,  a  White  Sox  subsidiary,  spends  his 
winters  in  deep  conversation  with  a  Chicago 
friend  of  a  psychiatric  bent,  the  better  to 
learn  how  to  handle  the  kids  entrusted  to 
him. 

A  manager  in  the  Three-Eye  has  to  be 
all  things  to  his  players — trainer,  counselor 
and  spiritual  adviser.  There  is  no  role  which 
he  may  not  be  called  upon  to  fill.  When 
Carnevale  found  the  infield  at  Terre  Haute's 
Memorial  Stadium  was  in  such  shape  as  to 
be  a  positive  invitation  to  dental  bills,  he 
wasted  no  time  harrying  the  municipal  au- 
thorities to  have  it  curried. 

Manicuring  a  Rough  Diamond 

Instead  he  drove  his  own  sedan  on  the 
field,  hitched  a  harrow  to  the  rear  bumper, 
had  one  of  his  catchers,  Jim  Turner,  sit  on 
the  drag  to  weigh  it  down  and  proceeded  to 
do  his  own  manicuring  job  on  the  terrain. 

One  of  the  legends  of  the  Three-Eye  is 
that  that  league  made  it  possible  for  Jack 
Onslow  to  become  a  major-league  manager, 
something  Jack  may  not  regard  entirely  as 
an   unmixed   blessing.    In    1947,  Jack  was 


called  to  replace  Johnny  Mostil  as  manage 
at  Waterloo  in  late  June.  The  White  Hawk 
were  in  sixth  place  then  and  all  Onslow 
huffing  and  puffing  couldn't  get  them  an 
higher  than  fifth  on  the  morning  of  the  fin; 
day,  Labor  Day. 

But  Terre  Haute,  which  was  secure! 
anchored  in  second  place,  beat  the  fourtl 
place  Evansville  team  twice  in  the  closin 
double-header  and  thereby  dropped  them  t 
fifth. 

Waterloo,  boosted  to  fourth  place,  wer 
on  to  win  the  Shaughnessy  Play-offs.  Th 
so  pleased  the  White  Sox  powers  that  the 
advanced  Onslow  to  Memphis  the  folio 
ing  year  and  Happy  Jack  finished  second  i 
the  Southern  Association.  Onslow  the 
was  rewarded,  if  that's  the  word,  with  th 
managership  of  the  Chicago  White  Sox, 
post  he  held  until  May  of  this  year. 

There  is  a  story  within  a  story  to  thos 
1947  play-offs.  After  Terre  Haute  had  wo 
the  first  game  of  the  Labor  Day  doubl 
header  the  club  was  assured  of  a  spot  in  th 
play-offs.  Had  it  lost  the  second  game 
Evansville,  it  could  have  begun  the  play-o: 
with  Evansville,  the  fourth-place  team,  thei 
and  there.  But  by  winning  the  second  gam 
and  eliminating  Evansville,  the  Terre  Haut 
team  was  forced  to  make  the  long  trek  ti 
Waterloo. 

As  the  victorious  Terre  Haute  playe 
clambered  into  their  bus  to  begin  the  Ion 
haul,  Willie  (Puddin'head)  Jones,  now  th 
third-sacker  of  the  Philadelphia  National: 
sighed  a  deep  sigh  and  put  into  words  wh 
must  have  been  in  the  minds  of  all:  "Wh; 
oh,  why,  did  we  have  to  go  and  win  tha 
second  game  and  let  ourselves  in  for  tl 
ride?" 
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"The  reason  I  don't  think  he's  serious  is 
he's  always  giving  me  expensive  presents" 


WILLIAM 
VON    RIEGEN 
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w  test 


Enjoy  Canada  Dry  at 
your  favorite  fountain 
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ie  bus  ride  is  the  symbol  of  the  Three- 

A  bellhop  in  the  Montrose  Hotel  in 

;ir  Rapids  wanted   to  know  a  visitor's 

lion    of    Bob    Brooks,    the    sports    an- 

uineer  for  KCRG.   Bob  is  the  only  broad- 

in  the  Three-Eye  who  goes  around 

:ircuit,  making  "'live"  broadcasts,  while 

announcers  do  a  ticker-tape  re-cre- 

i  of  the  road  games.   As  a  result,  Brooks 

> considerable  prestige,  and  deservedly  so. 

dw  did  he  compare,  the  bellhop  wanted 

know,  with  announcers  like  Red  Barber 

jid  Mel  Allen   who   annually   handle   the 

forld  Series? 

"Well,"  hedged  the  tourist,  "Barber  and 

fllen  certainly  know  a  lot  of  baseball." 

"So  does  Bob  know  his  stuff."  vehemently 

erted   the   bellhop.     "And   after   all.    he 

noiild.    He  travels  right  in   the  hits  with 

e  players." 

Baseball  Scribes  Learn,  Too 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  probably  is  no 

Iter  school  for  baseball  for  a  sportscaster 

r  a  sports   writer)    than    a    bus    full    of 

ree-Eye  Leaguers.   The  kids  are  learning 

iseball   as   they   go,   the   hard   way,   and 

eir   fellow    travelers    have    a    chance    to 

am  it  along  with  them. 

Brooks,  who  is  somewhat  younger  than 

major-league  opposite  numbers,  doesn't 

em  to  mind  the  bus  jumps.    "Take  the 

de  we  had  from  Cedar  Rapids  to  Terre 

ante,"  he  explained.  "We  left  about  seven 

the  morning  when  everything  was  rosy 

id  dewy,  and  then,  as  dusk  fell  and  the 

oon    came    up    over    the    cornfields,    the 

ayers  would  start  a  community  sing.   No- 

idy  has  an  especially  good  voice,  but  there 

as  something  pleasant  and  heart-warming 

out  it." 

Incidentally,  major-league  broadcasters 
ho  are  inclined  to  cavil  about  the  com- 
ercials  they  have  to  read  in  the  course  of  a 
all  game  might  be  interested  to  learn  that 
rooks's  broadcasts  of  the  Cedar  Rapids 
ames  are  supported  by  no  fewer  than  10 
ponsors.  And  he  works  the  games  alone. 
So  integral  a  part  of  Three-Eye  baseball 
>  the  bus  jump  that  the  league's  official  rec- 
rd  book,  taking  cognizance  of  Bob  Cole- 
nan's  position  as  the  dean  of  Three-Eye 
nanagers  with  16  Va  seasons  as  a  pilot, 
iroudly  noted  his  promotion  from  Evans- 
ille  to  the  Braves'  American  Association 
arm  in  Milwaukee  with  this  revealing  sen- 
ence: 

And  so  it's  back  to  the  Pullmans  for 
Job." 

For  all  of  its  hardships  and  its  fuzzily 
ighted  parks,  the  Three-Eye  graduates 
nany  of  its  members  to  the  big  time.  Lou 
loudreau,  Cleveland's  playing  manager. 
00k  part  in  his  first  professional  game  in 
he  Three-Eye.  Boudreau  (Cedar  Rapids 
38)  was  but  one  of  50  Three-Eye  alumni 
vho  were  drawing  big-league  pay  checks  at 
he  start  of  this  season.  Del  Crandall  left 
:vansville  in  midseason  last  year  to  make 
1  hit  with  Boston  Braves  fans,  and  Bob 
Vliller,  who  won  19  for  Terre  Haute  last 
ummer,  opened  with  two  straight  wins  for 
:he  Phils  this  year. 

The  list  of  Three-Eye  grads  in  the  majors 
S  long  and  illuminating.  It  includes  Dutch 
Leonard  (Decatur  '32),  Birdie  Tebbelts 
(Springfield  '35),  Sid  Gordon  (Clinton 
39),  Kirby  Higbc  (Moline  '37).  Dick  Sisler 
(Decatur  '41  ).  Allie  Reynolds  (Cedar  Rap- 
ids '41),  Dizzy  Trout  (Terre  Haute  '35), 
Eddie  Waitkus  (Moline  '39),  Warren  Spahn 
(Evansville  '41 )  and  more  than  three  dozen 
others. 

The  Three-Eye  has  a  lush  baseball  herit- 
igc.  It  was  in  Terre  Haute  in  1901  that 
VIordecai  (Three-Finger)  Brown  began  his 
limb  to  the  glory  days  with  Frank  Chance's 
Cubs.  And  it  was  at  Terre  Haute  18  years 
later  that  the  immortal  Brown  was  to  turn 
in  .1  16-6  record  as  a  pitcher-manager.  Iron 
Man  Joe  McGinnity,  who  pitched  and  won 
three  double-headers  for  the  Giants  in  the 
month  of  August,  1903,  returned  to  the 
Three-Eye  to  pitch  for  Danville  at  the  age 
of  fifty-one. 

Urban  (Red)  Faber,  on  his  way  to  the 
White    Sox,    pitched    a    perfect    game    for 
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Dubuque  in  Davenport  in  1910,  facing  only 
27  men  and  retiring  them  one-two-three  in 
every  inning,  something  which  hasn't  hap- 
pened in  the  big  leagues  since  1922.  Play- 
ing against  the  spitballer  that  day  was  Ray 
Chapman,  who  later  was  to  play  for  Cleve- 
land and  to  become  the  only  major-league 
fatality  in  history  when  struck  by  a  pitched 
ball  thrown  by  Carl  Mays  in  1920.  Carl 
Hubbell,  Hank  Greenberg,  Red  Ruffing, 
Whitlow  Wyatt  and  Joe  Kuhel  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  who  became  major-league 
stars  after  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
Three-Eye. 

If  an  apprenticeship  in  the  Three-Eye  is 
rugged  so  are  its  lighting  systems,  which 
average  about  250,000  watts.  Consider  that 
in  **  ankee  Stadium,  where  1,249  bulbs  of 
1,500- watt  power  are  used,  the  wattage 
runs  to  1,873,500,  almost  enough  to  sup- 
ply illumination  for  the  entire  eight  parks 
of  the  Three-Eye! 

In  some  parks  catchers  signal  for  fast 


during  the  thirties.  It  scarcely  could  oper- 
ate today  il  it  weren't  for  the  fact  that  seven 
of  the  eight  clubs  are  backed,  either  wholly 
or  in  pari,  by  major-league  clubs,  with 
Davenport  the  lone  independent.  The  Phils 
are  in  Terre  Haute,  White  Sox  in  Waterloo, 
Indians  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Braves  in  Evans- 
ville, Dodgers  in  Danville,  Cubs  in  Decatur 
and  Yanks  in  Quincy. 

Most  of  the  teams  in  the  Three-Eye  have 
adopted  the  nicknames  of  their  parent  clubs, 
which  makes  it  a  simple  matter  to  hand 
down  the  uniforms  through  the  chain  and 
also  permits  the  buying  of  uniforms  in 
wholesale  lots.  A  notable  exception,  and  a 
striking  example  of  the  rugged  individual- 
ism rampant  in  the  Three-Eye,  is  the  nick- 
name of  the  Decatur  farm  of  the  Cubs. 
They  steadfastly  refuse  to  be  known  as 
the  Cubs  and  instead,  in  these  days  of 
senatorial  investigations,  go  about  with 
C-O-M-M-I-E-S  emblazoned  on  their  flan- 
nels.   Furthermore,  the  leader  of  this  band 
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"Think  of  it — going  out  in  this  blaz- 
ing sun  just  to  buy  a  new  dress. 
Sometimes  I  think  women  are  crazy' 


DON  TOBIN 


balls  and  curves  with  hand-and-mitt  signs 
because  the  traditional  finger  signs  are  diffi- 
cult to  "read"  under  the  lights. 

Umpiring,  too,  is  not  without  its  hazards 
in  the  Three-Eye.  Of  60  umpires  employed 
in  the  last  14  years,  only  five  lasted  more 
than  two  seasons  and  few  more  than  one. 
There  is  only  one  holdover  on  the  staff  of 
eight  this  year.  Calling  'em  in  the  Three- 
Eye  is  not  richly  rewarding,  with  $250  a 
month  the  top  pay  and  expenses  of  eight 
cents  per  mile. 

Each  Has  a  Bed  to  Himself 

A  ballplayer  in  the  Three-Eye  has  to 
feed  and  house  himself  while  at  home,  as  a 
major-leaguer  does.  On  the  road  the  play- 
ers are  put  up  in  good  hotels,  but  not  two 
in  a  room,  as  in  the  majors.  There  is  no 
limit  to  how  many  may  sleep  in  one  room 
except  its  size,  although  a  club  official 
declared.  "Whenever  possible  we  try  to  see 
to  it  that  each  player  has  his  own  bed  or 
cot." 

Players  are  given  $3-a-day  meal  money 
on  the  road,  about  half  what  the  big- 
leaguers  get,  although  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  big-leaguers  get  twice  as  hungry  as  the 
kids  in  the  Three-Eye. 

This  is  not  penny  pinching  but  part  of 
the  Three-Eye's  fight  for  economic  survival. 
The  league  has  suspended  operations  four 
times,  during  each   World   War  and  twice 


of  Commies  bears  the  distinctively  Russian 
name  of  Arnovich. 

Before  Senator  McCarthy  calls  a  press 
conference,  it  should  be  explained  that 
Arnovich  is  none  other  than  smiling  Mor- 
rie  Arnovich,  the  former  National  League 
outfielder  and  that  the  nickname  stems  from 
the  fact  that  Decatur  was  named  in  honor 
of  Stephen  Decatur,  the  naval  hero  of 
Tripoli,  and  that  the  team's  unabbreviated 
nickname  is  the  Commodores. 

The  hand-me-down  uniforms  are  one  of 
the  many  measures  of  economy  forced  on 
the  Three-Eye.  All  sorts  of  special  "nights" 
are  held  to  stimulate  attendance.  Terre 
Haute  stages  an  Automobile  Night  at  which, 
before  a  packed  house  of  12,000,  a  car  is 
presented  to  the  holder  of  the  lucky  num- 
ber. Lucky-number  blanks  are  printed  in 
the  score  cards  for  a  month  in  advance.  A 
fan  may  drop  in  as  many  blanks  as  he 
wishes,  but  the  gimmick  is  that  he  has  to  be 
in  the  ball  park  the  night  of  the  drawing  to 
win. 

A  business  manager  in  the  Three-Eye  has 
to  stay  on  his  toes  all  winter,  lest  he  be  en- 
gulfed in  a  sea  of  red  ink  the  following  sum- 
mer. Grady  Rockett.  business  manager  at 
Terre  Haute,  has  a  nightly  lucky-number 
contest  on  the  score  cards,  with  alternate 
prizes  of  a  chicken  dinner  for  two  or  a  free 
lubrication  job  on  the  car  of  the  winner. 
Each  night  the  kids  present  are  informed, 
via   the   public   address   system,   that   they 


may  receive  their  "official  Phillies'  emblem, 
absolutely  free"  by  presenting  their  Knot- 
hole Club  membership  cards  at  the  Two- 
Leg  Pants  Shop. 

All  this  may  smack  of  the  deep  bushes  but 
it's  part  of  the  battle  for  survival  in  the 
Three-Eye.  And  in  all  other  Class  B  leagues. 
for  that  matter.  Jim  Meaghan  of  Cedar 
Rapids  made  more  than  80  trips  last  win- 
ter to  such  places  as  Delhi.  Paris,  Norway. 
Oasis  and  Strawberry  Point,  all  neighbor- 
ing communities  in  Iowa,  to  show  baseball 
movies  and  organize  fan  clubs  to  support 
Cedar  Rapids. 

Despite  all  this,  the  caliber  of  baseball  in 
the  Three-Eye  is  astonishingly  good  for 
Class  B,  even  though  inclined  to  be  freak- 
ish because  the  youth  and  inexperience  of 
the  players  cause  violent  form  fluctuations. 
A  Terre  Haute  pitcher,  Prosper  Boutet, 
who  one  night  starred  in  relief — fanning 
nine,  allowing  only  two  hits  and  walking  one 
man  'he  next  night  couldn't  get  the  ball 
over  the  plate  against  the  same  ball  club. 
Waterloo.  It  was  the  same  home  plate,  too. 

Almost  a  No-Hitter 

Boutet's  second  mound  appearance  for 
Terre  Haute  came  in  a  game  in  which  no 
fewer  than  three  pitchers,  Neil  Johnston, 
Boutet  and  George  New,  collaborated  on  a 
no-hitter  until  Dan  Phelan  singled  with  one 
out  in  the  ninth.  Final  score:  Terre  Haute 
9,  Waterloo  4.  A  no-hitter  with  three  pitch- 
ers sharing  the  achievement  certainly  would 
have  been  one  for  the  book. 

The  incongruity  of  the  situation  came  as 
no  surprise  to  Manager  Carnevale.  In  his 
many  years  in  the  minors,  Danny  has 
learned  never  to  be  surprised  by  anything. 
In  a  game  against  Cedar  Rapids,  Terre 
Haute  executed  two  successive  squeeze 
plays  successfully.  With  one  out  and  men 
on  first  and  third,  the  pitcher  bunted  and 
beat  it  out  for  a  base  hit,  scoring  the  run- 
ner from  third.  The  runner  on  first.  Joe 
Lonnett,  was  thoroughly  alert  and  raced  to 
third. 

Thus,  with  Jim  Deery  at  bat,  the  identical 
situation  prevailed,  men  on  first  and  third 
with  one  out.  Deery  bunted  and  Lonnett 
came  home. 

Jurges.  with  his  vast  major-league  experi- 
ence, told  Carnevale  that  he  couldn't  recall 
ever  seeing  two  successive  squeeze  plays 
before.  This,  of  course,  didn't  mean  that 
the  Three-Eye  boys  were  more  adept  than 
big-leaguers,  for  in  the  majors,  with  the 
squeeze  even  a  dim  possibility,  no  pitcher 
in  his  right  mind  would  serve  the  batter  a 
ball  which  could  be  bunted  easily. 

It  is  unlikely  that  this  particular  pitcher 
ever  will  again,  either.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
players  in  the  Three-Eye,  he's  learning  the 
hard  way. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Three-Eye  League 
has  found  its  first  50  years  the  hardest.  It 
was  organized  on  Januarv  30.  1901.  and  it  is 
perhaps  symbolic  of  the  subsequent  finan- 
cial turmoil  of  the  league  that  Peoria,  the 
city  in  which  the  league  was  organized, 
dropped  out  before  a  ball  was  pitched,  being 
replaced  by  Evansville. 

In  all,  22  different  cities  have  held 
franchises  in  the  Three-Eye  at  one  time  or 
another,  with  Decatur,  which  has  fielded  36 
teams,  holding  the  endurance  record.  Joliet 
■and  Freeport  lasted  only  half  a  season.  Five 
of  the  original  cities  survive:  Evansville. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Terre  Haute.  Danville  and 
Decatur. 

Times  in  the  Three-Eye  couldn't  possibly 
be  as  tough  again  as  they  were  in  the  early 
days.  In  compiling  the  Three-Eye  League 
Record  Book.  Editor  Norman  M.  Paulson 
came  across  the  following  item  in  the  lul\ 
t>.  Il>06.  edition  of  the  Davenport  Democrat 
and  Leader: 

"Bill  Connors  (Bloomington  manager) 
came  to  town  with  the  same  old  opinion 
of  Dubuque  as  every  other  club  that  visits 
that  town.  Last  Friday  he  says  the  actual 
paid  attendance  was  87  and  that  his  share 
of  the  receipts  amounted  to  an  even  ten  dol- 
lars." 

And.  in  1906,  they  hardly  could  blame 
that  on  television.  the  end 
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As  the  Cars  Go 

By  ROD  RODRIGUEZ 

Auto  Editor  -*. 

SHOULD  YOU  PLAN  to  polish 
your  car,  investigate  Autobrite®, 
a  new  silicone  process  distributed 
by  Boyle-Midway  Inc.,  Division 
of  the  American  Home  Products 
Corp.  It's  on  sale  at  hardware, 
variety,  grocery,  drug,  auto  ac- 
cessory and  department  stores. 
Autobrite  gives  a  car  a  super 
shine  which  will  last  six  months 
or  more  and  takes  only  minutes 
to  do  it. 

It  protects  against  oxidation, 
rust  and  corrosion.  It  gives  a 
glass-hard  surface  that  keeps 
moisture  and  heat  from  penetrat- 
ing paint  and  chrome  surfaces, 
and  is  resistant  to  blistering  sun, 
rains,  ice,  dust,  fumes  and  even 
corrosive  sea  air. 


Reprinted  from  editions  of  Sunday,  April  SO,  3950 
by  permission  of  A'eiu  York  Mirror 


He'll  warm  up  to 


PG  'n'EIs  the  People 


—  the  dash  that 
makes  the  dish 

(</.  for    1.7.  when  dining  out,  too. 


'Announces 

ROLL-DOWN     WINDOWS     IN 

NEW  SUPER 
LINE 

See  the  new  SUPER  line 
ol    Crosley    cor?    with    de 
luxe  features—  Super  Station 
Wagon,   Super   Sedan   Deluxe, 
ive    roll-down    windows,     new 
seat,    with    finer    construction, 
ng,    full    interior   finish     Equolly 
the  Super   Sports  model,   which 
the     fomous     Crosley     Holshot. 
see    improved    Crosley    trucks  - 
jp    ond     Panel    Delivery,     Ren 
salesmen     wonted'     Write    for 
Is 
FREE!  Latest  19S0  CROS- 
LEY   CATALOG.     Write 
Crosley    Motors ,     Inc. , 
2530-CQ       Spring     Grove 
Ave.,  Cincinnati   14,    Ohio 


ond     Super     Convertible     h 
chrome    trim,    fold  up    rear 
custom    details    and    tailor 
important  improvements  on 
includes     the     features     of 
Also 
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a.  FINS  tcuL 

'You  see  them  everywhere 


AMAZING  PAZO  ACTS  TO 

RELIEVE  PAIN 

Or  SIMPLE  PILES 

INSTANTLY 

Speed  amazing  relief  from  miseries  of 
simple  piles,  with  soothing  Pazo*!  Acts  to 
relieve  pain  and  itching  instantly — soothes 
inflamed  tissues — helps  prevent  soreness 
— reduce  swelling.  You  get  real  comforting 
help.  So  don't  suffer  one  moment  of  need- 
less torture  from  simple  piles.  Get  Pazo  for 
fast,  wonderful  relief.  Ask  your  doctor 
about  it.  Suppository  form — also  tubes 
with  perforated  pile  pipe  for  easy,  thor- 
ough application. 

*Pato  Ointment  and  Suppositories  ® 

I  Was  Nearly  Crazy 
With  Fiery  Itch- 

Until  I  discovered  Dr.  D.  D.  Dennis'  amazingly  fast 
relief— D.D.D.  Prescription.  World  popular,  this  pure, 
cooling,  liquid  medication  speeds  peace  and  comfort 
from  cruel  Itching  caused  by  eczema,  rashes,  scalp 
Irritation,  chafing,  athlete  s  foot  and  other  itch  trou- 
bles. Greasclcss.  stainless.  Trial  bottle,  35c.  First 
application  relieves,  soothes  that  angrv  red  itch  or 
money  back.  Ask  druggist  for  D.  D.  D.  Prescription. 


17,000  employees  understand  its  ramifica- 
tions. Neither  are  they  aware  that  the 
P.G.  and  E.  pioneered  the  use  of  such  mod- 
ern conveniences  as  the  floor  furnace,  the 
tabletop  oven,  the  safety  pilot  light  on  gas 
stoves  and  water  heaters,  the  built-in  trash 
burner,  the  fly-killing  lamp,  the  irrigation 
pump,  electrical  sterilizers  and  dozens  of 
other  inventions. 

Since  the  company's  astronomical  figures 
and  titanic  projects  have  become  almost 
commonplace,  the  average  Californian  is 
much  more  likely  to  know  that  the  P.G. 
and  E.  can — and  does — help  a  housewife 
bake  a  cake,  teach  kids  how  to  fly  kites 
safely,  advise  farmers  when  to  plant  spin- 
ach, explain  the  mysteries  of  television  or 
help  deliver  a  baby. 

The  employees  themselves  are  apt  to  be 
more  interested  in  their  personal  relation- 
ships with  the  customers — links  that  are 
fraught  with  laughter,  sadness,  danger  and 
mercy — than  they  are  in  the  com- 
pany's leviathan  reach  as  it  plucks 
another  million  volts  from  nature. 
Last  spring,  for  instance,  a  main- 
tenance crew  was  pushing  through 
an  area  near  the  town  of  Lodi,  shut- 
ting down  power  on  high-tension 
lines  while  the  men  worked.  One 
morning  an  unshaven  man  came 
stumbling  across  a  field  frantically 
waving  his  arms. 

"Don't  shut  off  the  power!"  he 
yelled. 

"Why  not?"  the  foreman  asked. 

"C'mon.    I'll  show  you." 

The  man  led  the  crew  to  his 
home,  and  presently  they  were  gaz- 
ing at  a  tiny  baby,  sleeping  in  a 
crude  incubator  made  of  plywood 
and  heated  with  six  25-watt  globes. 
"The  baby  came  unexpectedly  last 
night."  the  young  farmer  said. 
"Couldn't  afford  the  hospital  and  I 
hadda  work  fast.  If  anything  goes 
wrong  with  the  power  .  .  ." 

"Don't  worry,  son."  the  foreman 
said.    "Nothing's  gonna  go  wrong 
on  this  line  now."   The  crew  was 
transferred  and  the  work  was  not  resumed 
until  the  baby  left  the  incubator. 

Another  time,  a  mountain  rancher  came 
down  the  Sierra  slopes  herding  hundreds 
of  sheep  in  a  race  against  a  storm.  Reach- 
ing the  Bear  River  he  discovered  the  only 
bridge  within  miles  had  been  washed  out. 
The  roaring  water  was  six  feet  deep  against 
the  rocky  banks.  The  rancher  located  a 
P.G.  and  E.  phone  line  and  explained  his 
predicament  to  the  nearest  powerhouse 
crew.  The  story  was  relayed  to  Ira  Collins, 
then    chief    load    dispatcher    in    Oakland. 

Sheep  Cross  Dry  Stream  Bed 

He  immediately  closed  the  sluice  gates 
on  the  dam  high  above  the  powerhouse. 
The  great  turbines  slowed  to  a  dead  stop, 
and  another  powerhouse  200  miles  away 
took  up  the  load.  Far  downstream  the 
water  vanished  from  the  gorge  and  the 
rancher  crossed  the  now  dry  bed  with  his 
sheep. 

In  less  spectacular  fashion,  the  P.G.  and 
E.  has  surprised  hundreds  of  other  custom- 
ers with  unpublicized  services  that  yield  no 
revenue  except  good  will. 

In  Mill  Valley,  for  instance,  company 
workmen  toiled  in  a  manhole  for  three 
days  to  find  an  earring  dropped  by  a  house- 
wife. In  San  Francisco  a  youngster  sank 
a  valuable  ship  model  in  Stow  Lake;  P.G. 
and  E.  experts  found  it  in  two  hours  with  an 
M-Scope,  a  gadget  used  to  locate  under- 
ground pipes.  In  the  mountains,  hopelessly 
lost  and  with  her  car  in  a  ditch,  a  teacher 
was  confident  that  sooner  or  later  a  P.G. 
and  E.  truck  would  come  along  the  isolated 
road  and  pull  her  out.  She  was  right.  At  San 
lose  a  meter  reader,  finding  an  elderly 
woman  ill,  took  over  her  marketing  chores 
for  a  week.    In  the  rugged  north  coast  area 
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a  maintenance  man  helped  deliver  three 
babies  in  as  many  months  when  doctors 
couldn't  reach  the  patients  in  time. 

Every  day,  in  the  46  counties  where  the 
P.G.  and  E.  operates,  men  risk  injury  or 
death  to  help  people  in  trouble. 

Ten  employees  have  been  awarded  gold 
medals  for  extraordinary  heroism:  some  of 
the  awards  were  posthumous.  Hundreds 
of  others  have  been  cited  for  carrying 
women  and  children  from  burning  houses, 
reviving  hikers  frozen  in  the  mountains, 
and  giving  emergency  treatment  to  injured 
motorists  or  people,  in  isolated  regions 
suffering  from  illness. 

Last  winter  a  teen-age  boy  tried  to  cross 
swollen  Redwood  Creek  in  Humboldt 
County.  The  torrent  smashed  his  boat  and 
tossed  him,  bleeding  and  unconscious,  to  a 
rocky  opposite  shore  where  his  family  could 
not  reach  him.  Seven  P.G.  and  E.  men 
pushed  their  truck  over  muddy  roads  to  the 


across  a  69,000-volt  feeder  line.   The  flasl' 
knocked  out  the  power  for  miles  around 
The  emergency  crews  fought  fires  and  wrig 
gling  coils  of  sudden  death  for  five  hour 
The  St.  Helena  Star,  after  a  ringside  vie\ 
of  a  battle  rarely  witnessed  down  in  th. 
valleys,  commented:  "Few  realized,  as  thi 
lights  dimmed  and  brightened  .  .  .  that  thei 
own  friends  and  neighbors  were  risking 
particularly  unpleasant  end  in  the  perforri 
ance    of    their    jobs.     Capitalism    has    it 
heroes,  too." 

Services  for  Wild  Creatures 
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"There!  We  don't  owe  a  single,  solitary 
soul   for   the   calendar   year   of    1948" 

COLLIER'S  GARDNER    REA 


spot.  One  of  them  found  a  place  where  a 
thin  steel  cable  spanned  the  stream.  Carry- 
ing blankets  and  medicine  around  his  neck, 
he  inched  his  way  across  the  creek,  hand 
over  hand,  and  found  the  boy.  Hours  later, 
with  a  winch  and  a  crude  stretcher,  the 
lineman  pulled  the  unconscious  youngster 
across  the  stream  and  took  him  six  miles 
to  a  doctor. 

Every  P.G.  and  E.  vehicle  carries  first-aid 
kits.  The  company  had  inhalator  crews 
long  before  this  equipment  was  generally 
adopted  by  fire  departments.  These  crews 
invariably  walked  off  with  state  champion- 
ships in  first-aid  contests. 

Storms,  floods  and  forest  fires  are  not 
uncommon  in  a  terrain  that  ranges  from 
icebound  peaks  to  deserts  below  sea  level. 
During  these  natural  disasters  gas  and  water 
lines  burst,  transmission  lines  crash  under 
the  weight  of  snow  and  ice.  and  steel  towers 
tremble  or  fall  under  wind  and  lightning. 
But  P.G.  and  E.  crews  have  never  found  a 
calamity  they  couldn't  lick. 

Last  lanuary,  in  one  of  the  worst  storms 
on  record,  the  company  sent  an  army  of 
1,000  men  into  the  frozen  highlands  where, 
in  one  stretch  alone,  there  were  more  than 
100  breaks  in  the  big  lines.  Snowshoes, 
toboggans,  skis  and  Eskimo  clothing  were 
flown  to  California.  The  men  carried  flame 
throwers  and  some  of  them  rode  snow 
caterpillars.  One  froze  to  death.  Six 
others  were  trapped  in  1 1  feet  of  snow  for 
seven  days.  They  got  food  and  tools  by 
parachute  from  a  P.G.  and  E.  pilot  who 
made  a  daring  flight  through  the  storm.  But 
down  in  the  cities  and  towns  the  electric 
pulse  was  steady  and  strong,  impelled  by 
arteries  from  substitute  sources  outside  the 
stricken  zone. 

Again,  in  St.  Helena,  a  trucker  dump- 
ing refuse  accidentally  threw  a  piece  of  wire 


The  company  scarcely  ever  mentions  thi 
other  major  problems  in  its  war  against  na 
ture.  things  which  make  the  job  difficult 
country  that,  in  many  places,  is  still  a  liti 
wild.     Maintenance    crews,    for    instanc 
have  searched  out  and  killed  thousands 
rattlesnakes  and   their  nests  to  make  th 
mountain  trails  safer  for  summi 
campers.    Few  P.G.  and  E.  work 
ers  shoot  deer  that  come  into  thi 
grounds  in  the  mountains — shell 
and  feeding  troughs  are  built  fo; 
them  instead.    Fish  caught  in  van 
ous  river  and  ocean  pipe  screei 
in  hauls  that  often  weigh  hundrei 
of    pounds,    are    shipped    live 
aquariums,  donated  to  hospitals  o: 
thrown  back  into  the  water 

Owls,  eagles,  hawks  and  othe 
birds  were  knocking  out  transmis 
sion  lines  at  the  rate  of  one  a  da; 
until  the  company  built  woodei 
roosts  for  them  on  the  towers  anc 
poles.  Every  year,  especially  in  thi 
spring,  the  crews  keep  an  eye  ou 
for  mountain  lions,  bears,  bobcat! 
and  other  animals  that  clog  up  the1 
system  by  getting  caught  in  dam! 
gates,  penstocks,  pipes  and  othei 
places.  Motorists,  private  pilot 
and  the  family  pussycat  also  an 
hazards,  plus  small  boys  who  can'l! 
resist  popping  their  rifles  at  insula 
tors,  snow-depth  markers,  am 
transformers. 
Major  cities  served  by  the  P.G.  and  E. 
such  as  San  Francisco,  haven't  had  a  com- 
plete power  shutdown  in  33  years.  Engi- 
neers have  a  technical  explanation  for  this 
record,  a  complicated  maze  of  substations 
switches  and  controls  that  shuffles  enor- 
mous loads  as  quickly  as  a  football  coach 
can  replace  an  injured  player  with  a  sub 
But  there  is  also  an  unquenchable  esprit  dt 
carps  among  the  employees. 

The  P.G.  and  E.  never  boasts  about  it 
but  that  spirit  is  the  intangible  factor  that 
has  made  the  company  outstanding  in  its 
field.  It  also  explains  why.  for  the  past  25 
years,  the  voters  have  refused  to  approve 
any  federal  government  power  systems  that 
would  threaten  the  security  of  the  P.G. 
and  E.  Perhaps  the  most  convincing 
demonstration  of  this  public  attitude  came 
last  year  from  the  citizens  of  Redding, 
which  lies  in  the  shadow  of  the  govern 
ment  power  plants  at  Shasta  and  Keswick 
Dams,  not  far  from  the  Oregon  line.  Hun- 
dreds of  federal  workers  live  in  Redding 
and  work  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
yet  the  town  voted  to  buy  power  from  the 
P.G.  and  E.  instead  of  the  bureau. 

The  advocates  of  public  power  profess 
to  be  mystified  by  this  attitude,  since  these 
same  people  approved  another  bureau  en- 
terprise, the  great  Central  Valley  water 
project.  Year  after  year  the  bureau  has 
asked  for  funds  to  build  its  own  transmis- 
sion lines  so  that  the  government  can  sell 
Shasta  and  Keswick  power  to  customers 
now  served  by  the  P.G.  and  E.  throughout 
the  Central  Valley.  Year  after  year  Con 
gress  has  rejected  this  phase  of  the  bureau's 
plans.  The  issue  has  developed  into  a  cold 
war  that  shows  no  signs  of  abating. 

Theie  are  men  in  Congress,  such  as  Sena 
tor    Robert    A.    Taft,    who    are    frankly 
alarmed  by  the  conflict.  "If  the  government. 
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is  far  in  the  power  business  as  Mr. 

iiman  wants  it  to,'*  Senator  Taft  said  re- 
ntly.  "private  power  companies  will  be 
nfronted    with    government    competition 

persistent  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
n  long  survive.  The  failure  of  private 
iwer  would  not  mean  cheaper  power  to 
msumers.  As  always,  when  the  gov- 
nmcnt  lakes  over  an  activity   that  should 

run  by  private  enterprise,  the  deficit  is 
Jden  but  made  up  in  taxes.'' 
Thomas  Alva  Edison,  P.G.  and  E.  execu- 
cs  recall,  made  an  almost  similar  state- 
.•iit  many  years  ago,  except  that  he  added: 
'he  government  never  really  goes  into 
Isiness,  for  it  never  makes  ends  meet,  and 
at  is  the  first  requisite  of  good  business, 
just  mixes  a  little  business  and  a  lot  of 
lilies,  and  no  one  ever  gets  a  chance  to 
id  out  what  is  actually  going  on." 
The  P.G.  and  E..  naturally,  has  become 
ure  and  more  apprehensive  over  the  gov- 
nment's  encroachment  in  a  territory  the 
mpany  has  served  for  more  than  50 
ars.  The  Reclamation  Bureau's  repeated 
tempts  to  set  up  a  rival  power  service  are 
!0  viewed  dyspeptically  by  some  166,000 
dividual  P.G.  and  E.  stockholders,  whose 
vestment  has  given  them  average  rates  so 
w  that  they  meet  even  such  government- 
wud  systems  as  TVA. 
^  Washington  not  long  ago,  a  congress- 
an  asked  Jim  Black,  P.G.  and  E.'s  presi- 
nt,  "Is  there  much  agitating  among  the 
ople  out  there  for  public  power?" 

None  at  all,"  said  Black.  "All  the  agitat- 
g  is  right  here  in  Washington." 

Unwise  Government  Spending 

Black  is  understandably  piqued  that  he 
s  to  journey  to  Washington  once  or  twice 
yeat  to  combat  this  "agitating,"  but  he 
>es  it  so  convincingly  that  Congress  has 
eked  him  up  regularly  since  1942.  Black 
ints  out  with  some  irony  that  the  P.G. 
id  E.  is  already  buying  every  kilowatt  of 
eclricity  the  government  can  produce  at 
tasta  and  Keswick  Dams,  and  paying  a 
uch  higher  rate  than  the  government  gets 
>r  Grand  Coulee  or  TVA  power.  Conse- 
lently,  he  suggests,  the  government  would 
cutting  its  own  throat — or  the  taxpayers' 
bats — by  spending  an  estimated  $80,- 
(0,000  for  a  distribution  system  that  would 
eld  no  more  power  or  revenue  than  it 
pes  now. 


Furthermore,  as  Black  points  out,  the 
government  would  lose  the  P.G.  and  F.  as  a 
customer,  plus  millions  of  dollars  the  com- 
pany pays  in  taxes.  Taxes,  incidentally, 
cost  the  company  $5,000  an  hour,  and  in  the 
past  nine  years  have  poured  $328,000,000 
into  state  and  federal  treasuries,  in  addition 
to  other  taxes. 

Despite  Black's  devastating  rebuttal,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  under  one  guise  or 
another,  has  already  spent  large  sums  in  a 
stubborn  attempt  to  build  its  competing 
transmission  lines — hoping  Congress  will 
weaken  and  permit  the  completion  of  a  sys- 
tem that  would  drive  the  P.G.  and  E.  out 
of  the  Central  Valley  area.  Now,  for 
example,  motorists  driving  down  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  can  see  a  string  of  uncon- 
nected transmission  towers  dotting  the  hills 
and  plains. 

In  a  56-mile  stretch  there  are  254  of  these 
towers,  built  by  the  government  three  years 
ago  at  a  cost  of  $1,160,000.  It  may  be  two 
years  and  millions  of  dollars  more  before 
they  carry  any  current.  Hut  plainly  visible 
on  each  side  of  these  empty  toners,  run- 
ning parallel  to  them  for  miles,  are  the 
great  P.G.  and  E.  main  lines  that  were 
strung  years  ago,  and  have  served  the  terri- 
tory adequately  ever  since. 

"I  do  not  understand  this  kind  of  eco- 
nomic thinking."  says  Black.  "The  bureau 
docs  not  even  have  any  customers,  but  it 
frankly  states  that  it  plans  to  take  away 
from  us  the  towns  of  Redding,  Biggs  and 
Gridley,  among  others,  and  the  Sacramento 
municipal  utility  district.  This  whole  area 
is  already  covered  with  company  lines.  We 
have  served  these  people  for  half  a  century 
and  we  will  continue  to  serve  them  unless 
the  bureau   is  successful  with  its  invasion." 

Last  January,  when  Jim  Black  testified 
for  the  ninth  time.  Congressman  Ben  F. 
Jensen  of  Iowa  said:  "Mr.  Black,  we  have 
always  found  that  your  testimony  was  ac- 
curate. When  you  assure  us  that  the  P.G. 
and  E.  is  going  to  take  care  of  the  power 
needs  of  the  Central  Valley,  I  am  going  to 
take   your   woid   for  it." 

Jim  Black's  feelings  are  shared  by  thou- 
sands of  his  "constituents"  in  the  P.G. 
and  F.  domain  back  home.  Unfortunately 
none  of  them  has  ever  been  polled  by  a 
Congressional  committee.  But  their  opinion 
is  reflected  in  their  home-town  newspaper 
editorials,  in  the  deluge  of  fan  mail  they 
send  to  the  company,  and  in  their  daily  re- 
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lationships  with  P.G.  and  E.  personnel. 
Recently,  when  other  utilities  and  services 
were  proposing  rate  increases,  there  were 
angry  meetings  and  protests  in  affected 
towns,  but  no  one  squawked  when  the 
P.G.  and  E.  asked  for  and  was  granted  its 
first  increase  in    15   years. 

Black's  "constituents"  get  more  than 
power  and  gas.  A  million  copies  of  the 
P.G.  and  E.  magazine  Progress  are  dis- 
tributed free  to  consumers  every  month, 
and  many  a  family  depends  on  the  publica- 
tion for  recipes  pretested  in  P.G.  and  E.  re- 
search kitchens,  for  household  hints  and 
tips  on  new  appliances.  Hundreds  of  small 
merchants  have  their  products  advertised 
by  the  P.G.  and  E.  when  they  can't  afford  it 
themselves.  The  company  has  an  extensive 
motion-picture  educational  service,  which 
has  filmed  16  productions  for  use  in  schools, 
churches  and  clubs.  P.G.  and  E.  offices  in 
some  123  cities  and  towns  serve  as  an  in- 
formal headquarters  for  the  latest  informa- 
tion on  economical  and  ingenious  uses  of 
gas  and  electricity. 

Managers  Promote  Good  Will 

The  P.G.  and  E.  office  manager  in  each 
town  is  usually  one  of  the  busiest  men  in 
the  co  imunity.  giving  up  many  evening 
hours  and  holidays  for  civic  causes.  One 
such  town,  picked  at  random,  might  be  Los 
Gatos,  home  of  Olivia  de  Havilland.  Kath- 
leen Norris  and  Yehudi  Menuhin,  where 
P.G.  and  E.  Manager  Paul  Straub  for  years 
has  been  the  tireless  spark  plug  in  Rotary, 
Boy  Scout,  American  Legion.  Red  Cross, 
March  of  Dimes  and  various  cultural  activi- 
ties. There  are  scores  of  Paul  Straubs  in 
the  P.G.  and  E.  and  they,  together  with  the 
company's  17,000  employees,  are  what  Jim 
Black  calls  "our  permanent  ambassadors." 

Meanwhile,  as  the  struggle  for  public 
power  continues  in  Washington,  more  or 
less  behind  the  scenes,  P.G.  and  E.  farm  ad- 
visers are  starting  out  on  their  annual 
rounds  to  report  what's  new  in  crops  and 
farming  methods.  There  are  some  80,000 
farms  in  the  P.G.  and  E.  empire:  all  but  one 
per  cent  are  electrified,  and  their  annual  in- 
come is  three  times  the  national  average. 
California  leads  the  world  in  the  produc- 
tion of  prunes,  apricots,  walnuts,  almonds, 
artichokes,  carrots,  celery,  lettuce,  cauli- 
flower, green  peas,  onions,  beans.  Irish  po- 
tatoes, figs,  grapes,  lemons,  olives  and 
many  other  foods.  Electricity,  cleverly 
adapted  to  agricultural  needs,  has  turned 
small  farms  into  bonanzas  and  large  ones 
into  opulent  ranches. 

Russell  Giffen,  for  instance,  owned  vast 
acreages  of  supposedly  worthless  land,  so- 
called  "jack-rabbit  pasture."  With  the  help 
of  P.G.  and  E.  engineers,  he  installed  deep- 
well  pumping  plants,  flooded  the  soil  and 
found  a  fortune  in  cotton,  barley,  wheat 
and  melons.  Giffen's  electricity  bill  last 
year  would  shock  the  average  farmer — it 
was  about  $700,000 — but  it  looks  small  be- 
side his  profits.  Case  histories  in  the  P.G. 
and  E.  files  show  many  similar  success 
stories,  and  in  every  instance  electricity  was 
the  genie  that  produced  the  magic  crops. 

Company  engineers  and  accountants 
have  reached  every  farm  in  the  territory  at 
one  time  or  another.  In  their  wake  they  left 
infra-red  lights  for  drying  and  improving 
rice,  fan  blowers  for  drying  hay  in  the  barn, 
thus  saving  the  high-protein  content  for- 
merly lost  in  the  sunlight,  underground 
heating  coils  which  speed  the  growth  of 
tomato  plants,  vibrators  that  shake  all  the 
walnuts  off  a  large  tree  and  steer  them  into 
a  truck  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  sprinkler 
systems  that  drop  an  inch  of  gentle  rain  on 
a  large  farm  for  less  than  $100,  electric  pig 
brooders  that  keep  little  porkers  from  being 
crushed  by  their  mamas,  and  dozens  of 
other  devices  that  have  made  California 
farms  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world. 

If  there  was  to  be  a  ninth  wonder,  many 
Californians  would  probably  nominate  the 
P.G.  and  E.,  though  Jim  Black  and  his 
workers  would  be  embarrassed,  and  mutter 
that  they're  only  trying  to  do  a  job.  and  that 
they  wouldn't  get  these  results  without  the 
people.  THE  END 
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military  aircraft  that  carries  an  atoratbomb 
or  the  secret  fighter  plane  that  protects  it. 
But  other  changes  in  law  or  in  practice 
will  also  have  to  be  made  before  American 
industry  can  take  hold  of  the  industrial  atom 
and  begin  to  develop  its  potentialities  in  a 
competitive  climate.  Thus,  it  is  essential,  for 
example,  that  the  scope  of  supervision  now 
exercised  by  the  Congress  be  confined  (as 
under  the  Constitution  it  should  be)  to 
broad  policy  matters;  and  the  spirit  in  which 
a  great  technical  venture  is  dealt  with  by 
committees  of  Congress  needs  to  be 
changed. 


Assuming  suitable  changes  in  the  law 
and  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  and  of  the 
Congress,  how  can  private  industry  get 
started? 

First,  as  to  the  great  factories  producing 
uranium  235  and  plutonium.  For  practical 
and  temporary  reasons  I  would  recommend 
no  immediate  change  in  their  ownership  or 
operation,  though  immediately  leasing  them 
to  the  private  concerns  now  operating  them 
under  contract  has  much  to  commend  it. 

But,  without  delay,  other  outstanding  in- 
dustrial concerns  should  be  fully  informed 
about  the  nature  of  these  plants  and  their 
processes;  they  should  be  asked  to  prepare 
their  ideas  for  improving  processes  and  de- 
signs for  future  plants,  or  for  replacing  the 
present  methods.  Competition  in  new  ways 
of  producing  these  materials  should  be  en- 
couraged rather  than  forbidden,  as  is  now 
the  case. 

The  private  companies  operating  these 
plants  as  contractors  would  welcome  com- 
petitors in  the  field;  for,  as  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  (one  of  the  major  operators) 
has  put  it,  "The  economy  that  does  most 
to  foster  competition  is  the  one  that  makes 
easiest  the  establishment  and  growth  of 
business." 

Private  investment  in  such  production 
plants  is  not  out  of  the  range  of  future  pos- 
sibility, though  the  amounts  are  huge.  The 
government  would,  of  course,  continue  to 
receive  that  portion  of  the  total  output 
needed  for  the  bomb  program. 

But  a  more  important  and  creative  op- 
portunity lies  in  the  designing  and  the  build- 
ing of  atomic  machines  by  private  concerns, 
with  their  own  funds.  One  is  a  machine, 
called  a  reactor,  to  produce  electric  power, 
which  might  also  produce  plutonium  while 
it  produces  power.  The  second  is  a  research 
reactor  for  the  intense  irradiation  of  metals, 
pharmaceuticals,  glass,  fibers,  oils  and  so 
on;  in  short,  a  wide  range  of  exploration 
for  industry.  The  third  is  a  reactor  and 
plant  to  produce  and  process  radioactive 
isotopes  or  tracers,  already  widely  used  in 
medicine,  in  industry  and  agricultural  re- 
search. 

Private  capital  for  investment  in  such 
machines,  and  for  experimental  and  devel- 
opment work  generally,  would  be  available 
if  the  climate  for  private  enterprise  in  this 
area  were  made  reasonably  healthful;  that 
is,  if  it  met  the  requirements  of  almost  any 
pioneering  business  undertaking. 

This  will  require  changes  in  a  good  many 
provisions  of  law,  in  my  opinion.  But  more 
important  by  far  than  particular  legal 
changes  is  a  complete  change  in  the  way  we 
approach  the  industrial  development  of  the 
atom — a  change  from  the  Soviet  to  the 
American  style. 

As  to  particular  legal  changes,  I  suggest 
they  should  include  the  following: 

(  I  )  A  firm,  clear  and  unambiguous  pol- 
icy, the  declared  purpose  of  which  is  to  get 
the  industrial  atom  into  the  invigorating 
stream  of  American  competition.  This  pol- 
icy should  be  written  into  law,  and  lived  up 
to  in  spirit. 

( 2 )  A  reasonable  prospect  that,  if  the 
financial  risks  arc  assumed  (and  these  would 
not  be  inconsiderable),  those  who  take  the 
risks  would  stand  to  benefit  if  their  invest- 
ment of  money  and  effort  succeeded. 
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A  change  in  the  basic  policy  of  atomic 
development  would  carry  with  it  the  neces- 
sity for  a  complete  revision  of  the  patent 
provisions  of  the  present  law,  to  make 
them  conform  (as  they  do  not  today)  to 
the  principles  of  the  American  industrial 
incentive  system. 

(3)  Section  7  of  the  McMahon  Act  con- 
tains an  explicit  invitation  to  the  exercise 
of  a  political  veto  over  scientific  and  indus- 
trial advance.  This  must  be  eliminated  be- 
fore we  can  hope  for  private  development. 

This  astounding  section  provides  that 
whenever  "any  industrial,  commercial  or 
other  nonmilitary  use  of  fissionable 
(atomic)  material  or  atomic  energy  has 
been  sufficiently  developed  to  be  of  practi- 
cal value,  the  (Atomic  Energy)  commission 
shall  prepare  a  report  to  the  President  stat- 
ing all  the  facts  with  respect  to  such  (non- 
military  practical)  use,  the  commission's 
estimate  of  the  social,  political,  economic 
and  international  effects  of  such  use  and  the 
commission's  recommendations  for  neces- 
sary or  desirable  supplemental  legislation." 
After  the  President  has  sent  this  report  to 
Congress  with  his  own  recommendations, 
Congress  has  a  period  to  debate  whether 
this  "industrial,  commercial  or  other  non- 
military  use  ...  of  practical  value"  may 
proceed,  or  whether  Congress  should  forbid 
it.  This  is  one  of  the  most  appalling  re- 
versals of  our  way  of  doing  things  in  this 
country  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge. 

If  such  a  veto  of  industrial  advancement 
had  been  in  the  lawbooks  when  the  locomo- 
tive was  first  developed,  the  outcry  of  its 
competitors,  the  stagecoach  and  the  canal, 
might  well  have  barred  the  progress  of  our 
railroads. 

It  may  be  that  Congress  intended  that 
this  industrial  veto  power  was  to  apply  only 
to  developments  in  government-owned  fa- 
cilities. But  no  prudent  lawyer  could  as- 
sure an  industrial  concern  that  this  is  the 
correct  interpretation.  Hence,  until  this 
provision  is  repealed  or  clarified,  no  busi- 
nessman is  likely  to  invest  his  own  money 
to  begin  experimentation  with  the  indus- 
trial atom  leading  to  a  commercial  applica- 
tion. 

The  precedent  of  this  particular  provi- 


sion of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  ought  to  be 
buried  fast  and  buried  deep.  If  it  were  fol- 
lowed, and  came  to  fasten  itself  upon  us,  it 
would  spell  the  end  of  a  dynamic  America. 

To  these  three  conditions  a  fourth  might 
be  added: 

(4)  Consideration  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  granting  of  allowances,  in  corporate 
taxes,  for  concerns  who  pioneer  with  their 
own  money  in  atomic  research  and  develop- 
ment work  that  is  now  being  carried  on  out 
of  public  funds.  Other  inducements,  such 
as  special  depreciation  allowances  or  the 
joint  investment  of  private  and  public  funds 
or  matching  of  such  funds,  may  appear  de- 
sirable. 


Atomic  reactors,  heretofore  built  for  the 
government  with  public  funds  or  now  un- 
der design,  cost  millions  of  dollars.  Whether 
reactors  need  to  cost  nearly  so  much  is  one 
of  the  important  things  industrial  compe- 
tition will  probably  establish. 

One  such  experimental  reactor  I  have 
suggested  for  private  investment  would  pro- 
duce electric  power,  but  is  so  designed  that 
it  will  also  produce  plutonium  as  a  by- 
product. The  builder  of  the  reactor  would 
use.  or  sell,  the  electricity.  An  example  of 
an  opportunity  for  such  an  operation  is 
phosphate  fertilizer  production,  using  the 
electric  furnace  method,  in  the  power-short 
Idaho-Utah  region  that  is  rich  in  phosphate 
ore.  Aluminum  production,  which  requires 
great  amounts  of  electricity,  preferably  near 
the  supply  of  bauxite,  might  prove  to  be  an- 
other such  example. 

The  important  thing  about  the  building 
of  such  a  reactor — -important  for  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  industry — would  be  this:  For 
the  first  time  an  atomic  industrial  machine 
would  be  built  with  the  builder's  own 
money. 

The  first  breath  of  the  tonic  air  of  com- 
petition would  blow  through  the  atomic 
industry.  With  its  own  dollars — not  the 
government's — at  stake,  industry  would  as- 
sign its  very  best  men  to  these  tasks.  The 
heat  would  be  on.  The  industrial  atom 
would  really  start  to  roll.  This  would  not 
be  wholly  because  of  the  pressure  of  costs 
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and  the  desire  for  profits.    The  fun  woul 
be  back  in  this  particular  venture,  the  wat 
time  hang-over  of  "cost  plus"  would  eas 
off;  pioneering  gumption  and  a  sense  fi 
costs  would  return. 

The  second  atomic  machine  I  recoi 
mend  as  a  beginner  might  well  be  built 
the  proximity  of  a  metals  center  such 
Pittsburgh  or  Detroit  or  Cleveland,  or 
jacent  to  a  great  pharmaceutical  or  che: 
cal  area  such  as  Chicago  or  Detroit  or 
Louis.  It  would  not  be  for  power  gene 
tion,  but  for  research  and  development 
observe  the  effect  of  radiation  on  scores 
industrial  materials 

Here  the  industrial  meaning  and  po: 
bilities  of  radiation's  power  to  change  th 
very  nature  and  structure  of  matter  couli 
be  dug  out,  and  worked  over,  and  turne 
to  useful  ends. 

But  it  would  probably  be  from  the  proc 
ess  of  designing  and  actually  building  an< 
operating  these  reactors  that  the  greates 
benefits  would  flow.  Industrial  engineer 
and  development  men  don't  ordinarily  lean 
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things  by  reading  a  "declassified"  document    r.i, 
they  learn  by  trying  things,  trying  them  ou 
themselves. 

In  the  considerable  job  of  actually  creat 
ing  these  reactors,  finding  materials  th: 
will  perform  under  these  new  conditions 
getting  the  "bugs"  and  the  high  costs  ou 
of  them,  as  well  as  in  using  them  day  b; 
day,  ideas  would  start  rising  all  througl 
American  industry  even  as  life  stirs  unde 
the  spring  sun  after  the  long  dormancy  o 
winter. 

The  building  of  these  reactors  by  privati 
industry  would,  of  course,  require  sub 
stantial  amounts  of  atomic  materials.  Re 
liable  American  companies  ought  to  hav 
a  right  to  buy  and  to  own  such  material:  .< 
in  any  amount  reasonable  for  research,  de 
velopment  or  power  purposes.  The  lav 
might  specify  as  a  ceiling  the  maximum  per 
centage  of  the  total  supply  of  uraniun 
which  should  be  in  private  ownership,  bu 
certainly  if  that  percentage  is  fixed  con 
servatively  that  material  will  do  at  least  a 
much  for  the  national  security  if  used  fo 
developing  the  industrial  atom  as  would  th< 
same  amount  in  atomic  or  superatomu  %, 
bombs. 

The  government,  of  course,  should  keef 
close  track  of  all  atomic  materials  ownec 
privately.  And,  of  course,  the  government': 
right  to  take  possession  of  any  private, 
atomic  material  at  any  time,  paying  com 
pensation  afterward  and  not  as  a  precondi 
tion.  ought  to  be  made  part  of  each  sales 
transaction. 

A  third  reactor  that  could  be  built  bj 
private  business  would  resemble,  in  pur- 
pose, the  machine  now  in  operation  at  Oak 
Ridge,  for  the  production  of  radioactive 
isotopes,  or  tracer  atoms.  In  this  machine 
almost  any  common  article  can  be  insertet 
— salt,  steel,  phosphorus,  iodine  and  so  on —  Z 
and  when  it  comes  out  it  is  radioactive. 

A  large  market  demand  for  these  radio- 
active tracer  products  has  already  been  built 
up.  They  are  being  manufactured  todaj 
by  the  commission  and  sold  to  hundreds  ol 
the  country's  research  laboratories  anc 
medical  centers. 
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The  commission's  forces  have  done 
fine  job  in  promoting  the  uses  of  these 
tracer  isotopes,  and  in  improving  the  tech- 
nical side  of  the  operations.  Competitioi 
would  be  welcomed  on  all  sides.  The  pres 
ent  government  price  scale  presents  a  prob 
lem,  but  not  an  insoluble  one. 

The  main  and  most  often-heard  argu 
ments  against  the  position  I  am  taking  I  dc 
not  find  persuasive.    Here  they  are: 

First  is  the  argument  that  we  need  Gov 
ernment  Monopoly  as  a  means  of  protect- 
ing "the  Secret  of  the  Atom  Bomb."  This 
argument  is  carried  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  secrecy  about  weapons  is  impossible  j 
without  Government  Monopoly  of  Infor- 
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tion  over  virtually  the  whole  enterprise 
all  its  industrial  aspects.  As  I  have  al- 
dy  indicated,  this  argument  does  not 
suade  me,  and  particularly  not  since  the 
ssians  succeeded  in  making  an  atomic 
nb. 

There  was  a  time  when  one  could  hope 
t  the  Russians  might  never  he  able  to 
Lduce  atomic  materials  suitable  for  an 
mic  bomb — that  is,  on  a  production,  not 
a  laboratory,  scale  and  of  the  requisite 
h  purity. 

Jut  the  Russians  have  made  and  tested 
atomic  bomb.  We  must  assume  that  they 
I  at  their  disposal  adequate  technical  in- 
mation.  More  important  even  than  in- 
itiation, they  must  have  men  with  the 
anical  skills  required  to  factory-produce 
mic  materials,  as  well  as  to  produce  a 
■nblike  explosion. 

[Tie  scientific  and  technical  information 
nishcd  the  Russians  by  the  atom  spy, 
Karl  Fuchs,  we  know  to  be  extensive 
I  vital.  Without  men  able  to  translate 
h  information  into  industrial  operations, 
Wever,  this  alone  would  not  have  been 
!>ugh. 

rhese  new  facts  from  Russia  should  eer- 
ily make  all  of  us  take  a  fresh  look  at  our 
sons  for  Government  Monopoly. 
Verything  considered,  my  conclusion  is 
t  the  present  scope  of  Government  Mo- 
)oly  and  Secrecy  hurts  us  more  than  it 
ps  us. 

Second  among  arguments  against  freeing 
ptom  is  the  contention  that  only  the 
rernment  can  undertake  the  development 
the  industrial  atom  because  private  cap- 
is  not  available  for  this  purpose.  Here 
i  genuine  difficulty  which  can,  I  believe, 
overcome  by  the  steps  I  have  suggested 
this  article. 

Third  is  this  argument:  Atomic  energy  is 
asset  that  belongs  to  all  the  people  of  the 
ited  States.  The  money  of  the  whole 
>ple  made  the  discoveries  possible,  built 
plants  and  laboratories.  The  people  car- 


ried the  risk  of  failure,  and  they  should  be 
the  ones  to  benefit,  not  private  corporations. 
Furthermore,  atomic  energy  is  so  over- 
whelmingly powerful  a  force  for  good  that 
it  should  not  be  put  in  the  hands  of  any  pri- 
vate organization. 

The  government  alone  is  big  enough 
and  responsive  enough  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple for  so  great  a  trust  as  this.  Moreover, 
the  hazards  to  human  life  and  health 
in  the  use  of  atomic  energy  in  industrial 
activities  (such  as  power  production)  are 
considerable  and  still  largely  unknown. 
There  is  greater  protection  against  these 
hazards  in  exclusive  government  ownership 
than  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  pri- 
vate corporations.  But  the  same  rigid 
standards  government  now  prescribes,  as 
proprietor,  could  be  made  effective  without 
Government  Monopoly,  and  enforced 
through  inspection. 


What  we  all  want  is  that  the  people  should 
get  the  greatest  possible  benefits  from 
atomic  energy  as  quickly  as  possible.  After 
considerable  experience  and  observation, 
my  own  conclusion  is  that  the  people  will 
benefit  most  and  soonest  by  freeing  the 
atom,  not  by  fencing  it  in  behind  the  walls 
of  Government  Monopoly  and  by  leaving 
its  development  in  the  hands  of  a  limited 
number  of  corporations,  contractors  of  the 
government,  with  all  outside  competitors 
barred. 

I  am  under  no  illusions  that  the  change 
from  Government  Monopoly  can  be  made 
without  difficulty  or  without  loud  outcry. 
For  there  is  much  emotion  wrapped  up  in 
the  atom,  and  there  already  are  govern- 
mental vested  interests  that  have  staked  out 
a  claim.  But  I  have  confidence  in  the  out- 
come. For  free  competition  is  right  in 
character  for  a  people  who  cherish  their  pi- 
oneering heritage  and  live  in  its  spirit. 

I  believe  we  shall  Americanize  the  atom. 

THE  END 


Elephant  Land:  Deep  in  the 

Jungle 
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nes  Stewart,  but  found  his  own  name  pre- 
pted  in  the  movies)  missed  two  ambi- 
ns  in  Africa — to  shoot  an  elephant  and 
;a  black-maned  lion.  He  didn't  fret  about 
though,  and  merely  remarked  that  he 
s  determined  to  go  back  to  Africa  any- 
y;  he'd  get  the  game  then. 


SUPPOSE  there  is  no  profession  left  for 
a  man  to  follow  in  this  technological 
Bd  so  romantic  as  that  of  the  white 
nter  in  Africa.  He  is  the  trusted  guide 
d  intimate  of  the  world's  richest  and  most 
toous  persons — financiers,  presidents, 
gs,  movie  stars — wearing  his  life  casu- 
y  as  he  pits  his  cunning  and  sagacity  daily 
jinst  the  beasts  of  the  jungle.  By  tradi- 
n  he  must  combine  the  cool  nerve  of  the 
rfessional  gambler,  the  deadly  accuracy 
the  Indian  scout,  and  the  manners  and 
rsonal  charm  of  a  Continental  diplomat. 
I  remember  my  only  serious  argument 
J  Deborah  during  the  long  safari  was 
ither  our  own  John  Lawrence  (I  can 
J/er  again  read  Ernest  Hemingway's  The 
brt  and  Happy  Life  of  Francis  Macomber 
mout  picturing  Lawrence  as  the  hunter) 
I  actually  the  happiest  and  most  inde- 
hdent  of  men  or  whether  his  job  was,  in 
Hity,  stitched  with  the  same  frustrations 
|d  obligations  as  that  of,  say  an  actor. 
For  the  Rigby  Magnum  rifle  is  by  no 
ans  the  sole  tool  of  the  professional 
tater.  He  is  responsible  not  only  for  his 
pnt's  life,  but  for  such  mundane  things 
Bis  food,  his  water,  his  bed,  his  digestion, 
i  laughs  and  occasionally,  as  Hemingway 
fc  pointed  out,  even  his  wife.  He  is  essen- 
llly  a  hired  hand  and  must  literally  live 
mh  whoever  pays  him,  regardless  of  per- 
hal  tastes.     His  only  retaliation  against 
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a  client  whom  he  dislikes  is  to  withhold  the 
best  game  spots.  They  all  do  it;  so  should 
you  ever  go  on  a  shooting  safari,  remember 
to  be  nice  to  your  white  hunter  if  you  want 
the  best  trophies  to  take  home. 

I  met  perhaps  a  dozen  of  Kenya's  white 
hunters  and  1  can  testify  that  there  are  very 
few  of  them  who  do  not  bear  the  scars  of 
their  profession.  Carr  Hartley's  back  is  a 
constant  source  of  excruciating  pain  since 
a  rhino  refused  to  die  until  he  had  tossed  the 
hunter.  Eddie  Grafton  limps  and  his  face 
is  paralyzed  as  the  result  of  a  minor  mistake 
with  a  buffalo.  Eric  Rundgren  is,  at  the 
moment  of  writing,  in  the  Nairobi  Hospital. 
A  leopard  chewed  his  arms  and  face.  He 
may  never  lift  a  gun  again. 

The  Baron  von  Blixen  and  John  Law- 
rence, it  is  true,  are  as  yet  unscarred.  But 
Blixen  is  still  an  apprentice.  And  John 
admits  that  whenever  there  has  been  "a  bit 
of  a  show" — meaning  the  client's  shot  has 
failed  to  stop  the  beast  and  John  himself 
has  had  to  drop  it  in  the  last  seconds  of  its 
charge — he  must  wait  to  light  a  cigarette 
until  he  can  slip  behind  a  bush  lest  some- 
one see  his  hands  shaking. 

There  are  two  absolute  taboos  that  white 
hunters  observe:  Never  leave  a  wounded 
animal.    Never  leave  a  dead  client. 

The  latter,  of  course,  is  the  nightmare 
of  all  hunters,  for  people  who  can  afford 
big-game  shooting  are  likely  to  be  promi- 
nent. The  publicity  attendant  upon  the 
death  of  one  of  them  would  ruin  not  only 
the  hunter  but,  in  all  probability,  the  safari 
company  for  which  he  works.  The  taboo 
against  leaving  wounded  animals  is  part  of 
the  gallantry  inherent  in  the  profession. 
Partly,  of  course,  it  is  humane,  but  more 
important  is  the  fa«t  that,  in  the  private 
opinion  of  most  hunters,  the  only  really 
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dangerous  animal  is  the  wounded  animal. 
Any  of  the  major  beasts  of  Africa  when 
hit  will  either  charge,  or  retreat  into  the 
thickest  patch  of  bush  that  they  can  find. 
The  hate  and  fear  in  their  hearts  can  only 
be  relieved  by  a  revengeful  attack-*pon  the 
next  human  being  they  set  eyes  on.  It  is  in 
the  thick  jungle  that  most  accidents  happen. 
The  hunter  is  in  honor  bound  to  send  the 
client  back  to  the  safety  of  camp  and  to  go 
in  alone  after  the  wounded  animal.  Some- 
times the  chase  will  take  days  (during  which 
time  the  hunter  is  not  paid):  always  it  is 
dangerous  to  the  point  of  being  suicidal. 

Native  Hunters  Respect  Code 

The  day  our  safari  arrived  at  Mem  on 
Mouht  Kenya  two  elephants,  moving  to- 
ward rain,  blundered  into  a  native  culti- 
vated patch.  The  Africans  had  tried  to  drive 
them  off  with  spears.  They  succeeded  in 
pricking  the  huge  animals  and  worrying 
them  back  into  the  jungle,  but  in  the 
process  two  men  were  trampled  to  death. 
(Incidentally,  in  this  case,  as  nearly  always, 
the  elephants  before  they  left  covered  the 
mangled  corpses  with  bushes  and  branches. 
No  one  knows  why.)  The  district  officer 
requested  John  and  Blixie  from  our  camp 
to  go  in  and  dispatch  the  wounded  beasts. 
They  did  so  without  hesitation.  Also,  with- 
out pay  or  compulsion,  risking  their  lives 
solely  in  deference  to  the  code  of  the  white 
hunters. 

It  is  a  written  code,  for  the  white  hunters 
have  a  full-fledged  guild  with  a  constitution 
and  by-laws  and  a  Latin  motto  that  means 
"Brave,  but  not  foolhardy."  It  is  called  the 
East  African  Professional  Hunters  Associa- 
tion, and  it  is  probably  unique  among  labor 
unions  in  the  world,  in  that  it  prescribes  a 
maximum  compensation  for  its  members. 

As  an  apprentice  you  start  out  at  £.  30  a 
month  and  you  may  in  time  rise  to  £200 
a  month,  which  is  the  top  compensation  al- 
lowed for  making  your  living  by  risking  it. 
As  an  apprentice  you  probably  already 
know  how  to  shoot,  so  most  of  your  time 
wjll  be  spent  learning  safari  management, 
familiarizing  yourself  with  the  country  and 
with  the  habits  of  various  species  of  game 
and  their  favorite  haunts.  When  six  other 
members  of  the  guild  agree  that  you  are 
competent  and  knowledgeable  in  all  these 
things,  and  that  you  are  brave  but  not  fool- 
hardy, you  arc  eligible  for  membership. 

Carr  Hartley,  the  animal  trapper  and 
erstwhile  while  hunter,  is  about  the  tough- 
est and  nerviest  man  I  ever  met.  Four 
weeks  before  he  worked  with  us,  a  lioness 
he  had  captured  leaped  at  him  in  homicidal 
fury.  Instinctively  Hartley  threw  a  stiff 
right  cross  at  her  as  she  came,  and  hap- 
pened to  catch  her  just  behind  the  ear.  The 
lioness  was  knocked  cold. 

Hartley's  primary  method  of  capturing 
Africa's  fauna  is  efficient,  but  a  little  rich 
for  everyone's  blood  but  Hartley's.  He 
stands  in  the  back  of  a  truck  while  It  is 
driven  by  one  of  his  native  assistants  pell- 
mell  across  the  Kenya  plains.  At  20  or  30 
or  40  miles  an  hour  they  come  alongside 
a  galloping  giraffe  or  ostrich  or  rhino  and 
(an  swings  an  expert  lariat  over  neck  or 
horn.  The  truck  brakes  to  a  dusty  stop,  and 
the  trapper  leaps  out  and  throws  <.<iie,  two 
or  three  more  ropes  on  the  beast  until  it 
is  immobilized.  It  is  then  winched  into  the 
bed  of  the  truck  and  returned  to  the  com- 
pound to  await  the  bid  of  a  buyer  for  zoo 
or  circus. 

"That,"  says  Hartley,  "is  all  there  is  to  it." 

During  the  war  the  shortages  of  meat, 
necessary  to  feed  the  animals,  depleted 
most  zoos,  and  since  V-J  day  animal  trap- 
ping has  been  big  business  as  the  institu- 
tions have  sought  to  restock  their  cages. 
Recently,  the  pride  of  Hartley's  compound 
has  been  a  pair  of  "white"  rhinos — not 
white  at  all,  actually,  but  so  called  from 
their  peculiarly  wide  (writ)  snouts.  The 
only  other  pair  of  this  almost  extinct  species 
is  in  a  zoo  in  Pretoria,  and  Carr  in  con- 
sequence is  not  inclined  to  underestimate 
their  value.  Only  recently  he  turned  down 
$28,000  for  them.  The  price,  he  insists, 
is  $40,000. 


While  it  is  true  that  Carr  never  tames 
animals,  some  tame  themselves  and  wander 
around  his  boma  at  will.  It  is  a  most  un- 
likely place.  You  never  know  when  you 
will  round  a  corner  and  be  confronted  by  a 
hissing  ostrich  and  half  a  dozen  young,  or 
a  huge  land  turtle,  or  four  lion  cubs,  or  a 
baboon  named  Darling,  or  two  cheetahs 
named  Agnes  and  Lulu. 

The  last  two  are  charming  beasts  which 
seem  to  me  much  more  dog  than  cat,  even 
to  their  nonretractable  claws.  Cheetahs 
have  been  pets  since  Assyrian  times,  and 
even  when  they  growl  at  you  it  seems  more 
in  tolerant  admonition  than  in  anger.  But 
they  have  minds  of  their  own. 

One  day  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  jungle  it 
was  borne  in  upon  Lulu  that  making  pic- 
tures was  hard,  grueling,  repetitive  work. 
She  wanted  no  more  of  it  and  finally,  with 
a  reproachful  look  at  us  all,  she  loped  away 
into  the  forest.  Now  Lulu  was  not  only  a 
valuable  animal,  but  Carr  was  fond  of  her, 
so  into  the  jungle  he  went  in  pursuit.  For 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  we  could  hear  the 
trapper's  high  falsetto  (which  he  nearly  al- 
ways affects  when  conversing  with  his  ani- 


grew  very  moody.  He  must  return  to  his 
shamba,  where  his  wives  needed  him.  He 
was  sick.  Our  Wakamba  tribesmen  were  his 
enemies;  they  discriminated  against  him. 
His  face  was  buried  in  his  hands  all  day 
long. 

Obviously,  this  was  a  crisis.  If  Kimusi 
disappeared  into  the  bush  some  night,  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  film  in  which  he  appeared 
would  have  to  be  scrapped  and  shot  over 
again  with  a  new  actor.  Normally,  in  Hol- 
lywood, these  difficulties  can  be  cleared  up 
by  threats  of  banishment,  or  by  a  slight 
bonus.  But  the  dark  words,  "You'll  never 
work  in  another  picture,"  hardly  seemed 
threatening  in  Kimusi's  case.  And  the  bonus 
solution  was  strictly  forbidden  by  our  agree- 
ment with  the  government,  in  which  we  had 
promised  that,  to  avoid  upsetting  local 
economy,  we  would  under  no  circumstances 
pay  native  actors  more  than  they  custo- 
marily received  in  their  daily  pursuits. 

Literally,  the  unhappiness  of  one  humble 
African  threatened  to  grind  the  huge  wheels 
of  American  industry  to  a  clanking  stop. 

It  was  the  district  officer  who  finally 
found  a  solution  to  the  impasse,  and  I  hope 
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"Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  think  lie's  an 
able,  honest,  forthright  guy — and  lor  that 
very  reason  he  annoys  the  hell  outta  me" 


JOHN    HUGE 


mals)  calling,  "Here.  Lulu!  Here,  Lulu!" 
Py  some  miracle  he  found  her.  and  by 
nightfall  the  two  of  them  returned  to  camp, 
the  best  of  friends  once  more. 


KIMUSI  was  a  simple  Kipsigi  tribesman 
.  who  almost  cost  M-G-M  $1,000,000. 
By  one  of  those  fantastic  chances  in  the 
life  of  man,  Kimusi  was  touched  by  the 
magic  wand  of  American  industry  and 
transformed  forthwith  into  an  important 
movie  actor.  After  many  tests  he  was 
chosen  to  play  the  part  of  Stewart  Granger's 
gunbearer  and  personal  servant  in  our  pic- 
ture. 

Kimusi  was  sly-  and  wicked-looking,  and 
he  was  volatile  and  moody.  Sometimes  he 
was  gay  and  giggly,  with  his  astonishingly 
red  tongue  flicking  in  and  out  of  his  black 
lips,  and  sometimes  he  was  tragically  un- 
happy, and  held  his  head  in  his  hands  all 
day  long.  We  were  all  very  fond  of  him,  as 
the  world  is  always  fond  of  an  enchanting 
rogue. 

Kimusi  was  shy  at  first.  He  was  also  very 
bright.  (He  professed  to  know  no  English, 
but  we  were  convinced  he  knew  every  word 
we  said.)  In  no  time  at  all  he  understood 
the  motion-picture  business,  and  we  would 
hear  him  explaining  to  his  fellow  Africans 
in  lordly  fashion  that  we  were  at  the  mo- 
ment "waiting  for  sun"  or  for  a  "camera 
reload,"  or  that  they  were  not  to  move  un- 
til the  director  called,  "Action!" 

So  well,  indeed,  did  he  understand  the 
picture  business  that  he  soon  became  tem- 
peramental. Acting  was  hard  and  exacting 
work,  and  what's  more,  unappreciated.   He 


the  producer,  Sam  Zimbalist.  has  duly 
noted  and  thanked  him.  There  was  nothing 
in  our  agreement,  he  pointed  out,  that  for- 
bade giving  bonuses  oilier  than  money.  An 
immediate  conference  was  arranged,  and 
after  suitable  haggling  between  the  inter- 
ested parties,  it  was  duly  recorded  that  six 
cows,  to  be  delivered  at  the  completion  of 
the  picture,  would  be  an  eminently  satisfac- 
tory out-of-court  settlement. 

Kimusi  went  back  to  work  as  happy  as 
any  starlet  with  a  new  fur  coat.  And  what's 
more,  he  is  so  good  in  the  picture  as  to 
cause  us  all  a  little  worry. 


East  Africa  Standard  July  8,  1946 

Letter  to  the  Editor 

Sir: 

What  is  all  this  nonsense  I  read 
about  protecting  game?  The  sooner 
every  wild  animal  in  Kenya  is  killed 
off,  the  sooner  a  man  can  make  a  liv- 
ing here  farming. 

Old  Settler 

The  "Old  Settler"  who  wrote  that  letter 
actually  loves  game  more  passionately  than 
any  man  I  met  in  Africa.  Before  the  war 
he  was  an  accountant,  and  as  it  seems  in 
the  case  of  so  many  men  who  understand 
the  theory  behind  numbers,  he  has  the  in- 
terests of  a  philosopher  and  the  instincts  of 
a  poet.  He  also  understands  mass  psy- 
chology. 

The  result  of  his  anonymous  letter  was, 
as  anticipated,  a  storm  of  protest  from  out- 
raged Kenyans,  mass  meetings  in  Nairobi 
(which    he    himself    organized    and    over 


which  he  presided),  and  eventually  enoi 
popular  pressure  on  the  government  to 
the  Kenya  National  Park  established  w 
the  erstwhile  philosophic  accountant  as 
executive  head.   His  name  is  Mervin  Cov 

Cowie  runs  what  is  probably  the  m 
astonishing  "park"  in  the  world.  Th 
miles  south  of  Nairobi  runs  a  single-stri 
wire  fence.  Beyond  it  lie  25.000  acres  de 
cated  to  the  wild  life  of  Africa.  Most 
the  acres  arc  the  typical  Kenya  plains  t 
bush  sloping  down  to  the  lightly  fores 
Athi  River.  They  contain  literally  thi 
sands  of  animals,  birds  and  reptiles,  as 
as  the  day  they  were  born. 

No  one  drove  them  into  this  acreage, 
one  stocks  it.  No  one  keeps  them  in  it.  T    apal- 
only  fence  is  the  one  on  the  town  si 
serving  to  keep  the  game  from  wanden 
the   streets   of  Nairobi.    Cowie   says 


within    weeks   after   removing   all   hum       ,f 


habitation   from  the  acreage,  the  anim 
began  moving  in,  miraculously  sensing 
there  they  would  be  safe  from  all  but  th 
natural  enemies. 

An  animal  wounded  or  caged  or  slau 
tered  makes  Mervin  almost  physically  si 
Yet  he  has  shown  me  jungle  tragedies 
once  a  cheetah  bringing  down  a  Bambi-li    .d the 
gazelle:  again  a  flock  of  eagles  literally  te; 
iug  apart  a  bat-cared  fox — which  he  hints 
watched  with  fascination  and  even  satisf; 
tion.    For  Mervin  Cowie  finds  truth  or 
in  the  "balance  of  nature,"  and  he  is  cc    grou| 
vinced  of  the  disastrous  results  inevital    shelf 
to  follow  man's  tampering  with  it 

In  the  Kenya  Game  Park  no  animal 
protected  from  another,  and  no  animal 
pampered.  Cowie  argues  that  in  the  junf 
or  the  bush,  you  never  see  a  sick  anim 
nor  one  that  is  halt,  blind  or  deformed, 
these  almost  immediately  fall  prey  to  thtjf  wf]> 
natural  enemies.  Only  the  fittest  survive. 


Living  up  to  His  Philosophy 
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Cowie  was  born  in  Africa.  When  he  w   ■,  he d 
a  very  young  man  he  tried  white  huntir 
but  like  so  many  others,  he  soon  gave  it  i 
Seeing   animals   shot,   too   often  clumsi 
day  after  day  depressed  him.    Yet,  he 
still  a  keen  hunter,  for  he  has  discoveret 
technique  that  seems  to  him  to  give  an 
most  philosophic  meaning  and  truth  to  t 
sport.    When   Mervin  goes  out  he  is 
companied  only  by  a  gunbearer.    And 
carries  with  him  only  one  bullet. 

He  looks,  perhaps  for  days,  for  just  t    -c; 
one  specimen  he  wants  to  shoot.    It  m 
be  a  solitary  beast,  or  it  may  be  in  a  he: 
Then  he  stalks  it,  tirelessly,  endlessly.    Bfa 
fore  he  squeezes  off  his  one  shot,  every  co 
dition  of  wind,  light,  position  and  postu 
must  be  perfect.    There  must  be  no  ne 
misses,  no  wounded  animals,  no  charge. 
If  his  one  bullet  doesn't  kill  the  animal,  tl 
animal  must  kill  him.    It  seems  to  me  th 
no  Manolete,  no  Belmonte  ever  symboliz   ■ 
with  more  poetry  the  tenuous  superiorit 
of  man's  skill  and  intelligence  over  the  das 
forces  of  brute  strength. 

Cowie  believes  you  can  walk  all  ov 
Africa  in  perfect  safety  without  a  gun,  pr 
vided  you  know  the  conditions  under  whii 
certain  animals  become  frightened  ai  ,, , 
assiduously  prevent  those  conditions  froi 
ever  arising.  As  it  is  obvious  that  the  ge 
era]  public  can  hardly  be  expected  to  kno 
these  conditions,  visitors  to  his  park  a 
strictly  forbidden  to  leave  their  cars.  TI 
animals  have  become  used  to  automobil 
and  pay  them  no  attention,  but  if  a  hum. 
being  emerged  they  would  behave  exactly 
they  would  anywhere  else  in  Africa.  So  f; 
the  public  has  obeyed  and  there  have  be« 
no  accidents. 
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Eddie  Mutesa  is  the  powerful  King 
of  the  Baganda.  He  lives  in  a  rich 
"tropical  Georgian"  mansion  atop 
one  of  Kampala's  seven  hills,  dresses 
in  impeccable  Bond  Street  style, 
loves  Brahms  and  Beethoven.  Read 
about  him  in  the  final  installment  of 
this  series  next  week.  Order  Collier's 
now   from   your   local  news  dealer 
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Childhoods  Crippled  Minds 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  11 


rays,  dental  checkup,  immunization  and 
mprehensive  neurological  and  psycholog- 
il  studies.  Then  the  slow  and  tortuous 
ocess  of  rehabilitation  began. 
Peter  found  that  education  at  Brisbane 
a  lot  different  from  public  school.  There 
ere  only  eight  other  boys  and  girls  in  his 
ass.  When  he  started  wandering  around 
c  room  as  he  had  done  in  public  school, 
one  shouted  at  him  and  sent  him  to  the 
rincipal.  When  he  scrawled  inane  words 
the  blackboard,  no  one  even  bothered  to 
ok.  After  a  few  days,  Peter  sat  down  at  the 
ig  table  with  the  other  children  and  leafed 
rough  one  of  the  books.  Before  the  end 
"me  week  he  had  read  through  most  of  it. 
is  teacher  complimented  him  on  his  work. 
t  must  have  been  a  wonderful  moment  for 
ra,"  Dr.  Lussier  said.  "Probably  for  the 
rst  time  in  his  life  he  was  being  treated  as  a 
frson  who  had  achieved  something." 
^Bach  morning,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
illed  therapist,  Peter  learned  to  paint  and 
odel  clay.  Any  clues,  particularly  in  his 
minting,  to  the  conflicts  that  boiled  within 
im,  were  carefully  noted  and  reported  later 
staff  meetings.  In  the  afternoons  there 
as  group  therapy.  With  other  children, 
ler  helped  build  houses  or  run  a  village 
,ore.  The  supervisor  carefully  studied  his 
lations  with  the  group,  his  attitudes  on 
-operation. 

For  at  least  an  hour  every  week,  Peter 
feed  alone  with  Dr.  Lussier.  This  was  in- 
ividual  therapy — the  chance  to  bring  to 
surface  through  talk  all  the  hates  and 
onflicts  that  underlay  his  sickness.  "Bring- 
lg  a  child  back  to  normal  routine  of  society 
n't  enough,"  Dr.  Lussier  explained.  "He 
is  to  develop  insight.  He  has  to  learn 
hy  he  did  the  things  he  did  and  why  they 
■  wrong." 

After  three  months  at  Brisbane,  Peter  has 
Iready  stopped  his  temper  tantrums  and 
ied  wetting.  He  has  started  to  take  a  new 
iterest  in  his  appearance.  For  the  first 
me  in  his  life,  he  is  making  friends  with 
ther  children  and  joining  in  group  games, 
articulaiiy  baseball.  Most  important  of 
11,  he  is  writing  home.  For  a  long  time  he 
efused  to  write.  Recently,  however,  he  ad- 
mitted to  Dr.  Lussier  that  he  missed  his  par- 
Ints.  The  psychiatrist  suggested  he  tell  them 
hat  in  a  letter.  Now  he  is  writing  once  a 
yeek. 

I  Peter  still  has  a  long  way  to  go.  Perhaps 
e  will  need  treatment  for  another  six 
honths,  perhaps  a  year.  His  parents,  too, 
re  not  only  receiving  therapy  at  the  Jew- 
sh  Child  Care  Association,  but  participat- 
hg  in  biweekly  sessions  run  by  Dr.  Lussier. 
The  cloud  that  has  covered  all  their  lives 
or  nine  years  is  beginning  to  lift.  Now 
here  is  positive  hope  that  Peter  may  return 
ince  again  to  take  his  normal  place  in  the 
tommunity. 

What  hope  is  there  for  thousands  of  other 
hildren  like  Peter?  The  main  hope  is  to 
atch  them  in  time,  before  they  need  long 
:onfmement;  catch  them  and  treat  them 
hrough  community  clinics  that  should  be 
ivailable  in  every  city. 

,    A  Model  Prevention  Program 

No  city  has  put  this  program  of  preven- 
ion  to  the  test  better  than  Boston,  and  what 
poston  has  done  might  well  be  a  model  for 
he  rest  of  the  country.  The  focal  point  of 
he  program  is  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance 
renter.  Established  in  1917  to  serve  the 
ocal  juvenile  courts,  it  has  opened  its  doors 
lince  1930  to  all  children  from  six  to  sev- 
nteen  who  need  psychiatric  care.  Almost 
1,500  children  were  treated  last  year.  Once 
it  was  considered  a  stigma  in  Boston  to  take 
your  child  to  Judge  Baker.  Now  75  per 
:ent  of  the  children  are  brought  in  not  by 
igcncies,  or  the  courts,  but  by  their  own  par- 
:nts. 

The  rate  of  cure  at  Judge  Baker  has  been 
exceptionally  high.   One  study  of  400  cases 
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that  were  checked  from  five  to  eight  years 
after  the  children  had  left  the  clinic  showed 
that  8 1  per  cent  of  them  had  established  fa- 
vorable careers  with  no  regressions  in  the 
years  since  treatment. 

So  successful  at  prevention  was  the  Judge 
Baker  clinic  that  in  1943  a  group  of  Baker- 
trained  psychiatrists,  headed  by  Dr.  Maria 
Putnam,  founded  a  new  Children's  Center 
on  a  revolutionary  idea.  Psychiatrists  had 
known  for  a  long  time  that  much  mental  ill- 
ness had  its  roots  in  the  child's  earliest  years, 
but  only  a  handful  of  people  had  attempted 
treatment  on  that  young  an  age  group.  Now 
the  center  opened  its  doors  to  children  from 
one  to  six.  A  nursery  was  established  inside 
the  clinic  where  the  children  could  come 
every  morning  and  be  observed  by  psychia- 
trists under  every  condition  of  play,  sleep, 
toilet  and  meals.  At  the  same  time  psychi- 
atric social  workers  studied  conditions  in 
the  child's  home  and  held  guidance  meet- 
ings with  the  parents. 

Parents  Adopt  New  Attitude 

Within  a  few  years,  the  center  had  dou- 
bled its  intake  of  new  cases  from  225  to 
550  a  year  and  quadrupled  its  staff.  Pre- 
vention was  really  paying  off.  Parents  who 
had  never  paid  any  attention  to  their  chil- 
dren's emotional  problems  until  they 
reached  a  crisis  at  school  were  bringing  their 
children  in  for  treatment  at  the  first  real 
sign  of  danger. 

But  this  was  only  the  start  of  Boston's 
program  of  prevention.  New  clinics  grew 
out  of  the  older  ones.  One  psychiatrist 
from  the  center.  Dr.  Eleanor  Pavenstedt. 
opened  a  clinic  concentrating  on  children 
from  preschool  to  early  school  ages.  An- 
other psychiatrist,  Dr.  Evoleen  Rexford, 
became  director  of  the  Habit  Clinic.  A 
third,  Dr.  Gregory  Rochlin,  has  established 
a  new  children's  unit  at  Boston  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital.  Other  pilot  groups  from 
the  center  are  working  at  Massachusetts 
Memorial  and  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pitals. 

This  means  that  the  people  of  Boston 
now  have  a  carefully  integrated  system  of 
clinics  to  which  they  can  turn  for  help.  A 
child  of  six  who  goes  to  the  Children's  Cen- 
ter, for  instance,  and  then  needs  further 
treatment  can  be  passed  along  to  Dr.  Paven- 
stedt's  clinic,  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance 
Center,  or  any  other  clinic  where  his  prob- 
lem can  best  be  met. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  network  of  clinics 
has  gone  a  carefully  planned  program  of 
public  education.  Through  lectures,  radio 
programs,  pamphlets  and  newspaper  arti- 
cles, Bostonians  are  kept  informed  about  the 
emotional  problems  of  their  children  and 
the  importance  of  detecting  the  problems 
and  treating  them  before  real  tragedy  can 
develop.  The  influence  of  Boston's  program 
is  spreading  far  beyond  the  city.  Traveling 
clinics  now  tour  areas  of  Massachusetts 
that  have  no  clinics  of  their  own,  treating 
the  children  on  the  spot  where  possible,  or 
else  bringing  them  to  Boston  for  long-range 
treatment. 

While  1  was  sitting  in  an  office  at  the 
Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center  recently,  the 
telephone  rang. 

An  anguished  mother  said:  "My  boy  has 
been  terribly  upset  for  months.  I  didn't 
want  to  bother  you  before,  but  now  he's  go- 
ing around  saying  that  he's  going  to  kill 
every  child  on  the  block." 

A  false  alarm?  Perhaps.  But  the  social 
worker  I  was  with  wasn't  taking  any 
chances.  Even  though  her  schedule  was 
jammed  for  months,  the  social  worker  told 
the  mother  to  bring  her  son  in  immediately. 

What  would  have  happened  in  your  city? 
The  choice  is  clear-cut.  Is  your  city  ready 
with  a  program  of  prevention  like  Boston's'.' 
Or  will  tragedies  like  the  case  of  Peter 
Kroly  be  permitted  to  happen  on  your 
street,  perhaps  in  your  own  home?  the  end 


The  Real  Secret  of 

SUCCESSFUL  MARRIAGE 


Advice  on  how  to  be  happily  married  was 
never  so  freely  available  as  it  is  today. 

Marriage  problems  are  openly  discuss- 
ed in  newspaper  columns  and  on  the 
radio.  Marriage  advice  is  available  from 
the  man  next  door,  who  speaks  from  ex- 
perience . . .  and  from  the  psychologist, 
whose  views  come  from  study  and  re- 
search. There  is  no  topic  . . .  from  eti- 
quette to  fidelity  ...  on  which  advice  and 
counsel  are  not  available. 

Yet  with  all  this  marriage  education, 
the  modern  divorce  rate  continues  at  an 
appalling  high! 

This  condition  obviously  is  not  due  to 
ignorance  of  the  so-called  "facts  of  life." 
It  cannot  be  attributed  to  economic  prob- 
lems, for  good  times  have  been  repeated- 
ly marked  by  a  high  divorce  rate.  Nor 
can  it  be  blamed  on  the  excuse  of  personal 
"incompatibility,"  which  so  often  appears 
in  divorce  petitions. 

These  and  other  practical  problems  un- 
doubtedly contribute  to  marriage  con- 
flicts. But  the  basic,  fundamental  cause 
of  marriage  failures  goes  deeper.  It  is  the 
failure  of  many  people  to  realize  the  true 
meaning  of  marriage ...  to  recognize  that 
it  is  a  life-long  union  of  a  man  and  a 
woman ...  to  see  that  its  main  purpose 
is  the  begetting  and  rearing  of  children. 

In  Catholic  eyes,  marriage  is,  first  of 
all,  a  contract  which ...  as  with  all  con- 
tracts . . .  must  be  governed  by  justice.  A 
purely  sentimental  and  physical  attrac- 
tion between  a  man  and  a  woman,  which 
is  not  permeated  by  a  sense  of  duty  to 
each  other  and  to  God,  is  not  the  love 
upon  which  enduring  homes  are  built. 

But  the  Catholic  Church  teaches  that 
marriage  must  be  what  God  meant  it  to 
be  . . .  and  He  made  it  not  only  a  contract 
—  but  a  Sacrament. 

When  die  marriage  of  a  man  and 


woman  is  a  Sacrament,  they  receive  tide 
to  all  the  divine  helps  necessary  to  over- 
come the  disappointments  and  difficul- 
ties of  domestic  life.  They  are  thus  better 
able  to  overcome  personality  differences 
. . .  better  able  to  deal  justly  with  each 
other  . . .  better  able  to  understand  the 
many  practical  problems  of  living  to- 
gether. 

Marriage  is  not  a  strictly  private  affair. 
It  is  the  concern  of  the  whole  community. 
It  is  the  special  concern  of  the  Church, 
which  is  charged  with  safeguarding  this 
Sacrament.  That  is  why  the  Catholic 
Church  strives  to  impress  the  true  nature 
of  marriage  upon  all  who  hear  her  voice. 


Whether  you  are  already 
married. . .  or  just  think- 
ing about  it . . .  you  will  be  helped  by  a 
pamphlet  we  will  send  you  explaining  the  true 
nature  of  marriage  and  the  blessings  that  come 
from  a  proper  understanding  of  the  married 
state.  Write  today  for  your  free  copy.  Ask  for 
Pamphlet  No.  C-19. 


SUPREME       COUNCIL 

KIUGHTS  of  COLURIBUS 

RELIGIOUS      INFORMATION      BUREAU 

4422      LINDELL      BLVD.  rje$k±  ST      LOU,s     8-     MISSOURI 
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(EHCMY   OF   BtAUTf) 

doesn't  keep  me 
from  the  beach 

"Thanks  to  Siroil.  I  am  no 
longer  ashamed  to  be  seen  c, 

in  mv  bathing  suit." 
(Letter  on  file) 

Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  users  have  learned  that 
Siroil  tends  to  remove 
external  psoriasis  lesions  ^ 
located  on  outer  layer  of 
skin.  If  they  recur,  light 
applications  of  Siroil  will  help 
control  them.  Does  not  stain 

clothing  or  bed  linen.    

Offered  on  a  two- 
weeks- satisfaction -or- 
money-refunded  basis. 
Write  for  free  booklet. 


I  Got  a  Home — The  Hard  Way 


SIROIL 


AT  ALL   DRUG  STORES 


Dept.  C-70 
Siroil  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 


No  matter  whether  you  live  in 
a  city,  small  town  or  rural  section, 
you  can  make  extra  income  in 
spare  time.  How?  By  taking  care 
of  new  and  renewal  subscriptions 
for  COLLIER'S  and  all  popular 
magazines. 

MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY 

to  meet  the 
high  cost  of  living! 

This  profitable  plan  has  helped 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  meet 
the  high  cost  of  living.  Now  you 
can  balance  your  budget  and  have 
money  to  spare.  Accept  this  cor- 
dial invitation  to  try  this  popular 
extra-income  plan  in  spare  time. 
You  have  nothing  to  lose — your 
earnings  start  on  your  first  order. 

For  money-making  supplies,  all 
you  need  do  is  mail  a  penny  postal 
or  the  coupon  below. 

EXTRA  INCOME  COUPON 

Independent  Agency   Division,   Desk  C-10 
THE  CROWELL-COLLIER  PUB.  CO. 
640  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  details  of  your  EX- 
TRA INCOME  PLAN. 

NAME 

STREET 

CITY Zone  No. . . . 

STATE 
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Another  neighbor  offered  baths,  and  an- 
other volunteered  to  wheel  Gay  out  in  the 
afternoons.  We  were  to  see  a  great  deal 
more  of  this  sort  of  spontaneous  kindness. 

Then  one  day,  when  we  were  wondering 
where  to  start  making  order  out  of  chaos,  a 
car  drew  up.  Out  poured  my  mother,  fa- 
ther, sister  and  brother.  Uninvited,  they  had 
traveled  150  miles  to  help  us. 

Within  a  few  minutes  we  were  all  tearing 
down  wallpaper,  scrubbing  off  whitewash, 
cleaning  ceilings,  pulling  off  loose  plaster, 
scrubbing  the  floors  and  cleaning  beams 
with  wire  brushes,  chisels,  knives,  scrapers 
and  anything  that  came  to  hand.  My  father 
chopped  a  way  through  the  jungle  growth 
of  ivy  at  the  back  and  let  in  God's  sunlight. 

All  this  took  a  week,  and  then  my  folks 
went  home.  But  the  place  smelled  of  soap 
now,  instead  of  decay. 

The  nursery  and  a  bedroom  were  our 
next  concern.  In  these  I  made  the  floors 
safe  by  stripping  boards  from  other  bed- 
room floors. 

Next  I  got  my  first  lesson  in  the  use  of 
tools  and  materials.  As  I  plastered  the  sag- 
ging ceilings  I  applied  a  simple  test:  if  the 
plaster  fell  off,  something  was  wrong.  When 
it  began  to  stick  I  knew  I  had  started  learn- 
ing. The  new  skill  gave  me  such  pride  and 
pleasure  that  I  went  out  of  my  way  to  find 
new  holes  to  repair. 

My  progress  was  most  marked  the  day  I 
began  making  plaster  as  the  original  build- 
ers of  this  house  had  made  it:  by  mixing 
lime,  sand,  chopped  straw  and  a  certain 
cow-barn  commodity  not  generally  associ- 
ated with  plaster  or  bedrooms  today,  though 
held  in  great  esteem  by  gardeners. 

The  house  was  by  now  a  major  point  of 
interest  in  the  village.  Knowledge,  informa- 
tion and  assistance  came  from  all  sides. 

We  decorated  a  bedroom,  stained  the 
floor  and  put  down  a  carpet.  The  nursery 
got  similar  treatment.  My  wife's  mother 
made  curtains  as  fast  as  rooms  were  fit  for 
occupancy,  sometimes  remaking  old  ones, 
more  often  using  materials  bought  with 
Marjorie's  clothing  coupons,  since  curtain 
material  was  rationed. 

Trial-and-Error  Carpentry 

Hardly  knowing  the  difference  between 
a  hammer  and  a  saw,  I  turned  to  carpentry 
and,  by  trial  and  error,  contrived  to  build 
a  kitchen  sink  unit  with  cupboards,  shelves 
and  drawers.  I  also  fitted  the  stainless-steel 
sink  and  built  other  cupboards  for  food  and 
crockery. 

In  all  this  I  had  to  improvise  because  I 
had  used  up  my  quota  of  timber.  Nearly 
everything  in  the  kitchen,  now  so  compact 
and  convenient,  had  once  served  some  other 
purpose.  Part  of  the  wood  had  been  a  hen- 
house, some  was  once  a  packing  case,  some 
was  a  floor  in  a  nearby  building,  some  was 
used  during  the  war  as  window  blackouts. 
The  marble  top  of  one  cupboard  was  part 
of  an  old  washstand,  bought  for  a  dollar 
and  cut  by  a  gravestone  maker  for  another 
dollar. 

Though  electric  cooking  stoves  were  un- 
obtainable, I  found  a  new  but  broken  one  in 
a  town  170  miles  away  and  had  it  mended. 
Marjorie  no  longer  had  to  cook  on  the 
hearth. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  we  became  poultry 
farmers,  starting  with  a  dozen  day-old 
chicks.  At  first  they  lived  in  the  kitchen, 
snuggling  in  a  box  around  a  hot-water  bot- 
tle. But  soon  I  built  them  a  little  run  on  a 
patch  of  ground  wrested  from  the  under- 
growth ( which  they  shared  with  Gay  in  her 
pram).  Now  they  live  in  a  comfortable,  ex- 
tensive hen  run  and  produce  a  rewarding 
number  of  eggs. 

The  bare  essentials  of  the  house  provided, 
1  felt  free  to  choose  my  next  task.  In  one 
sitting  room  downstairs  I  had  built  up  a 
fireplace  from  bricks  from  the  kitchen  floor. 
In  another  room,  removal  of  the  fireplace 
and  boards  surrounding  it  disclosed  a  great 


Englishman  John  Wellens,  author  of 
this  article,  was  born  in  Yorkshire 
thirty-six  years  ago ;  has  been  teach- 
ing since  1937,  with  time  out  for  war 
service  with  the  R.A.F.  He  has  held 
his  current  post,  organizer  of  adult 
education  in  a  new  type  of  college  run 
by  the  government,  since  1946.  Last 
fall  he  toured  the  U.S.  through  the 
assistance  of  a  Walter  Hines  Page 
scholarship  and  the  English  Speaking 
Union.  He  married  Marjorie  in  1941 


but  the  wall  and  steps  are  there  and  I  ; 
very  proud  to  say  that  every  brick  was  Is 
by  John  Wellens.  At  one  stage  of  the  jol    *jf  the 
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heap  of  broken  bricks  and  broken  china. 
Behind  it,  to  our  joy,  we  found  an  old  ingle- 
nook  fireplace,  perfectly  proportioned.  I 
cleaned  and  repaired  it,  using  stones  once 
part  of  a  local  church. 

It  was  springtime  now,  and  spring  in  Eng- 
land means  a  riot  of  flowers.  We  forsook  the 
indoors  and  turned  to  the  garden. 

Along  came  the  family  again.  My  father, 
my  brother  and  I  went  to  work  clearing  the 
ground.  It  took  us  five  days  to  advance  the 
first  25  yards,  using  forks,  rakes,  picks  and 
hands.  We  scraped  away  the  debris  of  cen- 
turies and  piled  it  on  a  hired  truck.  Within 
a  few  days  we  had  moved  25  tons  of  rubbish 
to  the  public  dump. 

My  next  objective  was  to  build  the  walls 
and  steps  which  would  mark  the  first  terrace 
of  the  garden.  My  money  had  run  out  and 
we  needed  4,000  mellow  bricks.  Ugly 
bricks  were  plentiful,  mellow  ones  scarce. 
At  last  I  located  an  old  building  in  disre- 
pair a  few  miles  away  and  offered  $5  for 
4,000  of  its  bricks,  a  shameless  bid.  It  was 
accepted.  I  had  to  wheel  the  bricks  50  yards 
on  a  barrow,  load  them  on  my  trailer  and 
pull  them  home  with  my  light  eight-horse- 
power car. 

I  don't  know  yet  how  I  finished  that  job, 


had  to  suspend  work  for  want  of  70  ci 
for  another  bag  of  cement. 

By  autumn  we  decided  on  a  lawn.  Agi  j\\,t 
we  were  lucky,  for  a  friend  who  is  a  profi 
sional  gardener  laid  the  turfs.  We  all  work 
at  it,  removing  weeds.  When  we  finish 
we  walked  on  that  lawn  like  children  at 
party.  My  parents  gave  us  an  old  \&\ 
mower  and  I  bought  a  secondhand  rol 
for  $5. 

Winter  brought  hard,  depressing  woi     ,j  j 
Every  beam  in  the  house  was  coated  wi 
lime  and  each  took  at  least  20  minutes 
clean.  We  worked  at  it  through  all  the  cc 
months  and  had  scarcely  finished  when  a 
other  spring  came 
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Fair  Success  at  Beekeeping 
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That  year's  special  project  was  beekee 
ing.  We  invested  my  Officer's  War  Gratui    " 
in  it.  I  read  all  the  books  I  could  find  ontl  „ 
subject,  built  hives  and  bought  bees.  I  bu 
a  honey  house  10  feet  high,  using  waste  m 
terials.  We  did  well  the  first  year,  but  sin 
then  we  have  had  one  year  of  heavy  rai 
and  one  of  unprecedented  drought.    Still, 
have  about  three  times  as  many  stocks 
I  started  with,  and  the  bee  business  conti 
ues  to  look  fine. 

That  September,  Marjorie,  who  has 
B.A.  in  English,  got  herself  a  job  at  the  cc 
lege  where  I  work.  Another  salary  mea 
that  we  could  enlarge  our  house  plans,  pi 
the  coal  bills  more  promptly,  buy  a  fe 
clothes  and  even  occasionally  go  to  the  th' 
ater  and  movies.  We  also  could  start  on  tl 
large  bedroom  upstairs,  which  I  had  alwa 
thought  potentially  the  most  beautiful  roo 
in  the  house.  I  began  by  removing  tl 
floor  and  the  joists,  opening  the  room  fro 
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COLLIER'S 


"Now  wasn't  that  more  fun  than 
robbing   a    stuffy   old    mansion?*" 


LARRY   REYNOLDS 
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oor  to  thatch.  I  cleaned 
ioists   in   my   workshop, 

a  stable,  waxed  them 
replaced  them.  On  top 
em  I  placed  compressed 
boards  with  a  surface  of 
tiful  texture,  to  form  the 
ig  of  the  sitting  room 
v.  This  board  had  to  be 

fit  around  each  vertical 

1  and  the  fitting  involved 

I  of  labor,  even  though 

ow  I  had  begun  to  feel 

smug  about  my  car- 

■y- 

was  doing  this  job  on 
itmas  Eve,  and  at  10:00 

I  suspended  operations 

II  and  dress  two  cock- 
for  a  friend's  Christmas 
it.  The  job  was  corn- 
el at  three  thirty  in  the 
ling.  We  replaced  the 
ture  in  the  sitting  room 
bad  as  merry  a  Christ- 
as  any  in  our  lives.  The 
jom  floor  had  still  to  be 
,  and  I  laid  this  after 
[mas,  using  new  timber, 
droom    furniture    came 

Some  time  before  I  had 

in   the    market    place 

small  Buckinghamshire 

and  watched  a  shop- 

er    throwing    away    his 

out    boards,    sheets    of 

ood  with  a  fine  oak  ve- 
about  six  feet  by  three. 

took  a  dollar  for  them. 

n  these  boards  and  from 

grown  in  Great  Wilbra- 
I  built  our  wardrobe  in 

lcove  beside  the  chimney 

st.  The  top,  safely  out  of 
consists    of    bits    and 

es  of  the  board  of  which 

downstairs   ceiling    was 

e.  The  clothes  rail  is  a 
of  steel  gas  pipe. 

ater  I  got,  for  $7,  a  set 

rawers  that  I  estimated 

Id  exactly  fit  the  other 

ve.  It  proved  half  an  inch 

wide,  but  this  turned  out 

e  a  minor  problem  since 

d  to  be  dismantled  any- 

before  it  could  be  taken 

le  narrow  stairs.  I  made 
sides   of  thinner   wood 

managed  to  persuade  it  into  the  niche 

a  mallet.  It  should  be  veneered  in  oak, 

veneer  is  still  unobtainable  here. 

ricks  for  the  fireplace  in  this  bedroom 
from   a   dismantled   pigsty.     In   the 

cwork  I  installed  an  electric  fireplace. 

le  ceiling  was  in  bad  shape — half  plas- 

nd  half  exposed  thatch.  To  my  plaster- 
experience  I  added  a  new  technique  of 

iting   on  plaster   with   a   brush,   which 
duced  a  very  soft  texture.    I  installed 

ealed    lighting   to   shine    up    into    the 

itifully  timbered  roof  and  cast  down  a 
diffused  light,  and  added  a  concealed 

ing  light  above  the  bed.  This  made  me 

urneyman  electrician,  I  thought. 

11  this  brought  us  to  another  spring — 

eeping  and  tending  the  apple  and  plum 
the  gooseberries,  raspberries,  black 
rants  and  strawberries  we  had  planted 
New  Year's  Day.  We  cleared  another 
ill  flower  garden  in  the  shade  of  ancient 
s.  It  blossomed  luxuriously  in  two 
iths. 

t  had  always  been  our  wish  to  have  a 
ace  of  broken  flagstones  between  the 
er  garden  wall  and  the  house.  But  flag- 
les  cost  about  50  cents  per  slab  about 

feet  square,  and  the  area  was  45  feet  by 

Not  a  chance, 
eventually  I  found  in  the  village  the 
ne  floor  of  an  old  army  kitchen,  a  relic 
the  war.  I  bought  it  for  $5 — now  my 
lUard  offer  for  nearly  anything.  These 
nes  had  to  be  hauled  home  in  the  trailer, 
,  a  backbreaking  job.  My  brother  helped 

and  together  we  finished  the  terrace  in 
r  days. 
IjVfterward    there    seemed    to    be    more 

llier's  for  July  15,  1950 


AMAZING  PROPOSALS 


SCHETTI 


PROPOSER 


PSYCHOLOGIST, 
NEW  YORK 

ENGINEER, 
COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


TAILOR, 
CHICAGO 

LEGISLATOR, 
JUNEAU,  ALASKA 

COUNCILMAN, 
NOTTINGHAM, 
ENGLAND 

PHILATELIST, 
WASHINGTON 


ARITHMETIC 
TEACHER, 
NEW  YORK 

BUSINESSWOMAN , 
NEW  YORK 

CONGRESSMAN, 
WASHINGTON 


PROPOSAL 


That  the  President's  Cabinet  include  a 
Secretary  of  Entertainment. 

That  every  motorist's  name  and  ad- 
dress be  printed  on  the  side  of  his  car 
(to  promote  careful  driving). 

That  businessmen  wear  bright  red 
suits  for  the  psychologic  lift. 

That  spinsters  be  taxed  $50  per  an- 
num, to  foster  matrimony. 

That  schoolteachers  be  required  to 
cool  off  for  30  minutes  before  spank- 
ing a  pupil. 

That  the  Post  Office  issue  a  stamp  to 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  invention  of  the  safety  pin 
(April  10,  1849). 

That  the  rules  of  basketball  be 
changed  to  count  a  field  goal  as  2% 
points,  and  a  free  throw  as  H/5. 

That  our  paper  currency  carry  the 
portraits  of  women  as  well  as  men. 

That  "thousand  million"  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  word  "billion"  in  gov- 
ernment documents  (to  impress  the 
public  with  the  vastness  of  the  sum). 

— W.  E.  FARBSTEIN 


stones  left  over  than  we  had  started  with, 
and  a  neighbor  who  also  coveted  a  terrace 
offered  me  $5  for  them.  He  doesn't  know 
yet  why  I  laughed  at  that.  He  got  the  stones 
for  nothing,  in  gratitude  for  a  luxury  he 
had  provided  us  many  times  in  the  early 
days — hot  baths. 

About  this  time,  we  completed  certain 
odd  jobs.  I  built  the  double  entrance  gates, 
concreted  a  runway  of  70  square  yards,  con- 
structed sundry  other  walks  and  walls  and 
flights  of  steps.  I  now  counted  myself  a 
bricklayer  and  stonemason,  as  well  as  car- 
penter, cabinetmaker,  plumber,  electrician, 
tinker  and  gardener. 

Before  Christmas,  1948,  with  good  toys 
fabulously  expensive  in  austere  England,  I 
built  for  Gay,  now  three  years  old,  a  doll- 
house  that  has  delighted  her  ever  since. 

A  Day  with  the  Wellense9 

Somewhere  along  the  line  this  had  be- 
come a  home  in  the  real  English  sense.  This 
is  the  way  an  ordinary  day  went  with  us: 

Before  breakfast  we  did  essential  chores, 
like  fire  lighting  and  bedmaking,  and  at- 
tended lo  the  hens  and  bees.  Marjorie,  Gay 
and  I  left  for  the  college  together  at  eight 
thirty,  for  Gay  had  begun  to  attend  a  nurs- 
ery school  attached  to  the  college. 

I  arrived  home  at  2:00  p.m.  and  usually 
worked  on  the  house  or  with  the  bees  until 
four  thirty,  when  Marjorie  and  Gay  came 
home  for  tea.  Marjorie  played  with  Gay 
until  her  bedtime  at  six  thirty,  after  which 
she  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  either  pre- 
paring lessons,  knitting,  mending  or  doing 
chores.   In  summer  a  great  deal  of  her  eve- 


ning was  swallowed  by  the 
flower  garden. 

Every  evening  at  six  thirty 
I  returned  to  the  college.  I 
got  back  home  again  not  ear- 
lier than  ten  o'clock,  and 
much  of  the  work  on  our 
house  has  been  done  after 
that  time. 

It  still  goes  very  much  that 
way.  All  Marjorie's  week 
ends  and  about  half  of  mine 
are  free  from  professional 
duties.  We  have  generous 
holidays  (vacations)  but, 
like  so  many  other  profes- 
sional people  in  England 
now,  we  can't  afford  to  go 
away  unless  we  stay  with  rel- 
atives or  camp  out.  Last  year 
we  camped  by  the  sea — re- 
laxation for  Marjorie,  a 
reminder  of  Mediterranean 
service  for  me,  excitement 
for  Gay — for  less  than  $10. 
Now  our  house  has  par- 
quet block  floors  downstairs, 
central  heating  in  every 
room,  hot  and  cold  running 
water  in  bathroom,  kitchen 
and  every  bedroom,  a  mod- 
ern sewage-disposal  plant  au- 
tomatically and  electrically 
operated.  I  have  only  re- 
cently installed  in  the  kitchen 
an  airing  cupboard  and  other 
new  fittings,  using  waste  ma- 
terials. 

Is  the  house  finished?  Not 
quite,  and  it  never  will  be, 
quite.  We  have  more  furni- 
ture to  build,  for  example, 
more  rugs  and  lamp  shades 
to  make,  even  a  garage  to 
erect. 

In  fanciful  moments — not 
too  fanciful,  either — we  plan 
to  add  more  rooms:  bed- 
rooms, a  playroom  and  so 
on.  We  visualize  green- 
houses, a  water  garden,  a 
larger  orchard. 

But  the  sobering  thought 
of  approaching  the  licensing 
authority,  the  Ministry  of 
Town  and  Country  Planning, 
and  a  seemingly  endless  list 
of  government  officials,  is  al- 
ways there.  Moreover,  all 
this  heavy  activity  has  resulted  in  a  muscu- 
lar injury  to  my  back  which,  though  re- 
lieved by  persistent  hospital  treatment,  has 
made  me  less  inclined  to  undertake  heavy 
manual  tasks. 

Has  it  been  worth  the  effort?  Well,  con- 
sider the  case  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  was 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  same  college. 
Unable  to  find  a  house,  he  lived  in  one  room 
while  his  wife  and  children  lived  with  her 
parents  120  miles  away.  Finally,  he  was 
able  to  rent — for  about  a  quarter  of  his  in- 
come— a  small  furnished  cottage  for  three 
months. 

At  the  end  of  that  three  months  he  was 
again  without  a  place  to  live.  He  was  of- 
fered room  in  a  friend's  home.  But,  after 
20  months  of  fruitless  search  for  a  perma- 
nent home,  he  hopelessly  gave  up  his  job 
and  left  the  district.  The  man  who  replaced 
him  lives  in  a  trailer  which  cost  him  $2,000. 
We  estimate  our  house  has  cost  us  $5,000 
in  all.  We  could  sell  it  for  $15,000  now. 

That  is  merely  the  material  angle.  What 
of  ourselves?  We  have  discovered  the  joy 
of  losing  ourselves  in  a  worth-while  job  and 
the  satisfaction  of  an  existence  that  has  its 
roots  in  a  soil  cultivated  for  2,000  years. 

We  have  both  learned  what  family  love 
really  means,  for  at  every  turn,  when  ill- 
ness threatened  or  apparently  impossible 
tasks  faced  us,  our  families  have  silently 
appeared. 

These  mellowed  timbers  are  a  sheet  an- 
chor in  a  stormy  world,  where  many  values 
are  being  swept  away.  And  during  the  war 
both  of  us  saw  so  much  destruction  that  to 
restore  to  life  a  house  condemned  to  death 
has  been  a  spiritual  rebirth.  the  end 
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CAPTURED  FLAVOR 


This  month  you  will 
find  this  fine  New  York 
State  Sauterne  Wine 
featured  at  leading 
stores.  The  Taylor 
Wine  Company, 
Vineyardists  and 
Producers. 
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CAPTURED  FLAVOR 
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Handy  Power  Drill 
Big  Help  in  Homes! 


Dr'tvn  3" 
Grinding  Wh—I 


DRILL 

$18.95 


Drives 
Sanding  Discs 


Saves  Hours  on  Many  Jobs! 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  speed  up  building  and  repairing 
things  around  your  house — finish  more  projects  in 
your  spare  time — turn  out  work  you  can  be  proud  of? 
This  versatile  Home-Utility  \i"  Drill  is  the  answer! 
You'll  be  amazod  at  the  way  it  helps  you  install 
household  hardware  and  fixtures,  polish  silverware, 
wax  furniture,  sharpen  cutlery  and  tools,  sand  down 
furniture,  knock  off  old  paint  and  rust! 

Quality  built  by  Black  &  Decker,  world's  largest 
maker  of  portable  electric  tools,  this  powerful  Home- 
Utility  Drill  operates  on  A.C.  or  D.C.,  with  a  handy 
trigger  switch.  It's  compact,  lightweight,  well-bal- 
anced, shaped  to  fit  the  hand,  easy  for  the  lady  of  the 
house  to  operate,  too!  Try  it  at  your  hardware,  elec- 
trical or  implement  dealer's.  Let  him  show  you  the 
many  attachments  which  make  it  a  timesaving, 
work-saving  appliance  for  your  homel  The  Black  & 
Decker  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  H7L,  Towson  4,  Md. 

Products  of  The  BLACK  &  DECKER  Mfg.  Co. 
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Cottier's  Editorials. 


AL  HIRSCHFELD 


Clear  the  Smoke;  Find  the  Fire 


IT  LOOKED  FOR  A  WHILE  as  if  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy  were  going  to  disprove  the 
prevalent  notion  that  the  presence  of  smoke  is 
a  pretty  sure  sign  of  fire.  And  even  though  his 
charges  of  Communism  in  the  State  Department 
haven't  quite  succeeded  in  repealing  the  old 
adage,  they  have  demonstrated  one  interesting 
phenomenon:  It  is  possible  for  the  smoke  to  be 
in  one  place  and  the  fire  in  another. 

The  excitable  senator  from  Wisconsin  has  de- 
voted most  of  his  attention  to  the  smoke,  al- 
though he  has  hollered  "Fire!"  long  and  loud. 
Senator  Tydings'  Foreign  Relations  subcommit- 
tee, answering  these  alarms,  has  found  little  to 
justify  all  the  hollering  except  a  few  smudged 
and  innocent  bystanders.  It  has  surveyed  the 
situation  and  decided  by  majority  vote  that  the 
whole  thing  is  a  false  alarm.  And  yet  there  have 
been  several  times  when,  as  they  were  about  to 
pack  up  and  go  home,  somebody  on  the  edge  of 
the  crowd  has  discovered  a  small  spurt  of  flame 
which  even  Mr.  McCarthy  has  overlooked. 

We  aren't  sure  how  much  credit  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy deserves  for  these  discoveries.  Certainly 
we  don't  admire  his  arbitrary  and  emotional 
guardianship  of  the  public  safety.  He  sometimes 
strikes  us  as  a  sort  of  political  firebug  who  would 
light  the  match,  if  necessary,  to  bring  the  en- 
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gines  to  the  scene  and  his  own  name  to  the  head- 
lines. Still,  the  furor  he  has  stirred  up  has  left  the 
impression  that  something  is  wrong  somewhere, 
and  that  some  people  are  not  being  as  careful  as 
they  should  be. 

As  a  result,  even  Mr.  McCarthy's  bitterest 
enemies  seem  to  have  decided  that  his  alarm 
cannot  be  dismissed  without  investigation.  He 
is  not  an  ideal  fire  warden,  but  no  one  dares 
ignore  him.  For  enough  suspicious  things  have 
happened  to  make  it  seem  possible  that  he  might 
yet  discover  a  four-alarm  blaze. 

So  far  he  hasn't.  At  the  time  this  is  being 
written,  the  senator  has  failed  to  turn  up  a  single 
Communist  in  the  State  Department.  In  his  at- 
tempts to  do  so  he  has  maligned  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  his  predecessor,  General  Marshall,  the 
ambassador-at-large,  Mr.  Jessup,  and  a  number 
of  respectable  private  citizens.  He  has  injured 
American  prestige,  undoubtedly  hampered  dip- 
lomatic relations,  and  otherwise  played  a  reck- 
less and  dangerous  game  from  behind  his  shield 
of  Congressional  immunity.  He  has  embar- 
rassed his  party  and  confused  the  whole  coun- 
try without  revealing  anything  of  significance 
through  his  own  efforts.  Collier's  thinks  he  de- 
serves the  critical  blast  of  editorial  comment 
that  most  of  the  press  has  given  him. 


But  is  he  the  only  one  at  fault?  Have  his  po- 
litical opponents  in  this  decidedly  political  affair 
tried  as  hard  as  they  could  to  sift  his  charges? 
Have  they  opened  the  files  which  they  have  indi- 
cated would  prove  the  innocence  of  everyone 
mentioned  by  Mr.  McCarthy  and  thus  wind  up 
the  whole  business,  once  and  for  all?  We  believe 
that  any  fair-minded  person,  however  he  may 
feel  about  Senator  McCarthy,  must  conclude 
that  they  have  not. 

These  opponents — the  State  Department  par- 
ticularly— have  berated  the  senator  for  inviting 
panic  with  his  cries  of  "Fire!"  when  only  smoke 
was  visible.  But  they  have  not  removed  the  sus- 
picion that  they  have  tried  to  smother  some  se- 
cret fires  in  their  own  house. 

What  about  Alger  Hiss  and  the  "red  herring" 
charges  against  him?  Did  Hiss  or  Judith  Coplon 
operate  in  a  vacuum,  or  are  there  more  where 
they  came  from? 

What  about  the  reopening  of  the  Amerasia 
case,  which  was  so  carefully  minimized  by  the 
administration? 

What  about  the  "91  shady  persons,  mostly 
homosexuals,"  who  resigned  from  the  State  De- 
partment while  under  investigation? 

Hiss  was  not  only  defended  by  high-ranking 
members  of  the  very  administration  that  was 
prosecuting  him.  He  was  defended  by  them 
even  after  a  jury  of  his  peers  had  found  that  he 
had  perjured  himself  about  matters  of  serious 
national  concern.  (And  speaking  of  perjurers, 
don't  forget  that  General  Vaughan's  friend 
Johnny  Maragon  served  our  alert  State  Depart- 
ment for  four  months,  observing  the  Greek  elec- 
tions, at  the  same  time  that  he  was  working  in 
Europe  for  a  perfume  company  at  $1,000  a 
month  plus  a  fat  expense  account.) 

It  took  some  alert  and  persistent  journalism 
to  uncover  the  real  seriousness  of  the  suppressed 
evidence  in  the  Amerasia  case — a  story  which, 
as  we  go  to  press,  still  shows  a  pretty  heavy  coat- 
ing of  its  original  whitewash. 

The  State  Department  had  long  been  a  sanc- 
tuary for  sexual  deviates.  And  even  though  per- 
version and  subversion  are  quite  different  things, 
it  must  have  been  evident  to  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partment that  such  people  are  ripe  for  extortion 
and  blackmail,  and  therefore  bad  security  risks. 
But  apparently  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  the 
McCarthy  investigations  that  their  presence 
and  departure  were  publicly  admitted. 

It  is  a  vicious  thing  to  smear  the  innocent  with 
baseless  charges  of  disloyalty,  which  we  believe 
Senator  McCarthy  has  done.  But  is  it  any  more 
admirable  to  shield  guilty  or  dangerous  persons 
in  important  government  positions,  as  the  ad- 
ministration obviously  has  done? 

Both  the  Republican  senator  and  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  have  spent  too  much  time 
playing  partisan  politics  with  the  people's  non- 
partisan business.  It  is  now  time  that  they 
showed  some  integrity  and  statesmanship  by 
bowing  out  in  favor  of  a  nonpartisan  group  of  in- 
vestigators who  can  do  a  thorough  job  of  finding 
the  fires,  putting  them  out,  and  restoring  a  badly 
shaken  public  confidence  in  the  personnel  and 
purposes  of  die  Truman  administration. 


Surplus 


EGYPTIAN  ARCHAEOLOGISTS  have  found 
two  eggs  which  they  estimate  were  hidden  away 
in  a  casket  more  than  5,000  years  ago.  Left 
over  from  an  ancient  price-support  program,  | 


no  doubt. 
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Vi-ton  6!/2-foot  pick-up — %-ton  and  1-ton  8-foot  pick-ups  are  also  available 


First  trucks  with  thrifty  automatic  overdrive! 


AGAIN  Studebaker  has  been  first  to  score  with 
x~Y  a  real  advance  in  truck  engineering! 

A  new  kind  of  truck  transmission  —  Stude- 
baker's  far-advanced  automatic  overdrive — is 
available  at  moderate  extra  cost  in  the  beauti- 
fully streamlined  half  ton  and  three-quarter 
ton  Studebaker  trucks. 

This  Studebaker  automatic  overdrive  trans- 
mission starts  paying  its  way  right  away  in 
extra  mileage  per  gallon — and,  what's  more,  it 
lengthens  engine  life.  When  you're  running  in 


overdrive,  engine  revolutions  are  reduced  about 
one-third  — without  affecting  road  speed! 

Automatic  overdrive  or  not,  you  save  sub- 
stantially on  all  your  hauling  costs  with  any  of 
the  rugged,  reliable  new  Studebaker  trucks. 

You  make  your  selection  from  a  wide  range 
of  sizes  and  wheelbases.  A  Studebaker  Econ-o- 
miser  or  Power-Plus  engine,  exactly  right  in 
torque  and  horsepower,  comes  through  with  su- 
perb, low-cost  performance  for  you  mile  after 
mile.    See  a  nearby  Studebaker  dealer  now! 


Studebaker 
Trucks 

Noted  for 
low-cost  operation 


Hefty  loads  or  small,  there's  a  Stude- 
baker truck  just  right  for  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent hauling  requirements.  Husky,  hand- 
some, powerful  Studebaker  trucks  in  J/£ 
ton,  %  ton,  1  ton,  1  '-o  ton  and  2  ton  models. 


Low  cab  floor — no  strenuous  climbing! 

Studebaker  cab  doors  open  wide — close 
securely  on  tight-gripping  rotary  latches. 
Cab  steps  are  fully  enclosed.  Cab  door 
windows  have  built-in  ventilating  wings. 


Two  foot-regulated  floor  ventilators 

let  fresh  air  stream  in  and  circulate  freely 
throughout  the  cab.  Wide  cab  seat  has  a 
restful  Adjusto-Air  cushion.  Windshield 
and  windows  have  exceptional  visibility. 


Father-and-son  teams  and  other  trust- 
worthy craftsmen  build  Wear-resisting 
ruggedness  into  all  Studebaker  trucks.  This 
is  real  protection  against  costly  repairs. 

©  I960.  The  Studebaker  Corp'n.  Sooih  Bend  27,  Indiana.  U.  S.  A. 


HE  doesn't  want  that  lovely  girl  he  meets 
at  the  Beach  Club  to  turn  him  down 
on  a  date. 

He  doesn't  want  that  charming  couple  at 
the  hotel  to  put  a  black  mark  on  him  when 
they  are  looking  for  a  fourth  for  bridge. 

He  wants  people  he  likes  to  like  him.  He 
wants  fun! 

So  he's  tucking  a  bottle  of  Listerine  Anti- 
septic into  his  vacation  bag.  He  calls  it  part 
of  his  passport  to  popularity.  And  so  it  is; 
because,  as  you  know,  Listerine  Antiseptic  is 


the  exlru-careful  precaution  against  unpleas- 
ant breath  (halitosis)  of  non-systemic  origin. 

Almost  instantly  it  sweetens  and  freshens 
the  breath,  makes  it  less  likely  to  offend  .  .  . 
helps  keep  it  that  way,  too  .  .  .  not  for  sec- 
onds .  .  .  not  for  minutes  .  .  .  but  for  hours, 
usually. 

How  About  You? 

Whenever — and  wherever — you  want  to  be  at 
your  best,  never,  never  omit  Listerine  Anti- 
septic. Use  it  systematically  morning  and 
night,  and  before  any  date.  Carry  it  in  your 


suitcase  or  in  the  glove  compartment  of  your 
car. 

Incidentally,  Listerine  Antiseptic  comes  in 
pretty  handy  as  a  first-aid  for  minor  cuts  and 
abrasions,  and  to  alleviate  the  irritation  of 
bites  and  stings  that  are  part  of  a  vacation. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Before  any  date 

LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC 

to  help  you  be  at  your  best 


I  Guard  hair 

I  and  scalp  from 


SammetSun! 


Your  hair's  handsomer,  your  scalp  feels 
better,  when  you  give  them  extra  protection 
against  drying  summer  sun.  Use  Vitalis 
"Live-Action"  care — Vitalis  and  the  famous 
"60-Second  Workout" — to  guard  hair,  in- 
vigorate scalp.  Get  Vitalis  today,  at  any  drug 
counter  or  barber  shop. 


Usim ACTION 

60-£econd  Workout: 


50  SECONDS'  massage— feel 
the  difference  in  your  scalp. 
Vitalis  stimulates  scalp,  pre- 
vents dryness,  routs  flaky  dan- 
druff, helps  check  excessive 
falling  hair. 

10  SECONDS'  combing — see 
the  difference  in  your  hair. 
Neater,  handsomer  —  set  to 
stay.  No  "slicked-down"  look. 
Vitalis  contains  no  greasy 
petrolatum — just  pure  natural 
vegetable  oil. 


•  Many  skin  specialists 

prescribe  two  of  Vitalis' 
basic  ingredients  for  dry, 
flaky  scalp.  The  Vitalis 
workout  stimulates  scalp, 
prevents  dryness. 
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This  is  the  second  Dave  Mink  cover  de[ 
ing  the  perennial  problems  of  the  a 
male;  and  upon  receipt  of  positive  pi 
that  this  isn't  happening  in  most  of 
United  States  today,  we'll  eat  the  blue 
cycles  (and  thereby  save  Pop  a  rough  tin 
To  him  and  to  all  harried  car  packers 
commend  the  advice  of  the  Maine  gi 
who  once  told  us  that  luggage  should  firs 
placed  in  three  piles.  The  things  you'd 
to  take  go  into  the  first;  the  things  you  th 
you'll  need  go  into  the  second,  and  the  thi 
you  know  you  can't  do  without  go  into 
third.  The  first  two  piles  are  then  left  at  he 
and  nobody  gets  the  bird  cage  in  his 


Week's  MuU 


Pearl  Harbor  Memorial 

Editor:  I  hasten  to  commend  whoever  i 
responsible  for  Collier's  Memorial  Day  < 
torial  (June  3d).  The  picture  you  show 
the  warped  and  rusted  deck  of  the  Ariz< 
was  the  most  vivid  one  both  the  writer 
his  family  brought  back  with  them  folk 
ing  a  visit  to  Honolulu  this  winter, 
writer  has  felt  ever  since  seeing  this  t 
a  suitable  permanent  memorial  should 
built  on  top  of  or  perhaps  floating  over  t 
wreckage.     Theodore  Cart,  Trenton,  N 

.  .  .  One  of  the  members  of  our  local 
wanis  Club  was  so  impressed  with  y< 
Memorial  Day  editorial  and  its  implicatk 
that  he  read  it  to  the  club  membership, 
a  result,  the  club  unanimously  adoptee 
resolution    endorsing    the    sentiment 
pressed  in  this  editorial  and  the  secret; 
was  instructed  to  advise  Collier's  of  our 
tion.  L.  M.  Oldt,  Winter  Haven, 


. . .  Perhaps  we  could  follow  the  lead  of  1 
ancient  Greeks  who  buried  the  Spartan  w|| 
riors  at  Thermopylae.  After  well  over  2,C 
years  that  mound  still  reminds  the  Greti 
of  today  of  brave  men  who  are  not  forg 
ten.  Thermopylae  was  also  a  defeat,  but  1 1 
courage  some  men  displayed  there  is  1 
membered  in  history.   Perhaps  we  could  i 
the  same  for  Pearl  Harbor.  If  our  Congn 
is   too   busy   building   dams   and   politic 
fences,  perhaps  the  money  could  be  rais 
by  public  subscription. 

John  P.  Conlon,  Newark,  Of 

...  A  fine  idea  in  your  editorial.  I  ha 
been  there  and  I  know  what  you  mean.  E 
say,  mister,  no  Congressional  appropriati 
for  the  memorial;  it  should  come  from  t 
pocketbooks  and  hearts  of  at  least  half 
million  grateful  Americans,  not  only 
a  memorial  to  those  who  died  there  in  t 
past  but  as  a  monument  for  the  present  th 
we  will  defend  our  American  way  of  livi 
at  all  cost. 

I  like  the  idea  so  well,  I  will  put  sor 
of  my  own  money  into  it,  so  here  is  n 
dollar  to  start  the  fund. 

Paul  C.  Pancake,  Huntington,  W.  V 

.  .  .  WE  THOROUGHLY  AGREE  WITH  YOU  TH 
THE  ABSENCE  OF  A  FITTING  AND  PROPER  M 
MORIAL  TO  THE  MEN  OF  THE  ARIZONA  AT 
THE  OTHERS  WHO  DIED  AT  PEARL  HARBOR  AI 
HICKAM  FIELD  IS  A  SITUATION  WHICH  SHOU1 
BE  REMEDIED.  WE  DO  NOT  HOWEVER  AGR1 
THAT  THE  NAVY  SHOULD  ASK  CONGRESS  F< 
FUNDS  TO  ERECT  SUCH  A  MEMORIAL.  V 
FIRMLY  BELIEVE  IN  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTE 
OF  FREE  ENTERPRISE  AND  THE  INHERENT  D 
SIRE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIVIDUAL  TO  I 
THOSE  THINGS  WHICH  CAN  BE  DONE  VOLU 
TARILY  WITHOUT  AID  FROM  THE  CONGRES 
WE  FURTHER  BELIEVE  THE  AMERICAN  PEOP1 
WILL  CHEERFULLY  AND  REVERENTLY  PARTK 
PATE  IN  A  CAMPAIGN  TO  RAISE  SUFFICIEf 
FUNDS  FOR  THE  ERECTION  OF  A  MEMORIA 
THIS   ORGANIZATION   IS   WILLING   TO  DEVOl 


The  doll  my  darling  almost  didn't  get .  .  . 


My  little  girl  looked  up  at  me  wilh  her  special 
smile  that  says  "thank  you"  and  "I  love  you" 
all  at  once.  She  would  never  know  how  close 
she  came  to  not  getting  a  present  this  trip. 

And  it  came  over  me  again  how  much  I  owe 
to  that  guy  I'll  probably  never  see  again — but 
whom  I'll  never  forget.   Here's  what  he  did. 

Usually,  I'm  strictly  the  salesman.  But  this 
trip  was  an  emergency.  I  was  delivering  some 
special  replacement  parts.  A  city's  water  pump- 
ing system — and  my  job  depended  on  il.  Half 
way  there  I  had  an  automobile  accident.  I  was 
hull  —  bul  I  hitched  a  ride  to  the  nearest  town. 

Only  thing  I  could  think  of  was  to  call  the 
State  Farm  office — I'm  insured  with  them. 
And  am  I  glad  I  did!  This  Frank  Simpson*,  the 
Stale  Farm  agent  there,  was  a  prince!  He 
packed  me  off  to  the  hospital  —  told  me  not  to 
worry.  Then  he  look  his  car  and  drove  170 
miles  to  deliver  those  parts! 

A  few  days  later  my  car  and  I  were  both 
good  as  new.  Maybe  you  can  see  why  I'm 
staying  wilh  Slate  Farm  Mutual  for  life! 

Agents  give  personal  attention 

This  situation,  while  admittedly  unusual,  is 
based  on  an  actual  case.  It's  another  example 
ol  the  extra  benefits  policyholders  in  the  State 
Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insurance  Company 

*Frank  Simpson  is  a  fictitious  name,  but  his  kind,  thoughtful  service  M  typical  of  Stale  Farm  agents 


enjoy.  Should  you  have  an  accident  near  your 
home,  generally  your  claim  will  be  personally 
handled  by  the  man  who  wrole  your  automo- 
bile insurance  in  the  first  place.  He,  naturally, 
is  keenly  inlerested  in  keeping  you  a  well- 
pleased  customer.  In  addition.  State  Farm  has 
120  field  claim  offices,  strategically  located. 

Away  from  home  —  same  service! 

Since  automobiles  were  made  to  travel,  State 
Farm  service  is  geared  to  travel  with  the  car. 
Wherever  trouble  occurs,  in  the  United  Stales 
or  Canada,  claim  service  is  available. 

Savings  benefit  policyholders 
Efficient,  friendly  service  plus  low  cost  insur- 
ance is  whal  you  get  as  a  State  Farm  Mutual 
policyholder.  Why?  Because  State  Farm  de- 
sires to  insure  only  careful  drivers — who  have 
fewer  losses — keep  costs  down.  State  Farm  is 
a  mutual  company — savings  benefit  policy- 
holders. 

The  Stale  Farm  agent  in  your  community 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  any  or  all  of  your  insur- 
ance problems.  If  you  don't  know  him  yet — 
simply  look  up  State  Farm  in  your  phone  book. 

Note  to  new  ear  buyers:  Before  you  buy 
your  new  car,  ask  your  State  Farm  agent  about 
convenient  low  cost  financing  through  a  local 
bank — often  substantial  savings  can  be  made 
on  both  the  financing  and  insurance.  And  re- 


member, once  you  have  State  Farm  insurance, 
you  can  easily  transfer  it  to  your  new  car. 

Do  yon  know?  How  small  regular  savings 
can  build  a  comfortable  retirement  income  if 
You  start  now?  Ask  your  State  Farm  agent 
about  the  guaranteed  savings  and  security 
program  available  in  the  State  Farm  Life 
Insurance  Company. 
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KIHG-SIZE  FATIMT-^ 

is  the  long  cigarette  which 
contains  the  finest  Turkish 
and  Domestic  Tobaccos, 
superbly  blended  to  make 
it  EXTRA-MILD...to  give  it 
a  MUCH  DIFFERENT,  MUCH 
BETTER  flavor  and  aroma. 


enjoy rmi  i m  / 1  yourself 

BEST  OF  AU  LONG  C/GARETTES 
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THE  TIME  AND  EFFORT  NECESSARY  TO  OR- 
GANIZE A  NATION-WIDE  CAMPAIGN  AND  SEE 
TO  IT  THAT  A  PROPER  AND  FITTING  MEMORIAL 
IS  ERECTED. 

J.  WALKER  OWENS,  CHARLESTON  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

To  Messrs.  Conlon,  Pancake,  Owens  and 
many  other  readers  who  have  suggested 
popular  contributions  for  a  Pearl  Harbor 
memorial,  or  who  have  sent  us  money  for 
that  purpose,  we  should  like  to  quote  a 
portion  of  a  letter  from  Riley  Allen,  edi- 
tor of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin: 

.  .  .  You  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  only  a  few  days  ago  I  attended  a 
luncheon  at  which  qualified  and  au- 
thorized officers  of  the  Navy  explained 
their  plan  for  erecting  a  suitable  me- 
morial structure  on  the  deck  of  the 
Arizona  and  of  making  this  battered, 
memorable  hulk  more  accessible  to 
visitors.  This  plan  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Navy  in  Washington  and 
I  think  will  be  soon  approved.  Your 
editorial,  therefore,  is  very,  very  much 
to  the  point  and  conies  with  extraor- 
dinary timeliness. 

You  Like  It  or  You  Don't 

Editor:  The  Cabell  Phillips  article,  Tru- 
man's New  Romance:  The  Businessman 
(June  3d),  was  excellent  but  the  editorial 
insert  really  pointed  it  up  remarkably.  I  do 
feel,  however,  that  you  were  leaning  over 
backward  in  trying  to  show  both  sides  of 
the  question  and  to  be  fair.  Personally,  it 
seems  to  me  that  fair  play  or  sportsmanship 
in  political  analysis  should  cease.  The  color 
illustration  for  the  article  was  wonderful. 
George  Boardman,  West  Hollywood,  Cal. 

...  I  was  shocked  at  the  picture  heading 
Truman's  New  Romance.  I  do  not  see  how 
good  taste  would  allow  you  to  print  it. 

I  didn't  vote  for  Truman.  I  am  no  special 
advocate  of  his  policies.  But  he  was  duly 
elected  our  President,  and  as  such  he  is  due 
respect  for  his  office,  at  least. 

H.  J.  Oberholtzer,  Bakersfield,  Cal. 

Disheveled  Ad  Manager 


Editor:  A  quibbling  correction  re  Murray 
Campbell's  first-rate  article  Wall  Street  Has 
a  Sense  of  Humor  (June  3d). 

Of  all  the  ads  in  the  1949  Bawl,  Campbell 
singled  out  only  one  (ours)  and  devoted 
three  paragraphs  to  it.  I  happen  to  be  the 
"disheveled  executive  with  a  gun  in  one 
hand,  a  small  microphone  in  the  other  .  .  ." 
— but  I  am  the  advertising  and  not  the  sales 
manager  for  Dictaphone  Corporation. 

Our  sales  manager  has  even  less  hair  and 
could  not  have  looked  as  disheveled  as  I. 

A.  Donald  Brice,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Complaints  and  Explanation 

Editor:  Congratulations  on  your  article  In- 
side Women's  Prison  (June  3d)  and  the 
same  to  Virginia  Kellogg  for  her  courage  in 
gathering  the  material.  Prisons  are  a  com- 
mon institution  in  the  United  States,  and 
yet  it  seems  odd  that  most  of  us  know  so 
little  about  them.  Yet  it  is  well  known  that 
most  of  them  serve  merely  to  punish,  hu- 
miliate and  degrade. 


1  was  disappointed  in  the  fact  that  neithc 
Collier's  nor  the  author  had  the  courage  t! 
print  the  names  of  the  offending  prison:] 
The  average  person  is  shocked  when  cor 
fronted  with  such  information,  but  is  apt  M 
drop  the  whole  subject  when  he  finds  tha 
he  can't  pin  anything  down. 

The  article  is  too  similar  to  the  man 
which  have  been  written  about  prisons  an* 
mental  institutions  during  the  past  fe\ 
years.  It  seems  odd  to  me  that  Collier' 
knows  the  names,  that  the  author  knows  th 
names,  that  the  prison  officials  know  th 
names,  that  the  prisoners  know  the  name; 
but  that  the  public  must  be  kept  in  the  dark 
Howard  A.  Loeb,  Cheboygan,  Mid 

...  I,  along  with  others  who  have  read  In 
side  Women's  Prison,  was  shocked  beyoni 
decent  words  to  think  that  such  a  deplora 
ble  condition  could  possibly  exist  in  thes< 
United  States,  and  we  were  likewise  shocke< 
to  know  that  the  prisons  where  these  terri 
ble  things  happen  cannot  be  made  public 
We  think  that  those  who  have  the  positivi 
proof  like  Miss  Kellogg  and  refuse  to  nam< 
names  and  places  are  equally  as  guilty  b; 
concealing  these  facts  from  the  public. 

E.  F.  Gebhard,  Uniontown,  Pa 

Anonymity  is  not  a  policy  of  Collier's 
The  reason  why  names  and  places  wen 
omitted  from  Inside  Women's  Prison  wai 
explained  in  a  box  that  accompanied  tin 
article.  Identification  would  undoubted! 
result  in  reprisals  against  the  official 
who  made  Miss  Kellogg's  revelation: 
possible.  Further,  the  disclosure  o: 
the  names  and  places  involved  in  the  ai 
tide  would  not  cure  the  situations  I  In 
article  described.  The  prisons  that  Mia 
Kellogg  visited  are  more  nearly  the  ruli 
than  the  exception.  Her  discovery  tha 
"most  state  penitentiaries  for  women  ari 
ridden  with  corruption  and  political 
favoritism"  presents  a  deep-rooted  prob- 
lem that  Collier's  could  not  solve  by 
naming  names. 


Poppy  Pioneers 

Editor:  In  your  June  3d  issue  you  showec 
a  cut  of  a  poppy  with  the  slogan,  Wear  ;■ 
V.F. W.  "Buddy"  Poppy  Memorial  Day.  A; 
a  service  officer  in  the  American  Legion  foi 
more  than  25  years,  I  want  to  protest  at  this 
discrimination. 

The  American  Legion,  the  largest  ex 
servicemen's  organization  in  the  country 
was  the  first  to  establish  a  nation-wide 
"Poppy  Day"  and  set  the  Saturday  before 
Memorial  Day  each  year  as  that  day.  Then 
the  V.F.W.  established  their  "Poppy  Day" 
and  set  it  at  one  week  prior  to  that  of  the 
Legion. 

While  I  concede  the  right  of  Collier's  to 
publish  articles,  stories  and  editorials  ac- 
cording to  the  best  judgment  of  its  editors, 
1  assert  you  have  no  right  to  select  one  or- 
ganization above  the  other. 

It  would  have  been  far  better  if  Collier's 
had  simply  shown  a  poppy  and  had  a  cap- 
tion, Wear  a  Poppy  on  Memorial  Day. 

Hermann  A.  Wenige,  Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

To  settle  any  arguments  before  they 
start,  the  publicity  headquarters  of  the 
American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  tell  this  story  of  the  history 
of  "poppy  days." 

The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  sold 
silk  poppies  made  by  French  widows  and 
orphans  in  1921.  The  following  year  the 
V.F.W.  conducted  its  first  nation-wide 
sale  of  poppies,  which  were  also  made  by 
women  and  children  of  the  war-devas- 
taled  areas,  while  the  Legion  offered  the 
first  poppies  made  by  American  veter- 
ans, patients  in  a  Minnesota  hospital. 
The  V.F.W.'s  present  "Buddy"  Poppy 
plan  for  the  making  of  these  artificial 
flowers  in  government  hospitals  was  de- 
veloped in  1924.  It  was  also  in  1924  that 
the  Auxiliary  took  over  the  handling  of 
the  Legion's  poppy  sales. 

Collier's  did  not  intend  to  slight  or 
discriminate  against  any  accredited  vet- 
erans' organization. 

Collier's  for  July  22,  1950 
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For  a  cool,  comfortable  vacation,  pack  your  bag 
ivith  Arrow's  lightweight  champs! 

COOL  Arrow  Shirts — your  favorite  Arrows  in 
'ventilated"  fabrics!  The  air  comes  in  (and  out) 
m  the  steamiest  days.  $3.65.  The  smart,  new 
\rrow  tie  above,  $1.50. 

COOL  Arrow  Sports  Shirts — hghtweight  cotton 
ind  rayon  fabrics,  in  a  wide  range  of  colors.  Short 
)r  long  sleeves.  $3.65  up. 

COOL  Arrow  Sport  Knits— just  the  ticket  for 
iports  and  beach  wear!  A  wealth  of  new  styles! 
51.25 — $3.95.  And  note  this:  ALL  these  shirts  are 
V  ASH  ABLE!  See  them! 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.  Makers  of  Shirts, 
Ties,  Sports  Shirts,  Underwear,  Handkerchiefs. 


Lightweight?  Look!  You  can 
almost  see  through  it!  This 
means  cool,  cool  comfort  in 
sweltering  weather. 
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Coo/er  Running 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Vacuum    Cup   Tire 


Why  let  sizzling  Summer  highways 
rob  your  tires  of  strength  and  safety? 

Change  now  to  stronger,  softer- 
riding  Pennsylvania  Vacuum  Cup  Tires 
and  enjoy  the  extra  safety  of  their 
exclusive  "Cold  Shoulder"  design  . . . 
a  design  engineered  to  beat  the  heat 
of  Summer  motoring.  You'll  get  extra 
mileage  too,  from  these  precision- 
spaced  shoulder  vents  that  make 
Pennsylvania  Tires  run  cooler  .  .  .  last 
longer!  And,  for  even  greater  motor- 
ing security,  Pennsylvania  Tires  give 
you  528  deep-set  vacuum  cups  for  sure- 
gripping  traction  . . .  safer  stopping! 

Buy  a  set  today  for  safer  motoring! 

SEE  YOUR  PENNSYLVANIA  DEALER  NOW! 
PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 
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Keep  Up  with  the  World 

BY  FRELING  FOSTER 


• 


The  U.S.  has  six  monasteries  housing  some  620  Trappist  monk.' 


The  Trappist,  the  strictest  monastic  or- 
der of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has 
six  monasteries  and  some  620  members 
in  the  U.S.  today.  Excluding  a  few  of 
high  rank,  these  monks  are  forbidden  to 
do  many  things  such  as  to  speak  to  one 
another,  to  read  a  newspaper  and  to 
Listen  to  a  radio.  As  the  order  has  a  spe- 
cial devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  each 
man  when  joining  it  is  required  to  adopt 
her  name  and  is  known  thereafter,  for 
example,  as  John  Mary  Smith. 

********* 

Probably  few  prisons  take  such  precau- 
tions against  escapes  as  the  Illinois  state 
penitentiary  at  Joliet.  To  make  sure,  for 
example,  that  no  inmate  has  obtained 
and  is  hiding  a  file,  tool  or  gun,  each 
cell  is  searched  periodically  and  its  mat- 
tress is  run  through  a  metal-detecting 
machine.  Rows  of  concrete  blocks  also 
prevent  the  driving  of  vehicles  near 
either  side  of  the  prison  wall,  as  seven 
convicts  once  scaled  it  from  the  top  of 
a  truck  and  escaped  in  a  car  parked  out- 
side. And  above  the  recreation  yard  are 
strung  wires  that  will  wreck  any  heli- 
copter whose  pilot  tries  to  pick  up  and 
cany  off  a  prisoner. 

********* 

Preserved  in  the  Science  Museum  in 
London  is  the  first  heavier-than-air  ma- 
chine that  was  able  to  fly  successfully 
under  its  own  power,  being  the  model 
that  was  made  and  demonstrated  by 
John  Stringfellow  in  1848  in  Chard, 
England.  It  is  equipped  with  a  tiny 
steam  engine,  weighs  nine  pounds  and 
has  a  wingspread  of  ten  feet. 

********* 

One  of  America's  cleverest  swindlers 
was  Frank  Thompson  who  operated  in 
New  York  for  many  years  before  1916 
when  he  was  betrayed  by  an  accomplice. 
He  fleeced  his  victims  in  a  "millionaires' 
gambling  club"  which  he  had  set  up  in  a 
mansion  and  in  which  he  employed  ac- 
tors to  pose  as  members.  In  a  typical 
case,  Thompson  lured  a  small-town 
banker  to  his  New  York  apartment  and 
mentioned  confidentially  that,  as  he  was 
going  to  be  fired  soon  as  the  club's  man- 


ager, he  was  about  to  cheat  the  r. 
out  of  $400,000.  His  plan,  he  expla 
was  to  take  the  place  of  the  faro  d 
for  a  fev»  hours  and,  when  the  card 
ing  four  to  one  was  to  be  turned  uj 
would  signal  a  friend  to  bet  $10( 
for  him.  As  expected,  the  banker  be 
Thompson  to  let  him  put  up  hall 
money  and  place  the  bet.  After  con 
ing  Thompson  disclosed  the  si 
named  the  card,  handed  over  his  $5( 
in  cash  and  told  the  banker  to  meet 
at  the  club  the  next  night.  Althougl 
followed  the  instructions,  the  bankei 
the  fortune  as  the  card  that  came  up 
not  the  one  on  which  he  had  bet.  i 
vinced  he  had  made  a  stupid  mistak> 
which  Thompson  would  never  foi 
him,  he  departed  without  a  word 
took  the  first  train  home.  Thomp: 
system  was  ingenious  because  it  n 
the  sucker  a  co-conspirator  in  th« 
tempted  swindle. 

***  ****** 

Many  words,  when  used  in  business 
law,  have  a  more  specific  meaning 
is  found  in  their  definitions  in  ger 
dictionaries.  As  illustrations,  a  h 
is  not  mature  legally  until  it  reaches 
years  of  age,  a  tract  of  land  is  not  a  i 
unless  it  contains  three  acres,  a  piec 
furniture  is  not  an  antique  until  it  is 
years  old,  and  a  fire  is  not  a  confla 
tion  unless  it  spreads  over  a  vast  are 
destroys  a  large  number  of  buildings 


********* 
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On  June  22,  1893,  11  British  battles! 
stationed  in  the  Mediterranean  were 
dered  to  prepare  for  maneuvers  by 
commander  of  the  fleet,  Vice-Adm 
Sir    George    Tryon,    who    was    abc 
H.M.S.  Victoria.   Then,  within  90  r 
utes,  he  issued  several  orders  which  v 
so  dangerous  that  they  had  to  be 
peated  before  the  captains  could  bel 
them.   As  a  result  of  the  last  order, 
vessel  rammed  the  Victoria  which  s 
in  13  minutes  with  358  of  its  officers  1 
men — and  the  admiral.    Survivors  \\ 
had    talked    to    Tryon    that    aftern 
stated  that  he  was  neither  drunk  nor 
sane;  what  made  this  famous  naval 
tician  issue  the  strange  commands  is 
a  mystery. 

Collier's  for  July  22,  11  > 
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and  there  is  a  powerful  difference,,  too, 
between  gasoline  and  'Ethyl  gasoline  ! 

f    J  TRADE-MARK       J  ^^% 


"Ethyl"  gasoline  is  high  octane  gasoline.  That's  why  it  brings 
out  the  top  power  of  your  engine — makes  a  difference  that  you 
can  feel  on  hills,  on  the  open  road,  and  when  you  need  quick 
power  for  passing  or  acceleration. 

When  you  see  the  familiar  yellow-and-black  "Ethyl"  emblem 
on  a  pump,  you  know  you  are  getting  this  better  gasoline. 
"Ethyl"  antiknock  fluid  is  the  famous  ingredient  that  steps  up 
power  and  performance. 

ETHYL    CORPORATION...    New   York    \7  ,    New    York 


Other  products  sold  under  the  "Ethyl"  trade-mark:  salt  cake...  ethylene  dichloride...  jodium  (metallic)...  chlorine  (liquid)...  oil  soluble  dye...  beniene  hexochloride  (technical) 
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STARRING  IN  DARRYl  F.  2AN0CKS  PRODUCTION     fj()  Way  Out    *  20"<  CENTURY-FOX  PICTURE 

(See  answer  below) 


only  wide  gap  Autolite  Resistor  Spark  Plugs  give 

SMOOTHER  PERFORMANCE 
DOUBLE  LIFE  and  GREATER 
GAS  SAVINGS 


Cut-away  view  shows  the  10,000 
ohm  Resistor  which  permits  wider 
initial  gap  settings  and  makes 
these  advantages  possible. 
Double  life  under  equal  conditions 
as  compared  to  spark  plugs  with- 
out the  built-in  Resistor. 


There's  a  reason  why  car  owners  are  replacing  worn-out 
spark  plugs  with  new  Auto-Lite  Resistor  Spark  Plugs. 
They  know  they'll  get  smoother  performance— money-saving 
gas  economy— improved  starting  in  extreme  cold  weather. 
They'll  get  the  Built-in  Resistor  that  doubles  spark  plug 
life  and  reduces  interference  with  radio  and  TV  reception. 

Those  who  know  spark  plugs  install  the  new  Auto-Lite 
Resistor  Spark  Plugs  when  replacements  are  needed.  And 
those  who  know  movie  stars  pick  the  girl  at  the  right  as 
gorgeous  Linda  Darnell,  star  of  Darryl  F.  Zanuck's 
production,  "No  Way  Out."  At  left  is  lovely  Marley 
Patteson  of  Bronxville,  New  York.  And  remember, 
you're  always  right  .  .  .  with  Auto-Lite. 


SPARK  PLUGS 


Auto-Lite  Spark  Plugs— Patented  U.S.A 


The  Auto-Lite  Resistor  Spark  Plugs  are  the  newest  addition 
to    the    complete    line    of    Standard,    Transport,    Aviation, 
Marine,   Resistor  and   Model   spark   plugs — ignition   engi- 
neered by  Auto-Lite. 
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DON'T  SIT  THERE 
SNIVELING 

If  you9 re  a  flop 

this  test 

will  prove  it 


By  CARL  H. 
WINSTON 


HAVE  you  ever  thought  of  becoming 
a  success?  Excellent  pay,  short 
hours,  long  vacations  and  nice,  clean 
working  conditions  are  the  reward  of 
those  who  have  the  spunk  and  energy  to 
make  good. 

Don't  sit  there  sniveling  and  tell  me 
you  aren't  fitted  for  success.  How  do 
you  know — have  you  tried?  Why,  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  were  a  suc- 
cess already! 

A  little  soul  searching  won't  hurt  you 
a  bit.  Just  answer  the  following  ques- 
tionnaire as  honestly  as  you  know  how 
and  follow  scoring  instructions.  We'll 
soon  find  out  if  you're  a  success  or  not. 

1.  Does  your  wife  tell  you  she  hasn't  a 
thing  to  wear  before  or  after  she  runs 
downtown  and  charges  up  $186  worth  of 
stuff?  Score  100  points  if  before,  50 
points  if  after  and  give  yourself  10,000 
points  if  you've  ever  talked  her  into  mak- 
ing her  old  clothes  do  for  another  year. 

2.  Do  your  fellow  employees  refer  to 
you  as  (A)  "Mister,"  (B)  "Whatsis- 
name"  or  (C)  "That  little  guy  over 
there  with  the  big  ears"?  Score  100 
points  if  the  paymaster  knows  you,  50 
points  if  the  boss  knows  you  and  sub- 
tract 50  if  the  other  guys  dump  all  their 
work  on  you. 

3.  How  long  do  your  creditors  permit 
a  bill  to  run  before  they  make  it  advisa- 
ble for  you  to  disguise  your  voice  every 
time  you  answer  the  phone?  Score  100 
points  for  two  months,  50  points  for  one 
month  and  2,500  points  if  you've  ever 
fooled  a  skip  tracer  by  talking  like  a 
woman. 

4.  Have  you  ever  won  $136,729  in 
cash,  an  obsolete  aircraft  carrier  and  one 
year's  supply  of  frozen  snake  food  in  a 
radio  quiz?  Take  100  points  if  you  can 
answer  "often,"  50  points  for  "just  once" 
and  subtract  100  if  you  flunked  out  in 
the  quiz  on  the  correct  spelling  of  your 
own  name. 

5.  When  you  enter  a  night  club,  does 
the  head  waiter  say,  (A)  "Good  evening, 
M'sieu,"  (B)  "Hey.  Gus,  got  a  table  for 
two  near  the  kitchen?"  or  (C)  "Sorry, 
Bud,  you  gotta  wear  shoes  to  get  in  this 
joint"?  Score  100  for  A,  50  for  B,  zero 
forC. 

6.  When  you  try  to  cash  a  check  in  a 
strange  bank,  does  the  teller  (A)  refer 
you  to  a  vice-president,  (B)  ask  to  see 
your  fingerprints  or  (C)  step  on  the  po- 
lice alarm  system?  Score  one  point  for 
every  dollar  you've  ever  got  cashing 
checks  in  a  strange  bank. 

7.  If  you  are  with  a  bunch  of  the  boys 
and  one  of  the  party  suggests  going  out 


for  a  good  time,  do  they  (A)  ask  your 
advice  as  to  the  best  spot,  (B)  ignore  you 
or  (C)  ask  where  they  can  drop  you  off 
on  their  way?  Score  100  for  A,  50  for 
B,  zero  for  C. 

8.  When  an  insurance  agent  is  trying 
to  sell  you  a  policy,  does  he  start  at 
$50,000  and  work  his  way  down,  or  start 
at  $500  and  let  you  work  your  way  up? 
Score  100  if  yes,  75  if  no,  50  if  some- 
times, rarely  or  never. 

9.  Does  your  morning  mail  consist 
chiefly  of  (A)  checks,  (B)  circulars 
from  mail-order  hay,  grain  and  feed 
dealers  or  (C)  threatening  letters?  Score 
25.000  points  for  A,  zero  for  B  and  if  C, 
give  yourself  10  points  for  every  enve- 
lope you're  not  afraid  to  open. 

10.  When  you  are  introduced  to  a 
beautiful  young  lady,  does  she  generally 
(A)  swoon,  (B)  say,  "Pleezetameetcha." 
or  (C)  turn  to  her  escort  and  snarl,  "I 
thought  you  told  me  this  was  a  classy 
place"?  Note:  Scoring  in  this  category 
is  rather  complicated;  you'd  better  let 
me  do  it  for  you.  Just  send  me  the  phone 
numbers  of  all  the  beautiful  young 
women  you've  met  lately. 

To  figure  up  your  final  score,  add  your 
yearly  income  to  the  total  number  of 
points  you  have  scored.  If  the  result  is 
more  than  100,000,  you're  a  huge  suc- 
cess and  you  don't  need  me  to  tell  you. 
If  you're  under  100,000  points  but  have 
more  than  50,000,  you're  not  quite  a 
success,  but  you're  having  just  as  much 
fun  as  one.  with  fewer  headaches.  A 
rating  around  25.000  indicates  you  have 
possibilities,  but  need  a  little  coaching 
to  correct  that  slice  in  your  take-home 
pay. 

Anything  below  25,000  means  the  out- 
look is  bleak.  If  your  score  is  zero  or 
less,  I  shouldn't  have  encouraged  you  in 
the  first  place.  the  end 


Have  you  ever  won  an  aircraft 
carrier  and  $136,729  in  cash? 
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tay  more  dentists  recommend 
um-i-dent  Tooth  Paste 
Ml  Powder  than  any  other 
mtifrice  in  America! 


<!** 


NEW! 

Giant  Size  69« 


Too  bad!  This  child  has  not  had  the 
benefit  of  ammoniated  protection  against  decay.  His 
mother  was  "too  smart"  to  believe  the  ads  that  told  her.. 

kmm-i-dent  Helps  Prevent  Cavities! 


No  Cavities 

at  Last 

Check 


Think  how  pleased  Mr.  Luca- 
torto  is!  His  son,  Tom,  was  a 
boy  who  got  lots  of  cavities. 
Mr.  Lucatorto  got  Amm-i- 
dent  for  Tom  during  test  re- 
search, in  powder  form.  And 
this  is  the  result:  in  four 
years,  using  Amm-i-dent, 
Tom  has  had  but  one  cavity 
—a  remarkable  record  for  a 
growing  boy.  Think  of  it!  One 
cavity  in  four  years!  How 
does  that  compare  with  the 
records  of  your  children? 
Mr.  Lucatorto  also  started 


using  Amm-i-dent  himself  at 
the  same  time.  He  has  re- 
duced his  cavities,  since  us- 
ing Amm-i-dent,  by  52%. 
And  the  last  time  the  Luea- 
tortos  went  to  the  dentist 
neither  had  a  single  cavity. 
(Mr.  Benjamin  Lucatorto 
and  Tom  live  at  1423  Fteley 
Avenue,  Bronx,  N.  Y.  Their 
records  of  tooth  decay,  be- 
fore and  after  changing  to 
Amm-i-dent,  have  been  seen 
and  attested  to  by  a  Notary 
Public.) 


"Just  another  exaggerated  claim"  this  boy's 
mother  thought  to  herself,  when  she  read 
that  Amm-i-dent  ammoniated  Tooth  Paste 
could  reduce  tooth  decay.  She  didn't  even 
bother  to  call  her  dentist,  who  could  have 
given  her  the  facts  on  Amm-i-dent.  She  just 
kept  on  buying  the  same  tooth  paste  with 
which  her  family  had  been  brushing — and 
having  cavities— year  after  year. 

And  now,  too  late,  she  is  sorry.  At  her 
child's  regular  dental  check-up — more  cavi- 
ties! She  wishes  that  she  had  followed  the 
advice  of  the  dentists  of  America.  They  rec- 
ommend Amm-i-dent  ammoniated  Tooth 
Paste  and  Powder  more  than  any  other  den- 
tifrice. Surely  these  men  must  know  best  of 
all  what  is  right  for  you  and  your  children. 

If  you  have  provided  Amm-i-dent  for 
your  family,  you  can  feel  justly  proud! 
Your  family  is  getting  the  best  protection 
against  tooth  decay  any  dentifrice  can 
offer,  as  proven  in  actual  tests  with  people 


who  followed  regular  brushing  habits. 

If  your  family  is  not  using  Amm-i-dent, 
you  as  a  mother  have  not  done  all  you  can 
do — all  you  should  do — to  help  them  to 
have  strong,  healthy  teeth.  You  can  prove 
it  to  yourself.  Were  there  any  cavities  in 
your  family  last  year?  What  did  you  do  to 
help  prevent  those  cavities? 

Does  Your  Present  Tooth  Paste  Do 
Anything  To  Help  Prevent  Cavities? 

No  ordinary  tooth  paste,  without,  ammoniated  anti- 
decay  ingredients,  can  do  much  to  help  prevent  cavi- 
ties— beyond  what  the  simple  act  of  brushing  will 
do.  Certainly  it  cannot  do  what  Amm-i-dent  can  do. 
Amm-i-dent  supplies  for  many  hours  the  ammonia 
content  found  lacking  in  the.  mouths  of  cavity-sus- 
ceptible people.  For  many  hours,  mind  you. 

That  means  Amm-i-dent's  anti-decay  protection 
continues — no  matter  when  you  brush.  You  don't 
have  to  brush  after  meals  to  get  Amm-i-dent's  effec- 
tiveness. Regular  tooth  brushing  at  any  time  with 
Amm-i-dent  helps  prevent  cavities. 
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The  De  Soto  Sportsman.  For  those  who  like 
the  looks  and  sweeping  visibility  of  a  convertible 
but  prefer  a  solid  top,  the   Sportsman   is  ideal. 


Is 


DeSoto 


as  wonderful 


as  its  owners  say  it  is?  Ride  in  one.  Drive  one. 
Compare  it  with  any  other  car  at  any  price. 
Then  decide  for  yourself! 


The  De  Soto  Convertible.  Touch  a  lever  and 
the  top  rises  or  lowers  automatically.  Harmoniz- 
ing interiors  and  full-vision  rear  window. 
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Drive  a  De  Soto  before  you  decide! 


De  Soto  Plymouth  Dealers  present  "It   Pays  To   Be   Ignorant"  starring   Torn  Howard  every  Wednesday  night  over  CBS  •    de  soto  division,  Chrysler  corporatic 
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Cat  Island  is  one  of  20  inhabited  Bahama  Islands  among  the  great  number  scattered  through  14,375  miles  of  the  Atlantic 


Great  HEART  of  Cat  Island 


By  BILL  DAVIDSON 

On  a  lonely  hilltop  rising  from  a  sun-beaten  atoll  in  the  Bahamas  you  will  find 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  world  today.  His  name  is  Father  Jerome 


L 


AST  March  in  the  British  Bahamas,  an  Ameri- 
can business  executive,  Edward  T.  T.  Wil- 
liams, was  sailing  in  a  yacht  past  grim  Cat 
I  Island — an  out-of-the-way  atoll  which  he  had  been 
\ warned  to  avoid  for  three  reasons:  its  treacherous 
[waters,  the  complete  absence  of  white  people,  and 
the  unfriendly  natives.  As  he  approached  the  mys- 
terious island,  his  attention  became  riveted  on  what 
appeared  to  be  a  snow-capped  mountain.  He  knew 
snow  was  an  impossibility  in  that  part  of  the  trop- 
lics,  so  he  kept  his  binoculars  fixed  on  the  hilltop. 
Soon  the  snowcap  began  to  look  like  a  lighthouse. 
Then,  suddenly,  Williams  realized  what  it  was. 
I  The  hill  was  crowned  with  a  monastery — a  tiny 
replica  of  twelfth-century  abbeys  he  had  seen  in 
Europe. 

Captivated,  Williams  went  ashore  and  struggled 
up  through  the  bush  to  the  monastery.  He  spent  the 
afternoon  on  the  mountaintop,  and  when  he  came 
down  he  was  slightly  dazed.  Later,  after  he  returned 
to  New  York,  Williams,  a  Protestant,  told  me,  "On 
that  mountaintop  I  found  a  man  who  is  closer  to 
Christ  than  anyone  I  have  ever  met." 

A  few  weeks  later,  a  million-dollar  fire  destroyed 
the  famous  Abbey  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Valley  in 
Cumberland,  Rhode  Island.  When  Abbot  Edmund 
Futterer  began  to  cast  about  for  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  church  architects  to  rebuild  the  abbey,  his 
search  led  him  to  Nassau,  then  to  the  wilderness  of 


Cat  Island  and  the  same  tiny  one-man  monastery  on 
the  hill. 

These  two  isolated  incidents  added  up  to  a  mys- 
tery that  made  me  the  third  American  in  recent 
months  to  visit  the  remote  Cat  Island  hilltop.  After 
a  long  airplane  trip,  plus  a  150-mile  voyage  over 
open  water  in  a  chartered  small  boat,  plus  a  mile- 
and-a-half  hike  through  the  bush,  I  met  a  man  who 
surely  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  human  beings 
in  the  world — a  Catholic  equivalent  of  the  great 
Protestant  missionary-physician-musician,  Dr.  Al- 
bert Schweitzer. 

The  hermit  of  Cat  Island  is  a  diminutive,  seventy- 
three-year-old,  white-bearded  Englishman  named 
Monsignor  John  Hawes,  who — though  he  is  a  prel- 
ate of  the  Catholic  Church — prefers  to  wear  the 
humble  gray  habit  of  a  Franciscan  monk.  He  calls 
himself,  simply,  Father  Jerome. 

Ten  years  ago  he  retired  from  an  active  church 
career  as  an  internationally  famous  architect,  phi- 
losopher, poet,  essayist,  fox-terrier  breeder,  sculp- 
tor and  collector  of  archaeological  treasures  (he 
also  had  been  a  Protestant  minister,  mule  skinner 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  art  expert,  tramp, 
cowpuncher,  Australian  gold-rush  priest  and 
sailor);  and  he  came  to  the  lonely  hilltop  to  medi- 
tate and  to  die. 

However,  he  looked  about  him  and  saw  the  cry- 
ing need  of  the  poverty-stricken  natives  of  the  is- 


lands; and  as  he  puts  it,  "I  haven't  had  much  time 
to  accomplish  either  objective." 

Since  he  "retired"  to  become  a  hermit  in  1939, 
Father  Jerome  has  built  six  churches,  one  boys' 
school,  one  monastery,  one  convent,  one  hermitage; 
and  he  has  drawn  up  plans  for  three  other  churches, 
one  cathedral,  one  huge  technical  school,  one  con- 
vent, one  medical  clinic,  and  three  types  of  hurri- 
caneproof  houses  for  the  natives.  His  completed 
buildings  are  half-modern,  half-medieval  architec- 
tural gems  which  tourists  come  to  see  from  all  over 
the  world. 

As  acting-Bishop  Bonaventure  Hansen  says.  "He 
is  our  Christopher  Wren.  Tourists  will  be  coming 
to  look  at  his  buildings  a  thousand  years  from  now." 
Even  more  important  than  this,  other  authorities 
feel  that  his  influence  on  the  natives  will  outlast  his 
buildings.  James  Rolle,  brilliant  young  Negro  com- 
missioner for  the  southern  half  of  Cat  Island,  says, 
"He  will  be  in  the  mythology  of  the  people  for  gen- 
erations. Even  now  they  call  him  The  Great  Heart 
of  the  Bahamas." 

One  of  Cat  Island's  natives,  a  Protestant  named 
Courtney  Poitiers,  told  me:  "Since  Father  Jerome 
came,  the  people  are  different.  He  is  so  good  that 
we  are  ashamed  to  be  bad  in  his  eyes." 

The  old  priest  goes  barefoot  on  the  sharp  coral 
rock  (only  occasionally  donning  sandals  or  sneak- 
ers "when  the  chiggers  and  land  crabs  become  too 
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bothersome"),  and  on  Sunday  mornings  he  walks 
as  much  as  15  miles  to  celebrate  Mass  in  one  of  the 
three  stone  churches  he  has  erected  on  the  island 
with  his  bare  hands.  People  of  all  denominations 
attend  his  services. 

Although  he  inherited  a  great  deal  of  wealth 
from  his  family,  he  keeps  none  of  it;  and  natives 
constantly  climb  the  hill  to  his  hermitage  to  ask  for 
money  to  rebuild  a  house  or  buy  seeds  for  a  crop. 
He  never  has  been  known  to  turn  anyone  down. 
Saturday  nights,  he  trudges  the  mile  and  a  half 
down  the  hill  and  holds  informal  court  in  the 
priest's  house  alongside  one  of  his  churches.  The 
people  lay  their  squabbles  before  him,  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  Biblical  judges  and,  accord- 
ing to  Commissioner  Rolle,  "He  works  out  their 
problems  before  they  turn  into  fights  and  murders 
and  end  up  in  my  courts." 

On  October  4,  1941,  one  of  the  worst  hurricanes 
in  history  struck  the  island,  with  winds  of  200  miles 
an  hour  smashing  everything  flat.  When  a  rescue 
party,  commanded  by  a  Captain  Holmes,  flew  in 
from  Nassau,  they  expected  to  find  panic  and  de- 
spair among  the  natives,  all  of  whom  had  taken 
refuge  in  caves.  However,  the  relief  workers  were 
amazed  to  find  everyone  completely  calm — prin- 
cipally because  wizened  little  Father  Jerome,  the 
skirts  of  his  habit  tucked  up,  was  bustling  about 
among  them,  cheering  them  up,  distributing  food 
and  blankets  and  comforting  frightened  children. 

Working  Day  and  Night  to  Rebuild 

During  the  entire  period  of  the  reconstruction, 
the  frail  little  monk  worked  day  and  night,  outdo- 
ing the  strongest  of  the  relief  party.  He  taught  the 
people  how  to  rebuild  their  houses  of  stone  in  such 
a  way  that  ensuing  hurricanes  could  not  knock 
them  down;  he  turned  up  all  over  the  island,  wield- 
ing hammer  and  trowel  at  building  sites,  with  a 
straw  hat  crammed  incongruously  onto  his  head. 
The  day  the  reconstruction  job  was  finished,  he  dis- 
appeared up  the  hill  again — before  Captain  Holmes 
could  thank  him  in  the  name  of  the  government. 

More  typical  of  his  daily  activity  was  a  case  re- 
cently in  which  an  aged  widow  named  Mrs.  Jemima 
Thurston  became  involved  in  an  argument  with  her 
family  and  had  to  move  off  her  husband's  property. 
She  had  no  place  to  go;  no  one  would  take  care  of 
her.  Next  day  Father  Jerome  descended  the  moun- 
tain and,  under  the  ashamed  eyes  of  the  people,  he 
spread  out  a  set  of  plans  and  began  digging  the 
foundations  of  a  new  house  for  Mrs.  Thurston.  Be- 
fore long,  everyone  in  the  vicinity  had  joined  in. 
When  the  house  was  finished,  Father  Jerome  paid 
the  labor  costs. 

One  of  the  priest's  more  interesting  campaigns 
has  been  his  unremitting  battle  against  obeah,  the 
local  form  of  African  voodoo  witchcraft  which  per- 
sists strongly  in  this  most  backward  of  the  Bahama 
Islands.     His  method  is  simple  and  direct. 

One  day,  for  instance,  he  was  told  that  a  woman 
was  dying  because  she  had  eaten  vegetables  from  a 
garden  into  which  one  of  her  enemies  had  tossed 
a  voodoo-cursed  rotten  banana.  Father  Jerome  im- 
mediately repaired  to  the  garden  and  ate  a  small 
sample  of  every  vegetable  growing  there.  Then  he 
found  the  decaying  banana  and,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  gasps  of  the  populace,  he  ate  that,  too. 
"Later,"  he  says,  "I  did  have  to  dose  myself  with 
stomach  powders.  But  the  woman  recovered."  In 
the  same  way,  whenever  he  learns  that  a  house  is 
considered  haunted,  he  unhaunts  it  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  by  the  simple  expedient  of  sleeping  there 
and  emerging  unscathed  the  following  morning. 

A  curious  thing  about  Father  Jerome  is  that  he 
has  been  through  all  this  before — as  a  Protestant 
Anglican  minister  in  the  same  Bahamas  when  he 
was  a  young  man.  (He  did  not  become  a  Catholic 
until  he  was  thirty-five  years  old.)  The  islands  still 
are  studded  with  beautiful  Church  of  England 
structures  which  he  erected  before  World  War  I. 
This  has  led  to  some  interesting  conflicts.  For  in- 
stance, in  Clarencetown  on  the  Bahamas'  Long 
Island,  he  built  years  ago  a  white,  double-towered 
Anglican  church  called  St.  Paul's,  which  is  so  strik- 
ing that  it  is  called  the  "Pearl  of  the  Bahamas"  by 
passing  sailors.  A  hundred  yards  away,  he  recently 
designed    an    equally    (Continued    on    page    68) 


This    is    the    first    photo    ever    authorized    by 
Father  Jerome,  "Great  Heart  of  Cat  Island"' 

CoUier'8  for  July  22,  1950 
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Busy  Father  Jerome  takes  advantage  of  a  rare  opportunity  to  meditate 
beside   the   tiny   hermitage   he   built   with   his   own   hands   on   Cat   Island 

At  his  writing  niche   (right)   inside  the  cell  of  his  hermitage.      Beneath 
it  is  his  bed,  two  inches  off  ground,  of  hardwood  planks  and  straw  mat 

One  of  the  world's  greatest  church  architects,  Father  Jerome  goes  over 
plans  for  construction  of  St.  Augustine  Abbey  Church  on  the  Nassau  site 


PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  COLLIER'S  BY  WILLIAM  STAPLETON 
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WATERFRONT 


I  had  to  find  Blackie  Clegg — before  he  found  me  ..." 

Beginning  a  new  serial — the  story  of  a  desperate  pursuit 

By  FERGUSON  FINDLEY 


WHEN  I  made  ray  official  Homicide  Report, 
I  said  it  happened  at  nine  thirty  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  Wednesday  in  June. 
Most  office  workers  had  reached  their  buildings, 
crowded  in  and  out  of  their  elevators,  found  their 
desks,  removed  their  coats,  and  sent  out  for  coffee 
by  that  time.  I  was  off  duty,  minding  my  own  busi- 
ness, walking  across  the  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
at  Forty-fifth  Street  on  my  way  to  Charlie  Roth- 
stein's  when  I  heard  a  gun  go  off.  Wham!  it  roared, 
not  more  than  twenty  feet  from  me,  and  then,  in 
quick  succession,  wham — wham! 

Then  there  was  a  long  zin-n-ng  as  one  of  the  three 
buUets  ricocheted  and  went  screaming  away. 

Cars  were  parked  bumper  to  bumper  between  me 
and  the  sidewalk.  A  man  on  the  other  side  of  one 
of  them  grabbed  at  his  chest,  crumpled  over,  and 
fell  on  his  face. 

As  I  stepped  quickly  toward  the  rear  of  one  car, 
where  there  was  room  to  get  through  the  line  of 
parked  automobiles,  I  saw  who  was  doing  the  shoot- 
ing. He  was  a  big  ox,  with  shoulders  as  wide  as  a 
barn  and  a  big  mop  of  black  hair.  He  was  wearing 
a  summer-weight  light-blue  suit.  His  left  hand  was 
in  the  pocket  of  the  coat.  His  right  hand  held  a 
revolver  that  looked  like  a  .38-caliber  police  model. 

I  grabbed  the  pistol  out  of  his  hand  and  shoved 
my  own  gun  into  his  side.  "Up  against  the  car, 
buster,"  I  said,  "and  both  hands  out  where  I  can 
see  'em."  I  prodded  him  with  the  pistol  barrel,  and 
as  he  moved  I  took  a  better  look  at  his  face.  It 
was  almost  handsome.  I  guessed  he  was  about 
thirty-five.  His  eyes  were  as  black  as  his  hair,  his 
mouth  was  hard,  and  he  needed  a  shave. 


"Cop?"  he  asked. 

"Yeah,"  I  said.  "Get  that  damned  hand  out  of 
your  pocket — quick!" 

He  got  it  out,  but  he  didn't  hurry.  Then  his  big 
fist  opened  and  I  saw  he  had  a  detective's  shield  in 
it.  "What's  your  name?"  he  said. 

"Malone,"  I  said.  "Fred  Malone.  Detective 
third.    Homicide  West." 

"I'm  Lieutenant  Henderson,  Twenty-first  Squad," 
he  said.    "Give  me  my  gun  and  come  with  me." 

"Who's  that?"  I  said,  as  I  handed  him  his  revolver 
and  nodded  toward   the  body  on  the  sidewalk. 

"Tony  Rogers,"  he  answered.  "Shot  up  one  of 
my  boys  yesterday  afternoon.  Started  to  draw  on 
me  right  now,  but  I  got  him  first." 

I  leaned  over  the  body,  felt  one  wrist,  raised  one 
of  the  closed  eyelids,  and  then  straightened  up. 
"You  got  him  for  keeps,  Lieutenant,"  I  said.  "What 
do  we  do  next?" 

The  whole  thing  hadn't  taken  more  than  a  min- 
ute, yet  there  must  have  been  a  hundred  or  more 
people  who  had  come  from  somewhere  and  gath- 
ered around  in  that  time.  Already  traffic  was  begin- 
ning to  pile  up  at  the  coiners,  and  upstairs  windows 
were  jammed  with  curious  heads. 

"Keep  the  mob  off,  Malone,"  Henderson  told 
me.  "The  cop  on  the  beat  will  be  here  in  a  minute. 
Put  him  to  work.  I'll  make  a  call.  Wait  here  till 
I  get  back." 

"Will  do,"  I  said,  and  I  watched  him  slip  his 
revolver  into  a  hip  holster  and  enter  the  nearest 
building.  Then  I  was  busy,  and  when  the  nearest 
cop  managed  to  bull  his  way  to  me  he  was  busy  too. 

"Aw  right!"  he  shouted.     "Get  back,  get  back! 


The  diamond  sparkled  in  the  soft  light  when  I  slipped  the  ring  over  her  finger 


You  too,  bud,"  he  said  to  me,  but  when  I  flashi 
my  badge  at  him  he  seemed  relieved  to  have  som< 
assistance.    "You  shoot  this  guy?"  he  asked 

"No.    Lieutenant  Henderson  shot  him.    Says  it' 
Tony  Rogers,  who  shot  some  cop  last  night.    Thi 
lieutenant  went  inside  to  phone.     Said  we  should] 
take  charge  until  he  got  back.  My  name's  Malone." 

"Gerrity,"  he  said.  "Bill  Gerrity.  Is  this  guy 
dead?" 

"He  acts  dead,"  I  said.  "No  pulse,  and  when  1 
stuck  my  finger  in  his  eye  he  didn't  blink."  I  got 
down  on  my  knees  beside  Tony  Rogers  and  looked 
him  over  carefully.  He  was  stone-cold  dead  on 
the  sidewalk,  mama,  and  if  he  had  shot  a  cop  it 
was  certainly  the  last  one  he  would  ever  shoot.  I  raD 
my  hands  over  his  body,  making  a  quick  frisk  for 
a  gun — Henderson  had  said  Rogers  had  started  to 
draw  on  him — but  there  wasn't  any.  I  reached 
inside  the  coat  and  pulled  a  wallet  out  of  the  pocket. 

There  was  a  thin  stack  of  bills  in  it — not  more 
than  twenty  dollars  all  told.  And  there  was  a  New 
York  driver's  license. 

Edward  F.  Jenson,  it  said.  42  Everett  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

There  was  something  familiar  about  the  name 
Edward  F.  Jenson,  but  it  didn't  register  right  then 
"I  don't  imagine  it  means  much,"  I  said  to  Gerrity, 
"but  Tony  Rogers  is  carrying  a  driver's  license  that 
belongs  to  Edward  Jenson." 

"Probably  stole  it,"  Gerrity  said.  The  lieu- 
tenant knows  who  he  shot,  don't  he?" 

BEFORE  I  could  answer  that  one  we  heard  a  po- 
lice siren  coming  around  the  corner,  and  then 
a  patrol  car  pulled  up  where  I  had  been  standing 
when  Henderson  started  shooting.  A  big,  burly 
cop  got  out  and  pushed  his  way  to  us. 

"What's  wrong  with  this  one?"  he  asked  Gerrity. 
"Sunstroke?" 

"Leadstroke,"  Gerrity  answered.  "The  detective 
here  says  Lieutenant  Henderson  did  it.  Me,  I  don't 
know." 

"You  see  it  happen?"  the  patrol-car  cop  asked 
me. 

"Yeah,"  I  said.  "He  was  walking  along  and 
Lieutenant  Henderson  was  standing  right  there" — 
I  pointed  to  the  space  between  the  two  cars — "and 
shot  him.  The  lieutenant  says  it's  Tony  Rogers, 
and  that  he  shot  a  cop  last  night." 

"Had  it  coming  to  him  then,  the  bum.  You  got  a 
call  in  yet?" 

"I  guess  so.  The  lieutenant  went  to  report  it  and 
told  me  to  stay  here.  You  ought  to  be  getting  it 
over  the  radio  by  now." 

"Well,  we  ain't  heard  it."  He  walked  back  to  the 
patrol  car,  talked  to  the  driver,  and  then  returned. 
"Nothing's  come  through  for  us,  but  my  partner's 
putting  in  a  call." 

"Help  keep  the  people  back  while  I  find  out  what 
I  can,"  I  said,  and  then  I  turned  and  faced  the 
crowd.  "Anybody  here  see  this  happen?"  I  shouted. 

A  little  character  in  the  second  row  pushed 
through.  "I  saw  it  happen,"  he  squeaked.  "It  was 
a  big  man  with  a  lot  of  black  hair  that  done  it,  and 
he  was  standing  right  there  behind  that  automobile 
and—" 

"Wait  a  minute,"  I  said 
down."     I  flipped  out  my  notebook 
you  say  your  name  was?" 

"Harrison  Montgomery 
big  name  for  such  a  runt. 

"Where  do  you  live?" 


"Wait  while  I  take  this 
"What  did 

It  seemed  an  awful 

He   told   me.     "Tele- 


phone?"   He  gave  me  the  (Continued  on  page  51) 
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I  leaned  over  the  body,  felt  one  wrist, 
raised  one  of  the  eyelids,  and  straight- 
ened up.  "You  got  him  for  keeps,  Lieu- 
tenant,   I  said.    "What  do  we  do  next?' 
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Tanks  long  stored  at  Letterkenny  Ordnance  Depot,  Pennsylvania,  are  re-equipped  for  shipment  x 


WAR  withou 


Uncle  Sam  is  pouring  a  billion-dollar  stream  of  tanks,  i 


a 


Maj.  Gen.  Lyman  Lemnitzer,  who  heads  pro- 
gram,  is  veteran  of  North  Africa  campaign 


IF,  IN  May,  1945,  when  American  and  Russian 
soldiers  were  toasting  one  another  with  any- 
thing liquid  they  could  liberate,  anyone  had 
prophesied  that  five  years  later  the  United  States 
would  be  sending  a  billion-dollar  stream  of  tanks 
and  guns  and  bombers  and  submarines  and  war- 
ships back  to  Europe,  they  would  have  laughed. 
"We  just  won  a  war,  chum.  Who  in  hell  wants  to 
fight  another  one?    What  for?    Why?    Who  with?" 

The  questions  are  still  there,  but  not  all  the 
answers.  The  GI  certainly  doesn't  want  to  fight 
Russia.  The  Russky,  we  suspect,  doesn't  want  to 
fight  us  either.  But  in  spite  of  that  a  billion-dollar 
stream  of  machines  and  munitions  is  being  sent 
back  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  being  sent  not  to 
start  a  war,  but  to  prevent  one.  Part  and  parcel  of 
MDAP,  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program 
in  which  the  United  States  is  investing  over  a  billion 
dollars  this  year  with  more  in  years  to  come,  it  is 
aimed  at  helping  western  Europe  get  collectively 
tough  enough  to  discourage  attack  by  anyone. 

This  getting  collectively  tough  through  mutual 
military  aid  is  part  of  the  present  cold  war — a  very 
hot  part.    But  there  are  no  casualties. 

Back  of  MDAP  is  a  hard  sanity  which  argues 
that  instead  of  burying  our  heads  in  the  sand  and 


pretending  that  what  we  don't  know  can't  hurt  us, 
we  try  to  forestall  a  global  explosion  by  preparing 
for  its  possibility. 

The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  is  a 
major  move  in  this  country's  foreign  policy.  It 
runs  parallel  with  the  Marshall  Plan  (Economic 
Co-operation  Administration — Economic  Recov- 
ery Program)  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  ECA, 
NAT,  and  MDAP  can  best  be  described  in  terms  of 
a  family  affair. 

Thus:  You  are  the  eldest  of  several  brothers,  all 
engaged  in  separate  businesses  in  the  same  commu- 
nity. Yours  is  a  little  bigger,  more  prosperous. 
There  is  a  devastating  flood,  and  your  brothers' 
plants  are  badly  damaged.  When  the  water  recedes 
they  are  broke,  and  their  morale  is  shot.  You  are 
the  only  one  who  got  off  relatively  easy.  You  still 
have  a  going  business.  You  look  the  situation  over. 
First,  to  help  your  brothers  is  the  humanitarian 
thing  to  do.  But  that  isn't  all  of  it.  You  did  a  lot 
of  business  with  your  brothers.  You  bought  and 
sold  and  traded  with  them,  as  they  did  with  one  an- 
other. They  are  customers  as  well  as  relatives.  So 
you  lend  them  money  to  rebuild  their  plants,  give 
them  machine  tools  you  can  spare,  and  give  them 
raw  materials  you've  been  stockpiling. 
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By  CLARKE  NEWLON 


jlanes  into  countries  Russia  may  attack.  And  they  are  spending  several  times  as  much  to  strengthen  themselves 


That,  of  course,  is  the  Marshall  Plan. 

But  then  you  and  your  brothers  get  to  worrying 
about  another  flood.  So  you  get  together  and  work 
out  a  system  of  dikes  and  levees  and  flood-control 
measures.  Each  brother  is  given  a  job  of  covering 
so  much  territory,  building  so  many  levees,  filling 
so  many  sandbags  and  training  so  many  men  to 
fh_ht  a  flood.  If  you  work  fast  enough,  you  think, 
you  may  be  able  to  contain  the  flood  menace  and 
hold  it  in  check.  That  menace,  of  course,  is  ag- 
gressive war,  and  the  flood-control  effort  is  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

But  some  of  your  brothers  can't  afford  right  now 
to  make  and  pay  for  all  the  flood-control  material 
needed  to  hold  up  their  end  of  the  bargain.  There 
you,  the  elder  brother,  come  in  again.  During  the 
last  flood  you  accumulated  a  lot  of  flood-control 
material  you  didn't  use.  So,  knowing  that  if  your 
brothers  don't  do  their  share  to  stop  the  flood  it 
probably  will  engulf  you,  too,  you  give  those  who 
request  it  what  flood-control  material  you  can 
spare.  To  this  they  themselves  are  to  add  a  lot 
more;  enough,  you  hope,  to  contain  any  threat- 
ened flood.  Besides  what  you  are  giving  them, 
they  are  also  to  get  help  from  one  another.  If 
John  has  more  bags  than  he  needs,  then  John  will 
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give  them  to  Henry  for  sand,  of  which  Henry  has 
a  surplus. 

And  that  is  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. 

The  simile  isn't  too  farfetched.  Most  people  feel 
that  the  danger  of  another  "flood"  is  real  enough. 
And  one  glance  at  the  map  will  show  what  a  dike 
the  western  European  MDAP  countries  actually 
form.  .   . 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  containing  wall  are 
Norway  and  Denmark,  the  only  Scandinavian 
nations  to  join  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and  request 
military  help.  Below  are  Belgium,  the  Netherlands 
and  Luxembourg.  Next  is  France,  forming  the 
bulk  of  the  wall.  At  the  bottom  and  southern  end 
is  Italy.  Backing  up  the  entire  seven  is  Great 
Britain. 

These  are  the  Title  One  countries  of  MDAP. 
When  Congress  appropriated  money  for  MDAP  it 
was  done  under  three  "titles"  of  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Act  of  1949.  The  appropriation 
for  Title  One  countries  was  $1,000,000,000.  half 
in  cash,  half  in  contract  authority.  The  Title  Two 
countries  are  Greece  and  Turkey,  which  straddle 
the  Dardanelles  and  block  off  the  Black  Sea.  The 
appropriation  for  them  was  $211,370,000.     The 


Title  Three  countries  were  given  an  appropriation 
of  $27,640,000.  They  are  Iran.  Korea,  and  the 
Philippines.  In  addition,  $75,000,000  was  appro- 
priated for  use  in  the  "general  area  of  China." 

Since  most  of  the  MDAP  countries  are  European 
and  the  bulk  of  MDAP  money  goes  to  them,  this 
story  deals  primarily  with  them — the  Title  One  and 
Title  Two  nations.  Under  MDAP  these  countries 
were  scheduled  to  get  $1,200,000,000  in  military 
equipment,  the  spare  parts  and  technical  assistance 
which  goes  with  it,  plus  some  machine  tools. 

For  every  dollar  provided  in  the  form  of  equip- 
ment under  the  MDAP  program,  the  recipient 
nation  spends  several  times  as  much  on  his  own 
armed  forces. 

Of  our  contribution,  about  $800,000,000  worth 
will  be  from  Army  reserves  and  new  procurement, 
for  regardless  of  how  important  or  decisive  the 
roles  of  the  Air  Force  or  the  Navy  may  be,  if  west- 
ern Europe  is  attacked  a  land  battle  will  be  required 
to  prevent  it  from  being  overrun. 

The  $800,000,000  worth  will  include  tanks,  artil- 
lery, automatic  weapons  and  small  arms,  ammu- 
nition, jeeps,  trucks,  wire,  radio,  radar  and  bridging 
equipment — hundreds  of  items  in  all.  Shipments 
have  already  started.  (Continued  on  page  48) 
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Concluding  DIARY  of  a  HOLLYWOOD  SAFARI   •    By  RICHARD  CARLSON 

When  the  proud,  indolent  Watusi  feel  like  dancing,  they  let  someone  else  do  it.     These  performers  are  the  Buhutus,  their  long-time  slav< 
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lichard  Carlson,  thirty-six-year- 
rid  author,  actor,  playwright  and 
lirector,  has  had  his  work  in 
"ollier's  and  The  American  Maga- 
dne  before.  These  articles  are 
ixpanded  from  notes  that  he 
nade  while  on  location  for  the 
movie,  King  Solomon's  Mines.  A 
Toupe  of  53  Hollywood  actors  and 
technicians,  including  stars  Debo- 
rah Kerr  and  Stewart  Granger, 
spent  five  months,  covered  14,000 
miles  in  Africa  while  completing  the 
film,  in  which  Carlson  is  featured 


Deborah  Kerr  and  a  group  of  Watusi,  a  giant  people  with  the  features  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs 


A  LLAN  TARLETON,  who  works  at  the  dan- 

/\  gerous,  romanticized  trade  of  white  hunter, 
XJL  has  his  own  signed  death  warrant  framed 
over  his  fireplace.  Allan,  who  was  attached  to  our 
safari,  told  the  story  beside  a  campfire  one  night  at 
Murchison  Falls. 

"It  was  while  I  was  collecting  bats  for  the  Cam- 
bridge Mjjseum  of  Comparative  Zoology,"  he  be- 
gan. "One  night  I  was  bitten  in  the  chest  by  a  Bitis 
arietans — popularly  called  a  puff  adder.  I've  been 
bitten  by  adders  16  times,  but  two  unlucky  circum- 
stances made  this  particular  nip  rather  embarrass- 
ing. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  was  a  long  way  from  the 
friend's  farmhouse  where  I  was  staying  and  where, 
in  the  bathroom,  I  kept  my  first-aid  equipment. 
But  worse  than  that,  when  I  finally  got  there,  a 
lady  was  in  the  bathtub.  Had  to  wait  10  minutes 
for  her  to  get  out  of  there.  By  that  time  I'd  passed 
out. 

"When  the  doc  arrived — had  to  send  13  miles 
for  him — I  was  already  cold." 

"  'Plant  him,'  said  the  doc.  'Only  thing  to  do  now. 
Plant  him.'  He  wrote  out  my  death  warrant  and 
went  home. 

"When  my  friends  got  me  ready  for  burial  the 
next  morning,  they  noticed  a  peculiar  thing.  When 
they  turned  me  over,  my  back  was  still  warm. 
They'd  heard  about  artificial  respiration  for  snake 
bites.  They  tried  it  and  blimy  if  I  didn't  come  to." 


WE  FOUND  during  our  five-month,  14,000- 
mile  trek  through  Kenya  Colony  and  the 
Belgian  Congo  that  Africans  are  constitutionally 
unable  to  move  or  march  without  singing.  Many  of 
their  songs  are  traditional  and  carefully  written 
down,  unlikely  as  that  seems  to  the  bewildered 
Western  ear.  I  think  one  of  the  most  exciting 
things  about  King  Solomon's  Mines  for  most 
movie-goers  will  be  hearing  the  ancient  and  bar- 
baric music  of  Africa  that  was  recorded  by  our 
sound  engineers. 

In  addition  to  his  traditional  songs,  the  African 
has  a  wonderful  facility  for  impromptu  chants  that 
make  his  work  go  faster.  The  Wakamba  tribesmen 
who  served  us  as  porters  and  laborers  continually 
improvised  haunting  little  songs,  the  lead  lines  be- 
ing tossed  around  to  anyone  who  had  a  sudden  good 
idea.  I  had  one  of  these  chants  translated  and  it 
went  like  this: 

Bwana  Metro  makes  a  piksha 
We  carry  heavy  things  up  the  hill. 
Bwana  Metro  makes  a  piksha 
Makes  bright  light  into  the  face. 
Bwana  Metro  makes  a  piksha 
Tears  his  clothes,  makes  them  no  good. 
The  "bright  light"  referred  to  brutal  reflectors 
which  turned  the  African  sun  into  our  faces  for 
filming  in  color. 

The  last  line  concerns  one  of  our  many  activities 
that  completely  flabbergasted  the  natives.  As  the 
story  of  our  movie  progressed  and  the  characters 
we  were  playing  trekked  deeper  and  deeper  into 


Africa,  it  was  necessary  to  age  our  wardrobe.  Under 
the  careful  scrutiny  of  the  director  we  would  smear 
our  shirts  with  oil  to  simulate  sweat,  slash  our 
trousers  at  the  knee,  and  rip  off  shirt  buttons  with 
the  greatest  of  abandon.  Stars  Deborah  Kerr  and 
Stewart  Granger  were  hot  exempt.  The  Africans, 
to  whom  such  clothing  represented  undreamed-of 
luxury,  watched  our  acts  of  vandalism  wide-eyed 
and  solemnly.  They  never  laughed  at  us  or  scowled 
at  us  or  seemed  to  refer  to  it  in  any  way  except  in 
song.  But  they  must  have  thought  that  the  ways  of 
the  white  man  were  even  more  insane  than  they  had 
theretofore  suspected. 

One  day  we  were  shooting  a  scene  in  the  back- 
ground of  which  our  Wakamba  porters  were  sup- 
posed to  chant  lugubriously.  One  wag  took  them 
aside  and,  unbeknownst  to  the  director,  taught 
them  the  first  few  lines  of  St.  Louis  Blues  and  ex- 
horted them  to  sing  it  in  the  next  take.  Chaos  was 
complete  on  the  set  when,  with  certain  African 
embellishments,  the  good  old  lyric  wail,  "I  hate  to 
see  that  evening  sun  go  down,"  came  ringing  in- 
congruously through  the  jungle. 


WE  WERE  all  reminded  constantly  of  the  in- 
tense curiosity  that  the  whole  world  has  about 
Americans,  and  we  felt  in  a  sense  that  we  were  all 
official  representatives  of  the  United  States.  A  tiny 
item  appeared  in  the  East  Africa  Standard  saying 
that  a  streetcar  conductor  somewhere  in  our  South 
had  shot  a  Negro  for  refusing  to  abide  by  Jim 
Crow.  We  were  acutely  embarrassed  and  hard  put 
to  convince  our  African  friends  that  this  was  not  a 
daily  occurrence  in  America. 

It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  Afri- 
can's occasional  distrust  of  us  was  not  always  based 
on  ideology.  On  the  slopes  of  Kilimanjaro  we 
found  a  tribe  living  in  an  almost  Stone  Age  village 
which  was  perfect  for  certain  scenes  in  our  script. 
They  were  a  ferocious-looking  people,  cousins  to 
the  fabulous  Masai.  After  an  appropriate  period  of 
palaver  (and  the  transfer  of  an  appropriate  num- 
ber of  cattle)  the  chief  and  his  councilors  agreed 
that  their  people  might  work  for  Bwana  Metro. 
Whereupon,  we  learned  later,  the  witch  doctor 
promptly  ordered  a  special  ceremony  of  virtue  for 
all  the  young  women  of  the  tribe.  He  was  afraid 
that,  otherwise,  we  would  find  some  of  them  irre- 
sistibly attractive  and  take  them  back  to  America 
with  us. 

It  was  this  same  Kilimanjaro  tribe  that  almost 
made  our  visit  to  Africa  a  permanent  one.  We  had 
the  camera  on  a  high  parallel  mounting,  most  of 
our  crew  watching  from  behind  it.  The  plan  was 
that  two  or  three  hundred  warriors  would  charge 
past  in  pursuit  of  Our  Heroes,  just  as  Hollywood 
Indians  have  chased  good  cowboys  in  numberless 
Westerns. 

But  Africans,  after  a  night  of  dancing  and 
whooping  and  drinking  ox  blood,  bear  very  little 
resemblance  to  Hollywood  Indians.  They  charged 
all  right,  and  our  cameras  recorded  a  very  exciting 
scene.    What  they  didn't  (Continued  on  page  66) 
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Harry  Mallon  wasn't  a  three-hit  pitcher  any  more;  he  was  just  a  guy  out  of 

work.  And  here  was  his  good  wife  Carol,  behaving  as  though  she  were  glad 


By  JAMES  ATLEE  PHILLIPS 


HEN   Lundigan  waggled  his  right  hand, 
Harry   Mallon   stood    up   cautiously   and 
stepped  out  on  the  fringe  of  the  brilliantly 
ighted  playing  field.  A  lean,  leathery  man  in  a  uni- 
form that  did  not  fit  him  well,  he  plodded  toward 

le  bull  pen  in  the  right-field  corner.   The  way  he 

/alked  was  automatic;  he  had  walked  across  a  lot 

baseball  diamonds.   His  caution,  in  stepping  out 

the  roofed  trough  of  the  dugout  was  natural. 

[arry  had  joined  the  club  only  a  few  days  before, 

id  the  plant  was  new  to  him. 

As  he  paced  along,  Sautto,  the  young  Cuban  left- 
lander,  caught  up  with  him  and  said  something  in 

fluid  ripple  of  words.  Mallon  nodded  and  grunted, 

id  the  two  pitchers  went  walking  on  down  the  foul 
There  was  no  more  than  that,  because  Sautto 
lid  not  speak  English.  He  thought  he  did,  but  he 
lidn't.  Schulte,  the  bull-pen  catcher,  was  waiting 
for  them,  and  they  began  to  throw  to  him  in  alter- 
ation. 

Too  cool,  thought  Mallon,  as  he  put  up  his  glove 

id  felt  Schulte's  throw  jar  pleasantly  up  his  fore- 

rm.  Bowing  forward,  he  swept  through  his  motion 

lobbed  the  ball  to  the  catcher.    Mallon  didn't 

night  ball;  he  never  had,  and  he  warmed  up 

:arefully.    Beside  him,  the  young  Cuban  was  pop- 

jping  them  in  with  a  vigor  that  made  Schulte  swear 

[and  remove  his  battered  mitt.    When  the  box  tcle- 

Iphone  tingled,  the  catcher  rose  from  his  crouch  and 

[answered  it.    Turning,  he  threw  the  ball  to  Sautto. 

"It's  you,  Harry,"  the  catcher  said  hoarsely,  and 
Iset  himself  as  the  left-hander  uncoiled.  Mallon 
(turned  and  walked  to  the  infield.  Tugging  at  his 
|Cap,  he  stepped  on  the  mound  and  faced  the  plate. 
Andrews,  the  starting  pitcher,  walked  away,  and 
the  address  system  boomed.  I'm  not  ready,  Mallon 
thought  idly;  I'm  not  loose  enough. 

"Don't  give  this  guy  nothing  fat."  That  was 
Dutch  Lundigan,  the  manager,  a  pudgy  man  stand 
ing  just  off  the  mound.  "Anything  high  and  inside, 
he  will  take  a  leg  off  Johnny."  Johnny  Dunn  was 
the  third  baseman.  Mallon  nodded,  threw  his  last 
warmup  pitch,  and  leaned  down  to  squeeze  the 
rosin  bag.  He  pitched  for  the  outside  corners,  but 
lost  the  batter  so  the  bases  were  full.  The  opposing 
pitcher  was  next.  Harry  blew  two  hard  ones  past 
him,  backed  him  out  of  the  box  with  a  close,  chin- 
high  throw,  and  pulled  the  string  on  the  fourth  one. 

It  was  the  first  curve  he  had  thrown.  The  batter 
lunged  at  it  like  a  Girl  -Scout  swatting  flies,  and  the 
crowd  growled  in  approval.     One  down. 

The  leadoff  man  was  next,  and  he  was  a  crowder. 
Harry  threw  down  the  slot  and  came  in  hurriedly, 
but  it  went  by.  Then  he  wasted  a  high  one,  and 
shook  Hagan  off  until  the  catcher  called  for  the 
knucklcr.  It  fluttered  off,  dropping  outside,  and 
that  was  two  and  one.  Still  fearing  a  bunt.  Mallon 
followed  the  next  pitch  in  and  saw  the  shortstop 
take  a  wicked,  hopping  drive,  motion  toward  home, 
and  throw  to  first.    One  to  go. 

His  arm  was  feeling  better,  and  he  was  begin- 
ning to  sweat — not  much,  but  enough  to  help. 
Straddling  the  mound,  he  shoved  his  arms  up  and 
surveyed  the  runner  on  third  base.  The  rhythm 
came  back  like  a  forgotten  thing,  and  he  kicked  his 
foot  out  and  rolled  the  ball  almost  off  his  elbow. 
It  went  to  the  plate  and  angled  sharply.  Good. 
The  crowd  began  to  wake  up,  and  Hagan  bran- 
dished his  mitt  as  he  fired  the  ball  back.  The  batter 
didn't  even  argue  about  it. 


Because  it  was  his  first  pitching  job  for  a  new 
club,  in  a  strange  town,  Harry  wanted  to  get  the 
man  out.  He  wanted  it  badly.  Turning  toward 
center  field,  he  wiped  his  hand  across  his  glistening 
forehead  and  listened  to  the  chatter  of  the  infield. 

Turning  again,  he  stretched  both  hands  high, 
dropped  them  to  his  belt,  and  settled  his  shoulders. 
Smoothing  his  finger  tips  over  the  hard  leather 
pores  of  the  ball,  he  rocked  and  threw.  The  batter 
swivcled  and  swung,  and  Harry,  bent  far  forward, 
heard  the  disappointing  sound. 

It  was  a  solid  smash.  The  ball  soared  toward  left 
center,  above  the  racing  outfielders,  and  dropped 
over  the  wall.  The  crowd  was  noisy  after  that,  be- 
cause a  grand-slam  home  run  wakes  everybody  up, 
even  the  drunks.  Mallon  waited  beside  the  mound, 
feeling  a  little  sick  in  the  belly,  and  watched  the 
runners  jog  around  the  bases.  When  Dutch 
emerged  from  the  dugout,  the  lean  pitcher  nodded 
and  began  his  journey  back  out  of  the  bright  lights. 
As  he  stepped  over  the  foul  line,  Sautto  passed  him, 
walking  swiftly.  Mallon  grimaced,  shoved  the 
folded  glove  into  his  wide  back  pocket,  and  went 
plodding  on  toward  the  clubhouse. 

After  he  had  taken  a  shower  and  changed  into 
his  street  clothes,  Mallon  walked  under  the  stands 
and  stood,  irresolute,  on  the  gravel  beyond  the  turn- 
stiles. Cabs  were  parked  in  neat  rows,  but  he 
walked  by  them.  At  the  filling  station  on  the 
corner,  he  asked  for  directions,  and  when  the  bus 
came  he  caught  it  and  rode  into  town.  From  there 
it  was  only  four  blocks  to  his  hotel,  a  walk-up  joint 
with  a  dingy  office  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Harry 
wrinkled  his  nose  and  reflected  that  there  were 
probably  dancing  girls  on  the  premises.  He  walked 
down  the  musty  corridor  and  knocked  on  the  last 
door  at  the  right. 

"Yes?"  said  a  muffled  feminine  voice. 

"Me,"  he  answered,  and  the  door  opened.  She 
kissed  him  soundly,  and  he  went  by  her  to  throw 
his  hat  on  the  bureau.  In  the  scaly  mirror,  he 
glanced  back  at  her.  "You  look  like  a  peeled  rat," 
he  said  easily,  and  she  turned  with  her  fists  doubled 
on  her  hips.  The  plastic  curlers  in  her  hair  did 
make  her  look  pretty  funny. 

"Well,  1  like  that."  She  pushed  her  lower  lip  out, 
and  moved  across  to  the  table  which  held  the  small 
electric  stove.  After  washing  his  hands,  Harry 
came  back  in  and  took  the  loaded  paper  plate  from 
her.  Sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  he  began  to  eat 
methodically,  surveying  his  wife,  the  small  pan 
wreathing  smoke,  and  the  stained  paper  cartons. 
They  seemed,  suddenly,  to  be  symbols  of  the  im- 
permanence  of  his  life.  It's  a  lousy  deal  for  her,  he 
thought;  she  ought  to  have  a  house,  with  a  kitchen 
and  yard,  like  other  women.  We  must  have  eaten 
ten  tons  of  this  store-bought  potato  salad  together. 

He  heard  the  match  scrape  and  the  bed  creak  as 
she  leaned  back.  Her  face  was  hidden  behind  a 
local  paper,  and  his  belly  tightened.  He  knew  the 
question  was  coming.  Sometimes  she  didn't  ask 
him,  and  then  it  was  worse.  Then  he  had  to  work 
it  in,  as  casually  as  though  it  were  a  weather  bulle- 
tin, and  not  a  progress  report  on  the  way  they  made 
their  living.  A  damned  poor  living,  he  thought 
viciously.  The  barbecued  ribs  tasted  sour  in  his 
mouth  as  he  dumped  the  plate  into  the  wastebasket. 

"I  got  in  tonight,"  he  announced. 

"I  heard  it  on  the  radio,"  she  said,  from  behind 
the  newspaper,  and  he  sighed  with  relief.     When 
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he  had  washed  the  brownish  stain  of  the  sauce  off 
his  fingers,  he  turned  and  stood  in  the  doorway. 

".  .  .  got  away  from  me,"  he  said  slowly,  "and 
this  plow  hand  pasted  it."  When  he  peeled  off  his 
shirt,  his  chest  and  upper  arms  were  startlingly 
white.  "I  knew  it  was  wrong  when  I  turned  it 
loose." 

Carol  put  the  paper  down.  "You  got  a  lot  of 
gall,  calling  people  plow  hands,"  she  said  gently. 
She  was  pretty,  but  not  young  any  more,  and  her 
streaked  blond  hair  was  frizzled  in  the  curlers.  Mal- 
lon felt  a  rush  of  pride;  under  the  flannel  gown  she 
was  still  shapely.  She  saw  the  interest  flicker  in  his 
eyes,  laughed,  and  threw  the  paper  away. 

"You,"  she  taunted,  arching  her  back,  "calling 
people  country." 

"You  want  to  break  clean  in  the  clinches,"  he 
murmured,  as  he  leaned  down  and  grabbed  her. 
"No  butting  or  backhanding,  and  when  I  tell  you  to 
go  to  a  neutral  corner — " 

And  then  it  was  all  right —  As  it  had  been,  for  a 
long  time,  because  she  made  it  so.  Later,  in  the 
darkness,  with  furtive  sounds  beginning  in  the  cor- 
ridor, they  prepared  for  sleep. 

"Love  you,  slugger,"  she  whispered  drowsily,  a 
rounded  warmth  against  his  back. 

"Naturally,"  Harry  answered,  and.- settling  his 
head  in  the  pillow,  he  smiled  into  the  darkness. 
Outside,    in    the    neon   (Continued   on    page    72) 


Children  recuperating  after  operations  have  food  and  fun  at  a  child-size  table  in  the  old  building 


THE  SICK  KIDS'- A  Sha 


Eleven-story,  $12,500,000  hospital,  to  be  occupied  in  September,  will  have  632  beds 


Toronto's  farnous  children's  hoi 


IN  THE  arctic  half-light  of  a  Hudson  Bay  March 
afternoon,  a  pack  of  maddened  huskies  clawed 
and  snapped  at  a  seven-year-old  Eskimo  girl's 
face  until  the  cheekbones  lay  bare.  What  chance — 
in  this  northern  Quebec  wasteland — did  the  Es- 
kimo child  have  to  live,  or  to  have  a  whole  face 
again  if  she  did  survive?  The  Eskimo  mother, 
kneeling  beside  her  child,  didn't  despair.  Legend  in 
the  north  country  told  of  a  wonder-working  heal- 
ing place  far  to  the  south,  where  no  hurt  or  sick 
child,  from  anywhere  in  Canada,  was  ever  turned 
away.  The  Eskimo  parents  bundled  their  daughter 
into  a  dog  sled  and  raced  south  across  50  miles  of 
ice  and  snow  to  the  nearest  white  settlement  at  Port 
Harrison. 

There,  a  doctor  flown  by  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment from  a  James  Bay  town  500  miles  to  the 
southwest  applied  first  aid  to  the  little  Eskimo's 
shredded  face  and  reassured  the  parents. 

"Your  child  will  live,"  he  said.  "And  her  face 
can  be  as  good  as  new  again." 

The  reason  for  the  doctor's  faith  became  appar- 
ent in  several  days. 

Swathed  in  bandages  from  which  only  her  great 
brown  eyes  peeped  out,  the  Eskimo  girl  was  flown 
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Sick  Kids  new  building  will  end  crowded  conditions  like  this 


Orthopedic  shop  craftsman  making  surgical  shoes  for  patients 


id  a  Prayer 


By  LESTER  VELIE 


ml  by  ladies  who  prayed  for  the  money,  has  a  fine  new  building,  bought  by  grateful  people 


to  the  nearest  railhead.  Then,  by  train,  she  was 
taken  to  Toronto,  1,140  miles,  as  the  crow  flies, 
from  her  camp  home.  There,  for  the  Eskimo  child 
who  spoke  no  English,  who  regarded  running  tap 
water  as  a  delightful  miracle  and  who  didn't  have  a 
last  name,  a  unique  team  of  doctors  was  ready. 

On  the  girl's  torn  and  ulcerated  face  labored  a 
plastic  surgeon  who,  during  the  war,  had  been  the 
Canadian  Royal  Air  Force's  chief  consultant  on 
surgery  and  burns.  The  anesthetist  was  a  specialist 
who  had  helped  to  develop  methods  that  make  it 
sale  to  anesthetize  infants  only  several  hours  old. 
If  needed,  there  was  on  hand  one  of  the  few  doc- 
tors in  all  of  North  America  who  specializes  in 
surgery  on  children's  eyes. 

In  a  few  months  the  Eskimo  girl's  dusky  cheeks 
were  as  round  and  happy  as  those  of  a  chipmunk 
full  of  nuts.  She  had  acquired  a  new  face  and  sev- 
eral dozen  words  of  English,  had  learned  to  eat 
oranges  and  wash  her  hands  under  tap  water.  And 
she  even  had  a  last  name.  Looking  at  the  govern- 
ment number  by  which  Canada  designates  Eskimo 
tribes  (the  girl's  was  E-940),  a  nurse  one  day  said: 

"How  are  you,  Anna  Number  Nine?"  That  be- 
came the  child's  name. 


The  repair  job  that  saved  Anna  Number  Nine's 
face  was  done  in  a  sooty,  ancient  brick  pile  of  an 
institution  known  as  The  Sick  Children's  Hospital 
of  Toronto — or  more  simply,  as  "the  Sick  Kids." 
So  old  is  the  Sick  Kids — seventy-five  years — that 
there  was  only  one  elevator  available  to  take  Anna 
to  the  operating  room.  The  operating  surgeon  had 
to  scrub  up  in  a  corridor  basin  because  of  lack  of 
room.  Anna  Number  Nine's  ward,  geared  to  ac- 
commodate 60  beds,  had  103  in  it;  doctors  had  to 
pull  out  Anna's  cot  to  study  her  healing  face.  As  a 
nurse's  helper,  while  convalescing,  Anna  found 
that  the  old  hospital  had  hardly  a  straight  corridor 
in  it.  And  she  could  have  found  that  world-famous 
specialists  shared  desks  in  subbasement  offices  that 
once  served  as  potato  bins. 

Yet  the  Sick  Kids  has  saved  so  many  young  lives 
that  doctors  describe  the  area  it  serves — Ontario 
and  beyond — as  "one  of  the  safest  places  in  the 
world  for  children  to  grow  up  in." 

When  the  Dionne  Quintuplets  were  born  at  Cal- 
lander, Ontario,  200  miles  north,  in  1934,  the  Sick 
Kids  sped  incubators  to  them.  Daily,  for  five 
months,  the  hospital  shipped  to  the  Quints  five 
quarts  of  mother's  breast  milk.  The  Quints'  doctor, 


the  late  Dr.  Allan  Roy  Dafoe,  had  as  a  consultant 
Dr.  Alan  Brown,  physician  in  chief  at  the  Sick 
Kids  and  professor  of  children's  diseases  at  Toronto 
University. 

In  the  Sick  Kids  ancient  research  laboratories, 
the  late  Dr.  Frederick  F.  Tisdall  devised  the  for- 
mula on  which  the  baby  food  Pablum  was  based.  In 
its  wards  once  served  the  great  Sir  Frederick  Pant- 
ing, codiscoverer  of  insulin  for  diabetes.  And  when 
the  Canadian  Red  Cross  needed  a  vitamin-packed, 
tasty  food  parcel  for  war  prisoners  overseas,  re- 
searchers at  the  Sick  Kids  developed  it. 

This  September  the  Sick  Kids  will  move  into  an 
11 -story,  $12,500,000  new  home  that  is  the  last 
word  in  hospitals.  It  will  have  operating  theaters 
with  cameras  to  telecast  surgical  operations  to 
medical  classrooms,  vacuum  delivery  tubes  to  speed 
surgical  dressings  and  medicines  to  patients,  and 
glass-enclosed,  violet-ray-purified  cubicles  for  each 
child.  With  632  beds  and  facilities  for  100,000  out- 
patient cases  yearly,  the  new  Sick  Kids  will  become 
the  biggest  child  health  center  in  the  world. 

As  remarkable  as  any  of  the  healing  wonders  this 
new  hospital  can  perform  was  the  feat  of  raising 
the  money  to  build  it.  (Continued  on  page  36) 
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JTTLE  BIRD 


By  JESSICA  WELLNER 


All  that  was  left  of  Jim's  pride  as  a  man  was  bound  up  in  his  rich 

and  beautiful  Indian  belt.  Not  even  the  hurt  eyes  of  the  little  Indian 
boy  could  bring  him  to  part  with  it — or  so  he  kept  telling  himself 


E  WANDERED  in  off  the  desert,  a  burned- 
out  shadow  of  a  man  with  no-color  eyes 
shaded  by  a  decayed  Stetson.  The  dim  cool 
if  the  trading  post  seemed  to  suit  him;  he  took  a 
long  time  buying  a  few  oddments  of  clothing,  socks 
ind  underwear  and  a  good  thick  shirt. 

Rube  Gorman  watched  him  curiously.  The  man's 
leerskin  jacket  was  beyond  mending,  and  around 
the  waist  of  his  dirty  blue  jeans  was  one  of  the  fin- 
:st  belts  the  trader  had  ever  seen,  an  ancient  belt  of 
:he  Navajos,  the  great  silver  disks  strung  with 
:hunks  of  turquoise,  and  wampum  delicate  as  pearl. 
Ian  and  belt,  separate  or  together,  they  were  a 
:uriosity. 

When  he  pulled  a  worn  leather  poke  from  his 
locket  to  pay  Rube,  the  old  thin  hide  broke,  spilling 
ilver  dollars  and  folding  money  onto  the  counter. 

he  trader  watched  him  put  the  money  back  into 
the  torn  bag. 

"Better  get  you  a  new  money  holder,"  he  said, 
"you'll  be  losing  your  stake." 

The  man  grinned,  slapping  the  ragged  leather 
gently  against  his  palm.  "Won't  have  it  long  any- 
way; never  do.  I've  been  picking  fruit  in  the  valley. 
I'll  mend  this  up  again,"  he  said,  showing  Rube  the 
neat  slit  pockets  which  held  ragtags  of  chewed,  yel- 
lowed papers.  "It's  made  nice." 

"Sure  is,"  Rube  said  thoughtfully.  "Say,  I  need  a 
man  around  the  place.  Someone  old  enough  not  to 
mind  the  lonesomeness  and  young  enough  to  have 
some  git  to  him." 

"I'm  old  enough,"  Jim  said,  half  smiling.  He  liked 
it  here  on  the  Arizona  desert;  his  leg  hurt  less  often 
in  the  high  dry  sun-baked  air. 

"I  need  someone  knows  the  Indians.  I  saw  you 
palavering  with  One  Feather." 

"The  old  one?  He  was  admiring  my  belt." 

"That's  a  lot  of  belt,"  the  trader  said.  "Ever  you 
want  to  sell  it,  give  me  a  chance  at  it." 

"I  won't  be  wanting  to  sell  it,"  Jim  said. 

"Didn't  figure  you  would,"  Rube  said. 

Jim  liked  him  for  that.  "I'll  stay  a  while.  You 
can  pay  me  what  you  think  I'm  worth." 

"All  right,"  Rube  said,  "we'll  see." 

Jim  could  tell  he  was  thinking  any  help  was  bet- 
ter than  no  help  at  all,  and  all  the  young  whole 
men  were  too  restless  to  stay  for  long  in  a  drowsy 
little  community  like  this. 

Rube  Gorman's  trading  post  is  not  a  popular 
tourist  stop,  and  Jim  was  glad  of  it.  It  advertises 
no  Gila  monsters,  no  rattlesnake  pit,  no  dinosaur 
track  preserved  in  stone,  and  most  tourists  roar  by, 
hardly  seeing  the  sprawling  adobe  store,  the  com- 
fortable frame  house  beyond,  the  cluster  of  Navajo 
hogans  in  the  near  distance.  A  well-fixed  man, 
Rube,  a  fair  trader,  and  easygoing.  Maybe  that's 
why  he  let  Jim  stay  on  year  after  year.  Another 
man  would  have  sent  him  on  his  way  long  ago, 
and  Jim  knew  it. 

Days  he  felt  like  working,  Jim  waited  for  cus- 
tomers, sitting  on  the  upended  petrified  log  in  the 
shade  of  the  store  awning.  He  didn't  whistle  or 
whittle  or  look  at  the  cars  streaking  by  on  the  des- 
ert highway.  He  sat — like  a  man  on  a  train  going 


Half  a  dozen  times  he'd  told  the 
kid  to  git,  and  he'd  go  away  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he'd  be  back 


nowhere,  riding  through  nothing.  It  was  fine;  he 
bothered  no  one,  no  one  bothered  him. 

Except,  lately,  the  silversmith's  kid.  The  boy 
plain  pestered  him.  Trailing  him  around  the  place. 
Bringing  him  things  to  show  like  a  pup  with  a  bone. 
Not  like  an  Indian  kid  at  all.  Of  course  this  one 
had  spent  much  of  his  life  around  the  trading  post, 
watching  his  father,  John  Lupin,  work  the  silver, 
playing  sometimes  with  the  Gorman  children  when 
they  were  smaller. 

Jim  could  remember  him  a  fine  baby,  peeking 
over  his  mother's  shoulder  when  she  came  shyly 
sometimes  to  trade.  They  called  him  Little  Bird, 
maybe  because  he  was  small,  now,  for  his  age,  with 
a  bright  face  honed  by  pain,  and  the  frail  spindly 
legs.  He  was  two  before  he  walked  and  each  year 
he  walked  worse  until  now  one  leg,  puny  and  shriv- 
eled, was  much  shorter  than  the  other.  He  was  six; 
come  September  he'd  be  starting  for  school,  and 
that  wouldn't  be  too  soon  to  suit  Jim. 

Especially  today.  Jim  had  smoked  until  the  to- 
bacco was  poison  in  his  mouth  but  that  didn't  take 
the  thirst  away,  and  not  enough  silver  yet  to  buy  a 
pint.  Half  a  dozen  times  he'd  told  the  kid  to  git, 
and  he'd  go  away  and  in  a  few  minutes  he'd  be 
back,  dragging  his  sick  leg. 

Not  that  the  boy  made  a  lot  of  racket,  like  most 
boys.  Sometimes,  even,  on  good  days,  there  was  a 
kind  of  pleasure  in  having  the  quiet  child  nearby. 
The  boy  was  pretty  good  at  making  pictures  and  his 
father  had  given  him  some  crayons  and  a  block  of 
paper  and  sometimes  it  was  fine  to  watch  the  baby- 
ish healthy  brown  hands  drawing  so  sure  like.  It 
was  funny,  but  the  kid's  pictures  looked  like  some- 
thing. He'd  make  a  few  lines. and  in  a  way  they 
would  be  the  sky  and  the  mountains  or  a  man  or 
the  tough  plants  of  the  desert. 

A  BIG  expensive  convertible  eased  sleekly  into 
position  at  the  ethyl  pump.  Jim  got  up  slowly. 
Quite  a  number  of  cars  today,  almost  every  one 
adding  a  bit  to  the  pile  of  coins  in  the  old  poke.  This 
one  ought  to  be  worth  a  quarter.  He  moved  a  little 
faster  with  the  rolling  walk  he  had  from  one  leg 
being  shorter  than  the  other.  Little  Bird,  as  always, 
followed  on  his  heels. 

The  man  got  out  of  the  car  to  stretch  his  legs  but 
the  woman  stayed  put,  and  when  Jim  wiped  the 
windshield  he  could  see  her  sharp  eyes  through 
dark  glasses  in  a  fancy  frame.  The  man  drew  a  ten- 
dollar  bill  from  a  puffed-out  billfold,  and  Jim 
turned  to  go  to  the  store  for  change.  The  sun 
flashed  fire  from  his  belt  and  made  the  chunks  of 
turquoise  burn  in  licks  of  blue  and  green  flame. 
The  woman  leaned  from  the  window,  staring. 

"Say!"  she  called. 

"Yes,  ma'am?" 

"That's  a  beautiful  belt,"  she  said  sharply. 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

She  hesitated,  looking  briefly  at  her  husband.  "It's 
very  beautiful,"  she  said  accusingly.  She  took  off 
her  dark  glasses,  looking  with  distaste  at  the  wide 
new  bracelets  on  her  wrists.  Her  eyes  narrowed 
shrewdly.  "I'll  give  you — I'll  give  you  sixty  dollars 
for  it." 

"Eugenia!"  the  man  said  reproachfully. 

Jim  put  the  palms  of  his  hands  flat  against  the 
wonderful  belt,  flat  against  his  dried-out  body.  "Not 
for  sale,  ma'am,"  he  said  indifferently. 


"I'll  give  you  a  hundred — that's  final."  The  wom- 
an's tone  said  she  knew  this  was  desert  bargaining. 
Everything  is  for  sale,  the  sharp  eyes  said. 

It  occurred  to  him  it  might  be  satisfying  to  tell 
the  woman  what  the  belt  really  was  worth.  He 
touched  two  fingers  to  the  brim  of  his  beaten,  sweat- 
stained  Stetson,  and  started  slowly  for  the  store. 

"Shake  a  leg,  Mac!"  the  man  called  nastily. 

Jim  moved  a  bit  faster;  he  needed  that  quarter. 
The  clear  air  carried  the  voices  from  the  car  to 
Jim  and  the  boy  followed  him: 

"Frank!  He's  a  cripple." 

"He  can  travel  faster  than  that.  He  just  wants 
you  to  keep  looking  at  that  belt." 

"So  that's  it.  You're  afraid  I  might  get  it." 

"You're  darned  right  I  am.  The  trader  inside 
probably  puts  a  new  piece  of  that  junk  on  him  every 
day — for  suckers  like  you.  That  old  cripple's  got 
your  number — another  ten  bucks  and  I'd  have 
been  stuck  for  it.  You've  bought  enough  gewgaws 
this  trip." 

THE  man  counted  his  change  with  care,  putting 
the  bills  away  precisely.  "Oh,  here  you  are,"  he 
said,  taking  a  dime  from  the  silver  and  holding  it  in 
Jim's  direction. 

The  thin  dime  fell  to  the  sand  and  Jim  stood  look- 
ing down  at  it  as  the  red-faced  man  hurriedly  threw 
the  car  into  gear  and  swung  toward  the  highway. 

Little  Bird  waited  until  the  car  was  gone  before 
he  picked  up  the  coin.  He  kicked  at  the  hot  sand 
with  his  good  foot,  holding  up  the  coin  to  the  man. 
"Jim.  Say.  Jim — "  Seemed  like  the  kid  had  some- 
thing to  get  said.  He  finally  got  it  out:  "It  ain't  so, 
what  they  said." 

"What  ain't  so?"  Jim  said. 

The  boy  couldn't  look  at  him.  This  thing  had 
never  been  spoken  between  them.  "You  ain't  a 
cripple,"  the  boy  blurted  out.  "You  ain't.  You 
walk  as  good  as  anyone.   Honest." 

"That's  fine."  Jim  said.  "Now  go  away  and  leave 
me  be.  Git.  Take  the  dime  and  buy  yourself  some 
ice  cream.  Go  on,  now,  git,  I  said." 

He  watched  the  boy  limp  away  to  the  store,  and 
he  saw  himself  reflected  in  the  window,  and  in  that 
sharp  moment  he  saw  the  defeat  in  the  bony  figure. 
So  the  kid  thought  it  was  being  named  a  cripple 
made  him  hang  his  head  like  a  plow  ox.  Poor  dumb 
kid — he  had  a  heap  of  traveling  to  do  on  that 
beat-up  leg  before  he  learned  not  to  give  a  damn 
about  it.  It  was  funny  in  a  way,  that  puny  crippled 
kid  feeling  sorry  for  him,  protecting  him  like.  The 
silver  jeweled  belt  sparkled  in  the  black  mirror  of 
the  window  and  he  remembered  again  how  it  had 
looked  on  his  father,  that  straight,  strong  man.  .  .  . 

No  one  had  Jim'd  James  Martin  in  the  easy, 
half-scornful  way  people  addressed  his  son.  Sher- 
iff Martin  he'd  been  to  all  but  the  closest  few,  and 
the  name  Martin  had  been  something  to  reckon 
with  in  all  the  Texas  Panhandle  and  beyond.  He 
had  his  griefs,  like  all  men,  but  no  one  had  dared 
feel  sorry  for  him;  and  no  man  or  woman  in  this 
world  would  have  dared  to  think  they  could  buy  the 
belt  off  his  pants.  When  he  died,  people  came  from 
miles  around  to  see  him  planted  on  his  own  ground, 
in  a  country  he'd  helped  to  make.  Each  in  his  own 
way,  the  crusty,  soft-spoken  men  and  women  said: 
"He  was  hard  but  he  was  good." 

The  governor  himself  (Continued  on  page  40) 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  EDWIN  DAWES 


Beside  a  cool  mountain  stream  the  cavalcade  pulls  up  for  noon 
meal  prepared  in  chuck  wagon,  and  to  water  and  feed  their  mounts 


Scouts  of  the  cavalcade  from  the  Carson-Maxwell  Base  Camp  9it 
around  campfire.     They  sleep  under  the  stars,  rise  at  4:30  A.M. 


Boys  learn  how  to  care  for  horses  and  equipment:  Jack  Bace  of 
Tulsa,  shoeing  his  mount,   and  Jay  Jacohs   of   Winnetka,   Illinois 
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Scout  Trail 

westward! 


By  EVAN  M.  WYLIE 


Hitting  the  trail  for  the  mountains  on  the  ranch 

Near  Cimarron,  New  Mexico,  the  Boy  Scouts  have 
their  own  huge  honest-to-goodness  cowboy  ranch 


UP  THE  steep  winding  trail  of  the 
9,000-foot  mountain  pass  toiled  a 
straggling  line  of  sweating,  sun- 
burned boys  tugging  after  them  a  dozen 
small  gray  burros  laden  with  bedrolls  and 
kyack  provision  boxes.  Near  the  top  the 
guide  signaled  a  halt  and  the  column  col- 
lapsed in  heaps  beside  the  trail. 

The  guide  got  out  his  binoculars  and 
scrutinized  the  valley  half  a  mile  below. 
"Cavalcade  moving  up  Bonita  Canyon," 
he  announced.  "Looks  like  16  horses  and 
six  pack  mules.  Probably  those  New  York 
and  Georgia  outfits." 

The  boys  in  the  burro  train,  already 
nine  days  on  the  trail,  were  themselves 
from  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania.  Be- 
sides the  New  York  and  Georgia  caval- 
cade crossing  Bonita  Canyon,  other  boys 
from  many  other  states  were  taking  part 
in  a  major  operation  in  this  rugged  section 
of  New  Mexico.  Nine  miles  to  the  north, 
boys  from  Kansas  and  Michigan  were 
panning  for  gold.  Down  on  the  prairie, 
Illinois,  Maryland  and  Ohio  kids  astride 
cow  ponies  were  rounding  up  steers.  In 
a  corral  a  fifteen-year-old  from  Massa- 
chusetts was  wrestling  a  bawling,  dust- 
smeared  calf.  Deep  in  the  forest  to  the 
south  half  a  dozen  Iowa  lads  were  pulling 
lusty  rainbow  trout  out  of  a  swift  stream. 

This  was  the  newest  and  biggest  thing 
in  Boy  Scouting:  the  Philmont  Scout 
Ranch  near  Cimarron,  New  Mexico,  in 
the  southern  Rocky  Mountains. 

Literally  a  boy's  dream  of  the  wild  West 
come  true,  Philmont  covers  130,000  acres 
of  mountains,  forests,  canyons  and  cattle 
range,  much  of  it  still  accessible  only  by 
pack  horse  and  burro.  Besides  having  all 
the  properties  of  a  big  Western  ranch — 
such  as  registered  cattle,  horses,  dairy 
stock,  orchards  and  a  great  ranch  house — 
Philmont  has  herds  of  buffalo  and  elk  and 
deer  roaming  its  plains  and  forests.  Moun- 
tain lions  prowl  its  lonely  canyons.  Coy- 
otes call  to  one  another  from  neighboring 
peaks. 

Still  visible  on  a  hillside  are  the  deep 


ruts  made  by  covered  wagons  drivil 
south  through  the  heat,  dust  and  mud  I 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  Within  its  vast  acil 
age  are  the  historic  home  and  huntil 
grounds  of  the  famous  frontiersman  M 
Carson,  the  site  of  a  garrison  post  frcl 
which  blue-coated  United  States  Cavall 
troopers  rode  forth  after  Indians  on  tl 
warpath,  and  mesas  littered  with  arret 
heads.  There  are  old  gold  mines  and  til 
hide-outs  of  famous  stagecoach,  train  ai| 
bank  robbers. 

A  gift  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  AmeriJ 
from  an  Oklahoma  oilman  named  Wail 
Phillips,  who  thoughtfully  added  a  23-sto| 
Tulsa  skyscraper  as  a  permanent  el 
dowment  to  earn  operating  expenses,  Phfl 
mont  is  the  largest  Scout  camp  in  the  wor ; 
and  the  first  national  camp  ever  owned  t 
the  Scouts.  It  is  open  to  Boy  Scouts  froiij 
all  the  48  states  and  United  States  terra 
tories.  Last  year  outfits  from  27  statt  I 
arrived  there  in  everything  from  chartere  1 
airplanes  to  wheat  trucks  with  board  seal 
and  kerosene  stoves.  During  1950  trl 
total  is  expected  to  top  5,000,  with  moil 
than  36  states  represented. 

Though  it  offers  more  than  any  due 
ranch,  Philmont's  rates  are  scaled  down  t 
fall  within  the  financial  range  of  almo: 
any  young  camper.  For  a  base  rate  of  $ 
a  day  active  Scouts  more  than  fourtee 
years  old  can  head  into  the  ranges  of  th 
Sangre  de  Cristo  mountains  to  camp  i 
some  of  the  wildest  country  left  in  Amei 
ica;  the  ranch  supplies  them  with  food  an 
equipment.  For  $36  a  Scout  gets  his  ow 
cow  pony  and,  as  a  member  of  a  22-hors 
cavalcade,  a  week  in  the  saddle  over  pac 
trails  through  the  canyons  and  mountain; 
For  a  top  price  of  $61  he  can  take  th 
Wagon  Train,  a  23-day  journey  on  horse 
back,  on  foot  and  with  pack  burro 
through  the  whole  Philmont  tract,  cross 
ing  the  prairie  with  cowboy  guides  and  . 
real  chuck  wagon,  scaling  11,000-foo 
peaks  and  fishing  in  some  of  the  fines 
trout  streams  in  the  country. 

New  arrivals  at  (Continued  on  page  50 
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In  Bonita  Canyon,  Boy  Scouts— most  of  them  city  kids— help  round  up  the  cattle.     They  lend  a  hand  with  all  the  ranch  chores 


b  help  qualify  for  merit  badges  Scouts,  under  the  supervision  of 
n  old  ranch  hand,  learn  to  pack  a  burro  and  tie  on  kyack  boxes 


Vacationing  geologist  Myron  C.  Kiess  of  Tulsa  teaches  the  youngsters 
to  pan  for  gold.     A  few  small  nuggets  usually  show  up  in  the  process 
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OnCdge 


By  PAT  FRANK 


rr  WAS  a  misfortune  of  place  and  time  that 
brought  Billy  "the  Owner"  Trowbridge  to  the 
attention  of  Detective  Lieutenant  Brass,  of 
Chicago's  Fraud  Squad,  and  Captain  Posen,  of  the 
Broadway  Squad,  New  York.  He  could  have 
bumped  noses  with  ten  thousand  other  cops  and 
been  perfectly  safe.  But  Brass  had  the  squinted 
gray  eyes  of  a  huntsman,  and  missed  nothing.  Posen 
had  a  mind  like  a  library  of  photographs.  He  never 
forgot  a  face — and  the  name,  aliases  and  record 
that  went  with  it. 

For  three  days  they  had  been  attending  a  Wash- 
ington crime  conference.  On  the  third  day  they 
ducked  the  afternoon  session  and  started  for  the 
track  at  Bowie  in  Posen's  car.  A  red  light  halted 
them  at  College  Park,  and  it  was  there  they  spotted 
"the  Owner." 

Trowbridge  did  not  look  like  a  con  man,  but  then 
if  a  con  man  looked  like  a  con  man  he  couldn't  be 
a  con  man.  He  wore  inconspicuous  brown  tweeds, 
clutched  a  grocery  sack  in  each  arm,  and  with  his 
steel-rimmed  spectacles  bobbing  uncertainly  on  the 
bridge  of  his  thin  nose,  he  might  have  been  a  minor 
government  administrator,  or  a  professor  at  the 
university.  He  crossed  the  highway  with  caution 
and  apprehension.  For  an  instant  he  stared  at  them, 
for  a  distance  of  ten  feet,  and  then  turned  his  face 
away.    It  was  this  quick  move  that  Brass  noticed. 

"That's  a  wrong  guy,"  Brass  said.  "I  think  I  know 
him." 

Posen  eased  the  car  ahead  until  he  saw  the  pro- 
file. "That's  Billy  Trowbridge,"  he  said.  "Flim- 
flam artist.  Seven  arrests,  no  convictions.  Been  out 
of  circulation  a  long  time.  He's  wanted  in  New 
York." 

"Billy  Trowbridge,"  said  Brass.  "We  want  him 
too." 

"Well,  do  we  tail  him?" 

Brass  settled  down  in  the  seat,  and  sighed.  "I 
haven't  made  the  races  in  a  year." 

The  light  changed,  and  Posen  idled  along  as  if 
seeking  a  parking  space.  They  watched  Trowbridge 
get  into  a  small  car  and  prop  his  grocery  bags 
against  the  seat.  At  a  discreet  distance,  hugging  the 
blind  side  of  the  road,  they  trailed  the  car  through 
the  suburb  of  Berwyn.  It  stopped  before  a  white 
cottage,  set  alone  and  half  hidden  by  trees.  Trow- 
bridge walked  up  the  front  steps,  the  door  opened 
from  within,  and  they  glimpsed  a  flare  of  skirt. 
"He's  got  a  woman,"  said  Brass. 

"I'll  take  the  front,"  said  Captain  Posen.  That 
was  all  he  had  to  say.  On  a  job  like  this  he  wouldn't 
want  anybody  better  than  Brass.  They  had  met  fif- 
teen years  before  at  an  F.B.I,  school,  and  there  had 
been  occasional  business  trips  between  the  two  cit- 
ies since  then,  their  business  usually  shackled  to  the 
left  wrist.  They  regarded  each  other  with  respect 
and  were  rivals  only  in  the  sense  that  New  York 
and  Chicago  are  rivals. 

Posen  gave  Brass  time  to  get  to  the  back  of  the 
house.  Then  he  knocked  and  leaned  his  thick  torso 
against  the  door,  so  that  when  the  knob  turned  it 
flew  open.  Trowbridge  jumped  back.  "Well,"  he 
said  wearily,  "it  is  you.  I  thought  I  saw  you  in  Col- 
lege Park.  Where's  Brass?"  In  shirt  sleeves  now, 
he  looked  less  trim  than  he  had  on  the  street. 

"Okay,  Brass."  Posen  called.  Brass  came  through 
the  kitchen  door,  pocketing  a  gun. 

Posen  looked  at  the  living  room — the  comforta- 
ble chairs,  the  carefully  blended  colors,  the  deep 
bookcase.  There  was  a  woman  beside  the  fireplace 
weeping  quietly  into  her  hands. 

"This  is  my  wife,  Martha,"  said  Trowbridge. 
"You'll  have  to  pardon  her.  We  always  knew  this 
could  happen,  but  we'd  begun  to  believe  it 
wouldn't." 

She  said,  her  voice  distorted,  "Why  couldn't  you 
have  waited?  Why  now?" 


LOUIS  8.   GLANZMAN 

While  the  detectives  watched,  Trowbridge  tossed  a  quarter  into  the  air 


"In  a  few  months,"  Trowbridge  explained,  "I'd 
have  been  safe.  Statute  of  limitations.  I'd  have 
been  safe  in  New  York,  and  safe  in  Illinois." 

Martha  Trowbridge  stopped  crying  suddenly, 
rubbed  the  tears  from  her  face  with  the  back  of  her 
hand,  and  said,  "I'm  all  right  now.  Whatever  it  is 
you  have  to  do,  please  do  quickly.  Gay  will  be 
back  from  school  any  minute.  Gay's  our  little  girl. 
She's  in  the  first  grade,  and  I  don't  want  her  to  see 
this." 

"You  know  how  it  is,"  Posen  said.  The  woman 
was  considerably  younger  than  Trowbridge.  He  felt 
sorry  for  her. 

"Of  course.  Please,  quickly." 

"We're  ready.  What  do  you  want  to  take  with 
you,  Billy?" 

"I'll  pack  a  bag."  He  walked  into  the  bedroom, 
and  Brass  and  Posen  followed  him. 

Trowbridge  opened  his  shirt  drawer.  Posen 
asked,  "Where've  you  been  all  this  time,  Billy?" 

"Right  here.  For  six  years,  right  here.  I've  been 
clean." 

"Working  or  hustling?" 

"Working." 

"At  what?" 

Trowbridge  straightened  and  looked  from  the 
face  of  one  detective  to  the  face  of  the  other.  "I'm 
an  assistant  professor  of  economics  at  the  univer- 
sity." 

"I  remember,"  said  Posen.  "You  had  a  master's 
degree." 

"I've  been  using  it,  for  the  first  time." 

"Too  bad,"  said  Posen.  "Tell  me  the  tale." 

"It  happened  six  years  ago  at  Bowie,"  said  Trow- 
bridge, arranging  the  shirts  in  his  suitcase,  open  on 
the  bed.  "You  know  my  pitch?  You  know  why 
they  call  me  the  Owner'?" 

"Sure,"  said  Posen.  "You  always  wear  an  own- 
er's badge  at  the  track.  Then  you  tell  your  mark 
you've  got  a  horse  in  the  next  race,  and  the  race  is 
fixed,  but  you'll  give  him  the  winner — for  a  price." 

"That's  it,"  said  Trowbridge.  "But  I  always  have 
three  or  four  marks,  and  I  give  each  of  them  the 
name  of  a  different  horse,  and  in  addition  to  charg- 
ing a  flat  fee,  I  make  them  place  a  bet  for  me.  I  only 
work  one  race  a  day,  but  1  stand  to  make  a  killing. 
But  on  this  day  I  stood  to  get  killed." 

"What  happened?"  asked  Brass. 

Trowbridge  selected  six  conservative  ties.  "I 
picked  two  wrong  marks.  One  of  them  was  a  hood 
from  Denver — Knobby  Nukells." 

Brass  nodded.   "I  know  him.   A  tough  hood." 

"The  other  was  a  district  attorney  from  Balti- 
more." 

"That  doesn't  sound  reasonable,"  said  Posen. 
"Guys  like  that  are  too  smart." 

"Nobody's  too  smart  when  they  hear  my  tale," 
said  Trowbridge.  "I  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  every- 
body believes  me." 

Posen  nodded.  "He's  right.  He  could  con  the 
gold  out  of  Fort  Knox." 


"Anyway,  I  made  a  mistake,"  Trowbridge 
tinued.  "Usually  I  stay  behind  the  clubhouse  wl 
the  race  is  being  run,  but  this  race  I  watched  fr 
the  rail  because  I'd  made  a  small  bet  of  my  oi 
When  the  horses  went  to  the  post  I  found  Knoll 
Nukelis  on  one  side  of  me  and  the  district  attorn 
on  the  other.  This  was  very  embarrassing,  becal 
naturally  I'd  given  them  different  horses.  I'll  nel 
forget  their  names;  Bright  Sun  and  Hogan's  PriT 
I  thought  I'd  duck  out  while  the  race  was  bel 
run,  but  before  the  barrier  was  sprung,  Knotf 
Nukells  grabbed  me  by  the  elbow  and  began  telll 
me  what  he'd  do  to  me  if  his  horse  lost.  And  the  t| 
trict  attorney  heard  him,  and  sensed  that  somethl 
was  funny,  and  began  asking  questions.  So  I  v| 
sunk." 

"It  didn't  matter  which  horse  won,  you  were  l| 
ished,"  Posen  said. 

"That's  right.    I  was  finished." 

"Well,  which  horse  did  win?"  Brass  demanded! 

"Bright  Sun  and  Hogan's  Pride  ran  a  dead  heal 
said  Trowbridge.  "Both  Knobby  Nukells  and  l| 
district  attorney  were  happy  and  satisfied  and  th 
both  paid  me  off.  After  that,  I  knew  my  luck  hi 
run  out.  Besides,  the  baby  was  coming.  So  I  ql 
hustling.  I  quit  cold  six  years  ago  and  I've  foc| 
clean  ever  since." 

BRASS  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  slapped  his  ll 
and  laughed.   "Billy,"  he  said,  "you  sure  c| 
tell  the  tale!" 

"You  sure  can,"  Posen  said.   "But  lock  up  th| 
bag  and  let's  get  going." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Brass  said  to  Posen.    "Wh<| 
going  to  get  him?" 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  that,"  said  Posen.   "Thenl 
an  important  complaint  against  him  in  New  York! 

"It'll  help  me  make  captain,  if  I  bring  him  home" 
said  Brass. 

"I  think  there's  a  reward  for  him  in  New  York 
said  Posen. 

"I  wish  you  gentlemen  would  hurry  up  and  d 
cide  before  my  kid  comes  home,"  said  Trowbridg 

"Toss  a  coin,  Billy,"  said  Brass. 

Trowbridge  brought  a  quarter  from  his  pock 
and  sent  it  spinning  in  the  air.   It  bounced  on  tl 
floor,  rolled  to  the  wall,  rebounded,  curled  aroun 
a  rug,  and  stopped,  firmly  and  indisputably  standir! 
on  edge. 

The  three  men  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  but 
did  not  quiver. 

"We  should  have  gone  to  the  races  in  the  fir 
place,"  said  Brass. 

"Billy,"  said  Posen,  "so  far  as  I'm  concerned,  yo 
can  unpack." 

"If  we  hurry,"  said  Brass,  "we  can  still  make  tb 
third  at  Bowie." 

Brass  and  Posen  were  going  out  of  the  door  whe 
the  little  girl  came  in. 

"By  golly,"  said  Posen,  "he  does  have  a  kk 
doesn't  he?"  the  en 
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On  a  hot  summer's  day  a  cooling 
whiskey-ice-and-soda  is  at  its  very 
best  when  made  with  Four  Roses. 
Here's  why: 

I-  Four  Roses  is  a  whiskey  ot  the 
very  finest  flavor  and  quality. 

2.  Its  reputation  is  unsurpassed  hy 


Cooling  Idea 


any  other  brand  on  the  market 
—even  brands  costing  consider- 
ably more  than  Four  Roses. 
•         •         • 

No  wonder  Four  Roses  outsells 
every  other  whiskey  at  or  above 
its  price— and  most  other  whiskies 
at  any  price. 


Wouldn't  you 

rather  drink 

FOUR  ROSES 

Blended  Whiskey 
90.5  proof.  60%  grain  neutral  spirits. 
Frankfort  Distillers  Corp..  New  York 


Czechs  Never  Knuckle  Under  .  .  . 


STARS  IN  FLIGHT 


EUROPEAN 


In  the  summer  of  1948,  secret  police  arrested  hundreds  of  Sokol  members  (above)  for  parading  with  American  rather  than  Red  flags 

By  DAVID  PERLMAN 

Two  top  tennis  players  kicked  a  hole  in  the  Iron  Curtain  and  a  stream 
of  outstanding  Czechoslovakian  athletes  have  followed  them  to  freedom 


Prague 

IF  YOGI  BERRA  were  suddenly  banished  from 
the  Yankee  ball  club  tomorrow  because  he 
voted  the  wrong  way  in  the  last  election,  the  re- 
sulting howls  and  fan  protest  parades  would  shake 
America's  sports  world  all  the  way  from  Seals  Sta- 
dium in  San  Francisco  to  Boston's  Fenway  Park. 

And,  to  pursue  the  nightmare  further,  if  Mr. 
Berra  resented  thus  being  politically  purged  and  de- 
cided to  spend  his  declining  years  in  England  tend- 
ing a  sticky  wicket  for  the  Devonshire  Lads  cricket 
ensemble,  no  one  in  America  would  wish  him  ill. 

Fortunately,  however,  Mr.  Berra  is  not  likely  to 
be  purged,  nor  is  he  likely  soon  to  exchange  his 
New  York  uniform  for  the  striped  blazer  of  the 
Old  Devonians.  But  then,  Mr.  Berra  is  an  Ameri- 
can. If  he  were  here  in  Czechoslovakia  the  story 
would  be  quite  different. 

For  in  this  Russian  satellite  state,  sports  fans  are 
being  taught  that  athletics  no  longer  are  good  clean 
fun.  The  Czechs,  once  Europe's  most  rabid  sports 
enthusiasts,  have  learned  to  their  sorrow  that  under 
their    two-year-old    Communist    government    the 


Lovely  Aja  Vrzanova,  world  champion  skater, 
waked  to  come  of  age,  then  fled  to  Britain 


function  of  sports  is  to  build  Socialism,  to  spur  tri 
Five- Year  Plan,  and  to  bring  glory  to  the  Soviil 
motherland. 

Czech  stars  who  haven't  learned  the  new  gospil 
have  been  purged  or  imprisoned.  The  lucky  ontl 
— some  of  them  world  titleholders — have  fled.  ll 
this  "people's  democracy"  a  champ  has  to  provl 
he's  a  good  Communist  before  he's  allowed  to  gl 
out  and  break  records. 

Consider  the  case  of  Emil  Zatopek,  Czechoskl 
vakia's  10,000-meter  Olympic  champion.  Younl 
Zatopek,  a  man  with  a  shy  smile  and  plenty  cl 
power  in  his  long,  muscled  legs,  likes  to  run.  Lasl 
fall  he  rang  up  a  new  world  record  of  29  minute! 
21 .2  seconds,  for  his  favorite  distance. 

When  Emil  broke  the  tape,  did  he  pant  into  th 
nearest  microphone,  "Gee,  Ma,  I'm  glad  I  won" 
Not  at  all.  Instead,  he  rushed  to  the  nearest  tele 
graph  office — presumably  without  even  pausing  i 
the  shower  room — and  dispatched  a  wire  to  Clen- 
ent  Gottwald,  Czechoslovakia's  tough  Communis 
President,  declaring: 

"I  have  fulfilled  the  task  I  set  myself  before  th 
working  people  and  am  happy  that  thereby  I  helpe 
propagate  the  good  name  of  our.  People's  Demc 
cratic  Republic." 

And  what  about  the  Czech  sports  writers?  Di 
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ft,  point  out  that  the  new  champion  was 
Re:  of  heart  and  that  everybody  had  a  lot 
Win  watching  him  break  the  record?  Of 
50  se  not.  The  sports  editor  of  Mlada 
frita,  for  example,  drew  the  prescribed 
mul  from  Emil's  achievement,  thereby 
as  ring  himself  of  another  lease  on  his  own 

•o 

i  Catopek  is  proof,"  the  editor  observed, 
fcthe  necessary  relation  between  the  state 
r  sports,  such  as  the  Soviet  Union  has 
Ajeved  through  its  fizkultura.  The  new 
[ftsman  will  not  be  one  to  break  records, 
ill  be  one  who  is  politically  aware,  one 
will  be  exemplary  to  youth.  What 
•ess  compared  with  the  old  days!" 
ot  long  ago  I  had  an  enlightening  chat 
a  young  Czech  about  this  sort  of  prog- 
A  student  at  Charles  University, 
[lie's  ancient  and  honorable  seat  of 
ing,  he  had  been  tapped  for  the  varsity 
earn. 

t  was  quite  an  honor,"  he  told  me,  "but 
cided  to  sprain  an  ankle  instead." 
e  seemed  quite  fit,  and  as  a  matter  of 


"Talk  about  thin  walls!  Those 
neighbors  in  the  next  apartment 
are    showing   their   home    movie*" 
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t  he  was  dressed  in  ski  boots  and  wind- 
:aker  and  was  carrying  a  fine  new  pair  of 
s  on  his  shoulder  while  we  talked.  He 
s  headed  for  the  Wilson  Railroad  Station 
take  in  a  week  end  of  skiing  in  the  high 
tra  Mountains  near  the  Polish  frontier. 
"My  ankle  got  better  quite  soon  after  the 
rsity  team  was  filled  without  me,"  he  ex- 
dined.  "You  see,  I  can  do  my  skiing  in 
|ace  now,  without  having  to  make  speeches 
out  it." 

If  my  young  Czech  friend  had  joined  the 
iveisity  team,  he  probably  would  have 
ided  in  the  finals  at  the  national  ski  cham- 
onships,  held  last  March  at  Janske  Lazne. 
iiat  was  a  fine,  healthy  sporting  event. 
)mmunist  party  cells,  trade-union  branches 
d  political  action  committees  all  had  their 
iims  competing  furiously  down  the  mag- 
ficent  slopes  of  the  Tatras.  Slalom,  down- 
11  and  jumping  events  were  only  part  of 
p  tourney.  The  rest  were  carefully  or- 
nized  by  the  State  Office  for  Physical  Cul- 
re  and  Sport,  a  good-time-Charley  branch 
the  Ministry  of  Information  and  Public 
Lilture.  Here  is  how  the  State  Office 
nipped  up  enthusiasm  for  its  Iron  Curtain 
rsion  of  a  Sun  Valley  tournament: 
"It  is  not  merely  a  sports  contest.  It  is  a 
st  of  the  strength,  will,  skill  and  awareness 
tasks  to  be  performed — instilled  by  So- 
alist  physical  training  into  all  those  who 
ke  part  in  it.  All,  girls  and  boys,  men  and 
omen,  must  prove  their  knowledge  of  de- 
nse discipline,  such  as  shooting  with  air 
fles  and  throwing  grenades.  It  is  a  highly 
iportant  test  of  defense  ability." 
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This  was  supposed  to  be  a  ski  contest. 
Did  anyone  say  Vive  le  sport? 

Under  the  Communist  regime,  appar- 
ently, there  is  no  room  left  for  anyone  who 
simply  wants  to  enjoy  himself.  And  there 
certainly  is  no  room  for  anyone  who'd  like 
to  make  a  small,  gentlemanly  wager  on  the 
outcome  of  a  sporting  event.  I  have  talked 
to  several  Czech  horse  players.  They  were 
remarkably  affluent.  The  explanation  was 
simple:  They'd  stopped  playing  the  horses, 
by  Order  of  the  Ministry  of  Interior. 

The  prosperity  of  Prague's  horse  players 
dates  from  last  November  27th  when,  at  the 
local  race  course,  30  secret  policemen 
swooped  down  on  the  track's  1 1  licensed 
bookies  after  the  sixth  race,  and  confiscated 
their  take  of  1,000,000  crowns  (about 
$20,000). 

"Betting  on  the  races  is  a  sign  of  Western 
decadence  and  militates  against  the  class 
struggle,"  declared  the  same  Prague  sports 
writers  who  only  the  day  before  had  been 
handicapping  the  horses  with  as  little  suc- 
cess as  their  brethren  in  America. 

"I  wonder  how  they're  do- 
ing at  Hialeah,"  mourned  one 
of  the  bookies  who  had  once 
spent  happier  days  in  Talla- 
hassee. 

Some     Czechs     can     still 
laugh  at  the  way  the  Com- 
2.  ^  munists  are  using  sports  as  a 

weapon  in  their  fight  for  to- 
talitarianism; but  to  most  the 
situation  has  gone  beyond 
laughter. 

Take  the  Sokol,  Czecho- 
slovakia's biggest  sports  or- 
ganization, with  nearly  a 
million  members  specializing 
in  mass  gymnastics  and  physi- 
cal culture,  pastimes  that  are 
about  as  popular  as  sand-lot 
baseball  and  football  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  old  days,  Czechs  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands 
used  to  pour  into  Prague  ev- 
ery sixth  summer  for  the  So- 
kol festival.  Americans  of 
Czech  descent  would  save  up 
over  half  a  lifetime  just  for 
one  trip  back  to  the  old  coun- 
try to  see  the  breath-taking 
precision  exhibitions  put  on 
by  as  many  as  50,000  white- 
uniformed  Sokol  members  in 
Prague's  Strahov  Stadium.  It 

: 1       was  sport,  pure  and  simple — 

and  it  was  fun. 
Then  came  the  revolution  of  February, 
1948.  That  summer,  secret  police  dogged 
the  steps  of  Sokol  members  because,  in 
their  parade  through  the  city  at  the  festi- 
val's opening,  they  had  the  courage  to  wave 
American  flags  instead  of  the  hammer  and 
sickle.    Hundreds  were  arrested. 

There  isn't  much  sport  to  the  Sokol 
movement  any  more.  The  new  Sokol  lead- 
ers are  chosen  by  the  government,  and 
they  are  just  about  as  sporting  as  the 
goose  step. 

Plenty  of  Czech  athletes,  of  course,  re- 
fuse to  accept  this  political  corruption  of 
sports.  As  the  arm  of  the  state  moves  in  on 
soccer,  basketball,  swimming,  track,  tennis, 
hockey  and  archery,  many  of  the  old  cham- 
pions go  into  quick  retirement.  Their  names 
don't  make  the  newspapers  and  they  hope 
that  no  one  will  comment  publicly  on  their 
sudden  loss  of  skill.  They  just  want  to  be 
left  alone. 

Others,  particularly  the  younger  ones, 
flee  their  homeland  for  good.  The  first  of 
these,  and  probably  the  most  famous  of  the 
sports  refugees,  were  Jaroslav  Drobny  and 
Vladimir  Cernik,  the  Davis  Cup  tennis  stars. 
Drobny  and  Cernik  went  into  exile  last  July, 
while  leading  the  Czech  team  in  a  cham- 
pionship match  in  Switzerland. 

Early  one  morning,  while  a  Czech  lega- 
tion attache  vainly  tried  to  serve  them  with 
an  official  order  to  return  to  Prague  (where 
a  cell  in  Pankrac  Prison  awaited  them), 
they  told  the  world  they  were  through  with 
Communist  athletics. 

"By    this    treacherous    step,"    thundered 
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nstall  a  Prest-O-Lite  Hi-Level,  the  battery 
that  needs  water  only  3  times  a  year  in  normal 
car  use.  Enjoy  benefits  like  these:  3  times  the 
liquid  reserve  of  ordinary  batteries — 70% 
longer  average  life*— Fibre- 
glass  mats  to  keep  power-pro- 
ducing material  in  the  plates 
for  quick  starts  and  depend- 
able service.  Let  your  Prest-O- 
Lite    Battery    Dealer    install 
Hi-Level  in  your  car  today! 

PREST-O-LITE  BATTERY  COMPANY,  INC. 
Toledo  1  Ohio 

*ln    tests    conducted    according 
to  S.A.E.  Life  Cycle  Standards 
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Prague  Radio,  "Drobny  and  Cernik  have 
parted  ways  with  their  country  and  have 
gone  to  become  professionals  in  the  pay  of 
the  capitalist  entrepreneurs." 

After  the  two  tennis  stars  kicked  a  hole 
through  the  Iron  Curtain,  a  stream  of 
athletes  followed  them.  All  thresigh  the 
summer  of  1949,  touring  Czech  teams  in 
international  tournaments  lost  scores  of 
members  who  asked,  and  got,  the  right  of 
asylum  abroad. 

By  early  fall  the  State  Office  of  Physical 
Culture  and  Sport  announced  that  Czecho- 
slovakia was  through  seeking  champion- 
ships in  tournaments  abroad.  Czech  teams, 
it  was  announced,  would  go  abroad  only  to 
defend  the  championships  they  already 
held,  and  the  teams  would  be  composed  of 
"followers  of  Socialism  above  all." 

Even  these  new  rulings  failed  to  stop  the 
flow  of  desertions.  Only  last  March  the 
Czechs  lost  their  world  champion  figure 
skater,  Miss  Aja  Vrzanova,  immediately 
after  she  had  successfully  defended  her  title 
in  London. 

Young  Aja's  desertion  was  a  serious  blow 
to  Czech  sports  propagandists  for,  up  until 
the  eve  of  her  defection,  she  had  been  hailed 


David  Perlman,  who  filed  this  article 
from  Prague,  is  one  of  a  team  of  three 
correspondents  who  have  been  cov- 
ering major  developments  both  in 
western  Europe  and  the  Iron  Curtain 
states  on  assignment  from  Collier's 


at  home  as  the  "greatest  woman  athlete  in 
the  world."  The  government  had  even 
promised  her  a  fine  job — teaching  figure 
skating  to  budding  champions  in  Soviet 
Russia. 

The  graceful  champion  flashed  her  broad- 
est smile  when  she  told  London  reporters 
about  her  decision. 

"I've  been  dreaming  of  this  freedom  for 
two  years,  ever  since  1  first  traveled  in  west- 
ern Europe  with  the  Czech  team,"  she  said. 
"But  I  had  to  bide  my  time  until  1  was  eight- 
een— which  made  me  'of  age'  in  my  coun- 
try. Now  1  am  eighteen  and  my  parents 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  me.  That  means 
they  cannot  be  held  responsible." 

By  now  Czech  sports  authorities  are 
probably  thoroughly  convinced  that  they'd 
better  give  up  sending  their  teams  to  the 
west.  Already  sports  schedules  in  Czecho- 
slovakia are  heavily  crowded  with  interna- 
tional tournaments  among  teams  from  the 
"People's  Democracies."  Bui  there's  even 
a  sore  point  there. 

When  you  hold  a  "People's  Democratic 
Tournament"  you  have  to  invite  the  Rus- 
sians, and  how  do  you  win  gracefully  from 
your  master?  This  problem  has  come  up 
more  than  once,  and  Czech  sports  fans  mut- 
ter today  that  their  Socialist  team  captains 
are  now  deliberately  throwing  games  to  the 
Soviet  leaders, 

Thrown  or  not,  the  Russians  seem  to  be 
winning  a  surprising  number  of  interna- 
tional contests  in  Prague  these  days.  One 
reason,  at  least,  is  that  the  Czechs  still  play 
games  according  to  international  rules, 
while  the  Russians  have  made  up  their  own. 
Naturally,  the  Russian  rules  always  hold. 

This  situation  boiled  over  during  a  recent 
(  /cch  Soviet  volleyball  game  in  Prague.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  for  the  "world  cham- 
pionship,'' and  the  Russians  were  trailing. 
I  hen  the  referee,  a  government  official, 
stai  led  calling  decisions  in  favor  of  the  visi- 
tors. "You  are  still  playing  according  to 
outmoded  capitalist  rules,"  he  told  the  pro- 
testing Czech  coach,  who  promptly  sub- 
sided. 

But  the  fans  weren't  so  easily  appeased. 
I  he}  booed,  tossed  programs  onto  the 
court,  and  gave  out  with  Bronx-type  cheers. 

The  next  day  Miroslav  Hladky,  Prague's 
leading  sports  writer,  called  for  battle 
against  the  "reactionary  provocateurs"  who 
dared  give  vent  to  such  "disgracefully  exces- 
sive nationalism."  From  now  on,  he  warned, 
sports  audiences  too  would  be  purged,  just 
as  the  teams  already  had  been.  Only  the 
elite  among  Communist  workers  and  Youth 


Front  members  would  be  given  tickets  to 
international  contests. 

All  these  efforts  to  make  the  sports  world 
toe  the  Communist  party  line  make  bad 
propaganda  inside  Czechoslovakia  itself, 
and  the  swift  decline  in  the  quality  of  Czech 
sports  looks  bad  throughout  sports-con- 
scious Europe  generally.  Occasionally  the 
Ministry  of  Information,  whose  job  is  prop- 
aganda, tries  to  stem  the  tide:  but  real  Com- 
munist power  lies  in  the  Ministry  of 
Interior,  which  controls  the  police.  The 
Ministry  of  Interior  always  wins,  naturally. 

Only  recently  this  interministeria!  tiffing 
broke  into  the  open  when  Czechoslovakia's 
1949  world  champion  amateur  hockey  team 
was  purged,  unpurged,  and  finally  purged 
again. 

The  team's  three-man  forward  line  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
offensive  combinations  in  the  game  today, 
but  last  fall  they  were  suddenly  banned 
from  a  "Cominform  training  center"  at 
Brno,  where  players  from  Russia  and  the 
Soviet  satellites  were  scheduled  to  brush  up 
their  physical  condition  and  political  ide- 
ology. 

Of  the  three,  Vladimir  Zabrodsky.  who 
was  captain  of  the  team  and  Czechoslova- 
kia's most  popular  athlete,  was  charged  with 
being  "politically  most  unreliable."  This 
was  hardly  surprising  since  Vladimir's 
brother  is  now  captain  of  a  Czech  hockey 
team  in  exile,  currently  playing  on  the  rinks 
of  Switzerland.  The  other  two  were  Stanis- 
lav  Konopasek  and  Vaclav  Rozinak. 

After  they  were  purged,  the  storm  broke. 
The  Czechs  were  to  defend  their  world 
title  at  London,  in  March,  and  the  Minis- 
try of  Information  had  hoped  to  prove  the 
strength  of  People's  Democratic  athletics 
b\  an  assured  Czech  victory. 

The  problem  of  the  hockey  players  be- 
came a  hot  issue  in  Czech  Cabinet  meetings, 
with  the  comrades  arguing  vehemently  over 
whether  it  would  be  better  Marxism  to 
purge  or  to  play. 

Finally,  Zabrodsky  and  his  teammates 
won  out.  They  were  reinstated  amid  the 
hosannas  of  the  nation's  hockey  fans. 

Charges  of  Discrimination 

Then,  on  the  eve  of  the  London  cham- 
pionships, the  Ministry  of  Interior  came  up 
with  a  second  report.  There  was  evidence, 
the  ministry  charged,  that  the  whole  for- 
ward line  was  planning  to  quit  as  soon  as 
they  hit  London.  Promptly,  the  government 
banned  the  team's  trip  and.  perversely,  ac- 
cused the  British  of  "discriminating"  against 
the  Czech  ice  stars. 

But  the  real  tragedy  was  yet  to  come. 
Zabrodsky  wanted  to  play  hockey,  and 
he  wanted  to  win  the  championship.  He 
and  his  teammates  said  so — publicly — in 
Prague's  Sokol  Hall. 

That  was  enough  for  the  Ministry  of  In- 
terior. Two  days  later  Zabrodsky.  Rozinak 
and  Konopasek  were  arrested  and  thrown 
in  prison.  So  far  as  anyone  knows,  that's 
where  they  are  today. 

In  the  meantime,  Czechoslovakia's  So- 
viet-style sports  go  on.  There  may  be  no 
more  championship  teams.  There  may  be 
no  more  spirited  international  competition 
to  give  Czech  fans  the  kind  of  fun  they  need 
so  badly  under  Communism. 

But  there's  plenty  of  sport  for  those  who 
want  it.  Down  in  Bratislava,  for  instance, 
you  can  attend  the  Sokol's  new  parachutist 
center — open  to  all  good  Communists,  male 
and  female.  Paratrooping's  good  clean  fun, 
it  says  in  the  ads. 

Or.  if  you're  a  little  young  for  parachut- 
ing, you  can  try  the  new  Children's  War 
Games.  These  are  for  the  Pioneers — the 
kids  from  eleven  to  fifteen.  You  can  see 
how  athletic  the  games  are  by  the  ad  that 
appeared  in  Rude  Pravo,  the  Communist 
party  newspaper. 

"In  these  games,"  said  Rude  Pravo,  "they 
will  learn  rules  of  defense.  They  will  show 
how  well  they  understand  their  motto.  'For 
the  construction  and  defense  of  the  home- 
land— be  prepared.'  Soldiers  and  members 
of  the  security  police  will  help  the  children 
by  showing  them  what  to  do."  the  end 
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UNIQUE  SKID-RESISTORS 

IN  SAFTI-GRIP  TREAD     ► 

When  you  step  on  the  gas,  these 
Skid-Resistors  open  up  and  dig 
into  the  road  like  the  claws  of 
a  cat.  When  you  get  rolling, 
they  close  up  until  you  need 
them  again.  Then,  when  you 
step  on  the  brake,  the  Skid- 
Resistors  open  again,  but  this 
time  the  opposite  edges  dig  into 
the  road,  bringing  you  to  a 
smooth,  safe  stop  without  skid- 
ding or  slipping. 


-  EXCLUSIVE  SAFTI-LO 

'gum-dipped  CORD  BC 

Safti-Lock  construction,  de 
oped  as  a  result  of  Firestoi 
unequalled  experience  in  bi! 
ing  racing  tires,  binds  all  p 
of  the  tire  into  a  single  ins 
arable  unit  of  amazing  strenj 
The  improved  Firestone  prot 
of  Gum-Dipping  insulates  ev 
cord  against  heat  created 
internal  friction,  the  princi 
cause  of  blowouts. 
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Make  Safety  Your  Business,  Too,  By 
Equipping  Your  Car  With  a  Set  of  New 
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l_yN  AUGUST  3,  FIRESTONE  CELEBRATES 
its  50th  Anniversary  of  providing  the  public  with 
extra  quality  and  extra  value  products  and  services 
at  no  extra  cost.  In  that  half-century,  Firestone 
pioneered  such  outstanding  contributions  to  safety 
and  economy  as  the  first  straight-side  tire,  the  first  commercial 
demountable  rim,  the  first  non-skid  tread,  the  first  Gum-Dipping 
process,  and  the  first  balloon  tire  .  .  .  achievements  which  prove 
that  Your  Safety  Is  Our  Business  at  Firestone. 

Your  safety  is  also  the  business  of  Firestone  Dealers  and  Stores. 
There  you  will  find  men  and  machines  that  will  help  you  get  out 
of  your  tires  all  of  the  mileage  we  build  into  them.  So  make  safety 
your  business,  too.  Equip  your  car  with  Firestone  Super-Balloons 
and  have  them  inspected  regularly,  without  cost  or  obligation,  at 
your  nearby  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store. 

Utnti  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 


Firestone  Life  Protector 
Safety  Tubes  Give 
Utmost  Protection 
Against  Blowouts 

Firestone  Tires  are  built  to  resist 
most  causes  of  blowouts,  but  no  tire 
can  withstand  running  over  a  spike 
or  other  sharp  object  at  high  speed. 
A  tire  with  an  ordinary  tube  will 
go  flat  instantly  when  a  blowout 
occurs,  causing  the  car  to  swerve  out 
of  control.  Firestone  Life  Protector 
Safety  Tubes  retain  2^  of  the  air, 
enabling  you  to 
bring  your  car  to 
a  safe,  straight* 
line  stop. 
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It  Takes  Two  Holes 
to  Make  a  Flat 

One  is  in  the  tube  ...  and  the 
other  is  in  the  casing. 

In-SURE  Your  Life 

Don't  take  chances.  When  you 
have  a  flat . . .  Insist  . . .  that  your 
dealer  repairs  not  only  the  tube 
but  also  Inspects  and  Repairs 
the  casing. 


DEZTETRS 
Do  It  Right! 

When  you  have  a  FLAT,  look 
for  the  Bowes  "Seal  Fast"  Dealer. 

He  is  a  trained  Tire  Repairman 
with  the  "know  how"  and  equip- 
ment that  will  provide  safe  driv- 
ing. Remember  ...  it  takes  two 
holes  to  make  a  flat  .  .  .  and  also 
remember  that  your  Bowes  "Seal 
Fast"  dealer  is  trained  to  do 
both  jobs  . . .  repair  the  tube  and 
the  casing. 


BOWES 


"SEAL  FAST" 
CORPORATION 


INDIANAPOLIS   7,  INDIANA 


6  The  Sick  Kids9 — A  Share  and  a  Prayer 

continued  from  page  25 


When  rich  Boston  tried  to  raise  $14,000,- 
000  for  a  new  children's  hospital,  it  got 
only  halfway  to  its  goal.  The  Sick  Kids, 
drawing  on  not-too-wealthy  Ontario,  over- 
shot its  goal  and  raised  $12,500,000. 

The  Canadian  Red  Cross,  tapping  all  of 
Canada,  sets  as  its  annual  goal  $5,000,000. 
How  did  the  Sick  Kids  raise  twice  as  much 
from  one  province  alone?  A  dozen  Ameri- 
can towns  have  sent  fund-raising  experts  to 
Toronto  to  find  out.  But  the  formula,  al- 
though simple,  may  be  hard  to  imitate. 

"We  got  the  money  because  everybody 
loves  us,"  one  Toronto  doctor  said. 

It  was  cases  like  that  of  Eskimo  girl 
Anna  Number  Nine,  multiplied  by  the  thou- 
sands over  the  years,  that  had  earned  that 
love.  More  than  200,000  men,  women  and 
children  from  Toronto  and  from  the  min- 
ing, paper  and  timber  towns  of  Ontario  gave 
sums  ranging  from  five  cents  to  $5,000. 
And  the  banks  and  corporations  played  a 
big  part.  The  love  the  doctor  spoke  of  was 
reflected  in  the  thousands  of  money-bearing 
letters,  hundreds  of  them  in  children's 
scrawls,  that  poured  into  the  campaign 
office. 

"Please  use  this  ten  dollars  for  your 
building  fund,"  wrote  one  mother.  "It  is 
the  money  that  would  have  bought  my 
daughter  Patricia's  Christmas  present  if 
she  had  lived." 

From  a  Canadian  Pacific  section  fore- 
man in  the  north  country  came  $10  of 
his  own  and  $25  besides.  On  his  way  to 
mail  his  own  $  10,  the  foreman  had  come 
upon  a  rail-laying  gang  and  made  an 
impromptu  collection.  And  from  a 
mother  at  Aldershot,  Ontario,  came 
$66.72.  It  was  the  savings  bank  balance 
of  her  twelve-year-old  son.  He  had  just 
died  by  drowning. 

In  its  first  campaign,  begun  on  V-E 
day  in  1945,  the  Sick  Kids  raised  $8,000,- 
000,  relying  chiefly  on  "special  names," 
i.e.,  large  donors,  banks  and  other  busi- 
ness concerns.  When  rising  building  costs 
made  another  campaign  necessary  last 
winter,  the  Sick  Kids  decided  to  go  di- 
rectly to  the  people.    Many  homes  al- 
ready knew  from  first-hand  experience  of 
the  hospital's  work.    But  if  the  rest  of  the 
money  was  to  be  raised,  all  the  people  had 
to  know  and  care  about  it. 

First,  the  Sick  Kids  asked  the  news- 
papermen of  Toronto  and  the  country  edi- 
tors from  the  back  country  to  come  for  a 
visit.  Famed  specialists  took  the  newsmen 
in  tow,  a  half  dozen  at  a  time,  and  gave 
them  the  "shock  treatment":  exposure  by 
guided  tour  to  the  hospital's  decrepit  and 
crowded  insides.  In  between  shocks,  the 
newsmen  learned  that  a  hospital  can  have 
the  esprit  de  corps  of  a  crusading  magazine 
or  newspaper,  and  that  a  pediatrician  can 
be  as  excited  about  his  work  as  a  cub  re- 
porter with  his  first  by-line. 

Collects  Pediatric  Antiques 

The  guided  tours  of  Dr.  Theodore  Drake, 
the  hospital's  nutrition  research  director, 
were  special  eye  openers.  The  lanky  and 
tweedy  Dr.  Drake,  known  around  the  hos- 
pital as  Theo,  was  so  immersed  in  the  prob- 
lems of  child  care,  it  turned  out,  that  he  had 
taken  to  collecting  pediatric  antiques  and 
could  proudly  show  over  200  feeding  bot- 
tles, pap  cookers  and  similar  gadgets  that 
fed  babies  as  far  back  as  3,000  years  ago. 

The  editors  learned  they  were  in  a  "regu- 
lar medical  museum,"  a  hospital  that  gets 
children  suffering  from  every  ailment 
known  to  science — and  some  that  aren't. 
Operations  rarely  performed  elsewhere 
were  routine  here. 

For  instance:  A  child  born  with  a  defec- 
tive esophagus  ending  in  a  blind  pouch  that 
can't  deliver  food  to  the  stomach  is  so  rare, 
and  surgery  for  it  is  so  new,  that  only  46 
survivors  are  known  to  be  alive.  Yet  in  one 
week  the  Sick  Kids  might  have  four  such 
infants  in  its  wards.   Of  these,  three  would 


live.  Until  10  years  ago,  all  would  have 
died. 

To  save  these  Ip-cs  one  of  the  Sick  Kids 
surgeons,  a  six-foot,  three-inch  giant  of  a 
man  labors  over  four-  and  five-day-old  in- 
fants scarcely  bigger  than  one  of  his  large 
hands.  With  the  sure  touch  of  a  piano  virtu- 
oso, he  snips  out  parts  of  three  thin  ribs  be- 
tween the  tiny  shoulder  blades  and  spine, 
pushes  the  small  lung  forward  and  proceeds 
for  three  long,  tense  hours  to  open  and  con- 
nect up  a  tube  no  thicker  than  a  soda  straw. 

The  doctors  showed  moving  pictures  of 
this  operation  in  color — and  with  sound 
effects.  As  the  surgeon  in  the  picture 
snipped  gingerly  around  the  lungs,  and  the 
infant's  heart  beat  noisily  through  the  loud- 
speaker, heavy  thumps  came  from  the  au- 
dience. Hard-bitten  newsmen,  including 
police  reporters,  were  passing  out. 

In  five  operating  rooms  jammed  into  a 
space  no  larger  than  a  comfortable  living 
room,  during  a  routine  day  of  30  .opera- 
tions, the  visitors  could  also  have  seen  a 


PAT   ROONEY 


Happy  Endiny 

To  make  that  speech  a  hit, 
You  gotta  know  when  to  sit. 


— HELEN   CASTLE 


surgeon  wield  a  needle  threaded  with  hair- 
fine  sutures  to  join  two  blood  vessels  in  the 
exposed  chest  of  a  half-year-old  "blue 
baby."  Such  babies,  born  with  defective  cir- 
culatory systems  that  fail  to  deliver  blood 
properly  to  the  lungs,  once  seldom  survived 
childhood. 

Next  door,  the  eye  surgeon  in  chief  was 
fitting  a  child  with  a  plastic  eye.  The  ar- 
tificial eye,  which  the  Sick  Kids  helped 
develop,  is  covered  at  the  base  with  a  tanta- 
lum metal  mesh  to  which  the  muscles  of  the 
eye  socket  can  be  woven.  These  muscles 
will  move  the  artificial  eye  just  as  they  move 
a  natural  eyeball.  Even  medical  students, 
examining  the  child's  eyes  later,  may  be 
fooled.  Only  by  flashing  a  light  in  the  arti- 
ficial eye  and  noting  its  failure  to  react  will 
they  know  that  it  is  man-made. 

Elsewhere,  Sick  Kids  surgeons  would  be 
solving  other  problems  posed  by  nature  or 
by  the  accidents  of  childhood,  including 
the  repair  of  a  cleft  palate  so  that  the  young- 
ster can  talk  naturally;  the  removal,  with 
instruments  custom-built  especially  for  the 
child  on  the  operating  table,  of  a  toy  dog 
lodged  in  his  lung;  the  application  of  sheets 
of  aluminum  foil,  first  used  at  the  Sick  Kids, 
to  the  legs  of  a  seven-year-old  boy  "burned 
at  the  stake"  in  a  game  of  cowboys  and  In- 
dians. 

When  labor  union  leaders  saw  what  was 
being  done  for  the  children — the  clubfeet 
straightened  by  splints  designed  at  the  hos- 
pital, the  reprieves  given  to  leukemia  (can- 
cer of  the  blood)  victims,  the  orthopedics 
shop  from  which  craftsmen  send  out  polio 
braces,  surgical  shoes,  cerebral  palsy  har- 
ness to  all  parts  of  Canada — they,  like  the 
newsmen,  became  enthusiastic. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  children,  it  turned 
out,  were  getting  medical  and  surgical  care 
free.    (The  hospital  is  supported  from  en- 


dowments and  contributions,  by  ci  md 
provincial  grants  and  fees  by  patien  wt,P 
can  pay.)    The  union  men  found  tlltf 
mous  doctors  who  had  reached  top  r-i  n 
their    profession    and    could    reap  mm 
money  rewards  were,  instead,  giving nor( 
than  half  of  their  working  day  free    i 
Sick  Kids,  leaving  only  part  of  the  fi< 
noon  in  which  to  earn  their  living.  1c-( 
than  100  doctors  give  the  hospital  a  p  u- 
of  50,000  hours  of  work  a  year. 

For  instance,  the  surgeon  who  hadiv< 
the  lives  of  10  babies  with  three-hour  wm 
agus  operations  got  no  fees  for  his  I 
The  parents  couldn't  pay.    "Workii  i 
the  Lord,"  the  surgeon  said. 

Souvenirs  of  Indiscretion) 

On  a  wall  at  the  Sick  Kids  are  the  ia 
children  get  into  their  noses,  lungs  a; « 
passages  when  nobody's  looking,    ell 
wall  now,  and  once  in  somebody's  sm|f 
sides,  are  toy  jacks,  brooches,  quartersjlj 
pins — and  even  a  piece  of  soft  coalH 
tectable  by  X  ray.  Dr.  D.  E.  S.  wBI 
who  learned  the  art  of  bronchoscoi! 
moving  foreign  matter  from  the  i 
from  its  originator,  the  great  Dr.  CI 
ier  Jackson,  has  taken  some  1,0(I 
jects  out  of  the  wrong  places  in  20  :>r 
of  operating  at  the  Sick  Kids.   Foil 
of    these    extractions    he    receive! 
pay. 

The  drive  for  funds  for  the  nevic; 
pital  was  directed  by  a  small  group  I 
vestment  bankers,  stockbrokers! 
bond  dealers  who  cut  themselvi  ci 
from  their  own  private  affairs  ar  <fe 
voted  12  to  14  hours  a  day  to  them 
paign.  Chief  strategist  and  sparkl 
was  the  head  of  a  Toronto  bond  ll 
William  C.  Harris,  who  had  mare 
money  raising  as  a  leader  in  the  •« 
Canadian  War  Bond  drives.  One  <  th< 
lessons  he  applied  was  that  devoted  n 
teurs  often  can  accomplish  morel 
skilled  but  detached  professionals.  I 
So  all  the  work  was  done  by  volul 
unpaid  amateurs.  Three  bankers  0]l 
the  hundreds  of  letters  daily  and  totteJfc 
contributions.  Stockbrokers  did  thtfl 
work,  calling  on  businessmen  and  oth<  bi, 
prospects.  Insurance  companies  turned ■ 
stenographers  to  provide  a  free  office  Id 
The  cost  of  raising  $12,500,000  wa:«| 
than  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  or  $6Cjl 
most  of  it  for  postage  and  telepqj 
charges.  (Such  campaigns  usually  a 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  money  raised.  1 
The  amateurs'  basic  strategy  of  ge  q 
everybody  into  the  act  by  enlisting  tht'i 
tors,  industrialists  and  labor  men  paiil 
The  Toronto  newspapers  reported! 
campaign  with  eight-column,  pagifl 
headlines.  They  gave  two  and  three  1 
able  pages  daily  to  list  every  contrill 
of  $1  and  over.  On  the  morning  oil 
East-West  championship  Rugby  gam<lj 
event  comparable  to  the  World  Sib 
sport  fans  turned  expectantly  to  the  coll 
of  a  leading  writer,  Ted  Reeve  of  theS 
ronto  Telegram.  There  was  not  a  r 
about  the  game.  He  had  devoted  his  el 
column  on  that  exciting  day  to  the  i 
Kids. 

The  union  leaders  got  the  word  aroui  I 
factory  workers.  When  the  Sick  Kids  ■ 
tors  came  for  money  to  employees  of  1 
aircraft  company,  they  found  that  ha  c 
their  audience  had  received  blue  slips  i 
morning,  indicating  plant-wide  dischai 
But  the  money-raising  session  reachec* 
vival-meeting  pitch,  anyway,  as  one  wol 
after  another  rose  to  testify  what  the  4 
pital  had  done  for  his  children.  The  fac  < 
quota  was  oversubscribed.  Many  men  I 
had  lost  their  jobs  that  day  gave  as  mud 
those  still  on  the  payroll. 

Since  the  Sick  Kids  doctors  work  ju:,i 
hard  at  preventing  illness  as  curing  it,  ol 
than  half  of  the  new  hospital's  rooms  I 
set  aside  for  research.   Canada  has  on 
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lowest  infant  mortality  rates  in  the 
Id.  Dominion  doctors  say  this  is  largely 
to  Sick  Kids  nutrition  researchers  who 
d  overed  that  controlled  prenatal  feeding 
o:xpectant  mothers  can  ease  birth  pains 
a  strengthen  babies. 

VTien  the  Sick  Kids  noted  that  New- 
fiodland  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  pro- 
lie  but  little  milk  for  their  people,  these 
Earchers  set  out  to  find  a  substitute  for 
nk  as  a  source  of  bone-building  calcium, 
f.'wo  doctors  and  four  technicians  turned 
Rnselves  into  guinea  pigs  and  daily,  for 
weeks,  tested  bone  meal  as  a  milk  sub- 
Kite.  The  six  researchers  gave  up  eating 
fciome,  sprayed  their  food  at  the  hospital 
■h  edible  bone  meal  and  weighed  every 
Jck  they  ate.  Everything  on  a  plate  had 
fte  eaten.  And  if  a  piece  of  meat  fell  to 
|  floor,  it  had  to  be  picked  up,  cleaned 
ll  consumed.  The  doctors  and  technicians 
;  ed  every  drop  their  bodies  eliminated, 
pi  every  milligram  was  laboratory- 
ccked  for  calcium. 

liVhen  these  researchers  proved  bone 
■al  is  a  good  provider  of  calcium,  New- 
1  ndland  passed  a  law  requiring  millers  to 
I  edible  bone  meal  in  their  flour. 

«  .New  Heart  Surgery  Technique 

babies  with  defective  hearts,  wheeled  to 
I  Sick  Kids  operating  rooms  at  the  rate 
lone  a  week,  get  a  gift  of  prolonged  life 
I  difficult  surgery.  If  the  surgeon  could 
prate  directly  on  the  heart  itself  and  mend 
■the  child  would,  in  many  cases,  have  a 
pnee  for  complete  recovery  and  normal 
I.  But  the  baby's  heart  pumps  out  several 
l>lespoonfuls  of  blood  with  every  beat — 
ler  a  quart  a  minute.  If  blood  in  the  body 
■lid  be  made  to  by-pass  the  heart,  and  if 
I:  circulation  could  be  otherwise  main- 
Led,  the  surgeon  could  cut  and  stitch  the 
[art  in  a  bloodless  field.  That  is  why  re- 
Mrchers  in  many  centers  are  seeking  arti- 
Nal  hearts,  mechanical  pumps  that  can  do 
le  work  of  the  heart  during  surgery. 

A  doctor  from  the  Sick  Kids  showed  this 
'iter  a  dog  who,  judging  by  his  bark,  was 
[althy  and  energetic. 

"Look,  he's  a  pretty  lively  pup,  eh?"  the 

ctor  said.  "Well,  he's  had  a  knife  through 

s  heart.  And  he's  good  as  new,  as  you  can 
fe."  In  their  own  quest  for  an  artificial 
[:art,  two  doctors  at  the  Sick  Kids,  one  a 

lysiologist  and  the  other  a  heart  surgeon, 
id  rigged  up,  from  $80  worth  of  labora- 

ry  odds  and  ends,  an  artificial  heart  which 
|id  kept  blood  circulating  through  the  dog 
'  r  five  minutes,  while  the  surgeon  opened 
Le  animal's  real  and  bloodless  heart  and 
iitched  it  up  again.    This  had  been  per- 

rmed  successfully  on  three  dogs,  thanks 
I  the  mechanical  heart. 

In  the  new  hospital,  the  artificial  heart 
perimenters  will  press  their  researches  in 
le  hope  of  being  the  first  to  develop  one 
■at  can  serve  human  beings.   "We  are  just 

ratching  the  surface  of  heart  surgery," 
ae  doctor  said.  "In  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
,ire,  the  repair  of  the  heart  will  become  an 
yeryday  occurrence." 

Preventing  polio,  the  Sick  Kids  doctors 
ope.  may  also  be  put  on  a  routine  basis, 
'ne  mystery  the  medical  detectives  at  the 
ospital  are  seeking  to  unravel  is: 

Where  does  the  polio  virus  go  between 
pidemics?  "When  we  find  out,"  a  doctor 
lid,  "we'll  be  on  our  way  toward  prevent- 
ig  it." 

Trailing  the  virus  villain,  the  Sick  Kids 
leuths  have  turned  one  whole  county  into 
n  experimental  trap.  The  county,  Duf- 
trin,  about  50  miles  from  Toronto,  was 
icked  because  it  gets  relatively  few  tour- 
its  who  might  bring  in  the  virus  from  the 
utside;  it  has  few  doctors  and  is  a  rural 
unily  area  with  children. 

The  Sick  Kids  decided  to  hunt  for  the 
olio  virus  in  off  seasons.  A  fieldworker  was 
tationed  in  the  experimental  countv  and 
iven  a  y ear-around  assignment:  Look  for 
lues  on  how  polio  spreads.  When  a  polio 
ictim  from  Dufferin  County  is  admitted  to 
be  Sick  Kids,  the  hunt  for  the  virus  carrier 
egins  back  home.  The  fieldworker,  team- 
ug  up  with  the  local  health  officer,  checks 
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the  child's  home,  tracks  down  all  recent  visi- 
tors, all  playmates,  finds  out  if  they  had 
suffered  polio  or  minor  ailments — vomit- 
ing, headaches,  fever.  From  them,  the  field- 
worker  takes  specimens  for  the  hospital's 
laboratories. 

Are  the  minor  ailments,  the  vomiting  and 
headaches,  really  a  mild  form  of  polio?  Are 
they  the  link  by  which  the  virus  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  polio  victim?  Will  it  become 
possible  for  doctors  to  look  at  a  headachy, 
vomiting  child  in  the  winter  and  flash  a 
warning  against  polio  to  come  next  sum- 
mer? 

That  is  what  the  Sick  Kids  doctors  are 
trying  to  find  out. 

Until  that  wonderful  day  when  polio  be- 
comes preventable,  the  Sick  Kids  stands 
ready  to  deal  with  it  when  it  strikes.  It  has 
its  own  "Little  Warm  Springs"  15  miles 
from  Toronto  to  restore  crippled  limbs, 
and  an  orthopedic  shop  to  send  braces 
throughout  Canada. 

When  polio  struck  down  3,000  children 
in  Canada  in  1937,  metalsmiths  and  car- 
penters at  the  Sick  Kids  improvised  32 
respirators. 

The  first  "lung"  was  made  of  pine.  Car- 
penters began  hammering  it  together  one 
noon  when  a  ten-year-old  polio  victim, 
seemingly  on  the  mend,  developed  the 
dread  bulbar  type  of  the  disease.  There  was 
no  respirator  for  him.  For  five  hours,  doc- 
tors and  artisans  raced  to  complete  the 
"lung"  while  the  choking  boy,  his  face 
turning  bluer  by  the  minute,  fought  to  stay 
alive. 

In  a  coma  when  placed  in  the  respira- 
tor, the  boy  regained  consciousness,  and  in 
two  hours  his  cheeks  were  pink  again  with 
oxygen-bearing  blood.  The  Sick  Kids  had 
saved  another  young  life. 

The  Sick  Kids  was  started  in  1875  with 
six  cots  and  two  stoves  in  an  1 1-room  house 
rented  by  several  Toronto  women  for  $320 
a  year.  Lacking  sufficient  funds,  the  found- 
ing ladies  would  meet  every  Wednesday 
and  pray  that  the  Lord  send  them  some. 

Ladies  Appeal  to  a  Plumber 

Once,  in  need  of  a  furnace,  the  praying 
ladies  wrote  a  plumber: 

"Dear  sir:  ...  We  get  our  money  only 
as  the  Lord  sends  it,  and  it  is  only  in  answer 
to  believing  prayer.  The  Lord  seldom  sends 
us  a  surplus,  but  He  has  seldom  let  us  want 
a  necessary  thing.  .  .  .  We  have  no  money 
now.  .  .  .  We  consider  it  right  to  make  this 
statement  to  you  before  you  commence 
work,  that  you  might  either  work  trusting 
God  for  the  money  as  we  do,  or  not  at 
all  .  .  ." 

The  reply:  "Dear  madam:  I  feel  certain 
that  He  who  has  stood  your  friend  so  far 
.  .  .  will  hear  the  prayers  of  those  who  ask 
faithfully  in  His  name.  The  furnace  has 
been  ordered  .  .  .  you  may  rely  on  my  wait- 
ing patiently  until  your  committee  are  in 
funds  to  pay  me  .  .  ." 

Like  a  boy  outgrowing  a  pair  of  pants, 
The  Sick  Children's  Hospital  outgrew,  in 
rapid  order,  five  ever-larger  homes.  Like  a 
growing  child,  too,  the  hospital  attached 
itself  so  firmly  to  the  affections  of  its  found- 
ers and  patrons  that  some  of  them  were 
soon  building  their  whole  lives  around  it. 
The  chief  founder,  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  McMas- 
ter,  went  abroad  to  study  nursing  and  re- 
turned to  become  the  hospital  matron.  The 
late  J.  Ross  Robertson,  publisher  of  the 
Toronto  Telegram,  started  by  giving  land 
for  a  new  hospital  and  wound  up  by  travel- 
ing all  over  Europe,  looking  for  ideas  and 
equipment  with  which  to  run  it. 

This  interest  in  the  Sick  Kids  long  ago 
spread  to  the  general  public.  When  the  an- 
nual money-raising  campaigns  came  around 
in  the  fall,  many  Torontoans  reached  for 
their  pocketbooks  with  the  regularity  and 
force  of  habit  with  which  they  paid  taxes  or 
contributed  to  their  church. 

From  the  original  handful  of  ladies  who 
prayed  for  the  Sick  Kids,  now  all  of  On- 
tario has  a  share  and  a  prayer  in  the  new 
hospital — so  that  the  area  it  serves  will  con- 
tinue to  be  "one  of  the  safest  places  in  the 
world  for  a  child  to  grow  up  in."  the  end 


IT  WttSS  TO  USE  MOLLE 

the  "TAILORED  SHAVING  CREAM" 

that  guarantees  face  protection 

Compare  molle  with  your  present  cream,  and  if  Molle 
doesn't  give  you  a  quicker,  cleaner,  closer,  cooler  shave  .  .  .  and 
leave  your  face  feeling  more  comfortable  and  looking  more 
"kissable" .  .  .  we'll  refund  double  your  purchase  price.* 

Because  it  is  heavier,  Molle  Shaving  Cream  is  a  match  for 
the  toughest  beard!  But,  if  your  beard  is  light  or  if  you  prefer 
a  lighter  cream,  Molle  can  be  "Tailored"  to  meet  your  require- 
ments. You  simply  add  water  by  leaving  your  face  wetter. 

Unlike  many  shaving  creams,  Molle  has  no  astringent  action. 
Its  emollient  oils  and  beneficial  sterols  are  your  guarantee  that 
your  face  will  feel  better  . . .  and  also  look  better!  Start  today 
to  use  Molle! 


IN  CONVENIENT,   INEXPENSIVE  TUBES 
AND  EVEN  MORE  ECONOMICAL 
1/2  AND  1  POUND  JARS 
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♦Return  empty  tube  to  The  Centaur-Caldwell  Division,  P.  O.  Box  280,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


CHEVROLET 


CHEVROLET 

Pride  of  the  family  reunion  ! 


tic  (/o^  Artexcto"  npKJL  ! 


"I've  seen  a  lot  o'  cars  in  my  time,  but 
this  new  Chevrolet  tops  'em  all!  Out 
on  the  highway  or  drivin'  round  town. 
Chevrolet's  the  car  for  me!" 


"Women  know  about  beauty!  And 
we're  sold  on  those  beautiful  two- 
tone  interiors  .  .  .  the  big-car  look  of 
those  low,  sweeping  lines." 


\d>W\<E>WMV^  cu    rOiMM&Atl*' 


L-(HU    (KC   wJjIIU-    L(HU    (/C   DWL, 


"You'll  have  to  admit  that's 
really  smooth !  And  like  my 
.  dad  says,  it's  all  automatic ! 
There's  nothin'  to  it!  No 
clutch.  No  shifting.  Just  step 
on  the  gas  an'  you're  off- 
smooth  as  anything!" 


** 


J^)m^  QJWuHaUJLAj\ 


Those  '50  Chevrolets  look  mighty 
good  to  me.  I'm  heading  for  my 
Chevrolet  dealer's  tomorrow!" 


"Believe  me,  any  mother  of  five 
appreciates  value !  And  you  can't 
beat  Chevrolet  for  value.  Not 
just  gas  an'  oil  economy,  though 
that's  important,  too!  But,  Chev- 
rolet is  the  best  all-around  buy  in 
the  low-price  field!" 


RW"tb  S-T-RrE-T-C-Hrtw  ! 


"Yes,  sir!  When  it  comes  to  room,  you 

should    see    those    new    Chevrolets !    Head 

room !    Leg    room !    Roomy,    wide    'five-foot 

seats'!    And    you    ride    in    real    comfort.    The 

softest    seats—the    smoothest    ride— the    easiest 

driving  you   can    imagine!" 
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Wings  for  Little  Bird 
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had  sent  a  letter,  priding  his  pa  and  his  own 
name  like  that,  and  it  hung  now,  framed,  be- 
side his  pa's  picture  in  the  courthouse.  Jim 
sometimes  wished  he'd  kept  it.  But  it  seemed 
like  everything  he'd  ever  had  slipped 
through  his  fingers  like  water  through  a 
sun-baked  arroyo:  the  ranch  his  pa  had  left 
him;  and  the  restless,  blue-eyed  woman  with 
the  soft  small  hands  and  the  cherry-red 
mouth — maybe  Stel  would  have  stayed  if 
the  little  girl  hadn't  been  took  with  the 
diphtheria — it  was  all  water  on  the  sand, 
all  of  it,  except  the  belt.  ^He  had  his  pa's 
old  leather  poke,  too,  but  that  was  nearly 
gone. 

THE  belt  was  a  thing  that  wouldn't  wear 
out,  a  thing  solid  and  sure  a  man  could 
hang  onto,  a  mark  of  pride  and  a  past.  The 
belt  and  the  limp — they  were  all  he  had.  But 
it  was  a  lot  of  belt.  In  a  way,  it  made  him 
still  a  lot  of  man. 

He  had  to  be  alone  now,  and  he  went 
quietly  around  to  the  back  of  the  store  and 
sat  on  a  chair  tilted  against  the  wall,  hop- 
ing the  boy  wouldn't  find  him.  After  an 
hour  or  maybe  two  his  dull  peace  began  to 
come  back  to  him.  The  day  was  dying,  and 
the  saguaros  were  tall,  rooted  men  raising 
their  clumsy  cactus  arms  to  the  rich  sky. 

The  little  boy  came  limping  around  the 
side  of  the  building,  moving  in  a  rainbow  of 
color,  holding  out  a  picture  he'd  made.  Jim 
made  no  move  to  look  at  it  and  the  child 
thrust  it  in  front  of  his  eyes.  "Look,"  Little 
Bird  said,  "I  made  playing." 

Small  figures  ran  on  the  sand.  Their  legs 
were  straight  and  strong;  there  was  move- 
ment in  the  crude  little  drawing.  The  child's 
picture  shouted  it  would  be  fine  to  have 
good  legs  and  run  like  that. 

"Go  away!"  Jim  yelled.  "Why  do  you 
keep  hounding  me?"  Savagely  he  ripped  the 
thin  paper  again  and  again  and  threw  the 
pieces  on  the  glowing  sand.  "There.  Now 
leave  me  be.  Why  do  you  hang  around  me, 
anyway?  Because  I'm  a  cripple,  too?" 

He  looked  after  the  small  figure  as  it 
moved  jerkily  in  the  direction  of  the  hogans. 
Now  he  really  did  need  a  drink.  His  hand 
shook  a  little  as  he  reached  into  his  pocket 
to  haul  out  the  poke — might  be  he'd  mis- 
counted. In  his  haste  he  pulled  the  strings 
clumsily  and  the  ancient  leather  cracked  in 
many  places,  spilling  change  and  papers  to 
the  sand.  The  poke  was  really  shot  to  hell 
now.  So  the  hell  with  it,  the  hell  with  every- 
thing. 

He  picked  up  the  silver;  any  way  you 
counted  it,  it  was  sixty-five  cents.  He  gath- 
ered up  the  ragtag  scraps  of  his  life:  legal 
papers  soft  with  age;  a  few  yellowed  bits 
of  newsprint — his  pa's  obituary  from  a  Dal- 
las paper;  a  story  about  Death  Valley 
Scotty:  a  piece  about  some  ancient  Indian 
treasure  some  college  professors  were  track- 
ing down;  a  notice  of  a  new  bounty  on 
coyotes. 

The  light  was  poor  now,  but  he  recog- 
nized the  headline  on  one  discolored  clip- 
ping. Must  be  ten-twelve  years  ago  he'd  cut 
this  out,  and  there'd  been  a  time  he'd  look 
at  it  once  in  a  while.  He  looked  back 
through  the  dry  years,  grinning  a  little  at 
the  Jim  Martin  he  once  had  been.  Used  to 
be  he'd  kind  of  blame  any  trouble  on  his 
leg.  Used  to  figure  maybe  someday  he'd 
have  it  fixed.  This  article  was  about  a  bone 
doctor  from  Vienna  in  Europe  figured  out  a 
new  quicker  way  to  fix  legs  and  hips  like 
his.  And  back  east  in  Minnesota  there  were 
some  doctors  who'd  learned  to  do  the  op- 
eration. He  crumpled  the  paper  with  the 
others,  all  but  the  one  about  his  pa.  Hell's 
fire,  all  he  needed  now  was  a  pint,  and  he 
didn't  even  have  enough  money  for  that. 

Not  that  he  had  any  kick  coming.  He  had 
his  bunk  in  back  of  the  store,  and  morning 
and  evening  he  got  a  plate  of  grub.  Once  in 
a  while  Mrs.  Gorman  gave  him  a  pile  of  her 
husband's  old  clothes.  Rube  slipped  him  a 
buck  now  and  then — more  if  he'd  done  any 
real  work.   He  had  money  for  tobacco,  and 


often  enough  for  a  pint.  And  he  c<U 
ways  sleep,  the  heavy  sleep  of  a  m(i( 
has  nothing  to  wake  for. 

After  that  afternoon  the  boy  l  fa 
alone.  Sometimes  it  bothered  him.  it 
been  a  mean  thing  to  do,  at  that.  He  ad 
meant  to  be  so  ugly  to  the  kid.  h£ 
know  what  had  come  over  him.  S|,i 
boy  might  as  well  get  used  to  it;  triL 
was  the  first  time  he'd  been  nam . 
it  wouldn't  be  the  last.  Still,  he  wL 
hadn't  been  him  to  name  him.  Am  or 
times  his  stomach  curdled,  when  he  , 
bered  how  the  boy  had  said,  lying  | 
hell:  "You  walk  as  good  as  anyone. 
you  do,  Jim."  Once  he  bought  a  lie 
candy  bar  and  handed  it  brusquch 
kid  and  went  away  quickly  before  i;| 
could  thank  him  .  .  . 

The  notion  got  to  eating  on  him.  ■ 
a  crazy  idea  and  he  tried  to  ignore  it  kf 
than   ever   he   wished    he   hadn't   to 
ornery  to  the  boy,  paying  him  b;l$J 
good.   Maybe  that  was  what  gave  h 
foolish  feeling  he  owed  him  somethi 

When  Jim  shaved,  it  was  always  ; 
ger's  face  he  saw  in  the  mirror,  ai 
miliar  face  with  deep  trails  of  pain 
the  gentle  mouth  and  on  the  broa 
head.  These  days  it  seemed  to  h 
stranger  looked  at  him  reproachfully 

"I  won't  do  it.    Doggone  if  I  w 
said  to  the  face. 

The  lips  smiled  a  bit.    The  face 
someway  more  familiar. 

"Well — "  Slowly  he  took  off  th 
moving  back  until  he  could  see  hi 
in  the  bit  of  mirror.  He  took  one 
look  and  swiftly  clasped  the  belt 
him.  "Goldurned  if  I  will,"  he  threvn 
mirror,  and  quickly  left  the  room. 

HE  SAID,  "I'll  have  a  six-bit  bel 
Rube  looked  at  him  surprise 
saw  Jim  wasn't  wearing  the  ornament 
one  out,"  he  said,  holding  back  his  qi 
"My  belt  needs  fixing."  Jim  said  ca 
"Give  it  to  Lupin;  he'll  fix  it  foir 
"1  can  do  it  myself,"  Jim  said,  bin 
the  cheap  plastic  around  him. 

It  was  a  long  day.  Time  and  agu 
hands  went  to  the  belt  and  found  oil 
weightless  plastic.  He  felt  plain  nal 
man  of  no  substance,  weightless,  as  a 
smallest  breeze  could  carry  him  off.  1 
The  next  day  the  silver  belt  was  '■ 
him  and  with  it  the  burden.  And  than 
in  his  troubled  sleep  the  kid  ran  fri  II 
the  boys  in  the  torn  picture. 

Well,  a  man  had  to  have  peace,  ancjj 
Maybe  it  was  a  kind  of  punishment  oil 
If  he  hadn't  been  so  ornery  to  the  kid,  A 
got  so  shaky,  maybe  he  wouldn't fl 
ripped  up  the  poke,  wouldn't  have  se<  th 
old  piece  of  paper  .  .  . 

"Still  want  to  buy  my  belt?"  he  tl 
Rube. 

"You  leaving?"  Rube  said. 

Jim  kept  his  eyes  to  the  floor.  'Til 
ing  Lupin's  boy  back  east  to  Mini! 
There's  a  place  there  they  fix  legs  li  I 
Do  it  easy.  Read  about  it  once  in  al 
paper." 

Rube  started  to  say  something.! 
thought  better  of  it.  He  cleared  his  li 
"Have  you  talked  to  Lupin?"  he  said  ll 

"He's  all  for  it,"  Jim  said. 

"Have  you  written  the  hospital?" 

"No.    I  figure  it'll  be  better  I  justl 
up  with  the  kid.    I  bring  him  all  th:  » 
and  the  money  in  my  hand — it'll  be 
that  way,  better  than  letters." 

"Maybe  so,"  Rube  said.    "You  \ 
pawn  the  belt?" 

Jim  shook  his  head.  "I  couldn 
enough  that  way.  And  where'd  I  evi 
lect  the  money  to  get  it  out  of  hock?' 

"All  right,"  the  trader  said.  "Fiv< 
dred,  like  I  said  before?" 

"Okay,"  Jim  said.  "I'll  take  the  b 
there  and  leave  money  for  them  tc 
him  back.    In  an  airplane.    Takes  a 
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K  :  out  of  him  to  know  there's  an  airplane 
ric  at  the  end  of  it.  I'll  come  back  here." 
Pe  was  a  question  in  his  voice. 

Jure,"  the  trader  said.  He  looked  at 
|i  now.  "You  can  still  make  a  good  job 
joyourself  here,  Jim.  You  know  there's 
|0  to  be  done.  Stop  drinking  and  wake  up 
L  you'll  begin  to  live.  Six  months  time 
«  can  have  yourself  a  fine  silver  belt." 

vlaybe  so.  I  might  just  do  that,"  Jim 
a  politely. 

lube  rigged  him  out  in  a  new  suit  and  a 
lb-colored  ten-gallon  hat.  He  caught 
Ike  to  Flagstaff  and  back  with  a  trucker 
I;  got  new  boots  and  a  barbershopping 
I  a  bright  blue  necktie.  He  didn't  want 
nok  like  a  pauper;  he  wanted  the  boy  to 
i;  it  nice.  But  he  took  no  pride  in  the 
H  fixin's,  and  what  were  they  compared 
lie  belt  lying  now  in  the  safe? 
lube's  wife  outfitted  the  boy  in  a  good- 
lew  suit  outgrown  by  one  of  her  sons 
1  new  shoes  and  an  overcoat  against  the 

I  back  east.    And  one  morning  the  big 

stopped  for  Jim  and  Little  Bird.    The 


"Don't  worry  about  it;  we'll  send  you  a 
statement,  Mr.  Martin,"  the  doctor  said. 
Jim  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  he  had  the  belt 
back  around  him.  It  had  been  a  long  time 
since  anyone  had  Mr.  Martin 'd  him. 

"No,"  he  said.  "I'd  best  pay  up  now. 
Me  and  money  don't  stick." 

"All  right,"  the  doctor  said,  "that'll  be" — 
he  thought  a  bit — "two  hundred  dollars." 

"Good,"  Jim  said.  "That's  mighty  rea- 
sonable. I  thought  it  would  be  more. 
Reckon  you  got  a  good  business  here." 

The  doctor  smiled.  "Yes,  we  do  a  fine 
business,"  he  said. 

"So,"  he  told  Rube,  "I  give  him  the  two 
hundred  dollars  and  I  got  a  receipt.  And 
then  I  left  him  money  for  the  plane  fare 
and  a  few  bucks  extra — you  know,  to  get  the 
kid  candy  or  a  play  toy.  You  know.  He  was 
good  as  gold — the  boy.  Looked  like  he 
was  losing  his  last  friend,  the  day  I  left." 
Well,  now  he  had  this  thing  off  his  mind 
and  he  could  sleep  again,  the  long  hours  of 
sleep  that  kept  him  from  thinking  or  want- 
ing. He  walked  each  day  a  little  more 
stooped,  and  he  looked  no  man 
in  the  eye  because  he  was  a  man 
with  nothing  now,  and  he  knew 
it.  Some  days  his  leg  bothered 
him  so  it  was  a  pain  to  drag 
it  around  and  he  thought:  A 
man  with  nothing  except  a  pain 
is  best  dead  and  gone. 

The  telegram  was  phoned  in 
from  Flagstaff,  telling  what 
plane  the  boy  was  on.  Rube 
took  Mrs.  Lupin  in  his  car  to 
meet  him,  and  when  he  asked 
Jim  did  he  want  to  come  along, 
Jim  counted  out  his  money  be- 
fore he  answered.  There  was  a 
place  near  the  airport  you  could 
get  whisky  twenty  cents  cheaper 
than  the  place  near  here.  No, 
he'd  stay  here.  There  was  no 
point  in  going. 


R 


isengers  stared  hard  at  the  tall  quiet  man 
1  the  bright-faced  child,  both  lame.  An 
jsual  number  of  Navajos  came  to  trade 
it  morning.!  all  of  them  in  their  best,  and 
y  stood  beside  John  Lupin  and  his  wife 
il  the  bus  was  a  small  blue  speck  in  the 
lite  distance.  .  .  . 

Two  weeks  later  Jim  was  back,  and  in 
Jther  week  he  was  his  seedy  self.  The  tie 
ng,  a  forgotten  string,  on  a  nail  in  the 
reioom;  and  his  hair  grew  jagged  around 
big  ears.    He  was  the  same,  except  for 

4  belt,  and  that  was  gone. 

'You'll  see  it  in  the  movies,"  Rube  said, 
r  you  could  if  you  went  to  the  movies, 
irk  Cassidy,  the  cowboy  star,  bought  it." 
lim  got  mail.  From  a  doctor  back  there 
'the  hospital.  From  a  nurse  who'd  taken 
shine  to  Little  Bird.  He  got  mail  from 
boy — not  letters,  because  the  kid 
uldn't  write,  but  he  sent  pictures.  Draw- 
;s  of  a  boy  in  a  high  white  bed,  eating  an 
-cream  cone;  a  boy  in  a  wheel  chair; 
d  after  many  weeks,  a  boy  on  ■crutches 
d  a  big  smile  on  his  face. 
Jim  was  too  tired  to  write  letters.  He  gave 

5  mail  to  John  Lupin,  and  after  that  it  was 
ipin  who  had  the  letters.  They  said  Little 
rd  was  doing  fine;  it  was  a  success  what 

y  had  done,  and  he'd  be  coming  home  in 
:  early  summer. 

"How'd  you  make  out  with  the  money?" 
ibe  asked  him  once. 

Well,  just  fine,"  Jim  said. 
He'd  asked  a  doctor  about  paying  off, 
d  he'd  been  annoyed  with  all  the  ques- 
>ns:  Where  did  he  work  and  how  old  was 

and  did  he  have  any  property  and  what 
n  was  he  to  the  boy?  Finally  he  got  mad. 
^Mjgot  money,"  he  said.  "I  got  over  four 
indred  dollars  right  on  me.  I  want  the 
!>y  should  have  it  nice.  If  there's  enough, 
need  about  a  hundred  for  his  plane  ride 
ime — I  promised  him." 
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UBE'S  car  drove  into  the 
place  and  Mrs.  Lupin  got 
out  slowly,  holding  her  shawl 
tight  around  her.  And  then  the 
boy  got  out.  He  wore  the  same 
suit  but  he  had  on  a  new  white 
shirt.  Jim  was  sitting  on  the 
upended  petrified  log;  and  slowly,  but  very 
straight,  Little  Bird  came  to  him.  He  broke 
into  a  little  run. 

"Uncle  Jim,"  he  said,  "hello,  Uncle  Jim." 

It  gave  him  a  pleasure  to  see  the  boy, 
and  no  one  had  called  him  Uncle  Jim  be- 
fore. It  was  nicer  in  a  way  than  Mr.  Martin. 

"Hi  there.  Little  Bird,"  he  said.  "You 
look  fine.   You  walk  fine." 

"My  mother  says  I  have  a  new  name,"  the 
boy  said.  "My  name  is  Jim.  My  mother  says 
it's  a  good  name,  the  name  of  the  best  man 
in  the  world.  And  Miss  Barnes,  my  nurse, 
she  says  you're  my  Uncle  Jim.  She  says 
you're  the  nicest  man  she  ever  saw." 

"She  does?"  Jim  said. 

The  new-named  Jim  ran  into  the  store  to 
greet  his  father,  the  quiet  mother  follow- 
ing him,  and  Jim  looked  after  them.  It 
was  fine  to  see  the  boy;  he  felt  so  good  he 
forgot  he  limped  as  he  walked  toward  Rube. 

"They  did  a  job  on  the  boy,"  he  said. 
"Did  you  see  the  kid  run?" 

"Sure  did,"  Rube  said.  "They  sure  did. 
It's  a  miracle." 

They  stood  companionably  in  the  dusk. 

"Say,  now."  Jim  said  after  a  while.  "Do 
you  still  want  the  house  painted  this  sum- 
mer?" 

"Sure  do." 

"You  might  just  order  up  the  paint.  I 
feel  like  I  could  work  some."  He  hitched 
his  belt  and  Rube  saw  the  motion. 

"Well,  fine.  You  know,  Jim,  you  do  that 
paint  job,  do  it  right,  and  you  can  order  a 
fine  belt.  Wouldn't  take  you  long  to  own  it." 

"I  don't  think  I'll  bother  about  a  fancy 
belt,"  Jim  said.  He  looked  Rube  straight  in 
the  eyes.  "I  don't  need  it  any  more."  He 
wondered  if  Rube  understood  him.  It  was 
queer  how  he  felt  he  had  the  ornament  back 
around  him,  the  good  weight  of  it,  the  mark 
of  pride,  and  a  past.  And  maybe,  he  thought, 
half  smiling,  even  a  future.  the  end 


Wherever  you  go 
vacationing... 


Drive  Safely 
Return  Safely! 


ounded  by 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

to  give  you 

the  utmost 

in  Automobile 

Insurance  Service 

Today... 

One  of  the  Largest  and  Fastest  Growing 
Automobile  Insurance  Companies... 
Great  Growth  through  Great  Service 

LLSTATE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Specialists  in  Auto  Insurance 

A  ivholly-oiuned  subsidiary  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co. ,  ivith  assets  and  liabilities  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  the  parent  company.  Home 
Office:  Chicago.  Agents '  offices  maintained  in  Sears 
stores  in  principal  cities. 

Yosemite  Falls 

Wherever  you  go  on  your  vacation,  in  whatever  section  of  the  United  States  or 
Canada  you  visit,  Allstate  claim  representatives  are  ready  to  serve  you,  day  or 
night,  any  hour,  any  place. 
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HAPPY  TALK 


Nearly  a  million  of  us  have  seen  South  Pacific, 
the  great  Rodgers-Hammerstein  musical  based  on 
James  Michener's  tropic  tales.  Many  times  that 
number  have  scratched  and  scrambled  for  tickets. 
From  the  inspired  score  have  come  haunting  songs 


and  charming  melodies,  but  none  more  enchant- 
ing than  the  tuue  Juanita  Hall  (Bloody  Mary) 
sings  to  the  young  lovers,  Bctta  St.  John  (Liat) 
and  William  Tabbert  (Lt.  Cable).  Here's  Happy 
Talk,  its  words  and  gestures  as  universal  as  love  .  .  . 


Peekin9  through  the  branches  of  a  tree  .  .  . 


Talk  about  a  moon  .  .  . 


Happy  talk  .  .  . 


You9vc  got  to  have  a  ilreatn 
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ANNOUNCING ! 


/fs  an  a/l-around 'work  horse 


ble  Dufy  Dandy  of  them  all ! 


Scarries  8 ' 6iq people  in  corrrforf- 


.ook  at  the  "Country  Squire"  and  you'll 
ay,  "This  is  for  me!"  "Test  Drive"  it  and 
you'll  want  to  buy  it! 

For  here  is  the  car  for  everybody! 

Dad  will  use  it  for  everything  from  busi- 
less  to  fishing  expeditions. 

Mom  will  use  it  for  the  beach,  for  shop- 
ring,  for  the  family  taxi! 

The  kids  will  use  it  for  fun! 

Loaded  with  features  found  in  no  other 
'wagon"  in  its  field,  the  "Country  Squire" 
till  sports  an  economy  price  tag. 

Your  Ford  Dealer  will  show  you  how 
sasy  it  is  to  own  the  new  "Country 
Squire."  Why  not  see  him  today? 


lenav 

.  f°RD 

GcHjfrfry  Sbuire 

I  STATION  I  WAGON 


Easy  removal  of  rear  seat,  without  use  of  tools,  starts  conversion 
to  more  flat  carrying  area  than  any  other  station  wagon  in  its  class. 


New  "Stowaway"  center  seat  completes  the  "Flat  Deck"  loading 
platform.  Y.ou  can  slide  things  in  "slick  as  a  ballroom  floor." 


It's  a  "space  happy"  station  wagon! 
The  mahogany-grained  outer  panels  of 
its  all-steel  "Lifeguard"  Body  are 
wood-trimmed.  It's  the  only  station 
wagon  in  its  field  with  an  engine 
choice— the  100  h.p.  V-8  or  95  h.p. 
Six.  And  it  has  that  passenger-car  com- 
fort and  styling  that  earned  for  Ford 
the  Fashion  Academy  Gold  Medal. 


^^cift- 


With  the  "Level-Loading"  tail   gate  down,   there's  38.8  square 
feet  of  flat  deck,  which  handles  half  a  ton  of  freight  with  ease. 


* 
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Go  Worry- free  on  Kelly s 


Know-how 
makes  them  Better! 

Vacation  travel  time!  Enjoy  your  hol- 
idays without  worries. 

On  dependable  new  Kellys,  you  can 
be  sure  of  smooth-riding  comfort  .  .  . 
down-to-earth  driving  pleasure.  For 
Kellys  "iron-out"  road  bumps . . .  "float 
over"  minor  highway  hazards  .  .  .  give 
you  a  safer,  softer,  more  relaxing  ride. 

And  into  each  Kelly  Tire  goes  the 
same  "know-how"  that  has  made  the 
name,  Kelly-Springfield,  dependable 
for  56  years ! 

For  expert  inspection,  inflation  and 
rotation  service,  visit  the  Kelly  Dealer. 
You'll  get  credit  for  the  unused  mileage 
in  your  tires — and  thousands  of  extra 
miles  from  your  safe  new  set  of  Kellys. 

THE    KELLY-SPRINGFIELD    TIRE    COMPANY 
CUMBERLAND,  MARYLAND 

PROVED   AND    IMPROVED    FOR    56    YEARS! 


WAR  WAS  HECK 


JOHN   RUQE 


"OAY,  Pop,"  my  eight-year-old  began 
i^on  me  one  night  at  dinner,  "you 
oughta  see  the  medals  Ricky's  father 
won  in  the  war.  With  red,  blue,  green, 
purple  ribbons.   Boy!" 

"Yeah?"  I  countered.  I  had  a  fierce 
premonition  that  it  would  have  been  to 
my  advantage  to  leave  the  table,  and  I 
would  have,  except  we  hadn't  finished 
the  soup  course. 

"Ricky's  dad  flew  a  fighter.  Against 
the  Japs.  You  oughta  see  his  flying  stuff 
and  silver  wings.  Say,  Pop,  were  you  in 
the  Army?" 

It  had  come.  The  question,  which  I 
had  been  dreading  all  these  years,  the 
question  about  which  I  used  to  half  joke, 
had  finally  materialized.  "Yes,  I  was  in 
the  Army.   Now  eat  your  dinner,  boy." 

"What'd  you  do  in  the  Army,  Pop?" 

My  wife  grinned  at  the  hopeless  look 
on  my  face.  I  sighed,  beaten. 

"I  was  in  the  Air  Corps." 

Ricky's  face  lighted  up.  "No  kidding, 
Pop?  Just  like  Ricky's  father.  Gee,  he 
tells  Ricky  swell  stories.  I  was  there 
when  he  told  one.  About  the  time  he  al- 
most got  it  from  two  Zeros,  and  ended 
up  getting  both  of  'em.  Some  pilot!  How 
come  you  never  tell  me  stories,  Pop?" 

"It  could  be  modesty,  but  it  isn't. 
However,  I  was  a  pilot." 

"You  were  a  pilot,  Pop?  Gosh!" 

"Well,  just  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 
Think  I  logged  seven  hours  and  twenty- 
three  minutes."  The  boy  looked  puzzled. 
"You  see,  son,  not  all  of  us  who  wanted 
to  be  pilots  realized  our  hope.  It's  like 
everyday  life.  Everybody  doesn't  always 
get  what  he's  after." 

"You  mean  you  washed  out?" 

It  was  difficult  facing  the  lad  and  not 
easy  to  talk  about  it. 

"In  a  word,  yes.  But  I'd  better  ex- 
plain, son.  Almost  at  once  I  could  sense 
that  my  flying  wasn't  coming  along  too 
well,  so  I  decided  if  I  showed  enough 
courage  and  initiative  to  volunteer  for 
first  crack  at  the  pre-solo  flight,  the  in- 
structor might  feel  lenient.  I  was  wrong." 

"You  flunked  the  pre-solo,  huh,  Pop?" 
I  sighed  my  admission.  "So  what  hap- 
pened then,  Pop?  You  joined  the  pad- 
dle-foot Army?" 

"If  you  are  referring  to  the  Infantry, 
the  answer  is  no.  The  Army  wanted 
your  father  to  become  a  navigator." 

"Navigator,  Pop!  Gee,  you  were  a 
navigator?  You  shaped  up  some  of  those 
B-17  daylight  bombing  runs  over  Ger- 
many? Gee,  that's  almost  as  good  as  be- 
ing a  pilot." 

"Whoa.  Who  said  I  ever  became  a 
navigator?" 

"You  didn't  even  become  a  navigator? 
Holy  cow,  Pop!  What'U  I  tell  the  kids?" 

"You  just  tell  the  kids  that  your  old 
man  was  one  of  the  top  gunners  in  gun- 
nery school  at  Las  Vegas.  Your  dad  had 
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the  highest  turret  score  in  the  wh< 
class.    In  fact — " 

"Yeah,  Pop,  yeah." 

"Easy,  boy.  Near  the  end  of  trainii| 
the  finest  hotel  in  Las  Vegas  gave 
party  for  us  ten  top  gunners.  It  v 
something.  There  were  celebrities,  t( 
A  movie  actress  was  there  who  was  t 
ing  to  get  married  that  very  night.  A 
they  all  watched  your  father  take  a  b< 
under  the  spotlight  when  the  master  \ 
ceremonies  called  my  name." 

"Gee,  Pop." 

"You're   darned   right.    And   wha 
more,  at  graduation  I  had  to  take  an 
other  bow.  That's  when  I  got  my  gi 
ner's  wings." 

The  wife  had  finished  her  main  coui 
and  was  signaling  me  wildly  to  do  tr 
same.    But  the  boy  and  I  just  let  o 
food  get  cold. 

"So  you  were  a  hot  gunner,  Pop?  He' 
many  Huns  did  you  nail?" 

The  fire  left  my  eyes.    I  could  or 
wag  my  head  slowly  and  sadly.  "Sc 
there  comes  a  time  in  every  man's  h 
when  he  suffers  a  blow,  the  tough  oi 
and  that's  when  I  got  mine." 

"Spill  it,  Pop." 

'They  gave  me  a  medical  discharg< 

"A  medical  discharge!  Oh,  brotht 
You  mean  the  Army  got  rid  of  you  afl 
all  that  training?  You  never  even  1< 
the  States?" 

"Oh,  I  hit  Juarez,  Mexico,  once.  Nc' 
there  was  a  spot.  Let  me  tell — " 

"I  didn't  know  we  fought  Mexic 
Pop." 

"We  didn't,  boy.    I  just  happened 
be  passing  that  way  on  furlough.    I 
just  across  the  line  from  El  Paso." 

"Mmmm.  How  come  you  got  the  d 
charge?" 

"Right  elbow." 

"What's  the  matter  with  it?" 

"I  broke  it  when  I  was  seven.    Se< 
I  showed  him  it  was  still  impossible  f  i 
me  to  straighten  it  completely. 

"Discharged  for  that!    Holy  cats! 
guess  I'd  better  tell  the  gang  you  we1 
4F." 

"I  wouldn't  do  that,  son.  Did  Rick:: 
father  ever  belong  to  the  Caterpill 
Club?" 

"Now  what  kinda  club  is  that?" 

"An  exclusive,  distinguished  organiz 
tion.   There's  only  one  way  to  make 
You  must  have  jumped  from  an  airplai! 
and  saved  your  life  by  parachute." 

"You  mean  you're  a  member,  Pop 
I  nodded.  His  face  glowed.  I  figured  I 
rate  one  white  lie,  and  it  wasn't  much  | 
a  lie  at  that.   For  there  was  the  time 
stood  on  the  wing  of  a  primary  train, 
and  just  happened  to  pull  the  ring 
mistake.    There  at  my  feet  lay  the  il 
leased  parachute.    The  altitude  of  tl 
field  was  four  hundred  feet  above  s| 
level.  the 
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on  famous 

Old  Crow 
Bonded 

Bourbon 


In  announcing  this  substantial  price  reduction  on  Old 
Crow,  we  want  to  emphasize  that  nothing  is  changed  but 
the  price!  Today,  as  during  the  past  100  years,  Old  Crow 
remains  a  standard  of  perfection  in  Kentucky  bourbons. 
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.   Kentucky  Straight 
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m\PP§  to  tie  Rescue 


By  P.  G.  WODEHOUSE 


Concluding  the  story  of  the  butler  who  proved  that  nothing's  impossible  in  Hollywood,  except  the  people 


The  Story :  The  long-missing  diary  of  the  late  Car- 
men Flores,  a  Mexican  movie  actress,  was  turning  the 
elegant  Hollywood  home  of  Adela  Shannon  Cork  into 
a  shambles  of  warring  economic  interests.  The  home 
had  once  belonged  to  Carmen,  whose  diary  was  reputed 
to  contain  many  naughty  secrets;  already  one  Holly- 
wood studio  had  offered  $50,000  for  the  privilege  of 
suppressing  the  sinful  little  book. 

The  question  was:  Who  would  get  the  fifty  grand? 
The  diary  originally  was  found  by  Smedley  Cork, 
Adela's  indigent  brother-in-law,  who  needed  the  money 
so  that  he  could  resume  his  career  of  backing  Broad- 
way flops.  But  Adela,  a  retired  queen  of  the  silent  films 
and  a  notoriously  close  woman  with  a  buck,  tricked 
him  into  giving  her  the  diary,  which  she  hid  in  a  safe 
in  the  projection  room  on  an  upper  floor  of  the  house. 

On  Smedley's  side  in  this  cutthroat  rivalry  was 
Adela's  sister,  Jane  Shannon,  a  lady  writer  of  hearty 
disposition,  who  had  loved  Smedley  for  years  with 
what  she  admitted  to  be  a  weak-minded  passion,  and 


firmly  intended  to  marry  him,  whether  he  liked  it  or 
not.  Jane  was  ambitious  to  start  a  literary  agency  in 
partnership  with  Joe  Davenport,  a  youthful  fellow 
writer  of  small  means.  Joe  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Kay  Shannon,  niece  of  Jane  and  Adela. 

Another  competitor  for  possession  of  the  diary  was- 
James  Phipps,  Adela's  English  butler,  who  could  buttle 
like  anything  but  who  had  once  served  time  for  crack- 
ing safes.  Adela  had  already  given  Phipps  the  sack 
for  snooping  around  her  room;  and  the  wily  Jane, 
after  getting  the  butler  crocked  to  the  eyebrows  on 
expensive  liquor,  taunted  him  into  cracking  the  safe. 
After  some  mishaps,  involving  Lord  Topham,  a  young 
British  peer  supposed  to  be  wealthy  but  with  not  a  brain 
in  his  head,  and  two  policemen  ambitious  to  become 
movie  actors,  Phipps  finally  cracked  the  safe.  Then 
with  bland  perfidy  he  announced  that  he  intended  to 
keep  the  diary  for  his  own  profit,  even  though  he  had 
recently  signed  a  lucrative  contract  to  play  butlers  in 
the  movies. 


TO  SMEDLEY  CORK,  slumped  in  his  chai 
on  the  terrace  on  the  following  morning,  tiro 
seemed  to  be  standing  still.  Melancholy  ha 
marked  him  for  her  own,  and  each  leaden  momen 
that  dragged  itself  by  took  on  the  semblance  of  ai 
hour. 

To  Phipps,  on  the  other  hand,  chanting  a  gay  ai 
in  his  pantry,  the  golden  minutes  seemed  to  race 
Tra-la,  sang  Phipps,  and  tiddly-om-pom-pom.  Ii 
all  Beverly  Hills  there  was,  as  of  even  date,  no  sun 
nier  butler.  Lord  Topham  had  described  the  previ 
ous  day  as  the  maddest  and  merriest  of  all  the  gla< 
new  year,  but  it  seemed  to  Phipps  that  the  curren 
one  relegated  it  to  second  place.  God  was  in  Hi 
heaven  and  all  was  right  with  the  world,  he  felt, 
contract  with  Medulla-Oblongata-Glutz  in  on 
pocket  and  a  fifty-thousand-dollar  diary  in  th 
other — what  more  could  a  man  want? 

Well,  the  way  his  head  was  feeling  after  las 
night,  perhaps  a  glass  of  (Continued  on  page  60 


Phipps  withdrew,  to  all  appearances  oblivi- 
ous of  the  fact  that  six  eyes  were  boring 
holes  in  his  back.  "The  snake!"  said  Smedley 


Packed  with  value  and  ready  to  prove  it ! 

-tk  A&^-a/Um^  new  Plymouth 


you  float  on  rubber,  with  big,  pillowy  Super-Cushion  Tires  (standard  equipment  on  Plymouth) 

soaking  up  bumps  .  .  .  with  Plymouth's  exclusive  Floating  Power  counterbalancing  the  engine 

to  cushion  the  flow  of  power  .  .  .  and  with  soft  rubber  between  frame  and  body  and  at  spring,  shock 

absorber  and  steering  gear  connections.    Expert  engineering  of  many  details  like  these  adds  up 

to  Plymouth's  famous  Air  Pillow  Ride  .  .  .  the  luxurious  glide  of  cars  that  cost  hundreds  of  dollars  more! 


> 


YOU  sit  naturally  in  Plymouth's  chair-height 
seats  (same  height  as  your  favorite  easy  chair), 
and  you're  not  tilted  back  on  the  base 
of  your  spine  with  knees  high.   This  means 
wonderful  freedom  from  fatigue. 


yOU  glide  on  an  even  keel  over  bumps,  for  all 
springs  are  synchronized  to  work  together.   And  in 
Plymouth,  super-strong  Amola  Steel  adds  great 
flexibility  and  soft  action  to  coil  front  springs 
and  cushiony  tapered-leaf  rear  springs. 


yOU  Swing  without  SWOy  rounding  curves,  thanks 
to  diagonally  mounted  rear  shock  absorbers  which 
control  horizontal  as  well  as  vertical  motion. 
And  increased  width  of  tread  in  the  new  Plymouth 
adds  still  more  stability. 


big  little  detail  is  the  fact  that 

extra  springs  (in  burlap  pockets) 
can  be  added  in  front  or  rear  seats 
to  meet  individual  owners'  desires 
for  cushion  firmness. 


now — more  than  ever — the  car  that  likes  to  be  compared 

Ride  in  the  others,  then  in  Plymouth — and  let 
the  ride  decide!  You'U  have  proof  that  Plymouth 
offers  the  luxury  of  cars  costing  hundreds  of 
dollars  more  .  .  .  comfort  no  other  low-priced 
car  can  match  I 
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ll>#r  without  Casualties 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  19 


The  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  the  tune  of  some 
$200,000,000  worth,  will  deliver-sairplanes 
(the  stream  of  B-29  bombers  is  already 
under  way),  spare  parts,  maintenance,  air 
warning,  fighter  control,  weather  and  com- 
munications equipment.  The  Navy  will 
provide  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,- 
000,000  worth,  sending  destroyers,  sub- 
marines, carriers,  planes,  mine  sweepers 
and  miscellaneous  craft.  Some  of  these, 
too,  have  already  been  delivered.  The  Navy 
will  also  send  mine-sweeping  gear,  commu- 
nications, salvage,  navigation  and  radar 
equipment,  guns,  ammunition  and  mines. 

This  equipment  comes  from  normal  re- 
serve supplies  as  well  as  new  procurement. 
The  amount  of  armament  each  nation  will 
get  is  secret  because  details  would  tip  off 
the  defense  plans  of  the  western  European 
signers  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

The  program  to  give  American  arms  to 
Europe  is  hardheaded  and  so  is  the  man 
chosen  to  get  them  there,  Major  General 
Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer.  His  is  the  enormous 
co-ordinating  task  of  seeing  that  literally 
hundreds  of  sections,  branches  and  agencies 
of  the  Defense  Department  send  the  right 
weapon  to  the  right  country  under  condi- 
tions which  assure  its  use  to  best  advantage 
in  the  master  NAT  defense  plan. 

General  Lemnitzer,  who  made  the  sub- 
marine landing  with  General  Mark  Clark 
in  North  Africa  and  was  with  Eisenhower 
in  North  Africa  and  with  Field  Marshal 
Alexander  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  was  chosen  to 
head  a  group  of  military  observers  to  the 
Brussels  Pact  Organization  in  the  summer 
of  1948.  He  was  deputy  commandant  of 
the  Defense  Department's  top-level  Na- 
tional War  College  in  Washington.  A  pleas- 
ant, assured  man  of  fifty  who  likes  rifle 
shooting  and  golf,  he  can  be  tough  and 
brusque. 

The  general  believes  heart  and  soul  that 
the  nations  of  western  Europe  can  be  helped 
to  become  collectively  so  strong  that  they 
can  protect  their  own  integrity  and  borders. 
"This  is  no  normal,  routine  peacetime 
operation."  he  says,  "and  a  lot  of  people 
around  here  better  get  it  out  of  their  heads 
that  it  is.  This  is  an  urgent  matter  and  we 
have  to  give  it  urgent  treatment." 

Neutrality  Is  Dangerous 

In  the  last  war  we  remained  formally 
neutral  until  we  were  attacked.  Then  we 
threw  everything  we  could  make  or  muster 
into  battle.  We  staged  and  took  the  major 
part  in  three  great  invasions  in  Africa  and 
Europe  alone.  We  could  have  made  them 
sooner  had  we  been  better  prepared.  Now 
we  have  a  commitment  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact — a  commitment  which  in 
effect  binds  ns  to  go  to  war  if  any  of  our 
pact  allies  are  attacked. 

The  responsibilities  we  have  thus  assumed 
are  formidable.  But  General  Lemnitzer, 
along  with  his  boss,  Defense  Secretary 
Louis  Johnson,  believes  that  they  arc  dic- 
tated by  hard  common  sense.  And  both 
believe  that  this  rough  business  of  arming 
the  Western  democracies  against  the  armed 
threat  of  Communism  is  the  greatest  step 
we  could  possibly  take  in  winning  the  cold 
war  against  Russia.  They  point  to  Turkey, 
Iran  and  Greece,  most  particularly  Greece, 
as  examples  of  what  can  be  done  through 
arms  aid. 

We  gave  Greece  munitions,  food,  sup- 
plies and  technical  training.  With  these 
Greece  has  licked  Moscow-inspired  guer- 
rillas and  infiltration.  Her  government  has 
remained  reasonably  stable.  She  has  ex- 
cellent prospects  of  becoming  self-support- 
ing and  economically  independent.  And  in 
Greece  the  Western  World  has  gained  an 
ally  who  could,  if  need  be.  defend  her  own 
territory,  and  whose  possession  is  vital  to 
either  defense  or  conquest  of  the  westers 
Mediterranean,  the  Aegean  and  the  Darda- 
nelles. 

Turkey,  another  Title  Two  country,  has 


been  given  aid  in  practically  every  military 
department — Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
— plus  the  technical  training  to  make  them 
work.  American  military  men  don't  think 
it  wasted.  Turkey  is  now  spending  almost 
40  per  cent  of  her  budget  on  national  de- 
fense, and  she  has  successfully  resisted 
Soviet  pressure.  Turkey  remained  neutral 
in  the  last  war.  She  might  stay  neutral 
again,  barring  attack  or  invasion.  But  our 
observers  feel  that  she  would  be  a  very 
tough  customer  for  anyone  who  wanted  to 
cross  her  mountainous  miles  to  reach  North 
Africa. 

Adjoining  Turkey  and  guarding  another 
entrance  to  the  Near  and  Middle  East  is 
Iran,  a  Title  Three  nation.  Iran's  military 
force  is  small  but  its  equipment  has  been 
rounded  out  with  U.S.  arms.  Much  of  the 
aid  thus  far  has  been   based   upon   Iran's 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Clarke  Newlon 
was  a  Texas  newspaperman  before 
the  war.  He  served  in  the  Air  Force, 
European  theater,  for  three  years, 
and  is  now  assigned  to  the  Public 
Information  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense   in    Washington 


internal  security  needs.  American  advisers 
have  helped  her  build  a  purely  internal  po- 
lice force.  She  also  has  successfully  re- 
sisted tremendous  Soviet  pressure.  Thus, 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  is 
neither  exactly  new  nor  unproven. 

Administration  of  MDAP  is  split  be- 
tween three  agencies,  the  State  Department, 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Economic 
Co-operation  Administration.  Actually 
State  is  in  over-all  charge,  but  Defense  has 
the  main  job  of  implementing  MDAP.  All 
its  moves  are  carefully  correlated  to  insure 
that  each  nation's  requirements  under 
MDAP  do  not  force  her  to  spend  so  greatly 
on  defense  that  those  expenditures  will 
seriously  interfere  with  her  economic  re- 
covery. 

The  job  of  providing  U.S.  arms  to  many 
nations  isn't  as  simple  as  merely  yanking 
munitions  out  of  storage  here  and  shipping 
them  abroad.  These  tanks  and  planes  and 
ships  are  complicated  machines,  and  to 
each  recipient  country  has  gone  a  group  of 
military  and  technical  experts  to  assist  in 
receiving,  assembling,  maintaining  and 
using  the  equipment. 


Stores  of  spare  parts  and  tools,  from 
quarter-inch  bolts  to  entire  engines,  have 
to  accompany  each  shipment.  Soldiers  of 
each  nation  have  to  be  trained  to  use  U.S. 
equipment.  Some  of  that  training  will  be 
done  here,  some  in  the  countries  them- 
selves. It  is  expected  that  training  schools 
will  be  set  up  in  occupied  Germany,  where 
the  U.S.  already  has  facilities. 

The  job  of  getting  the  equipment  moving 
from  American  shores  is  not  just  a  matter 
of  dashing  off  a  directive.  Our  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  have  vast  amounts  of  stored 
materiel,  protected,  of  course,  but  scattered 
over  40  states  and  scores  of  yards  and 
depots.  Now  this  has  to  be  located,  item  by 
item,  restored,  made  operational,  re- 
equipped  in  many  instances  with  new  and 
improved  devices,  and  packed  and  shipped. 
To  get  an  idea  of  the  problems  the  staffs 
face,  follow  an  operation  through  each  of 
the  services. 

The  Air  Force  has  many  of  its  spare 
B-29s  in  storage  at  Pyote,  Texas.  The 
planes  have  not  been  cocooned,  but  have 
been  given  protective  coverings  to  shield 
them  from  rain,  rust  and  weather  deteriora- 
tion. The  actual  job  of  making  the  B-29 
ready  for  shipment  won't  be  done  at  its 
storage  point.  It  will  be  done  commercially, 
and  at  a  speed  which  depends  on  how  large 
the  contract  is,  how  prepared  toolingwise 
the  contractor  is — and  how  much  we  want 
to  spend  for  overtime. 

The  job  is  a  commercial  one  because  the 
Air  Force  does  not  have  the  plants,  ma- 
chine tools  and  hundreds  of  technicians 
needed  to  rebuild  the  planes. 

At  the  plant,  the  B-29  will  be  subjected 
to  a  complete  shakedown  inspection,  to  be 
brought  to  combat  condition.  Depending 
on  their  hours  of  flight,  the  engines  may 
have  to  be  changed.  All  the  plane's  "sys- 
tems"— hydraulic,  electronics,  firepower, 
tuel,  bombing,  navigation,  radar  and  con- 
trol— will  have  to  be  rigidly  tested. 

Then  the  plane  will  go  on  the  production 
line  for  rebuilding.  The  Air  Force  estimates 
that  with  20  men  at  work  on  each  plane  and 
20  more  backing  them  up  in  the  shops,  they 
can  bring  the  B-29  to  combat  readiness  in 
about  six  to  eight  weeks  of  two  shifts.  Then 
will  come  strenuous  inspection  flights  to  see 
that  the  new  equipment  and  the  repairs  are 
functioning  properly.  This,  AF  technicians 
estimate,  will  take  another  week.  Over  all 
— nine  to  ten  weeks. 

Take  the  case  of  an  Army  tank.    When 
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it  was  stored,  the  O.V.M  (on  vehicle 
teriel)  was  removed.  This  means  that  I 
electrical  system,  fire-control  machinl 
computers,  sighting  equipment,  comml 
cations  systems,  weapons,  tools,  spare  tr 
first-aid  kits  and  fire  extinguishers  were 
taken  out  for  separate  storage.  The  tanl 
self  was  stored  under  one  of  two  methi 
either  the  use  of  bags  of  dehydrant  to  j 
up  moisture,  or  of  a  "breathing  tube" 
paratus.  The  tank  may  have  been  stc 
at  the  Letterkenny  Ordnance  Depot 
Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  but  the  O.V 
had  to  be  placed  elsewhere  because  of  m 
tenance  and  space  facilities. 

Putting  a  Tank  in  Condition 

Here,  too,  the  restoration  job  will  be  < 
by  a  commercial  contractor — chosen  £ 
open  bidding — who  has  the  material,  t 
and  trained  men  for  the  job.  Next  w  ill  c< 
the  tank's  transportation,  probably  by  tn 
To  meet  road-weight  limitations  (and 
bridges )  the  turret  and  guns  will  havt 
come  off.  Normally  one  tank  or  two  tur 
make  up  a  truckload.  Say  15  men  and  tl 
days  for  delivery,  if  the  contractor  isn't 
far  away.  A  capable  contractor,  the  At 
estimates,  with  690  men  on  or  backing 
the  production  line,  will  take  about  : 
days  to  restore  the  tank.  But  it  will 
take  him  weeks  or  even  months  to  re 
and  restaff  with  trained  men  for  the 
And  then  will  come  road  checking  and  s 
turn  to  the  shop  for  any  revisions. 

The   tank   will   then    be   ready   for 
O.V.M.,  and  there  the  Army  runs  into 
same    problem    as    the    Air    Force. 
O.V.M.  comprises  literally  thousands  o 
dividual  items.    Some  will  have  been  1 
many  more  will  have  to  be  replaced, 
job  of  putting  the  O.V.M.  into  shape, 
ing  improvements  made  since  the  end  of  I 
war.  will  probably  take  several  weeks.  I 

Now  the  tanks  and  O.V.M.  will 
shipped  to  an  ordnance  depot. — Rar 
Arsenal  in  New  Jersey,  to  Anderson, 
bama,  Atlanta  or  Tacoma,  Washing 
for  "marriage."  At  the  depot  both  tank 
equipment  will  be  checked  again, 
O.V.M.  installed,  and  then  the  finis 
product  again  checked.  Then  it  will  hi 
to  be  processed  for  shipment  by  water.  I 

When  the  Navy  takes  a  destroyer  es>l 
from  its  inactive  fleet,  the  reserve  fleet  :l 
vation  team  will  spend  several  days  reirfl 
ing   the   dehumidifier   and    desiccants    ) 
preparing  the  ship  for  towing.    Then 
ship  will  be  towed  to  the  shipyard  and  I 
tivated."    Activation   means   removing! 
preservatives,  checking  and  making  repfl 
to  machinery  installations,  fire  control,! 
dar,  navigation  communications,  and  el 
trical  systems  as  required.    There  mavl 
some    conversion    work.     The    Navy    <l 
mates   from   two  to   four  months   will 
necessary  to  put  the  average  destroyer 
cort   in    a    proper    combat-readiness 
dition. 

Next  the  ship  will  have  trial  runs.  T 
it  will  go  back  to  the  yard  and  be  tur 
over  to  its  foreign  crew,  who  will  have  ti 
familiarized  with  its  operation  and  ta 
on  a  shakedown  cruise. 

The  flow  of  MDAP  aid  to  Europe 
already  begun,  with  two  submarines, 
stroyer  escorts,  a  few  B-29  bombers, 
tillery  pieces,  small  arms,  and  trans] 
vehicles.  This  is  a  small  beginning,  bi 
will  grow  steadily. 

Nothing  about  the  MDAP  progran 
quick  or  easy.  But  there  is  one  m 
point  about  the  operation  which  most  j 
pie  overlook,  and  which  may  turn  out  t< 
most  valuable  of  all. 

Getting  bombers  and  ships  and  tanks! 
of  storage  and  into  operation  gives  all  til 
of  our  armed  services  a  chance  to  gif 
vital  part  of  their  supply  and  mainten;-- 
lines  on  a  fast,  workable  basis. 

That  gives  us  a  head  start  which  tl 
prove  very  important  later  on.         the 
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Scout  Trail  Westward 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  28 


the  ranch  find  themselves  in  an  atmosphere 
quite  different  from  that  of  any  other  Scout 
camp.  There  is  no  lake  with  canoes  and 
rowboats,  no  organized  recreation  area 
with  baseball  diamonds,  archery  ranges  and 
handicraft  shops.  The  headquarters  build- 
ings consist  of  an  office  and  supply  shack, 
mess  hall,  stables  and  high-fenced  corral, 
and  a  row  of  bunkhouses. 

To  the  east,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
stretch  the  rolling,  treeless  prairies  broken 
with  oddly  shaped,  far-off  mesas.  Rising 
abruptly  to  the  west  are  ridge  upon  ridge  of 
great  blue  mountains.  Instead  of  khaki 
shorts  and  sneakers,  the  scattering  of  camp- 
ers around  the  headquarters'  "Trading  Post" 
swagger  about  in  blue  jeans,  straw  som- 
breros, hiking  shoes  or  cowboy  boots  and 
brightly  colored  bandanna  handkerchiefs. 
A  short  walk  down  the  dirt  road  are  grazing 
buffalo  and  antelope. 

Though  as  many  as  800  boys  are  often  at 
Philmont  at  one  time,  the  ranch  schedule 
keeps  them  broken  up  in  small  groups  that 
don't  get  in  one  another's  way.  New  out- 
fits spend  one  day  at  headquarters  and  then 
hit  the  trail.  For  the  rest  of  their  stay  they 
move  steadily  through  a  string  of  outlying 
base  camps.  Often  a  Wagon  Train  will  go 
through  its  23-day  trek  without  meeting 
more  than  one  other  group  along  the  way. 
At  Cimarroncito  Base  Camp,  outfits  total- 
ing as  many  as  200  Scouts  may  arrive  on  a 
single  day  for  provisioning  and  rest,  and 
then  move  out  and  not  see  one  another 
again  during  their  entire  stay. 

First  stop  for  everybody,  whether  Scouts 
or  the  leaders  who  accompany  them,  is  the 
doctor's  office.  Much  of  the  hiking  and 
climbing  on  the  various  trips  is  done  at  nine, 
ten  and  eleven  thousand  feet,  which  is  no 
place  for  anyone  with  heart  or  blood  pres- 
sure problems. 

Once  they  pass  the  medical  check,  the 
boys  meet  the  council  groups  they  are  go- 
ing to  camp  with.  As  a  national  Scout 
camp,  one  of  Philmont's  functions  is  getting 
boys  from  widely  separated  parts  of  Amer- 
ica acquainted  with  one  another.  Riding 
stirrup  to  stirrup  on  a  cavalcade  may  be 
Philadelphia  Mainliners  and  Mormons  from 
Salt  Lake  City.  While  half  the  outfit  is 
instructed  in  the  use  of  Dutch  ovens,  the 
rest  may  be  taken  to  a  high  corral  filled 
with  milling  Western  cow  ponies. 

"All  right,"  shouts  a  wrangler,  "we're 
going  to  pick  our  horses  and  saddle  up!" 

Acquiring  Some  Horse  Savvy 

Indignant  cries  of  "Hey,  1  never  even 
saw  a  horse  before!"  and  "Are  those  horses 
tame?"  are  silenced  with  the  advice,  "Bet- 
ter get  in  there  and  pick  a  horse  unless  you 
want  to  walk  for  the  next  week."  For  the 
rest  of  the  morning  panting,  sweating,  dust- 
streaked  Scouts  struggle  with  heavy  West- 
ern saddles,  bridles,  nose  bags  and  saddle 
girths.  Dust  clouds  billow  over  the  corral, 
the  horses  snort  and  stamp  and  the  wran- 
glers keep  up  a  steady  chant  of  advice. 

After  lunch,  back  they  go  to  the  corral 
to  saddle  up  again.  Then  they  jounce 
across  the  prairie  on  a  14-mile  "break-in 
or  breakdown"  ride.  The  next  day  they 
start  up  the  trail  to  the  first  of  the  base 
camps,  five  to  ten  miles  back  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

Six  base  camps  and  six  ranger  stations 
are  spaced  through  the  ranch  area.  Sup- 
plies move  to  them  from  headquarters  by 
truck,  power  wagon  and  pack-mule  string. 

Each  camp  offers  a  different  setting  and 
program.  At  Carson-Maxwell,  a  jumping- 
off  point  for  the  Wagon  Trains,  the  accent  is 
on  horses,  calf  riding,  ranch  history  and 
Dutch-oven  cooking;  at  Abreu,  there  are 
nature  studies  and  geology  trips,  pack 
horses  and  pack  mules;  at  Cimarroncito, 
council  fires  with  outfits  from  other  cities 
and  states,  exploration  of  old  gold  mines; 
at  Ponil,  horses,  Indian  caves  and  burros; 
at  Rayado,  trout  fishing,  beaver  dams  and 


an  all-night  climb  to  the  11,800-foot  sum- 
mit of  Clear  Creek  mountain  to  see  the 
sunrise  over  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  the 
snow-capped  Spanish  Peaks  of  Colorado. 
At  Headquarters,  a  tour  of  the  big  ranch 
house  and,  the  last  night  in  camp,  a  buffalo 
banquet  with  roasts  and  steaks  from  one  of 
the  bulls  in  the  Philmont  herd. 

As  they  move  about  the  ranch,  the  Scouts 
are  able  to  watch  its  operations.  Cowboys 
in  leather  chaps  and  broad-brimmed  som- 
breros show  them  how  calves  are  roped  and 
dehorned;  how,  during  the  summer  months, 
the  Hereford  steers  are  moved  to  the  lush, 
green,  high  mountain  pastures  for  grazing; 
how  fences  are  mended,  coyotes  trapped 
and  horses  trained  for  roping,  cutting  and 
range  riding. 

Care  is  taken  to  acquaint  the  boys  with 
the  customs  and  courtesies  of  the  cattle 


in  especially  strenuous  summers.  From 
June  until  September  they  average  between 
60  and  70  miles  a  week  over  mountain  trails, 
preparing  most  of  their  meals  over  camp- 
fires.  Oddly,  city  Scouts  seem  to  show  just 
as  much  aptitude  and  stamina  for  the  work 
as  those  from  the  mountain  and  farm  areas. 
At  Clear  Creek  Ranger  Station,  for  instance, 
Harold  Haddock,  a  Staten  Island  Scout  who 
lives  within  sight  of  New  York  City's  Em- 
pire State  Building,  spent  last  summer  keep- 
ing house  by  himself  in  a  wall  tent  at  an 
altitude  of  11,000  feet.  His  job:  meeting 
outfits  making  the  back-pack  trip  up  from 
Rayado  Fishing  Camp  and  guiding  them  to 
the  summit  of  Clear  Creek  Mountain. 

Occasionally,  the  toughest  guide  meets 
his  match.  One  was  assigned  to  lead  a 
group  of  Navajo  Scouts  from  an  Arizona 
reservation.     The  camp  director  cautioned 
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country.  They  learn  that  Philmont's  cow- 
camp  cabins  are  never  locked,  summer  or 
winter.  If  a  cowboy  from  a  neighboring 
ranch,  lost  in  a  storm  or  blizzard,  takes 
shelter  in  one  of  them,  he  will  find  a  chuck 
box  with  a  week's  supply  of  flour  and 
canned  goods  and  a  stack  of  firewood  be- 
side the  stove.  When  he  rides  out  after  the 
storm  all  he  is  expected  to  do  is  call  and 
report  how  much  of  the  provisions  he  used. 
It  is  a  flagrant  breach  of  etiquette  for  him 
to  offer  to  replace  the  stores. 

The  boys  find  themselves  faced  with 
many  of  the  rugged  conditions  of  frontier 
days.  The  23-day  Wagon  Train  trip  covers 
81  miles  on  foot,  63  on  horseback  and  35 
with  burros.  On  the  trail,  cavalcade  groups 
follow  a  real  cow-camp  routine:  up  before 
daylight  to  feed  and  water  the  horses,  in  the 
saddle  from  breakfast  until  dusk,  crawling 
into  bedrolls  at  night.  In  the  high  moun- 
tain passes  outfits  are  likely  to  encounter 
heavy  fog  banks,  driving  hail  and  thunder- 
storms. Groups  leading  burros  or  back- 
packing into  Rayado  Fishing  Camp  usually 
arrive  soaked  to  the  waist — the  trail  crosses 
and  recrosses  an  icy  mountain  stream  26 
times. 

While  regular  cow  hands  still  supervise 
the  burro  and  horse  strings,  the  balance  of 
the  106-man  summer  staff  is  recruited  from 
senior  Scouts  who  first  must  put  in  a  season 
of  training  to  become  familiar  with  the 
operations  and  terrain  of  the  ranch.  Appli- 
cants, who  now  run  into  the  hundreds,  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  physical  con- 
dition. Scout  record  and  demonstrated 
leadership  in  their  councils. 

Trail  guides,  the  keymen  on  the  staff,  put 


him  to  take  it  easy  with  the  young  Indians. 
The  guide  set  out  at  an  average  pace  and 
called  a  halt  at  the  usual  place  to  allow 
everyone  to  catch  his  breath.  Not  even 
bothering  to  slip  out  of  their  packs,  the 
Navajos  explored  around  while  the  guide 
rested. 

Somewhat  nettled,  the  guide  doubled  his 
pace  and  waited  for  them  to  flop  beside  the 
trail.  Instead,  the  Navajo  boys  hurried 
ahead  of  him  to  get  a  better  view.  Increas- 
ing his  speed  even  more,  the  guide  reached 
the  evening  campsite  in  time  for  lunch.  The 
Navajos  ate  hurriedly  and  then  organized  a 
number  of  hikes  for  the  afternoon  while  the 
completely  exhausted  guide  spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  recuperating. 

The  Philmont  staff  is  used  to  young 
cynics  who  think  at  first  that  the  wilderness 
aspects  of  the  ranch  are  exaggerated. 
"When  we  point  out  spots  in  Ponil  Canyon 
where  it's  still  easy  to  find  plenty  of  Indian 
arrowheads,"  relates  one  guide,  "there  are 
always  some  wise  guys  who  don't  believe 
us.  They  just  sit  there  and  say,  'Oh,  yeah?' 
But  when  a  couple  of  kids  take  the  trouble 
to  look  and  come  back  with  a  handful — 
you  ought  to  see  the  stampede." 

Similarly,  stories  of  the  wild  animals  with 
which  the  ranch  abounds  often  get  the  same 
dubious  reception  until  one  of  the  disbe- 
lievers, imitating  a  coyote  to  startle  his  fel- 
low campers,  is  answered  by  a  loud  chorus 
of  hair-raising  howls  and  yelps  from  a 
nearby  mountain.  "By  the  time  the  echo 
dies  away,"  a  guide  chuckles,  "the  whole 
outfit  is  bellying-up  to  the  campfire.  For 
the  rest  of  the  trip  you  don't  have  to  worry 
about  stragglers." 


Philmont's  mountain  lions  are  seldom ! 
seen  but  campers  sometimes  hear  them  at 
night  and  occasionally  come  across  evidence 
of  their  presence  in  the  torn  carcasses  of 
deer.  The  big  cats  shrink  from  any  human  i 
contact,  but  during  the  winter  when  the 
tract  is  deserted  they  become  quite  bold. 

One  of  the  best  mountain  lion  stories 
around  Philmont  last  year  was  brought  in 
by  two  of  the  older  guides  who  took  a  lone 
camping  trip  during  the  winter  into  one  of 
the  back  canyons.  They  caught  a  big  jack 
rabbit  in  a  snare  and,  placing  it  between 
their  sleeping  bags,  went  to  sleep. 

Tracks  Reveal  Rabbit's  Fate 

During  the  night  a  light  snow  fell.  When  } 
they  awoke,  the  rabbit  was  gone  and  in  the 
snow  between  the  two  sleeping  bags   was 
the  track  of  a  big  cougar.  For  the  rest  of  the 
trip  they  took  turns  sleeping  and  keeping  a  jj 
brisk  fire  going  all  night. 

The  Scouts  are  also  warned  about  the 
buffalo  and  rattlesnakes.   During  the  winter 
months,  when  the  ranch  feeds  the  buffalo. ' 
they  become  quite  tame,  but  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  they  are  suspicious,  unfriendly,  and  ' 
quite  capable  of  staging  a  rip-roaring  stam- 
pede.  Scouts  are  cautioned  not  to  approach  !  i 
them  closely  and,  if  they  see  their  tails  go 
up,  to  head  for  cover.    Enraged  bulls  have 
injured    several    cowboys    and    killed    one  ] 
rider's   horse.    When   they   stampede   they  I 
storm  through  heavy  cable  fences  as  if  they  \\ 
were  paper. 

In  an  attempt  to  move  them  to  a  fresh  'I 
pasture  last  summer  the  ranch  management 
tried  using  a  fleet  of  horn-honking  trucks  1i 
and  busses.  Docile  at  first,  the  herd  sud-  fi 
denly  whirled  and  charged.  Drivers  sat  (j 
transfixed  while  buffalo  clambered  over  J 
radiators,  squirmed  between  bumpers  and  M 
crashed  off  through  several  fences.  A  plane ' 
had  to  be  sent  out  to  find  them  after  they'd  U 
scattered. 

Rattlesnakes   abound   in   the    Southwest  |' 
and  Philmont  has  its  share,  particularly  the  i 
smaller  horned  variety  know  as  sidewinders. . 
which  are  found  on  the  mesas  and  prairies  i 
where  streams  emerge  from  the  mountains. ! 
New  campers  are  warned  to  be  on  the  alert 
against  them  and  snake  kits  are  carried  by 
every  group.  Actually,  the  danger  of  being 
bitten  is  not  great.    Even  when  Kit  Carson  1 
was  living  along  the  Rayado  he  and  his  com-  ii 
panions  referred  to  the  rattlesnakes  as  the  'I 
"gentlemen  of  the  prairies"  since  they  rarely  'j 
strike    without    buzzing    an    unmistakable 
warning  of  their  intentions.   No  one — cow-^ 
boy  or  guide,  or  camper — has  been  bitten  •'j 
by  a  rattlesnake  at  Philmont,  although  al- 
most every  group  kills  several  during  its 
stay  at  the  ranch. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  experience  that  'j 
Philmont  offers  is  a  contact  with  the  history  I 
of  the  American  frontier.    In  Spanish,  the  ft 
word  cimarron  means  wild  or  unruly.  Since  'i 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the: 
area  has  had  a  grandstand  seat  for  some  of  (' 
the   bloodiest,  most  romantic  and  swash- 1 
buckling    sagas    of    the    great    Southwest. 
Around   the   Philmont   campfires  at  night  ^ 
storytelling  turns  naturally  to  the  thrilling  ^ 
episodes  of  the  past — the  march  of  the  con-  i 
quistadors,  the  rule  by  the  Spaniards,  the '] 
opening  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  in  1821,  the  »1 
days  of  Kit  Carson  and  the  roaring  years  of 
our  westward  expansion. 

Philmont  ranch  is  by  far  the  largest  gift 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  ever  re- 1 
ceived.   Back  in  the  days  when  Waite  Phil- 1 
lips  owned  the  vast  territory,  the  governor  |  j 
of  New  Mexico  once  announced  jokingly  (j 
that  he  was  considering  introducing  a  bill  in  I 
the  state  legislature  to  buy  New  Mexico  H 
back  from  Phillips. 

Phillips  had  sold  out  his  large  independ-  H 
ent  oil  interests  in  1925  and  launched  into  [I 
the  cattle  business.  As  a  ranch  residence  at  I ' 
Philmont  he  built  a  dazzling  villa  with  20,^ 
rooms,  10  bathrooms,  a  greenhouse,  a  swim-  II 
ming  pool,  patios,  fountains,  pergolas  and  ^ 
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traced  lawns.  Far  back  in  the  mountains 
1-  added  two  hunting  lodges  and  a  fishing 
cnp  for  which  everything  from  iceboxes  to 
1  ip  shades  had  to  be  packed  in  by  mule 
tin.  He  developed  the  property  with  con- 
svation  and  irrigation,  stocked  it  with 
r  istered  cattle,  even  imported  the  herd  of 
bTalo. 
\  skilled  hunter  and  horseman,  Phillips 
rle  the  range  himself,  inspecting  his  cattle 
a!  mountain  pastures.  Often  by  his  side 
c  these  rides  and  on  fishing  trips,  was  his 
jing  son,  Elliot  Waite,  whose  vacations 
il  holidays  were  spent  at  the  ranch.  From 
Mown  boyhood  on  an  Iowa  farm,  Phillips 
n  always  had  an  intense  love  of  the  land. 
is,  plus  his  observance  of  how  much  his 
m  son  benefited  from  Philmont's  outdoor 
f,  inspired  him  to  a  decision. 
In  1939  he  made  his  first  gift  to  the  Boy 
fjuts:  35,000  acres  in  the  northern  corner 
tthe  ranch  and  $60,000.  Two  years  later 
^presented  them  with  the  balance  of  the 
Blmont  property,  including  ranch  house, 
pies  and  all  the  administrative  buildings. 
( d  additionally,  as  a  means  of  income  for 
ither  development  and  operation  of  the 
jich,  he  donated  the  Philtower  skyscraper 
■had  built  in  Tulsa.  The  total  gift,  includ- 
I  the  ranch  and  office  building,  amounted 
^$5,350,360. 

:  Progress  Retarded  by  the  War 

Philmont's  emergence  as  a  national  Scout 
Inp  was  delayed  six  years  by  the  war,  be- 
Ise  of  rationing  and  travel  restrictions, 
leral  postwar  seasons  have  been  needed 
ket  the  bugs  out  of  the  camping  program. 
ms  summer  the  Boy  Scouts  expect  all  at- 
Idance  records  to  be  broken  and  the  big 
Ich  to  come  closest  to  its  full  potential. 
Phillips  left  Philmont  fully  equipped  with 
rse  barns,  corrals,  a  dairy  barn,  black- 
lith  shop,  slaughter-  and  icehouses,  and 
Icked  with  a  herd  of  Hereford  cattle,  sad- 
I  horses,  1,000  sheep,  300  chickens,  and 
en  14  Shetland  ponies.  The  Boy  Scout 
ionization  has  operated  the  ranch  at  a 
pfit  ever  since.  Cattle  raising  is  the  main 
iree  of  revenue,  plus  dairy  and  poultry 
xiucts  and  the  yield  from  the  apple  or- 
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chard.  Summer  campers  now  drink  pasteur- 
ized milk  from  the  ranch  dairy,  eat 
Philmont  beef  and  poultry  and  fresh  vege- 
tables raised  in  the  irrigated  gardens. 

For  the  wilderness  camping  program  the 
planners  utilized  the  fishing  camp  on  the 
Rayado,  two  hunting  lodges  and  an  odd- 
dozen  cabins  and  small  cow  camps  used  by 
ranch  hands.  From  these  evolved  the  pres- 
ent string  of  base  camps  and  ranger  sta- 
tions. The  great  ranch  house,  which  the 
Phillips  family  had  left  completely  fur- 
nished, was  set  aside  for  Scout  training 
groups  and  conferences. 

Down  at  Carson-Maxwell,  Kit  Carson's 
adobe  ranch  house  has  been  rebuilt  from 
plans  drawn  by  one  of  his  contemporaries. 
As  a  museum  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  it  will 
hold  rifles  and  furniture  of  the  early  frontier 
and  a  real  covered  wagon.  On  a  ridge  over- 
looking the  great  prairies  have  been  built  a 
log  stockade  and  blockhouse,  modeled  after 
the  forts  along  the  Trail,  for  the  Scouts  to 
use  as  an  overnight  camp. 

Newest  program  is  the  vocational  guid- 
ance for  explorer  Scouts  designed  to  offer 
boys  a  glimpse  into  possible  careers  in  geol- 
ogy, forestry  and  wild  game  management. 
The  American  Association  of  Petroleum 
Geologists  sends  four  men  to  Philmont 
every  summer  to  act  as  instructors  on  geol- 
ogy field  trips  and  collecting  expeditions  and 
to  give  short  courses  in  mineralogy. 

Scouts  who  enroll  for  the  game  manage- 
ment course  will  travel  with  a  game  warden, 
who  gives  his  full-time  services,  studying 
animal  habits,  learning  to  plant  beaver, 
stock  trout  streams  and  trap  predators. 

In  the  forestry  course,  Scouts  will  live  as 
foresters  with  experts  from  the  Sorest  Serv- 
ice while  they  receive  practical  instruction 
in  timber  cruising,  reforestation,  cutting, 
identification  and  fire  fighting.  Cost  for 
either  the  forestry  or  game  management 
course  is  $26. 

Drawled  big  George  Bullock,  Philmont's 
camping  director,  recently:  "Some  people 
probably  think  we're  crazy  trying  to  do  so 
much,  but  there's  something  about  this 
country  that  challenges  a  man.  It's  got  so 
much  land  and  sky  it  makes  you  want  to  do 
a  lot  of  living  while  you're  in  it."    the  end 
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mber.  "Occupation?"  The  little  man 
d  he  was  a  picture  framer,  and  that  he 
irked  in  a  shop  about  half  a  block  away. 
He  had  been  hurrying  to  work,  he  went 
,  minding  his  own  business,  and  all  of  a 
dden  the  shooting  started.  He  saw  Tony 
»gers  go  down,  and  he  was  able  to  describe 
eutenant  Henderson. 

j"Tben,"  he  went  on,  "you  took  the  black- 
ired  man's  gun  away  from  him.  He 
owed  you  something  in  his  hand,  and  you 
ve  him  his  gun  back  and  you  walked 
er  here.  Then  the  man  said  something  to 
u  and  went  into  that  building  there." 
'That's  fine,  Mr.  Montgomery,"  I  told 
n.  "And  did  you  see — " 
"Did  you  say  you're  a  detective?"  The 
ice  of  the  patrol-car  cop  interrupted 
ontgomery's  statement  and  I  turned 
ound,  annoyed. 

"Sure  I  did.  Freddy  Malone,  Homicide 
est.  Why?"  The  cop  and  the  driver  were 
th  standing  there,  one  on  either  side  of 
e,  and  they  looked  ready  for  trouble. 
Vhy?"  I  repeated. 
"You  got  your  shield?" 
"Of  course  I  do."  1  showed  it  to  them. 
Vhat's  it  to  you?" 

"Well,  Malone,"  the  driver  said,  "it's  this 
ry.  Nobody  knew  there  had  been  a  kill- 
g  here  until  I  called  up  and  told  them 
iout  it.  They  checked  with  the  roster,  and 
ibody  ever  heard  of  a  Lieutenant  Hender- 
n,  at  least  not  on  this  police  force.  Maybe 
ere's  one  someplace  else,  Malone,  but 
ere  ain't  none  in  New  York." 
"Somebody  must  be  crazy  as  hell,"  I  told 
m.  "I  saw  a  perfectly  good  lieutenant's 
icld  in  his  hand,  he  was  carrying  a  cop's 
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gun,  and —   Let's  go  in  there  and  find  out 
what  happened  to  him." 

The  patrol-car  rider  followed  me  into 
the  building  Henderson  had  entered  less 
than  five  minutes  before.  There  was  a  small 
lobby,  tile-floored,  containing  a  cigarette 
and  candy  stand,  two  elevators  and  a  tele- 
phone pay-station  booth.  The  booth  was 
right  beside  the  cigarette  counter.  A  side 
door  opened  on  Forty-fifth  Street. 

A  SAD-LOOKING  hunchback  stood  be- 
hind the   counter.     "What   happened 
out  there,  copper?"  he  asked. 

"I'll  tell  you  later,"  I  said.  "Right  now 
you  tell  me  what  became  of  the  big,  black- 
haired  guy  who  came  in  right  after  you 
heard  the  shots." 

"You  mean  the  fellow  in  the  blue  suit?" 

"That's  the  one." 

"He  left." 

"Left?   Didn't  he  make  any  calls?" 

"Not  so  you  could  notice." 

The  cop  looked  at  me  queerly,  and 
I  knew  that  Detective  Frederick  V.  Malone 
was  in  for  trouble.  If  I  had  known  how 
much,  then,  I  would  have  gone  out  that  side 
door  myself  and  taken  the  first  boat  to  Pata- 
gonia. 

"Give  me  some  nickels,"  I  said.  I  tossed 
a  quarter  to  the  hunchback,  grabbed  the 
change  and  stepped  into  the  booth.  I  al- 
most ripped  the  dial  off  the  phone  as  I  called 
my  own  office.  "Give  me  Stratford,  quick," 
I  said  to  the  operator.  "This  is  Malone  .  .  . 
Hello,  Inspector,  this  is  Malone,  and  some 
thing  funny  has  happened  up  here  at  the 
corner  of  Forty-fifth.  It  looks  bad  all 
around.   Did  you  get  the  report  of  a  shoot- 
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ing  up  here?  You  did?  Well,  listen  to  this." 

I  told  him  what  had  happened  from  the 
time  I  started  across  the  street.  I  told  him 
about  the  driver's  license  that  Tony  Rogers 
was  carrying  in  his  wallet,  described  Lieu- 
tenant Henderson,  and  gave  hin*_the  dope 
the  car  driver  had  given  me. 

"Freddy,"  he  said  when  I  had  finished, 
"you  didn't  happen  to  get  the  number  on 
Henderson's  shield,  did  you?" 

"Not  all  of  it,  Chief,"  I  said.  "He  was 
too  fast  for  me.  But  I  do  remember  that  the 
last  three  numbers  were  two,  one  and  four." 

"That's  enough,"  Stratford  said.  "That's 
all  I  need  right  now.  I'm  afraid  this  is  a 
mess,  Freddy,  and  I  hope  the  commissioner 
doesn't  hang  it  on  you.  What's  the  number 
of  the  phone  you're  using?" 

I  looked  at  the  dial  and  told  him. 

"Okay.  Stay  there  until  I  call  you  back." 

"Well,"  1  remarked  when  I  stepped  out 
of  the  booth,  "Inspector  Stratford  says 
there's  a  mess,  and  I'm  in  it  up  to  my  neck. 
We  stay  right  here  by  this  booth  until  he 
calls,  unless  you  want  to  go  outside." 

THE  cop  didn't  make  a  move.  I  got  a 
statement  from  Mike  Rizuki,  the  hunch- 
back behind  the  counter,  and  then  the  phone 
rang  and  I  grabbed  it. 

"Malone?  This  is  Stratford.  I'm  sending 
Lieutenant  Potts  up  there  to  relieve  you  and 
take  charge,  and  as  soon  as  he  lets  you  go, 
get  the  hell  back  here.  There  will  be  a  cou- 
ple of  guys  from  the  district  attorney's  spe- 
cial outfit  up  there  too,  but  you  come  back 
here  no  matter  what  they  say,  see?  This  is  a 
worse  mess  than  I  thought  it  was." 

"What's  up,  Chief?" 

"Plenty,  Freddy,  plenty.  In  the  first  place, 
an  Edward  F.  Jenson  of  42  Everett  Street 
was  subpoenaed  yesterday  to  appear  before 
the  grand  jury  as  a  witness  tomorrow — a 
waterfront  racket  case." 

"Oh-oh,"  I  muttered. 

"And  that  isn't  all.  Lieutenant  Arthur 
Meary,  of  the  D.A.'s  special  squad,  was 
killed  last  night.  Meary  was  investigating 
dock  rackets.  Meary's  gun  and  shield  are 
missing.  The  last  three  numbers  on  that 
shield  are  two  one  four."  He  hung  up. 

"This  is  Freddy  Malone,  your  police  re- 
porter," I  said,  as  I  stepped  out  of  the  booth. 
"Ah,  yes,  folks,  there's  bad  news  tonight." 

It  didn't  go  over  at  all.  I  wasn't  cut  out 
to  be  a  clown. 

Lieutenant  Potts,  from  Homicide  West, 
was  talking  to  an  assistant  district  attorney 
as  I  walked  over  to  them. 

"Good  morning.  Lieutenant,"  I  said. 

He  ignored  my  friendly  approach.  "What 
happened,  Malone?"  he  wanted  to  know. 
"Did  you  see  it?  Who's  the  dead  guy?  Who 
did  it?  Why  did  it  take  you  so  long  to  report 
it?"   He  wasn't  pleased  with  me. 

"I've  just  been  talking  to  Inspector  Strat- 
ford, sir.  He  says  this  dead  man,  Edward 
Jenson,  was  supposed  to  appear  as  a  wit- 
ness in  the  waterfront  racket  hearings  to- 
morrow." Mentioning  Stratford's  name 
made  me  feel  that  I  had  at  least  one  friend 
in  the  world.  "The  inspector  also  says  that 
the  man  who  killed  Jenson  must  be  the  same 
man  who  killed  Lieutenant  Meary  last 
night." 

"Why  did  Stratford  think  that?" 

I  told  him  about  the  shield  numbers. 

"1  suppose,"  Potts  went  on,  "you  took 
the  trouble  to  look  at  this  Henderson  before 
you  gave  him  his  gun  and  kissed  him 
good-by?" 

Potts  gave  me  a  bad  half  hour,  picking  up 
everything  I  could  tell  him,  talking  to  the 
witnesses,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  out 
the  impression  that  I  was  no  credit  to  the 
force — not  that  morning.  Finally  he  told 
me  to  get  down  to  Twentieth  Street  and  re- 
port to  Stratford. 

I  took  a  bus  down  to  Twentieth  and 
walked  over  to  the  station  house.  All  the 
boys  in  the  corridors  were  pleasantly  polite 
— just  as  though  I  was  going  to  my  own 
wake.  "Hello.  Fre,ddy,  old  boy"  .  .  .  "Hiya, 
Freddy,  what's  up?" 

Bad  news  certainly  gets  around  fast.  .  .  . 

Inspector  Stratford  clamped  his  teeth  on 
his  cigar  and  looked  at  me  for  fully  forty- 
five  seconds  without  saying  a  word  or  show- 


ing any  expression.  Then  he  found  the  cigar 
was  cold,  scratched  a  big  kitchen  match 
across  the  scarred  top  of  his  desk  and  lighted 
the  cigar,  and  looked  at  me  some  more. 

I  told  him  what  had  happened.  Now  and 
then  he  asked  me  a  question,  or  asked  me  to 
repeat  something.  A  couple  of  times  we 
were  interrupted  by  the  telephone,  and  I 
could  tell  from  his  end  of  the  conversation 
that  he  was  getting  reports  from  Potts  at 
Sixth  Avenue  and  Forty-fifth  Street. 

"Well,  Freddy,"  he  began,  when  I  fin- 
ished, "I  don't  know  what  I  would  have  done 
if  I'd  been  in  your  shoes.  It's  awful  easy 
to  say  you  pulled  a  boner,  but  that  isn't  the 
end  of  it.  That  doesn't  settle  anything.  But, 
damn  it" — and  he  pounded  his  big  fist  on 
the  desk — "there's  been  a  cop  killed,  and  an 
important  witness  killed,  and  I'm  mighty 
afraid  somebody's  going  to  be  the  goat." 

I  knew  who. 

He  picked  up  the  phone  and  gave  a  num- 


don't  even  know  that  there  are  any.  Now 
go  into  the  next  room  and  smoke  a  ciga- 
rette while  we  talk  this  thing  over." 

The  first  cigarette  in  more  than  four 
hours  tasted  good.  I  still  didn't  know  what 
the  score  was,  but  I  had  an  idea  who  was 
playing.  It  was  the  police  versus  the  big 
guy  with  the  black  hair,  and  he  had  just 
scored  two  great  big  points — Meary  and 
lenson.  There  was  something  about  water- 
front rackets,  too.  A  grand  jury  was  hold- 
ing hearings  on  that  particular  item.  They 
weren't  getting  very  far,  or  so  I  heard. 

But  I  could  identify  the  black-haired  guy 
and  he  could  do  the  same  for  me. 

One  of  the  D.A.'s  boys  opened  the  door. 
"You're  on  again,  Malone,"  he  said. 

They  all  looked  at  me  as  I  walked  in,  and 
I  wouldn't  have  been  surprised  if  they  had 
turned  their  thumbs  down  and  a  lion  had 
stepped  out. 

"Malone,"  the  commissioner  began,  "I'm 
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ber.  After  a  while  he  got  through  to  the 
commissioner.  "This  is  Stratford,  sir,"  he 
said.  "I've  got  the  whole  story  about  the 
Jenson  killing  now  .  .  .  Yes,  one  of  my  men 
was  there  . .  .  Fred  Malone  .  . .  Third-grade 
.  .  .  And  listen,  sir,  it  was  probably  the 
same  hood  who  got  Art  Meary  .  .  .  That's 
what  I  said  .  .  .  Yes,  sir,  we'll  be  down. 

"The  commissioner  wants  to  see  us," 
Stratford  said.  "Right  now."  We  walked 
out  of  the  office  together. 

DURING  the  next  hour  I  told  my  story 
again,  for  the  commissioner  and  the 
district  attorney  and  half  a  dozen  of  their 
bright  young  men  down  at  Centre  Street. 
They  gave  me  the  works,  and  when  1  had 
finished  I  was  drained  dry. 

Somebody  rapped  on  the  office  door, 
and  the  commissioner  told  him  to  come  in. 

"Every  police  reporter  in  town  is  down- 
stairs, sir,"  the  newcomer  said.  "They  know 
that  Jenson  was  killed.  They  also  know 
that  Lieutenant  Meary  was  killed  some- 
time last  night,  You  want  I  should  tell 
them  anything?" 

"Tell  them  I'll  give  them  a  story  in  half 
an  hour." 

The  door  closed  again  and  the  commis- 
sioner turned  to  me.  "You'd  know  this 
black-haired  guy  if  you  saw  him  again?" 

"Yes." 

"He'd  know  you,  I  suppose?" 

"Probably." 

"Do  you  know  who  he  is?" 

"No,  sir.  I  never  saw  him  before.  Never 
saw  his  picture,  either." 

"That's  the  only  thing  that's  going  to  save 
you  from  a  long  suspension,  Malone,"  the 
commissioner  said.  "Unless  the  district  at- 
torney objects."  He  looked  at  the  big  man 
in  the  chair  in  the  corner,  and  went  on. 
"Because  we  don't  have  any  pictures,  and 


telling  the  papers  that  you're  drawing  a 
sixty-day  suspension." 

I  gulped.  There  went  all  my  hopes  of  pro- 
motion for  a  long,  long  time.  There  went 
my  career,  and  Mary  Kiernan,  maybe,  and 
— oh,  hell — there  went  everything. 

"But  don't  let  it  worry  you,"  he  said. 
"What  I  tell  the  papers  and  what  I  actually 
do  are  sometimes  two  different  things.  In- 
stead of  suspending  you  I'm  going  to  give 
you  a  chance  to  get  killed." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  I  said,  and  smiled.  I 
knew  exactly  what  he  had  in  mind. 

"Your  job  is  going  to  be  to  get  the  guy 
who  killed  Art  Meary  last  night  and  Ed- 
ward Jenson  this  morning.  You're  the  only 
man  on  the  force  who  knows  what  he  looks 
like.  You  can  bring  him  in  with  bracelets  on 
his  wrist,  or  you  can  bring  him  in  in  a  sack. 
The  district  attorney's  office  will  give  you 
the  dope,  and  Stratford  is  lending  you  to 
them  for  this  job.  Call  anyone  you  want 
for  any  help  you  need.  Understand?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Okay.  Get  going.  And  don't  forget  that 
that  black-haired  guy  knows  what  you  look 
like,  too!" 

Inspector  Stratford  stayed  behind  to  talk 
with  the  commissioner,  and  the  rest  of  us 
filed  out  and  finally  wound  up  in  one  of  the 
D.A.'s  special  hearing  rooms.  They  started 
giving  me  the  word. 

"You're  up  against  a  big  thing.  Malone," 
they  began.  "You're  going  to  buck  a  big 
hunk  of  a  big  outfit."  I  knew  what  they 
meant.  It  was  the  Syndicate.  "You  won't 
get  all  the  way  up  to  the  top,  but  you're  go- 
ing to  have  a  chance  to  go  pretty  far,  if 
you  don't  get  killed." 

"Go  on,"  I  said. 

"All  right.  If  you  know  anything,  you 
know  how  the  waterfront  is  split  up  as  far 
as  the  rackets  are  concerned.  One  gang  has 


the  Hudson  River  waterfront  from  Iny 
second  Street  north.  Another  takes  >vn 
between  Forty-second  and  Fourteentl  a 
third  works  only  from  Fourteenth  scjh" 

"And  1  suppose  they're  always  tryi  j  to 
muscle  in  on  each  other." 

"Oh  no  they  don't.  Not  on  your 
Malone.  They  all  check  in  to  the  Sync&e 
and  the  big  boss  doesn't  want  them  figini 
each  other.  It  might  cut  down  on  the  || 
its.  But  forget  that,  and  just  remembeittai 
there  is  a  section  that  reaches  from  ]lur- 
teenth  down  to  the  end  of  Manhattan.' 

"I  get  it,"  I  said. 

"Now  then,"  the  D.A.  said,  "some  nc 
ago  we  got  the  boss  of  that  section  i. 
murder  rap.  A  friend  of  his  took  over.  Ifa 
new  boss  didn't  have  as  much  on  the  b;  i\ 
the  old  one.   The  people  who  were  gi  n 
shaken  down — the  truckers,  the  steaniip 
lines,   the    longshoremen — everybody  to 
tries  to  do  an  honest  business — bega  to 
feel  their  oats.   Profits  to  the  Syndicat  * 
gan  to  fall  off.   Victims  began  to  talk  ii 
— something  they  were  afraid  to  do  be  re. 
We  got  enough  so  we  could  convene  a  gmd 
jury  and  start  presenting  evidence." 

"But  now  this  black-haired  guy  has  1  ed 
off  one  of  your  prize  witnesses?" 

"That's  not  the  half  of  it.  About  a  m 
ago  everybody  began  to  shut  up  tight.  Ev- 
ery innocent  person  on  the  waterfront 'as 
scared  to  death.  The  crooks  began  t<ict 
cocky.  Three  unidentified  men  have  * 
found  floating  down  the  river,  dead,  o- 
body  knows  how  many  didn't  float,  bt« 
have  our  own  ideas." 

"Evidently  the  new  boss  toughened  )." 

"No.  From  what  we  hear  there's  a  nr 
'new  boss.'  He  came  in  here  from  sue- 
where,  with  the  Syndicate  behind  him, ad 
took  charge.  And,  damn  it,  we  can'ljet 
a  line  on  him,  no  matter  how  harc*t 
try." 

"Has  anybody  seen  him?"  I  asked. 

"Yes.  We  know  one  man  who's  seen  tiL1, 

"Who's  that?" 

"You." 

I  FELT  better.  I'd  guessed  it  all  alon  of 
course,  but  when  the  D.A.  said  "yodl 
was  just  like  I  was  sticking  a  fork  in  I 
steak  after  waiting  half  an  hour  while  s(  * 
one  said  grace. 

"Do  you  know  his  name?"  I  said. 

"We  know  what  they  call  him." 

"What's  that?" 

"Blackie  Clegg,"  he  said.  "Blackie  Cl'j 
We  knew  he  was  tough  and  a  killer,  bu  ve 
didn't  know  how  tough  until  today.  ■ 
bad  Art  Meary  didn't  learn  in  some  e;a 
way."  He  looked  strangely  at  me.  "  id 
you're  just  about  the  luckiest  cop  I  a 
heard  of,  Malone.  I  don't  know  why  »U 
aren't  stretched  out  in  the  morgue  be  It 
the  late  Edward  F.  Jenson." 

"Suddenly,"  I  said,  "I  begin  to  till 
there  must  be  some  better  way  of  maki  1 
living  than  looking  for  Blackie  Clegg.  ul 
I'll  take  my  St.  Christopher's  medal  in  M 
hand  and  my  .38  in  the  other  and  go  l<b 
ing.    You  got  any  ideas?" 

"Yes.  Put  the  medal  in  your  pocket  id 
take  a  gun  in  each  hand."  He  wasn't  i- 
ding.  None  of  us  were.  It  seemed  thai '« 
were  all  a  little  scared  of  this  guy  CI  g. 
The  office  where  we  sat  was  many  stcS 
above  the  waterfront,  but  Blackie  Clegg  M 
right  there  with  us.  We  couldn't  see  ll 
but  we  could  damn'  well  feel  him. 

I  got  up  and  walked  over  to  the  wimi 
and  looked  out.  Most  of  lower  Manhal 
was  stretched  before  me.  "I  guess  1  bel 
go  down  there  and  get  to  work."  I  sfli 
"The  commissioner  told  me  he  was  ii 
hurry.    How  do  I  check  in  here?" 

"Telephone,"  the  D.A.  said.  "I'll  j| 
you  a  special  number.  You  got  any  ide.r 

"Starting  now,  I'm  a  middle-sized  hi! 
from  Seattle.  My  business  here  is  nobol 
business.  My  name's  Tim  Flynn.  I'll  hi 
to  get  a  Social  Security  card  and  some  oil 
papers.  As  soon  as  I  can  get  a  union  cifl 
I'll  start  working  as  a  longshoreman  r| 
down  there."  I  nodded  toward  the  wind! 

"We'll  get  you  the  papers  in  an  hour,' 
said.   "We've  got  a  lot  of  our  men  woril 
as  longshoremen,  truck  drivers,  and  su< 
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ing, economical.  They  offer  year-round  enjoyment  to 
millions.  Canners  of  citrus  products  use  dextrose  sugar  to 
protect  natural  flavor,  maintain  uniform  sweetness,  de- 
velop smooth  "body". ..and  to  add  food-energy  value 
to  these  fine  fruits  and  juices. 
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Pure  white,  sparkling  dextrose  is  a  crystalline 
sugar,  mildly  sweet  and  cooling  to  taste.  Your 
body  uses  dextrose  directly  for  energy. 
Under  the  brand  name  of  CERELOSE,  dextrose 
sugar  is  produced  for  food  manufacturers  by 
Corn  Products  Refining  Company,  originators 
of  the  processes  by  which  this  great  sugar  is 
derived  from  golden  American  corn.  It  is  used 
to  sweeten  ...  to  protect  flavor. . .  to  add  food- 
energy  value  to  many  foods  and  beverages. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  COMPANY 
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Wf&fif    It  couldn't  harm  a  whisker  .  .  . 

**^B»  this  safe  floor  fan...  the 
"Breeze-All"  by  R  &  M.  Children  can 
play  around  it,  climb  all  over  it . . .  while 
bountiful  breezes  blow. ' Cool  floor-level 
air  (3500  cubic  feet  a  minute)  wafts  out- 
ward and  upward.  Three-speed  motor, 
rubber-mounted ;  quiet,  efficient  blades ; 
5-year  guaranty  ...  a  wonderful Tan!  And, 
incidentally,  a  handy,  handsome  seat, 
with  its  mahogany  plastic  top  and  sturdy 
chrome-plated  steel  legs  and  grille.  Other 
latest,  finest  R  &  M  fans  are  shown 
below — but  be  sure  you  see  the  "Breeze- 
All"1.  Including  Fed.  exc.  tax,  $46.95. 


R  *  M  WINDOW  FAN.  Install  it  yourself, 
in  any  window  up  to  35*  wide,  and 
let  it  draw  coolness  in— or  reverse,  at 
the  flick  of  a  switch,  to  drive  stuffiness 
out.  A  change  of  climate  in  a  twinkling! 
2-speed  motor  moves  2510  cubic  feet  of 
air  a  minute.  Ivory  finish,  bright  grille. 
Incl.  Fed.  exc.  tax,  $54.95. 


R  &  M  "QUIET"  FAN.  Handsome,  efficient 
—  a  wonderful  "buy"  for  outstanding 
guaranteed  quality.  Streamlined  design ; 
distinctive  bronze-lacquer  finish.  Bed- 
room favorite,  the  1 -speed  10"  model; 
also  in  12"  and  16"  2-speed;  all  oscillat- 
ing.   Incl.  Fed.  exc.  tax,  from  $15.95. 

Above  prices  subject  lo  change.     Write  for 
complete  R  &  M  fan  leaflet  No.  3705C. 

RoeeiNS  CAIIC 

&MV£8S  mild 

Sprlngllold  99,  Ohio  ■  Brentford,  Ontario 
MOTOHS   •   HOISTS   ■   CHUMS   ■   MOTNO   PUMPS 


he  said,  "and  here's  how  to  get  in  touch  with 
them."  He  started  to  outline  the  setup,  but 
the  telephone  rang  and  he  reached  for  the 
receiver,  spoke  briefly,  and  then  replaced  it. 

"Well,  boys,"  he  said  to  all  of  us,  "here 
we  go  again.  They  just  found  a  fellow 
named  Mike  Rizuki,  a  hunchback  who  runs 
a  cigarette  counter  up  at  the  corner  of 
Sixth  Avenue  and  Forty-fifth  Street,  lying 
behind  the  counter  with  a  hole  in  his  head." 

"You  mean  the  little  man  who  saw  Clegg 
this  morning?" 

"Yeah." 

"That  makes  the  score  three  to  nothing, 
just  for  today — so  far."  I  said. 

It  took  about  two  hours  for  the  boys  with 
the  D.A.'s  Special  Squad  to  get  me  a  Social 
Security  card  made  out  to  "Tim  Flynn"  and 
to  finish  briefing  me  on  my  new  job.  There 
wasn't  much  they  could  tell  me.  I  got  a 
quick  course  in  the  high  spots  they  were  go- 
ing to  bring  before  the  grand  jury.  And  I 
learned  a  lot  of  little  things  about  the  wa- 
terfront and  the  gangs  that  ran  the  rackets 
there. 

But  the  more  I  learned,  the  more  it 
seemed  like  something  I  had  heard  before. 
The  same  names  you  always  heard  in  con- 
nection with  the  dope  rackets,  and  gam- 
bling, and  all  the  other  ins  and  outs  of 
crime,  were  behind  the  waterfront  racket. 
I  recognized  all  of  them. 

All  except  the  name  of  Blackie  Clegg, 
that  is.  He  was  new,  not  only  to  me  but  to 
everybody  else  at  Headquarters,  it  seemed. 
Nobody  doubted  that  he  was  the  man  I  had 
seen  kill  Edward  Jenson. 

THERE  was  no  reason  for  me  to  go  back 
to  Homicide  West  when  I  left  the  D.A.'s 
offices,  so  I  stuck  my  hands  in  my  pockets 
and  walked  uptown  to  the  little  bachelor 
apartment  I  rented  on  Sullivan  Street.  I 
opened  the  minute  refrigerator  and  got  a 
bottle  of  cold  beer.  It  tasted  good,  and  I 
sat  down  to  enjoy  it  in  my  single  easy  chair 
beside  the  table. 

"Happy  landings."  I  said  to  the  two  pic- 
tures on  the  table,  and  raised  the  glass  of 
beer.  One  of  the  pictures  was  of  my  father 
and  mother — God  bless  them — and  the 
other  was  of  Mary  Kicrnan. 

My  old  man  was  one  of  the  best  detec- 
tives and  finest  Irishmen  the  New  York 
Police  Department  ever  had — -before  he 
got  killed.  My  mother  had  died  soon  after 
Dad's  murder,  and  an  uncle  had  brought  me 
up  and  kept  me  out  of  mischief  until  the 
Army  got  me  for  the  war.  After  that  I  came 
back  and  went  on  the  force  myself. 

As  for  the  other  picture,  of  Mary  Kier- 
nan,  she  was  the  girl  I  was  going  to  marry. 
As  I  looked  at  her,  1  suddenly  put  the  glass 
of  beer  on  the  table,  snapped  my  fingers, 
and  growled  at  myself.  I  had  promised  to 
have  a  ring  for  her  that  evening!  That's 
where  I  had  been  going  when  Blackie  Clegg 
shot  Ed  Jenson! 

Nobody,  I  hoped,  would  blame  me  too 
much  for  forgetting.  There  was  still  a 
chance  I  could  get  it  anyhow.  I  called 
Charlie  Rothstein,  my  jeweler  friend,  and 
sure,  he  was  still  open  and  wondering  what 
had  happened  to  me. 

The  glass  of  beer  was  left  behind,  to  get 
warm  and  flat,  and  I  dashed  for  the  bus  stop. 
The  late  afternoon  papers  were  on  the 
stands,  and  the  troubles  of  the  world  had 
been  pushed  away  by  headlines  that  read: 

3   DEAD  IN   RACKET  MURDERS. 
GRAND    JURY    WITNESS    SHOT 
TO    DEATH    ON    BUSY    STREET 


Police  Lieutenant  Killed 

o 

Cigar    Seller    Found 

Murdered  in  Building 

o 

Detective  Lets  Killer  Go 

I  bought  a  couple  of  papers,  jumped  onto 
the  first  bus,  and  buried  myself  behind  the 
pages  so  nobody  could  see  me.  The  story, 
in  one  form  or  another,  took  up  most  of  the 
front  page,  and  the  runovers  were  continued 
here  and  there. 

A  small  picture  in  the  middle  of  the  front 


page  was  headed  Suspended,  and  under  it 
was:  Frederick  Malone,  whose  suspension 
from  duty  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  negligence  was  announced  by  the 
Police  Commissioner  this  afternoon. 

But  the  guy  in  the  picture  wasn't  me!  I 
don't  know  who  it  was,  but  nobody  who 
looked  at  it  would  ever  be  able  to  pick  the 
real  Freddy  Malone  out  of  a  line-up.  I  read 
some  more,  and  found  that  "Frederick  Ma- 
lone" was  thirty-seven  years  old  and  lived 
on  Riverside  Drive.  I'm  less  than  thirty  and 
live  on  Sullivan  Street. 

Charlie  Rothstein  hadn't  seen  the  papers. 
I  picked  up  the  ring.  It  was  white  gold  with 
a  pretty-good-sized  diamond  set  in  it.  Char- 
lie really  gave  me  a  break  on  that  stone,  but 
I  had  done  some  favors  for  him.  too.  Mary 
would  be  nuts  about  it,  I  knew.  I  gave  Char- 
lie the  money  I  had  been  saving  for  months, 
and  thanked  him.  He  put  the  ring  in  a  box, 
hoped  he  could  come  to  the  wedding, 
thanked  me,  and  wished  me  luck. 

Luck — I  was  going  to  need  it. 

MARY  is  a  nurse  at  St.  Anthony's  Hospi- 
tal and  lives  at  the  nurses'  quarters 
with  all  the  other  girls.  Usually  I  meet  her 
in  the  reception  room,  but  this  evening  she 
was  waiting  outside.  I  knew  she  had  been 
reading  the  papers  as  soon  as  I  saw  her. 

"Freddy,"  she  said,  "what  happened?  Is 
it  true?  That  wasn't  your  picture  in  the  pa- 
per, was  it?" 

She  wanted  to  believe  it  was  some  other 
Malone,  and  I  didn't  know  how  to  tell  her 
it  wasn't.  All  I  could  do  was  just  what  I  al- 
ways do  when  I  see  her — wonder  how  any- 
thing as  wonderful  as  she  is  could  ever  fall 
in  love  with  a  big  dumb  cop  like  me. 

This  evening,  when  I  met  her,  she  was 
wearing  a  dress  cut  sort  of  low  and  square 
across  the  front.  I  wanted  to  take  her  in 
my  arms  and  kiss  her,  just  to  show  her  how 
much  I  loved  her  and  how  beautiful  I 
thought  she  was.  But  her  lips  were  unsmil- 
ing, tight  and  worried. 

"Was  it  you,  Freddy?"  she  said. 

"No."  I  said,  taking  her  arm.  'That 
wasn't  my  picture.  But  the  rest  of  it  is  true, 
except  that  I'm  not  suspended.  Let's  get 
away  from  here,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it.  And  don't  worry — everything's  all  right." 

Of  course  everything  wasn't  all  right,  and 
1  didn't  fool  Mary  for  a  minute.  But  she 
didn't  ask  any  more  questions  about  the 
news  until  we  were  seated  in  a  booth  at  the 
back  of  a  restaurant  and  had  two  glasses  of 
beer  on  the  table  between  us. 

"Now  tell  me  what  happened.  Freddy." 

I  told  her  all  about  it,  in  a  low  voice. 

"This  new  job,"  she  said  when  I  finished. 
"It'll  be  dangerous,  won't  it?" 

"No  worse  than  any  others,  darling. 
There's  always  a  chance  of  running  into 
a  little  trouble  now  and  then,  but  not 
much."  I  hope  the  good  Lord  will  forgive 
me  for  the  way  I  lie  to  that  girl  sometimes. 

"You  didn't  have  to  take  it,  did  you?" 
Mary  asked. 

"I  never  stopped  to  think  whether  I  had 
to  take  it  or  not,  Mary,"  I  told  her. 

The  evening  was  kind  of  queered  from 
the  beginning.  Mary  only  picked  at  her 
food,  and  I  wasn't  very  hungry.  When  din- 
ner was  over,  we  walked  out  of  the  restafl- 
rant.  Neither  of  us  wanted  to  go  and  sit  in 
the  hot  front  room  at  Mary's  place,  and 
aside  from  that  there  wasn't  much  choice. 
We  strolled  down  to  Washington  Square 
Park,  where  there  was  a  little  breeze  and  less 
privacy,  but  all  the  benches  were  crowded. 

I  was  beginning  to  get  that  helpless  feel- 
ing. You  know — a  guy  wants  to  give  his 
girl  a  diamond  ring  and  can't  find  the  proper 
place  or  time  to  do  it.  It  isn't  like  giving 
somebody  a  punch  in  the  nose.  With  en- 
gagement rings  you  need  the  proper  setting. 

Mary  felt  it  too — this  ring  wasn't  going 
to  be  any  great  surprise  to  her — and  when  I 
said  something  about  a  ferryboat  ride  to 
Staten  Island  she  said.  "Let's  go." 

We  had  the  bench  across  the  back  of  the 
upper  deck  all  to  ourselves.  Mary  relaxed 
and  for  a  little  while  we  were  able  to  forget 
about  police  work,  and  killings,  and  Blackie 
Clegg.  For  an  hour  we  were  on  a  desert 
island,  someplace  in  an  ocean  where  nobody 


except  the  two  of  us  had  ever  been.  <*■ 
was  just  an  old  ferryboat  in  New  YoiK 
bor,  but  we  liked  it. 

The  moon  was  on  us  as  we  cara^H 
and  the  diamond  sparkled  in  the  solljght 
when  I  opened  the  box  and  slipped  tlMta 
over  her  finger.  There  were  sparklinLvf 
in  Mary's  eyes,  too. 

But  why  in  the  hell  should  I  tell  abit  it! 
When  I  got  back  to  Sullivan  Street  thUft 
empty  glass  of  beer  was  still  standing  [the 
table  where  1  had  left  it. 

1  dumped  it  down  the  sink  and  turnl 
out  another  bottle.  This  time  I  was  M 
rupted  by  the  telephone. 

"Hello,"  I  said. 

"Hello,"  a  voice  I  didn't  recogni 
swered.   "Is  this  Fred  Malone?" 

"Yeah,  this  is  Fred  Malone.    Wti  c 
you  want?" 

"Are  you  the  detective?" 

Something  prickled  my  scalp.  "Hi,  no 
I'm  not  a  detective,"  I  said.    "Who's  m 

"This  is  Ed  Lansing,  from  the  Iril 
Tribune.  I'm  trying  to  get  in  touch  w  t 
Fred  Malone  who  was  mentioned  in  tlf 
pers  this  afternoon." 

"You've  got  the  wrong  guy,  Mr.  LaH 
The  paper  I  read  said  he  lived  up  on  | 
side  Drive." 

"That  story's  cockeyed.  There  arerfcj 
Fred  Malones  up  there." 

"Well."  I  said,  "the  one  you  wanfl 
here,  either." 

1  hung  up  without  saying  good-by,  1  k« 
up  a  number  in  the  book,  and  diaJfl 
"Herald  Tribune,"  a  voice  answered.    I 

"City  desk,"  I  said,  and  when  M 
through  1  soon  found  out  that  n<  k 
named  Ed  Lansing  was  writing  for  then* 

So  I  knew  somebody  was  looking  few 
and  I  figured  it  was  somebody  I  didn't  ft 
to  meet.  Not  right  then,  anyhow.  Ift 
my  badge  and  my  regulation  .38-calibm 
volver,  and  the  rest  of  my  police  geaifcn 
hid  them  all  in  a  laundry  hamper  i  tn 
bathroom.  Then  I  changed  into  sorrfl 
clothes,  checked  a  little  .32  automara 
mine  to  make  sure  it  was  loaded  an 
dropped  it  into  my  trouser  pocket. 

I  couldn't  waste  too  much  time,  ■ 
closed  the  windows,  finished  the  beer,  tU 
off  the  refrigerator — there  wasn't  an>  irti 
in  it  but  beer — and  went  out,  locking 
door  behind  me.  I  had  plenty  of  monejkm 
two  extra  clips  full  of  .32  bullets.  Theft 
key  I  hid  in  the  outside  hall. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  moil 
I  walked  to  the  nearest  intersection.  crflj 
the  street,  went  back  on  the  other  sidcul 
slumped  down  beside  some  garbage  c;  .ii 
a  dark  entry  way  opposite  my  apart  :ni 
Any  passer-by  who  saw  me  would  I 
thought  I  was  a  bum,  sleeping  off  a  jaf  1 1 

THE  big  black  car  came  along  in  .H 
ten  minutes.  Two  men  got  out.  AnJ 
stayed  inside,  at  the  wheel.  It  was  toop 
to  see  what  they  looked  like,  but  thtn] 
who  got  out  started  for  the  front  door.  I 
was  all  1  needed  to  know.  I  unrolled  nid 
from  my  hiding  place,  lurched  likith 
drunk  I  was  pretending  to  be,  and  stag.ll 
away.  A  quick  glance,  as  I  rounded  tht  or 
ner,  told  me  that  the  two  men  were  ju:P 
tering  the  vestibule.  I  could  imagine  I 
ringing  my  bell,  receiving  no  answerH 
then  breaking  the  front-door  lock  and  M 
upstairs. 

Fortunately,  there  was  nobody  usinfl 
phone  booth  in  the  drugstore.  The  nta 
precinct  house  answered  immediately.  Uj 
ten,"  I  said,  "this  is  Freddy  Malone.  n 
there  is  a  big  black  sedan  parked  rig  i 
front  of  my  house.  Two  guys  just  goB 
and  are  on  their  way  up  to  my  place.  I 
to  one  you  can  pick  them  up  for  bre;M 
and  entering,  violating  the  Sullivan  Act  n 
stealing  the  car  they  came  in." 

The  cop  at  the  desk  thanked  me  and  ■ 
up.  I'd  called  that  station  enough  soW 
knew  my  voice  and  knew  where  I  live(M 
didn't  waste  time  asking  questions.  WiH 
left  the  drugstore  I  walked  back  arounM 
corner  and  waited  until  two  plain  squacH 
whipped  past  me.  One  pulled  up  in  froil 
the  black  sedan,  the  other  went  alonjjl 
and  I  saw  dark  shapes  hurry  out. 
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I,  ent  back  to  the  drugstore  and  made 
i0er  call,  this  time  to  the  special  number 
c  strict  attorney  had  given  me. 
"  ;llo,"  I  said.  "This  is  Tim  Flynn." 
"inderstand,"  the  voice  at  the  other  end 
|c;"What  cooks?" 

'.mebody's  looking  for  me  at  my  apart- 
ci  but  I  got  out  ahead  of  them.  Two 
rrom  the  Sixth  Precinct  just  moved  in 

em.  Can  you  take  it  from  here?" 

fin  do,"  the  voice  said.   "Thanks." 

[ent  uptown  to  Pennsylvania  Station. 

,e  drugstore  I  bought  a  bottle  of  am- 

01.  in  another,  a   bottle   of  peroxide. 

I  rented  a  washroom  and  a  razor  in 

ation  and  went  to  work  on  my  head. 

e  shave,  three  hair  washings  and  about 


11 


iirs  later  I  walked  out,  a  changed 

My  hairline  had  receded  a  little,  my 

ows  were  thinner,  and  my  brown  hair 

he  damnedest  blond  mess  you  ever 

Blackie  Clegg  would  have  a  tough 

recognizing  me  now. 

er  a  quick  breakfast  I  beat  it  down- 

This  time  I  went  to  a  sleazy  place 

railed  itself  the  Royale  Hotel.    There 

:  anything   royal    about   it,   and   the 

part  was  purely  a  matter  of 

on.    Downstairs  there   was  a 

n,  and  a  small  room  off  to  one 

If  you  could  call  the  whole 

|  a  hotel,  I  guess  you  could  call 

mall  room  a  lobby. 

jgned  the  greasy  register  "Tim 

n,"  and  gave  Kansas  City  as 

ddress.  Tlie  stocky,  ugly-look- 

uy  behind  the  counter  squinted 

j  with  his  one  good  eye.   You 

tell  it  was  the  good  one  be- 

it  was  bloodshot.    The  other 

was  clear,  undissipated,  blue- 

ed  glass. 

low's  things  in  Kansas  City?" 
iked. 

lamned  if  I  know,  Jack,"  I  said. 

never  been  there  in  my  life." 

that  case,  I  can  give  you  a 

for  five  bucks  a  day,  take  it 

ave  it." 

hat  was  what  1  expected,  and  it 
all  right  with  me.  One-eye  fig- 
I  was  on  the  lam.  If  I  was,  I 
lid  be  willing  to  pay  five  bucks 

four-bit  room. 
low  much  a  week?" 
igure     it     out     for     yourself, 
dy.   Seven  times  five  comes  to  thirty- 
Ino?" 

rfake  it  thirty  by  the  week  and  I'll  take 
if  dropped  three  tens  on  the  counter  and 
eached  for  a  key  at  the  same  time  he 
ped  up  my  thirty. 

|oom  202  had  a  bed,  a  wardrobe,  a  table 
two  drawers,  a  chair,  and  a  window, 
tilation  was  something  they  h;id  some- 
re  else.  Offhand,  I'd  say  the  room  was 
fit  feet  long  and  seven  or  eight  feet 
I  dropped  gingerly  on  the  bed,  wig- 
around  to  dodge  the  worst  bumps,  and 
sound  asleep  in  five  minutes. 

-ONG  about  four  thirty  I  woke  up.    I 
went  downstairs  and  looked  into  the 
on  side.   It  got  the  afternoon  shade  and 
reasonably  cool  and  surprisingly  clean. 
wo  rough  but  friendly-looking  men  were 
Iding  at  the  bar,  drinking  beerand  talk- 
to  each  other.    I  stepped  up  about  three 
away  from  them  and  gave  my  order. 
lite  wine  and  beer." 

he  bartender  did  a  double-take.  Kind  of 
inned  surprise  popped  into  his  shoe-but- 
eyes  and  spread  over  his  face.   It  even 
ued  to  reflect  from  the  top  of  his  head. 
Eh  was  as  bald  and  shiny  and  polished  as 
ildfish  bowl.   He  got  the  beer  part  of  the 
Jr,  but  you  could  see  that  the  first  half 
trapped  him  off  base.   "What  was  that 
in?"  he  asked  gently. 
IVhite  wine  and  beer." 
You  want  I  should — maybe  sort  of  mix 
together?" 
No,"  1  said.  "I  want  the  wine  in  a  wine- 

id  the  beer  in  a  beer  glass." 

le  shook   his   shiny   head.    "Now  I've 

rd  everything."  he  said   sadly.    "Once 

|e  was  a  guy  came  in  here  and  ordered  a 

I'ger.  The  bartender  who  was  here  before 
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me  said  he  served  a  poosy  caffay  in  his  time. 
But  white  wine  "and  beer — never.  No  won- 
der I  got  no  hair.  Let's  see  what  we  have." 

One  of  the  two  men  laughed.  "That's 
okay.  Smoothie,  I  heard  of  it  before."  He 
turned  to  me,  smiling.  "You  must  be  in 
from  the  Northwest,  fella,"  he  began.  "1  re- 
member people  used  to  order  that  mix  when 
I  was  out  in  Portland." 

"That's  right,"  I  said.   "When  was  that?" 

"Last  part  of  the  war.  I  came  off  a  Lib- 
erty ship  in  Portland  and  stayed  on  the 
beach.   Got  a  job  in  the  shipyard." 

"Used  to  be  in  Seattle,  myself.  You  guys 
ever  been  there?" 

Neither  of  them  had.  "Haven't  been  there 
since  forty-two,"  1  continued.  "Worked  on 
the  docks.  Then  the  Army  got  me.  Never 
went  back.  Just  been  knocking  around,  here 
and  there."  The  bartender,  still  shaking  his 
bald  head,  slowly  put  the  two  glasses  on  the 
bar  and  I  sipped  the  wine. 

"Whatcha  doin'  now?"  the  other  man 
asked. 

"Keeping  my  mouth  shut  and  looking  for 
work." 

"Sorry."  The  man  went  back  to  his  beer. 


'Okay,  I'll  meet  you  for 
lunch  at  one  o'clock.  What 
time    will    you    be    there?" 
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"That's  okay,"  I  smiled,  moving  over  a 
little.  "It  isn't  anything  too  serious.  What's 
chances  of  getting  jobs  around  here?" 

"That's  about  it,"  the  first  one,  a  tall  guy 
with  red  hair,  freckles  and  huge  hands 
chimed  in.  "That's  about  all  there  is — 
chances.  You  shape  up  in  the  morning  and 
you  shape  up  again  after  lunch,  and  you 
ta"kc  a  chance  on  getting  a  job." 

1  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  They 
were  longshoremen.  In  New  York,  long- 
shoremen generally  report  to  certain  docks 
twice  a  day,  once  at  five  minutes  to  eight  and 
then,  if  they  didn't  get  a  job  the  first  time, 
at  five  minutes  to  one.  That's  what's  known 
as  the  "shape-up." 

It  has  been  called  a  vicious  system. 
Maybe  five  hundred  men  report  for  a  job 
that  needs  no  more  than  one  hundred.  Who 
gets  picked?  If  the  waterfront  is  full  of 
racketeers,  and  if  the  hiring  foreman  is  in 
with  them,  then  the  longshoremen  who  work 
are  all  too  often  the  ones  who  kick  back  part 
of  their  pay. 

The  big  guy  with  red  hair  talked  like  a 
man  who  wasn't  kicking  back. 

"I  still  got  a  little  bit  of  money  left,"  I 
said.  "How  about  me  buying  a  beer?"  The 
bartender  caught  my  nod  and  hurried  to 
draw  three  beers  before  1  mentioned  more 
white  wine.   "My  name's  Tim  Flynn  " 

"Thanks,  Flynn,"  the  redhead  said.  "This 
here  is  Hank  Farmer.  My  name's  Clancy, 
and  I'm  just  as  big  an  Irishman  as  you  are." 

We  shook  hands  all  around,  and  they 
thanked  me  for  the  beer. 

Inside  of  an  hour  we  were  all  great  pals. 
Clancy  and  Farmer  said  they  were — as  I 
knew — longshoremen.  After  talking  about 
my  chances,  we  decided  that  I  was  big 
enough  to  be  a  longshoreman  too. 

•Tell  you  what,"  Clancy  said.    "First  of 


all  you  gotta  join  the  union.  Tomorrow's 
Friday.  We'll  all  be  down  to  the  union  hall 
early  to  pay  our  dues.  Meet  us  there  and 
we'll  show  you  how  to  get  a  book,  and  then 
you  can  shape  up  with  the  rest  of  us." 

That  sounded  good  to  me,  so  we  made  a 
date  for  the  next  morning  and  they  shoved 
off. 

You  could  get  food,  of  a  sort,  at  the  Roy- 
ale  Hotel,  but  I  wanted  more  than  ham 
sandwiches.  There  were  some  pretty  good 
places  on  Fourteenth  Street,  I  knew,  so  I 
went  up  there,  bought  a  paper,  picked  out  a 
restaurant,  and  ordered  a  huge  dinner. 

YESTERDAY'S  double  murder  was  still 
front-page  news.  The  D.A.  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  if  Fred  Malone  had  been  on 
his  toes  it  would  never  have  happened.  Only 
the  fact  that  Malone  had  a  good  record  had 
prevented  his  immediate  dismissal. 

Some  reporter  had  looked  up  Harrison 
Montgomery,  the  little  witness  who  had  told 
me  what  he  saw,  and  had  a  story  about  him. 
"1  heard  three  shots,"  Mr.  Montgomery 
said.  "I  could  feel  one  of  them  whistle  right 
past  my  head.  Then  I  saw  a  big  man,  with 
black  hair  and  a  broken  nose,  stand- 
ing behind  an  automobile  with  a 
pistol  in  his  hand.  I've  been  seeing 
his  face  in  my  dreams  ever  since.  I 
hope  I  never  see  him  anyplace  else 
— nightmares  are  bad  enough." 

There  was  a  picture  of  Harrison 
Montgomery  and  his  wife  and  two 
kids,  standing  outside  their  house  in 
Queens. 

Montgomery  seemed  to  be  the 
big  hero,  while  I  was  the  big  goat. 
The  name  "Blackie  Clegg"  wasn't 
mentioned.  He  was  still  referred 
to  as  an  "unknown  killer."  I  leafed 
through  the  rest  of  the  paper  but 
didn't  find  anything  about  three 
men  being  arrested  at  my  address 
on  Sullivan  Street  the  night  before. 
Evidently  the  district  attorney  was 
keeping  that  under  his  hat. 

The  only  thing  left  in  the  paper 
was  Dick  Tracy,  and  I  wished 
Blackie  Clegg  would  drop  into  my 
lap  as  easily  as  Tracy's  crooks 
dropped  into  his. 

I  went  back  to  the  bar  at  the 
Royale  and  my  wine-and-beer  rou- 
tine, keeping  my  ears  open.  There 
was  always  a  chance  to  pick  up  some  in- 
formation if  a  couple  of  drunks  started 
talking  too  much.  But  nobody  got  drunk, 
and  nobody  talked. 

That  nigtit  I  slept  well.  The  Royale 
Hotel  was  just  as  quiet  as  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  There  wasn't  any  gunfire  in  the 
halls,  no  murders,  no  nothing  except  a  few 
trucks  rolling  along  West  Street.  .  .  . 

But  murder  was  being  planned  while  the 
city  slept.  Maybe,  if  I  had  known.  1  could 
have  done  something  about  it.  But  only  a 
few  people  were  in  on  the  planning,  and  I 
wasn't  scheduled  to  meet  them  until  it  was 
too  late. 

At  seven  thirty  Friday  morning,  as  Har- 
rison Montgomery,  the  little  picture  framer 
from  Queens,  walked  out  of  his  house  to- 
ward the  bus  station,  somebody  shot  him 
through  the  head  and  escaped  in  a  black 
coupe.  The  car  was  found  half  an  hour 
later,  abandoned.  It  had  been  stolen  the 
night  before. 

Harrison  Montgomery  had  seen  Blackie 
Clegg.  Mike  Rizuki  had  seen  Blackie  Clegg, 
too. 

So  had  I. 

But  while  that  coup6  was  sitting  outside 
Montgomery's  house  waiting  for  him  to  fin- 
ish his  breakfast,  I  was  getting  a  union  book 
which  would  entitle  me  to  shape  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  dock-wallopers. 

Clancy  met  me  and  took  me  in  to  the 
union's  twenty-fifth  assistant  secretary,  or 
whatever  he  was.  He  took  my  name,  my 
address,  my  Social  Security  number,  and 
my  money.  For  that  I  got  a  union  book. 
Then  I  had  to  pay  a  month's  dues  in  ad- 
vance. For  that  I  got  a  button. 

Then  I  got  told  to  shape  up  at  Pier  47  if 
I  wanted  to  work,  or  to  go  to  hell  if  I  didn't: 
(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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Mister,  here's  a  tire  with  so  many 
extra-mileage  features  that  we  ac- 
tually guarantee  it  unconditionally  for  18 
months  against  all  road  hazards.  Only  in 
Armstrong  Tires  will  you  find  such  sen- 
sational years-ahead  features:  (l)  Rhino- 
Flex  carcass  —  with  tougher,  built-in 
"flex-ability"  which  absorbs  the  worst 
road  shocks  and  snaps  back  for  more! 
(2)  Amazing  "Heat-treated"  cords — resist 
blow-outs!  (3)  Polarubber — gives  30% 
more  safe  mileage!  These  are  the  features, 
mister,  that  make  Armstrong  your  best 
tire  buy.  Ride  on  them  once,  and  you'll 
ride  on  Armstrongs  for  life.  Next  time, 
be  dollar-wise.  See  your  Armstrong 
dealer.  Armstrong  Rubber  Company.  Plants: 
West  Haven  16,  Conn.,  Natchez,  Miss., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Export  Division:  20  East 
50th  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

FREE!  For  more  safe  mileage,  send  fo'r  your 
copy  of  Armstrong's  informative  booklet, 
"Unconditionally  Guaranteed".  Write  Today! 
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By  GERTRUDE  SCHWEITZER 
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What  happens  when  a  young  man  comes  home  to  meet 
his  father's  young  wife?  What  happens  when  he  hates 
his  father  and  when  Laura,  the  new  wife,  is  very  lovely? 
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HE  STOOD  at  the  rail  and  tried  to  pick  out 
his  father  from  the  swarms  of  people  wait- 
ing at  the  dock,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
make  out  any  particular  face  in  that  sea  of  faces. 
He  had  wanted  very  much  to  see  them  before  they 
saw  him — his  father  and  his  father's  new  wife — so 
that  he  could  prepare  himself  a  little  for  the  meet- 
ing. It  would  be  a  difficult  enough  business  any- 
way. With  a  woman  whom  he  had  never  laid  eyes 
on,  about  whom  he  knew  practically  nothing — his 
father  was  no  letter  writer,  and  his  description  had 
told  Philip  very  little — it  was  a  frightening  busi- 
ness. 

Philip  had  really  been  trying  very  hard  to  adjust 
himself  to  the  whole  idea,  ever  since  his  father's  let- 
ter had  reached  him  at  his  pension  in  Paris,  but  it 
was  a  long  time  since  he  had  been  good  at  adjust- 
ing himself. 

"It  would  please  me  if  you  would  give  up  your 
summer  plans  for  mountain  climbing  in  Switzer- 
land and  come  home  instead,"  the  letter  had  said. 
"Laura  and  I  would  love  to  have  you  here  for  the 
wedding." 

Well,  he  had  compromised.  He  had  not  come 
back  to  America  in  time  for  the  wedding — his  fa- 
ther should  have  known  better  than  to  ask  him — 
but  he  was  here  now,  six  months  later,  with  the 
summer's  climbing  behind  him  and  another  term 
finished  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  would  stay  on  Long 
Island  for  a  month  and  then  go  back  to  France, 
and  that  was  as  much,  he  thought,  as  could  be  ex- 
pected of  him. 

They  were  putting  down  the  gangplank  now,  but 
Philip  remained  at  the  rail,  still  trying  to  find  his 
father  in  the  crowd.  A  girl  in  a  hat  of  artificial 
violets,  ridiculously  inappropriate  for  December, 
stood  next  to  him  and  made  some  comment  about 
how  thrilling  it  all  was. 

He  muttered  an  answer,  only  half  looking  at  her. 
Just  about  the  age  Bonnie  would  have  been  now  .  .  . 

He  knew  the  girl  was  watching  him.  He  had  the 
kind  of  dark,  sensitive  good  looks  that  appealed  to 
women — the  lean  young  face  with  its  restless  black 
eyes  and  the  gentle  mouth  that  could,  in  a  moment, 
lose  its  sweetness  and  become  hard.  But  when  he 
continued  to  ignore  the  girl  in  the  violet  hat,  she 
finally  left  the  rail  and  went  away. 

The  tension  went  out  of  him  slowly.  There  was 
no  escape  from  it,  of  course,  unless  he  entered  a 
monastery,  and  he  hadn't  the  temperament  for  that. 
The  world  was  full  of  girls,  and  he  could  not  alto- 
gether avoid  them.  He  had  thought  it  might  be  bet- 
ter in  Paris,  but  it  had  been  no  better,  not  that  part 
of  it.  Every  girl  who  was  young  and  alive,  whether 
she  was  American  or  French,  made  him  think  of 
Bonnie,  young  Bonnie,  who  was  dead. 

"Philip!   Look — there  he  is!   Philip!  Phil!" 

He  heard  his  father's  voice  from  directly  beneath 
him  and  then  he  looked  down  and  saw  the  old  man 
pushing  his  way  to  the  front  of  the  crowd,  waving 
and  smiling.  Not  an  old  man  at  all,  of  course.  He 
would  never  be  an  old  man.  He  was  one  of  those 
rare  ones  with  a  certain  charm,  a  vitality,  a  mag- 


'I  think  you  ought  to  give  me  more  of  a  chance, 
Philip.  Perhaps  you  could  grow  to  like  me  in 
time  and  you  wouldn't  mind  my  living  here' 


netism,  which  he  would  never  lose.  As  lean  as 
Philip  he  was,  with  the  same  dark,  sensitive  face. 

He  was  laughing  now  as  he  looked  up  at  Philip. 
"Aren't  you  going  to  get  off?"  he  shouted.  "Come 
on,  boy!   Come  on!" 

It  occurred  to  Philip  that  his  father  was  very 
eager  to  see  him,  but  somehow  that  didn't  matter 
to  him.  He  began  to  move  slowly  toward  the  gang- 
plank. He  still  could  not  see  the  woman,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  stand  there  any  longer,  now  that  his 
father  had  caught  sight  of  him. 

His  heart  began  to  pound  slowly  and  painfully. 
"She's  a  bit  younger  than  I  am,"  his  father  had 
written,  with  what  Philip  had  felt  to  be  deliberate 
ambiguity.  Philip  had  seen  young  girls  enchanted 
by  his  father.  Even  Bonnie,  in  the  beginning,  had 
thought  him  fascinating.  But  if  he  had  actually 
married  one  of  them,  if  he  had  inflicted  that  on 
Philip,  along  with  everything  else  .  .  .  Well,  Philip 
thought,  as  he  walked  down  the  gangplank,  I  don't 
have  to  stay  the  three  weeks — I  can  take  the  next 
boat  back  .  .  . 

In  another  moment,  his  father  had  him  by  the 
arm.  "Phil,  what  a  long  time  it's  been!  It's  good  to 
have  you  back.  You're  still  too  thin,  aren't  you? 
But  Ella  will  soon  fix  that.  She's  been  cooking  and 
baking  all  morning.  The  house  hasn't  smelled  so 
good  since  you  left."  If  Philip  had  not  known  his 
father  so  well,  he  would  have  thought  he  was  nerv- 
ous. "And  now,  my  boy,  come  and  meet  Laura. 
She's  waiting  back  at  the  customs — wanted  us  to 
have  the  first  minutes  alone." 

1AURA  stood  watching  them  approach,  a  tall, 
j  slender  girl  in  a  mink  coat,  with  no  hat  on  the 
red-brown  hair  that  she  wore  in  a  coronet  of  braids. 
At  first  glance  Philip  thought  that  he  had  been  right, 
that  his  father's  wife  was  very  young,  no  more  than 
twenty-five  perhaps.  He  saw  that  she  was  beautiful, 
that  her  eyes  were  cool  and  luminous  and  her  mouth 
warm  and  sweet,  and  he  felt  the  familiar  tight  pain 
because  she  was  here,  young  and  vital  and  lovely, 
and  Bonnie  was  forever  gone. 

Then  she  said,  "Hello,  Philip,"  in  a  soft,  rich 
voice  and  she  held  out  both  hands  to  him  and 
raised  her  head  so  that  the  light  struck  it  full  on, 
and  he  saw  that  she  was  not  a  girl  at  all,  but  a 
woman  in  her  middle  thirties. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  boat  had  neared  the 
harbor,  he  relaxed  a  little.  He  said,  "Hello,  Laura," 
and  then,  because  he  suddenly  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing nice  to  her,  "I've  been  looking  forward  to 
meeting  you."  He  smiled,  and  there  was  not  the 
tautness  on  his  face  now.  "Trust  Dad  to  pick  a 
winner." 

His  father  looked  tremendously  pleased.  As  soon 
as  Philip  had  finished  with  the  customs,  the  old  man 
took  each  of  them  by  the  arm  and  led  them  to  the 
car,  talking  eagerly  about  plans  for  the  future 
months.  He  talked  as  though  he  expected  Philip  to 
stay,  though  Philip  had  made  it  quite  clear  in  his 
letter  that  he  was  going  back  to  Paris  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks.  No  doubt  the  old  man  thought  that 
once  he  got  him  here  he  could  charm  him  into  stav- 
ing, the  way  he  had  always  charmed  everyone  else. 
But  Philip  was  not  like  the  others;  Philip  was  im- 
mune. 

The  car  that  waited  for  them  was  new,  a  long. 
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metallic-green  sedan,  all  glittering  with 
chrome. 

"How  do  you  like  her?"  his  father  asked. 

"Nice  job." 

"Want  to  try  her?" 

Philip  stiffened,  stepping  awfty  from  the 
keys  that  his  father  jangled  gently.  "No. 
thanks,"  he  mumbled.  "I'll  relax  in  the 
back." 

He  saw  Laura  give  him  a  quick  glance 
before  she  stepped  in  beside  his  father,  and 
he  thought  with  bitterness  that  his  father 
could  have  waited  and  let  her  find  out  for 
herself  the  fact  that  Philip  did  not  care  to 
drive,  that  there  was  something  a  little  pe- 
culiar about  him. 

Peculiar!  he  thought,  leaning  his  head 
back  against  the  seat  and  closing  his  eyes. 
Was  it  peculiar  never  to  want  to  drive  a  car 
again,  when  the  last  time  your  hands  had 
been  on  a  wheel,  you  had  driven  the  girl 
you  loved  to  her  death?  Bonnie,  he  thought, 
and  saw  it  all  over  again,  as  he  had  seen  it 
for  so  many  months,  so  many  sleepless 
nights.  He  had  been  driving  too  fast,  he 
had  taken  the  curve  too  fast,  and  the  tree 
had  suddenly  been  there,  black  and  huge 
before  the  windshield.  Then,  afterward 
there  had  been  Bonnie  lying  on  the  grass 
with  her  golden  hair  falling  across  her  pale 
forehead  and  her  eyes  closed  as  though  in 
sleep. 

He  stirred  and  sat  up  and  saw  his  father's 
smile  in  the  rearview  mirror. 

"We're  having  steak  for  dinner,  Phil. 
How  long  is  it  since  you've  had  a  good 
sirloin?" 

"It's  good  coffee  I've  missed  most,"  Philip 
said,  "but  I  know  that's  one  thing  I'll  never 
get  from  Ella.  She  can't  brew  a  cup  worth 
drinking." 

Laura  spoke  softly,  for  almost  the  first 
time  since  they  had  left  the  dock.  "I'll  make 
it  for  you,  Philip,"  she  said.  "I  make  the 
best  coffee  you've  ever  tasted." 

Instantly  he  was  ashamed  of  his  churlish- 
ness. He  sat  forward  a  little  and  tried  to 
make  small  talk,  and  in  a  few  moments  he 
had  them  both  laughing  over  an  experience 
he  had  had  in  a  cafe  before  he  had  learned 
enough  idiomatic  French  to  feel  at  home 
in  Paris. 

Laura  looked  at  him  over  her  shoulder 
for  a  moment  and  then  smiled  up  at  his  fa- 
ther. "He  has  your  humor  and  charm." 

Philip  knew  what  nonsense  that  was.  but 
still  he  felt  pleased.  He  grinned  and  shook 
his  head.  "No,  you're  wrong,  Laura,"  he 
said.  "I'm  a  pretty  sullen  brute.  You'll 
find  out." 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him  again.  "I 
don't  think  so,"  she  said.  "I  think  we're 
going  to  get  along  very  well."  .  .  . 

AFTER  they  were  home — after  Ella  had 
.  thrown  her  plump  brown  arms  around 
him  and  made  him  taste  a  ginger  cookie  and 
after  he  had  looked  at  some  of  the  new 
books  in  the  library — he  went  to  his  room 
to  unpack. 

He  had  always  loved  his  room.  He  had 
been  a  solitary  boy,  enjoying  his  own  pur- 
suits, his  own  dreams,  behind  the  closed 
door  of  this  place  that  belonged  to  him 
alone.  Now  as  he  entered  it  he  allowed 
himself  to  feel  for  the  first  time  a  pleasura- 
ble sense  of  home-coming.  But  in  a  little 
while  his  father  came  and  knocked. 

"Mind  if  I  come  in  for  a  minute?  Laura's 
making  the  coffee  for  you."  He  sat  on  the 
bed  and  looked  at  Philip  with  that  easy 
smile  of  his,  and  Philip  wondered  whether 
he  could  actually  have  forgotten  all  the 
bitterness  between  them  or  was  just  deter- 
mined to  ignore  it.  "Tell  me  what  you  think 
of  her."  he  said. 

"She's  as  beautiful  and  charming  as  I'd 
expect  any  woman  you'd  select  to  be." 
Philip  said.  And  then,  before  he  could  stop 
himself,  he  said,  "But  I  thought  she'd  be 
younger.    You  usually  like  them  younger." 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  say 
such  things.  He  was  going  to  be  home  for 
such  a  short  while,  and  he  had  intended  to 
be  agreeable. 

"She  seems  very  young  to  me."  His  father 
said.    "There  are  eight  years  between  us." 

Philip  turned  away  to  the  window.  There 


were  twenty-five  years  between  you  and 
Bonnie,  he  thought. 

His  father  spoke  softly.  "Aren't  you  any 
happier,  Phil?" 

Philip  looked  through  the  window  at  the 
winter  streets.  "I'm  all  right,"  he  said 
harshly.  After  a  minute  he  heard  the  door 
close  quietly. 

He  could  feel  himself  beginning  to  trem- 
ble. He  should  not  have  come  back  at  all. 
It  was  no  good.  Everything  brought  back 
his  bitterness.  It  would  be  better  for  him 
just  to  leave  at  once. 

WHEN  there  was  a  second  knock  on  his 
door,  he  did  not  answer  it.  Let  his 
father  think  what  he  liked. 

But  this  time  it  was  not  his  father  at  the 
door.  "Philip,  it's  Laura.  I've  brought  your 
coffee." 

He  opened  the  door,  and  she  came  in 
with  a  steaming  pot  and  a  cup  and  saucer 
on  a  tray.  She  had  changed  into  something 
blue  and  softly  flowing,  and  when  she  sat 
down  in  a  straight  chair  and  watched  him 
sip  the  coffee,  once  again  he  was  amazed 
at  her  grace  and  at  her  beauty  and  her  calm. 


until  we  found  a  place  where  we  didn't  need 
his  consent.  I  wasn't  twenty-one,  you  see." 
Philip  turned  away  from  her.  "We  didn't 
get  far,"  he  said.   "I  drove  into  a  tree." 

She  said  nothing  for  a  minute.  She  did 
not  protest  or  say  she  was  sorry.  When  she 
finally  spoke,  it  was  to  ask  him  to  tell  her 
about  Bonnie.    "What  was  she  like?" 

He  began  to  speak  of  Bonnie,  without 
embarrassment,  without  the  shyness  that  he 
so  often  suffered  when  he  spoke  of  some- 
thing that  really  mattered. 

"She  was  eighteen,"  he  said.  "She  was 
sweet.  She  was — I  don't  know — wonderful 
is  the  only  word,  I  guess.  Her  eyes  were 
very  blue  and  she  had  blond  hair  that  she 
wore  cut  straight  all  around,  with  bangs. 
She  used  to  say  she  knew  it  wasn't  the  fash- 
ion but  she  thought  it  suited  her.  That's 
how  she  was — not  like  anybody  else." 

For  a  minute  he  couldn't  go  on,  and 
Laura  sat  quietly,  waiting.  Then  he  told 
her  how  he  and  Bonnie  had  met  at  a  col- 
lege dance.  Bonnie  had  been  there  with 
someone  else,  but  she  had  spent  the  whole 
evening  with  Philip  and  danced  every  dance 
with  him.    And  with  Bonnie  he  had  sud- 
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He  drank  standing  up.  He  had  taken  off 
his  jacket  and  tie  and  his  hair  was  rumpled. 
Laura  looked  at  him  and  laughed  a  little. 

"Sit  down,"  she  said.  "Do  you  always 
look  ready  to  leap  off  somewhere?  Sit 
down." 

He  sat.  "This  is  wonderful  coffee,"  he 
said.  "Thanks."  He  drained  the  cup  and 
got  up  again.  "First  decent  cup  of  coffee 
I've  ever  had  in  this  house." 

"I'll  make  it  for  you  all  the  time,  then." 

He  stood  in  front  of  her.  "I'm  not  going 
to  be  here  all  the  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I'm  going  back  as  soon  as  I  can  get  a  boat." 

She  looked  back  at  him  steadily.  "I 
think  you  ought  to  give  me  more  of  a 
chance.  Philip.  Perhaps  you  could  like  me 
in  time,  perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind  my  liv- 
ing here." 

"It  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  you,"  he 
said,  setting  down  the  cup  and  saucer  with 
a  clatter.  "I  don't  need  any  time  to  like 
you.   I  liked  you  the  minute  I  saw  you." 

"What  is  it,  then?  Why  do  you  want  to 
leave?" 

She  sat  with  her  hands  so  quiet,  looking 
at  him  with  that  cool,  wise  gaze,  and  all  at 
once  he  wanted  to  tell  her.  He  had  never 
told  anyone,  but  he  wanted  to  tell  her,  his 
father's  wife. 

"Don't  you  know  about  it?"  he  asked  her. 
"Hasn't  he  told  you  anything  about  Bon- 
nie?" 

"Just  that  you  were  in  love  with  a  girl 
and  wanted  to  marry  her,  and  that  she  was 
killed." 

"We  were  on  our  way  to  be  married.  Dad 
didn't  approve,  so  we  were  going  to  drive 


denly  found  a  new  kind  of  confidence,  so 
that  he  had  danced  well  and  talked  well 
and  been  charming  and  amusing  just  as  his 
father  was.  Perhaps  it  was  because  she 
expected  him  to  do  things  well,  he  told 
Laura.  She  admired  him  and  seemed  to 
lean  on  him,  and  it  made  him  strong  and 
capable  and  assured  in  a  way  he  had  never 
been  before. 

They  had  loved  each  other  from  the  be- 
ginning, but  it  was  a  while  before  he  so 
much  as  kissed  her.  He  had  wanted  her  to 
realize  that  this  was  nothing  light  or  casual 
to  him,  that  she  was  different,  more  impor- 
tant to  him  than  any  girl  he  had  ever 
known. 

Philip  stopped  talking.  He  could  not  tell 
Laura  the  rest,  of  course.  He  could  not  tell 
her  how  he  had  come  home  one  day  and 
heard  voices  in  the  library,  his  father's  soft 
and  Bonnie's  strained  and  shrill,  and  how 
Bonnie  had  come  running  out  as  he  stood 
there,  the  tears  not  yet  dry  on  her  cheeks, 
and  her  soft  hair  tumbled. 

Later  she  had  clung  to  him  and  said, 
"Your  father — Oh,  Phil,  your  father — " 
Her  voice  was  trembling  so  that  he  could 
scarcely  make  out  the  words.  She  kept  say- 
ing, "Oh,  Phil,  oh,  Phil — "  over  and  over. 

In  his  horror  and  grief  and  anger,  he  had 
wanted  to  confront  his  father  at  once,  but 
she  had  begged  him  not  to.  "What's  the 
use?  It  will  only  make  everything  too  em- 
barrassing and  awful  for  everybody  if  he 
knows  you  know.   Let's  forget  it,  Phil." 

Forget  it!  He  would  never  forget  any 
of  it. 

Laura  poured  him  another  cup  of  coffee. 


She  did  not  tell  him  that  he  was  youn 
he  would  get  over  it,  that  he  woul  : 
someone  else.   Somehow  he  had  kno>  it 
would  not  say  these  trite  and  stupid  irj> 

"You've  had  a  bad  time,"  she  sail  am) 
the  rich  sympathy  in  her  voice  warmehju 
He  wished  he  could  have  told  her  C 
thing,  all  of  it,  so  that  she  might  undeu« 
the  real  hurt,  the  really  ugly  truth.  Sl[*i 
the  one  person  he  wanted  to  tell,  a  |  tl 
one  above  all  others  to  whom  he  coii  001 
speak. 

"Don't  go  tomorrow."    She  hande  him 
the  coffee,  smiling  at  him.    "You'v([ifj| 
going  away.    You've  been  away  air  st 
year,  haven't  you?   Ever  since  it  hapucdi 
Well,  give  home  a  chance  now.  Giva 
chance,  your  father  and  me." 

Philip  looked  at  her,  and  then  hked 
down  at  the  cup.    He  wanted  to  sa>  i m 
can  my  father  help  me,  when  it's  he    o 
to  blame  for  what  happened? 

He  thought  again  of  that  last  nij ,  < 
his  father  standing  behind  the  librar  i« 
with  his  fingers  resting  on  the  polisht  I 
face.  Always  when  Philip  remembi.  I 
he  saw  the  long,  spread  fingers,  white  I 
tips  from  the  pressure. 

"I'll  never  give  my  consent,  Philij  hi 
father  had  said.   "I'm  sorry." 

"But  why?  All  I  ask  is  that  you  tin 
why." 

His  father  had  looked  at  him  with  til 
of  pity  which  left  Philip  weak  with  iga 
and  with  humiliation.  "I  have  toldm 
Phil.  You're  too  young  to  know  youwfl 
mind.  In  a  year  you'll  be  twenty-or  I 
you  can  do  as  you  like,  but  until  the  Ft 
responsible  for  you  and  I  have  to  sa;».' 

Philip's  fury  had  broken  then.  "I  km 
why  you  don't  want  me  to  marry  Boie, 
he  said.  "I  know  the  real  reason,  ft 
want  her  for  yourself.  You  think  na 
have  another  year,  maybe  it  will  sti!  a: 
pen  the  way  you  want  it  to.  But  U 
wrong.  Because  we're  going  to  be  m|| 
right  away.  There  are  places  where  Ion 
have  to  be  twenty-one." 

As  he  ran  out  of  the  house,  to  tl  ca 
where  Bonnie  waited,  he  had  heard  kfl 
ther's  voice  calling  his  name  agaiiflB 
again.  But  he  had  not  stopped.  H  ha 
plunged  into  the  car  and  seized  the  I 
with  trembling  hands  and  gone  teari  a 
into  the  night.  An  hour  later,  becaifl 
what  his  father  had  done  to  him,  Etn 
was  dead. 

"Don't    look   so   haunted.    Don't  I 
about    it   any   more,"   Laura's   voice  ail 
softly.    He  had  almost  forgotten  sh  *i 
there. 

LAURA  got  up  and  went  over  to  th  be* 
j  where  his  luggage  lay  open,  the  cfl 
half  in  and  half  out.  She  picked  up  <■ 
several  records,  carefully  packed  amoU 
undershirts,  and  looked  at  it. 

"Dixieland  jazz!"  she  exclaimed.  "iM 
old  one.   Where  did  you  get  it?" 

He  moved  to  her  side,  looking  at  tha 
ord  over  her  shoulder.  He  laughedffll 
Paris,  of  all  places.  In  a  funny  littleM! 
full  of  all  kinds  of  secondhand  Am<M 
stuff.  1  brought  it  home  to  try  on  a  I 
good  phonograph." 

"I  haven't  heard  that  kind  of  mul 
years,"  she  said,  and  he  thought  she  soilS 
almost  wistful. 

He  looked  at  her.  "You  like  this  kifl 
music?" 

"Yes,  oh,  yes,  I  do.  Could  we  listlfl 
it?"    She  smiled  at  him. 

He  laughed.  "What  a  girl  you  are.  <■ 
on!"  He  took  her  hand  in  one  of  hi«l 
the  record  in  the  other  and  pulled  her  ptl 
door.  There  he  paused  a  minute  and  l<  « 
at  her.  "I  don't  think  I'll  go  tomoBI 
after  all,"  he  said.  "I  think  I'll  sK 
while."  .  . . 

It  was  the  last  place,  here  at  home 
his  father  was,  that  Philip  had  ever  exr.1 
to  be  happy  again.  But  as  the  days  pi 
he  began  to  feel  more. and  more  alh| 
began  to  laugh  more,  and  enjoy 
pleasures,  and  the  bad  memories  faded! 
tie.  He  felt  almost  normal,  except  tb| 
still  could  not  drive  a  car. 
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Howed  it  all.  he  knew,  to  Laura.  She 
vt  p  most  of  her  days  to  him  while  his 
th  was  at  the  office.  She  went  with  him 
|j;n  to  jazz  bands,  and  to  the  theater, 
d  ok  long  walks  with  him  in  the  snow, 
ti  him  talk  when  he  wanted  to,  talking 
s  when  he  felt  like  listening.  He  had 
er  lone  since  Bonnie  died,  but  he  was  not 
anany  more. 

;i  said  something  to  him  once  about 
«>  speaking  of  it  as  a  thing  she  had  long 
o  ist.  It  was  late  afternoon  and  they 
r  itting  in  the  living  room  with  only  the 
fci'rom  the  fire  that  Philip  had  made, 
jbgs  had  burned  down  now,  and  the 
M/as  soft  on  her  face,  so  that  she  looked 
s  had  looked  to  him  the  first  moment 
tldock,  almost  his  own  age. 
nu're  young,"  he  said.  "In  all  the  ways 
tt  ount,  certainly.  And  anyhow  you 
v  ,uch  beauty  that  nobody  could  look 
V  and  think  of  age." 
S  said,  'Thank  you,  Philip.  I  don't  be- 
«  ven  Gay  has  ever  said  anything  nicer 


I  was  always  bringing  in  his  father.  It 
I  is  the  only  flaw  in  their  times  together. 

jrse  she  could  not  know  how  he  felt. 
I  d  avoided  being  alone  with  his  father, 
l  had  been  very  courteous  to  him,  very 
B  nt,  because  he  knew  Laura  would 
L  herself  for  any  friction, 
fty  father  is  much  better  at  saying  the 
■  thing  than  I  am,"  he  told  her.  "It 
Ifee  wonderful  to  be  born  with  charm, 
Jjw  that  anything  you  do  or  say  will 
lout  right  and  enchant  everybody." 
J  looked  at  him  oddly,  her  gray  eyes 
fjwed  a  little.  "I  don't  believe  Gay 
os  it  at  all,"  she  said.  "I  don't  believe 
i  nks  about  it.  He's  just  interested  in 
kthing,  he  just  enjoys  life  and  people. 
t,  his  charm." 
by  heard  him  come  in  at  that  moment, 

g  with  his  light,  springy  step.  "Hello, 
wo,"  he  said.    He  gave  Philip  a  little 

and  took  both  Laura's  hands,  kissing 

d  then  standing  off  and  looking  from 
D  the  other.  "You  know,  if  1  were  a 
;er  seeing  you  both  like  this,  I'd  say 
(were  exactly  the  same  age."  He 
ed.  "You  haven't  been  playing  tricks 
|e,  my  dear?  You've  not  just  turned 
ly-one,  and  pretended  to  be  older." 
\/t  been  telling  her  the  same  thing," 
)  said  with  a  faint  smile.  "I  think  she's 
kg  us  in." 

kira  got  up,  away  from  the  fire,  and 
«ed  on  the  lights.  She  said,  "You  men 
iping  to  turn  my  head,"  and  she  smiled, 
•hilip  thought  her  voice  sounded  un- 
lal. 

ifew  nights  later  she  gave  a  little  im- 
iptu  party  for  some  of  Philip's  friends, 
(e  he  had  not  seen  since  he  had  gone 
,  and  girls  he  had  never  met  before, 
Js  of  the  others, 
ilip  danced.    He  had  not  danced  in  a 

He  danced  and  he  talked  and  he  felt 

l»ry  because  these  girls  were  alive  and 

lie  was  not.   He  could  think  of  Bonnie 

ly  now,  without  anguish. 

i  saw  Laura  dancing  with  his  father, 

later  he  saw  her  slip  into  the  kitchen 

k.  He  murmured  something  to  the  girl 

'as  with,  and  followed  her.    She  was 

ng  Ella  load  a  tray  with  sandwiches. 

eems  nice  to  have  a  young  folks'  party 

lis  house  again,"   Ella   said.    "1   miss 

es." 

e  went  out  with  the  tray,  and  Philip 

Ito  Laura,  "It  was  good  of  you  to  ar- 

t  this  for  me.    You've  done  so  much 

Tie.    I'm   not  the  same  person   I  was 

i  I  came  home,  and  it's  all  because  of 
■ 

m  glad,  Philip."  She  was  arranging 
es  on  a  tray,  and  she  looked  at  him 
her  shoulder  and  smiled  a  little  and 
went  back  to  the  glasses.  "Are  you 
hg  a  good  time?"  she  asked  him. 
i  said  softly  to  the  back  of  her  head, 
you  mean,  am  I  enjoying  the  sweet 
ig  things  you've  invited  for  my  enter- 
nent,  no,  I'm  not." 

le  looked  concerned.  "Oh,  Philip,  you 
-?" 
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"No,"  he  broke  in,  "It's  not  that.  It's 
just  that  they're  so — so  shallow,  so  young. 
The  way  they  laugh,  the  things  they  talk 
about."  He  took  a  deep  breath.  "1  guess  it's 
the  comparison.  I've  had  such  superior  com- 
panionship these  past  few  weeks." 

She  seemed  to  be  busying  herself  unnec- 
essarily with  the  glasses.  "Come  now,  my 
boy.  that's  enough  of  your  flattery,"  she 
said  lightly,  without  looking  up.  "You  run 
along  to  the  young  people,  where  you  be- 
long." 

"Why  are  you  so  condescending  all  of  a 
sudden?  Laura — "  His  voice  sounded  too 
loud  in  his  own  ears.  He  lowered  it,  his 
heart  pounding.  "Laura.  All  this  time,  all 
these  weeks — " 

She  broke  in.  "They've  meant  a  great 
deal  to  me,  Philip.  In  a  few  weeks  I've  had 
a  chance  to  be  with  you  and  get  to  know 
you."  She  smiled.  "And  you've  been  pa- 
tient with  your  new  stepmother." 

He  winced  and  moved  away  from  her, 
but  as  she  began  to  leave  the  kitchen  he 
stepped  quickly  in  front  of  her  again.  "No," 
he  said,  his  voice  trembling.  "You're  just 
hedging.  You  won't  admit — "  He  took  her 
hand,  and  her  fingers  felt  light  and  cool 
against  his  palm.  "When  I  saw  these  girls 
here  tonight,  I  knew.  I  guess  I've  really 
known  all  along,  inside.  Don't  you  know 
it  too,  Laura?    Don't  you  feel — ?" 

"Philip,"  she  said  gently.  "Philip,  stop 
it."  She  withdrew  her  hand  and  stepped 
away  from  him,  looking  at  him  with  that 
odd,  narrowed  gaze  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand. "You're  forgetting  that  I'm  your 
father's  wife." 

The  blood  began  to  pound  in  his  head. 
"No,  I'm  not!"  His  voice  rose.  "I'm  not 
forgetting  it.   You  don't  know." 

"I  don't  know  what?"  Her  voice  had 
turned  cold. 

He  could  not  bear  it.  It  was  not  right 
that  she  should  think  him  so  low,  that  she 
should  not  understand.  "Why  shouldn't  I 
try  to  take  you  from  him?  Why  not?"  he 
asked  in  a  choking  voice.  He  clenched  his 
fists  on  the  linoleum  counter,  and  the  glasses 
shivered  and  jangled  on  the  tray.  "He  tried 
to  take  Bonnie  from  me.  If  it  weren't  for 
him,  she'd  be  alive." 

Laura  did  not  move.    "Go  on." 

When  he  had  finished  telling  her,  she  said, 
"We'll  talk  about  this,  Philip,  as  soon  as  the 
party  is  over — you,  your  father  and  I.  We'll 
have  it  out  before  we  go  to  bed  tonight." 

He  reached  for  her  hand  again.  "Yes,  I 
want  to  do  that  too.  The  sooner  we  settle 
everything  the  better.  As  soon  as  I  can 
leave,  and  take  you  to  Paris,  everything  will 
be  all  right." 

"Go  back  to  your  guests  now,  Philip,"  she 
said.    "We'll  talk  later." 

WHEN  the  last  guest  had  gone,  the 
three  of  them  went  into  the  library. 
Laura  shut  the  thick  doors  and  then  sat 
down  in  the  deep  leather  chair,  her  hands 
quiet  in  her  lap  even  now,  while  Philip 
moved  restlessly  around  the  room  and  his 
father  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  desk,  swinging 
his  legs  a  little. 

"What's  the  family  conference  for?"  he 
asked,  looking  from  one  to  the  other  and 
smiling.  "Are  we  going  to  talk  about  all 
the  guests  now  that  they've  gone?" 

Laura  leaned  forward.  "No,  Gay.  This 
is  serious,  very  serious. " 

"Oh?"  He  stopped  swinging  his  leg.  "All 
right,"  he  said,  looking  only  at  Laura  now. 
"Let's  have  it." 

She  did  not  hesitate.  She  did  not  try  to 
soften  it  or  embroider  it.  There  was  never 
a  woman  like  her,  Philip  thought.  "Philip 
says  he  loves  me.  Gay,"  she  said.  "He  wants 
to  take  me  back  to  Paris  with  him." 

His  father  sat  very  still.  "I  see,"  he  said. 
"And  do  you  want  to  go?" 

"Yes,  she  wants  to  go,"  Philip  said 
harshly,  not  looking  at  Laura.  "And  if  you 
try  to  keep  me  from  my  happiness  again,  1 
think  I'll—" 

His  father  stopped  him.  "Don't  worry, 
Phil.  If  this  is  your  happiness  I  won't  stand 
in  your  way.  Happiness  is  all  I've  ever 
wanted  for  you." 

"He  doesn't  believe   that,  Gay,"  Laura 


said  from  the  chair  behind  them.  "He  told 
me  about  you  and  Bonnie." 

His  father  did  not  speak.  There  is  noth- 
ing he  can  say,  Philip  thought. 

Laura  stood  up.  "Tell  him  the  truth. 
Gay,"  she  said. 

His  father  looked  at  her,  and  she  looked 
at  him.  and  all  at  once  it  was  as  though 
Philip  were  no  longer  in  the  room. 

"I  can't,"  his  father  said  softly.  "I  can't 
leave  him  with  nothing  at  all." 

"I'll  tell  him,  then.  I'll  tell  him  as  you  told 
it  to  me,"  Laura  said.  "No,  don't  stop  me, 
Gay,  it's  time  he  knew."  She  turned  to 
Philip.  "Your  father  was  never  after  Bon- 
nie; it  was  the  other  way  around.  And  the 
day  you  came  home  and  met  her  tearing  out 
of  this  room,  she  had  come  here  to  ask  him 
to  marry  her.  All  the  time  she  was  pretend- 
ing to  care  for  you  she  was  writing  notes  to 
your  father  and  calling  him  up  and  coming 
here  to  see  him  when  you  were  out.  That 
last  night,  when  she  finally  realized  it  was 
no  use,  she  was  furious  and  hysterical.  You 
know  the  rest." 

PHILIP  stood  silent  in  the  center  of  the 
room.  For  a  moment  he  could  say  noth- 
ing at  all.  Then  he  spoke  to  his  father,  ig- 
noring Laura.  "If  this  is  true,  why  didn't 
you  tell  me  at  the  time?" 

His  father  shook  his  head.  "The  way  you 
thought  of  her.  the  way  you  loved  her,  Phil, 
I  felt  it  would  hurt  and  shock  you  too 
much.  I  didn't  think  you'd  try  to  marry  her 
without  my  consent — I  never  figured  on 
that.  I'd  forgotten  what  love  can  do."  He 
glanced  at  Laura,  and  then  looked  back  at 
Philip  again.  "I  thought  in  a  year  you'd 
probably  find  out  for  yourself  that  she 
wasn't  for  you.  If  you  hadn't,  then  I'd  have 
been  forced  to  tell  you.  to  show  you  what 
she'd  written  to  me.  The  way  it  happened 
that  last  night,  I  didn't  have  a  chance,  and 
then  afterward,  I  wanted  to  let  you  keep 
your  illusion — it  was  all  you  had  left." 

Philip  spoke  softly.  "Even  though  it 
meant  I  hated  you?" 

"I  thought  anything  would  be  better  for 
you  than  such  disillusionment.  In  time, 
when  you  were  older,  I  would  have  told  you. 
1  even  kept  one  of  her  notes.  If  you  want  to 
see  it  now,  if  you  don't  believe  I'm  telling 
you  the  truth — " 

"I  believe  you,"  Philip  said,  barely  audi 
bly.   "I  don't  want  to  see  it." 

He  walked  across  the  room  and  stood 
there  with  his  back  to  them.  He  stood  there 
for  a  long  time,  while  they  waited  quietly 
behind  him,  and  he  thought  of  Bonnie,  the 
Bonnie  he  had  loved  and  never  lost,  because 
she  had  never  existed.  And  he  thought  of 
Laura,  whom  he  had  loved  partly  because 
she  had  been  so  kind  to  him,  and  because 
she  had  helped  him  come  alive  again,  but 
more  because  it  was  such  a  fitting  revenge 
against  his  father. 

After  a  time  he  knew  he  could  not  stand 
there  any  longer  in  silence.  He  would  have 
to  say  something,  even  though  there  were  no 
words  for  what  he  wanted  to  say.  He  looked 
at  Laura,  and  then  he  came  around  to  where 
his  father  still  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  desk. 

"Dad—"  he  said.    "Dad — " 

"It's  all  right,  Phil,  I  understand.  We 
both  understand." 

"But  I  have  to  tell  you — " 

He  never  knew  afterward  how  he  had 
meant  to  say  it,  because  in  the  end  he  did 
not  say  it  at  all.  There  was  a  knock  on  the 
library  door  just  then,  and  one  of  the  girls 
who  had  been  at  the  party  came  in. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,"  she  said.  "Steve's 
car  is  stuck  in  the  snow  outside.  He's  been 
trying  to  get  it  out  all  this  time."  She  was  a 
little  breathless  and  she  was  smiling.  "1 
hope  1  haven't  disturbed  you.  I  came  back 
up  here  to  phone  for  help  and  for  a  cab  to 
take  me  home.  I  really  can't  wait  with  him 
any  longer  or  my  .family  will  wonder  where 
I  am." 

Philip  did  not  realize  that  his  hands  had 
been  clenched  inside  his  pockets  until  now 
he  unclenched  them  and  felt  the  subsiding 
pain  where  his  nails  had  dug. 

"Don't  bother  about  the  cab,"  he  said, 
and  smiled  back  at  the  girl.  "I'll  drive  you 
home."  THE  END 
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fizz  water.  He  rose  and  mixed-feimself  one. 
And  as  he  drained  it,  singing  between  the 
sips  like  somebody  in  a  drinking  chorus  in 
an  opera,  his  eye  fell  on  the  clock.  Nearly 
noon?    Time  for  old  Smedley's  yoghurt. 

Smedley  had  closed  his  eyes  when  the 
butler  arrived  on  the  terrace,  and  was  not 
aware  of  his  presence  till  he  spoke  behind 
him. 

"Good  morning,  sir,"  said  Phipps,  and 
Smedley  skipped  as  nearly  like  the  high 
hills  as  is  within  the  scope  of  a  seated  man. 

"Oof!"  he  said.     "You  startled  me." 

"That  will  cure  your  hiccups,  sir." 

"I  don't  have  hiccups." 

"I  am  sorry,  sir.  1  was  not  aware  of 
that." 

Smedley,  who  had  been  in  one  of  his 
daydreams,  now  realized  for  the  first  time 
that  the  voice  which  had  broken  in  on  his 
reverie  was  that  of  southern  California's 
most  prominent  viper.  A  viper  to  end  all 
vipers. 

"Well,  viper,"  he  said,  injecting  a  wealth 
of  hate  and  abhorrence  into  the  salutation. 

"Sir?" 

"I  said  viper." 

"Very  good,  sir.    Your  yoghurt,  sir." 

"Take  that  damned  stuff  away." 

KAY  and  Joe  came  onto  the  terrace. 
They  had  been  wandering  through  the 
rose  garden,  discussing  ways  and  means. 
Kay's  view  was  that  love  was  all  and  that  so 
long  as  they  had  each  other,  what  did  any- 
thing else  matter?  It  was  enough  for  her,  she 
said,  that  she  was  going  to  marry  Joe,  be^ 
cause  Joe  was  a  woolly  baa-lamb.  Joe, 
while  conceding  that  he  was  a  woolly  baa- 
lamb and  admitting  that  love  was  swell,  had 
rather  tended  to  argue  that  a  bit  of  the  stuff 
would  also  come  in  handy,  and  from  this 
the  conversation  turned  naturally  to  Phipps, 
who  in  such  a  dastardly  manner  had  placed 
that  bit  of  stuff  beyond  their  reach.  It 
would  be  gratifying,  said  Joe,  to  have  a 
word  with  Phipps.  So.  coming  onto  the 
terrace  and  seeing  him  there,  he  had  it. 

"Ha!"  he  said.  "Well,  you  sneaking, 
chiseling,  two-timing,  hornswoggling  high- 
binder!" 

"Good  morning,  sir." 

Kay,  too,  was  severe.  "I  wonder  you  can 
look  us  in  the  face,  Phipps." 

The  butler  sighed  regretfully.  His  in- 
nate chivalry  made  the  thought  of  having 
given  offense  to  Youth  and  Beauty  an  un- 
pleasant one. 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  been  compelled  to 
occasion  you  inconvenience,  miss,  but,  as 
Miss  Shannon  so  well  put  it,  it  was  military 
necessity.  One  cannot  make  an  omelet 
without   breaking  eggs." 

He  winced  a  little.  Those  overnight  pota- 
tions had  left  him  in  a  condition  where  he 
would  have  preferred  not  to  think  of  eggs. 
His  breakfast  that  morning  had  consisted 
of  a  slice  of  Melha  toast  and  three  pots  of 
black  coffee,  and  even  the  Melba  toast  had 
seemed  at  the  time  excessive. 

loe  had  thought  of  another  one.  "You 
wolf  in  butler's  clothing!" 

"Yes,  sir.  Precisely,  sir."  said  Phipps 
deferentially.  He  turned  to  Smedley.  "If 
you  persist  in  refusing  to  drink  your  yog- 
hurt, sir,  I  shall  have  no  option  but  to  in- 
form Mrs.  Cork." 

Smedley  endeavored,  as  usual  unsuccess- 
fully, to  snap  his  lingers.  "That  for  Mrs. 
Cork!" 

"Very  good,  sir." 

"You  can  go  to  Mrs.  Cork  and  tell  her. 
with  my  compliments,  to  boil  her  head." 

"Very  good.  sir.  I  will  bear  your  instruc- 
tions in   mind." 

The  butler  withdrew,  to  all  appearances 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  six  eyes  were 
boring  holes  in  his  back. 

"The  snake!"  said  Smedley.  "We've  got 
to  do  something." 

"But  what?"  said  Joe. 

"Yes,  what?"  said  Kay. 

There,  Smedley  admitted,  they  had  him. 


"Well.  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,"  he  said. 
"It's  no  good  trying  to  formulate  a  plan  of 
action  without  Jane.    Where  is  Jane?" 

"In  the  Garden  Room,"  said  Kay.  "I  saw 
her  as  we  passed.  I  think  she's  working  on 
Aunt  Adela's  Memoirs." 

"Then  come  on,"  said  Smedley. 

Jane,  as  fresh,  so  far  as  the  eye  could 
discern,  as  an  infant  newly  risen  from  its 
afternoon  nap,  was  seated  at  the  desk,  prat- 
tling away  into  the  Dictaphone  as  if  with- 
out a  care  in  the  world. 

Observing  the  procession  filing  in  at  the 
French  window,  she  suspended  her  activi- 
ties. 

"Hello,  boys  and  girls.  Gosh,  Smed- 
ley, you  look  like  something  left  over  from 
the  Ark,"  she  said. 


to  get  married,  and  I'm  down  to  my  last  ten 
dollars." 

Jane  stared.  "Last  ten  dollars?  What's 
become  of  that  thousand  you  had?" 

Joe's  manner  betrayed  a  certain  embar- 
rassment. "Well,  I'll  tell  you,  Jane.  You 
remember  that  gambling  joint,  Perelli's,  we 
were  talking  about  a  couple  of  days  ago? 
After  the  party  broke  up  last  night.  I 
thought  I'd  go  down  there  and  try  to  make 
a  fast  buck." 

"Did  you  make  a  fast  buck?" 

"Unfortunately,  no.  But  there's  always  a 
bright  side.    Perelli  did." 

"He  cleaned  you  out?" 

"Except  for  ten  dollars." 

"You  unbalanced  young  boll  weevil! 
Kay's  right.  You're  not  an  homme  serieux." 
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Smedley  exhibited  pique.  "How  do  you 
expect  me  to  look?"  he  protested.  "I  haven't 
been  to  bed  for  two  nights.  Jane,  what  are 
we  going  to  do?" 

"About  Phipps?" 

"Of  course  about  Phipps.  What  else  did 
you  think  we'd  got  on  our  minds?" 

Jane  nodded  sympathetically.  "It's  a 
problem,"  she  agreed.  "I  ought  to  have  re- 
flected, before  enlisting  Phipps's  services, 
that  he  is  a  man  of  infinite  guile." 

"Can't  you  force  him  to  give  it  up?" 
said  Kay. 

This  pleased  Smedley.  The  right  spirit, 
he  considered.  "Good  idea.  Intimidate  the 
fellow.  Stick  lighted  matches  between  his 
toes." 

Jane  was  obliged  to  discourage  this 
Utopian  dream. 

"My  dear  Smedley,  you  can't  stick  lighted 
matches  between  the  toes  of  an  English 
butler.  He  would  raise  his  eyebrows  and 
freeze  you  with  a  glance.  You'd  feel  as  if 
he  had  caught  you  using  the  wrong  fork. 
No.  the  only  thing  is  to  try  an  appeal  to  his 
better  nature."  She  rose,  and  pressed  the 
bell.  "1  guarantee  no  results.  For  all  we 
know.  Phipps  hasn't  a  better  nature."  She 
regarded  Joe  solicitously.  "You're  looking 
very  gloomy,  Joe.  Feeling  a  little  low?" 

"I  could  walk  under  a  cockroach." 

"Cheer  up.  There  is  still  joy  in  the  world, 
still  the  happy  laughter  of  children  and  the 
singing  of  bluebirds." 

"That's  all  right  about  bluebirds.    I  want 


Kay  flared  up.  "He  is  not  an  unbalanced 
boll  weevil.  And  what  do  you  mean,  say- 
ing he's  not  an  homme  serieux?  I  think  it 
was  very  sensible  of  him  to  go  to  Perelli's. 
It  wasn't  his  fault  he  didn't  win." 

Jane  let  it  go.    This,  she  felt,  was  love. 

"Ah.  come  in,  Phipps." 

The  butler  had  manifested  himself. 

"You  rang,  madam?" 

"Yes.   Good  morning,  Phipps." 

"Good  morning,  madam." 

"Quite  a  night  last  night." 

"Yes,  madam." 

"No  ill  effects,  1  trust?" 

"I  have  a  slight  headache,  madam." 

"And  now  what  about  things?" 

"On  what  particular  point  do  you  desire 
information,  madam?" 

Jane  did  not  find  his  manner  promising. 
Anything  less  resembling  a  butler  likely  to 
be  talked  with  honeyed  words  into  giving 
up  a  diary  worth  fifty  thousand  dollars  she 
had  never  beheld.  She  persevered,  however. 

"About  the  diary.  You  remember  it?  It 
hasn't  slipped  your  mind?" 

"No.  madam." 

"Having  slept  on  the  matter,  you  still 
propose  to  keep  it?" 

"Yes,  madam." 

"And  sell  it  and  convert  the  proceeds  to 
your  own  use?" 

"Yes,  madam." 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feelings." 
said  Jane,  "but  had  it  occurred  to  you  that 
you  will  have  some  exceedingly  nasty  ques- 


tions  to   answer   about    this   on   judLa 
day?" 

"No  doubt,  madam." 

"But  you  don't  quail?" 

"No,  madam." 

Jane  gave  it  up.  "All  right,  PhippslYc 
may  withdraw." 

"Very  good,  madam." 

"What  do  you  like  at  Santa  Anita  t(Lf 

"Betty  Hutton,  madam,  in  the  fourth* 

"Thank  you,  Phipps." 

"Thank  you,  madam." 

The  door  closed.  Jane  lighted  a  cig'att 
"Well,"  she  said,  "I  did  my  best.  N)Jj 
can  do  more.  When  you  come  up  :\k 
Battling  Phipps,  you  certainly  know  {fl 
been  in  a  fight." 

The  door  reopened. 

"Excuse  me.  madam,"  said  Phipps.  ■ 
advertently  omitted  to  deliver  a  ml 
entrusted  to  me  by  Mrs.  Cork.  Mrs.H 
presents  her  compliments  and  would  rU| 
if  Mr.  Smedley  would  join  her  in  thfl 
jection  room  at  his  earliest  conveniently 

Smedley  did  one  of  his  quick  dancefl 
"What!   What  does  she  want?" 

"Mrs.  Cork  did  not  honor  me  will 
confidence,  sir.  But  when  I  left  hem 
was  standing  scrutinizing  the  safe — " 

"Oh,  gosh!" 

" — and  heaving  gently,  sir,  like  a  1 
rabbit  about  to  come  to  the  height  I 
fever.  Thank  you,  sir." 

The  door  closed  again. 

Smedley  was  plucking  at  his  collar.  <m 
she's  found  out.  She  suspects  me.  \M 
I  do?" 

"Stick  to  stout  denial.  Get  tough,  jj 
'Oh,  yeah?'  and.  'Jussa  minute.  jussaL 
ute.'   Speak  out  of  the  side  of  the  mfl 

Smedley  went  out,  gulping  unhal 
Jane  wandered  to  the  French  windo'l 
looked  out  on  the  sunlit  garden.  Kay  im 
to  Joe,  who  after  his  brief  observation  w 
Mr.  Perelli  had  returned  to  the  depths' 

"Cheer  up,  darling,"  she  said.  "YoH 
have  me." 

Jane  turned.  "Come  here,  Joe."fl 
pointed.   "What  do  you  see?" 

Joe  followed  her  finger  with  a  dull 

"Clouds,"  he  said.  "Black,  inky  cl 
And  murky  shadows  threatening  doonOI 
you  mean  the  figure  in  the  foreground . 

"Right.  Lord  Topham.  He  is  comirl 
way,  you  observe.  How  have  you  bee  K 
ting  along  with  him  since  your  anivt'' 

"Pretty  well.  He  was  telling  me  aboB 
trouble  he  has  been  having  with  a  il  : 
England  called  Toots.  Apparently  shejo 
him  the  brusheroo,  and  he's  a  bit  <* 
about  it." 

"You  were  sympathetic,  I  hope?"  J 

"Oh,  yes." 

"Good.  Then  he  probably  looks  ol 
as  a  bosom  friend.  A  very  rich  youngB 
Lord  Topham,  I  understand,"  said  at 
meditatively.  "One  of  England's  rifl 
Adela  tells  me.  Something  to  do  with  I 
stores  or  provision  markets,  if  I  aril 
mistaken." 

THIS  opened  up  a  new  line  of  th<| 
for  Joe.    "Good  Lord,  Jane,  you  ;l 
thinking  of  touching  Topham?" 

"It  is  always  a  sound  business  prinfl 
when  you  need  twenty  thousand  clollal 
go  to  the  man  who's  got  twenty  thoiH 
dollars." 

"Jane,  you're  a  genius." 

"That's  what  I  kept  telling  those  pi 
at  Superba-Llewellyn,  but  they  wouldrl 
ten  to  me." 

"Pitch  it  strong,  old  friend." 

"I  will,  Joe,  I  will." 

The  Lord  Topham  who  a  moment 
dragged  his  long  legs  across  the  thre 
of  the  French  window  and  added  his 
ence  to  the  little  group  of  thinkers  i 
Garden  Room  differed  substantially 
the  exuberant  young,  athlete  who  had 
a  similar  entrance  almost  exactly  tw 
four  hours  earlier.  Then,  it  will  be  ret 
bered.  be  had  had  a  song  on  his  lips  i 
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ji  in  his  eye  as  the  result  of  having 
t(  a  hundred  on  the  golf  links.  For 
i  i  anxious  lover,  awaiting  a  reply  to 
w|-expressed  air-mail  letter  from  the 
i  h  whom  he  has  had  a  falling  out, 
inporarily  forget  the  sex  angle  after 
itighteen  holes  in  ninety-seven  strokes 
t  first  time  in  his  life, 
a  y  different  was  the  somber  figure 
,;w  loomed  up  behind  its  eleven-inch 
ke  holder.  The  face  was  drawn,  the 
i  ggard,  the  general  appearance  that 
nvho  has  searched  for  the  leak  in  life's 
||»  with  a  lighted  candle.  Even  such  a 
Pi  faint,  so  spiritless,  so  dead,  so  dull 
I,  so  woebegone,  drew  Priam's  cur- 
I  the  dead  of  night  and  would  have 
;n  half  his  Troy  was  burned. 
■ally,  what  was  causing  his  despond- 
Iks  the  fact  that  shortly  after  break- 
•1  had  received  the  cable  he  had  been 
^ig,  and  it  had  been  a  red-hot  one. 
lladys  (Toots)   Fauntleroy  was  one 

Ile  girls  who  do  not  object  to  letting 
go  down  on  their  wrath,  and  it  is  to 
[bted  whether  a  more  vitriolic  five 
orth  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
he  days  of  the  late  Florenz  Ziegfeld. 


newcomer's  gloom  did  not  impress 

i  If  on  those  present,  so  self-centered 

^11  tend  to  be  in  this  world. 

d  Topham!"  cried  Kay.    "Do  come 

d  Topham." 

do,"  cried  Joe.    "Just  the  man  we 

to  see." 

very  person,"  said  Jane.  "Lord  Top- 
lid  boy,  could  we  have  a  word  with 
)rd  Topham,  old  boy?" 
patted  his  shoulder  lovingly, 
at  the  dickens  are  you  doing?" 
.  patting  your  shoulder,  Lord  Top- 
Id  boy,  old  boy." 
11,  bally  well  don't,"  said  the  old  boy 

&. 

ill  crept  into  the  hearts  of  the  recep- 
mmittee.  They  looked  at  one  another 
growing  feeling  of  uneasiness.  Some- 
vas  wrong,  they  felt,  something  was 
Iy  wrong.  This  was  not  the  effer- 
.  young  man  they  had  hoped  to  see. 
ten,  Lord  Topham,"  said  Joe.  "It  is 

your  power  to  bring  joy  and  happi- 
to  quite  a  number  of  human  lives." 
;n  I'm  bally  well  not  going  to  do  it," 
ird  Topham.  "Would  it  interest  you 
w  how  I  feel  about  the  human  spe- 
1  hope  it  jolly  well  chokes.  I  don't 
elling  you  that  I  got  a  cable  from  my 

its  this  morning  which  has  definitely 

me  into  a  mis-what's-the-word.    I 

ne  of  those  blokes  who  get  fed  up 

eir  fellow  men  and  go  and  live  in 
ind  grow  beards  and  subsist  on  ber- 
om  the  bush   and   water   from   the 

Don't  talk  to  me  about  bringing  joy 
iman  lives.  I  have  to  do  without  joy, 
y  shouldn't  the  ruddy  human  lives? 
ies  with  them.  Let  'em  eat  cake." 
t  if  you  don't  help  me,  I'm  ruined." 
11,  that's  fine,"  said  Lord  Topham, 
ining  a  little. 

Sps  came  softly  in,  and  Jane  regarded 
!ifh  an  unfriendly  eye.  "You  again?" 
id.  "The  way  you  keep  shimmering 
.  out,  one  would  think  you  were  the 

specter." 

butler  preserved  his  equanimity.  "I 
to  inform  his  lordship  that  he  was 
i  on  the  telephone,  madam.  A  trans- 
c  call,  m'lord." 
d  Topham  quivered. 
?  What?  What?  A  transatlantic  call? 
s  it?" 

person  called  Toots,  m'lord." 
fiat!  Good  Lord!  Good  heavens!  Well, 
ished.  Well,  I'm  blowed.  Well,  I'll  be 
d.    Gangway,    gangway,   gangway!" 
[Lord  Topham,  and  was  out  of  the 

before  one  could  have  said  "What 

pps,  about  to  follow,  was  stopped  by 
"Oh,  Phipps,"  said  Jane, 
idam?" 

le  moment,  if  I  may  delay  your  prog- 
Could  you  bring  us  some  strengthen- 
kktails?" 
':rtainly,  madam." 
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"Thank  you.  But  don't  go.  When  we 
were  chatting  just  now,  there  was  a  point 
I  omitted  to  touch  on." 

"Yes.  madam?" 

"It  is  this.   Had  you  a  mother,  Phipps?" 

"Yes,  madam." 

"Had  she  a  knee?" 

"Yes,  madam." 

"Then  did  you  not  learn  at  that  knee  to 
do  the  square  thing  by  all  and  sundry  and 
not  to  go  about  steeping  yourself  in  crime?" 

"No,  madam." 

"H'm.  Negligence  somewhere.  All  right, 
Phipps.  Push  off.  Don't  forget  those  cock- 
tails." 

"I  will  put  them  in  preparation  immedi- 
ately, madam." 

The  door  closed. 

"Now  what  would  Phipps's  mother  be 
like?"  mused  Jane.  "Something  on  the  lines 
of  Queen  Victoria,  I  imagine."  She  turned 
to  Joe.  "Did  you  say,  'Oh,  hell!'?" 

"Yes." 

"I  thought  you  did,  and  it  wrung  my 
heart.  You  take  a  dim  view  of  the  situa- 
tion?" 

"I  do." 

"I  don't.  I  have  high  hopes  of  Lord  Top- 
ham." 

"What,  after  the  way  he  was  talking  just 
now?" 

"Forget  the  way  he  was  talking  just  now. 
Since  then  his  girl  has  called  him  up  on  the 
transatlantic  telephone.  Girls  don't  dig 
down  into  their  jeans  for  the  price  of  a 
transatlantic  telephone  call  unless  love  has 
reawakened  in  their  hearts,  dispelling  like 
the  morning  sun  the  mists  of  doubt  and 
misunderstanding." 

"Oh,  Jane!"  cried  Kay. 

"If  such  is  the  case,  I  don't  think  I  am 
wrong  in  assuming  that  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  will  have  come  surging  back  into 
the  Topham  bosom  like  a  tidal  wave, 
sweetening  his  outlook  and  rendering  him 
a  good  and  easy  prospect." 

Footsteps  sounded  in  the  corridor,  gay, 
galloping  footsteps.  The  door  was  dashed 
open,  and  something  that  might  have  been 
a  ray  of  sunshine  in  form-fitting  gray  flannel 
came  curvetting  over  the  threshold. 

"I  say,"  cried  this  new  and  improved  edi- 
tion of  Lord  Topham.  "Everything's  fine. 
Everything's  all  right.  Everything's  splen- 
did." 

AGAIN  Jane  patted  his  shoulder,  this  time 
_/\  without  provoking  a  protest.  "Precisely 
what  I  was  hoping  when  I  heard  that  your 
heartthrob  was  on  the  telephone.  Get  them 
calling  up  on  the  telephone,  and  it's  in  the 
bag.  She  loves  you  still?" 

"Absolutely.  She  cried  buckets,  and  I 
said,  'There,  there!'  " 

"Well,  well,  well,  I  couldn't  be  more 
pleased.  I'm  delighted.  We're  all  delighted. 
And  now.  Lord  Topham,  could  you  spare 
me  a  moment?" 

"Oh,  rather." 

"Fine."  Jane  led  the  young  man  to  the 
sofa  and  took  a  seat  at  his  side. 

"Tell  me.  my  dear  Toppy,  have  you  ever 
seen  a  man  in  a  fur  coat  with  three  chins, 
riding  in  a  Rolls  Royce  with  a  blonde  on 
each  knee  and  smoking  a  five-dollar  cigar? 
Because,  if  so,  you  can  be  pretty  sure  he 
was  a  literary  agent." 

"A  what?" 

"A  literary  agent." 

"What's  that?" 

"A  literary  agent — or  authors'  repre- 
sentative— is  a  man  who  sits  in  an  armchair 
with  his  feet  on  a  desk,  full  of  caviar  and 
champagne,  and  gives  a  couple  of  minutes 
to  the  authors  who  come  crawling  in  on  all 
fours,  begging  him  to  handle  their  output. 
Should  he  consent  to  do  so,  he  takes  ten 
per  cent  of  the  kitty." 

"What  kitty  would  that  be?" 

"I  refer  to  all  emoluments  received  from 
these  authors'  works,  which  amount  to  very 
large  sums  indeed.  You  would  be  astounded 
if  you  knew  the  amount  of  money  that  pours 
into  the  coffers  of  an  authors'  representa- 
tive. New  clients  every  hour  of  the  day 
coming  in  and  pleading  to  be  allowed  to 
give  him  ten  per  cent.  It's  a  bonanza." 

"A  what?" 
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"A  gold  mine." 

"Oh,  absolutely." 

"I  knew  you  would  see  it,  my  dear  Toppy. 
1  knew  I  could  rely  on  your  swift  intelli- 
gence. You  have  a  mind  like  a  razor.  Now, 
then,  the  point  is  that  Joe  here*and  I  have 
the  opportunity  of  buying  an  old  established 
business  of  this  nature." 

"An  authors'  representative  business?" 
Lord  Topham  said. 

"Just  that." 

"You'll  make  a  fortune." 

"Exactly.  The  same  thought  occurred  to 
me.  We  shall  have  to  spend  the  rest  of  our 
lives  thinking  up  ways  of  doing  down  the 
income  tax  authorities.  And  all  we  need,  to 
begin  operations — " 

"You'll  have  more  money  than  you  know 
what  to  do  with." 

"We  shall  sprain  our  wrists,  clipping 
coupons.    And  all  we  need — " 

"So  what  I  would  suggest,"  said  Lord 
Topham,  "is  that  you  slip  me  a  hundred 
dollars  as  a  temporary  loan." 

Jane  swayed  a  little,  as  if  she  had  just 
received  a  blow  in  the  solar  plexus. 

"Eh?" 

"You  see,"  said  Lord  Topham.  "owing  to 
circumstances  over  which  I  have  no  control 
and  which  give  me  a  headache  whenever  I 
try  to  understand  them,  1  can't  get  a  penny 
of  my  money  out  of  England,  not  a  solitary 
dashed  penny.  My  pals  tell  me  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps  is  afraid  I'll  only  spend  it  foolishly. 
Well,  this  leaves  me  considerably  strapped 
for  the  ready,  so  if  you  want  to  earn  the 
undying  gratitude  of  a  bloke  who  is  down 
to  a  cigarette  case  and  a  little  small  change, 
now's  your  chance." 

Jane  looked  up.    "Joe." 

"Yes?" 

"Did  you  hear  what  I  heard?" 

"I  did." 

"Then  it  wasn't  just  a  ghastly  dream." 

Lord  Topham  was  going  on  to  explain 
further.  "What  put  it  into  my  mind  to  ask 
you  was  what  you  were  saying  about  your 
extraordinary  wealth.  Here,  on  the  one 
hand,  I  said  to  myself,  is  this  dear  sweet 
creature  rolling  in  the  stuff,  and  here,  on 
the  other  hand,  am  I,  unable  to  raise  a  bean 
on  account  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  and  his 
penny-pinching  ways.  So  naturally  the 
thought  floated  into  my  mind,  'Well,  dash 
it!'  I  mean,  a  hundred  dollars  means  noth- 
ing to  you — " 

A  weary  look  came  into  Jane's  rugged 
face.  "Have  you  a  hundred  dollars.  Joe? 
No,  1  remember  you  haven't.  Then  1  sup- 
pose— Here  you  are,  Toppy." 

"Thanks."  said  Lord  Topham.  "Thanks 
most  awfully.  Yo  ho!  You  know  what 
this  means?  It  means  that  I  can  now  go  to 
Santa  Anita  this  afternoon  with  a  light 
heart,  ready  for  any  fate.  Phipps  tells  me 
Betty  Hutton  is  a  snip  for  the  fourth  and — 
Well,  in  a  nutshell,  my  dear  good  preserver, 
thanks  awfully.  May  Heaven  bless  you, 
my  jolly  old  nuiltimillionairess.  Yo  ho!" 
said  Lord  Topham.  "Yo  frightfully  ab- 
solutely ho!" 

He  passed  through  the  French  window  on 
winged  feet. 

SLOWLY,  Jane  drew  a  deep  breath.  Her 
face  was  careworn,  as  if  hers  was  the 
head  upon  which  all  the  sorrows  of  the 
world  had  come,  and  when  at  length  she 
found  speech,  she  spoke  dully. 

"So  that's  that,"  she  said.  "A  disappoint- 
ment, Joe." 

"Quite." 

"Upsetting." 

"Most." 

"Yes,  distinctly  upsetting.  Until  that  last 
awful  moment  everything  seemed  to  be  go- 
ing so  well.  It  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  had 
been  chasing  rainbows  and  one  of  them  had 
turned  and  bitten  me  in  the  leg.  If  only  I 
had  remembered  to  give  a  thought  to  exist- 
ing financial  conditions  in  the  British  Isles, 
I  would  have  been  spared  a  painful  experi- 
ence. My  last  hundred  dollars — gone — 
just  like  that.  And  for  what?  To  enable 
a  goofy  English  peer  to  back  his  fancy  at 
Santa  Anita.  Oh.  well.  I  suppose  it  all 
conies  under  the  head  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 
Ah,  Smedley,"  she  said,  as  the  door  opened. 


"What  news  from  the  throbbing  center  of 
things?" 

Smedley  was  looking  warm  and  glassy- 
eyed,  like  a  sensitive  director  of  a  shaky 
limited  liability  company  emerging  from  a 
stormy  meeting  of  shareholders. 

"She's  as  mad  as  a  wet  hen,"  he  said. 

"Too  bad,"  said  Jane.  "One  hates  to 
cause  Adela  distress.     What  happened?" 

"She  swears  that  we've  got  the  thing," 
Smedley  said. 

"She  little  knows.  Did  you  try  stout 
denial?" 

"Yes,  but  it  didn't  do  any  good.  You 
can't  drive  an  idea  out  of  Adela's  head, 
once  it's  in  it.    You  know  what  she's  like." 

"I  do,  indeed." 

PHIPPS  entered,  bearing  a  loaded  tray 
that  tinkled  musically.  He  laid  it  on  the 
desk  with  his  usual  air  of  being  a  pleni- 
potentiary to  some  great  court  delivering 
important  documents. 

"So  what  was  the  upshot?"  said  Jane. 

"Eh?"  said  Smedley,  who  had  been  eying 
the  cocktails. 

"How  did  it  all  come  out  in  the  end?" 

"Adela?  Oh.  she  stuck  to  it  that  we  had 
opened  the  safe,  and  she  seemed  to  think 
you  were  the  one  who  had  got  the  diary. 
She  put  on  a  big  act,  and  finished  by  saying 
she  had  phoned  for  the  police." 

"What!" 

A  sudden  light  came  into  Jane's  eye.  Her 
despondency  had  left  her.  She  was  once 
more  the  Old  Master  in  full  command  of  the 
situation. 

"The  police  are  coming  here?  Then  I 
think  I  see  daylight.  It's  better  than  the 
arrival  of  the  United  States  Marines. 
Phipps!" 

"Madam?" 

"I  greatly  fear.  Phipps,  that  you  are  in 
a  spot.  Did  you  hear  what  Mr.  Smedley 
said?" 

"No,  madam.  My  attention  was  occupied 
with  depositing  the  cocktails,  madam." 

Jane  gave  him  a  sympathetic  look.  "Stick 
close  to  those  cocktails.  Brother  Phipps. 
You'll  be  needing  one  in  just  a  moment.  Mr. 
Smedley  said  that  Mrs.  Cork  has  sent  for 
the  cops." 

"Indeed,  madam?" 

"I  admire  your  icy  coolness.     In  your 


place  I  would  be  trembling  like  a  leaf.  The 
officers  of  the  law  are  on  their  way  here, 
and  what  will  they  do  when  they  get  here, 
these  officers  of  the  law?  They  will  spread 
a  dragnet.  They  will  case  the  joint.  They 
will  go  through  the  place  with  a  fine-tooth 
comb." 

"So   I   imagine,  madam." 

"They  will  find  your  hiding  place,  the 
secret  nook  where  you  have  cached  that 
diary.     And  then  what?" 

The  butler  remained  politely  puzzled. 
"Are  you  hinting  that  they  might  suspect 
me  of  the  robbery,  madam?" 

Jane  laughed  raspingly. 

"Well,  considering  that  you  have  an  es- 
tablished place  in  the  hall  of  fame  as  an 
expert  safeblower,  whom  else  would  they 
suspect?  It  begins  to  look  like  a  sticky 
week  end  for  you,  Phipps." 

"I  disagree  with  you.  madam.  It  is  true 
that  the  constables  will  probably  discover 
the  object  under  advisement,  but  I  have 
merely  to  explain  that  in  abstracting  it  I 
was  operating  on  Mr.  Smedley's  behalf.  My 
position  was  that  of  an  agent  acting  for  a 
principal." 

Jane  raised  her  eyebrows.  "I  don't  un- 
derstand you.  Are  you  suggesting  that  you 
were  asked  to  open  the  safe?  You  don't 
know  anything  about  this,  do  you,  Smed- 
ley?" 

"Not  a  thing." 

"You  never  asked  Phipps  to  open  the 
safe?" 

"Certainly  not." 

"Did  you,  Joe?" 

"No." 

"Kay?" 

"No." 

"Nor  did  I.  The  trouble  with  you, 
Phipps.  is  that  you  will  insist  on  trying  to 
hide  your  light  beneath  a  bushel.  Quite  in- 
dependently and  on  your  own  you  conceive- 
this  brilliant  idea  of  busting  the  safe  and 
pinching  its  contents,  and  you  try  to  give 
the  credit  to  others.  It  shows  a  generous 
spirit  which  one  cannot  help  but  admire, 
and  in  recognition  of  our  admiration  we 
should  like  to  do  something  for  you.  Hand 
the  thing  over  to  Mr.  Smedley,  and  he  will 
take  charge  of  it.  Then  you  won't  have 
anything  to  worry  about.  You  follow  my 
reasoning?" 
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"Yei    madam." 

"I  tl'  light  you  would.    Go  and  jm 

"I  ha>':  it  on  my  person,  madarril 

Without  any  visible  emotion  theH 
drew  the  book  from  his  pocket,  pl;ff 
on  a  salver  and  brought  it  to  SmcdleM 
took  it  like  a  trout  jumping  at  a  fly. I 

"Would     there     be     anything     fl 
madam?" 

"No,  thank  you,  Phipps.  You  vjL 
ceive  your  agent's  commission,  of  ci]L 

Smedley  started.    "What,  after  thiE 

"Certainly.  We  must  keep  the  I 
straight,  And  we  agents  stick  to:|£ 
You  will  receive  your  cut  in  due  cK 
Phipps." 

"Thank  you,  madam." 

"Sorry  you  have  been  troubled." 

"Not  at  all.  madam." 

"After  all,  you  have  your  Art." 

"Precisely,  madam,"  said  Phipp>l 
made  a  decorous  withdrawal. 

Joe  was  eying  Jane  devoutly,  like 
gazing   at   some   great   public   mom  I 
His  feelings  were  for  a  moment  toe  I 
for  utterance,  but  eventually  he  ma  I 
to  tell  Jane  she  was  a  marvel. 

"She  certainly  is."  said  Smedley. 
I'm  off  to  see  that  gardener  at  the  Lull 
Mahaffys,  to  get  him  to  translate  this u- 
for  me.  I  shall  be  in  a  stronger  pc  I 
to  bargain  with  those  fellows  at  Col 
Exquisite  if  I  know  what's  in  it." 

"You  are  going  to  close  with  Col 
Exquisite's  offer?"  said  Jane. 

"If  it's  still  firm.  Fifty  thousand  <■ 
is  a  nice  round  sum." 

Jane  agreed.  "Very  nice.  Very  ll 
Yes,  I'd  take  it.  Get  their  check,  lay! 
five  thousand  for  Phipps,  slip  Joe  ai  t 
our  twenty  thousand,  and  you'll  be  sejt 

SMEDLEY,  who  had  been  making  fl 
French  window,  briskly  like  a  ml 
whom  time  is  noney,  paused.  He  si|i 
perplexed.  "J<  i:  and  you?  Twenty  1 
sand?  I  don't  et  this.  What  are  yoLfl 
ing  about?" 

"For  the  livrary  agency." 

"What  lite     r\  agency?" 

"You  told  >ie  you  would  put  ul 
money  for  it,    said  Joe. 

Smedley  strved.  "I  said  I  would  pi 
money  for  »  iierary  agency?    Whenll 

"The  nig  it  I'efore  last.  When  wel 
at  Mocamb  >.' 

"This  is        first  I  have  heard  of  thil 

"What!  Rut  we  were  talking  abil 
for  hours.       on't  you  remember?" 

Jane  wa  ooking  grave.  "I  was  ;■ 
this  might  >ppen,  Joe.  Smedley  U 
memory  li       a  sieve." 

Smedley  '*  idled.  "I  have  an  exel 
memory,"  !•■  said  stiffly.  "But  I  cerl 
have  not  ti  slightest  recollection  of! 
having  heai  '  a  literary  agency  mentil 
What  is  thi?  literary  agency?" 

"The  on-'  Jane  and  I  want  to  buyl 

"And  yoi  ■■  'iistrued  some  passing  re  Ij 
of  mine  inc  ;i  promise  that  I  would! 
you  the  mei    .'?" 

"Passing  >  mark  be  damned.  W<1 
cussed  it  for  ;  out  an  hour  and  a  half.  I 
kept  patting  me  on  the  back  and  tellirl 
over  and  over  again — " 

Smedley  shook  his  head.  "Some  mi:  k 
The  thing's  absurd  on  the  face  of  ] 
wouldn't  put  up  money  for  a  litl 
agency.  Much  too  risky.  I'm  going  1 
back  to  New  York  and  get  into  thel 
ducing  game  again.  1  shall  take  an  I 
and  let  it  be  known  that  I  am  preparl 
consider  scripts.  Bless  my  soul,  it  wl 
quite  like  old  times.  Well.  I  can't  I 
here  talking,"  said  Smedley.  "See  yc  | 
later." 

He  went  out,  and  Joe  and  Kay,  aftl 
instant's  stunned  silence,  came  to  lift! 
bounded  after  him.  Their  voices  died  fl 
across  the  garden,  and  Jane  sat  dovl 
the  Dictaphone. 

"Ah,  Hollywood,  Hollywood."  said  0 
"Home  of  mean  glories  and  spafl 
wretchedness,  where  the  deathless  fire  ll 
for  the  outspread  wings  of  the  guil 
moth,  whose  streets  are  bathed  irl 
shamed  tears  of  betrayed  maidens." 

She  looked  up  as  the  door  opened,  [fl 
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'h,  Adda,"  she  said  welcomingly.  "I 
c;ht  you  might  be  looking  in.     Yo  ho! 

ightfully  absolutely  ho!" 

ela  was  looking  even  more  formidable 

sual,  and  her  voice,  when,  after  fixing 

for  some  moments  with  a  baleful  stare, 

ifinally   spoke,    vibrated    with    stormy 

lion.    "So  there  you  are,  Jane." 

I'took  more  than  a  vibrating  voice  to 

C-  Jane's    morale.      She    nodded    with 

I   seemed    to    her    sister    insufferable 

liness.    "Yes,  here  I  am,  working  away 

|vays.    I  was  just  recording  your  views 

[oily wood  at  the  time  when  Bioscope 

pn't  give  you  a  job." 

[ela    continued     to     stare     balefully. 

;er   mind    my    views    on    Hollywood. 

where  is  that  diary?" 
he  wrinkled    her   forehead.      "Diary? 
ir?"    Her  face  cleared.    "Oh,  you  mean 
ne  you  were  taking  care  of  for  Smed- 

Isn't  it  in  your  safe?" 
r  pent-up  feelings  were  too  much  for 
i.    She  picked  up  a  cocktail  glass  and 

it  emotionally  against  the  opposite 

"Do  you  want  it  in  words  of  one 

Slel    Then  you  shall  have  it.    You — 

that — diary." 
iary  is  three  syllables." 
ere  was  a  pause.     Jane,  too,  picked 
cocktail  glass,  but  with  the  intention 
iking  a  better  use  of  it  than  her  sister 
lone.    Jane  filled  her  glass,  and  drank 
liber  contents  with  a  satisfied  sigh. 
rell?"  said  Adela.     "Are  you  going  to 
the  effrontery  to  deny  it?" 
le  seemed  amused.     She  refilled  her 

paying  a  silent  tribute  to  the  absent 
M.  Jimmy  Phipps  might  be  about  as 
;ry  a  customer  as  ever  breathed  the 
air  of  Beverly  Hills,  with  a  moral  code 
l  would  have  caused  comment  in  Alca- 
but  he  knew  how  to  mix  cocktails, 
ut,  my  dear  Adela,  I  can't  open  safes." 
ou  have  friends  who  can.  Your  friends 
'ell  known  to  be  the  scum  of  the  earth. 
i  who  would  stick  at  nothing." 
he  only  friend  of  mine  on  the  premises 
light  was  Joe  Davenport,  and  you  can 
|y  suspect  Joe  of  being  a  safeblower. 
i,  you  might  just  as  well  suspect  Phipps. 
!  said  Jane,  sipping  the  butler's  master- 
:  reverently.  "An  outside  job,  if  you 
ne." 

In  outside  job!" 

Wt's  right.     Probably  the  work  of  an 
national    gang.      Damn'   clever,   these 
•tational  gangs.    Have  a  cocktail?" 
will  not  have  a  cocktail." 
'ou're  missing  something  good.     Un- 
file international  gang." 

0  you  wish  me  to  believe,"  said  Adela, 
bling.  "that  it  was  just  a  coincidence 
my  safe  was  burgled  on  the  one  night 

1  it  contained  that  diary?" 

i  pure  coincidence — and  a  most  unfor- 

x  coincidence  for  you." 

lela  stared.  "What  do  you  mean?" 

lie   shrugged    her   shoulders.     "Surely 

bvious?" 

Jot  to  me." 

MEDIATELY  Jane's  manner  became 
ave.  There  was  concern  in  it,  and 
Why.  She  hesitated  a  moment,  as  if 
:tant  to  break  the  bad  news, 
veil,  consider  your  position,"  she  said, 
sdley  had  a  firm  offer  of  fifty  thousand 
irs  for  that  diary.  He  wanted  to  keep 
his  person,  but  you  officiously  insisted 
iking  it  from  him  and  putting  it  in  your 
|  In  other  words,  you  voluntarily  a.s- 
:d  full  responsibility  for  it." 
Nonsense." 

j'ou  won't  find  it  nonsense  when  Smed- 
irings  suit  against  you  for  fifty  thousand 

TS." 

/hat!" 

)on't  forget  that  he  has  three  witnesses 
istify  that  you  took  the  thing  against 
ixpresscd  wishes.  There  isn't  a  jury  in 
srica  that  won't  give  him  your  head  on 
arger." 

dela  groped  her  way  to  the  sofa  and  col- 
td  on  it.   "But — but — " 
told  you  you  ought  to  have  a  cocktail." 
lut  this  is  absurd." 
^ot  absurd.   Disastrous.   I  can't  see  how 
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the  cleverest  lawyer  could  make  out  any 
case  for  you.  Smedley  will  win  hands 
down." 

Adela  had  taken  out  her  handkerchief 
and  was  twisting  it  agitatedly.  Much,  if 
not  all,  of  her  stormy  emotion  had  been 
drained  from  her.  When  she  spoke,  there 
was  quite  a  fluttering  note  in  her  voice. 

"But,  Jane — " 

"Yes,  Adela?" 

"But,  Jane,  can't  you  reason  with  Smed- 
ley?" 

AS  SHE  finished  her  cocktail  Jane  sighed 
L  contentedly.  "Now  we're  getting  down 
to  it,"  she  said  with  satisfaction.  "Now 
we're  arriving  somewhere.  I  have  reasoned 
with  Smedley." 

"You  have?" 

"Yes,  he  was  in  here  just  now,  breathing 
fire  and  fury.  [  never  saw  a  man  so  worked 
up.  Adamant,  he  was.  Insisted  on  the  full 
amount  and  not  a  cent  less.  You  should 
have  seen  him  striding  about  the  room  like  a 
tiger.  I  doubted  at  first  if  1  would  be  able 
to  do  anything  with  him.  But  I  kept  after 
him.  I  pointed  out  what  a  nuisance  these 
lawsuits  were  and  urged  him  to  agree  to  a 
settlement.  And  in  the  end,  you'll  be  glad 
to  hear,  1  beat  him  down  to  thirty  thou- 
sand." 

"Thirty  thousand!" 

"I  knew  you'd  be  pleased,"  said  Jane. 
She  looked  at  her  sister  incredulously.  "Do 
you  mean  you  aren't  pleased?" 

Adela  choked.    "It's  highway  robbery." 

Jane  could  not  follow  her.  "I  would  call 
it  a  perfectly  ordinary  business  transaction. 
Owing  to  you,  Smedley  is  down  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  very  decently  agrees  to  ac- 
cept thirty.  Pretty  square  of  him.  I  should 
have  said.  Still,  have  it  your  own  way. 
Let  him  bring  his  suit,  if  that's  the  way 
you  want  it.  If  you  would  rather  pay  fifty 
thousand  than  thirty  thousand,  that's  your 
affair.    Eccentric,  though,  it  seems  to  me." 

"But.  Jane — " 

Jane  pointed  out  another  aspect  of  the 
matter.  "Of  course,  it  will  mean  a  lot  of  un- 
pleasant publicity.  I'm  afraid.  You  won't 
show  up  well  at  the  trial,  you  know.  The 
impression  the  public  will  get  from  the  evi- 
dence is  that  you're  the  sort  of  woman  who 
is  not  to  be  trusted  alone  with  anything  that 
isn't  nailed  down." 

The  picture  she  had  conjured  up  decided 
Adela.  She  rose.  "Oh,  very  well."  She 
paused  for  a  moment,  to  overcome  a  sudden 
urge  to  scream  and  break  the  remaining 
cocktail  glasses.  "It's  an  outrage,  but — ■  Oh, 
very  well." 

Jane  nodded  approvingly.  One  likes  to 
see  one's  flesh  and  blood  reasonable. 
"Good."  she  said.  "I'm  glad  you're  taking 
the  sensible  view.  Trot  along  to  your  bou- 
doir and  write  the  check.  Make  it  out  to 
me.  Smedley  has  appointed  me  his  agent, 
to  handle  the  affair."  She  accompanied 
Adela  to  the  door.  "Gosh,  how  relieved 
you  must  be  feeling,"  she  said.  "You  would 
probably  like  to  go  into  a  buck  and  wing." 

Phipps  appeared.  "The  constables  are 
here,  madam." 

"Oh,  damn  the  constables!"  said  Adela, 
and  sailed  past  him. 

Jane  gave  the  butler  a  grave  look.  "You 
must  excuse  Mrs.  Cork,  Phipps.  if  she  is  a 
little  brusque.  She  has  just  had  a  bereave- 
ment.  Show  the  officers  in." 

"Very  good,  madam." 

Joe  and  Kay  came  through  the  French 
window.    They  were  looking  dejected. 

"Well?"  said  Jane. 

"No  luck,"  said  Joe. 

"He  wouldn't,  listen,"  said  Kay. 

This  caused  Jane  no  surprise.  "Smedley 
is  a  bad  listener.  He  reminds  me  of  the 
deaf  adder  with  whom  the  charmers  had 
trouble.     But  cheer  up,  Joe.     AH  is  well." 

Joe  stared.    "All  is  what?" 

"Everything's  fine." 

"Who  says  so?" 

"I  say  so." 

"The  constables,  madam,"  announced 
Phipps. 

Sergeant  Ward  entered,  followed  by  Pa- 
trolman Morehouse. 

Jane  greeted  them  effusively.  "Well,  well, 
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well,"   she   said.     "How   delightful    seeing 
you  again." 

"Good  morning,  ma'am." 
"I  was  thinking  only  just  now  how  nice  it 
would  be  if  you  were  to  drop  in  once  more. 
You're  looking  extraordinarily^cheerful," 
Jane  said.  "Has  some  good  fortune  come 
your  way?" 

The  sergeant  beamed.  The  patrolman 
beamed. 

"I'll  say  it  has,"  said  the  patrolman. 
"Tell  her,  Sarge." 

"Well,  ma'am,"  said  the  sergeant,  his 
granite  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  "we've 
done  it." 

"You  don't  mean — " 

"Yes,  ma'am.  Got  a  call  this  morning 
from  the  Medulla-Oblongata-Glutz  casting 
office.  We  start  tomorrow." 

Adela  came  in.  She  had  a  slip  of  paper 
in  her  hand,  but  there  was  nothing  in  her 
demeanor  to  indicate  that  she  enjoyed  car- 
rying it.  She  came  to  Jane  and  gave  it  to 
her,  reluctantly  like  a  woman  parting  with 
lifeblood.    "There,"  she  said. 

"Thank  you,  Adela." 

"And  may  I  remark  that  I  wish  you  had 
been  strangled  at  birth." 

The  sergeant  saluted.  "You  sent  for  us, 
ma'am?" 

"Yes,"  said  Jane,  "but  it  was  a  mistake. 
My  sister  thought  her  safe  had  been  robbed 
last  night.   It  wasn't." 

"Ah?  Well,  that's  how  it  goes,"  said  the 
sergeant. 

"That's  how  it  goes,"  said  the  patrolman. 

"Good  morning,"  said  Adela. 

"Good  morning,  ma'am,"  said  the  ser- 
geant. 

"Hey!"  said  the  patrolman.  "Excuse  me, 
lady,  but  may  I  have  your  autograph, 
ma'am?" 

Adela  paused  at  the  door.  She  swallowed 
once  or  twice  before  speaking.  "You  may 
not,"  she  said.  "And  one  more  word  out  of 
you  on  the  subject  of  autographs — or  any 
other  subject — and  I'll  pull  your  fat  head 
off  and  make  you  swallow  it.  Good  morn- 
ing!" 

The  door  slammed.  The  sergeant  looked 
at  the  patrolman.  The  patrolman  looked  at 
the  sergeant. 

"Women!"  said  the  sergeant.  "Can  you 
beat  them!" 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Jane.  "Sometimes.  But 
you  need  to  be  a  woman  yourself  and  very, 
very  clever— like  me.  Here,  Joe,"  she  said, 
and  handed  him  the  check. 

He  looked  at  it  listlessly,  then  staggered. 
"Jane!    Good  heavens,  Jane!" 

Jane  patted  her  chest.  "The  Old  Master!" 
she  said.  "Which  way  did  Smedley  go?  I 
want  a  word  with  him." 

THE  home  of  the  Lulabelle  Mahaffys, 
whose  gardens  were  tended  by  the  Mex- 
ican gentleman  with  whom  Smedley  had 
gone  to  confer,  stood  some  two  hundred 
yards  down  the  road  from  the  Carmen 
Flores  place,  and  it  did  not  take  Jane  long  to 
cover  the  distance.  She  had  just  arrived  in 
sight  of  the  gate  when  she  saw  Smedley 
come  out  and  start  walking  toward  her.  He 
was  whistling,  and  there  was  a  jauntiness  in 
his  step  which  bespoke  the  soul  at  rest. 

"Well,  Smedley?"  she  said.  "Did  you  see 
him?" 

"Oh,  hello,  Jane,"  said  Smedley.  "No,  he 
wasn't  there.  It's  his  day  off.  But  it  doesn't 
matter.  I  was  just  coming  back  to  ask  you 
to  lend  me  that  jalopy  of  yours.  I  want  to 
go  down  and  see  those  people  at  Colossal- 
Exquisite.  Bless  my  soul,"  said  Smedley, 
casting  an  approving  glance  at  the  blue  sky, 
"what  a  glorious  day." 

"For  you." 

Smedley  was  not  a  man  of  quick  percep- 
tions, hut  even  he  could  appreciate  that  this 
morning,  which  had  brought  such  happi- 
ness to  him,  had  been  more  sparing  with 
the  ecstasy  as  regarded  others.  He  recalled 
now,  what  he  had  neglected  to  observe  at 
the  time  of  their  meeting,  that  both  his  niece 
Kay  anil  that  young  fellow  Davenport  had 
exhibited  not  a  few  signs  of  distress  of  mind 
when  chatting  with  him. 

"What  was  all  that  nonsense  young  Dav- 
enport was  talking  about  a  literary  agency?" 


he  asked.  "He  seemed  very  excited  about  it, 
but  1  was  too  busy  to  listen." 

"Joe  and  I  were  thinking  of  buying  one." 

"You?  Are  you  in  it,  too?" 

"That's  right.  As  was  carefully  explained 
to  you.  You're  like  a  Wednesday-matinee 
audience,  Smedley.  You  miss  the  finer 
points." 

Smedley  puffed  remorsefully.  "Well,  I'm 
sorry,  Jane." 

"Don't  give  it  a  thought." 

"But  you  can  understand  how  I'm  placed, 
a  sensible  woman  like  you.  I  can't  afford  to 
go  putting  up  money  for  literary  agencies." 

"You  prefer  something  safer,  more  con- 
servative, like  backing  Broadway  shows?" 

"That's  where  the  big  money  is,"  said 
Smedley  defensively.  "I  shall  be  bringing 
to  the  business  now  a  wealth  of  experience 
and  a  ripened  judgment." 

"Ripened  judgment,  did  you  say?"  Jane 
said,  remembering  the  little  stinker  adapted 
from  the  French  on  which  Smedley  had 
lost  his  all. 

"Ripened  judgment." 

"I  see.    Ripened   judgment.    God   bless 


"Oh,  no,  madam.  None  whatever." 

"I'm  glad  you  can  take  the  big,  broad 
view." 

"I  find  it  easier  to  do  so,  madam,  because 
the  brochure  which  I  handed  to  Mr.  Smed 
ley  at  the  conclusion  of  our  recent  conversa- 
tion  was   not  the  diary  of  the   late   Miss 
Flores." 

Smedley,  who  had  been  gazing  stiffly  into 
the  middle  distance,  as  if  resolved  not  to 
show  himself  aware  of  the  presence  of  one 
whom  he  considered,  and  always  would 
consider,  a  viper  of  the  first  water,  sud- 
denly ceased  to  be  aloof  and  detached.  He 
transferred  his  gaze  to  the  butler,  and  his 
eyes  popped,  as  was  their  custom  when  he 
was  deeply  moved. 

"What!" 

"No,  sir." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"It  was  a  little  thing  1  borrowed  from  the 
cook,  sir." 

"But  it's  in  Spanish." 

"I  think  you  will  find  that  it  is  not,  sir, 
if  you  will  examine  it,  sir." 

Smedley  whipped  the  volume  from  his 
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"Well!     Well!     He's  quite   a   fine 
fellow.    About  bedtime,  isn't  it?" 


JOHN   RUGE 


you,  Smedley,"  said  Jane,  giving  him  the 
tender  look  a  mother  gives  her  idiot  child. 

A  klaxon  tooted  in  their  rear.  If  it  is 
possible  for  a  tooter  to  toot  respectfully 
and  deferentially,  this  tooter  did.  They 
turned,  and  saw  approaching  a  natty  little 
roadster,  at  whose  wheel  sat  Phipps.  It  is 
a  very  impoverished  butler  in  Beverly  Hills 
who  does  not  own  his  natty  little  roadster. 

He  drew  up  beside  them,  and  Jane  noted 
suitcases  on  the  seat.  It  seemed  that  Phipps 
was  flitting. 

"Hello,  my  bright  and  bounding  Phipps," 
she  said.  "You  off?" 

"Yes,  madam." 

"Leaving  us  for  good?" 

"Yes,  madam." 

"Rather  sudden?" 

"Yes.  madam.  Strictly  speaking,  my  ten- 
ure of  office  should  not  have  expired  until 
the  day  after  tomorrow,  but  I  chanced  to 
encounter  Mrs.  Cork  not  long  since,  and 
she  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  curtail 
my  stay." 

"She  told  you  to  get  the  hell  out?" 

"That  was  substantially  the  purport  of 
her  words,  madam.  Mrs.  Cork  seemed 
somewhat  stirred." 

"So  this  ...  is  good-by?" 

"Yes,  madam." 

Jane  dabbed  at  her  eyes.  "Well,  it's  been 
nice  seeing  you." 

"Thank  you,  madam." 

"I'll  say  this  for  you,  Brother  Phipps, 
that  when  you're  around,  there's  never  a 
dull  moment.  We  part  with  no  hard  feel- 
ings, I  trust?" 

"Madam?" 

"About  that  diary." 


pocket,  gave  it  a  quick  glance  and  registered 
triumph.    "Spanish!" 

"You  are  mistaken,  sir." 

"Damn  it,  man,  look  for  yourself." 

Phipps  took  the  book  in  his  deferential 
way.  "Yes,  sir,  I  was  wrong."  He  put  the 
book  in  his  pocket.  "You  are  quite  right, 
sir.  Spanish.  Good  day,  sir.  Good  day, 
madam." 

He  placed  a  shapely  foot  on  the  accelera- 
tor. 

"Hey!"  cried  Smedley. 

But  there  was  no  answer.  Phipps  had 
said  his  say.  The  car  gathered  speed.  It 
turned  the  corner,  beyond  which  lay  the 
broad  road  leading  to  Beverly  Hills.  Like 
some  lovely  dream  that  vanishes  at  day- 
break, James  Phipps  had  gone  out  of  their 
lives. 

That  Smedley  was  reluctant  to  see  him 
go  was  manifest  in  his  whole  bearing.  Break- 
ing into  a  clumsy  gallop,  he  started  in  pur- 
suit. But  these  natty  roadsters  are  hard  to 
catch,  particularly  if  you  are  a  man  of 
elderly  middle  age  and  sedentary  habits. 

Presently  he  came  back  to  Jane,  panting 
and  passing  a  handkerchief  over  a  stream- 
ing brow,  and  Jane  stared  at  him  with  hon- 
est amazement. 

"If  I  hadn't  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes," 
said  Jane,  "I  wouldn't  have  believed  it.  You 
gave  it  to  him.  You  handed  it  to  him.  If  you 
had  served  it  up  to  him  on  an  individual 
skewer  smothered  in  onions,  you  couldn't 
have  done  more." 

Smedley  writhed  beneath  her  scorn. 
"Well,  how  could  I  know  he  was  going 
to—" 

"Of    course    you    couldn't,"    said    Jane. 


> 


"After  having  exactly  the  same  thini 
pen  yesterday  with  Adela,  how  cou|n 
thought  have  entered  your  mind?  AniU( 
possible  reason  could  you  have  to  susffl 
man  like  Phipps  of  anything  in  the  le|n 
sembling  raw  work?  All  your  dealingw 
him  must  have  established  him  inni 
mind  as  a  stainless  soul  and  a  parafu  i 
spotless  rectitude.  Honestly,  Smedle  yo 
ought  to  be  in  some  sort  of  home." 

"Well,  I—" 

"Or  married,"  said  Jane. 

SMEDLEY  quivered  as  if  the  two  up| 
words  had  been  a  couple  of  haiioi 
plunged  into  his  shrinking  flesh. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "that's  what  you  r  d- 
marriage.  You  want  someone  to  looljfii 
you  and  shield  you  from  the  world,  ill  I 
the  greatest  good  luck  I  know  theft 
woman  to  do  it.  Smedley,  I  haveL 
potty  about  you  for  twenty  years,  Vtin 
knows  why — " 

"Jane,  please!" 

"And,  if  you  didn't  suspect  it,  whai 
ably  misled  you  was  the  fact  that' 
yesterday  I  never  told  my  love,  but  hi 
cealment  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud  feed  i 
damask  cheek.  I  pined  in  though  a, 
with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy- 

"No,  Jane,  really!" 

" — sat  like  Patience  on  a  momM 
smiling  at  grief.  But  now  I  have  cr.gi 
my  act,  and,  like  Adela,  I  intend  to  a; 
no  nonsense.  I  cannot  offer  you  \m 
Smedley.  All  I  have  to  lay  at  your  fel 
literary  agency  which  Adela  is  backjl 
the  tune  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.' |j 

Smedley  had  not  supposed  that  anfl 
would   have  had  the  power  to  dive  J 
mind  from  the  hideous  vision  of  matr  4 
which   her  words  had  brought  befo 
eyes,  but  this  did. 

"Adela?"  he  gasped.  "She's  give 
thirty  thousand  dollars?" 

"With  a  merry  smile  and  a  jolly  rj 
the  back.  And  tomorrow  Joe  and  I  st 
New  York  and  get  our  noses  down 
grindstone.  It  will  be  hard  work,  of  c 
and  it  would  be  nice  to  have  you  at  ou 
doing  your  bit.  For  I  am  convince- 
in  a  literary  agency  you  would  find 
niche.  Smedley.  You  have  the  pn 
which  would  impress  authors.  I  ca 
see  you  giving  them  five  minutes.  E> 
too.  That  Roman-emperor  deportm 
yours  would  lay  editors  out  cold. 

"But  I  can  see  why  you  hesitate.  YiJ 
reluctant  to  give  up  your  life  of  luxu  * 
der  Adela's  roof,  with  yoghurt  flowiri 
water  and   Adela   always  on   hand  I 
stimulating  chat.  By  the  way,  I  wondef 
you  stand  with  Adela  just  now.    Shi 
be  the  least  bit  sore  with  you,  and 
Adela  is  sore  with  anybody,  she  show 
her  manner." 

Smedley  paled.    "Oh,  gosh!" 

"You'd  better  marry  me,  Smedley.' 

"But,  Jane — " 

"I  am  only  speaking  for  your  own 
As  I  say,  I  cannot  offer  you  luxur; 
you'll  lunch  at  Sardi's  and  see  all  th 
shows.  And  you'll  like  being  married 
you  get  used  to  it.  Why,  look  at  tht 
who,  once  they  started,  couldn't  sto{ 
just  went  around  marrying  everythi 
sight.  Look  at  Henry  the  Eighth.  lx 
King  Solomon." 

Out  of  the  night  that  covered  him, 
shone  on  Smedley  a  faint  glimmer  of 
Something  like  hope  dawned  in  hin 
weighed  what  she  had  just  said.    Hen 
Eighth,  King  Solomon — knowledgeabl 
lows,  both  of  them,  men  whose  jud;l 
you  could  trust.   And  they  liked  beinj. « 
tied,  so  much  so  that,  as  Jane  had  sugg 
they  made  a  regular  hobby  of  it.   M 
not  quite  easily  prove,  mused  Smedle; 
marriage  was  not,  as  it  was  generally  cl 
the  fate  that  is  worse  than  death,  but  I 
thing  that  had  its  points? 

Jane  linked  her  arm  in  his  and  ga\  I 
squeeze.  "Wilt  thou,  Smedley,"  shell 
"take  this  Jane?" 

"I  will,"  said  Smedley  in  a  firm  voifl 

"That's  my  little  man,"  said  Jane  aj  4 
ingly.  "This  afternoon  we'll  go  out  I 
jalopy  and  start  pricing  ministers."  thJ 
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and  you  know  it's  the  newest  car  in  America! 


m  | 

mile 


The  1951  Kaiser  DeLuxe  4-door  Sedan  ...vnc  off)  body  styles  and  12  models. 
Hydra-Malic  Drive  available  in  all  models  at  extra  cost. 


behind  the  wheel  and  you'll  want  to  own  it! 


r  Center  of  Gravity... with 
oad  clearance  .  .  .  hugs  road 
r,  safer!  Anatomic  Design 
ders  your  peace  of  mind! 


Most  Room  Ever. .. Plenty  of  room  for  six  big 
people!  Wide,  lounge-comfort  seats... head  room 
for  the  tallest,  with  leg  room  a-plenty,  too!  Ana- 
tomic Design  considers  your  height... your  width! 


Effortless    Driving ... 

Short  turning  radius  lets 
you  park  on  a  dime!  Tri- 
umph of  Anatomic  Design ! 


Everything  Handy... Most  adjust- 
able frotit  seat  ever,  brings  all  con- 
trols within  reach!  Anatomic  Design 
puts  hand  brake  handy  at  the  right! 


rol-Tower  Vision ...  Largest  wind- 
i  ever  (1096  sq.  in.),  with  slimmest, 
bark  corner  posts... no  "blind  spots"! 
omic  Design  considers  your  eyes! 


Supersonic  "Co/"... New  115  h.p. 
Supersonic  High-Torque  Engine  for 
swifter,  thrift  in  power!  Anatomic  De- 
sign considers  your  pocketbook,  too ! 


Extra  Luggage  Space. ...  because 
spare  wheel  is  under  trunk  compart- 
ment, not  in  it!  Anatomic  Design  made 
gas  tank  kidney-shaped  to  make  room! 


51  Kai  er 


....triumph  of 


Walk  Right  In... High-Bridge 
Doors  let  you  walk  in  and  out 
without  knocking  off  your  bat 
...thanks  to  Anatomic  Design! 


* 


*Analomic  Design. ..(Ana-TOM-ic)... is  the  newest,  most  advanced  step  in  motor  car 
making.  It  is  the  technique  of  styling  and  engineering  every  feature  of  the  body  and 
chassis  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  human  anatomy.  The  result  is  a  harmonious  blending 
of  beauty,  eonifort.  ease  of  handling  and  safely  never  before  attained  in  a  motor  car. 

Built  to  Better  the  Best  on  the  Road! 
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The  Magnificent  Watusi 
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record,  however,  was  the  real  excitement. 
Our  warriors  were  literally  frottling  at  the 
mouth  with  hysteria,  and  their  formidable 
eight-foot  spears  began  singing  right  and 
left  through  the  air  of  that  stifling,  dusty 
village.  We  left  the  cameras  turning  and 
every  one  of  us  hit  out  for  the  jungle. 

The  fits  that  these  people  fall  into  when 
they  are  excited  are  peculiar  and  terrifying. 
Hour  after  hour  they  dance  and  shout  and 
make  mock  attacks  upon  one  another.  Fi- 
nally, the  tension  becomes  so  great  that  a 
terrible  hysteria  seizes  them,  and  after  hurl- 
ing their  spears  they  fall  to  the  ground  gasp- 
ing, coughing  and  convulsive.  Fourteen  of 
them  were  seized  on  this  occasion  and  it 
took  four  of  their  fellows  to  hold  each  of 
them  so  they  couldn't  injure  themselves  and 
others. 


I  WENT  to  Africa  quite  convinced  that 
Africa  was  being  held  in  subjection  by 
an  unregenerate  Europe.  I  returned  con- 
vinced only  that  my  preconceived  ideas 
were  wrong.   I  have  no  solutions. 

Anxious  to  conform  to  the  customs  and 
manners  of  my  hosts  I  asked  Rodney  Chil- 
ton, my -stand-in,  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  man 
of  intelligence  and  good  will,  just  how  one 
should  deal  with  Africans.  He  had  been 
here  since  1941,  when  he  was  in  the  King's 
African  Rifles.    I'll  never  forget  his  advice. 

"Dick,"  he  said,  "when  I  was  first  posted 
out  here  1  was  told  to  treat  them  just  as  I 
would  a  pet  dog.  Reward  them  when  they 
are  good  and  punish  them  when  they  are 
bad."  Rodney  brooded  for  a  long  moment, 
and  then  he  added,  "And  the  discouraging 
fact  is,  it's  the  best  advice  I  ever  got." 

To  understand  this  attitude,  which  seems 
almost  universal  among  the  European  popu- 
lation, it  is  necessary  to  know  something 
about  British  East  Africa,  and  the  tragic 
irony  that  forms  it. 

When  the  white  man  came  in  numbers  to 
East  Africa  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
he  found  it  potentially  fabulously  rich,  but 
sparsely  populated  with  sick  people  and 
scrawny  cattle.  He  set  about  to  mitigate 
human  misery — to  break  the  corruption  and 
tyranny  of  tribal  chiefs  and  witch  doctors, 
to  stop  tribal  warfare,  and  to  wipe  out  ter- 
rible plagues  that  ravaged  the  inhabitants. 
He  forbade  tribal  warfare  and  stopped,  to  a 
great  extent,  tribes  like  the  Masai  from 
raiding  and  killing  their  neighbors. 

What  happened?  The  black  people  began 
to  multiply  in  staggering  leaps  and  bounds. 
In  the  hills  near  Machakos,  for  instance, 
an  old-time  planter  told  me  that  in  1908 
the  census  showed  2,000  natives.  Today  in 
the  same  area  live  30,000.  The  cattle  (as 
well  as  the  vast  herds  of^zebra  and  antelope) 
thrived  similarly. 

The  "balance  of  nature"  was.  in  this  case, 
upset  as  a  result  of  the  most  altruistic  of 
motives,  but  the  consequences  were  none- 
theless terrifying.  For  the  land  was,  and  is, 
unable  to  support  its  enormous  increase  in 
dependents.  The  thousands  of  cattle  crop 
the  grass  before  it  has  a  chance  even  to  seed. 
And  because  of  the  natives'  "cattle  com- 
plex," very  little  stock  is  ever  slaughtered 
for  human  consumption.  The  rains  seem  to 
be  decreasing,  and  Kenya  and  Tanganyika 
are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  reverting  to 
desert.  This  would  be  irony  in  its  most  clas- 
sic sense. 

When  the  European  settlers  perceived 
the  tragic  problem  they  had  created,  they 
couldn't  retrogress;  they  couldn't  abandon 
the  more  peaceful  tribes  to  the  depredations 
of  the  Masai.  They  tried  to  educate  the 
African  out  of  his  ancient,  primitive  agri- 
cultural methods,  but  progress  was  slow,  if 
perceptible  at  all. 

So  they  hit  upon  the  idea  of  setting  aside 
vast  tracts  of  land  as  "native  reserves" 
where,  theoretically,  no  white  man  or  In- 
dian might  own  land. 

At  the  same  time  they  allotted  certain 
sections  to  themselves  and  restricted  owner- 


ship to  Europeans  on  the  theory  that  the 
natives  would  not  use  modern  and  progres- 
sive farming  methods,  and  that  if  erosion 
were  allowed  to  progress  on  even  one  farm, 
all  the  neighboring  farms  would  be  affected. 
The  result  is  constantly  debated.  The 
white  Highlanders  claim  the  natives  ruin 
their  areas  through  ignorance.  Others  in- 
sist that  the  reserves  are  too  small  to  support 
the  constantly  growing  numbers  of  natives. 
Some  white  settlers  insist  the  blacks  must  be 
kept  uneducated,  that  they  are  2.000  years 
behind  the  whites  in  the  evolutionary  scale. 
The  official  government  attitude  calls  for  a 


chiseled  features.  He  speaks  English  softly 
and  in  the  clipped  accent  of  his  alma  mater, 
Cambridge  University.  He  wears  impec- 
cable Bond  Street  clothing,  with  dazzling 
starched  collars,  mixes  an  excellent  Martini, 
and  loves  Brahms  and  Beethoven. 

Night  had  fallen  when  we  left  the  palace 
and  the  grounds  were  filled  with  the  weird 
cacophony  of  native  marimbas  and  drums. 

"The  royal  musicians,"  explained  the 
king.  "Custom  decrees  that  they  must  play 
continually  all  night  when  the  king  is  in 
residence."  As  a  conscientious  monarch,  he 
is  respectful  of  bis  nation's  traditions,  but 
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"We're  going  to  be  married  in  October  .  .  . 
if  we're  still  engaged  by  then,  of  course" 
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gradual  intellectual  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Africans.  Extremists  want  to 
pull  the  tribes  out  of  the  bush  whether  they 
wish  it  or  not. 

Meanwhile,  the  black  man  merely  lives  in 
Africa — very  much  as  he  always  has:  and 
unlike  other  subject  peoples  in  Ihe  modern 
vor|d  he  docs  not  fight  back.  At  least,  not 
yet  .  .  . 


EDDIE  MUTESA  is  the  King  of  the 
Baganda.  He  is  a  king  with  no  more 
nor  less  power  than  His  Britannic  Majesty, 
George  VI.  Eddie's  father  developed  in 
Uganda  a  parliamentary  form  of  govern- 
ment. There  is  a  Prime  Minister  called  the 
Kagwa,  and  a  Parliament.    And  a  palace. 

To  meet  His  Majesty  I  was  driven  to  a 
lovely  "tropical  Georgian"  mansion  atop 
one  of  Kampala's  seven  hills.  The  guard 
snapped  smartly  to  attention  as  we  drove 
through  the  bamboo  gates,  and  the  king 
himself  was  on  the  steps  to  greet  us  and  es- 
cort us  into  the  charming  drawing  room. 

Eddie  Mutesa  is  a  slight  man  about 
twenty-five,  with  very  black  skin  and  finely 


something  in  the  way  he  said  it  made  me 
wonder  if  Brahms  and  Beethoven  wouldn't 
have  fallen  more  pleasantly  on  his  ears. 

I  often  think  of  the  little  king  on  the  hill 
in  Kampala,  hovering  in  an  impossible 
world  neither  black  nor  white.  And  I  feel 
sorry  for  His  Majesty,  King  Eddie  Mutesa. 


THE  presence  of  the  white  man  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  African's  in- 
dolence. For  when  he  was  allowed  to  run 
his  own  affairs,  the  tribesman  was  quite  a 
busy  fellow.  There  were  always  prepara- 
tions to  be  made  for  war  and  for  cattle  steal- 
ing. There  were  civic  discussions  to  be 
attended  in  the  chief's  hut.  There  were  juries 
to  serve  on,  and  hunting  to  be  done.  All 
these  activities  have  been  largely  taken  from 
him  by  the  European  administration,  leav- 
ing him  a  lot  of  time  to  sit  in  the  shade  and 
watch  his  wives  work. 

These  millions  of  simple  easygoing  peo- 
ple in  the  heart  of  Africa  present,  of  course, 
an  utterly  irresistible  bait  for  Communists. 
Nairobi  is  one  of  the  hottest  pressure  points 
of  Communist  organization  in  the  world. 


In  East  Africa,  Communist  influenciiu 
yet  negligible,  but  the  field  is  very  MM 
It's  simple  to  go  into  a  native  villagE 
promise  the  African  that  under  a  dilE 
set  of  white  friends  there  would  be  no  luci 
much  food,  much  dancing,  many  wiv.Lj 
little  work.  The  only  counter  that  thdE 
ish,  Belgians  or  French  can  put  forw|dj 
that  the  sole  way  he  can  raise  his  stab 
of  living  is  by  working  harder  than  h  I 
has  in  his  history,  and  by  producing  ion 
than  the  bare  minimum  he  consumes^ 
self. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  leaders  i.  e 
tral  Africa  is  a  fabulous  black  man  rm 
Joma  Kenyatta.  Joma  started  his  life  t) 
jungle,  but  with  incredible  drive  he  go  m 
self  to  England  and  Cambridge  Univ^ 
Later,  the  story  goes,  he  came  to  At\\» 
for  a  time,  and  then  spent  two  years  :(■ 
ing  in  Moscow.  Now  he  is  back  in  Nsbki 

I  visited  a  coeducational  school  n|lj 
Kenyatta  in  a  native  reserve  about  20  lib 
north  of  Nairobi.  There  are  some  7C|(« 
pils,  ages  about  four  to  sixteen.  They  i 
barracks  and  learn  in  open-air  classrki 
each  consisting  of  a  sketchy  thatched  Ml 
a  few  benches  and  a  blackboard.  Fro  Hi 
exercises  that  I  saw  (written  in  English,! 
would  seem  that  Joma's  curriculum W 
concentrates  not  on  political  theory,  tM 
the  three  R's — with  a  little  global  geogbb, 
thrown  in. 

The  colonial  governments  believe  t  tl 
his  present  stage  the  African  can  mal  tr 
greatest  progress  by  preserving,  tim 
modifying,  his  ancient  tribal  structure  II 
Communists  want  passionately  to  deml 
ize.  In  Joma's  school,  where  several  r  iy 
tribes  are  represented,  tribal  ways  anil 
served  only  as  cultural  relics,  not  as  aii 
of  tradition  on  which  to  base  politicals 
nomic  or  moral  attitudes. 

On  a  hill  on  Joma's  campus  is  sfl 
rising  a  large  stone  building  which  wji 
the  future  home  of  the  Kenya  Teaji 
College.  It  is  being  built  by  volunteer  I 
and  volunteer  contributions — a  shilli  I 
two  a  month  from  ambitious  tribesm  a 
over  Kenya.  The  brick-by-brick  prcti 
must  at  times  be  almost  imperceptible]! 
Kenyatta  has  the  patience  of  his  race.  ■ 
in  the  meantime,  pupils  are  graduating  a 
year  to  go  forth  into  bush  and  jundj 
establish  wherever  they  can  new  sell 
modeled  after  their  alma  mater. 

1 


SAM  SLATTER.  a  district  police 
agreed  to  take  me  back  some  55 
into  the  Wakamba  reserve  to  intel 
Malaku,  the  most  powerful  witch  doc:  i 
the  district.  Slatter,  who  is  one  of  the  I 
famous  policemen  in  East  Africa,  :.H 
likes  Africans,  understands  them,  a  i 
kind  to  them. 

On  the  way  to  the  witch  doctor's  I  m 
over  the  roughest  road  in  all  Kenysl 
through  lands  wickedly  lacerated  byl 
sion,  Sam  told  me  something  of  the  vl 
craft  that  is  so  deeply  embedded  nn 
African  structure.  It  seems  that  castinl 
spells  on  people  occupies  only  a  small* 
of  the  witch  doctor's  time.  His  dutitjl 
elude  making  cattle-stealing  parties  1 
ible,  making  villages  safe  from  roll 
advising  the  chief  on  the  location  of  si 
groves  (which  are  scattered,  miracull 
green,  throughout  this  denuded  resefl 
and  divining  the  most  propitious  timfl 
the  initiation  of  young  warriors  as  wtM 
for  both  the  male  and  the  female  cerl 
nies  of  virtue. 

To  learn  to  do  all  these  things  takes  ii 
time  of  study,  so  the  witch-doctoring  I 
fession  is  a  hereditary  one.  The  old  ■ 
starts  to  hand  his  lore  on  to  his  oldest 
as  soon  as  the  youngster  can  say  the  al 
tral  equivalent  of  "abracadabra."  And  I 
a  fee  is  charged  for  each  incantatiol 
divination,  any  boy  who  is  lucky  enou;l 
be  born  into  a  witchcraft  family  can  I 
forward  to  inheriting  a  lucrative  husii 
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1  enya  recently  some  of  the  young  men 
i  d  returned  from  the  army  openly  be- 
ubting  the  power  of  witchcraft.  One 
ii  they  were  found  mysteriously  dead, 
IL  slashed  for  their  impiety — as 
ij;  by  the  offended  Powers.  Slatter 
,  t  a  whole  group  of  witch  doctors  to 

S  1  proved  that,  fearful  of  the  spread 
heresy,  they  themselves  had  mur- 
e  freethinking  youths.  Out  of  defer- 
>   African    feelings    they    were    not 
t,  however,  but  banished  to  a  certain 
I  where  the  police  can  keep  an  eye  on 
jTliey  are  still  doing  a  profitable  busi- 

|  iku's  boma  is  on  top  of  a  wind-swept 
LTiile  it  is  larger  than  most,  it  re- 

■  thousands  of  others  in  that  it  is 

■  a  circle  of  thorn  bushes  surrounding 
native   huts,    with   cows,   chickens, 

•  A'omen  and  children  living  content- 
le  by  side.  Malaku  himself,  however, 
in-and-plaster  house  with  a  padlock 
Joor,  for  he  has  much  magical  para- 
lia  that  must  be  safeguarded. 

[powerful    African,    I    was    disap- 
to  see,  is  a  rather  unremarkable- 
|  man,  dressed  that  day,  despite  his 
|  in  old  slacks,  blue  shirt  and  new 
Jshoes.    He  and  Sam,  old  "friends," 
I  each  other  guardedly.  Yes,  he  would 
f  willing  to  show  me  his  magic  things. 
[  tools  of  the  trade  which  holds  mil- 
f  Africans  in  subjection  are  not  very 
iive.   Malaku's  women  brought  a  tin 
k  "medicine"  that  looked  like  gun- 
r,  some  water,  three  kernels  of  corn, 
(ondescript  stones,  and  an  iron  stake 
It  hole  in  it.    His  apprentice  son  was 
led  to  fetch  the  magical  kisabu  from 
ked  house. 

kisabu,  holiest  of  holies,  is  an  odd 
jvith  a  declivity  in  it  to  receive  the 
ine."  It  is  bound  into  the  grotesque, 
laped  crotch  of  a  bush.  (Malaku's 
xious  to  display  his  learning,  assured 
this  stone  was  older  than  the  world 
These  objects  were  all  deposited  at 
>e  of  an  ancient  Muaa  tree,  charred 
.hundreds  of  former  incantations. 
the  kernels  and  stones  were  placed  in 
oil  pattern,  the  water  and  medicine 
poured  into  the  kisabu,.  and  lighted, 
fe  ready  for  magic, 
i  Sam  interpreting,  I  asked  Malaku 
jucstions. 
o  gives  the  kisabu  its  powers?    Is  it 

•  or  a  god?" 

one  knows.   It  is  very,  very  old." 
at  if  someone  stole  the  kisabu?" 
one  would  dare  steal  it.    No  one 
even  think  of  stealing  it." 
n  why  do  you  lock  it  up  in  your  tin- 
ker house?" 
answer. 

w  much  to  cast  a  spell  to  make  people 
le?" 

e  goat." 

w  much  to  cast  a  spell  to  kill  a  man?" 
e  shilling."  (Sam  chuckled.  "Obvious 
ise.  He  knows  1  forbid  those  spells  so 
ying  to  confuse  me.") 
ten  you  make  cattle-stealing  parties 
K  does  it  always  work?" 
.  Sometimes  another  tribe  pays  their 
doctor  more  to   take  my  spell  off. 
le  uses  more  powerful  medicine.  It  is 
De's  fault  when  they  are  seen,  because 
^ve  not  paid  me  enough." 
r  a  shilling  will  you  cast  a  spell  on 

little  one." 

lat?" 

pill  make  you  safe  on  your  journey 
o  Machakos." 

MB  dark  as  we  drove  home,  wrapped 
magical  safety. 


1SIT  to  the  Belgian  Congo  was  the 
imax  of  our  African  adventure.  Sir 
ier  Haggard,  who  wrote  King  Solo- 
Mines  in  1885,  had  lived  a  short 
South  Africa,  but  he  had  never  vis- 
e  central  part  of  the  vast  continent 
pte  action  of  the  story  takes  place. 
en  from  2,000  miles  away  he  had 
the  myth  of  a  royal  and  mysterious 
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people — a  race  of  kings,  all  of  them  over 
seven  feet  tall— who  lived  somewhere  in 
the  heart  of  Africa.  It  was  these  people, 
whose  existence  has  been  proved  since  Hag- 
gard's time,  that  we  were  determined  to 
visit  and  use  in  the  climax  of  our  film. 

The  minute  you  set  foot  in  the  Belgian 
Congo  you  realize  the  difference  between 
English  and  Continental  ideas  of  coloniza- 
tion. As  our  car  drove  us  from  the  airstrip 
at  Astrida  to  the  hotel  of  Monsieur  Faucon, 
the  natives  snapped  to  attention  and  saluted 
or  removed  their  hats.  The  Belgians,  who 
took  the  territory  from  the  Germans  after 
the  first  World  War,  have  very  little  truck 
with  the  "hold  in  trust"  theory.  They  are 
in  the  Congo  as  conquerors — benevolent, 
yes,  but  conquerors  nonetheless — and  frank 
capitalists. 

Under  this  system  the  Africans  are  re- 
garded realistically  as  a  valuable  labor  force 
for  the  mines  and  plantations.  As  such,  it 
is  only  good  business  to  keep  them  happy, 
healthy  and  well  fed.  Public  clinics  and 
Catholic  mission  schools  are  everywhere, 
and  the  church,  the  government  and  indus- 
try work  hand  in  hand  to  render  all  manner 
of  services  to  the  natives.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, too,  we  saw  very  little  of  the  Kenya 
white-settler  attitude  that  the  African  is 
2,000  years  behind  in  the  evolutionary  scale. 
In  the  Congo,  for  economic  reasons,  the 
African  is  encouraged  to  increase  his  tech- 
nical skill. 

Coming  from  the  dollar-hungry  sterling 
areas  where  we  had  been  working,  the 
plethora  of  goods  in  the  Congo  was  as- 
tounding-— including  new  American  auto- 
mobiles and  cigarettes,  plus  good  Scotch 
whisky.  The  explanation  for  all  the  dollar 
goods  is  simple:  The  Congo  sells  us  ura- 
nium. 

The  one  native  people  in  the  Congo  who 
have  yielded  not  an  inch  to  their  white 
overlords  are  the  fabled,  seven-foot  Watusi. 
And  the  Belgians  admire  them  for  it  just  as 
the  Kenyans  are  proud  of  their  recalcitrant 
Masai.  The  Watusi  are  probably  the  most 
unlikely,  the  most  remarkable,  the  most 
worthless,  and  the  most  interesting  people 
on  earth.  How  or  when  they  got  to  the 
middle  of  Africa,  no  one  can  say.  They  are 
not  Bantu  at  all,  but  a  Nilotic  people  with 
the  almond  eyes  and  finely  chiseled  features 
that  one  sees  carved  on  ancient  Egyptian 
tombs.  The  Watusi  are  a  race  of  Pharaohs; 
they  have  never  done  any  work,  and  they 
never  will. 

-  Apparently  when  they  first  entered  their 
present  home  they  subdued  the  original  in- 
habitants, a  black  tribe  called  the  Buhutus, 
and  made  them  slaves.  The  Buhutus  still 
serve  their  gigantic  masters — though  offi- 
cially, of  course,  they  are  no  longer  slaves. 
Watusi  women,  who  are  strikingly  beautiful, 
are  carried  through  the  village  streets  in  lit- 
ters borne  by  four  sweating  Buhutus.  Watusi 
men  are  constantly  followed  by  a  pair  of 
Buhutus,  and  as  they  stroll  majestically 
through  the  streets  they  have  only  to  hold 
out  a  languid  hand  to  have  a  pipe,  already 
lighted,  placed  in  it. 

The  present  king  of  the  Watusi  keeps  a 
herd  of  cattle  that  are  as  remarkable  and 
useless  as  his  people.  They  are  magnificent 
beasts  with  gigantic  horns  spreading  some- 
times as  much  as  14  feet.  These  cattle 
are  treated  very  much  like  a  top-notch  royal 
regiment.  They  are  festooned  and  deco- 
rated with  all  sorts  of  ornaments,  their  hoofs 
are  polished,  and  their  udders  are  painted 
white.  A  troop  of  Buhutus  tends  this  herd 
night  and  day,  holding  succulent  grasses  up 
to  beasts  too  lazy  or  too  proud  to  bend 
their  heads.    They  clean  them  constantly. 

The  Watusi  scorn  learning  Swahili.  Their 
own  language  is  as  obscure  as  the  tribe's 
origin,  and  is  difficult  even  for  the  govern- 
ment officials  who  were  helping  us.  When 
our  director  wanted  to  communicate  with 
a  Watusi  actor,  he  gave  his  instructions  in 
English.  This  was  translated  into  French 
for  our  Belgian  assistant,  who  translated  it 
into  Swahili  for  the  native  interpreter  who 
in  turn  translated  it  into  Watusi.  If  the 
original  direction  had  by  that  time  become 
somewhat  garbled  (as  was  usually  the  case), 
the  question  the  Watusi  asked  about  it  had 


to  go  all  the  way  back  down  the  same  tortu- 
ous line.  No  wonder  we  didn't  get  home 
for  Christmas. 

Strangely  enough,  this  indolent  people 
have  the  finest  folk  art  we  saw  in  Africa. 
The  palace  that  the  royal  architect  designed 
for  our  use  (and,  needless  to  say,  which  the 
Buhutus  built)  was  a  truly  lovely  thing, 
created  solely  from  wattle  poles  and  ex- 
quisitely plaited  bamboo  shoots. 

Watusi  dancing,  singing  and  drum  music 
are  superb.  But,  of  course,  the  Watusi  do 
not  dance  or  sing  themselves.  The  Buhutus 
do  it  for  them.  The  king's  dancers,  whom 
we  used  in  the  film,  executed  the  most  excit- 
ing choreography  I  have  ever  seen,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  those  huge  throaty 
drums  that  seem  to  hit  you  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach. 

One  of  their  dances  was  a  colossal  suite 
that  took  45  minutes  to  perform.  It  was  in 
eight  acts,  between  each  of  which  the 
dancers  rested  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
Some  of  the  acts  were  chanted  and  seemed 
to  be  telling  a  definite  story,  while  others 
looked  like  the  wildest  improvisation.  But 
we  were  told  that  actually  the  design  of  the 
whole  suite  is  carefully  fixed  by  tradition. 
Through  it  all,  the  leading  dancers  never 
varied  their  strange,  seraphic  smiles,  sym- 
bolizing their  masters'  royal  contempt  for 
death. 

We  never  could  have  made  use  of  this 
fascinating  motion-picture  material  in 
Watusiland  had  it  not  been  for  Monsieur 
George  Sandrart,  the  Belgian  Resident  of 
this  country.  In  25  years'  service.  Monsieur 
Sandrart  has  been  constantly  fascinated  by 
the  Watusi,  and  saddened  and  worried  by 
their  gradual  abandonment  of  their  tradi- 
tional ways.  They  have  fallen  in  love,  for 
instance,  with  tennis  shoes  and  berets  and 
puLl-over  sweaters.  They  wear  their  tradi- 
tional magnificent  raiment  now  only  on 
state  occasions. 

Monsieur  Sandrart  had  been  impressed 
and  reassured  by  our  preoccupation  with 
authenticity  and  accuracy.  He  had  assisted 
at  long  conversations  between  us  and  the 
two  oldest  living  Watusi,  in  which  their 
memories  of  the  former  unspoiled  days 
were  probed  for  data.  Monsieur  Sandrart 
came  to  the  decision  that,  despite  political 
intrigue  in  both  the  Congo  and  Brussels  over 
our  proposed  visit,  he  himself  was  going  to 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  make  a  historical 
record  of  his  beloved  Watusi.  Exhibiting 
an  independence  of  his  home  government 
that  had  been  born  during  the  war  years, 
when  no  orders  emanated  from  occupied 
Brussels,  he  calmly  set  about  clearing  the 
way  for  us. 

Monsieur  Sandrart  was  probably  the  only 
man  in  the  world  who  could  persuade  the 
Watusi  to  take  up  a  trade,  even  so  glamor- 
ous a  trade  as  movie  acting.  He  was  cer- 
tainly the  only  man  who  could  persuade 
them  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  to  come  over 
to  the  king's  palace,  to  discard  their  be- 
loved pull-overs  and  berets  and  tennis  shoes, 
and  to  do  the  inexplicable  things  these 
strange  Americans  wanted  them  to  do. 

We  could  find  no  way  to  make  them  un- 
derstand that  it  was  a  movie  we  were  mak- 
ing to  tell  a  story — play-acting,  pretending 
just  for  fun.  And  then  Bundy  Martin  made 
a  discovery.  It  was  near  Christmas  in  de- 
voutly Catholic  Watusiland,  and  one  day  he 
noticed  that  in  the  mission  at  Kigale  the 
ingenious  white  fathers  had  told  the  entire 
Christmas  story  in  miniature  tabloids  as 
though  the  whole  miracle  had  occurred 
deep  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle.  King  Herod 
was  a  splendiferous  Watusi  chief,  and  the 
manger  was  a  round,  plaited-reed  house  in 
the  middle  of  a  banana  plantation. 

Why  not,  it  occurred  to  Bundy,  tell  the 
story  of  King  Solomon's  Mines  in  the  same 
mission-play  terms?  He  tried  it  on  our 
Watusi,  taking  all  of  one  afternoon.  They 
became  enchanted  with  the  story,  they  loved 
the  hero  and  they  hated  the  evil  ones.  They 
couldn't  wait  to  learn  how  it  came  out.  We 
had  no  further  trouble  persuading  the 
Watusi  to  act. 

Whatever  else  happens,  if  King  Solo- 
mon's Mines  is  ever  released  in  Watusiland 
it  is  going  to  be  a  big  hit.  the  end 
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Great  Heart  of  Cat  Island 
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beautiful  Catholic  church  which  he  named 
after  two  saints — Peter  and  Paul — and  en- 
dowed with  three  towers  instead  of  two. 

The  Great  Heart  of  the  Bahamas  was 
born  in  1877  in  Richmond,  England,  a  sub- 
urb of  the  city  of  London.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  well-to-do  British  lawyer  and  the  grand- 
son of  a  noted  British  brewer;  so  young 
John  Hawes  led  the  normal  middle-class 
boyhood  of  England's  lush  Victorian  pe- 
riod. He  went  to  preparatory  school  in 
Brighton,  and  rode  horses  and  sailed  boats 
with  his  small  contemporaries.  And  then 
he  attended  fashionable  King's  School  in 
Canterbury,  where  he  won  prizes  in  draw- 
ing and  history,  struggled  through  mathe- 
matics and  Latin,  and  played  cricket  and 
football. 

When  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  John's  fa- 
ther asked  him,  "Have  you  thought  of  what 
profession  you  want  to  enter?"  and  when 
the  youngster  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
looked  blank,  the  father,  in  the  traditional 
manner  of  Victorian  parents,  said,  "All 
right,  then.  You're  going  to  be  an  archi- 
tect." So  young  John  was  "articled"  to  a 
firm  of  architects  called  Edmiston  &  Ga- 
briel. This  meant  that  his  father  paid  the 
firm  £100,  in  return  for  which  the  Messrs. 
Edmiston  &  Gabriel  allowed  the  boy  to 
work  for  them  as  an  apprentice  for  five 
years — at  no  salary. 

This  Apprentice  Had  Ideas 

Ordinarily,  such  apprentices  labored  as 
office  boys  for  the  five-year  period,  contrib- 
uting nothing  to  the  company.  But  young 
John  Hawes's  case  was  startlingly  differ- 
ent. In  a  year,  he  was  turning  out  build- 
ing designs  that  were  making  money  for 
the  firm.  Soon  he  was  winning  prizes  at  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Architects  and  at  the 
Architectural  Association — whose  night 
schools  he  attended;  and  when  he  left  the 
firm  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  be- 
coming known  throughout  the  profession 
for  his  daring  and  revolutionary  ideas. 

In  the  ornate  Victorian  period,  he  was 
a  believer  in  simplicity  and  functionalism, 
and  he  almost  could  be  considered  a  fore- 
runner of  the  great  architects  of  today's 
modern  school. 

One  of  his  early  designs,  for  instance,  was 
a  seaside  cottage  at  the  town  of  Bognor  in 
West  Sussex.  Here,  the  twenty-one-year-old 
Hawes  had  the  problem  of  giving  his  client 
a  view  of  the  sea  despite  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  row  of  houses  in  between  sea  and 
client.  He  promptly  built  the  man  a  plain, 
rectangular  four-story  tower,  with  a  com- 
pletely glassed-in  studio  on  the  top  floor. 
This  was  almost  unheard-of  in  those  days, 
and  architectural  critics  came  rushing  out 
to  see  it.  One  London  architectural  journal 
ran  a  full-length  article  on  "Hawes's  White 
Tower,"  and  soon  similar  white  towers  were 
springing  up  on  the  south  coast — to  the  en- 
richment of  the  Hawes  pocketbook. 

Other  British  and  French  architectural 
journals  kept  featuring  designs  and  sketches 
by  the  brilliant  young  prodigy;  and  then, 
when  he  was  twenty-two,  he  attained  a  suc- 
cess rarely  achieved  by  men  three  times  that 
age. 

One  of  his  models  was  accepted  by  the 
Royal  Academy — to  be  shown  in  the  an- 
nual exhibition  of  world-famous  paintings! 
This  design  was  for  a  church  in  the  North 
of  England — and  it  discarded  all  the  elabo- 
rate Gothic  and  Byzantine  styling  prevalent 
n  that  day.  Instead,  Hawes's  church  was 
of  simple  lines  with  roughhewn  native  stone 
walls,  to  blend  in  with  the  rugged  country- 
side. The  church  was  to  be  built  on  several 
levels  to  follow  the  natural  contour  of  the 
bill — and  again  Hawes  stirred  up  a  contro- 
versy. He  had  no  windows  at  all  on  the 
north  side!  This  was  to  keep  out  the  cold 
wintry  blasts.  On  the  south,  however,  he 
used  oversized  windows  to  let  in  the  warm 
rays  of  the  sun. 

Not  only  did  this  design  attract  wide  ac- 


claim, but  young  Hawes  immediate 
signed  up  by  Anglican  Bishop  Hor| 
construct  an  exact  duplicate  at  Guil 
in  Northumberland — England's  Far  L 
The  only  difference  from  the  original 
is  that  Hawes  put  in  frosted  instead  oB 
parent  glass.  "I  took  one  look  at  the  IM 
mountain  torrent  and  the  lovely  ravw 
low,"  he  says,  "and  I  realized  til  \ 
beauty  would  be  too  much  of  a  disHM 
for  even  the  most  devout  worshipenB 
church,  St.  Christopher's,  still  is  ;l 
ut  to  visitors  to  Gunnerton. 
At  this  point,  just  as  young  Hawes  ■ 
on  the  verge  of  establishing  a  pro:jrc 
career  in  architecture,  he  gave  it  all  p 
became  a  clergyman.  One  afternj 
1900,  Hawes  simply  threw  his  T  squji 
the  drafting  table  and  rushed  off  toBji 
teer  to  become  an  Anglican  missioB 
Zanzibar.    The  doctors  turned  hiinp 


Father  Jerome  and  model  o'S 
Augustine  Abbey  Church,  Nala 


because  of  an  underdeveloped  chestlo 
went  to  Lincoln  Theological  Coll<V 
stead  and  emerged  two  years  later  a« 
con  in  the  Church  of  England.  A  yeilj 
he  became  an  ordained  minister  and  B 
signed  to  be  curate  of  a  slum  parish  :fa 
don.  He  thought  his  architectural  da.lw 
over. 

And  for  a  while  he  seemed  to  b«N| 
The  sensitive  and  intense  young  m;|  i 
deeply  troubled.  After  three  years  oH 
among  the  poor  people  of  his  parish,  ■ 
covered  that  he  could  find  solace  <■ 
reading  Paul  Sabatier's  Life  of  St.  ll 
of  Assisi,  and  in  1907.  he  literally  sew 
emulate  the  good  man's  life.  He  put! 
oldest  clothes  and  walked  about  Ep 
i.arefoot  for  three  months  in  the  dd 
winter — living  as  a  tramp.  He  slept  Hu 
slacks  and  hallways;  once  he  was  al 
for  begging.  He  served  several  termtai 
workhouse;  and  he  suffered  terribljp 
hunger  and  cold. 

However,  when  it  was  over,  he  feltaii 
ually  uplifted;  and  he  agreed  to  tld 
monastery  for  a  group  of  young  rebel  nj 
cans  living  as  Benedictine  monks  on  hi 
Island  off  the  coast  of  Wales.  After  m 
settled  down  again  as  an  assistant  m 
priest  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  then  k 
city  of  Birmingham. 

But,  in  1908,  Hawes  received  a  crk 
and  before  he  knew  it,  he  was  up  to  h  ln< 
in  architecture  again.  The  cable  wa:B* 
his  old  friend,  Bishop  Hornby,  for  I 
he  had  built  the  prize-winning  chui 
Northumberland.  Hornby  at  the  tinl* 
bishop  of  the  Bahamas,  and  he 
"Worst  hurricane  in  years  has  desb) 
nearly  all  of  our  churches  on  Long  » 
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d  you  come  and  rebuild  them?  Surely 
a  God-given  opportunity  for  you." 
s  sailed  for  the  Bahamas  on  the  next 
-to  become  rector  of  St.  Paul's  at 
ncetown. 

,  debut  as  a  minister  in  the  Bahamas 

n  auspicious  one.   He  was  touring  the 

Is  in  the  bishop's  yacht,  when  he  was 

to  preach  a  guest  sermon  at   Har- 

Island.    He   looked   down   from   the 

and  saw  all  the  white  people  sitting 

:  front  of  the  church  and  the  Negroes 

[  in  the  back,  and  he  asked:  "Why  do 

Jo  this — when  God  created  all  men 

'"  As  Father  Jerome  recalls  it  today, 

1   congregation    nearly    fainted    with 

C ,  and  I  was  rushed  out  of  the  church  as 

l|y  as  possible." 

turable  Old  Stone  Buildings 

I  walking  around  Nassau,  Hawes  no- 
jonly  two  structures  that  had  not  suf- 
L  damage    from    hurricanes,    fires    or 
ftes — the  three  principal   scourges  of 
|  .lands.    The  fortunate  buildings  were 
ity's  ancient  citadels — Fort  Montagu 
bit  Charlotte — which  had  been  put  to- 
put  of  living  rock  in  the  eighteenth 
ry,  with  stone  floors,  three-foot-thick 
palls,  and  arched  stone   roofs.    "If 
are  the  only  buildings  that  can  with- 
the  elements  here,"  he  decided,  "I  am 
to  build  my  churches  the  same  way." 
d  so  Hawes  introduced  a  completely 
joncept  of  building  to  the  islands  by 
l»ck  to  the  medieval  method  of  plac- 
»ne  upon  stone  and  erecting  ancient 
in  arches  for  stone  roofs. 

wisdom  of  Hawes's  method  was 
d  later  when  the  Royal  Bank  of  Can- 
nit  up  a  modern  reinforced  concrete 
ng  in  Nassau.  The  hot  sun  soon 
ed  the  concrete,  letting. in  the  tropical 
ure  to  rust  the  steel  reinforcements 
i,  and  the  building  had  to  be  torn  down 
is  than  10  years.  Hawes's  St.  Paul's 
ch,  on  the  other  hand,  still  is  as  sturdy 
s  beautiful  as  the  day  it  was  dedicated, 
e  dedication  of  St.  Paul's  and  three 
Hawes-built  Anglican  churches  in  the 

I  mas  took  place  in  1911.  Just  before 
eremonies,  Hawes  felt  the  old  troubled 
|  stirring  within  him  again.  This  was 
Lite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  having  a 
lerful  time  riding  horses,  charting  the 
Is  in  his  sailboat,  Hispaniola,  and  dig- 
|  up  archaeological  treasures  on  San 
tdor,  Columbus'  first  disembarkation 
i  in  the  New  World.   He  went  back  to 


reading  the  Life  of  St.  Francis,  and  then, 
the  very  day  of  the  dedication,  he  made  a 
momentous  decision.  He  felt  that  he  had 
to  pattern  his  life  after  St.  Francis,  but  that 
he  couldn't  do  it  in  the  Church  of  England. 
He  decided  he  would  have  to  become  a 
Catholic  and  enter  the  Order  of  St.  Francis. 

When  he  told  Bishop  Hornby,  that  kindly 
gentleman  didn't  attempt  to  dissuade  him. 
He  just  said,  "Let's  take  a  walk  in  the  gar- 
den." Then  he  said,  "I'll  pay  your  salary 
until  you  are  actually  accepted  into  the 
Catholic  Church."  Hawes  wept  as  he 
thanked  the  bishop.  He  left  the  island  for 
the  United  States  as  soon  as  the  dedication 
ceremonies  were  over. 

Hawes  became  a  Catholic  at  Graymoor- 
on-Hudson  in  New  York  on  March  12, 
1911.  Then  came  two  years  of  further  trou- 
bled wandering,  while  bishops  all  over  the 
world  vied  to  get  the  famous  convert  into 
their  dioceses.  One  day,  remembering  how 
his  roving  as  a  tramp  had  soothed  his  spirit, 
he  took  off  on  an  immigrant  ship  for  Can- 
ada. His  money  ran  out  in  Calgary,  Al- 
berta, just  as  he  saw  a  sign  reading  "Mule 
Drivers  Wanted  for  Canadian  Pacific  Con- 
struction Project  at  Crow's  Nest  Pass." 
Since  he  was  an  expert  horseman,  he  got  the 
job. 

After  six  months  of  this,  he  felt  better 
again.  He  started  to  work  his  way  back  to 
England;  one  of  the  jobs  he  held  down  was 
as  a  cow  hand  on  a  cattle  train.  He  stopped 
in  England,  briefly,  then  went  to  the  Beda 
College  in  Rome,  where  he  received  three 
years  of  special  instruction  as  a  Catholic 
priest.  Upon  completion  of  his  studies, 
with  a  choice  of  dozens  of  parishes  all  over 
the  world,  he  chose  the  roughest — 42,000 
square  miles  of  arid  bush  and  desert  in 
western  Australia,  where  a  gold  rush  had 
brought  an  influx  of  thousands  of  Catholic 
Irishmen.  He  spent  24  years  as  a  priest  in 
Australia,  and  these  were  among  the  most 
interesting  of  his  life. 

A  New  Mexico  bishop  once  described  his 
parish  to  Hawes  as  being  so  large  that  it 
took  him  three  hours  on  the  mail  train  to 
pass  through  it  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
To  which  Hawes  replied,  "That's  nothing, 
m'lord.  If  I  were  to  get  on  the  mail  train 
in  my  parish  at  6:00  a.m.,  I  would  still  be 
in  the  parish  when  the  sun  went  down  that 
night."  He  rode  the  huge  90-ton  camel 
wagons  carrying  wool  from  the  sheep 
ranches,  and  he  helped  bring  law  and  order 
to  the  toughest  gold-mining  camps  in  his- 
tory. 

Hawes  became  most  noted  in  Australia 
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'After  working  my  way  through 
college  as  a  waiter,  I  discovered  it 
was  the  only  thing  I  could  do  well' 
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for  his  work  during  the  deadly  flu  epidemics 
that  followed  World  War  I.  When  the  dis- 
ease broke  out  in  camps  of  aborigines  in 
his  parish,  they  were  quarantined  and  no 
one  would  bring  them  food.  They  faced 
starvation,  until  Hawes  undertook  to  ride 
out  to  their  camps  with  supplies  twice  a  day. 

Once,  he  arrived  at  a  white  men's  mining 
town  and  no  one  came  out  to  take  his 
horse.  He  soon  discovered  that  a  half- 
caste  ranch  hand  had  become  ill  with  the 
flu,  then  had  gone  mad  and  shot  himself. 
The  entire  town  was  cowering  behind  shut- 
tered windows  while  the  disease-ridden 
body  lay  untended  in  the  street. 

Hawes  found  a  cart  and  fearlessly  drove 
up  to  the  body.  He  lifted  the  corpse  into 
the  cart  and  drove  to  the  outskirts  of  town, 
where  he  dug  a  grave  himself  and  buried 
the  man.  Then  he  returned  to  the  town 
and  burned  the  ranch  hand's  tent  and  be- 
longings. The  government  later  credited 
him  with  saving  the  entire  town.  Miracu- 
lously, Hawes  did  this  time  and  time  again 
through  the  epidemic  without  ever  once 
catching  the  disease. 

Hawes's  headquarters  in  western  Aus- 
tralia was  the  town  of  Mullewa.  When  he 
arrived,  the  diocese  was  very  poor  and  his 
church  consisted  of  a  wretched  tin  building. 
He  fretted  over  this  for  a  while.  Then  he 
decided  he  had  to  have  a  decent  church — 
and  he  was  back  in  the  architecture  busi- 
ness again.  He  borrowed  five  bags  of  lime 
and  began  to  dig  the  foundations.  By  noon, 
12  Irishmen  on  a  railroad  section  gang  had 
spotted  him  and  came  over  to  help.  He  had 
plenty  of  voluntary  labor  after  that  and  the 
church  cost  practically  nothing,  since  it  was 
built — like  all  his  works — out  of  native 
stone. 

This  church  is  called  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel,  and  Herbert  Eales,  when  he  was 
president  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  West 
Australia  Architects,  described  it  as  "one 
of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  I  have  ever 
seen." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Hawes's  undo- 
ing in  Australia.  The  local  bishop,  perceiv- 
ing that  he  had  returned  to  architectural 
pursuits,  immediately  gave  him  a  number 
of  assignments.  Before  he  was  finished, 
Hawes  had  constructed  a  magnificent  new 
domed  cathedral  in  the  city  of  Geraldton, 
plus  a  dozen  other  buildings,  including  two 
colleges  and  the  great  Tardon  Agricultural 
School  for  British  immigrants.  The  site  for 
this  agricultural  school  had  to  be  hacked 
out  of  the  wild  bush,  and  Hawes  built  a  dam 
to  insure  a  water  supply  for  the  institution. 
He  also  is  credited  with  introducing  the 
California  mission  style  of  architecture  to 
Australia.  As  a  reward  for  all  these  achieve- 
ments, he  was  made  a  monsignor  in  1936. 

His  Last  Australian  Project 

Hawes  last  great  work  in  Australia  was 
his  best,  but  it  almost  cost  him  his  life.  The 
building  is  famous  Nazareth  House,  a  great 
hospital  built  at  the  seaside  in  Geraldton. 
It  is  a  huge  quadrangular  structure  which 
also  includes  an  old-peoples  home  and  an 
orphanage  for  British  children  whose  par- 
ents were  killed  in  World  War  II.  While 
the  planning  and  construction  were  going 
on,  Hawes  also  was  serving  as  priest  in  four 
towns  and  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
bush — and  in  his  "spare"  time  he  was  breed- 
ing some  of  the  finest  horses  and  fox  terriers 
in  the  country. 

Suddenly  all  this  activity  caught  up  with 
him  and  he  collapsed.  It  was  a  heart  attack. 
His  doctor  told  him  that  if  he  didn't  slow 
down  he  was  going  to  die.  Then,  as  Hawes 
puts  it,  "I  lay  in  my  bed  and  I  realized  that 
I  hadn't  had  time  to  say  my  prayers  and  pre- 
pare for  my  death.  In  the  middle  of  a 
psalm  I  would  come  to,  thinking  of  a  flying 
buttress.  So  I  knew  again  that  I  would  have 
to  return  to  the  simple  Franciscan  life  and 
spend  my  remaining  few  days  in  meditation 
and  prayer." 

And  that's  how  the  handsome,  erudite 
Monsignor  Hawes  became  bearded,  lonely 
Father  Jerome  (the  name  given  to  him  by 
the  Franciscans)  trudging  barefoot  in  his 
gray  habit  about  remote  Cat  Island.  He  de- 
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cided  that  the  Bahamas  were  the  most  beau- 
tiful place  he  had  ever  been  in,  and  that's 
where  he  wanted  to  die.  So  he  set  sail  for 
the  British  West  Indies  in  May,  1939,  and 
settled  on  his  isolated  hilltop,  whjr_h  he  spot- 
ted from  the  mail  boat  soon  after  he  re- 
turned to  the  islands.  He  bought  the  hilltop 
from  the  descendants  of  the  slaveowners 
who  used  to  pwn  the  plantations  on  this 
once  prosperous  island.  He  named  the  hill- 
top Mount  Alvernia,  after  the  hill  in  Tus- 
cany where  St.  Francis  received  the  wounds 
of  the  Cross. 

At  first,  Father  Jerome  lived  in  a  cave, 
which  had  been  a  pirates'  den,  then  a  refuge 
for  runaway  slaves,  and  finally  a  shelter 
for  the  natives'  goats  to  protect  them  from 
wild  dogs.  After  six  weeks  he  was  driven 
out  by  the  land  crabs  and  the  rats,  and  he 
lived  in  a  shack  until  he  had  finished  erect- 
ing his  tiny  stone  hermitage. 

A  Debate  with  Conscience 

The  first  Sunday  he  said  Mass  in  the  mini- 
ature one-man  chapel,  he  looked  up  and  saw 
two  native  children  standing  outside  and 
praying  along  with  him.  The  following 
week,  a  dozen  other  natives  climbed  the 
mountain  to  pray.  And  soon  there  were  so 
many  worshipers  that  there  was  no  room  on 
the  hilltop  for  them.  Finally,  one  of  the  na- 
tives said  to  the  priest,  "Father,  will  you 
build  us  a  church?  We  have  nothing  but 
shacks  here  for  our  houses  of  worship." 
For  a  while,  Father  Jerome  debated  with 
himself  as  to  whether  his  duty  was  to  as- 
sure himself  a  place  in  heaven,  or  to  help  a 
miserable  people  in  great  need.  The  people 
won. 

Today.  Father  Jerome  has  worked  out  a 
neat  balance  between  his  responsibilities  as 
a  hermit  and  as  a  humanitarian.  From 
Monday  through  Friday,  he  meditates  on 
the  hill,  and  on  week  ends  he  works  in  the 
villages. 

Every  few  months,  too,  he  boards  the 
mail  boat  to  go  to  Nassau  for  a  few  weeks 
of  consultation  and  planning  of  new  church 
buildings  for  the  diocese.  Catholics  in  the 
Bahamas  number  only  10,000  among  a  pre- 
dominantly Protestant  population  of  75,- 
000;  and  since  there  are  few  white  people  in 
this  total,  the  diocese  is  a  poor  one.  When 
you  ask  Father  Bonavcnture  Hansen  how 
he  succeeded  in  getting  Father  Jerome  out 
of  retirement  again,  the  acting  bishop  says, 
"He  recognized  our  need,  the  same  as  he 
recognized  the  need  of  the  people  on  Cat 
Island.  Besides,  he  is  like  a  great  musician. 
He  keeps  retiring,  but  when  he  sees  a  piano, 
he  has  to  sit  down  and  play." 

Father  Jerome  explains  it  another  way. 
"If  1  meditate  too  long  without  working," 
he  says,  "I  dwell  too  much  on  my  infirmi- 
ties— and  I  get  sick." 

He  built  a  convent  at  Nassau  and  the  Pe- 
ter and  Paul  Church  at  Clarencetown.  At 
Bimini,  he  designed  a  church  roofed  with 
conch  shells  set  in  cement,  and  at  Old 
Bight  on  Cat  Island  he  had  to  resort  to  one 
with  a  thatched  roof,  because,  he  said,  "I'm 
getting  too  old  to  stand  on  ladders  and  han- 
dle heavy  stones."  He  has  drawn  plans  for 
a  majestic  new  St.  Francis  Xavier  Cathedral 
to  command  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  at 
Nassau;  and  he  almost  has  convinced  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  in  the  United  States 
that  they  should  finance  a  church  he  has 
designed  for  the  exact  spot  on  San  Salvador 
where  his  archaeological  research  indicates 
that  Christopher  Columbus  made  his  first 
landing. 

This  has  been  a  sore  point  with  him  for 
years,  because  in  1X91  the  old  Chicago 
Herald  erected  a  monument  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  island  at  the  point  where  they 
thought  Columbus  first  stepped  ashore.  Fa- 
ther Jerome  snorts  whenever  this  is  men- 
tioned. "Landing  point,  indeed!"  he  says. 
"Why,  any-fool  can  see  that  not  even  a  row- 
boat  could  get  through  the  reefs  on  that 
north  shore!" 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  his  current 
projects  is  St.  Augustine's  Abbey  on  Fox 
Hill  outside  of  Nassau.  The  abbey  com- 
pound eventually  will  include  a  monastery, 
a  convent,  a  college,  a  technical  school,  a 
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guesthouse  and  a  church — all  in  California 
Mission  style.  Thus  far,  only  the  mon- 
astery and  the  college  are  built  and  the 
church  is  under  construction — but  already 
tourists  in  Nassau  are  flocking  to  see  it. 
Many  are  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  watch- 
ing medieval  construction  going  on  in  the 
twentieth  century. 

Father  Jerome  uses  no  steel  or  lumber 
or  cement  block  in  his  construction.  He 
breaks  open  the  side  of  a  nearby  hill,  and 
quarries  the  natural  coral  rock  directly  at 
the  site  of  the  church.  He  builds  massive 
three-foot  walls  of  great  chunks  of  rock  and 
mortar,  with  air  spaces  in  between  to  allow 
for  expansion  of  the  rock  in  the  hot  tropi- 
cal sun.  He  covers  the  rough  exterior  of  the 
walls  with  mortar  to  provide  a  smooth  sur- 
face. He  builds  each  arch  in  the  roof  over 
a  tall  wooden  form  on  wheels,  which  can 
be  lowered  and  rolled  onto  the  next  vault 
as  soon  as  the  arch  is  finished.  There  is 
nothing  to  rot  or  rust  away,  and  even  the 
drainpipes  are  carved  out  of  the  stone  and 
mortar. 

The  cost  of  this  type  of  construction  is  in- 
credibly low.  The  only  outlay  is  for  mortar 
and  lime,  and  for  labor,  most  of  which  is 
voluntary;  yet,  as  Prior  Frederick  of  the 
monastery  says,  "This  building  will  be 
standing  long  after  New  York  skyscrapers 
have  crumbled  away." 

Father  Jerome's  hermitage  on  Cat  Island 
was  built  the  same  way.  It  consists  of  a 
seven-by-five-foot  cell,  an  eight-by-five-foot 
chapel,  a  seveh-by-five-foot  guest  cell,  and 
a  12-foot-high  bell  tower.  The  ceiling  is  so 
low  that  I  had  to  duck  my  head  when  1  en- 
tered. As  Father  Jerome  said,  "You  can 
see  it  is  not  a  vast  edifice."  The  only  furni- 
ture in  the  cell  is  a  stool  and  a  writing  desk, 
which  is  built  into  the  wide  sill  of  the  single 
window.  On  the  floor,  in  the  space  below 
the  desk,  is  Father  Jerome's  bed.  It  consists 
of  a  plank  covered  with  a  straw  mat.  There 
are  books  scattered  about  the  cell,  among 


them  a  life  of  Henry  VIII,  plus  odd  cans  of 
Ovaltine,  peanut  butter,  stomach  powders 
and  turpentine  for  painting. 

The  chapel  contains  a  tiny  altar  and  a  sin- 
gle pew;  while  the  guest  cell  has  plastered 
walls,  a  hardwood  floor,  a  cot,  a  flit  gun 
and  a  Christmas  card  tacked  to  the  wall, 
reading:  "Bishop  Donahue  wishes  you  every 
grace  and  blessing  during  this  holy  and  joy- 
ful season.  1948."  Bishop  Donahue,  aux- 
iliary archbishop  of  New  York,  occupied 
this  cell  for  one  night  during  the  summer  of 
1944.  "Poor  man,"  says  Father  Jerome. 
"The  wind  was  blowing  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion that  night  and  he  almost  stifled." 

Outside  the  hermitage,  Father  Jerome  has 
a  sundial,  which  he  does  not  trust  com- 
pletely. "I  have  my  watch  and  alarm  clock 
along  just  to  be  sure,"  he  says.  He  has  built 
a  stone  reservoir  on  the  top  of  the  hill  to 
trap  the  rainwater  into  a  900-gallon  cistern; 
but  the  rest  of  the  hilltop  is  a  beautiful  gar- 
den with  breath-taking  views  of  the  ocean 
on  both  sides. 

It  is  from  this  setting  that  Father  Jerome 
cribs  on  his  meditation  time  to  turn  out  a 
tremendous  amount  of  creative  work.  He 
has  written  many  published  poems  here,  and 
he  does  a  good  many  of  the  oil  paintings, 
wood  carvings  and  sculptures  that  have 
gone  into  the  churches  of  the  diocese.  He 
also  draws  covers  for  the  local  church  maga- 
zines, and  he  has  penned  cartoons  and  es- 
says that  have  a  genuine  George  Bernard 
Shaw  flavor. 

In  one  cartoon,  after  a  visiting  dignitary 
complained  to  him  about  the  lack  of 
plumbing  facilities  in  his  hermitage,  he 
drew  "Suggested  Equipment  for  Visiting 
Dignitaries,"  which  was  a  long  line  of 
trailers  marked  "kitchen,"  "cinema,"  etc., 
with  a  privy  on  wheels  at  the  end. 

In  his  published  diary,  he  gives  recipes: 
"To  my  dish  of  boiled  rice  or  Indian  corn, 
I  add  a  sauce  made  with  red  peppers,  toma- 
toes, shallots  or  onions  out  of  my  garden, 


chopped  up  small  and  fried  in  cottoi| 
oil";  philosophy:    "I   hear  people  aril 
moaning  the  high  cost  of  footgear  anf 
restricted  to  a  few  pairs.    The  hermil 
his  footgear  perpetually  being  resolec| 
reheeled    by    nature    and    needs    no  I 
ones";  and  whimsy:   "My  beard  I  r\ 
not  so  much  as  an  escape  from 
but  as  a  penance.   How  anyone  could 
a    beard    from    preference,    I    cannot  A 
agine." 

His  published  diary  has  the  following 
scriptive   passage:    "The   hermitage   tl 
crypt  is  a  natural  cave  extending  sorril 
feet  below  the  chapel.    It  is  low,  ami 
rocky   floor   uneven.    I   have   seen   sil 
slither  out;  tarantulas  and  uncanny  s 
bling  crabs,  red  and  black,  that  sidle  i 
waving  huge  pairs  of  pincers.   A  herm 
be  a  proper  hermit,  must  sometimes 
in  his  grave.    I  sleep  there  occasional) 
on  Ash  Wednesday  night.   I  keep  the 
by  my  side,  to  keep  these  other  crea 
away." 

Contrasted  with  this  is  Father  Jerc 
evident  and  complete  worldliness:  He 
the  grave  to  store  lumber  while  the  hi 
tage  was  being  built.  He  avidly  read 
newspapers  when  they  come  in  on  the 
boat,  and  he  authoritatively  discusses 
rent  events.  He  says,  "It's  a  priest's  bus 
to  pray,  but  he  can't  do  it  properly  unle 
knows  what  he's  praying  for — or  agai 

It  is  this  worldliness,  combined ' 
his  spiritual  qualities,  that  makes  hii 
beloved  of  the  people  of  Cat  Island, 
not  only  understands  their  souls,  but 
the  economic  factors  that  make  thei 
incredibly  poor;  the  collapse  of  the  isl. 
agricultural  economy  after  the  abol 
of  slavery  in  1838,  and  England's  ina 
or  unwillingness  to  do  anything  aboi 
in  this  least-important  corner  of  the 
ish  Empire. 

The  people  think  of  him  as  a  Bit 
character  sent  to  help  them.    Some 
think  that  he  can  work  miracles. 

Diary  Describes  a  Drought 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  migl 
found  in  the  following  entry  from  his  d 

"At  the  present  time  there  has  been  a 
long  drought.  It  has  not  rained  for  mc 
and  the  islands'  water  resources  are  al 
entirely  depleted.  My  supply  of  water  i 
cistern  is  down  to  a  few  inches,  but  the 
pie  are  far  worse  off.  and  many  of  thee 
in  a  state  verging  on  destitution. 

"Just  after  noon  today,  up  the  hill  i 
two  girls  carrying  big  pails  of  water  on 
heads — about    two    gallons    each — all] 
rough,  rocky,  narrow  bush-track  fronj 
village,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the  scon 
sun.   Their  mothers  have  heard  the  pr 
water  has  gone  bone-dry.   I  tell  the  gin 
let  the  rest  of  the  people  know  that  I 
have  a  little  water,  and  not  to  bring 
more  water  up — that  they  need  every  [ 
for  themselves.    But  the  next  morninj 
come  more  people  with  pails  on  their  h 

"It  is  a  cloudless  day,  and  stifling  hot. 
suddenly  a  long  black  cloud  forms  qu 
overhead  and,  soon  after,  down  corr 
heavy  shower  of  rain.  The  next  mor 
the  cistern  holds  two  feet  of  water, 
weeks  more,  there  are  900  gallons  in  it. 
village  wells  are  running  over." 

When  I  returned  to  New  York,  I 
dered  for  a  long  time  over  the  signific 
of  Father  Jerome's  story.  I  wondered 
the  most  important  achievement  was  ii 
amazingly  varied  life  of  this  great 
Finally.  I  discussed  it  with  my  collei 
Gordon  Manning,  a  Catholic — and  I 
ning  almost  immediately  carne  up  witl 
answer.  He  said,  "On  a  small  island,  Fi 
Jerome  has  accomplished  what  the  v 
still  is  striving  for — the  way  to  J 
through  charity  and  kindliness."      the 
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canyons  of  the  town,  people  were  still  ebb- 
ing and  flowing  through  the  streets,  but 
Harry  Mallon  and  his  wife  slept.  .  .  . 

Four  blocks  away,  Eddie  Landrum 
stepped  out  of  an  elevator  and  went  past 
rows  of  shadowed  desks  to  the  lighted  oasis 
of  the  sports  department.  Sitting  down,  he 
began  to  punch  diligently  at  a  typewriter. 

You  buy  and  sell,  he  punched  out  in  a 
metallic  clatter,  and  when  you  own  a  base- 
ball club  you  are  always  in  danger  of  buy- 
ing a  pig  in  a  poke.  Last  night  the  few 
scattered  patrons  who  wandered  into  For- 
rester Field  by  mistake  saw  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  inspired  bad  bargains  by  the  Crest- 
wood  Panthers. 

Harry  Mallon,  who  used  to  pitch  for 
the  Detroit  Tigers  (must  have  been  dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  War),  came  in 
during  the  closing  innings  and  served  up  a 
nothing  ball  to  Walt  Sibbi,  who  promptly 
parked  it.  In  Mallon,  the  town  was  prom- 
ised at  least  the  remnants  of  a  big-leaguer, 
but  judging  by  what  he  showed  last  night 
the  guy  ain't  even  a  batting  practice  hitrler. 
Enrique  Sautto,  the  Cuban  terror,  finally 
got  the  fire  out  but  .  .  . 

So  wrote  Eddie  Landrum.  This  was  for 
the  column,  slugged  Sportingly  Yours  and 
by-lined,  so  he  frowned  and  concentrated 
hard.  Eddie  was  beginning  to  feel  his 
stature,  for  he  had  sold  a  humorous  article 
on  Sautto  to  a  national  magazine  and  was 
working  on  the  local  competition  for  the 
Golden  Gloves.  After  he  had  done  a  sec- 
ond draft  of  the  column,  the  plump  re- 
porter walked  over  to  the  copy  desk. 

Mack  Lawlor,  the  night  city  editor, 
read  the  column  and  sucked  lightly  through 
his  teeth.  Mack  was  a  gnomish,  disinter- 
ested man.  He  reread  the  column  and 
glanced  up  at  Landrum. 

"Why  so  rough?"  he  asked  mildly.  "It 
was  the  guy's  first  start  here." 

"He's  a  bum,"  said  the  sports  writer. 

Lawlor  stared  up  at  him  for  a  few  sec- 
onds. He  started  to  ask  if  the  sports  re- 
porter had  ever  played  on  a  baseball  team, 
anywhere,  but  didn't  do  it.  Instead  he 
passed  the  column  and  tossed  it  into  the 
basket.  Landrum  walked  out.  In  an  hour, 
Lawlor  sent  out  for  coffee,  and  the  whole 
building  vibrated  slightly  as  the  morning 
run  began.  Four  blocks  away,  Harry  Mal- 
lon and  his  wife  slept  on. 

DURING  the  next  two  weeks,  Mallon 
pitched  in  relief  four  times.  He  got 
credit  for  one  win,  after  a  ninth-inning  rally 
by  the  Panthers,  but  the  other  three  times  he 
was  knocked  out.  When  he  was  not  at  the 
ball  park,  he  and  Carol  looked  the  town 
over.  It  was  her  idea,  and  puzzled  him  a 
little,  since  she  had  never  shown  such  tour- 
ist inclinations  before.  It  was  a  pretty  little 
town,  and  several  times  as  they  rode  along 
the  shaded  streets,  looking  out  of  the  bus 
window,  she  remarked  that  it  would  be  nice 
to  live  in  a  place  where  there  was  no  winter. 
Harry  would  nod  absent-mindedly,  because 
he  was  worried  about  his  job. 

At  the  end  of  his  fourth  week  with  the 
club,  they  played  a  Saturday-afternoon 
double-header  against  the  league  leaders. 
Harry  was  sitting  before  his  locker,  bent 
over,  when  Dutch  Lundigan  stopped  in 
back  of  him. 

"Got  a  minute,  Harry?"  he  asked. 

"Sure  mike."  Mallon  got  up.  and  clatter- 
ing on  his  spikes,  followed  the  chunky  little 
man  into  the  office.  Lundigan  did  not  sit 
down,  just  stood  back  of  the  desk. 

"If  Dingle  weakens,  I'm  going  to  use  you 
in  this  first  game,"  he  said. 

"Swell."  Harry  pulled  at  his  belt  and 
waited. 

"If  you  can't  hold  up,"  continued  Dutch, 
"we're  letting  you  go." 

Mallon  didn't  say  anything,  just  stood 
with  his  head  lowered,  and  the  manager 
went  on  hurriedly. 

" — Hate  to  do  it,  Harry,  but  you  know 


how  it  is  on  these  farm  clubs.  Got  a  kid 
coming  up  from  the  New  Mexico  League, 
and—" 

"Okay,"  Mallon  said,  and  he  went  back 
through  the  clubhouse.  He  paced  out  on 
the  field  and  went  through  his  warmup 
while  the  stands  filled.  It  was  a  nice  day, 
sunny  and  warm,  and  in  ten  minutes  his 
uniform  was  staining  with  sweat,  even 
though  he  was  not  bearing  down.  Sweep- 
ing through  his  motion,  he  threw  the  fast 
one  to  Schulte  and  it  hopped  a  little.  The 
squatting  catcher  said,  "Hey,  hey!"  and 
grinned  at  him.  If  I  can't  do  it  today, 
thought  Mallon,  wiping  beads  of  moisture 
from  his  forehead,  I  never  will  be  able  to. 

Jerry  Dingle,  the  starting  pitcher,  got 
through  five  innings.  In  the  top  half  of  the 
sixth,  Dunn  booted  an  easy  roller,  and  the 
second  baseman  relayed  a  double-play 
throw  into  the  boxes,  and  Dingle  went  up 
like  a  kite.  Mallon  walked  down  to  warm 
up  again. 

He  had  thrown  a  dozen  pitches  when  he 
heard  an  angry  roar,  and  turned  to  see  that 
Dingle  had  walked  a  man.  Bearing  down 
harder,  Harry  waited  for  the  call,  but  Dutch 
kept  Dingle  in  until  he  had  a  two-nothing 
count  on  the  batter.  Then  the  manager 
waved,  and  Schulte  pocketed  the  ball. 

"All  yours,  Harry,"  he  announced,  and 
Mallon  turned  and  went  toward  the  mound. 
He  pitched  with  enormous  concentration, 
and  the  batter  grounded  to  short.  The  next 
man  took  two  curve  balls  for  called  strikes, 
and  then  lifted  a  high  pop  fly  to  the  first 
baseman.  That  brought  a  roar  of  approval 
from  the  crowd,  and  Harry  tipped  his  cap 
and  faced  the  plate  again. 

He  threw  a  ball,  a  hopper  that  just  missed 
the  corner.  It  was  a  close  call,  and  the 
partisans  in  the  boxes  let  out  a  roar  of  pro- 
test. The  third-base  runner  was  cavorting 
madly  up  and  down  the  line,  trying  to  draw 
a  throw,  but  Harry  wheeled  and  threw  ball 
two,  inside.  Hogan  came  out  then,  shuck- 
ing his  mask,  and  told  him  not  to  give  the 
guy  anything  low.  Mallon  wiped  his  damp 
sleeve  across  his  forehead  and  nodded. 

Rocking  on  the  slab,  he  poured  the  ball 


in,  high  and  inside.  The  batter  lashed  at  it, 
and  the  ball  skittered  down  the  third-base 
line  into  left  field.  Two  runners  came  across 
while  Mallon  watched  the  dugout  anxiously. 
He  broke  a  tremendous  curve  into  the  next 
batter,  and  followed  it  with  a  knuckler  that 
danced  over  the  outside  corner.  Settling 
his  shoulders,  he  turned  his  bent  head 
slightly,  then  back,  and  threw  another  hook. 
The  batter  caught  it  breaking,  and  there 
was  that  same  sharp  crack.  The  drive 
dropped  into  right  field,  rolled  to  the  fence, 
and  two  more  runs  came  in.  Harry  sighed 
and  folded  his  glove.  When  Dutch  came 
out  of  the  dugout.  Harry  nodded  and  started 
off  the  mound.  It  seemed  a  long  way  to  the 
gate,  and  the  scattered  booing  in  the  stands 
didn't  help.  Up  in  the  press  box,  Eddie 
Landrum  typed  a  few  lines  rapidly,  a 
pleased  look  on  his  plump  face. 

THE  clubhouse  was  empty.  Harry  sat 
down  on  a  bench  and  lighted  a  cigarette. 
His  eyes  slitted  against  the  plume  of  smoke, 
he  removed  his  shoes  and  damp  socks  and  re- 
garded his  bare  feet  thoughtfully.  It  seemed 
hard  to  believe.  While  he  was  showering, 
he  thought  of  all  the  clubs  he  had  been  on: 
they  stretched  all  the  way  from  an  Arkansas 
town  team  to  the  Tigers.  Seventeen  years  of 
it,  even  in  Panama  and  Venezuela  . . .  When 
he  was  in  his  street  clothes,  he  shoved  his 
cleated  shoes  and  gloves  into  the  canvas  bag, 
and  walked  out  of  the  clubhouse. 

Henry,  the  head  groundskeeper,  was 
lolling  outside  on  the  heavy  tarpaulin. 
"Through  early,  Mistuh  Mallon,"  he  called 
out  genially. 

"Yeah,"  said  Harry.  "Sure  am,  Henry." 
Then  he  walked  under  the  cool  stands  and 
out  to  the  bus  stop.  While  he  was  waiting, 
he  heard  several  roars  from  the  ball  park. 
Feeling  edgy,  he  crossed  to  the  little  liquor 
store  and  got  a  quart  of  bonded  bourbon. 
He  shoved  it  in  the  bag  that  held  the  tools 
of  his  trade  and  rode  to  town  in  silence,  a 
quiet,  tanned  man  with  his  felt  hat  too 
straight  over  his  eyes. 

He  didn't  want  to  face  Carol;  that  was 
the  main  thing.    So  he  got  off  the  bus  and 
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walked  along  until  he  came  to  thcl 
Grill.  It  looked  reasonable,  not  tool 
toity  or  too  crummy,  so  he  went  I 
Going  to  a  back  booth,  he  sat  doul 
ordered  a  setup.  The  slatternly  wll 
nodded  and  shuffled  off.  When  shell 
back,  she  spilled  part  of  the  gingiB 
scribbled  a  check,  said,  "Don't  put  ttjl 
tie  on  the  table,  sport,"  and  drifted  ■ 
charm  someone  else. 

Harry  poured  a  good  shot  and  cl 
it  with  an  inch  of  ginger  ale.  For  arfl 
he  sat  drinking  slowly,  and  the  bcl 
flowed  like  warmth  in  the  pit  of  his  Stc  J 
He  was  thinking  of  how  much  mone:h 
had  in  the  bank,  and  how  long  it  won  s 
and  what  they  would  do  when  it  wa>3 

Finally  he  put  the  bottle  back  in  tfl 
and  got  up.  The  cashier,  a  neat  ma  J 
scar  tissue  over  both  eyes,  rang  up  t\i 
and  asked  him  if  everything  was  okal 

"Sure,"  said  Harry.  "They  wait  (I 
here  like  one  hog  waits  on  anotherl 

The  cashier  paused,  and  geniality  dl 
off  his  face.  Harry  stood  waiting,  thl 
if  the  guy  moved  around  the  register  I 
going  to  swing  and  then  knee.  B  J 
cashier  only  grunted  and  droppt  j 
change  on  the  counter.  A  nickel  ll 
edge  and  rolled  off  on  the  floor.  Igl 
it,  Harry  gathered  up  the  other  coiil 
walked  outside.  He  went  to  the  hcl 
luctantly.  When  he  got  there,  the  I 
was  empty. 

Putting  the  bottle  on  the  buret! 
looked  around.  All  their  personal  stil 
gone — everything.  Sitting  on  the  e<| 
the  bed,  he  ran  his  fingers  through  hi  hi 
ning  hair  and  tried  to  figure  it  out.  ll 
she  heard  it  on  the  radio;  maybe  shel 
I  was  washed  up,  and  took  a  powderl 
that  idea  was  too  painful  to  think  1 
Still,  the  cheap  room  was  absolutely  J 
except  for  the  furniture. 

Frowning,  he  got  up  to  get  the  I 
and  that  was  when  he  saw  the  note  I 
in  the  side  of  the  mirror.  It  was  onl 
scribbled  lines,  from  Carol,  and  sail 
she  had  found  a  new  place  and  he  I 
come  right  out.  The  address  was! 
Weston  Road. 

Relief  hit  him  first,  and  then  angl 
shoved  the  note  in  his  pocket  and  gil 
the  bottle  and  bag.  At  the  desk,  the  I 
told  him  Mrs.  Mallon  had  paid  the  hi] 
got  a  cab  and  on  the  way  out  to  the  \  j 
Road  address,  he  had  another  touch  I 
bourbon. 

IT  WAS  a  new  development.  Hundil 
houses  stood  in  it,  freshly  paintel 
more  new  ones  were  going  up.  Nj 
4726  was  next  to  the  corner,  a  green  (I 
with  a  picture  window  and  a  conl 
garage.  That  will  be  convenient,  1 
thought,  in  case  I  ever  have  a  car.l 
yard  was  plowed  up.  but  no  grass  ha  f 
planted,  and  there  were  no  shades  or] 
on  the  windows.  The  place  smelled  ol 
and  cedar.  There  was  no  rug  on  the  f 
room  floor,  and  the  only  furniture 
new  chair  and  sofa.  A  kid  was  sitil 
the  middle  of  the  sofa. 

"Mrs.  Mallon  here?"  Harry  asked! 
the  doorway,  and  the  kid  looked  up.  I 

"Yes,  sir.    She's  in  the  back." 

Harry  grunted  and  put  the  bag  del 
the  bare  floor.  This  may  not  be  the  ] 
kid  in  the  world,  he  thought,  but  hel 
certainly  put  up  a  spirited  battle  for  1 
place.  The  gangling  boy  had  a  mop  I 
combed  red  hair,  jug-shaped  eanj 
freckles  the  size  of  grapes.  He  worel 
blue  dungarees  that  were  too  tight  I 
yellow  sweater  that  was  torn  at  both  el 

"You — unh — live  here?"  Mallon  ] 
and  the  boy  stared  in  surprise. 

"No,  sir.  Mrs.  Mallon  had  me| 
over  and  help  her  unpack,  and  then 
me  look  at  this."  The  boy  nodded  I 
book  he  was  holding.  Walking  over,! 
saw  that  it  was  his  scrapbook,  thej 
volume  with  the  broken  binding.    Stl 
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{ it  right  angles  to  the  boy,  he  saw  the 

id    on    a    pasted    clipping — Mallon 

(Hits  Bosox.     That  was  another  log 

1  fire,  so  he  leaned  down  and  took  the 

kmt  of  the  boy's  hands. 

;  iy,  Red,"  he  said  curtly.  "You  better 
» 

sir."  The  boy  got  up  and  went  out 

t  doorway  like  something  fired  from 
on.  Harry  heard  tapping  sounds  so 
it  back   toward   them,  carrying  the 

Carol  was  in  the  kitchen  standing 
ooden  crate  and  driving  nails  in  the 
She  looked  around,  said  "Hi,"  and 

again,  her  face  twisted  in  concen- 

-y  found  a  glass  and  washed  it  under 
"What's  the  deal?"  he  asked  casu- 

Ifou  rent  the  joint?" 
she  answered.  "I  bought  it." 
' — he  poured  a  drink  and  added 

E"you  better  unbuy  it.  I  got  canned 
rnoon." 


IT 


OL  drove  another  nail,  and  then  an- 
ler.  She's  going  to  hit  her  finger  in  a 
Tb  thought.  Doesn't  make  a  hell  of 

difference  about  the  house.   Maybe 
little  loss,  but  down  here  you  can  al- 
fell  a  house.    The  drink  tasted  good, 
'lifted  his  head, 
s  that  supposed  to  be  a  human  being 

front  room?"  he  asked,  his  voice 
^ith  anger.  "Be  better  if  we  figured 
at  we're  going  to  do  before  we  start 

company.    I   ain't  got   a   job   any 
knd— " 
pre  is  he?" 

'm  him  off."  Harry  lifted  the  glass 
jbut  he  never  got  it  to  his  mouth. 
lame  off  the  crate  and  slapped  it  out 
aand.  Eyes  blazing,  she  slapped  him 
Icross  the  face,  once  with  the  palm 
ice  backhanded.  They  were  meaty 
[hat  drove  him  backward. 
n,  baby — "  he  said, 
l't  baby  me!"  She  was  so  mad  she 
toeing  with  fury.  "You  pitched  your 
en  years,  you  got  a  little  money  in 
ik,  you  even  shut  the  Yankees  out 
le.    What  more  can  a  sharecropper 

dn't  expect — " 

K)u  drop  down  a  league  or  two  every 
nd  then  you  haven't  got  anything, 
wouldn't  have.  You  were  a  good 
,  and  you  threw  it  hard  as  you  could 
wasn't  there  any  more." 
y  started  to  say  something,  but  she 
a  to  shut  up,  and  went  on  crowding 

0  the  corner. 

1  I  had  to  watch  it.  Why  do  you 
quit  going  to  baseball  games?   You 

hrough  two  years  ago  in  Mobile, 
ley  tap  you  out  and  you  blubber  like 
and  pick  up  a  load  before  you  come 
Well,  I've  had  enough,  hardhead, 
to  bat  for  you  as  long  as  you  had  a 
,  But  now  1  quit!" 
jod,  she  looks  beautiful,  he  thought, 
5  his  cheek;  she  looks  about  eighteen 
■Id.  Fury  had  tightened  her  up  and 
ush  in  her  cheeks.  When  she  started 
the  kitchen,  he  grabbed  her  by  both 
She  pivoted  fiercely  and  kicked  him 
shins,  and  he  swore  and  turned  her 

e  it  easy,  champ,"  he  said  hurriedly. 
Dice  house.   Relax.   I'm  sorry.   Only 
alk  out,  because  1  need  you,  and  I'm 
like  you  say  but  I'm  sorry." 
relaxed  slowly.    She  stepped  away 
lim   and   patted    her   hair,   but   her 
was  still  hostile.    "You  better  find 
y  and  apologize,"  she  said  coldly, 
iy,  okay.   Where  do  I  find  him?" 
d  blocks  down  the  road,  on  the  right- 
jrner.   His  name  is  James  Emerson." 
y  turned  and  went  toward  the  front 
He  didn't  have  to  go  the  full  two 
because  the  redheaded  kid  was  sit- 
a  stack  of  lumber  staring  at  the  road. 
:limbed  up  beside  him. 
»k,  kid,  I'm  sorry.   How's  about  corn- 
back  to  the  house?    You  got   me 
i  up  with  Mrs.  Mallon." 
boy  poked  at  a  knothole.    "Don't 
I    want    to    go    anyplace    I    ain't 
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wanted,"  he  said,  in  a  treble  tone  of  great 
dignity. 

"Yeah,  I  know."  Mallon  lighted  a  ciga- 
rette and  sucked  on  it  deeply.  "No  question 
about  it,  I  gave  you  the  bum's  rush.  But  I 
had  something  on  my  mind.  Now  why  not 
give  me  a  break?" 

"Well  .  .  ."  The  boy's  thin  wrists  pro- 
truded from  the  sleeves  of  the  sweater;  he 
had  big  hands.  "Just  that  if  I  don't,"  he  said 
defiantly,  "I  won't  have  anyplace  to  eat. 
Mrs.  Mallon  came  to  the  home  and  asked 
them  if  I  could  eat  dinner  at  her  house,  and 
they  said  all  right,  but — " 

"The  home?"  Harry  looked  up  and  fol- 
lowed the  boy's  finger.  A  huge  building  of 
faded  red  brick  took  up  most  of  the  next 
block.  "Look,  Jimmy,"  Mallon  said  earn- 
estly, "I'm  sorry.  Let's  walk  on  back,  huh?" 

"Well — all  right."  They  climbed  off  the 
lumber  stack  and  went  back  down  the  side- 
walk. Mallon  noticed  the  boy's  hands  again; 
they  were  big  and  square-fingered.  In  the 
living  room,  he  got  the  scrapbook  and  sat 
back  down  on  the  sofa.  Turning  the  pages, 
he  pointed  out  the  stories  and  sketched  in 
the  background  stuff — like  Hubbell's  square 
pants,  and  Dizzy's  clowning.  The  boy 
moved  closer  until  he  was  right  over  the 
book,  and  that's  the  way  they  were  when 
Carol  walked  in. 

"You  might  have  time  to  throw  a  few 
before  dinner,"  she  announced,  and  went 
back  into  the  kitchen.  Harry  got  the  gloves 
out  of  his  bag,  and  the  boy  followed  him  to 
the  back  yard.  Through  the  open  kitchen 
window,  Carol  heard  Harry  ask  what  the 
boy  liked  to  play.  Jimmy  said  pitcher,  so 
they  began.  The  ball  went  thudding  back 
and  forth,  and  Harry  let  out  a  yelp  of  de- 
lighted surprise.  He  walked  over  under  the 
window  and  told  Carol  that  the  kid  had  a 
natural  submarine  motion,  just  like  Ad 
Liska.  She  nodded,  and  the  ball  began  to 
thud  back  and  forth  again. 

Well,  I  made  it,  she  thought,  pushing  the 
hair  back  from  her  damp  forehead  and 
turning  the  steaks.  One  of  her  hands 
dropped  and  she  patted  the  letter  in  her 
apron  pocket.  The  letter  was  from  Bob 
Darritt,  of  the  Tigers'  farm  system.  In  a 
friendly,  kidding  way,  it  asked  how  Harry 
was  doing  in  the  sticks,  and  if  he  would  be 
interested  in  scouting  the  section  for  De- 
troit. Not  much  money,  but  it  was  some- 
thing permanent,  and  Darritt  said  he  would 
jack  the  ante  up  as  fast  as  the  front  office 
would  stand  for  it. 

She  gave  the  letter  another  pat,  as  though 
she  were  afraid  it  might  vanish.  That 
stupid  oaf,  she  thought — to  think  I  would 
buy  a  house  when  we  were  nearly  out  of  a 
job.  Doesn't  he  think  that  I  can  read  a  box 
score,  after  all  these  years? 

OUTSIDE,  in  the  gathering  dusk,  Harry 
let  out  a  roar  and  told  the  boy  to  lay 
off  the  dinky  hook  until  he  was  ordered  to 
throw  it.  Jimmy  laughed,  and  Carol  smiled 
and  flipped  the  kitchen  light  on.  After  she 
had  called  them  inside,  and  sent  Jimmy  to 
wash  up,  she  poured  a  bottle  of  beer  for 
Harry  and  turned  to  watch  the  steaks.  He 
sat  in  the  corner  and  talked  at  her  back. 

"Got  the  best  natural  delivery  I  ever  saw 
— about  a  three-quarter  motion,  under- 
handed, and  it  really  takes  off." 

"You  think  he  might  make  a  pitcher?" 
She  was  attentive  to  the  stove;  it  was  a  very 
casual  remark. 

Mallon  belched  slightly  and  regarded  his 
beer  with  a  judicial  air.  "Could  be,"  he  said. 
"If  somebody  kept  him  from  throwing  those 
dinkies  too  soon  and  wised  him  up." 

Carol  nodded  and  handed  him  the  letter. 
Turning,  she  inspected  the  steaks  carefully. 
Behind  her,  he  sighed  and  the  precious  piece 
of  paper  crackled  in  his  fingers.  Later  on, 
she  thought,  I'll  tell  him  how  I  picked  the 
boy  out  of  a  sand-lot  game  over  at  the 
home.  But  not  right  now;  one  shock  at  a 
time.  Later  on,  he'll  come  pussyfooting 
around,  very  serious,  and  ask  if  maybe  we 
couldn't  adopt  the  monster. 

"You  know,"  said  Harry  Mallon,  teeter- 
ing in  his  chair,  "this  ain't  a  bad  little  joint." 

Smiling  slightly,  she  began  to  put  the  din- 
ner on  the  table.  the  end 
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SHAPE  OF  THINGS  TO  COME 


IF  YOU'RE  UNDER  FORTY-FIVE,  chances 
are  you  never  heard  of  an  obsolete  American 
institution  which  was  called — at  least  in  this  de- 
partment's section  of  the  country — a  "cozy  cor- 
ner." So  we'd  better  begin  by  explaining  that  it 
was  a  pipe  dream  of  interior  decoration  which 
blossomed  in  one  corner  of  a  good  many  living 
rooms  back  in  the  nineteen-aughts. 

Its  motif  was  heavily  Near  Eastern.  Stand- 
ard equipment  included  some  imitation  Persian 
draperies  supported  at  the  corners  by  spears,  a 
Turkish  rug  and  taborct,  a  divan  with  too  many 
cushions,  and  a  fancy  lantern  with  a  colored 
glass  chimney.  In  the  plushier  models,  papier- 
mache  shields  and  horses'  tails  were  pinned  to 
the  draperies,  and  an  Oriental  water  pipe  stood 
on  the  inlaid  surface  of  the  taboret.  They  all 
added  up  to  what,  so  help  us,  was  considered  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  mark  of  elegance. 

We've  been  thinking  about  cozy  corners  re- 
cently, after  many  happy  years  of  forgetfulness, 
and  television  is  responsible.  For  video  sets  are 
exerting  a  gravitational  pull  on  most  of  the  fur- 
niture and  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  today's  living 
room,  and  the  resulting  concentration  has  re- 
vived memories  of  a  far-ofl  time.  This  tendency 
toward  bilious  retrospect  was  heightened  by  a 
piece  we  read  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  story  dealt  with  television's  impact  on 
the  furniture  market.  It's  been  quite  an  impact. 
I  V  viewing  apparently  requires  an  entirely  dif- 
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ferent  type  of  settin'  equipment.  As  a  result, 
folks  are  buying  furniture  like  mad  and  Grand 
Rapids  hasn't  been  so  happy  since  the  over- 
stuffed davenport  was  invented. 

But  all  this  new  video-type  furniture  isn't 
really  new  at  all.  Most  of  the  pieces  are  repro- 
ductions of  things  that  were  common  when  a 
cylinder  phonograph  was  the  hottest  gadget  for 
home  entertainment.  For  instance,  the  hassock 
has  reappeared  in  the  parlor.  So  have  swivel 
chairs,  and  furniture  with  casters.  Likewise  the 
folding  deck  chair  (early  Cunard  period). 

We've  been  wondering,  with  an  occasional 
shudder,  what  the  living-and-looking  room  is 
going  to  be  like  with  all  these  revivals  of  vintage 
equipment.  And  having  wondered,  we're  going 
to  venture  a  couple  of  predictions. 

Take  hassocks.  We  foresee  some  enterpris- 
ing manufacturer  bringing  out  a  hassock  in  the 
shape  of  Gorgeous  George,  couchant.  This  could 
be  sat  on  during  the  quieter  programs  and  grap- 
pled with  when  the  rassling  matches  come  on. 

A  California  hobbyhorse  company  is  promot- 
ing its  product  as  the  ideal  perch  for  younger 
members  of  the  family  while  watching  Westerns. 
That  will  never  do.  If  an  epidemic  of  domestic 
crises  is  to  be  avoided,  somebody  will  have  to 
come  out  with  hobbyhorses  in  adult  sizes. 

For  Uiose  TV  addicts  who  can't  bear  to  take 
time  out  for  meals  there  is  now  a  tray  that  snaps 
onto  your  chair.    This,  we  predict,  will  shortly 


be  replaced  by  an  upholstered  version  of| 
one-arm  lunchroom  seat. 

Even  the  nation's  taste  in  antiques  maj 
altered  by  television.   We  expect  to  see  a  lew 
stiff,  straight-backed  colonial  furniture  bani 
to  the  attic,  where  it  will  be  exchanged  f  a 
golden  oak  piece,  dating  from  the  McKM 
administration,  which  both  swivels  and  rollsji 

Maybe  our  predictions  are  all  wrong, 
even  the  present  state  of  affairs  makes  it 
that  one  furniture  maker  was  putting  it  m 
when  he  said  that  television  had  revolution 
the  American  living  room.  And  it  looks  1 
here  as  if  it  will  be  up  to  the  furniture  pe 
themselves  to  save  us  from  a  return  to  the 
corner  as  a  by-product  of  video.  It  may 
some  doing,  but  we  believe  that  when  the  si 
down  comes,  they'll  have  the  good  taste 
good  sense  to  keep  television  from  revolu 
izing  us  right  back  into  the  cluttered  er 
beaded  portieres,  Morris  chairs  and  frii 
leather  sofa  cushions  with  pictures  of  feath 
Indians  on  the  front. 

Undercover  Survey 

A  FEW  WEEKS  AGO  we  started  putting 
gether  a  little  dossier  on  pajama  wearing,  an 
have  now  collected  a  store  of  information  th 
almost  as  intimate  and  statistical  as  the  Ki; 
Report.  We  have  facts  and  figures  from  both 
pajama  industry  and  the  government.  An 
knowledge  we've  gained  while  assembling  t 
has  turned  out  to  be  quite  a  social  asset. 

We  find  that  we  can  perk  up  almost  any 
ner-table  conversation  with  a  few  remarks 
these:  Did  you  know  that  98.5  per  cen 
American  wives  prefer  to  have  their  husb 
hit  the  sack  in  pajamas?  Or:  It  might  sur] 
you  to  know  that,  in  France,  three  out  of 
men  wear  only  the  tops  of  their  pajamas. 

The  richest  lode  we've  tapped  to  date  is 
section  marked  Pajamas  in  a  Departmen 
Agriculture  pamphlet  called  Men's  Prefer 
Among  Selected  Clothing  Items.  This  d 
ment,  apparently,  is  the  result  of  a  $100 
government  survey  which  Senator  Styles  Bri 
recently  cited.  Quotes  from  it  are  practk 
guaranteed  to  hold  any  company  enthrallec 

Would  you  ever  have  guessed  that  rich 
have  more  pairs  of  pajamas  than  poor  men? 
that  pajamas  are  worn  more  in  cold  cliir 
than  in  warm?  Or  that  the  more  educati< 
man  has  the  more  likely  he  is  to  sleep  in 
nightwear  under  discussion?  Seems  ama; 
but  that's  what  the  book  says.  Nor  is  tha 
It  also  reveals  that  about  half  the  pajama  w 
ers  buy  'em  themselves,  while  a  third  leave 
selection  to  their  wives. 

This  last  item  caused  us  a  little  emban 
ment  the  other  night.  One  of  our  mathemat 
minded  friends  wanted  to  know,  "Who  buy: 
pajamas  for  the  other  one  sixth?  Do  their 
friends  pick  out  their  nighties  for  them?  Oi 
they  maybe  smuggled  in  by  the  Communist 
derground?" 

The  book  didn't  say.  So  we  guess  we'll 
to  write  to  Washington  and  find  out.  And  v 
we're  at  it,  there's  another  question  botherin 
which  the  Agriculture  Department  might  be 
to  answer:  What  the  hell  business  does  the 
ernment  have  spending  100,000  of  its  citi2 
dollars  to  find  out  what  the  male  taxpayer  w 
to  bed? 

The  more  we  think  about  it  the  more  we 
that  when  bureaucracy  invades  the  bedroom 
carrying  Peeping  Tom-foolery  a  little  too 
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"his  is  fire- fighting  equipment  too! 


your  home  were  on  fire,  you'd  call  for  help, 
nd  you'd  get  it,  too,  because  modern  fire  depart- 
lents  are  fast,  efficient,  dependable.  But  a  brief- 
»se  can  prove,  in  the  long  run.  a  more  effective 
eapon  against  fire  loss.    Provided,  of  course,  it 

used  in  timp  by  an  insurance  agent  who  knows 
is  business. 

That's  why  it  is  so  important  for  you  to  see  an 
gent  of  one  of  the  North  America  Companies 
&tv  —  before  loss  through  fire,  accident  or  theft 
an  strike.  It  is  his  responsibility  to  see  that  your 
isurancc  coverage  is  right.  His  time  is  your  time. 
t  will  pay  you  to  make  the  most  of  it. 


Be  sure  to  talk  to  the  North  America  Agent. 
You'll  get  friendly,  competent  advice  on  all  your 
insurance  problems.  He'll  show  you  how  little  it 
will  cost  to  get  the  best  protection,  expertly 
tailored  to  your  own  needs.  And  you'll  feel  safer 
knowing  that  your  insurance  will  be  placed  in 
one  of  the  oldest,  strongest,  and  most  progressive 
organizations  in  the  business. 

Remember,  your  North  America  Agent  wants 
to  save  you  money  and  protect  you  against  loss. 
The  few  minutes  you  spend  with  him  may  mean 
the  difference  between  security  and  a  lifetime  of 
regret.   Talk  to  him  soon,  won't  you? 


Insurance  Company  of  North  America, 
founded  1792  in  Independence  Hall,  is 
the  oldest  American  stock  fire  and  ma- 
rine insurance  company.  It  heads  the 
"North  America"  Companies  which 
meet  the  public  demand  for  practically 
all  typos  of  Fire,  Marine  and  Casualty 
insurance,  including  Automobile,  Acci- 
dent, Aviation  and  Liability  insurance; 
Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds.  Sold  only 
through  Agents  or  Brokers. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 

mirth  mum 

COMPANIES,  3>/i<t'a</*>//i/na 


Insurance  Company  of  North  America 

Indemnity   Insurance   Company   of   North   America 

Philadelphia  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company 
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Metro-Coldwyn  -Mayer  presents 

FRED         RED 
ASTAIRE- SKELTON 

VERA-ELLEN  •  ARLENE   DAHL 

.."THREE  LITTLE 
WORDS" 

KEENAN   WYNN    •    GALE  BOBBINS 
GLORIA  DE  HAVEN 

color  by  TECHNICOLOR 

Baned  on  the  Lives  ami  Music  of 

BERT  KALMAR  and  HARRY  RUBY 

Screen  Play  by  GEORGE  WELLS 

Directed  by RICHARD  THORPE 

Produced  by JACK  CUM  MINGS 


Up  to  this  point,  in  our  view  the  three  best 
musicals  ever  made  were  "Annie  Get  Your 
Gun".  "On  The  Town"  and  "Easter  Parade". 
But  now  another  candidate  for  leadership  is 
in  the  field,  and  that  is  "Three  Little  Words". 
All  of  you  probably  know  the"  song  and  this 
is  somewhat  a  life  story  of  its  writers,  Bert 
Kalmar  and  Harry  Ruby,  who  created  that 
song  and  many  others. 

In  "Three  Little  Words"  Fred  Astaireplays 
Bert  and  none  other  than  Red  Skelton  plays 
Harry.  The  picture  is  a  Technicolor  honey. 
It  has  great  comedy,  great  songs  and  great 
sentiment. 

Fred  Astaire,  who's  always  good,  has 
never  been  better.  He  dances  better,  sings 
better  and  is.  if  possible,  even  more  jauntily 
charming.  The  life  of  the  lyric  writer  is  per- 
fect for  him,  as  Fred  understands  the  jazz 
spirit  and  plays  it  with  an  overtone  that  gets 
under  the  skin  of  everybody  who  has  rhythm. 
Dancing  and  romancing  with  him  is  Vera- 
Ellcn.  who  would  rather  share  a  cottage 
small  than  be  a  headliner  in  vaudeville. 

Red  Skelton  plays  a  believable  character 
without  in  any  way  resigning  his  position  as 
the  funniest  man.  He  and  Fred  are  a  terrific 
team.  Skelton  has  a  mad  yen  for  Arlene 
Dahl,  who,  incidentally,  has  a  singing  role 
which  she  handles  surprisingly  well. 

The  tunes  arc  solid  and  stand  out.  You 
will  hear  "Where  Did  You  Get  That  Girl", 
"All  Alone  Monday".  "Thinking  Of  You", 
"Who's  Sorry  Now",  and,  of  course,  the 
incomparable  "Three  Little  Words".  They're 
available  in  the  M-G-M  Records  album! 

"Three  Little  Words"  is  a  wonderfully 
entertaining  motion  picture,  produced  in 
Technicolor  by  the  company  with  the  three 
big  letters — M-G-M. 

News  Note:  "The  Miniver  Story"  has  been 
completed.  Reports  arc  that  it  is  finer  than 
its  Academy  Award  predecessor,  the  beloved 
"Mrs.  Miniver".  Greer  Garson  and  Walter 
Pidgeon  play  again  the  roles  they  made 
famous. 
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The  Cover 


Miss  Kathleen  Norris  and  Boyar,  a  Russi 
wolfhound  from  non-Communist  Norwa 
Kathleen,  twenty,  recently  forsook  Holl 
wood  modeling  and  the  movies  for  a  j< 
as  secretary  to  cowboy  star  Roy  Roge 
Boyar,  however,  is  still  a  model.  Owned 
Harold  Sundt,  he  has  appeared  in  two  B 
Hope  films  and  is  listed  with  the  Jean 
Fletcher  agency  in  Los  Angeles  which  su 
plies  canine  models  for  photographic  assig 
ments  like  this  one  by  Lawrence  Willing! 


Week's  Mali 


Beloved  Professor 

Editor:  I  should  like  to  express  my  appt 
ciation  for  Mr.  John  Conner's  edifying  sto 
on  our  beloved  professor  of  accounting,  E 
Gustave  K.  Klausner  (Well  Done,  S 
June  10th). 

As  dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce  ai 
Finance  of  St.  Louis  University,  I  am 
a  singularly  good  position  to  recognize  tl 
true  contribution  which  Dr.  Klausner  h 
made  to  this  school  and  the  communi 
which  it  serves.  It  is  the  opinion  of  01 
faculty,  as  well  as  my  opinion,  that  his  co 
tribution  for  the  last  35  years  has  be< 
immeasurable  and  that  probably  withoi 
exception  he  has  been  unmatched  in  addii 
to  the  culture  and  traditions  of  the  schoc 
T.  F.  Quinn,  St.  Louis,  M 

"Third  Man's"  Vienna 

Editor:  What  would  you  think  of  a  lea 
ing  European  magazine  if  it  were  to  publif 
a  highly  fictionalized  article  on  the  U.S./4. 
which,  by  exaggerating  and  generalize 
certain  isolated  facts  and  by  complete 
neglecting  and  omitting  certain  other 
would  induce  its  readers  to  believe  that  Ch 
cago  is  a  city  of  gangsters,  New  York  a  ho 
bed  of  prostitution  and  Washington  a  cent 
of  intrigue  and  corruption?  That's  exact 
what  every  well-informed  and  unbiast 
reader  must  think  of  Vienna's  Crimsc 
Shadows,  by  Collier's  European  Tea 
(June  10th). 

Dr.  Martin  Fuchs,  Austrian  Co 
sulate  General,  New  York,  N. ' 

.  .  .  After  discovering  your  article  Tl 
Third  Man'  Story  Is  True  (Vienna's  Crin 
son  Shadows),  I  bought  several  copies 
your  June  10th  issue  and  sent  them  to  fello 
Viennese  friends  whom  fate  had  whisked  1 1 
far-off  and  better  places  on  the  globe,  lil 
myself. 

The  article  by  your  European  team  is  ; 
interesting,  descriptive  and  excellent  as  th 
two  marvelous  color  pictures  accompanyir 
it.  Such  height  of  journalistic  endeavor  an 
accuracy  is  reached  but  very  rarely  by  oi 
magazines  and  you  all  deserve  a  fully  earne 
verbal  pat  on  the  back  for  it. 

Walter  Gerstel,  Berkeley,  Ca 

Schools  or  Jails? 

Editor:  My  congratulations  on  the  spier 
did  editorial  Ignorance  Is  Not  Bliss  (Jun 
10th).  Every  word  contained  in  the  edit( 
rial  is  only  too  true. 

In  connection  with  this  editorial  I  woul 
like  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  speech  mad 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Canadian  Pai 
liament,  on  May  22d  by  the  Leader  of  th 
Opposition,  Colonel  George  A.  Drew.  Dui 
ing  the  debate  on  federal  aid  to  educatio 
Colonel  Drew  made  the  following  quoti 
tion : 

"The  more  we  spend  on  education  the  le; 
we  will  spend  on  reform  and  on  prison 
When  we  ask  where  the  money  is  to  com 
from,  and  that  is  a  sensible  question,  I  suj 
gest  that  we  could  probably  save  some  c 
the  enormous  expenditure  we  are  no' 
called  upon  to  make  on  prisons  and  reforti 


verting  scrap  into  brass  billets  at  Nassau  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  Staten  Island,  New  York 


Liquid  fire -solid  economy 


MOLTEN  METAL  lights  the  scene  at  Western  Electric's 
own  smelting  plant,  where  these  men  help  to  reclaim 
millions  of  pounds  of  metals  from  worn  out  Bell  telephone 
equipment,  as  well  as  scrap  metal  from  Western  Electric 
factories.  They  turn  such  junk  into  refined  metals  and  alloys, 
out  of  which  Western  Electric  makes  new  Bell  telephone 
equipment— at  an  important  saving  in  cost. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  ways  in  which  Western  Electric 


people  manage  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  equipment  to  Bell 
Telephone  companies.  Our  manufacturing  and  purchasing 
economies  are  reflected  in  the  low  price  you  pay  for  tele- 
phone service. 

•  Western  Electric  is  a  part  of  the  Bell  System — has  been  for 
68  years.  So,  naturally,  our  people  who  make  telephone  equip- 
ment have  the  same  goal  as  Bell  Laboratories  people  who 
design  it  and  telephone  company  people  who  operate  it.  That 
goal  is  high  quality,  low  cost  telephone  service  for  you. 


Western 


Electric 


A  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM  SINCE  1882 


CAVALCADE  OF  SPORTS 


•  •• 


SCOTTISH -BORN  BOBBY  WAS  DISCOVERED  BY 
THE  GIANTS  WHILE  STILL  IN  HI6H  SCHOOL.  IN  HIS 
FIRST  FULL  SEASON  (Jersey  City,  1946)  HE  BATTED 
.280  AND  BROKE  THE  LOCAL  HOME-RUN  RECORD/ 


HEADS-UP  FIELDING,  A 
TREMENDOUS  THROWING  ARM 
AND  A  POWERFUL  BAT  MAKE 
YOUNG  BOBBY  THOMSON  ONE 
OF  THE  OUTSTANDING  PLAYERS 
IN  THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE/ 
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With  10 -Blade  Dispenser  In 
A/gOL  STYREN  E  TRAVEL  CASE 

HERE'S  THE  OVERWHELMING  SHAVING  FAVORITE  OF 
AMERICAN  MEN . .  .THE  NEW  GILLETTE  SUPER-SPEED 
RAZOR.  WITH  IT  YOU  ENJOY  INSTANT  BLADE  CHANGING, 
REAL  SHAVING  COMFORT  AND  DOUBLE-EDGE  ECONOMY 
. . .  ADVANTAGES  UNEQUALED  BY  ANY  OTHER  MAKE/ 


Il0~  20  Gillette  Blue  Blades 

In  Handy  Dispenser  With 

USED-BLADE  COMPARTMENT 


#  For  extra  convenience 
buy  easy-shaving  Gillette 
Blue  Blades  in  Gillette's 
improved  Dispenser.  You 
zip  out  new  blades  ready 
for  use  and  dispose  of  old 
ones  quickly  and  safely, 
as  shown   at  right. 


OutComes 
tow  Blade,  In  Goes 
Used  Blade 


i^v  uAfip't~~\  ^w*  ua&!  «•*  Gillette  Blue  Blades 

XOOK$nn         leeijr'         W$t*r  WITH  THE  SHARPEST  EDGES  EVER  HONED 


atones  if  we  spent  an  additional  amount  in 
providing  educational  opportunities  in  all 
parts  of  this  great  land." 

You  will  agree  that  Colonel  Drew's  re- 
marks are  very  fitting,  and  back  up  all  you 
state  in  your  editorial.  I  may  add  that  the 
matter  of  federal  aid  to  education  is  one 
that  is  being  given  great  thought  in  Ontario, 
and  has  already  received  the  support  of  edu- 
cational bodies,  service  clubs,  etc. 

W.  Player,  Ottawa,  Ontario 

Everyday  Attire 

Editor:  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know 
that  two  of  your  feature  writers,  Jhan  and 
June  Robbins,  made  a  mistake,  or  at  least  a 
near  mistake. 

In  their  article,  Scholars  in  Full  Dress 
(June  10th),  they  said:  Since  no  American 
university  requires  its  students  to  wear  aca- 
demic robes  to  class  .  .  ." 

I  have  written  them  a  letter  explaining 
that  students  have  been  wearing  academic 
gowns  daily  to  class  at  this  institution  since 
1873,  when  a  student-sponsored  organiza- 
tion, the  Order  of  Gownsmen,  composed  of 
high-ranking  members  of  the  junior  and 
senior  classes,  ruled  that  its  members  must 
be  so  attired.  This  tradition,  now  almost 
80  years  old,  is  still  strictly  followed  here. 
Arthur  Chitty,  The  University  of 
the  South,  Sewanee,  Term. 

About  That  Suggestion 

Editor:  You  have  printed  an  editorial 
which  is  of  immense  importance  to  reading 
and  thinking  Americans.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
President,  May  We  Suggest . . .  (June  10th). 
May  /  suggest  that  you  reprint  this  article 
very  soon,  and  place  it  in  the  front  pages  of 
Collier's?       Louise  Kelly,  Orleans,  Mass. 

...  I  have  been  rereading  your  editorial  ad- 
vising President  Truman  to  appoint  Dr. 
Bunche  as  ambassador  to  Moscow. 

Your  editorial  is  well  reasoned  and  well 
put;  your  idea  is  excellent  and  would  no 
doubt  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  But  would  it 
solve  a  very  pressing  problem?  Would  it  im- 
press the  Russians  that  their  government  is 
kidding  them?  Would  it  hasten  the  solution 
of  the  Negro  problem  here  in  the  U.S.A.? 

Perhaps  your  suggestion  is  sincere  and 
very  shrewd,  but  it  lacks  wisdom  and  under- 
standing as  well  as  awareness  of  the  fun- 
damentals involved  in  the  "other"  world's 
attitude  toward  our  treatment  of  the  Negro 
citizen.  B.  E.  Nelson,  Hampton,  Va. 

...  If  the  issue  involved  were  not  such  an 
important  one,  your  editorial  might  simply 
be  amusing.  Faced  with  Soviet  criticism  of 
racial  segregation  in  the  United  States,  what 
should  our  first  step  be?  Should  we  do  all 
in  our  power  to  end  segregation,  thus  re- 
moving the  source  of  the  criticism?  No! 
We  should  simply  send  a  Negro  ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Perhaps  an  analogy  will  reveal  the  essen- 
tial irony  of  your  suggestion.  I  am  criticized 
by  my  neighbors  because  I  constantly  and 
mercilessly  beat  my  ten  children.  Should  I 
stop  beating  my  children?  No!  Rather 
I  should  show  my  neighbors  my  eleventh 
child,  whom  I  have  never  (or  seldom) 
beaten;  this  will  solve  the  problem. 

Charles  Blitzer,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

.  .  .  One  of  the  many  things  I  enjoy  and 
appreciate  in  reading  Collier's  is  their  policy 
of  publishing  articles  regularly  concerning 
racial  prejudice. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  confronting  our  coun- 
try today  if  we  are  to  do  an  intelligent  job 
in  world  moral  leadership. 

E.  T.  Whitney,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

The  Spirit  and  the  Facts 

Editor:  This  is  to  express  to  you  what  a 
very  fine  article  I  think  you  have  published 
in  Can  Humans  Be  Rebuilt? — A  Progress 
Report,  by  Henry  La  Cossitt  (June  3d).  It 
certainly  covers  the  spirit  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Hospital,  and  I  know  I  speak  for  the 


whole  "hospital  family"  when  I  say  we 
oughly  appreciate  it. 

John  M.  Simpson,  Chairman,  _ 
Relations  Committee,  The  Presbytl 
Hospital,  Chicag 

.  .  .  Through  your  inspiration  He 
Cossitt  did  a  superb  job.  We  believe  h«ft 
greatly  assisted  by  some  of  our  men  he 
that  he  might  obtain  the  full  truth.  Wd 
quently  marveled  at  Mr.  La  Cossitt's  al 
to  discern  scientific  facts  and  to  have  cr| 
judgment  of  scientific  facts  which  is 
for  any  layman.  It  is  a  great  tribute  tol 
lier's  to  know  that  this  article  contains  f 
every  one  of  which  can  be  substantiati 
W.  G.  Hibbs,  M.D.,  Medical  Dii 
The  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicag 

Cross  Winds 


Editor:  I  am  wondering  if  the  lighthi)* 
picture  on  the  cover  of  your  June  10th  i||fl 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  these  picture  n 
which  the  public  is  asked,  "How  many :  if 
takes  can  you  find?"  If  it  isn't  intende J 
such,  then  you  should  have  a  sailor  go  ( ■! 
the  paintings  that  are  made  for  your  use  I 

Let's  assume  that  the  weather  vane  on  4 1 
top  of  the  lighthouse  is  pointing  tovd 
the  east.  Then  the  wind  is  coming  from  e 
east.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  smoke  fa 
the  freighter  and  the  tug.  However,  accil- 1 
ing  to  the  washing  on  the  line,  which  is  I 
a  weather  vane,  the  wind  is  blowing  f;n 
the  west;  and  if  the  wind  is  blowing  f  fl 
the  west,  then  the  skiff  in  the  foregrouni| 
tailing  offshore  in  the  right  direction. 

If  the  wind  is  blowing  from  the  eas  U 
is  indicated  by  the  weather  vane,  then  I 
skiff  would  be  against  the  rock  on  the  )■ 
side  of  the  skiff. 

E.  F.  McDonald,  Jr.,  Chicago,  J 

Wrong  Actor 

Editor:  At  the  close  of  your  article  I 
J.  Carrol  Naish  (What  a  Character  Act  I 
June  10th)  you  have  made  the  staterrl 
that  the  officer  friend  of  Gary  Coopeil 
Farewell  to  Arms  was  Mr.  Naish. 

Having  recently  seen  the  revival  of  | 
wonderful  picture  I  am  wondering  if  ;l 
have  not  made  a  slight  error.  As  I  remtl 
ber  the  friend  of  Mr.  Cooper  it  was  the  v  I 
fine  actor  Mr.  Adolph  Menjou. 

Please  advise  if  I  am  correct. 

R.  V.  Christensen,  Canton,  Ol 

You're  correct,  says  Warner  Brothers.  I 

Praise  for  Researchers 

Editor:  After  reading  your  Guinea  Pig  I 
ACTH  (June  10th)  I  must  congratul' 
you.  This  article  covers  every  aspect  of  I 
case  not  only  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  I 
dinary  reader  but  also  from  that  of  the  p  j 
fessional  man. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  g<  I 
synthetic  method  of  making  this  most  vsl 
able  substance,  as  at  present  the  cost  I 
mains  too  high  for  the  average  person  | 
feel  quite  sure  that  our  fundamental  I 
searchers  will  find  the  ultimate  solution,    j 

It  seems  to  me  that  basic  scientists  are :  I 
adequately  rewarded  for  the  long  hours  tl  \ 
put  upon  research,  and  the  ability  displa;  I 
in  their  endeavors. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Fletcher,  Victoria,  B. 
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For  life,  Liberty 

I  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness 


Perhaps  only  in  this  land  of 
ours  can  such  words  mean 
something  else  beside  man's  in- 
alienable rights. 

Something,  say,  like  this  sweep- 
ing beauty  of  an  automobile, 
where  such  words  also  truly 
belong. 

It  has  life,  rich  and  eager — well- 
ing up  with  instant  response  from 
a  big  152-hp  straight-eight  Fire- 
ball engine. 

It  offers  freedom — from  clutch- 
pedal  pushing,  from  gearshifting, 
from  the  tiring  strain  of  traffic 
crawls  —  because  every  Buick 
Roadmaster  is  bounty-blessed 
with  Dynaflow  Drive. 


Even  freedom  from  the  usual  jars 
and  jolts  of  road  roughness  is 
yours  in  this  traveler — for  here 
is  the  Buick  ride  of  all-coil  spring- 
ing, pillowy  tires  on  broad  rims, 
a  keel-steadying  torque-tube. 

Oo  your  way  here  is  clear  in  the 
pursuit  of  fun  and  happiness  and 
the  exciting  life. 

And  you  go  cloaked  in  the  sweet- 
est style  lines  of  the  times.  You 


command  Roadmaster  power, 
size,  room  and  comfort  —  know 
a  new  feeling  of  freedom  and 
breath-taking  joy. 

All  this  can  be  sampled,  at  your 
Buick  dealer's,  without  obligation. 
Why  not  discover  how  much  un- 
hampered happiness  can  be  yours 
in  any  Roadmaster  model  by 
dropping  in  to  see  him  soon?  Like 
today — or  tomorrow  at  the  latest. 

BUICK  Division  of  GENERAL  MOTORS 


Only  BUICK  has    DtfinoffUrU/*—*    and  with  it  goes: 

HIGHCR-COMPRCSSION  Fireball  valve-in-head  power  in    three  engines.  (New  F-263  engine  in  SUPER  models.) 
NEW-PATTERN  STYLING,  with  MULTI-GUARD  forefront,  taper-through  lenders,  "double  bubble"  taillights 
WIDE-ANGLE  VISIBILITY,  close-up  road  view  both  forward  and  back   •   TRAFFIC-HANDY  SIZE,  less  over-all 
length  for  easier  parking  and  garaging,  short  turning   radius    •    EXTRA-WIDE  SCATS    cradled  between   the   axles 
SOFT  BUICK  RIDt,   from  all-coil  springing,  Safety-Ride   rims,    low-pressure   tires,   ride-steadying    torque-tube 
WIDE  ARRAY  OF  MODELS  with  Body  by  Fisher. 

*DynoHoa  Drive  u  etaniard  on  KOA  DM  ASTER,  optional  at  extra  eott  on  SUPER  and  SPECIAL  model,. 


FOUR -WAY  FOREFRONT 

lit  rugged  front  end  (V  sets  the  style  note,  12) 
ties  on  repair  costs  —  vertical  bor»  are  indi- 
dually  replaceable,  13)  avoids  "locking  horns," 
I)  makes  parking  and  garaging  easier. 


When  better  automobiles  are  built 
BUICK  will  build  them 


First  of  the  Fine  Cars  in  Value 


Tune  in  HENRY  J.  TAYLOR,  ABC  Network,  every  Monday  evening. 


DISCRIMINATING  PEOPLE  PREFER 

ERTTAREY 


MISS  DENISE  LAW  SON-JOHNSTON 
of  New   York  and   London   society. 
Discriminating  in  her  choice  of 
cigarettes.  Miss  Johnston  says: 
"Herbert  Tareyton's  fine  tobacco 
gires  me  more  smoking  pleasure" 


C!GARE 


Discriminating  people  prefer  Herbert  Tareyton  because  they  pay 
no  more  for  this  better  cigarette.  They  appreciate  the  kind  of  smoking  that  only 
a  genuine  cork  tip  can  give... the  cork  tip  doesn't  stick  to  the  lips,  it's  clean 
and  firm.  And  discriminating  people  prefer  Herbert  Tareyton  because  their 
modern  size  not  only  means  a  longer,  cooler  smoke,  but  that  extra  measure 
of  fine  tobacco  makes  Herbert  Tareyton  today's  most  unusual  cigarette  value. 


THERE'S      SOMETHING      ABOUT     THEM     YOU'LL     LIKE 

Copr..  The  American  Tobacco  Company 


Keep  Up  with  the  World 


BY  FUELING  FOSTER 


GEORGE    C.    GOODWIN,    AMERICAN    MUSEUM    OF    NATURAL    HISTt 


The  pygmy  shrew,  only  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  can  twitch  its 
snout  so  rapidly  that  even  fast  photographs  of  it  are  blurred 


One  of  the  most  fantastic  abilities  pos- 
sessed by  animals  is  displayed  by  a  rare 
species  of  pygmy  shrew  found  in  the 
United  States.  This  tiny  mammal,  which 
is  only  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  usually 
twitches  its  snout  so  rapidly  that  photo- 
graphs of  it  are  blurred,  even  when  taken 
at  a  speed  of  1 -200th  of  a  second. 

********* 

The  only  community  in  the  United 
States  that  has  become  a  vast  motion- 
picture  studio  is  Kanab,  Utah,  about  400 
miles  northeast  of  Los  Angeles.  Soon 
after  the  first  picture  filmed  there  was 
completed  in  1922,  its  citizens  sent 
photographs  of  the  beautiful  scenery  in 
and  around  Kanab  to  Hollywood  pro- 
ducers and  began  to  develop  the  town's 
facilities  for  serving  film  organizations 
on  location.  Since  then,  Kanab  has  ac- 
quired an  excellent  hotel,  its  1,300  in- 
habitants have  become  picture  actors 
and  the  town  has  built  a  prop  depart- 
ment that  can  quickly  fulfill  almost  all 
orders,  which  have  included  requests  for 
200  real  Indians  and  700  wild  horses. 
Consequently,  more  than  150  movies 
have  been  made  in  Kanab  and,  in  recent 
years,  the  motion-picture  companies 
that  have  worked  there  have  spent  as 
much  as  $500,000  annually. 

********* 

A  murder  case  that  made  history  oc- 
curred in  1909  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
in  the  mansion  of  Colonel  Thomas  B. 
Swope,  an  elderly  multimillionaire 
bachelor.  At  the  ti.me  those  living  with 
him  were  his  brother's  widow,  a  nephew 
and  five  nieces,  one  of  whom  had  just 
established  her  own  home  nearby,  hav- 
ing married  a  Dr.  B.  C.  Hyde.  As  a 
member  of  the  family,  he  soon  learned 
that  Swope  was  about  to  change  his  will 
and  leave  most  of  his  money  to  charity. 
To  prevent  it,  Hyde  gave  both  the  old 
man  and  his  lawyer  a  poison  which  acted 
so  quickly  that  they  "died  of  heart  fail- 
ure." Hyde  then  attempted  to  murder 
the  young  heirs  in  the  house  so  his  wife 


would  get  their  shares  of  the  fortur 
Before  he  was  found  to  be  the  killer  t< 
weeks  later,  he  had  fatally  poisoned  of 
and  had  nearly  caused  the  death  of  tl 
other  four  with  typhoid  germs.  Despi 
the  overwhelming  evidence,  Hyde  e 
caped  conviction  in  three  trials  held 
the  following  four  years.  In  the  first,  1 
was  found  guilty,  but  the  verdict  on  a 
peal  was  reversed  on  technicalities;  tl 
second  was  declared  a  mistrial  and  tl 
third  ended  with  a  hung  jury.  The  i 
dictment  against  Hyde  was  dismissed 
1917  and  he  never  spent  a  single  day 
prison  for  his  diabolical  crimes. 

********* 

Despite  the  widespread  belief  that 
tense  grief  or  fear  can  cause  hair  to  tui 
white  overnight,  physicians  have  nev 
found  a  single  authentic  case  among  tl 
thousands  they  have  investigated. 

********* 

In  1939  in  a  village  in  Essex,  Englam 
an  aging  spinster-recluse,  Ada  Kent,  di 
not  respond  to  a  knock  on  her  cottaf 
door  one  day  so  the  caller,  her  frier 
Mary  who  had  a  key,  went  in  to  invest 
gate.  The  house  was  in  order,  showed  i 
signs  of  a  struggle;  but  its  owner  wi 
missing.  As  a  week  passed  without  nev 
of  her.  Mary  went  over  every  inch 
every  room  in  the  cottage,  looking  for 
clue  that  might  solve  the  mystery 
Ada's  disappearance.  Two  months  late 
the  dwelling  was  thoroughly  examine 
again  by  Mary  and  a  detective;  and 
1942,  it  was  again  carefully  inspectei 
Late  in  1949,  Ada's  bank  decided  to  tak 
over  her  dormant  account  and  one  of  i 
officials  asked  the  village  authorities 
go  through  her  cottage  once  more, 
routine  search  required  by  law.  Coni 
quently.  two  policemen  broke  into  the  d 
lapidated  place  and,  within  a  mi  nut 
made  an  incredible  discovery  in  the  dii 
ing  room.  An  untouched  meal  was  on 
small  table  beside  an  armchair  and  in  tr 
armchair  sat  the  fully  clothed  skeleton  < 
Ada  Kent. 


A  collection  of  more  than  600  stories  from  this  column   is  note  available  in  a  book, 
Krrp  Up  icilh  the  World  (288  pp.,  $2),  published  by  Crosset  A  Dunlap,  New  York. 
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The  most  beautiful  thing  on  wheels 


D  O   L   L   A 


F  O 


D   O   L   L   A 


you  can9t  beat  a 

Pojvtwac 


NOTHING     NEAR      PONTIACS     MODEST     PRICE 
MFERS     ITS     SUPERLATIVE     BEAUTY,     PERFORMANCE     AND     LONG     RANGE     ECONOMY 
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1  889  —  then   at  now,   swan    boats   glided   in   Boifon's  Public  Garden  —  and 
Clicquot  Club,  made  in  nearby  Millii,  Mass.,  provided  delightful  refreshment. 

In  "the  Hub  of  the  Universe" 
they  sampled  a  dream  of  a  drink 

In  the  late  eighties,  people  who  visited  Boston  had  many  things 
to  talk  about  when  they  went  home.  One  was  a  new  drink  with 
a  tantalizing  ginger  aroma  and  a  luscious  tangy  flavor.  It  was 
Clicquot  Club  Ginger  Ale,  soon  to  sweep  the  nation  and  destined 
to  become  the  standard  of  taste-perfection  the  world  over.  Today 
as  yesterday,  finest  Jamaica  ginger  and  other  choice  ingredients 
are  carefully  blended,  then  flavor-aged  for  extra  mellowness. 
And  ice-cold  carbonation  means  livelier,  longer-lasting  sparkle 
—  for  all  Clicquot  Club  beverages. 

"Lots  of  flavors  I" 

Clicquot  4j  i 

(pronounced    ™    Kleek-o)  ,4^ 

Club        *\_ 

GINGER  ALE  •  SPARKLING  WATER 

Try  these  and  other  Clicquot  Club  flavors.   They're  delicious! 

ORANGE       COLA       ROOT  BEER       GRAPE 


WHO'S  WHOSE? 


By  KEN  KRAFT 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  BARNEY  TOBEY 


My  wife  uses  the  hack  saw  to  bisect  ham  bones  and  frozen  peaches 


THERE'S  something  funny  going  on. 
Unless  my  home  is  different  from 
every  other  home,  the  U.S.  male  is  suf- 
fering an  acute  attack  of  borderline 
ownership.  You  won't  find  that  term  in 
any  of  the  medical  libraries,  by  the  way, 
because  I  just  made  it  up.  In  case  we 
can't  lick  the  trouble,  a  fancy  name  will 
make  it  a  lot  easier  to  stand. 

If  you  are  now  wondering  whether 
you  are  a  victim  of  this  malady,  we  can 
find  out  pretty  fast.  Think  hard.  Has 
your  wife  asked  you  any  of  these  ques- 
tions recently:  Where  have  you  put  your 
good  gold  cuff  links  that  I  wear  in  this 
blouse?  Isn't  it  nice  how  your  fleece- 
lined  slippers  keep  my  feet  comfy?  Why 
must  you  fill  your  pen  with  black  ink 
when  you  know  I  always  use  green? 

She  has?  Then  you've  got  it  too.  Or 
at  least  you  are  being  exposed  to  it, 
and  that  is  almost  as  bad.  Infallible 
symptoms  of  the  disorder  are  a  vague 
sense  of  loss  and  a  high-pitched  hum- 
ming in  the  ears.  While  it  is  seldom  fa- 
tal, no  cure  has  appeared  up  to  nine 
o'clock  this  morning,  and  none  is  ex- 
pected. 

Borderline  ownership  is  strictly  a 
modern  trouble,  of  course.  In  the  good 
old  days  of  the  clearheaded  pioneers 
there  was  no  nonsense  about  it.  The 
spinning  wheel  belonged  to  Maw,  and 
the  chewing  tobacco  was  Paw's  and  the 
ducking  stool  was  waiting  for  the  first 
wrong  move. 

But  today — well,  let  me  give  you  an 
example.  The  other  night  a  man  on  the 
radio  was  saying  that  women  not  only 
spend  most  of  the  money  in  this  country, 
but  hold  most  of  the  property.  He  said 
this  as  if  he  expected  me  to  be  surprised. 
I  was  looking  at  my  wife  and  I  was  sur- 
prise-proof. She  was  snuggled  in  my 
easy  chair  reading  a  book  I  had  just 
started,  smoking  one  of  my  cigarettes 
and  wriggling  her  shoulders  inside  my 
red  corduroy  house  coat.  As  she  is  six 
inches  shorter  and  50  pounds  lighter, 
my  clothes  fit  her  like  a  covered  wagon. 

But  size  is  never  really  a  factor  in 
borderline  ownership.  A  hack  saw  will 
fit  one  person  as  well  as  another,  for  in- 
stance. I  had  a  hack  saw,  hanging  on 
the  wall  behind  my  tool  bench,  with  its 
outline  painted  on  the  wall  to  show 
where  the  saw  belonged.  I  still  have  the 
outline,  lingering  like  a  ghost,  and  if  you 
listen  you  may  hear  my  wife  bisecting 
ham  bones  in  the  kitchen,  sawing  off  a 
serving  of  frozen  peaches,  doing  other 
such   little  kitchen  chores  so  perfectly 


suited  for  heavy-duty  workshop  tc 

Originally  that  hack  saw  belonget 
me  alone.  A  day  or  two  later,  my  * 
wandered  by  and  said,  "Where  did 
put  our  hack  saw?  I  want  to  cut  b 
the  lilac  bush."  The  next  time  I  nee 
the  saw,  it  was  missing.  My  wife 
"I  keep  my  hack  saw  in  the  kite 
knife  drawer,  but  you're  perfectly 
come  to  use  it." 

There's  no  point  saying  border 
ownership  should  work  both  ways 
have  almost  no  use  for  a  pleated  s 
or  snakeskin  pumps,  even  if  I  were 
come  to  them.  I  am  also  cool  tow 
costume  jewelry,  and  I  have  not  carec 
use  my  wife's  bath  salts  since  the  da 
came  out  of  the  tub  smelling  so  fine  t 
a  large  dog  followed  me  several  bio 
begging  for  goodies. 

If  somebody  could  tell  me  where 
this  is  going  to  lead,  I  might  feel  bet 
I'm  afraid  I  know,  however,  and  I 
worse.    A   few  minutes   ago  my 
asked,  "Where  do  you  keep  your  cigai 
A  frightening  idea  struck  me  after  I 
mechanically   answered,  and  I  hun 
after  her. 

She  was  handing  some  cigars  to 
mailman.  "Happy  birthday,  Mr. 
cum,"  I  heard  her  say.  I  felt  bet 
but  it  may  be  just  a  temporary  rel 
Soon  the  phrase  may  be  ".  .  .  our  ciga 
and  by  this  time  next  year  I  may 
borrowing  clear  Havanas  from  her, 
helping  with  the  wet  wash  to  show 
gratitude.  the 


She  was  snuggled  in  my  easy  chi 
reading  a  book  I  had  just  start 
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and  you'll  see  folks  who  like  comfort 
choosing  Bryant  Automatic  Heating 
and  All-Weather  Conditioning 


CONVERTED!  The  Joneses 
changed  over  to  gas  heating 
with  the  modern,  inexpensive 
Bryant  Conversion  Burner.  A 
wide  range  of  Bryant  Burn- 
ers permits  conversion  of  al- 
most any  boiler  or  furnace. 


HIDEAWAY!  Only  the 
at  tractive  grille  shows 
where  the  Morgans' 
efficient  Bryant  Floor 
Furnace  is  suspended 
below  l  lie  floor  line. 
Keeps  large  areas 
comfortably  warm. 


BUDGETEER!  At  the  Blacks, 
this  Bryant  Gravity  Warm- 
Air  Furnace  gives  comfort- 
able warmth  all  winter  long 
.  .  .  and  operating  costs  are 
amazingly  low. 


OVER  40  YEARS  OF  LEADERSHIP  IN  GAS  HEATING 
Bryant  equipment  is  designed  for  use  with  natural, 
manufactured,  mixed  and.  in  most  cases,  LP-Gas  . . . 
approved  by  American  Gas  Association  .  .  .  sold 
by  better  beating  and  plumbing  dealers  everywhere. 


HANDY  HEAT!  Big  hit  with 
Mrs.  Lee  is  the  Bryant  Radi- 
ant-Panel Heater.  Fits  to  wall 
with  no  cutting  of  floors  or 
carpeting.  Ideal  for  auxiliary 
heating. 


ALWAYS  HOTfTirt  Greens  picked 
the  Bryant  Blue  Seal  Gas  Water 
Heater  to  have  piping  hot  water 
at  all  times.  Guarded  against 
tank  corrosion,  covered  by  a 
ten-year  protection  plan. 


BARGAIN  I  That's  the  opinion 
of  the  Halls,  who  chose  the 
Bryant  Fan  CirculatingHeater. 
Patented  front  provides  dif- 
fused warm-air  circulation. 
No  blast  of  air  forward. 


Bryant  Heater,  Dept.  25, 
17825  St.  Clair,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Send  me  literature  that  tells  more  about  Bryant  Auto- 
matic Heating,  Water  Heating  or  AU-Weather  Condi- 
tioning as  checked  below: 


□  Boilers 

D  Water  Heaters 

□  Floor  Furnaces 

□  Conversion  Burners 
D  Radiant-Panel  Heaters 


□  All- Weather  Conditioners 
D  Winter  Air  Conditioners 

□  Fan  Circulating  Heaters 

□  Gravity  Warm- Air 

Furnaces 


Name  .... 
Address 
Gty 


State 


HERES  WHY 

HUDSONS  STAY 


YOUNG 


SO  LOP 


Low  upk.ep  costs  and  longtr  car 
lift,  due  to  exfro-sti/ro',-  con- 
struction thai  protects  against 
road  shock  and  ttrain. 


Added  resale  value  In  luxurious 
wonted  wool  or  nylon  interiors 
with  crackproof,  scuffproof 
Dura-fab  trim. 


Quiet,  steady  going  in  an  all- 
welded,  tingle-unit  Monobilt 
body-and-hame*  with  exclu- 
sive recessed  floor. 


Marvelously  smooth  power 
from  the  only  engine  precisely 
balanced  as  a  unit. 


Hudson's  traditionally  ri 
performance  with  o  ril 
high-compression  englijl 


Unusual  security  from  the  only 
hydraulic  brakes  with  a 
reserve  mechanical  system  on 
same   pedal. 


Exceptional  protection  with 
box-section  steel  girders  com- 
pletely surrounding  the  passen- 
ger compartment  —  a  Hudson 
exclusive. 


"Like-new"  performance  over 
thousands  of  extra  miles 
because  Hudson  uses  more 
cosily   metal  alloys. 


Hudson's  styling  and  beauty  will  be  "like  new" 
for  years  to  come  .  .  .  and  these  sturdiness 
features  keep  Hudsons  "like  new"  in  action,  tool 


What  you  see  above  only  high-spots  the  great  line- 
up of  sturdiness  features  that  keep  Hudson  young 
in  looks  and  in  action. 

We  invite  you  to  visit  your  Hudson  dealer  and  dis- 
cover the  important  advantages  Hudson  offers  in 
addition  to  these  long-life  features.  Hudson's  re- 
cessed floor  ("step-down"  design)  results  in  true 
streamlining,  magnificent  beauty.  It  provides  the 
most  room  in  any  automobile  at  any  price!  It  brings 
you  the  best  and  safest  ride  ever  known! 

Won't  you  see  and  drive  the  car  that  stays  young — 
the  car  with  so  many  important  advantages  that 
it  is  among  the  leaders  in  resale  value,  coast  to 
coast,  as  shown  by  Official  Used  Car  Guide  Books! 

♦  Tr.di-  rmrk  and  p.t.nll  ponding. 

Now  ...  3  Great  Series 

Lower-Priced  Pacemaker     •     Famous  Super     •     Custom  Commodore 


Minimum  wear  and  repair  over 
long  engine  life  because  of 
chrome-alloy  engine  block  .  .  . 
toughest  in  the  industry  I 


Increased  economy  an  I 
engine  life  from  the  I 
only  pinned- in -positio  I 
rings. 


HUDSON 

MOST  ROOM... BEST   RIDE... SAFES. 
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THE  MOST 


Tantalizing  Disappearance 


OF  OUR  TIME 


By  GORDON  MANNING 

In  those  frenzied  thirties — 20  years  ago — Judge  Crater  stepped  into  a  taxi — and  vanished.  He 
has  been  hunted  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  Missing  Persons  Case  13595  is  still  open 


IT  WAS  another  scorching  day,  the  fifth  in  a 
row  with  the  temperature  soaring  above  90  de- 
grees, that  greeted  sweating  New  Yorkers  just 
50  years  ago  on  August  6,  1930.  The  big  story  in 
the  newspapers  that  morning  was  an  account  of 
'resident  Hoover's  drought  relief  plans  as  the 
nerciless  heat  wave  continued  over  most  of  the 
tation.  Elsewhere  in  the  headlines,  news  readers 
earned  that  Major  General  Douglas  MacArthur 
lad  been  named  Army  Chief  of  Staff;  Babe  Ruth 
lad  walloped  his  forty-first  home  run  of  the  season 
is  the  Yankees  split  a  double-header  with  the  Sen- 
iors, and  that  District  Attorney  Thomas  C.  T. 
drain  was  about  to  subpoena  witnesses  in  an  in- 
vestigation of  sensational  charges  that  Magistrate 
George  F.  Ewald  paid  a  Tammany  Hall  leader 
$10,000  for  his  appointment  to  the  bench. 

In  downtown  Manhattan  that  summer  morning 
in  the  huge  granite  New  County  Courthouse  on 
Mane-tree-shaded  Foley  Square,  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Joseph  Force  Crater  busied 
himself  in  his  chambers.  The  judge,  a  tall,  robust, 
graying  man  of  impressive  mien  and  manners, 
worked  alone  behind  the  closed  doors  of  his  inner 
office,  mysteriously  sorting  and  stuffing  papers  into 
:wo  leather  brief  cases  and  five  cardboard  port- 
folios. 

Sometime  after  midmorning  the  judge  sum- 
moned his  court  attendant,  Joseph  L.  Mara,  from 
the  outside  office  of  his  chambers  and  handed  him 
two  checks.  Made  out  to  cash,  one  was  for  $3,000 
?n  the  jurist's  account  at  the  Chase  National  Bank 
and  the  other  was  for  $2,150  on  his  account  at  the 
Empire  Trust  Company.  Mara  soon  returned  from 
the  banks  with  the  $5,150,  mostly  in  bills  of  large 
denomination,  contained  in  two  envelopes.  With- 
out even  bothering  to  count  the  money,  an  unusual 
orocedure  for  Crater,  who  was  not  noted  for  his 
looseness  with  a  dollar,  the  strangely  preoccupied 
judge  put  the  envelopes  in  the  inside  pocket  of  his 
coat  and  went  back  to  his  papers. 

A  short  while  later  Crater  again  called  Mara  and 
had  him  tie  up  the  five  portfolios  by  this  time  filled 
with  various  documents.  After  instructing  his 
secretary,  Frederic  A.  Johnson,  the  only  other 
person  in  the  chambers  that  morning,  to  lock  up 
the  office,  the  judge  and  Mara,  the  latter  carrying 
the  bulging  brief  cases  and  folders,  proceeded  by 
taxi  to  the  Crater  apartment  at  40  Fifth  Avenue. 
The  attendant  took  the  bundles  to  the  judge's  hand- 
some five-room  suite,  placed  them  on  a  chair  in  the 
sitting  room  and  was  dismissed. 

'You  may  go  now,  Joe,"  Crater  told  Mara, 
speaking  slowly  and  distinctly  as  was  his  custom 


after  years  of  classroom  lecturing  at  law  schools. 
"I'm  going  up  Westchester  way  for  a  swim.  I'll 
see  you  tomorrow." 

There  is  no  record  of  what  the  forty-one-year- 
old  jurist  did  from  that  time,  shortly  after  noon, 
until  early  that  evening.  It  was  then  that  he  ap- 
peared, wearing  one  of  his  favorite  high-collared 
shirts,  a  pin-striped  dark  brown  suit  and  a  Panama 
hat,  at  the  Arrow  theater  ticket  agency  on  Broad- 
way. There  he  sought  to  buy  a  single  ticket  for 
that  evening's  performance  of  Dancing  Partner,  a 
new  comedy  that  had  opened  the  night  before  at 
the  Belasco  Theater  on  West  Forty-fourth  Street. 
Joseph  Grainsky,  operator  of  the  agency  and  a 
close  friend  of  Crater's,  told  him  there  was  nothing 
available  at  the  moment,  but  that  he  would  try  to 
dig  one  up  and  leave  it  at  the  box  office  in  the 
judge's  name. 

Then,  in  his  characteristic  gait,  peculiar  because 
he  took  such  short  steps  with  his  long  legs,  Crater 
walked  the  brief  distance  from  the  ticket  agency  to 
Billy  Haas's  restaurant,  a  popular  dining  spot  for 
show  people,  at  332  West  Forty-fifth  Street.  At  a 


INTtRNATlONAL 


Joseph  Force  Crater 


table  near  the  entrance,  Crater  saw  another  friend, 
William  Klein,  an  attorney  who  handled  theatrical 
legal  work  for  the  Shuberts,  and  a  comely  show  girl 
named  Sally  Lou  Ritz.  Klein  invited  Crater  to 
dine  with  them,  and  he  accepted,  chatting  infor- 
mally and  without  apparent  anxiety  throughout  the 
meal.  The  only  topic  of  the  dinner  conversation 
that  Klein  recalls  clearly  today  was  that  the  judge 
mentioned  he  soon  was  returning  to  his  summer 
cottage  at  Belgrade  Lakes,  Maine,  for  a  three-week 
vacation  with  his  wife  before  court  reconvened 
August  25th. 

Meantime,  Grainsky  succeeded  in  reserving  a 
ticket  for  Crater.  It  was  picked  up  later  at  the  box 
office,  but  by  whom  and  at  what  time  never  has 
been  established.  Crater  often  attended  the  the- 
ater alone,  and  just  about  as  often  he  used  his  in- 
fluence to  obtain  tickets  for  friends  or  important 
political  acquaintances. 

It  was  well  after  curtain  time,  though,  when 
Crater  left  Haas's  with  Klein  and  Miss  Ritz.  About 
9:15  p.m.  the  three  of  them  emerged  from  the 
restaurant  and  Crater  hailed  a  passing  cab.  Klein 
and  Miss  Ritz,  who  were  going  to  walk  eastward 
toward  Broadway,  paused  while  Crater  climbed 
into  the  taxi.  They  waved  good  night  to  him  as  the 
vehicle  moved  off  toward  Ninth  Avenue. 

That  was  the  last  authenticated  glimpse  anyone 
has  had  of  Joseph  Force  Crater,  dead  or  alive. 
From  that  moment  on  he  vanished  without  a  trace. 
As  those  taxi  wheels  turned  westward  on  Forty-fifth 
Street  that  night,  they  began  spinning  a  mystery 
which  to  this  day  is  as  baffling  as  it  was  20  years 
ago  when  one  of  the  costliest  and  most  publicized 
man  hunts  in  history  got  under  way.  In  the  ensuing 
years,  the  police,  newspapers  and  insurance  com- 
panies have  spent  an  estimated  $300,000  in  exten- 
sive but  fruitless  efforts  to  locate  Crater  and  thereby 
solve  the  most  perplexing  Missing  Persons  case  on 
record. 

Many  different  theories  as  to  his  fate  have  been 
advanced;  and  strangely,  enough  circumstantial 
evidence,  rumor  and  fact  exist  to  make  most  of 
them  plausible.  The  case  has  become  such  a  classic 
that  "to  pull  a  Crater"  is  Broadway  slang  for  a  dis- 
appearance, and  a  vaudeville  comedian  still  can 
get  a  laugh  by  pretending  to  search  for  the  missing 
justice  in  the  long  black  beard  of  a  stooge. 

Although  the  judge  never  was  seen  again  after  he 
stepped  into  the  taxi  and  oblivion  that  Wednesday 
night,  news  of  his  disappearance  did  not  break  into 
the  headlines  for  nearly  a  month.  Since  he  was 
on  vacation  and  not  scheduled  to  sit  on  the  bench 
until  August  25th,  there  was  no  reason  for  anyone 
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A  brilliant  newcomer  among  New  York's  lawyers,  Crater  attracted  the 
notice  of  Robert  A.  Wagner,  later  senator,  and  became  his  secretary 


Crater  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench  in  1930  to  fill 
unexpired  term.    He  fought  hard  for  job,  was  named  by  Gov.  Rooseve 


except  his  wife  and  close  friends  to  be  concerned 
about  his  whereabouts  that  early  in  the  month. 

Even  his  blond  wife  Stella,  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried March  16,  1917,  seven  days  after  a  divorce 
he,  as  a  rising  young  lawyer,  had  helped  her  obtain 
from  her  first  husband,  was  not  immediately  aware 
of  his  untoward  absence.  The  judge  had  been  spend- 
ing time,  off  and  on,  all  summer  with  her  at  their 
Maine  cottage.  He  had  arrived  there  Saturday.  Au- 
gust 2d,  for  another  stay,  only  to  leave  quite  un- 
expectedly by  train  the  following  evening  after 
receiving  a  mysterious  phone  call  from  New  York. 

Wife  Attributed  Worry  to  Election 

He  seemed  disturbed  by  the  call,  Mrs.  Crater 
recalled  later,  and  muttered  something  about  "hav- 
ing to  straighten  those  fellows  out."  Since  the 
judge  was  about  to  campaign  for  nomination  and 
election  to  a  full  14-ycar  term  on  the  State  Supreme 
Court  bench  (at  the  time  he  was  an  appointee  tilling 
the  unexpired  term  of  a  justice  who  had  retired), 
his  wife  assumed  it  was  some  political  problem  he 
had  to  untangle.  He  seldom  discussed  his  business 
with  her  anyway,  so  she  had  not  been  concerned 
when  he  kissed  her  good-by  and  promised  to  return 
not  later  than  the  following  Saturday,  August  9th. 

When  the  judge  neither  appeared  nor  called  that 
week  end,  Mrs.  Crater  grew  agitated  because  she 
knew  her  husband  as  a  man  of  regular  habits  who 
telephoned  or  wired  her  frequently,  especially  if  he 
was  overly  detained.  A  few  days  later  when  she 
tried  to  telephone  him  without  success,  she  became 
alarmed  and  called  Simon  H.  Rifkind,  an  attorney 
Iriend  of  Crater's  who  went  on  to  become  a  federal 
judge,  until  his  resignation  recently  to  resume  pri- 
vate practice.   Rifkind  promised  to  make  a  check. 

Four  days  later,  when  there  was  still  no  word  of 
her  husband's  whereabouts.  Mrs.  Crater  sent  their 
chauffeur;  Fred  Kahlcr,  down  to  New  York  to 
make  a  private  search.  Kahler  wrote  back  a  letter 
August  20th,  advising  her  that  the  Crater  apartment 
was  in  good  order.  Kahlcr  also  visited  Mara  and 
some  of  Crater's  political  associates,  and  these 
men,  anxious  that  no  scandal  break  prior  to  the 
pending  fall  elections,  assured  him  that  the  judge 
undoubtedly  would  turn  up  in  a  day  or  so. 

These  predictions,  passed  on  by  Kahler  in  his  let- 
ter, assuaged  Mrs.  Crater's  fears  somewhat  until 
August  27th. 

On  that  day,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis  A. 


Valente  telephoned  to  Maine  in  an  effort  to  locate 
the  missing  judge,  who  had  failed  to  appear  on  the 
day  when  he  was  to  have  presided  over  Part  I  of 
the  Special  Term.  Knowing  that  Crater's  long-time 
ambition  was  to  become  a  full-fledged  Supreme 
Court  judge  and  aware  that  his  appearance  in  court 
on  schedule  was  important  in  view  of  the  coming 
campaign  for  nomination  and  election,  Judge  Va- 
lente was  understandably  concerned. 

Mrs.  Crater  drove  to  New  York  immediately, 
traveling  all  night  in  the  Craters'  1927  luxury  se- 
dan. Upon  her  arrival  she  went  straight  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  apartment.  She  checked  the  suite 
quickly,  and  then  began  calling  friends  who,  she 
thought,  might  give  her  some  clue  as  to  what  had 
happened  to  her  husband.  None  was  able  to  offer 
any  encouragement,  though.  By  this  time  the  dis- 
traught woman  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  Again, 
however,  political  cronies  of  the  judge,  an  active 
participant  in  Tammany  Hall  politics  for  years, 
counseled  her  to  return  to  Maine  on  the  grounds 
that  her  husband  would  soon  turn  up  on  his  own. 
Don't  notify  the  police,  they  cautioned,  for  such  a 
move  would  jeopardize  Crater's  chances  of  nomina- 
tion and  election.  Mrs.  Crater  followed  their  ad- 
vice. 

Meantime,  Detective  Leo  Lowenthal  of  the  New 
York  police  was  asked  by  some  of  Crater's  friends 
to  make  a  private  investigation  of  the  disappear- 
ance. Lowenthal,  who  always  guarded  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Wagner  of  New  York  when  he  was 
in  the  city,  undertook  this  confidential  assignment 
— somewhat  contrary  to  police  regulations,  by  the 
way — because  Crater  himself  was  once  a  protege 
and  later  a  close  friend  of  the  senator's. 

The  general  public  was  informed  of  Crater's  mys- 
terious absence  on  September  3d,  when  the  New 
York  World  (now  defunct)  broke  the  story  on  its 
front  page.  The  other  papers  in  town,  especially  the 
tabloids,  enthusiastically  seized  upon  the  Crater 
yarn  and  began  to  exploit  the  case  with  "new 
clues"  and  developments  in  every  edition.  Report- 
ers and  photographers  were  dispatched,  with  scant 
regard  for  expense,  anywhere  that  a  scoop  on  the 
mystery  might  be  forthcoming. 

On  September  4th.  the  Missing  Persons  Bureau 
at  Police  Headquarters,  officially  in  the  dark  on 
the  Crater  disappearance  until  that  late  date,  finally 
received  a  request  from  Simon  H.  Rifkind  to  look 
for  the  vanished  judge.  And  so  the  now  famous 
Case  No.  13595  was  opened.  Captain  John  Ayres, 


commanding  the  bureau  at  the  time  under  Poli 
Commissioner  Edward  P.  Mulrooney,  assigned  Dc| 
tective  Jacob  Von  Weisenstein  to  take  charge  of  l 
investigation. 

More  than  10,000  circulars  bearing  Crater! 
photograph  and  description  were  mailed  at  once  tl 
police  chiefs  and  sheriffs  throughout  the  nation 
and  to  many  consulates  abroad.  The  descriptiol 
on  the  circulars  called  attention  to  the  missinl 
jurist's  unique  physical  characteristics.  The  mo'.l 
notable  was  that,  although  he  was  six  feet  tall  an[ 
weighed  185  pounds,  Crater  had  a  long,  narrow! 
neck  (size  14  collar)  and  a  small  head  (6^  hat)| 
The  police  also  listed,  among  other  information 
that  the  judge  was  in  good  mental  and  physical  cor] 
dition  when  last  seen,  had  brown  eyes,  false  teetf 
in  upper  and  lower  jaws,  wore  a  gold  Masonic  rinj 
and  that  the  tip  of  his  right  index  finger  was  somej 
what  mutilated  at  the  time  after  being  jammed  in 
car-door  accident. 

Detective  Lowenthal,  clearing  himself  of  an;J 
possible  violation  of  regulations,  made  a  complet  j 
report  of  his  private  investigation,  and  was  assigneij 
to  continue  working  on  the  case.  His  completj 
check  of  local  hospitals  and  morgues  had  uncovl 
ered  nothing.  In  a  painstaking  search  of  the  empt;] 
Crater  apartment,  Lowenthal  said  he  had  found  ai 
of  the  judge's  30  suits,  except  the  one  he  was  wearl 
ing  when  he  dropped  from  sight,  all  of  his  traveling 
bags  and,  oddly  enough,  his  monogrammed  pockel 
watch,  pen  and  card  case,  three  treasured  possesl 
sions  which  the  judge  almost  always  carried.  Howl 
ever,  because  of  the  sultry  weather  he  may  have  se] 
aside  these  articles  when  he  discarded  his  vest. 

Mystery  of  the  Vanished  Documents 

The  detective  also  reported  he  had  found  nc] 
trace  of  the  two  brief  cases  and  the  five  folders  th(] 
judge  had  taken  from  the  courthouse,  and  the) 
never  have  been  recovered  to  this  day.  Whai 
Crater  did  with  them,  and  just  what  documents 
they  contained,  never  has  been  established.  Subse- 
quent  checks  proved  all  his  court  papers  were  ir 
order;  police  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  large  vol- 
ume of  material  he  removed  on  that  fateful 
Wednesday. 

Although  Crater's  withdrawal  of  $5,150  jusl 
about  exhausted  those  two  bank  accounts,  and  his 
suspicious  removal  of  papers  led  police  to  believe 
that   he   deliberately   planned   his   disappearance, 
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On  the  fateful  night,  Crater  dined  with  a  lawyer  friend  and  a  show 
girl,  then  hailed  a  taxi.     He  told  them  he  was  going  to  the  theater 


'As  those  taxi  wheels  turned  westward  on  45th  Street  that  night  they 
began  spinning  a  mystery  which  is  as  baffling  as  it  was  20  years  ago" 


jfhere  were  other  circumstances  indicating  he  did 
pot  intend  to  go  away  voluntarily.  Further  investi- 
gation revealed  that  he  had  asked  the  Crater  maid 
to  return  to  the  apartment  on  August  25th,  so  it 
would  be  clean  on  his  planned  return  to  the  city. 
He  also  had  ordered  two  new  tailor-made  suits  to 
be  delivered  in  time  for  his  reappearance  on  the 
.bench. 

But  more  important,  the  judge  seemed  ready 
for  the  climax  of  a  brilliant  law  career  in  the  late 
summer  of  1930.  He  was  then  only  forty-one,  held 
in  high  esteem  and  seemingly  happily  wed  though 
childless.  His  chances  of  nomination  and  election 
<to  a  full  term  on  the  bench — then  at  an  annual  sal- 
ary of  $22,500 — seemed  assured.  The  judge  was 
noted  for  his  geniality,  and  had  a  vast  number  of 
friends,  many  of  whom  occupied  high  places  in 
politics  and  business.  Why  should  he  want  to  go 
away? 

That's  the  question  which  puzzled  police  and 
.District  Attorney  Crain.  Although  Crater  was 
wanted  for  no  crime,  Crain,  nevertheless,  ordered 
|a  grand  jury  investigation  of  his  disappearance. 
.Because  the  missing  judge  was  active  in  Tammany 
Hall  politics,  then  under  fire  because  of  an  un- 
savory job-buying  scandal,  Crain  felt  the  step  was 
in  order.  The  D.A.'s  office  and  the  police  conducted 
separate  inquiries  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year, 
,sometimes  turning  up  conflicting  evidence  which 
[added  to  the  confusion  surrounding  the  case. 

However,  their  reports  indicate  that  both  agen- 
cies did  a  thorough  job  in  checking  on  Crater.  The 
police  ran  every  clue  to  the'ground.  no  matter  how 
remote  it  might  have  seemed  at  the  outset.  The 
grand  jury,  on  the  other  hand,  interviewed  some 
300  persons  and  read  hundreds  of  letters,  telegrams 
and  depositions  in  compiling  nearly  2.000  typewrit- 
ten pages  of  testimony  during  the  45  sessions  it 
held  on  the  case  over  the  course  of  four  months. 

Two  unfathomable  situations  immediately  added 
to  the  enigma  of  the  vanished  jurist.  Despite  all 
efforts  to  locate  him,  the  taxi  driver  who  picked 
Crater  up  in  front  of  Haas's  restaurant  never  came 
forward.  New  York  cabbies,  particularly  those  who 
patrol  the  Times  Square  area,  always  have  been 
known  for  their  ability  to  remember  fares — espe- 
cially a  fairly  prominent  person  such  as  Judge 
Crater.  So  it  was  surprising  that  no  driver  appeared. 

And  the  behavior  of  Mrs.  Crater,  once  the  story 
broke  in  the  papers,  puzzled  many.  She  continued 
to  remain  in  Belgrade  Lakes,  and  refused  Crain's 


request  to  return  to  New  York  and  testify  before 
the  grand  jury.  Explaining  that  she  was  too  grief- 
stricken  and  ill  to  make  the  trip,  she  stayed  in  Maine 
for  about  five  months  before  venturing  back  to  her 
Fifth  Avenue  apartment.  All  Mrs.  Crater  would 
say  was  that  she  and  the  judge  had  been  happy  to- 
gether; that  he  had  never  before  absented  himself 
without  advising  her  where  he  was  going;  that  he 
had  no  enemies  that  she  knew  of,  and  that  he  had 
not  appeared  unduly  worried  or  distressed  when 
she  last  saw  him. 

Complicity  in  Job-Buying  Suspected 

The  first  theory  Crain  worked  on  was  that  Crater 
somehow  was  mixed  up  in  the  Ewald  job-buying 
scandal.  Ewald  and  his  wife  were  charged  with 
paying  $10,000  to  Martin  J.  Healy,  Tammany 
leader  of  the  1 9th  Assembly  District,  for  his  bench 
appointment.  Since  Crater  was  president  of  the 
Cayuga  Democratic  Club  in  the  19th  District  and 
an  intimate  of  Healy 's,  the  district  attorney  specu- 
lated that  Crater  may  have  vanished  when  that  in- 
vestigation began  on  August  6th  because  he  was 
involved. 

Although  the  charges  against  Healy  and  the 
Ewalds  eventually  were  dropped  after  three  sep- 
arate trial  juries  failed  to  reach  a  decision,  the  case 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  former  Judge  Sam- 
uel Seabury  on  August  25,  1930,  to  investigate 
magistrates  and  magistrates'  courts.  The  Seabury 
investigation  led  to  other  civic  inquiries,  finally 
resulting  in  Mayor  Jimmy  Walker's  resignation  and 
a  great  loss  of  power  and  prestige  for  Tammany 
Hall. 

Authorities  also  checked  the  possibility  that  Cra- 
ter may  have  paid  off  to  get  his  judgeship  and  feared 
exposure.  On  May  27,  1930,  it  was  disclosed,  the 
judge  withdrew  $7,500  from  bank  accounts  and 
sold  securities  worth  $15,779.86.  His  broker,  Ar- 
thur E.  McCabe,  recalled  that  the  jurist  asked  to  be 
paid  for  the  securities  in  $1,000  bills.  The  total 
amount  of  cash  he  received  that  day  was  suspi- 
ciously close  to  the  $22,500  annual  salary  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  judge,  and  led  investigators  to  suspect 
that  perhaps  Crater  may  have  been  abiding  by  the 
old  ward  heeler's  rule  of  thumb — a  year's  salary 
for  any  political  plum  granted.  However,  Crain's 
office  never  was  able  to  prove  its  suspicions,  or 
what  happened  to  all  that  cash  Crater  had  on 
hand  late  in  May. 


As  authorities  continued  to  study  Crater's  past, 
seeking  a  clue  to  his  disappearance,  they  were  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  austere-looking  justice  was 
no  fussy  stay-at-home.  He  was  well  known  in  the 
Times  Square  district  for  his  fondness  for  pretty 
show  girls,  and  had  been  seen  in  the  company  of  at 
least  a  half-dozen  different  Broadway  Butterflies  at 
various  night  clubs. 

Although  a  teetotaler  for  the  last  six  months  be- 
fore he  vanished  and  an  extremely  moderate 
drinker  prior  to  that,  Crater  enjoyed  the  night  life 
of  the  giddy  prohibition  era.  Possibly  the  judge's 
relationship  with  many  of  these  girls  was  harm- 
less, but  it  was  learned  that  he  had  a  definite  hidden 
love  life. 

According  to  police,  the  name  of  his  secret  in- 
amorata was  Constance  Marcus,  a  dress-shop  sales 
clerk,  who  later  testified  that  the  justice  often  had 
taken  her  out,  and  that  he  had  visited  her  apartment 
regularly  for  the  past  seven  years. 

Mrs.  Marcus,  an  attractive  dark-haired  divorcee, 
told  detectives  that  Crater  also  gave  her  money 
from  time  to  time,  but  added  that  she  had  last  seen 
the  man  July  24th,  two  weeks  before  his  disappear- 
ance. Additional  confirmation  of  the  judge's  highly 
irregular  personal  behavior  seemed  to  be  given 
when  chauffeur  Fred  Kahler  testified  that  he  sel- 
dom took  his  employer  to  a  definite  address.  Usu- 
ally the  judge  left  the  car  at  a  street  intersection, 
Kahler  told  authorities,  and  then  ordered  the  chauf- 
feur to  pick  him  up  there  or  at  another  appointed 
corner  later. 

Another  facet  of  Crater's  life  checked  by  the  dis- 
trict attorney  was  the  many  property  receiverships 
he  had  held  as  a  lawyer  under  court  appointment. 
The  biggest  of  these  was  the  one  he  managed  on 
Libby's  Hotel,  a  costly  12-story  brick  structure  on 
the  lower  East  Side  which  went  into  receivership 
with  a  tremendous  loss  to  its  small  stockholders. 
Crater  was  appointed  receiver  of  that  property  on 
February  2,  1929. 

On  June  27,  1929,  the  property  was  sold  to  the 
American  Mortgage  Loan  Company,  a  subsidiar> 
of  the  American  Bond  &  Mortgage  Company,  for  a 
bid  of  $75,000.  No  money  was  paid  on  delivery  of 
the  deed,  though,  since  the  bid  was  subject  to  ac- 
cumulated taxes,  water  rates  and  other  assessments 
on  the  building  exceeding  $75,000.  Two  months 
later,  on  August  9,  1929,  the  American  Mortgage 
Loan  Company  sold  the  property  to  the  City  of 
New  York,  which  wanted  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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Our  Busiest  Emotion 


By  MURRAY  CAMPBELL 

Anxiety — prime  cause  of  the  stab-in-the-back,  husband  and 
wife  tension,  jealousy,  violence — sometimes  can  be  curbed 


OF  ALL  the  nuisance-type  emotions  that  man- 
kind (and  womankind)  are  stuck  with,  the 
one  that  costs  most  of  us  the  most  time, 
money,  discomfort  and  pain  of  body  and  mind  is 
anxiety.  The  psychiatrists,  who  want  us  to  live 
comfortably  in  this  world  with  our  own  and  other 
people's  emotions,  disagree  on  many  details  of  how 
we  are  to  accomplish  that  remarkable  feat.  But  ev- 
ery psychiatrist  I  consulted  in  preparing  this  article 
did  agree  on  this:  that  anxiety  outdoes  all  the  other 
emotions  at  balling  up  the  assignment  called  life. 

Anxiety,  I  was  assured,  helps  cause  most  of  our 
"worry,"  well  over  half  of  our  physical  and  mental 
illnesses,  and  probably  the  bulk  of  the  general 
cantankerousness  we  blandly  accept  as  "just  human 
nature."  It  is,  for  instance,  a  prime  motivator  of 
many  of  our  crimes  of  violence,  husband-wife  ten- 
sions, parent-child  squabbles,  jealousy  in  and 
among  professions,  back-stabbing  in  business  and 
social  organizations,  labor-manage- 
ment uproars,  racial  and  religious 
hatreds,  and  sometimes  international 
wars.  And  when  we  are  not  engaged 
in  major  conflicts,  each  of  us  suffers 
a  few  minutes  to  many  hours  a  day  of 
acute  personal  discomfort — often  when 
we  don't  even  suspect  we  are  anxious. 

"The  curious  thing  is,"  a  noted  psy- 
chiatrist said  to  me,  "that  this  same 
anxiety  that  makes  so  much  trouble  to- 
day was  probably  primitive  man's  most 
constructive  and  valuable  emotion.  As 
everyone  knows,  the  stated  job  of  anxi- 
ety is  to  mobilize  the  human  body  to 
flee  or  fight  sudden,  physical  danger. 
One  way  it  does  this  is  by  quickly 
squirting  into  the  blood  stream  a 
chemical  called  adrenalin. 

"This  adrenalin  instantly  hardens 
the  muscles  for  action,  instantly  speeds 
up  the  heart  to  get  more  blood  to  them, 
instantly  increases  the  blood's  content 
of  sugar  so  as  to  make  it  a  better  muscle  fuel. 

"In  other  words,  anxiety  instantly  and  violently 
races  the  individual's  physical  motor.  Our  cave  man 
ancestor  needed  this  instant  and  violent  physical 
mobilization;  otherwise  he  could  not  have  sur- 
vived his  first  saber-toothed  tiger  or  his  first  neigh- 
bor who  called  at  his  cave  equipped  with  rock,  club 
or  stone  dagger.  If  his  body  wasn't  ready  to  fight 
or  to  get  somewhere  else  fast,  he  was  a  goner." 

Today,  the  psychiatrist  emphasized,  our  bodies 
mobilize  in  exactly  the  same  physical  way  to  meet 
danger — and  then  arc  seldom  allowed  to  meet  it 
physically. 

"Take,"  he  explained,  "the  employee  who  des- 
perately needs  his  job  to  support  his  wife  and  his 
children.  His  boss  suddenly  sends  for  him  and 
gives  him  hell.  The  man  is  in  danger,  and  his  physi- 
cal motor  begins  racing  to  prepare  him  to  beat  his 
boss  up  or  to  run  away  from  him.  But  nine  times 
out  of  ten  the  poor  devil  cannot  do  either;  he  has  to 
stand  there  and  take  it.  Meanwhile  his  heart  is 
pounding  and  his  knees  are  vibrating  and  his  diges- 
tive tract  is  probably  trying  to  empty  itself  to  clear 
the  decks  for  physical  action.  All  these  things  he 
must  control :  he  must  also  try  to  conceal  the  fact 
they  are  going  on. 

"Nor  is  it  only  his  anxiety  he  must  manage.  He 
must  also  manage  his  natural  rage  at  his  boss,  plus 
his  rage  at  himself  for  submitting  to  the  attack. 
Any  way  you  look  at  it,  he  has  a  tough  assignment. 
And  it  is  an  assignment  that  all  civilized  beings  get, 


in  one  form  or  another  and  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  more  times  a  week  than  we  may  suppose. 
In  its  undisguised  form,  this  strain  of  mobilization 
to  repeated  danger,  and  then  concealing  the  condi- 
tion of  being  mobilized,  is  more  than  most  of  us 
could  bear  for  long.  Hence  the  various  disguises 
which  anxiety  and  its  effects  learn  to  wear  in  our 
civilized  everyday  life." 

So  much  for  what  human  anxiety  really  is.  Now 
let's  examine  the  tricks  and  disguises  it  pulls  on  us. 
For  it  is  only  by  recognizing  and  understanding 
them  that  we  can  really  get  out  of  their  grip. 

1 .  The  easiest  form  of  anxiety  to  deal  with  is  so- 
called  "objective  anxiety."  Objective  anxiety  is 
what  it  sounds  like:  justified  anxiousness  or  "mo- 
bilization" for  meeting  some  specific  danger.  This 
danger  may  threaten  suddenly  and  physically,  as 
when  a  taxicab  leaps  at  us  without  warning  or  we 
see  a  child  lean  too  far  out  a  window.    Here  we 


Anxiety  is  the  "universal"  emotion:  all  human  beings  experience  it. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  most  protean  of  our  emotions,  having  several 
standard  "patterns"  from  which  to  choose  in  working  on  the  indi- 
vidual. This  article  accurately  sets  forth,  in  nontechnical  language, 
the  background  and  workings  of  the  most  common  patterns  as  per- 
ceived and  understood  by  modern  medicine,  psychology  and  psy- 
chiatry. To  the  extent  that  such  articles  enable  the  reader  to  see  and 
understand  the  actual  workings  of  his  own  emotional  patterns,  they 
are  a  public  benefit.  For  it  is  only  by  understanding  our  emotions, 
rather  than  getting  angry  or  upset  about  them,  that  human  beings 
really  "grow  up"  and  live  more  comfortably  in  the  adult  world 

JVi'mi  Ridenour,  Ph.D., 
Director,  Division  of  Education, 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 


mobilize  at  once  or  are  lost.  We  seldom  have  any 
aftereffects  beyond  a  momentary  feeling  that  our 
heart  has  jumped  up  into  our  mouth  and  must  be 
gulped  down  again.  Like  our  cave-man  ancestor, 
we  have  obeyed  anxiety's  command  to  act  physi- 
cally, have  burned  up  the  fuel  and  "excitement" 
provided  for  the  purpose,  and  are  free  to  de- 
mobilize. 

In  this  same  area  of  "objective  anxiety"  belong  a 
thousand  and  one  other  dangers  of  everyday  life 
that  may  not  be  physical,  but  are,  all  the  same, 
specific  and  real.  There's  nothing  vague  or  unreal, 
for  instance,  about  what  will  happen  if  we  don't  get 
up  the  money  to  pay  the  landlord,  the  grocer  or  the 
tax  collector. 

In  general,  most  mature  people  meet  such  threats 
to  their  security  as  common  sense  dictates  and  the 
perennial  books  on  how  not  to  worry  advise.  They 
put  their  minds  upon  meeting  the  immediate  danger 
by  meeting  the  immediate  bills — and  then  devise 
ways  to  make  future  bills  smaller  or  income  larger. 
This  of  course  doesn't  discharge  their  anxiety 
physically,  but  it  does  discharge  it:  for  they  have 
met  a  specific  danger  head  on  and  specifically. 

Mature  people  are  apt  to  handle  in  the  same 
businesslike  way  the  objective  anxieties  that  arise  in 
their  emotional  lives.  If  a  sensible  businessman 
finds  his  work  is  keeping  him  away  from  home  a 
great  deal  and  this  is  upsetting  his  wife,  he  tries  to 
do  something  specific  about  the  situation.  He  may, 
for  instance,  so  rearrange  his  business  that  he  won't 
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be  away  so  much.  Or  he  may  go  into  a  differel 
business.  Or  he  may  help  his  wife  to  rearrange  h| 
reactions  to  his  absences. 

In  sum,  most  emotionally  grown-up  people  mal 
age  to  handle  their  objective  anxieties  by  doiif 
something  objective  about  them.  This  is  oftl 
not  so  easy,  especially  when  such  anxieties  arril 
in  batches.  Nor  is  there  any  cozy  general  answl 
to  these  specific  worries — not  even  the  "happinesj 
so  warmly  recommended  by  the  how-not-to-wor| 
books. 

Happiness  cannot  buy  money,  for  instance :  arl 
it  is  unfortunately  money  that  our  fellow  ma 
charges  us  to  fix  our  children's  teeth,  mend  oil 
leaky  roof,  operate  on  us  for  appendicitis,  etc. 

Unluckily  also,  it  is  probable  that  only  a  relative! 
small  portion  of  the  human  race's  vast  stockpile  >| 
anxiety  is  objective.    In  other  words: 

2.  Most  human  anxiety  is  internal  in  origin. 

comes  from  within  the  individual-% 
and  often  has  no  real  relation  whatsA 
ever  to  the  objective  facts  of  his  lift 
All  of  us  have  heard  of  millionairl 
"with  everything  to  live  for"  who  ha\[ 
shot  or  poisoned  themselves.  All  of  i| 
know  people  with  good  jobs  and  nicl 
families  who  "worry  all  the  time,"  whl 
"always  expect  the  worst,"  who  "croJ 
bridges  before  they  come  to  themj 
who  "are  scared  of  their  own  shadow.1 
And  every  physician  knows  dozerl 
of  men  and  women,  some  of  them  pel 
haps  wealthy  and  well-placed  in  liftl 
who  already  have  or  who  are,  any  dal 
now,  going  to  turn  up  in  the  waitinl 
room  with  complaints  of  chronic  bull 
terflies  in  the  stomach,  difficulty  i[ 
breathing,  tendency  to  jump  at  thl 
slightest  noise,  loss  of  appetite,  tol 
much  appetite,  insomnia,  increase  ill 
swearing,  discomfort  in  crowds,  disl 
comfort  away  from  crowds,  growinl 
urge  to  nag  others,  increased  restlessness  ovel 
week  ends,  or — surest  of  all  "giveaways" — tense| 
aching  pains  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 

What's  "wrong"  with  these  people,  acting  thil 
way  when  they  have  money,  friends,  love,  material 
security?  Well,  they  just  happen  to  be  obeying  ail 
emotional  law  we  pretty  much  all  obey  at  times| 
though  perhaps  secretly. 

3.  A  great  deal  of  anxiety  takes  the  form  thai 
Freud  christened  "free-floating  anxiety  or  expectant 
dread."  He  also  called  it  "neurotic  anxiety,"  bul 
don't  let  that  scare  you.  As  he  repeatedly  exl 
plained,  he  called  it  "neurotic"  because  it  is  a  byl 
product  of  the  unsettled  emotional  conflicts  maml 
of  us  carry  around  in  our  bosoms.  There  are  dozen! 
and  dozens  of  types  of  these  internal  conflicts,  anil 
nobody  has  any  fun  carrying  one  of  them  arouncl 
and  keeping  it  managed  and  concealed.  Sometimel 
these  conflicts  are  between  "good"  and  "bad"— I 
greed  or  sexual  desire,  for  instance,  and  conscience! 

But  sometimes  they  are  between  "good"  anc 
"good."  Take,  for  instance,  the  conscientious  fel- 
low (whom  you  may  know)  who  wants  with  all  his 
heart  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  company  you  both 
work  for,  and  at  the  same  time  wants  you  anc 
everyone  else  around  the  shop  to  think  him  a  ver> 
nice  guy. 

Suppose  he's  offered  a  top  spot  where  he  can't  be 
a  very  nice  guy  and  still  do  a  good  job:  how  do  yoi 
think  he  feels  then?  Carefree  and  gay  as  a  robir 
at  dawn,  or  all  torn-up  and  (Continued  on  page  54, 
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MY  LAST  RACE 


After  the  accident  to  Mitch,  I  swore  I'd  never  race  another  car.   I  didn't,  either — but 
there  are  other  kinds  of  racing,  and  sometimes  a  guy  will  risk  anything  for  a  girl 
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By  ROBERT  ALAN  AURTHUR 


IT'S  funny  how  something,  some  one  little  thing, 
will  change  the  whole  course  of  your  life.  You 
think  about  that — the  tiny  twists  and  turns  that 
later  take  on  great  importance,  and  their  causes- — and 
you  can  really  get  philosophical  about  the  whole  deal. 
But  I  don't  want  to  get  philosophical:  I'm  just  talking 
about  Charlie  Mitchell's  motorcycle  and  what  hap- 
pened to  me  because  of  it. 

When  Mitch  was  killed  in  the  Los  Angeles  Coliseum 
last  fall,  I  quit  automobile  racing  for  all  time.  I'd  been 
fed  up  with  driving  for  quite  a  while  but  had  stuck 
around  because  of  Mitch.  We  had  lots  of  laughs  and 
made  plenty  of  money,  but  I'm  essentially  a  coward  at 
heart — change  that  to  "overcautious  hero" — and  I 
never  did  feel  much  like  ending  up  with  my  head  in  a 
box  like  so  many  others  I  had  known. 

It  was  always  the  other  guy  who  died,  according  to 
Mitch,  but  it  finally  caught  up  with  him- — a  silly  acci- 
dent that  should  never  have  happened  in  the  first  place, 
and  that  he  should  have  walked  away  from  and 
laughed  at  in  the  second  and  third  place.  Instead, 
he  was  killed,  and  I  was  alone  with  no  more  stomach 
for  the  racket.    So  I  quit. 

A  year  or  so  before,  Mitch  had  made  a  will.  "For  a 
gag,"  he  said  then:  but  it  was  no  gag  when  1  took  it  to 
the  association's  lawyer  for  advice.  All  Mitch's  cash 
and  bonds— about  forty  thousand  bucks'  worth — had 
been  left  to  his  folks.  He'd  made  me  responsible  for 
converting  any  real  property  into  cash,  and  his  cars 
and  equipment  brought  another  sixteen  thousand  dol- 
lars. To  me  he  left  his  share  in  our  communal  auto- 
mobile and  his  motorcycle,  a  1934  Harley,  that  the 
will  said  was  stored  in  his  folks'  barn  in  Auburndale. 
Pennsylvania.  This  last  I  figured  was  a  gag,  and  when 
my  business  was  cleared  up,  I  went  to  San  Francisco 
and  stayed  loaded  for  a  month — just  to  get  me  through 
Christmas  and  New  Year's. 

Back  in  Los  Angeles,  I  transferred  all  my  money  to 
an  Eastern  bank  and  started  the  trek  homeward.  I 
avoided  every  race  track  on  the  way  but  hit  all  the 
honky-tonks  from  National  City  to  Brownsville  to  St. 
Louis,  Chicago  and  back  to  New  York.  The  trip  took 
three  months,  and  I  only  had  to  wire  five  times  for 
money.  I  didn't  figure  the  money  ill-spent,  consider- 
ing I  almost  succeeded  in  forgetting  Mitch. 

Although  the  idea  appealed  to  me.  I  knew  I 
couldn't  be  a  bum  the  rest  of  my  life,  and,  through  a 
racing  contact,  I  got  a  job  with  a  Philadelphia  auto 
parts  outfit.  It  wasn't  what  I  really  wanted  to  do,  but 
I  didn't  have  much  choice.  I  was  to  hit  the  road  sell- 
ing, and  there  was  money  in  it,  so  1  figured  what  the 
hell.  Inevitably,  since  my  territory  was  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, I  hit  Auburndale,  where  the  Mitchells  lived. 

Auburndale  is  one  of  those  small  towns  near  Phila- 
delphia— there  are  a  hundred  like  it — with  rich  farm- 
ing land,  fancy  main  street  markets,  a  modern  movie 
house,  five  or  six  churches  with  the  whole  town  sur- 
rounded by  big,  rambling  farmhouses  with  huge  shade 


trees  on  their  lawns.  Occasionally  on  the  dusty  side 
roads  you'll  see  wagons  driven  by  the  black-hatted 
Amish.  Others  around  there  are  Quakers — nice  peo- 
ple with  a  good  way  of  thinking  and  living. 

I  knew,  from  talking  to  Mitch,  that  his  family 
weren't  either  of  those:  just  ordinary  farm  people  who 
were  rather  astounded  at  their  rebel  son — astounded 
and  confused.  I  can  understand  their  confusion,  for 
as  well  as  I  had  known  Charlie  Mitchell,  there  were 
times  when  I  couldn't  figure  him  out,  and  he  was  al- 
ways hard  to  live  with.  Anyway,  having  received  di- 
rections at  the  post  office,  I  wheeled  the  car  toward 
the  Mitchell  farm,  telling  myself  that  I  simply  wanted 
my  heritage.  The  motorcycle  was  mine. 

They  lived  three  miles  out  of  town  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  highway.  I  turned  down  a  long  lane 
lined  with  shade  trees,  and  I  could  see  the  white  two- 
storied  house  and,  behind  that,  the  barn  and  other  out- 
buildings. When  I  swung  around  the  little  circle  in 
front  of  the  house,  a  dog  ran  out  from  behind  the 
screen  door  and,  yipping  loudly,  made  a  flank  attack 
on  the  car.  His  rough,  wet  tongue  lapped  my  hand  as 
I  climbed  out. 

Climbing  the  wooden  steps  leading  to  the  porch,  I 
saw  a  hand  flip  aside  a  curtain,  and  a  face  appeared 
briefly  in  the  window.  Suddenly  I  felt  like  running 
away,  but  then  the  front  door  swung  open. 

THERE  stood  a  girl — maybe  twenty-two  or  three — - 
tall,  with  short,  blond  hair,  sharp  cheekbones,  a 
good  square  chin  and  wide  eyes.  She  was  built,  too, 
really  built;  even  the  checked  cotton  dress  couldn't 
hide  that.  This  was  Mitch's  sister;  I  recognized  her 
from  pictures.  We  stared  at  each  other  until,  finally,  I 
said,  "I  guess  you're  Barby." 

Her  hand  flew  to  her  mouth,  but  before  she  could 
answer,  I  said,  "That's  right;  I'm  Terry  Evans." 

She  turned  as  though  to  run  away.  Instead  she 
called.  "Mama,  Mama,  Terry  Evans  is  here,"  and  she 
grabbed  my  sleeve  to  pull  me  into  the  house. 

Mrs.  Mitchell,  short  and  gray  with  a  round,  soft 
face,  ran  from  the  kitchen,  and  for  a  minute  I  felt  like 
the  first  troops  entering  Paris.  She  was  laughing  and 
crying  and  putting  her  arms  around  me,  and  I'll  tell 
you,  if  I  hadn't  been  so  embarrassed,  I'd  have  really 
enjoyed  it.  Barby  stood  aside,  a  big  smile  on  her  face, 
until  her  mother  said,  "Go  out  and  get  your  dad,"  and 
then  she  was  gone. 

Ed  Mitchell  looked  like  his  son,  but  while  Mitch 
had  been  smooth-talking  and  sharp,  his  father  seemed 
easygoing  and  slow.  But  they  looked  enough  alike  to 
be  twin  brothers,  Mr.  Mitchell  just  an  older  edition. 
He  slapped  me  on  the  back  (Continued  on  page  69) 


Barby  came  into  the  barn  to  watch  me 
work.  Pretty  soon  we  were  talking  as 
though  we'd  known  each  other  forever 


v  ■.*& 
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Mrs.  Smith  REALM 


Maine's  charming  lady  senator  got  up  for  her  first  big  speech  and  sh 


STRICTLY  for  laughs  at  the  time, 
a  television  quizmaster  once  asked 
Maine's  handsome  Margaret  Chase 
Smith,  the  only  lady  legislator  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  a  question  which  couldn't  have 
sounded  more  farfetched. 

"I  know  you  don't  want  to  be  President, 
Senator  Smith,"  said  the  quizmaster  slyly, 
"but  suppose  you  woke  up  some  morning 
and  found  yourself  in  the  White  House. 
What  would  you  do?"  ** 

That  question,  propounded  early  last 
year  when  Mrs.  Smith's  Washington  ca- 
reer was  notable  chiefly  for  being  ladylike, 
unspectacular  and  downright  inconspicu- 
ous, brought  from  Maine's  junior  senator 
one  of  the  funniest  weasels  ever  concocted 
by  a  politician  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

"Well,"  said  Margaret  Smith  in  her 
sober  down-East  twang,  "I'd  go  straight  to 
Mrs.  Truman  and  apologize,  and  then  I'd 
go  home." 

That  retort  from  Senator  Smith,  grand- 
daughter of  the  Methodist  minister  of 
Skowhegan,  Maine,  seems  today  unduly 
modest.  For  in  Washington,  Mrs.  Smith 
has  begun  to  emerge,  in  her  own  quiet  and 
persistent  way,  as  spokesman  for  a  group 
of  Republican  "Moderates"  now  openly 
challenging  the  party  leadership  in  the 
Senate;  and  columnists  have  begun  to  spot 
a  growing  boom  in  Republican  circles  for 
an  Eisenhower-Smith  ticket  in  1952.  In 
short,  even  if  the  Lady  from  Maine  never 
wakes  up  to  find  herself  in  the  White 
House,  there  is  more  than  a  remote  possi- 
bility, in  the  light  of  recent  events,  that  she 
would  and  could  run  for  Vice-President 
with  someone  who  might. 

What  brought  on  the  current  specula- 
tion about  a  possible  Eisenhower-Smith 
combination  was  a  Senate  speech  made  early  in 
June  by  the  usually  silent  Mrs.  Smith,  in  which  she 
quietly  and  calmly  castigated  her  male  colleagues 
of  both  parties  for  their  lack  of  honest  and  intelli- 
gent leadership  and  for  permitting  McCarthyism  to 
turn  that  august  body  into  "a  forum  of  hate."  In 
what  was  the  first  serious,  full-length  speech  in  her 
senatorial  career,  Mrs.  Smith  finally  spoke  up,  "as 
a  Republican,  as  a  woman  and  as  an  American,"  to 
warn  her  colleagues  that  "the  American  people  are 
sick  and  tired  of  seeing  innocent  people  smeared 
and  guilty  people  whitewashed."  In  simple  straight- 
forward words,  she  had  the  temerity  to  tell  a  hushed 
and  startled  Senate: 

"As  a  U.S.  senator,  I  am  not  proud  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Senate  has  been  made  a  publicity  plat- 
form lor  irresponsible  sensationalism.  I  am  not 
proud  of  the  reckless  abandon  in  which  unproved 
charges  have  been  hurled  from  this  side  of  the  aisle 
...  I  don't  like  the  way  the  Senate  has  been  made  a 
rendezvous  for  vilification,  for  selfish  political  gain 
at  the  sacrifice  of  individual  reputations  and  na- 
tional unity  ...  I  am  shocked  at  the  way  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike  are  playing  directly  into 
the  Communist  design  of  'confuse,  divide  and  con- 
quer.' ...  I  condemn  a  Republican  'Fascist'  just  as 
much  as  I  condemn  a  Democrat  'Communist.' ...  I 
want  to  see  our  nation  recapture  the  strength  and 
unity  it  once  had  when  we  fought  the  enemy  instead 
of  ourselves." 

Mrs.  Smith  was  joined  in  her  statement  by  six 
other  Republican  "Moderates,"  including  Tobey 
of  New  Hampshire,  Ives  of  New  York  and  Aiken 
of  Vermont. 

They  all  served  notice  that  they  would  no  longer 
follow  the  Senate's  Republican  leadership  in  its 
tacit  approval  of  McCarthyism. 


Mr-.  Smith  talks  over  day's  agenda  with  able 
administrative  assistant  William  C.  Lewis,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Smith's  speech,  without  histrionics  or  ora- 
tory (for  which  the  Lady  from  Maine  has  no 
particular  gift),  was  a  remarkably  statesmanlike 
document  which  earned  high  praise  throughout  the 
country  from  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
press. 

Columnist  Walter  Lippmann  referred  to  it  as 
"Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith's  noble  declaration 
of  conscience"  and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  edi- 
torialized, "Every  word  used  by  the  Senate's  only 
woman  member  counted." 

However  fanciful  the  idea  of  a  woman  Vice- 
President  of  the  U.S.  may  seem,  every  politician  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  million  and  a  half 
more  eligible  women  voters  than  men  voters  in  the 
U.S.  today. 

Naturally,  if  the  possibility  of  putting  a  woman 
on  a  national  ticket  to  attract  those  votes  were  to 
be  seriously  considered,  Mrs.  Smith,  as  the  only 
woman  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  is  an  obvious  choice. 

Moreover,  if  she  is  to  make  her  bid  at  all,  it  is  cer- 
tainly wise  for  her  to  make  it  this  year — before  the 
Congressional  elections  in  November  when  Demo- 
cratic Congresswoman  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas 
of  California  runs  for  the  Senate.  Mrs.  Douglas' 
mere  presence  in  that  predominantly  male  assem- 
bly would,  of  course,  destroy  Mrs.  Smith's  political 
uniqueness. 

Just  before  Mrs.  Douglas  made  headlines  in 
June  by  winning  the  Democratic  primary  in  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  Smith,  with  her  usual  astute  political 
timing,  said  what  she  had  to  say  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Then  she  flew  off  to  Florence,  Italy,  as  a  Truman- 
appointed  delegate  to  a  UNESCO  conference,  to 
attend  to  another  statesmanlike  task. 

Although  Senator  Smith  has  said  that  she  "will 
make  no  effort"  to  become  the  Republican  candi- 
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date  for  Vice-President,  she  will  certair 
go  down  in  history  as  the  first  pub  J 
figure  to  propose  seriously  running  [ 
woman  for  the  job.  As  long  ago 
the  1948  Republican  National  ConventiJ 
in  Philadelphia,  she  told  the  assemblJ 
delegates  they  had  better  start  thinkii 
about  the  right  woman,  and  only  last  Fel 
ruary  she  informed  a  Town  Hall  audienl 
that  "the  Republican  party  can  enhanl 
its  chances  in  1952  by  putting  a  woman  J 
the  national  ticket."  During  the  sanl 
forum,  Mrs.  Smith  put  General  Eisel 
hower  at  the  top  of  her  list  of  Repub| 
can  Presidential  possibilities. 

The  idea  cropped  up  again  when  til 
Women's  National  Press  Club  put  on[ 
playlet  this  spring  at  its  annual  dinn| 
in  Washington  which  made  light  satire 
"the  problems  of  the  first  woman  cartel 
date  for  Vice-President."  In  the  satirl 
however,  the  candidate  for  lady  VetT 
finally  had  to  call  on  the  services  of  I 
psychiatrist — something  that  no  one  wn 
knows  her  well  would  ever  expect  tl| 
Lady  from  Maine  to  need. 

A    youthful    and    energetic    nfty-tw| 

Maine's  junior  senator  is  one  of  the  mol 

balanced  and  nerveless  legislators  in  eith<[ 

branch  of  Congress.    She  doesn't  go  ol 

on  emotional  tangents  and,  with  typicl 

Maine  horse  sense,  she  rarely  tackles  an;l 

thing  until  she's  sure  she   is  ready  fcl 

it.   As  a  grass-roots  campaigner,  she  hJ 

proved  herself  inexhaustible.   Two  yeaiT 

ago,  after  four  terms  in  the  House,  shl 

stumped  her  state  in  the  senatorial  prl 

mary  so  vigorously,  from  Kennebunkpol 

to  Madawaska,  that  she  won  out  over  thl 

governor,  an  ex-governor,  and  a  Congrc| 

gationalist  minister. 

One  of  the  first  questions  asked  the  lady  frorl 

Skowhegan  when  she  moved  over  from  the  Housl 

wing  of  the  Capitol  was,  "How  do  you  like  th| 

Senate?" 

To  this  Mrs.  Smith's  only  reply  was,  "It's  rathe| 
cozy  down  here." 

The  "most  exclusive  gentleman's  club  in  thl 
world,"  as  the  Senate  is  sometimes  called,  had  prel 
viously  tolerated  on  the  premises  six  ladies.  The;| 
were  Mrs.  Rebecca  Felton  of  Georgia  (1922),  Mrs! 
Rose  Long  of  Louisiana  (1936-37),  Mrs.  Dixif 
Graves  of  Alabama  (1937-38),  Mrs.  Rose  BushfielJ 
of  South  Dakota  (1948),  filling  unexpired  termsl 
Mrs.  Gladys  Pyle  of  South  Dakota,  elected  for  I 
two-month  unexpired  term  in  1938;  and  Mrs.  Hat! 
tie  Caraway  of  Arkansas,  appointed  to  fill  the  unj 
expired  term  of  her  husband  and  subsequently 
elected  to  two  full  terms  herself  (1931  to  1945)1 
But,  before  Margaret  Smith  moved  in,  its  mcml 
bers  could  truthfully  state  that  "the  Senate  is  n<| 
place  for  a  woman."  Mrs.  Smith  has  not  yet  manl 
aged  to  make  her  colleagues  eat  those  words  wholel 
but  they  are  most  certainly  beginning  to  chew  oi| 
them  a  bit. 

Of  the  six  previous  lady  senators,  only  Arkansas! 
Hattie  Caraway  stayed  around  long  enough  til 
make  an  impression.  But  she  was  much  too  shy  tcl 
invade  her  colleagues'  caucus  and  sitting  rooms  un| 
invited.  Until  she  became  chairman  of  the  Com! 
mittee  on  Enrolled  Bills,  Senator  Caraway  actual!)! 
had  no  place  in  the  Capitol  (Continued  on  page  41,1 


Consistently  the  best-groomed  womarl 
on  Capitol  Hill,  the  senator  prefersl 
simple   dressmaker   suits   for   business! 
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BIG  BED 


By  JOHN  D.  WEAVER 

It  was  the  biggest  brass  bed  Old  Man 
Haskins  had  ever  seen.  And  it  eould  only 
mean  that  his  flighty  granddaughter  had 
married  a  man  of  wealth  and  property  .  .  . 


OLD  MAN  HENRY  HASKINS  eased  down  onto  the 
bench  in  front  of  Gus  Falk's  store,  and  waited  with  the 
others  for  the  mail.  He  rarely  got  anything  now  that  his 
own  store  had  been  closed  for  ten  years  and'  his  town  creditors 
had  long  since  stopped  dunning  him,  but  every  afternoon  he 
hobbled  up  the  road  to  Cassville,  wearing  the  same  brown  felt 
hat,  the  same  faded  blue  shirt  and  Army  store  trousers.  The 
Old  Mans  blue  eyes  were  as  faded  as  his  shirt,  and  seemed 
always  fixed  on  something  remote  and  improbable,  such  as  the 
reopening  of  his  store. 

"Letter  for  you."  Mrs.  Falk  said,  and  the  Old  Man  didn't 
hear  at  first.  He  was  planning  new  shelves  for  his  store.  "From 
Mary,"  Mrs.  Falk  said,  with  that  little  snorting  sound  people 
made  when  they  talked  about  Mary. 

"She's  gone  to  visit  her  Cousin  Sue  Ellen,"  the  Old  Man  said, 
although  there  was  no  need  to  explain.  Everybody  knew  where 
Mary  was. 

'  If  you  wait  till  I  get  done,"  Mrs.  Falk  said,  "I'll  read  it  to 
you. 

The  Old  Man  trembled  beneath  the  needless  shame  Mrs. 
Falk  had  brought  on  him.  When  Mary  wasn't  around  to  do  his 
reading,  he'd  always  wait  outside  until  the  people  had  gone 
then  take  his  mail  in  to  Mrs.  Falk  and  explain  that  he'd  broken 
his  reading  glasses.  It  had  been  done  that  way  for  years.  It  could 
have  been  done  that  way  this  afternoon,  except  for  the  mean 
streak  in  Annie  Falk. 

"Thank  you,"  the  Old  Man  said,  stiffening  up,  "but  I  got  my 
reading  glasses  fixed  now." 

All  the  way  home  he  tried  to  guess  what  was  in  the  letter  from 
his  granddaughter,  the  only  close  family  he  had  left  now.  His 
three  wives  were  gone,  two  dead,  one  living  in  West  Virginia. 
I  he  children  were  scattered.  Only  one,  his  younscst  daughter 
Delphic,  had  stayed  with  the  Old  Man,  and  she  had  died  of  the 
pneumonia  twelve  years  ago.  leaving  him  two  half-grown  and 
completely  unmanageable  children.  Mary  and  Little  Henry. 
Until  he  finally  shot  himself  climbing  a  fence  one  day.  Little 
Henry  was  always  off  somewhere  huntinu,  and  Mary  was  for- 
ever hotfooting  it  to  town.  They'd  never  helped  in  the  store, 
and  it  had  gradually  withered  and  rotted,  the  weeds  finally 
getting  to  it,  the  way  they'd  got  to  everything  since  Delphie 
died. 

"It's  maybe  fresh  trouble,"  Old  Man  Haskins  mumbled  to 
himself. 

He  took  the  short-cut  path  around  Delphie's  old  garden  to 
the  front  ol  his  store  and  sat  in  his  cane-seat  chair,  first  drawing 
it  out  ol  the  sun.  The  glass  was  gone  from  the  store  windows 
and  most  ol  the  shelves  had  been  split  (Continued  on  page  49) 


The  Old  Man  tapped  irritably  with  his 
walking  slick.  "Read  what  Marv  says," 
he  said.  "I  already  told  you,"' Chinch 
answered.     "I  can't  make  all  of  it  out" 
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Though  under  Catholic  auspices,  the  Institutum  is  nonsectarian.     Typical  experiment  here  is  conducted  by  (1.  to  r.) 
Dr.  Lucy  O.  Oxley  (Episcopalian),  Dr.  Sperti,  Dr.  Elton  S.  Cook  (Congregationalist),  Sister  Mary  Petronella  Schroeder 
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THE  AMAZING  Dr.  SPERTI 


Bv  FRANCIS  SILL  WICK  WARE 


Experiments  headed  by  the  famed  scientist  at  Cincinnati's  lnstitutum  Divi  Thomae 
have  led  researchers  to  hope  internal  cancer  eventually  may  be  cured  by  injection 


N  a  Cincinnati  laboratory  a  few  months  ago, 
an  oddly  assorted  group  of  scientists  gathered 
.  around  a  dissecting  table  to  study  the  remains 
f  a  pair  of  white  rabbits,  '['here  was  a  lah  tcchni- 
an  wearing  rubber  gloves  and  a  stained  white 
mock;  a  sister  ol  a  religious  order  in  her  habit;  a 
nest  with  rolled-up  sleeves  but  with  his  starched 
ollar  immaculate;  three  very  serious-looking  gills. 
nd  a  youthful  middle-aged  man  named  George 
peri  Sperti. 

On  the  table  before  them  lay  the  rabbits.  They 
fere  extremely  special  ones,  and  the  men  and 
romen  at  the  tabic  gazed  down  at  them  with  some- 
ling  like  awe. 

Six  weeks  earlier,  the  furry  bodies  had  been 
loculated  with  cancerous  tissue — an  especially 
irulcnt.  fast-spreading  variety  known  as  the 
Irown-Pearcc  carcinoma,  which  in  its  action 
losely  resembles  malignant  cancers  in  humans, 
loth  rahbits  developed  cancer  in  a  few  days.  One 
-known  as  the  '"control" — was  left  to  the  ravages 
f  the  disease  without  treatment.  The  other  rabbit 
vas  just  as  dead  as  the  lirst,  but  with  a  most  signili- 
ant  difference.  It  had  not  died  of  cancer,  but  was 
hloroformed. 

When  autopsied.  the  control  rabbit  —let's  say 
abbit  A — was  found  to  be  riddled  with  cancer. 
7rom  the  first  site  of  inoculation  in  the  testes,  the 
lisease  had  spread  to  vital  organs,  and  the  body 
avity  showed  an  almost  solid  mass  of  cancerous 
issue. 

Now  look  at  rabbit  B.  This  one  had  had  the  same 
noculation  as  rabbit  A.  But  on  the  autopsi  table 
i  showed  none  of  the  chaotic  infiltration  of  organs 
vhich  had  killed  the  control.  On  the  contrary,  its 
Iffcass  was  normal,  clean  and  healthy.  Vet.  only 
i  few  weeks  before,  cancer  had  been  racing  with 
ethal  swiftness  through  its  body. 

Neither  surgery  nor  radiation  treatment  o(  rabbit 
3  accounted  for  the  startling  difference  in  the  con 
lition  of  the  two  animals.  The  novel  treatment  de 
Moped  by  Dr.  Sperti,  Dr.  Leo  Nutini.  and  their 
:olleagues  at  Cincinnati's  famed  lnstitutum  Divi 
Thomae  consisted  of  a  series  of  injections  ol  a 
latural.  completely  nontoxic  substance  which  is 
:xtracted  from  the  spleens  of  rabbits. 

Since  that  day  in  the  laboratory  some  400  rab- 
)its  have  been  killed  to  supply  spleen  material  for 
"urther  experiments,  and  dozens  of  repeat  tests 
lave  confirmed  the  original  results  beyond  any 
possibility  of  error  or  chance.  Almost  every  un- 
jfeatcd  control  rabbit  in  the  series  died  of  cancer; 
dmost  every  rabbit  which  received  the  injections 
was  completely  cured. 

No  results  comparable  to  these  have  been  re- 
ported before,  and  they  would  seem  to  be  a  major 
landmark  in  the  history  of  cancer  research.  Hovv- 
:ver.  Dr.  Sperti  hastily  warns  against  any  idea  that 
1  sure  cure  lor  internal  cancer  in  humans  is  now  at 
(land.  The  reader  will  sec  that  the  problems  ahead 
are  main  and  formidable.  However,  they  arc  prac- 
tical rather  than  theoretical.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
human  cancer  can  be  cured  by  simple  injections  of 
various  animal  organ  extracts  similar  to  the  rabbit 
spleen  material.    The  lnstitutum  has  done  il 

"On  skin  cancer  in  humans,  yes."  says  Dr.  Sperti. 
"I  think  the  results  of  our  human  experiments  show 
that  conclusively.  But  for  the  most  pari  we've 
worked  with  tumors  of  relatively  low  malignancy. 
although  we  hove  cured  a  few  definitely  malignant 
cases    Of  course,  these  surface  lesions  yield  readily 
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to  X  ray  or  surgery,  and  our  cures  aren't  especially 
important  as  such.  The  significant  thing  is  that  we 
have  apparently  found  a  harmless  substance  which 
exercises  a  selective  effect  on  cancer  cells  without  in 
any  way    injuring  the  surrounding  healthy  tissue. 

"We  don't  know  what  the  substance  actually  is. 
or  how  it  works,  but  since  there  is  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  a  skin  cancer  and  an  internal  one, 
we  hope  that  eventually  we  will  be  able  to  refine 
anil  concentrate  our  preparation  so  that  we  can 
treat  cancer  anywhere  in  the  body,  including  the 
most  deep-seated  and  widespread  cases." 

Although  the  skin  cancer  work  has  been  reported 
in  leading  scientific  journals,  little  information  has 
reached  the  general  public,  despite  the  fact  that  of 
the  165,000  cancer  deaths  annually,  it  is  estimated 
8,000  are  caused  by  this  most  easily  detectable 
form  ol  the  disease. 

Before  the  lnstitutum  tackled  the  first  human 
skin  cancer  case  in  1937.  it  already  had  spent  a 
decade  treating  cancer  in  about  50,000  mice,  and 
was  convinced  that  its  basic  method  could  be  modi- 
fied and  applied  to  humans.  But  the  medical  pro- 
fession  generally  was  skeptical,  and  no  hospital  was 
willing  to  provide  facilities  for  a  clinical  test.  Many 
doctors  were  skeptical  about  Sperti's  work  because 
the  mouse  cancers  were  nonmetastasizing — i.e., 
they  didn't  spread  from  organ  to  organ,  as  in  hu- 
man cancer,  but  killed  by  the  sheer  bulk  of  the 
growing  tumor. 

Presently,  however.  Dr.  Sperti  found  two  emi- 
nent dermatologists  who  were  receptive  to  his  ideas. 
I  hese  were  Doctors  Joseph  Amcrsbach  and  George 
McK.ee.  both  of  New  York.  Dr.  McK.ee  was  direc- 
tor of  Manhattan's  Skin  and  Cancer  hospital,  and 
it  was  there  that  human  testing  finally  commenced 
under  Dr.  Amersbach's  supervision,  with  the  hos- 
pital supplying  patients,  laboratory  space  and  a 
medical  stall",  and  the  lnstitutum  contributing  tech- 
nicians, equipment  and,  of  course,  the  tissue  ex- 
tracts for  the  treatment. 

All  told,  50  patients  were  treated  lot  varying 
lengths  of  time,  some  receiving  as  few  as  six  and 
others  as  many  as  3>S  injections,  with  the  majority- 
getting  nine  or  ten.  Injections  were  made  directly 
at  the  site  of  the  lesion,  or  close  to  it.  and  a  variety 
of  animal  tissues  were  used  to  provide  the  material 

beef  and  lamb  liver  and  spleen,  and  even  human 
liver  and  spleen,  obtained  from  Bellcvue  accident- 
ward  cases.  Of  the  animal  tissues,  beef  spleen  was 
found  to  yield  the  most  effective  extract. 

Results  of  Tests  on  Fifty  Patients 

As  is  customary  in  this  kind  of  cancer  experi- 
ment, most  patients  were  observed  between  two 
and  four  years  before  the  results  of  the  test  were 
evaluated.  Then  the  following  startling  conclusion 
was  announced:  Of  the  50  cases  treated,  37  had 
been  completely  cured  with  no  sign  of  cancer  re- 
currence, while  only  two  failed  to  show  any  im- 
provement. The  remaining  1  I  patients  responded 
more  or  less  satisfactorily,  but  stopped  going  to  the 
clinic  before  treatment  was  completed. 

Here,  indeed,  was  something  new — a  substance 
which  eliminated  cancerous  tissue  not  by  destroy- 
ing the  cells,  as  in  X  ray.  nor  by  cutting  out  the 
growth,  as  in  surgery,  but — apparently — by  actu- 
ally healing  the  aberrant  cells.  The  implications  of 
this  fact  are  great,  since  in  the  treatment  of  internal 
cancers  surgery  often  is  impossible  when  the  dis- 


ease has  attacked  a  vital  organ,  and  the  effects  of 
X  ray  often  are  so  bad  that  the  patient  can't  stand 
them. 

Considering  the  auspices  under  which  the  original 
experiment  was  conducted,  one  would  expect  the 
results  to  creat  a  considerable  stir  in  the  medical 
world.  Actually,  professional  response  for  the 
most  part  was  not  enthusiastic  despite  the  fact  that 
in  1946  the  lnstitutum  was  awarded  first  prize  for 
scientific  achievement  by  the  American  Academy 
of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology. 

What  did  it  all  prove,  doctors  wanted  to  know'.' 
Why  spend  weeks  treating  trivial  skin  cancers 
which  could  be  cured  in  short  order  by  the  ortho- 
dox methods''  As  for  the  serious  malignant  cases. 
what  right  did  these  lnstitutum  people  have 
monkeying  with  this  new  stuff,  and  maybe  en- 
dangering the  patients'  lives? 

And  how  about  internal  metastasizing  cancers — 
what  could  they  do  in  that  department? 

Couldn't  Afford  to  Use  Rabbits 

"Our  present  work  with  rabbits  was  started  to 
answer  the  questions  about  metastasizing  internal 
cancers,"  Dr.  Sperti  says.  "'As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
would  have  done  internal  cancer  experiments  with 
rabbits  long  ago  if  we'd  been  able  to  afford  it.  Mice 
are  cheap,  and  we've  used  them  by  the  tens  of 
thousands.  But  laboratory  rabbits  cost  about  $5 
apiece,  and  we  didn't  have  the  money  to  finance  a 
long-range  program  with  enough  animals  to  give 
conclusive  results." 

The  work  of  the  I.D.T.  can  best  be  understood 
with  some  awareness  of  cancer  research  in  the  past. 
and  especially  with  knowledge  of  two  historic  dis- 
coveries. The  first  was  made  many  years  ago  by 
Paul  Ehrlich,  lamed  discoverer  of  "'606."  the  firs! 
specific  cure  for  syphilis.  In  the  course  o(  ex  eri- 
ments  on  living  cells,  Ehrlich  found  that  injections 
of  cell  material  had  the  power  to  immunize  labora- 
tory animals  against  the  formation  of  certain  kinds 
of  tumors. 

This  was  a  highly  significant  observation,  and 
many  scientists  carried  on  Ehrlich's  work  until  it 
was  realized  that,  however  interesting  it  might  be. 
the  cell  treatment  had  no  conceivable  application 
to  human  beings.  This  was  because  human  in- 
jections would  have  to  be  impossibly  large.  For 
instance,  to  get  proportionately  the  same  amount  of 
material  used  in  treating  mice,  a  150-pound  man 
would  have  to  receive  at  least  three  live-pound  in- 
jections, which  undoubtedly  would  kill  him  out- 
right. 

So.  alter  a  flurry  of  excitement,  the  Ehrlich 
discovery  was  pretty  well  forgotten,  and  cancer 
research  followed  other  directions.  But  it  seemed 
to  Dr.  Sperti  that  perhaps  the  cell  work  still  might 
be  the  most  promising  approach  to  the  cancer  prob- 
lem, and  about  25  years  ago  he  anil  Dr.  John 
Fardon  (now  a  colleague  at  the  I.D.T.)  undertook 
to  elaborate  Ehrlich's  experiments. 

After  they  succeeded  in  conferring  a  high  degree 
of  tumor  immunity  to  mice  with  injections  ol 
freshly  minced  mouse  spleen  and  other  organs, 
they  went  a  step  further  and  made  an  extract  o(  the 
minced  tissue,  so  that  the  size  61  the  injections  was 
considerably  lowered.  The  over-all  result  was  en- 
couraging, anil  Sperti  anil  Fardon  next  attempted 
the  crucial  task  of  isolating  the  X-factor  in  the 
preparation.     If  they  only  (Continued  on  page  7 2 » 


Joe  Cigar  grabbed  me  around  tbe  neck  with  a  mugger's  hold,  and  the  gunner  slapped  me  across  the  side  of  my  jaw  with  the  palm  of  his  big,  hard  ham 


WATERFRONT 


By  FERGUSON  FINDLEY 


\\  hen  I  went  looking  for  Blackie  Clegg,  I  knew  I  Atas  tangling  with  an 
enemy  who  was  just  as  dangerous  to  me  as  I  was  to  him.  But  I  didn't  ex- 
pecl  lo  be  kidnaped,  or  tossed  into  jail,  or  charged  with  murder  .  .  . 


The  Storv:  Up  until  a  couple  of  clays  ago.  I  wa 
Fruij  V.  Malone,  detective  third  grade  on  the  Nev 
York  Police  Force,  assigned  to  Homicide  West.  Nov 
my  name  is  "Tim  Flynn,"  I'm  assigned  to  special  duty 
with  the  district  attorney's  office,  and  I'm  after  a  mur 
dercr  and  waterfront  racketeer  named  Bi  \cktr;  CleggI 

I  was  crossing  Forty-fifth  Street,  on  my  way  to  bu;| 
an  engagement  ring  for  my  girl,  Mary  Kilknan.  I  sav1 
a  big,  black-haired  guy  shoot  a  man  and  kill  him.  Hi 
said  he  was  a  police  lieutenant  named  Henderson  ami 
that  the  man  he'd  killed  was  Tony  Rogers,  who  wa| 
wanted  for  minder.  This  Henderson  left,  "to  put  in  ; 
call  to  Headquarters."  That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  himl 
and  I  found  out  pretty  quick  that  nobody  had  ever  hcarcl 
of  a  lieutenant  by  that  name.    In  a  word.  I'd  been  hadl 

There  was  hell  to  pay.   "Tony  Rogers"  turned  out  til 
be  one  Edward  F.  Jeason,  a  witness  scheduled  to  ap| 
pear  before  a  grand  jury  investigating  waterfront  rack 
ets.    And  I'd  let  the  murderer  walk  away!  INSPECT)] 
Stratford,  my  boss,  went  down  to  the  commissioner'? 
office  with  me.   They  gave  me  a  bad  time.    I  hey  toll 
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the  papers  I  was  to  he  suspended  for  sixty  days.  But  I 
wasn't  really  suspended  -I  was  to  go  after  the  mur- 
derer,   who    the    I). A.    thought    was    probably    a    man 

i  named  Blackie  Clegg.  a  new  racketeer  who  had  moved 
in  on   waterfront  crime.    He'd   probably   killed  a  eop 

I  named  Arthur  Meary.  too,  and  ii  wasn't  long  before 
two  witnesses  to  the  killing  at  Sixth  Avenue  anil  Forty- 
fifth  Street  were  also  dead — a  couple  of  innocent  by- 
standers named  Montgomery  and  Rizuki. 

But  there  was  one  more  witness--mc.  I  was  the  only 
man  left  in  New  York  who  could  identify  Clegg,  and 
he'd  kill  me  if  I  didn't  get  him  fust. 

I  dyed  my  hair  blond,  named  myself  "Tim  Flynn," 
and  holed  up  in  the  Royale  Hotel,  a  sleazy  waterfront 
joint.  In  the  bar  there.  I  was  passing  the  time  of  day 
with  die  bald  bartender.  Smoothie,  when  I  fell  in  with 
a  couple  of  longshoremen  named  Clancy  and  Hank 
Farm i  r.  I  told  them  I  was  jusl  in  from  the  West  They 
helped  me  get  a  union  book,  and  I  was  all  set  to  shape 
up  foi  work  at  Pier  47.  I  knew  that  somewhere  on  the 
waterfront  I'd  find  Blackie  Clegg.  .  .  . 


II 

THERE  were  more  than  a  hundred  other  long- 
shoremen milling  around  the  front  doors  oi 
the  huge  warehouse  that  covered  the  pier. 
Out  in  the  river,  lour  tugs  were  tooting  and  pushing 
and  pulling  alongside  a  freighter,  working  her  into 
the  dock.  The  freighter's  forward  cargo  hatches 
were  already  open,  and  some  of  her  crew  were 
rigging  cargo  whips,  getting  ready  to  unload. 

Clancy.  Farmer  and  I  were  standing  in  a  little 
knot  of  our  own,  talking.  After  a  while  Clancy 
said.  "I  don't  know  how  badly  you  want  to  work 
today.  Fiyrm.  but  I'll  bet  you  don't  get  called." 

"Why?"   I   asked. 

"It  won't  take  more  than  eighty  of  us  to  unload 
that  scow,  which  means  about  thirty  of  the  gang 
here  can  shove  oil  and  go  home,  or  wait  until  the 
next  shape-up." 

"How  about  you  two?  You  going  to  get  jobs 
today?" 

"I  gotta  work  today."  Hank  Farmer  said.  "If  1 
don't,  the  wile  and  kids  won't  eat.  So  .  .  ."  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  growled. 

"So  what?" 

"So  he  has  to  kick  in.  of  course,"  Clancy  finished. 
"So  do  1.  So  do  all  of  us  on  this  pier — and  every 
other  pier  in  New  York,  unless  we  hit  a  lucky  day." 

"How  much  is  the  kick  around  here?" 

"Just  about  whatever  the  boss  asks  for."  Clancy 
sounded  sore.     "Here  he  comes  now." 

A  short,  thin  man  with  a  hard-bitten  look  was 
shouldering  his  way  through  the  crowd  of  long- 
shoremen, and  a  dirty  silence  tollowed  behind  him. 
He  reached  the  warehouse  doors  and  stood  up  on  a 
box. 

"All  right,  you  dock-wallopers!"  he  shouted. 
"Shut  up  and  listen  to  me.  We  need  seventy-live 
strong  backs  on  this  job,  and  I  mean  strong.  Two 
days"  work.  Unload  today  and  load  tomorrow. 
Overtime  tomorrow,  and  after  eight  hours  today. 
We  don't  need  no  brains  on  this  job,  neither,  so  any 
of  you  what  can't  stand  hard  work — shove  off!" 

"This  is  the  build-up."  Clancy  whispered. 

"Now  I  want  guys  who  will  co-operate."  the 
hiring  foreman  went  on.  "And  speaking  of  co- 
operation, you  all  know  Willie  Assaldo,  who  got 
his  leg  broken  yesterday.  Willie  is  a  good  guy. 
with  a  wile  and  lour  kids  .  .  ." 

"Never  beard  oi  him,"  Clancy  whispered  again. 

".  .  .  But  now  Willie  can't  work,  not  with  a  busted 
leg.  So  when  you  come  up  here  to  get  your  tags  I'm 
asking  all  of  you  who  want  to  work  to  kick  a  little 
something  into  the  pot  we're  getting  up  for  Willie 
Assaldo.  Come  on  now,  line  up.  No  sliovin',  fellows, 
plenty  of  jobs  lor  seventy-five  strong  guys,  and  don't 
forget  Willie  Assaldo  and  his  wife  and  four  kids." 

Hank  Farmer  started  to  curse  softly  to  himself. 
"I  his  is  getting  rawer  than  ever,"  he  growled. 
"Now  we  gotta  kick  back  in  advance.  It  was  bad 
enough  when  they  took  up  collections  for  Willie 
alter  we  got  paid.  Now  we  have  to  kick  in  before 
they  even  let  us  work.  Well,  I'm  broke.  I  can't  do 
it.  What  the  hell  is  a  guy  supposed  to  do  to  make 
an  honest  living  on  these  docks!" 

"You  know  what  you  can  do,"  Clancy  told  him. 
"Borrow  four  bucks  (torn  the  boss." 

"And  pay  back  live  tomorrow?"  A  black  murder- 
ous look  came  over  his  face.  "By  God,  I'm  going 
up  and  beat  the  stinking  brains  out  of  that  little 
bum.     I  don't  care  if  I  never  work!" 

"Take  it  easy,  take  it  easy!"  Clancy  grabbed 
Farmer  by  the  arm.  "You'll  only  end  up  floating 
down  the  river,  like — " 

"How  much  do  they  want  for  Willie  and  his 
busted  leg?"  1  interrupted. 

"Four  bucks  is  the  usual,"  Clancy  said. 

"I'll  lend  it  to  you.  You  guys  did  me  a  favor  by 
uetling  me  down  here."  They  didn't  know  how 
much  of  a  favor  it  was.  "Here."  1  pressed  a  five- 
dollar  bill  into  Farmer's  big  hand.  "Pay  it  back 
when  you  feel  like  it.     No  hurry." 

The  eager  touch  of  his  fingers  on  mine  told  me 
I  had  made  a  friend.  He  didn't  thank  me,  and  that 
wasn't  necessary.  But  he  shoved  back  so  1  could 
get  ahead  of  him  in  the  line  that  was  forming. 

Some  oi  the. men  had  separated  from  the  crowd 
and  were  drifting  into  the  bars  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street.  The  rest  of  us  stayed  in  line,  as  docile  as 
a  herd  of  sheep.  We  moved  slowly.  Now  and  then 
I  saw  a  longshoreman  say  something  to  the  hiring 
boss,  and  then  the  boss  would  make  a  little  note  on 
a  piece  oi  paper.  Afterward  he  would  reach  into 
his  pocket  and  count  off  some  bills  from  a  roll  of 
money. 
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"Dirty  loan  shark,"  Farmer  swore. 

Only  one  man,  in  all  the  line,  had  the  guts  to 
protest.  "Give  me  my  tag!"  I  heard  him  shout. 
"I  never  heard  oi  any  Willie  Assaldo.  and  neither 
did  any  of  us.  This  ain't  nothing  but  a  racket! 
Gimme  a  tag  and  let  me  get  to  work!" 

"Shut  your  head!"  the  hiring  foreman  screamed. 
"Shut  your  face  and  get  the  hell  out  of  here!  We 
don't  want  no  Commies  working  on  these  docks!" 
He  reached  behind  him  and  picked  up  a  piece  of  a 
broken  packing  crate.  "Go  on!  Get  out  before 
I  lay  you  open!" 

The  man  walked  away.  Nobody  else  said  any- 
thing. 

"What  kind  of  a  place  is  this,  anyhow?"  I  whis- 
pered to  Clancy,  ahead  of  me.  "Don't  they  have 
any  cops  around  here?  How  can  he  get  away  with 
that?" 

"Cops."  Clancy  whispered  back.  "Hell,  a  cop 
would  be  scared  to  do  anything  around  here.  About 
five  minutes  alter  he  opened  his  yap  he  would  find 
himself  transferred  to  a  traffic  detail  twenty-five 
miles  out  in  the  sticks.  But,"  he  lowered  his  voice 
even  more,  "there's  probably  two  or  three  cops  in 
this  line.  If  you're  hot,"  he  warned,  "just  remem- 
ber that." 

In  a  few  more  minutes  my  turn  came.  I  dropped 
a  five-dollar  bill  into  the  foreman's  hat,  which  was 
lying  on  a  crate  beside  him.  There  was  a  crudely 
lettered  sign  propped  against  the  hat  that  said 
"Willie  Assaldo  fund — $4."  There  was  a  lot  of 
money  in  the  hat.  mostly  singles. 

I  made  sure  the  foreman  saw  that  my  contribu- 
tion was  more  than  four  bucks,  and  then  1  handed 
him  my  new  union  book.  "Tim  Flynn,"  he  mut- 
tered.   "You're  new  here,  ain't  you?" 

"That's  a  new  book." 

"Where'd  you  come  from?" 

"Out  of  town." 

"Who  got  you  this  book?" 

"A  guy  who  told  me  to  keep  my  mouth  shut." 

"All  right,  all  right.  Here's  your  tag."  He  handed 
me  a  brass  token  with  a  number  on  it,  and  made 
an  entry  in  a  dirty  green  notebook.  "See  you  later, 
Flynn.  Next." 

In  a  few  more  minutes  the  seventy-five  men  were 
signed  up.  told  off  into  groups,  and  put  to  work.  I 
found  myself  with  a  gang  on  the  dock,  catching 
loads  as  they  came  off  the  ship.  The  winch  operator 
on  the  ship  lowered  cargo  nets  full  of  boxes  to  us. 
and  as  the  loads  came  down  above  our  heads  I 
grabbed  the  net  and  swung  it  into  position. 

As  soon  as  the  loaded  net  touched  the  dock,  one 
oi  my  gang  would  unhook  one  side  of  it.  Then,  at  a 
signal,  the  winch  operator  would  haul  away,  tum- 
bling the  boxes  out  on  the  dock.  The  cargo  net 
would  be  taken  back  aboard,  and  while  it  was  being 
refilled  we  would  slack  the  boxes  on  wooden  plat- 
forms. Then  a  man  with  a  lift  truck  would  move 
up  and  take  the  whole  load  away. 

WHEN  the  noon  break  came  my  hands  were 
sore  and  blistered  and  my  back  was  aching. 
As  I  looked  around  for  my  friends,  the  foreman 
walked  up  to  me  and  drew  me  to  one  side. 

"Who  got  you  that  union  book.  Flynn?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"1  told  you  it  was  a  guy  who  said  1  should  keep 
my  mouth  shut." 

"I  know  what  you  told  me,"  he  said.  "But  I  don't 
want  you  to  get  no  funny  ideas  about  who's  the  boss 
on  this  dock,  see?"  There  was  a  moment's  pause, 
while  he  let  that  sink  in.  "Was  it  Joe  Cigar?" 

I  didn't  have  the  least  idea  who  Joe  Cigar  was. 
so  I  gave  him  a  short  laugh  and  said,  "In  my  book 
Joe  Cigar  just  ain't.  But  maybe  Joe's  boss  is.  What 
do  you  think?" 

He  looked  me  over  carefully.  "We'll  see."  he 
said.  "And  look,  Flynn.  No  use  you  getting  your 
hands  all  blistered  up.  You  won't  be  able  to  do 
a  damn'  thinu  tomorrow.  You  know  how  to  run  a 
fork?" 

I'd  learned  how  to  operate  lift  trucks,  the  kind 
that  pick  up  loads  oi  boxes  after  they  are  stacked 
on  wooden  platforms,  when  I  was  in  the  Army. 
"Used  to."  I  told  him.  "Guess  1  could  get  the  hang 
oi  it  if  I  had  to." 

"I'll  nut  you  on  that  this  afternoon."  The  fore- 
man walked  away. 

Clancy  and  Farmer  were  waiting  for  me.  and  we 
walked  across  the  street  to  a  diner  and  slid  into  a 
booth.    "How's  it  going.  Flynn?"  Clancy  asked. 

"My  back  is  broke  and  (Continued  on  page  55 1 
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Lanky  Bones,  as  Mel's  friends  call  him,  with  Joan  Fontaine  in  Born  to  Be  Bad 


Mel  Ferrer  in  San  Miguel  de  Allende,  during  the   filming   of  The   Brave   Bulls 


MEL  FERRER,  W 


IF  THE  Russians,  as  have  been  rumored,  kee)»« 
files  on  people  of  prominence  in  the  UniteB 
States,  they  must  be  fairly  well  baffled  by  th 
dossier  of  a  rising  young  man  about  HollywooA 
named  Mel  Ferrer.     While  to  all  appearances  h 
is  engaged  in  the  theatrical  profession,  the  recon 
of  his  recent  peregrinations  reads  more  like  tha 
of  an  Alfred  Hitchcock  spy. 

In  1937  he  was  living  in  Taxco,  Mexico,  pur 
portedly  writing  a  novel.  A  year  later,  he  croppec 
up  in  Vermont,  in  the  book-publishing  business 
Six  months  after  that,  although  he  could  neithe 
sing  nor  dance  well,  he  was  applying  for  a  job  in  ;i 
Broadway  musical. 

Around  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor,  he  could  havij 
been  seen  around  Los  Angeles  successively  as  <| 
battery  repairman,  a  grocery  delivery  boy  and] 
a  telephone  laundry  salesman.  Soon  afterward,  h«| 
materialized  as  a  disk  jockey  in  Longview,  Texasin 
and  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  A  couple  of  month! 
after  that,  while  continuing  to  profess  an  interest 
in  the  radio  business,  he  shifted  his  base  to  New 
York. 

Since  then,  it  has  been  pretty  much  of  a  tossupj 
whether  a  given  day  would  find  him  on  the  Atlan  ! 
tic  seaboard,  the  Pacific  Coast  or  somewhere  elsel 

Recently,  to  locate  him  you'd  have  had  to  travel 
to  an  obscure  hamlet  some  200  miles  northwest  oil' 
Mexico  City. 

The  record  would  appear  to  be  that  of  someontj 
on  the  lam.  In  actuality,  it  is  the  odyssey  of  i\ 
young  man  not  pursued,  but  in  tortuous  and  highly! 
individualistic  pursuit — his  objective  being  a  living! 
a  niche,  a  career,  or  that  nebulous  state  of  hyperl 
tension  called  success.  While  Ferrer's  quest  is  b\l 
no  means  over — is,  in  fact,  proceeding  at  a  morel 
feverish  pace  than  ever — it  has  started  to  pay  ofl 
in  a  flurry  of  jack  pots  of  ever-widening  clangor. 

On  the  heels  of  his  widely  hailed  performance! 
as  a  Negro  doctor  in  Lost  Boundaries,  Ferrer  ha? 
just  landed  a  long-term  contract  at  RKO  which 
calls  for  him  both  to  act  and  direct- — the  first  di-l1 
rector  hired  by  Howard  Hughes,  the  multimillion-t 
aire  aviator  and  producer,  since  he  took  over  thei 
studio.  Ferrer  has  just  made  his  debut  as  a  big-| 
time  director  with  The  Secret  Fury,  a  million-dollari 
picture  in  which  he  supervised  such  stars  as 
Claudette  Colbert  and  Robert  Ryan. 

On  top  of  this,  he  won  what  is  considered  likely 
to  be  the  acting  plum  of  1950 — the  lead  matador 
role  in  the  best  seller  The  Brave  Bulls,  being  made 
by  Robert  Rossen,  creator  of  the  1949  hit.  All  the 
King's  Men.  Ferrer  is  on  loan  to  Columbia  Pictures 
for  The  Brave  Bulls. 

In  addition  to  these  preoccupations.  Ferrer  is 
president  of  the  La  Jolla  Playhouse,  the  West 
Coast's  leading  summer  theater,  where,  in  collabo-' 
ration  with  such  figures  as  Gregory  Peck  and  Doro-I 
thy  McGuire,  he  has  planned  a  season  of  nine  plays. 

Finally- — for  the  moment,  at  least — Ferrer  is 
treasurer  and  one  of  the  main  spark  plugs  of  The! 
Actors'  Company,  a  syndicate  of  13  Hollywoodl 
notables  which  produces  stage  and  radio  plays,  and. 
which  is  planning  a  $2,500,000  legitimate  theater 
in  Beverly  Hills. 

A  salesman  for  casualty  insurance  who  called  at| 
the  Beverly  Hills  office  from  which  Ferrer  operates 
betimes  got  a  quick  sample  of  the  man's  energy. 
Within  15  minutes,  juggling  two  telephones,  Ferrer 
gave  instructions  for  sound-dubbing  on  The  Secret 
Fury,  arranged  to  make  wardrobe  tests  for  The 
Brave  Bulls,  engaged  two  actors  for  summer  plays 
at  La  Jolla.  negotiated  a  deal  for  The  Actors'  Com- 
pany to  put  on  four  one-hour  national  network 
radio  plays  for  a  stove  manufacturer,  and  made  an 
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M  AND  DIRECTOR,  PINWHEELS  FROM  JOB  TO  JOB  EV  A  VIVID  SHOW  OF 

ropulsion,  Hollywood  Type 


By  GLADWIN  HILL 


jppointment  for  retakes  on  Born  to  Be  Bad,  the  last 

icture  in  which  he  acted. 

Despite  all  this  activity,  Ferrer  fits  the  picture  of 
He  high-pressure  executive  less  than  that  of  an  eager 
college  boy  soliciting  magazine  subscriptions  or 
jnaking  time  at  the  senior  prom.  A  product  of  New 
fork  and  a  brief  period  at  Princeton,  Ferrer  at 

lirty-two  is  a  slender  six  feet  two,  with  black  hair, 

high  forehead,  prominent  cheekbones,  deep-set 
kiercing  eyes  and  a  lantern  jaw.  These,  together 
ivith  a  suave  manner,  a  gentle  voice,  and  a  gangling 
rarriage,  add  up  to  a  sort  of  intriguing  composite  of 
tfenry  Fonda.  Charles  Boyer  and  Jimmy  Stewart. 

A  demon  jazz  tan  as  well  as  a  connoisseur  ol 
classical  music,  Ferrer  converses  much  of  the  time 
a  an  almost  unreproducible  sublimated  version  ol 
jive-talk,  with  frequent  lapses  into  dialects  and  sur- 
■jealistic  plays  on  words.  One  moment  he  may  be 
Expounding  a  thesis  with  the  dignity  of  a  Supreme 
Court  justice,  and  the  next  moment  picking  up  a 
■none  and  saying,  "Hallo,  keedo,  wha's  cooking'" 
I— the  addressee  being  with  equal  likelihood  a 
motion-picture  magnate,  an  actor  friend  or  his  six- 
ifear-old  son  Mark. 

I  Ferrer's  intensity,  his  nervous  energy  and  his 
propensity  for  riding  off  in  several  directions  ai 
tonce  are  rapidly  becoming  a  Hollywood  legend. 
H  often  wonder  what  else  Mel  finds  to  do  when  he's 
iisleep,"  a  friend  remarked,  "because  I've  never 
,een  him  do  just  one  thing  at  a  time." 
i  A  routine  still-picture  sitting  in  the  RKO  gallery, 
,vhich  normally  would  take  20  minutes,  stretched 
put  to  two  hours  the  other  day,  due  to  Ferrer's  tcle- 
»honitis,  floor-pacing  and  general  fidgeting.  While 
Lome  directors  on  the  set  can  vegetate  philosophi- 
cally in  a  camp  chair  all  day,  Ferrer  is  constantly 
fumping  up  and  down  and  darting  about  with  such 
velocity  that  even  though  he's  within  a  radius  ol  25 
jfeet  it's  difficult  to  pinpoint  him.  When  nothing 
ilsc  is  in  motion,  he  waves  his  hands.  His  gestures 
are  so  distinctive  that  he  and  a  whole  camera  crew 
tad  to  be  lugged  10  miles  to  Pasadena  to  reshoot  a 
scene  showing  nothing  but  his  hand  switching  price 
lags  in  a  store  window.  The  Ferrer  hands  had 
pecome  established  in  the  picture,  and  no  one  else's 
would  have  looked  the  same. 

A  Lady  Limits  His  Table-Hopping 

No  one  has  ever  really  had  dinner  with  him  in 
public,  for  the  reason  that  Mel  spends  most  of  the 
time  table-hopping.  Eve  Arden,  the  comedienne. 
sitting  down  to  dinner  in  his  party  one  night,  served 
stern  notice:  "All  right,  Junior.  You  get  four 
waves  and  two  hops  up  to  and  including  the  meat 
course." 

When  Ferrer  does  manage  to  stay  at  the  table. 
his  mind  keeps  on  the  jump.  Many  people  have 
finished  a  three-minute  dissertation  on  some  burn- 
ing issue  to  find  themselves  confronted  by  either 
Ferrer's  left  sideburn  or  an  absent,  glassy  gaze. 
Possibly  because  his  regular  mealtimes  are  so  fre- 
quently punctuated  with  interruptions,  Ferrer  does 
an  inordinate  amount  of  eating  for  a  171-pounder 
nicknamed  Lanky  Bones.  He  stows  away  an  aver- 
age of  four  squares  a  day,  plus  frequent  snacks. 
After  dining  with  a  producer  at  seven  one  evening, 
Ferrer  sat  through  a  picture  screening.  When  it 
ended  at  ten  thirty,  he  went  out,  explaining,  "I'm 
going  across  the  street  for  a  steak — I'm  hungry!" 


Ferrer  directed  Claudette  Colbert  in 
The  Secret  Fury.  Here  they  are  shown 
with  his  cameraman,  Leo  Tover  (left) 
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For  an  actor  of  his  talents,  Ferrer  has  consider- 
able modesty.  He  is  eager  to  learn  from  people 
more  experienced  than  himself.  And  the  quality 
of  sensitiveness  and  compassion  conspicuous  in  his 
acting  manifests  itself  in  his  private  life.  A  studio 
worker  he  knew  who  lived  alone  was  recuperating 
from  a  serious  illness  when  Ferrer,  with  no  advance 
notice,  walked  in  pushing  a  wheel  chair  and  said, 
"Come  on,  you're  going  to  stay  at  my  house  until 
you  get  on  your  feet." 

Ferrer's  reputation  for  ubiquity  has  been  en- 
hanced to  a  degree  often  confusing  even  to  Broad- 
way and  Hollywood  by  the  existence  of  another 
theatrical  luminary  named  Jose  Ferrer,  who  starred 
in  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  and  The  Silver  Whistle  on 
Broadway  and  portrayed  the  Dauphin  in  the  film 
Joan  of  Arc. 

The  two  are  good  friends  but  unrelated,  and 
their  careers  have  intertwined  at  several  points. 
Both  are  of  Spanish  extraction,  but  Mel  comes 
from  New  York,  while  Jose  was  born  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Both  went  to  Princeton,  Jose  being  six  years 
older  and  a  classmate  of  Mel's  eider  brother.  Mel's 
elder  brother,  by  coincidence,  also  is  named  Jose 
Ferrer,  but  he  avoided  complicating  the  theatrical 
picture  by  becoming  a  doctor  in  New  York. 

Mel's  father  (also  named  Jose)  was  born  in  Cuba 
of  Spanish  parents,  but  settled  in  New  York  after 
marrying  Irene  O'Donohue,  a  member  of  a  promi- 
nent and  wealthy  New  York  family.  Mel  was 
christened  Melchor  Gaston.  A  couple  of  years  ago 
he  shortened  his  name  professionally,  because  peo- 
ple kept  calling  him  Melchior,  like  the  opera  singer. 

The  hectic  pace  Mel  pursues  today  is  in  part  a 
hang-over  from  a  singularly  arduous  decade  he  put 
in  getting  established  as  an  actor. 

One  of  four  children,  he  grew  up  in  a  sumptuous 


home  just  off  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  When  he 
entered  Princeton  in  1935,  he  had  behind  him  two 
seasons  of  odd  jobs  at  the  Cape  Playhouse  at  Den- 
nis, Massachusetts,  on  Cape  Cod,  where  his  family 
summered.  He  became  active  in  campus  theatri- 
cals to  such  a  degree  that  the  scholastic  life  palled, 
and  after  two  years  he  quit  college,  married  a  Mary- 
land girl  named  Frances  Pilchard,  and  took  her  off 
to  Mexico  for  a  year's  stab  at  novel  writing.  His 
net  production  for  the  year  was  500  words,  com- 
prising the  text  of  Tito's  Hats,  a  children's  story 
of  Mexico  which  sold  20,000  copies  ultimately, 
but  not  in  time  to  buy  the  requisite  groceries. 

After  six  months  with  a  Brattleboro,  Vermont, 
publishing  concern,  he  decided  to  tackle  the  theater 
again.  He  went  to  New  York  and  got  a  job  as  a 
chorus  boy  in  the  Cole  Porter  show  You'll  Never 
Know,  causing  Clifton  Webb,  one  of  the  stars 
whom  he  had  met  casually,  to  exclaim  in  his  best 
Belvedere  manner:  "My  deah  boy,  what  are  you 
doing  heah?"  Mel  acknowledged  his  inexperience, 
and  there  followed  one  of  the  shortest  theatrical 
apprenticeships  in  history.  Webb  took  him  aside 
and  in  two  hours  taught  him  enough  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  stage  dancing  to  enable  him  to  keep  his 
job. 

With  that  momentum,  Ferrer  got  small  parts  in 
Kind  Lady,  Cue  for  Passion,  and  Everywhere  I 
Roam,  and  was  beginning  to  think  he  had  his  stage 
legs  under  him,  when  his  career  came  to  a  dead 
end. 

He  woke  up  one  night  with  an  excruciating  pain 
in  his  right  arm,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  was  com- 
pletely paralyzed.  The  trouble  later  was  diagnosed 
as  polio. 

The  ensuing  three  years  were  a  sort  of  nonalco- 
holic "lost  weekend"  for  {Continued  on  page  37) 
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By  MARLISE  JOHNSTON 

There's  nobody  here  but  just  us  chickens,  Paula  thought  bitterly,  look- 
ing at  the  pets  her  husband  and  children  brought  home,  just  us  chickens, 
cats,  dogs,  turtles,  and  now — as  the  last  straw — one  very  small  hamster 


PAULA  was  healthy.  She  often  regretted  the 
fact.  If  she  were  only  given  to  fainting  or 
could  bring  on  a  vapor  now  and  then  she 
would  be  much  happier.  Her  family  would  not 
think  she  was  made  of  iron. 

Although  Paula  was  slender  and  pretty — black 
hair,  black  eyes,  and  a  face  that  people  referred  to 
as  interesting — she  was  also  tall,  and  vital-looking 
in  a  way  that  she  found  particularly  repellent  but 
which  attracted  others  very  much.  She  was  fragrant 
and  pleasant  as  a  big  bunch  of  dew-drenched  lilacs, 
but,  like  the  lilacs,  she  was  just  enjoyed.  She  was 
not  cherished  as  a  single  frail  gardenia  is  cherished. 
Paula  was  married  to  a  very  nice  man  named 
Jim.  She  had  been  married  ten  years  and  she  still 
loved  Jim  more  than  she  could  possibly  love  any  of 
the  men  she  saw  or  read  about.  Jim  was  quiet  and 
slow;  he  was  tall  and  well-built,  with  a  face  such  as 
Pan  would  have  had  if  Pan  had  been  a  business- 
man who  sold  automobiles.    A  reconverted  Pan. 

Jim  loved  animals.     That  was  why  Paula  was 
sighing  this  morning. 
"All  I  need  in  my  life,"  she  said  bitterly,  "is  a 


white  cow  from  India.  Or  one  of  those  huge  snakes 
that  are  supposed  to  be  holy."  She  was  cleaning 
the  piano  keys  with  alcohol.  The  stray  kitten  they 
had  acquired  was  the  only  one  in  the  house  who 
played  the  piano.  At  night,  when  all  was  still,  he 
practiced.  It  had  been  eerie  the  first  few  times  but 
they  were  all  used  to  the  sounds  by  now.  They 
would  wake  up  to  hear  soft  broken  chords  and  then 
silence. 

The  first  time  it  had  happened  Paula  had  thought 
it  was  a  fey  burglar,  a  daft  neighbor.  She  had 
waked  Jim  and  made  him  go  downstairs.  Jim  was 
no  braver  than  the  average  man  who  is  roused  from 
deep  slumber  and  ordered  down  into  the  dark  to 
accost  an  armed  killer.  But  like  all  males  who  do 
not  want  to  lose  face,  he  went.  The  whole  family 
woke  up  then  and  went  down  to  see  the  kitten  walk- 
ing softly  up  and  down  the  keys. 

Since  then  the  kitten  had  practiced  intermit- 
tently, timing  his  finger  exercises  to  days  that  were 
rainy.  On  these  days  he  came  in  with  thick  mud  on 
his  paws,  rested  and  relaxed  and  ready  for  practice. 

It  was  a  muddy  day  today,  a  very  muddy  day. 
The  dog,  Tiger,  barked  to  get  in.  When  his  barks 
were  not  answered  immediately,  he  began  to  bay. 
His  bay  was  like  something  out  of  a  Boris  Karloff 
movie — deep  and  penetrating.  Tiger  was  a  moun- 
tain dog  and  retained  a  touch  of  the  wild,  the  primi- 
tive. Jim  had  brought  him  home,  a  very  small 
puppy,  as  a  present  for  Paula  on  the  day  she  came 
home  from  the  hospital  with  her  young  son,  Sam. 
The  two  grew  up  together,  and  both  were  eight 
years  old  now.  Tiger  was  treated  like  an  old  family 
retainer.  He  had  the  run  of  the  house;  everything 
was  done  for  him  except  that  no  place  was  laid  for 
him  at  mealtime.  That  would  have  been  done  too, 
probably,  if  Jim  and  the  children  had  their  way. 

Tiger  slept  on  the  beds,  reclined  on  the  couch, 
was  secretly  fed  chops  and  choice  tidbits  of  steak 
when  Paula  presumably  was  not  looking.  Jim  and 
the  children  did  not  actually  believe  in  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  but  they  might  as  well  have. 
There  was  no  difference  in  their  minds  between  ani- 
mals and  humans  except  that  most  animals  were 
nicer  than  most  humans. 

They  also  had  a  peculiar  credo  that  animals  were 
self-sufficient.  Except  for  occasional,  excited,  melo- 
dramatic trips  to  the  veterinarian,  which  Paula 
found  especially  irksome,  they  felt,  all  three  of 
them — Diana,  the  daughter,  Sam,  the  son,  and  Jim, 
the  husband — that  dogs  could  wash  and  brush 
themselves,  cats  could  catch  their  own  food,  cana- 
ries could  subsist  on  insects  that  flew  into  their 
cages.  They  never  did  anything  for  any  of  the  ani- 
mals.   Paula  had  to  do  it  all. 

Paula  stooped  now  to  pat  Tiger.  She  really  loved 
him.  She  didn't  dislike  any  of  the  animals,  except 
that  there  were  too  many  of  them — too  many  for 
the  very  small  house  they  lived  in,  the  inadequate 
house  that  was  all  they  could  find  in  the  housing 
shortage.  Seven  rooms,  the  minimum  they  could 
get  by  on.  And  animals  pouring  out  of  the  corners, 
pushing  into  her  tiny  kitchen  as  she  was  getting 
meals.     Baby  chickens  in  the  guest  room,  rabbits 


on  the  back  porch,  canaries  in  the  dining  room. 
The  house  looked  like  the  Ark. 

"It  isn't  that  I  mind  so  much,"  Paula  said  out 
loud,  pausing  in  her  dusting.  "It's  just  that  I'm  not 
zoo  curator  material.  I  don't  want  to  make  it  my 
lifework."  The  big  cat  came  in  and  went  to  lie  on 
the  newly  upholstered  chair. 

Paula  looked  at  her  and  said,  "I  have  been  trying 
not  to  believe  it  but  it's  true.  She  is  going  to  have 
kittens — six  at  least."  Frantically  she  began  to 
think  of  any  friends  she  had  left  to  whom  she  could 
give  a  kitten.  She  had  given  the  Franks  the  chickens 
when  they  were  grown  and  had  begun  to  crow.  The 
Franks  had  never  had  any  eggs  and  the  chickens 
ate  voraciously.  There  had  been  a  noticeable  cool- 
ing off  of  friendship  there.  When  the  cats  came, 
Paula  had  given  the  canaries  to  Maria. 

"Only  for  you,  Paula,"  Maria  had  said,  "only  for 
you  would  I  do  this.  And  only  because  you  saved 
me  from  drowning  that  time  when  we  were  girls." 
Two  weeks  after  Maria  took  the  canaries  she  had 
told  Paula,  "I  wish  you'd  let  me  drown  that  time. 
The  brine  would  have  been  better  than  running  this 
aviary." 

MAYBE  Edith  would  take  a  kitten.  Paula  had 
looked  after  her  children  the  time  Edith  had 
pneumonia.  Paula  blushed  wondering  how  low 
she  could  sink,  to  what  depths  she  could  go  in  im- 
posing on  her  friends.  Then  she  began  to  sing 
Somebody  Loves  Me.  She  had  had  an  inspiration. 
She  would  give  all  the  kittens  to  Mrs.  Arnold,  the 
egg  woman.  Mrs.  Arnold  was  so  gentle,  so  kind, 
she  couldn't  say  no.  Paula  would  not  let  her  family 
keep  one  kitten.  "Not  even  so  much  as  a  whisker." 
she  said  firmly,  out  loud. 

Jim  came  in  the  front  door.  Sometimes  he  came 
home  unexpectedly  like  this  for  lunch.  He  kissed 
her  and  said,  "It's  kind  of  peaceful  with  the  chil- 
dren away  at  Mother's  for  two  weeks,  isn't  it?" 

"Why,  Jim,"  she  said,  her  eyes  widening,  "what 
an  awful  thing  to  say."  Then  she  laughed.  "Yes, 
it  is  peaceful,"  she  said.    "Much  as  we  love  them." 

"Much  as  we  love  them,"  he  agreed.  "I  have  to 
go  out  in  the  country  this  afternoon  to  see  a  cus- 
tomer," he  went  on.  "Come  with  me.  We'll  stop 
at  the  Golden  Arrow  on  the  way  back.  Overeat — 
overdrink — dance — have  fun.  Wear  that  new  dress 
you  look  so  pretty  in." 

"What  new  dress?"  she  asked.  But  she  could 
never  be  coy.  She  knew.  The  fuchsia-colored  print 
with  the  hat  she  had  made  to  match.  .  .  . 

As  they  got  into  the  car,  Mrs.  Clarke  their  next- 
door  neighbor,  called  to  them.  "Going  someplace?" 
Mrs.  Clarke  was  an  older  woman  and  very  kind — 
an  ever-present  friend  in  time  of  trouble,  a  fast  one 
with  hot  cookies  and  samples  of  jam.  But  also  she 
was  what  one  might  call  inquisitive — the  kind  of 
woman  who  would  call  up  and  ask  why  the  lights 
were  on  so  late,  was  there  illness?  Whose  car  was 
in  their  drive  with  the  New  Mexico  license?  Paula 
avoided  Mrs.  Clarke  as  much  as  she  could. 

"Would  you  like  a  kitten?"  Paula  called. 

"Oh,    do   you    have    (Continued   on    page    46) 
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MALZEV'S  MYSTERY 


.. 


Behind  barbed  wire  and  machine  guns,  150,000  men  and  women 
dig    frantically    for    uranium    to    power    Russia's    atomic    bombs 


Berlin 

IT  IS  unlikely  you  have  ever  heard  of  Mikhail 
Mitrofanovich  Malzev.  Mikhail  Mitrofanovich 
Malzev  is  no  publicity  seeker.  He  hunts  no 
headlines.  He  has,  in  fact,  so  wrapped  himself  in  a 
cloak  of  Soviet  secrecy  that  the  most  painstaking 
Western  investigators  have  been  able  to  learn  only 
that  he  is  a  pale-eyed,  heavy-bodied  man  of  forty- 
five  whose  puffy  face  is  as  cruel  as  his  relentless 
will;  that  he  is  as  shrewd  as  he  is  single-minded,  and 
that  he  lives  in  circumspect  seclusion  with  his  wife 
and  their  two  children. 

Yet,  little-known  as-  is  this  man  of  mystery,  he 
is  one  of  the  most  important  figures  in  Russia's 
Europe. 

Malzev,  major  general  in  the  army  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  director  of  the  mighty  Russian  mining 
corporation,  Wismut.  And  Wismut  is  law  and  mas- 
ter in  the  isolated  Ore  Mountains  between  German 
Saxony  and  Czechoslovakia  where,  behind  barbed 
wire  and  machine  guns,  some  150,000  men  and 
women  today  scrabble  for  uranium — raw  stuff  of 
Russia's  atom  bombs. 

Malzev  is  a  modern  monarch,  Soviet  style.  His 
are  the  decisions  of  life  and  death  in  a  heavily  bar- 
ricaded domain  which  stretches  out  30  miles  along 
the  forested  crests  of  the  Erz  Gebirge  and  encloses 
an  area  of  600  square  miles.  He  commands  the 
army  and  the  police;  he  sets  the  hours  and  condi- 
tions of  work;  he  runs  the  stores,  rents  the  houses, 
erects  the  barracks;  he  pays  the  bonuses — and 
metes  out  the  punishments.  And  his  every  action  is 
directed  to  a  single,  ruthless  end:  to  extract  the  last 
ounce  of  uranium  ore  from  the  rocky  hills  for  ship- 
ment to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  German  geographer,  Dr. 
C.  W.  Schmidt,  waxed  descriptive  about  the  Ore 
Mountains  in  a  chapter  of  his  little  travel  book 
Beautiful  Germany. 

"The  villages  in  this  part  of  the  country,"  he 
wrote,  "are  quaint  and  pleasant,  ideal  for  summer 
resorts.  The  soft,  far-reaching  hills  are  perfect  for 
winter  sports.  This  is  not  a  rich  area — the  silver 
mines  which,  in  medieval  times,  drew  the  popula- 
tion here  have  been  largely  exhausted — but  some 
industry  has  been  developed,  powered  by  the  moun- 
tain streams.  Here  we  have,  too,  the  radioactive 
springs  and  fountains  of  Oberschlema,  where  tour- 
ists come  to  seek  rejuvenation.  Here  wooden  toys 
are  made  in  the  mountain  workshops.  Life  in  the 
Erz  Gebirge  is  placid  and  contented.  The  moun- 
taineers are  a  gay  and  lively  people,  music-loving 
and  friendly." 

That  was  before  Comrade  General  Malzev  took 
over.  Herr  Doktor  Schmidt  should  see  the  old 
place  now! 

No  longer  is  it  open  to  tourists  "seeking  rejuvena- 
tion." Malzev's  mountains  are  ringed  by  a  curtain 
within  a  curtain;  by  a  steel  curtain  of  security  within 
the  Iron  Curtain  the  Soviets  have  lowered  around 
"their"  Germany.  Every  road,  every  trail  into  the 
Erz  Gebirge  is  blocked  off  today.  Only  he  who 
bears  a  Russian  pass  can  enter. 

No  longer,  either,  are  the  towns  and  villages 
quaint  or  pleasant.  Aue,  Annaberg,  Johanngeorgen- 
stadt,  Joachimsthal,  the  places  described  by  the 
good  Dr.  Schmidt  with  such  relish,  now  have  all 
the  sedate  beauty  of  Klondike  shantytowns  during 
the  gold  rush.  Dirty  and  overcrowded,  hectic  and 
overpowering,  these  locked-off  towns  belong  to  a 
different  world  from  that  which  the  geographer 
knew.  In  this  new,  monstrously  ugly  world  sheds 
and  barracks,  tents  and  taverns  have  mushroomed 
up  to  obscure  the  quaint  old  buildings;  gray-faced, 
scabby-skinned  and  filthy  men  and  women  in  min- 


ing uniforms  have  replaced  the  ruddy,  friendly 
mountaineers. 

The  soft  and  forested  hills  and  valleys  are  cruelly 
scarred  with  the  clearings  for  some  200  mine  shafts. 
Trees  have  been  felled  wholesale  to  provide  wood 
for  pit  props,  wood  for  sheds  and  shanties,  wood 
for  the  grim  watchtowers  which  surround  each 
shaft,  wood  for  the  posts  of  the  endless  barbed- 
wire  fences. 

The  radium  fountains  of  Oberschlema  are  gone, 
too.  They  caved  in  when  Malzev  sank  his  first  ura- 
nium mine  just  a  few  yards  away  and  an  inexpertly 
set  explosive  blew  the  whole  area  to  bits.  The  toy- 
makers?  Evacuated,  so  that  miners — six  or  eight 
to  a  room,  men  and  women  billeted  indiscrimi- 
nately— could  be  brought  into  their  homes.  The 
placid  contentment?  Vanished  in  the  frenzy  of  ac- 
tivity which  has  accompanied  the  desperate  Soviet 
search  for  ore,  destroyed  by  the  manner  in  which 
Malzev  has  brutalized  the  lives  of  his  subjects. 

Wild  Activity  at  Abandoned  Mines 

And  the  tired  old  silver-mine  shafts,  their  mouths 
grown  over  with  mountain  vegetation?  Reopened, 
retunneled,  reworked,  expanded  and  then  again 
abandoned  in  wild  spurts  of  effort  which  until  re- 
cently resembled  nothing  so  much  as  the  project 
of  a  huge  colony  of  demented  ants. 

In  only  one  brief  sentence,  more  ironic  than  he 
could  ever  have  foreseen,  does  Dr.  Schmidt's  de- 
scription of  1930  have  validity  today.  Describing 
the  heavy  snowfalls  which  blanketed  the  Ore 
Mountain  crests  and  recalling  the  long  cold  winters 
of  the  area,  the  Herr  Doktor  noted,  "The  Erz  Ge- 
birge is  often  called  the  Siberia  of  Saxony." 


That  name,  at  least,  could  be  no  more  up  to  dati 
— even  if  the  reason  is  no  longer  simply  a  climatic 
one.  Malzev's  mountains  have  become  indeed 
Saxonian  Siberia:  a  sinister,  isolated  wildernes: 
where  man  is  a  factor  of  production  and  not  a  hu 
man  being,  where  the  will  of  the  secret  police  is  su 
preme  and  where  the  rebellious  simply  disappear 

Even  with  the  Soviet  penchant  for  claiming  th< 
discovery  or  invention  of  practically  everything  un 
der  the  sun,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Russians  wil 
venture  to  take  credit  for  originally  finding  uraniurr 
in  the  Erz  Gebirge.   Records  show  that  as  early  ad 
1869  the  German  geologist  Krusch  had  extracted  i\ 
valuable  vein  of  greasy  blackish  pitchblende,  thtr 
ore  which  yields  uranium,  from  a  silver  mine  neaifc 
Annaberg.    Other  deposits  were  subsequently  duj| 
out  of  the  mines  at  Freiberg  and  Johanngeorgen- 
stadt. 

On  the  Czech  side  of  the  border,  scientists  have!, 
known  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  that  the  rich  sil-l 
ver  mines  at  Joachimsthal  (Jachymov)  contained!! 
radium  and  uranium  and  that  the  health-giving 
springs  contained  radioactive  salts.  It  was  from  the 
ore  of  Joachimsthal,  in  fact,  that  the  Curies  ex-< 
traded  the  first  radium,  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen-j: 
tury.  And  radium  and  uranium  had  been  dug  from! 
the  mines  in  small  quantities  for  use  in  research! 
steadily  until  the  Nazi  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1945 — following) 
America's  explosion  of  atom  bombs  over  Japan  andi 
the  disclosure  that  uranium  was  the  source  of  theirl 
awful  power — that  the  Erz  Gebirge  became  a  stra- 
tegic prize  of  highest  value.  It  was  a  prize  that 
dropped  neatly  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians  as 
their  conquering  armies  moved  into  the  area. 

In   October,    1945,   the   Soviet   ambassador  inl 


The  Busy  Correspondent 


Ernest  Leiser,  as  he  puts  it,  has  "been  lucky  enough"  to 
cover  many  of  the  major  European  news  events  since  the 
war.  They  include  the  Potsdam  Conference,  the  treason 
trial  of  Pierre  Laval,  the  Communist  coup  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  Italian  election  which  staved  off  seizure  of  that 
country  by  the  Reds,  the  development  of  the  split  between 
Marshal  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  Cominform,  and  the 
Berlin  blockade.  Leiser  and  his  wife  lived  in  Berlin  during 
the  entire  ten  and  a  half  months  of  the  blockade,  and 
their  young  child  is  a  "blockade  baby."  To  get  around  his 
"beat" — Germany — Leiser  flew  the  air  lift  almost  as 
often  as  the  Operation  Vittles  pilots  themselves.  During 
the  war  Leiser  served,  first,  as  a  French  interpreter  for 
United  States  Military  Intelligence  and,  later,  as  a  combat 
correspondent  for  Stars  and  Stripes.  He  won  a  Bronze 
Star  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre  but  came  near  being  court-martialed  for  going  through 
the  Red  lines  into  Berlin  while  the  Russians  were  fighting  to  capture  the  city.  He  has 
been  in  Europe  since  the  summer  of  1944,  except  for  a  six-month  return  to  his  prewar 
job  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Chicago  Herald- American.  In  1946,  as  a  civilian  this  time, 
he  again  joined  Stars  and  Stripes,  covering  Vienna  and  Berlin.  After  a  year,  he  became 
a  correspondent  for  Overseas  News  Agency.  Assignments  on  this  job  take  him  to  all 
the  news  hot  spots  of  Europe.  Leiser  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1921  and  was  raised 
in  Chicago  and  Gary,  Indiana.  After  studying  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he 
was  editor  of  the  Daily  Maroon,  he  joined  the  Chicago  City  News  Bureau,  working 
both  as  a  police  reporter  and  rewrite  man,  after  graduating  as  a  city  room  cub 
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By  ERNEST  LEISER 


Prague,  V.  A.  Zorin,  telephoned  late  one  night  to 
Zdenek  Fierlinger,  an  old  friend,  a  left-wing  So- 
cial Democrat  and  at  the  time  Prime  Minister  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

"Can  you  come  over  at  once?"  he  half  asked,  half 
ordered.  "I  have  a  message  from  Moscow  of  the 
utmost  importance." 

Fierlinger  hastened  to  the  Soviet  embassy.  There 
Zorin  informed  him  that  a  secret  treaty  had  been 
dratted  in  the  Kremlin;  that  Stalin  wanted  it  signed 
'and  sealed  within  forty-eight  hours. 

An  Unfair  Treaty  for  the  Czechs 

The  treaty  provided  that  the  Czechs  should 
"lend"  Russia  the  Joachimsthal  mines  for  five 
years,  to  be  run  under  Soviet  direction,  with  all 
ores  (except  a  limited  amount  of  medical  radium) 
to  be  shipped  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

This  summary  proposal  astounded  even  the  co- 
operative Fierlinger.  But  Zorin  pursued  the  point 
coldly.  Had  not  Czechoslovakia  been  liberated 
solely  due  to  the  might  and  sacrifice  of  the  Soviet 
Union?  Were  the  uranium  mines  too  high  a  price 
to  pay  for  that?  Russia  was  the  great  friend  and 
protector  of  the  Czechs;  was  it  not  the  duty  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  turn  to  make  this  critical  ore 
available  to  Stalin? 

Fierlinger  capitulated.  Strenuous  and  bitter  pro- 
tests from  his  five  vice-premiers  held  up  the  signing 
but  finally,  under  Soviet  bluster  and  blandishment, 
!a  treaty  was  signed — so  secretly  that  only  a  few 
'Cabinet  ministers  learned  of  it. 

A  few  weeks  later,  there  was  a  great  influx  of 
Soviet  army  "tourists"  into  the  tiny,  picturesque 
'spa  at  Joachimsthal.  A  month  or  so  after  that, 
without  explanation,  the  entire  area  was  blocked 
off  by  Czech  police  and  agents  of  the  MVD — 
Russia's  secret  police.  The  territory  was  placed 
"under  the  administration  of  the  Soviet  Union." 
German  prisoners  of  war  were  brought  in  by  the 
'thousands  and  the  first,  frantic  digging  began. 


On  the  German  side  of  the  mountains,  develop- 
ment moved  a  little  slower.  As  early  as  autumn, 
1945,  the  Russians  began  to  make  discreet  inquiries 
into  the  uranium-bearing  potential  of  the  Erz  Ge- 
birge;  they  even  "invited"  the  leading  physician  of 
Oberschlema  to  visit  Moscow,  where  for  several 
months  he  was  interrogated  about  the  possibility  of 
exploiting  the  pitchblende  in  the  area. 

Previous  appraisals  had  placed  the  entire  deposits 
of  the  Erz  Gebirge  at  between  800  and  1,500  tons 
of  pure  uranium;  geologists  and  mining  engineers 
estimated  that  perhaps  as  much  as  half  to  two  thirds 
of  that  had  already  been  dissipated  in  spasmodic 
digging  operations  (the  pitchblende  was  principally 
sought  for  coloring  ceramics)  up  to  World  War  II. 
It  wasn't  an  enormous  potential  yield,  but  it  was 
enough  to  supplement  the  atomic  resources  of  the 
Russians  considerably. 

It  was  also  enough — unless  their  own  research 
convinced  them  there  was  even  more  than  previ- 
ously estimated — finally  to  cause  the  Russians,  in 
the  summer  of  1946,  to  begin  mining  operations  at 
full  scale  and  full  speed.  The  first  drillings  were 
begun  in  late  July,  right  next  to  the  Kurhaus  in 
Oberschlema  where,  for  generations,  German 
burghers  had  taken  their  "radium  baths."  Other 
shafts  were  hastily  sunk — one  actually  in  the  town 
public  library — and  a  sudden,  summary  order  was 
issued: 

"Oberschlema  is  closed  to  German  patients. 
Henceforth  only  Soviet  personnel  will  be  admitted 
to  the  area  to  take  the  cure." 

Feverishly  in  the  months  that  followed,  slag  from 
the  old  silver-mine  shafts  throughout  the  area  was 
re-examined  and  reprocessed;  the  shafts  themselves 
were  re-explored  and  thrown  into  operation;  new 
shafts  were  frantically  sunk,  often  transecting  the 
old. 

From  the  moment  they  began  the  purposeful  ex- 
ploitation of  the  ore-bearing  rock,  the  Soviets  also 
clamped  a  lid  of  secrecy  on  their  operations  as  tight 
as  was  humanly  possible.    The  entire  Erz  Gebirge 
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was  swiftly  turned  into  a  vast  mining  camp,  to 
which  all  entrances  were  shut  off  to  the  outsider  by 
grim  Soviet  tommy  gunners  or  hard-eyed  German 
policemen.  Floodlights  bathed  the  mine  shafts  at 
night;  Russian  soldiers  and  technicians  barked  or- 
ders to  German  miners  and  construction  workers; 
the  sinister  agents  of  the  MVD  were  omnipresent. 

And,  just  a  year  after  the  first  shaft  was  sunk  in 
Oberschlema,  official,  legal  recognition  was  given 
to  the  fact  that  the  Erz  Gebirge  had  become  the 
domain  of  Wismut,  Incorporated. 

In  the  "Official  Announcements  of  the  Landkreis 
(county)  of  the  Aue"  for  July  17,  1947,  under  the 
title  of  "Court  Orders"  there  is  the  following  laconic 
entry: 

"B-33.  New  Registration.  Stated-owned  corpo- 
ration for  the  mining  and  processing  of  colored 
metals.  Wismut,  Aue.  Main  Offices:  Moscow. 
Purpose  of  enterprise:  The  exploitation  and  sale  of 
colored  metals,  in  the  territory  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
abroad.    Basic  capitalization:  50,000,000  rubles." 

Then  follows  a  list  of  the  five-men  board  of  man- 
agers. Three  of  them — Pavel  Sedichev,  Stefan 
Pachamov  and  N.  W.  Lirov — are  known  to  be  in 
Moscow.  The  fourth,  Mikhail  Mitrofanovich 
Malzev,  and  fifth,  Nikolai  Mikhailovich  Essakia, 
were  listed  as  being  in  Aue. 

"These  last-named  persons  are  entitled  to  repre- 
sent the  corporation,"  the  entry  notes  with  dry, 
legal  understatement. 

Heavy  Demands  i»n  Labor  Forces 

Behind  the  sealed-off  "state  within  a  state,"  the 
most  urgent  problem  from  the  beginning  was  to  re- 
cruit an  enormous  labor  force.  It  had  to  be  big,  if 
it  was  to  hack  away  at  the  Erz  Gebirge  fast  and  furi- 
ously enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Soviet 
physicists  then  desperately  working  to  create  an 
atom  bomb. 

To  entice  miners  to  Malzev's  mountains,  Wismut 
promised  wages  ranging  up  to  an  astronomic  2,000 
marks  a  month — eight  times  the 
pay  of  labor  elsewhere  in  Rus- 
sia's zone  of  occupation — and 
special  food  rations  higher  than 
any  other.  This  was  not  enough: 
especially  when,  through  chinks 
in  the  steel  curtain  of  security, 
reports  began  to  filter  out  that 
the  wages  were  not  actually  be- 
ing paid,  nor  the  food  issued, 
that  conditions  of  work  were 
primitive  and  dangerous  beyond 
belief,  that  the  brutal  pressure  to 
fill  impossible  "norms"  never  re- 
laxed. 

To  supplement  the  mining 
force,  then,  the  Russians  began 
to  draft  German  prisoners  of  war 
they  were  belatedly  repatriating 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  A  secret 
order  issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  in  Saxony  directed  labor 
offices  in  the  state  to  send  all 
returning  PWs  who  could  not 
prove  they  were  going  back  to  a 
specific  job  down  to  a  camp  in 
the  Erz  Gebirge.  There  they 
were  examined  to  find  if  they 
were  physically  able  to  work  in 
the  mines.  More  than  12,000 
were  drafted  in  this  manner.  It 
still  was  not  enough. 

Finally,  a  curt  command  went 
out  to  all  the  labor  offices  for  the 
entire  Soviet  zone:  Send  workers 
to  Aue.  Each  office  was  given  a 
quota  to  fill,  and  terse  letters 
were  sent  out  : 

(Continued  on  page  67) 
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Doris  with  Binj*  Crosby,  one  of  the  celebrities  who  have  inspired  her 
in  the  business  her  husband  falls  "more  lhaii  a  Utile  screwy."  Below, 
Doris   works   as   she   plays   with   her   fhihlren,   Jill    (left)    and    Bonnie 


TALENT 
EYE 


By  JOE  HYAMS 

Need  a  deer  pronto  for  a  TV  show?  A  child  wl 
sings  hass?  A  disk  jockey  with  a  sexy  voic« 
Call   on   Doris   Sharp's  sharp  wits — and   reh 


NOT  long  ago  in  New  York  City,  a  Columbia  Broadcasti 
System  television  director  faced  one  of  those  trying  n 
ments  which  are  the  hallmark  of  his  frenetic  craft, 
needed  a  trained  deer  for  an  appearance  in  an  afternoon  sho 
and  he  needed  one  right  away.  In  some  desperation,  the 
rector  picked  up  a  telephone  and  called  a  lady  named  Do 
Sharp.  Miss  Sharp  responded  with  characteristically  bri 
assurance. 

Speedily  she  assigned  the  problem  to  one  of  10  girls  s 
employs  for  just  such  crises.  The  girl  recalled  reading  a  Wall 
W'inchell  item  about  a  woman  who  gamboled  about  Manhatt 
with  a  pet  deer  in  tow.  She  checked  with  the  zoo  keeper 
Central  Park  and  learned  that  the  deer  was  fed  in  this  buco 
terrain  at  eight  every  morning.  Next  she  sped  to  the  park  a 
buttonholed  people  until  she  found  some  who  remembered 
deer  fancier  bounding  home  along  a  street  in  the  West  Fiftit 
A  canvass  of  doormen  in  the  area  narrowed  the  search  to  an  o 
brownstone  house  where  the  deer  was  found  in  the  baseme 
contentedly  munching  on  goldenrod.  Within  two  hours  t 
animal  punched  in  on  the  CBS  time  clock. 

In  the  converted  mid-Manhattan  apartment  building  whi 
houses  the  Doris  Sharp  Talent  Enterprises,  rush  calls  for  te 
visable  livestock  aren't  exactly  run-of-the-mill,  but  neither 
they  likely  to  shake  the  staff's  proverbial  aplomb.  At  any  m 
ment,  over  the  organization's  50  telephone  lines,  as  well  as 
mail  or  wire,  may  come  a  request  for  a  "seven-year-old  boy,  re 
head  preferred,  with  a  basso  prolundo  voice."  or  for  an  amaz 
with  a  baby  lisp,  or  a  stand-in  for  a  wedding,  or  a  Santa  Cla 
with  his  own  tuggable  beard,  or  a  man  who  can  wiggle  his  1 
ear  while  simultaneously  cocking  his  right.  An  extremely  hi 
batting  average  in  fulfilling  such  requests,  however  farfetche 
has  won  for  the  organization  repute  as  a  unique  clearinghou 
for  talent,  and  for  its  shrewd,  personable  boss  lady,  a  profitai 
growing  business. 

The  Doris  Sharp  Talent  Enterprises  are  a  three-prong 
affair  consisting  of  Registry  Casting,  Radio  Registry  and  t 
Children's  Talent  Registry. 

Radio  Registry,  with  which  Doris  launched  her  profitah 
career  1  2  years  ago,  is  an  elaborate  telephone-answering  ser 
ice,  taking  and  delivering  messages  for  some  2,000  clients- 
many  of  them  radio  actors  to  whom  missing  a  call  might  me; 
loss  of  a  lucrative  assignment.  Registry  Casting,  founded 
year  ago,  is  a  talent-finding  service;  for  a  fee  of  $16  a  ye; 
anyone  with  talent  of  one  sort  or  another  can  be  put  to  wor 
if  he  or  she  can  fit  the  bill  when  a  call  comes  for  that  talci 
Registry  Casting  does  not  cast;  it  merely  submits  names,  p 
tures  and  pertinent  information  about  its  clients  to  the  tale 
seeker,  who  then  makes  his  own  choice.  The  fledgling  Ch 
dren's  Talent  Registry  repeats  this  service  for  clients  aged  sev< 
to  fifteen. 

One  of  the  calls  Registry  Casting  has  received  since  its 
ception  in  the  summer  of  1 949  was  from  a  director  casting  vo 
parts  for  a  TV  commercial  sponsored  by  a  popular  dog  food 
wanted  an  actress  who  could  imitate  a  sexy  female  canine.  "Tl 
Mae  West  type,"  he  specified.     "Also  I  need  a  worn-out,  ui 
happy  Mr.  Wimple  voice  and  a  Mr.  Anthony  voice." 

The  operator  who  received  the  call  dug  into  the  files,  locate 
all  the  actors  and  actresses  who  did  animal  impersonation 
assembled  their  biographies  and  sent  them  to  the  director,  wr 
auditioned  them  and  chose  his  cast.  The  three  canine  imitato 
selected  paid  Registry  Casting  $2.50  apiece  as  service  fee  f< 
the  job  in  addition  to  their  yearly  fee  of  $16. 

Registry  Casting  now  has  among  faithful  users  of  its  servic< 
such  radio  and  TV  programs  as  the  Jimmy  Durante  and  Jac 
Benny  shows  (when  in  New  York),  The  Goldbergs,  Insit 
U.S.A..  Philco  Playhouse,  We  the  People,  International  Silvt 
Theatre,  Theatre  Guild  and  Stage  Door. 

Hazel  Shermet,  the  present  Miss  Duffy  on  Duffy's  Taver 
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The  Prize  Catch,      by  Douglass  Crockwell.  Number  45  in  the  series  "Home  Life  in  America.' 


JDeer  belongs. . .  enjoy  it 

In  this  home-loving  land  of  ours  ...  in  this  America  of  kindliness,  of 
friendship,  of  good-humored  tolerance  .  .  .  perhaps  no  beverages  are 
more  "at  home"  on  more  occasions  than  good  American  beer  and  ale. 
For  beer  and  ale  are  the  kinds  of  beverages  Americans  like.  They 
belong-to  pleasant  living,  to  good  fellowship,  to  sensible  moderation. 
And  our  right  to  enjoy  them,  this  too  belongs -to  our  own  American 
heritage  of  personal  freedom. 


AMERICA'S  BEVERAGE  OF  MODERATION 

United  States  Brewers  Foundation  .  .  .  Chartered  1862 
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Hever  neglect 
a  blister-. 


The  tiniest  injury  can  become  in- 
fected. Never  take  a  chance! 

Always  use  BAND-AID*— the  only 
adhesive  bandage  that  gives  you  all 
this  protection: 


'   BAND  AID 


Sure-stick 
adhesive 


Stay-neat  edges 

Super-absorbent 
gauze  pad 

Safety-sealed  envelopes 
with  easy  to  open 
tear  string 

100%  STERILE 


Caution:  Not  all  adhesive  band- 
ages are  BAND-AID.  Only  Johnson 
&  Johnson  makes  BAND-AID  — 
used  by  more  families  and  doctors 
than  all  other  brands  combined. 

Always  look  for  the 
name  on  the  box 


*BAND-A1D  MEANS  MADE  BY 


got  her  job  through  Registry  Casting.  Ac- 
tor-producer Ed  Gardner  flew  up  from 
Puerto  Rico,  where  the  show  is  produced, 
to  look  for  the  right  type  of  character.  He 
outlined  his  requirements:  an  attractive 
girl  of  about  twenty-eight  with  a  Brooklyn 
accent  who  would  be  at  home  in  Duffy's 
emporium.  Registry  Casting's  files  turned 
up  80  actresses  who  listed  Brooklynese 
among  their  assets.  From  the  80  the  group 
was  whittled  to  32  who  fitted  Gardner's 
requirements.  An  audition  was  arranged 
and  within  24  hours  the  new  Miss  Duffy  was 
winging  her  way  to  San  Juan. 

Four-star  show-business  personalities  are 
not  the  only  ones  to  employ  the  Sharp  wits. 
Because  literally  anybody  with  a  legitimate 
casting  problem  can  call  on  Registry  Cast- 
ing, businessmen  frequently  use  it.  An  in- 
fants'-wear  manufacturer  decided  to  use  a 
girl  of  Jane  Russell  proportions  to  wear  one 
of  his  three-cornered  pants  and  tops,  called 
a  Magi-Creeper,  and  pose  for  publicity  pic- 
tures at  the  opening  of  his  new  line.  The 
properly  constructed  candidate  was  located 
and  garnered  hundreds  of  dollars  of  free 
publicity  for  the  delighted  diaperer. 

Registry  Casting  also  serves  nontheatrical 
out-of-town  organizations  who  on  occasion 
may  require  lady  magicians,  flagpole  sitters 
or  svelte  swamis  who  will  not  only  look  at 
the  stars  but  be  good-looking  too.  A  Dallas 
radio  station,  tired  of  the  rugged  tones  of  its 
local  announcers,  telegraphed  for  a  disk 
jockey  with  a  voice  of  the  "come  with  me  to 
the  Casbah"  variety,  and  got  its  man. 

Registry  Casting  was  stumped  only 
once.  A  New  Jersey  promoter  required 
a  tribe  of  Indians  to  advance-oallyhoo  a 
circus.  Miss  Sharp's  staff  was  able  to 
round  up  only  five  Indians  in  the  few  hours 
alloted  to  them,  but  the  five  made  up  in 
quality  what  they  lacked  in  quantity:  they 
were  full-blooded  Cherokee  of  noble 
lineage. 

No  hearts-and-flowers  character,  the 
petite  Miss  Sharp  guards  her  territory  like  a 
mama  cat  its  kittens.  Behind  the  deep 
brown  eyes  set  in  a  pink  and  white  face  lies 
a  quick-thinking  mechanism  that  knows 
when  to  compromise  and  when  to  jab  the 
gloved  fist.  A  Hollywood  promoter  who 
tried  to  lap  up  some  of  the  milk  in  the 
talent-casting  field  felt  Miss  Sharp's  claws. 
Hearing  that  he  planned  to  buy  up  a  would- 
be  competitor,  she  swiftly  bought  out  the 
other  agency  and  absorbed  it  as  part  of 
her  offices.  The  promoter  returned  to  the 
Sunset  Strip  a  confirmed  woman  hater,  and 
Doris  made  the  new  agency  run  at  a  profit. 
As  she  tells  the  tale  her  eyes  sparkle,  and  she 
recalls  a  bit  of  advice  her  father  gave  her. 

"Dad  used  to  say  if  you  can't  beat  them 
with  your  brains,  use  your  fists  and  if  that 
doesn't  work,  pick  up  a  rock."  Doris  fluffed 
a  ruffle  on  her  blouse.  "1  found  out  early 
in  life  that  only  fools  fight  with  rocks  so  I 
used  my  head." 

Her  First  Job  in  New  York 

Doris'  father,  a  wealthy  Londoner,  emi- 
grated to  Alabama  with  his  family  in  the 
twenties.  He  died  bankrupt  in  1928,  leaving 
his  teen-age  daughter  to  shift  for  herself. 
Fresh  out  of  boarding  school,  she  headed 
for  New  York  and  a  $  1 2.50-a-week  job  sell- 
ing Teddy  bears  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  de- 
partment store.  Her  talents  brought  her  to 
the  attention  of  vice-president  Louis  Gim- 
bel,  who  asked  her  to  take  over  buying  for 
the  department.  Doris  declined,  explaining 
that  buying  toys  was  not  her  aim  in  life. 

Gimbel  liked  her  spunk  and  sent  her  to 
CBS  to  see  William  Paley,  who  needed  a 
glib,  good-looking  receptionist.  Doris  was 
hired  at  $30  a  week  and  for  the  next  eight 
years  held  the  same  job. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  one  central 
point  through  which  a  radio  actor  could 
be  reached,  and  a  program  director's  blood 
pressure  was  constantly  a-boil  as  he  tried 
to  cast  a  role  or  locate  an  announcer  for  a 
spot  news  broadcast.  As  a  receptionist, 
Doris  had  a  combination  Hedda  Hopper, 
Sherlock  Holmes,  and  Dunninger-the-Men- 
tal  Marvel  job. 

Then,  one  fateful  day— May  6,  1936 — 


she  proved  her  mettle.  She  was  just  leaving 
for  lunch  when  lights  on  her  switchboard 
began  to  flash.  Anxious  voices  were  calling 
for  Ted  Husing.  The  dirigible  Hinden- 
burg  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  and  ex- 
plosion just  as  it  was  about  to  tie  up  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station  in  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey. 
CBS  was  trying  to  locate  Husing  to  describe 
the  holocaust  to  the  world. 

Doris  tried  Husing's  home,  favorite 
haunts  and  eating  places,  but  without  suc- 
cess. She  knew  he  had  been  squiring  ac- 
tress Betty  Lawford  so  she  dashed  to  the 
Ethel  Barrymore  Theatre  where,  in  the  play 
The  Women,  Miss  Lawford  was  at  the  time 
playing  a  scene  which  required  her  to  be 
soaking  in  a  bathtub  on  stage.  Doris  re- 
layed her  query  via  another  actress  about 
to  walk  on  for  a  two-line  speech.  Miss 
Lawford  reported  back  that  Husing  was 
with  the  late  Mark  Hellinger  at  his  apart- 
ment. Doris  called  Hellinger's  home,  but 
the  author  had  left  word  that  he  was  not  to 
be  disturbed.  "Tell  him  it's  a  Hollywood 
call,''  ordered  the  astute  Doris,  well  know- 


8>&twi/ 


"Tell    Ann    not    to    hurry — 
we  aren't  going  anywhere!" 

COLLIER'S  BO    BROWN 


ing  Hellinger's  fondness  for  West  Coast 
loot.  Hellinger  got  on  the  phone — and 
Doris  got  her  man. 

It  occurred  to  Doris  that  the  service  she 
had  just  performed  for  Husing  was  im- 
portant not  only  to  him  but  to  CBS.  The 
realization  prodded  her  to  action.  She 
batted  out  an  outline  of  her  projected  idea 
and  showed  it  to  Orson  Welles  and  a  few 
others  at  the  radio  station.  Welles  eagerly 
signed  up  and  so  did  the  rest  of  the  cast. 
Armed  with  a  $300  loan  from  Louis  Gim- 
bel, a  fistful  of  clients  and  faith  in  her  own 
ability,  Doris  quit  her  job. 

Radio  Registry  was  started  in  May,  1937, 
in  a  single  room  on  42nd  Street  with  Marge 
Berry,  Doris'  girl  Friday  (who  is  still  with 
her)  on  the  phone  while  Doris  rounded  up 
clients. 

From  its  shoestring  beginning  Radio 
Registry  has  grown  and  expanded  so  that 
it  now  tentacles  the  entire  fields  of  radio 
and  TV.  Since  1937  it  has  boasted  such 
famous  clients  as  Orson  Welles,  Jennifer 
Jones,  Richard  Widmark,  Ted  Husing, 
Celeste  Holm,  Keenan  Wynn,  Paul  Douglas 
and  Bob  Walker.  Bing  Crosby  has  been 
one  of  Doris'  boosters,  and  an  autographed 
picture  of  him  hangs  on  her  office  wall. 
Most  of  Radio  Registry's  name  stars  started 
with  the  service  in  the  days  when  they 
needed  every  job  they  could  get. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  calls,  Radio 
Registry  operators   receive  countless  calls 


that  come  under  the  heading  of  "persi 
and  include  such  items  as  bringing  mill 
to    Grand    Central    for    a    mother-inl 
Then   there   was   the   day    Kenny   Del 
called;  he  was  too  busy  to  buy  a  dresl 
his    mother    on    Mother's    Day.      W|| 
Registry  please  help?    (Kenny  didn't  kL 
his  mother's  size,  he  only  knew  she 
"oh-so-o-big").     The  dress  was  duly 
chased  and  delivered. 

Locating  an  Actress  at  Sea 

In  Radio  Registry's  early  days,  Oj 
Welles  called  from  Europe  asking  for  i 
named  Mercedes  McCambridge  to  rep 
him  in  Rome.  Mercedes,  who  was  to  g 
to  win  the  1949  Academy  Award  for| 
best  supporting  role  in  All  the  King's  ] 
had  left  with  her  husband  on  a  trl 
steamer  for  Haiti.  After  trying  all  f 
steamship  lines  the  operator  located  I 
vacationing  couple  on  a  ship  in  the  Atlaj 
She  cabled  Mercedes  to  contact  Welles,  j 
this  service  Miss  McCambridge  paidl 
addition  to  her  regular  $9  monthly  seil 
fee,  $7  for  the  cable  from  Registry  ami 
cents  for  the  calls  to  the  steamship  c| 
panies. 

Radio  Registry  operators  must  keep 
on  their  clients,  know  their  intimate  sed] 
(but  never  tell  them),  and  be  able  to[ 
their  finger  on  them  at  a  moment's  no 
Many  an  operator  has  faced  the  prof 
of  deciding  whether  to  tell  Mrs.  Br 
where  Mr.  Brown  really  is.  Discrel 
usually  wins  out  over  truth. 

Aside  from  trying  to  keep  many  o; 
temperamental  charges  from  crashing 
the  marital  rocks,  Radio  Registry  alsol 
at  least  one  patched  marriage  to  its  en 
One  actor  got  a  Registry  operator  to 
his  estranged  wife  every  hour  and  tell ' 
he  was  still  in  love  with  her  and  wante> 
see  her  again.  When  the  calls  were  step 
up  to  half-hour  intervals  she  agreed. 
Registry  girl  doesn't  know  what  happei 
but  she  does  know  that  the  couple  is  li- 
the same  phone  number  again. 

The  girls  who  work  in  the  phone  roor 
Doris  Sharp  Talent  Enterprises  take  tf 
sands  of  calls  a  year.  Each  girl  must  be  ; 
to  handle  at  least  five  phone  lines  at  oi 
keeping  five  separate  conversations  gc 
at  the  same  time.  The  phones  have  di 
wires  into  many  of  the  advertising  agenc 
networks  and  eating  places  where  clients 
likely  to  be  found. 

The  role  of  guiding  force  of  all  this  he 
activity  would  seem  enough  for  any  wor 
without  trying  to  combine  with  it  a  husb; 
and  two  children — Jill  and  Bonnie.  But 
for  the  indefatigable  Doris  Sharp,  v.  he 
married  and  the  mother  of  two.  Her  hi 
band.  George  W.  Smith,  an  insurance  c 
sultant  and  broker,  considers  her  busir 
"more  than  a  little  screwy." 

Mr.  Smith  particularly  remembers 
day  before  Jill,  their  first  child,  was  be 
Radio  Registry  had  just  moved  into  lar 
quarters,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  unint 
rupted  service  for  their  clients,  everyone, 
eluding  Doris,  was  on  the  phones.  Ma 
Berry  begged  Doris  to  go  home. 

"I  told  her  if  she  didn't  go  I'd  call  Geo:( 
and  have  him  come  down  and  get  hci 
Marge  says  wryly.  "But  she  would 
budge.  Finally  I  called  George  and 
came  after  her  in  a  raging  fury.  Instead! 
taking  her  home  he  took  her  straight  to  li 
hospital.    Jill  was  born  later  that  night." 

George  was  so  upset  that  Doris  promii 
her  next  baby's  birth  would  be  a  more  I 
surely  one.  In  preparation  for  the  evi 
she  had  a  telephone  with  four  switches  i 
stalled  at  home  so  she  could  remain  in  c<l 
stant  touch  with  the  office. 

All  went  well  until  the  day  one  of  her  gi| 
called  with  a  problem  that  appeared  i 
possible  even  for  Doris  Sharp.  An  actor 
a  CBS  show  that  ended  at  eight-thirty  v 
due  on  an  NBC  show  starting  at  eight-thir 
Doris  achieved  a  neat  feat  of  dual  delive 
She  hired  a  private  ambulance  to  siren  I 
actor  through  traffic  to  the  studio  six  bloc| 
away — and  then  had  the  ambulance  take  I 
on  to  the  hospital  in  time  for  the  arriva 
her  second  child.  the  1 
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er.  His  marriage  blew  up.  Remarried 
New  York  designer,  and  convinced  that 
vas  through  on  the  stage,  he  rented  a 
:e  at  Ojai.  California,  75  miles  north- 

of  Los  Angeles,  and  at  the  age  of 
ty-three  started  all  over  again. 

toted   a    heavy   flatiron   around    for 
ths  to  limber  up  his  arm;  went  to  Los 

les  and  vainly  tried  his  hand  at  the 
:ry  repair,  grocery  and   laundry   busi- 

;  was  turned  down  for  service  in  the 
:d  forces;  and  after  venturing  into  ra- 
work  in  the  Southwest,  screwed  up  his 
age  to  tackle  New  York  again.  He  got 
t>  at  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 

and  after  two  years  worked  up  to  pro- 
r  assignments  on  the  Lucky  Strike  Hit 
de  and  Mr.  District  Attorney. 
;rrer  moved  to  the  Coast  in  1943  and 
ed  up  his  theatrical  career  more  or  less 
re  he  had  left  off,  amicably  dissolving 
econd  marriage  and  remarrying  his  first 

le  biggest  influence  on  him  since  he 
e  to  Hollywood,  Ferrer  thinks,  was  his 
acts  with  the  late  David  Wark  Grif- 
pioneer  of  modern  film  techniques.  Fer- 
net him  through  a  mutual  friend.  Herb 
ne,  a  studio  publicity  man.  Griffith. 
was  living  in  retirement,  took  a  liking 
errer.  For  over  a  year,  at  weekly  ses- 
i  attended  by  such  old-time  stars  as 
an  and  Dorothy  Gish  and  Mary  Pick- 
Griffith  ran  off  his  classic  pictures, 
yzing  them  for  Ferrer, 
kfel  was  so  absorbed,"  Sterne  says  in 
liking  tribute  to  Griffith,  "that  I  can't 
ember   him   picking   up   the   telephone 

fter  a  year  at  Columbia  as  a  dialogue  di- 
br — an  assistant  who  rehearses  actors 
Iheir  lines  and  movements — Ferrer 
ked  up  to  full  direction  of  a  low-budget 
icture.  Girl  of  the  Limberlost.     It  was 

at  day.    Griffith  himself  was  dissuaded 
being  on  hand  only  on  Mel's  plea  that 

mild  collapse  with  nervousness  under 
leye  of  the  master. 

The  studio  hated  me  because  I  ran  four 
>  over  the  12-day  schedule  on  the  pic- 
Ferrer  says.  "But  it  made  more 
ley  than  any  other  B  picture  they'd  had 
ve  sears." 

ut  after  Griffith's  tutelage.  Ferrer  palled 
ire  the  prospect  of  making  a  succession 
n  mj  he  launched  into  a  complicated 
^>le-game,  still  in  progress,  under  which 
las  made  his  way  as  an  actor  while  con- 
ally  plotting  to  get  established  as  a  di- 
or. 

I'm  a  screaming  schizoid."  he  says.  "At 
■t  I'm  an  introvert.    I've  just  cultivated 

xtrovert  exterior.  I  curl  up  inside  and 
ze  when  I  have  to  act.  I  much  prefer 
ng  on  the  side  lines  and  trying  to  get  the 

But  of  other  people." 

A  Dual  Personality  at  Work 

/ith  one  side  of  his  dual  personality,  he 
cted  Jose  Ferrer  in  Cyrano  on  Broad- 
',  put  in  two  years  directing  screen  tests 
David  O.  Selznick.  along  with  organiz- 
the  La  Jolla  Playhouse  as  an  outlet  for 
ccupied  Selznick  stars;  assisted  John 
d  in  the  production  of  The  Fugitive,  and 
ihed  up  Howard  Hughes'  Corsican-feud 
ure  Vendetta  after  the  ruggedly  indi- 
aalistic  impresario  had  hired  and  fired 
:e  other  directors. 

D  his  other  guise,  Ferrer  starred  on 
■way  in  Strange  Fruit,  produced  by 
c  Ferrer;  played  the  lead  in  Lost  Bound- 
is,  a  quasi-documentary  detailing  the 
t  story  of  a  Negro  doctor  in  New  Hamp- 
e  who  for  20  years  passed  as  white:  and, 
nonstrating  his  versatility,  played  a  so- 
y  cutup,  along  with  Joan  Fontaine  and 
berl  Ryan  in  Born  to  Be  Bad. 
'I  had  been  acting,"  he  says  in  half- 
ilogetic  explanation  of  his  double-jointed 
eer,  "just  to  get  the  directing."  His  plan 
malely  was  successful,  in  bringing  him 
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the  job  of  directing  The  Secret  Fury,  a  mys- 
tery melodrama  made  by  Jack  Skirball, 
head  of  an  independent  producing  unit  at 
RKO.  Ferrer  gave  the  picture  some  indi- 
vidualistic touches,  including  a  realistic  jazz 
jam  session,  in  which  he  put  Dave  Barbour, 
the  swing  guitarist,  in  his  first  movie  role. 
An  unidentified  extra  in  the  scene,  put  in 
"for  good  luck,"  is  Jose  Ferrer. 

On  the  strength  of  The  Secret  Fury,  Fer- 
rer figured  he  might  wangle  a  directing  job 
from  Hughes,  who  since  their  Vendetta  deal 
had  acquired  control  of  RKO. 

Howard  Hughes  Was  Surprised 

When  he  called  on  Hughes,  he  found  the 
producer  had  just  seen  his  comic  perform- 
ance in  Born  to  Be  Bad. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me,"  Hughes  asked, 
"that  you  were  an  actor?" 

"Well,  1  wasn't  exactly  trying  to  keep  it 
from  anybody,"  Ferrer  told  him.  "Haven't 
you  seen  Lost  Boundaries?" 

"No,"  Hughes  said.    "What's  that?" 

"When  he  saw  the  picture,"  Ferrer  adds, 
"he  almost  fell  out  of  those  gray  flannel 
pants."' 

There  ensued  a  long  talk  between  Hughes 
and  Ferrer  over  whether  he  should  be  an 
actor  or  a  director.  They  finally  compro- 
mised on  a  seven-year  directing-acting 
contract,  although  it  does  not  specify  any 
directing  assignments.  So  Mel  is  still  won- 
dering where  he  stands  in  his  seesaw  bat- 
tle to  get  behind  the  camera  instead  of  in 
front  of  it. 

Despite  his  turbulent  professional  exist- 
ence. Ferrer  manages  to  lead  a  fairly  nor 
mal  family  life,  getting  home  at  least  half 
the  time  for  dinner,  and  averaging  about 
six  hours'  sleep  a  night.  The  Ferrers,  who 
have  two  children,  live  in  a  small,  modernis- 
tic house  near  the  ocean  in  Santa  Monica. 
In  his  infrequent  moments  of  relaxation. 
Ferrer  likes  to  concoct  gags.  Sobersided 
male  guests  at  his  house  have  been  cere- 
moniously presented  with  elaborate  pack 
ages  that  turn  out  to  contain  red  satin, 
can-can-girl  garter  belts. 

Ferrer  turned  the  final  performances  of 
Petticoat  Fever,  the  closing  La  Jolla  play 
last  summer,  into  bedlam  by  injecting  hall 
the  residents  of  the  town  into  the  last  scene 
in  outfits  ranging  from  polar  bear  skins  to 
divers'  suits  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
airplane  battle  sound  recording  from  Com- 
mand Decision. 

One  day  during  the  filming  of  Vendetta 
when  Billy  Josephy,  an  agent,  was  on  the 
set.  Ferrer  asked  him  to  talk  with  a  fanati- 
cally ambitious  Italian  character  actor 
who'd  been  pestering  him.  After  15  min- 
utes of  incoherent  and  exasperating  con- 
versation uhich  had  Josephy  reduced  nearly 
to  a  state  of  nervous  collapse,  the  in- 
truder was  triumphantly  unmasked,  from 
beneath  several  layers  of  make-up,  as  Jose 
Ferrer. 

Mel's  friends  are  divided  between  the 
oldest  and  the  newest  contingents  in  Hoi 
lywood.  A  gathering  at  his  house  is  likely 
to  turn  up  such  an  assorted  group  as  Alida 
Valli,  Louis  Jourdan  and  Christian  Rel 
leen  on  the  one  hand,  and  Clifton  Webb. 
Constance  Collier  and  Charlie  Chaplin  on 
the  other. 

Among  Ferrer's  intimates,  there  are  two 
schools  of  thought  about  his  future.  One  is 
that,  under  the  laws  of  centrifugal  force,  he 
is  liable  to  fly  apart  or  fission  at  any  time. 
The  other  school  is  confident  that,  with  so 
many  irons  in  the  fire,  he  can't  miss  setting 
the  world  ablaze  with  one  of  them. 

When  he  set  off  for  Mexico  for  two 
months  of  location  work  on  The  Brave 
Bulls,  his  wife  expressed  natural  concern 
about  his  getting  hurt. 

"Don't  worry  about  old  Lanky  Bones." 
Gregory  Peck  reassured  her  in  a  cable 
from  England.  "He'll  be  all  right— if  he 
just  doesn't  insist  on  fighting  two  bulls  at 


once. 
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TO  THE  WORLD,  A  PLEDC 


On  the  occasion 

of  Goodyear's  building  its 

500,000,000th  tire 

This  year  Goodyear  will  pass  a  great  produc- 
tion milestone. 

For  before  1950  is  over,  Goodyear  —  alone  among 
all  rubber  companies — will  have  built  its  five  hun- 
dred millionth  pneumatic  motor  vehicle  tire. 

Think  of  it— a  half  billion  tires! 

Lined  up  tread-to-tread,  that's  more  than  enough 
tires  to  reach  around  the  earth  at  the  equator 
nine  times! 


As  anyone  in  the  industry  will  attest,  this  rep- 
resents a  tremendous  production  achievement. 

But  it  represents  something  else,  too  —  some- 
thing deeper  and  more  significant. 

For  it  clearly  reflects  a  world-wide  confidence  in 
Goodyear  and  Goodyear  products. 

Inescapably,  it  stands  to  reason  that  Goodyear 
could  not  have  won  this  confidence— and  held  it 
year  after  year  after  year — unless  Goodyear  had 
repeatedly  led  the  industry  in  tire  improvements, 
and  had  established  a  world-spanning  reputation 
for  quality  and  reliability. 

On  the  occasion  of  building  its  500,000,000th 
tire,  Goodyear  makes  this  simple  and  sincere 


pledge  to  the  world  . . . 

We  shall  see  to  it  —  by  constant,  restless  j 
unflagging  effort — that  in  years  to  come,  el 
years  past,  Goodyear  will  build  tires  of  inc 
parable  quality,  tires  without  peer  at  horn  \ 
abroad.  The  entire  Goodyear  organization  red  j 
cates  itself  to  making  sure  that  all  Good  i 
products  are  better  today  than  they  were  ye  ' 
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THE      GR EAT 


TO  THE   MAN,  A  TRIBUTE 


ay,  better  tomorrow  than. they  are  today. 

And  on  this  occasion,  Goodyear  also  pays  a  trib- 
te.  Our  tribute  is  to  Paul  W.  Litchfield. 

In  1900,  Mr.  Litchfield— then  a  tall,  quiet- 
>oken  young  engineer — came  to  Goodyear  as 
lant  superintendent  in  charge  of  all  production, 
ie  personally  designed  and  built  Goodyear's  first 
itomobile  tire.  And  down  through  the  years, 


YEAR 


Mr.  Litchfield  has  been  responsible,  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  virtually  all  of  Goodyear's  tire- 
building  achievements. 

But  Mr.  Litchfield  has  helped  Goodyear  to 
build  a  great  deal  more  than  tires  alone.  His  wis- 
dom, courage  and  integrity  have  been  deeply  in- 
fluential in  building  the  Goodyear  organization 
itself,  and  in  giving  it  the  character  it  has  today. 

Since  1930,  Mr.  Litchfield  has  been  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Goodyear.  And  this  month  marks  the 
50th  anniversary  of  his  coming  to  Goodyear. 

His  associates  find  it  a  gratifying  coinci- 
dence that  this  anniversary  falls  in  the  year  when 
Goodyear  will  achieve  the  triumph  of  building  its 
500,000,000th  pneumatic  motor  vehicle  tire. 


Karsh.  Ottawa 

In  1900,  when  Mr.  Litchfield  came  to  Goodyear  as  a 
recent  M.I.T.  graduate  (left),  Goodyear  had  one 
small,  shed-like  plant  in  Akron,  and  a  total  of  176 
employees.  Today  Mr.  Litchfield  heads  a  Goodyear 
organization  that  has  70,000  employees,  and  operates 
36  plants  in  16  countries  around  the  globe. 
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Grandfathers  Pal 


By  CHARLES  EINSTEIN 


MY  FATHER  used  to  insist  that  his  father 
could  write  only  four  words  of  readable 
English.  These  four  words  were,  "Your  Pal, 
Babe  Ruth."  According  to  my  father,  my  grandfa- 
ther used  to  pen  the  words  flourishingly  on  new 
baseballs  which  he  sold  in  the  combination  pawn- 
shop and  dry-goods  store  he  owned  in  Boston  in 
the  early  1930s.  The  Babe's  signature  often  brought 
double  the  price  of  a  new  ball  even  in  those  de- 
pression times,  and  my  grandfather  boasted  that  he 
never  undersold  his  competitors. 

He  was  essentially  an  honest  man,  however,  and 
it  was  a  source  of  pain  to  him  that  his  eldest  son 
should  hold  his  traffic  in  autographed  balls  in  such 
dim  regard. 

Grandfather  was  from  the  old  country,  a  native 
of  the  Vilna  sector  which  in  his  youth  was  the  east- 
ern border  of  Russia.  He  could  never  write  or  read 
English  worth  a  damn,  but  he  was  quick  to  learn  to 
speak  the  tongue;  and  he  was  never  so  eloquent  as 
when  he  argued  with  my  father  about  Babe  Ruth 
autographs. 

"It  will  make  you  interest  to  know,"  Grandfather 
would  say,  his  voice  dripping  with  scorn,  "we  per- 
sonally acquainted,  Babe  Ruth  and  myself." 

"Sure,"  my  father  would  say.  "You  were  or- 
phans together  in  Baltimore." 

"He  came  to  the  store,"  Grandfather  said. 

"Sure,"  my  father  said.  "He  came  to  the  store. 
He  wanted  to  pawn  a  bat." 

"No,"  Grandfather  said.  "Babe  Ruth  never 
pawned  a  bat.  An  acquaintance  was  mutual, 
brought  him.  As  a  favor,  personally  he  signed  the 
baseballs." 

My  father  laughed.  "He  must  have  stayed  a  long 
time.   He  signed  every  ball  you  ever  sold." 

"That's  a  false  lie,"  Grandfather  said.  "Most  of 
the  balls  he  did  not  sign.  If  it  was  me  sign,  why  do 
I  sell  any  baseballs  without  writing?  Why  don't  I 
take  the  extra  balls  and  write  Ty  Cobb?" 

"Because  you  can't  spell  Ty  Cobb." 

That  was  the  way  the  arguments  went. 

The  business  was  settled,  finally,  through  a  wholly 
plausible  coincidence.  The  Yankees  happened  to  be 


in  Boston  playing  the  Red 
Sox  at  Fenway  Park  the 
day  after  Grandfather  sold 
the  next-to-last  Babe  Ruth 
ball  at  the  store. 

He  came  home  at  night 
with  the  last  ball  in  his 
pocket. 

"It's  for  him,"  he  an- 
nounced, indicating  me.  I 
was  four  years  old  and  had 
never  seen  a  baseball  game. 
Neither  had  Grandfather, 
but  we  knew  all  about  Babe 
Ruth  from  the  arguments 
that  raged  over  the  family 
hearth  in  the  two-story 
house  we  had  on  Orkney 
Road  in  Brookline. 

"You  shouldn't  do  that 
to  your  grandson,"  my  fa- 
ther said.  "He  doesn't  want 
the  ball." 

I  told  him  that  I  wanted 
the  ball. 

"Babe  Ruth  didn't  sign 
it,"  my  father  said.  "It  was 
Grandpa." 

"It  was  Babe  Ruth," 
Grandpa  said.  He  tossed 
the  ball  in  the  air  and 
caught  it.  "See,  it  says  Your 
Pal,  Babe  Ruth." 

My  father  drew  himself 
up.  "All  right,"  he  said. 
"Tomorrow's  Saturday." 

"All  right,"  my  grandfa- 
ther said. 
"The  Yankees  are  at  Fen- 
way Park,"  my  father  said.  "Babe  Ruth  too.  We're 
going  to  the  game.  The  three  of  us." 

My  grandfather  looked  down  at  me.  "He 
wouldn't  understand  it." 

"He'll  understand  it,"  my  father  said.  "He'll  un- 
derstand it  when  we  go  on  the  field  and  ask  Babe 
Ruth  did  he  sign  that  baseball." 
"They  don't  let  you  on  the  field." 
"For  somebody  who  never  saw  a  game,"  my  fa- 
ther said,  "you  know  a  lot  all  of  a  sudden." 
"They  don't  let  you  on  the  field." 
"Then  we'll  go  in  the  clubhouse  after  the  game." 
"They  won't  let  you  in  there." 
"Sure  they  will,"  my  father  said.   His  voice  was 
honey.  "You  and  the  Babe  are  acquainted." 
My  grandfather  looked  right  at  him. 
We  went  to  the  game.  .  .  . 

I  don't  remember  much  about  the  game  itself. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  years  that  ballplayers  wore 
numbers,  and  I  remember  that  Babe  Ruth  was 
number  3.  Lou  Gehrig  was  number  4,  but  I'm  not 
sure  whether  I  recall  that  from  that  day  or  found 
out  later. 

One  thing  I  do  remember  was  the  point  late  in 
the  game  when  my  father  announced,  with  a  se- 
raphic smile,  that  he  was  an  unsung  but  mighty 
magician.  To  prove  this,  he  said,  he  would  wave 
his  arm  once,  and  everybody  watching  the  game 
would  stand  up. 

This  amused  my  grandfather.  "Magician,"  he 
said,  and  laughed. 

Then  my  father  waved  his  arm  and  everybody 
stood  up.   Everybody  except  Grandfather. 
"You  see?"  my  father  said. 
Grandfather  said,  "I  didn't  stand  up." 
"You  don't  count,"  my  father  said.  He  could  see 
Grandfather  was  impressed. 

Grandfather  ran  his  tongue  over  his  upper  lip,  as 
he  always  did  when  in  thought,  and  said,  "Make 
them  sit  down." 

"Wait  a  minute."  My  father  waited,  as  if  for 
dramatic  effect,  and  then  waved  his  arm  again.  Ev- 
erybody sat  down. 

It  was  six  or  seven  years  before  I  identified  this 


occult  achievement  with  the  seventh-inning  stretch, 
that  universal  American  custom  by  which  fans  ev- 
erywhere rise  and  stretch  their  limbs  for  about  a 
minute  while  the  teams  are  changing  sides. 

But  I  believe  Grandfather  died  without  ever 
finding  out  what  my  father  had  pulled  that  day,  and 
for  the  remainder  of  the  game  he  seemed  to  ■ 
brooding  about  it. 

He  did  not  brighten  any  as  my  father  led  us  down 
the  concrete  ramps  to  the  Yankees'  dressing  room 
under  the  stands,  after  the  game.  We  got  there, 
and  a  uniformed  guard  looked  at  us  coldly. 

"Something?"  he  said. 

"Excuse,"  Grandfather  said.  "Open  the  door, 
please,  we  wanted  to  see  somebody." 

"How  nice,"  the  guard  said.  "And  who  could 
the  somebody  be?  Babe  Ruth?" 

"Yes,  please,"  my  grandfather  said.  "He  is  my 
acquaintance."  He  fished  in  his  pocket  and  brought 
out  the  ball.  "See  how  he  wrote." 


THE  guard  looked  at  the  ball.    He  shook  his  j 
head,  uncertainly.   My  grandfather  had  an  in-  i 
spiration.  "You  would  like  to  have  this  ball?" 

"Say,"  the  guard  said,  and  took  the  ball.   The 
transaction  was  quicker  than  most  in  which  my 
grandfather  took  part.   The  door  opened  and 
went  inside. 

The  Yankee  players  were  shuttling  back 
forth  from  the  shower. 

"Go  ahead,"  my  father  said,  "which  one  is  B 
Ruth?" 

"I  can't  tell  good  without  my  glasses,"  Gram 
father  said. 

"All  right."  My  father  was  enjoying  himself 
much  to  let  Grandfather  back  out  before  the  sho 
down.   "This  is  him  sitting  over  there,"  my  fathi 
said. 

We  went  over.  The  Babe  was  sitting  on  a  bem 
with  a  towel  over  his  knees.  He  was  fooling  with 
shoelace. 

My  father  poked  my  grandfather,  who  said,  in  a 
small  voice,  "Hello,  Babe." 

The  Babe  looked  up.  "Hi."  He  went  back  to  his 
shoelace. 

We  stood  there. 

My  father  poked  my  grandfather  again.  Grand- 
father started  to  say  something,  but  did  not  pro- 
gress. Finally  my  father  took  a  step  forward  and, 
speaking  very  quickly,  said,  "Babe,  there's  some* 
thing  we  want  you  to  settle.  My  father  here  said  j 
you  came  to  his  store  and  autographed  some  balls 
for  him.  Did  you?" 

The  Babe  looked  up  from  his  shoelace.  He 
looked  at  each  one  of  us.  I  never  forgot  it 

Babe  Ruth's  voice  was  a  rumbly  rasp.  "Did  1 
sign  them  balls?" 

"Did  you?"  my  father  asked. 

The  Babe  chuckled,  and  shook  his  head  just 
slightly,  as  if  in  reminiscence.    "I  sure  did 

There  was  no  living  with  Grandfather  going 
home.  In  the  excitement,  I  forgot  that  he  had  given 
my  autographed  baseball  away  to  the  clubhouse 
guard.  I  remembered  when  we  got  home,  and  thei 


: 

id 


there  was  no  living  with  me. 

"It's  all  right,"  Grandfather  soothed.  "I  got  new 
baseballs  in  the  attic.   They  never  even  opened." 

"No,"  I  wept.    "It  was  the  Babe  Ruth  one 
wanted." 

They  put  me  to  bed  still  crying. 

I  awoke  in  the  morning  and  turned  over  in  b& 
and  something  hit  the  floor  with  a  noisy  thud,  an 
I  heard  it  roll.  I  stretched  my  arm  under  the  bed 
and  came  up  with  a  brand-new  baseball.  Where 
the  bright  red  stitches  curved  together  horizontally, 
it  said: 

"Your  Pal,  Babe  Ruth." 

Grandfather  told  me  later  he  had  taken  one  of 
the  new  balls  from  the  attic  when  I  was  asleep  and 
had  gone  to  see  the  Babe  at  his  hotel.  And  for 
once,  my  father  didn't  say  anything.  He  was  right 
only  in  one  respect.  My  grandfather  couldn't  spell 
Ty  Cobb.  the  end 


Collier's  short  short 
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Irs.  Smith  Really  Goes  to  Town 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  20 


:st  and  relax.  It  is  a  long  way  from 
Senate  floor  to  the  Office  Building 
e  each  senator  has  his  own  private 
!  and  bath. 

rs.  Caraway's  only  retreat  in  the  Cap- 
|proper  was  the  crowded  rest  room  re- 
|pd  for  the  senators'  wives  who  come 
lear    their    husbands    orate.     Here    a 
fghtful  attendant  used  to  place  a  screen 
fnd  the  washroom  divan  and  try  un- 
bssfully  to  shush  the  visiting  wives  with 
ase  be  quiet.   The  senator  is  sleeping." 
n  she  finally  became  committee  chair- 
Mrs.  Caraway  had  a  private  office  in 
Capitol  where  she  could  stretch  out  on 
uch,  in  between  roll-call  votes  and  dur- 
[ilibusters,  and  enjoy  without  interrup- 
her  off-the-floor  cat  naps. 
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ly  father  says  I'm  giving  him 
(is  gray  hairs,  too.  You'd  think 
hey'd  admit  they're  growing 
tlder   instead   of   blaming   us!" 
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s  for  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  who  has 
:o  be  caught  cat-napping  in  the  environs 
lie  Capitol,  the  Senate  has  extended  to 
certain  small,  but  nonetheless  signifi- 
,  courtesies  never  enjoyed  by  her  pred- 
sors.  Whereas  Senator  Caraway  dared 
go  into  the  Democratic  cloakroom  un- 
summoned  by  the  long-distance  opera- 
Mrs.  Smith  may  be  found  often  in  its 
ublican  counterpart,  deep  in  conference 
i  a  colleague,  perching  her  five  feet  four 
les  on  the  edge  of  a  table  and  swinging 
slender  legs. 

oo,  Mrs.  Smith  has  been  assigned,  by 
Rules  Committee,  a  highly  accessible 
room  of  her  own  on  the  ground  floor 
he  Senate.  The  key  to  this  senatorial 
'der  room  was  personally  presented  to 
;.  Smith  by  Joseph  C.  Duke,  the  Senate's 
;eant  at  arms.  Senator  Smith  promptly 
fed  in  a  vanity  table  with  mirror,  an 
ling  board  and  an  iron,  and  graciously 
ted  a  few  of  the  top  senatorial  secre- 
es  to  share  this  pleasant  little  retreat 
l  her. 

tonsistently  the  best-groomed  woman 
Capitol  Hill,  Mrs.  Smith  wears  sim- 
dressmaker  suits  in  pastel  shades  of 
in  and  blue  and  in  shocking  pink,  which 
ays  bear  a  "Made  in  Maine"  label.  As 
clicks  on  high  heels  down  the  long 
■ble  corridors  of  the  Capitol,  visiting 
whegan  constituents  have  no  difficulty 
)gnizing  that  quick,  self-assured  walk. 
v&s  distinctive  even  back  in  1916  when 
rgaret   Chase   was  captain   and   roving 
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center  on  the  girls'  basketball  team  of  Skow- 
hegan  High  School. 

Though  somewhat  subdued  by  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  the  Margaret  Chase  walk  has 
now  become  as  familiar  to  her  95  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  as  it  is  to  Skowhegan.  Besides 
the  walk,  there  is  a  special  lift  to  the  iron- 
gray  head  with  its  naturally  curly  hair  and 
a  soap-and-water  freshness  to  the  youthful 
face  which  set  her  apart  from  the  hundreds 
of  other  women,  chiefly  secretaries  and 
clerks,  who  busy  themselves  in  and  about 
both  sides  of  the  Capitol. 

Her  large,  greenish-blue  eyes,  her  bloom- 
fresh  complexion,  an  animation  unusual  in 
a  New  Englander,  and  a  good-humored 
smile  for  everyone  give  her  somewhat  plain 
features  such  a  pleasing  cast  that  she  is 
widely  considered  downright  handsome. 

The  oldest  of  the  town  barber's  six  chil- 
dren, Margaret  Chase  has  been  hard-work- 
ing ever  since  she  could  toddle.  Before  she 
finished  her  high-school  commercial  course, 
which  concluded  her  formal  education,  she 
applied  for  a  Saturday  job  in  the  Skowhe- 
gan dime  store  only  to  be  told,  "Come 
back  when  you  can  reach  the  shelves."  She 
did  come  back  later,  to  work  as  a  counter 
girl  at  10  cents  an  hour.  After  graduation, 
she  held  a  series  of  jobs,  each  of  them  a 
step  up:  telephone  operator,  country  school- 
teacher, circulation  manager  of  a  news- 
paper, office  manager  of  a  woolen  mill. 

Voice  with  the  Smile  Wins 

These  varied  jobs  brought  her  into  con- 
tact with  all  sorts  of  people,  many  of  whom 
were  later — at  the  polls — to  remember  her 
pleasant  voice  on  the  telephone  exchange, 
her  ready  smile  and  her  office  efficiency. 

Working  with  the  local  clubs  she  early 
began  to  join,  Margaret  Chase  learned  one 
thing  invaluable  to  a  woman  politician: 
how  to  get  along  with  other  women.  She  got 
along  so  well  that  she  became  president  of 
the  Skowhegan  Sorosis  Club,  and  eventu- 
ally head  of  the  State  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women.  Members  of  these  two 
groups,  which  blanket  Maine  as  well  as 
other  states,  later  went  to  the  polls  en 
masse  for  her,  often  with  their  newly  con- 
verted husbands  in  tow. 

By  May,  1930,  when  fifty-three-year-old 
Clyde  H.  Smith,  Skowhegan's  perennial 
First  Selectman,  married  thirty-two-year- 
old  Margaret  Chase,  who  had  now  become 
a  professional  woman  with  friends  all  over 
the  state,  she  was  more  than  ready  for  poli- 
tics. Selectman  Smith,  having  served  sev- 
eral terms  in  the  Maine  House,  already 
had  one  political  career  behind  him. 

A  few  years  later,  with  the  active  support 
of  his  wife,  who  had  given  up  her  business 
career  and  become  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Committee,  he  was  launched 
on  another.  In  1937  he  was  sent  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  where  he  served 
for  three  years  until  his  death  of  coronary 
thrombosis.  The  voters  of  Maine's  Second 
Congressional  District  immediately  elected 
his  widow  to  serve  out  his  unexpired  term. 
Mrs.  Smith  has  clung  to  Washington  ever 
since. 

As  the  first  woman  in  history  to  serve  in 
both  branches  of  the  U.S.  legislature,  she 
has  piled  up  a  creditable  but,  until  her  re- 
cent full-length  maiden  speech,  completely 
unspectacular  record.  On  the  floor  she  bobs 
up  occasionally  to  state  in  one  or  two  sen- 
tences why  she  is  for  or  against  a  bill,  but 
she  never  engages  in  the  rough-and-tumble 
of  prolonged  debate.  In  committee  work,  as 
in  last  year's  5  per  center  investigation  in 
which  she  took  part,  she  bones  up  zealously 
on  all  the  facts,  but  she  never  ventures  to 
tangle  publicly  with  a  recalcitrant  witness. 

Mrs.  Smith  is,  nevertheless,  quite  a  talker 
when  she  wants  to  put  a  pet  bill  across.  One 
of  these  was  an  act — the  first  unification 
legislation — to  combine  the  functions  of 
Army  and  Navy  nurses.  Once  Mrs.  Smith 
had  decided  that  all  the  duplication  was  just 
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New  chemical  discovery  by  makers  of  JOHNSON'S  WAX 


Reader's  Digest 

*OR    JUNE     DESCRIBED    IT! 
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new  noTObway  to  wax 
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yourcar! 
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In  20  minutes  get  cTdiamond  shii 
Guaranteed  brighter,  tougher, 
longer-wearing 
than  any  other  auto  wax  ! 


A  youngster  can  wax  a 
whole  car  in  20  minutes! 

Never  before  an  auto  wax  like 
Johnson's  Car-Plate.  This 
smooth-flowing  liquid  wax  is 
the  result  of  a  basic  new  chem- 
ical discovery  in  the  Johnson's 
Wax  laboratories! 


.  .  just  spread  on  and  wipe! 

Now  it  takes  minutes  instead  of  hours  to  wax  a  car. 
Just  spread  Car-Plate  over  the  cleaned  surface  . . . 
let  it  dry  . . .  then  wipe.  Your  finger  tips  supply  all 
the  pressure  needed! 

"My  Car-Plate  shine  looks  better  than  a 
wax  job  I  paid  15  bucks  for  last  spring!" 

Car-Plate  is  unconditionally  ^^ 
guaranteed  to  give  your  car  the 
brightest,  smoothest,  longest- 
wearing  wax  finish  it  has  ever 
had.  Your  money  back  if  not 
completely  satisfied! 


IMPORTANT! 
Car-Plate  is  a  wax 


not  a  cleaner! 


Before  you  apply  Johnson's  Car-Plate,  your 
car  must  be  completely  clean— free  of  traffic 
film  and  oxidized  paint.  For  quick,  thorough 
cleaning  of  your  car,  use  Johnson's  CARNU 
.  .  .  sold  wherever  Car-Plate  is  sold. 


"Johnson's".    "Carnu"  and  '"Car-Plat*"  arr  trademark*  of 

S.  C.  JohnaonftSon,  Inc.     C  S.  C.  JOHNSON  at  SON.  INC..  Kacinc.  WU.,   I>S0. 
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cars  ride  over  every  kind  of  road,  engineers 
h  super-sensitive  instruments  keep  probing 

vibration  points  that  build  up  noise,  figur- 

out  ways  to  eliminate  it. 


Welded  into  a  single,  solid  all-steel  unit, 
crowned  and  braced  by  Turret  Top,  Body 
by  Fisher  is  built  for  quiet  riding  from 
the  ground  up. 


In  rooms  where  it's  quiet  enough  to  hear 
your  heart  beat,  GM  men  never  stop  study- 
ing basic  materials  and  individual  parts, 
seeking  always  to  deaden  noise. 


Key  to  quiet  travel 


i 


The  peace  that  lulls  your  baby  to  sleep  in  a  General  Motors 
it/  /A  car  came  from  a  long  war  against  discomforts. 

<f  Decades  ago,  the  first  closed  bodies  calmed  wind  and  weather. 

^  Later,  No-Draft  Ventilation  added  final  soothing  touches. 

A  restful  hush  began  to  fall  as  Knee-Action  smothered  road  rumble. 
Balancing  and  cushioning  soaked  up  engine  vibration.  Bracing  and  insulation 
shushed  body  resonance.  And  the  search  for  silence  still  goes  on  and  on. 

For  throughout  research,  engineering  and  production,  GM  specialists  keep  working  to  make 
these  things  better— trving  to  still  the  last  tremor  to  the  last  decibel.  It's  the  kind  of  steady  search 
that  makes  the  GM  key  your  key  to  greater  value  in  all  ways,  as  you  can  easily  find  out. 

Just  ask  any  dealer  in  GM  cars  for  a  sample  of  GM  quiet,  comfort,  performance 
and  all-round  quality.  He'll  be  glad  to  demonstrate  whenever  you're  ready. 
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'MORE   AND   BETTER   THINGS   FOR  MORE   PEOPLE" 


Motors 


■EVROLET     •     PONTIAC     •     OLDSMOBILE     •     BUICK     •     CADILLAC     •     BODY  BY  FISHER     •     CMC  TRUCK  &  COACH 


Hear  Ilh'NRY  J.  TAYLOR  on  the  air  every  Monday  evening  over  the  ABC  Network,  coast  to  coast. 
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plain  silly,  she  talked  about  it  so  constantly 
that  her  colleagues  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  were  glad  to  report  her 
hill  to  the  floor  in  order  to  get  on  with 
other  business.  When  the  bill  was  finally 
passed,  kindly  Carl  Vinson,  the  commit- 
tee's Democratic  chairman,  sighed  aThl  gar- 
bled a  few  figures  of  speech:  "'When  a 
woman  gets  a  bill  in  her  bonnet,  she  worries 
over  it  just  like  it  was  a  baby." 

Mrs.  Smith,  who  is  known  as  "the  Mother 
of  the  Waves"  because  she  introduced  the 
wartime  bill  which  created  that  branch  of 
the  Navy,  worries  just  as  stubbornly  over 
all  her  legislative  offspring.  Incapable  of 
swaying  her  colleagues  by  flights  of  oratory, 
she  depends  instead  on  the  punch  line. 

The  Unanswerable  Retort 

When  her  fellow  congressmen  who  op- 
posed sending  the  Waves  overseas  described 
at  length  on  the  floor  the  harrowing  tempta- 
tions   and    rough    living    to    which 
women  serving  abroad  might  be  sub- 
jected, Mrs.  Smith  rose  and  silenced 
objection  with  one  sentence:  "Well, 
then,  we'd  better  bring  all  the  nurses 
home." 

As  a  congresswoman  she  flew  over- 
seas three  times  herself,  twice  to  the 
Pacific  war  theater  and  once  to  West- 
ern Europe  and  the  Near  East.  To 
promote  U.S.  good  will  she'  took 
along  two  suitcases  full  of  Maine  lol- 
lipops, for  the  children  of  Berlin.  She 
became  the  first  woman  to  address 
the  Iranian  legislature.  At  a  recep- 
tion in  Egypt  for  the  visiting  Congres- 
sional delegation  she  marched  with 
a  baton,  quite  extemporaneously,  at 
the  head  of  a  bagpipers'  band  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile. 

On  her  return  from  this  last  junket, 
a  motor  conked  out  on  the  plane  six 
hours  out  over  the  water.  As  they 
limped  back  to  the  Azores,  shep- 
herded by  a  stand-by  Army  rescue 
plane,  Mrs.  Smith  cheered  up  the 
crew  and  her  airsick  masculine  col- 
leagues by  leading  them  in  singing 
Down  by  the  Old  Mill  Stream  and  The 
Maine  Stein  Song.  In  the  Senate.  "Mother 
of  the  Waves"  Margaret  has  earned  another 
title — "Friend  of  the  Reserves."  This  was  for 
sponsoring  legislation  which  gives  the  Army 
reserves  the  same  peacetime  death  and  dis- 
ability benefits  enjoyed  by  the  regulars. 

In  such  matters  Mrs.  Smith  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  advice  of  her  administra- 
tive assistant,  William  Chesley  Lewis,  Jr.,  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  reserves.  She  first 
met  the  thirty-eight-year-old  bachelor  while 
he  was  serving  as  special  counsel  on  Vin- 
son's House  Armed  Services  Committee,  of 
which  she  was  a  member.  When  she  moved 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  Hill,  Vinson 
recommended  his  bright  young  counsel  "to 
help  get  Margaret  off  to  a  good  start  in  the 
Senate."  They  worked  together  so  well 
from  the  beginning  that  Colonel  Lewis  soon 
became  her  permanent  administrative  as- 
sistant, at  S  10.000  a  year. 

In  politics  Mrs.  Smith  follows  her  own 
advice,  which  her  colleagues  think  is  gen- 
erally pretty  sound.  She  has  a  theory  that 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  lost  con- 
trol of  Congress,  in  1946  and  1948  respec- 
tively, because  they  were  too  responsive  to 
the  articulate  minorities  which  they  mistak- 
enly believed  had  elected  them.  In  Mrs. 
Smith's  opinion.  "The  people  have  clearly 
shown  that  they  don't  want  a  'B.g  Business' 
Republican  party  or  a  'Labor'  Democratic 
party."  What  the  people  do  want,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Smith,  is  "moderation,  with  each 
group  having  a  fair  share  instead  of  unfair 
privileges." 

Mrs.  Smith  describes  herself  as  a  "Mod- 
erate" Republican. 

In  the  Senate,  on  issues  like  housing, 
expanded  Social  Security,  national  health 
insurance,  federal  aid  to  education  and  a 
welfare  department  with  Cabinet  rank.  Mrs. 
Smith  feels  that  she  is  a  sort  of  "senator-at- 
large  for  all  American  women."  and  is  apt 
to  be  "just  a  leetle  bit  independent,"  as  one 
of  her  colleagues  puts  it.   But  when  the  roll 


call  comes  around.  Mrs.  Smith,  with  an  eye 
on  Maine,  more  often  votes  with  the  party 
regulars  led  by  Senator  Taft  than  with  the 
"Young  Turks."  The  speech  in  June  was  her 
only  real  disaffection. 

As  a  reward  for  her  party  regularity,  and 
also  for  its  effect  on  other  Republican 
women,  she  was  given  a  place  on  Senator 
Taft's  high-level  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee. This  made  another  first  for  Mrs. 
Smith — first  freshman  senator,  man  or 
woman,  to  be  elevated  to  the  potent  group 
which  guides  the  party  caucus  in  the  Senate. 

Occasionally,  however,  Mrs.  Smith  is  ir- 
regular. At  a  Lincoln  Day  dinner  she  got  up 
and  urged  that  the  Senate's  Young  Turks  be 
given  a  say  in  future  party  plans.  Thereafter 
she  was  complimented  on  her  "brave  little 
speech"  by  none  other  than  ranking  Repub- 
lican Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg.  Senator 
Vandenberg  also  put  at  her  disposal  his  own 
private  dining  room  in  the  Senate,  where 
Mrs.  Smith  has  been  able  to  entertain  im- 


"Here's  one  to  bring  back  old  memo- 
ries— it  came  out  about  the  time 
South  Pacific  opened  on  Broadway" 

COLLIER'S  LEE   PURCELL 


pressively  at  lunch  some  of  her  many  visit- 
ing Maine  constituents. 

Moderation  and  personal  charm  have 
done  a  lot  for  Senator  Smith,  who  may  be 
considered  the  first  self-made  career  woman 
to  go  to  Washington.  As  circulation  man- 
ager of  a  newspaper  and  executive  in  a 
woolen  mill,  she  learned  several  things 
which  make  for  success  in  a  man's  world. 
And,  in  the  Senate  as  well,  she  has  followed 
10  little  unwritten  rules  for  women  in  busi- 
ness or  politics,  which  have  been  valuable 
to  her  in  holding  down  her  job  on  the  Hill: 

Rule  I:  lie  feminine. 

Around  the  Senate  Mrs.  Smith  never  ap- 
pears in  flat  heels.  With  her  immaculate, 
neatly  pressed  dressmaker  suits,  she  wears 
soft,  frilly,  white  blouses,  and  a  new  flower 
each  day  in  a  little  vial  pinned  to  her  lapel. 
To  keep  her  small  bouquet  fresh,  Mrs. 
Smith  often  pauses  daintily — even  in  public 
committee  hearings — to  replenish  the  water 
in  her  miniature  vase  from  a  table  carafe. 

Rule  2:  Don't  demand  special  privileges. 

Mrs.  Smith  did  not  hound  Senate  officials 
to  give  her  a  private  rest  room.  The  key 
was  turned  over  to  her  by  the  sergeant  at 
arms  only  after  months  of  watching  modest 
Margaret  periodically  duck  out  of  sight  and 
sit  on  the  public  stairs,  where  she  surrepti- 
tiously powdered  her  nose  and  ran  a  comb 
through  her  hair.  The  Rules  Committee 
was  also  happy  to  give  her  private  office  a 
becoming  coat  of  apple-green  paint.  Mrs. 
Smith  herself  put  pots  of  ivy  around  the 
office  and  hung  on  its  door  a  water  color  of 
the  rock-bound  coast  of  Maine,  complete 
with  lighthouse  and  the  lettered  legend. 
"Welcome." 

Rule  J:  Re  friendly,  but  not  too  friendly. 

Columnist  Drew  Pearson  has  noted  that 
the  Widow  Smith  is  "a  most  attractive  lady, 
though  not  given  to  flirtation."  At  Wash- 
ington dinners,  she  is  often  paired  with  such 
engaging,  middle-aged  bachelors  as  former 
Speaker  Joe  Martin,  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
missioner Sumner   Pike,  or  Bowdoin  eco- 


nomics Professor  Albert  Abrahamson, 
down  from  Maine  on  one  of  his  frequent 
Washington  visits.  At  other  official  func- 
tions, her  dining  and  dancing  partners  are 
apt  tp  come  from  the  many  Army  and  Navy 
friends  she  made  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  But  no  one, 
even  in  Skowhegan,  has  ever  called  the  sen- 
ator "Maggie,"  and  gossipy  Washington  has 
yet  to  link  her  seriously  with  any  steady 
beau. 

Rule  4:  Get  yourself  a  "no  man." 
Mrs.  Smith's  administrative  assistant, 
Colonel  Lewis,  is  one  of  the  officers  with 
whom  she  became  friendly  during  her  war 
years  in  the  House.  Lean,  personable  and 
Army-brusque  on  occasion,  the  colonel 
often  functions  as  her  "no  man."  Before  he 
took  over  the  running  of  her  office  affairs, 
Mrs.  Smith  was  much  too  apt  to  say  yes  to 
extracurricular  demands  on  her  time.  Now, 
however,  Colonel  Lewis  carefully  weighs 
the  merit  and  political  advantage  to  the 
senator  of  each  request  for  her  ap- 
pearance on  radio,  television  or  pub- 
lic platform. 

Rule  5:  Get  on  with  the  press. 
Correspondents  have  found  Sena- 
tor Smith,  when  approached  directly, 
happy  to  comment  on  the  day's  is- 
sues. She  responds  graciously  and 
promptly  when  called  from  the  floor 
for  a  reporter's  question.  She  is 
helpful:  Once  during  the  Vaughan- 
Maragon  deep  freezer  excitement  she 
called  out,  "Can  the  press  in  the  back 
of  the  room  hear  the  witness?"  This 
availability  and  concern  almost  guar- 
antees a  good  press. 

Proof  that  Mrs.  Smith  has  got  on 
beautifully  with  reporters  reposes  in 
the  25  handsome  clipping  books 
which  are  kept  on  file  in  her  private 
office.  The  bulk  of  these  gold- 
engraved  volumes,  bound  in  red 
cloth,  is  made  up  of  the  Washington 
columns  of  May  Craig,  the  Gannett 
papers'  able  and  indefatigable  corre- 
spondent, who  has  become  a  sort  of 
unofficial  female  Boswell  to  the  Lady 
from  Maine.  Mrs.  Craig  has  written 
more  thousands  of  words  about  Maine's 
Smith  than  she  has  about  even  the  President. 
She  also  gives,  in  Mrs.  Smith's  honor, 
intimate  little  home  dinners,  attended  by 
other  important  women  correspondents  in 
Washington,  each  time  Mrs.  Smith  wins  an 
election.  The  centerpiece  at  these  dinners 
is  always  a  small  white  china  Republican 
elephant  with  a  numeral,  indicating  which 
Smith  victory  is  currently  being  celebrated, 
inscribed  on  its  side  with  lipstick.  (The 
Vice-Presidency  would  certainly  rate  a 
much  larger  elephant- — No.  6.) 
Rule  6:  Don't  orate. 
Mrs.  Smith  sticks  doggedly  to  her  job 
without  aspiring  to  oratory.  This  trait  has 
endeared  her  to  Senate  colleagues,  who  can 
devote  the  time  thus  gained  to  their  own 
speeches. 

"I'm  no  orator,"  says  Senator  Smith  mod- 
estly. "I  just  get  up  and  point  to  the  issues." 
She  does  this  issue-pointing  in  a  minimum 
of  Maine-twangy  words.  Samples: 

On  maintaining  a  strong  Navy — "If  you 
want  to  coast,  you  can  go  in  only  one  direc- 
tion— downhill." 

On  the  activities  of  Washington's  phony 
influence  peddlers — "Many  sma-a-t  [for 
smart]  businessmen  are  buying  wooden 
nickels  from  the  Washington  city  slickers." 
On  expanding  Social  Security — "I'm  for 
it.   But  we  have  to  pay  for  what  we  get." 

On  love  of  home — "There  are  1 1  Bos- 
tons, many  Londons,  but  only  one  Skow- 
hegan." 

Rule  7:  Identify  yourself  with  a  dramatic 
issue. 

As  "Mother  of  the  Waves"  and  "Friend 
of  the  Reserves,"  Mrs.  Smith  identified  her- 
self with  issues  which  brought  her  sympa- 
thetic public  support.  In  her  first  speech  in 
Washington  as  a  U.S.  senator,  she  found  a 
much  more  dramatic  topic.  At  a  Washing- 
ton luncheon  given  in  her  honor  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women,  Mrs.  Smith  made  head- 
lines  all   over   the   country    by   calling  on 
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Queen   Juliana   of   Holland   personally 
cease  firing  in  the  Dutch-Indonesian 

Rule  8:  Don't  hold  grudges. 

Mrs.  Smith  received  no  support  from  he 
future  senior  colleague  from  Maine  whe 
she  decided  two  years  ago  to  risk  her  saf 
scat  in  the  House  for  a  place  in  the  SenaU 
But  Senator  Owen  Brewster,  who  failed  t 
spot  a  winning  filly  at  the  polls,  has  neve 
since  been  publicly  embarrassed  by  the  ne\ 
senator  from  Maine.  When  Senator-elec 
Smith  flew  down  to  address  the  Repuhlica 
National  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  sh 
posed  with  Senator  Brewster  arm  in  ant 
Later,  Senator  Smith  was  happy  to  atten 
a  gala  dinner  given  in  her  honor  at  the  ex 
elusive  Sulgrave  Club  by  Senator  and  Mn 
Brewster,  shortly  after  her  swearing-in  o 
monies. 

Rule  9:  Take  care  of  the  home  folks, 

Maine  high-school  classes,  which  desci 
in  droves  on  Mrs.  Smith  in  the  summer, 
ways  get  a  ride  on  the  Senate  subway 
part  of  their  Capitol  tour.    Visiting  Mail 
celebrities,  like  Spelling  Bee  Queen  Nanc; 
Willard  of  Sanford,  are   honored   with 
luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  Smith  in  the  Senal 
restaurant  and  a  hearty  buss  administer 
by  Mrs.  Smith's  co-operative  friend,  Vi 
President  Barkley. 

Mrs.  Smith  tries  to  answer,  each  day, 
the  200  letters  which  pour  in  from  her  hoi 
folks.   Most  senators  simply  let  their  offii 
staffs  handle  this  sort  of  routine,  and  reg: 
Mrs.  Smith's  habit  of  dictating  all  the  repi 
as  sheer  nonsense.    Mrs.  Smith  is  so 
scientious   that   she   often   sends   her  si 
home  at  5:30  p.m.  and  stays  on  alone 
type  out  the  day's  remaining  letters  hersel 
If  the  office  phone  rings  on  these  busy,  sol 
tary  evenings,  Mrs.  Smith  has  no  trou 
warding  off  interruptions.  With  a  versatilii 
learned  at  the  switchboard  in  Skowheg; 
she  disguises  her  voice  and  asks  politely,  1 
there  any  message  for  the  senator?" 

As  for  Maine's  special  interests,  M 
Smith  is  usually  first  in  the  Maine  delega- 
tion to  speak  up  for  potatoes,  clams,  clothe! 
pins  and  Quoddy.  The  current  bill 
Passamaquoddy,  the  perennially  proposi 
Canadian-American  power  development.) 
bears  not  the  name  of  Senator  Brewster% 
head  of  the  Maine  delegation,  but  of  junior 
Senator  Smith,  who  got  the  legislative  jump1' 
on  him  by  introducing  it  first  in  the  Eighty-! 
first  Congress. 

Rule  10:  Campaign  all  the  time. 

"I  campaign  all  year  around."  says  Sena- 
tor Smith.  "When  Congress  is  in  session  I 
do  this  by  mail,  and  when  I  can  get  away 
I  always  make  a  point  of  investigating  thor- 
oughly at  least  one  or  two  home  industrii 
so  I  can  understand  their  problems." 

Briefing   Future   Voters 

Mrs.  Smith  also  makes  a  point,  on  these 
frequent  trips  home,  of  addressing  two  or 
three  local  groups  like  Rotary  and  Sorosis. 
She  often  speaks  to  high-school  students, 
who  will  come  of  voting  age  by  1954  whi 
Senator  Smith  stands  for  re-election, 
tells  all  of  them,  very  simply,  how  and  wl 
she  voted  in  the  Senate  on  every  single  issui 

Even  a  broken  elbow  bone,  whii 
smashed  when  she  slipped  on  an  icy  w; 
in  Bangor,  did  not  stop  Mrs.  Smith's  su 
cessful  Senate  campaign.  Four  hours  aft 
the  accident,  with  her  arm  in  a  cast,  she  w 
125  miles  away  in  Portland  addressing 
luncheon  gathering.  That  same  night  si 
drove  another  100  miles  to  be  guest  speake 
at  a  banquet  in  Woodfords. 

One  morning  at  breakfast  in  Skowhegan 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  coming-and-goin 
Mrs.    Smith's    spry,    seventy-eight-ycar-o 
widowed  mother,  who  usually  enjoys  th 
excitement  as  much  as  her  daughter  does, 
said,   "Margaret,   when   are   you    going  to 
stop  all  this  nonsense?  Why  don't  you  settle 
down  and  get  married  again?" 

"Well,"  said  her  daughter,  pensive  for 
once,  "if  I  don't  win  this  time,  maybe  I'll 
think  about  it." 

Alas  for  romance,  the  highly  stable  Re- 
publican voters  of  Maine,  if  not  of  the 
nation,  will  probably  keep  the  senator 
single.  the  end 
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kittens?  How  nice:"  Mrs.  Clarke  exclaimed. 

"Not  yet.  But  when  they're  born,  1  ojean, 
do  you  want  a  kitten?"  Mrs.  Clarke  was 
silent.  Too  late,  Paula  remembered  that  to 
speak  of  an  unborn  kitten  in  public  was 
only  more  reprehensible  to  Mrs.  Clarke 
than  mentioning  a  child  not  yet  arrived. 

She  had  scotched  that  deal,  Paula  thought 
ruefully.  Mrs.  Clarke  would  never  take  a 
kitten  mentioned  before  its  birth. 

"Are  we  going  to  have  kittens?"  Jim  said. 
"That's  wonderful.  I  haven't  had  kittens 
around  since  1  was  a  boy." 

"Nor  will  you  again,"  Paula  said  firmly. 
"These  kittens  are  going  to  be  transient 
guests  only.    Here  today,  gone  tomorrow." 

"Can't  we  even  keep  one?"  he  asked  wist- 
fully. 

"Not  so  much  as  a  whisker,"  she  replied 
even  more  firmly.  She  did  not  remind  him 
of  the  two  cats  they  had  now.  of  the  dog, 
of  the  neighborhood  animals  that  spent  so 
much  of  their  time  in  her  house. 

Paula  was  one  of  those  rare  wonderful 
women  who  do  not  nag.  She  had  more  than 
enough  reasons  to  nag,  but  nag  she  did  not. 
She  just  didn't  believe  in  it — which  was  one 
reason  her  family  adored  her,  even  if  they 
didn't  know  they  adored  her. 

But  she  did  repeat  now,  "Not  even  so 
much  as  a  whisker." 

"Whatever  you  say,  dear,"  Jim  said  com- 
fortably.   "It's  up  to  you." 

PAULA  was  to  remember  this  conversa- 
tion six  weeks  later  as  she  entered  the 
guest  room,  a  room  that  had  been  given 
over  to  the  cat  and  her  six  kittens.  None  of 
the  kittens  had  been  given  away.  Whenever 
Paula  mentioned  the  egg  woman,  her  family 
acted  as  if  she  were  about  to  give  these  help- 
less things  over  to  a  kind  of  female  kitten- 
snatching  Herod.  As  if  she,  Paula,  were  the 
kind  of  woman  who  would  abandon  a  baby 
on  a  doorstep. 

She  stooped  down  now  to  pet  the  kittens. 
The  mother  cat  was  gone  temporarily.  She 
would  come  gaily  back  through  the  window 
the  children  had  propped  open,  leaving  lit- 
tle paw  smudges  of  mud  across  the  wood- 
work and  the  floors.  It  was  another  rainy 
day. 

"I  wish  I  could  get  a  good  book  on 
vapors,"  Paula  said.  "I  seem  to  remember- 
that  you  can  make  yourself  faint  by  wear- 
ing wet  blotters  in  your  shoes.  If  I  could 
just  faint,  my  family  would  have  some  pity 
on  me." 

She  went  to  the  phone  and  called  up 
Maria. 

"When  we  were  in  high  school,"  Paula 
asked,  "didn't  you  wear  wet  blotters  in  your 
shoes  once  so  you  would  faint  just  before 
an  examination?  Or  was  it  because  you 
were  in  love  with  the  chemistry  teacher?" 

"Begin  all  over  again,"  Maria  said.  She 
had  just  rushed  down  from  the  attic  to  an- 
swer the  phone. 

Paula  began  all  over  again. 

"It  was  the  chemistry  teacher,"  Maria 
said.  "Don't  you  remember?  I  wanted 
him  to  carry  me  through  the  halls  in  his 
strong  arms  and  place  me  gently  on  the 
couch  in  the  principal's  office,  stroking  my 
hair.  Remember  I  put  perfume  on  my  hair 
the  day  I  put  the  blotters  in." 

"What  happened?"  Paula  asked.  "I  kind 
of  forget." 

"Don't  you  remember?  Nothing  hap- 
pened. Exactly  nothing — except  that  I  came 
down  with  a  vile  cold  two  days  later  just  in 
time  to  miss  going  to  the  junior  prom." 

"I'm  disappointed,"  Paula  said  gravely. 
"I've  been  thinking — if  I  weren't  so  healthy 
my  family  wouldn't  impose  on  me  so." 

"You're  a  nice  woman,"  Maria  said.  "And 
you're  real  good-looking.  We  can't  have 
everything.  You  can't  help  it  if  you're  not 
frail." 

"I  have  six  kittens,"  Paula  went  on  rather 
helplessly. 

"Don't  look  at  me,"  Maria  said  and  hung 
up  rather  abruptly. 


There  must  be  some  way  to  manage, 
Paula  thought  dismally.  She  would  have  to 
put  her  unconscious  to  work.  Maybe  she 
could  get  an  idea,  an  inspiration. 

That  night  when  Jim  came  home,  he  had 
a  huge  box  under  his  arm — unmistakably  a 
flower  box.  This  seemed  strange  to  Paula 
as  her  own  garden  was  flourishing  and  there 
were  cut  flowers  all  over  the  house.  But  it 
was  sweet  of  Jim.  He  was  unpredictable: 
he  forgot  her  birthday  and  anniversary  but 
often  he  would  bring  her  an  unexpected 
present.  A  pink  luster  plate,  a  raspberry- 
colored  bowl,  expensive,  exquisite.  "Just 
reminded  me  of  you,"  he  would  say  in  the 
same  offhand  way  he  had  proposed.  "Would 
you  think  of  marrying  me?"  he  had  said, 
not  looking  at  her.   Oh,  nice,  nice  Jim. 

The  children  clustered  around  as  she  un- 
wrapped the  flowers.  Water  lilies — blue, 
lavender,  white.  Fragrant,  mysterious  as 
the  secrets  of  Egypt.  She  had  always  loved 
water  lilies.    "The  florist  just  happened  to 


"Where  does  he  live?"  she  asked,  the 
edge  in  her  voice  sharp  as  a  pleat  in  stiff 
chintz. 

"I  thought  he  could  stay  in  a  box  in  our 
room  tonight,"  Jim  said  eagerly.  "Until  I 
get  something  fixed  up." 

"We'll  call  him  Lovey,"  Diana  said.  "It 
just  seems  to  suit  him." 

Paula  got  up  and  left  the  room.  Shi  felt 
she  had  to  be  alone  a  little  while.  Kittens  in 
the  guest  room  and  soon  that  thing  in  her 
room.  She  went  out  to  the  kitchen  where 
the  dog  and  cats  were  waiting  for  her  to 
feed  them.  She  leaned  against  the  sink  and 
said  a  thoughtful  little  prayer:  "Please  help 
me  think  of  something." 

She  had  the  whole  night  to  think.  She 
could  not  sleep  because  the  animal  made  lit- 
tle noises  all  night  long.  Chewing  noises, 
like  a  rat  gnawing  on  imaginary  wood.  .  .  . 

When  dawn  came,  Paula  had  it  all 
planned  out.  She  was  cheerful  as  a  sky- 
lark at  breakfast.    She  pushed  her  family 
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"I  suspect  that  a  friend  of  mine  is  becom- 
ing enamored  of  my  wife.  And  I  want 
you  to  put  her  on  a  high  calorie  diet"1 


CHON    DAY 


get  these  in,"  Jim  said.  "I  thought  they 
looked  like  you." 

Paula  bustled  around  happily,  putting 
them  in  an  ivory  pitcher  she  had,  a  pitcher 
that  had  always  called  for  water  lilies. 

Jim  sat  down  on  the  floor.  "I  have  an- 
other present,"  he  said.  Be  it  to  his  credit 
that  he  said  it  a  little  shamefacedly.  The 
children  sat  down,  too.  Jim  reached  into 
his  pocket.  Paula  left  her  water  lilies  and 
came  over  and  sat  down.  She  eyed  Jim 
with  distrust. 

FROM  his  pocket,  Jim  brought  out  a 
small  rodent.  It  looked  a  little  like 
a  pygmy  pig,  somewhat  like  a  malformed 
brown  squirrel  that  was  suffering  from  over- 
weight. It  did  not  look  nice — not  to  Paula. 
The  children  were  laughing  and  cooing  with 
delight.  Jim  petted  the  thing  fondly. 

"It's  a  hamster,"  Jim  said.  "Dick  Fowler 
gave  it  to  me.    His  boy  raises  them." 

"His  boy  can  raise  this  one,  too,"  Paula 
said,  her  voice  like  ice  settling  on  a  bloom- 
ing apple  orchard. 

"Oh,  Mother,"  the  children  said. 

"Don't  mother  me,"  she  answered  se- 
verely. 

"He's  no  trouble,"  Jim  said,  smiling  at 
her  in  his  placating  way. 

"When  has  any  animal  been  any  trouble 
to  you?"  she  said,  with  a  definite  edge  in  her 
voice.  There  was  a  world  of  past  suffering 
in  her  words. 

"He  lives  on  lettuce,"  Jim  said. 


out  the  door — to  school,  to  the  office — with 
love  and  laughter.  Then  she  went  to  the 
phone.  She  called  up  a  handy  man  she 
knew,  a  wonderful  man  who  had  been  a  ser- 
geant in  the  Regular  Army.  He  lived  on  a 
pension  and  consequently  his  time  was  his 
own.  Paula  arranged  to  meet  him  down- 
town at  a  big  hardware  store. 

The  two  of  them  shopped  quickly  and 
well.  She  consulted  him  about  everything. 
His  long  years  in  the  Army  gave  him  a 
special  knowledge.  Then  he  drove  home 
with  her  and  they  worked  together  in  the 
yard,  he  giving  advice,  she  making  sugges- 
tions. The  sun  was  setting  when  they  fin- 
ished. Everything  was  shipshape,  everything 
in  order  .  .  . 

Just  after  the  sergeant  had  gone,  Jim 
came  up  the  path.  The  first  thing  he  saw 
was  the  tent.  The  shining  new  tent,  gay  as 
a  circus  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn.  Paula 
stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  tent,  smiling  a 
welcome  at  him. 

"Won't  you  come  in?"  she  asked.  She 
was  proud  of  the  tent.  It  had  a  floor,  a 
stove,  a  comfortable  cot  and  rocking  chair, 
a  lamp  that  the  handy  man  had  plugged  in 
from  the  house,  using  an  extension.  The 
tent  was  equipped  with  books,  the  newest 
magazines,  a  table,  and  the  ivory  pitcher  of 
water  lilies. 

Jim  came  in  and  sat  down,  speechless. 
Paula  reached  into  the  small  icebox  they 
used  in  the  summer  for  camp  and  brought 
out  a  bottle  of  beer  and  poured  it  for  him. 


"Is  this  a  surprise  for  the  children?"  he 
asked  at  last.  He  never  scolded  Paula  about 
money.  If  she  thought  she  should  spend 
all  this  money  for  the  children,  he  would 
not  complain.  She  was  a  good  manager, 
and  not  extravagant.   She  knew  best. 

"It's  kind  of  a  surprise,"  Paula  said 
slowly,  "but  not  just  the  kind  of  surprise 
you  think.  I'm  the  one  who's  going  to  live 
here." 

"Live  here?"  he  said,  putting  down  his 
beer. 

"Yes,  live  here,"  she  answered.  Just  then 
the  children  and  Mrs.  Clarke  came  around 
the  house. 

"Oh — a  tent,"  the  children  cried.    "Fo 
us?"  one  of  them  asked. 

"For  me,"  Paula  said.  "I'm  going  to  live 
here." 


: 


MRS.  CLARKE  looked  at  her  as  one 
would  look  at  a  person  who  has  al- 
ways seemed  queer  and  has  suddenly  been 
discovered  stealing  knives. 

Paula  smiled  sweetly  at  Mrs.  Clarke. 
"You  must  come  visit  me  sometime,"  she 
said.   "Perhaps  tea  tomorrow  at  four." 

Mrs.  Clarke  shrank  back  as  one  would 
shrink  from  a  small  boy  with  his  pockets  full 
of  snakes.  "I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  "but  I'm 
busy  tomorrow." 

"Perhaps  the  next  day,"  Paula  urged. 

"You  mean  you're  going  to  go  right  on 
living  here,"  Mrs.  Clarke  said,  "through  the 
winter  and  all." 

"Why,  of  course,"  Paula  said.  "I  went  on 
a  hiking  trip  once  when  I  was  eight.  I'm 
used  to  the  outdoors.  And  besides  that, 
you  know,"  she  added  looking  at  Jim, 
"I'm  so  healthy.  So  very  healthy.  Nothing 
is  too  much  for  me." 

Mrs.  Clarke  looked  meaningly  at  Jim. 
Paula  could  tell  what  she  was  thinking. 
What  kind  of  beast  can  he  be,  Mrs.  Clarke 
was  thinking,  if  his  wife  can't  live  in  the 
same  house  with  him?  She  had  read  things 
in  tabloids.  She  knew  about  men  like  that. 
And  he  looked  so  nice  and  had  seemed  so 
fond  of  his  wife. 

Paula  giggled — a  very  merry  giggle.  Mrs. 
Clarke  said  good-by  and  went  away 
abruptly. 

"I  left  your  dinner  ready,"  Paula  said  to 
her  family.  "A  good  dinner — chow  mein, 
hot  rolls,  avocado  salad.  Don't  forget  to 
feed  the  animals.  They're  your  responsibil- 
ity from  now  on." 

"Is  that  why  you  did  this?"  Jim  asked, 
understanding  breaking  over  him  like  a 
tidal  wave. 

"Why,  of  course,"  she  said  gravely. 
"There  doesn't  seem  to  be  room  in  the 
house  for  everyone.  So  I  decided  I  should 
move.  I  want  to  be  near  you  all,  so  I  de- 
cided a  tent  was  best." 

The  children  looked  as  if  they  were  going 
to  cry.  Paula  hardened  her  heart.  She 
could  hear  Lovey  chewing  his  way  through 
the  years.  She  remembered  the  chickens 
she  had  in  her  guest  room  for  eight  weeks 
— Easter  chicks  that  were  foisted  on  her  as 
overnight  guests,  guests  who  stayed  till 
they  could  fly.  She  remembered  the  rabbit 
that  kicked,  the  chameleon,  the  innumera- 
ble turtles;  she  remembered  the  tropical 
fish  and  the  hours  she  had  spent  cleaning 
the  aquarium. 

"I'll  give  the  hamster  back.  Paula,"  Jim 
said  apologetically.  "I  guess  I  was  selfish." 
He  looked  woebegone  as  a  boy  whose  dog 
has  been  lost.  Paula  knew  the  woebegone 
look  was  for  loss  of  her  and  not  of  Lovey. 
but  she  could  not  yield. 

"It  isn't  the  hamster,"  she  said  coolly. 
"It's  the  principle  of  the  thing.  For  years 
and  years  and  years  I've  had  to  give  my 
house  over  to  animals.  I've  housebroken 
cats,  I've  brushed  dogs,  I've  bottle-fed  rab- 
bits, I've  cleaned  out  chicken  coops  and 
canary  cages.  And  I  just  can't  stand  any 
more."  She  knew  she  was  being  ridiculous 
but  she  couldn't  help  it.  She  added,  "You'd 
rather  have  the  animals  than  me."  She  felt 
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very  tired  after  her  sleepless  night  and  the 
activities  of  the  day. 

"Now  go  away,  please."  she  said.  They 
went  like  hunted  culprits  going  back  to 
prison.  .  .  . 

Paula  spent  an  unhappy,  restless  night. 
She  was  twisted  and  worried  in  hei  mind, 
torn  between  justice  and  love,  worn  by  the 
memory  of  the  years  of  enduring  the  new 
chairs  torn  by  cat  paws,  the  doors  scratched 
by  the  dogs,  the  shattered  flowerpots,  the 
broken  dishes. 

"It's  not  that  I  mind  the  animals  so 
much,"  she  whispered  softly  to  the  wind 
that  wailed  around  the  tent.  "It's  just  that 
there  is  so  much  unnecessary  work.  It's 
that  my  family  won't  help  look  after  them, 
that  they  are  so  inconsiderate."  Then  she 
remembered  the  faces  of  her  family,  lost 
and  lonely  and  subdued.  She  remembered 
how  forlorn  their  backs  had  looked  when 
they  retreated  into  the  house  . .  . 

She    was    wakened    early   in   the    morn- 
ing by  the  sound  of  a  large  piece  of 
paper  being  shoved   under  the  tent 
flap.  She  rose  up  eagerly  and  reached 
for  the  note.    It  was  from  Diana. 

"Dear  Mother,"  it  read.  "Daddy 
and  Sam  and  I  are  leaving  on  some 
errands.  We  will  be  gone  all  day.  It's 
Saturday,  you  know.  No  school.  We 
have  done  up  the  dishes  and  made  the 
beds.  Come  up  to  the  house  and  get 
warm.  We  worried  about  you  last 
night.   We  love  you.    Diana." 

Paula  dressed  hurriedly  and  went 
to  the  house.  All  was  neat  as  neat. 
Paula  smiled  lovingly  over  the  clean 
dishes  put  away  in  all  the  wrong 
places.  The  scramblcd-egg  dish  put 
to  soak  and  secretly  hidden  in  the 
oven.  The  dog  and  cat  dishes  from 
under  the  stove  carefully  dried  and 
put  up  on  a  high  shelf. 

Then  she  noticed  the  silence — the 
unendurable  silence.  She  opened  the 
door  and  called  for  Tiger.  But  no 
Tiger  came.  She  ran  upstairs  quickly 
to  the  guest  room.  There  was  not  a 
sign  of  the  kittens.  Not  so  much  as 
a  whisker.  Both  cats  were  gone.  And 
Lovey,  too — Lovey,  who  had  made 
all  the  trouble. 

Paula  went  back  to  the  kitchen 
slowly  and  just  stood  there.  She  knew 
she  should  busy  herself  someway,  but 
she  did  not  know  what  to  do.  The 
dishes  were  done,  the  kitchen  clean.  Time 
lay  ahead,  like  an  enemy,  something  to  be 
mowed  down  as  one  would  mow  weeds.  She 
felt  idle  as  a  middle-aged  woman  whose 
children  are  gone,  a  woman  whose  life  is 
empty. 

Well,  at  least,  she  thought  gratefully,  she 
could  empty  the  wastebaskets.  That  would 
be  something. 

IN  THF.  basket  in  the  living  room  she 
found  a  scrap  of  paper — the  pathetic 
list  made  out  in  Sam's  round  labored  hand- 
writing.    Paula  read  the  items: 

"The  kittens  and  their  mother — the  egg 
woman. 

"Lovey — back  to  Mr.  Fowler's  boy.  Re- 
mind Daddy  to  give  him  a  dollar  for  taking 
him  back. 

"The  little  cat—???  Mrs.  Clarke?  The 
Franks?  Buddy  Orenson  from  my  grade? 
But  he  forgets  things  and  maybe  wouldn't 
feed  him.  Mrs.  Clarke.  Remind  Daddy  to 
tell  her  she  can  have  that  small  strip  of 
land  by  our  garden  that  she  wants. 

"Tiger — ???  The  people  out  in  the  coun- 
try that  Daddy  knows.  We  can  go  see  him 
once  in  a  while." 

Underneath  this  last  entry,  Paula  saw  a 
tear  smudge.  An  unmistakable  tear  smudge. 
She  herself  began  quietly  to  cry. 

"Stop.  Paula,  stop."  she  commanded  her- 
self sternly.  Then,  gathering  her  strength, 
she  went  to  the  phone  and  called  the  handy 
man.  He  had  a  small  truck  that  he  some- 
times used. 

The  family  car  was  in  use,  sorrowful 
use — the  disposing  of  animals.  She  and 
the  handy  man  would  use  the  truck  to 
gather  in  the  animals  again. 

She  clutched  the  tear-smudged  note  in 


her  hand  as  she  climbed  into  the  truck  with 
the  handy  man.  She  had  brought  baskets, 
blankets.  leashes.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Clarke  had  the  little  cat.  She  opened 
the  door  to  Paula  just  a  crack  when  Paula 
knocked.    Paula  asked  for  the  cat. 

"Such  goings  on,"  Mrs.  Clarke  said,  half 
under  her  breath.  Then  she  smiled  at  Paula 
and  opened  the  door  wide.  Paula  realized, 
with  a  flash  of  intuition,  that  Mrs.  Clarke 
was  a  real  person,  with  a  wry  sense  of  hu- 
mor. 

"I  remember,"  Mrs.  Clarke  said,  as  she 
gave  the  cat  into  Paula's  arms,  "that  I  left 
Mr.  Clarke  once  and  went  home  to  my 
mother  for  a  week  because  he  threw  his 
cigar  ashes  into  my  begonia  plants  that  I 
was  just  starting  from  slips.  I  understand 
perfectly  about  the  tent.  And  I'm  not  going 
to  tell  anyone — I'll  just  say  it  was  for  the 
kids." 

Dick  Fowler's  boy  was  not  so  nice  about 
the  hamster.  In  fact,  he  was  churlish.  "First 


away.  They  would  not  see  Tiger  at 
more  .  .  . 

Paula  had  the  basketful  of  kittens  on  h 
lap.  Lovey  was  gnawing  hungrily  on  noti 
ing,  with  his  bright  little  eyes  fixed  on  he 
She  would  give  him  some  lettuce  whe 
she  got  home.  They  could  fix  up  that  o 
washtub  in  the  basement  for  him.  1 
wouldn't  be  too  much  trouble. 

But  where  was  Tiger?  Tiger  was  tr 
most  important  pet  of  all.  No  telling  wh 
her  family  had  done  in  their  sudden  zeal  I 
make  amends,  to  make  everything  righ 
Paula  felt  very  lonely  and  apprehensive. 


up  to  hi 
The  chi 


FISCHETTI 


And  Improve  on  the  Job 

The  self-made  man  deserves  applause — 
He's  earned  his  bed  of  clover; 

But  there's  no  woman  worth  her  salt 
Who  couldn't  make  him  over. 

— HELEN  CASTLE 


1  make  up  my  mind  to  part  with  him,"  he 
said,  "and  that's  hard.  Then  your  husband 
brings  him  back  and  that's  hard.  Making 
room  for  him  and  all.  Then  you  come  want- 
ing him  back." 

Paula  had  to  give  the  boy  a  dollar  to 
close  the  deal. 

The  buddy  man  drove  the  truck  out  into 
the  country  to  the  egg  woman's.  The  egg 
woman  greeted  them  warmly.  "I  couldn't 
stand  it,"  she  said,  "the  look  on  them  kids' 
faces  when  they  left  the  kittens.  Or  on 
your  husband's,  either. 

"Listen,  child."  she  went  on,  putting  her 
arm  around  Paula's  shoulder.  "Every 
woman  has  got  something  she  has  to  put 
up  with.  My  late  husband  liked  guns.  Al- 
ways buyin'  'em  whether  we  had  food  in  the 
house  or  not.  I  wish  he  was  back.  I've 
never  been  able  to  sell  a  gun  of  his."  She 
put  the  cat  and  kittens  into  the  basket  and 
patted  Paula's  cheek. 

Paula  had  decided  that  the  people  in  the 
country  who  would  take  Tiger  would  be 
either  the  Petersons  or  the  Squires.  The 
handy  man  drove  to  the  Squires  first.  But 
the  Squires  had  not  seen  Paula's  family  or 
Tiger.  So  she  and  the  handy  man  drove 
over  the  dusty  roads,  a  long,  long  way.  to 
the  Petersons.  As  the  truck  stopped,  Paula 
expected  Tiger  to  come  rushing  toward  her. 
She  listened  for  his  bark.  But  there  was  no 
bark. 

The  Petersons  had  not  seen  Tiger  either. 

Maybe  my  family  sold  Tiger,  Paula 
thought  sadly.  No.  they  wouldn't  do  that. 
Maybe  they  had  given  him  to  Jim's  friend. 
Al.  Al  was  very  fond  of  Tiger:  he  was  al- 
ways teasing  the  children,  asking  if  they 
would  give  him  the  dog.  Al  would  be  good 
to  Tiger.    But   Al   lived   a  hundred  miles 


THF.  handy  man  drove  her 
house  in  the  late  afternoon, 
dren  and  Jim  came  out. 

"We're  making  waffles  for  your  supper 
Sam  said.  "For  a  surprise."  He  lookc 
bleak.  His  face  was  dirty  all  over  excej 
for  the  thin  little  trickles  of  cleanlinet 
where  the  tears  had  washed  the  grime  of 
She  handed  him  the  basket  of  kilter 
without  a  word. 

She  gave  Lovey  to  Diana.  "He 
hungry,"  she  said.  "There's  some  le 
tuce  in  the  icebox.  He  can  sleep  in  th 
washtub  in  the  basement." 

The  little  cat  jumped  over  the  true 
door  and  ran  into  the  house,  probi 
bly  to  lie  on  the  new  couch. 

Jim  stood  very  still,  looking 
Paula  with  wonder  and  with  lov 
The  handy  man  drove  off.  Jim  an 
P  .ula  were  left  alone. 

Jim  said  not  a  word  about  Tige: 
He  just  stood  there  looking  at  Paul*. 
"I'm  sorry,  Paula,"  he  said  at  1; 
"It's  been  perfectly  awful  the  wa 
we've  taken  advantage  of  you 
these  years."  Then  he  added,  "Ya 
were  good  to  get  the  animals  bad 
You  didn't  have  to — " 

"I    know,"   she    said   wearily 
know." 

If  there  were  any  good  news  abou 
Tiger  he  would  tell  her  now.  But  b 
said  nothing.  Probably  Tiger  was 
hundred  miles  away. 

She  went  into  the  house,  Jim  b; 
her  side — a  silent,  hangdog  Jim.  Hi 
followed  her  into  the  kitchen.  Then 
underneath  the  stove  eating  a  fin< 
lamb  chop  was  Tiger. 

Jim  looked  at  her  in  apology.  "Wi 
couldn't  give  Tiger  away."  he  said 
"Much  as  we  love  you.  Al  wanted  him,  bu 
at  the  last  minute  we  had  to  renege.  I"n> 
sorry.  But,"  he  went  on.  suddenly  glib  anc 
hopeful,  "I  bought  a  wire  brush  and  comb 
The  children  are  going  to  comb  him  even 
day." 

"Says  you,"  Paula  said,  smiling  at  him 
her  husband  of  ten  years.  She  was  smilinj 
because  she  liked  him  so  much,  loved  hirr 
more  than  she  ever  had. 

She  opened  the  icebox  door  and  fou 
another  lamb  chop,  picked  it  up  and  gave 
it  to  Tiger.  Tiger  licked  her  hand  and  set 
tied  back  with  a  look  of  deep  contentment. 
"You're  a  nice  girl,  Paula."  Jim  said.  His 
voice  was  very  soft. 

"You're  nice,  too,"  she  answered.    "Bui 
difficult."  She  went  over  and  kissed  him  on 
the  forehead.    "But  I  suppose  it  could 
guns." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked.  "Guns? 
Why  guns?" 

"Nothing  I  could  ever  explain."  she  said, 
kissing  him  again.  He  closed  his  arms 
around  her  and  gave  her  a  long,  loving  kiss. 
The  children  came  in  and  stood  there  im- 
mensely pleased  and  horrified,  as  children 
usually  are  when  they  see  their  fathers  kiss- 
ing their  mothers. 

Paula  and  Jim  ignored  them,  and  the 
children  went  back  to  their  tasks.  Sam  to 
the  chore  of  naming  the  kittens.  Diana  to 
the  exacting  job  of  arranging  her  mother's 
best  blanket  into  a  snuggle  bunny  for 
Lovey. 

"I  saw  a  beautiful  great  Dane  puppy  to- 
day," Jim  said.  "For  sale  cheap.  A  won- 
derful bargain." 

Then  both  he  and  Paula  began  to  laugh. 
It  was  good  laughter  that  filled  the  evening 
air  with  light.  the  end 
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pr  kindling.  Rats  the  size  of  possums 
d  in  the  old  pop-bottle  crates,  and 
:d  beneath  the  gutted  flooring.  The  Old 

always  kept  the  front  door  locked, 
nigh  the  hinges  had  jerked  loose  from 
otting  jamb,  so  that  the  door  opened 

the  wrong  side,  turning  on  the  pad- 
id  hasp.  The  Old  Man  thing  to  the 
e,  planless  certainty  that  someday, 
bly  tomorrow,  the  store  would  open 
i,  and  everything  would  be  like  it  was 
i  his  daughter  Delphic  was  living. 
Jonna  get  fresh  stock,"  he'd  say. 
na  paint  and  fix  up,  get  me  a  clean 

)body  listened  any  more. 
II  more'n  likely  go  to  town  tomorrow." 
Did  Man  would  say,  probably  not  be- 
iig  it  himself.  He  hadn't  been  to  Royal- 
or  years.  .  .  . 

footpath,  winding  downhill  toward 
:reek.  led  from  the  store  to  the  Old 
S  house,  a  sagging  jumble  of  gray 
ds  and  plaster  chinks  which  dripped  on 
Beds  of  the  yard.  The  cardboard  panes 
or  the  windows  always  blew  down  in 
pring,  and  the  Old  Man  left  them  lying 
•e  they  fell  until  the  First  cold  spell  of 
following  fall.     Inside,  the  house  had 

divided  into  two  rooms  by  a  screen 
joscly  sewn  gunny  sacks.  There  was 
urniture  except  some  empty  crates,  a 
:-legged  stool,  and  a  big  chair  which 
ed  ticking  over  the  floor.  When  she 
home  at  all,  Mary  slept  on  a  cot  on  her 
of  the  gunny-sack  wall,  and  the  Old 

slept  on  an  old  mattress  he'd  tried  to 
[n  with  newspaper  stuffing. 
Vhile    I'm    in    town,"    he'd    say,    "I'm 
ta  look  at  beds  and  chairs  and  all  such 
lat." 

le  sun  had  moved  across  the  porch. 
:ing  down  over  the  Old  Man's  face.  As 
scrunched  his  chair  deeper  into  the 
e.  he  saw  Chinch  Wurley  shuffling 
y  toward  him.  Chinch  sat  down  on  the 
of  the  porch  and  began  to  roll  a  ciga- 
I  It  took  him  a  long  time.  Whatever 
lid,  he  did  slowly.  "Hear  you  got  a 
r,"  he  said.  He  spoke  slowly,  too. 
le  Old  Man  nodded.  "From  Mary.  It 
e  in  the  mail." 

binch,  who  had  learned  his  reading  in 
Army,  watched  the  Old  Man  ease  the 
r  out  of  his  pocket.  After  a  while,  as 
igh  the  words  were  knots  he  had  to  un- 
le.  he  said,  "Lcnime  see  it." 
he  Old  Man  handed  him  the  letter,  then 
ed  back  with  the  frown  he  always  had 
n  somebody  was  reading  mail  to  him. 

HINCH  studied  the  sheet  of  lined  note- 
book paper,  his  lips  moving  with  the 
ing  of  the  words.  In  the  time  it  took 
most  people  could  have  read  a  long  let- 
and  this  one  was  short. 
>he\  got  married,"  Chinch  said. 
She  what!" 

Han  named  POT,  Potter.  Boards  with 
Cousin  Sue  Ellen." 

he  Old  Man  leaned  toward  Chinch, 
ing  irritably  with  his  walking  stick. 
II,  read  what  she  says." 

told  you." 
Ir'ou  told  me.  hut  you  ain't  read  me  yet." 
hineh,  with  that  slowness  that  could 
e  a  man  clear  out  of  his  head,  started 
ing  the  letter  back  into  the  envelope. 
in't  done  much  reading  lately.  I  can't 
e  it  all  out,  just  the  sense  of  it." 
Irs.  Feeney  came  by  with  a  mess  of 
ns  for  the  Old  Man's  supper,  and  read 
letter  word  for  word. 

bonder  how  Mary  come  to  do  such  a 
I?"  the  Old  Man  said. 
>he  don't  say,"  Mis.   Feeney  said. 
Irs.  Ah  Sowers  stopped  by  just  before 
I  ami  she  read  the  letter  out  loud,  too, 
he  Old   Man  could  sludy    it  closer. 
jetting    married,''   the   Old    Man    said, 

maybe  ease  'er  up  a  little." 
Irs.    Sowers    didn't    say    anything,    but 
n  she  got  home,  she  told  Ab  what  Mary 
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had  done,  and  added  something  which  had 
been  said  a  thousand  times  since  Delphie's 
death.  "It's  a  pure  pity  Mary  didn't  take 
after  her  mother." 

"She's  maybe  did  all  right  for  herself." 
Ab  said,  "getting  off  summers  where  no- 
body knowed  her  too  close." 

Mrs.  Sowers  sniffed,  remembering  the 
years  of  Mary's  growing  up.  Mary  was  the 
kind  of  girl  who'd  go  around  in  rags,  not 
even  clean  rags,  but  let  her  get  her  hands  on 
some  money,  say  a  Christmas  check  from 
her  Aunt  Laura,  who'd  married  the  street- 
car conductor  in  Washington,  and  Mary 
would  buy  herself  the  finest  silk  dress  in 
town. 

"Airs."  Mrs.  Sowers  said.  She  began  to 
tap  her  foot,  tapping  out  the  things  she 
didn't  like  about  Mary.  "Wearing  all  that 
fancy.  Fating  outa  tin  cans  'cause  she's  too 
lazy  to  garden.  Big  ideas."  Her  foot  came 
down  with  a  heavy  thud.  "And  that 
gram'phone." 

Mary,  one  Christmas,  had  spent  Aunt 
Laura's  money  on  a  secondhand  phono- 
graph. After  nearly  six  years  it  still  worried 
Mrs.  Sowers  that  Mary,  who  had  so  little, 
should  have  music. 

BY  THE  end  of  the  week,  the  day  the 
I  ruck  came,  the  Old  Man  had  heard 
Mary's  letter  read  to  him  so  many  times  by 
different  people  that  he  could  say  it  by  heart. 
He  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  the  truck, 
just  thought  it  was  maybe  stopping  on  ac- 
count of  engine  trouble.  The  driver  hopped 
out  and  started  rattling  the  chain  at  the  back 
of  the  truck.  He  had  a  colored  boy  helping 
him.  Neither  of  them  said  anything  to  the 
Old  Man.  They  set  about  unloading  the 
biggest  brass  bed  the  Old  Man  had  ever 
seen.  It  was  wide  enough  to  sleep  a  work 
horse. 

The  driver  looked  at  the  Old  Man,  saw 
he  wasn't  expecting  the  bed.  "Your  name 
Potter?"  the  driver  said. 

The  Old  Man  shook  his  head  and  tried  to 
explain  about  Mary  and  Mr.  Potter,  but  his 
throat  had  gone  dry  with  the  shock  of  see- 
ing such  a  bed  coming  right  up  to  his  door. 
He  had  to  swallow  several  times  to  get 
enough  wetness  in  his  mouth  to  tell  the 
driver  his  granddaughter  had  married  a  Mr. 
Potter. 

"Well,  this  is  the  place  then."  the  driver 
said,  and  he  helped  the  colored  boy  carry 
the  head  of  the  bed  across  the  road.  They 
leaned  it  against  the  front  of  the  store.  It 
covered  all  of  the  door  and  most  of  one 
window.  The  Old  Man  took  his  hat  off, 
stepped  back  out  of  the  way.  When  the 
colored  boy  covered  the  other  window  with 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  the  whole  front  of  the 
store  became  a  shiny  wall  of  brass  tubing, 
like  a  jail  made  out  of  gold.  The  driver  and 
the  colored  boy  put  the  springs  and  mattress 
on  the  front  porch,  then  nodded  at  the  Old 
Man  and  hopped  back  in  the  truck.  The 
Old  Man,  his  hat  in  his  hands,  stood  on  the 
edge  of  the  road,  staring  down  at  the  glit- 
tering bars  of  brass.  In  a  gentle,  almost 
reverent  voice,  he  started  cussing. 

Three  of  the  more  active  Purdy  children, 
who'd  been  sent  home  from  school  that 
morning,  saw  the  bed,  turned  around  and 
raced  back  to  Cassville.  From  there  word 
spread  through  the  hills,  the  bed  growing 
with  the  telling  until  the  fields  and  kitchens 
were  deserted,  the  people  filing  down  foot- 
paths to  the  road,  and  from  there  to  the 
store.  They  flowed  past  the  Old  Man  onto 
the  porch,  blocking  his  view  of  the  bed.  He 
had  moved  his  chair  to  one  corner  of  the 
porch,  and  just  sat  there,  blinking  and  mum- 
bling to  himself. 

"He  must  be  a  giant  of  a  man."  Mrs. 
Feenev  said. 

"And  rich,"  Mrs.  Cass  said. 

"It's  over  six  foot  across."  Flute  Figgins 
said.  Flute,  who'd  come  early  in  the  day. 
had  stepped  off  the  width  of  the  bed  a  dozen 
times. 

Mrs.   Falk  came  by  after  she'd  finished 
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sorting  her  mail,  and  when  she  spoke  to  the 
Old  Man,  it  sounded  like  she  was  talking  to 
a  new  preacher  or  a  government  man,  it 
was  that  kind  of  respect.  "I'd  of  brung  you 
your  mail,  Henry,  but  you  didn't  get  noth- 
ing." 

The  Old  Man  grunted  and  Flute-Stepped 
off  the  width  of  the  hed  for  her. 

They     gonna     live      with      you,      Mr. 
H;iskins?"  Mrs.  Feeney  asked. 

"It's  likely."  The  Old  Man  leaned  hack 
in  his  chair,  crossed  his  thin  legs.  "I  reckon 
the  lust  thing  Mr.  Potter  will  wanta  do  is 
get  my  store  fixed  up  fresh,  and  maybe 
build  onto  the  house." 

As  the  Old  Man  heard  himself  talking, 
he  suddenly,  for  the  first  time,  saw  Mr.  Pot- 
ter, a  large  man  in  a  blue  serge  suit,  with 
low-cut  brown  shoes,  a  diamond  ring,  and 
a  gold  watch  chain  across  his  vest.  He  saw  a 
big  car  out  in  front  of  the  store,  and  Mary 
was  stepping  out  of  it.  She  was  wearing  a 
new  silk  dress  and  a  big  hat.  The  store  was  ( 
like  it  used  to  be,  before  Delphic  died,  but 
it  was  bigger,  and  painted.  The  house  was 
painted,  too.  and  there  were  flowers  in  the 
front  yard. 

"I'm  gonna  get  me  a  light-up  music  box 
for  the  store,"  the  Old  Man  said,  and  when 
he  saw  that  they  were  listening  to  him.  he 
let  the  words  spill  out  like  grain  from  a  torn 
sack.  "And  a  new  stove,  come  winter.  I'm 
gonna  get  a  white  and  glass  counter  for  my 
fresh  meat,  and  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and 
get  my  name  painted  on  the  front  of  the 
store.  I'll  more'n  likely  have  to  spend  the 
whole  day  in  town  tomorrow." 

Mrs.  Purdy  shook  her  head  in  wonder 
and  said,  "Mary's  sure  married  herself  off 
good." 

"It's  no  more'n  I  expected,"  the  Old  Man 
said. 

The  men,  as  it  grew  dark,  helped  carry 
the  bed  down  to  the  house.  They  set  it  up 
in  Mary's  room,  but  the  Old  Man  made 
them  move  it.  He  wanted  it  by  the  front 
door  "so's  it  can  catch  the  sun,"  he  said. 
and  he  ripped  the  burlap  covering  from  the 
doorway.  Now  people  passing  along  the 
road  could  see  the  bed. 

"You  gonna  sleep  in  it?"  Flute  asked. 

The  Old  Man.  leaning  on  his  cane,  looked 
down  at  the  bed,  which  seemed  even  bigger 
now  that  it  was  inside  the  house.  "Thas 
why  Mr.  Potter  sent  'er  to  me.  Mary  must 
of  told  him  I  like  to  sleep  wide." 

THE  women  poked  at  the  mattress  and 
springs:  when  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  felt  or  looked  at  or  said,  they  started 
home,  moving  with  the  thoughtful  slowness 
of  people  who  have  been  close  to  a  strange 
and  wonderful  thing.  The  men  got  to  drink- 
ing, and  the  Old  Man,  who  couldn't  stand 
much  whisky,  bounced  up  and  down  on  the 
bed.  He  began  to  cackle.  "Feel  'cr.  Just 
feel  'er."  Suddenly,  because  of  what  had 
happened  to  him  in  the  years  since  Del- 
phie's  death,  he  wanted  to  throw  things.  He 
found  some  empty  pork-and-bean  cans. 
hurled  them  at  the  wall.  He  took  another 
swig  of  white  whisky,  kicked  over  the  three- 
legged  stool.  He  was  surprised  to  remem- 
ber he  hadn't  felt  his  rheumatism  all  day. 
"Come  to  think  of  it,"  Flute  said,  "didn't 
there  use  to  be  some  Potters  over  at  Oak 
drove?" 

The  Old  Man  snorted.  "Them  was  trash 
people.    No  kin." 

"What  business  he  in?" 
"Different  things.  "Vestments." 
The  Old  Man  rolled  into  the  center  of  the 
big  bed,  his  arms  stretching  out.  and  no 
matter  how  far  he  reached  on  either  side 
his  hands  fell  short  of  the  mattress  edge. 
He  hegan  to  cry.  It  had  somehow  come  to 
him  how  cruel  it  was  that  Delphie  hadn't 
lived  to  see  the  store  fixed  up.  the  running 
water  in  the  house,  the  flush  toilets,  and 
particularly  the  flowers,  all  the  things  that 
Delphie  had  loved  and  wanted  and  died 
without. 

"I'd  near  about  give  up  hope,"  he  said, 
and  his  lingers  loiiched  the  softness  of  the 
hed  as  though  it  were  a  bride  or  a  first-born 
child.  .  .  . 

The  OKI  Man  woke  up  in  the  morning 
with  the  blinking  brightness  of  the  bed  in 


his  eyes,  and  with  a  tightness  in  his  stomach 
and  a  nasty  wool  dryness  clogging  his 
throat.  In  the  half  world  between  sleeping 
and  waking  he  heard  Mary's  voice  shrilling; 
he  groaned,  not  sure  whether  it  was  part  of 
a  dream  or  real.  The  shrieking  rage  got 
louder,  and  the  Old  Man  rolled  to  the  edge 
of  the  bed.  It  was  no  dream.  Mary  was 
home. 

"Now!"  Mary  shouted  from  the  open 
doorway,  where  she  stood,  her  back  to  the 
Old  Man  with  Little  Henry's  shotgun 
pointed  at  something  on  the  path  that  led 
to  the  store.  "Now  just  you  move  one  step. 
Thas  all,  one  step." 

The  Old  Man  fumbled  for  his  cane,  found 
it  under  the  bed.  He  hobbled  toward  Mary. 
His  legs  hurt  him  something  fierce  this  morn- 
ing. Over  Mary's  shoulder  he  saw  a  small, 
bald-headed  man  in  a  striped  seersucker 
suit.  The  gun  was  pointed  at  the  man's 
stomach.  Slowly,  with  a  sickening  dread, 
the  Old  Man  came  to  understand  that  this 
must  be  Mr.  Potter. 

"I'da  shot  him,"  Mary  said,  as  the  man 
turned  and  padded  up  the  path  toward  the 
pickup  truck  parked  in  front  of  the  store. 

"He's  littler  than  I  thought."  the  Old 
Man  said. 

Mary  let  out  a  roaring  laugh.  She  put 
down  the  gun  and  pumped  some  water  for 
coffee.  All  the  time  the  water  was  coming 
to  a  boil  on  the  coal-oil  stove,  she  stood 
over  it,  calling  Mr.  Potter  names.  The  Old 
Man.  watching  through  the  window,  saw 
that  Mr.  Potter  wasn't  walking  toward  the 
truck.  Instead  he  had  turned  toward  the 
store  porch  and  was  getting  ready  to  sit 
down  on  the  cane-bottom  chair,  but  first  he 
took  out  his  handkerchief  and  dusted  it. 
He  sat  like  a  woman,  stiff,  with  his  legs  to- 
gether. 

"How  was  Cousin  Sue  Ellen?"  the  Old 
Man  asked.  He  couldn't  think  of  anything 
else  to  say. 

Mary  sputtered  her  coffee,  started  cussing 


again.  "She  just  wanted  to  get  him  outta 
the  house,  find  a  new  boarder.  He  uses  too 
much  hot  water." 

The  Old  Man  could  see  Mr.  Potter  brush 
ing  the  dust  off  his  shoes. 

"He  come  to  me  with  hi'  big  talk  and 
his  fancy  manners.  I  never  s^  n  such  man 
ners  on  a  man,  and  'tween  the  two  of  'em. 
Sue  Ellen  telling  me  I'd  live  in  a  big  house 
and  wear  silk  from  skin  out,  and  him  tell- 
ing me  I'd  have  my  own  car  to  drive,  first 
thing  I  knowed  they'd  got  me  married." 

"It's  what  you  wanted."  the  Old  Man 
said.   "You  wanted  things  nice." 

Mary  laughed  like  a  rusty  axle.  "Precious 
little  I'd  ever  get  outta  him.  He's  got  'sur- 
ance  money  from  his  last  wife,  but  there's 
only  one  way  to  get  at  it,  and  thas  to  break 
into  the  bank." 

The  Old  Man  ran  his  dry  tongue  across 
his  cracked  lips.  "Leastways,  it's  a  nice  bed 
he's  got." 

"Only  two  things  he  wanted  me  for.  That 
and  mending.  He  must  of  saved  up  two 
years'  mending  on  me." 

Later  in  the  morning,  when  Mary  was 
sleeping  in  the  big  bed,  the  Old  Man  limped 
up  the  path  to  the  store.  Mr.  Potter  jumped 
up  and  offered  him  the  chair,  but  the  Old 
Man  shook  his  head  and  settled  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  porch.  He  noticed  there  was  a 
young  man  in  the  truck,  sleeping  with  his 
head  on  the  steering  wheel  and  his  legs 
stretched  out  across  the  front  seat.  Mr. 
Potter,  after  waiting  politely,  sat  back  down 
in  the  chair. 

"Time  was."  the  Old  Man  said,  "I  had 
eight,  ten  chairs  setting  here,  but  1  kinda 
got  behind  on  the  store." 

"Mary  gave  me  the  impression  it  was — 
larger." 

"It's  shook  down  a  little  since  Delphie 
died.    Everything  has." 

Mr.  Potter  slipped  the  pointed  handker- 
chief from  the  breast  pocket  of  his  seer- 
sucker coat,  dabbed  at  his  face.     His  hands 
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were  small  and  white.  He  kept  lookii 
down  at  the  house  out  of  the  corner  of  I 
eye.   There  was  sweat  on  his  forehead 

"I  want  mv   bed,"  Mi.  Pottei   said, 

The  Old   Man  fingered  his  cane.    "Ni 
lemme  tell  you  'bout  Mary.    She's  hard 
get  along  with  at  first,  like  you  know,  h 
it's  like  anything  else,  you  just  gotta  get  h 
broke  in.  thas  all."' 

"I've  rented  that  truck  by  the  hour.  I 
costing  me  a  considerable  sum  of  mono 

"Mary's  "ot  more  spirit  than  most.  Shi 
kinda  growed  up  her  own  way." 

"I  don't  intend  to  leave  here  without  n 
bed." 

n^HF  truck   driver  went  on  sleeping. 
_I_  seemed  to  upset  Mr.  Potter,  watching 
man  sleep  on  his  money. 

"I've  been  married  four  times."  Mr.  Po 
ter  said,  "five  counting  Mary,  which  I  don 
and  I've  always  gotten  married  into  rt 
own  bed." 

The  Old  Man,  thinking  hard,  perked  u 
"You  could  maybe  leave  it  here  till  you' 
ready  to  get  married  again." 

"No." 

"Now  I  tell  you  what,"  the  Old  Man  M 
not  sure  how  he  was  going  to  finish,  until  I 
looked  up  at  the  truck  again  and  the  won 
came  naturally  to  him.  "It's  gonna  tal 
Mary  two-three  days  to  quiet  down  so 
you  can  even  talk  to  her.  and  you  dor 
want  that  truckman  setting  there  sleepir 
up  your  money."  He  saw  that  Mr.  Pott« 
was  listening.  "So  why  don't  you  just  p? 
him  off  now.  and  when  you  get  your  b< 
shook  loose,  you  can  hire  yourself  a  true 
in  town." 

Mr.  Potter  sat  weighing  it  in  his  min 
He  chewed  his  lower  lip.  looked  uneasi 
from  the  house  to  the  truck,  then  noddt 
and  started  toward  the  truck,  rubbing  h 
white  hands  together.  He  seemed  please 
at  the  thought  of  waking  up  the  driver. 

"Now  about  sleeping  you,"  the  Old  Ma 
said  when  Mr.  Potter  came  back.  "I  ca 
fix  you  up  in  the  store  here." 

"Fine.    I'll  help  you  bring  up  the  bed 

"Well,  I  wasn't  exactly  figuring  on  tl 
bed.    We  got  a  nice  cot." 

"But  it's  mine." 

"I'm  afraid  Mary  wants  to  sleep  in  tl 
bed." 

"1  don't  care  what  Mary — " 

"You'll  like  the  cot,"  the  Old  Man  sail 
"once  you  get  used  to  it." 

The  Old  Man  dragged  the  cot  up  froi 
the  house,  and  when  it  was  dark,  he  brougl 
Mr.  Potter  some  beans  and  crackers  an 
potted  ham,  then  he  hobbled  down  the  pai 
and  pumped  him  a  jar  of  drinking  wate 
He  showed  Mr.  Potter  how  to  open  tf 
front  door  of  the  store,  and  spread  a 
Army  blanket  over  the  cot  to  help  softe 
it  up.  He  dusted  off  what  was  left  of  th 
main  counter,  so  Mr.  Potter  would  have 
clean  place  to  lay  his  clothes. 

"Now,"  the  Old  Man  said,  "you  ju: 
make  yourself  to  home." 

Mr.  Potter  sat  outside  in  the  chair.  B 
didn't  seem  to  be  in  any  hurry  to  go  to  bei 
He  kept  shying  at  the  strange  sounds  insid 
the  store.  The  Old  Man  sat  visiting  wit 
him  until  he  got  so  sleepy  he  couldn't  sit  u 
any  longer,  then  he  said  good  night  an 
limped  down  the  path  which  stood  oi 
whitely  in  the  brightness  of  the  full  moot 
Mary  was  sleeping  in  the  big  bed,  the  shoi 
gun  beside  her.  The  Old  Man  dragged  hi 
mattress  behind  the  gunny-sack  screei 
stretched  out.  kicked  off,  his  shoes,  an 
waited  for  the  sick  tiredness  to  drain  awa] 
It  was.  he  knew,  one  of  those  nights  he' 
sleep  deep.  .  .  . 

The  moonlight  lay  in  the  room  wit 
the  twilit  dimness  of  a  cloudy  day  when  th 
Old  Man  was  jarred  out  of  sleep  by  th 
shrillness  of  Mary's  laughter  in  the  no 
room  and.  from  the  store,  like  an  echo,  th 
shrieks  of  Mr.  Potter.  He  pushed  himse 
up  from  the  mattress,  padded  to  the  doo. 
way  in  his  bare  feet.  Mr.  Potter  was  on  th 
store  porch,  kicking  and  throwing  his  arn 
around  wildly,  like  he'd  taken  a  fit  in  tb 
night. 

"A  rat  bit  him."  Mary  said,  and  wet 
bouncing  around  in  the  bed,  holding  herse  ' 
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with  her  aims,  as  though  afraid  she  might 
hurst  with  laughing.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Potter  was  sitting  in  the  store  chair 
next  morning  when  the  Old  Man  brought 
him  some  coffee  and  frieil  potatoes.  Mr. 
Potter's  face  was  pale,  the  dark  underscor- 
ing of  his  eyes  standing  out  heavily^rgainst 
the  white  jutting  of  his  cheekbones.  He 
drummed  the  arms  of  his  chair  with  his  lit- 
tle white  fingers. 

"A  ral  bit  my  leg." 

The  Old  Man  sighed.  "I  been  laying  off 
to  get  after  them  rats.  Just  ain't  had  the 
chance." 

"It  was  as  big  as  a  dog." 

"They  grow  to  a  size  here,  thas  a  fact." 
The  Old  Man  nodded  at  the  plate  of  fried 
potatoes  which  lay  untouched  in  Mr.  Pot- 
ter's lap.    "Mary  fries  a  good  'tater." 

"They're  greasy." 

The  Old  Man  picked  up  the  plate,  car- 
ried it  to  the  edge  of  the  porch."  He  cupped 
his  hand  over  the  potatoes  and  let  the  grease 
drain  through  his  fingers.  "Now  this  is 
more  the  way  they  eat  'em  in  town."  He 
rubbed  his  damp  fingers  across  his  shirt. 
'Til  take  a  gun  to  them  rats." 

MR.  POTTF.R  sat  looking  down  at  the 
potatoes.  Finally,  after  taking  a  deep 
breath,  he  shut  his  eyes  and  started  eating 
them.  The  Old  Man  thought  that  was  a 
good  sign. 

"Once  we  start  sleeping  and  feeding  him 
free,"  Mary  said,  when  the  Old  Man  got 
back  to  the  house,  "we'll  have  him  till  the 
end  of  lime." 

"He  don't  eat  much." 

The  Old  Man  had  a  can  of  tuna  fish  he'd 
hidden  from  Mary  nearly  a  year  ago.  He 
waited  until  she  was  pumping  fresh  coffee 
water,  then  he  dug  it  out  from  under  a  bad 
place  in  the  floor,  and  smuggled  it  up  to  the 
store.  Mr.  Potter  seemed  to  enjoy  the  tuna 
fish,  ate  most  of  the  can.  He  was  a  clean 
eater,  fussy  as  a  mink. 

"You've  maybe  noticed  my  location 
here,"  the  Old  Man  said.  "Right  on  the 
road." 

Mr.  Potter  dried  his  lips  with  the  tip  of 
his  middle  finger.  The  Old  Man  sipped  the 
fish  oil  left  in  the  otherwise  empty  can. 

"We  get  a  lot  of  tourists  in  the  summer," 
the  Old  Man  said.  "They  nacherly  stop 
along  the  road.    Buy  things." 

Mr.  Potter  gulped  a  pink  pill,  then  sat 
with  both  hands  flattened  onto  his  stomach. 

"Iffcn  a  man  had  some  money  to  'vest," 
the  Old  Man  said,  "he'd  be  smart  to  put  it 
into  a  store.  Like  Delphic  always  used  to 
say,  some  things  people  just  gotta  buy."  I  he 
Old  Man  rested  his  chin  on  his  hands, 
which  were  cupped  over  his  walking  stick. 
"Delphie  took  nacherly  to  store-running. 
People  liked  to  come  i;ound  where  she  was. 
She  laughed  a  lot.  'joyed  herself.  It  was  like 
a  play-party,  wherever  Delphie  was.  It 
ain't  ever  been  the  same  without  'er." 

Mr.  Potter  rode  into  Royalton  with  the 
mail,  and  while  he  was  gone,  the  Old  Man 
swept  and  tidied  the  store,  then  he  got  the 
shotgun  and  started  to  cleat  out  the  rats, 
but  he  had  only  two  shells.  He  got  a  rat 
with  one  of  them,  missed  with  the  other. 

"I  east  I  scared  'em,"  he  mumbled  to 
himself. 

Mr.  Potter  didn't  eat  anything  that  night, 
said  he'd  had  his  dinner  in  town.  He  spread 
ral  poison  around  the  store,  and  when  the 
Old  Man  brought  him  a  fresh  jar  of  pump 
water,  he  brushed  his  teeth  with  the  brush 
and  powder  he'd  bought  in  town.  Mr.  Pot- 
ter seemed  in  much  belter  spirits. 

"I've  been  thinking  about  the  store,"  he 
said. 

"I  cleaned  it  up  some.  Broomed  off  the 
floor  and  all." 

V's.  I  noticed.  But  what  I  meant  was, 
I've  been  thinking  about  getting  the  store  in 
operation  again.  We'll  have  to  get  it 
painted,  repaired." 

The  Old  Man  trembled 

"We'll  go  into  town,"  Mr.  Potter  said. 
"Tomot  row  " 

The  Old  Man's  eyes  blinked  stickily. 
Through  all  the  years  of  his  slipping  away 
from  the  life  he'd  had  when  Delphic  was 
living,  he'd  always  held  to  the  hope  that  to- 


morrow everything  would  change  back  to 
what  it  was,  and  now  a  man  with  money  in 
the  bank  was  saying  tomorrow,  and  mean- 
ing it. 

"I'll  never  stop  thanking  you."  the  Old 
Man  said,  and  Mr.  Potter,  rather  quickly, 
said  he  was  tired,  he  thought  he'd  go  to  bed. 

The  Old  Man  staggered  down  the  path  to 
the  house.  He'd  have  to  hunt  up  his  town 
clothes,  but  he  couldn't  find  them  in  the 
dark,  so  he  lay  fidgeting  on  the  mattress  all 
night.  With  the  first  red-gold  streaks  of 
dawn,  he  hopped  up  and  went  banging 
around  the  house.  He  found  his  good  shirt 
and  socks  wrapped  in  a  sugar  sack  Mary 
was  using  for  a  pillow.  He  yanked  the  pil- 
low out  from  under  her  head.  She  woke  up 
swearing,  and  when  he  told  her  he  and  Mr. 
Potter  were  going  into  town  together,  she 


Mr.  Potter  kept  eying  the  house,  where 
Mary  was. 

"We  can  start  out  walking  'er."  the  Old 
Man  said,  "and  we'll  maybe  catch  us  a 
ride." 

"Do  you  have  a  list  of  the  things  we'll 
need?" 

"Not  wrote  down,  but  I  got  it  fixed  hard 
in  my  head.    You  sec.  I — " 

The  Old  Man  stopped  abruptly.  Mary 
was  coming  up  the  path.  She  was  dressed 
for  town,  and  when  she  spoke  to  the  Old 
Man  it  was  as  though  Mr.  Potter  weren't 
right  there  beside  him  on  the  porch.  "You 
tell  him  I  said  I'm  gonna  be  right  behind 
him  all  the  time." 

The  Old  Man  started  to  protest,  but  Mr. 
Potter  said  it  was  perfectly  all  right.  He 
was.  as  always,  very   polite   about    it   and 
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'*II«m  wanted  to  know  where  I  had 
been  all  his  life  and  I  (old  him  I 
hadn't  been  horn  for  most  of  it!' 
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lay  back  watching  him  with  narrowed  eyes. 

"He's  took  a  liking  to  me."  the  Old  Man 
said,  ami  some  defensive  instinct  kept  him 
from  telling  Mary  what  Mr.  Potter  intended 
to  do. 

Mary  rolled  out  of  bed.  stretched,  and 
headed  for  the  pump.  The  minute  she  was 
up  in  the  morning  she  had  to  have  her  cof- 
fee. 

"So  he's  took  a  liking  to  you?"  Mary 
said,  and  she  told  him  all  the  things  Mr. 
Potter  was. 

The  Old  Man  put  on  his  socks  and  shoes, 
then  spread  his  good  shirt  out  on  the  big 
bed  and  pressed  out  the  wrinkles  with  the 
Hat  of  his  hand.  He  found  his  tie  wrapped 
around  a  broken  stewpan  handle.  He  wet 
his  hair  and  brushed  it.  and  where  it  was 
thick  and  curled  up  on  the  back  of  his  neck. 
he  greased  it  down  with  the  tips  of  his  fin- 
gers. He  took  a  piece  of  steel  wool  to  his 
razor  blade  and  got  the' worst  of  the  rust 
off,  but  in  his  hurry  he  cut  himself  in  three 
places.   It  didn't  get  on  his  shirt,  though. 

Mr.  Potter  didn't  want  any  breakfast, 
just  a  little  coffee  to  wash  down  the  dough- 
nuts he'd  brought  from  town.  He  said 
they'd  better  walk  into  Royalton  rather 
than  wait  for  the  mail,  which  wouldn't  be 
along  for  another  three  or  four  hours  yet. 


didn't  seem  surprised.  He  acted  as  though 
he'd  been  expecting  Mary  all  along.  They 
started  down  the  road,  Mr.  Potter  and  the 
Old  Man  in  front,  Mary  a  few  steps  behind. 
Nobody  said  a  word  the  whole  six  miles. 
Mr.  Potter  hummed  a  little. 

"I'll  have  to  go  to  the  bank."  Mr.  Potter 
said  when  they  turned  onto  Main  Street. 
"Get  some  of  my  money  transferred." 

MARY  and  the  Old  Man  waited  outside 
the  bank,  watching.  They  saw  Mr. 
Potter  stop  at  the  railing  in  the  front  of  the 
bank  and  speak  to  a  young  man  in  a  white 
linen  suit.  Mr.  Potter  nodded,  then  went 
mincing  past  the  tellers'  cages  to  the  big 
offices  in  the  rear.  He  knocked  on  the  heavy 
walnut  door  and  opened  it.  The  door  closed 
behind  him.  Mary  whirled  and  ran  around 
the  corner,  racing  down  the  street,  with  the 
Old  Man  hobbling  after  her.  A  truck  shot 
out  of  the  alley  behind  the  bank  and  went 
bouncing  past  them,  turning  toward  the 
(  assville  road.  Up  front,  alongside  the 
driver,  sat  Mr.  Potter. 

"I  should  of  knowed."  Mary  said. 

The  Old  Man,  even  though  he  under- 
stood he'd  been  tricked,  couldn't  believe  it; 
not  of  a  man  with  Mr.  Potter's  manners, 
a  man  who  tidied  so  much  and  ate  so  clean. 


"He  must  of  hired  the  truck  yesterday, 
Mary  said.   "Had  it  waiting  there  for  hir 

"He  lied  at  me,"  the  Old  Man  said, 
the  time  I  was  cleaning  and  caring  for  hi 
he  was  just  lying  to  get  his  bed  back." 

"What'd  he  tell  you?" 

"He  was  gonna  fix  up  the  store." 

"And  you  believed  him?" 

The  Old  Man  nodded  and  Mary  stai 
to  laugh,  but  didn't,  and  somehow  in  th; 
instant  of  not  laughing,  she  seeme 
changed.  She  took  the  OKI  Man's  am 
guiding  him  as  though  he  were  lost.  Sh 
walked  along  slowly  to  keep  even  with  hi 
limp,  and  whenever  she  saw  he  was  gettin 
tired,  she  made  him  rest  in  the  cool  place 
beside  the  road. 

"What  he  done  to  me,"  she  said,  "it  don' 
matter  so  much,  but  you  .  .  .  you  a^H 
counted  so  hard  on  the  store." 

The  Old  Man,  staring  down  at  the  grl 
dust  of  the  road,  said  nothing,  but  limpi 
along  a  little  mote  slowly  than  before 
When  they  got  home,  Mary  carried  the  co 
down  from  the  store  ami  put  it  in  the  roon 
where  the  hiass  bed  had  been.  She  fixed] 
early  supper,  gave  the  Old  Man  the  coj 
sleep  on.   "You're  tired,"  she  said. 

The  Old  Man  lay  down  on  the  cot  ai 
started  easing  around,  trying  to  fit  him 
into  it.  but  the  cot  just  wouldn't  give  in, 
way  his  old  mattress  had  long  ago  come 
do.    "It  ain't  so  much  tired,"  he  said,  fret| 
ting  at  the  cot's  stubbornness.    "It's  moi 
mixed  up,  kinda." 


DRAWING   the  stool  over  to  the 
Mary  sat  down  beside  him.    "We 
maybe  fix  up  the  store  some  other  way,' 
said,  and  it  was  the  first  time  in  all  the  ye; 
of  his  raising  her  that  he'd  ever  heard  an; 
thing  in  her  voice  to  remind  him  of  Delpl 
her  mother. 

The  Old  Man  shook  his  head.  "No] 
Nothing's  gonna  change.  Not  for  me."  ■ 
lay  back.  looking  at  the  spots  of  starlight  it 
the  roof  holes.  "Maybe  for  you.  Youl 
more'n  likely  get  you  a  nice  house  someday] 
and  your  pretties."  He  knew,  of  coursel| 
that  she  wouldn't,  but  he  said  it  because] 
Mary  was  young,  and  the  young  have 
believe  that  way. 

Suddenly  he  yanked  at  his  shirt  collar 
which  had  cut  painfully  into  his  neck 
"Damn  such  a  thing!"  He  hopped  up  front 
the  cot  and  started  wriggling  out  of  hi 
town  clothes.  "A  man's  got  no  businejj 
letting  himself  get  rubbed  raw." 

He  kicked  free  of  the  clothes  on  the  floor 
then  dragged  the  cot  into  Mary's  roont 
where  it  belonged,  and  spread  his  old  mat 
tress  across  a  part  of  the  emptiness  left  by 
the  brass  bed.  Mars  said  he  was  welcome 
to  the  col,  but  he  shook  his  head.  He  was  a 
an  age  now  when  he  wanted  things  he  wa» 
used  to.  He  stretched  out  on  the  mattress 
which  he'd  gradually,  over  the  years,  wot 
lo  fit  him  exactly.  "Fact  of  it  is,"  he  sail 
"1  never  was  much  of  a  bed-sleeper." 

He  began  to  rub  the  ring  of  soreness 
shirt  collar  had  left  around  his  neck, 
made  him  feel  better.  "You  know,  he 
so  polite  all  the  time  I  was  even  beginn 
to  take  on  his  ways.  You've  maybe  notii 
my  manners  lately.  He  had  me  hopping 
and  down  like  a  catbird  and  drying  off  my 
mouth  every  time  I  et  something."  The  Old 
Man  drew  the  tip  of  his  middle  finger  across 
his  mouth,  the  way  Mr.  Potter  had  done. 
"Another  week  and  no  telling  what  he'd  oi 
had  me  doing." 

He  wriggled  his  bare  toes,  enjoying  the 
relief  of  being  shed  of  the  town  clothes  and 
the  fancy  manners  and  the  worry  of  run- 
ning the  store  again.  The  store,  he  realized 
now,  hadn't  been  his.  It  had  belonged  to 
Delphie.  and  he  couldn't  be  Delphic  any 
more  than  he  could  be  Mr.  Potter. 

"I  can't  be  no  different  from  what  I  am," 
he  said.    "I've  gotten  too  used  to  myself." 

He  wallowed  down  into  the  warm,  fa- 
miliar hollows  of  his  old  mattress,  taking 
his  ease.  He  felt  right  sorry  for  Maty,  sit- 
ting there,  aching  with  the  raw  sting  of 
losing  the  fine  house  she'd  thought  Mr.  Pot- 
ter would  buy  for  her. 

It  would  take  her  a  long  time  to  wear 
herself  comfortable.  thi:  fND 
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HANDY! 
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In  Peace -In  War! 


The  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  sur- 
prised and  shocked  America. 
What  happened  after  that  surprised 
and  flattened  the  Axis! 

American  industry  demon- 
strated the  amazing  ability  of 
its  big  companies  to  expand 
swiftly  and  efficiently  to  meet 
any  need! 

In  Petroleum,  companies  like  Socony- 
Vacuum  with  armies  of  technicians 
and  workers,  vast  modern  equip- 
ment, converted  almost  overnight 
to  war  production. 

For  example,  by  March.  1945,  the 
wartime  peak,  the  petroleum  indus- 
try had  increased  annual  output  of 
aviation  fuels  (all  grades)  by  more 
than  40  times  over  1940!  And  during 
the  same  period,  Socony-Vacuum 
multiplied,  by  over  70  times,  its  output 
of  special  high  octane  aviation  gaso- 
line, one  of  U.  S.  A.'s  most  potent 
weapons  of  World  War  II  .  .  .  with 
volume  zooming  from  less  than 
300,000  barrels  a  year  to  a  staggering 
rate  of  20,000,000  barrels! 

Today,  by  public  demand,  America 
is  producing  petroleum  products  at 
the  yearly  rate  of  over  2,080.000,000 
barrels  —  and  Socony-Vacuum  is 
proud  of  the  bigness  that  enables 
it  to  do  its  part. 

*       *       * 

For  better  transportation,  better  living, 
continually  stronger  national  defense 
—  "Bigness  Comes  In  Handy!" 
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The  Flying  Red  Horse  Companies 
SOCONY-VACUUM    OIL  COMPANY,  INC.,  and  Affiliates 

MAGNOLIA    PETROLEUM    COMPANY    •    GENERAL    PETROLEUM    CORPORATION 


BIGNESS  SERVES  AMERICA— PROTECTS  AMERICA! 
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•  It's  easy  to  see  his  Pipe  Appeal 
attracts  her  at  first  sight.  And  you  can 
guess  by  his  happy  look  that  he  has  a 
pipeful  of  Prince  Albert  —  America's 
largest-selling  smoking  tobacco. 

Get  P. A.!  Prince  Albert's  choice, 
rich-tasting  tobacco  is  specially  treated 
to  insure  against  tongue  bite. 


Our  Busiest  Emotion 
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R,  J.  lUrnoIdH  Tob.  Co. 
Winaton-S*l«m.  N.  C. 
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jittery  inside?  Add  to  this  situation  its 
hundreds  of  possible  variants  in  home,  office 
and  community,  and  maybe  you'll  find  your- 
self in  a  similar  tug  of  war — torn  between 
being  "nice"  and  being  "successful,"  and 
seriously  worried  each  time  you  must  make 
the  choice.  And  why  shouldn't  you  be  torn? 
Weren't  you  taught,  beginning  with  baby- 
hood, that  you  ought  to  be  "nice"? 

The  hard  part  about  these  anxiety-breed- 
ing conflicts — practically  all  of  which  are 
set  up  in  childhood — is  that  they  are  very 
often  unconscious:  their  possessors  liter- 
ally may  not  realize  they  have  them  and 
that  they  are  anxious  about  them.  There 
are  a  great  many  people,  for  instance,  who 
deep  down  in  their  hearts  despise  or  resent 
their  parents,  their  husbands,  their  wives, 
their  children,  themselves.  This  is  not  "nice" 
of  them,  and  naturally  they  don't  want  to 
admit  it.  They  therefore  shove  these  "nasty 
thoughts"  down  into  the  unconscious,  and 
anxiety  takes  over  the  job  of  keeping  them 
there.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  anxiety 
from  this  secret  source  is  often  generalized, 
or  "free-floating."  How  can  it  be  objective 
when  its  possessor  does  not  even  know 
what  he's  anxious  about? 

It  is  probable  that  all  of  us,  since  we  have 
emotions  and  a  conscience,  suffer  from  a 
certain  amount  of  conflict-caused  anxiety. 
However,  not  all  of  us  have  it  floating 
around  loose.  Some  of  us,  for  instance,  "pin 
it  down"  in  this  manner: 

4.  Some  anxious  people  unconsciously 
crystallize  their  anxiety  into  one  of  the 
various  phobias:  illogical  fear  of  high 
places,  low  places,  open  spaces,  closed 
spaces,  mice,  germs,  cancer  and  so  on.  For 
some  reason,  the  general  public  is  apt  to 
consider  these  phobias  uncommon  and 
funny:  the  fact  is,  they  are  neither  uncom- 
mon nor  funny.  Unreasoning  fear  of  can- 
cer, for  instance,  is  very  common  indeed. 

Even  dread  of  such  obviously  harmless 
creatures  as  mice  isn't  comical.  The  vic- 
tim may  have  channeled  a  lot  of  secret  un- 
easiness about  life  onto  these  animals,  and 
confronting  him  with  a  mouse  confronts 
him  with  a  concentrate  of  this  secret  dread. 
Psychiatrists  usually  move  slowly  in  re- 
moving these  "senseless"  phobias:  sudden 
removal  may  leave  the  victim  with  nothing 
to  do  with  his  anxiety — except  perhaps  to 
get  still  more  anxious. 

5.  Another  common  "escape"  path  from 
anxiety  is  into  the  compulsions.  Here  the 
anxious  person  finds  relief  from  anxiety  by 
doing  something  he  knows  doesn't  make 
sense,  but  which  he  simply  must  do  to  put 
his  mind  at  rest.  All  of  us  have  gone  back 
to  the  house  to  "make  sure"  we  have  locked 
the  door  which  we  know  we  have  locked, 
or  to  turn  off  the  light  which  we  know  we 
have  turned  off.  Done  now  and  then,  this 
is  mild  and  harmless  enough.  But  there  are 
people  who  spend  most  of  their  waking 
moments  compulsively  backtracking  on 
their  actions,  remarks  and  thoughts. 

There  are  people,  too,  who  simply  have 
to  be  right  about  everything — politics,  re- 
ligion, international  relations,  the  best  way 
to  cook  lobster,  or  whatever  subject  you 
dare  to  mention  within  their  hearing.  We 
often  speak  of  these  people  as  "awfully 
sure  of  themselves."  They  aren't:  they  are 
anxiety-ridden  folk  trying  to  feel  sure  of 
themselves  by  feeling  sure  of  everything 
else.  They  don't  have  much  fun  in  life,  nor 
are  they  much  fun  to  have  around. 

The  same  goes  for  the  woman  who  chan- 
nels her  life  supply  of  anxiety  into  "compul- 
sive housework."  Her  floors  are  clean 
enough  to  eat  on,  except  that  most  husbands 
aren't  interested  in  eating  on  floors.  At 
least  not  at  the  price  of  constant  and  al- 
most hysterical  waxing,  polishing,  shoving 
about  of  furniture,  and  expectant  dread 
that  a  cigarette  ash  may  fall  on  the  floor. 

Another  common  compulsion  is  indeci- 
sion. Here  the  victim  simply  cannot  choose 
between  the  blue  tie  and  the  black,  the  red 
dress  and  the  green,  the  veal  and  the  lamb. 
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Indecision  about  such  everyday  matters 
may  last  for  minutes  or  even  hours,  and 
keep  a  whole  household  on  edge.  Mean- 
while, as  long  as  he  can  stall  off  the  deci 
sion,  the  victim  himself  does  not  feel  too 
bad.  After  all,  he  has  reduced  his  whole 
allotment  of  life's  anxieties  to  a  choice  of 
blue  tie  or  black — and  managed  to  hold 
even  that  simple  choice  at  arm's  length. 

6.  Perhaps  the  broadest  and  most  trav- 
eled avenue  of  "escape"  from  anxiety  is  into 
the  crowded  realm  of  the  psychosomatic 
illnesses.  Physicians  are  pretty  well  agreed 
that  probably  60  per  cent  of  the  aches,  pains 
and  functional  disorders  they  are  called  on 
to  treat  are  derived  from  and  attributed  to 
bottled-up  anxiety.  An  automobile  motor 
that  is  violently  "raced"  day  after  day  with- 
out the  car's  moving  is  going  eventually  to 
burn  out  a  few  wires,  blow  out  a  few  gaskets 
and  so  on. 

Similarly,  a  heart  that  the  adrenalin  of 
anxiety  sets  pounding  repeatedly  is  going 
eventually  to  suffer  discomfort  or  even 
damage.  So  is  the  digestive  tract  whose  busi- 
ness is  continually  interrupted  to  prepare 
for  a  fight  or  flight  that  never  comes  off. 
So  are  the  muscles  that  are  repeatedly 
tensed  and  then  not  used. 

Even  physicians  who  will  have  none  of 
Freud  or  psychiatry  try  to  convince  such 
people  that  they  cannot  get  really  well  till 
they  "stop  worrying" — that  is,  manage  their 
anxiety  more  constructively.  Some  physi- 
cians try  to  convey  this  in  so  many  words; 
some  toss  in  a  kindly  and  reassuring  "bed- 
side manner." 

Sometimes  this  does  "cure"  these  anxious 
people — at  least  till  their  anxiety  returns 
and  gets  back  to  work  on  the  same  or  a  dif- 
ferent organ.  Sometimes,  too,  the  overt  sym- 


pathy of  the  kindly  physician  will  actuft 
help  keep  such  people  sick:  the  sympil 
comes  to  them  in  the  form  of  what  Fill 
called    "advantage    through    illness," 
getting  well  would  mean  giving  it  up.  A  ■ 
psychosomatics  actually  go  through  life  U 
lecting  sympathy-type  "advantage  throK  i 
illness"  from  family,  employer  and  fruli 
— and  above  all  from  themselves. 

Incidentally,  the  big  hope  for  psyci. 
somatics  is  that  more  and  more  doc* 
and  psychiatrists  are  "teaming  up"  to  t 
emotion-caused  stomach  ulcers,  heart  i 
bles  and  so  on.  "Family  doctors"  have 
ways  known  of  the  havoc  which  snarlei 
emotions  can  wreak  on  the  human  fra 
more  and  more  of  them  are  now  recognt 
that  it  usually  takes  more  than  kindness 
reassurance  to  get  these  snarls  straighte 
away. 

Similarly,  psychiatrists  are  more 
more  taking  the  view  that  a  "nervously 
person  is  not  just  a  distillate  of  conflic 
emotions:  he  is  also  a  human  being  madi 
of  flesh,  blood,  bones  and  organs.  & 
happy  day  psychiatry  and  traditional  n 
icine  may  get  fully  together,  and  do  to 
course  of  psychosomatic  illness  what 
been  done  to  smallpox  and  the  bub* 
plague. 

7.  Many  of  us  find  that  anxiety  goad.t 
into  feelings  and  acts  of  hostility  to  oil 
people.    All   religions  command  us  to  I 
"nice"  to  one  another;  there  is  legal 
chinery  to  punish  slander  and  physical 
tack.     Hence   most   of   us   are   careful 
conceal  the  hostility  we  often  feel  to»( 
others. 

Much  of  this  hostility  is  a  manifest* 
of  anxiety.  What  are  most  malicious  | 
sip,  professional  jealousy  and  attacks  on 
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li  fellow's  race  or  religion  but  attempts 
e  attacker  to  make  himself  feel  "su- 
r  r"  and  therefore  "safer"?  And  who  is 
;  How  in  your  family,  your  business  out- 
c  your  circle  of  acquaintance  who  does 
•flickest  and  most  persistent  job  of  de- 
|ng  others  by  look,  gesture,  word,  sar- 
i  or  cruel  humor?  The  fellow  who  feels 
fund  wanted,  or  the  one  who  feels  least 
fVnd  don't  we  all  maybe  turn  in  a  "knife 
>like  this  now  and  then,  and  feel  some- 
if'safer"  afterward?  If  we  do  not  feel 
l*r"  we  have  been  gypped,  for  that  was 
>y  what  we  were  after.  Finally: 
t Anxiety  is  very  much  present,  either 
muse  or  result,  in  almost  all  nervous 
f downs.  Most  nervous  breakdowns  are, 
lisence,  a  flight  from  the  combined  in- 
i\  and  external  strains  of  life.  The 
^trained  fugitive  may  travel  the  road 
le  schizophrenic  into  a  world  "all  his 
f  Or  he  may  slump  into  a  "depression" 
founder  in  melancholy  and  sadness.  Or 
'fiay  become  a  "manic"  and  revel  in 
||;hts  of  elation  and  power.  Or  he  may 
pie  a  neurasthenic,  and  feel  over- 
rned  by  hopeless  "fatigue." 
hen  these  climactic  crashes  come  be- 
lt the  person  can  no  longer  contain  and 


ge  the  anxiety  his  internal  conflicts 
stored  up  within  him.  Almost  always 
>reakdown  also  creates  anxiety:  the 
has  himself,  his  family,  his  illness  to 
about.  And  much  more  often  than 
jy  proper  "resolution"  of  all  this  anxi- 
le  can  get  well. 

Prescription  for  Anxiety 

much  for  the  various  ways  in  which 
nxiety  can  play  tricks  on  us.  What,  if 
ing,  can  we  do  about  this?  Well,  each 
must  hoe  his  own  row  in  this  life: 
iere's  a  composite  general  prescription 
at  many  psychiatrists  agree  on: 
e  anxious  person  must  accept  the  fact 


lands  are  beat  to  a  pulp,"  I  said.  "But 
poss  is  putting  me  on  a  fork  truck  this 
noon." 

lere    was    a    long,    unsmiling    silence, 
"You're  getting  pretty  damned  palsy- 
f  with  that  guy,  ain't  you?"  Farmer 
ered. 

hadn't  noticed  it.     All  I'm  trying  to 
get  some  work.    What's  it  to  you?" 
lothing,"  he  said.     "Let's  eat." 
e  were  finishing  cups  of  strong  black 
e  when  I  said,  "Who's  Joe  Cigar?" 
rou're  asking  us?"  Clancy  lowered  his 

reah." 

f  anybody  else  asked  me  that  one,  I'd 

fou  were  the  guy  who  knew." 

Veil,  I  don't.     I  never  heard  of  him. 

the  foreman  asked  if  Joe  Cigar  got  me 

inion  book." 

^nd  what  did  you  say?" 

kind  of  let  on  that  Joe's  boss  got  me 
wok." 

irmer  gave  me  a  funny  look.  "You 
v  a  hell  of  a  lot,  don't  you?" 

don't    know   anything.      I    told    you 
:rday  I  was  new  in  this  town.  But  when 

ask  me  questions  1  don't  understand,  1 
them  answers  out  of  my  head." 
<Iever  heard  of  anyone  getting  switched 
truck  in  half  a  day  before,"  Hank  said, 
's  get  back  to  work." 

IRE  enough,  when  we  re-entered  the 

varehouse,  the  foreman  was  standing 

I    He  motioned  to  me,  and  I  walked 

him  to  a  fork  truck.   "Let's  see  if  you 

ran  one  of  these  things  before,  Flynn." 

ortunately    there    isn't    anything    very 

plicated  about  them.     They're  nothing 

tractors  with  a  special  gadget  built  on 

Eront.    Two  long  metal  fingers,  or  forks, 

;  out.     The   forks   can    be    raised   or 

;red.    You  lower  them  to  the  floor  and 

ft  the  tractor  ahead,  so  the  forks  go 
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that  everyone  has  some  anxiety.  Without 
it  we  would  never  sense  danger  or  face  up 
to  responsibility. 

We  must  learn  to  use  up  our  anxiety  in- 
stead of  just  sitting  still  and  letting  it  churn 
us  up.  We  can  use  up  a  lot,  and  to  good  pur- 
pose, by  finding  out  what  we  are  really 
anxious  about  and  attacking  that  problem 
instead  of  the  anxiety.  Otherwise  we  are,  in 
a  way,  taking  aspirin  for  brain  tumor. 

If  we  are  anxious  to  the  point  of  illness 
because  we  are  "all  mixed  up"  inside,  we 
had  better  seek  professional  help.  Our 
"helper"  may  be  a  clergyman:  many  of 
these  men  intuitively  understand  the  real 
workings  of  the  human  emotions,  and  many 
are  studying  psychiatry  to  the  point  of  serv- 
ing internships  in  psychiatric  hospitals.  Or 
our  helper  may  be  a  family  physician:  the 
good  ones  have  always  intuitively  known  a 
great  deal  about  emotional  problems,  and 
many  are  adding  to  this  intuitive  knowledge 
by  specific  study  of  psychology  and  psychi- 
atry. Or  we  may  go  to  a  psychiatrist  or  to  a 
mental  hygiene  clinic.  In  any  case,  we 
must  go  seeking  insight,  not  mere  sympathy. 
And  we  must  go  realizing  that  facing  our- 
selves as  we  really  are  may  be  a  painful 
experience — though  rewarding  in  the  end. 

If  we  do  delve  into  our  emotions,  whether 
alone  or  with  help,  we  are  going  to  find 
some  of  them  far  from  "nice."  But  we  must 
not  let  this  make  us  ashamed — and  anxious. 
We  are  not  the  first  persons  in  this  world 
who  have  nursed  a  welter  of  "sexual 
thoughts"  or  "had  mean  ideas"  or  resented 
people  we  are  supposed  to  love.  These  se- 
cret (and  common)  "sins,"  when  under- 
stood and  faced,  lose  much  of  their  power 
to  breed  anxiety. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  anxiety  is  a 
primitive  emotion,  and  that  even  if  civiliza- 
tion won't  let  us  release  it  in  primitive 
fashion — except  on  the  battlefield  and  in 
athletics — we  still  don't  have  to  keep  our  ex- 
cess of  it  bottled  up  inside  us.  A  lot  of  prim- 
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under  whatever  you  want  to  lift.  Then  you 
raise  the  forks  a  little  and  off  you  go  with 
your  load. 

You  can  raise  the  loaded  forks  about  as 
high  as  a  man's  shoulders.  If  you  want  to 
dump  the  load  on  a  shelf,  or  a  platform,  or 
a  big  truck,  all  you  do  is  raise  the  load,  put 
it  where  you  want  it,  lower  it,  and  back 
away,  leaving  it  there. 

The  starter  was  in  the  usual  place,  and 
the  gearshifts  were  as  I  remembered  them. 

"You'll  do,  Flynn,"  the  foreman  said. 
"From  now  on  she's  yours." 

Another  man  came  up,  looked  at  the  fore- 
man, looked  at  me  and  said,  "All  right, 
Blondy,  get  off  the  truck  and  let  me  go  to 
work." 

"That's  Flynn's  truck  now,"  the  foreman 
barked.  "Go  over  and  take  his  place  on 
the  nets  from  the  forward  hold.  And  don't 
give  me  no  yap!" 

"So  that's  the  way  it  is,  huh?"  the  man 
complained.  "Okay,  I  can  take  a  hint."  He 
turned  to  go  away,  then  looked  back. 
"Maybe  I'll  be  seeing  you  later,  Mister 
Flynn." 

Running  the  fork  truck  was  not  only 
easier  on  my  hands  and  back  than  stacking 
crates,  but  it  was  a  lot  more  fun.  It  didn't 
make  me  many  friends,  however.  There 
was  a  lot  of  resentment  over  my  promotion 
to  a  snap  job,  and  1  could  figure  on  trouble 
if  the  former  operator  carried  out  his  threat 
to  meet  me  sometime  later. 

The  ship  was  unloaded  and  the  cargo 
moved  away  from  the  pier  by  five  o'clock. 
I  ran  my  fork  lift  to  a  coiner  and  parked 
it  with  some  others,  turned  in  my  brass 
token  at  the  window,  and  started  out  the 
main  door.  My  pals,  Clancy  and  Farmer, 
weren't  anywhere  around. 

However,  there  were  half  a  dozen  men 
loafing  in  the  shade  beside  the  big  pillars 
that  hold  up  the  express  highway.  One  of 
them  was  the  man  who  had  been  bounced 


itive  anxiety  can  be  whammed  into  a  tennis 
ball  or  a  carpet;  a  lot  can  be  lost  track  of  In 
creative  hobbies.  Incidentally,  if  you're  a 
very  anxious  person,  you  may  have  to  force 
yourself  to  take  up  a  hobby,  and  at  first  you 
may  feel  "guilty"  about  letting  yourself  go 
and  enjoying  yourself.  But  go  on  and  enjoy 
yourself,  anyway;  you  have  nothing  to  lose 
but  your  anxiety. 

A  lot  of  anxiety  can  be  discharged  by 
"ventilation" — by  simply  admitting  to 
someone  that  you  feel  scared  and  anxious. 
This  not  only  relieves  you  of  scads  of  anxi- 
ety: it  also  exempts  you  from  the  anxiety 
of  concealing  your  anxiety. 

Scared  Guys  Won  Battles 

As  you  may  know,  the  recent  war  was  the 
first  one  in  which  it  was  "all  right"  for 
American  troops  to  admit  they  felt  scared 
when  the  enemy  came  at  them  with  high  ex- 
plosives, guns,  knives,  flame  throwers  and 
so  on.  A  great  many  of  the  nervous  break- 
downs in  the  armed  forces  were  suffered  by 
men  who  couldn't  admit,  even  to  them- 
selves, that  they  felt  scared.  The  fact  is  that 
anybody  but  an  idiot  would  have  been 
scared,  and  for  a  bunch  of  scared  guys  they 
won  some  pretty  tough  battles.  You  can  do 
the  same  in  your  daily  life — provided  you 
don't  burn  up  all  your  mobilization  powers 
concealing  the  fact  that  you  are  mobilized. 

Finally — and  bear  in  mind  that  this  tip 
comes  from  psychiatrists,  not  clergymen — 
the  surest  way  in  the  world  to  assuage  your 
anxiety  is  to  do  things  for  people  less  for- 
tunate than  yourself.  This  information  has 
been  around  for  some  thousands  of  years, 
and  most  of  us  have  heard  it  many  times 
at  our  church,  temple  or  synagogue.  So  far, 
however,  not  too  many  of  us  have  made 
much  use  of  it. 

Perhaps  now  that  we  know  that  it  has 
up-to-the-minute  scientific  approval,  more 
of  us  might  be  willing  to  try  it.       the  end 


off  the  forker  so  I  could  get  a  soft  job.  I 
tried  to  walk  past,  but  he  stepped  out. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Flynn.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you." 

"Talk  away,"  I  said. 

"You  think  you're  pretty  smart,  don't 
you?  You  ain't  going  to  be  here  tomorrow, 
are  you?  You're  shaping  up  somewhere 
else,  ain't  you?" 

"I'll  shape  up  tomorrow  just  where  I 
shaped  up  today." 

"Not  if  you're  smart,  you  won't." 

"Maybe  I'm  not  smart."  I  shifted  my 
weight  to  the  balls  of  my  feet. 

"Then  I  think  maybe  I'll  have  to  smarten 
you  up.  How  about  a  busted  jaw  for  the 
first  lesson?" 

HE  WAS  half  a  head  taller  than  I,  and 
probably  thirty  pounds  heavier.  His 
only  trouble  was  that  he  hadn't  worked  out 
in  the  police  gym  as  much  as  I  had.  He 
knew  enough  about  fighting  to  feint  with 
his  left  before  he  swung  a  roundhouse  right 
at  my  chin.  After  that,  I  guess,  he  was  just 
confused. 

I  ducked  inside  the  right,  smacked  him 
in  the  belly  with  my  left,  and  turned  my 
back  to  him.  The  belly  punch  took  the 
fight  out  of  him.  His  right  arm  fell  over 
my  left  shoulder.  He  was  a  setup  for  the 
old  flying  mare,  one  of  the  first  things 
wrestlers  and  rough-and-tumble  fighters 
learn.  All  I  had  to  do  was  grab  that  right 
arm,  drop  down  on  one  knee,  and  he  went 
over  my  shoulder  and  landed  on  his  back 
on  the  street. 

"Thank  me  for  not  breaking  your  arm. 
Mac,"  I  said  as  I  stood  above  him.  "Get  up 
if  you  want  to  try  it  again." 

He  made  no  attempt  to  rise.  A  thin 
stream  of  saliva  drooled  from  the  coiner  of 
his  mouth,  and  there  were  nasty  little  spots 
of  fire  in  his  eyes. 

"You're  a  wise  son,  ain't  you,  Flynn?"  he 
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growled  deep  in  his  throat.  "I'll  get  you 
yet.  damn  you.  We'll  see  v\ho  gets  a  busted 
arm — or  a  busted  back!" 

"Save  it  for  the  second  lesson."  It's 
wonderful  how  brave  you  can  be  with 
eighteen  thousand  cops  behind  yqu.  Won- 
derful how  dumb  you  can  be,  too.  "Any  of 
you  guys  want  anything?"  I  was  rubbing 
it  in. 

They  didn't,  so  I  walked  across  the  street 
and  headed  for  the  bar  of  the  Roy  ale  Hotel. 
I  needed  a  cold  beer.  It  had  been  a  hot, 
hard  day,  and  every  muscle  in  my  body 
ached  as  the  tension  of  my  brief  fight  wore 
off. 

CLANCY  and  Farmer  were  standing  at 
the  bar,  just  as  they  had  been  the  day 
before,  nursing  glasses  of  beer.  They  looked 
my  way  as  I  came  through  the  door,  and  I 
nodded.  At  first  1  didn't  join  them,  but 
ordered  my  own  beer — without  the  white 
wine,  this  time.  They  had  taken  a  dim 
view  of  me  at  lunch,  and  I  didn't  know 
whether  they  would  welcome  me  back  or 
not. 

But  they  did.  "Where've  you  been?" 
Clancy  asked. 

I  moved  over.  "There  was  a  guy  who 
wanted  to  talk  to  me." 

"What  about,  if  it's  any  of  my  business?" 

"It's  no  secret.  He  thought  I  should  stay 
away  tomorrow  so  he  could  operate  the  lift 
truck."  Nobody  said  anything.  "I  talked 
him  out  of  it." 

"Didn't  bruise  your  knuckles,  I  see," 
Farmer  commented. 

"I  didn't  have  to  talk  very  much,"  I  said. 
There  was  an  afternoon  newspaper  lying  on 
one  of  the  tables  in  the  room,  and  the  head- 
lined words  QUEENS  MAN  MURDERED 
caught  my  eye.  I  walked  over,  picked  up 
the  paper,  and  read  about  the  death  of 
Harrison  Montgomery. 

The  reporter  who  did  the  story  had  used 
his  head.  He  had  linked  Montgomery's 
murder  with  the  killings  of  Mike  Rizuki, 
Edward  F.  Jenson,  and  Lieutenant  Arthur 
Meary.  He  guessed  that  the  same  person 
had  either  committed  or  ordered  all  four 
murders.  He  made  it  clear  that  the  whole- 
sale killings  were  connected  with  the  grand 
jury    investigations   of   waterfront    rackets. 

Then  he  pulled  the  stopper.  Private  in- 
vestigatUms  by  this  paper,  the  story  went  on, 
have  disi  overed  that  there  is  a  new  boss  con- 
trolling  racketeering  operations  between 
Fourteenth  Street  and  the  lower  end  of 
Manhattan.  This  man's  name,  according  to 
reliable  sources,  is  Blackie  Clegg.  More 
than  that  this  paper  has  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover. Little  as  it  is,  it  is  more  than  tlie 
New  York  Police  seem  to  know.  In  a  short 
interview  today  the  commissioner  denied 
that  he  had  ever  heard  of  Blackie  Clegg. 
The  district  attorney's  office,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  investigating  waterfront  rack- 
ets, refused  to  comment. 

I  turned  to  the  editorial  page,  and  found 
that  the  paper  was  making  the  most  of  its 
Blackie  Clegg  scoop.  Blackie  Clegg  was 
flatly  accused  of  being  responsible  for  the 
four  murders,  and  the  police  department 
and  the  district  attorney  were  challenged 
to  bring  him  in  for  questioning. 

"  I  his  is  kind  of  a  tough  outfit  for  a  coun- 
try boy  to  be  getting  in."  I  said  as  I  tossed 
the  paper  on  the  bar  before  the  other  two. 
"Who  the  hell's  this  Blackie  Clegg?  Any  of 
win  ever  hear  of  him?" 

They  ignored  the  newspaper.  "Let's  have 
three  more  beers."  Clancy  told  the  bar- 
tender, "and  turn  that  radio  up  a  little  so 
we  can  heat  what's  going  on."  When  the 
heers  came  up  lie  said,  "Let's  go  sit  down  at 
a  table.    I've  been  on  my  feet  ail  day." 

We  moved  to  a  table  in  the  corner,  and 
the  din  of  the  radio  kept  our  voices  from 
the  rest  of  the  room.  "You  tell  him.  Hank," 
Clancj  said. 

"It's  tins  way,  Flynn."  Hank  Farmer  be- 
gan. "Last  night  we  thought  you  were  a 
pretty  good  gn\.  We  don't  know  what  you 
did  before  you  came  here,  or  what  you 
were,  and  we  don't  care.  Maybe  you've 
done  time,  or  maybe  you're  a  cop.  It  doesn't 
matter  to  us  We  got  nothing  to  hide."  He 
stopped  and  took  a  long  pull  at  his  beer, 


while  I  waited  for  what  was  coming  next. 

"But  we're  honest  men,"  he  went  on.  "We 
aren't  crooks  and  we  don't  like  to  sit  around 
drinking  beer  with  crooks.  Now  don't  get 
me  wrong,  but  when  you  start  talking  about 
Joe  Cigar's  boss,  and  do  it  well  enough  to 
back  the  foreman  down,  and  to  end  up  with 
a  soft  job.  then  we  don't  know  what  to 
think!"  - 

"Look,"  I  said.  "I  was  born  with  the 
Irish  blarney  tripping  from  my  tongue.  I 
was  brought  up  to  take  care  of  myself. 
I'll  run  a  bluff  from  here  to  breakfast,  and 
sometimes  it  works.  I  never  heard  of  Joe 
Cigar  before  today,  and  I  never  heard  of 
his  boss  until  it  popped  out  of  my  mouth. 
And  like  I  told  you.  my  only  trouble  is 
woman  trouble,  and  that's  why  I'm  laying 
out  here." 

"All  right,"  Farmer  said.  "I'll  believe 
you  until  I  know  better.   And  I'll  give  you 


was  that  it  would  be  impossible,  and  that 
she  shouldn't  be  surprised  at  anything  she 
saw  when  we  met. 

Even  with  that  warning  her  mouth 
dropped  when  she  walked  into  the  restau- 
rant and  saw  my  horrible  blond  hair.  Then, 
when  we  got  a  table,  it  was  all  she  could  do 
to  keep  from  laughing  out  loud.  "No  won- 
der you  wouldn't  come  around  to  the  house 
for  me."  she  giggled.  "You'd  have  scared 
every  girl  in  the  place.  You  were  prettier 
the  way  you  used  to  be.  How  long  will  it 
take  lor  your  hair  to  grow  out  again?" 

"Not  more  than  a  couple  of  months,  I 
hope.  In  the  meantime  you  can  call  me 
'Blondy.'  That's  what  they  call  me  down 
on  Pier  47." 

"Blondy."  she  laughed.  "And  to  think 
that  1  would  fall  in  love  with  a  funny- 
looking  thing  like  you." 

We  went  for  a  little  walk  after  that,  but 
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*\\  e  could  <lo  this  same  tiling  on  our 
office  roof  and  he  whistled  at  beside.-.!" 
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some  good  advice.  If  you  want  to  stay 
healthy,  forget  that  you  ever  heard  of 
Blackie  Clegg.  If  you  see  the  name  in  a 
newspaper,  put  the  paper  away  and  keep 
your  mouth  shut.  We've  all  heard  about 
him.  but  we  don't  say  anything.  Under- 
stand ''" 

We  finished  the  beers  and  then  walked 
back  to  the  bar.  "That  radio's  bustin'  my 
cars,"  I  yelled  to  the  bartender.  "Turn  it 
down  a  little  and  give  us  some  more  beer. 
It's  the  coolest  thing  I've  felt  all  day." 

They  drifted  away  after  that,  and  I  went 
back  to  my  room,  found  the  bath  at  the 
end  of  the  hall,  took  a  shower,  and  went 
out.  The  only  clothes  I  had  were  the  ones 
on  my  back,  and  they  were  beginning  to  get 
a  little  ripe  after  a  hot  eight  hours  on  the 
dock.  I  went  over  to  Seventh  Avenue  and 
bought  myself  some  clean  underwear, 
shirts,  and  a  suit  that  didn't  cost  too  much 
and  wasn't  worth  what  it  cost.  As  part  of 
the  service  the  store  fixed  the  cuffs  on  the 
trousers  while  I  waited,  and  I  took  the  suit 
back  to  the  hotel  with  me. 

On   the  way  I   also  bought  some  work 
clothes  and  a  pair  of  leather-palmed  work 
gloves.     If  i  got  shifted  hack  to  the  unload 
ing  nets  I  would  be  ready. 

After  I  changed  my  clothes  I  called  Mary, 
and  arranged  to  meet  her  for  dinner  at  a 
little  restaurant  in  Greenwich  Village.  She 
wanted  to  know  why  I  couldn't  pick  her  up 
at   the   nurses'  quarters,   but  all   1   told  her 


I  took  her  within  a  block  of  her  place  and 
said  good-by  early. 

My  muscles  were  so  sore  and  I  was  so 
tired  that  I  wanted  to  get  back  to  my  lumpy 
bed  at  the  Royale  Hotel. 

At  least  that  was  my  plan.  It  didn't 
work  out. 

There  comes  a  time  in  every  detective's 
life  when  he  pulls  a  boner  and  gets  caught 
otf  base.  It  usually  happens  when  things 
have  been  going  almost  too  well,  and  he 
gets  cocky.  I  should  have  known  enough 
to  walk  back  to  the  hotel  by  Fourteenth 
Street.  There  were  lights  there,  and  plenty 
of  traffic.  But  maybe  1  was  so  tired  that  my 
brain  slowed  down  too.  Anyhow,  instead  of 
playing  it  safe  by  going  a  couple  of  blocks 
out  of  my  way.  I  started  back  by  way  of 
Gansevoort  Street. 

Gansevoort  Street  bears  a  proud  old 
name,  but  today  the  only  thing  it  has  to  be 
proud  of  is  the  meat-packing  industry. 
Now  there's  nothing  wrong  with  meat  pack- 
ing. Nobody  likes  a  steak  or  fried  chicken 
any  more  than  I  do.  But  meat  packing  and 
residential  districts  just  don't  go  together, 
and  after  closing  hours  Gansevoort  Street 
is  dead,  dark  and  deserted.  I  was  the  only 
person  on  it. 

M\  loneliness  didn't  last  very  long.  I 
heard  an  automobile  drifting  up  behind  me 
■aus\  saw  the  shadows  thrown  by  the  head- 
lights, but  the  old  alarm  in  my  head  wasn't 
working.     After    all,    automobiles    are   no 
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longer  a  rarity  in  this  age,  even  on  G 
voort  Street  at  night. 

It  stopped  beside  me  and  I  dropped  n 
hand  against  my  pocket  and  then  icali/, 
that  I  had  run  out  of  time.  I  here  were  iv 
men  on  the  front  seat  and  one  in  the  bac 
The  man  beside  the  driver  was  pointil 
something  black  and  shun  at  me. 

"Come  over  and  gel  in,  Blondy."  In 
"And   take  it   easy.    This   thing's   loadei 

Very   deliberately    I   took  a  drag  on  it 
cigarette,  threw    the  butt  on  the  sidewal 
carefully  stepped  on  it.  and  then  moved  t 
ward  the  car.    My  hands  weie  in  plain  sis 
all  the  time,  though,  you  can  bet  on  that 
put  them  on  the  sill  of  the  back  do. 
as  close  to  the  car  as  1  could,  and  wonden 
whether  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
and  make  a  break  for  the  back.     I 
with  the  gun  wouldn't  be  able  to  get  n 
there,  and  maybe  I  could  make  a  slight 
motion. 

"Get  inside,  Blondy,"  the  gun-holdi 
dered.    "If  you  behave  yourself  you 
get  hurt." 

What  did  I  have  to  lose?  You  never 
anything  if  you  don't  get  around  and 
people.  As  far  as  I  could  see,  Blackie 
wasn't  in  the  car.  I  got  in  and  close 
door.  Gun-holder  turned  around  to 
an  eye — and  his  gun — on  me.  The 
man  slipped  his  gears  into  second  a 
drove  away. 

"I  hope  you're  Tim  Flynn,"  the  mai 
side  me  on  the  back  seat  said.    "Or 
we've  made  a  mistake  and  we'll  have 
you  out,  instead  of  buying  you  a  drink 
we  planned." 

He  had  a  sandpaper  voice  and,  dimly 
lined  by  the  sparse  outside  light  that  cfl 
through  the  window,  seemed  to  be  a  pudg 
fleshy  man,  with  a  shiny  bald  head  and  n 
eral  chins.  He  was  smoking  a  cigar, 
he  drew  on  it  and  lighted  up  the  red 
the  end,  I  could  see  his  little  piglike 
looking  at  me.   Just  looking. 

"That's  what  I'm  called  around  he 
said.  "But  I'll  be  damned  if  1  know  ho' 
knew  it.  I  haven't  been  in  town  long  em 
to  get  acquainted." 

"I  wouldn't  say  that,  Flynn,"  the  sam 
paper  voice  grated.  "Because  it  seems  to  it 
you  know  a  lot  of  people.  I  hear  you  evt 
know  Joe  Cigar's  boss." 

I  laughed.  "You  wouldn't  be  Joe  Ciga 
would  you?" 

"Naw.   I'm  Joe's  brother." 

"That's  an  old  gag.    Joe,"  I  said,  *4u 
glad  to   meet   you.    I   never  heard  ol 
until  this  morning,  when  that  foreman  g 
so  nosy  he  pulled  your  name  on  me.  Ju 
to  shut  him  up  I  said  I  knew  your  boss. 

"Do  you?" 

"Hell.  no.    Like  I  said,  I'm  new  arort 
here.    In  this  whole  town   I   only  kno' 
couple  guys  I  met  on  the  dock  today.' 

"How  about  that  girl?" 

:S 

ALL  of  a   sudden   I  realized   that   I  w: 
_  playing  with  smarties.    "She  cameij 
on    the   bus   from   Cleveland   with   me.jjp 
Wednesday,"    I    said.     "1   made   a   date  I 
meet  her  tonight." 

"What's  she  doing  at  a  nurses'  home 

Joe  Cigar's  tone  was  easy  and  relaxq 
I   wasn't   fooled.    And   I   wasn't   tired 
more,   either.    "She   works   there."   I 
"She's  a  nurse.  Where  else  would  she  If 

"What  were  you  doing  in  Cleveland?" 

"Minding  my  own  business!"  I  expl 
"Now   let's  knock  off  this  messing  an 
and   figure  out   what's   going  on.    I  don 
know.     Suppose   you   tell   me.    Too  muc  ^ 
chatter  makes  my  throat  sore.    I'd  like  t 
listen  for  a  while." 

"You  talk  big,  Blondy.  but.  by  damn.  y< 
talk  good,  too."    Joe  Cigar  chuckled  wj|° 
down  in  his  scratchy  throat.   "I  like  to  meSA 
a  guy  with  enough  guts  to  talk  big  whCS 
he's  in  your  spot.    Maybe  we  got  a  litt 
proposition  for  you — after  a  while." 

"Let's  get  that  drink  you  were  going  I  j, 
buy  me.  and  then  talk  things  over.  I've  |i  . 
lots  of  free  time.  Any  money  in  this  propi  ' 
sit  ion?" 

The  car  stopped  in  front  of  a  buildin 
on  Seventeenth  Street.    "This  is  where  * 
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get   out,   Flynn."   Joe  Cigar   said.    "Coir 
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j  with  me,  and  don't  make  any  breaks. 

gunner  will  be  right  behind  you." 

•e  walked  into  a  dark  hall  and  up  two 

:s   of   steps    to   the    third    floor.     Joe 

jked  on  a  door,  turned  the  knob,  and 

ed  in.    The  room  was  well  furnished. 

only  thing  out  of  the  ordinary  was 

wo  windows  that  faced  the  street.  The 

is  were  pulled  down  so  no  light  could 

ut.    No  air  could  get  in,  either.    The 

was   hot,    and    filled    with    tobacco 


HIN  man  with  a  sharp  nose  and  bad 
teeth  was  sitting  in  one  corner  of  the 
I,  listening  to  a  radio.  He  was  wearing 
s  and  a  soiled  T-shirt,  and  he  looked  at 
jckly  as  we  came  in.  Joe  Cigar  mopped 
aid  head  with  a  big  white  handkerchief, 
ked  the  ashes  off  his  cigar,  and  said, 
e  he  is,  boss.  This  is  Flynn.  Either 
iu  guys  know  each  other?" 
lo  you  have  to  keep  dropping  ashes 
/er  the  deck,  you  sloppy  bum?"  the  thin 
growled.  "I  never  seen  him  in  my  life." 
m  Tim  Flynn,"  I  said.  "I  never  saw 
either.  Joe  said  something  about  a 
;  when  he  brought  me  here." 
I  Joe  said  so,  maybe  he  better  get  you 

Go  break  out  the  bottle  and  the  ice 
stuff,  Cigar,"  the  thin  man  ordered. 
l't  keep  the  guest  waiting.    Sit  down, 
n,  and  start  talking." 
eached  in  my  pocket  and  got  a  ciga- 

while  I  figured  what  I  was  going  to 

Joe  Cigar  headed  for  a  back  room, 
[  could  hear  the  noise  of  a  refrigerator 

being  opened  and  then  slammed  shut, 
iriver  of  the  car  and  the  man  who  held 
;un  on  me  during  the  ride  settled  on  a 
in  one  corner. 

/hat  do  you  want  to  know?"  I  said, 
want  to  know  who  you  are,  where  you 
;  from,  and  how  the  hell  you  know  so 
i,"  the  thin  man  said. 


"Why?" 

Joe  Cigar  came  in  with  some  glasses  and 
a  bottle.  I  poured  myself  a  stiff  one  and 
watched  the  thin  man's  mouth  take  on  a 
hard  set.   He  wasn't  pretty  to  watch. 

"Listen,  Flynn,  if  that's  your  name,"  he 
said  evenly.  "You  better  talk.  You  may  be 
a  tough  guy  somewhere,  but  you  ain't  in  no 
hick  town  now.  You  start  talking  or  get  a 
belt  in  the  head.  Take  your  choice.  It  don't 
make  no  difference  to  me  if  you  walk  out  of 
here  or  get  carried  out.  I  want  to  know  how 
you  know  so  much  about  me." 

"Maybe  I  could  tell  better  if  I  know  who 
you  are." 

"Maybe  you  could.  So  let's  say  I'm  Joe 
Cigar's  boss.  That's  right,  ain't  it,  Joe?" 

"It  sure  is,  boss." 

"That  doesn't  mean  anything  to  me,"  I 
said.  "I  came  to  town,  I  got  a  job,  and  I'm 
minding  my  own  business.  All  of  a  sudden 
your  boys  pick  me  up  and  bring  me  over 
here.  That's  all  I  know.  What's  the  matter, 
did  I  do  something  wrong?" 

"Maybe  you're  just  a  wrong  guy,  Flynn. 
That's  what  we  want  to  find  out." 

"It  depends  on  who  you  ask.  That  bum 
who  wanted  to  give  me  some  trouble  at  quit- 
ting time — ask  him.  He'll  tell  you  I'm  as 
wrong  as  a  pair  of  flat  dice."  I  laughed. 
"And  if  he  tries  to  prove  it  again  I'll  break 
his  back." 

"You're  pretty  tough,  ain't  you?" 

"In  some  places  they  think  so."  I  wished 
he  would  come  to  the  point,  so  I  could  get 
back  to  the  hotel  and  go  to  bed. 

"What  are  you  doing  in  New  York?" 

"I  heard  it  was  a  good  place  to  hide.  I'm 
the  modest  type." 

"Okay,  boys."  The  thin  man's  voice  be- 
gan to  sound  threatening.  "Look  him  over." 
Before  I  had  a  chance  to  put  my  drink  down 
he  had  lifted  an  automatic  from  somewhere 
beside  him  on  his  chair. 

The  driver  and  the  gunner  and  Joe  Cigar 
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Deafness  is  commoner  than  we  think — one 
out  of  every  30  of  us  has  enough  hearing 
impairment  to  present  a  problem  in  social 
adjustment. 

There  are  no  American-style  shenanigans  in 
Eire  on  St.  Patrick's  Day — it's  observed  just 
as  any  other  holy  day  of  obligation. 

The  Mormon  Tabernacle  was  not  built  with- 
out nails — there  are  hand-wrought  spikes  in 
the  original  framework. 

Of  the  approximately  400  paintings  attrib- 
uted to  Rembrandt  in  the  world,  less  than 
15  per  cent  are  genuine. 

Blood  tests  for  drunkenness  are  unsatisfac- 
tory because  the  amount  of  alcohol  required 
to  cause  intoxication  varies  in  individuals 
from  a  twentieth  of  a  per  cent  to  600  times 
that  amount. 

The  English  sparrow  did  not  reach  this  coun- 
try by  accident — it  was  imported  to  destroy 
shade  tree  caterpillars  (which  it  wouldn't  eat). 

The  tender  spot  diagnostic  of  appendicitis  is 
more  often  found  in  the  back  than  in  the 
abdomen. 

It's  not  the  light  that  fades  stored  fruit 
juices — it's  the  heat. 


— -W.  E.  FARBSTEIN 


"...  so  I  want  you 
to  know  that  even  I 
can  realize  just  how 
tough  it  must  be  to 
be  the  father-of-the-bride. 

"First  you  work  21  years  to  bring 
up  your  daughter.  Then  you  foot  the 
bills  for  a  wedding  so  some  stranger 
can  carry  her  off.  And  now  you  have 
to  start  worrying  whether  her  hus- 
band will  be  able  to  give  her  the  kind 
of  security  you  gave  her. 

"Believe  me,  Dad,  I'm  going  to  try. 
Do  you  remember  telling  me  about 
your  Mutual  Life  Insured  Income 
plan  . . .  how  you've  always  set  some- 
thing aside  to  protect  your  family 
and  prepare  for  your  own  retirement? 
Well,  I  decided  I  was  marrying  into  a 


smart  family  and  I  couldn't  do  better 
than  to  follow  in  your  footsteps. 

"I've  started  a  life  insurance  pro- 
gram with  The  Mutual  Life,  too  .  .  . 
one  that  will  give  Sally  a  steady  in- 
come if  I'm  not  around  and  also  safe- 
guard yourgrandchildren's  education. 
Like  your  Insured  Income  plan,  mine 
is  based  on  Social  Security  and  my 
other  assets— which  certainly  makes 
it  easier  on  the  budget.  And  if  all  goes 
well,  someday  it  will  pay  for  my  're- 
clining' years. 

"So  you  see.  Dad,  Sally  and  I  are 
getting  off  to  a  solid  start  in  our  mar- 
ried life.  Many  thanks  for  the  won- 
derful wife— and  the  fine  example! 
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The  Mutual  Life  Field  Underwriter  near  you  will  be  glad  to  explain  how 
your  family  and  you  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  Insured  Income. 
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came  over.  Joe  reached  for  my  arm,  but  1 
was  too  fast  for  him  and  got  to  my  feet, 
with  my  hands  halfway  up,  before  he  could 
connect.  For  a  moment  I  had  a  foolish  im- 
pulse to  smack  him  one  on  the  jaw,  but  the 
gunner  had  his  persuader  in  his  b^nd  too. 

"Kick  off  your  pants,  Blondy,"  Joe  said. 
"And  be  careful  while  you're  doing  it.  This 
ain't  no  kids'  club." 

"If  you  want  'em  off,"  I  said,  "take  'em 
off." 

"If  that's  your  dish — okay.  Take  off  the 
panties,  boys!" 

Cigar  grabbed  me  around  the  neck  from 
behind  with  a  mugger's  hold,  cutting  off 
my  wind,  and  the  gunner  slapped  me  one 
across  the  side  of  my  jaw  with  the  palm  of 
his  big,  hard  hand.  It  knocked  me  dizzy. 
The  wheel-man  clamped  my  arms  down  so 
I  couldn't  use  them,  and  the  gunner  un- 
latched my  belt.  I  kicked  him  in  the  knee 
and  he  slapped  me  again.  That  time  I  gave 
up,  figuring  he  would  slug  me  with  his  gun 
if  I  kicked  him  again,  and  I  couldn't  see  any 
percentage  in  a  broken  nose,  or  blood  all 
over  my  new  suit.  They  got  the  pants  off 
me,  all  right,  and  my  coat  too. 

"What  do  you  find?"  the  thin  man  asked. 

"This  is  a  mighty  cute  little  water  pistol," 
the  gunner  said  as  he  pulled  the  gun  out  of 
my  pocket.  "What  did  you  do,  Blondy,  save 
up  a  hundred  box  tops  and  mail  them — ?" 

Bung!  My  gun  went  off  in  his  hand,  and 
drilled  a  little  hole  in  the  wall  across  the 
room.  "Well,  wadda  ya  know,"  he  said, 
surprised.  "It  wasn't  a  water  pistol  at  all. 
It's  a  real  little  heater,  with  bullets  in  it 
and  everything.  Why,  you  might  even  be 
able  to  hurt  somebody  with  it.  if  you  wasn't 
careful."  He  dropped  it  into  his  pocket. 
"I'll  just  take  care  of  this  for  a  while,  so 
nobody  don't  get  shot." 

"I  want  it  back,  when  I  leave  here,"  I 
said. 

"Oh,  sure,  sure,"  he  agreed.  "When  you 
leave  here." 

They  found  my  money,  and  my  ciga- 
rettes, and  my  matches,  and  the  other  junk 
I  had  in  my  pockets,  sniffed  them  over,  and 
put  them  back.  Then  they  turned  me  loose. 
"You  can  put  the  pants  back  on."  Joe  Cigar 
said. 

I  DID.  and  then  I  sat  down  in  the  chair 
and  rubbed  my  face  where  the  gunner 
had  cuffed  me.  "One  of  these  days  we're  go- 
ing to  meet  up  all  alone,  buster."  1  said. 
"Then  we'll  have  a  little  rassle  and  see  who 
has  the  sorest  jaw!" 

"Oh,  sine."  he  said.  "One  of  these  days. 
But  what  the  hell's  eatin'  you.  anyhow? 
You  ain't  hurt.  You  oughta  seen  the  last 
cop  we  had." 

"Shut  up!"  the  thin  man  barked. 

I  forced  out  what  I  thought  was  a  con- 
vincing laugh.  "Cop?  Did  you  juvenile  de- 
linquents think  I  was  a  cop?  Oh.  brother." 
and  I  slapped  my  leg.  "I've  been  taken  for 
a  lot  of  things  but  never  a  cop." 

"It  might  be  a  good  idea  if  you  stopped 
thinking  it  was  so  damned  funny  and  started 
proving  you're  not  a  cop,"  Joe  Cigar  said. 
"And  say.  boss,"  he  added,  "we're  fresh  out 
of  beer.  How  about  one  of  the  boys  going 
around  the  corner  to  get  some?" 

"I'll  go."  I  volunteered. 

"I  said  shut  up,"  the  thin  man  growled. 
"Gunner,  go  and  get  about  a  dozen  bottles 
of  cold  beer.  And  be  damned  sure  it's  cold 
this  lime.   And  don't  take  all  night." 

The  gunnei  got  up  and  walked  out. 

"Now  listen  to  me,  Brother  Flynn,"  the 
boss  man  said  in  a  chilled  voice.  "Maybe 
you'd  betlei  get  wise.  It  don't  mallei  to  me 
whether  you  do  or  not.  and  about  the  only 
difference  ii  will  make  to  you  is  whether  you 
walk  out  of  here  or  go  out  in  a  sack,  like  I 
said  before.    You  might  think  it  over." 

I  reached  for  my  half-finished  drink  and 
thought  it  over.  "What  do  you  want  to 
know?" 

"Where  are  you  from?" 

"West  Coast." 

"I  hat's  a  long  stretch  of  land.  What 
partr 

"Seattle  and  around  there." 

"Ever  hear  of  a  guy  they  used  to  call  Tom 
I  humm?" 


"Sure.  The  hijacker.  Got  shot  by  a  truck 
guard  back  in  '45."  I'd  read  all  about  Tom 
Thumm.  And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  knew 
who  the  guy  across  from  me — Joe  Cigar's 
boss — was.  1  knew  enough  not  to  let  a  sin- 
gle muscle  in  my  face  move,  or  my  hands 
fidget,  or  anything  to  show  through  my 
eyes. 

"Did  you  know  Tom?"  he  asked.  "Ever 
run  into  him  when  you  were  in  Seattle?" 

"No.  I  got  pulled  out  in  '42  and  drafted 
into  the  Army.  I  don't  think  Thumm  was 
in  Seattle  then — at  least  I  never  heard  of 
him.  but  then  I  didn't  get  around  much." 

"Ever  hear  of  his  brother,  the  one  they 
called  Jack  Thumm?" 

That  was  the  question  I'd  been  waiting 
for,  because  darned  few  people  except  cops 
and  the  feds  remember  Jack  Thumm.  But 
some  people  know  that  a  guy  by  the  name 
of  Jack  Thompson  used  to  work  for  Al  Ca- 
pone,  and  that  after  Al  forgot  to  pay  his 
income  taxes  and  got  stuck  on  the  rock  pile. 
Jack  Thompson  vanished. 

There's  a  story  going  around  that  no  one 
was  more  surprised  when  Tom  Thumm  got 
shot  by  a  truck  guard  than  Tom  himself. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  a  tame  guard,  but  he 
killed  Tom  just  as  dead  as  a  wild  one  would 
have  done.  Shortly  after  that  there  was  talk 
of  Jack  Thompson  taking  over  Tom 
Thumm's  rackets. 

There  was  also  a  little  bit  of  talk — very 
little — about  Jack  Thompson  and  Jack 
Thumm  being  the  same  guy.  But  nobody 
wanted  to  come  right  out  and  say  that  Jack 
had  got  his  kid  brother  killed. 

Not  even  the  law  was  going  to  say  it  until 
they  could  get  Jack  Thumm  in  a  back  room 
and  coax  him  into  telling  that  he  had  not 
only  killed  his  brother,  but  half  a  dozen 
other  guys.  There  was  something  about  a 
kidnaping  they  thought  he  could  help  with, 
too,  to  say  nothing  about  a  big  slice  of  all 
the  organized  rackets  from  Bellingham  to 
Tacoma. 

If  Jack  Thumm  had  been  brought  to  New 
York,  and  if  he  was  working  for  Blackie 


Clegg,  then  Blackie  Clegg  was  a  very  tough 
guy  indeed. 

So  I  said,  "Hell  no,  1  never  knew  he  had 
a  brother,"  and  held  my  breath.  Because 
the  guy  across  from  me  was  Jack  Thumm, 
or  I'll  kiss  your  foot  in  Macy's  window. 

"1  guess  you  don't  get  around  much, 
Blondy.  It  don't  make  no  difference. 
Where'd  you  get  all  that  money  you  have 
with  you?" 

"Left  over  from  the  war.  There  used  to 
be  big  money  in  cigarettes,  and  Army  trucks 
when  you  could  get  them.  I  stayed  over  un- 
til about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  but  then 
things  started  getting  a  little  tough." 

"1  wouldn't  know,"  he  said.  "1  sat  it  out. 
There  was  bigger  money  here.  It  ain't  so 
big  or  so  easy  now.  What  you  said  about 
things  getting  tough  you  can  say  all  over 
again — for  me." 

"Things  are  getting  tough  all  over."  I  re- 
peated obediently.    "What's  your  trouble?" 

"My  trouble  is  cops  and  wise  guys.  At 
first  I  thought  you  were  a  cop,  but  maybe 
I've  changed  my  mind.  I'm  not  going  to 
give  you  a  chance  to  grow  up  a  wise  guy, 
either.  There's  too  many  of  them  around 
here.  I  can  run  my  business  without  their 
help." 

The  door  opened  and  the  gunner  came  in 
with  a  paper  box  full  of  beer  bottles.  Joe 
Cigar  opened  one  and  gave  it  to  Thumm, 
his  boss.  Then  he  took  one  for  himself.  My 
whisky  was  too  warm  to  drink,  so  I  walked 
over  and  helped  myself  to  one  of  the  beers, 
borrowing  an  opener  from  Joe. 

"You  were  gone  long  enough  to  make  this 
beer,"  Thumm  said.  "What  the  hell  took 
you  so  long?" 

"Aw,  boss,  I  got  it  as  fast  as  I  could,"  the 
gunner  said.  "Only  the  Greek  didn't  have 
none  that  was  really  cold,  so  I  had  to  drive 
a  couple  of  blocks  over  to  another  place. 
But  I  done  the  job.    It's  cold,  ain't  it?" 

"Yeah,  it's  cold,"  Cigar  admitted. 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  The  gunner  had 
been  away  for  a  little  more  than  twenty 
minutes.    It  was  almost  two  o'clock  in  the 
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morning,  and  suddenly  I  was  sleepy  agal 

"If  you  don't  have  anything  more 
me,"  I  said,  "I'd  like  to  get  on  my  way.  I'l 
got  to  go  to  work  in  the  morning.    Beil 
just  a  growing  boy,  I  need  my  sleep." 

"Why,    sure,"    Thumm    said.     "We   jjfl 
wanted  to  talk  to  you.    You  can  drift  all 
time  you  want  to.  All  1  wanted  to  know  vJm 
why  you  made  that  crack  aboul  lues  ho 
and  I  guess  you  just  made  it  up.  that's  a,   i 
Want  another  beer?" 

This    was    a    little    bit   too   easy,   and  J 
couldn't    figure    it.     I    stood    up   and  sa 
"Thanks.    One's  all  I  need.    If  I  can  hi 
my  gun  back  I'll  go.    And  if  there'i 
little  jobs  you  might  want  done,  from 
to  time,  you  know  where  to  find  me." 

"Yeah,"  Joe  Cigar  nodded.  "Down  at 
Royale  Hotel." 

"We  might  have  a  little  something  nc 
and  then."  Jack  Thumm  said,  "for  a  gi 
with  a  strong  back  and  a  weak  mind.  Gi 
him  his  gun." 

The  gunner  handed  my  pistol  to  me,  ai 
I  dropped  it  in  my  pocket.  "So  long,"  I  sai 
"Thanks  for  the  dnnk.  Say,  what's  yo 
name?" 

"You  guessed  it  the  first  time,  Flynl 
It's  'Boss' — 'Joe  Cigar's  Boss.'  " 

NOBODY  stopped  me  as  I  walked  aero 
the  room  to  the  heavy  door.  I  turm] 
as  I  went  out,  and  they  nodded  at  me 
though  1  had  been  coming  and  goii 
through  that  door  for  years.  It  wouldr 
have  surprised  me,  going  down  the  stairs, 
part  of  the  ceiling  had  caved  in  on  my  hea 
or  the  floor  had  exploded  under  my  feet. 

.  I  had  the  jumping  creeps.  Three  ihuj 
had  picked  me  up.  They  had  taken  me  i 
a  little  room  where  I  met  one  of  the  wor 
thugs  of  all.  The  boss  had  asked  me  a  fe 
simple  questions.  Then  they  let  me  go. 

It  didn't  seem  to  ring  true — there  was 
bum  string  somewhere  in  the  piano.  H~~ 
had  been  Jack  Thumm  I  wouldn't  ha\ 
turned  me  loose  until  1  had  roughed  me  ii 
a  little.  All  I  got  was  a  couple  of  slaps, 
didn't  add  up. 

When  I  got  back  to  my  room  at  tt 
Royale  the  first  thing  I  looked  at  was  ir 
pistol.  The  clip  was  one  bullet  short — tl 
one  that  had  gone  into  the  wall  when  til 
gunner  had  wanted  to  see  if  the  gun  w: 
loaded.  That  was  all.  I  ran  an  oily  n 
through  the  barrel,  filled  the  clip,  took  o 
my  clothes,  and  went  to  sleep,  too  tired  I) 
worry  about  the  evening  any  more. 

Was  I  ever  stiff  when  I  got  up!  Eveil 
muscle  in  my  body  hurt.  In  fact,  an  inves'" 
gation  would  have  disclosed  muscles  in  ml 
body  that  are  not  found  in  the  bodies  ( 
other  men.  It  was  sheer  torture  to  tie  m 
shoes,  and  to  pull  an  undershirt  on  over  m 
head.  But  I  made  it,  and  had  time  for  sort 
breakfast  and  a  look  at  the  morning  papc 
before  the  shape-up  began.  No  more  mu; 
ders.  I  was  glad  to  see.  At  least  none  thi 
got  in  the  news. 

Clancy  and  Farmer  were  down  at 
dock  when  I  limped  in,  together  with  th 
rest  of  the  gang  that  had  shaped  up  an 
been  picked  the  day  before.  "I  hate  yo 
guys,"  I  said,  smiling  painfully.  "What  di 
I  ever  do  to  you  that  you  should  talk  m 
into  a  job  like  this?  My  aching  back!" 

Clancy  laughed.  "You  must  be  one  c 
them  lace-curtain  Irish,  that  can't  stand 
little  lifting  and  shoving.  Why,  lad.  it 
likely  you  have  no  muscles  at  all."  Wit 
that  he  reached  out  and  grabbed  me  by  m 
upper  arm,  perhaps  the  sorest  part  of  m 
body,  and  squeezed.  I  howled.  The 
laughed  again. 

Sometimes  I  almost  wish  I  had  been  a 
accountant  instead  of  a  cop.  "You'd  betts 
get  the  kinks  worked  out.  Timmy."  Han 
Farmer  said,  "before  your  friend  Culi 
comes  around." 

"Yeah?  Who's  Culio?" 

"That  guy  you  had  the  little  talk  wit 
yesterday,  after  work." 

"Oh,  him.  Where  is  he?" 

"I  haven't  seen  him  so  far,"  Hank  sail 
"Maybe  he  won't  be  back.  Maybe  yi 
scared  him  away." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  Clancy 
"He  had  a  lot  of  friends  in  this  scctio 
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t's  80  fast,  comfortable  and  economical !" 


BESIDE  THE  POOL  of  California's  world-famous  Miramar  Hotel,  the  Harold 
Lanhains  of  Watertown,  New  York,  enjoy  their  vacation  with  daughters. 
Katie.  Susie  and  Junie.  "Flying  is  the  only  way  to  travel  with  children." 
says  Mrs.  Lanham.  "It"s  so  easy,  so  clean  and  such  wonderful  fun!'" 


BACK  HOME  to  Geneva,  Illinois,  fly  the  Athcrtons 
of  Claremont,  California.  "We  prefer  the  Douglas 
l)C-(>,"  says  Mr.  Atherton.  "It's  the  finest  trans- 
port of  all  —  and  flying  means  more  vacation  days."' 
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Get  there  sooner. .,  stay  longer. . . 
flying  saves  you  time,  trouble  and  money,  too! 


No  need  to  tell  young  folks  that  flying  is  the  modern, 
swift,  economical  way  to  travel.  And  it's  truly  amazing  how 
many  older  folks  are  now  having  the  time  of  their  lives 
going  everywhere  in  the  world  by  air. 

It's  so  easy  ...  so  comfortable  ...  so  clean!  None  of  that 
overnight  fuss  and  nuisance  of  changing  clothes  in  cramped 
quarters.  No  standing  in  line  for  meals— you  get  delectable, 
full-course  meals  free!  And  tipping  is  not  allowed. 
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You're  only  a  few  hours  from  any  place  in  the  U.S.A. 
And  the  swift,  four-engine  Douglas  DC-6  provides  the 
utmost  in  luxury  travel  by  air.  Great  soft  armchairs  and 
panorama  windows  ...  sweet,  fresh  air  that's  always  the 
right  temperature  and  pressurized  for  "sea-level"  comfort. 
No  wonder  more  experienced  travelers  prefer  the  DC-6 
to  any  other  modern  air  transport.  Plan  now  to  go  by  air- 
to  save  time  and  money  ...  to  have  the  time  of  your  life! 
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town."  There  was  something  in  the  way  he 
said  "this  section  of  town"  that  made  me 
look  at  him  closely,  but  he  made  no  other 
sign  at  all. 

We  shaped  up  on  schedule  and  went  to 
work.  Culio  didn't  appear,  and  nobody 
seemed  to  want  to  argue  about  my  job  on 
the  fork  lift,  so  I  broke  it  out  and  got  under 
way.  Trucks  full  of  cargo  for  the  freighter 
were  waiting  to  be  unloaded.  We  reversed 
Friday's  operations — filling  instead  of  emp- 
tying the  ship's  hold. 

IT  WAS  a  little  after  nine,  and  I  had  made 
maybe  a  dozen  trips,  when  I  spotted  four 
cops,  in  uniform,  walking  onto  the  pier.  Be- 
hind them  came  three  men  in  civilian 
clothes,  and  I  spotted  them  for  cops,  too. 
They  all  looked  pretty  rugged,  and  kept 
feeling  for  their  guns  to  make  sure  they 
were  loose  and  ready.  One  of  the  uniformed 
cops  was  a  sergeant,  and  you  figure  that 
something  pretty  important  must  be  cook- 
ing when  such  a  gang  gets  out  so  early  in 
the  morning.  The  sergeant  said  a  few  words 
to  one  of  the  men  working  on  the  dock,  and 
then  the  seven  cops  fanned  out  in  a  half 
circle  and  started  toward  me.  They  all  had 
their  hands  on  their  guns. 

Before  they  started  closing  in,  the  dock 
had  been  a  madhouse  of  noise.  But  when 
that  seven-man  fan  started,  all  noise 
stopped.  Instead  of  it  being  Pier  47,  it 
might  have  been  Tomb  47. 

The  noise  from  my  forker  sounded  out 
of  place — like  a  grunting  hog  in  a  church. 
I  cut  the  engine  and  sat  still,  both  my  hands 
resting  on  the  wheel. 

"Looking  for  me?"  I  asked. 

"Is  your  name  Tim  Flynn?"  the  sergeant 
said. 

"Yeah.   What  did  I  do  now?" 

"Get  your  hands  up,  get  down  off  that 
seat,  and  walk  over  here — slow  and  easy!" 
Six  pistols  came  out  and  pointed  at  me.  The 
sergeant,  wanting  to  be  a  hero,  I  guess, 
didn't  pull  his. 

There  wasn't  much  for  me  to  do,  except 
as  he  suggested.  One  of  the  cops  gave  me 
a  quick  frisk. 

"You  live  over  at  the  Royale  Hotel, 
Flynn?"  the  sergeant  asked. 

"Yeah." 

"You  have  a  fight  yesterday  with  a  guy 
named  Culio?" 

"Sure.   Right  after  work." 

"Seen  him  since?" 

"No." 

"You're  a  liar,  Flynn!  Along  about  one 
thirty  this  morning  you  shot  him  right 
through  the  head  with  a  .32-caliber  bullet. 
I'll  also  make  a  little  bet  that  bullet  popped 
out  of  the  .32  automatic  we  found  in  your 
coat  pocket,  in  the  Royale  Hotel." 

Suddenly  a  lot  of  things  became  crystal- 
clear  to  Mrs.  Malone's  little  boy  Freddy.  1 
didn't  even  offer  to  take  the  bet.  because 
I  knew  damn'  well  that  at  just  about  one 
thirty  someone  had  shot  Culio  with  my  gun. 
But  I  kept  my  head  shut. 

They  put  the  cuffs  on  me,  and  marched 
me  into  a  car,  and  we  all  rode  down  to  their 
precinct  house.  The  sergeant  was  just  as 
pleased  with  himself  as  he  would  have  been 
if  I  had  given  him  some  trouble. 

They  took  my  fingerprints,  and  the  in- 
formation for  the  blotter.  Then  they  shoved 
me  on  a  bench  along  one  side  of  a  back 
room  while  they  all  told  one  another  how 
wonderful  they  were,  catching  a  killer.  Even 
the  lieutenant — the  headman  at  the  pre- 
cinct— joined  in  the  festivities.  There  was 
a  lot  of  chatter  about  "good  work,  men  .  .  . 
the  commissioner  will  like  this  .  .  .  promo- 
tion for  some  of  you  guys  .  .  ."  and  all  that. 

To  me  it  spelled  a  mighty  rotten  apple 
in  the  barrel.  Jack  Thumm.  or  else  Joe 
Cigar,  had  framed  me.  Whether  they 
thought  1  was  a  cop  or  not  didn't  matter.  I 
knew  more  than  I  should.  So  they  had  sent 
the  gunner  to  kill  Culio  with  my  gun — while 
he  was  out  for  beer — and  then  they  tipped 
some  cop  that  I  had  done  it. 

It  made  a  nice  deal  for  them.  If  I  was 
turned  loose,  they  figured  I  was  a  cop  loo. 
If  they  knew  that,  then  my  usefulness  on 
the  job  was  finished.  If  I  didn't  get  out,  they 
didn't  have  to  worry  about  me  either. 
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It  was  as  nice  a  little  frame  as  you  ever 
saw,  and  fit  me  like  a  suit  of  long  under- 
wear. Only  it  was  too  hot,  in  June,  for  long 
underwear,  and  I  was  uncomfortable.  The 
more  I  thought  about  it,  the  more  I  began 
to  wonder  what  cop  had  been  slipped  the 
word.  The  frame  fitted  so  well  that  it  must 
have  been  tried  on  for  size  before  I  got  it. 
You  couldn't  very  well  pick  a  guy  up,  lift 
his  gun.  send  another  man  out  on  a  murder 
job  with  it,  and  then  call  a  cop  and  tell  him 
to  find  the  body  and  make  the  arrest  unless 
you  knew  the  proper  cop  to  call. 

I  guessed  it  was  the  sergeant,  because  he 
was  acting  so  modest,  and  also  because  he 
was  wearing  hand-stitched  English  shoes. 
That's  pretty  elegant  for  a  sergeant's  pay. 

After  the  big  chatter  died  down  some  of 
the  gang  left  the  room.  The  sergeant 
growled  at  me  to  get  up  and  go  with  him. 
and  I  followed  him  into  a  little  room  even 
farther  back.    Four  cops  followed  me. 

The  new  room  didn't  please  me  one  little 
bit.  There  was  only  one  light  in  it,  and 
that  hung  down  from  the  ceiling  and  con- 


sisted of  a  500-watt  bulb.  There  weren't 
any  windows,  either.  The  furnishings  were 
very  simple — a  table  and  maybe  half  a 
dozen  straight  wooden  chairs. 

"Siddown!"  the  sergeant  shouted.  "I  want 
you  to  answer  a  couple  of  questions.  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  the  truth,  and  I  don't 
want  you  to  lie  to  me!  If  you  do  I'll 
break  every  bone  in  your  body!  You  just 
answer  my  questions  and  you'll  be  all  right. 
You  don't,  and  you'll  be  the  sorriest  punk 
this  side  of  hell,  I'm  telling  you!  Now  this 
guy  here  is  going  to  write  down  everything 
you  say,  and  anythingyousaycanbeused- 
againstyou.    Understand?" 

"Yeah,"  I  said.  "I  get  it." 

"All  right.  I  hope  you  do."  He  turned 
to  the  police  stenographer.    "You  ready?" 

"Let  'er  go,"  the  stenographer  said. 

The  sergeant  sat  down  across  the  table 
from  me,  lighted  a  cigarette,  took  off  his 
coat,  and  rubbed  his  hands  together.  The 
stenographer  was  on  my  right.  The  other 
three  cops  took  chairs  here  and  there. 
Smoke  began  to  fill  the  room. 
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"What's  your  name?"  the  sergeant  as! 

"Tim  Flynn." 

He  pushed  his  face  across  the  table  u|| 
it  was  only  half  an  inch  from  ma 
"Dammit!"  he  roared.  "You  better  get  I 
hell  down  off  your  high  horse,  kid!  WhcH 
ask  your  name  I  want  your  full  name!" 

"Timothy  James  John  Xavier" — I  paufl; 
and  wiped  his  spittle  from  my  face  vl 
the  side  of  my  hand — "Vincent  CallalB 
O'Flynn,"  I  said.  "Only  I  usually  drop  0 
'O'  and  just  call  myself  Tim  Flynn." 

The  sergeant  looked  at  me  and  his  t 
face  got  fatter  and  redder  and  I  thoughts! 
would  explode.  "You're  going  to  be  I 
sorriest  little  punk  in  the  world  in  j 
about  ten  minutes,  Mr.  Timothy  JarJI 
John  Whatever-the-hell  Flynn!"  he  aim! 
screamed.  "And  sometime  late  this  af  J 
noon  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  repeat  tl 
name  and  if  you  get  one  syllable  of  it  wnl 
you're  going  to  wish  you  was  dead!" 

"Timothy  James  John  Xavier  Vincent! 
I  began. 

He  reached  up  and  adjusted  the  til 
cord,  so  he  could  pull  the  bulb  and  its  sh;  J 
down  and  rest  them  on  the  table.  The  j 
watts  poured  directly  into  my  face,  an  I 
couldn't  see  a  thing. 

"Maybe  you're  new  in  New  York,"  ] 
began.  "We're  different,  maybe,  from  I 
cops  in  Seattle.  We  don't  like  fresh  punkl 
Suddenly  his  big  hand  came  out  of  the  dal 
ness  and  slapped  me  alongside  the  face,  1 
most  knocking  me  off  my  chair.    "See?*! 

"That's  my  name,"  I  said.  "You  <1 
check  it.    The  Army's  got  it." 

"We'll  see.  Why  did  you  kill  Culio?" 

"I  didn't  kill  him." 

"The  hell  you  say.  Did  you  have  a  fi, 
with  him  yesterday  afternoon?" 

"Sure  I  did." 

"Why?" 

I   told   him,   and   answered   some 
questions  about  my  first  day  on  the  doc 

"Then  you  found  out  where  he  lived  a 
went  gunning  for  him,  and  when  you  foi 
him  you  shot  him,  is  that  right?"  he  ask 

"I  never  saw  him  after  that." 

"The  hell  you  didn't.  He  was  shot  w 
the  same  kind  of  a  gun  that  you  have,  an< 
cop  on  Seventeenth  Street  says  he  saw  bi 
of  you  a  little  after  one!" 

"The  cop's  lying,"  I  said.  Bang!  He 
me  again. 

FOR  the  better  part  of  three  hours,  I  m 
have  been  in  that  back  room,  with  tl 
light  shining  in  my  eyes.  When  the  s 
geant  got  tired  of  asking  me  questions — a 
so  hoarse  that  he  couldn't  talk — another  c 
moved  in  to  take  his  place.  And  when 
got  tired  another  replaced  him. 

Me?  I  just  got  tired.  Tired  of  the  sa. 
questions  over  and  over  and  over. 

".  .  .  where'd  you  get  the  gun  ...  hi 
you  ever  been  arrested  before  .  .  .  you  si 
him,  didn't  you  .  .  .  you  shot  Culio,  did 
you  .  .  .  tell  us  the  truth  and  you  can  go 
down  .  .  .  you  shot  him,  you  shot  him,  y 
shot  him — didn't  you!" 

And  when  I  said,  "No,"  I'd  get  bang 
alongside  the  head. 

I  tried  to  get  them  to  ask  me  what  I  b 
been  doing  with  Joe  Cigar  and  Ja 
Thumm,  but  either  they  didn't  know  I  b 
been  in  the  house  on  Seventeenth  Street, 
else  they  were  too  smart  to  ask  me.  Thei 
told  them  I  had  been  with  Cigar  and  soi 
other  people,  whose  names  I  didn't  kne 

They  asked  me  where,  and  I  told  th< 
the  street  number.  One  of  the  cops  le 
and  after  a  little  while  he  came  back  a 
said  that  the  house  belonged  to  two  < 
ladies,  and  the  apartment  I  claimed  to  ha 
been  in  was  rented  to  some  guy  and 
wife — and  both  of  them  claimed  that  tb 
were  home  all  night.  It  didn't  seem  to 
that  the  cop  had  had  time  to  get  to  t 
house  on  Seventeenth  Street  and  I 
again,  but  I  didn't  figure  I'd  gain  anytbi 
by  making  a  point  of  it. 

So  I  didn't  get  anywhere.  I  got  tin 
and  my  head  ached  from  the  light  in 
eyes,  and  the  repeated  blows  on  my  che 
I  was  too  tired  to  get  mad — and  I  knew 
got  mad  and  stood  up  and  took  a  poke 
somebody  I'd  be  in  real  trouble. 
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it  I   learned   a   couple   of   things.      I 
gied  that  the  sergeant  was  a  bully,  and  a 
and  not  a  very  good  sergeant.     The 
-  cops  in  the  room  were  a  little  too  in- 
ula!  when   they   talked   to   him.    Their 
i  ler  wasn't  a  good  police  manner — if 
get  what  I  mean.   I've  been  in  the  back 
iAs  of  precincts   before — on   the   other 
i  of  the  table — and  I  know  what  goes  on. 
is  going  on  here,  but  it  was  more  like  a 
ije  than  the  real  thing, 
mething  stunk,  and  I  was  willing  to 
year's  pay  it  was  the  sergeant  who 
the  worst,  and  his  palsy-walsies  in 
rtion  to   how   much   they   knew — or 
much   they    were    getting    when   the 
y-man  came  around. 

NALLY  it  stopped — and  three  hours 
;n't  long.  Some  of  these  little  affairs 
i  for  a  couple  of  days.  This  one  closed 
/hen  the  door  opened  and  somebody 
ed  in  and  said,  "Did  he  confess  yet?"' 
ilaw,"  the  sergeant  growled.  "But  he 
|    Won't  you,  Flynn?" 

aw,"  I  echoed.    "I  won't." 
>h,  yes  you  will,"  the  cop  across  the 

began,  but  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
omer,  whom  I  couldn't  see. 
lot  now  he  won't,"  the  new  voice  said. 

him  cleaned  up  and  take  him  up  to 
icide  West.  They  want  to  talk  to  him 
iere." 

/hat  the  hell  do  they  want  with  him?" 
ergeant  complained.  "We  caught  him. 
/as  just  about  ready  to  sing.    Call  them 

and  say  we'll  be  up  in  half  an  hour, 
them  the  prisoner's  resting." 
tome  up  and  tell  them  yourself.  There's 
Jtenant  and  three  other  guys  out  front 
[  don't  want  to  argue  with  them." 
ill  right,  all  right.     Tell  them  to  keep 

shirts  on.    Listen,  Flynn,"  he  said  to 

"If  you  know  what's  good  for  you, 
1  admit  you  shot  Culio  right  here  and 

We're  God's  little  pink  angels  around 

compared  to  where  you're  going.  This 
ur  last  chance.    WTiat  do  you  say?" 
Ay    name,"    I    confided,    "is    Timothy 
:s     John     Xavier     Vincent     Callahan 
ynn — only  I've  dropped  the  'O.' " 

dropped  me,  then,  with  a  straight  right 
le  jaw.  If  I  had  been  in  his  shoes,  I 
it  have  done  the  same  thing. 


To  a  Lady,  Poaching 

Don't  try  that  "big,  strong,  handsome  brute" 
Line  on  my  guy.  It  isn't  cute, 
besides,  it  clearly  doesn't  fit. 
Vnd,  anyway,  Vm  using  it. 

— ETHEL  JACOBSON 


It  wasn't  hard  enough  to  knock  me  out. 
but  I  ended  up  on  my  butt  on  the  floor. 

"Real  wise!"  the  sergeant  muttered.  "Get 
him  on  his  feet,  give  him  a  drink  of  water, 
straighten  out  his  clothes,  and  bring  him 
up.    I'll  talk  to  the  Homicide  brass  hats." 

Boy,  I  felt  like  I  was  going  home.  Homi- 
cide West  was  the  place  for  me,  and  if  my 
boss,  Inspector  Stratford,  wanted  to  eat  me 
out  for  getting  a  bum  murder  rap  pinned  on 
me,  that  was  okay  too.  They  wanted  me 
back  home. 

I  didn't  even  mind  when  the  three  cops  in 
the  back  room  yanked  me  to  my  feet  and 
straightened  out  my  cramped  back  with 
a  good  kick  in  the  tail.  Somebody  put  a 
pitcher  of  water  on  the  table  and  I  grabbed 
it  and  took  a  long  swallow.  Then  I 
sloshed  some  on  my  hands  and  face,  dried 
them  on  my  shirt,  and  we  walked  out.  On 
the  way  we  passed  through  the  room  where 
I  had  gone  first,  and  they  gave  me  my  ciga- 
rettes and  money  and  personal  junk.  That 
cigarette  tasted  good. 

The  lieutenant  from  Homicide  West  was 
my  old  buddy  Potts — who  never  had  been 
too  much  impressed  with  my  brains.  I 
didn't  know  the  men  with  him. 

"Is  this  Flynn?"  Lieutenant  Potts  said, 
looking  at  me. 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  sergeant  answered. 

"Well,  what  are  we  waiting  for?  Sign 
him  over  to  me  and  I'll  take  him  away. 
Send  your  transcript  up  as  soon  as  you  have 
finished.  Let's  get  going.  No,  you  don't 
have  to  come  along,  Sergeant.  If  we  need 
you  we'll  let  you  know." 

WHEN  Inspector  Stratford  saw  me,  he 
said,  "Good  Lord  and  all  the  saints 
in  heaven!  What  have  you  done  to  your 
face,  Freddy?"  He  peered  at  me  over  his 
dead  cigar.  He  looked  at  Lieutenant  Potts. 
He  looked  back  at  me,  standing  in  front  of 
his  desk.  "You  are  Freddy  Malone.  aren't 
you?  Those  fingerprints  didn't  get  mixed 
up  somewhere,  did  they?" 

"No,  Chief,"  I  smiled — which  made  my 
sore  face  hurt.  "I'm  Freddy  Malone  all 
right,  and  if  you  don't  believe  me  you  can 
take  my  prints  again,  or  ask  me  some  ques- 
tions. Only  don't  take  me  into  a  back 
room  to  ask  them,  and  don't  put  a  spotlight 
in  my  face  when  you  do  it.  I'm  tired  of 
that  stuff." 

"You  talk  like  Malone," 
he  admitted.  "If  we  painted 
your  hair  brown  again 
you'd  be  as  ugly  as  Malone. 
Now  sit  down  and  tell  me 
what  happened.  Did  you 
kill  that  guy  Culio,  or  what- 
ever his  name  was?" 

"No,  I  didn't  kill  him. 
A  nasty  hood  they  call 
'Gunner'  killed  him,  I  think, 
and  with  that  little  .32  of 
mine." 

"Tell  me  all  of  it.  starting 
with  the  beginning.    Potts, - 
you  listen  to  this  too." 

So  I  started  reviewing 
everything  that  I'd  done 
since  he  had  seen  me  last, 
on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Sometimes  he  stopped  me 
while  he  sent  out  for  a  file 
or  some  extra  information. 
For  example,  we  found  that 
Culio  was  a  waterfront 
tough  with  a  record  of  beat- 
ing up  people,  sometimes 
because  he  didn't  like  their 
looks,  sometimes  as  a  favor 
for  somebody  else.  He  had 
a  killing  coming  to  him. 

When  I  got  to  the  house 
on  Seventeenth  Street,  Strat- 
ford interrupted  me  again. 
"Look,  Potts,"  he  said.  "I 
want  you  to  send  five  good 
men  down  there  right  now. 
If  nobody  is  at  home  in  that 
apartment,  tell  them  to  go  in 
and  search  it  from  top  to 
bottom.  You  can't  fire  a 
bullet  into  a  wall  and  not 
leave  some  trace.  If  there  is 
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somebody  at  home — either  the  man  or  his 
wife,  or  both — tell  two  of  our  men  to  bring 
them  up  here,  and  the  other  three  to  do  the 
job.  And  I  want  it  done  before  three 
o'clock  this  afternoon." 

Potts  started  to  leave,  but  Stratford 
called  him  back.  "And  I  want  a  tnTree-shift 
watch  on  that  house  and  the  people  in  it."' 

"I've  heard  of  this  Joe  Cigar,"  Strat- 
ford continued  to  me  after  Potts  had  left, 
"but  not  much.  Wait  a  minute."  He  picked 
up  his  phone,  called  a  number.  "This  is 
Stratford."  he  said.  "Two  things.  Send  one 
of  your  good  men  up  to  see  me  right  away, 
if  you  can.  I've  got  something  hot.  And 
what  do  you  know  about  Joe  Cigar?  .  .  .  uh- 
huh  .  .  .  yeah  .  .  .  okay,  thanks." 

"Who  was  that?"  I  asked.  "The  D.A.'s 
office?" 

"Yeah,"  he  said.  "I  should  have  had 
them  up  here  before  this.  They'll  probably 
be  sorer  than  boils.  This  guy  Cigar  is 
small-time  stuff,  so  far  as  they  know.  He 
thought  he  was  going  someplace,  once, 
down  there  on  the  waterfront,  but  he  never 
got  very  far.  Fact  is,  they  say  he  thought 
he  was  going  to  be  the  headman  in  that 
section,  but  the  Syndicate  moved  another 
man  in  over  him,  and  then  this  Blackie 
Clegg  moved  in  over  that  man." 

"Tough  place  to  get  a  promotion,"  I  said. 
"Well,  this  gunner  dropped  my  gun  in  his 
pocket,  and  then — " 

"You  had  any  lunch?"  he1  interrupted. 

"No." 

"I'll  send  out  for  some  stuff,"  he  said. 
He  picked  up  the  telephone  again,  ordering 
sandwiches  and  coffee.  "Let's  save  the  rest 
of  the  story  for  the  district  attorney  or  one 
of  his  bright  young  men.  As  long  as  it 
was  only  a  killing,  we  didn't  need  them. 
But  now  that  we  have  Joe  Cigar  and  Jack 
Thumm,  the  picture  changes.  1  don't  think 
anyone  knew  Thumm  was  in  town." 

LIEUTENANT  POTTS  came  back,  and 
i  the  chow  came  in,  and  soon  an  assistant 
district  attorney  entered  and  introduced 
himself.  His  name  was  Bob  Levitt.  He  had 
a  cup  of  coffee  while  Stratford  outlined 
what  had  happened.  Then  I  took  it  up 
again. 

When  I  finished,  Stratford  looked  at 
Levitt.     "What  do  we  do  now?"  he  asked. 

"Well."  Levitt  said,  "I  don't  know  what 
you're  going  to  do,  but  I'm  having  three 
shifts  of  two  guys  each  put  on  that  sergeant. 
Like  Malone — or  Flynn — here  says,  he 
stinks  on  ice.  I'm  afraid  that,  one  of  these 
days,  there's  going  to  be  some  changes 
made  in  that  precinct." 

"Not  now,"  I  said.  "Wait  until  I  get  hold 
of  Blackie  Clegg.  And  the  Gunner,  and  Joe 
C "igar,  and  a  couple  of  others,  of  course." 

"What  are  you  going  to  say  when  they 
ask  you  why  you  aren't  in  jail?"  Stratford 
said. 

"I'm  going  to  say  that  my  lawyer  got  me 
out  on  bail,  and  if  they  wonder  why  a  no- 
bodv  like  me  has  a  lawyer  and  can  raise 
bail — that's  okay  with  me.  I  might  even 
attract  a  crowd." 

"I  wondered  how  we  were  going  to  get 
you  back  in  circulation,"  Stratford  said. 
"Tell  you  what  we'll  do.  I'll  call  up  those 
bums  that  arrested  you,  tell  them  we're 
convinced  we  have  a  case.  You  go  into  the 
jug  tonight,  through  the  line-up  tomorrow 
morning,  and  into  jail  again  after  that.  As 
soon  as  you  are  in,  Levitt  here  will  have 
some  honest-to-God  lawyer  spring  you. 
You'll  be  out  for  lunch  tomorrow,  and 
you'll  be  able  to  read  all  about  yourself  in 
the  Sunday-morning  papers." 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "But  if  I  have  to  go 
into  the  tank  with  a  lot  of  bums  for  the 
line-up  tomorrow,  don't  put  me  in  until  late. 
i  rate  Saturdays  and  Sundays  off." 

So  I  spent  the  night  in  a  detention  cell, 
and  nobody  knew  I  was  a  cop.  But  I  did 
manage  to  have  a  cell  all  by  myself,  and 
didn't  have  to  put  up  with  the  drunks  and 
hums  and  human  junk  who  were  picked  up 
during  the  night.  There  are  some  advan- 
tages to  being  a  murderer — you  don't  have 
to  associate  with  common  criminals. 

The  next  morning  I  went  through  the 
line-up  and  got  photographed.  The  charges 


against  me  were  read,  and  1  went  back  to 
jail  again.  Half  an  hour  later  I  was  out.  I 
thanked  my  lawyer,  whom  I  had  never  seen 
in  my  life,  and  he  in  turn  was  very  happy, 
he  said,  to  have  me  for  a  client.  He  assured 
me  that  he  could  beat  the  murder  rap  for 
me,  but  didn't  quite  know  what  to  do  about 
the  gun-carrying  charge.  We  made  an  ap- 
pointment to  meet  later.  As  far  as  I  knew, 
at  that  time  he  thought  it  was  a  real  case. 
He  had  been  hired  by  telephone,  and  a  mes- 
senger had  delivered  a  box  full  of  bonds  to 
cover  the  amount  of  bail. 

Several  weeks  later  I  learned  that  he  was 
married  to  one  of  Bob  Levitt's  cousins. 

The  tabloid  papers  gave  me  a  big  play, 
and  I  made  page  3  of  the  Tribune  and  page 
8  of  the  Times.  Of  course,  they  didn't  have 
the  news  that  I  was  out,  but  they  had  a  lot 
to  say  about  how  I  got  in.  Most  of  them 
were  glad  to  learn  that  the  police  had  finally 
caught  one  of  the  waterfront  racketeers 
and  killers,  and  expressed  hope  that  it  was 
the  beginning  of  an  extensive  drive  to  wipe 
out  crime  in  New  York. 

They  gave  a  lot  of  credit  to  Sergeant 
Bennion — the  first  time  I  learned  his  name 
— for  making  the  arrest.  Bennion,  it  seems, 
had  received  a  mysterious  tip.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  wished  I  could  call  up  a  couple  of 
editors  and  tell  them  that  Bennion  had  re- 
ceived something  else,  too.  He  had  a 
double  tail  on  him.  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

But  I  didn't.  I  just  sat  in  the  park  in  the 
warm  Sunday-morning  sun,  and  read  alJ 
about  Tim  Flynn,  notorious  hoodlum. 

Then  I  bought  lunch  and  walked  slowly 
back  to  the  Royale  Hotel.  Old  Double- 
Ugly,  the  one-eyed  clerk,  looked  at  me, 
looked  again,  and  slowly  stood  up.  "I  read 
that  you  was  in  jail."  he  said,  with  great 
respect  in  his  voice.  "It  says  here  in  the 
paper  that  you  was  pinched  for  shooting 
that  no-good  Culio." 

"Don't  believe  everything  you  read  in 
the  papers.  I  got  sprung  this  morning. 
They  don't  have  a  thing  on  me.  And  just 
in  case  you  should  be  a  stool  pigeon  I'll 
tell  you  this — I  didn't  kill  Culio.  And  that 
gun  they  found  in  my  coat  was  planted." 

"Gee,  that's  something,  Mr.  Flynn,  ain't 
it?"  he  said.     "Imagine   them   cops  doin' 


something  like  that.  Well,  your  old  room's 
still  waiting  for  you." 

"It  damn'  well  better  be.  If  I  find  out 
you  put  someone  else  in  it  last  night  I'll 
come  down  here  and  bust  your  lip.  Any 
mail  or  stuff  come  for  me  while  1  was  out?" 

He  reached*  under  the  counter  and  took 
out  a  small  box  and  handed  it  to  me. 
"Couple  of  hours  ago  some  man — I  never 
seen  him  before — left  this  here  for  you. 
Said  if  you  didn't  show  up  in  a  couple  of 
days  he'd  be  back  to  get  it." 

"Thanks,"  I  said,  taking  the  box.  As  I 
walked  up  the  stairs  to  my  room  I  shook 
the  box  close  to  my  ear,  but  whatever  was 
in  it  didn't  rattle.  For  a  while  I  thought 
maybe  it  might  be  a  bomb,  but  there  didn't 
seem  to  be  any  reason  why  anyone  should 
go  to  the  trouble  to  send  a  bomb  to  me. 
Guns  or  lead  pipes  are  handier. 

So  I  opened  it,  carefully,  and  there  was 
a  .32-caliber  automatic,  with  extra  clips, 
all  set  and  ready  to  go.  It  wasn't  the  one 
1  had  before,  but  its  twin  sister.  I  felt  bet- 
ter— like  somebody  had  sent  my  right  arm 
back — and  thanked  Stratford. 

After  a  shower  and  a  shave  and  a  change 
into  clean  clothes,  1  went  downstairs  and 
into  the  bar.  With  the  exception  of 
Smoothie,  the  bald-headed  bartender,  I  was 
the  only  one  there.     "Beer,"  I  said. 

Smoothie  put  his  paper  down,  glanced 
casually  in  my  direction,  and  drew  the  beer. 
Then  he  glanced  at  me  again  and  knocked 
the  head  off  it  and  ran  in  some  more  beer. 
You  could  see  that  I  had  attained  a  certain 
standing  in   the  community. 

"Just  reading  about  you  in  the  papers, 
Flynn,"  he  said.  "I  see  that  one  side  of 
your  face  is  a  little  larger  than  the  other. 
Bennion  and  his  boys?" 

"Yeah,"  1  said.  "Not  much,  though. 
There's  been  worse.  Someday  I'll  break 
his  arm  for  it,  if  I  catch  him  alone."  While 
I  was  talking  I  was  resizing  this  bartender, 
who  seemed  to  know  so  much.  Big,  he  was, 
and  bald  as  a  man  could  be.  He  might  have 
been  fifty-five,  give  or  take  a  couple  of 
years — you  can't  tell  how  old  a  bald  man  is. 
And  there  was  a  lot  of  intelligence  in  his 
dark  eyes.  "He'd  look  good  in  a  broken 
arm,"  I  said. 
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'I'd  like  to  buy  a  present  for  a  young 
lady.     Could  you  suggest  someone?" 


MICHAEL    BERRY 


"You  won't  ever  get  the  chain 
Smoothie  said.  "That  kind  travel  in  gun; 
He  drew  another  beer  for  me,  and  a  si 
one  for  himself.  "He  had  to  have  six  $ 
behind  him,  didn't  he.  to  take  you  in — ] 
you  without  a  gun?"  I  nodded.  "I've  s 
the  day  when  one  cop.  alone,  could  lake  I 
guys  as  big  as  you  and  drag  them  oil.  on. 
each  hand,  without  ever  showing  a  ^ 
But  now  we  got  Bennion.    Phooey!" 

"1  guess  you've  seen  'em  come  and  t 
I  said. 

"Yeah.  I've  seen  your  kind  come  ani 
too,  Flynn."  He  looked  me  in  the 
"Who  the  hell  are  you,  anyhow?  It's  | 
of  my  business,  but  not  many  white-wi 
and-beer  characters  blow  into  this  town, 
framed  like  you  did,  get  slammed  in 
clink,  and  then  get  out  as  fast  as  you  did 
less  they  know  somebody." 

"You  were  right  the  first  time.  Smooth) 
I  told  him.  "It's  none  of  your  business 
was  happy  working  on  the  dock,  living  h< 
drinking  your  beer.  Then  trouble  walkv 
and  meets  me.  You  know  so  much — 
me  why.  You  say  I  was  framed — tell 
how  you  knew  that!" 

SMOOTHIE  yawned,  then  gave  r 
sleepy  smile.  "Lots  of  people  come 
here  and  talk.  I  just  make  drinks,  draw  b 
— and  listen.    I  hear  you  didn't  kill  Culi 

"Who  tells  you  that?" 

"People  who  know  other  people." 

"Look,  you  old  jerk."  I  said.  "Let's  di 
the  double-talk.  Name  some  names.  1 
go  back  someday  and  talk  to  the  jutl 
What  1  need  is  guys  who'll  say  1  didn't  but 
that  Culio  louse." 

"They'll  be  tough  to  find." 

"The  hell  with  you,"  I  said.  "It 
Joe  Cigar  who  framed  me.  and  you  kni 
it  as  well  as  I  do.  He  did  it  because  1  si 
off  my  mouth  to  get  a  job  on  the  dock. 

"Joe    plays    kinda    rough,    doesn't   hi 

"Joe  may  plan  rough,"  I  said,  "but  tl 
tame  gorilla  of  his  does  all  the  work.  If  y 
see  any  of  them,  tell  them  to  look  out  I 
me.  And  tell  them  they  won't  catcg 
walking  down  the  street  in  my  sleep  aga 
either!"  I  turned  away  from  the  bar  a 
started  to  walk  out. 

"Hey,"  the  bartender  called.  "Come  ba 
here  a  minute." 

"What  do  you  want?  Don't  give  me  a 
more  of  this  yak-yak  that  doesn't  say  at 
thing,  I'm — " 

"You  might  try  the  next  block  up, 
whispered  when  I  returned.  "Try  Eighteer 
Street,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth.  There' 
little  place  on  the  corner  that  sells  cold  b< 
all  night  long." 

I  reached  across  the  bar  and  grabbed  h 
by  his  white  jacket.  "Why  the  hell  z 
you  telling  me  this,  Smoothie?  What's  it 
you?  I  warn  you,  you  bald  bum.  if  I  go 
there  and  it's  another  frame — I  got  frieni 
Smoothie.  They  got  me  out  of  stir  and  th 
don't  want  me  to  get  killed.  They'd  be 
ful  mad  at  somebody  who  got  me  killed 
even  if  he  was  only  an  old  jerk  like  you.'' 

He  spread  his  hands  apart  as  I  let  him  I 
and  shrugged  his  heavy  shoulders.  "I  did: 
say  a  thing,  Flynn.  Not  a  thing.  I  doi 
even  know  this  guy  you  call  Joe  Cigar.  I 
never  did  me  any  harm.  Good-by."  I 
walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  bar.  pick' 
up  his  newspaper,  and  sat  down. 

I  turned  away  again  and  walked  out  n 
door  into  the  bright  sunlight,  trying  to  fi 
ure  the  latest  angle.  Why,  I  wondered,  h: 
the  bartender  put  the  finger  on  Joe  Cig 
and  his  boys  for  me?  Joe,  as  I  had  learm 
in  Stratford's  office  the  day  before,  was  on 
a  little  big  shot  who  had  gone  off  on  t 
wrong  track.  Could  it  be  that  Smoothie  w 
on  one  of  the  other  tracks?  Was  the  bs 
tendering  job  a  blind?  It  might  be  a  go< 
place  to  stand  and  listen  to  casual  convers 
tion,  and  learn  what  was  going  on  in  th 
part  of  town — but  it  didn't  shape  up  to 
too  important  in  the  big  organization  th 
ran  the  rackets  in  that  part  of  town. 

The  hell  with  it,  I  said  to  myself.  Tonig'i 
I'm  going  to  go  to  bed  early  and  sleep  i 
night. 

But  I  knew  that  I  wasn't. 

(To  he  continued  next  week) 
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these  fingerprints 
6        tell  you  nothing 


CLUES — He's  a  6  ft.  veteran  who  got  his  movie  start  as  a  young  boxer  in 
"Golden  Boy".  He's  married  to  a  famous  star  whose  first  name  is  Brenda. 


•  •• 

[.  IF  YOU  DO... 

YOU  MAY  WIN  IN 
THIS  NEW  CONTEST 

GRAND   PRIZE  TO  BE  AWARDED  AT  END  OF   CONTEST  SERIES 


Fingerprints  are  not  like  eyes,  and  most  of  us  don't  give  them  a 
second  look.  But  fingerprints  can  be  a  real  sanitation  hazard  if  they 
come  in  contact  with  food  . . .  particularly  with  milk  or  milk  bottles! 

If  your  family  isn't  receiving  this  protection,  ask  your  milkman  about 
it.  Ask  him,  too,  for  a  contest  entry  blank.  If  he  can't  supply  you,  send 
your  entry  on  a  penny  postcard  or  by  letter.  No  matter  how  you  send 
it— all  entries  will  have  an  equal  chance  to  win. 


HERE'S  ALL  YOU  DO: 

1  Give  the  name  of  the  movie  star  whose  eyes  are  shown 
above.  Then,  complete  this  statement  in  25  additional 
words,  or  less:  "I  think  it  is  important  to  protect  the  pour- 
ng  top  of  the  milk  bottle  with  a  Sealright  "Sealon"  Milk 
tattle  Hood  because  .  .  ." 

2  Mail  entries  to  "Eyedentiflcation"  Contest,  Post  Office 
lox  6538,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Your  entry  must  be  accom- 
>anied  by  a  Sealright  Milk  Bottle  Hood,  or  a  reasonable 
dcsimile.  ^ 

Your  entry  must  be  postmarked  before  midnight,  August 
5,  1950,  and  be  received  before  midnight,  August  25,  1950. 
Entries  will  be  judged  on  accuracy  in  identifying  the  movie  star, 
nd  on  the  originality  and  appropriateness  of  the  required  statement 
bout  protecting  the  pouring  top. 

All  entries  will  be  judged  by  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
ecisions  of  the  judges  will  be  final.  Duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded 
in  case  of  ties.  No  entries  will  be  returned.  Entries,  contents  and 
ideas  therein  become  the  property  of  Sealright  Co.,  Inc. 

6  Any  resident  of  continental  United  States  and  Hawaii  may  com- 
pete, except  employees  of  Sealright  Co.,  Inc.,  their  advertising  agency 
and  their  families.  Contest  is  subject  to  Federal  and  State  regulations. 

7  This  is  one  of  several  Movie  Star  "Eyedentiflcation"  Contests.  The 
next  contest  will  be  announced  in  the  August  26,  1950  issue  of 
Collier's  Magazine. 

8  The  GRAND  PRIZE  will  be  awarded  to  the  writer  of  the  winning 
entry  at  the  conclusion  of  the  series,  and  before  December  1 5,  1 950. 
Prizes  in  the  July-August  Contest  will  be  awarded  on  or  before 
September  30,  1950.  All  contest  winners  will  be  listed  in  the 
December  16,  1950  issue  of  Collier's  Magazine. 


/ 


BIG  PRIZES  TO  WINNERS 
(July  21  — 


Weir-Meyer 
FURNACE 

(gas  or  oil-fired) 

Brush 

Soundmirror 

TAPE  RECORDER 

Set  of  4 
Seiberling  NEW 
SAFETY  TIRES 

Perfection 
RANGE 

White 

SEWING 

MACHINE 


h^~ 


U^ 


OF  JULY-AUGUST  CONTEST 
August   15) 

Apex 

Dish  •  A»  (Viatic 

SINK 


Apex 

Automatic 

CLOTHES  DRYER 

Apex 

Fold  •  A*  Matic 

IRONER 

Apex 

Wash.  A  •Matic 

AUTOMATIC  WASHER 

Apex 
HOME  CLEANER 


^ealriOTlt  SANITARY  MILK  BOTTLE  CLOSURES 

"""" ^^§B^  SEALRIGHT  CO.,  INC.,  FUITON,  N.  Y.     •     KANSAS  CITY,   KANSAS     •     SEALRIGHT  PACIFIC,  LTD.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

^^^  CANADIAN  SEALRIGHT  CO.,  LTD.,  PETERBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 
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The  Most  Tantalizing  Disappearance  of  Our  Tune 


CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  15 


it  condemned  in  a  street-widening  project, 
for  $2,850,000. 

Although  Crater  was  merely  the  receiver 
and  ostensibly  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
appraisal  and  sale  in  this  deal,  there  were 
rumors  that  he  had  disappeared  because  he 
feared  an  investigation  of  the  Libby's  Hotel 
situation.  Subsequently,  however,  after  his 
accounts  were  audited  and  found  to  be  in 
order,  Mrs.  Crater  was  paid  $10,286.02,  his 
lawful  fee  figured  on  the  basis  of  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount  of  money  handled  dur- 
ing the  five  months  he  managed  the  ac- 
counts. An  inquiry  failed  to  uncover  proof 
of  any  skulduggery  in  the  Libby's  Hotel 
matter  and  the  city  paid  the  $2,850,000  on 
January  12,  1931.  Still,  the  suspicion  lin- 
gered that  backstage  there  had  been  politi- 
cal shenanigans  in  that  transaction. 

On  September  4th,  nearly  a  month 
after  the  justice's  disappearance,  the 
search  for  his  trail  focused  on  the 
ocean  liner  Bremen  returning  from 
Europe  with  Senator  Robert  F.  Wag- 
ner aboard. 

In  1920,  Wagner  had  hired  Crater, 
then  a  promising  Manhattan  lawyer, 
as  his  secretary  when  Wagner  was 
still  a  justice  of  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Court.  The  senator-to-be  was 
struck  by  the  fine  legal  mind  and  en- 
gaging personality  of  the  young  man 
from  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  A  grad- 
uate of  Lafayette  College  and  Colum- 
bia University  Law  School,  Crater 
soon  stood  out  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  newcomers  in  the  New  York 
legal  field.  After  Wagner  went  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1927,  he  reopened  his 
law  office  in  downtown  Manhattan. 
Crater  also  resumed  private  practice. 
He  rented  space  in  Wagner's  suite, 
and  maintained  a  side-line  career  as 
an  exceptional  law-school  lecturer 
at   Fordham    and    New   York   University. 

When  Supreme  Court  Justice  Joseph  M. 
Proskauer  retired  from  the  bench  in  the 
spring  of  1930,  Governor  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  called  upon  to  name  a  suc- 
cessor to  serve  until  the  fall  elections.  Al- 
ways an  opportunist,  a  personality  trait 
that  did  not  endear  him  to  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, Crater  made  a  strong  bid  for 
the  appointment  and  the  job  he  had  set  as 
his  life's  goal.  He  induced  the  New  York 
Bar  Association  to  forward  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  governor  in  his  behalf,  and  also 
enlisted  the  aid  of  prominent  Democrats. 

Senator  Wagner,  always  a  strong  influ- 
ence on  Roosevelt,  was  supposed  to  have 
interceded  for  Crater,  although  he  main- 
tains to  this  day  that  he  did  not.  "I  was, 
however,"  says  the  former  senator,  "pleased 
with  the  appointment,  inasmuch  as  1  consid- 
ered Crater  well  qualified  for  the  job." 

Efficient  on  the  Bench 

Roosevelt  appointed  Crater  on  April  8, 
1930.  In  three  months  on  the  bench,  the 
new  justice  more  than  lived  up  to  his  prom- 
ise. He  handled  cases  fairly  and  with  a  dis- 
patch seldom  seen  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
His  nomination  and  election  in  the  fall 
seemed  a  wise  and  certain  choice. 

However,  just  before  Wagner  sailed  for 
a  month's  vacation  in  Europe  on  August 
1st,  Crater  dropped  into  the  senator's  New 
York  office  on  lower  Broadway  to  wish  him 
ban  voyage.  According  to  friends  of  the 
judge,  Crater  came  away  from  that  meet- 
ing somewhat  depressed.  Was  it  possible, 
they  wondered,  that  the  senator  was  forced 
to  tell  Crater  then  that,  because  of  impro- 
priety in  public  or  private  life,  he  was  un- 
acceptable to  the  party  for  nomination  as 
Supreme  Court  judge?  And,  seeing  his 
cherished  judgeship  slipping  away,  had  he 
disappeared  voluntarily  or  committed  sui- 
cide? 

Wagner  scoffs  at  that  hindsight  theory. 
"We  did  not  talk  politics  the  day  Crater 


came  to  my  office,"  he  recalls.  "Our  chat 
was  quite  good-humored  and  informal.  Pol- 
itics was  not  mentioned." 

The  next  development  in  the  Crater  case 
was  one  so  bizarre  that  police  believe  it  to 
be  the  key  to  the  whole  riddle  of  the  missing 
judge.  Mrs.  Crater,  who  returned  from 
Maine  to  New  York  in  January,  1931,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  case  broke  into  the 
news,  advised  the  district  attorney  on  Jan- 
uary 21st  that  she  had  come  across  a  pack- 
age from  her  husband  in  a  top  drawer  of 
her  bedroom  dresser.  In  a  large  Manila  en- 
velope on  top  of  some  clothing  she  reported 
finding  $6,690,  mostly  in  bills  of  large  de- 
nomination; his  five-year-old  will  leaving  his 
entire  estate  to  his  wife;  his  insurance  pol- 
icies and,  the  greatest  surprise  of  all,  a  pen- 


"What  happened  to  those  letters 
I  gave  you  to  mail  this  morning?" 
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ciled  note  labeled  "Confidential"  from  the 
judge  himself. 

Unmistakably  in  Crater's  handwriting 
and  obviously  written  under  great  strain, 
the  scrawled  three-page  memo  listed  21  of 
the  judge's  alleged  debtors.  "Get  in  touch 
with  them  for  they  will  surely  pay  their 
debts,"  the  note  instructed  Mrs.  Crater. 
The  mysterious  missive  ended  with  an  am- 
biguous "Am  very  weary.  Love  Joe,"  and 
had  an  underlined  postscript,  "This  is  all 
confidential."  There  were  two  mentions  in 
the  note  of  the  Libby's  Hotel  matter. 

The  first  read:  "There  will  be  a  large  sum 
for  my  commissions  when  accounts  are 
passed.  Geo.  Frankenthaler  [now  a  New 
York  surrogate  and  the  only  Republican 
ever  elected  to  that  post]  is  my  attorney." 
Obviously  that  item  referred  to  his  legiti- 
mate fee  for  work  as  receiver.  However, 
the  second  entry  was  less  easy  to  plumb.  It 
read:  "There  will  be  a  very  large  sum  due 
me  for  services  when  city  pays  the  2%  mil- 
lions in  condemnation.  Martin  Lippman 
(an  attorney  for  the  American  Mortgage 
Loan  Company)  will  attend  to  it — keep  in 
touch  with  him."  Lippman  later  denied  to 
Mrs.  Crater  any  obligation  to  the  judge,  as 
did  all  other  listed  debtors  on  the  note — 
except  those  responsible  for  disbursing  the 
Libby's  receivership  fee. 

But  how  and  when  did  that  note,  the 
money  and  the  rest  of  the  papers  come  to 
rest  in  that  drawer?  The  apartment  had 
been  turned  upside  down  twice  by  the  po- 
lice and  once  by  the  grand  jury.   The  testi- 


mony of  that  panel  is,  of  course,  secret,  but 
Milton  Joseph,  foreman,  told  the  press 
shortly  afterward  that  he  recalled  he  and 
four  of  the  jurors  made  a  thorough  check 
of  the  suite.  Joseph  said  he  and  his  men  had 
even  shaken  out  the  pages  of  books  and 
searched  the  hems  of  clothing.  He  was  posi- 
tive the  dresser  in  question  was  gone  over 
carefully. 

Detective  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  along 
with  another  officer  also  had  cased  the 
Crater  residence,  recalls  that  he  personally 
examined  the  drawer  in  which  Mrs.  Crater 
reported  finding  the  Manila  envelope.  "I 
remember  it  particularly  well,"  the  retired 
Fitzgerald  now  says,  "because  the  drawer 
was  covered  in  front  with  a  bureau  scarf  and 
contained  some  women's  clothing  and  a 
palm  fan.  It  was  a  hot  day  when  we 
were  there,  so  for  a  joke  I  took  out 
the  fan  and  tossed  it  over  to  my  part- 
ner so  he  could  cool  off.  There  was  no 
envelope  in  there  then." 

Was  the  envelope  there  all  along 
and  somehow  overlooked  by  the  au- 
thorities? That's  what  Mrs.  Crater 
contended  at  the  time.  Or  did  Crater 
himself  or  some  person  or  persons 
involved  in  his  disappearance  or  mur- 
der break  into  the  locked  apartment 
sometime  during  those  five  months 
and  plant  it  there?  The  latter  theory 
is  the  one  the  police  favor. 

On  January  9,  1931,  the  grand 
jury  investigating  Crater's  absence 
was  discharged,  unable  to  arrive  at  a 
solution.  As  time  passed,  the  Crater 
story  dropped  off  the  front  pages,  but 
the  official  files  on  Case  No.  13595, 
the  most  famous  disappearance  of 
modern  times,  continued  to  grow. 
Lured  on  by  the  rewards  (since  with- 
drawn) of  $5,000  posted  by  the  city 
and  $2,500  posted  by  the  old  New 
York  World  for  information  leading  to  dis- 
covery of  the  missing  judge,  cops  and  crack- 
pots throughout  the  world  sent  a  flood  of  all 
sorts  of  fantastic  clues  into  Police  Head- 
quarters. 

On  April  23,  1937,  Mrs.  Crater  eloped 
to  Elkton,  Maryland,  with  a  widowed  elec- 
trical engineer  named  Carl  Kunz.  Then 
on  July  6.  1939 — two  years  beyond  the 
usual  seven-year  waiting  period  for  such  a 
ruling — Crater  was  declared  legally  dead 
by  Surrogate  James  A.  Foley.  The  evidence 
reviewed  by  Foley  included  a  deposition 
from  Mrs.  Kunz.  She  told  of  all  the  efforts 
to  find  the  judge  and  declared  that,  after 
she  had  not  heard  from  him  since  he  slipped 
from  sight,  she  believed  him  dead. 

The  case  popped  back  into  the  headlines 
briefly  later  that  month  when  Emil  K.  Ellis, 
a  New  York  attorney  representing  Mrs. 
Kunz,  served  Crater's  insurance  firms — the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York  and  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company — with  court  summonses  and 
complaints.  It  was  Ellis'  contention  that  the 
judge  had  died  "by  external,  violent  or 
accidental  means,"  and  therefore  his  benefi- 
ciary was  entitled  to  double-indemnity  set- 
tlements as  per  that  clause  in  the  policies. 
Ellis  was  willing  to  go  to  court  to  prove  this. 
Investigating  the  case  on  his  own,  the 
attorney  said  he  had  found  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  following  theory.  Crater,  unbe- 
knownst to  his  wife,  was  very  friendly  with 
a  former  show  girl  who  tried  to  blackmail 
him.    The  judge  asked  her  to  leave  town 

Next  Week 


with  the  $5,120  he  withdrew  the  day  ol 
disappearance.  She  spurned  this  offer  id, 
in  an  attempt  to  get  much  more  money,  d 
a  couple  of  strong-armed  boy  friends  || 
to  the  jurist.  A  scuffle  followed,  and  « 
judge  was  killed  by  an  accidental  I » 
from  one  of  the  gangsters.  The  conspir;  n 
then  took  Crater's  body,  according  to  m 
lawyer,  to  New  Jersey  where  a  fake  d  Ji 
certificate  was  issued  and  the  body  •. 
mated. 

Rejecting  this  claim  of  double  inderr  ^ 
without  more  substantial  proof  of  vie  ]| 
death  than  what  Ellis  showed  them,  thi  k 
surance  companies  agreed  to  pay  the  » 
value  of  the  outstanding  policies  still 
effect.   These  firms  had  made  extensivdj 
vestigations  of  their  own  into  the  whel 
bouts  of  Judge  Crater  without  any  n% 
success  than   the  police.    Therefore, 
were  willing  to  settle.  Ellis  then  advisecj 
client  to  accept  this  offer  without  a  c| 
struggle  for  double  indemnity. 

How  the  Insurance  Was  Paid 

Because  of  the  mysterious  nature  of  ( 
ter's  disappearance  and  the  absence 
body,  the  widow  agreed  to  post  a  large  b 
to  protect  the  insurance  payments  in 
event  the  judge  ever  turns  up  alive.  That 
ter  transaction  closed  out  the  judge's  i 
ance.  Mrs.  Crater  shortly  received  a 
settlement  totaling  $20,561 — $5,000  fi1 
Fidelity  and  $15,561  from  Mutual.  Ur 
the  heading  "Place  of  death  of  the 
ceased?"  on  the  surrendered  policies 
written  "Upon  information  and  belief,  r- 
York  City";  and  under  "Immediate  ca 
of  death?"  was  typed  "Unknown." 

Today  in  the  Missing  Persons  Bur 
on  the  second  floor  of  Police  Headquar 
in  lower  Manhattan,  the  Crater  invest 
tion  has  become  the  most  voluminous 
the  200  "open"  cases  on  record.  Althoi 
the  bureau  has  handled  some  29.000  a 
per  year  since  it  was  first  established 
1917,  those  200  open  files  represent 
only  ones  unsolved. 

Acting  Captain  John  J.  Cronin,  an  al 
eyed,    thin-faced    24-year   veteran    of 
force,  now  commands  the  bureau,  and  1 
tective  Charles  Meyer,  as  part  of  other 
ties,  has  charge  of  the  Crater  investigat' 
Meyer,  who  took  over  the  case  in  1940 
the  fourth  detective  assigned  to  direct 
long   and   still   continuing   search   for 
vanished  judge.    Any  clues  or  tips  sent 
the  police  on  Crater  are  passed  on  to  Me 
for  a  thorough  run-down. 

"Arid  some  of  the  clues  can  be  pre 
fantastic,"  says  Captain  Cronin,  thumb 
through  the  fat  file  of  supplementary 
ports  accumulated  on  Crater.  "The  juc 
has  been  identified  as  a  gold  prospector 
California,  an  amnesia  victim  in  Missoi 
a  tout  at  a  Hollywood  race  track  and  a  tn 
eler  on  a  steamer  to  Italy.  At  various  tin 
he  also  has  been  reported  in  hospits 
morgues,  asylums  and  even  monasteries 
practically  every  state  and  several  forei 
countries,  including  Spain,  China,  Mexii 
Canada,  Africa  and  South  America.  F 
some  strange  reason,  we've  had  more  t 
on  Crater  from  California  and  Canada  th 
from  any  other  places.  But  'Crater'  alws 
turns  out  to  be  some  other  person." 

Some  of  the  zany  tips  received  in  the  pi 
include  one  from  a  self-styled  "radiati 
perception  expert"  in  Jonesboro,  Arkans; 


HIROSHIMA,  U.S.A. 

Can  Anything  Be  Done  About  It? 
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Old  Forester 


Mint  Julep  Time  Again ! 


Julep  time  is  always  Old  Forester 
time!  —  a  traditionally  famous  combination 
for  over  eighty  years!  As  you  enjoy  this  most 
outstanding  of  Kentucky  bonded  bourbons,  we  know 
you,  too,  will  agree — as  it  says  on  the  label: 


36&re>  <<4  n&tni+tq  is&for  itt,  wus  7nar£&t 


r,  coup. 


100  Proof  •  Bottled  in  Bond  •  BROWN-FORMAN  DISTILLERS  CORPORATION  •  At  Louisville  in  Kentucky 
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You  Signaled,  Dear? 

By  SANDY  SANDERSON 


5? 


She  tries  to  give  me  a  hint  but  I  don't  get  it 


MARRIAGE  is  a  delicate  thing.  It's 
a  cocoon  woven  with  many  fine, 
silken  threads  of  understanding.  Most 
of  the  strands  are  invisible  to  outsiders, 
or  supposed  to  be,  including  a  gossamer 
line  of  communication  called  "signals." 

The  only  trouble  is  that  most  of  the 
time  in  my  family  cocoon  this  particular 
thread  is  also  invisible  to  me.  This  an- 
noys my  wife. 

When  we  have  guests  I  never  seem  to 
get  the  signals  (subtle  winks,  smirks, 
eye  rollings,  nudges,  twitches  and 
coughs)  for  This  Is  Your  Fourth  Drink, 
or  Mother  Wants  to  Go  Home,  or  Your 
Stories  Are  Getting  Off  Color. 

I  am  always  contrite  afterward — 
when  I  see  her  lower  lip  start  to  tremble 
— and  hie  myself  to  the  kitchen  to  take 
my  medicine.  But  it's  like  suddenly 
discovering  quicksand  oozing  through 
your  toes;  it's  too  late  then. 

The  last  time  it  happened  was  at 
the  Hutchinsons'  welcome-home  party. 
"Honestly,  sometimes  you  humiliate  me 
to  death,"  the  love  of  my  life  said  in  a 
denunciatory  tone,  accompanied  by  an 
impatient  stamp  of  her  foot. 

I  added  ice  cubes  to  the  nightcaps 
slowly,  reliving  the  evening  in  my  mind. 
Wrong  fork?  Tuck  the  napkin  in?  Re- 
fuse second  dessert?  Laugh  too  long  at 
Smith's  shaggy-man  story? 

I  made  no  answer  immediately.  I 
find  that  if  she  permits  silence  for  30 
seconds  I  have  no  problem.  1  just  put 
my  arm  around  her. 

"Don't  try  to  change  the  subject!"  she 
exclaimed. 

"My  love,  wherein  have  I  erred  to- 
night'.'" 1  replied  wearily. 

"That  delicious  sense  of  humor  of 
yours- — all  those  sotto  voce  quips  to 
Mary  Ann  while  Hutchinson  was  telling 
about  the  bicycle  trip  through  France!" 

"Did  you  signal?" 

"A  dozen  times  I  put  my  finger  up 
for  you  to  shush." 

"Thought  you  were  scratching  your 
nose  .  .  ." 

Well,  that's  the  way  it  goes.  I  think 
she's  probably  too  sensitive  about  my 
asserted  gaucherics.  For  instance,  that 
same  night  every  male  at  the  party  was 


casting  a  high  eye  on  mine  hostess'  low 
decolletage,  but  to  hear  my  mate  tell 
me  about  it  I  was  the  scandal  of  the 
powder  room. 

"Oddsfish!"  I  said.  "Do  you  want  me 
to  put  on  blinders?" 

She   stalked   away. 

Seemed  she'd  been  putting  on  a  hear- 
no-evil,  see-no-evil  act  from  across  the 
room.  And  here  I'd  thought  she  was 
just  checking  her  make-up. 

I  suppose  all  couples  have  commu- 
nications troubles  in  some  form.  Take 
Mike  and  June,  who  used  to  get  into  a 
lot  of  silly,  small  arguments. 

One  day  Mike  said,  "Look,  the  last 
word  in  our  dictionary,  is  'zymurgy.' 
Has  something  to  do  with  brewing,  but 
when  we  see  we're  getting  into  an  argu- 
ment one  of  us  says,  'Zymurgy!'  and  we 
quit  talking.     Get  it?    The  last  word." 

It  worked  fine.  If  a  discussion  got 
too  heated  at  home  or  even  with  com- 
pany present,  one  of  them  casually  intro- 
duced  the   word   into  the  conversation 


and  they  changed  the  subject.  Every- 
body thought  them  a  little  odd,  but  it 
worked.  Mike  proudly  explained  it  to 
us  one  night. 

Then  his  mother-in-law  came  to  stay, 
and  there  was  a  party  with  a  political 
discussion.  Just  as  Truman  was  about 
to  be  impeached  for  cause,  June's 
mother,  an  impatient  Tammany  pre- 
cinct boss,  strode  into  the  group  and 
thundered,  "Zymurgy!" 

We  were  all  struck  dead.  A  shroud 
of  silence  fell  over  us.  Mike's  face  got 
white  and  then  red  and  his  lips  got  blue. 
He  picked  up  his  coat  and  left  the  house, 
and  June  hasn't  seen  him  since. 

Precisely  to  prevent  this  sort  of  thing 
my  wife  has  lately  attempted  to  codify 
her  signals,  verbal  and  otherwise. 

For  instance,  I  now  know  that  any- 
thing that  begins  "When  my  husband 
was  in  college  .  .  ."  means  that  I  am 
dropping  ashes  on  the  rug,  because  I 
once   burned  up   a   dean's  parlor. 

Among  other  signals,  a  tug  at  the  ear 
means  I've  told  that  joke  before;  arms 
like  a  cradle  ask  Do  You  Suppose  the 
Children  Are  All  Right?;  pointing  down 
means  that  her  or  my  slip  shows;  mak- 
ing ripples  in  a  stream  with  the  fingers 
portrays  Did  You  Turn  Off  the  Lawn 
Sprinkler? 

Well,  I'm  doing  better.  I  get  some  of 
them,  the  sensible  ones — like,  for  in- 
stance, looking  at  your  watch  for  a  long 
time  or  yawning  in  your  host's  face 
when  you  want  to  go  home. 

But  last  night  at  a  small  affair  we 
were  introduced  to  a  delightfully  nubile 
female,  who  evidently  had  some  slight 
acquaintance  with  my  wife. 

Under  her  breath  my  spouse  began  to 
hum,  "Here  comes  the  bride  .  .  ."  So  I 
ventured,  "Understand  you  and  some 
lucky  guy  are  to  be  congratulated!" 

The  girl's  eyes  narrowed  to  slits  and 
she  froze  me  on  the  spot  with  a  snarling 
"Do  you  think  you're  being  very  funny?" 
and  stalked  away. 

"You  idiot!  What  did  you  say  that 
for?"  my  mate  burst  out.  "She's  just 
been  divorced!" 

"But  you  hummed  Lohengrin  .  .  ." 

"Oh.  that!"  she  replied  brightly.  "Why, 
don't  you  remember?  Tomorrow's  our 
anniversary.  .  .  ."  the  end 


If  she  tugs  her  right  ear  I've  told  the  joke  before 


who   located   the  judge   in   San   Franci: 
without  leaving  home.    Another  was  fr 
a   lady  in  Newton,   Illinois,  who  said  i 
served  dinner  to  a  bearded  tramp  who 
sembled  Crater.    "I  didn't  pull  them,"  < 
wrote,   "but   I   think   those   whiskers  wi 
false."    During  the  war,  a  soldier  sent 
post  card  reporting  that  the  missing  ji 
was  "running  a  bingo  game  in  North 
rica."     On    still    another   occasion,   pol 
were  told  by  long-distance  telephone  tl 
Crater  was  in  Room  761  of  a  Montreal  I 
tel.    Canadian   police,  alerted   by  telet 
from  New  York,  broke  into  the  room  o 
to  find  a  honeymooning  couple  there, 

"The  phony  lead  is  the  bane  of  our  bi 
ness,"  says  Captain  Cronin.   "We  have 
ceived  some  promising  clues  on  this  ca 
but  they  always  proved  worthless  on  f 
ther   checking.     For   example,   there  is 
sheepherder  in  northwest  Oregon  who 
a  spitting  image  of  Crater.   We've  check 
on  him  so  often  that  we  no  longer  botl 
the  poor  fellow.    For  a  while,  though, 
must  have  spent  half  his  time  proving 
wasn't  the  runaway  judge. 

"We  actually  haven't  got  a  hot  clue  in  I 
whole  file.  We  haven't  even  been  able 
establish  a  good  reason  for  his  disappe: 
ance." 

"On  top  of  that,"  adds  Detective  Mey 
"everything  has  worked  against  us.  Thi 
were  no  fingerprints  of  Crater  on  file  ar 
where.  There  was  no  dental  chart  eith 
since  he  had  false  teeth.  Without  those  i\ 
references,  identification  of  persons.  U 
or  alive,  often  is  mighty  tough." 

What  did  happen  to  Judge  Crater?  P 
lice  are  skeptical  of  suicide  or  amnesia  tl|, 
ories.  The  judge  was  a  strong-willed 
not  likely  to  crack  and  take  his  own  life  i 
gardless  of  circumstances.  Besides,  if" 
was  a  suicide,  Mayor  Jimmy  Walker's  or 
inal  question — "Where  is  the  corpus  c 
licti?" — remains  unanswered.  True  amne 
victims  are  rare,  police  say,  and  they  inva 
ably  turn  up  sooner  or  later.  Murder,  t 
tlieory  still  held  by  Crater's  widow,  W^ 
Kunz,  who  now  makes  her  home  in  Watt 
ville,  Maine,  is  a  possibility.  But,  aga 
there  is  the  absence  of  a  body.  "Mure 
will  out"  is  the  expression,  but  to  date  i 
positive  evidence  of  it  has  been  uncovere 

Au  Ex-Commissioner's  Theory 

A  voluntary  disappearance  is  yet  anoth 
possibility.  Former  Police  Commission 
Mulrooney,  now  an  official  labor  arbitral 
between  New  York  hotels  and  their  ei 
ployees.  leans  to  that  explanation.  Mi 
rooney  still  considers  the  case  a  challen 
and  even  today  carries  a  photograph 
Crater  around  in  his  wallet  because,  he  sa; 
"You  never  know  but  that  someday  y: 
might  run  into  him.  I'd  give  my  right  ai 
to  find  him." 

Friends  ask  significantly:  If  Crater  h 
not  been  slain  and  did  disappear  volu 
tarily,  why  doesn't  the  judge,  who  woi 
now  be  sixty-one  years  old,  come  out 
hiding — if  he  has  not  died  of  natural  cause 
All  the  alleged  scandals  of  1930  are  ancie  j 
history  now.  they  add,  and  there  never  h 
been  a  warrant  for  Crater's  arrest  for  ai 
crime.  That's  a  reasonable  point  of  vie 
assuming  he's  still  alive  and  has  a  desire 
come  back.  One  possible  though  perl 
flimsy  explanation  might  be  that  the  sti 
of  limitations  does  not  cover  criminals 
disappear  and  live  under  assumed  nami 
Crater  should  return  after  having  liv 
these  years  under  another  name,  and  be  i 
dieted  for  any  crime  now,  he  undoubted 
could  be  made  to  stand  trial  regardless 
the  unusual  lapse  of  time. 

Despite  all  the  theories  about  Cratei 
fate  and  the  reasons  for  his  disappearanc 
the  only  fair  summary  of  the  case  seems 
be  the  inconclusive  report  the  grand  ju 
submitted  after  detailed  study. 

"The  evidence  is  insufficient  to  warra 
any  expression  of  opinion,"  the  report  sai 
"as  to  whether  Crater  is  alive  or  dead,  i 
as  to  whether  he  has  absented  hints* 
voluntarily,  or  is  a  sufferer  from  disease 
the  nature  of  amnesia,  or  the  victim  of 
crime."  the 

Collier's  for  July  29,  ll 
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Malzev9s  Mystery  Mountains 


s  serves  as  notice  that  you  are  re- 
to  report  to  the  Lahor  Center  at  Aue 
ining  work)  within  five  days  of  date. 
rtice  can  be  canceled  only  by  the  La- 
See.  You  are  instructed  to  bring  Man- 
dating utensils  and  working  clothes 
io\x  report.  Violation  of  this  order  is 
ble  by  fine  or  imprisonment  under 
s  19  and  20  of  Allied  Control  Coun- 
|v  No.  3." 

s  Malzev's  minions  cynically  misused 
ed  directive  permitting  the  conscrip- 
f  labor  for  "urgent  reconstruction 
in  order  to  impress  workers  for  a 
blatantly  violating  the  Allied  agree- 
o  demilitarize  Germany.  Thousands 
d,  but  Wismut  at  one  time  had  an  es 
Pj,000  slave  laborers  (  15  per  cent 
total  working  force)  on  its  rolls. 

Diving  a  Housing  Problem 

laborers  were  enticed  or  dragged 
lalzev's  monarchy,  the  next  major 
m  was  to  find  places  for  them  to  live, 
ssly  Deputy  Director  Essakia  under- 
>  solve  the  problem.  The  old  and  the 
d,  useless  for  work  in  the  mines  or 
sing  plants,  were  peremptorily  evacu- 
om  their  homes  and  sent  to  camps  or 
id  villages  elsewhere.  Into  the  houses 
vacant  the  newly  imported  miners 
ammed  literally  to  the  eaves.  Dance 
schools,  churches,  public  buildings 
ores  were  converted  into  impromptu 
ks.  Shanties  were  thrown  up  over- 
tents  set  up  to  house  the  interminably 
g  overflow. 

few  towns,  like  Aue  and  Johann- 
nstadt,  the  bulk  of  the  permanent 
ition  was  forced  to  evacuate:  in  others 
half  were  compelled  to  leave  their 

Iietimes  the  householder  received  a 
ely  polite  note  of  apology  from  the 
housing  office;  sometimes  he  was 
:  evicted  on  a  few  hours'  notice.  The 
|d  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
lit.  Inc.,  so  long  as  the  needed  quarters 
acated. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  33 

In  those  frenzied  days  of  early  exploita- 
tion— while  the  Kremlin  was  still  trying  to 
assemble  its  first  A-bomb — there  was  seem- 
ingly little  system  in  the  mining  operations. 
On  both  sides  of  the  border,  at  Joachims- 
thal  as  at  Johanngeorgenstadt,  there  was 
only  one  rule:  Get  the  best  ore  out  and  get 
it  out  fast!  Some  of  the  shafts,  which  might 
ultimately  have  yielded  respectable  amounts 
of  uranium,  caved  in  entirely  because  of 
hasty  methods  of  excavation.  In  others, 
pockets  of  gas  snuffed  out  miners'  lives  be- 
cause the  most  rudimentary  precautions 
weren't  taken.  The  following  matter-of-fact 
narrative  of  one  miner  tells  the  story  of 
primitive  and  brutal  metnods  well: 

"I  am  a  driller,"  runs  his  account,  "and 
also  act  as  the  foreman  for  eight  others  in 
my  subsection.  Our  equipment  is  heavy 
and  every  day  we  have  to  carry  it  down  a 
ladder  for  70  feet.  Then  we  have  to  drag 
it  through  a  long  gallery  so  low  we  have  to 
crawl,  and  half  full  of  water.  There  are  no 
drainage  pumps. 

"I  have  one  assistant  working  on  my 
drill.  He  holds  it  while  I  operate  it,  for 
we  have  few  automatic  supports  for  our 
drills.  We  drill  'dry'  and  we  have  no  dust 
masks,  so  that  after  an  hour  we  look  like 
mummies.  Dust  settles  in  our  eyes,  ears, 
up  our  nostrils.  Even  if  we  could  smoke — 
it  is  forbidden — we  wouldn't  because  we 
would  cough  our  lungs  out.  There  is  no 
air  conditioner  or  dust  remover. 

"If  I  lay  my  drill  down,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  Russian  supervisor  comes  up  be- 
hind me:  'Why  aren't  you  working?"  Our 
section  foreman  is  the  only  one  who  gets 
along  with  him;  he  is  able  to  speak  Russian. 
And  the  Russian  is  the  only  one  who  gets 
along  with  the  section  foreman,  who  is  a 
Communist  'activist'  and  pushes  us  for  work 
which  we  simply  can't  do.  Yet,  if  we  grum- 
ble, he  runs  to  the  Russian  and  the  Russian 
comes  at  us  shouting,  'Sabotage!  Sabotage!' 
Every  once  in  a  while,  some  miner  whose 
work  is  too  slow  disappears  and  we  never 
see  him  again,  never  hear  what  has  hap- 
pened to  him  .  .  ." 

That  miner's  tale  was  told  18  months  ago. 


LLIER'S 


'I  do  hope  someone  decides  to  make 
a  movie  of  your  book.  I'm  just 
dying  to  know  what  it's  all  about' 


ALBERT   KINZER 


Since  that  time,  subtle  changes  in  the 
organization  and  operation  of  Malzev's 
monarchy  have  been  recorded  by  those 
whose  job  it  is  to  find  out  what  goes  on 
behind  his  steel  curtain  of  security.  Those 
changes  indicate  that  the  mining  of  ura- 
nium has  no  longer  become  such  a  hit-or- 
miss  affair;  that  while  the  pace  of  activity 
has  not  slackened,  there  has  been  a  notice- 
able attempt  at  systematization.  Wismut, 
apparently,  is  shifting  its  emphasis  to  a 
long-term  program.  Today  Malzev  is  try- 
ing to  put  his  mines  on  a  more  businesslike 
basis;  the  Soviet  masters  of  the  Ore  Moun- 
tains  act  very  much  like  men  in  the  ura- 
nium-extracting industry  to  stay. 

Recently,  for  example,  the  headquarters 
of  Wismut  was  secretively  moved  from  Aue 
to  the  little  town  of  Siegmar-Schoenau, 
adjacent  to  the  industrial  city  of  Chemnitz 
and  outside  the  actual  mining  area.  It  is 
here  that  the  mysterious  Malzev  now  has 
his  main  office,  a  fact  that  only  a  handful  of 
the  top  technicians  in  the  mines  realize. 

There  were  apparently  three  principal 
reasons  for  the  move.  First,  the  commu- 
nication and  transport  network  from  Sieg- 
mar-Schoenau is  far  better  than  that  in  the 
Ore  Mountains.  Second,  Malzev's  mon- 
archy is  in  the  process  of  expansion;  not 
only  does  it  include  the  Erz  Gebirge  but 
also  some  new  shafts  and  processing  plants 
at  Freital,  near  Dresden,  and  some  even 
newer  diggings  in  the  Harz  Mountains  to 
the  north.  Control  of  these  operations  is 
easier  to  exercise  from  a  less  remotely  lo- 
cated site  than  Aue.  Third,  security  and 
secrecy  are  easier  to  enforce  in  a  place 
where  the  population  is  not  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  work  at  hand. 

Security  controls  have  now  been  system- 
atized in  the  Ore  Mountains  into  four  dis- 
tinct, closely  co-ordinated  armed  groups. 
There  are  the  regular  Soviet  troops,  an 
estimated  18,000  of  them.  There  are  the 
picked  units  of  the  Russian  MVD,  including 
both  uniformed  and  plain-clothes  con- 
tingents; guesses  at  their  strength  run  from 
1,500  to  5,000.  There  are  the  companies 
of  German  "people's  police";  and,  finally, 
there  are  units  of  special  mine  police,  under 
the  command  of  Gotthard  Schudy,  a  for- 
mer adjutant  of  Nazi  General  Rommel. 

The  total  strength  of  this  security  force 
is  placed  at  between  30,000  and  40,000. 
This,  for  an  area  less  than  half  that  of 
Rhode  Island,  makes  Malzev's  mountains 
probably  the  most  heavily  "protected"  re- 
gion in  the  world. 

Ringed  In  by  Defense  Forces 

The  entire  Erz  Gebirge  is  now  ringed  in 
a  double  defense  perimeter.  The  "outer 
ring"  consists  of  roadblocks  at  every  possi- 
ble point  of  entry  into  the  area,  manned  by 
"people's  police"  detachments.  An  "inner 
ring"  is  guarded  by  motorized  patrols  of 
tommy-gunned  Soviet  troops.  These  regu- 
lar defenses  are  supplemented  by  prowling 
squads  of  uniformed  MVD  men,  who  ap- 
pear suddenly  from  nowhere  to  check  iden- 
tity tags,  search  houses  and  probe  through 
trucks,  cars  and  busses.  The  uniformed 
MVD  also  guards  headquarters  buildings 
and  supply  installations. 

At  the  shafts  themselves,  each  sheathed 
in  barbed  wire.  Soviet  troops  man  the 
watchtowers  and  operate  the  machine  guns 
and  the  searchlights  which  focus  balefully 
on  the  pits  at  night.  In  front  of  the  pit 
heads  mining  police  make  rigorous  security 
checks  of  all  entering  or  leaving  the  shafts; 
they  also  check  for  "sabotage"  or  theft  in 
the  mines.  And,  co-ordinating  the  security 
forces  and  spying  on  them  in  turn  are  the 
cold-eyed  agents  of  the  plain-clothes  MVD. 
They  have  complete  power  of  arrest;  no 
such  formalities  as  warrants  curb  their 
activities.  They  are  the  eyes  and  cars  and 
hands  of  Malzev. 

To  tighten  security,  those  who  are  re- 
cruited   for   the    mines   are    given   special 
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identity  tags — and  then  their  regular  iden- 
tification cards  arc  taken  away.  This,  plus 
the  fact  it  is  almost  impossible  for  miners 
to  obtain  clothes  other  than  rubberized 
work  uniforms,  cuts  down  on  "contract 
breaking''  and  escape  from  the  area. 

It  becomes  easy  for  the  police"  .outside 
the  Ore  Mountains  to  identify  a  uranium 
miner  and  return  him  to  Malzev's  minions. 
Usually  a  "contract  breaker"  is  given  only 
minor  punishment:  he  may  be  deprived  of 
his  regular  free  days  for  a  period  or  be 
docked  a  percentage  of  his  wages.  "Re- 
peaters," however,  may  be  transferred  to 
the  most  dangerous  mines  or  fined  heavily 
or  even  be  tried  and  sentenced  to  work  the 
shafts  as  prison  labor.  A  few  of  the  most 
incorrigible  simply  "disappear." 

In  only  one  respevt  has  security  been 
relaxed.  The  best  workers,  or  those  who 
have  gained  the  trust  of  the  authorities,  are 
now  issued  passes  to  leave  the  area  with 
far  more  frequency  than  in  earlier  times. 
Many  are  permitted  to  leave  for  one  week 
end  a  month;  some  are  even  given  two-week 
"furloughs."  In  rare,  "deserving"  cases  the 
families  of  miners  are  permitted  on  circum- 
scribed visits. 

Oddly,  despite  the  obsessive  emphasis  on 
security  and  the  omnipresence  of  police  and 
barbed  wire,  the  most  careful  and  thorough 
reports  no  longer  portray  Malzev's  moun- 
tains as  a  vast  prison  enclosure.  The  most 
recent  information  emphasizes  rather  the 
wild,  "gold  rush"  atmosphere  around  the 
diggings;  a  free-spending  hard-drinking 
recklessness  and  immorality  reminiscent  of 
the  roaring  Klondike. 

Certainly  the  most  important  factor  in 
this  change  is  the  sharp  reduction  in  the 
incidence  of  forced  labor.  In  1948,  some 
15  per  cent  of  the  mining  force  was  im- 
pressed into  service;  today  not  more  than 
2  or  3  per  cent  of  the  workers,  at  the  high- 
est, could  be  classed  as  strictly  involuntary. 
(These  are  principally  eastern  German  con- 
victs working  out  sentences  of  hard  labor.) 
The  inducements  of  high  wages  and  bonuses 
— now  really  being  paid — and  rations  of 
food  and  cigarettes  far  better  than  any- 
where else  in  Russia's  Germany  have  at 
last  brought  in  a  force  of  volunteers  large 
enough  to  meet  the  demand. 

Less  Constraint  on  Workers 

The  labor  could  hardly  yet  be  called 
"free" — contracts  must  be  signed  for  a  year 
and  those  miners  who  seek  to  run  out  before 
their  contract  is  up  are  hunted  down  re- 
lentlessly; those  who  refuse  to  renew  con- 
tracts often  find  it  impossible  to  find  jobs 
elsewhere- — -but  the  compulsions  are  far 
more  subtle  and  far  less  apparent  than  be- 
fore. Workers  today  do  generally  sign 
contract  renewals  on  their  own  accord. 

Nor  is  the  brutal  use  of  female  labor  as 
widespread.  In  the  early  days  of  helter- 
skelter  operation,  women  were  actually 
forced  to  work  down  in  the  mines;  today 
there  arc  no  longer  any  women  employed 
underground  and  the  number  of  those  do- 
ing hard  physical  labor  generally,  whether 
at  the  pit  heads  or  in  the  ore-processing 
centers  or  on  the  construction  gangs,  is  on 
a  steady  decline.  Again,  the  motive  hardly 
appears  to  be  one  of  humanity;  it  is  simply 
that  enough  tough  young  men,  between 
eighteen  and  thirty  years  old,  are  now 
volunteering,  to  make  the  use  of  women  un- 
necessary and  even  uneconomic. 

To  pull  in  those  volunteers  the  wage  rates 
and  rations  have  to  be  high,  indeed,  for  the 
casualty  rates  are  still  shocking  (more  than 
1,000  have  been  killed  in  the  mines  to  date), 
the  standards  of  medical  care  pitifully  in- 
adequate and  the  conditions  of  work  in  the 
shafts  still  primitive  and  excessively  danger- 
ous. 

Cave-ins  are  frequent,  as  are  explosions 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  gas  pockets. 
Methods  used  in  drilling  and  loading  the 
rock  are  backward;  the  accident  rate  in 
the  operations  is  inevitably  high.  The  pits 
are  still  drained  badly,  if  at  all.  For  the 
most  part  no  equipment  exists  to  ventilate 
the  shafts  properly  and  eliminate  the  rock 
dust  in  the  air.     The  rate  of  silicosis  and 
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tuberculosis  is  extremely  high.  There  are 
also  some  cases  of  burns  and  poisoning 
from  contact  with  radioactive  materials, 
though  the  incidence  of  these  has  been  gen- 
erally exaggerated. 

Yet,  bad  as  are  the  conditions  of  work, 
there  is  evidence  that  Malzev  is  seeking  to 
improve  them — again  for  the  coldly  cal- 
culated purpose  of  increasing  long-term 
output.  Some  pumps  are  being  brought  in 
to  suck  the  water  out  of  the  tunnels,  new 
drilling  equipment  is  being  purchased  and 
an  intensive  recruiting  drive  is  on  for 
medical  personnel  to  work  in  the  area.  The 
greatest  limitation  on  the  improvement  of 
conditions  in  the  mines  today  is  not  caused 
by  indifference,  but  by  the  technical  inade- 
quacies and  lack  of  modern  equipment  in 
Russia's  Europe. 

Housing  facilities  are  still  as  primitive  as 
the  conditions  of  work,  but  here,  too,  are 
evidences  of  systematic  effort  at  improve- 
ment. Permanent-type  barracks  are  being 
constructed  under  the  stem-eyed  supervi- 
sion of  F.ssakia's  crews;  family  quarters  are 
being  constructed  for  German  mining  en- 
gineers and  supervisory  personnel  as  well  as 


for  the  Soviet  engineers  who  boss  each 
shaft.  Provision  is  being  made,  in  infrequent 
cases,  for  "shock  workers"  who  have  con- 
sistently exceeded  the  all-holy  production 
"norms"  to  bring  their  families  into  the 
Erz  Gebirge.  In  a  few  areas  where  the  dig- 
gings have  been  abandoned  or  reduced  in 
intensity,  some  cvacucs  have  been  permit- 
ted to  return  to  their  former  abodes. 

Those  who  do  come  back,  however,  find 
little  peace  and  no  quiet  in  their  old  home 
towns.  From  dawn  to  dusk,  there  is  inces- 
sant din — the  trek  of  the  miners  to  and  from 
the  shafts,  the  movement  of  Soviet  troops, 
the  rumble  of  trucks,  the  intermittent  blast 
of  explosives  from  the  pits  themselves,  the 
hectic  trading  on  the  towns'  shopping  streets 
where  mine-stores  have  occupied  the  bulk 
of  the  business  premises.  From  dusk  to 
dawn,  there  are  the  wild  sounds  of  an  al- 
most desperate  revelry,  the  echoes  of  alco- 
holic song  or  quarrel,  deep  oaths  providing 
counterpoint  to  shrill  female  cries. 

Officially,  professional  prostitution  is 
banned  in  Malzev's  mountains  and  the  la- 
dies of  the  night  are  given  short  shrift  if 
they   try   to   enter   his   domain.    Actually, 
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"unofficial"  prostitution  is  rampant  anrl 
the  women  workers  in  and  around  the  'I 
mut  workings.  Morals  are  low  and  ciflj 
high. 

Surprisingly,    perhaps,    there    has    I  „ 
comparatively  little  effort  in  Malzev's  nil 
archy  to  give  the  workers  "political  ed  J 
tion" — to    Communize    them.     Only 
political  party,  the  Communist-run  Soci 
Unity  party,  has  been  licensed  to  operat 
the  area;  but  pressure  on  the  worker: 
join    has   not    been   great,   nor   have  t 
been  urged  to  political  activity. 

White  Collars,  Red  Politics 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
white-collar  workers — the  German  adr 
istrative  and  technical  personnel — are  : 
ject  to  considerable  political  discipl 
They  are  encouraged  to  form  Commu 
"study  groups"  and  are  strongly  "advi> 
to  undertake  party  work  in  their  spare  ti 
There  are  also  "activist  brigades"  organ 
to  increase  production  and  "set  examp 
for  the  other  workers.  They  are  in  the 
guard  for  such  enthusiastic  projects 
"Stalin  shifts"  on  Sunday  (and  the  m: 
recipients  of  such  bounties  as  the  spe 
"Stalin  packages"  of  meats  and  fats). 

Yet,  for  the  most  part,  the  miners 
left  to  their  own  off-duty  dissipations, 
long  as  they   fulfill  the  norm   during 
eight  hours  of  daily  on-duty  time  when  t 
belong  to  Malzev  body  and  soul.  The  O 
rade  General  is  a  single-minded  man; 
his  major  assignment  has  been  to  prod 
uranium,  not  Communists. 

How  well  has  he  succeeded?  To  ans 
that  question,  of  course,  the  most  inten: 
efforts  of  Western  investigators  have  b 
directed.  And,  of  all  the  secrets  of  Malz 
mystery  mountains  production  figures 
the  most  jealously  guarded. 

From  behind  the  steel  curtain  of  the 
Gebirge,  Western  intelligence  has  been  ; 
to  pry  a  score  of  lesser  secrets.  It  is  kno 
for  instance,  that  Wismut  is  now  actu; 
operating  between  80  and  95  of  the 
mine  shafts  which  have  been  sunk;  that 
others  have  been  abandoned.  It  is  kne 
that  the  mining  area  is  divided  into  t 
main  districts  and  these  subdivided  i 
some  55  Objekte  (projects). 

It  is  known  that  not  all  Objekte  are  s 
ilarly  organized;  that  some  undertake 
preliminary  exploration  for  new  resoun 
that  others  do  the  actual  mining,  others 
aboveground   construction    work   and  i 
others  process  the  ore-bearing  rock.    It 
known  that  the  main  processing  centers 
at    Aue,    Schneeberg,    Lengenfeld    and 
Freital.    It  is  known  that  the  processing 
chiefly  mechanical  and  that  chemical  se 
ration  is  not  undertaken  till  the  crude  o 
reach  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  known  also  that  the  top-quality  o 
are  packed  in  lead-lined  boxes  and  s> 
by  plane  or  direct  train  to  the  E 
unprocessed.  It  is  even  known  that  the  u 
nium  content  of  the  rock  has  been  son; 
what  disappointing  to  the  Soviets;  th 
except  for  some  early  rich  pockets  dug  < 
of  Joachimsthal,  only  a  few  isolated  i 
posits  have  contained  as  much  as  2  per  ci 
of  uranium  oxide;  that  most  diggings  h;. 
been  what  would  be  termed  submarginal 
the  United  States. 

Yet,  if  any  Western  analyst  knows  a  fit 
answer  to  the  Big  Question — How  mu 
uranium  have  the  Russians  been  able  to  | 
out  of  the  Erz  Gebirge? — he  is  keeping 
tight-lipped  a  silence  as  Malzev  himself. 

There  is  only  one  conclusion  which  c, 
be  firmly  drawn  from  the  evidence  at  hai, 
That  is  that  Malzev  and  his  masters  ha j 
decided  it  worth  their  while  to  keep  diggi 
away  at  the  Ore  Mountains.  It  may  i 
have  been  a  difficult  decision.  After  ( 
the  eastern  Germans,  not  the  Russians,  ( 
footing  the  bill  for  the  operations  in  Saxo 
and  the  Czech  diggings  are  relatively  sm 
and  inexpensive  for  the  Soviets  to  suppr 

Easy    or    hard,    the  .  decision    has   be 
clearly  made.    Russia  is  in  the  Ore  Moi 
tains  to  stay:   there  is  no  indication 
Mikhail  Mitrofanovich  Malzev  will  be  lc 
ing  for  a  new  job  for  a  long  while,  the  I 
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My  Last  Race 
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d  acted  as  though  he  were  really  glad  to 
:  me. 

For  an  hour  we  sat  around  batting  the 
k  back  and  forth,  each  one  trying  to  get 
as  much  as  possible.  After  the  first 
jple  of  minutes  I  really  relaxed,  and  I 
indered  why  I  had  never  come  before, 
•s.  Mitchell  invited  me  to  stay  for  supper. 
ft  want  to  get  to  know  you  much  better, 
try,"  she  said,  and,  looking  at  Barby,  I 
[ped  that  went  for  the  whole  family. 
Then  Barby  and  I  were  alone,  and  we 
In't  say  much.  Finally,  she  stood  up  and 
d,  "Come  upstairs.  1  want  to  show  you 
nething." 

It  was  Mitch's  room;  but  it  was  more 
in  a  room  now;  it  was  a  shrine,  and 
:rything  was  probably  exactly  the  way 
had  left  it  the  last  time  he  was  home. 
i  his  desk  were  some  high-school  text- 
oks  between  two  hunting-dog  book  ends, 
bookcase  with  everything  from  Tom 
ift  to  H.  G.  Wells  and  Dickens.  His  shot- 

Ii  on  the  wall;  and  pictures,  dozens  of 
tures,  most  of  them  framed  behind  glass, 
tch  as  a  baby,  as  a  football  player,  Mitch 
his  Air  Corps  uniform  the  day  we  had 
iduated  from  Kelly,  Mitch  as  a  racing 
ver. 

[  recognized  most  of  the  last;  I  had  some 
them  myself.  Barby  lifted  one  off  its 
ok  and  said,  "Here,  look  at  this  one,"  and 
eered  at  the  shot  of  Mitch  and  me  taken 
s  day  he  won  the  Western  Division 
impionship  in  Denver  in  '47.  "There  are 
lers  with  you  in  them,"  she  said.  She 
iched  into  a  drawer  of  the  desk  to  pull 
t  two  huge  scrapbooks.  1  glanced  over 
•  shoulder  as  she  leafed  through  the 
ger  one.  "Gosh,"  I  said.  "It's  all  here, 
iw  did  you  do  it?" 

'A  clipping  service,"  she  said.  "I've  been 
wcribing  ever  since  Charlie  first  started 
:ing.  I  kept  it  up  while  I  was  in  college 
til — well,  until  he  died." 
[  said,  "It's  too  bad  Mitch  didn't  know 
s.  He  might  have—"  I  flushed  and  broke 

'I  know,"  she  said.  "He  didn't  like  us 
7  much.  He  wasn't  home  more  than  a 
ek  from  the  time  he  got  out  of  the  Army 
til  he  was  killed."  She  replaced  the 
oks.  "But  it's  pretty  understandable.  He 
In't  fit  here  at  all." 

"You're  wrong,"  I  said  hastily.  "He  liked 
u  all  right.  He  used  to  talk  to  me  all  the 
le  about  you.  That's  how  I  knew  you 
ht  away.  It's  just  that — well,  it's  just  that 
didn't  fit.    Like  you  said,  he  didn't  fit." 

T  DINNER  I  answered  questions.  I  had 
\_  dreaded  this,  but  it  wasn't  bad  at  all. 
tch's  folks  were  easy  to  talk  to.  They 
ew  the  big  things  from  the  scrapbooks, 
t  they  were  eager  to  know  the  details.  I 
d  them  how  he  felt  about  things,  what  he 
id  to  think  about,  dream  about,  talk 
Diit.  I  left  unsaid  all  the  business  on 
oze  and  girls. 

'Well,"  Ed  Mitchell  sighed  when  we  were 
nking  coffee,  "he  did  what  he  had  to  do. 
i  one  could  have  stopped  him,  I  suppose." 
[t  was  the  best  way  of  looking  at  things, 

at  least,  the  most  comforting.  Then  I 
inged  the  subject.  "You'll  laugh  when 
tell  you  one  of  the  reasons  I  came." 
en  I  told  them  about  the  motorcycle. 
Ed  Mitchell  did  laugh.  "It's  a  poor 
3Ugh  heritage,  Terry.  It's  in  the  barn, 
rby,  why  don't  you  take  Terry  out  there 
see  it?" 

I  mentioned  helping  with  the  dishes,  but 
vas  argued  out  of  that  in  a  second. 
In  the  barn  Barby  switched  on  an  over- 
id  light  and  led  me  past  a  sad-eyed  week- 
l  calf  to  a  dusty  corner  where,  despite 

being  in  several  piles,  I  recognized  the 
tlines  of  a  motorcycle.  "That's  the  way 
I  brother  left  it,"  Barby  said,  and  1  shook 
i  head  in  mock  despair. 
"And  there  1  had  such  hopes,"  I  said.  I 
)ked  at  Barby.  "1  could  probably  get  this 
ng  in  running  order,  but  it  would  take  a 
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long  time.  I'd  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
here.     Think   anyone   would   mind?" 

Barby  smiled  and  turned  to  leave  the 
barn.    "We'd  all  hate  that,"  she  said. 

Then  the  Mitchells  insisted  I  stay  over- 
night and  wouldn't  take  no  for  an  answer. 
I  was  put  into  the  extra  guest  room,  and 
as  I  sank  into  a  deep  sleep  I  was  thinking 
how  comfortable  a  feather  bed  was  and 
how  good  I  felt — for  the  first  time  in  such 
a  very  long  while. 

At  breakfast  I  said  to  the  Mitchells,  "I'll 
be  back  to  protect  my  interests,"  and  Mrs. 
Mitchell  said,  "You're  welcome  any  time, 
Terry.  Charlie  told  us  you  didn't  have  any 
folks,  and,  well  .  .  ."  She  piled  more  hot 
cakes  on  my  plate. 

That  was  a  Tuesday,  and  I  spent  the  rest 
of  the  week  in  the  racing  centers,  selling 
stuff  to  old  friends  who  didn't  seem  at  all 
surprised  I  had  quit  driving.  I  wasn't  the 
only  one,  it  seemed,  who  thought  racing 
wasn't  my  racket. 

I  ATE  Saturday  afternoon  I  was  back  at 
j  the  farm,  having  checked  my  bag  and 
made  reservations  at  the  hotel  in  town.  I 
parked  the  car  right  behind  a  heap  that 
looked  about  ten  years  old  but  was  so 
worked  over,  its  original  identity  was  lost. 
It  even  had  overdrive  jets  projecting  from 
the  hood.  In  California  we  would  have 
called  it  a  hot  rod,  but  here  I  didn't  know. 

I  found  Barby  and  Mrs.  Mitchell  in  the 
kitchen,  and  they  were  certainly  glad  to  see 
me  again.  Then  I  was  introduced  to  a 
young  man  who  had  been  sitting  in  the 
corner,  his  chair  tipped  against  the  wall. 
"This  is  Tom  Mies,"  Barby  said,  and  he 
stood  up  to  shake  hands.  A  big  guy  about 
four  or  five  years  younger  than  I,  which 
would  make  him  about  twenty-five,  with  a 
shock  of  curly  hair  and  a  strong  grip.  His 
face  was  puzzled  as  he  looked  at  me,  as 
though  he  didn't  know  whether  he  should 
be  glad  to  meet  me  or  not.  By  the  way  he 
looked  at  Barby  I  knew  the  reason  why. 
This  is  the  suitor,  I  thought,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  disliked  the  guy  intensely. 

To  make  conversation  I  said,  "That  your 
heap  outside?"  and  he  nodded. 

Barby  said,  "Tom's  a  racing  fan.  He 
has  the  bug  the  way  Charlie  had  it." 

Mies  said,  "I  hear  you  quit  driving,"  like 
I  was  a  criminal. 

I  said,  "My  insurance  premiums  were  get- 
ting so  high,  driving  wasn't  profitable  any 
more,"  and  he  just  said,  "Huh." 

A  heavy  silence,  broken  only  by  the  clat- 
ter of  Mrs.  Mitchell's  pie  pans,  hung  over 
the  kitchen  until,  finally,  Mies  got  up  and 
said,  "I  better  be  goin'.  I'll  pick  you  up  at 
seven  thirty,  Barby."  He  said  good-by  to  us 
and  left. 

When  he  was  gone  Barby  said,  "I'm  sorry 
1  didn't  know  you'd  be  back  tonight,  Terry. 
You  see,  I  promised  Tom  to  go  to  a  dance 
with  him." 

"Don't  be  silly,"  I  said,  though  I  was  dis- 
appointed. "You  go  ahead.  I  have  no  right 
to  bust  up  your  plans." 

So  all  evening  I  played  checkers  with 
Ed.  lust  before  midnight  we  heard  the  roar 
of  Mies's  car  in  the  driveway,  and  at  least 
ten  minutes  passed  before  Barby  came  into 
the  house.  During  that  time  Ed  jumped 
three  of  my  kings  and  beat  me  another 
quick  game. 

When  she  came  into  the  living  room 
Barby  looked  flushed  and  happy,  and  I  said, 
rather  abruptly,  that  I  better  be  getting  to 
the  hotel. 

Driving  back  to  town  I  kicked  myself  all 
over  the  place  for  being  such  a  meathead 
about  a  girl  I'd  just  met,  for  acting  like  a 
jealous  school  kid.  Then  I  remembered  I 
hadn't  just  met  her,  not  really.  I'd  known 
her  for  a  long,  long  time. 

I  didn't  fall  asleep  for  what  seemed  hours 
and  hours,  and  I  was  only  able  to  relax 
when  I  admitted  that  I  was  in  love  with 
Barby  Mitchell.  .  .  . 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  I  spent  in  the  barn 
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working  on  the  motorcycle.  Looking  at  the 
rusted  mess,  I  seriously  considered  forget- 
ting the  whole  thing  and  going  back  where 
I  came  from.  Then  Barby  came  into  the 
barn  and  sat  on  a  milking  stool  to  watch  me, 
so  I  got  to  work.  We  talked  and  she  lighted 
my  cigarettes  for  me  when  my  hands  were 
too  greasy  to  light  my  own.  Pretty  soon  we 
were  talking  as  though  we  had  known  each 
other  all  our  lives,  so  I  decided  it  was  time 
to  get  some  facts  established.  I  said,  "Barby, 
what's  with  you  and  this  Mies  character?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  a  little  faintly. 
"He's  a  nice  boy.  His  folks  have  a  farm 
down  the  road.  He  was  a  football  hero 
when  I  was  a  freshman  in  high  school." 
She  paused.  "He's  been  sort  of  coming 
around  ever  since  he  got  out  of  the  Army." 

I  carefully  wiped  something  that  might 
have  once  been  a  spark  plug.  "So?  You 
going  to  marry  him?" 

She  flushed.  "I  don't  know.  He's  asked 
me  to,  but  Mom  and  Dad  are  against  it  be- 
cause he  wants  to  be  a  racing  driver.  He 
really  plans  on  being  one." 

I  felt  a  new  bond  between  me  and  the 
elder  Mitchells.  "It's  a  living,"  I  said.  "If 
you  live,  that  is.   Does  he  drive  any  now?" 

"He  goes  on  the  outlaw  tracks  around 
here.  He  was  such  an  admirer  of  Charlie's. 
He  thought  my  brother  was  the  greatest  go- 
ing." 

"He  was,"  I  said.  I  stood  up  to  wipe  my 
hands.  "I  promised  your  dad  I'd  help  with 
the  chores.  That's  enough  for  this  thing 
now." 

Working  out  in  the  field  later  with  Ed 
Mitchell  I  found  my  thoughts  going  around 
in  circles  and  getting  nowhere.  I  knew  I 
was  in  love,  but  I  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

I  had  Mies  worried,  because  from  then 
on,  whenever  I  was  at  the  farm  he  managed 
to  be  there  too.  I  arranged  my  work  so  that 
I  could  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  Auburndale. 
Most  of  it  I  could  do  by  phone,  once  the 
contacts  were  established.  The  strange  thing 
was  that  I  didn't  feel  funny  coming  around 
as  much  as  I  did.  The  Mitchells  always 
urged  me  to  hurry  back  when  I  left,  and 
they  meant  it.  I  didn't  feel  like  a  moocher, 
either,  because  I  helped  Ed  a  lot  with  the 
spring  work — work  he  would  have  other- 
wise had  to  pay  for. 

With  Barby  it  went  a  little  further.  I 
knew  she  was  glad  to  see  me  come  and 
sorry  to  see  me  leave,  but  I  wasn't  satisfied. 
I  wanted  no  big-brother  stuff  in  that  de- 
partment. We  took  in  a  couple  of  movies 
together,  but  there  was  never  any  real 
closeness. 

RIDING  back  to  the  farm  one  night  I  re- 
member wondering  what  would  hap- 
pen if  I  stopped  the  car  and  reached  over  to 
her.  I  wondered  so  hard  that  I  broke  out 
into  a  sweat,  and  it  was  a  real  physical  effort 
to  keep  the  car  on  the  road.  I  kept  thinking 
that  she  must  feel  a  little  bit  of  what  was  in 
my  mind  if  there  was  anything  to  this  men- 
tal telepathy  business.  But  she  just  sat  in 
the  corner  of  the  front  seat,  her  hands  care- 
fully folded  on  her  lap,  and  neither  of  us 
ever  said  a  word. 

And  I'd  work  on  the  motorcycle  every 
time  I  had  a  chance,  and  it  becan  to  look 
;in  though  I  might  have  something  when  I 
finished.   I  hoped  it  would  be  a  motorcycle. 

One  day,  just  as  I  was  about  to  throw  the 
whole  wiring  system  into  a  scrap  heap,  Mies 
and  Barby  came  into  the  barn.  Mies  said, 
"Looks  pretty  bad.  Nothing  you  can  do 
with  that."   He  was  looking  at  the  wire. 

I  looked  at  the  twisted  mess  like  I'd  never 
seen  it  before. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "I  think  I  can 
rewire  'er  okay  with  what  I've  got." 

"Why  waste  your  time  with  this  junk, 
anyway?"  he  asked.  "A  couple  hundred 
bucks  buys  you  a  gqod  secondhand  bike, 
and  you  save  all  this  trouble." 

"I  like  trouble — thrive  on  it." 

He  sniffed.  "I  have  a  '47  Harley  I  bought 
brand-new." 

"Congratulations,"  I  said  nastily.  I  re- 
minded myself  I  shouldn't  be  mean  to  this 
guy.    After  all,  I  was  the  outsider. 

"Charlie  left  it  to  him,"  Barby  said  to 
Mies.   "That's  why  Terry  is  working  on  it." 


"Now  there  was  a  guy,"  he  said  enthusi- 
astically.  "What  a  great  driver!" 

I  glanced  sideways  at  Barby.  "He's  dead," 
I  said.  "There  are  no  great,  dead  drivers. 
Only  dead,  dead  ones." 

"I  read  about  the  way  he  was  killed," 
Mies  said  indignantly.  "If  it  hadn't  been 
for  that  crazy  Wallace  blowing  a  tire  Char- 
lie never  would  have  been  hit." 

I  looked  up  at  him  angrily.  "What  do  you 
know  about — "  Then  I  changed  my  tone. 
"He  was  overdue,"  I  said  mildly.  "Long 
overdue."  Barby  looked  as  though  she 
might  cry,  so  I  didn't  say  any  more. 

Mies  broke  the  sharp  pause.  "How  come 
you're  breakin'  your  neck  sellin'  auto  parts, 
Evans?  There's  a  lot  of  dough  around  here. 
I'm  riding  in  Chelton  on  the  independent 
over  there.  You  could  get  a  car  easy.  I 
heard  some  owners  say  they'd  like  to  get  you 
to  ride." 

"Independents?"  I  asked.  "You  mean 
outlaw,  don't  you?" 

He  flushed.  "We  call  'em  independents. 
The  money  ain't  marked." 

"I'm  retired,"  I  said,  and  he  looked  at  me 
kind  of  funny. 

THAT  Friday  night  I  was  at  the  farm  for 
dinner,  and  when  the  dishes  were  done, 
I  asked  Barby,  "Are  you  going  over  to  Chel- 
ton to  see  your  boy  ride?" 

She  pretended  she  didn't  hear  me  say 
"your  boy."  "He  asked  me  to,  but  I  told 
him  I  didn't  know." 

"Let's  drive  over.  I'd  like  to  see  what 
happens  around  here." 

Mom  Mitchell  stared  at  me.  "You 
wouldn't  get  in  a  car  and  drive,  Terry?" 

"I  never  break  New  Year's  resolutions," 
I  said. 

On  the  way  to  Chelton,  a  town  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Auburndale,  I  said  to 
Barby,  "Every  once  in  a  while  I  get  the  un- 
pleasant feeling  that  I  act  like  too  much  of 
a  big  shot."  She  looked  at  me  questioningly, 
so  I  explained,  "Around  a  guy  like  Mies,  I 
mean.  He  resents  me  like  hell,  but  I  can't 
help  it  that  I  was  lucky  enough  to  travel 
with  your  brother  and  have  a  little  glory 
scrape  off  on  me.  He  thinks  I'm  big-dealing 
him  when  he  asks  me  to  drive  and  I  refuse. 
No  matter  what  I'd  say  he's  sure  it's  because 
what  he's  doing  isn't  big-time  enough  for 
me."  I  slowed  for  a  curve  and  continued 
morosely,  "When  what  I  really  mean  is  I 
wouldn't  drive  anywhere,  any  time,  for  any 
dough." 

"I  think  he  knows  that,"  Barby  said. 

"No  he  doesn't,"  I  said. 

"Well,  I  do,"  she  said. 

The  races  at  Chelton  were  held  at  the 
high-school  stadium  that  had  a  big  cinder 
track  built  originally  for  kids  in  spiked 
shoes  but  large  enough  for  racing  midgets. 
As  an  outlaw  track  it  wasn't  recognized  by 
any  association,  and  the  rules  of  payment 
and  ethics  weren't  necessarily  observed.  The 
drivers  were  mostly  kids  like  Mies  on  the 
way  up  or  older  drivers  on  the  way  down 
racing  for  gasoline  and  cake  money.  It  gets 
pretty  rugged  on  these  tracks,  because  part 
of  the  business  of  staying  alive  depends  on 
the  skill  of  the  other  drivers.  Get  on  a  track 
with  palookas  and  your  chances  skid. 

It  was  after  eight  o'clock  when  we  ar- 
rived. The  stands  were  well  filled,  and  the 
time  trials  had  already  begun.  Before  tak- 
ing our  seats  I  stopped  by  the  pits  and  told 
an  attendant  to  inform  Mies  we  were  there 
and  to  wish  him  luck.  I  meant  it. 

This  was  the  first  time  I'd  been  on  a  track 
since  Mitch  was  killed,  and  it  felt  a  little  like 
coming  home.  The  same  sounds  from  the 
crowd,  the  smell  of  castor  oil,  the  high- 
pitched  whine  of  racing  motors.  I  asked 
Barby  if  Mitch  had  ever  raced  here. 

"No,  they  weren't  racing  at  this  track 
when  he  started  before  the  war."  She 
looked  at  me  a  little  queerly.  "Worried 
about  ghosts?" 

"lust  wanted  to  know,"  I  muttered,  and, 
briefly,  she  touched  my  hand. 

A  few  minutes  after  we  arrived,  Mies 
came  out  for  his  time  trial.  Before  climbing 
into  his  car,  a  beat-up  blue  Number  9.  he 
squinted  into  the  lights  to  try  to  spot  us.  We 
waved,  but  I  don't  think  he  saw  us. 


I  had  to  admit  he  handled  a  car  well,*) 
ting  just  about  everything  possible  ll 
that  heap.  His  time  was  the  best  and  ea  i 
him  the  pole  position.  In  his  first  heal 
won  in  a  breeze,  but  in  the  semifinal  he  I 
trouble  with  an  old  joker  whose  seal 
face  was  familiar  but  whose  name  wa 
and  Mies  took  a  bad  second.    He  was  i 

I  said  to  Barby,  "He  should  never 
let  that  old  guy  take  him  on  the  first  i 
That  was  his  one  and  only  mistake." 

She  grinned.    "Kibitzing  as  a  speci 
or  professional?" 

"A  strictly  disinterested  party."    I  s 
up.   "I'll  get  some  hot  dogs  and  Cokes. 

In  the  final  Mies  showed  he  was  n( 
be  fooled  with,  and  he  took  care  of  th« 
driver  by  crowding  him  to  the  outsidi 
a  straightaway  and  then  bumping  him  ii 
spin  on  the  next  turn.  I  felt  sorry  foi 
old  driver  and  vaguely  angry  at  Mies, 
old  guy  probably  needed  the  dough 
Anyway,  when  it  was  over,  I  told  Ba 
"Mies  is  all  right,  but  if  he  keeps  up  the 
he's  doing,  he's  not  long  for  this  world.  | 

"Charlie  was  like  that,  wasn't  he?" 

"Yeah,  but  Mies  is  not  one  tenth 
driver  your  brother  was.  At  twenty 
Mitch  copped  the  Indianapolis.  If  Miesi 
stuff  like  that  on  a  few  drivers  I  know, 
wind  up  with  his  face  as  part  of  the 
crete  wall." 

Barby  looked  worried,  and  I  suggestej 
go  down  to  see  Mies.   I  didn't  want  to, 
she  seemed  eager,  so  I  spent  the  next 
hour  listening  to  a  very  boring  accouc 
how  he  did  it.  Then  I  took  Barby  homci 

The  more  I  thought  of  Mies  the  unl 
pier  I  got,  and  for  one  insane  instant,  Ii 
tually   considered   getting   into   a  car 
showing  him  the  fundamentals.   But  th 
figured  maybe  he'd  show  me,  so  I  fo 
that.  It  made  me  ill  to  think  of  driving, 
way.  The  next  time  he  rode  I  said  I  d 
want  to  go,  and  Barby  went  along  with  i 


I  WAS  away  for  over  a  week,  then, 
when  I  got  back  it  was  the  mornin 
Mom  Mitchell's  birthday.  Late  that  a 
noon  I  went  into  the  house  and  found  Bn 
working  over  a  pan  of  spuds.  "Put  on  s 
slacks,"  I  said.  "You  are  about  to  pai 
pate  in  one  of  the  great  events  of  this  or( 
other  century." 

"Do  you  have  a  hydrogen  bomb?" 

"No,  a  motorcycle  about  to  be  launch 

She  jumped  up.  "Oh,  Terry,  does  it  n 

"I  don't  know  yet.  I  want  you  tc 
there  when  I  try."  She  was  hurrying  foi 
stairs.   "I'll  be  right  out,"  she  called. 

I'd  wheeled  the  motorcycle  out  of 
barn,  and  when  she  came  running  from 
house  I  whistled.  "Now  I  know  wl 
fixed  this  thing:  to  see  you  in  slacks." 

She  made  a  mouth  at  me.  "You  sb 
have  just  asked  a  long  time  ago." 

The  motorcycle  wasn't  pretty,  in  spit 
my  labor  of  love.  It  needed  a  paint  job, 
wires  stuck  out  here  and  there  where 
shouldn't.  I  straddled  the  scratched  lea 
seat  and  twisted  the  hand  choke.  "Pra; 
told  Barby,  and  she  closed  her  eyes  and! 
up  crossed  fingers. 

I  kicked  down  on  the  starter  and  no 
happened.  A  little  harder  this  time,  and 
old  motor  coughed.   Grunting  with  efl 
slammed  my  foot  down,  and  when 
was  an  answering  roar  I  adjusted  the  cl 
and  throttle  on  the  handles  and  yelled,  "i 
pee,"  and   Barby   laughed.    "Hop  onl 
called,   and    we   waved    to   Ed   and   h' 
Mitchell  who  were  watchingus  with  sni 
on  their  faces.   When  I  felt  her  warm  tj 
pressed  against  my  back,  I  turned  to  Bii 
and  wiggled  a  little  bit  and  she  made  a  f  J 
She  put  her  arms  around  my  waist,  and 
a  roar  we  were  off. 

Riding  a  motorcycle  is  like  flying  ir 
open  plane,  the  wind  whipping  across  jl 
body,  and   your  contact  with  the  grol 
only  increases  the  feeling  of  speed. 

I  got  that  baby  up  to  ninety-three  bel 
I  got  scared  and  slowed  down  to  a  respe| 
ble  fifty.    When  we  finally  got  back  to 
farm,  Barby  climbed  off  and  laughed  in  ( 
joy.   "Oh,  Terry,  that  was  wonderful." 

I  looked  at  her  animated  face,  all  br^ 
with  happiness,  and  I  thought:  Barby,  1 
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I  you  when  you  look  like  that.  Then  I 
to  the  bike  and  patted  it.  "Not  bad 
great-great-grandma."  And  we  held 
walking  into  the  house. 
t  night  we  had  a  party  for  Mom,  and 
was  present.  I  had  gotten  Mom  a 
black   slip   in    Philly,   and   she   was 

d,  saying  it  was  just  what  she  needed, 
sre  eating  ice  cream  and  talking  about 

in  general  when  Tom  Mies  said,  "I 
ou  got  the  motorcycle  fixed  up." 
lad  a  couple  of  old-fashioneds  of  my 
lixing.   "Do  I  detect  a  sneer  in  your 
I  asked  him. 

no,"  he  said.  "Just  commenting." 
goes,"  I  bragged.  "Really  goes.  I'll 
I  realized  I  was  about  to  say  some- 
[would  regret  and  broke  off. 
it  was  too  late.  A  gleam  came  into 
is.  "Want  to  try  'er  out?" 
w  do  you  mean?"  I  asked  him  cau- 

bring   my   Harley   over   tomorrow, 
s  an  old  track  a  couple  of  miles  from 
-used  to  be  a  farm  where  a  guy  raised 
s.  We  could  have  fun." 
1  not  interested,"  I  said  shortly. 

ES  had  been  drinking  my  old-fash- 
pneds  too.  "Scared?"  he  asked.  And 
got  sore,  real  sore.  "Hell,  no,  I'm  not 
."  Ed  and  Mom  were  shaking  their 
violently,  but  I  would  show  this  bum. 
ice  you  any  time  you  say." 
iod,"  Mies  said.  "I  hafta  go  home 
See  you  tomorrow,  ten  o'clock."  He 
>od  night  all  around  and  left, 
said,  "Gosh,  Terry,  you  didn't  have  to 
t.  We  all  understand  you  don't  want 
j  any  more."  Mom  nodded  anxiously 

;el  like  it,"  I  said.  "It  just  so  happens 
ike  it."  I  stood  up  and  started  to  leave 
am.  "I  want  some  air." 
by  found  me  out  near  the  barn. 
,  why  did  you  do  that?  You  make 
and  Dad  feel  awfully  bad."  She 
1  the  dirt  with  her  toe.  "Charlie  used 
like  that." 

e,  Barby,"  I  said,  "how  much  can  I 
rom  that  punk?" 

at  isn't  really  the  reason."  she  said, 
apped  my  cigarette  butt  to  the  ground. 
's  not  the  real  reason,"  I  said.    "I'm 


doing  it  because  of  you,  and  don't  ask  me 
to  explain  that,  because  I  can't,"  and  with- 
out giving  her  a  chance  to  say  anything,  I 
turned  and  went  to  my  car. 

I  didn't  sleep  too  well  that  night. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  farm  at  a  little  after 
ten  the  next  morning,  Mies  had  already 
been  there  for  an  hour.  He  was  working 
over  his  machine,  which  was  bright,  shiny 
and  heavy.  When  he  saw  me  he  grinned. 
"Beginnin'  to  think  you  weren't  comin'." 

Paying  no  attention  to  this  remark,  I  nod- 
ded sharply  to  Barby,  who  was  standing  a 
few  feet  away.  Then  1  disappeared  into  the 
barn  and  emerged  a  minute  or  so  later 
wheeling  my  motorcycle.  Next  to  Mies's  it 
looked  a  very  poor,  distant  relation.  I  fueled 
up  at  Ed's  gas  pump,  and  Barby  said,  "I'll 
drive  Dad's  car  over."  Mies  and  I  got  on 
our  bikes,  and  we  were  off. 

We  left  the  highway,  with  Mies  leading 
the  way,  and  rode  slowly  over  a  rutted  dirt 
road  that  took  off  across  a  field.  I  didn't  see 
the  track  until  we  were  right  on  it.  Actually 
the  track  itself  was  quite  smooth,  a  fact 
which  I  discovered  after  riding  over  it  three 
times,  but  the  field  around  it  was  heavily 
overgrown.  While  I  was  cautiously  going 
over  the  ground  for  bumps  and  holes,  Mies 
stood  next  to  Ed's  coupe  talking  to  Barby. 
I  could  see  by  the  occasional  digs  in  the  dirt 
that  someone  had  been  riding  this  track  re- 
cently, and  when  I  pulled  up  to  the  car  and 
mentioned  the  tracks,  Mies  said,  "A  couple 
of  us  work  out  now  and  then  here." 

I  said,  "Well,  how  are  we  going  to  work 
this  deal?" 

He  shrugged.  "I  don't  know.  Just  get 
going,  and  at  a  certain  mark,  we'll  take  off, 
I  suppose." 

"Okay,"  I  said.  "Once  around  for 
warmup  and  position.  We'll  make  the  front 
of  the  coupe  the  line,  and  we'll  go  around 
five  times."  I  tried  to  look  disdainful.  "We 
won't  bother  tossing  for  position.  You  can 
have  the  inside  to  start.  Good  enough?" 

"All  right."  He  didn't  look  too  sure  of 
himself  this  morning,  1  noted.  Maybe  he 
hadn't  thought  I  would  actually  show  up. 

Straddling  my  motorcycle  I  started  mov- 
ing out.  I  took  a  last  look  at  Barby's  face. 
We  hadn't  said  a  word  to  each  other  all  that 
morning,  and  she  was  staring  at  me. 

We  went  around  once  slowly,  and  as  we 
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reached  the  car  our  front  wheels  were  even. 
Mies  was  sitting  stiffly  in  his  saddle,  and  I 
tried  to  loosen  my  own  position.  At  the  line 
both  bikes  leaped  forward  as  though  pro- 
pelled by  an  outside  force.  I  had  noticed 
Mies  wearing  a  special  shoe  on  his  left  foot, 
the  one  you  drag  on  the  ground  when  mak- 
ing a  turn,  and  I  regretted  my  own  lack  of 
foresight  in  wearing  plain  leather  ones. 
Going  around  the  first  turn  I  thought  my 
toes  would  break  off,  and  he  picked  up  a 
couple  of  yards  on  me. 

1  wasn't  worried.  I  figured  I  could  take 
him  just  about  any  time  I  wanted.  His  cycle 
was  a  lot  faster  than  mine,  but  speed  counts 
only  on  a  long  straightaway.  In  a  short  run 
like  this  over  bumpy  ground  the  extra  speed 
doesn't  help  at  all.  On  the  next  turn  I 
dragged  my  heel  on  the  ground  and  found 
1  got  better  traction. 

Concentrating  strictly  on  my  riding, 
I  held  my  own  over  the  straightaway  and 
managed  to  pick  up  the  lost  yards  on  the 
next  turn.  Then  I  began  to  wonder  how  to 
pass  him.  Obviously  it  would  have  to  be 
done  on  one  of  the  turns  so  I  fell  back  and 
got  right  behind  him.  I  guess  this  got  him 
worried  because  he  kept  tossing  quick  looks 
back  over  his  shoulder. 

"Suffer  a  while,"  I  thought  and  I  settled 
to  wait  until  the  last  lap. 

As  we  passed  Barby  for  the  fourth  time 
I  started  edging  up  and  getting  my  front 
wheel  as  close  to  the  inside  as  possible.  Mies 
knew  what  I  was  doing,  all  right,  and 
crowded  over  as  far  as  he  could.  But  I 
knew  that  with  his  heavier  machine  he 
wouldn't  be  able  to  hold  in  as  tight  as  I 
could  with  mine,  and  the  second  he  went 
outside,  I  would  be  in  like  a  burglar. 

Sure  enough,  on  the  south  turn  he  started 
sliding  out,  and  then  I  had  him.  Skidding 
around  into  the  backstretch  all  I  had  to  do 
was  put  on  the  speed,  and  good-by,  Mr. 
Mies. 

But,  no,  I  had  to  be  a  hero.  I  had  to  be 
the  guy  to  pour  salt  on  the  wound.  So  in- 
stead of  pulling  ahead  I  stayed  even  with 
him  and  even  tossed  a  nonchalant  glance  at 
his  angry,  determined  face.  We  approached 
the  last  turn,  and  Mies  turned  in  toward 
me.  "You  jerk,"  I  remember  thinking. 
"Keep  the  hell  away  .  .  ." 

My  mind  was  on  Mies,  and  when  I  low- 
ered my  foot  to  make  the  turn,  I  felt  my 
heel  slam  against  something.  A  giant  hand 
wrenched  me  from  the  saddle,  and  I  began 
doing  slow  flips  through  the  air.  I  knew 
enough  to  curl  into  a  little  ball,  and  al- 
though my  flight  couldn't  have  taken  me 
more  than  a  second  or  two,  it  was  time 
enough  for  me  to  lecture  myself  on  the  fact 
that  I  was  undoubtedly  the  world's  biggest 
lumphead,  and  that  led  me  to  wondering 
just  how  big  a  lump  on  the  head  I  would  get 
when  1  landed.  I  began  to  hope  it  wouldn't 
be  too  bad,  and  then — crash!   Blackout. 

1FELT  awful.  I  felt  the  world  going 
around  in  sick  little  circles  with  flashes  of 
red  and  white  in  the  background  and  rum- 
bling sound  effects.  Then  the  flashes  slowly 
turned  into  blue  sky;  the  sound  effects  were 
someone  saying  my  name,  "Terry,  Terry," 
over  and  over  again.  I  opened  my  eyes. 

Right  above  me  was  Barby's  wonderful 
face,  and  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  Over 
her  shoulder  I  could  see  the  anxious  face 
of  Tom  Mies.  He  said,  "Are  you  all  right?" 

I  didn't  know  for  sure,  but  I  said,  "I  think 
so." 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said.    "I'm  really  sorry." 

Maybe,  I  thought,  he  wasn't  such  a  bad 
guy  after  all.  "That's  all  right.  You'll  go 
far,"  I  told  him,  and  then  I  added,  "if  you 
live  long  enough." 

"Terry,"  Barby  said  again,  and  her  arm 
was  cradled  under  my  neck.  "Darling.  You 
didn't  have  to  do  anything — I  mean,  you 
should  have — "  She  stopped  trying  to  talk 
and  just  looked  down  at  me. 

I'm  an  awful  fool,  I  thought.  And  then  I 
said  aloud.  "I'm  an  awful  darn'  fool,"  and 
she  was  nodding  to  me  and  smiling  a  little 
now  and  rubbing  her  hand  lightly  over  my 
forehead,  and  Mies's  face  was  fading  off  in 
the  distance  until  I  didn't  see  it  any  more 
and  didn't  even  care.  the  end 
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The  Amazing  Dr.  Sperti 
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could  find  the  component  which  acted  as  a 
cancer  suppressor,  then  they  wouTtf  have  the 
key  to  the  whole  riddle. 

In  the  light  of  then  existing  knowledge 
they  assumed  that  the  X-factor  would  be 
located  somewhere  in  the  protein  constitu- 
ents of  the  extract.  However,  after  ex- 
hausting all  possibilities,  Sperti  ran  into  a 
complete  dead  end  and  reluctantly  dropped 
the  project. 

But  that  was  only  a  skirmish  in  Sperti's 
fight  against  cancer.  His  next  campaign  was 
based  on  a  discovery  by  Nobel  prize  winner 
Dr.  Otto  Warburg  of  Germany.  Like  Ehr- 
lich,  Warburg  was  interested  in  cellular  be- 
havior and  experimented  with  many  animal 
tissues  to  determine  oxygen  consumption  of 
the  cells.  He  rightly  guessed  that  the  cells 
of  rapidly  growing  embryonic  animals 
would  have  the  greatest  oxygen  intake,  and 
to  prove  this  he  perfected  a  sensitive  device 
— the  manometer — to  measure  cell  respira- 
tion precisely.  By  this  method  he  dem- 
onstrated that  cells  taken  from  chicken 
embryos  consumed  several  times  as  much 
oxygen  as  those  from  mature  birds. 

Indeed,  Dr.  Warburg's  work  suggested 
that  the  rate  of  cellular  respiration  is  a  very 
accurate  index  of  age. 

New  Theory  of  Cancer  Cause 

Then  he  proceeded  to  make  a  study  of 
cancer  cells.  Since  these  grow  and  prolifer- 
ate very  rapidly,  he  assumed  that  their 
oxygen  consumption  probably  would  ap- 
proximate that  of  embryo  cells.  To  his  as- 
tonishment, the  manometer  showed  nothing 
of  the  sort.  Instead,  the  cancer  cells  used 
less  than  half  the  oxygen  that  many  normal 
cells  require!  This  was  momentous  news  in- 
deed-— in  fact,  it  was  the  first  real  discovery 
of  how  cancer  cells  differ  from  noncancer- 
ous ones — and  Warburg  pronounced  a  the- 
ory to  the  effect  that  a  failure  of  cell 
respiration  probably  was  the  cause  of 
cancer. 

This  concept  was  challenged  on  all  sides 
and  a  great  controversy  raged  over  the  va- 
lidity of  Warburg's  experiments.  In  labora- 
tories all  over  the  world  parallel  tests  were 
run,  with  conflicting  results,  and  the  upshot 
was  that  the  new  theory  was  widely  discred- 
ited. But  Dr.  Sperti  refused  to  join  the 
skeptics.  Instead,  the  Inslitulum  painstak- 
ingly repeated  Warburg's  experiments,  vali- 
dated the  findings,  then  launched  original 
projects. 

One  thing  in  particular  Dr.  Sperti  wanted 
to  know:  What  happens  to  cells  when  they 
die?  Do  they  immediately  stop  "breathing," 
or  does  some  oxygen  consumption  con- 
tinue? To  find  out,  he  exposed  test  tubes 
filled  with  yeast  cells  to  ultraviolet  rays  for 
varying  lengths  of  time  in  order  to  kill  a 
certain  percentage  of  them.  Thus,  a  three- 
minute  exposure  killed  25  per  cent  of  the 
cells,  six  minutes  killed  half  of  them,  and 
so  on.  Presumably  the  oxygen  intake  would 
be  closely  related  to  these  exposure  periods, 
and  would  correspond  to  the  percentage  of 
live  cells  surviving  in  the  test  tube. 

But  on  the  very  first  experiment  the  re- 
searchers ran  into  a  baffling  phenomenon. 
I  he\  exposed  yeast  cells  for  six  minutes, 
killing  half  of  them,  then  made  an  oxygen- 
intake  reading  which  showed  that  the  50  per 
cent  of  live  cells  in  the  tube  now  were  using 
twice  as  much  oxygen  as  all  the  cells  had 
before  irradiation.  Figuring  that  there  was 
an  error  somewhere,  they  repeated  the  ex- 
periment— and  got  the  same  inexplicable 
result.  Over  and  over,  using  different  strains 
of  yeasl  and  different  exposure  periods,  the 
researchers  labored  to  find  some  fundamen- 
tal flaw  in  their  procedure.  But,  in  the  end, 
there  was  only  one  possible  conclusion:  The 
dying  yeast  cells  gave  off  some  substance 
which  enormously  stimulated  the  "breath- 
ing" of  the  surviving  cells. 

It  soon  was  discovered  that  when  an  en- 
tire batch  of  cells  was  killed,  oxygen  con- 
sumption dropped  to  zero.    But  add  these 


cells  to  a  batch  of  living  ones  and  their 
respiration  rate  is  doubled  or  tripled.  Dead 
cells  alone,  however,  are  completely  inert 
and  have  no  effect  on  respiration. 

The  Sperti  research  team  proved  this  by 
placing  yeast  in  a  liquid  solution,  irradiat- 
ing it  with  a  lethal  exposure,  and  then  filter- 
ing out  the  dead  cells.  They  mixed  the  cells 
with  fresh  yeast  and  measured  the  respira- 
tion— no  change  from  normal.  But  when 
the  cell-free  fluid  was  added,  the  fresh  yeast 
cells  instantly  reacted  with  a  fantastic  in- 
crease of  respiration.  Here  was  absolute, 
final  proof  that  injured  or  dying  cells  dis- 
charge something  which  acts  as  a  powerful 
tonic  on  normal  cells;  here,  perhaps,  was  a 
clue  to  the  mystery  of  wound  healing,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  body  repairs  damaged 
tissue. 

Now  Sperti  had  the  answer  to  the  failure 
of  his  effort  to  find  the  active  X-factor  in 
his  old  mouse-spleen  mixtures.  By  concen- 
trating on  the  proteins  he  unwittingly  had 
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ignored  the  real  source  of  the  tumor-sup- 
pressing agent.  Armed  with  fresh  knowl- 
edge, the  I.D.T.  researchers  swung  back  to 
their  earlier  work  and  commenced  the  years 
of  animal  experimentation  which  led  even- 
tually to  the  successful  treatment  of  human 
skin  cancers  and  to  the  present  striking  re- 
sults with  internal  cancer  in  rabbits. 

Along  the  way,  the  researchers  made  nu- 
merous incidental  discoveries,  of  which  the 
most  interesting  probably  was  the  biodyne 
burn  ointment.  This  was  found  by  accident, 
when  a  flask  of  ether  exploded  one  day  in 
the  Cincinnati  laboratory,  seriously  burning 
one  of  the  nuns.  It  happened  that  a  batch 
of  cell  extract  had  been  prepared  in  the 
form  of  salve  for  use  in  skin  cancer  experi- 
ments and,  since  this  was  the  first  thing  at 
hand,  fellow  researchers  smeared  it  over 
the  nun's  burned  skin.  To  the  surprise  of 
everyone  present,  her  pain  let  up  immedi- 
ately, and  she  made  an  uncommonly  fast 
recovery  with  no  scars  remaining  afterward. 

Later  the  ointment  was  tried  out  by  many 
doctors,  and  is  credited  with  having  saved 
several  lives.  During  the  war  the  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force  used  it  extensively  in 
the  treatment  of  the  most  extreme  cases  of 
fliers  who  were  burned  by  flaming  gasoline 
after  clashes.  The  l.D.T.  has  a  gruesome 
file  of  before-and-after  photographs  show- 
ing perfect  recovery  from  these  worst  of 
all  burns.  The  material  was  not  released, 
however,  because  the  R.C.A.F.  was  afraid 
it  might  have  a  bad  effect  on  enlistments, 
which  are  voluntary. 

So,  today.  Dr.  Sperti  apparently  stands 
within  striking  distance  of  one  solution  to 
the  cancer  problem — or  at  least  as  close  to 
it  as  anyone  has  come.    Whether  he  can 


travel  the  rest  of  the  way  is  anybody's  guess; 
certainly  the  end  is  not  going  to  be  reached 
tomorrow  or  the  day  after.  For  one  thing, 
the  cause  of  cancer  remains  unknown,  al- 
though Dr.  Sperti  told  the  Third  Interna- 
tional Cancer  Congress  (in  1939)  that:  "It 
seems  clear  .  .  .  cancer-causing  agents  have 
the  power  to  injure  large  numbers  of  cells, 
and  to  keep  them  injured  over  a  prolonged 
period  of  time,  resulting  in  the  secretion  of 
a  large  quantity  of  growth-factor  and  an 
unbalance  in  metabolism.  This,  we  feel, 
may  be  the  cause  of  cancer." 

Also  unknown  is  the  precise  manner  in 
which  the  organ  extracts  act  on  cancerous 
growths.  "We  don't  know  whether  they 
affect  the  cancer  cells  directly,"  says  Dr. 
Sperti.  "Or  whether  they  possibly  set  up 
some  extra  activity  in  normal  cells  to  com- 
bat the  cancerous  ones." 

But  with  its  basic  work  completed,  the 
Institutum  now  is  free  to  concentrate  on  one 
of  the  greatest  chemical  hunts  in  history — 
the  isolation  of  the  X-factor  in  the  animal 
extracts  so  that  internal  human  cancer 
someday  may  be  treated  by  simple  injec- 
tions. Since  the  early  days,  the  researchers 
have  progressively  refined  and  concentrated 
their  preparations  so  that  effective  dosages 
today  are  much  smaller  than  they  were  a 
decade  ago.  Nevertheless,  they  still  are 
much  too  large  for  human  use,  except  in 
the  skin  cancer  work,  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
they  can  be  reduced  further  until  and  unless 
the  active  principle  is  found. 

The  man  who  has  guided  this  research — 
and  whose  personal  efforts  and  inventions 
have  paid  for  much  of  it — is  something  of  a 
Horatio  Alger  hero  in  the  world  of  science. 
George  Sperti  was  born  just  fifty  years  ago 
in  the  town  of  Covington,  Kentucky,  where 
his  Italian  immigrant  father  earned  a  mod- 
est living  as  a  tailor.  He  says  he  made  a 
horrible  record  in  the  Covington  public 
schools,  but  young  George  enrolled  in  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  just  across  the 
Ohio  River,  and  was  destined  to  become  in- 
ternationally famous  while  still  a  student 
concentrating  on  electrical  engineering. 

The  Engineering  School  operated  on  a  co- 
operative principle,  with  students  alternat- 
ing between  10  weeks  of  class  work  and  an 
equal  period  spent  in  the  field  on  a  variety 
of  industrial  jobs  related  in  one  way  or  an- 
other in  their  academic  programs.  Sperti's 
field  job  was  in  the  meter  department  of  the 
Union  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  where  he 
spent  part  of  his  time  repairing  defective 
meters  in  the  shop,  and  the  rest  reading 
meters  in  Cincinnati  households. 

Wanted:   a  Reliahle  Meter 

One  problem  confronting  the  electric  in- 
dustry was  the  lack  of  an  accurate  meter  for 
measuring  power  consumption  by  factories 
and  other  large  users.  The  home  meters 
were  efficient  enough,  but  no  one  had  built 
a  satisfactory  industrial  meter;  the  newest 
and  best  model  available  had  a  variable 
error  as  high  as  15  per  cent. 

Though  some  of  the  best  scientific  minds 
in  the  country  had  tried  to  eliminate  this 
error,  young  Sperti  brashly  told  his  shop 
superintendent  that  he  intended  to  construct 
a  foolproof,  accurate  meter.  This  announce- 
ment failed  to  blow  any  fuses  in  the  Union 
Gas  &  Electric  Company,  but  the  superin- 
tendent did  agree  to  let  Sperti  rummage 
through  the  scrap  heap  and  take  any  old 
meter  parts  he  might  find. 

Sperti  managed  to  salvage  some  material 
from  this  source,  but  improvised  most  of 
his  parts,  and  had  no  money  to  buy  even  the 
simplest  tools.  His  mainstay  was  an  old 
hack-saw  blade,  wrapped  around  with  fric- 
tion tape  at  one  end  to  serve  as  a  handle. 
With  this  makeshift  implement  he  cut  thin 
strips  of  aluminum  from  the  handle  of  a 
discarded  saucepan,  and  used  them  as  con- 
ductor bars;  finally  shaped  a  base  for  the 
meter  from  Mrs.  Caroline  Sperti's  bread- 
board. 


i,  he  it 
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At  length  came  the  day  when  Spcrt  p 
wrapped  his  meter  at  the  Union  Gas  &  \m 
trie  Company  and  set  it  up  for  testing.! 
to  this  point,  everything  had  been  in 
boy-inventor     tradition— poverty,     he 
made    parts,    burning   conviction,   an* 
parents.    To  make  it  perfect,  the  first 
should    have    been    a   failure,   with  S 
crushed   but  determined  to  start  all 
again.    It  was  something  of  an  anticli 
when  the  meter  functioned  perfectly  a: 
initial  trial. 

The  pay-off  was  that  Westinghouse  1 
trie  bought  Sperti's  invention  for  a 
$30,000.  and  overnight  the  humble  tai 
son  became  a  national  celebrity. 

Turned  Down  Many  Good  Job 

Following    the    sale    to    Westinghc 
Sperti  had  his  pick  of  dozens  of  impre 
jobs,  but  elected  to  stay  on  at  the  univei 
and  after  graduating  he  accepted  a  mil 
fellowship  with  a  tiny  stipend.     Thei| 
the   ripe   old   age   of   twenty-five 
named    director   of   the   university 
Science  Research  Laboratory  and  kepil 
post  for   10  years.     Sperti  staffed  hisl 
with  bright  young  men,  insisted  that  in.'l 
of  specializing  in  separate  fields  they  (# 
ate  as   a   team   and  tackle   each   resef 
problem  from  several  directions  simulll 
ously. 

During  this  period  Sperti  first  becamiT 
grossed  with  cancer  research,  and  front 
early  experiments  grew  his  second  nf 
invention — in  this  case  not  a  machine.! 
a  process.    He  then  was  investigating 
effects  of  various  kinds  of  radiation; 
cancer  cells,  hoping  to  discover  an  > 
wave  length  which  would  have  a  spt' 
effect  on  cancer  without  affecting  no: 
tissue. 

This  turned  out  to  be  hopeless  bed 
of  the  almost  infinite  number  of 
lengths  to  work  with,  and  Sperti  abandi 
his  original  objective.  But  meantinw 
had  learned  much  about  radiation  in 
eral,  and  particularly  about  irradiatio 
foods  to  increase  their  vitamin-D  con 
The  method  then  was  to  bombard  f 
stuffs  with  massive  radiations  covering 
entire  ultraviolet  spectrum.  This  actt 
destroyed  vitamin  D,  and  made  man; 
radiated  foods  unpalatable:  milk,  for 
ample,  lost  all  its  natural  flavor  and  ei 
up  tasting  like  overdone  beefsteak. 

Sperti  discovered  that  vitamins  were 
duced  by  a  narrow  band  of  rays;  rays 
side  this  band  were  responsible  for 
flavor  deterioration.  It  was  simple  for 
to  find  a  way  to  filter  out  all  the  hart 
rays  and  leave  only  the  vitamin  produ 
— simple,  but  no  one  had  thought  of  it 
fore,  and  General  Foods  bought  the  pre 
for  $300,000.  This  money  Sperti  tui 
over  to  the  university,,  to  further  the  v 
of  the  laboratory. 

Even  this  gift  (and  Sperti  made  n 
others)  was  insufficient  to  maintain  la 
scale  research  and,  during  the  depress, 
the  lab  was  starving  for  lack  of  fit 
Meantime.  Sperti  had  been  working 
the  Most  Reverend  lohn  T.  McNich< 
late  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati,  on  plans 
creating  a  graduate  school  of  scientific 
search  to  be  a  unit  in  a  federation  of  Ca 
lie  educational  institutions  known  at 
Athenaeum  of  Ohio. 

Apart  from  wanting  to  establish  a 
center  for  advanced  education  and  resea 
the  archbishop   wished   to  give  a   rebi 
to  the  perennial  argument  that  science 
religion  are  incompatible;  specifically, 
a  man  cannot  be  a  good  scientist  and  a  ft 
Catholic  simultaneously.    This  was  in 
with   a  pronouncement   by   Pope   Pius 
that:   ".  .  .  the  church  blesses  and  fo- 
every  healthy  initiative  and  has  no  fea 
the  progress,  even  the  most  daring  progil 
of  science,  if  only  it  be  true  science."  | 

Thus,  in  1935,  came  into  being  the  tin  J 
Institutum  Divi  Thomae.    It  was  name! 
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J  of  Saint   Thomas   Aquinas,   famed 

,-  and  educator  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 

nd  was  organized  along  the  lines  of  a 

|>al  seat  of  learning,  with  students  and 

jrs   all   working   and    living   together 

icommunal  relationship.   However, 

s  nothing  medieval  about  the  cur- 

i. 

I.D.T.  is  one  of  the  world's  toughest 
j  to  enter,  with  only  about  25  stu- 
landpicked  from  hundreds  of  appli- 
iroughout  the  world.  The  academic 
ists  11  months  and  work  is  prac- 
continuous,  with  mealtime  discus- 
ften  turning  into  three-hour  seminars 
•rmitory  bull  sessions  devoted  to  sub- 
ke  conic  sections  and  the  nature  of 
i  rays.  To  get  a  master's  degree,  an 
student  must  publish  several  original 
in  recognized  scientific  journals, 
for  a  doctorate  he  must  write  and 
mblished  a  monograph  and  several 
nal  papers  bearing  on  his  major  field 
arch. 

casual  visitor  to  the  Institutum  in- 
y  is  struck  by  the  sight  of  demure 
manipulating  laboratory  apparatus, 
priests  with  rolled-up  sleeves  manu- 
ng  precision  equipment  in  the  ma- 
shop;  generally  he  assumes  that  the 
is  exclusively  for  Catholics.  While 
Catholic  auspices,  and  partly  sup- 
by  the  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati, 
).T.  is  nonsectarian.  Head  director 
is  a  devout  Catholic,  but  research  di- 
Dr.  Elton  S.  Cook  is  a  Congrega- 
it,  and  both  the  teaching  staff  and 
idents  are  about  evenly  divided  be- 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics. 
:re  are  no  distinctions  here,"  says 
erti.  "If  a  man  or  woman  is  quali- 
>r  our  work,  we  don't  consider  re- 
race,  national  origin  or  anything 
We  are  all  scientists,  and  science 
no  personal  discriminations." 
one  exception  is  that  the  Institutum 
t  knowingly  hire  or  admit  an  atheist, 
ect  the  right  of  the  individual  to  be- 
■or  nonbelieve — in  atheism,"  says 
"But  I  don't  want  to  work  with  an 
because  I  feel  that  a  man  who  denies 
not.  and  cannot  be,  a  true  scientist." 
iically  the  Institutum  is  a  mere  toy 
red  to  the  big  industrial  and  uni- 
research  centers,  and  visitors  marvel 
»  much  significant  work  has  been 
n  such  cramped  quarters.  Cincin- 
adquarters  consists  of  two  congested 
tory  buildings,  an  administration 
ig,  and  a  fourth  building  containing 
!  rooms,  the  library,  faculty  offices 
iditional  laboratory  space. 

imbling  Club  Is  Now  a  Lab 

where  the  I.D.T.  has  an  animal  farm 
eeding  experimental  mice,  rats  and 
i,  and  in  Palm  Beach  it  maintains  a 
:  biological  laboratory  located  in  the 
olonel  E.  R.  Bradley's  Oasis  Club, 
in  ultraexclusive  gambling  establish- 

The  Institutum  didn't  seek  out  these 
it  surroundings  on  purpose,  but  set- 
ere  because  Colonel  Bradley  made  a 
I  the  property.  While  the  working 
lie  in  Palm  Beach  is  fully  as  rigorous 
Cincinnati,  an  assignment  there  is  con- 
i  something  of  a  holiday,  and  the 

tries  to  let  everyone  spend  time  in 
a. 

des  carrying  on  its  own  teaching  and 
:h  activities,  the  Institutum  initiates 
ipervises  outside  projects  in  some  15 
cottages  and  hospitals  all  over  the 
y,  and  publishes  a  monthly  progress 
,  called  the  Chronicle,  which  co- 
tes the  separate  undertakings  in  the 
ed  laboratories.  Thus,  about  200 
.  researchers  constantly  are  at  work 
ious  phases  of  the  Institutum's  major 
im. 

T.  annually  spends  about  $200,000. 
tion  comes  from  the  Cincinnati  Arch- 
e,  another  fraction  from  private 
ons.  rarely  totaling  over  $50,000  an- 
The  remainder  comes  from  the 
i  of  Sperti,  Inc.,  a  holding  company 
"ising   a   strange   and   wonderful   as- 
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sortment  of  enterprises,  including  the 
well-known  Sperti  sun  lamps,  ultraviolet 
germicidal  devices  and  similar  equipment; 
the  Rookwood  Potteries  of  Cincinnati, 
famed  makers  of  fine  ceramics;  Schock, 
Gusmer  Company  of  Hoboken,  New  Jer- 
sey, a  leading  U.S.  manufacturer  of  brew- 
ery apparatus. 

Another  subsidiary — Sperti  Foods — is 
one  of  the  world's  largest  producers  of  yeast 
for  enrichment  of  animal  feeds,  and  soon 
will  manufacture  primary  vitamin  B12  for 
human  consumption.  At  present  it  is  ready- 
ing a  new  frozen  orange  juice  concentrate 
for  national  distribution. 

Sperti,  Inc.,  also  manufactures  a  burn 
ointment  and  a  variety  of  cosmetics. 

Research  Aided  by  Products 

At  first  glance  this  hodgepodge  of  busi- 
nesses seems  to  make  little  sense,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  practically  all  the  Sperti 
products  are  related  in  one  way  or  another 
to  the  I.D.T.  research  program.  For  in- 
stance, the  Sperti  sun  lamp  evolved  from 
the  early  work  with  selective  radiation  of 
foods;  and  the  ointment  and  cosmetics  con- 
tain active  ingredients  that  are  offshoots  of 
the  basic  cancer  research.  Even  the  brewery 
equipment  company  has  a  logical  place  in 
the  picture,  since  it  was  acquired  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  Sperti,  Inc.,  an 
entree  to  the  brewing  industry,  in  order  to 
obtain  certain  superrich  strains  of  brewers' 
yeast  for  experimental  purposes. 

The  yeast  strains  (many  brought  over 
from  European  breweries  decades  ago) 
are  the  most  jealously  guarded  possessions 
of  every  brewing  company  and,  as  an  out- 
sider, Sperti,  Inc.,  had  no  chance  of  getting 
the  desired  samples.  However,  by  becom- 
ing part  of  the  industry  via  Schock,  Gusmer 
Company  it  has  been  able  to  get  all  the 
yeast  it  needs. 

The  Institutum-Sperti,  Inc.,  relationship 
admittedly  is  unusual  for  a  scientific  re- 
search body,  but  then  the  I.D.T.  itself  is 
like  no  other  school  of  its  kind  in  the  U.S., 
and  Dr.  George  Sperti  makes  no  apology. 
"I  don't  think  that  pure  research  loses  any 
of  its  purity  by  supporting  itself,"  he  says. 

But  the  most  remarkable  thing  of  all 
about  the  I.D.T.  is  Dr.  Sperti  himself.  Had 
he  taken  the  profits  from  his  inventions  for 
himself  he  now  would  be  a  very  wealthy 
man,  and  even  with  the  usual  salary  of  an 
executive  guiding  an  operation  the  size  of 
Sperti,  Inc.,  he  would  be  more  than  well- 
to-do.  Yet  his  only  income  is  an  annual 
honorarium  of  about  $5,000  for  serving  as 
a  consultant  to  the  company,  and  he  regu- 
larly contributes  about  half  this  sum  to  the 
general  funds  of  the  I.D.T. 

Sperti's  life  is  one  of  abstemious  sim- 
plicity. A  bachelor,  he  lives  with  his  aged 
mother  and  sister,  Mildred,  on  a  farm  near 
Cincinnati  when  not  in  residence  at  the  In- 
stitutum, and  his  chief  problem  seems  to 
be  keeping  a  fishpond  on  the  place  properly 
stocked.  Mildred  Sperti,  also  unmarried, 
works  for  I.D.T.  as  a  secretary,  and  George 
Sperti  wishes  he  had  more  relatives  to  hire, 
"Because  you  don't  have  to  pay  them  so 
much,"  he  explains. 

Fishing  and  horseback  riding  are  Sperti's 
main  recreations,  and  occasionally  he  goes 
off  on  yachting  trips  with  some  of  the  Palm 
Beach  tycoons  who  are  interested  in  the 
Institutum.  Otherwise  he  is  completely 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  science. 

Apparently  such  dedication  is  an  excel- 
lent physical  tonic,  for  at  fifty  Sperti  could 
pass  easily  for  thirty-five.  His  face  is  serene 
and  unlined,  his  eyes  clear  and  candid,  his 
voice  persuasively  rich  and  warm,  his  man- 
ner relaxed  and  urbane.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  him  being  ruffled  by  anything,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  although  he  can 
become  almost  incandescent  with  excite- 
ment over  the  contents  of  a  lab  test  tube  or 
the  readings  on  a  Warburg  manometer.  He 
is  equally  at  home  on  the  fantail  of  a  mil- 
lionaire's yacht  and  in  the  solemn  conclaves 
of  the  world's  most  learned  men. 

As  a  friend  succ;nctly  puts  it:  "1  often 
think  that  George  Sperti  is  the  happiest  man 
alive."  THE  END 
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Keep  the  Change,  Lady 


WE  OFTEN  HEAR  IT  SAID  that  gambling  is 
natural  and  instinctive.  We  hear  the  argument 
that  there  is  no  sense  in  trying  to  destroy  an  in- 
stinct by  legal  prohibition.  And  we  say,  "Well, 
maybe  so."  But  we  still  object  to  scenes  like  the 
one  pictured  above. 

The  picture  was  taken,  secretly  and  hastily, 
in  a  La  Salle,  Illinois,  cigar  store.  It  shows  a 
factory  worker's  wife  who  had  finished  her  gro- 
cery shopping  and  had  dropped  in  at  this  store  to 
invest  her  change  in  a  "game  of  chance."  Maybe 
there  wasn't  much  change  in  the  first  place.  But 
when  she  left,  the  one-armed  bandit  had  it  all. 

This  photograph  doesn't  represent  an  isolated 
case  history.  Gordon  Schcndel  told  of  some 
similar  incidents,  and  several  worse  ones,  in  his 
Collier's  scries.  Illinois  Shakedown  (April  15th- 
22d).  The  situation  isn't  confined  to  Illinois, 
either,  although  that  state  has  the  unsavory  dis-  . 
tinction  of  harboring  more  slots  than  any  other. 
Since  Mr.  Schendel's  articles  appeared,  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson's  administration  has  smashed 
slightly  more  than  300  of  Illinois'  estimated  20,- 
000  slot  machines.  If  this  is  the  beginning  of  an 
all-out  drive  on  the  slots,  and  only  if  it  is,  we 
commend  the  governor  on  his  somewhat  belated 
crusade. 

We're  not  what  you  would  call  fanatical  on 
the  subject  of  gambling.  We  don't  get  indignant 
when  some  playboy  drops  a  few  thousand  at  a 
plushy  joint  in  Reno  or  Las  Vegas.  Our  heart 
doesn't  bleed  when  a  guy  who  can  afford  it  loses 
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a  large  head  of  lettuce  at  the  track.  But  we  hate 
to  see  suckers  feeding  the  family  budget  to  the 
slots. 

Strictly  speaking,  slot  machines  aren't  even 
gambling  devices.  The  odds  aren't  mathemati- 
cal, as  in  poker  or  dice.  They're  mechanical. 
The  slots  are  coin  traps,  rigged  so  that  over  the 
long  haul — and  usually  over  the  short  one — 
you  can't  win. 

We  don't  like  them.  We  don't  like  their  ready 
availability  in  too  many  places.  We  doubly  don't 
like  the  conscienceless  characters  who  grow  fat 
on  housewives'  nonexpendable  nickels  and 
dimes.  And  we  equally  dislike  the  political  lax- 
ity and  corruption  that  let  the  racket  thrive. 

Congress  has  passed  a  law  forbidding  the 
transportation  of  slot  machines  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  But  that  doesn't  get  rid  of 
the  slots  now  in  operation,  or  the  new  ones  that 
probably  can  be  bootlegged  in  wherever  they  are 
welcome.  It  isn't  Congress'  business  to  do  that, 
anyway.  The  solution  is  up  to  the  citizens  of 
communities  and  states  where  these  machines 
flourish  illegally. 

Citizens  can't  fight  the  gambling  syndicates 
directly.  But  they  can  elect  officials  who  prom- 
ise honesty,  and  they  can  keep  an  eye  on  them 
to  see  that  they  live  up  to  the  promise.  It  isn't 
an  impossible  civic  task.  And  if  it's  done  prop- 
erly, it  can  make  a  lot  of  families  richer,  and  a 
lot  of  racketeers  poorer,  by  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  small  change. 


A  'Right'  That's  Wrong 

THIS  IS  OUR  TWO  CENTS'  WORTH  on 

much  chawed-over  subject:  the  "right"  of  dui 
paying  baseball  fans  to  insult  the  players,  a 
the  players'  "duty"  to  respect  that  "right." 

The  subject  comes  up  almost  every  sea& 
when  some  athlete  gets  fed  up  with  the  insu 
and  retaliates.  This  year  Ted  Williams  of  t 
Boston  Red  Sox  has  been  a  prominent  culpi 
Ted  made  two  errors  during  a  double-headi 
and  the  fans  took  exception  to  his  performan< 
Whereupon  Ted  so  forgot  himself  as  to  ma 
"obscene  gestures  of  derision" — to  quote  D 
Daniel  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram  a 
Sun,  who  was  quoting  somebody  else — in  t 
direction  of  the  stands. 

Mr.  Daniel  was  plainly  incensed.  "William: 
he  wrote,  "never  has  accepted  the  law  of  the  b 
park,  which  says  that  the  customers  always 
right.  They  may  hoot  and  they  may  boo. 
the  object  of  their  ire  or  derision  must  throt 
his  feelings." 

We  aren't  defending  Williams'  "obscene  gi 
tures"  when  we  suggest  that  this  so-called  h 
of  the  ball  park  is  cockeyed.  For  the  fans  do 
always  stop  with  hooting  and  booing,  as 
Daniel  well  knows.  Under  stress  of  emoti 
some  of  them  can  become  articulate  and  sf 
cific.  They  can,  and  frequently  do,  speculate 
detail  on  a  player's  character  and  personal  hj 
its,  his  parentage  and  his  more  remote  ancest 

Sometimes  they  forsake  words  for  actk 
This  writer  was  at  a  game  in  Cleveland,  ba 
in  1940,  when  two  overwrought  spectatt 
dropped  a  crate  of  vegetables — crate  and  all 
onto  the  head  of  Williams'  teammate,  Mr.  Bin 
Tebbetts,  then  with  the  Detroit  Tigers.  T 
blow  throttled  Mr.  Tebbetts'  feelings  temp 
rarily  by  knocking  him  out.  But,  as  we  recall 
he  caught  up  with  these  two  customers  lat 
under  the  stands.  We  can't  blame  him  for 
jecting  the  law  of  the  ball  park  on  account 
an  aching  noggin. 

Ted  Williams,  to  get  back  to  more  rect 
history,  is  paid  in  the  neighborhood  of  $  1 00,0 
a  year.  He  gets  that  kind  of  dough  because 
is  one  of  the  game's  greatest  hitters  and  becai 
he  can  field  his  position  without  getting  skulls 
even  though  he  boots  one  now  and  then. 

Williams  isn't  paid  in  six  figures  because 
holds  the  American  League  record  for  thn 
tling  emotions.    Nor  does  he  get  a  bonus 
being  an  example  and  an  inspiration  to  Ame 
can  youth. 

The  front  office  pays  off  on  certain  specializ 
skills  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  Spartan  f< 
titude  or  Christian  forbearance.  Some  very  go 
players  have  been  very  bad  boys,  according 
the  rulebook  of  strict  ethics. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  among  soi 
copy-hungry  sports  journalists  to  exagger; 
the  athletes'  influence  on  public  behavior, 
think  the  average  fan  pays  his  money  to  sec 
ball  game.  He  may  find  a  momentary  sense 
superiority  by  booing  his  muscular  and  financ 
betters,  and  there's  nothing  wrong  with  th 
But  any  "law  of  the  ball  park"  should  impc 
a  few  curbs  on  the  spectators  as  well  as  1 
performers. 

If  the  customer  in  the  stands  could  someh< 
be  made  to  realize  that  his  rain  check  is  no 
license  to  indulge  in  personal  insult  and  mM 
hem,  we  believe  that  untoward  incidents  on  '! 
field  would  cease  to  be  a  problem  or  a  sou 
of  outraged  indignation  in  the  press  box. 
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You  can  be  confident  that  you're  keeping  your  mouth  and  breath  more  wholesome  So  don't  risk  halfway  dental  care.  Depend  on  doubly-effective  Ipana  care  for  healthier 

—sweeter  and  cleaner— when  you  guard  against  tooth  decay  and  gum  troubles  both.         teeth,  healthier  gums— better  all-around  protection  for  your  whole  mouth. 

« 

Keep  your  Whole  Mouth  Wholesome! 


Fight  tooth  decay  and  gum  troubles  with  the 
one  leading  tooth  paste  specially  designed  to  do  both! 


"I  have  confidence  in  Ipana  — 
Bristol-Myers  makes  it," 

says  Bobbie  Snow  of  Woodside,  /V.  Y. 

Bristol-Myers,  makers  of  Ipana  Tooth  Paste,  have 
worked  with  leading  dental  authorities  for  many 
years  on  scientific  studies  of  the  teeth  and  gums. 
You  can  use  Ipana  with  complete  confidence  that 
it  provides  effective  care  for  teeth  and  gums  both. 
It's  another  reliable  Bristol-Myers  product. 


You  want  to  have  a  healthier,  more  wholesome  mouth, 
of  course.  You  can  —  if  you  follow  dentists'  advice: 
fight  gum  troubles  as  well  as  tooth  decay. 

With  one  famous  tooth  paste— *with  Ipana  and  mas- 
sage—you can  guard  your  teeth  and  gums  BOTH. 

No  other  tooth  paste— ammoniated  or  any  other— has 
been  proved  more  effective  than  Ipana  to  fight  tooth 


NEW! 

Big  economy  size  Ipana 
saves  you  up  to  23( 


decay.  And  no  other  leading  tooth  paste  is  specially- 
designed  to  stimulate  gum  circulation  —  promote 
healthier  gums. 

Remember,  Ipana  is  the  only  leading  tooth  paste 
made  especially  to  give  you  this  doublv-protective, 
doubly-effective  care. 

So  start  using  Ipana  for  double  protection  — to  help 
keep  your  whole  mouth  wholesome.  You'll  enjoy  that 
wholesome,  refreshing  Ipana  flavor,  too.  Get  Ipana! 


IPANA 

For  healthier  teeth,  healthier  gums 


TRAFFIC  GIVE  YOU 

WSl 


YOU  NEED  A 

Motorola 


AUTO  RADIO 

When  traffic  has  you  tense  and  jumpy  .  .  . 
just  flick  the  switch  on  a  Motorola  Auto 
Radio  .  .  .  and  there's  relaxation!  See  how 
quickly  that  hunched  hack  straightens, 
that  frown  turns  to  a  smile.  Try  a  Motorola 
in  your  car  and  see! 


$ 


95 


Yes  —  you   can   afford  if 

Model   "500"  is  a  very  compact  ONLY 

umc  char  fits  most  cars.  Self- 
contained  speaker.  Long  dis- 
tance reception  and  full,  rich 
tone  quality.  Special  control 
head  to  fit  and  match  your 
dash.  All  the  other  famous  fea- 
tures that  make  Motorola  your 
very  best  car  radio! 

Prim  subjicl  to  changt  without  notice. 

MOTOROLA... oesf  by  far 

for  home  or  car 
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When  Chesley  Bonestell  (pronounced  / > 
es-tell)  was  commissioned,  five  years  a;r 
Hiroshima  was  destroyed,  to  paint  a  com  \. 
tion  of  an  A-bomb  attack  on  Manhattan  e 
sought  an  aerial  view  of  a  scene  he  has  o  a 
witnessed  from  a  plane  while  coming  i  ,| 
New  York's  La  Guardia  Field.  You're  It ;. 
ing  at  the  blast  from  a  point  approxima  y 
1,500  feet  over  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  \h 
the  Battery  and  the  financial  district  in  t 
foreground  and  the  Empire  State  Bi;. 
ing  (reflecting  the  orange  blast)  uptown 
the  left.    For  more  details,  see  page 


Week's  Mail 


To  Free  or  Not  To  Free 

Editor:   Congratulations  to  you  and  1L 
Lilienthal  for  the  fine  article  Free  the  At  4 
(June  17th).  You  may  be  interested  to  knit 
that  two  years  ago  alumni  of  the  Univer:  • 
of  Michigan  decided  to  establish  a  cer 
for  peacetime  atomic  research  on  our  ca 
pus  as  a  memorial  to  our  war  dead.  For  t 
years  I  have  been  traveling  from  one  t 
of  the  country  to  another  delivering 
message  of  "Free  the  Atom"  to  thousai 
of  people.    I  quote  from  the  creed  of 
Michigan  Memorial-Phoenix  Project: 

"Let  atomic  weaponeering  remain  a  g< 
ernment  monopoly.  But  let  American  f 
enterprise  help  mankind  to  realize  the  rit 
est  possible  rewards  from  the  technologic 
gains  in  the  years  ahead,  through  its  fi 
and  imaginative  men  and  institutions,  w 
private  support." 

The  Michigan  Memorial-Phoenix  Proj 
is  now  a  going  institution  and  one  of  t 
first  institutions,  we  believe,  in  the  field 
all-out  atomic  research. 

Alexander  G.  Ruthvi 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mit 

...  In  Free  the  Atom,  David  E.  Lilientl 
states:  "When  this  law  (the  McMahon  Ac 
was  enacted  four  years  ago  no  one  cot ', 
see  that  there  was  any  alternative  to  an  a 
tight  Government  Monopoly."  This  seei 
not  quite  fair  to  the  13,000  manufactun 
forming  the  membership  of  the  Natior 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  who,  on  t 
contrary,  could  see  no  necessity  at  all  f 
such  airtight  government  monopoly. 

Speaking  for  the  NAM,  George  E.  Fo 
made  the  following  statement  to  the  spec; 
committee  holding  hearings  on  the  M 
Mahon  Act:  "We  believe,  however,  that 
is  not  necessary  or  advantageous  to  institu 
a  program  for  government  control  of  tl 
production,  ownership  and  use  of  fissio 
able  materials."  Mr.  Folk  then  went  on 
urge  a  legislative  approach  which  would  1 
consistent  with,  rather  than  opposed  to,  01 
traditional  system  of  free  enterprise — 1 
approach  which  is  identical  in  substani 
with  that  now  proposed  by  Mr.  Lilientha 
George  H.  Lee,  Oak  Ridge,  Ten 


.  .  .  The  David  E.  Lilienthal  article  is  in 
portant  stuff  and  I  hope  it  has  had  wk 
reading. 

Richard  Winstead,  New  York,  N.  T 

...  In  normal  times  I  would  agree  with  M 
Lilienthal's  ideas.  But  these  are  not  ni 
mal  times.  We  are  being  subjected  to  tl 
deadliest  internal  and  external  attacks  t 
which  any  nation  has  ever  been  subjecte 
in  times  of  so-called  peace. 

Any  deviation  from  the  ultimate  objet 

tive  to  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  biggt 

and    better   atomic    and    hydrogen   bomb 

would  be  sheer  national  suicide  at  this  tirm 

Ernest  Gardos,  Miami  Beach,  Fli 

Dr.  Mary 

Editor:  Your  article  about  Dr.  Glasse 
(Doctor  Mary  Sleeps  Fast,  June  17th),  * 


The  doctor  advises  a  patient  about 

HIGH  BLOOD  PRESSURE 


DOCTOR:  "Your  recent  physical  examination  showed 
that  you  are  in  good  condition,  although  your  hlood 
pressure  is  up.  Additional  tests  and  examinations  I 
have  made  indicate  that  you  have  uncomplicated 
high  blood  pressure.  This  means  that  no  underlying 
diseases  or  infections  are  causing  your  condition. 

"Actually,  high  blood  pressure,  or  hypertension, 
may  be  slight,  moderate,  or  severe.  Even  when  it  is 
severe,  many  people  continue  to  lead  active,  normal 
lives  for  many  years  simply  by  following  the  doctor's 
advice  and  by  adopting  healthful  living  habits." 

PATIENT:  "Just  what  is  high  blood  pressure?" 

DOCTOR:  "It  is  a  condition  that  results  when  the 
blood  flowing  through  the  body's  small  vessels  meets 
increased  resistance.  This  is  usually  brought  about  by 
the  narrowing  of  these  small  vessels.  This  narrowing 
may  occur  in  response  to  emotional  or  other  factors. 


Knowledge  of  what  causes  high  blood  pressure  is 
increasing,  thanks  to  research  supported  by  the 
Life  Insurance  Medical  Research  Fund  and 
others.  In  fact,  there  is  hope  that  both  preventive 
and  curative  measures  may  be  found  as  research 
continues.  For  more  information  about  high 
blood  pressure,  write  for  Metropolitan's  free 
booklet,  80C,  entitled  "Your  Heart." 


"Everybody's  blood  pressure  varies  from  time  to 
time.  However,  when  these  blood  vessels  remain  con- 
stantly tightened  up,  persistent  high  blood  pressure 
results." 

PATIENT:  "How  does  high  blood  pressure  cause  harm?" 

DOCTOR:  "Mainly  by  placing  an  additional  strain  on 
the  heart  and  blood  vessels.  This,  in  turn,  causes  en- 
largement of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  efficiency  of  the  heart's  chief  pumping  cham- 
ber is  lessened.  Then,  too,  the  arteries  wear  out  sooner 
than  they  would  if  the  blood  pressure  were  normal." 

PATIENT:  "I  understand.  Now,  Doctor,  what  can  I  do 
to  help  myself?" 

DOCTOR:  "First,  learn  to  avoid  worry  and  mental 
stj-ain.  For  example,  if  there  are  situations  which  al- 
ways upset  you,  make  a  special  effort  to  avoid  them. 


Slow  down — go  through  your  daily  routine  without 
undue  fuss  or  hurry.  The  calmer  you  become,  the 
more  your  blood  vessels  tend  to  relax — and  thus  help 
to  lower  your  blood  pressure.  You  must  also  get  your 
weight  down  to  what  is  normal  for  you  and  keep  it  there, 
you  must  get  plenty  of  sleep  and  rest,  and  you  must  not 
neglect  having  periodic  health  examinations." 

PATIENT:  "What  about  the  new  treatments . . .  special 
diets  and  drugs?" 

DOCTOR:  "In  selected  cases,  the  newer  forms  of  treat- 
ment are  often  helpful.  Some  of  the  newer  drugs  may 
be  helpful  in  many  cases  but  owing  to  the  wide  varia- 
tion in  the  causes  of  high  blood  pressure,  these  should 
only  be  taken  with  the  advice  of  your  physician. 
Various  diets  in  which  salt,  protein,  and  fats  are 
restricted  have  often  benefited  some  patients.  But  in 
your  case,  like  many  others,  simple  common  sense 
treatment  usually  produces  good  results." 


Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
booklet,  80C,   "Your  Heart." 
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EMJOr\~P%^  ;bl  /    YOURSELF 
. . .  BEST  OF  ALL  LONG  C/GARFTTFS 


admirably  executed  by  Ruth  Borden  and 
Frances  O'Brien,  was  like  a  shot  in  the  arm 
to  this  reader  and,  I  imagine,  to  countless 
others  like  me. 

In  these  days,  when  so  many  people  are 
beset  by  multiple  pressures,  so  dogged  by 
vague  fears  about  the  world  at  large,  it  is 
both  exciting  and  reassuring  to  read  about 
a  woman  who  isn't  afraid  to  spend  herself 
in  helping  her  fellows. 

Mrs.  Mart™  B.  Koiin,  Baltimore,  Md. 

.  .  .  Are  there  really  such  wonderful  people 
in  the  world  as  Dr.  Mary  Glassen,  or  did 
somebody  just  make  it  up? 
Loretta  Phillips,  Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 

...  In  case  one  of  your  staff  writers  ever 
intends  to  write  a  story  on  the  invisible  man, 
I  have  a  candidate  for  him  to  interview;  my 
uncle,  Dr.  E.  A.  Nelson  of  Phillipsburg, 
Kansas. 

Please  be  informed  that  Dr.  Nelson  has 
practiced  medicine  for  over  42  years  in  the 
town  of  Phillipsburg,  and  that  his  office  is 
located  across  the  street  from  the  court- 
house. Also  that  he,  probably  more  than 
your  headliner,  has  devoted  his  life,  includ- 
ing Sundays  and  midnights,  to  serving  the 
people  of  his  community. 

It  seems  to  me  that  your  magazine  owes 
an  apology  for  the  injustice  it  has  done  to  a 
fine  old  gentleman. 

Arthur  L.  Greiner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

...  I  lived  in  Phillipsburg,  Kansas,  com- 
monly called  "P'burg,"  several  years  ago 
and  I  worked  for  Dr.  Mary  for  a  while. 
When  she  learned  that  I  was  interested  in 
medicine  she  gave  me  a  job  driving  for  her 
and  helping  out  in  the  office.  Believe  me 
when  I  say  you  don't  sleep  too  much  when 
you  drive  for  Dr.  Mary. 

There  was  no  teen-age  club  in  "P'burg" 
at  that  time,  so  Dr.  Mary  got  a  bunch  of  us 
together  to  form  a  club,  but  it  hit  a  snag. 
Dr.  Mary  never  gave  up,  for  you  can  now 
find  a  teen-agers  club  in  "P'burg"  although 
it  took  a  while  to  get  one. 

I  believe  that  anyone  who  really  knows 
her  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say,  "There 
is  only  one  Dr.  Mary." 

Jack  H.  Lee,  Oak  Forest,  111. 

...  I  certainly  enjoyed  the  article  concern- 
ing "Dr.  Mary"  Glassen  of  Phillipsburg, 
Kansas.  However,  I  do  want  to  correct  the 
statement  that  I  am  a  former  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Kansas  Medical  Society. 

As  a  salaried  employee  of  that  fine  or- 
ganization, my  job  was  to  edit  and  put  the 
magazine  together,  but  the  editor  is  always 
an  M.D.  and  a  member  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety. At  the  time  I  was  so  employed.  Dr. 
W.  M.  Mills  of  Topeka  was  the  Journal's 
very  capable  editor. 

Elizabeth  Pettit,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Poetry  Corner 

Editor:  Let's  give  a  laurel  leaf  to  the  light- 
verse  writers  who  hardly  ever  get  any  praise 
from  Collier's  readers. 

And  to  Frank  R.  Canning's  Bright  and 
Surly  (June  17th),  I  have  only  this  to  say: 

//  Mr.  Canning  stopped  to  think 
Before  he  blasted  Mondays, 
He  might  have  come  to  realize 
That  most  weeks  start  on  Sundays. 

But  lest  he  be  discouraged 
For  the  failing  in  his  verse, 
I  offer  consolation: 
He  could  have  thought  lots  M'orse. 
Joan  Mathews,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rallying  Round  the  Flag 

Editor:  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  I  un- 
furl my  little  flag  which  has  waved  only  in- 
termittently since  the  war. 

This  hypothetical  banner  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  ridicule  I  have,  for  the 
sake  of  its  dignity,  kept  it  mostly  at  half- 
mast. 

The  fresh  breeze  coming  from  your  edi- 
torial page  (What's  Wrong  with  Flag-Wav- 
ing,  Anyway?,  June  17th)  has  caused  me  to 


hoist  it  hopefully  again  to  the  top  of  tl 
pole.   Long  may  it  wave! 

Margaret  Long,  Houston,  Tex 

.  .  .  Your  editorial  re  Flag  Day  proved  quit 
correct.  Very  few  flags  were  displayel 
Some  people  who  are  wrought  up  abc-i 
Communism  failed  to  display  the  symb 
of  Americanism. 

I  placed  a  large  flag  across  the  front 
my  classroom.    I  was  surprised  to  have 
young  man  say,  "I  did  not  know  you  wei| 
in  politics,  what  office  are  you  out  for?" 

Eleanor  M.  DouGiir.RTJ 
Great  Falls,  Mon| 

...  I  was  much  interested  in  your 
waving  editorial.    However,   I  would  giv 
you  something  for  your  consideration  in  1 
matter  of  the  flag. 

Hawaii  is  expected  to  add  another  star  t 
the  flag.  Alaska  will  probably  be  admitte 
to  the  Union  a  couple  of  years  later.  Bring 
ing  both  in  at  the  same  time  would  be  to 
practical  for  Congress.  No  replacement  ol 
already  replaced  flags.  No  one  left  dan| 
gling.    Unthinkable. 

On  the  other  hand,  shall  we  replace  wor 
and  soiled  flags  or  make  them  do  anotl 
year  or  so  to  see  what  comes  of  this  ne 
state  business,  or  buy  new  ones  and  f 
ourselves  stuck  with  them  when  they 
come  a  couple  of  stars  short? 

Ken  Moore,  Santa  Maria,  i 

Artie's  Girl  Friend 

Editor:  Being  a  loyal  Tiger  fan  I  grea 
enjoyed  The  Kid  Right-Hander,  Is  This 
Year?,  about  Art  Houtteman  (June  1" 
Could  it  be,  however,  that  there  are  somel 
things  about  Artie  that  even  Tom  MeanyJ 
doesn't  know? 

On  page  47  he  said:  "Houtteman,  a  good-l 
looking  kid,  is  about  as  eligible  a  youngl 
bachelor  as  you'll  find  in  baseball.  But  there| 
are  no  signs  of  a  budding  romance." 

On  June  12th.  just  five  days  before  yourl 
magazine  is  dated,  a  picture  appeared  in  I 
the  Topeka  Daily  Capital  of  Art  and  his| 
fiancee,  Shelagh  Marie  Kelly. 

Bill  J.  Barnes,  Topeka,  Kans.| 


r  xf  ^  ;  j 
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Apparently  love  moves  faster  than  mag- 
azine deadlines  .  .   .  Artie  and   Shelagh 
at  Yankee  Stadium. 

Missing  Part 

Editor:   As  an  electrical  encineer  with  a 

hobby  of  working  with  watches  and  clocks, 
1  was  very  much  interested  in  The  Giant  Job 
of  Telling  Time  (June  17th). 

In  looking  at  the  excellent  X-ray  picture 
of  the  Hamilton  movement  I  noticed  that 
the  balance  wheel  has  a  balance  screw  miss- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  left  of  the  balance 
arm. 

This  out-of-poise  condition  would  cause 
the  watch  to  run  slow  when,  held  in  the  ver- 
tical position  during  the  first  12  hours  after 
full  winding. 

E.  K.  Kane,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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How  Atlas  can  help  you  enjoy  a  carefree  vacation 


1.  Planning  a  vacation  trip?  You'll  probably  enjoy  it  much  more  if  you 
visit  your  Atlas  dealer  before  you  start.  In  just  "one  stop"  you  can  have  the 
vital  points  shown  below  checked  on  your  car .  .  .  and  many  others  too. 


il  Filter.  When  you  change  oil, 
lew  Atlas  Micronic*  Oil  Filter 
It  keeps  oil  clean  and  f ree-flow- 
)rotects  against  engine-wear. 


O.    Fan  Belt.  Engine  damage  caused  by 
fan  belt  failure  can  run  as  high  as  $100. 
Replace  a  loose  or  frayed  belt  with  a 
tough,  snug-fitting  Atlas  Fan  Belt. 


4.   Windshield  Wiper  Blades  and  Arms. 
"See  for  Safety"  with  Atlas  Wrist 
Action  equipment.  Balanced  to  your 
motor  ...  "shaves"  windshields  clean. 


)ark  Plugs.  New  spark  plugs 
our  car  added  pep  and  power, 
je  to  Atlas  Champion  Spark  Plugs 
p  performance  and  economy. 

»T    OFF.       COPYRIGHT    1  9SO.    ATLAS   SUPPLY    COMPANY.   NtWARK    2.    N.  J. 


D.   There  are  more  than  50  Atlas 
automotive  products . . .  over  38,000  Atlas 
dealers  at  your  service  coast  to  coast 
and  in  Canada.  One's  always  nearby. 


ATLAS 

TIRES-BATTERIES 

ACCESSORIES 


7.    Like  Atlas  Batteries  and  Atlas  Tires, 
all  Atlas  products  are  quality  tested. 
See  your  local  Atlas  dealer. 

38,000  ATLAS  DEALERS 
SERVING  MOTORISTS  EVERYWHERE 


Awake  or  asleep  -FILM  is 
gluing  a£id  to  your  teeth ! 


Pepsodent  removes  FILM- 
helps  stop  tooth  decay ! 

Tooth  decay  is  formed  by  acid  that  film  holds  against  your 
teeth  — aeid  formed  by  the  action  of  mouth  bacteria  on  many 
foods  you  eat.  When  you  use  Pepsodent  Tooth  Paste  right  after 
eating,  it  helps  keep  acid  from  forming.  What's  more, 
IVpsodent  removes  dulling  stains  and  "bad  breath" 
germs  that  collect  in  film. 

FILM  NEVER  LETS  LP !  It's  forming  night  and  day  on 
everyone's  teeth.  Don't  neglect  it.  Always  brush  with  film-removing 
Pepsodent  right  after  eating  and  before  retiring.  No  other  tooth  paste 
can  duplicate  Pepsodent's  film-removing  formula.  No  other 
tooth  paste  contains  Iriurn*  or  Pepsodent's  gentle  polishing  agent. 

Don't  let  decay  start  in  your  mouth!  Use  Pepsodent  every 
day  — see  your  dentist  twice  a  year. 

YOU'LL  HAVE  BRIGHTER  TEETH  AND  CLEANER  BREATH  when  you 
fight  tooth  decay  with  film-removing  Pepsodent! 


CjrepcJjOcleriiF 


TOOTH        »    A    »    T     1 


ANOTHER  FINE  PRODUCT  OF  LEVER  BROTHERS  COMPANY 


•Irium  is  Pepsodent's  Registered 
Trade-Mark  lor  Purified  AIM  Sulfate. 


Keep  Up  with  the  Wbr/t 

BY  FUELING  FOSTER 


OTO   BY   CORS1N1 — STANDARD  Oil 


A  single  pipe  line  can  take  gasoline  and  kerosene  without  mixing 


Various  petroleum  products,  such  as 
gasoline,  kerosene  and  fuel  oil,  can  be 
pumped  successively  through  a  single 
pipe  line  with  little  mixing  occurring  be- 
tween them.  Today,  large  shipments  of 
these  products  are  transported  in  this 
way.  sometimes  with  several  of  the 
liquids  consigned  to  different  cities.  The 
progress  of  the  "train"  is  checked  and  re- 
layed by  stations  along  the  line  so  that 
each  engineer  awaiting  its  arrival  may  be 
informed,  an  hour  beforehand,  the  exact 
minute  that  he  is  to  open  and  close  his 
valves  to  remove  his  shipment. 


Reinhard  Heydrich,  Hitler's  Deputy 
Gestapo  Chief  who  was  so  despised  that 
he  should  have  been  protected  by  a  small 
army,  was  murdered  in  an  incredibly 
simple  manner  on  a  boulevard  in 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  on  the  after- 
noon of  May  27,  1942.  He  was  riding  in 
his  automobile  with  three  others'  when 
two  men  stepped  off  the  curb  and  or- 
dered his  driver  to  stop.  One  threw  a 
bomb  into  the  car  and  the  other  fired  his 
revolver  at  the  occupants;  and  then  both 
disappeared  and  were  never  captured. 
Enraged  by  the  killing,  the  Nazis  mas- 
sacred several  thousand  innocent  per- 
sons and  completely  obliterated  the 
nearby  village  of  Lidice.  They  leveled 
it  to  the  ground,  carted  off  the  rubble. 
replaced  it  with  new  topsoil,  and 
changed  the  course  of  a  river  and  the 
approaching  highways,  a  job  of  ven- 
geance which  required  800,000  man- 
hours  of  labor. 

*  +  • 

In  a  few  parts  of  west  Africa,  it  was  be- 
lieved, until  recently,  that  inanimate 
objects  had  souls.  Therefore,  natives, 
when  seeing  a  white  man  suddenly  drop 
dead  (from  a  heart  attack,  for  example) 
with  no  wound  on  his  body,  thought  that 
he  had  been  killed  by  the  ghost  of  an 
arrow  shot  by  the  ghost  of  its  owner. 

******* 

America's  first  major  kidnaping  was  that 
of  Charley  Ross,  aged  four,  who  was 
taken  from  his  home  in  Philadelphia  on 
July  1,  1874.  His  wealthy  father,  C.  K. 
Ross,  soon  received  a  note  from  the  kid- 
napers, stating  that  the  ransom  would  be 


$20,000,   that   instructions   for  its! 
ment    would    follow    and    that   hi 
would    be    killed    if   any    attempt 
made  to  trick  or  trap  them.    As  p 
the  ransom  seemed  morally  wrong 
overconscientious  Ross,  he  called 
police  and,  under  their  guidance,  oj 
negotiations  with  the  abductors, 
sequently,     three     appointments 
made  in  the  next  five  month-,  to 
and  pay  the  money  to  the  kidnaper 
they  did  not  appear,  having  Icarnec 
they  were  to  be  ambushed.    How 
the  boy   remained   unharmed,  but 
two  of  the  four  persons  involved  i 
crime  knew  his  whereabouts.    One 
the  individual  who  was  hiding  hirr 
whose  identity  was  never  learned, 
the  other  was  the  leader  of  the  gang 
was  shot  and  died  with  the  secret  di 
a  burglary  on  the  night  of  Decembc 
1874.   Although  the  search  for  the 
continued  for  20  years,  required  I 
500  journeys  and  cost  a  fortune,  no 
of  Charley  Ross  was  ever  found. 

********* 

Shortly    before    Christmas,    1929, 
men  began  to  drive  3,500  reindeer  1 
Elephant   Point.  Alaska,  to  Kittiga 
Canada,  a  distance  of  1,200  miles, 
herders  had  undertaken  the  job  belie 
it  would  be  simple  and  could  be  fini; 
within    18  months.    Instead,  it  requ 
five  years  of  superhuman  effort,  o\[ 
to  delays  caused  chiefly  by  storms 
stampedes.   Upon  arriving  at  its  desl 
tion,  the  herd  consisted  of  only  2 
reindeer — 400  of  the  original  3.500 
1,700  of  the  5.000  born  during  the  j. 
ney.   The  others  had  wandered  off. 
of  disease  or  been  killed  by  wolves 


********* 


n  of 


Three  centuries  ago,  the  ambition  i 
bust  gentlemen  was  to  become  "po 
in  potting"  and  win  a  drinking  ma 
being  inspired  by  a  royal  palace  gi 
in  Copenhagen,  who  had  conquered 
comers  and  was  known  as  the  Chami 
Drinker  of  Europe.  For  a  long  time 
had  been  considered  invincible  and 
body  had  dared  to  compete  with  I 
Then  one  day,  the  great  Dane  recei 
and  laughingly  accepted  a  challengi 
meet  an  inexperienced  contender  in  S 
land.  And  the  amateur  drank  him  in 
the  table  in  three  days  and  three  ■ 
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Some  day... to  far-distant  lands 


Within  recent  years.  Inco  research  men  have  developed  two  tough 
metals  that  help  make  jet  engines  practical  —  Nimonic  80  and 
Inconel  "X  ".  Both  are  alloys  of  Nickel. 


. . .  how  Nickel  helps  make  dreams  of  faster  and  faster  planes  come  true 


As  yet  ten-year-old  Tod  has  never  been  far 
from  home ...  on  his  own. 

"No  farther  than  a  whoop  'n'  a  holler,"  he 
says  wistfully. 

"But  some  day,"  this  fifth-grade  Marco  Polo 
promises  himself  dreamily,  "—some  day.  I'm 
gonna  take  off. 

"I'll  rly  to  Brazil,  to  Hong  Kong,  to  the  Congo, 
to  New  Zealand  . . .  everywhere. 

"And  I'll  fly  there  fast  — faster  than  fast— in  a 
jet  air  liner  that'll  get  me  there  and  back  before 
Mom  has  a  chance  to  worry." 

*  # 

Happy  landings.  Tod.  You're  dre.nning  in  the 
right  direction  — the  direction  Inco  researchers 
took  when  war  conditions  pointed  up  the  need 
for  jet  engines. 


Then  the  right  metal  for  jet  engines  just  didn't 
exist.  There  was  no  metal  that  would  hold  its 
strength,  hour  after  hour,  despite  white  hot 
blasts  .  . .  despite  terrific  stresses. 

Today,  there  are  several  such  metals  — high 
temperature  alloys  of  many  types,  all  containing 
Nickel  — and  two  of  them  are  Nimonic  80®  and 
Inconel  "X "®. 

These  two  are  products  of  Inco  research.  Both 
were  developed  after  years  of  exhaustive  search, 
after  experiments  with  hundreds  of  alloys. 

With  the  development  of  these  new  metals, 
jet  engines  became  a  practical  reality.  Giving 
Tod  . . .  and  you  .  . .  practical  reason  for  dream- 
ing of  journeys  by  jet  planes  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future! 

For  all  its  importance,  you  don't  see  the  Nickel 
in  a  jet  engine.  Nor  in  a  wristwatch,  a  toaster, 


a  thermostat.  You  don't  see  it  because  it's  inter- 
mixed with  other  metals  to  give  special  and 
useful  properties.  That's  why  Nickel  is  called 
"Your  Unseen  Friend.' 

Knoiv  more  about  "Your  Unseen 
Friend''—  more  about  Nickel's  discov- 
ery, bow  it  was  first  used,  how  it's  now 
used  to  make  things  easier  and  better  for 
you.  Read  "The  Romance  of  Nickel" 
—well-illustrated,  interesting,  informa- 
tive. For  your  free  copy,  write  Dept. 
264z,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

EMBLEM  OF  SERVICE 

A  Nickel 


e  1951).  TIN    Co. 


.Your  Unseen  Friend 


never  before-such   utility,  economy  and  comfort 


combined  in  one  family  car! 


-P^inoutlr^fW^Kf^ 


The  new  Plymouth  Special  Suburl  I 


It  rides  like  a  luxurious  Sedan,  with  the 
Air  Pillow  Ride,  and  natural -posture 
chair-height  seats  for  5  passengers. 


your  Handy-Andy — rea 


down,  forms   part   of  floor,   giving  full- 
width  space  almost  6  feet  long! 


It  has  an  all-metal  body,  with  42"  of 
cargo  space  behind  the  second  seat.  The 
spare  tire  is  hidden  in  a  floor  well. 


Here's  Plymouth's  new  kind  of  transportation  —  a  car 
that  handles  a  hundred  family  jobs  and  loves 

every  effortless  minute.  Actually,  this  new  Plymouth 
comes  in  two  models  — the  Suburban,  and  its 

country-club  cousin,  the  Special  Suburban.    Both 
have  the  same  smooth  ride,  the  same  short-turning 

radius,  the  same  all-around  utility  —  but  the 
Special  is  more  luxuriously  appointed,  inside  and  out. 

Then  add,  for  value,  Plymouth's  famous  engineering 
features,  including  Ignition  Key  Starting  .  .  . 

7.0  to  1  high-compression  engine  . .  .  pillowy 
Super-Cushion  Tires  . .  .  Safety-Rim  Wheels  that 

protect  in  case  of  blowouts.  And  the  price  is 
only  slightly  higher  than  for  a  Sedan. 

Your  nearby  Plymouth  dealer  ivants  you  to  see  and  drive 

the  Suburban  and  Special  Suburban.    Wonderful 

for  everyday  use,  or  as  an  economical  "second  car"! 


Available  in  10  handsome  colors 

Shore  Green,   Brunswick  Blue,   Channel  Green, 
Palm  Beige,  Salvador  Blue,  Trinidad  Brown, 
Rio  Maroon,  Peru  Gray,  Gaynor  Gray,  Jet  Black 

PLYMOUTH 


Plymouth  Special  Suburban — richly  upholstered  in 
cord.  Smartly  pleated  door  panels,  matching  trim,  ext 
appointments.  You'll  feel  proud  in  any  company. 

Plymouth  Suburban — upholsteredi  throughout  with  lusttm 
long-wearing  plastic.  You  can  wash  it  with  soap  and  wat( 
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TIN  NOTE  TO  EDITORS  --  ADVISORY  ONLY  —  NEWARK  N  J  --  HUGE  EXPLOSION  REPORTED  IN  LOWER  NEW  YORK 


HIROSHIMA,  U.S.A. 

Can  anything  be  done  about  it? 


rHE  hands  of  the  clock  on  the  south  wall  of 
Cooper  Union  stood  out  sharp  and  black 
against  the  worn  red  stone.  Thirteen  minutes 
fter  five.  The  time  was  visible  for  blocks  down 
le  Bowery,  for  the  afternoon  air  was  left  astonish- 
hgly  clear  by  the  thundershower  that  had  just 
iassed.  Dark  gray  curtains  of  storm  still  ruffled 
he  upper  sky,  but  broad  hot  shafts  of  midsummer 
;un  were  driving  through  the  lower  windows  of 
(he  west,  making  the  sidewalks  shimmer  and  stink 
beneath  their  burden  of  the  misadventures  of  Mon- 
lay  night's  derelicts. 

Slowly  wakening  to  the  presence  of  Tuesday, 
without  yet  being  aware  that  it  was  two-thirds 
gone,  these  unhappy  creatures  drifted  along  the 
>avement,  listlessly  exchanging  powerful 
justs  of  rum  and  gin,  each  too  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  mechanics  of  his  personal 
lavigation  to  concern  himself  with  any  of 
he  others  unless  they  threatened  his  im- 
nediate  right  of  way. 

Taking  infinite  care  not  to  invade  any 
)f  these  private  lanes  of  loneliness,  a  tall 
listinguished  grayhead  threaded  his  way 
iouth  from  Fred  Bunz's  green-and- white 
ruick-lunch  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Houston  Street.  "Mr.  F.,"  as  he  was  af- 
fectionately known  to  Bunz's  waiters,  had 
mjoyed  an  excellent  day.  The  afternoon 
nail  had  brought  a  fat  check  from  Cali- 
:ornia  for  the  hotel  job  he  had  recently  fin- 
shed  in  Monterey.  He  had  drunk  a  toast 
o  himself  with  the  coffee  he'd  ordered  to 
vash  down  one  of  Bunz's  delicious  cakes. 

Life,  "Mr.  F."  thought,  was  good;  if 
)nly  there  would  soon  be  relief  from  this 
Miserable  heat!  He  was  reaching  his  right 
land  upward  to  wipe  his  forehead  with  his 
landkerchief  when  the  heavens  above  him 
Hirst  wide  open  with  a  blinding  flash. 

All  that  was  left  of  "Mr.  F.,"  when  they 
■eached  the  spot  weeks  afterward  and 
:lcarcd  away  the  wreckage  of  the  El's 
itccl  frame  and  the  rubble  of  the  Uncle 
5am  House,  the  barber  school,  the 
headquarters  of  the  National  Chinese 
Seamen  Union,  and  the  shop  which  adver- 
ised  BLACK  EYES  MADE  NATU- 
RAL—  \5<£.  was  a  shadow  burned  into  the 
Jracked  and  chipped  concrete  ...  a  radi- 
int  heat  etching  of  a  man  in  the  act  of 
wiping  his  brow. 


By  JOHN  LEAR 


Ten  miles  away,  bathers  at  Coney  Island  saw 
the  flash  and  mistook  it  for  a  lightning  bolt.  Eight 
miles  in  the  opposite  direction,  a  Bronx  housewife 
went  to  the  kitchen  window  to  see  what  caused  the 
light;  on  the  way,  the  windowpane  came  to  meet 
her,  in  thousands  of  slashing  bits.  Noticing  that 
she  was  bleeding,  she  fainted. 

Across  the  Hudson  River,  in  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  a  part-time  maid  was  hanging  up  clothes  in 
her  employer's  backyard;  a  sudden  smell  of  scorch- 
ing twitched  her  nose,  and  the  blue  stripes  disap- 
peared from  the  shirts  on  the  line — color,  cloth 
and  all.  In  Battery  Park,  at  the  southern  tip  of 
Manhattan  Island,  a  dozing  sailor,  roused  by  a 
stinging  warmth   on   the   back  of  his   neck,   was 


Till-;   STORY  of  this  STORY 

For  five  years  now  the  world  has  lived  with  the  dreadful  knowl- 
edge that  atomic  warfare  is  possible.  Since  last  September,  when  the 
President  announced  publicly  that  the  Russians  too  had  produced 
an  atomic  explosion,  this  nation  has  lived  face  to  face  with  the  terri- 
fying realization  that  an  attack  with  atomic  weapons  could  be  made 
against  us.  But,  until  now,  no  responsible  voice  has  evaluated  the 
problem  constructively,  in  words  everybody  can  understand.  This 
article  pei  forms  that  service.  Collier's  gives  it  more  than  customary 
space  in  the  conviction  that,  when  the  danger  is  delineated  and  the 
means  to  combat  it  effectively  is  made  clear,  democracy  will  have 
an  infinitely  stronger  chance  to  survive. 

The  opening  account  of  an  A-bombing  of  Manhattan  Island 
may  seem  highly  imaginative.  Actually,  little  of  it  is  invention.  Inci- 
dents are  related  in  circumstances  identical  with  or  extremely  close 
to  those  which  really  happened  elsewhere  in  World  War  II.  Property 
damage  is  described  as  it  occurred  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  with 
allowance  for  differences  between  Oriental  and  Occidental  standards 
of  building.  Death  and  injury  were  computed  by  correlating  Census 
Bureau  figures  on  population  of  particular  sections  of  New  York 
with  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  U.S.  Strategic  Bombing 
Survey  data  on  the  two  A-bombs  that  fell  on  Japan.  Every  place 
and  name  used  is  real. 

Associate  Editor  John  Lear  spent  more  than  three  months  in  re- 
searching, organizing  and  writing  the  piece.  He  interviewed  officials 
of  the  National  Security  Resources  Board,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Defense  Department;  experts  on  nuclear  physics,  en- 
gineering, construction,  fire  and  police  methods,  traffic,  and  atomic 
medicine.  He  attended  Civil  Defense  School  in  England  in  company 
with  Garrett  Underhill,  wartime  chief  editor,  Military  Intelligence 
Service,  U.S.  War  Department  General  Staff,  who  advised  on  mili- 
tary questions.  For  technical  double-checking,  he  relied  on  special 
studies  by  Worthen  Paxton,  an  outstanding  research  engineer. 

The  Editor 
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startled  by  the  sight  of  a  wind-blown  scrap  of 
paper  turning  black  and  dissolving  into  ashes.  In 
another  moment,  he  was  flat  on  his  back  on  the 
sidewalk,  terrified  by  the  crash  of  trees  being 
stripped  of  their  branches. 

Not  a  blade  of  grass  stirred  on  the  wide  center 
lawn  of  Ebbets  Field  as  Duke  Snider  raced  to  get 
under  the  ball.  A  long  drive  from  Stan  Musial's 
bat,  it  could  mean  the  end  of  a  heart-pounding 
game,  for  the  score  was  2-2  in  the  opening  of  the 
twelfth.  A  heavy  sigh  of  relief  welled  up  from  the 
Brooklyn  stands  as  Duke  reached  out  his  glove. 

Scorekeepers  argued  a  long  time  over  what  hap- 
pened next.  Duke  swore  that  the  ball  swerved  to 
one  side.  Fans  had  felt  an  eerie  wind  ruffle  their 
programs  in  one  swift  motion  just  as  Snider 
missed  the  catch.  But  only  one  person 
in  the  ball  park  knew  the  truth  almost  im- 
mediately. He  was  Tom  McKee,  the 
little  gray-haired  man  who  retrieves  foul 
balls  on  the  Dodgers'  roof. 

McKee  was  standing  with  his  back  to- 
ward Manhattan  when  he  saw  the  sky- 
light up  and  heard  a  roar  like  an  express 
train.  He  turned  instinctively.  A  great 
sphere  of  white  fluff  hung  over  the  lower 
East  Side.  The  fluff  melted  as  he  watched, 
giving  forth  a  fiery  ball  which  rose  and 
grew  until  its  fearful  flame  spanned  a 
quarter  mile  of  space.  The  incandescence 
of  it  blotted  out  his  sight,  and  he  groped 
for  the  ladder  that  would  take  him'to  the 
ground.  To  reporters  who  queried  htm 
later,  he  described  his  incredulity: 

"It  was  as  though  the  Recording  Angel 
had  grown  tired  of  writing  down  the  evil 
that  men  do,  and  had  decided  to  shorten 
his  work  by  taking  flashlight  pictures  of 
the  whole  universe  at  once." 

Millions  of  people,  scattered  over  thou- 
sands of  miles,  knew  that  an  awesome 
thing  had  taken  place.  All  over  the  country 
radios  went  dead  in  the  midst  of  network 
broadcasts  and  did  not  return  to  the  air 
for  hours.  Long-distance  telephone  calls 
were  cut  with  sentences  dangling.  Seismo- 
graphs at  several  universities  registered 
an  earthquake.  On  Manhattan  Island 
itself,  policemen  sat  in  their  squad  cars 
and  wondered  at  the  long  silence  from 
headquarters.  Fire  Dispatcher  Roger 
Carmody  counted  the  lights  that  sprang 
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CITY.   IMMEDIATE  CONFIRMATION  UNAVAILABLE.   WIRE  CONNECTIONS  WITH  MANHATTAN  ARE  DOWN.    NEW  Y 


' 


'A  cloud  of  black  grime  masked  the  lower  city 


Where  100,000  people  had  lived — in  an  area  roughly  fifteen  blocks  lonj 


up  simultaneously  on  his  switchboard  in  Central 
Park  and  saw  at  once  that  whatever  it  was  had 
knocked  out  alarm  boxes  from  Twentieth  Street 
south  to  Brooklyn  Bridge,  all  the  way  from  the 
Hudson  to  the  East  River.  Yet  no  one  was  in  a 
position  to  identify  the  thing  until  a  newspaperman 
looked  out  a  window  of  his  fourteenth-floor  apart- 
ment in  Peter  Cooper  Village  and  shouted: 

"A-bomb!" 

Oddly  enough,  the  newsman's  name  was  also 
McKee.  John  McKee,  of  The  Associated  Press 
Tuesday  was  one  of  his  two  days  off  and  he  had 
spent  the  afternoon  visiting  his  mother,  who  had 
been  Bess  Truman's  music  teacher  years  ago  in 
Kansas  City.  Back  home  at  five  o'clock,  he  had 
lain  down  for  a  short  nap,  taking  off  only  his  tie 
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and  shoes.  Less  than  14  minutes  later,  the  window 
above  his  bed  caved  in  with  a  jarring  crash,  fol- 
lowed by  a  hurricane  wind  that  lashed  the  Venetian 
blind  straight  out  into  the  room.  Javelins  of  jagged 
glass  rained  over  him  and  buried  themselves  in 
the  opposite  wall. 

"What  on  earth  was  that,  dear?"  his  wife.  Mar- 
garet, called  from  the  shower  bath.  Then,  "Why, 
isn't  that  funny?    The  water's  off!" 

McKee  sat  up  and  gingerly  lowered  his  feet  into 
his  slippers.  He  waded  through  the  litter  of  glass 
and  plaster  on  the  floor  until  he  reached  the  win- 
dow, which  faced  southwest.  There  he  felt  as 
exposed  as  a  fish  in  a  bowl,  for  the  brick  facing  on 
the  top  floors  of  the  building  had  been  fleshed  from 
the  steel  frame. 


The  apartments  of  Stuyvesant  Town,  across  the 
street  and  six  blocks  south  of  that,  were  even 
harder  hit.  He  could  see  frightened  families  inch- 
ing their  way  along  the  sagging  floor  slabs  toward 
the  steel  stairways.  Babies  were  wailing,  women 
were  screaming,  and  here  and  there  men's  voices 
rose  in  a  babel  of  confusion.  With  a  roar  that 
rattled  the  neighborhood,  two  huge  gas  tanks  down 
the  river  threw  up  flame  like  Roman  candles. 
Across  the  river,  on  Newtown  Creek,  great  piles  of 
lumber  were  burning.  But  it  was  over  the  rooftops, 
far  down  in  the  direction  of  Chinatown,  that  he 
saw  the  worst  of  the  disaster. 

Great  waves  of  purple  and  pinkish  brown  bil- 
lowed across  the  city.  Hundreds  of  "feet  high,  they 
surged  up  like  an  angry  sea;  the  powdered  ruins  of 
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IT  WILL  FILE  FROM  HERE  SHORTLY.  .  .  BULLETIN  --  HOBOKEN  N  J  -  DOCK  WORKERS  ON  THE  NEW  JERSEY 


blocks  across-there  was  now  an  ugly  brown-red  scar Beyond  the  rim  of  the  scar,  thousands  of  fires  were  lighted 


thousands  of  brownstone  tenements.  And  beneath 
and  beyond  the  waves  glowed  the  ominous  red  of 
fire. 

McKee  picked  up  the  telephone.  It  was  dead. 
He  ran  out  into  the  hall  and  punched  the  elevator 
button.  The  cars  were  stuck;  the  emergency 
alarm  was  beginning  to  clang.  He  hurried  down- 
stairs, flight  after  flight,  crossed  the  debris-littered 
Peter  Cooper  grounds  to  Twenty-third  Street. 
There  he  hailed  a  taxicab. 

Within  a  block  and  a  half,  the  cab  was  stuck  in 
traffic.  All  the  signal  lights  were  out.  Nothing 
was  moving.  McKee  paid  the  cabby  ami  raced 
to  the  Lexington  Avenue  subway.  Its  platforms 
were  packed  with  people,  some  cringing  against 
the  walls,  others  pushing  and  shoving.    Some  were 


burned  so  badly  their  skin  came  off  in  shreds. 
Others  were  vomiting. 

Out  of  breath,  his  heart  thumping,  McKee 
pushed  his  way  on  foot  to  the  AP  office  at  Rocke- 
feller Plaza  and  Fifty-first  Street.  En  route,  he 
passed  fire  engines,  ambulances,  Red  Cross  blood- 
mobiles  and  police  emergency  cars,  all  headed  for 
the  trouble  zone,  all  paralyzed  by  the  traffic  stall. 

When  he  finally  reached  his  desk,  McKee  dis- 
covered that  the  AP  had  been  paralyzed,  too,  for 
the  first  time  in  its  long,  efficient  existence.  The 
teletypes  on  the  trunk  wires  were  knocked  out. 
Except  for  crack  war  correspondents  like  Hal 
Boyle,  who  stayed  behind  to  cover  the  story.  News 
Editor  Paul  Nickelson  moved  his  New  York  staff 
to  Newark,  by-passing  New  York  on  the  circuits 


linking  New  England  and  New  York  State  to  the 
West  and  South.    The  first  item  filed  read  simply : 

BULLETIN 
(NR)  New  York — (AP) — An  A-bomb  fell  on  the 
lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan  Island  at  5:13  P.M. 
(edt)    today — across    the    East    River    from    the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

International  News  Service  and  United  Press, 
having  the  same  wire  facilities,  were  as  embarrassed 
as  the  AP.  All  the  big  metropolitan  newspapers, 
which  serve  as  their  eyes  anil  ears  in  New  York, 
had  their  office  windows  smashed.  The  Journal 
was  knocked  out  entirely.  News  coverage  by  the 
others  was  crippled  by  the  fact  that  16  telephone 
exchanges  were  out,  their  200,000  phones  useless: 
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PAINTING  BY  CHESLEY  BONESTELL 


SIDE  OF  THE  HUDSON  RIVER  THIS  AFTERNOON  REPORTED  A  THUNDEROUS  EXPLOSION  IN  THE  DIRECTION  OF 


NEI 


THEY  SAID  THEY  SAW  A  TREMENDOUS  BALL  OF  FIRE  RISING  INTO  THE  SKY  .  .  .  BULLETIN  —  WITH  HOBOKEN 


<il 


Wind  that  followed  the  bomb  blast  hit  Brooklyn  Bridge  at  150  miles  an  hour  and  the  floor  blew  down  into  the  waters  of  the  East  River 


the  distant  details  came  in  first,  mostly  from  radio  hams.  Windows  were 
broken  as  far  out  as  Canarsie  and  Bay  Ridge  in  Brooklyn;  Jackson  Heights, 
Long  Island  City  and  Forest  Hills  in  Queens;  the  lower  Bronx;  north  on  Man- 
hattan to  149th  Street;  and  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson  to  the  fringes  of 
Newark.  Closer  to  the  center  of  the  explosion,  there  was  silence.  More 
than  an  hour  passed  before  any  of  the  major  facts  were  known. 

Aerial  reconnaissance  was  impractical  immediately  after  the  blast  because 
of  the  cloud  of  black  grime  that  masked  the  lower  city.  Even  after  that 
cleared,  it  was  only  possible  for  the  police  helicopter  squad  to  get  a  numb 
impression  of  devastation.  Streets  could  not  be  seen  plainly.  Many  were 
blotted  out  entirely.  In  an  area  roughly  15  blocks  long  and  20  blocks  across 
— from  Canal  Street  north  to  Tenth  and  from  Avenue  B  to  Sullivan  Street — 
where  100,000  people  had  lived — there  was  now  an  ugly  brown-red  scar. 
A  monstrous  scab  defiling  the  earth.  Somewhere  in  it,  New  York  police 
headquarters,  Wanamaker's  store,  the  pushcart  market  of  Orchard  Street, 
historic  St.  Mark's-in-the-Bouwerie  and  the  famous  arch  of  Washington 
Square  were  flattened  beyond  recognition. 

Rising  gradually  outward  from  this  utter  ruin,  in  the  approximate  shape 
of  a  round  soup  dish,  was  all  that  was  left  of  Manhattan  between  Thirty- 
eighth  Street  and  Battery  Park.  The  dish  had  two  intermediate  indentations, 
marked  by  ridges  of  rubble,  the  lowermost  swinging  from  Twentieth  Street 
to  City  Hall,  the  upper  one  curving  around  the  horizon  from  Wall  Street  to 
the  Empire  State  Building,  which  stared  down  at  the  shambles  through  pane- 
less  windows,  like  a  fighting  colossus  with  his  eyes  blacked  and  all  his  teeth 
knocked  out. 

At  the  center  of  the  dish,  embossed  in  macabre  design,  the  Third  Avenue 
El  lay  flattened  along  the  Bowery  with  the  bare  steel  chassis  of  two  wrecked 
trains  in  symmetrical  kinks  at  the  intersection  of  Houston  Street. 

That  much  was  visible.  Beyond  the  perception  of  the  flying  policemen 
was  an  agonized  welter  of  suffering.  And  the  tragedy  grew  as  they  hovered 
above  it.  From  the  rim  of  the  dead  scar  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  first  rising 
circle  of  splintered  buildings,  thousands  of  fires  were  lighted.  Smaller  blazes. 
farther  apart,  dotted  the  city  between  Flatbush  (Continued  on  page  60) 


The  Woolworth  Building's  tower 
(left)  was  denuded  and  it  bent 
toward  Battery  Place  as  molten 
tracery  illuminated  the  heavens 


In  Washington  Square  the  fa- 
mous arch  was  completely  de- 
stroyed and  the  south  facade  of 
No.  1  Fifth  Avenue  was  torn  off 
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PAINTINGS  BY  BIRNEY  LETTICK 


■ 


—  JERSEY  CITY,  N.J.  --  PIERS  ON  THE  JERSEY  SHORE  OF  THE  HUDSON  CAUGHT  FIRE  ABOUT  5.15  PM  TODA 
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HIROSHIMA,  U.S.A. 


Something  CAN  be  done  about  i 


THE  murk  of  secrecy  which  obscures  the  facts 
about  atomic  explosions  extends  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  It  burbles  across 
the  Atlantic  and  over  the  shores  of  the  British  Isles. 
But  the  English  people,  a  stubborn  race,  with  the 
advantage  of  being  accustomed  to  London's  fog, 
insist  on  peering  through  the  gloom  and  trying  to 
distinguish  all  they  can  among  the  vague  shapes 
they  see. 

Imperfect  though  it  must  be  under  the  circum- 
stances, their  perception  is  remarkable.  On  it,  they 
have  built  the  study  of  atomic  defense  as  a  science. 
Their  Home  Office  Civil  Defense  School  is  the  only 
institution  of  its  kind  on  earth. 

Collier's  sent  me  to  this  school  in  the  early  days 
of  April.  I  was  the  first  American  to  attend  its 
classes.  I  studied  the  atomic  phases  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "general  instructors  course"  in  com- 
pany with  3 1  professional  fire  fighters  from  Liver- 
pool, Newcastle,  Glasgow  and  smaller  cities  of 
England  and  Scotland.  I  crawled  through  the 
ruins  of  demolished  buildings  and  got  a  worm's- 
eye  view  of  the  rescue  training  of  men  from  the 
Admiralty,  the  Air  Ministry  and  the  War  Office.  I 
followed  one  alumnus  of  the  school  to  Winchester, 
ancient  capital  of  Britain,  and  watched  him  plan 
defenses  for  the  vital  docks  of  Portsmouth.  I  found 
another  alumnus  in  Birmingham,  John  Bull's  great- 
est industrial  center,  and  went  with  him  to  night- 
school  classes  in  Civil  Defense  for  workingmen. 
At  the  end  of  the  month,  I  came  home  with  these 
encouraging  lessons: 

1.  From  their  own  and  German  experience  with 
incendiaries,  high-explosive  blockbusters,  fly 
bombs  and  rockets  in  World  War  II — plus  what 
they  know  to  have  happened  in  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki — the  British  believe  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
vent 75  per  cent  or  more  of  the  death,  injury  and 
horror  the  A-bombs  wrought  in  Japan. 

2.  To  do  this,  they  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  set  up  a  "garrison  state"  or  any  other  type  of 
dictatorship. 

3.  Nor  do  they  think  we  need  tear  our  cities  apart 
overnight,  scatter  the  pieces  and  bury  them  in 
caves. 

4.  The  simple  essentials  they  prescribe — and  for 
these  they  offer  no  substitutes — are  a  dependable 
warning  signal  of  enemy  approach,  properly  con- 
structed shelters  to  house  people  during  attack,  and 
an  understanding  by  everyone  that  the  only  promis- 
ing chance  of  survival  lies  in  heading  for  shelter  at 
the  first  note  of  warning. 

I  first  heard  these  teachings  in  an  old  English 
country  mansion,  deep  within  the  gates  of  a  Vic- 
torian estate,  two  miles  from  Easingwold.  a  village 
north  of  York.  In  the  beginning,  they  sounded  too 
ridiculously  easy  to  be  true.  I  suspected  them  of 
being  psychological  illusions,  born,  like  the  ivy 
climbing  outside  my  room,  of  the  atmosphere  of 
ease  and  luxury  which  steeped  the  school.  For  the 
dormitory  had  hand-painted  posies  on  the  porcelain 
doorknobs  and  the  staircases  were  paneled  in  rich 
brown  oak.  Yew  hedges  paraded  in  stately  files 
across  the  lawn  beneath  my  window,  sculptured  in 
the  shape  of  squirrels,  peacocks,  pheasants,  fleurs- 
de-lis  and  royal  crowns.  Rabbits  hopped  among 
the  trees  by  day,  sleepy  birds  chittered  at  my  light 
at  night,  and  the  stationery  on  the  writing  desks  in 
the  spacious  library  bore  the  pastoral-sounding 
name:    "The  Hawkhills." 

In  such  surroundings,  the  natural  inclination  was 
to  sink  into  a  deep  cushioned  chair,  lean  far  back 
and  dream.    But  a  pleasantly  determined  matron 


kept  waking  me  at  seven  o'clock  every  morning  to 
have  a  cup  of  tea,  and  an  impatient  Scot  who  had 
run  the  fire  department  in  Singapore  kept  hustling 
me  in  and  out  of  class  and  about  the  meticulously 
landscaped  grounds.  He  habitually  wore  denims 
topped  by  a  parka-hooded  coat,  as  though  in  re- 
sponse to  an  endless  series  of  general  alarms. 

Under  these  insistent  proddings,  my  education 
proceeded,  with  the  result  that  the  lessons  which  at 
first  had  sounded  easy  gradually  turned  out  not  to 
be  easy  at  all.  And  the  more  I  studied,  the  more 
questions  rose  in  my  mind.  The  questions,  how- 
ever, were  practical,  everyday  ones  quite  within  the 
realm  of  ordinary  human  experience,  answerable 
without  the  aid  of  an  atom  smasher,  a  mechanical 
brain,  or  even  a  slide  rule. 

How  can  people  be  aroused  to  the  presence  of 
distant  danger?  What  is  the  most  effective  way  to 
muster  men?  To  raise  money?  Where  should 
shelters  be  built?  What  use  could  be  made  of 
them  during  peace? 

None  of  my  instructors  had  the  final  answers. 
But  they  did  have  ideas.  The  practicality  of  their 
thinking  made  their  classes  a  profound  relief  from 
the  mysterious  mumbo  jumbo  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  pseudoscientific  bureaucrats  have 
been  scaring  common  people  silly  for  five  years 
with  long  equation-studded  wrangles  over  how 
radioactive  you  are  likely  to  get  if  you  come  within 
mumble  feet  of  the  point  where  an  A-bomb  ex- 
plodes. 

Mingled  with  my  sense  of  relief  was  considerable 
shock.  The  logic  of  the  British  principles  of  atomic 
defense  was  unassailable.  Except  for  unpredicta- 
ble freaks  of  chance,  everyone  caught  in  the  open 
within  half  a  mile  of  a  bomb  burst  was  doomed 
to  die  from  an  instantaneous  flash  of  gamma  rays. 
No  one  had  any  possible  means  of  knowing 
whether,  at  the  moment  a  bomb  exploded,  he 
might  be  within  that  fatal  circle  of  earth.  So  the 
only  intelligent  action  was  to  find  cover  before  the 
explosion. 

Why  did  I  have  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  find  this 
simple,  sane  perspective?  Why  had  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board  at  home  concentrated 
its  meager  defense  training  in  courses  on  how  to 
use  Geiger  counters  to  locate  leftover  bomb  frag- 
ments, giving  no  attention  to  shelters  in  which  peo- 
ple might  survive  attack  long  enough  to  employ  the 
counters? 

For  patriotic  reasons,  I  was  too  embarrassed  to 
ask  these  questions  of  the  British.  But  one  of  my  in- 
structors unwittingly  volunteered  an  answer. 

A  Monster  of  Our  Own  Creation 

"Do  you  think,"  he  asked  me  at  lunch  one  day 
at  the  faculty  table,  adjusting  his  monocle  slightly 
.to  cover  the  finesse  of  his  query,  "that  when  your 
people  had  the  bomb  to  yourselves  you  did  every- 
thing you  could  to  give  the  impression  that  there 
was  absolutely  no  defense  against  it?" 

There  seemed  no  doubt  about  that. 

"And,"  he  continued,  raising  his  eyebrows  and 
letting  the  monocle  fall  to  the  end  of  its  black  cord 
on  his  waistcoat,  "now  that  the  Russians  have  the 
bomb  is  it  difficult  to  change  the  impression  you 
succeeded  in  creating?" 

Again  there  seemed  but  one  reply. 

"Well,  you  see,"  he  concluded,  "we  never  had 
the  bomb  to  ourselves  over  here.  So  we  did  the 
sensible  thing,  in  the  circumstances.  We  tried  to 
evaluate  it  objectively  as  a  weapon." 
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My  immediate  reaction  was  to  resent  wha 
sounded  suspiciously  like  condescension  and  sec 
ond  guessing.  But  I  later  learned  that  the  recoril 
bore  him  out.  As  far  back  as  1946.  while  we  (al 
foreigners  saw  us)  were  boasting  of  our  power  tl 
destroy,  the  British  mission  to  Hiroshima  anJ 
Nagasaki  published  a  report  which  soberly  exl 
amined  not  what  England  could  do  to  others  witrT 
the  A-bomb  but  what  the  A-bomb  could  do  t<| 
England. 

This  mission  devoted  its  major  energies  to  transi 
lating  the  bomb's  effects,  as  visited  on  two  Orienta'l 
cities,  into  terms  of  Western  civilization. 

If  an  A-bomb  should   fall  on   an   unpreparec  k 
British  city,  the  report  estimated.  50.000  perser 
probably  would  be  killed,  10,000  homes  would  befl 
destroyed   completely,    20,000   homes   would   befl 
wrecked  beyond  repair,  35,000  homes  could  not 
be  lived  in  again  until  major  repairs  were  made, 
and  100,000  homes  would  suffer  minor  damage. 

Hopeful  Aspects  of  a  Tragic  Scene 

That  was  a  bitter  pill  for  any  people  to  swallow. 
Naturally,  the  mission  applied  all  the  sugar  coating 
it  could  to  sweeten  the  pill.  It  pointed  out  that  rein- 
forced concrete  buildings  of  modern  construction 
stood  up  well,  although  their  interiors  were  gutted 
by  fire  after  the  blast  smashed  the  windows.  Steel- 
framed  office  and  residential  buildings  fared  some- 
what less  impressively,  but  remained  as  salvageable 
shells. 

The  really  hopeful  item,  however,  was  the  sur- 
vival— within  300  feet  of  ground  zero — of  air-raid 
shelters  of  a  design  far  more  primitive  and  weak 
than  the  steel  arches  British  families  planted  in 
their  back  yards  to  serve  as  refuge  from  attack  in 
World  War  II. 

Around  this  tiny  nub  of  safety  (one  of  these 
steel  arches,  known  as  an  "Anderson,"  is  only  six 
feet  high  and  four  and  a  half  feet  wide)  the  Civil 
Defense  schools  have  built  convincingly.  By  piling 
three  feet  of  earth  over  an  Anderson  shelter,  they 
calculate,  such  a  simple  steel  cellar  can  be  made 
to  protect  its  occupants  effectively  from  all  three  of 
the  A-bomb's  killing  effects. 

The  heat  flash,  which  strikes  in  straight  lines  out- 
ward in  all  directions  from  the  bomb  explosion  and 
is  gone  in  a  fraction  of  a  second,  may  scorch  the 
earth.     But  it  will  stop  there. 

The  gamma  rays,  which  also  strike  in  straight 
lines  and  do  most  of  their  killing  in  the  first  second 
after  the  explosion  or  not  at  all,  may  penetrate  the 
earthen  cover.  But  they  will  be  too  weak  after  that 
to  cause  any  serious  trouble. 

The  blast  wave,  which  dissipates  its  smashing 
power  in  ten  seconds,  will  either  blow  over  harm- 
lessly or  perhaps  sneak  in  at  an  angle  and  tumble 
the  occupants  about.  In  either  event,  the  result 
isn't  likely  to  be  grave. 

Fire,  set  directly  by  the  flash  of  radiant  heat  orj 
started  afterward  by  short  circuits  or  escaping  gas 
in  surrounding  homes  wrecked  by  the  blast,  is  the 
one  danger  those  who  emerge  from  shelter  un- 
scathed can  reasonably  expect  to  meet.  At  that 
point,  rescue  crews  will  be  in  motion  and  survivors 
will  have  two  to  three  hours  grace  before  the  fires 
rage  out  of  control.  If  enough  survivors  choose  to 
fight  the  fires  while  they  are  small,  an  unmanageable 
conflagration  may  never  develop.  No  one  knows 
about  this  for  certain,  because  no  one  yet  has  ex-  I 
perienccd  it. 

Anyhow,  there  will  be  (Continued  on  page  64) 


iBomh  victims  are  faked  convincingly  at  the  Hawkhills,         England's  rescue  crew  trainees  at  the  Hawkhills  school  learn  to  save  A-bomb  casualties 
(technical  training  school  near  Easingwold,  Yorkshire         by  burrowing  through  the  ruins  and  the  rubble  of  a  painstakingly  designed  mock  village 

Debris-littered  streets  are  outdoor  classrooms  for  A-bomb  aid  workers  at  the  Hawkhills.     Lashed  to  a  stretcher,  a  "casualty"  is  moved  to  safety 
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Kith  and  Kin 


By  JOHN  L.  SINCLAIR 

Love  ine,  love  my  poor  relations.  That's  what  Virgie 
demanded  of  Orville.  But  who  could  love  a  shiftless, 
thieving  pack  of  spongers  like  Sug  and  his  family? 


EVERY  human  being,  once  in  so  often,  ge, 
the  feel  of  misery  deep  within  his  frame  J 
hide  and  ribs.  It's  a  bug  that  bites  harii 
makes  a  body  sorry  for  his  lot  and  hanker  to  b 
something  he  isn't.  Orville  Winkler  was  deep  in  th 
sinkhole  of  woe  that  day  he  rode  his  cultivate 
down  the  corn  rows  of  his  dry-land  homestead  oi 
the  starchy  flats  of  Star  Valley.  He  was  a  m;t 
full  of  cuss-thoughts  sure  enough — sorely  grieve' 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  just  inherited  thre 
thousand  dollars  from  his  recently  deceased  Unci 
Melvin. 

Why? 

Because  Orville  didn't  relish  sitting  behind  mule 
and  everlastingly  getting  a  fair  view  of  the  drag 
end  of  them;  he  hated  to  hear  that  no-account  dir 
go  scrunch  under  his  seat  as  the  sweeps  of  the  culti 
vator  chewed  it  up.  He  didn't  crave  to  simply  man 
ufacture  corn  just  to  feed  to  hungry  hogs  am 
poultry;  and  he  was  sick  to  death  of  eating  con 
bread,  fried  chicken  and  pork-middling  himself  I 
even  though  Virgie,  his  wife,  was  a  good  cook  anc 
all  his  six  kids  had  healthy  appetites.  In  fact.  Or 
ville  didn't  think  sweetly  of  a  farmer's  life  at  all 

"Then  what  in  this  weary  world,"  folks  withjl 
sound  reasoning  would  naturally  crave  to  know 
'"does  that  man  Orville  Winkler  want?" 

Well,  Orville  himself  could  tell  them  what  he 
didn't  want;  say  truthfully  that  he  could  do  without 
farm,  cultivator  and  mules — of  any  acreage,  make 
or  breed.  And  he  could  let  them  know  that  he 
wanted  to  be  a  high-mogul  businessman,  to  sit  at  a, 
big  shiny  desk  in  a  city  office,  to  smoke  a  long 


Jigar  while  he  considered  important  business;  to 
a  good-looking  redheaded  stenographer  push 
juttons  on  her  typewriter  every  time  he  told 
to  do  so.   That's  what  Orville  did  want  for  a 

'as  Orville  covetous?"  the  folks  would  wonder, 
id  he  crave  in  his  mind  the  position  of  any  one 
lan  now  living  on  the  crust  of  the  earth?" 
You  bet! 

jj  Because  the  feller  Orville  envied  most  was  none 
Sther  than  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Washing- 
on,  DC. 
There,  thought  Orville  to  himself,  is  a  man  with 
| ft  real  job,  who  don't  boss  mules — only  stenogra- 
phers. 

'  While  the  sweeps  cut  up  the  dirt  under  Orville's 
Cultivator  he'd  get  to  thinking  on  what  a  good  time 
ne'd  have  in  Washington  if  he  were  Secretary  of 
IVgriculture.  How  he'd  say,  "Good  mornin',  good- 
lookin',"  to  his  redheaded  stenographer  when  he'd 
pang  up  his  hat  on  entering  the  office;  and  how  the 
redhead  would  say  politely,  "Good  morning.  Sec- 
retary Winkler.  The  President  just  came  in  to  say 
now  he  had  big  business  that  needs  your  advice.  The 
farmers  of  North  Dakota  want  you  to  tell  'em  how 
to  raise  hogs." 

In  his  daydream  Orville  would  see  himself  stand- 
ing there  pulling  at  his  goatee — because  if  he  had 
[that  kind  of  an  important  job  he'd  wear  a  goatee — 
end  he'd  consider  hard,  like  the  taxpayers  aimed 
'for  him  to  do.  "The  hogs  can  wait,"  Orville  would 
[finally  say  to  his  redhead,  "  'cause  what  we  need  to 
know  right  now  is  how  the  potato  farmers  up  in 


Idaho  are  gittin'  along.  Please  send  a  telegram  to 
that  state  capital,  special  delivery." 
.  Then  the  stenographer  would  push  the  buttons 
on  her  typewriter  and  make  them  go  clack,  and 
when  she  got  to  the  end  of  a  line  they  would  go 
ding;  and  all  the  time  Orville  would  be  smoking  a 
big  fat  cigar. 

As  he  pulled  the  mules  onto  another  row  his  body 
might  be  in  Star  Valley  but  his  mind  would  be  sure 
enough  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  the  nation's  capital 
no  less,  and  he'd  think  how  he'd  go  to  the  telephone, 
call  his  wife  Virgie,  and  tell  her  to  shine  up  the 
kids'  shoes  because  they  were  all  going  to  eat  sup- 
per with  the  Ambassador  of  Sweden  and  his  woman 
that  night.  He'd  say  how  that  would  be  nice  be- 
cause she  and  the  ambassador's  wife  would  have 
a  lot  of  womanly  talk  to  get  shed  of.  Then  he'd 
hang  up,  and  after  he'd  looked  through  a  stack  of 
important  papers  he'd  take  up  his  hat  and  go  tell 
the  President  how  hogs  ought  to  be  raised  in  North 
Dakota. 

Then  Orville  would  come  out  of  his  dream  and  be 
once  more  just  the  weary  farmer  of  a  no-account 
homestead  riding  behind  the  drag-end  of  mules. 

"My  Lord,"  he  said  between  cusses  at  the  mules. 
"If  1  could  only  git  shed  of  this  farm,  and  sit  at  even 
the  teentsiest  kind  of  desk,  I'd  be  the  happiest  man 
in  all  Star  Valley."  .  .  . 

After  supper  that  night  he  talked  seriously  to  his 
wife  Virgie. 

"Well,  I  reckon  any  man  who's  just  inherited 
three  thousand  dollars  from  his  recently  deceased 
Uncle  Melvin  can  quit  farmin'  if  he  aims  to,"  said 
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Virgie.  "But  I  cain't  see  why.  You've  done  nothin' 
but  farm  all  your  life,  and  this  one  gives  us  a  livin'." 

"But  I'd  sooner  be  a  businessman  sellin'  corn  in 
cans  to  housewives  instead  of  feedin'  corn  on  the 
cob  to  gruntin'  hogs,"  argued  Orville. 

"If  that's  the  way  you  feel,"  said  Virgie,  "you'd 
better  open  a  grocery  store  in  Signal  Rock  with 
your  Uncle  Melvin  money.  Mrs.  Lee  Bassett  done 
told  me  how  Lute  Mulkey  will  sell  his  woodyard 
and  grocery  for  five  hundred  dollars,  all  stocked. 
It  ain't  a  pretty  place,  but  it's  a  business." 

"By  golly!"  cried  Orville.  "That's  just  the  kind 
of  business  I  want.  I  can  sit  at  a  desk  and  keep  ac- 
counts, and  1  won't  need  to  look  at  mules  no  more. 
But  what  will  we  do  with  this  cussed  farm?" 

"We  cain't  sell  it,"  said  Virgie,  "  'cause  nobody 
would  want  it.   Maybe  we  can  rent  it." 

"Nobody  round  these  parts  would  rent  it,"  said 
Orville  mournfully. 

Virgie  sat  silent  for  half  a  minute  like  any  woman 
with  a  thought  on  her  mind.  Finally  she  said,  "I 
know  who'll  rent  it." 

"Who?" 

"My  brother  Sug — him  back  East.  He'll  be  right 
proud,"  said  Virgie. 

The  suggestion  gave  Orville  the  uncomfortable 
tingles,  and  he  jumped  from  his  chair  like  he 
couldn't  sit.  "Sug!"  he  yelled.  "He's  the  laziest  man 
layin'  around  the  Kiamishi  Mountains.  No,  Virgie. 
None  of  your  kinfolks.  There  ain't  one  of  'em 
who's  got  enough  elbow  to  work  a  row  of  turnips." 

"He's  my  kin  and  I  recommend  him!"  Virgie  hol- 
lered back  at  Orville.  "All  (Continued  on  page  56) 
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Orville  was  a  man  sunk  in  woe  sure  enough, 
though  Virgie  was  tickled  silly  to  see  her  kin- 
folks.      The    ear    contained    thirteen    mouths 
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They're  Gonna  Li 


His  real  name  is  Luscious  Easier— 
but  don't  be  fooled  by  that.  Thin 
hard-hitting  rookie  may  drive  th< 
Cleveland  Indians  right  to  the  toj 
of  the  American  League  heap  agaii 


THE  Cleveland  Indians  were  at  pregame  bat 
ting  practice  in  their  spacious  lakeside  sta 
dium.  Clustered  around  the  batting  cage 
some  of  the  hitters  leaned  on  or  swung  favorite  bat! 
while  awaiting  a  turn  at  the  most  enjoyable  phast 
of  a  ballplayer's  duties.  From  behind  a  waist-high 
black  canvas  screen  on  the  mound,  Mel  Harder 
the  old  Cleveland  right-hander  who  now  coaches 
pitchers,  fogged  them  up  to  the  plate  as  fast  as 
Coach  Al  Simmons  fed  him  practice  balls  from 
large  leather  bag.  Out  in  the  field  other  players  j 
limbered  up  their  throwing  arms  or  shagged  fun-  I 
goes  before  going  in  to  bat. 

Dale  Mitchell,  Joe  Gordon  and  Larry  Doby  took  j 
their  first  five  warmup  whacks  in  routine  fashion.l 
Then  a  massive,  ham-fisted  Negro  player,  wearing 
No.  9  on  his  broad  back,  jumped  into  the  cage. 
Bull-pen  catcher  Bill  Lobe,  handling  Harder's  de- ; 
liveries,  stood  up  quickly,  tore  off  his  mask  and  bel- 
lowed: "Luke's  up!" 

Immediately  Coach  Oscar  Melillo,  who  had  been 
hitting  ground  balls  to  infielders  from  along  the  I 
first-base  line,  retreated  several  paces  back  into  the 
safety  of  foul  territory.  Those  in  the  outfield,  many 
of  whom  had  been  working  out  with  their  backs  to 
the  plate,  turned  around  so  they  faced  the  hitter. 
Al  Simmons  checked  his  position  so  that  he,  too. 
was  partially  shielded  by  the  screen  in  front  of  1 
Harder.  Mel,  himself,  seemed  to  grip  the  ball  as  if 
once  again  he  was  bearing  down,  with  two  away  in 
the  top  of  the  ninth,  to  win  a  big-league  game  for 
the  Indians. 

The  pitch  came  in  and  the  batter,  with  unbridled 
power,  took  a  mighty  swing.  At  the  crack  of  the 
bat,  the  ball  rocketed  toward  the  pitcher's  box. 
Harder  and  Simmons  both  ducked  as  the  scorching 
liner,  gaining  altitude  all  the  time  much  like  a  golf 
ball  belted  by  a  long-driving  pro,  zoomed  over 
second  base  and  finally  wound  up  clearing  the 
wire-fence  barrier  in  deep  center  field,  410  feet 
from  home  plate. 

Pitchers  in  Peril  of  Their  Lives 

A  veteran  sports  scribe  standing  behind  the  cage 
with  Manager  Lou  Boudreau  and  a  group  of  other 
writers  whistled  expressively.  "There's  the  only 
player  I've  ever  seen  in  the  big  leagues,"  he  said, 
"who  can  make  the  pitcher  duck  on  a  home-run 
ball." 

"Yeah,"  added  another  press-box  tenant,  "that 
ball  could  kill  a  man  when  it  goes  through  the  box 
that  way." 

"That's  the  big  reason  Harder  has  that  screen  in 
front  of  him,"  Boudreau  put  in.  "I  ask  the  starting 
pitchers  not  to  use  the  screen  when  they  pitch  bat- 
ting practice,  because  I  feel  it  hurts  their  fielding. 
But  Mel  says,  'It's  too  late  in  my  career  to  get 
killed  now.'  Actually,  though,  if  they  throw  inside 
to  the  big  boy,  he  won't  hit  through  the  middle." 

The  "big  boy"  under  discussion  was,  of  course, 
the   hard-hitting   Cleveland    rookie   who   answers 


One  baseball  expert  predicts  that 
Luke  and  teammate  Larry  Doby  may 
eventually  become  the  Gehrig-Ruth 
batting    combination    of    the    1950s 
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By  GORDON  MANNING 


the  euphonious,  stranger-than-fiction  name  of 
uscious  (Luke)  Easter.  Upon  the  brawny  shoul- 
,ters  of  bull-necked  Luke  undoubtedly  rests  the 
^sponsibility  of  where  the  Indians  will  wind  up  in 
he  1950  American  League  standings.  Last  year 
le  weak-hitting  Tribe  lost  their  world  champion- 
lip  to  the  New  York  Yankees,  as  exactly  one  third 
p  their  pennant-race  games  were  decided  by  a 
ingle  run.  At  the  start  of  this  season,  practically 
Iveryone  from  General  Manager  Hank  Greenberg 
own  to  the  bat  boy  predicted  the  "in"  for  the 
Indians  depended  on  how  well  and  how  often 
iaster  came  through  at  the  plate. 
,  Few  rookies  have  come  up  loaded  down  with  the 
responsibility  that  has  been  shoved  on  "Luscious 
Luke."  But  if  it  seems  grossly  unfair  to  saddle  such 
[burden  on  a  player  who,  at  the  start  of  the  cur- 
rent season,  had  played  only  101  games  as  a  pro- 
essional  in  organized  baseball,  remember  that  few 
lewcomers  have  had  the  physical  potential  and  the 
baseball  instinct  with  which  this  good-natured 
ilugger  seems  to  be  blessed. 

Dynamic  Power  Plus  Tigerish  Speed 

The  largest  man  on  the  club,  Luke  stands  4>4 
nches  over  six  feet  and  his  weight  varies  between 
130  and  240  pounds.  Yet,  despite  this  superbly 
nuscled  bulk,  he  has  the  grace  and  speed  of  a  tiger, 
'itcher  Bob  Lemon  nicknamed  Easter  "Felix  the 
Dat"  because  of  the  way  he  pounces  on  ground 
"palls  in  the  field.  Big  Luke  also  can  run.  Boudreau, 
[ong  weary  of  watching  heavy  hitters  stretch  triples 
into  singles  by  lumbering  on  the  base  paths,  was  de- 
lighted to  see  long-legged  Luke  cover  so  much 
ground  so  quickly. 

"Speed  is  my  secret  weapon,"  says  Easter. 

There  is  no  secret,  however,  about  Luke's  heavy 
weapon — his  hitting.  The  gigantic  rookie,  who 
bats  left  but  throws  right,  has  had  more  compli- 
ments on  his  punch  at  the  plate  than  a  successful 
party  hostess  in  Washington,  D.C.  "With  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Ruth,  I've  never  seen  anyone  hit 
a  ball  as  hard  as  Easter,"  says  Del  Baker,  onetime 
manager  of  the  Detroit  Tigers  and  current  bench 
boss  of  the  San  Diego  Padres.  "Don't  be  surprised," 
predicts  Bucky  Harris,  the  Washington  Senators 
manager  who  last  year  directed  Easter  at  San 
Diego,  "if  Larry  Doby  and  Luke  Easter  become  the 
Gehrig-Ruth  combination  of  the  1950s — the  best 
one-two  hitting  threat  in  the  game." 

Luke  takes  the  same  tremendous  swipe  at  the 
ball  as  the  Babe  did.  "Easter  is  a  body  hitter  like 
Ruth,  not  a  wrist  hitter  like  Ted  Williams,"  is  the 
way  one  observer  described  Cleveland's  new  star. 
Even  when  Luke  strikes  out,  he  fans  in  spectacular 
Ruthian  fashion,  twisting  all  the  way  around  so 
that  sometimes  he  has  to  hold  himself  up  by  plant- 
ing his  bat  in  the  dirt. 

At  bat,  Luke  assumes  a  flat-footed  stance  slightly 
behind  the  plate.  "I  give  the  plate  a  lotta  air,"  he 
says.  Cocking  his  35-inch,  35-ounce  bat  behind 
his  neck,  which  wrinkles  up  in  back  as  he  raises 
his  head  to  watch  the  pitcher,  Easter  remains  vir- 
tually motionless  while  awaiting  the  delivery.  He 
seldom  bites  at  a  bad  pitch  and  can  tee  off  on  prac- 
tically any  ball— an  inside  curve  does  bother  him 
somewhat — in  the  strike  zone.  Luke  hits  to  all 
fields,  too,  so  there's  no  putting  the  shift  on  him 
when  he's  fixing  to  hammer  the  ball. 

Although  most  of  Easter's  circuit  smashes  reach 
their  destination  in  the  conventional  great,  high  arc, 
he  occasionally  cracks  one  of  his  patented  line- 
drive  homers  which  Coach  Melillo  has  dubbed 
"frozen  ropes."  When  this  occurs,  the  ball  spins 
away  at  terrific  speed,  bullets  across  the  infield  and 
gradually  rises  until  it  goes  into  the  stands  or  over 
a  wall.       , 

What  happens,  strangers  ask,  when  an  infielder 
is  able  to  reach  one  of  these  sizzlers?  Last  Septem- 
ber in  Boston  after  the  (Continued  on  page  70) 
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WIDE  WORLD 


One  of  the  game's  longest  hitters,  Easter  scores  at  Yankee  Stadium  after  a  homer 


Big  Luke,  amazingly  agile  for  his  vast  bulk,  nabs  Washington's  Sam  Dente  at  first 
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THE  AWKWARD  AGE 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 


A  crowded  hour  in  the  life  of  Bianca,  a  teen-age  siren  out  to  make 
one  more  conquest.  Naturally  she  would  have  to  do  it  the 
hard  way — hard  for  her  elders,  that  is,  and  for  the  young  man 


\A     . 


IT  ALL  started — the  gay  and  gaudy  episode  of  Bianca 
Marlowe  vs.  the  male  sex  and  the  San  Bernardino 
Mountains — because  Doris  was  writing  a  play.  That, 
in  itself,  is  not  world-shattering  news,  although  it  caused 
considerable  upheaval  in  the  lives  of  the  Charlie  Mc- 
1  listers,  of  which  I  am  the  Charlie  and  my  wife  Dons 
the  "the." 
You've  heard  of  Doris.  Novelist.  Screen  writer.  Am- 
bitious to  become  a  successful  playwright.  But  in  spite  of 
her  successes  in  other  literary  fields,  Doris  wasn't  a  suc- 
cessful playwright  one  afternoon  last  May  when  we  sat 
on  the  edge  of  the  swimming  pool  at  our  little  home  near 
Toluca  Lake  in  North  Hollywood,  California. 

That's  when  it  all  started. 

I  was  peeling  some  apples  for  a  pie  I  was  going  to 
make,  Doris  was  drinking  a  gin-and-tonic  and  studying 
cloud  formations,  and  Tish  (our  eight-year-old  werewolf, 
Letitia-Louise)  was  torturing  a  butterfly  on  the  edge  of 
our  swimming  pool.  In  the  kitchen,  Bougainvillia  Brown, 
our  maid  who  siims  often  and  loudly,  had  just  got  off  a 
slow  boat  to  China  and  was  cruising  down  the  river  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon.  A  golf  ball  crashed  through  our  din- 
ing-room window.  Somewhere,  a  baby  was  strangling.  It 
was  a  perfect  day. 

"Charlie- — *' 

"H'mmmm?"  I  said. 

"Charlie,  I  feel  a  play  coming  on." 

"How  does  it  feel?"  I  asked. 

She  ignored  this.  "And  1  think  I  should  get  away  from 
Hollywood,  to  write  it.    It's  so  provincial  here." 

The  Hollywood  I  know  is  about  as  provincial  here  as  a 
plunging  neckline,  but  I  let  that  one  go.  "What  do  you 
have  in  mind?"  I  asked  cautiously,  studying  an  apple  core. 

"Oh.  1  don't  know."  Doris  said  airily.  "Rio,  maybe. 
Or  the  South  of  France — " 

"Have  you  blown  vour  top?"  I  said.  'What  are  we 
"oina  to  use  for  money?  I  can  go  out  and  get  a  job  peel- 
ing apples.  Or  selling  them.  But  that  won't  get  us  to  the 
South  of  France — " 

"Your  attitude,"  she  told  me.  "shows  you  need  a 

change."  ,  ,      ,„  .. 

"1  need  a  lot  of  things,"  I  agreed  petulantly.  Like  a 
housewife,  instead  of  galley  proofs." 

"Charlie—" 


"Okay,"  I  conceded.  "I'm  sorry.  But  can't  we  pick 
someplace  closer  to  home  than  Rio?  Where  I  could  go  up 
week  ends?" 

At  this  point,  Tish  wandered  in  and  sat  down  cross- 
legged  in  the  pan  of  apples.  "Most  of  my  friends  are  go- 
ing to  Arrowhead  this  summer."  she  told  us.  "It's  a  lake." 
And  then,  because  she's  not  one  to  leave  well  enough 
alone,  added,  "Surrounded  by  land." 

"That's  a  geographical  possibility,"  I  conceded,  "but 
Arrowhead  is  for  the  idle,  the  rich,  or  the  idle  rich.  Not 
for  the  McAllisters." 

"I  don't  know,  Charlie,"  Doris  said.  "It  might  be  just 
the  place.  The  Mannings  belong  to  the  Yacht  Club,  and 
the  Leslies  know  the  manager  of  the  lodge.  It's  only 
twenty  minutes  from  Arrowhead  Springs,  and  three  hours 
from  town — if  we'd  want  to  come  in  to  the  theater,  or 
something." 

"I  thought  you  were  planning  to  write  a  play."  I  said. 

"Well.  I  can't  write  all  the  time." 

"Of  course  not,  Father,"  Tish  said.  "Don't  be  so 
provincial." 

ARROWHEAD  is  definitely  a  lake  surrounded  by  land. 
.  It  is  also  surrounded  by  cocktail  lounges,  bowling 
alleys,  empty  Coke  bottles,  punctured  inner  tubes,  chil- 
dren with  runny  noses,  and  real-estate  agents.  But  not 
in  that  order.    The  real-estate  agents  come  first. 

"Now  here."  our  agent  said,  indicating  a  hovel  that  no 
Cro-Magnon  man  would  have  lived  in,  "is  a  real  steal. 
Only  twelve  fifty  for  the  season.  Of  course,  that  doesn't 
include  the  utilities." 

"Of  course,"  I  said,  "but  where's  the  lake?" 

"Oh — "  he  looked  at  me  as  if  he'd  just  found  me  in  a 
hash-house  salad.  "If  you  want  something  on  the  water, 
you'll  have  to  go  a  little  higher." 

"Not  necessarily  something  on  the  water."  I  told  him. 
"But  something  with  water.  It  comes  in  handy  when  we 
want  to  make  ice  cubes.  Or  blow  soap  bubbles." 

We  finally  settled  on  a  little  puce-trimmed  doghole 
with  hot-and-cold-running  red  ants,  bedsprings  which 
would  have  tortured  an  Indian  fakir,  a  refrigerator  which 
sounded  not  unlike  a  bad  baritone  (when  it  worked),  and 
a  little  identifying  puce-colored  sign  which  read  End-o'- 
Trail.    The  sign  might  also  have  (Continued  on  page  40) 
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Buying  produce  is  a  family  job. 
Here  they  get  it  right  off  truck 


Mealtime  at  the  Mitigates'  offers  them  more  than  the  pleasure  of  good  food.     They  also  have  the  satisfaction 
of  having  helped  to  produce  it.    At  the  dinner  table,  left  to  right,  are  Irvine,  Roy,  8,  Mrs.  Millgate  and  Linda,  10 


Another  Millgate  home  project: 
Irvine  and  Roy  raise  pheasants 


Freezer  units  in  the  Millgates'  cellar.  One  day  Irvine  purchased  185  pounds  of  meat,  figured  he'd  "put  a  $50 
hill  in  my  pocket''' — the  $50  being  the  saving  over  the  price  of  the  same  amount  if  bought  in  small  quantities 


A  vacation  gave  the  family  a  big 
catch   of  fish  for  their  freezer 
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Family  Without  r  I^AIy 

Security,  dream  of  all,  has  been  achieved  by  the  Millgates  of  New  Jersey,  who  grow 
and  freeze  much  of  their  food,  have  fun  learning  new  ways  to  become  self-sufficient 


By  ANDRE  FONTAINE 


plROM  the  outside,  No.  151  West  Central 
m4  Avenue,  Bergenfield,  New  Jersey,  is  the  kind 
M.  of  modest,  yellow  clapboard  house  with  green 
shutters  that  you  can  see  perched  on  almost  any 
45-foot  lot  in  every  town  in  the  country.  It's  a  nar- 
row house  with  a  shallow,  slightly  gingerbreaded 
porch  across  the  front  and  a  handkerchief-size 
xont  yard  surrounded  by  a  low  privet  hedge.  But 
nside  No.  151  lives  one  of  the  most  unusual 
amilies  in  the  United  States.  A  family  that  is  self- 
sufficient. 

The  Millgates — Irvine,  Rachel  and  their  two 
adopted  children,  Linda,  ten,  and  Roy,  eight — have 
found  an  answer  to  a  couple  of  the  basic  worries 
that  harass  so  many  white-collar  families.  Irvine 
is  not  a  whit  afraid  of  losing  his  job  and  the  family 
has  licked  the  problem  of  living  within  their  in- 
come. They  have  tailored  their  budget  to  fit  the 
average  income  of  the  American  industrial  worker 
—$2,600  to  $3,000 — and  they  are  still  able  to  have 
the  kind  of  luxuries  usually  reserved  for  the 
wealthy. 

The  Millgates  have  the  sort  of  meals  every  day 
that  are  pictured  in  nostalgic  paintings  entitled 
Thanksgiving  on  the  Farm.  Today  and  always 
they  have  in  their  house  all  the  food  they  will  eat 
during  the  next  year.  And  in  a  unique  scheme  of 
living  which  is  the  result  of  four  years  of  hard 
work,  imaginative  experiment  and  repeated  mis- 
takes, Irvine  has  mastered  such  a  variety  of  skills 
that  it  is  difficult  to  picture  him  in  a  situation  where 
he  would  not  be  able  to  hire  out  one  or  more  of 
them  for  enough  salary  to  supply  his  family's  needs. 

Since  the  Millgates  are  self-sufficient  and  un- 
frightened,  they're  free  to  enjoy  many  of  what  are 
commonly  called  "the  good  things  of  life."  Last 
year,  for  instance,  they  took  a  five-month,  com- 
bined business  and  vacation  trip  from  coast  to 
coast.  The  kids  went  along  of  course,  for  one  of 
the  profoundly  important  results  of  their  way  of 
living  is  that  their  children  share  most  experiences 
with  them.  What  they've  accomplished  was  ana- 
lyzed by  Ronald  Lippitt,  a  sociologist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan: 

"Both  parents  and  children  have  the  security  that 
comes  from  knowing  they  are  part  of  a  going  eco- 
nomic enterprise  which  is  successful,"  he  said. 
"And  they  also  have  the  security  of  interdepend- 
ence— the  warmth  and  friendliness  that  come  from 
tackling  problems  and  solving  them  together." 

This  security  is  the  pay-off  of  a  four-year  adven- 
ture that  reads  like  the  saga  of  a  latter-day  Swiss 
Family  Robinson  and  makes  the  Millgates  twenti- 
eth-century pioneers  with. a  list  of  discoveries  that 
should  have  meaning  for  every  family  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  adventure  started  in  1946  when  Irvine,  as 
director  of  visual  education  of  The  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  began  to  be  squeezed  between  rising 
prices  and  a  fixed  salary. 

"When  I  first  saw  the  letters  HCL  ( for  high  cost 
of  living)  in  the  paper,"  he  said  later,  "I  thought 
they  meant  hydrochloric  acid.  That  was  a  great 
joke  around  the  house  for  a  while.  But  one  night  it 
wasn't  funny  any  more. 

"Rachel  and  1  were  going  over  the  budget  and  it 
was  obvious  we  were  spending  more  than  we  were 
making.  I  pointed  out  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
I  would  get  the  usual  small  raise.  She  said,  Yes,  1 
know.  lrv.  But  HCL  is  here  now,  and  the  end-of- 
the-year  increase  is  already  eaten  up.' " 
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Most  families  caught  in  this  dilemma  solved  it  by 
whittling  away  at  their  standard  of  living,  but  Mill- 
gate  decided  that  somewhere  among  the  techno- 
logical marvels  of  twentieth-century  America  there 
must  be  a  better  answer  for  a  man  like  himself.  He 
found  the  beginning  of  it  one  day  when  a  little  old 
gentleman  knocked  at  his  door  and  asked  if  he'd 
like  to  buy  a  deep  freezer. 

Irvine  is  a  compact  man  of  thirty-five  with  shin- 
ing reddish  hair  and  irrepressible  enthusiasm;  as  the 
salesman  explained  the  virtues  of  his  product,  Mill- 
gate's  blue  eyes  began  to  sparkle. 

"How  soon  can  you  deliver  one?"  he  asked. 

"Why  .  .  ."  said  the  old  gentleman,  startled, 
"why,  tomorrow,  I  guess." 

"Great,"  said  Irvine.    "We'll  take  it." 

Rachel,  who  looks  like  an  immaculate  Swedish 
housewife  in  her  starched  white  blouses  and  wavy 
blond  hair,  does  for  the  family  what  a  gyroscopic 
stabilizer  does  for  a  ship.  When  the  salesman  had 
left,  she  kept  her  voice  calm  as  she  asked: 

"How  are  we  going  to  pay  for  it?" 

"I  dunno.  I'll — oh,  I'll  sell  my  camera.  That'll 
do  it." 

His  camera  was  only  slightly  less  valuable  to 
Millgate  than  his  right  arm,  but  he'd  had  one  of 
his  ideas.  The  next  day  the  freezer  was  delivered 
and  the  Millgates  were  started  on  the  trail  that  was 
to  take  them  into  many  unpredictable  places  and  up 
plenty  of  blind  alleys  before  they  discovered  a  new 
way  of  life.  It  didn't  all  happen  at  once,  of  course, 
but  unfolded  gradually,  with  one  idea  leading  to 
another.  The  whole  thing  was  as  exciting  as  the 
exploration  of  an  unknown  land. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  way  they  found  that  the 
savings  of  mass  buying  could  be  adapted  to  a  small 
family.  It  happened  because  the  Millgates  like 
raspberries  and  during  the  raspberry  reason  that 
spring  it  suddenly  occurred  to  them  that,  now  they 
had  a  freezer,  they  could  buy  and  pack  away 
enough  during  the  season  when  the  price  was  lowest 
to  last  most  of  the  year. 

They  went  out  together — a  sort  of  family  out- 
ing— -to  shop  around  for  the  best  buy. 

More  Fun  with  the  Children  Helping; 

When  they  got  home,  lrv  and  Rachel,  slightly 
overwhelmed  by  the  number  of  berries  in  12  crates, 
started  the  job  of  washing,  sugaring,  packing  and 
freezing  them.  They  would  have  been  just  as 
happy  if  the  kids  had  left  them  alone,  but  the  excite- 
ment of  the  trip  carried  over  and  the  youngsters 
wanted  to  help.  So  Roy  got  satisfyingly  soaked 
helping  to  wash;  and  Linda,  then  aged  eight,  self- 
importantly  fitted  liners  into  the  packing  boxes  and 
scrawled  the  labels  when  they  were  full.  Late  that 
afternoon,  when  the  job  was  done,  they  sat  down 
to  rest  and  it  was  then  that  lrv  and  Rachel  realized 
what  a  good  time  they'd  had.  So  from  then  on 
Linda  and  Roy  had  a  part  in  every  family  project — 
and  reveled  in  the  importance  it  gave  them. 

Once  the  ice  was  broken  the  idea  of  mass  buy- 
ing quickly  spread,  until  today  the  Millgates  get 
almost  everything  that  way — soap,  flour,  sugar, 
fruit,  vegetables,  meat,  even  baked  goods.  One 
day  recently  a  white-coated  driver  plunked  down 
185  pounds  of  meat  on  the  big  table  in  the  Millgate 
kitchen,  lrv  gave  him  a  check  "and  by  that  oper- 
ation, put  a  $50  bill  in  my  pocket" — the  fifty  being 
the  savings  over  the  price  for  the  same  amount  of 


meat  bought  in  small  quantities  over  a  period  of 
time. 

The  whole  family  swarmed  around,  Linda  and 
Roy  squabbling  over  who  was  going  to  turn  the 
grinder,  lrv  slicing  out  steaks,  stew  meat,  roasts,  and 
chunks  for  hamburger,  and  Rachel  sorting  and 
wrapping  it.  It  took  them  four  hours  to  do  the 
job  and  they  had  a  six  months'  supply  when  they 
were  finished.  Of  course  their  first  attempt  at  meat 
cutting  took  longer,  "but  butchering  is  surprisingly 
easy  to  learn,"  said  Irvine.  "And  besides,  if  you 
make  a  mistake  it's  hamburger." 

Cheap  Asparagus  Was  No  Bargain 

Some  of  the  other  early  mistakes  weren't  as  easily 
shrugged  off.  One  afternoon  lrv  was  shopping 
when  he  noticed  that  the  vegetable  counter  featured 
a  bargain  in  asparagus.  He  bought  a  couple  of 
crates  and  hauled  them  home,  planning  to  pack  the 
asparagus  next  day.  But  the  following  morning  it 
was  all  wilted  and  the  tips  had  become  mushy. 
What  he  hadn't  known  was  that  it  had  been  kept 
for*  five  or  six  days  in  a  cold-storage  refrigerator, 
which  meant  that  it  would  go  bad  quickly.  Sadh 
— it  had  cost  him  $7 — he  carried  the  asparagus  out 
and  dumped  it  on  the  compost  heap. 

Once  they  bought  a  crate  of  cantaloupe  and 
packed  and  froze  it  according  to  directions.  When 
they  came  to  eat  it  they  just  didn't  like  the  taste,  so 
that,  too,  sweetened  the  compost  heap.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  a  freezer  they  still  have  several  packages  of 
stew  they  made  three  years  ago.  They're  feeding  it 
to  the  cat.  Retake,  because  the  thickening  in  the 
gravy  is  too  lumpy. 

The  first  time  they  froze  apricots  they  scaldeu 
them;  when  thawed  they  became  mush.  So  now  they 
no  longer  scald  either  apricots  or  peaches.  They 
made  plenty  of  other  errors  in  packing  and  freezing 
food,  but  they  learned  from  each  experience  and 
now  lrv  is  such  an  expert  on  subzero  storage  that 
manufacturers  of  freezers  send  him  pilot  models  to 
test.  Some  of  these  discoveries  are  included  in  a 
book,  Let's  Live  at  Home,  that  he's  written  about 
his  plan. 

As  the  savings  via  mass  buying  began  to  dawn 
on  the  Millgates  they  kept  doing  more  and  more 
of  it — and  shortly  discovered  that  they  had  not 
nearly  enough  freezer  space.  After  hours  of  finan- 
cial soul  searching  and  half  a  dozen  bouts  with 
their  Mormon,  pay-as-you-go  consciences,  they 
took  a  bold  step.  They  borrowed  $1,500  from  the 
bank  and  bought  four  more  freezers  plus  some 
additional  equipment  (big  pots,  rolls  of  freeze: 
paper,  etc.).  They  paid  off  the  loan  out  of  savings 
in  two  and  a  half  years. 

Once  they  had  obtained  a  big  enough  plant  to 
store  all  their  food  for  a  year — Millgate  figures  you 
need  9.3  cubic  feet  per  person — their  horizons  ex- 
panded in  something  resembling  an  explosion.  It 
was  a  very  small  step  from  recognizing  the  savings 
of  mass  buying  to  realizing  that  if  you  could  get 
some  food  for  free  you  could  really  go  to  town.  But 
how  do  you  get  free  food? 

The  Millgates  suddenly  woke  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  country  is  loaded  with  it.  The  sea.  the  lakes, 
the  rivers  are  full  of  fish,  and  lrv  liked  fishing;  the 
woods  are  full  of  game,  and  he'd  hunted  ever  since 
he  was  a  boy  of  sixteen  in  Salt  Lake  City;  the  fields 
are  full  of  wild  strawberries  and  blackcaps  and 
blueberries.  (Continued  on  page  45) 
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EA  CH  ONE  TEA  CH  ONE 


By  THOMAS  WHITESIDE 


ONE  day  in  1937,  Frank  C.  Laubach,  a  Penn- 
sylvania-born Congregationalist  missionary, 
stood  before  a  class  of  Africans  in  a  little 
schoolhouse  at  Dar-es-Salaam,  in  Tanganyika, 
British  East  Africa.  With  a  large  chart  of  pictures, 
he  was  teaching  the  group  of  ragged  old  men  and 
boys  to  read  in  Swahili,  an  old  slave  drivers'  lan- 
guage. 

He  patiently  read  out  the  syllables,  then  pointed 
to  the  corresponding  Arabic  letters  on  the  chart  be- 
side him.  Suddenly  a  young  boy  who  had  been 
murmuring  the  sounds  to  himself  as  he  gazed  at  the 
chart  sprang  to  his  feet,  trembling  with  excitement. 

"Give  me  a  book!  Give  me  a  book!"  he  shouted. 
"I  can  read!" 

Although  Laubach,  the  world's  foremost  practi- 
cal literacy  expert,  has  taught  more  people  to  read 
than  any  other  man  in  history  and  has  witnessed 
scenes  like  this  many  thousands  of  times,  he  still 
stands  in  profound  awe  of  such  moments. 

Literacy  is  not  an  instantaneous  process,  but  there 
is  an  overwhelming  instant  in  which  an  illiterate, 
fumbling  with  his  alphabet,  suddenly  realizes  he  has 
a  whole  world  of  learning  within  his  grasp.  You  can 
compare  it,  says  Laubach,  only  with  the  wonder  of 
the  blind  man  who  sees  light  for  the  first  time. 

Once,  in  Yucatan,  Laubach  taught  a  sixty-year- 
old  woman  to  read  Mayan,  her  native  language. 
When  she  realized  she  could  understand  the  letters 
in  front  of  her  she  began  to  weep  with  joy.  "I  don't 
know  why  an  educated  man  like  you  should  come 
all  the  way  down  here  to  help  a  nobody  like  me," 
she  said. 

Teaching  "nobodies"  to  read  their  own  language 
has  been  Laubach's  job  for  20  years.  A  broad- 
shouldered  man  of  sixty-four  whose  high  fore- 
head and  firm  jaw  give  him  a  slight  resemblance 
to  George  Washington,  Laubach  began  his  literacy 
work  with  a  small  group  of  primitive  tribesmen. 
Since  then  he  has.  expanded  his  program  to  include 
the  whole  world,  and  today,  he  is  especially  con- 
cerned with  educating  government  officials,  teach- 
ers, missionaries  and  anyone  else  who  can  help. 

As  a  missionary-at-large  for  the  Committee  on 


World  Literacy  and  Christian  Literature,  an  inter- 
denominational church  group  of  The  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Conference  of  North  America,  Laubach  and 
his  "lightning  literacy"  system  have  started  perhaps 
50,000,000  people  on  the  road  to  learning.  Today, 
with  the  backward  world  of  nobodies  struggling  to 
rid  itself  of  the  shackles  of  poverty,  disease,  igno- 
rance and  illiteracy,  Laubach's  name  is  a  fable 
among  the  peoples  of  India,  Africa  and  South 
America,  three  continents  where  nine  out  of  ten 
cannot  read  their  own  language. 

The  three  fifths  of  the  human  race  who  cannot 
read  or  write,  Frank  Laubach  points  out,  are  auto- 
matically disqualified  from  skilled  labor.  In  Asia, 
where  80  to  90  per  cent  are  illiterate,  the  remaining 
10  or  20  per  cent  are  burdened  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  all  technical  industry  and  production. 
"What's  the  use  of  giving  illiterates  new  tools  if 
they  can't  read  the  directions  for  their  use?"  asks 
Laubach. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  promotion  of  de- 
mocracy. "In  India,  which  is  a  new  democracy, 
more  than  300,000,000  people  can't  read.  How  can 
they  vote  if  they  can't  read  the  name  of  a  candi- 
date on  the  ballot,  let  alone  the  newspapers  telling 
them  what  the  candidate  stands  for?  And  how  can 
India  be  a  democracy  if  her  millions  can't  vote?" 

World-Wide  Demand  for  His  Services 

Laubach's  almost  fanatically  zealous  promotion 
of  literacy  has  resulted  in  his  getting  calls  for  help 
from  virtually  every  government  in  the  world. 
While  most  requests  come  from  governments,  they 
may  also  come  from  missionary  groups  or  philan- 
thropic organizations. 

When  Frank  Laubach  is  asked  to  launch  a  new 
literacy  campaign  in  some  country,  he  gets  together 
a  small  team — an  artist  to  draw  the  pictures  which 
are  essential  to  his  teaching  and  usually  two  assist- 
ants to  help  organize  his  program  in  the  field — and 
immediately  heads  for  the  nearest  airport 'with  a 
pith  helmet,  a  tropical  suit  and  a  suitcase  full  of 
sample  reading  charts  and  primers. 


Last  year  he  flew  off  to  make  thousands  of  ncv 
literates  in  Siam,  India,  Pakistan,  Korea  and  New  I) 
Guinea.    (In  New  Guinea,  rival  tribesmen  almos'i 
went  to  war  with  one  another  over  who  should  b<!| 
taught  to  read  first.) 

The  Laubach  team  has  just  returned  from  work! 
in    seven    African    areas:    Angola,    Mozambique 
Nyasaland,  Tanganyika,  Uganda,  Ruanda-Urundi 
and  French  Cameroun,  thus  filling  in  the  places  hel] 
has  missed  on  previous  African  literacy  missions. 

So  far,  Laubach  has  helped  teach  people  tel 
read  in  206  languages  ranging  from  Telugu,  an 
Indian  tongue  written  for  3,000  years  on  palml 
leaves,  to  pidgin  English.  But  by  far  the  hardest! 
to  teach  is  English,  because  "it's  the  world's  worst-l 
spelled  language." 

In  Dr.  Laubach's  book  Streamlined  English  he 
offers  a  fresh  hope  to  millions  eager  to  learn  the 
language. 

Oddly  enough,  Laubach  himself  reads  fluently  in 
only  four  or  five  languages.  People  unfamiliar  with 
his  methods  find  this  puzzling.   The  explanation  is l 
that  Laubach  relies  primarily  not  on  extensive  read- 
ing or   speaking  knowledge   of   the    language  in  J 
which  he  is  going  to  teach,  but  on  phonetics,  the 
science  of  relating  basic  speech  sounds  to  a  writ-' 
ten  alphabet. 

"Let  me  illustrate  it  this  way,"  explained  Lau- , 
bach.    "Do  you  read  the  Coptic  alphabet  of  Ethi- 
opia?   No?    Very  well,  allow  me  to  teach  you  part 
of  the  Coptic  alphabet  in  just  a  minute." 

He  reached  across  his  desk  and  unfolded  a 
large  chart.  On  the  left  side  were  simple  drawings, 
among  others,  of  a  bug,  a  gun,  a  man  walking  up- 
stairs and  of  the  setting  sun.  Opposite  them,  on  the 
right,  were  drawn  what  looked  like  a  combination 
of  shorthand  and  the  marks  which  printers  use  to 
indicate  footnotes. 

"Now,"  said  Laubach,  in  a  gentle  but  rapid  voice, 
"you  see  this  picture  of  the  sun.  Cut  off  all  the  rays 
except  the  perpendicular  ones,  and  you  have  the 
Coptic  sign  for  'Suh.'  Here's  a  bug.  Cut  off  his 
head  and  tail.  That's  'Buh.'  See  the  curve  on  this 
gun  butt?  That's  like  Coptic  for  'Guh.'  The  stairs 


Tribesmen  from  the  inland  cannibal  country  of  New  Guinea  greet  Laubach  and  his  teaching  party. 
Their  chief,  who  already  had  been  taught  to  read,  rang  the  class  bell  by  drum  and  bush  telegraph 
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That's  the  theme  of  Frank  Laubach,  a 
inissionary  who  has  helped  50,000,000 
earn  to  read.  He  has  taught  in  206 
anguages,  some  never  written  before 


oing  upward?  That's  'Uh.' "  The  lesson  was  fin- 
shed  in  one  minute  flat. 

"Now  let's  see  you  write  Coptic,"  Laubach  di- 
ected.  By  thinking  of  the  simple  pictures  which 
uggested  the  letters,  Laubach's  listener  found  he 
ould  write  part  of  the  Coptic  alphabet  with  almost 
tno  difficulty. 

The  doctor  smiled  and  explained  how  it  works. 
'It  depends  on  finding  a  sort  of  pun  in  the  lan- 
guage. Oddly  enough,  that  isn't  too  difficult.  Every 
etter  or  symbol  can  be  drawn  so  that  it  looks  like 

familiar  object.  The  name  of  the  familiar  object 
las  to  be  the  same  as  the  sound  of  the  letter.  The 
student  sees  the  picture  and  pronounces  the  sound 
of  the  letter  automatically." 

First  Steps  with  a  New  Language 

Laubach's  first  job  on  arriving  in  a  region  is  to 

i  into  a  huddle  with  local  educators,  if  there  are 
any,  or  with  native  interpreters.  Together  they 
comb  the  language  for  words  that  can  be  linked 
)y  the  picture-word-syllable  technique.  The  art- 
ist member  of  his  team  then  makes  the  basic  chart 
which  is  tried  out  on  a  test  group. 

"If  any  of  them  find  it  hard,"  Dr.  Laubach  says, 
"then  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  chart. 
We  have  to  go  back  and  try  again." 

He  has  so  far  made  charts  for  206  languages. 
Today,  in  front  of  Laubach's  charts,  millions  are 
grunting  the  local  equivalents  of  "Uh,"  "Buh"  and 
!  "Suh,"  with  the  reverence  of  a  litany,  and  are  learn- 
ing to  read  with  amazing  speed.  Laubach  once 
I  taught  a  Philippine  illiterate  to  read  in  less  than  an 
|  hour.  The  man  was  so  delighted  that  he  thanked 
Laubach  profusely. 

"Tell  me,"  he  asked  gratefully,  "is  there  anybody 
you  want  me  to  kill  for  you?" 

"No,  thank  you,  brother,"  Laubach  answered 
calmly,  "but  you  certainly  are  a  big-hearted  man. 
Just  teach  others  to  read,  and  that  will  make  me 
happy.  Later  Laubach  discovered  that  his  stu- 
dent was  one  of  the  most  notorious  outlaws  in  the 
province.  (Continued  on  page  12) 


After  Laubach  taught  Africans  his  "lightning 
literacy""  6ystem,  Uganda  founded  this  school 


Classroom  in  India:  Madras  women  listen  as  Laubach  shows  his  phonetic  chart  of  the  Tamil  language. 
Below:  Natives  of  New  Guinea  study  the  Medlpa  language.  In  a  week  Laubach  and  his  team  taught  50 
natives  the  written  language  well  enough  for  them  to  teach  others — "Each  One  Teach  One''  in  action 
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III 


Joe  Cigar's  eyes  were  closed,  and  a  leather-covered 
blackjack    hung    from    a    cord    on    Clancy's    wrist 


WATERFRONT 


By  FERGUSON  FINDLEY 


If  they  wanted  to  play  rough,  okay.  I  could  play  rough  too. 
Everybody  seemed  to  be  after  me — the  Gunner,  Joe  Cigar,  Jack 
Thumm.    But  I  was  after  the  guy  behind  them — Blackie  Clegg  .  .  . 


The  Story :  A  policeman's  lot  is  not  a  happy  one. 
I'm  a  cop,  and  I  ought  to  know.  My  name  is  Freddy 
Malone,  I'm  a  detective  third  grade;  and  I  made  the 
mistake  of  witnessing  the  wrong  murder.  1  saw  a  black- 
haired  guy  kill  another  guy,  and  I  let  the  black-haired 
guy  get  away.  He  turned  out  to  be  Blackie  Clegg,  a 
waterfront  racketeer  who  was  moving  in  on  the  New 
York  docks.  It  wasn't  his  first  murder,  and  it  wasn't  his 
last.  I'm  out  to  get  him  now.  And,  because  he  knows 
I'm  out  to  get  him,  and  because  he  knows  I'm  the  only- 
man  in  New  York  who  can  identify  him,  he's  out  to 
get  me  first. 

My  superiors  chewed  me  out  for  letting  Blackie 
Clegg  get  away.  Then  they  gave  me  a  special  assign- 
ment: Get  him.  So  I  went  after  him.  I  made  up  a  trick 
disguise  for  myself — dyed  my  hair  blond,  took  the 
name  "Tim  Flynn."  moved  into  the  Royale  Hotel  down 
by  the  Hudson  River,  got  a  job  as  a  longshoreman,  and 
started  looking  around.  I  knew  Blackie  Clegg  would 
be  hard  to  find,  so  I  listened  to  anybody  who  could  tell 
me  anything  useful — Smoothie,  the  bartender  at  the 
Royale;  Hank  Farmer  and  Clancy,  a  couple  of  dock 
wallopers  I  fell  in  with. 

On  my  first  day  at  work,  I  made  a  mistake.  The  hir- 
ing foreman  asked  me  if  Joe  Cigar  had  got  me  my 
union  card.  I'd  never  heard  of  Joe  Cigar,  so  I  said  no, 
Joe's  boss  had  got  it  for  me.  The  foreman  was  im- 
pressed, and  gave  me  a  soft  job.  Later  that  day,  I  had 
a  fight  with  a  mug  named  Culio,  whose  soft  job  had 
been  given  to  me.  I  beat  him  up,  then  knocked  off  and 


had  a  date  with  my  girl,  Mary  Kiernan.  When  I  left 
her.  I  started  back  to  the  Royale.  I  didn't  get  there. 
A  bunch  of  guys  in  a  car  caught  up  with  me  on  a  dark 
street  and  took  me  to  a  house  on  Seventeenth  Street. 
They  wanted  to  know  what  I  knew.  I  didn't  know  any- 
thing then,  but  I  did  before  I  left.  One  of  the  guys  was 
Joe  Cigar;  another  was  a  bodyguard  they  called  the 
Gunner,  and  the  boss  was  Jack  Thumm.  a  West  Coast 
racketeer  with  a  long  record.  These  boys  roughed  me 
up  a  bit  and  took  my  gun  away  from  me.  The  Gunner 
went  out  for  some  beer,  taking  my  gun  with  him.  When 
he  came  back,  they  gave  me  my  gun  and  let  me  go. 

The  next  day.  while  I  was  at  work  on  the  docks,  a 
swarm  of  cops  descended  on  me  and  charged  me  with 
the  murder  of  Culio,  who  had  been  shot  with  my  gun. 
A  Sergeant  Bennion,  in  charge  of  the  squad,  "ques- 
tioned" me  at  the  station  house.  I  didn't  like  Bennion, 
and  I  was  suspicious  of  him — he  didn't  act  like  an  hon- 
est cop.  And  I  didn't  like  the  way  I'd  been  framed. 

My  bosses,  Inspector  Stratford  and  Lieutenant 
Potts,  of  Homicide  West,  and  the  man  from  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  office  got  me  out  of  Bennion's  clutches. 
I  had  to  spend  the  night  in  jail,  though,  before  they  got 
me  out  "on  bail."  I  went  back  to  the  Royale,  and  went 
into  the  bar  for  a  drink.  Smoothie,  the  bartender, 
gave  me  an  unexpected  tip:  he  told  me  I  might  find 
the  Gunner  on  Eighteenth  Street,  if  I  wanted  to  find 
him.  I  did  want  to  find  him,  because  I  had  an  idea 
that  the  Gunner,  eventually,  might  lead  me  to  the  real 
boss  of  the  whole  racket,  Blackie  Clegg  .  .  . 
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THERE  was  going  to  be  a  fight,  and  somc-ln  . 
was  going  to  get  hurt.  I  stood  for  a  second^ 
two  in  the  bright  sun  and  fingered  my  s<b 
cheek.  The  Gunner  had  started  the  long  round  f 
cuffing  that  my  face  had  absorbed,  and  what  I  H 
in  mind  for  him — when  we  next  met — was  unplei. 
ant. 

"Try  Eighteenth  Street,"  the  bald  bartender  hi 
said.   It  wouldn't  be  dark  enough,  or  late  enou;' 
to  try  Eighteenth  Street  for  about  twelve  hou-. 
That  gave  me  half  a  day  to  wonder  what  the 
was  going  on. 

"Try  Eighteenth  Street."  First  of  all  I'd  che 
up  on  Seventeenth  Street,  where  I  had  been 
early  Saturday  morning.  I  ducked  around  a  cc 
pie  of  corners,  caught  a  subway,  caught  anoth 
one  going  the  opposite  way,  and  decided  nobo 
was  following  me.  Judging  from  the  orders  Str; 
ford  and  Levitt,  the  district  attorney's  man,  h 
been  giving  the  day  before,  I  was  probably  one 
the  few  people  in  New  York  who  wasn't  beL' 
tailed. 

I  called  Stratford.   "What  cooks  on  Seventeen 
Street?"  I  asked. 

"There's   something   funny   up   there,"   he  a 
swered.   "Only  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  The  Ian 
lady,  who  lives  five  houses  up  the  street,  rents  tli 
place  to  a  guy  and  his  wife.    She's  got  leases  I 
prove  it,  and  she  don't  know  anything  else." 

"How  about  the  people  who  live  there?" 

"I'm  coming  to  that.    Don't  be  so  impatier 
They  moved  out  to  Lake  Hiawatha,  in  Jersey,  ell 
Memorial  Day — just  like  they've  been  doing  U\i 
the  last  four  summers.  They  got  a  cottage  out  thei 
that  they  rent  for  a  month." 

"Okay.  Who  did  they  lend  a  key  to?" 

"Not  so  fast,  my  boy.  We  sent  a  man  out  ther 
and  he  and  a  couple  of  Jersey  cops  talked  to  'em 
They  didn't  lend  a  key  to  anybody,  they  say.  Bot 
the  guy  and  his  wife  were  born  in  New  York  an 
have  lived  here  all  their  years,  except  for  the  mont 
they  spend  in  Jersey."  Stratford  sounded  like 
man  who  couldn't  be  dragged  to  New  Jersey.  "Th 
guy  is  a  paper  hanger.  We  didn't  get  a  thing  out  c 
them  and  we  don't  have  any  way  to  get  them  bac 
to  New  York  before  July." 

"You  should  have  told  them  the  place  burne 
down." 

"We  did.  The  man  said  the  furniture  didn't  be 
long  to  him  and  burning  was  too  good  for  it.  H 
thinks  maybe  he'll  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  hangin 
wallpaper  in  Jersey.  1  give  up.  You  got  any  ho 
ideas?" 

"No,"  I  said.  "How  about  the  bullet  hole  in  th 
wall?" 

"Funny  thing  about  that,  too,"  he  answered! 
"I'm  laughing  myself  to  death.  There  wasn't  an; 
bullet  hole  where  you  told  us  to  look.  But  then 
was  a  big  nail — damned  near  a  spike — driven  it 
there,  with  a  picture  hanging  from  it.  The  boy: 
pulled  the  spike  out  and  jabbed  around,  but  some 
body  else  had  been  there  first.  No  bullet."  Strat 
ford  sighed,  as  though  the  weight  of  his  frustration: 
was  almost  too  much  to  bear.  "That's  all  I  got 
You  know  anything?" 

"No,"  1  told  him.  "Maybe  I  have  a  clue,  as  we 
detectives  say,  but  then  maybe  it  isn't  any  good." 

"Okay,"  he  said.  "Good-by." 

"Maybe  I'll  have  to  kill  a  man  tonight,"  I  added. 
"Do  you  mind?" 

"Not  at  all,  just  so  you  tell  me  which  one  it  is.  and 
I  don't  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  investigating. 
Good-by!"  He  hung  up. 

I  wasted  the  afternoon  in  a  movie  and  then 
killed  some  time  in  a  restaurant.  Then  I  drifted  back 
to  the  Royale  Hotel.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock 
when  I  entered  the  bar,  and  Smoothie  wasn't  there. 
Instead,  a  stranger  was  behind  the  bar.  "Where's 
Smoothie?"  I  asked  him. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "Smoothie  knocks  off  at  seven. 
He's  just  the  day  bartender.  Anything  I  can  do  for 
you?" 

"No.  Give  me  a  glass  of  beer."  This  was  some- 
thing I  hadn't  figured  on.  Somehow  or  other  I  had 
the  idea  that  Smoothie  was  always  there.  Now  I 
began  to  wonder  where  he  was.  Maybe  he  could 
be  found  up  on  Eighteenth  Street.  Maybe  we'd  be 
looking  for  each  other,  or  maybe  he  would  just 
be  checking  to  see  what  I  was  going  to  do. 

He  wasn't  going  to  have  long  to  wait.  I  finished 
the  beer,  went  up  to  my  room  and  changed  my 
clothes,  and  checked  my  gun  to  make  sure  it  would 
go  off  in  an  emergency.    Then  I  went  down  the 
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:k  stairs  and  out  a  fire  door,  so  that  nobody  saw 
go.  There  was  still  plenty  of  light  in  the  summer 
,  but  there  were  clouds,  too,  and  that  meant  no 
on.  I  was  glad,  because  1  wanted  a  black  night. 
p  blacker  it  got,  the  better  it  would  be. 
slow,  Eighteenth  Street  runs  from  one  side  of 
inhattan  to  the  other,  and  covers  a  lot  of  terri- 
On  the  western  end  it  is  flanked  by  factories, 
ehouses  and  loading  platforms.  From  there,  go- 
;east,  it  cuts  through  different  classes  of  residen- 
1  buildings,  ranging  all  the  way  from  cold-water 
ts  to  the  modern  Stuyvesant  Town  apartments. 
lot  of  men  could  hide  along  Eighteenth  Street. 
But  I  figured  the  best  place  to  look  for  the  Gun- 
was  at  the  west  end,  where  the  factories  ended 
d  the  old  houses  began.  It  was  near  the  Hudson 
iterfront,  and  it  was  near  the  section  where  I  had 
ist  met  Jack  Thumm  on  Saturday  morning.  While 
vaited  for  night  to  come  on,  I  worked  my  way 
utheast,  away  from  where  I  eventually  wanted  to 
doubling  on  my  path  now  and  then,  waiting  in 
e  shadows,  watching  for  anything  that  might  turn 
Once  I  stopped  in  a  drugstore  to  buy  something 

I"  loped  I  would  need  later  on. 
By  ten  o'clock  the  night  was  as  dark  as  it  would 
er  get,  and  I  had  worked  my  way  carefully  back 
just  about  where  I  wanted  to  be.  I  had  located 
e  little  store  that  carried  cold  beer,  the  only  one 
[i  the  neighborhood,  and  had  followed  the  shortest 
ith  from  there  to  Eighteenth  Street.  I  figured 
llhumm  and  his  boys  would  be  sure  to  run  out  of 
fiber  from  time  to  time  and  the  Gunner  would  come 
\y  on  his  way  to  get  some. 


There  was  an  abandoned  house,  an  old-law  tene- 
ment, with  the  glass  gone  from  the  windows  and 
the  outside  walls  covered  with  the  tatters  of  election 
posters  from  years  ago.  The  front  door  sagged 
open  on  a  single  rusty  hinge,  and  as  I  went  in,  I 
carefully  opened  it  as  far  as  it  would  go. 

The  floors  were  littered  with  fallen  plaster,  empty 
whisky  and  wine  bottles,  the  debris  of  bums  and 
vicious  kids  who  would  grow  up  to  be  bums  or 
criminals  or  outstanding  citizens.  But  nobody  was 
using  it  then,  at  least  not  the  first  floor.  Nobody, 
that  is,  except  the  rats. 

I  could  hear  them  scurrying  in  the  corners,  and 
telegraphing  the  news  of  my  arrival  with  high- 
pitched  squeaks. 

For  my  purpose  it  was  a  very  nice  place.  The 
back  room  on  the  ground  floor  was  far  enough 
away  from  the  street  so  that  a  little  noise  wouldn't 
attract  any  attention,  and  only  a  little  light  filtered 
in  through  the  back  window.  Furthermore,  if  you 
were  in  that  back  room,  and  somebody  did  come  in 
the  front  door,  you  could  go  out  the  back  window 
and  through  a  litter-heaped  yard,  and  eventually 
get  somewhere — I  didn't  explore  that  far. 

Then  I  went  out  on  the  street  again,  to  find  a 
waiting  place.  There  was  a  street  light  near  the 
abandoned  house,  but  after  a  couple  of  bad  throws 
1  managed  to  hit  it  with  a  stone  and  knock  it  out, 
making  the  darkness  complete.  Now  almost  any 
cellarway  offered  shelter,  and  I  sat  in  one  of  them 
and  waited. 

Time  doesn't  go  too  slowly  when  your  mind  is 
racing  over  a  lot  of  details,  and  you  know  that,  if 
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you  forget  any  of  them,  the  time  you  are  spending 
in  waiting  may  be  the  last  time  you  will  ever  have. 
You  wonder  whether  you  should  have  let  one  of 
your  bosses  know  what  you  are  planning.  Maybe 
it  would  have  been  smart  to  have  all  the  cellarways 
filled  with  cops. 

Somewhere  a  distant  clock  boomed  the  hours  of 
eleven,  and  then  twelve.  The  street  was  deserted, 
for  all  law-abiding  citizens  had  long  since  taken  to 
their  beds.  A  police  car  came  by  slowly,  but  the 
cops  in  it  didn't  see  me,  and  its  red  taillights  disap- 
peared down  the  street. 

Then  a  door  slammed  shut,  somewhere,  and  I 
heard  footsteps  coming  toward  me.  I  half  rose  from 
my  sitting  position,  the  little  automatic  palmed  in 
my  hand,  ready  to  fall  in  behind  him  as  he  walked 
by.  But  it  was  only  some  workman,  probably  on 
his  way  to  an  early  job.  At  least  it  was  no  one  that 
I  knew,  and  I  settled  back. 

One  o'clock  came,  and  I  was  getting  cramped  and 
uncomfortable,  and  wondering  if  I  would  have  to 
wait  all  night,  and  the  next  night,  and  the  night 
after  that.  .  .  . 

Then  he  came  swinging  down  the  street,  whis- 
tling softly.  As  he  passed  me  I  stepped  in  behind 
him,  quietly. 

He  must  have  sensed  that  I  was  there.  The  whis- 
tling stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  note,  and  his  hands 
stiffened  at  his  sides.  But  he  kept  right  on  walking. 

"Keep  your  hands  out  a  little  more,  Gunner,"  I 
said  to  him,  "and  keep  on  the  way  you  were  go- 
ing. Make  it  easy  for  me,  and  I  won't  have  to  kill 
you  right  here.   Maybe  I  (Continued  on  page  48) 


I  gave  a  long,  low  whistle  when  I  saw  her,  and  she  smiled  at  me,   Not  even  my  conscience  could  make  me  believe  that  she  was  homely 


If 
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"When  I  give  my  version  of  the  accident,"'  Bradley  said,  "I  don't  want  to  have  to  say  anything  about  your  driving" 

No  Time  for  TROUBLE 


By  GORDON  FLETCHER 


It  would  be  easy  for  Bradley  to  drive  away  from  the  accident.  But  it  wouldn't  be  fair,  to  Ann  or  to  himself 


THE  car  was  moving  down  the  four-lane  high- 
way at  sixty-five  miles  an  hour.  Bradley  sat 
behind  the  wheel  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  his  coat 
neatly  folded  on  the  back  seat.  It  was  midsummer, 
shortly  after  noon  on  a  Sunday,  hot  and  very 
humid. 

"If  we  could  be  on  time  for  something,  even  once 
a  year,"  Ann  said  from  across  the  width  of  seat. 
"I'd  be  happy." 

Bradley  was  keeping  in  toward  the  center  line 
because  the  outer  lanes  had  been  made  almost  use- 
less by  years  of  pounding  from  overloaded  trucks. 
The  oncoming  traffic  was  continuous  and  he  had 
been  trying  with  no  luck  for  several  miles  to  get 
by  the  Cadillac  ahead.  The  driver  would  not  pull 
over  to  let  him  pass  and  at  this  speed  he  couldn't 
risk  going  by  on  the  wrong  side. 

"I  don't  see  why  it  has  to  be  so  hot,"  his  wife  said. 


"By  the  time  we  get  there  I'll  look  like  I've  stepped 
from  a  suitcase." 

She  folded  her  skirt  back  well  above  her  knees  to 
give  the  air  from  the  ventilators  a  chance,  and 
Bradley  looked  at  her  legs.  After  ten  years  he  still 
liked  to  do  it. 

"You  look  all  right  to  me,"  he  said. 

"Well,  I'm  not." 

The  dark  glasses  didn't  hurt  her  profile  any, 
Bradley  noticed  when  he  thought  it  safe  to  look. 
And  the  light  blue  dress  full  of  those  calculated 
holes  certainly  was  about  the  coolest  thing  she 
could  be  wearing.  Ann  was  thirty-five  years  old, 
yet  the  only  way  a  stranger  would  guess  that  was 
from  her  hair.  Two  years  before,  the  black  had  be- 
gun to  be  softened  by  gray.  A  little  early,  maybe, 
but  somehow  he  had  liked  her  better.  She  had 
never  tried  to  do  anything  about  it  and  as  a  result 


had  lost  that  too-young  look  so  many  women  foo 
ishly  prized.  If  only  they  knew  how  well  a  littl 
maturity  became  them. 

"Forget  about  the  time,"  Bradley  said  kindh 
"You'll  be  cooler."  He  smiled  at  her.  "Wh 
don"t  you  rest  your  eyes?" 

Ann  didn't  answer,  but  she  relaxed  and  tiltd 
her  head  back  against  the  top  of  the  seat.    After 
minute  she  said,  "I'm  a  beast." 

He  turned  and  watched  her  smile,  saw  her  eye 
were  closed,  looked  at  her  lips  just  as  she  saic 
"You're  as  late  as  1  am,  as  hot,  and  probably  you'v 
got  a  headache,  too." 

"No,"  he  said.  "That's  the  difference.  No  head 
ache."  Last  night  they  had  gone  to  a  good  party, 
late  one,  and  they  had  overslept  this  morning.  Ani 
hadn't   said    anything,    but    he    knew   she   hadn 
wanted  to  go  to  the  party.  (Continued  on  page  34 
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By  TRACY  PERKINS 

Some  slightly  cockeyed  observations  of  a  mad  era  by  a  man  whose  memory  isn't  what  it  was 


HERE  seems  to  be  so  much  nostalgic  interest  in 

.  what  was  known  as  the  Turbulent  or  Tumultu- 

us  Twenties,  that  I  would  feel  remiss  in  my  duty  if 

didn't  describe  a  typical  day  in  my  life  during 

lose  colorful  times  (a  lot  more  colorful  than  the 

inicky  Fifties  will  turn  out,  I'm  sure) .  Suppose  we 

it  this  dead  center,  and  take  a  day  in  1925  when  I 

Vas  in  college — I  mean,  when  I  was  a  collegiate. 

Well,  I  customarily  awakened  at  1  1 :00  a.m.,  al- 

eady  having  cut  two  classes,  and  breakfasted  fru- 

ally  on  orange  juice  and  gin  (prohibition  days,  you 

now.    At  some  of  the  other  places  they  drank 

:mon  juice  and  rubbing  alcohol,  but  1  was  at  Har- 

ard,  which  was  notoriously  more  conservative). 

?eeling  refreshed — or  "crocked,"  to  use  the  popu- 

U"  synonym  of  that  time — I  would  then  dress, 

;ather  a  few  companions  and  go  out  looking  for 

ome  guy  who  wore  garters. 

If  our  search  was  successful — and,  I'm  warning, 
his  may  shock  you — we  forced  the  renegade  into 
he  rumble  seat  of  my  runabout  at  the  point  of  a 
nachine  gun  and  took  him  for  a  long  ride  which 
:nded  up  at  the  harbor.  Here  we  encased  him  in 
vet  concrete  and  waited  for  it  to  harden.  None  of 
hat  Ready-Mix  Kwik-Dry  concrete  that  became 
ropular  later.  We  mixed  our  own.  We  were  patient 
n  those  days,  and  we  didn't  expect  to  have  every- 
hing  done  for  us.  .  .  . 

Where  was  I?  Oh,  yes,  after  it  hardened,  we 
ossed  the  so-and-so  into  the  harbor  and  let  him 
drown.  Taught  him  a  lesson. 
1  After  that  we'd  cfrive  around  for  a  while,  looking 
for  flappers,  and  making  nifty  remarks  at  them. 
The  most  popular  ones,  if  I  recall  correctly,  were 
'Oh,  you  kid!"  and  "Twenty-three  skiddoo!"  Nope; 


that's  what  Lindbergh  said  when  he  landed  in  Paris 
after  soloing  the  Atlantic. 

But  I'm  getting  ahead  of  my  story.  The  flapper 
was  the  young  girl  of  the  times.  She  ran  through 
two  lipsticks  a  day,  wore  skirts  a  foot  above  her 
knees  and  was  Hopelessly  Irresponsible.  The  one 
I  knew  best — gal  named  Sal — was  Particularly 
Hopelessly  Irresponsible.  I  heard  afterward  that 
she  opened  up  a  law  practice  in  Vermont  some- 
where and  later  became  a  juvenile-^ourt  judge. 

Getting  back  to  those  open  runabouts  we  drove, 
there  was  only  one  hitch:  Everybody  wanted  to  sit 
in  the  rumble  seat,  which  made  it  kind  of  tough  if 
you  were  the  only  fellow  who  had  a  driver's  license. 
But  finally  I  solved  this  by  rigging  up  a  steering 
wheel  that  extended  all  the  way  back  there.  This 
meant  I  could  ride  in  the  rumble  seat  even  if  I  was 
all  by  myself.  I  could  furnish  many  other  examples 
of  our  ingenuity  back  in  those  nostalgic  times,  if 
there  were  any.  Don't  think,  however,  that  it  was 
all  fun,  frolic  and  running  over  chickens  at  80  mph. 
We  had  our  serious  moments  too. 

Sometimes  a  bunch  of  us  fellows — supplemented 
by  a  few  celebrities  of  the  time  such  as  Gilda  Gray, 
Sophie  Tucker  and  Charles  Evans  Hughes — would 
get  togther  and  have  what  we  called  a  symposium 
or  bull  session.  Then  we  would  discuss  pressing 
questions  of  the  day,  such  as  how  big  should  a  hip 
flask  be  or  who  would  reach  Omaha  first  in  the  Bun- 
ion Derby.  (The  Bunion  Derby  was  a  famous 
cross-continent  race  of  the  time,  eventually  won 
by  Gertrude  Ederle,  affectionately  known  as  "Little 
Miss  Poker  Face." — Ed.)  Well,  like  I  said,  our 
minds  were  in  a  ferment  all  the  time. 

I  guess  this  brings  my  day  up  to  evening  time. 


A  trick  steering  wheel  enabled  me  to  ride  in 
the  rumble  seat  with  all  the  other  passengers 


Guys  wearing  garters  were  taken  for 
a  ride,  encased  in  wet  cenient  and 
eventually  dropped  into  the  harbor 


Evening,  of  course,  meant  the  prom.  We  had  proms 
about  four  nights  a  week,  and  you  never  saw  such 
dancing  or  heard  such  music.  There  were  Paul 
Whiteman,  Isham  Jones.  Ted  Lewis  and  a  lot  of 
other  hot-shots  who  could  beat  it  out  in  real  Chi- 
cagoland  style.  Sowbelly  Grifus.  for  instance.  And 
Horse  Lips  Padilla,  and  Beagle  Beak  Throsmin,  and 
Leprosy  Raggensmirfer,  and  Snake  Lungs  Kreggs, 
and  Tom  Smith.  We  never  could  figure  how  Smith 
got  that  silly  moniker. 

There  was  only  one  dance  in  that  time,  but  an  aw- 
ful lot  of  it.  The  Charleston!  The  Charleston  was  a 
dance  that  demanded  a  great  deal  of  knee  action. 
You  could  do  it  all  by  yourself  if  you  were  in  top 
physical  condition — like  Red  Grange  or  Cal  Cool- 
idge.  But  most  of  us  weren't  that  gifted.  If  you 
didn't  have  someone  or  something  to  hold  onto, 
your  knees  would  eventually  buckle  and  you  would 
land  flat  on  your  face  in  the  sawdust.  Therefore, 
beginners  usually  grabbed  something  like  the  back 
of  a  chair  or  some  kind  of  convenient  railing. 

It  got  so  that  most  dance  academies  and  cabarets 
installed  special  rails  for  the  benefit  of  their  patrons. 
They  didn't  want  to  take  any  chances  on  having 
their  customers  collapse  and  maybe  call  the  federal 
agents  in  out  of  revenge.  There  is  still  one  of  these 
Charleston  railings  standing  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Scurvy  Rat  Club  down  on  the  corner  of  Beale  and 
Twelfth  streets.  Go  down  there  and  look  for  your- 
self if  you  don't  believe  me.  And  if  you  find  it,  I 
wish  you'd  let  me  know. 

Sports?  That  was  the  golden  age  of  sports,  you 
know.  Ty  Cobb  and  Babe  Ruth,  Bobby  Jones  and 
Walter  Hagen,  Paavo  Nurmi  and  Charlie  Paddock, 
Big  Bill  Tilden  and  Little  Bill  Johnston,  Jack  Demp- 
sey  and  Man  o'  War.  The  last  two  weren't  in  the 
same  sport,  come  to  think  of  it,  but  I  can  remem- 
ber Dempsey  poring  over  a  copy  of  Three  Weeks 
while  Elinor  Glyn  stood  by  feeding  Man  o'  War  a 
few  lumps  of  sugar. 

Well.  I  could  go  on  and  on  talking  of  those  mad, 
fabulous,  unbelievable  times,  but  There  are  some 
things  which  are  so  close  to  my  heart  that  I  could 
never  bring  myself  to  reveal  them.  Not,  anyway, 
until  the  demand  and  rates  for  memoirs  go  up  a 
little  more.  the  end 
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Collier's  short  short 


THE  old  man  opened  his  eyes  swiftly  and  sat 
erect  in  his  wheel  chair.  He  jerked  his  cold 
hand  out  and  found  the  telephone.  It  was  still 
there!  He  held  it  againsUiiis  chest  for  a  moment, 
blinking. 

"I  don't  like  that  dream,"  he  said  to  his  empty 
bedroom. 

It  was  bad  enough — the  telephone  company  com- 
ing to  the  house  tomorrow  to  take  the  phone  away 
— without  the  old  man  seeing  it  in  his  dreams  again 
and  again. 

At  last,  his  fingers  trembling,  he  lifted  the  re- 
ceiver and  dialed  the  long-distance  operator.  He 
gave  her  the  number  and  waited,  watching  the 
bedroom  door  as  if  at  any  moment  it  might  open, 
and  a  vast  invasion  of  doctors,  nurses  and  relatives 
might    swarm    about    him,    yelling    and    critical. 

"Calling  Mexico  City,"  said  the 
operator.     "Erickson  3899." 

And  then,  at  last,  the  far  away,  but 
infinitely  clear  voice: 

"Bueno." 

"Hello,  Jorge!"  cried  the  old  man. 

"Senor  Bolton!  Again?  This  is  cost- 
ing money." 

"Let  it  cost!  You  know  what  to  do?" 

"Yes.    The  window." 

Thousands  of  miles  away,  in  an- 
other land,  in  an  office  in  a  building 
in  that  land,  there  was  the  sound  of 
footsteps  retreating  from  the  phone. 
The  old  man  leaned  forward,  gripping 
the  receiver  tight  to  his  wrinkled  ear 
that  ached  with  waiting  for  the  next 
sound. 

The  raising  of  a  window. 

Ah,  sighed  Mr.  Bolton. 

The  sounds  of  Mexico  City  on  a 
hot  yellow  noon  rose  through  the 
open  window  into  the  waiting  phone. 
He  could  see  Jorge  standing  there 
holding  the  mouthpiece  out,  out  into 
the  bright  day. 

"Senor  .  .  ." 

"No,  no,  please.     Let  me  listen." 

He  listened  to  the  hooting  of  many 
metal  horns,  the  squealing  of  brakes, 
the  calls  of  vendors  selling  yellow 
bananas  and  jungle  oranges  in  their 
stalls.  Mr.  Bolton's  feet  began  to 
move,  hanging  from  the  edge  of  his 
wheel  chair,  making  the  motions  of  a 
man  walking.  His  eyes  squeezed 
tight.  He  gave  a  scries  of  immense 
sniffs,  as  if  to  gain  the  odors  of  purple 
grapes  and  the  meats  hung  on  iron 
hooks  in  sunshine,  cloaked  with  flies 
like  a  mantle  of  raisins:  the  smell  of 
stone  alleys  wet  with  morning  rain. 
He  could  feel  the  sun  burn  his  spiny- 
bearded  cheek,  and  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  old  again,  a  camera  slung 
from  his  shoulder,  walking,  walking, 
looking,  smiling,  happy  to  be  alive. 
very  much  alert,  drinking  in  colors 
and  smells. 

A  rap  on  the  door.  He  hid  the 
phone  instantly  under  his  lap  robe. 

The  nurse  entered.  "Hello,  Mr.  Bol- 
lon."  she  said.  "Have  you  been  good?" 

Y  es."  The  old  man's  voice  was  mechanical.  He 
could  hardly  sec.  The  shock  o\'  a  simple  rap  on  a 
door  was  such  that  part  of  him  was  still  in  another 
city,  far  removed.  He  waited  lor  his  mind  to  rush 
home — -it  must  be  here  to  answer  questions,  act 
sane,  be  polite. 

"I've  come  to  check  your  pulse." 

"Not  now!"  said  the  old  man.   "Later!" 

"You're  not  going  anywhere,  arc  you?"  She 
smiled. 

He  looked  at  the  nurse  steadily.  He  hadn't  been 
anywhere  in  ten  years. 

"Ciive  me  your  wrist." 

Her  fingers,  hard  and  precise,  searched  for  the 
sickness  in  his  pulse  like  a  pair  of  calipers. 

"What've  you  been  doing  to  excite  yourself?" 
she  demanded. 

"Nothing." 

Her  gaze  shifted  and  stopped  on  the  empty  phone 
table.  At  that  instant  a  horn  sounded  faintly,  three 
thousand  miles  away. 


The  nurse  took  the  phone  from  him  as  if  it  were 
a  sick  animal.  "You  promised  you  wouldn't  do 
this.  We  agreed  that  if  you  made  only  one  call  a 
week  you  could  keep  the  phone.  I  even  told  the 
telephone  company  not  to  send  a  man  to  discon- 
nect the  service  tomorrow.  Now  I'll  just  have  to 
make  them  come  take  it  out." 

"This  is  my  house,  my  phone,"  the  old  man  pro- 
tested.   "I  pay  your  salary!" 

"To  make  you  well,  not  get  you  excited."  She 
wheeled  his  chair  across  the  room.  "To  bed  with 
you,  now,  young  man." 

He  looked  back  at  the  phone  and  kept  looking 
at  it. 

"I'm  going  to  the  store  for  a  few  minutes,"  the 
nurse  said.  "Just  to  be  sure  you  don't  use  the  phone 
again,  I'm  hiding  your  wheel  chair  in  the  hall." 


THE  WINDOW 

By  RAY  BRADBURY 


Thousands  of  miles  away,  in  another  land,  he  could  hear  fool- 
steps  retreating  from  the  phone.  He  waited  for  the  next  sound 


She  went  out  and  shut  the  door.  In  the  down- 
stairs entry,  he  heard  her  pause  and  dial  the  ex- 
tension phone. 

Was  she  phoning  Mexico  City? — he  wondered. 
She  wouldn't  dare! 

He  heard  the  front  door  shut. 

He  thought  of  the  last  year  here,  alone,  in  his 
room,  and  the  secret,  narcotic  calls  across  conti- 
nents, an  isthmus,  whole  jungle  countries  of  rainy 
forest,  blue-orchid  plateaus,  lakes  and  hills.  .  .  .• 

He  lifted  himself  in  the  cool,  white  bed.  To- 
morrow the  telephone  would  be  gone.  What  a 
greedy  fool  he  had  been!  He  slipped  his  brittle  ivory 
leys  down  from  the  bed,  marveling  at  their  des- 
iccation. They  seemed  to  be  things  which  had  been 
fastened  to  his  body  while  he  slept  one  night,  while 
his  younger  legs  were  taken  off  and  burned  in  the 
cellar  furnace.  Over  the  years,  they  had  destroyed 
all  of  him,  removing  hands,  arms  and  legs  and  leav- 
ing him  with  substitutes  as  delicate  and  useless  as 
chess  pieces.    And  now  they  were  tampering  with 


something  more  intangible,  the  memory;  they  wJ 
trying  to  cut  the  wires  which  led  back  into  anotl] 
year. 

He  was  across  the  room   in  a  stumbling 
Grasping  the  phone,  he  took  it  with  him  as  he  s| 
down  the  wall  to  sit  upon  the  floor.    He  got 
long-distance  operator,  his  heart  exploding  with1 
him,   faster  and   faster,  a   blackness  in  his  eyl 
"Hurry,  hurry!"  He  waited. 
"Bueno?" 

"Jorge,  we  were  cut  olf !" 
"You  must  not  phone  again,  Senor  Bolton,"  sa1 
the  faraway  voice.    "Your  nurse  called  me.    S| 
says  you  are  very  ill.   I  must  hang  up." 

"No,  Jorge!   Please,"  the  old  man  pleaded.  "0( 

last  time,  listen  to  me.  They're  taking  the  phone  ol 

tomorrow.   I  can  never  call  you  again." 

Jorge  said  nothing. 

The  old  man  went  on.     "For  til 

love  of  God,  Jorge!     For  friendshil 

then,   for  the  old  days!    You  dorl 

know  what  it  means.    You're  my  ;ig| 

but  you  can  move.    I  haven't  movcl 

anywhere  in  ten  years." 

He   dropped   the   phone   and   ha 
trouble  picking  it  up,  his  heart  was  \ 
sick.     "Jorge!     You  are  still  ther 
aren't  you?" 

"This  will  be  the  last  time?"  sail 
Jorge. 

"I  promise!" 

The  phone  was  laid  on  a  desk  thoil 
sands  of  miles  away.  Once  moil 
with  that  clear  familiarity,  the  fool 
steps,  the  pause,  and,  at  last,  the  raiq 
ing  of  the  window. 

"Listen,"  the  old  man  whispered  t| 
himself. 

And  he  heard  a  thousand  people  ij 
another  sunlight,  and  the  faint,  tin! 
kling  music  of  an  organ  grindel 
playing  La  Marimba — oh,  a  lovely] 
dancing  tune. 

With  eyes  tight,  the  old  man  put  u|| 
his  hand  as  if  to  click  pictures  of  ail 
old  cathedral,  and  his  body  was  heavl 
ier  with  flesh,  younger,  and  he  felt  tin 
hot  pavement  underfoot. 

He  wanted  to  say,  "You  are  stil 
there,  aren't  you?  All  of  you  peopli 
in  that  city  in  the  time  of  early  siesta 
the  shops  closing,  the  little  boys  cry 
ing  loteria  nacional  para  hoy!  to  sel 
the  lottery  tickets.  You  are  all  there 
the  people  in  the  city.  I  can't  believe 
I  was  ever  among  you.  When  you  an 
away  from  a  city  it  becomes  a  fantasy 
Any  town.  New  York,  Chicago,  with 
its  people,  becomes  improbable  with 
distance.  Just  as  I  am  improbable 
here,  in  California,  in  a  city  by  a  sea. 
All  of  us  improbable  to  one  another 
because  we  are  not  present  to  one  an- 
other. And  so  it  is  good  to  hear  the 
sounds,  and  know  that  Mexico  City  is 
still  there  and  the  people  moving  and 
living  .  .  ." 

He  sat  with  the  receiver  tightly 
pressed  to  his  ear. 

And  at  last,  the  clearest,  most  im- 
probable sound  of  all — the  sound  of  a  green  trolley 
car  going  around  a  corner — a  trolley  car  carrying 
alien  brown  people,  far.  far  away.    The  metal  crash 
of  its  wheels  on  the  hot  blue  rails.     Fading  away 
with  a  brass  thunder  in  the  warm  distance. 
The  old  man  sat  on  the  floor. 
Time  passed. 
The  downstairs  door  opened.    Footsteps  came 
upstairs. 

The  nurse  stood  in  the  door,  prepared  to  be 
angry,  when  she  saw  the  old  man  seated  there  on 
the  floor. 

There  was  something  in  his  silence  that  made  he 
shut  her  opened  mouth. 

She  approached,  almost  on  tiptoe.  She  had  to 
work  hard,  bent  down,  to  disengage  the  phone  from 
his  now  quite  cold  fingers.  And  when  she  lifted  the 
receiver  to  her  own  ear  she  heard  one  last,  fa 
sound. 

Three  thousand  miles  away,  the  closing  of 
window.  THE  END 
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iVo  Tune  for  Trouble 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE    3Q 


She  had  insisted  on  going,  though,  even 
when  he  had  suggested  staying  hcyjje,  be- 
cause she  knew  he'd  been  counting  on  it. 
She  would  do  anything  for  him,  but  Nhe 
didn't  like  hot  weather — or  being  late  to 
Carl's. 

They  rode  now  in  silence,  still  behind  the 
Cadillac  that  weaved  more  than  Bradley 
liked.  Although  he  was  watching  the  car 
ahead  closely,  he  could  see  that  Ann  was 
getting  jumpy  again.  She  kept  looking  at 
her  watch. 

"Take  it  easy,"  he  said  finally. 
"I  can't,"  she  said.  "I  keep  seeing  Uncle 
Carl  when  we  walk  in.  He'll  pull  out  that 
pocket  watch.  He  won't  say  anything,  but 
everyone  will  know  from  the  way  he  reads 
the  time  that  we're  getting  the  treatment. 
You  know  he  won't  excuse  anyone  from 
the  clock." 

"He  should  be  used  to  us  by  now."  Brad- 
ley was  remembering  the  informality  in  his 
own  family  and  thinking  how  silly  it 
sounded  when  Ann  called  the  old  gent 
"Uncle  Carl."  Yet  everyone  in  the  family 
called  him  that  except  the  man's  wife — 
and  his  niece's  husband,  Martin  Bradley. 
Bradley  called  him  "Carl"  whenever  they 
met,  and  although  Uncle  didn't  like  it  much, 
Bradley  was  damned  if  he  was  going  to 
call  him  anything  else.  You  couldn't  help 
marrying  your  wife's  relatives,  but  you 
could  call  them  what  you  pleased. 

In  spite  of  the  name  business  he  got 
along  pretty  well  with  Carl.  Maybe  part 
of  it  was  because  he  stood  up  to  him — not 
many  people  did — and  certainly  part  of  it 
was  because  Ann  was  in  many  ways  like 
the  daughter  Carl  didn't  have.  When  she 
had  been  younger,  Carl  had  generously 
helped  her  widowed  mother  according  to 
the  conventional  pattern,  paying  for  schools 
and  clothes,  and  for  straightening  teeth. 

Bradley  checked  the  oil  pressure  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  cooling 
system.    The  car  was  running  hot. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  worry  so  much 
about  Carl,"  he  said,  "especially  when  he's 
in  the  country.  Get  him  away  from  the 
city  and  he's  nothing  but  a  gentleman  cow- 
herd." Bradley  kept  his  eyes  on  the  road. 
"When  you  worry  you're  doing  exactly  what 
he  wants." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  'gentle- 
man cowherd,'  "  Ann  said,  "but  if  you're 
the  opposite,  I'll  take  Uncle  Carl.  When- 
ever you  go  down  to  your  place  you  come 
back  covered  with  muck." 

"On  a  farm  a  man  is  bound  to  pick  up 
a  little  dirt,"  Bradley  said. 

"And,"  his  wife  said,  "you  should  be 
able  to  see  why  I  worry.  You  wouldn't  be 
sitting  in  that  paneled  office  if  Uncle  Carl 
didn't  put  in  a  word  for  you  now  and  then." 

AT  FIRST  that  had  been  true,  true  enough 
xV.  so  that  he  didn't  like  to  be  reminded  of 
it,  even  inaccurately.  And  soon  now  he 
might  owe  Carl  a  much  greater  debt. 

"I  only  hope  you'll  behave  like  an  adult 
today,"  Ann  said.  "If  you  can  choke  back 
that  insane  pride  of  yours,  there's  a  good 
chance  for  you  in  the  new  cement  develop- 
ment." 

"All  right,  Annie,"  he  said.  "I  see  why 
you  worry." 

It  was  childish  to  get  back  at  her  by  using 
a  name  she  despised,  and  immediately  he 
was  ashamed. 

Really  she  didn't  ask  too  much  of  him, 
much  less  than  many  women  he  knew  asked 
of  their  husbands.  But  she  was  a  woman, 
and  ambitious  for  him.  Sometimes  this 
wifely  ambition  could  be  trying.  It  couldn't 
possibly  take  into  consideration  the  many 
thousand  small  facts  of  a  man's  business 
situation,  of  his  past  life  and  conditioning, 
of  himself.  A  woman  was  not  a  man,  and 
did  not  think  like  a  man,  yet  Ann  probably 
had  come  closer  to  understanding  him  than 
any  other  person  could- — man  or  woman. 
Anyway,  no  one  in  the  long  history  of  the 
human  animal  had  ever  completely  under- 


stood anyone  else.  That  was  man's  Original 
Complaint. 

And  he  began  to  think  of  what  the  after- 
noon would  be  like.  Carl  was  about  to 
move  in  orv  cement  and  was  giving  him  a 
chance  at  something  big.  This  was  the 
last  stage  in  the  vertical  expansion  of  Carl's 
construction  behemoth,  not  as  important 
nationally  as  Carl  would  like  to  think,  but 
regionally  admittedly  top  dog. 

Now  Carl  Standish  could  not  only  build, 
but  build  completely  on  his  own  terms.  With 
this  last  move  he  would  produce,  or  control 
directly,  a  supply  of  all  the  major  items 
used  in  modern  building — brick,  structural 
steel,  sand  and  gravel,  lumber  and  cement. 
Right  now  Martin  Bradley  was  nothing,  a 
minor  cog  in  one  of  Carl's  many  subsidi- 
aries.   But  this  afternoon,  for  the  first  time, 


"No,"  his  wife  said,  "we're  in  it  and  we'll 
go  on  through." 

When  a  thing  was  bad  enough,  some- 
times this  unreasoning,  blind  stubbornness 
was  the  way  she  met  it.  Bradley  knew  bet- 
ter than  to  talk  and  drove  on  grimly,  as  fast 
as  he  dared.  More  than  anything,  he 
wanted  a  drink. 

Then  suddenly  the  dust  ahead  began  to 
thin  and  he  saw  the  Cadillac  stopped  at  an 
odd  angle.  As  they  drew  abreast  he  saw  the 
cow  lying  on  the  road  a  few  feet  ahead  of 
the  smashed  front  of  the  Cadillac.  When 
they  had  passed,  Bradley  pulled  over  on 
the  shoulder. 

"We're  so  late,  maybe  there's  no  need 
to  stop,"  Ann  said.  "I  could  see  no  one  had 
been  hurt." 

Bradley  looked  at  her  and  wondered  why 
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'Brooklyn   is   warming  up 
a  new  pitcher  in  a  hurry' 
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he  was  to  meet  all  of  Carl's  top  men  as  an 
equal.  If  they  liked  him  he  would  be  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  entire  cement  division. 
Carl  had  as  much  as  told  him  that. 

They  rode  without  speaking  and  Bradley 
kept  a  careful  eye  on  the  Cadillac.  It 
slipped  over  the  center  line  occasionally,  but 
the  lapses  did  not  occur  at  dangerous  mo- 
ments. When  he  was  beginning  to  think  of 
slowing  down  for  the  turn,  the  taillights  of 
the  Cadillac  suddenly  flashed  red,  and  the 
car  cut  its  speed  and  turned  onto  the  side 
road. 

"Look,"  he  said. 

"Oh.  God,"  Ann  said,  "that  was  all  we 
needed.     It  hasn't  rained  for  a  week." 

The  side  road  was  made  of  crushed 
stone,  and  became  very  dusty  twelve  hours 
after  a  storm.  As  they  passed  the  sub- 
station and  crossed  under  the  high-tension 
lines,  Bradley  had  a  glimpse  of  the  Cadillac 
churning  along  very  fast,  making  trail  like 
an  airplane  dusting  cotton. 

Taking  the  side  road  meant  cutting  ten 
miles  off  the  distance  to  Bur  Oak  Farm,  so 
Bradley  swung  the  wheel  and  bored  into  the 
dirty  white  cloud.  They  had  shut  the 
ventilators  and  the  windows  but  the  smell 
and  taste  of  the  dust  were  thick  in  the  car, 
and  the  temperature  was  rising.  The  parti- 
cles hung  over  the  road  in  front  of  them 
like  poison  gas  in  a  hollow.  When  the 
temperature  continued  to  go  up,  Bradley 
loosened  his  tie  and  undid  his  collar.  Ann 
began  to  cough. 

"We'd  better  pull  off  on  a  side  road  and 
wait  until  it  clears,"  Bradley  said,  looking 
for  a  break  in  the  hedge. 


he  had  married  her.  "I  hope  you're 
kidding,"  he  said  harshly. 

He  stepped  out  and  walked  back  down 
the  road.  As  he  approached  the  car,  he 
saw  a  young  boy  in  dungarees  running  away 
from  them  across  a  field.  He  had  a  long 
stick  in  his  hand  and  had  apparently  been 
bringing  the  cow  in  from  a  pasture  across 
the  road.  Now,  Bradley  supposed,  he  was 
running  to  find  the  cow's  owner  and  tell 
him  what  had  happened. 

The  cow,  when  he  got  closer,  looked 
peaceful  and  brown  lying  on  the  white  road. 
She  was  obviously  dead.  The  Cadillac's 
left  front  fender  and  part  of  the  grille  were 
badly  damaged.  The  driver,  helped  by 
gestures  from  the  woman  beside  him,  was 
racing  the  engine  and  trying  to  back  away. 
The  fan  blades  were  hitting  the  radiator, 
protesting  for  the  whole  car. 

"Stop  it!"  Bradley  said. 

The  driver  shut  off  the  engine  and 
climbed  out.  He  was  a  very  tall  and  well- 
tailored  man  of  perhaps  fifty-five,  and  the 
coat  to  his  suit  still  managed  to  look  neat 
out  here  on  the  road  under  the  sun.  Brad- 
ley recognized  him  almost  immediately. 

"It's  a  new  car,"  the  man  said,  anger  in 
his  lament.  And  then  he  was  all  anger.  "I 
want  to  get  my  hands  on  the  farmer  who 
keeps  cows  on  the  highway." 

"If  it's  a  new  car,"  Bradley  said  evenly, 
"why  don't  you  handle  it  like  one?  I've 
had  a  good  chance  to  look  at  your  driving." 
Bradley's  dislike  of  this  driver  had  been 
hardened  by  the  terrible  clank  of  the 
wounded  engine.  To  him  the  misuse  of 
machinery  was  like  cruelty  to    nimals.    He 


pointed  to  a  clearly  painted  sign  nailed  tJ 
a  post  at  the  side  of  the  road.  "That  say] 
'Cattle  Crossing,'  "  he  said.  "When  you 
see  a  sign  that  says  'Cattle  Crossing'  you'M 
supposed  to  slow  down  and  watch  for  cat' 
tie.  It's  the  driver's  responsibility,  not  thi| 
cow's." 

"I  was  late,"  the  man  said,  looking  a' 
Bradley  with  the  disbelief  of  one  who  i' 
used  to  soft  phrases  from  inferiors.  "It  wa- 
necessary  to  hurry."  He  turned  aside  at  i 
question  from  the  woman  in  the  car.  Brad 
ley  didn't  catch  what  it  was. 

"Martin,"  Ann  called.     "Come  here." 

BRADLEY  looked  up  the  road.  Ann 
was  standing  beside  their  car.  He 
walked  past  the  cow  and  approached  her. 
thinking  how  poor  his  luck  was.  The  driver 
of  the  Cadillac  was  Arnold  Collins,  one  ol 
the  keymen  in  Carl  Standish's  empire,  a 
man  who  had  started  out  as  Carl's  foreman 
when  the  company  equipment  had  totaled 
three  picks  and  six  shovels.  Although 
Bradley  had  never  met  Collins,  he  knew  a 
lot  about  him.  Having  returned  from  the 
Coast  only  yesterday,  Collins  would  have 
had  no  chance  to  learn  who  he  was.  It 
would  have  been  interesting  to  see  what  he 
would  have  made  of  Martin  Bradley  when 
they  met  for  the  first  time  over  a  highball 
in  Carl's  garden.  Now  it  was  a  little  late 
for  that. 

Many  of  Carl's  successes  were  due  to 
Collins'  pile-driving  tactics,  with  Collins 
only  occasionally  getting  into  trouble  be- 
cause he  had  never  learned  the  difference 
between  a  case  of  eggs  and  a  stack  of  logs 
meant  for  use  as  piling.  He  gave  both  the 
same  treatment. 

Somewhere  around  there  was  a  case  of 
eggs  in  the  form  of  a  farmer  who  had  lost 
his  only  cow,  if  Bradley  could  judge  the 
local  prosperity  level  by  the  poor  look  of 
the  land.  He  had  nursed  his  own  farm  too 
long  in  the  lean  thirties  not  to  appreciate 
the  condition  of  this  section.  And  he  had 
seen  too  many  farmers  kicked  around  by 
people  who  considered  themselves  made 
of  finer  stuff. 

"Are  you  listening?"  he  heard  Ann  say 
"Why  don't  you  give  him  the  A. A. A.  card 
and  tell  him  to  get  on  the  nearest  telephone? 
We've  got  to  be  leaving." 

"I  understand  about  leaving,"  Bradley 
said  patiently.  There  was  no  need  to  tell 
her  yet  who  their  friend  was.  If  Collins' 
destination  was  what  he  thought,  Collins 
would  be  needing  a  ride.  "We'll  go  as  soon 
as  we  can.  But  there  are  a  couple  of  things 
that  have  to  be  straightened  out." 

Looking  around,  he  saw  that  the  woman 
who  was  with  Collins  was  now  sitting  in  the 
shade  of  the  hedgerow.  Bradley  handed  his 
wife  a  square-folded  handkerchief.  "Why 
don't  you  go  and  sit  under  the  hedge?"  he 
said. 

When  he  got  back  to  the  wrecked  car, 
Collins  said,  "I've  got  to  find  that  damned 
farmer,  and  a  telephone.  I  was  due  at 
Carl  Standish's  Bur  Oak  Farm  at  two." 

Bradley  looked  at  his  watch  with  pleas- 
ure. "It's  ten  of  now,"  he  said.  He  and 
Ann  were  fifty  minutes  overdue. 

Bradley  couldn't  help  grinning  when  he 
saw  the  annoyance  in  the  man's  face  and 
although  he  hadn't  forgotten  the  racing 
engine  he  was  curious  to  see  if  his  name 
meant  anything  to  Collins  and  said,  "My 
name's  Bradley — Martin  Bradley,"  and  put 
out  his  hand.  .  .  . 

While  they  were  peering  under  the  hood 
to  see  how  much  damage  had  been  done, 
the  farmer  came  up  to  them.  Although  it 
was  Sunday,  he  had  been  working  in  the 
fields.  He  had  on  very  faded  and  very 
dusty  blue  overalls  and  was  wearing  high- 
cut  Army  shoes.  He  was  about  forty,  a 
short  man,  and  his  face  bad  been  made 
brown  and  leathery  by  the  sun. 

"How'd  it  happen?"  the  farmer  said.  He 
looked  at  the  cow  calmly,  a  man  who  had 
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taken  too  much  from  nature  to  have  any 
room  left  for  anger. 

"It  happened  by  accident,"  Collins  said 
evenly.  "By  accident  the  cow  was  in  a  pub- 
lic highway  when  it  should  have  been  some- 
where behind  a  fence." 

"And  by  accident — "  Bradley  began. 

"I'll  thank  you  to  stay  out  of  it,"  Collins 
said  sharply.  "I'm  talking  with  this  gentle 
man,  the  owner  of  the  cow."  He  turned  to 
the  farmer.  "You'll  hear  about  this  when  I 
get  back  to  town.  Right  now  I'm  late  for  an 
important  engagement." 

"Ah  engagement  can  be  put  off  when 
something  comes  up,"  the  farmer  said. 
"There's  a  telephone  in  the  house."  He  in- 
dicated a  group  of  buildings  in  the  distance. 
"And  a  car  can  be  fixed.  No  doubt  you 
carry  collision  insurance.'  If  it's  the  kind  I 
had  when  my  car  was  worth  covering,  the 
most  the  job  can  cost  is  fifty  dollars." 

"My  car  is  smashed  and  you  tell  me  about 
insurance." 

The  farmer  spoke  again,  as  if  he  hadn't 
heard.  "A  car  can  be  fixed,  but  a  cow  can't," 
he  said.    "You  get  another  cow  like 
this,  clean,  with  plenty  of  milk  and  a       , — 
nice  moo,  by  paying  someone  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars." 

Bradley  rapidly  revised  his  opin- 
ion of  what  was  behind  that  brown 
face. 

"If  you're  suggesting  I  pay  for  the 
cow,"  Collins  said,  a  deeper  red 
climbing  from  his  collar,  "you're 
crazy." 

They  had  to  stand  aside  while  a 
car  slowly  passed  them.  The  driver 
was  curious  and  swung  his  head 
but  did  not  stop,  and  left  only  his 
dust  as  he  picked  up  speed  and  was 
gone. 

"We'd  better  get  to  a  telephone," 
Bradley  said,  and  Collins  was  grum- 
bling about  the  importance  of  his 
engagement.  How  would  he  get 
there? 

"That's  an  idea,"  Ann  said. 

She   was   talking   about   the   tele- 
phone, of  course,  and   Bradley  was 
annoyed   that   he  hadn't  seen  the   women 
coming  over  to  the  group  on  the  road. 

"I  think  we'd  better  go  up  to  the  house 
now,"  the  farmer  said  to  Bradley. 

BRADLEY  drove  into  the  big  yard  and 
stopped  near  the  steps  to  the  back 
porch.  After  they  had  got  out,  Ann  said  to 
him  in  a  whisper  he  was  sure  the  farmer 
could  hear,  "I  think  we  should  go.  We've 
done  everything  we  can.  Really  it's  a  mat- 
ter for  them  to  work  out." 

"It'll  be  cooler  inside,"  the  farmer  said  as 
he  led  them  up  the  steps.  "We  can  all  get  a 
drink  in  the  kitchen." 

Bradley  was  behind  the  others  and 
stopped  on  the  porch  to  light  a  cigarette. 
The  barnyard  and  the  buildings  were  neat 
enough  and  well  kept,  but  he  could  see 
many  things  that  should  be  done — all  of 
ihcm  calling  for  the  expenditure  of  money. 
Bradley  could  hear  voices  inside  and  then 
he  heard  the  screen  door  close  softly  be- 
hind him.  The  farmer  had  come  out. 

"You  like  farms?" 

"Yes,"  Bradley  said.  "I've  got  one,  and 
a  good  tenant." 

"Then  you  know  what  this  needs."  The 
farmer  looked  away  from  the  yard  and  back 
to  Bradley.  "I  appreciate  your  staying 
around,"  he  said.  He  nodded  toward  the 
kitchen. 

"Well,"  Bradley  said,  throwing  his  ciga- 
rette into  the  grass,  "1  guess  we'd  better  be 
going  in." 

After  he  had  finished  his  glass  of  water, 
a  drink  that  was  cool  and  free  of  chlorine 
and  wonderful  after  the  road,  he  and  Collins 
left  the  women  in  the  kitchen  and  followed 
the  farmer  down  the  hall  into  a  small  room 
that  contained  a  desk,  two  chairs,  a  table, 
and  some  books  on  shelves.  There  was  a 
telephone  on  the  wall. 

When  Bradley  saw  that  Collins  had  no 
idea  where  to  call — that  he  was  faced  with 
a  simple  situation  he  couldn't  meet  because 
there  was  no  one  he  could  tell  to  handle  it 
for   him — Bradley   took   the   A. A. A.   card 


from  his  wallet  and  gave  the  operator  the 
emergency  service  number.  While  he  was 
waiting  for  the  connection,  he  noticed  the 
diploma  in  the  frame.  It  was  twenty  years 
old  and  bore  the  same  name  as  the  mailbox 
at  the  end  of  the  lane.  By  the  time  he  had 
worked  down  to  the  signature  of  the  presi- 
dent of  agricultural  college,  the  call  came 
through.  He  arranged  for  a  wrecker,  hung 
up,  and  said  to  Collins,  "Now  you'd  better 
call  your  host  and  tell  him  you'll  be  late." 
He  left  the  room. 

When  Collins  returned  to  the  kitchen  the 
five  of  them  went  out  and  got  into  the  car 
again  and  drove  back  to  the  wreck.  As  they 
pulled  over  and  stopped,  Bradley  could  see 
that  Ann  wanted  to  talk  to  him  alone. 

They  all  got  out  of  the  car  quickly  and 
the  Collinses  and  the  farmer  moved  on 
ahead  toward  the  other  car. 

When  the  others  were  too  far  away  to 
hear,  Ann  said  in  a  low  voice,  "I  found  out 
something  in  the  kitchen.  Do  you  know 
who  these  people  are?  That's  Arnold  Col- 
lins, one  of  Uncle  Carl's  big  men." 
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"I've  known  it  for  some  time,"  he  said. 

"You've  known  it?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  why  have  you  been  acting  this 
way?" 

"I  haven't  been  acting  any  way."  Bradley 
was  getting  a  little  tired  of  it.  "A  thing  like 
this  has  to  be  straightened  out,  that's  all." 

"Well,"  Ann  said,  "I  wish  you'd  quit  help- 
ing. It's  no  affair  of  yours."  She  looked  at 
her  watch.  "Anyway,  we  can  take  them 
with  us." 

"We  can.  and  we  will,"  Bradley  said. 
"But  I'm  asking  you  not  to  mention  it  yet. 
I  want  to  issue  the  invitation  myself." 

The  dust  and  the  worry  and  the  heat  were 
all  in  her  face  and  he  thought  she  was  going 
to  cry.  Then  he  saw  the  farmer  walking 
over  to  them.  At  the  sight  of  the  man, 
Bradley  felt  a  strange  anger. 

"I  can't  do  a  thing  with  him."  the  farmer 
said.  "I've  got  to  get  something  for  the 
cow  but  I  can't  do  a  thing  with  him." 

Bradley  looked  at  his  wife  and  then 
turned  to  the  farmer.  "Come  on,"  he  said, 
"I'll  go  back  with  you." 

"Please,"  Ann  said,  a  wail  in  her  voice. 
"Don't  make  things  worse." 

"Take  it  easy,"  Bradley  said.  "We  can 
settle  it  in  three  minutes."  The  farmer  was 
lelling  him  to  forget  it,  saying  Bradley  had 
done  all  he  could. 

Bradley  was  thinking  of  the  weaving 
car  that  wouldn't  let  them  pass  on  the 
highway,  and  all  of  the  rest  of  Collins'  per- 
formance; and  of  the  farmer,  who  could 
not  afford  a  new  cow. 

"Come  on,"  Bradley  said,  walking  away 
from  his  wife  over  to  where  the  Collinses 
were  standing.  He  looked  into  the  face  of 
the  tall  man.  who  was  poking  at  the  broken 
headlight  with  his  finger.  "What  have  you 
decided?" 

"We're  going  to  wait  for  the  wrecker," 
Collins  said. 

"I  mean  about  the  cow." 

"That's  not  my  worry." 

"When  I  give  my  version  of  the  accident 


I  don't  want  to  have  to  say  anything  about 
your  driving."  It  was  a  gamble,  but  it  was 
the  kind  that  might  beat  Collins. 

Bradley  was  conscious  of  the  farmer's 
hopeful  silence  but  he  was  watching  Col- 
lins. He  could  almost  feel  the  tall  man 
groping  for  something  to  slam  into,  and  see 
him  find  nothing  solid  to  smash. 

"1  don't  carry  that  kind  of  money,"  Col- 
lins said  finally.  "I'll  have  to  send  it  to 
him." 

NO  GOOD.  He  would  never  do  it.  Brad- 
ley could  have  shouted  as  he  saw  the 
retreat  begin.  "You  can  write  a  check  now," 
he  said  coldly. 

"It's  Sunday.  My  checkbook  is  at  home." 
"I'll  get  mine,"  Bradley  said.  "You  can 
change  the  name  of  the  bank."  He  crossed 
quickly  to  his  car  and  took  the  checkbook 
from  the  inside  pocket  of  his  coat.  On  the 
way  back  to  the  other  car  he  tore  out  a 
blank. 

"Make  it  for  two  fifty,"  Bradley  suggested, 

and  Collins  was  asking  the  farmer's  name. 

"No."  the  farmer  said.   "Only  two 

hundred.   Fifty  dollars  off  for  repairs 

on  the  car." 

Collins  wrote  out  the  check  and 
handed  it  to  Bradley.  Bradley  passed 
it  to  the  farmer  and  was  embarrassed 
by  the  naked  look  in  the  pale  blue 
eyes.  He  turned  back  to  Collins  and 
said,  "How  are  you  going  to  get  to 
Bur  Oak  Farm?" 

Collins  did  not  answer  but  kicked 
some  of  the  loose  stone  across  the 
road  into  the  ditch  on  the  other  side, 
and  Bradley  finally  and  neatly  put 
him  into  his  collection  of  telephone 
slammers  and  blotter  stabbers. 

There  were  many  men  who  had 
risen  in  the  world,  men  who  had  the 
necessary  drive  to  meet  any  tangible 
obstacle  and  crush  it.  But  often,  even 
if  only  temporarily  frustrated,  they 
couldn't  control  their  drive  and  took 
it  out  on  anything  that  got  in  the  way. 
inanimate  objects  or  underlings. 
These  same  men  probably  loved  their 
wives,  were  kind  to  children,  and  spoiled 
their  grandchildren.  But  their  success 
couldn't  measure  up  to  the  success  of  the 
comparative  few  who  got  ahead — maybe 
grossing  a  bit  less,  or  performing  before  a 
smaller  audience — with  quietness  and  tact 
as  well  as  astuteness. 

"We're  going  that  way,"  Bradley  said 
quietly.  "You  and  your  wife  are  welcome 
to  the  back  seat." 

When  Bradley  had  started  the  engine  he 
leaned  out  his  window  and  asked  the  farmer 
to  wait  for  the  wrecker.  The  farmer  agreed 
and  then  said,  "Mr.  Bradley,  if  there's  ever 
anything  I  can  do,  any  eggs,  any  meat  when 
we  butcher — " 

"Sure,"  Bradley  said.  "I'll  be  bothering 
you  from  now  on."  With  that  he  let  in  the 
clutch. 

Bradley  drove  carefully  until  they 
reached  the  main  highway.  Once  on  the 
concrete,  he  speeded  up,  and  after  twenty 
minutes  of  flat  country  they  were  passing 
through  the  village. 

The  Collinses  had  been  ominously  mute 
since   they   had   started   and   Ann  had   re- 
mained quiet  at  the  far  end  of  the  front 
eat.    It  was  like  driving  alone. 

Five  minutes  out  of  the  village  they  were 
in  different  country.  Here  there  were 
shaded,  rolling  hills  and  soon  they  passed 
the  property  line  of  Bur  Oak  Farm.  Herds 
of  dairy  cattle  were  grazing  and  small 
groups  of  cows  were  standing  in  picturesque 
streams  among  the  cattails  behind  the  white 
wooden  fences. 

Bradley  noticed  the  barns,  rustic  in  a 
white-lead  way.  sources  of  pure  milk.  As 
they  passed  the  last  of  the  buildings  he 
slowed  gradually  and  turned  up  the  private 
road.  It  was  smooth  and  blue-black  and 
very  restful  on  his  eyes  after  the  glare  of 
the  highway.  He  took  off  his  sunglasses 
and  put  them  on  the  seat.  The  drive  was 
lined  with  bur  oaks  which  formed  the  sort 
of  tunnel  Bradley  associated  with  the  roads 
of  France.  In  the  shade  of  the  drive  it  was 
cool. 


After  the  last  turn  he  saw  the  magnificenJ 
house  at  the  top  of  the  rising  straighl 
stretch  of  road.  There,  he  drove  past  thd 
dozen  cars  in  the  area  and  parked  beyond 
the  dark  green  convertible  at  the  end.  Still 
unnaturally  silent,  the  four  of  them  got  ouq 
in  the  shade  and  the  cool  breeze.  Without  i 
word  Collins  started  off  toward  the  hous 
with  his  wife. 

Standing  next  to  Ann,  watching  Collins! 
and  his  wife,  Bradley  could  see  that  they! 
were  arguing.  They  stopped  and  then  C  ol-j 
lins  came  slowly  back. 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  ride,"  hel 
said.  The  way  he  said  it  had  nothing  to  do| 
with  the  words. 

"That's  all  right,"  Bradley  said.  He  wasl 
looking  full  at  Collins  but  he  was  conscious! 
of  Ann  at  his  side. 

"I  don't  know  who  you  are,"  Collins  said, 
"but  you  seem  to  know  your  way  around  I 
here.   Maybe  it's  a  good  thing  because  I'm  | 
not  finished  with  you  yet." 

Collins  would  batter  at  him  forever,  I 
Bradley  thought.  "That's  all  right,  too,"| 
Bradley  said. 

Collins  turned  and  went  back  to  his  wife. 

Bradley  reached  under  the  seat  and  took  | 
the  rag  he  sometimes  used  for  the  wind- 
shield and  wiped  the  dust  from  his  shoes. 
After  he  had  put  on  his  coat,  Ann  reached 
up  and  carefully  straightened  his  tie.  Then 
with  her  hand  she  brushed  back  a  lock  of 
his  hair. 

Ann,  he  realized,  did  not  do  these  things 
lightly,  as  many  women  did.  For  ten  years 
she  had  kept  her  hands  off  him  unless  it 
meant  something.  She  was  Carl's  niece,  all 
right,  and  now  she  was  doing  a  good  job  of 
making  the  best  of  a  bad  show.  Yet  the  way 
she  had  performed  those  simple  acts  cleared 
from  his  mind  all  the  sharp  things  she  had 
said  since  they  had  left  the  city.  She  was  bis 
wife  now,  giving  him  strength. 

IT  WAS  very  pleasant  here  in  the  shade 
and  very  pleasant  to  think  of  that  farmer.. 
And  Bradley  really  knew  for  the  first  time 
how  hard  a  day  it  had  been  for  Ann.  She 
had  never  liked  hot  weather,  or  being  late. 
And  then  Collins.  What  he  had  done  might 
cost  them  a  great  deal.  Collins  was  a  pow- 
erful member  of  Carl  Standish's  organiza- 
tion. 

Bradley  looked  down  at  his  wife.  "I  want 
to  say  something  before  we  go  in,"  he  said. 
"I  don't  know  what's  going  to  happen  in- 
side, but  I  wouldn't  worry  too  much  about 
Uncle  Carl.  There  are  a  thousand  cows  in 
these  baronial  hills  and  he's  proud  of  every 
one  of  them.  With  all  he's  got,  I  sometimes 
think  he's  proudest  of  his  cows.  Somehow 
I  don't  think  he'll  be  too  hard  on  us  when 
his  favorite  niece  tells  him  about  the  cow 
in  the  road  and  the  kind  of  man  that  farmer 
was." 

"Stop,"  Ann  said.  "Stop  it."  She  took 
off  her  sunglasses  and  put  them  in  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  coat.  "It  doesn't  make  any 
difference  what  happens,"  she  continued. 
"There  wasn't  much  else  you  could  have 
done,  was  there?" 

"No,  Ann,"  Bradley  said.  "No,  there 
really  wasn't." 

Hearing  the  words  come  from  her  he  felt 
a  great  relief,  and  with  it  the  kind  of  pride 
in  his  wife  every  man  wishes  he  could  feel 
more  often. 

Noticing  the  cool  wind  on  his  brow,  he 
smiled.  He  would  never  understand  Ann. 
If  it  hadn't  been  cool  here,  if  there  hadn't 
been  this  breeze  and  it  had  been  hot,  as  it 
was  back  on  the  road,  she  might  have 
stayed  as  she  had  been  all  day. 

Ann  had  turned  and  had  started  to  walk 
toward  the  porch.  He  followed  close  be- 
hind. Halfway,  he  said  softly  to  her  back, 
"Ann,  remember — " 

She  stopped  so  suddenly  he  almost  ran 
into  her.  She  turned,  smiling.  "I  know," 
she  said.  "Take  it  easy."  Then  the  smile 
was  crowded  out.  "If  he  drags  that  watch 
from  his  pocket — " 

"Be  quiet,  woman,"  Bradley  said  gently. 
"Sh-h-h." 

He  put  his  arm  around  her  waist  and  they 
walked  toward  the  porch,  this  time  side  by 
side,  in  step.  the  end 
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greater  length  of  fine  tobaccos 
travels  the  smoke  further... 

filters  the  smoke 
and  makes  it  mild 
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fashionably  curved  even  to  the  cushion  fronts. 

Its  exclusive  International  Kant  Sag  adjustable  web  construction, 

even  after  years  of  wear,  assures  original  buoyancy  with 

a  turn  of  the  key.  Choice  of  7  rich  colors  in  sculptured 

jacquard  frieze. 

About  $269 
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INTERNATIONAL  FURNITURE  COMPANY 
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AT     YOUR     FURNITURE     DEALER'S 


Your  best  "buys"  in  a 
month  of  furniture  values  are 
these  two  handsome  suites! 
You'll  positively  luxuriate 
in  the  comfort  their  famous 
International  construction 
gives— and  gives  with  long, 
long  wear.  You'll  be  pleased 
with  the  durability  of  their 
fine  hardwood  frames— and 
tremendously  proud  of  the 
smartness  either  suite 
will  give  your  living  room. 

ZIPPER  CUSHIONED- 
Both  suites  have  this 
startling  new  feature.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  it. 


Shore  Drive  .  Chicago  11,  Illinois  •  Foctorle*  At 


modern  Lawson  curved  -front 
suite.  The  fabric,  o  superb 
mateiasse  designed  end  woven 
exclusively  for  International  in 
7  exquisite  colors. 
About  $169 
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The  Awkward  Age 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  23 


indicated  that  it  was  the  end  o'  my  fifteen 
hundred  dollars.  But  as  long  as  it  didn't, 
the  agent  did. 

"Just  breathe  the  air!"  Doris  siglfcd,  after 
he  had  left  (from  starting  blocks)  to  see  if 
the  check  was  good,  and  we  were  standing 
on  the  loose  planks  which  the  agent  had  de- 
scribed as  the  porch. 

"I  am,"  1  said.  "There  doesn't  seem  to 
be  anything  else  to  breathe." 

"You  know,  Charlie,  this  is  going  to  make 
new  people  out  of  us!  Up  at  dawn  for  a 
quick  dip.  Then  you  can  chop  wood  for  an 
hour  before  breakfast,  and  I'll  work  on  my 
play."  She  slipped  her  arm  through  mine. 
"Long  lazy  afternoons — the  sap  running — 
the  world  in  tune!"  She  sighed  dreamily. 
"A  second  honeymoon — " 

"The  sap  is  running,"  I  agreed.  "Out. 
And  I  don't  know  about  a  second  honey- 
moon, Doris.  There's  been  quite  a  lapse 
of  time." 

GETTING  the  McAllister  family  from 
North  Hollywood  to  Lake  Arrowhead 
is  like  taking  Ringling  Brothers'  circus  on 
tour.  Bougainvillia  had  to  be  bribed  with 
the  promise  of  more  money.  We  practi- 
cally promised  her  Fort  Knox.  Tish  was 
carsick  all  the  way  up,  and  we  had  three 
flat  tires.  I  had  baked  a  nam  so  we  would 
have  something  for  the  first  night's  dinner, 
but  when  we  sat  down  to  it,  we  found  it  was 
in  a  pan  in  an  oven  in  a  bungalow  near 
Toluca  Lake,  some  ninety  miles  away.  In 
the  excitement  we  forgot  to  bring  it. 

But  somehow  we  got  fed.  Then  we  sent 
Tish  to  bed,  and  Bougainvillia  was  left  in 
the  kitchen  where  she  was  in  love  was  in 
love  was  in  love  was  in  love  was  in  love  with 
a  wonderful  guy.  Finally  Doris  and  I  were 
sitting  out  on  the  porch,  drinking  brandy, 
and  I  was  beginning  to  take  a  less  dim  view 
of  things  as  the  stars  came  out  and  the 
neighbors  went  in.  The  view  went  back  to 
its  original  dimness  when  Doris  suddenly 
exclaimed:  "Charlie!  I  forgot  about  Bi- 
anca!" 

"Bianca?"  Nothing  registered  on  me. 
"Who's  Bianca?" 

"My  niece,"  Doris  said.  "You  know — 
Bianca.    My  sister's  child.    From  Omaha." 

"What  do  you  mean  from  Omaha?  Isn't 
she  still  in  Omaha?" 

"She's  arriving  tomorrow  to  spend  the 
summer  with  us,"  Doris  announced.  "You 
know  that." 

"I  most  certainly  don't!" 

"But  I  told  you — "  And  then,  with  a  coy 
little  chirp  Walt  Disney  would  have  pat- 
ented: "Didn't  I?" 

"No,  Doris,"  I  said  flatly,  "you  didn't." 

"Well,  I  meant  to.  And  anyway,"  she 
sighed,  "she  is.  The  Los  Angeles  station  on 
the  nine-o'clock  train." 

"Who's  coming  with  her?" 

"Nobody." 

"You  mean  they're  sending  a  little  baby 
all  the  way  out  here  from  Omaha — alone?" 

"Little  baby?  Bianca's  fifteen." 

"Oh,  no,"  I  said.  "She  was  a  little  baby 
when  I  saw  her,  and  that  was — " 

" — fifteen  years  ago.  Girls  grow  up,  you 
know,  Charlie.  And  this  is  a  fine  idea, 
really.  It'll  give  Tish  someone  to  play  with 
and  keep  her  out  of  our  hair.  So  if  you 
leave  at  six,  you'll  be  able  to  stop  by  the 
house  and  pick  up  the  ham  you  forgot,  be- 
fore you  go  to  the  station." 

That's  my  Doris — no  problem  is  too  great 
for  her  to  handle  with  the  assistance  of  her 
aging  lap  dog  of  a  husband.  .  .  . 

California,  richly  endowed  with  natural 
and  man-made  phenomena,  is  accustomed 
to  having  visitors  come  and  look  at  them. 
But  Bianca  was  probably  the  first  phenome- 
non who  has  ever  come  out  West  to  have 
California  look  at  it.  And  phenomenon  was 
the  only  word  for  this  Bianca,  a  teen-age 
terror  whose  good  looks  were  positively 
frightening;  she  was  just  a  kid,  but  what 
she  did  to  the  white  knit  dress  she  was  wear- 
ing should  never  be  done  to  virgin  wool. 


and  she  carried  her  charms  with  an  air  that 
would  make  the  most  flaming  movie  siren 
look  like  an  insipid  ingenue. 

A  retinue  of  goatish  young  men  followed 
her  off  the  train — all  of  them  little  older 
than  herself  in  years  but  quite  obviously 
advanced  in  their  ideas. 

"Uncle  Charlie!"  Bianca  called  to  me. 

"Hello — Bianca,"  I  gulped.  Her  mascu- 
line convoy  looked  me  over  suspiciously, 
and  she  unglued  her  lips  from  my  cheek  and 
held  me  out  at  arm's  length.  "I'd  know  you 
anywhere,  from  Doris'  description!" 

"Well,  thank  you,"  I  said  bashfully.  "I — 
I  don't  think  I'd  have  recognized  you. 
You've — changed." 

A  bronzed,  crew-cut  hulk  of  some  six- 
feet-seven  stepped  in,  surveying  me  with 
distaste,  and  then  looking  at  Bianca.  "So 
long,  baby,"  he  murmured,  with  all  the  pas- 
sion of  a  cut-rate  Gable.  He  was  wearing 
a  football  sweater. 

"  'By,  Homer,"  Bianca  said  idly.  "And  if 
you  ever  make  All-America,  you  can  write 
me." 

Homer's  place  was  immediately  taken  by 
another  stripling  who  had  come  up  the  sta- 
tion ramp  sideways,  his  shoulders  being  too 
broad  for  him  to  exit  in  the  usual  way. 

"Well,  be  seeing  you,  Bianca.  And  don't 
forget  good  ol'  Andy." 

"I  won't,  Andy,"  she  assured  him. 
"Thanks  for  buying  all  my  meals,  and  when 
you  win  the  Olympic  decathlon,  drop  me  a 
card." 

And  good  ol'  Andy  left,  too,  his  place 
being  taken  by  a  shrimp  who  couldn't  have 
been  more  than  six  two,  and  seemed  shy. 

"Miss  Marlowe — " 

"Yes,  Peter?"  Obviously  Bianca's  rela- 
tions with  Peter  were  something  apart  from 
those  with  Andy  and  Homer. 

Peter  extended  his  hand  with  something 
gold  glittering  in  it.  "It  may  seem  like  a 
little  thing,  but — well,  I  wonder  if  you'd 
take  this  as  a  memento  of  a  very  pleasant 
journey?" 

Bianca  accepted  the  offering  gracefully. 
"Why,  thank  you,  Peter.  I'd  love  to.  And 
you've  been  sweet,  really  you  have." 

Peter  floated  away  on  a  small  pink  cloud. 
And  I  took  his  place  as  Bianca  looked  at 
the  sacrifice  and  reacted  with  pleasure.  "A 
Phi  Beta  key!" 

I  reacted,  too.  "Phi  Beta  key?  You  mean 
he  gave  you  his — " 

She  nodded.  "Isn't  that  nice?  I'm  sav- 
ing them — to  make  a  bracelet." 


"Bianca,"  I  said,  "a  man  has  to  work 
very  hard  to  make  Phi  Beta  Kappa." 

"I  know,"  she  said.  "This  isn't  going  to 
be  just  like  an  old  charm  bracelet.  But  Peter 
isn't  exactly  a  man — he's  a  Rhodes  scholar." 
She  ran  her  arm  through  mine  and  several 
people  turned,  and  looked  at  us  suspi- 
ciously. You  could  tell  they  were  wonder- 
ing what  kind  of  an  old  rip  I  was.  May  and 
December,  June  and  January — that's  the 
kind  of  picture  we  made. 

"Oh,  Uncle  Charlie — I'm  so  glad  to  see 
you!"  Bianca  said.  "I've  had  the  loneliest 
trip  a  woman  ever  had!" 

Three  hours  later,  the  cobalt  of  Arrow- 
head shimmered  beyond  the  pines  along  the 
shore,  as  we  pulled  up  in  front  of  End-o'- 
Trail  and  I  beeped  the  horn.  Bianca  stirred 
from  the  deep  sleep  into  which  she  had 
fallen  the  moment  she  hit  the  car  seat  and 
sat  up  groggily. 

"I'm  afraid  I  haven't  been  very  good 
company,"  she  said. 

"You've  been  perfect,"  I  assured  her. 

"Of  course,"  she  went  on,  "you  can  let 
yourself  go.  But  I  think  younger  people 
should  keep  up  with  their  sleep." 

Doris  appeared  on  the  porch,  followed  by 
Tish  and  Bougainvillia.  They  all  stared  as 
Bianca  and  I  climbed  out  of  the  car. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Doris  asked. 
"Where  is  she?   Who's  this?" 

I  said,  "Where's  who  and  who's  what?" " 

"Bianca,"  Doris  told  me.  "And  where 
did  you  pick  up — " 

"Easy,"  I  cautioned,  as  Bianca  came 
around  the  car.  "This  is  Bianca.  Girls 
grow  up,  you  know.  Remember?  Bianca, 
this  is  your  Aunt  Doris." 

Tish,  her  eight-year-old  innocence  out- 
raged, said  fretfully,  "Is  she  the  one  who's 
supposed  to  play  with  me?"  .  .  . 

Whether  or  not  Bianca  wanted  to  play 
with  Tish,  it  was  soon  apparent  that  there 
were  a  great  many  people  in  the  general 
region  of  Lake  Arrowhead  who  wanted  to 
play  with  Bianca.  All  of  them  were  men. 
Or,  rather,  males — in  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment. The  National  Selective  Service 
Act  uncovered  no  more  varieties  of  Ameri- 
can manhood  in  the  entire  U.S.A.  than  did 
Bianca  Marlowe  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  in 
the  highlands  above  San  Berdoo,  Califor- 
nia, that  summer.  They  both  scraped  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel. 

"Was  the  invasion  of  Normandy  any- 
thing like  this?"  Doris  asked  me  one  eve- 
ning, when  several  divisions  of  hot-blooded 
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"Peaches,  pears,  plums,  watermelon  preserve. 
You    mean    that's    your    well-stocked    cellar?"     neo  hilton 


young  men  had  established  a  beachhead  I 
our  porch,  and  we  had  been  sent  behind  i 
lines  to  positions  of  comparative  safety. 

"On  a  smaller  scale,"  I  said.   "And 
weren't  so  many  ukuleles." 

"1  wonder  if  I  should  write  my  sistei' 
Doris  said. 

"I  think  you'd  better  write  your  play,'  I 
suggested.    "We  hadn't  counted  on  fe 
a   couple  of  extra   hundred   mouths, 
may  need  a  few  extra  bucks." 

So  Doris  wrote  her  play,  and  I  wor 
out  a  wholesale  deal  with  the  local  pre 
firms.  Bougainvillia,  in  worse  voice 
ever,  spent  the  gentle  summer  days  lookii 
over  a  four-leaf  clover  which  she  ove 
looked  before.  Tish  moped.  And  everythir 
went  off  as  smoothly  as  could  be  expecte 
in  a  community  where  a  female  atom  bom 
was  spending  her  vacation,  until  Ho-Hui 
Spiegel  materialized  on  the  scene. 

Ho-Hum's    real    name    was    Winchesti 
Spiegel,  Jr.,  and  he  was  the  spawn  of  th|l 
people  who  owned  the  house  next  to  Enc 
o'-Trail,  a  Japanese-lanterned  affair  with  i'lj 
identifying  sign  reading: 

THE  WELCOME  MAT 

CHET  AND  DAISY  SPIEGEL 

AND  THE  SPIEGLETS 

That  may  give  you  some  idea  of  He 
.urn's  background.  He  was  bored  wit 
Life.  At  seventeen,  ennui  had  already  caugl 
up  with  him.  The  tedium  showed  in  his  ev 
ery  glance,  his  frequent  yawns,  his  laggin 
walk,  his  nasal  monosyllables. 


: 


ONE  day  at  breakfast  on  the  porch,  whei 
I  commented  on  the  world-weary  typ1 
who  had  taken  over  the  house  next  door 
Bianca  said,  "He's  arky,  pokeeasy,  oofless. 

"  ie  is?"  I  asked.   I  gathered  that  neithe 
vas  a  good  thing  to  be. 

"I  don't  think  he's  so  oofless,"  Tish  said 
putting  her  elbows  into  her  peaches.  "Hi 
told  me  a  story  about  the  lake  which  i 
simply  bolic." 

This  attracted  Doris'  attention.  "Simpl; 
what?" 

"Bolic,"  Tish  repeated.  "There  used  tc 
be  a  valley  where  the  lake  is  now.  A  farmer 
had  a  little  farm  on  it.  Then  the  capito 
lists  came  along,  and  decided  there  shoulc 
be  a  lake  where  the  valley  was,  so  the> 
dammed  it  up  and  filled  it  with  water.  TTk 
farm's  still  there.  Right  down  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lake.  Don't  you  think  that's  sim- 
ply bolic?  Chet  does.  People  have  to  make 
a  living  just  like  banks." 

"I  think  you  mean  .symbolic,  Tish,"  Doris 
suggested.  "And  when  did  you  two  anarch- 
ists have  this  party  meeting?" 

"Chet  and  I  understand  each  other. 
Tish  said  airily. 

"I  don't  think  he  understands  much  moi 
than  that,"  Bianca  put  in. 

"You  don't  think,  period,"  Tish  told  her. 
"That's  what  he  says.  He  says  you're  an 
empty  shell.  A  bone  and  a  hank  of  hair." 

"Oh,  he  does?"  Bianca  said  stiffly. 

"But  that's  all  right,"  Tish  said.  "I  told 
him  you  came  from  Omaha." 

Oofless  or  not;  Ho-Hum  seemed  to  have 
a  fascination  for  Bianca.  Why  the  girl 
should  fall  for  him,  when  she  had  her 
choice  of  such  assorted  Mr.  Americas  as 
foregathered  in  End-o'-Trail,  is  one  of  those 
fascinating  paradoxes  which  dot  the  age-old 
story  of  man  and  woman. 

But  that's  what  happened.  Head  over 
heels.  In  fourteen  languages.  Like  leaves 
fall  for  autumn,  the  Dodgers  for  the  Yanks; 
like  water  falls  for  Niagara. 

And  why  I  didn't  recognize  it  from  the 
first  isn't  explainable  either.  I  was  there, 
but  not  having  Doris'  sense  of  the  dra- 
matic I  didn't  make  much  of  it.  I  was  paint- 
ing our  float. 

Ho-Hum  came  down  the  trail  from  The 
Welcome  Mat  one  day,  in  swimming  shorts 
and  an  advanced  state  of  disdain;  be  spread 
himself  out  on  the  pier  beside  ours,  just  as 
the  Cyclone — a  speedboat  belonging  to 
Lightning,  the  lake's  younger-Gregory- 
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Pe-type  patrolman — with  Bianca  on  wa- 
lei^is  at  the  end  of  the  towline  behind  it. 
:if.d  into  our  cove  from  the  lake  proper. 
fj-  boat  slowed  up  as  Lightning  cut  the 
mors  and  Bianca  skimmed  around  the  lit- 
Je!ay  in  a  wide  arc,  preparatory  to  gliding 
n  ,r  a  landing. 

ley,  partner!"  Lightning  called  to  Ho- 
4u  when  he  saw  that  our  pier  was  cov- 
ji  with  wet  paint.  But  Ho-Hum  might 
u;as  well  have  been  in  a  Tibetan  mon- 
is  y,  for  all  the  attention  he  paid. 

/ou!"  Lightning  hollered  again.  "With 
b'-ibs!" 

.anca  was  losing  speed  and  in  a  mo- 
n  t  would  have  to  let  go  of  the  rope  and 
||c  herself.  But  at  the  second  call,  Ho- 
fi  lifted  his  tentative  specifications  for 
( ,man  body  up  on  one  elbow  and  looked 
»;at  the  water  nymph  bearing  down  on 
Ion  six-inch  "jitterboards." 
yeah,  you,"  Lightning  repeated.  The 
V  splashed  into  the  Cyclone's  wake  and 
I  ica  headed  toward  Ho-Hum's  pier. 
I|ce  it  from  here,  brother!"  Lightning 
j:d.    He  gunned  the  motors  and  roared 


I|"0-HUM  still  wasn't  having  any  of  it, 
f  even  when  Bianca  coasted  up  to  the 
it  on  the  pier  where  he  was  lying.  She 
ted  to  sink  into  the  water  but  then 
•kly  hoisted  herself  up  beside  him,  re- 
ding her  skis  in  an  experienced  maneu- 
and  shaking  the  spray  out  of  her  hair. 
Excuse  me,"  I  heard  her  say,  "but  my 
le's  painting  our  pier  and — well,  I  just 
't  know  what  I  would  have  done  if  yours 
n't  been  here." 

Okay,"  Ho-Hum  said,  shrugging  and  ap- 
ng  his  whole  attention  to  the  nail  of  his 
t  big  toe. 

his  indifference  might  have  discouraged 
lore  timid  person,  but  not  Bianca.  She 
J  the  "Okay"  for  an  opening,  the  way 
|er  people  use  doors. 
My  precious  little  cousin's  mentioned 
she  went  on.  "And  we  thought  that 
be- — well,  perhaps  you  might  stop  by 
a  beer  sometime." 
.Nlow  Ho-Hum  looked  up.   "I  don't  drink 

t" 

[I   know    just    how    you    feel,"    Bianca 

jeed.  "I  think  it's  revolting,  too.  You  can 

[e  something  else.    And  maybe  we  can 

[up  a  canasta  game." 

'Cards  bore  me." 

'Isn't  it  the  truth?"  she  said,  undismayed. 

'Isn't  what  the  truth?    How  would  you 

>w  that  cards  bore  me?" 

'Now,  don't  be  difficult — " 

Tm  not  being  difficult,"  he  said  flatly. 

lit  I've  had  a  very  wearing  year.    In  ad- 

iced  physics,  at  Cal  Tech.    And  I  have 

iblems  to  work  out.  I  can't  afford  to  waste 

uable  time  getting  drunk   or  gambling 

ay  the  summer.    Or,"  he  finished  point- 

y,  "spending  my  thinking  moments  in 

:  chitchat  with  children  who  water-ski 

to  other  people's  piers — " 

rhat  did  it.   Bianca  stormed  out  of  there 

way  a  hurricane  storms  out  of  the 
ribbean.  .  .  . 

'Of  all  the  sour  grapes,"  she  said  that 
ht  at  dinner,  as  Bougainvillia  blew  in 
m  a  room  full  of  roses  with  the  fried 
cken  and  took  an  old-fashioned  walk 
:k  to  the  kitchen  for  more  gravy.  "He'd 
tainly  make  a  good  dry  wine!" 
'That,"  Tish  advised  her,  "is  just  because 
doesn't  approve  of  exploding  the  masses. 
d  we  capitol  lists  are  nothing  but  para- 
e." 

ITiis  is  the  kind  of  conversational  ball 
l  only  want  to  bounce  once,  and  1 
ibbed  for  it  quickly.  "The  words  are 
dotting  and  parasites,  Tish.  Eat  your 
mer." 
'He  wasn't  talking  about  you,"  Tish  told 

coolly.  And  then,  to  Bianca:  "He  was 
king  about  you.  Pleasure-mad,  that's 
at  you  are.  What  can  you  hope  to  be 
en  you  reach  maternity?  Nothing  but  a 
man — " 

"Well,"  Bianca  said,  biting  away  the 
tor  in  her  lower  lip  so  that  it  was  white 
i  it  trembled,  "he's  got  a  nerve!  That's 
I  can  say!   He's  got  a  nerve!" 
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And,  surprisingly  enough,  it  was  all  she 
could  say.  She  studied  her  chicken  as  if  it 
were  a  crawling  thing,  as  Bougainvillia 
came  in  with  her  lips  telling  me  no,  no,  but 
with  yes,  yes  in  her  eyes.  And  the  gravy. 

The  following  morning  when  1  was  down 
on  the  pier  again,  continuing  my  painting, 
Bianca  joined  me;  she  sat  down  on  the  one 
dry  spot  on  the  pier,  drawing  her  brown  legs 
up  into  her  arms  and  looking  off  at  the  lake 
in  deep  thought. 

"Charlie — darling — " 

I  looked  up.    "Huh?"    s 

"Darling,  you  and  I  haven't  had  a  chance 
for  a  really  serious  talk  since  I  arrived.  Tell 
me,  what  do  you  think  of  the  Russian  ex- 
periment?" 

I  said,  "Huh?"  again. 

"You  know,  the  over-all  plan.  Stalin  and 
the  Politburo  and  Nijinsky." 

"It's  Vishinsky,  Bianca,"  I  corrected  her. 
"And   what   brought   this  on?" 

I  should  have  known  what 
brought  it  on,  of  course.  I 
should  have  realized  that  the 
flesh-colored  shadow  with  the 
knees  and  elbows  on  the  adjoin- 
ing dock  was  a  quick  combine 
of  Plato  and  Einstein,  but  I 
didn't.  To  me  it  just  looked  like 
Ho-Hum,  bored  as  ever. 

"I've  wondered  so,"  she  went 
on,  "since  the  war  ended.  You 
know,  Russia  does  have  a  place 
in  the  sun." 

"By  now,"  I  said,  "I  imagine 
Russia  has  the  sun." 

Bianca  sighed — a  sigh  that 
bounced  off  the  fir-treed  slopes 
across  the  lake  and  ricocheted 
back  to  the  pier  beside  us.  "This 
can't  be  a  world  of  haves  and 
have-nots,  darling.  I  believe  in 
the  great  democratic  principles 
of  Woodrow  Wilson.  Every 
man  is  created  equal.  Even  if 
he  is  created  a  Russian." 

"That  isn't  exactly  what  he 
said,"  I  told  her.  "And  that  isn't 
exactly  who  said  it.  And  if  your 
Aunt  Doris  hears  this  'darling' 
stuff,  you're  going  to  be  a  dead 
American  duck.  Now  if  you 
don't  mind  moving  your  little 
—  er — derriere — you're  sitting 
on  where  I'm  going  to  paint." 

Which  was  as  good  a  time  as 
any  for  Lightning  to  arrive  in 
the  Cyclone.  And  while  she 
slipped  her  feet  into  the  rubber 
bindings  of  her  water  skis,  he  tossed  her  the 
towrope  and  gunned  the  motor  again.  The 
line  grew  taut  and  Bianca  rose  to  a  perfectly 
balanced  crouch,  straightening  as  they  gath- 
ered speed.  They  started  off  across  the  lake 
in  a  series  of  graceful  jumps  and  zigzags 
which  sent  great  plumes  of  silver  water  up 
behind  them  as  they  went. 

Ho-Hum  shouldn't  have  stood  up  on  his 
pier  the  way  he  did  just  then — because  it 
gave  him  away.  With  his  legs  apart  and  his 
fists  doubled  up  on  what  would  have  been 
his  hips  if  he  had  any,  he  looked  out  toward 
the  disappearing  speedboat,  his  mouth 
opened  slightly,  his  eyes  distant,  thoughtful 
and  envious.  And  that's  when  I  finally  un- 
derstood what  was  going  on;  when  1  under- 
stood that  Ho-Hum  wasn't  nearly  as  bored 
with  Bianca  as  he  gave  out.  At  the  mo- 
ment, he  looked  like  any  other  kid  in  love. 

DORIS  had  just  finished  Act  I  of  her  play 
A'hen  1  knocked  on  the  bedroom  door 
— and  she  was  crazy  about  it;  I  didn't  need 
to  ask,  1  could  tell  by  her  eyes. 

"I  see  you  have  a  smash  hit,"  I  said, 
heading  for  the  bathroom  to  wash  off  the 
paint.  "But  are  you  aware  there's  quite  a 
little  drama  going  on  around  you?  Bianca's 
trying  to  convince  Ho-Hum  she  has  some- 
thing between  the  ears.  And  he'd  like  to 
prove  to  her  he  has  something  below  the 
neck." 

"Ho-Hum?"  she  repeated  incredulously. 
"Bianca?" 

"He's  the  only  guy  on  the  lake  who  hasn't 
looked  at  her  twice,  and  she's  going  to  see 
that  he  does.    And  this  ennui  of  his  is  an 


act  the  Theater  Guild  would  go  for."  I 
reached  for  a  towel.  "He's  about  as  bored 
when  she's  around  as  Romeo  was  bored 
with  Juliet." 

"What  a  wonderful  idea  for  a  story!" 
Doris  exclaimed.  "A  high  I.Q.  with  no  bi- 
ceps, and  a  beautiful  girl  with  no  brains." 

"You  stick  to  your  play,"  I  told  her, 
starting  to  dry  my  neck  as  I  walked  back 
into  the  bedroom.  "If  there's  any  story 
here,  it's  mine." 

ALMOST  before  I  had  the  sentence  out, 
_rV  Tish  bounced  into  the  room  with  the 
world-shattering  news  that  Ho-Hum  was 
downstairs,  and  wanted  to  see  me. 

"Are  you  sure?"  I  asked.  "An  old  cap- 
itol list  like  I  am?" 

"He  asked  for  the  man  of  the  house. 
And  Bougainvillia  said  she  guessed  that 
was  you,"  she  explained  breathlessly. 
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f  CanH  Understand  It 

The  frock  that  on  the  model  looked  so  keen 
Is  not.  Just  look  at  me;  see  what  I  mean? 

— HELEN   CASTLE 


Ho-Hum  was  standing  on  our  porch 
looking  out  at  the  lake  again  when  I  came 
downstairs,  followed  by  Tish.  He  didn't 
look  any  better  on  closer  inspection:  he 
was  bony  and  had  a  bobbing  Adam's  ap- 
ple, prominent  ears,  the  expected  cowlick, 
and  a  pimple  on  his  nose. 

"Mr.  McAllister?"  He  extended  his  hand 
and  it  was  somewhat  like  shaking  hands 
with  a  skeleton.  "I'm  Winchester  Spiegel, 
Jr.   We  have  the  house  next  door." 

"Hello,  Winchester  Spiegel,  Jr.,"  I  said. 

He  cleared  his  throat  and  went  on 
quickly,  flat  and  nervous.  "I'm  here,  Mr. 
McAllister,  to  make  a  deal  with  you.  I 
want  to  enter  the  water-ski  race  Sunday, 
but  I  don't  have  a  boat.  And  I  thought  per- 
haps— well,  if  you're  not  using  your  boat — " 

"You?"  I  asked  skeptically,  before  1  could 
stop  myself.  "Enter  the  water-ski  race?" 

"Yes." 

"Oh,  Daddy,"  Tish  said,  "it  would  be 
such  fun!  Bianca  and  Lightning  are  in  it, 
and  maybe  we  could  beat  'em!" 

"But  it's  a  long  race,"  1  protested.  "Ten 
times  around  this  lake.  You'd  have  to  be 
very  expert — " 

"You  just  aren't  familiar  with  my  philos- 
ophy, Mr.  McAllister,"  Winchester  Spiegel, 
Jr.,  said.  "With  proper  equipment,  a  clear 
eye  and  a  keen  mind,  and  the  will  to  win, 
one  can  enter  all  of  life's  many  races  and 
never  come  out  the  loser." 

Tish  sighed  in  awe  at  her  pimpled  god, 
but  I'm  older  and  not  so  easily  impressed. 

"I'll  think  it  over,  Winchester  Spiegel, 
Jr.,"  I  said,  "and  let  you  know  tomorrow. 
It  might  be  a  lot  of  fun,  but  1  don't  know 
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how  I'd  feel  about  competing  against  my 
own  niece."  But  I  did  know,  I  had  to  admit 
to  myself.  I  felt  just  like  Tish  did.  Maybe 
we  could  beat  her! 

And  if  I  didn't  know  it  then,  I  certainly 
knew  it  about  five  o'clock  that  afternoon 
when  Doris  and  I  were  sitting  out  on  the 
porch  and  Bianca  breezed  in,  fresh  from  the 
village,  and  looked  at  me  accusingly. 
"What's  the  meaning  of  this?" 
"What's  the  meaning  of  what?"  I  asked 
innocently.   "Darling." 

"Ho-Hum's  entered  the  water-ski  race 
Sunday." 

"I  think  the  Constitution  grants  him  that 
privilege,"  I  remarked. 

"But  he  also  put  you  and  your  boat  down, 
tentatively." 

"He  spoke  to  me  about  it,"  I  admitted. 
"So  what?" 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I  don't  think  a  ski 
race  is  any  place  for  an  old 
man." 

"Look,"  I  said.  "It's  about 
time  for  you  to  stop  confusing 
me  with  Methuselah.  Just  be- 
cause I  happen  to  be  pushing 
forty  doesn't  mean  that  I'm 
pushing  up  daisies.  And  I'm  per- 
fectly able  to  drive  a  speedboat 
around  this  lake  ten  times." 

"But  it  isn't  safe  to  have  half- 
blind—" 

"I'm  not  half-blind!" 
"Now,  you  two — "  Doris  said 
quietly. 

"Shut  up."  I  told  her. 
"All  right,"  she  agreed.  "But 
I've  invited  the  McAfees  to  din- 
ner Sunday,  and  I  was  planning 
on  you  making  a  pineapple  up- 
side-down cake.  And  of  course 
there  won't  be  time  to  do  that 
and  also — " 

"Doris,"  I  said  firmly,  "it  may 
come  as  some  surprise  to  you, 
but  husbands  do  things  like  run 
speedboats,  not  make  pineapple 
upside-down  cakes.  Those  are 
left  to  the  distaff  side — you  and 
Bougainvillia.  It's  high  time 
someone  recognized  me  for  what 
I  am  around  here." 

"Okay,"  she  shrugged.  "Have 
it  your  own  way."  She  laughed 
that  little  laugh  of  hers  which 
isn't  a  laugh  at  all,  but  another 
way  of  telling  me  what  a  fool  I 
am.  "Happy  landings." 

So  Ho-Hum  Spiegel,  and  that 
octogenarian,  Charles  McAllister  and  the 
Skim-a-long  (the  speedboat  that  went  with 
my  fifteen  hundred,  and  had  been  chris- 
tened by  the  same  poetic  mind  that  thought 
up  End-o'-Trail)  entered  the  seventy-five- 
mile  water-ski  race  at  Lake  Arrowhead, 
with  assorted  odds  against  them.  Such  as 
the  fact  that  Ho-Hum  didn't  know  a  water 
ski  from  a  machete,  despite  the  clear  eye, 
the  keen  mind  and  the  will  to  win. 

ONE  day  when  he  turned  up  with  a  di- 
lapidated pair  he  had  borrowed  some- 
place and  was  trying  them  on  for  size,  I  said, 
"Winchester  Spiegel,  Jr.,  in  spite  of  this  phi- 
losophy of  yours,  you  could  break  your  neck 
in  this  little  experiment." 

"It's  only  a  question  of  mind  over  matter, 
Mr.  McAllister,"  he  assured  me.  putting  his 
feet  into  the  water  skis  backward. 

"But  I'd  be  an  accessory  to  the  crime,"  I 
said.  "Why  don't  we  leave  these  feats  of 
physical  endurance  to  people  whose  consti- 
tutions are  more  accustomed  to  them?" 

"If  you  mean  withdraw  now,"  he  said 
coolly,  "I  refuse.  There's  no  such  a  word  as 
'quit'  in  my  vocabulary." 

There's  such  a  word  as  "quit"  in  my  vo- 
cabulary. In  fact,  it's  one  of  my  favorite 
words.  But  on  the  day  of  the  race,  I  looked 
off  across  the  lake  and  there,  roaring  down 
the  choppy  middle  of  it.  came  the  Cyclone, 
with  Bianca  on  the  "jitterboards"  behind  it, 
executing  great  loops  and  turns  across  its 
frothy  trail.  And  whatever  there  is  in  any  of 
us,  the  competitive  spirit,  the  will  to  win — 
whatever  it  is — took  hold  of  me.  I  felt  a 
tingling  sensation  along  my  spine.  Ho-Hum 
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was  right.  We'd  get  out  there  and  show  'em 
— we  had  to!  The  oofless  two  of  us,  arky 
and  half-blind! 

Of  course,  this  wasn't  a  contest  between 
Ho-Hum  and  Bianca,  alone.  There  were  ten 
contestants  altogether.  And  it  made  a 
pretty  impressive  sight,  I  must  admit — or, 
rather,  we  made  a  pretty  impressive  sight — 
lined  up  in  the  cove  between  the  village  and 
the  inn,  all  the  entrants  ready  for  a  shallow- 
water  start,  waiting  for  the  white  flag  to 
drop  on  the  judge's  stand  at  the  tip  of  Pic- 
ture Point.  But  my  hands  felt  like  soft, 
damp  putty  on  the  wheel  of  the  boat. 

'Isn't  this  exciting?"  Tish,  whom  I'd 
brought  along  as  my  mechanic,  exclaimed 
eagerly  on  the  seat  beside  me. 

"It  makes  my  pulse  race,"  I  agreed,  turn- 
ing and  looking  behind  us  at  Ho-Hum's 
head  sticking  up  out  of  the  water  like  a  tur- 
tle's. The  tips  of  his  water  skis  were  just 
visible  a  few  feet  in  front  of  him,  and  I 
wondered  what  was  going  on  beneath  the 
surface,  and  if  our  thousand  practice  starts 
would  do  any  good  now. 

And  then  the  flag  dropped,  and  with  the 
rare  combination  of  mind  and  muscle  which 
is  mine  alone,  I  let  the  throttle  out.  The 
Skim-a-long  raised  her  prow  proudly,  Ho- 
Hum  managed  to  pull  himself  up  on  the 
skis  behind  us,  and  we  headed  down  the 
channel  past  the  public  beach  neck  and  neck 
(or  whatever  is  an  appropriate  expression 
for  speedboats)  with  the  Cyclone,  and  Bi- 
anca, riding  like  a  fresh- water  Diana,  after 
her. 

I  can  tell  you  this  about  a  water-ski  race: 
you  can  have  it.  There  are  few  human  be- 
ings who  can  hold  up  against  one,  and  no 
words  in  the  English  language  which  de- 
scribe it.  And  while  I'm  making  public 
statements,  I  can  tell  you  this  for  Ho-Hum 
Spiegel :  he  has  guts.  He  hung  on  to  the  end 
of  the  towrope,  against  a  wind  as  sharp  as 
sand  and  on  a  water  surface  like  a  lava  bed; 
he  hung  on  with  a  determination  which  was 
both  a  little  frightening  and  a  thing  of 
beauty  at  the  same  time.  His  cowlick 
bobbed  in  the  wind;  his  ears  flamed  a  vio- 
lent red  in  the  sun;  his  teeth  were  clenched, 
and  every  muscle  was  straining.  God  took 
notice  of  this  Herculean  effort  and  gave  us 
all  the  breaks. 

BY  THE  time  we  reached  the  ninth  lap, 
the  field  was  down  to  six,  with  the  Cy- 
clone ahead  of  us  by  a  scant  hundred  yards. 
The  other  boats  were  trailing  us  slightly  as 
we  roared  past  the  judge's  stand  and  circled 
by  the  public  campground  where  Doris  and 
Bougainvillia  were  waving  figures  in  black- 
and-white,  and  people  were  cooking  ham- 
burgers and  reading  the  funnies  and  making 
love  and  paying  no  attention  to  the  contest 
of  the  century. 

And  I  think  it's  perfectly  possible  Ho- 
Hum  might  have  won  that  race — in  a  less 
disastrous  way — except  for  what  happened 
as  we  turned  into  the  homestretch  on  the 
final  lap.  A  rowboat  with  a  man  and  a 
woman  in  it  made  its  appearance  in  the 
very  path  of  the  race. 

The  occupants  of  the  rowboat  were  look- 
ing at  each  other  dreamily  and  completely 
ignoring  the  screams  of  onlookers,  the  blast 
from  the  patrol  boat  and  the  roar  of  onrush- 
ing  motors. 

The  happy  pair  in  the  rowboat  were  drift- 
ing lazily  into  a  suicide  pact. 

What  was  it  Bianca  said?  A  ski  race  is 
no  place  for  an  old  man?  Something  like 
that.  Not  that  I  concede  her  point,  mind 
you.  Because  when  you're  skimming  across 
a  lake  at  a  dizzying  speed  and  a  rowboat 
looms  up  in  front  of  you,  there's  nothing 
your  age  can  do  about  it.  and  very  little  you 
can  do.  All  you  can  do  is  yell  frantically 
and  have  the  words  blow  back  in  your  face, 
turn  and  wave  at  your  skier,  to  see  that  his 
eyes  are  closed  with  fatigue,  his  muscles 
paralyzed  on  the  "jitterboards."  All  you  can 
do  is  glance  at  Tish,  frozen  on  the  seat  be- 
side you,  white-faced  and  horror-stricken, 
and,  at  the  final  moment,  swerve  violently 
— so  that  the  Skim-a-long  misses  the  row- 
boat  by  some  fractions  of  an  inch,  its  oc- 
cupants sitting  up  and  looking  out  at  you 
idly  and  then  freezing  too,  as,  with  a  sicken- 


ing crash,  a  bored  young  physicist  with  an 
Adam's  apple  and  a  leftist  philosophy  and 
borrowed  water  skis  rams  smack  into  them, 
slicing  the  rowboat  virtually  in  two  with  his 
shinbones,  and  the  towrope  jerking  his  arms 
almost  out  of  their  sockets  as  he  and  it  part 
company  and  he  goes  down  in  the  carnage. 
I  suppose  it's  some  comfort  that  the  dis- 
aster happened  a  foot  or  so  over  the  finish 
line,  so  Ho-Hum  and  I  got  a  silver  cup 
along  with  the  other  debris. 

IT  MAY  seem  a  long  time  going  ten  times 
around  Lake  Arrowhead  in  a  speedboat; 
but  it's  only  a  matter  of  seconds  in  relation 
to  the  eternity,  the  forever,  it  takes  to  set 
the  fractured  bones  in  crushed  legs.  And 
Bianca  and  Doris  and  I  sat  with  the  Spiegel, 
Seniors,  on  a  bench  against  the  white- 
washed wall  of  a  San  Bernardino  hospital 
corridor,  and  waited  out  this  forever,  from 
the  time  Ho-Hum  was  wheeled  into  the  op- 
erating room  a  little  after  noon  on  Sunday, 


"It's  a — well,  a  little  pet  name  I  have  for 
you,"  she  explained. 

I  glanced  at  Doris,  but  there  was  nothing 
we  could  do  about  it;  it  didn't  seem  exactly 
the  time  to  be  making  fun  of  the  Spieglet, 
but  it  was  too  late  now.  Only  it  wasn't  too 
late  for  Ho-Hum.  It  came  at  just  the  right 
time  for  him,  this  disclosure.  His  eyes 
widened  with  pleasure  and  surprise,  and  the 
shadow  of  a  smile  erased  the  pain  on  his 
bloodless  lips,  and  one  hand  fluttered  ever 
so  slightly  beneath  the  sheet  at  his  side. 

"Gee."  he  said  very  quietly,  "Ho-Hum." 
He  moved  his  head  back  and  forth  slowly, 
and  the  Adam's  apple  went  up  and  down, 
as  in  gulping.  "I  never  had  a  nickname  be- 
fore." And  then  the  smile  broadened, 
reaching  all  the  way  to  his  eyes.  His  jaw 
straightened,  and  it  was  as  if  Ho-Hum  be- 
came a  man,  then — instead  of  the  arky 
character  in  the  house  next  door.  "Of 
course,"  he  went  on,  "I  never  had  two 
broken  legs  before,  either.    I'll  bet  no  nu- 
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'Imagine  wearing  an  old- 
fashioned  suit  like  that!" 


JEFFERSON  MACHAMER 


until  he  was  finally  wheeled  out,  such  a  long 
time  later. 

"I — I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  I  tried 
once,  to  the  Spiegels.  But  Doris'  hand  cov- 
ered mine  before  I  could  go  on,  stopping 
further  words. 

"Don't  say  anything,"  she  told  me.  "It's 
happened.  You  can't  make  it  (//(happen 
with  words." 

"Anyway,  it  wasn't  your  fault.  Uncle 
Charlie,"  Bianca  sobbed  from  a  tiny  hand- 
kerchief.  "It  was  mine." 

"Nonsense,"  Doris  said.  "And  stop  snif- 
fling. You've  done  a  lot  more  damage  to 
men  with  just  a  look." 

I  turned  to  Mrs.  Spiegel.  "You  should  be 
very  proud  of  your  son,  Mrs.  Spiegel.  He 
has  guts." 

Mrs.  Spiegel  looked  at  me  incredulously. 
"He  has?"  she  asked. 

"Yep,"  I  assured  her,  just  as  Doris  kicked 
me,  "cast-iron  guts!" 

And  then  the  door  was  opening,  and  Ho- 
Hum  was  being  wheeled  out  head  first,  his 
cowlick  preceding  him  by  an  inch  or  two, 
and  the  bandaged  forehead  and  swollen 
nose  and  gashed  chin  following  in  that  or- 
der, and  we  were  all  on  our  feet,  bending 
over  him  and  saying  assorted  and  inco- 
herent things. 

But  he  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  us  old 
folks  at  all;  his  eyes  fixed  unblinkingly  on 
Bianca. 

She  leaned  over  and  looked  down  at  him 
tearfully  as  she  said,  "I'm  sorry,  Ho-Hum. 
Terribly  sorry." 

A  furrow  of  curiosity  ran  up  between  his 
eyes  and  disappeared  under  the  bandage. 
"Ho-Hum?"  he  asked. 


clear  physicist  at  Cal  Tech  ever  did!"  he 
finished  proudly. 

Bianca  turned  away  from  him  and  looked 
up  at  Doris  and  me,  touched  and  compas- 
sionate. "You  know,"  she  said,  "he's  right. 
And  a  genius  has  never  beaten  me  in  a 
water-ski  race,  either."  She  shook  her  head 
too,  swallowing,  and  said  with  conviction, 
"There's  something  about  this  that's  cer- 
tainly simply  bolic." 

BIANCA  left  for  Omaha  the  following 
Friday,  and  I  drove  her  back  down  to 
the  Union  Station — only  not  alone,  this 
time;  the  whole  family  went  along,  including 
Bougainvillia,  who  had  to  go  to  the  dentist, 
and  who  was  up  a  lazy  river  by  an  old  mill 
run,  a  lazy,  lazy  river  in  the  noonday  sun. 
all  the  way  from  "End-o'-Trail"  to  Ala- 
meda Street. 

And  once  again  I  was  standing  on  the 
station  ramp,  and  Bianca  was  ungluing  her 
lips  from  my  cheek. 

"Good-by,  Uncle  Charlie,"  she  said.  "It's 
been  a  wonderful  summer." 

She  turned  to  Doris  and  kissed  her  with 
a  little  less  mucilage.  "And  a  perfect  rest, 
Doris.  Two  months  of  doing  absolutely 
nothing  have  made  a  new  woman  out  of 
me.  I  just  won't  know  how  to  act  when  I 
get  back  to  civilization  again!" 

"You're  doing  all  right,"  Tish  assured 
her.  "Just  act  the  way  you  are." 

"Well.  I  only  hope  it  hasn't  been  too 
much  for  you."  Bianca  assured  us.  "I  know 
the  awkward  age  can  be  a  little  strenuous 
and — " 

She  didn't  quite  get  the  sentence  finished, 
because  her  eyes  strayed  slightly  during  it, 


and  Bianca's  eyes  never  stray  without  soi. 
thing  to  stray  to.  This  time  it  was  a  yoLi 
Army  officer,  built  on  the  order  of  anC 
verted  Cheops  Pyramid,  coming  up  L 
ramp  as  if  he  could  get  to  Omaha  on  schp 
ule  without  ever  taking  the  train  at  all. J 

"Nick!"  Bianca  chirped  with  surprise!  I 

Doris   tried   to   give   me   a    herc-we-U 
again  look,  but  I  avoided  it,  as  the  khlj 
conqueror  skidded  to  a  stop,  exclaimA 
"Bianca,  baby!    What're  you  doing  hern 

"Going  back  to  Omaha,"  she  said.   "■ 
been    spending    the    summer    with" — M 
glanced  at   us  apologetically — "with  nr 
tives.   And  what  are  you  doing  here?" 

"Going  back  to  Omaha,  too,"  Nick  s;l 
grinning.  "I'm  tired  of  occupying  Japl 
Thought  I'd  come  home  and  give  Americf 
women  a  treat." 

"Well."  Bianca  told  him,  "it'll  be  wondl 
ful,  having  you  on  the  train.  I  won't  be| 
desperately  lonely." 

And  the  way  Nick  looked  at  her,  y 
knew  she  was  right.    "You  said  it,  babf 
he  assured  her.    "Li'l  old  you  and  li'l  i 
me  can  have  a  li'l  old  ball." 

An  "All  aboard!"  echoed  down  the  pi 
form,  ringing  away  his  words,  as  Ni 
swung  his  luggage  and  himself  up  the  stej 
the  porter  picking  up  his  little  white  st< 
and  Bianca  grasping  Doris'  and  my  an 
quickly.  "Tell  Ho-Hum  I'll  wait  for  hi 
forever,"  she  breathed.  "Until  he's  out 
his  casts." 

"I  didn't  know  you  cared,"  I  venture 

"Of  course  I  care!"  she  said.  "Breaki 
hearts  is  one  thing,  but  breaking  legs  is  a 
other.  You  need  them  to  walk  on." 

"Well,"  I  said  consolingly,  "he  want 
to  win  the  worst  way.  And  he  won — t 
worst  way.  And  he's  the  first  nuclear  phyi 
cist  at  Cal  Tech  who  ever  had  two  brokt 
legs,  so  that's  something." 

WITH  a  little  smile,  Bianca  said,  "Th 
is  why  I  got  this."  She  opened  the  vi 
gin  wool  at  its  throat  and  withdrew  som 
thing  that  gleamed  again,  hanging  from 
little  chain  around  her  neck. 

"His  junior  Phi  Bete  Key?"  I  gulped. 

"He  practically  forced  it  on  me,"  she  coi 
fided.  "And  I  took  it  so  he'd  have  son* 
thing  to  remember  me  by."  She  bussed  i 
both  again  quickly  as  the  whistle  ble\ 
"Now  I  only  need  two  more  for  my  brao 
let!"  She  swung  jauntily  up  the  steps  ju 
as  the  streamliner  pulled  out  for  points  eas 

We  dropped  Bougainvillia  off  at  the  dei 
tist's  and  headed  back  for  Arrowhead,  an 
suddenly  it  seemed  as  if  a  big  load  had  bee 
lifted  off  my  shoulders. 

"Whew!"  I  sighed,  as  we  headed  up  th 
freeway  toward  Pasadena.  "A  strange  peac 
seems  to  have  descended  upon  the  land 

"Yes,"  Doris  agreed,  leaning  back  wen 
rily.  "She  was  right  about  that  awkwar 
age.   It  certainly  can  be  strenuous." 

"What  awkward  age?"  Tish  asked. 

"Fifteen."  1  explained.  "All  hands  an 
feet.  Didn't  know  whether  she  was  comin 
or  going — " 

"Bianca?" 

"The  one  and  only,"  I  agreed. 

"But  she  wasn't  talking  about  hersel 
when  she  said  the  awkward  age,"  Tish  pro 
tested.   "She  was  talking  about  you." 

"Us?"  Doris  sat  up  quickly. 

"Sure,"  Tish  nodded.  "It  may  be  strcnu 
ous,  but  you're  the  ones  who  are  worn  out.' 

"Just  a  minute — "  I  began. 

But  she  hurried  on  in  spite  of  me.  "Anc 
not  knowing  whether  you're  coming  or  go 
ing — well,  when  you're  eight,  like  I  am,  yoi 
haven't  started  yet.  And  when  you'n 
thirty-eight,  like  you  are,  you've  been — ant 
it's  all  over."  She  sighed  enviously.  "Bui 
when  you're  fifteen,  like  she  is,  you're  righl 
in  the  middle  of  on  your  way.  And  if  that's 
the  awkward  age — gee,  I  wish  I  was  all 
hands  and  feet.   And  other  things." 

Doris  and  I  exchanged  brisk  glances, 
which  turned  into  smiles  as  she  pushed  Tish 
over  into  the  back  seat.  Then  Doris  moved 
up  beside  me,  slipping  her  arm  through 
mine  and  resting  her  head  on  my  shouldei 
as  we  swung  right  on  Foothill  Boulevard 
and  headed  into  the  li'l  old  twilight  of  out 
lives,  together.  the  end 
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ientific  tests  prove  Lucky  Strike  milder 
dan  any  other  principal  brand ! 


For  the  rich  taste  of  fine  tobacco— for  smoothness  and  mildness .. . 


THERE'S  NEVER  A  ROUGH  PUFF 


LUCKY! 


COP*.,    r«t  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


£,$./M. F.  T — lucky  Stu&e  Afeano  Ftne 

So  round,  so  firm,  so  fully  packed so  free  and  easy  on  the  draw 
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Here's  your 
tall,  tinkling  answer  to  summer.  Iced 
Tea — the  Great  American  Cooler  Off-er. 
Frosty  fun  in  a  glass?  Sure.  But  far 
more  .  .  . 

Here  is  relief  from  the  pressure  of  a 
hard  day.  For  isn't  this  the  one  refresh- 
ing beverage  that  steps  you  up  without 
keying  you  up  ?  Tea,  whose  clean,  cool 
taste  makes  all  foods  taste  better. 

Try  tea,  hot  or  iced,  and  see  if  it 
doesn't  help  relieve  the  pressure  of  the 
day  and  make  you  feel  better. 

Nice  to  know,  too,  that  tea  costs  less 
—far  less — than  any  other  mealtime 
leverage. 

fix  yourself 
some 


More  and  more  restaurants  and 
hotels  today  pride  themselves 
on  the  way  they  brew  iced  tea. 
Order  some — you'll   like  it. 


( 


I  Talk  A  Green  Thumb 

By  PARKE  CUMMINGS 


FOR  years  I  have  been  a  garden  fiend 
(a  synonym  for  "slave"),  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  period  covering 
World  War  II  when  I  toiled  and  sweated 
to  relieve  America's  food  shortage.  No 
more.  I  have  resigned  from  this  back- 
breaking  pursuit. 

The  main  reason  is  I  have  discovered 
a  much  more  satisfactory  and  much  less 
wearying  substitute.  From  now  on  I  am 
going  to  confine  myself  to  talking  gar- 
dening. To  raise  vegetables  and  flowers 
requires  weeks  of  practically  unremitting 
toil;  to  talk  impressively  about  horticul- 
tural matters  calls  for  not  more  than 
three  or  four  hours  of  research  at  the 
most.  You  simply  get  a  good  seed  cata- 
logue, a  garden  dictionary  and  one  or 
two  gardening  supplements  from  your 
Sunday  paper,  study  them  and  make  a 
few  notes. 

When  you're  through  you'll  shine  in 
any  conversation  where  the  subject  of 
agriculture  comes  up — even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  plodding  friends  who  are  rais- 
ing food  for  six  while  you  have  let  your 
plot  go  to  ragweed  and  hay.  Let  me  il- 
lustrate how  this  works.  The  other  day 
a  hard-hoeing  acquaintance  of  mine  re- 
marked sadly,  "I  don't  have  any  luck 
with  lettuce  in  the  hot  weather.  It  all 
goes  to  seed." 

"Get  New  York  515,"  I  snapped. 

His  eyes  widened.    "New  York  515?" 

"Sure,"  I  said.  "Heads  well,  and  less 
susceptible  to  tipburn." 

"Boy!"  he  said  admiringly.  "You 
really  know  your  stuff!" 

I  merely  waved  my  hand  disparag- 
ingly, being  careful  not  to  deny  the  com- 
pliment. It  was  plain  from  his  attitude 
that  he  thought  I  knew  the  fine  points 
of  all  the  other  514  varieties  of  experi- 
mental lettuce  that  had  preceded  515 — ■ 
that  I  could  have  dissertated  on  3275s 
superiority  over  161  for  tenderness,  or 
could  have  written  a  scholarly  essay  on 
35  versus  418  when  it  came  to  resisting 
slugs.  All  I  had  done,  actually,  was  to 
look  in  my  seed  catalogue,  note  that 
there  was  a  lettuce  called  New  York  515, 
and  memorize  what  the  catalogue  had 
claimed  for  it  in  the  fine  print  under- 
neath. Frankly,  I  wouldn't  know  515 
from  a  head  of  savoy  cabbage  if  it 
sneaked  up  and  kicked  me. 

Corn  is  another  subject  on  which  a 
little  light  reading  (and  no  heavy  spad- 
ing) will  get  you  a  good  reputation.  The 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  your  garden- 
ing acquaintances  will  grow  Golden 
Bantam.  When  this  is  mentioned  you 
should  comment:  "Nothing  wrong  with 
Golden  Bantam  for  a  main  crop,  but  I 
always  say  Spancross  for  early  and  Mar- 
cross  for  second  early.  Still,  it  wouldn't 
hurt  to  try  a  little  Carmelcross  for  a 
flier.  Particularly  heavy-yielding,  you 
know."   This  establishes  that  you  could 


readily  reel  off  seven  or  eight  other  vari- 
eties with  names  ending  in  "cross"  if 
anybody  had  the  temerity  to  ask  you. 

A  little  superficial  knowledge  of  chem- 
istry won't  hurt  you  either.  Recently 
somebody  asked  me  if  I  grew  raspber- 
ries. The  fact  is  that  I  did  once  grow 
raspberries,  but  my  patch  went  to  pot 
because  I  was  lazy.  I  did  not  mention 
that,  however.  What  I  replied  (with  a 
Mightly  patronizing  smile)  was:  "With 
my  soil  having  a  pH  9  content?  Don't 
be  silly!" 

This  merely  meant  that  my  soil  is 
alkaline  and  that  raspberries  prefer  acid 
soil  (it  says  in  my  garden  manual).  But 
the  chemical  formula  sounds  more  im- 
pressive, and  you  will  seldom  encounter 
a  person  willing  to  display  his  ignorance 
by  asking  you  what  it  means.  And  if  he 
should  ask:  "What  does  pH  mean?" 
there  is  no  need  to  be  alarmed.  Simply 
reply  nonchalantly:  "Hydrogen  ion  con- 
tent, of  course."  The  round  will  be 
yours. 

The  other  evening  I  scored  a  particu- 
larly gratifying  triumph  over  Edwards. 
He  is  a  plugger  and  has  raised  some 
pretty  impressive  crops.  In  fact,  some  of 
our  set  still  regarded  him  as  my  superior 
as  an  authority,  a  fact  which  led  him  to 
start  throwing  his  weight  around.  "Best 
crop  of  celery  I  ever  grew,  this  snm- 
mer,"  he  boasted,  and  then  turned  on 
me.  "How  about  yours?"  he  asked  chal- 
lengingly.    This  was  just  what  I  wanted. 

"Oh,"  I  replied.  "I've  given  up  that 
sort  of  stuff.  I'm  going  in  for  hydro- 
ponics." 

Fdwards  hesitated  for  a  moment  (I 
was  afraid  he  was  going  lo  remain  si- 
lent and  spoil  everything),  and  then  he 
stepped  right  into  my  trap.  "Didn't  know 
there  was  any  decent  place  for  motor- 
boating  around  here,"  he  said. 

Gently,  I  replied:  "Are  you  sure  you 
haven't  got  that  confused  with  hydro- 
planing? Hydroponics,  you  know,  is  the 
science  of  raising  things  in  chemicals — ■ 
without  soil."  I  then  went  into  a  little 
monologue  on  the  merits  of  the  Mar- 
globe  versus  the  Rutgers  tomato  for 
forcing,  touched  briefly  on  Pacific  Hy- 
brid delphiniums,  and  wound  up  with  a 
lecture  on  how  to  keep  Holland  Erful 
cauliflower  seedlings  from  damping  oil 
in  a  flat. 

The  fort  was  mine  and  it  still  is.  It's 
true  that  friends,  going  past  my  place, 
sometimes  discover  me  in  a  hammock 
with  a  tall  cooling  drink  in  my  fist,  but 
I  have  them  bamboozled.  "Doesn't  work 
at  it  as  hard  as  most  of  us,"  they  com- 
ment, "but  he  doesn't  need  to.  Goes  at 
things  so  efficiently  that  he  has  plenty  of 
time  to  rest.  Must  be  wonderful  to  have 
a  green  thumb." 

Maybe— but  I'll  take  a  green  tongue 
every  time.  i  HE  END 
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Family  Without  Fear 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  25 


hey  started  going  on  picnics  in  the 
C(itry  to  collect  the  fruit.     Of  course  the 

ate  as  much  as  they  picked.  Roy  was 
Jstantly  wading  through  the  chest-deep 
Dies  and  returning  to  Irv  and  Rachel  with 

iumphant  "Look  how  many  I  got,"  and 
ring  a  pot  whose  bottom  was  scarcely 
ifcred.  Linda  would  wander  off,  drcamy- 
H,  to  discover  a  bird's  nest  or  an  anthill. 
■I  it  was  fun,  as  all  picnics  are,  and  a  re- 
filling change'  from  the  same  old  routine. 
M/hen  Irv  goes  deer  hunting,  he  goes 
lie;  Rachel  was  brought  up  by  her  father, 
■entomologist  with  the  Department  of 
Kculture,  to  loathe  guns  and  dislike  the 
It  of  killing  things,  except  when  necessary 
ifood.  Since  the  game  always  goes  into 
■  freezer  and  since  Irv  enjoys  stalking  his 
By,  she  makes  no  objection.  But  all  the 
>cr  trips  for  food  are  family  holidays. 

I  Luxurious  Travel  by  Trailer 

■hey  used  a  long  week  end  in  the  spring 
■949,  for  instance,  to  take  a  four-day  trip 
Lake  Meddybemps  in  Maine,  during  the 
Iring  run.  They  drove  up  in  their  jeep, 
■ling  the  26-foot,  blue  and  silver  trailer 
Ich  Irv  fitted  out  after  buying  the  shell 
E  which  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
1st  unusual  equipages  ever  put  on  wheels. 
le  the  Millgates  at  home,  it  is  almost 
jnpletely  self-sufficient: 
Its  living  room  has  a  studio  couch-double 
H,  a  dish  cabinet  with  a  front  that  drops 
Ira  to  become  a  dining  table,  and  a  kero- 
Le  stove  for  heat.  The  kitchen  is  stream- 
ed with  a  counter  sink,  an  electric  water 
tter,  a  bottled-gas  stove,  a  refrigerator 
B — obviously — a  freezer.  The  back  bed- 
bm  has  double  bunks  for  the  kids,  cabi- 
[s  for  their  toys,  and  a  closet  for  Irv's 
ptographlc  equipment  and  the  outboard 
nor.  Between  the  kitchen  and  bedroom 
fc  the  shower  and  toilet. 
(The  trailer  gets  its  electricity  from  a 
all  gasoline  generator  mounted  on  the 
ip's  station-wagon  roof  and  its  water 
rr>  a  40-gallon  tank  in  the  same  place, 
lop  the  trailer  are  two  canoes  and  a  plat- 
rm  made  of  aluminum  I-beams  (Millgate 
sign)  which  can  be  used  to  fasten  the 
noes  together  into  a  four-seater,  ultra- 
aworthy  catamaran. 

As  soon  as  the  season  officially  opened, 
SJI  stationed  themselves  on  a  stream  that 
nnected  the  lake  with  the  sea.  The  fish 
.re  so  thick  all  the  family  had  to  do  was 
op  their  hooks  in  and  jerk  them  out.  The 
Is  were  excitedly  hooking  fish  by  the  tail, 
6  fins  and  everything  else.  After  they'd 
ught  about  45  pounds  they  took  the  fish 
ck  to  the  trailer,  cleaned  and  wrapped 
em  and  tossed  them  into  the  freezer. 
The  rest  of  the  vacation  was  spent  on  side 
ps  and  projects.  They  visited  a  farm 
lere  the  kids  saw  their  first  cow  milked 
d  fell  in  love  with  a  baby  pig.  There  was 
noeing  and,  finally,  the  whole  family 
ade  a  short  movie  in  color  called  Fishing 
Fun  which  was  one  of  nine  such  features 
illgate  made  last  year  with  the  idea  of 
meday  starting  his  own  film  .business. 
Foraging  the  countryside  is  not  the  only 
urce  of  free  food;  the  most  obvious  one  is 
grow  it  yourself.  But  how  do  you  do 
at  on  a  45-foot  lot  like  the  Millgates"? 
le  answer  is  that  you  don't,  of  course, 
ow  all  your  food — Irv  figures  it  takes 
out  500  square  feet  per  person  to  do 
at — but  you  do  grow  some.  And  if  you 
py  his  scheme  you  produce  more  than 
m'd  think. 

The  Millgates  go  in  for  organic  garden- 
g  because  they're  convinced  it  increases 
e  yield  per  square  foot  and  cuts  down 
astically  on  the  labor.  Their  garden 
oks  a  little  like  the  debris  from  a  stone 
larry;  all  the  space  between  rows  is  cov- 
ed with  rocks,  which  keeps  down  the 
eeds,  keeps  up  the  moisture  content  of  the 
LI.  The  planting  rows  six  to  eight  inches 
ide — are   loaded  with   humus  from  their 
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compost  heap,  so  vegetables  grow  thick, 
high  and  unusually  resistant  to  blight  and 
bugs. 

They  never  turn  the  earth  over;  they 
bought  10,000  earthworms  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  propagated  them  all  winter  in 
the  cellar,  then  turned  them  loose  in  the 
garden.  So  now  the  worms  do  the  plowing. 
Rachel  can  plant  peas  in  the  middle  of  April 
and  harvest  a  crop  about  the  first  of  lune 
without  doing  a  tap  of  work  between. 

The  other  half  of  Millgate's  grow-your- 
own  scheme  is  more  unusual.  He  raises 
chickens  and,  since  last  fall,  pheasants  in 
his  cellar.  Since  he  raises  them  "on  wire"  in 
tiered  batteries,  they  take  up  little  space  and 
there  is  no  smell.  The  kids,  of  course,  love 
the  whole  idea.  One  of  the  high  lights  of 
the  year  for  Roy  was  the  day  he  came 
pounding  and  hollering  up  the  cellar  stairs 
with  the  first  egg  still  warm  in  his  hand. 

When  they're  hatching  pheasant  eggs  it's 
the  kids'  job — or  privilege — to  turn  them 
over  the  required  five  times  a  day.    They're 


average  housewife  spends  at  least  two  hours 
a  week  shopping  for  food — a  good  part  of 
it  going  to  and  from  the  store  and  waiting 
in  line.  With  the  Millgate  system  you  shop 
once  for  enough  food  to  last  you  maybe 
three  months.  The  same  thing  happens 
with  food  preparations;  you  spend  perhaps 
three  hours  preparing  a  half  bushel  of  string 
beans  in  luly  and  save  15-20  minutes  every 
time  you  serve  them  for  the  next  six  months. 
When  you  apply  that  to  every  item  that  goes 
into  a  meal,  you  find  it  takes  you  maybe  20 
minutes  to  put  dinner  on  the  table,  as  it  does 
the  Millgates,  instead  of  about  an  hour. 

But  even  a  man  as  talented  and  as  deter- 
mined as  Millgate  would  not  be  able  to  do 
all  the  things  he  does  in  any  other  century 
or  any  other  country.  He  makes  use  of 
more  modern  labor-saving  devices  than  this 
reporter  has  ever  before  seen  assembled 
under  one  family  roof. 

Quite  aside  from  five  freezers,  the  Mill- 
gates  have  automatic  clothes-  and  dish- 
washers, an  electric  ironer,  a  refrigerator, 


COLLIER'S 


"The  ad  was  cleverly  worded 
and   I  snapped  it  up   blind!" 


FRITZ   WILKINSON 


so  fascinated  with  the  operation  that  Linda 
has  been  badgering  Irv  to  make  her  a 
special  miniature  incubator  for  just  one  egg 
so  she  can  take  it  to  school  and  keep  it  on 
her  desk.  If  he  can  figure  out  a  way  to 
keep  the  contraption  at  the  proper  temper- 
ature, he'll  make  it,  too. 

There  are  two  batteries  for  the  chickens, 
a  small  one  in  which  six  laying  hens  supply 
the  Millgates  with  an  average  of  five  eggs 
a  clav  at  a  cost  of  1 1  cents  a  dozen,  and  a 
large  one  in  which  baby  chicks  are  grown 
until  i hey  reach  three  and  a  half  to  four 
pounds,  when  they  are  killed  and  tossed 
into  the  freezer.  Millgate  lets  them  get  no 
bigger  because  during  these  early  weeks 
they  eat  surprisingly  little  and  when  cooked 
are  most  succulent.  They  cost  him  an 
average  of  just  28  cents  apiece — 18  cents  to 
buy  as  chicks  and  10  cents  to  feed. 

The  Millgates  take  turns  caring  for  the 
chickens  and  it  usually  requires  about  20 
minutes  a  day.  Even  so.  considering  the 
variety  of  operations  that  go  on  in  the  little 
yellow  house,  the  question  most  often  asked 
Irv  is,  "How  do  you  ever  find  the  time?" 

Millgate's  answer  is  that  a  freezer  is  a  sort 
of  time  bank:  "You  deposit  big  chunks  of 
time  during,  say  the  summer,  and  you  draw 
it  out  in  small  amounts  during  the  rest  of 
the  year.  But  the  withdrawals  always  add 
up  to  more  than  the  deposits." 

For  instance  take  the  business  of  making 
sandwiches  for  the  kids'  lunches.  It  takes 
less  time  to  make  40  sandwiches  at  one  time 
and  store  them  in  the  freezer  than  it  does  to 
make  two  sandwiches  20  times — because 
you  have  to  get  out  and  put  back  the  bread, 
butter,  mayonnaise,  knives,  cold  cuts,  let- 
tuce or  whatever  only  once  instead  of  20 
times.  So  you  deposit  an  hour  to  make  40 
sandwiches  and  draw  out  10  minutes  every 
morning  for  20  days. 

There  are  other  time  dividends,  too.  The 


a  kitchen  incinerator,  a  five-kilowatt  electric 
generator  as  a  stand-by  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, a  radio,  phonograph  and  television 
set,  a  piano  with  Solovox  attachment,  two 
trailers,  the  jeep  with  snowplow  attachment, 
winch  and  power  take-off.  several  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  photographic  equipment, 
an  oil  burner,  two  ventilating  fans  and  even 
a  tape  recorder.  The  latter  because  Irvine 
hates  to  write  letters;  he  talks  his  message 
and  air-mails  the  tape  to  those  of  his  friends 
who  also  have  recorders — -Irv  sold  most  of 
them  on  the  idea. 

The  third  reason  he's  able  to  get  so  much 
done  is  Millgate  himself.  Some  years  ago, 
when  he  first  heard  of  industrial  time-and- 
motion  studies,  he  investigated  them  and 
now  applies  what  he  learned  to  his  own  life, 
both  in  the  office  and  at  home. 

One  evening  when  this  reporter  was  visit- 
ing him  he  suddenly  said,  "Hey!  I  want  to 
give  you  some  chickens  to  take  home.  Come 
on  down  to  the  cellar  and  we'll  get  them." 

As  we  left  the  kitchen  I  glanced  at  the 
time:  it  was  exactly  eight  o'clock.  We 
kept  on  talking  while  he  killed,  plucked, 
cleaned  and  cut  up  three  birds,  then  went 
upstairs.  I  looked  at  the  clock  again:  it  was 
eight  thirty.  Ten  minutes  per  chicken;  I've 
never  seen  it  done  so  fast. 

One  reason  he  could  do  it  was  that  he 
had  the  equipment,  part  of  which  he'd 
bought  at  a  poultry  supply  house.  He'd 
designed  the  big  work  sink  and  had  got  it 
cheap  by  working  alongside  the  tinsmith 
who  made  it.  But  the  most  remarkable 
thing  was  the  way  he  plucked  the  birds.  He 
dipped  them  in  a  bucket  of  hot  water,  laid 
them  down  and,  using  his  cupped  hand  as  a 
scoop,  literallj  swept  the  feathers  off  in 
no  more  than  two  passes  per  side.  I  asked 
where  he'd  learned  that  one. 

"I  went  to  one  of  the  live  poultry 
markets,"  Irv  said,  "and  asked  them  to  show 


me  how.  Of  course  I  had  to  figure  one  little 
trick  out  by  trial  and  error.  The  hot  water 
has  to  be  no  less  than  160  degrees." 

As  a  result  of  this  sort  of  thing  Millgate 
has  mastered  so  many  skills  that  he  should 
always  be  able  to  make  a  living.  He  prob- 
ably could  get  a  job  as  a  cook,  a  butcher,  a 
carpenter  or  an  electrician — he  completely 
rewired  his  own  house  a  couple  of  years  ago 
so  the  circuits  could  carry  the  load  of  elec- 
trical devices.  Through  purchasing  meat 
in  wholesale  lots  he's  learned  enough  to  be 
a  professional  buyer. 

His  insatiable  curiosity  has  given  him  a 
mass  of  more  or  less  unrelated  knowledge 
which  also  has  market  value.  Right  now  he 
picks  up  extra  money  fairly  frequently  lec- 
turing about  his  plan  of  living.  He's  writ- 
ten several  magazine  articles — mostly  about 
camping,  at  which  he's  an  expert — and  is 
now  working  on  two  more  books.  Last  fall 
he  bought  four  acres  of  land  near  Bergen- 
field  and  will  shortly  start  to  build  an 
establishment  which  will  be  more  than  self- 
sufficient.  One  of  its  features  will  be  an 
artificial  lake  which  will  be  an  income-pro- 
ducing, permanent-yield  fish  farm  which  he 
estimates  will  deliver  about  150  pounds  of 
fresh  fish  a  month. 

He  learned  how  to  stock  and  operate  it 
from  the  Arkansas  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. On  the  place  he'll  also  raise  sheep 
and  enough  fruit  and  vegetables  to  feed  his 
family — and  if  he  can  afford  a  fence  high 
enough  to  contain  them,  he'll  raise  a  couple 
of  deer. 

His  job  has  taught  him  additional  mar- 
ketable skills.  Generally  recognized  as  one 
of  the  top  short-film  producers  in  the  coun- 
try, he  won  the  National  Safety  Council 
award  for  a  movie  called  Ice  Rescue  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  So,  he  could  always 
make  money  as  a  photographer.  He  knows 
how  to  make  film  strips  and  is  currently 
assembling  equipment  and  a  starting  inven- 
tory of  films  for  his  own  independent  film 
company.  Furthermore,  he  has  had  experi- 
ence in  the  building  business  since  he  ran 
his  own  contracting  firm  very  successfully 
in  Salt  Lake  City  before  the  wartime  priori- 
ties put  an  end  to  civilian  building. 

Because  their  "going  economic  enter- 
prise" frees  them  from  worry,  the  Millgates, 
an  unusual  family,  have  more  time  than 
most  suburban  families  for  pleasures.  Dur- 
ing most  of  the  year  they  do  no  work  at  all 
on  Sundays  and  very  little  on  Saturda\s. 
They  take  in  the  same  number  of  shows, 
movies  and  concerts  as  most  other  families 
in  their  income  group  and  make  consider- 
ably more  trips  to  museums  and  other  tour- 
ist attractions. 

Guests  Work — and  Love  It 

They  do  about  the  same  amount  of  en- 
tertaining; the  difference  is  that  their  guests 
are  taken  right  into  the  Millgate  operation 
for  the  length  of  their  stay.  Recently  a 
radio  executive  came  for  dinner  and  was 
given  the  job  of  broiling  the  steaks;  it's  con- 
ceivable that  some  guests  would  resent  be- 
ing put  to  work,  but  this  man  was  so 
enthusiastic  he  phoned  Irv  five  times  in  the 
next  three  weeks  to  thank  him  for  the 
extraordinary  time  he'd  had.  \ 

Irv  and  Rachel  bring  the  same  imagina- 
tion and  zest  to  family  recreation.  Last 
spring  the  kids  wanted  a  kite.  They  all  got 
together  and  made  one,  but  it  was  no  ordi- 
nary kite — it  was  five  feel  across  and  had  a 
full  mile  of  string.  They  flew  it,  paid  out 
all  the  string — "a  whole  mile!"  Ron  boasted 
to  the  gang — and,  of  course,  lost  both  kite 
and  string.  But  they  had  a  wonderful  two 
hours  and  now  they're  working  on  two 
miles  of  string. ' 

One  rainy  day  Rachel  took  an  old  sheet. 
cut  square  holes  in  it  for  windows  and 
painted  a  rough  replica  of  a  railroad  car  on 
one  side.  She  strung  it  up  in  the  playroom 
— which  used  to  he  the  dining  room — and 
the  kids  arranged  chairs  beside   the  win 


Out  of  the  Showrooms 

One  "Magic-Mile"  Ridl 


See  how  you  could  pay  $1,000  more  and  still  not 
all  Dodge  beauty . . .  roominess  . . .  ruggedness 


When  you  buy  a  new  car,  it's  smart  to 
test  it  ...  to  drive  it  ...  to  prove  the 
value.  That's  what  the  Dodge  "Magic 
Mile"  ride  does  .  .  .  gives  you  the  evidence 
straight  .  .  .  shows  how  you  could  pay 
$1,000  more  for  a  car  and  not  get  all  the 
extra  value  features  Dodge  gives  you! 

So,  before  deciding  on  any  car,  go  see 
your  Dodge  dealer  and  take  a  "Magic 
Mile"  ride. 

Get  behind  the  wheel  yourself!  Never 
before  have  you  driven  a  car  so  easy  to 
handle!    Dodge    sleek,    compact    design 


makes  it  a  cinch  to  park  ...  a  "sweethe 
in  heavy  traffic.  And  all  your  starts  :| 
stops  are  velvet  smooth— thanks  to  Dc 
Fluid  Drive. 

Test  the  relaxing  comfort  of  those  e>] 
wide  "knee-level"  seats.  Stretch  out  yl 
legs  ...  no  leg-cramping,  neck-bendl 
or  head-bumping  in  a  Dodge! 

Your  nearby  Dodge  dealer  invites  ) 
to  come  in  for  your  "Magic  Mile"  ri 
You'll  find  it  the  sensible  way,  the  mon  - 
saving  way  to  buy  your  new  car.  V  t 
your  Dodge  dealer  today! 


)ttt  Oft  the  Road. . . 
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anSaveYouMOOO! 


JIVE  WITHOUT  SHIFTING!  Dodge  Gyro-Matic  is 

lerica's  lowest-priced  automatic  transmission! 
ailable  on  Coronet  models  at  moderate  extra 
ft.  All  Dodge  models  give  you  the  handling  ease 
Id  smoothness  of  Fluid  Drive  at  no  extra  cost. 


RIDE  WITHOUT  CROWDING!  Yes,  Dodge  is  longer, 
wider,  higher  on  the  inside  for  extra  leg  room, 
shoulder  room,  head  room.  Yet  on  the  outside, 
Dodge  is  shorter,  narrower  for  easier  handling 
and  parking  .  .  .  lower  for  road  hugging  stability. 


SEE  OUT  ALL  AROUND!  Compare  Dodge  visibility 
...  the  clear  view,  .safer  "outlook"  through  the 
big  'Landscape  Windshield'  .  .  .  through  the  full- 
size,  eye-level  side  windows  .  .  .  through  the 
huge  new  'Picture  Window'  in  rear. 


NEW 


BIGGER 
VALUE 


DODGE 


Just  a  -few  dollars  more  than  the  lowest-priced  cars! 
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MAZOLA 


**bs  so  nmj  yd***® '" 


Cole  slaw  dressings,  niayuiinaise,  French  or 
Russian  dressings- .  .  .  you'll  make  Yin  better 
with  MAZOLA"  Salad  Oil!  It  adds  delicate  fla- 
vor .  .  .  blends  beautifully.  Perfect  for  hoiled 
dressings,  too. 

For  better  baking,  rely  on  "Mazola-magic". 
Thrifty,  easy-to-measure-and-use  MAZOLA  gives 
that  moist,  velvety  texture  to  cakes.  Makes  'em 
stay  fresh  far  longer. 

Fried  foods  fry  right!  Chicken,  fish,  cro- 
quettes fry  crisp  'n  golden  outside  . .  .  tasty  'n 
tender  inside...  with  MAZOLA.  Ask  your  grocer 
for  this  versatile  cooking  and  salad  oil — today. 


Berae 


Jtw.  finer  rookery,  more  deli- 
rious rating,  are  yours  if  you 
give  all  your  foods  the  "golden 
touch"  of  MAZOLA.  Write  for  the 
interesting  new  MAZOLA  Recipe 
Hook.  ,id<lrrss  .  .  .  Jane  Ashley, 
Dept.  8,  Box  1341,  Trenton,  V.  J. 


\ 


The  rich,  golden-good- 
ness of  MAZOLA  makes 
all  types  of  dressings 
for  cole  slaw  and  other 
salads,  delicious  and 
nutritious. 
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dows.  They  played  train  all  day  with  the 
expected  amount  of  squabbling  about  who 
was  to  be  the  engineer,  but  no  other  kid  in 
the  neighborhood  had  such  a  realistic  train. 

This  sort  of  thing  explains  why  the  Mill- 
gate  house  is  always  full  of  kids — usually 
anywhere  from  five  to  a  dozen — and  why 
Linda  and  Roy  are  so  much  the  envy  of  their 
friends  that  one  mother,  obviously  weary  of 
hearing  so  much  about  it,  sniffed:  "Well! 
Some  children  have  too  much!"  It  also  ex- 
plains why  it  was  quite  a  while  before  the 
Millgates  were  accepted  into  the  commu- 
nity. 

Being  "different"  has  sometimes  been 
called  "the  standard  sin  in  the  United 
States."  Well,  the  Millgates  are  different, 
all  right.  Not  many  suburban  families  keep 
pheasants  in  the  cellar.  And  a  trailer 
parked  in  the  driveway  is  usually  considered 
an  eyesore.  Until  a  year  or  so  ago  the  Mill- 
gate  back  yard  bore  some  resemblance  to 
a  shantytown.  There  was  an  unpainted 
contraption  made  of  odd  lengths  of  board, 
bits  of  tin  and  old  burlap  bags  which  the 
kids  had  built  and  loved  as  a  playhouse. 
There  was  Irv's  "smokehouse"  in  which  he 
smoked  fish  and  meat,  but  which  looked  like 
a  couple  of  haphazard  barrels. 

A  Swell  Playroom  for  Kids 

Finally,  there  was  the  kids'  playroom 
which  opened  right  off  the  living  room. 
And  because  it  was  used,  it  was  not  neat. 
The  furnishings  consisted  of  two  paint- 
daubed  workbenches  and  a  long  table  cov- 
ered with  the  usual  miscellany  of  bottles, 
boxes,  wood,  paper  and  old  tin  cans  that  are 
worthless  to  grownups  but  precious  to  chil- 
dren. 

To  Irv  and  Rachel  this  was  perfectly  ac- 
ceptable because  it  was  what  the  kids  val- 
ued. But  more  conventional  householders 
were  aghast  and  showed  their  displeasure 
by  refusing  all  offers  of  friendliness  and 
by  prohibiting  their  young  from  visiting 
the  Millgates.  "It  was  the  toughest  thing 
we  ever  had  to  lick,"  said  Irv;  and  the  brunt 
of  it,  of  course,  fell  on  Rachel. 

She  fought  it  with  a  cleanup  campaign. 
She  was  overconscientious  in  seeing  that 
the  neighborhood  youngsters  who  did  come 
to  play  were  cleaned  of  paint  spots  before 
they  went  home.  The  backyard  was  tidied 
up  and  the  kids'  playhouse  was  moved  be- 
hind some  screening  bushes,  but  not  dis- 
mantled, because  it  was  important  to  Linda 
and  Roy.  The  house  which  had  grown 
shabby  because  they'd  used  the  redecorating 
money  to  buy  an  electric  dishwasher,  was 


freshly  papered  and  painted.     Space  \Lj 
found   in   the   cellar    for    the    kids'   wo. 
benches,  but  the  big  table  was  left  in  L 
dining-playroom. 

Irv  and  Rachel  realized  they'd  been  Li 
busy  being  self-sufficient  that  they'd  fL1 
gotten  they  were  also  citizens  of  a  coll 
munity,  so  both  began  to  take  a  part  in  ilfl 
town's  life.  It  is  probable  that  one  thfl 
Irv  did — and  the  way  he  did  it — mark! 
the  turning  point. 

During  heavy  spring  rains  last  yearj 
sewer  overflowed  onto  the  street  a  hundi.L 
feet  or  so  from  their  home.  The  neighbJl 
hood  kids  had  a  fine  time  sailing  boats  all 
wading  in  the  pond  it  formed.  Irv  talked J  j 
the  neighbors  about  if;  they  were  horrinjl 
but  resigned.  They  said  that  for  years  I 
had  happened  every  so  often,  but  thedl 
never  been  able  to  get  the  town  officials 
do  anything  about  the  situation. 

The  following  day  Irv  took  some  p  J 
tures.  At  the  next  Town  Board  meeting, 
showed  them  to  the  officials  and  said,  J 
effect:  You  gentlemen  can  appreciate  wh' ' 
a  fine  story  this  would  make  for  the  loc  4 
papers.  Of  course  we  don't  want  our  tov  | 
to  get  unfavorable  publicity,  but  this  sit.j 
ation  is  a  menace  to  our  kids'  health  and  \[I 
think  it  ought  to  be  cleaned  up. 

It  was,  the  very  next  day. 

And  the  Millgates'  efforts  paid  off.    Lai 
fall  when  word  got  around  that  they  weijl 
planning  to  move,  Elias  Leiby,  a  venerab™ 
attorney  whose  family  has  lived  in  Bergei 
field  for  generations,  phoned  Irv  one  e\ 
ning  and  offered  to  sell  him  some  land  froi 
a  tract  he'd  owned  for  more  than  30  year 
"We  don't  want  you  people  to  leave  us,"  r 
said,  and  he  made  the  terms  so  attractiv 
nobody  could  turn  them  down. 

When    Margaret     Mead,    the    eminerl 
author  and  anthropologist  for  the  America 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  heard  aboi 
what  they  were  doing  she  went  out,  looke 
them    over    and    came    away    enthusiasti 
about  the  ways  they  have  found  to  pull  thl 
family  together  in  spite  of  modern  distrac'l 
tions. 

"The  big  problem,"  she  said,  "is  to  fuul 
common  tasks  that  are  simple  enough  fo  j 
the  children  to  do  and  interesting  enouglj 
for  the  parents — so  they  won't  get  bored  ti 
death  playing  parcheesi.     The  productioi I 
of  food  is  the  nearly  ideal  answer.    Millgat- 
has  reversed  the  old  situation  where  peopli'i 
on  farms  needed  lots  of  children  to  dij 
potatoes;  he  thinks  up  potatoes  to  dig  so  tht ' 
kids  can  enjoy  it.     And  he  gets  the  sanul 
kind  of  solidarity  that  farm  families  hac] 
100  years  ago."  the  eni 
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won't  have  to  kill  you  at  all,  if  you  behave 
yourself." 

He  did  as  I  told  him,  even  to  finishing  the 
tune.  Then  he  whispered,  "I  thought  you 
were  in  jail,  Flynn." 

"You  were  wrong,"  I  said.  "Dead  wrong. 
Let's  go  in  here,  Gunner,  and  let's  be  very 
careful." 

He  turned  obediently  and  walked  into 
the  deserted  ruin  of  a  house.  I  stopped  him 
there,  and  took  a  Luger  out  of  his  pocket 
and  dropped  it  in  my  own,  then  prodded 
him  to  go  ahead.  He  reached  the  back  room 
about  four  paces  in  front  of  me. 

"Turn  around,"  I  said,  and  he  turned. 
"The  last  time  1  saw  you.  Buster,  I  told  you 
that  when  we  met  up  we'd  have  a  little 
rassle  and  and  see  who  came  out  with  the 
sorest  jaw.  Now's  the  time.  You  got  no 
gun;  I  won't  use  mine.  Just  a  friendly  little 
party,  just  you  and  me." 

"Okay  by  me,"  he  said.  "But  how  the 
hell  did  you  get  sprung?  We  thought  we  had 
you  solid." 

"I  got  friends,"  I  said.  "Joe  Cigar  and 
Jack  Thumm  should  have  thought  of  that 
before  they  tried  to  frame  me." 

"So  you  know  what  happened,"  he  said. 
"So  you  know  about  Jack?  I'll  have  to  kill 
you,  Flynn.    You  know  too  damn'  much!" 


He  reached  suddenly  to  the  floor,  picked  up 
a  bottle  that  he  had  located  with  his  foot 
while  he  had  been  talking,  and,  like  a 
shortstop  making  a  hard  chance  at  first 
base,  pegged  it  at  my  head. 

It  missed  as  I  ducked,  but  he  came  in 
right  behind  it  with  a  kick  that  caught  me 
on  the  hip  as  I  turned  my  body  sideways. 
I  grabbed  his  leg,  but  one  of  his  arms  went 
around  my  neck,  and  the  fingers  of  his  other 
hand  went  for  my  eyes,  and  1  had  to  let 
the  leg  go.  He  stamped  on  my  instep  as  I 
got  in  my  first  blow,  a  short  solid  punch 
that  spread  his  nose  across  his  face. 

He  didn't  give  an  inch.  I  seized  one  of 
his  fingers  and  broke  it,  butted  my  fore 
head  into  his  wet  and  sticky  face,  twiste 
away  from  the  arm  around  my  neck,  an 
hit  him  with  a  punch  that  slammed  hir 
across  the  room. 

"I  wish  I'd  broken  your  arm,"  I  panted. 
"Stand  up  and  take  some  more!" 

"Don't  talk  so  much,  Blondy,"  he  said. 
"You'll  wake  the  neighbors!"  Another  bot- 
tle came  hurtling  out  of  the  darkness  where 
he  had  fallen  and  hit  me  on  the  head.  I 
saw  the  bright  lights  of  Concussion  Town, 
and  heard  the  bottle  break  against  the  wall 
as  I  dropped  to  my  hands  and  knees. 

The  Gunner  was  on  me,  feet  first,  trying 
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1 1  it  me  all  the  way  to  the  floor.  Only 
m  old  reflex,  left  over  from  the  days 
n,  I  was  a  kid  and  used  to  fight  in  the 
res,  got  me  away.  I  fought  clear,  and 
frd  to  face  him  as  he  came  back  at  me. 
£  was  just  about  my  size,  and  knew  how 
,  Indie  himself.  If  he  spent  his  nights 
iiing  beer — when  he  wasn't  killing  peo- 
ji'it  certainly  hadn't  made  him  soft. 
f\  I  hit  him  it  hurt  both  of  us.  When 
.  t  me  he  wasn't  using  a  feather  duster. 
It  slowly  I  backed  him  into  one  corner 
(ft  room,  and  was  getting  more  punches 
I  than  he  was — about  four  to  one,  I 
Hi  guess.  Then,  suddenly,  I  realized 
s  sta  weren't  hurting  me  any  more,  and 
>sn't  because  I  hurt  too  much  to  hurt 
pore,  either.  His  hands  and  arms  went 
Iross  his  face,  and  I  lined  him  up  for 
Hay-off. 

'  ere  he  was,  almost  crouched  in  the 
i'.t,  his  face  a  bloody  mess.  God  for- 
iirne,  but  I  gloated,  and  felt  fresh  and 
f  and  good  all  over, 
did  then  the  wily  rat  swung  an  uppercut 
tuy  groin  that  doubled  me  up,  knocked 
Blown,  and  paralyzed  every  muscle  in 
Siody  with  waves  of  nauseating,  killing 
f  All  1  wanted  to  do  was  die. 
Hie  Gunner  was  willing  to  help  me.  He 
t>n  my  twisted  body  and  his  hard  hands 
lied  for  my  throat,  and  started  bearing 
p — down — down  .  .  . 
ftmething  in  the  back  of  my  brain  tried 
ill  me  that  this  wasn't  exactly  what  I 
Wanned.  And  then  another  cell  chimed 
Id  told  me  I  was  going  to  die  right  away 
k,  if  I  didn't  do  something  about  it. 
hd  suddenly  I  didn't  want  to  die,  and 
fc  was  a  little  strength  in  my  arms  again. 
[i  couldn't  breathe.  The  tight  fingers 
Snd  my  throat  were  pressing  down,  and 
1'ungs  were  sobbing  for  oxygen. 
Inly  the  fact  that  I  had  broken  one  of 
ingers  saved  me,  I'm  sure.  He  couldn't 
'he  job  quickly  and  efficiently  with  it. 
feed  my  body  to  go  limp,  and  it  fooled 
!  the  same  way  he  had  fooled  me.  He 
jcened  off  for  a  better  grip,  and  as  he 
I  found  a  little  extra  energy  from  some- 
re  and  clubbed  him  across  the  soft  spot 
nd  the  ear  with  the  heel  of  my  hand. 
e  rolled  off  and  I  rolled  over  on  my  side, 
ig  him,  but  still  unable  to  move  much 
le  than  that.  Very  slowly  I  tried  my  legs 
size,  and  when  I  could  crawl  I  crawled 
r  to  the  window  and  vomited. 
he  Gunner  was  alive,  but  he  was  out 
,  and  looked  like  he  would  stay  that  way 
a  long  time.   I  took  the  adhesive  tape  1 


had  bought  in  a  drugstore  earlier  and  taped 
him  up — his  wrists  behind  him,  his  ankles 
together,  his  mouth  shut.  Then  1  figured 
the  blood  in  his  busted  nose  would  clot  and 
suffocate  him,  so  I  untaped  his  mouth,  and 
went  to  work  rigging  up  a  gag  that  would 
allow  him  to  breathe  through  his  mouth. 

I  found  a  plank  about  six  feet  long  and 
tied  him  to  it  with  strips  of  his  shirt  and 
trousers,  so  that  he  wouldn't  be  able  to 
move  until  someone  came  and  untied  him. 
Then  I  left  the  quiet  house  where,  some- 
how or  other,  the  gurgling  sound  the  Gun- 
ner made  as  he  breathed  made  things  seem 
quieter  and  lonelier  than  before. 

The  walk  home  was  long  and  slow  and 
painful,  and  seemed  to  take  forever.  Some- 
times 1  stopped  and  was  sick,  and  sometimes 
I  had  to  stop  and  sit  down  on  the  curb.  I 
wanted  to  telephone,  but  I  couldn't  go  to 
any  public  telephone  the  way  I  was.  Fi- 
nally I  reached  the  Royale.  The  clerk  was 
asleep,  and  I  shuffled  past  him  and  up  the 
stairs.  Cold  water  felt  good  on  my  face. 
One  of  my  eyes  was  going  to  be  black,  and 
there  was  a  knob  on  my  head  where  the 
bottle  had  hit  me.  My  throat  was  sore — I 
was  sore  all  over.  I  lay  down  on  my  bed  to 
rest  for  a  few  minutes.  Then,  I  told  myself, 
I'd  go  out  and  make  that  phone  call. 

THE  sun  was  streaming  in  the  window 
when  I  opened  my  eyes.  In  spite  of  my 
protesting  muscles  and  my  rebellious  bones, 
that  were  determined  to  stay  in  bed,  I  got 
up,  washed,  and  went  out  through  the  back 
door  again.  I  didn't  want  to  see  anybody 
for  a  while. 

There's  some  other  hotels  and  flophouses 
around  that  section  of  town,  where  they 
have  telephones.  I  headed  for  one  of  them 
and  dialed.  "This  is  Tim  Flynn,"  1  said,  and 
then  I  waited  for  a  connection  to  be  made. 
"This  is  Tim  Flynn,"  I  repeated.  "Along 
about  one  o'clock  this  morning  I  ran  into 
the  Gunner  and  we  had  a  little  argument. 
You'll  find  him  where  I  left  him" — and  I 
described  the  old  house — "all  tied  up  and 
ready  to  go.  He's  the  man  who  killed  (?ulio, 
though  I  can't  prove  it." 

"Okay,"  the  voice  at  the  other  end  said. 
"We'll  send  somebody  down  to  get  him. 
Call  back  in  an  hour." 

During  the  hour  I  soaked  up  four  cups 
of  black  coffee,  about  half  a  pack  of  ciga- 
rettes and  several  aspirin  tablets,  and  I  still 
hurt.    Then  I  called  again. 

"Did  you  find  him?"  I  asked. 

"Yeah,"  the  voice  said.  "We  found  him." 

"How's  he  feeling?  As  lousy  as  I  do?" 
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"He  isn't  feelin'.    He's  dead." 

"Dead!  My  God,"  I  said,  "he  was  all 
right  when  I  left,  except  that  he  was  uncon- 
scious. What  did  he  die  of,  a  bad  heart  or 
something?" 

"No,  Flynn,"  the  voice  told  me,  slowly. 
"After  you  left,  it  looks  like  the  rats  got 
into  him  and  nibbled  him  to  death." 

Suddenly  I  was  sick  again. 

BY  FOUR  o'clock  that  Monday  after- 
noon I  began  to  think  I  might  live  again, 
and  maybe  even  enjoy  it.  At  least  my  health 
was  twelve  times  better  than  it  had  been 
twelve  hours  before,  when  I  was  crawling 
back  from  my  fight  with  the  Gunner.  My 
stomach  had  quieted  down.  When  I  thought 
of  the  way  Gunner  had  died  I  was  sorry, 
and  admitted  that  it  was  a  hell  of  a  way 
to  go,  but  at  least  it  didn't  turn  my  innards 
inside  out. 

In  fact,  as  I  lay  in  my  room  at  the 
Royale,  it  seemed  about  time  to  get  up, 
powder  the  bruises  and  go  get  a  drink. 

Smoothie  glanced  up  from  his  paper  to 
see  who  was  coming  into  the  empty  bar- 
room and  disturbing  his  afternoon  rest. 
Then  he  tossed  the  paper  under  the  bar, 
stood  up,  and  stared.  "My  God,  Flynn, 
what  happened  to  your  eye!" 

"A  gun  went  off  in  my  face.  Give  me  a 
double  rye  and  water." 

"The  best  in  the  house."  He  opened  a 
little  cabinet  behind  the  bar  and  took  out 
a  bottle  which  wasn't  two-bit  whisky  by  a 
long  shot.  "And  this  is  on  the  house.  Didn't 
you  know  the  gun  was  loaded?" 

"Yeah,"  I  said,  sipping  the  drink.  "I  knew 
it  was  loaded,  but  it  said  in  the  book  that  I 
was  bulletproof.  Must  be  true,  too,  because 
you  won't  find  any  holes  in  my  head." 

"How  about  the  other  guy?" 

"I  wouldn't  know.  It  was  dark  the  last 
time  I  saw  him.  Give  me  another  drink — 
single,  this  time,  if  I  have  to  pay  for  it." 

Smoothie  paid  no  attention  to  the  order. 
He  gripped  the  edge  of  the  bar  and  pulled 
himself  closer  to  me,  his  black  eyes  boring 
into  mine,  excitement  behind  them.  "Who 
was  it,  Flynn?"  he  asked,  urgently.  "Who 
the  hell  was  it?   Did  you  kill  him?" 

I  put  my  hand  against  his  shoulder  and 
pushed  him  back.  "Oh  no,"  I  laughed. 
"That's  a  cute  question  to  ask  a  guy  with  a 
murder  rap  hanging  over  him.  Remember 
me? — I'm  out  on  bail  in  the  Culio  case. 
For  all  I  know,  you  may  be  on  brother  Ben- 
nion's  payroll.  All  I  want  is  a  drink.  Do  I 
get  it  here  or  do  I  go  somewhere  else?" 

"You  might  as  well  drink  with  friends," 
he  said,  pouring  the  whisky  with  a  steady 
hand.  "And  you  might  as  well  tell  me  about 
it,  because  I'll  find  out  anyhow." 

"Go  ahead,  scout  around — but  keep  out 
of  my  business.  You  look  like  an  easier 
job  than  the  last  one." 

"You  wouldn't  hit  an  old  man  like  me," 
he  *aid.  "1  think-  I'll  have  a  little  drink  with 
you,  Flynn,  while  we  talk  this  over."  He 
reached  for  the  bottle. 

"Here's  how,"  I  said,  raising  my  glass. 
"But  talk  it  over  with  yourself." 

"Well,  let's  see,"  he  mused,  watching  me 
out  of  the  corner  of  one  eye.  "It  might  have 
been  Joe  Cigar."  He  leaned  over  and  stud- 
ied my  purple  cheekbone.  "No,  it  wasn't 
Joe.  Even  if  he  sneaked  in  a  lucky  punch 
he  couldn't  hit  that  hard.  His  hands  are  too 
soft." 

"What  really  happened  is  that  I  was  run 
over  by  a  subway  train,"  I  told  him. 

"Yeah'.'  local  or  express?"  There  was 
a  noise  at  I  ho  door.  "Here  come  your  old 
buddies  " 

I  had  seen  them  sooner  than  he  had,  in 
the  mirror  behind  the  bar.  "Hi,"  1  called. 
"Come  on  in  and  have  one  on  me.  What 
do  you  wan1  ' 

"My  God."  Clancy  said.  "We  thought 
you  were  in  jail." 

"What  for?" 

"Well,"  Farmer  said,  "there  was  some 
talk  about  you  killing  that  bum  Culio — not 
that  he  didn't  deserve  it." 

"Read  Ihc  papers,  boys."  I  laughed.  "I 
didn't  do  it,  and  as  soon  as  I  told  the  man 
that,  why  of  course  they  told  me  to  go 
home." 


"I  read  the  papers,"  Clancy  said.  "Maybe 
I  didn't  read  the  right  one.  What  did  you 
do  to  your  eye?"  They  were  seated  beside 
me  at  the  bar  by  this  time. 

"He  says  he  was  run  over  by  a  subway," 
Smoothie  told  them.  "What'll  it  be?  Beer?" 
He  got  two  nods,  and  drew  two  beers,  and 
then  filled  a  shot  glass  with  whisky  and 
passed  it  to  me.  "Sweeten  it  up  a  little," 
he  said.    "Your  ice  is  melting." 

1  poured  the  whisky  into  my  half-empty 
glass  and  changed  the  subject.  "Where  are 
you  working  this  week?" 

"Same  place.  Pier  47.  General  cargo. 
Job  may  last  four  days,  we  hope.  Why 
didn't  you  shape  up  this  morning?  We 
were  looking  for  you." 

"I  was  tired.  Maybe  I'll  be  down  tomor- 
row and  pick  up  my  back  pay.  Think  I'll 
be  able  to  get  a  job?" 

"All  you  have  to  do  is  know  the  right 
people,  and   be  good  to  Willie  Assaldo," 


less,  but  then  he  wasn't  doing  a  whole  day's 
eating  at  one  crack,  like  I  was. 

He  was  a  pretty  good  sort  of  a  guy- — tall, 
rangy,  and  as  Irish  as  Paddy's  pig.  Lived 
with  his  wife  in  the  Greenpoint  section  of 
Brooklyn,  he  said — only  he  pronounced  it 
Greenprmt.  Lived  there  for  twelve  years, 
and  liked  it  and  didn't  intend  to  move.  He 
told  me  he  had  driven  a  truck  before  the 
war,  and  when  the  war  came  along  he  had 
joined  the  Marines,  expecting  to  be  a  hero. 
They  let  him  drive  a  truck  instead.  Now  he 
was  working  the  docks,  but  he  hoped  to  go 
back  to  trucking  soon.  His  wife  had  gone 
to  visit  a  sister  in  Rochester,  but  she  would 
be  back  on  Saturday.     And  so  on. 

Mostly  I  just  nodded  or  grunted  as  he 
rambled  on,  and  kept  my  face  stulTed  with 
food.  It  was  nice  having  company  for  sup- 
per, as  long  as  I  didn't  have  to  play  the 
host  and  keep  the  conversation  going. 

He  was  glad  I  wasn't  in  jail,  too,  and 
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Clancy  said,  "and  you  can  get  a  job.  Es- 
pecially you." 

"That  sounds  like  a  dirty  crack,"  I  said. 
"But  let's  have  another  drink  and  then  I'm 
going  out  for  a  late  breakfast.  Give  us  an- 
other round,  you  bald-headed  old  bum." 

Smoothie  picked  up  the  three  glasses, 
looked  for  the  shot  glass,  decided  he  had 
taken  it  away  before,  and  started  drawing 
two  beers.  I  knew  he  hadn't  taken  it.  but  I 
didn't  know  where  it  had  gone. 

THE  drinks  came  up  and  Smoothie  went 
back  to  the  corner  and  started  reading 
his  newspaper  again.  The  three  of  us  at  the 
bar  discussed  the  weather,  cussed  the  fore- 
man at  Pier  47,  growled  some  more  about 
kickbacks  and  the  lousy  jobs  we  had,  and 
beat  our  gums  in  general.  After  a  while  the 
bar  began  to  fill  up  with  people.  I  remem- 
bered that  I  was  hungry,  so  I  paid  the  bill 
and  started  out.  The  other  two  came  with 
me.     Farmer  caught  the  cross-town  bus. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  eat,  Flynn?" 
Clancy  asked,  as  Hank  said  good-by. 

"I  don't  know.  Up  the  street  someplace." 

"Mind  if  I  come  along?" 

There  was  no  reason  why  Clancy  should 
want  to  eat  with  me,  that  I  knew  of.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  certainly  wasn't  any 
reason  why  he  shouldn't,  either.  "Sure,"  1 
said.  "Come  along.  Company's  always 
welcome,  and  eating  alone  is  tiresome." 

For  breakfast — because  it  was  almost 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening — I  ordered 
a  big  steak  with  all  the  trimmings,  plus  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  dark  beer,  plus  apple 
pie  and  ice  cream,  plus  coffee.    Clancy  had 


wanted  me  to  know  that  he  never  thought  I 
had  killed  Culio.  Nosiree.  Not  on  your 
life.  Nobody  he  had  talked  to  thought  I 
had  killed  Culio,  either. 

"That's  very  nice  of  them,"  1  said,  wash- 
ing a  hunk  of  pie  down  with  a  gulp  of  cof- 
fee. "Who  do  they  think  killed  him?  Or 
don't  you  talk  about  that?" 

"Sure,"  he  said.  "Everybody's  got  ideas 
of  their  own.     I  got  mine,  too." 

"What  is  it?" 

"Well  .  .  ."  He  looked  around  and 
lowered  his  voice.  "1  think  he  was  running 
some  kind  of  a  racket,  and  didn't  cut  the 
right  guys  in,  so  they  bumped  him." 

"Kind  of  a  tough  place,  isn't  it?"  I  took 
another  swallow  of  coffee  and  lighted  a 
cigarette.     "Who  are  these  right  guys?" 

"/  don't  know." 

"The  hell  you  don't.  The  other  day  you 
and  Hank  put  on  the  damnedest  act  I  ever 
saw,  just  because  I  read  a  name  in  the  paper 
out  loud.  I've  forgotten  what  the  name 
was,  but  if  it  had  been  the  magic  word  to 
change  you  into  stone  you  couldn't  have 
shut  me  up  much  faster." 

"We  did?" 

"You  sure  did.  Blackie  Clegg — that  was 
the  guy's  name.  Who  the  hell  is  this 
Blackie  Clegg,  anyhow?    Why's — " 

"Sh-h-h,"  he  whispered.  "Not  so  loud, 
Flynn.     Somebody   might  be  listening." 

"What  difference  does  that  make?  Is  he 
here?"  I  looked  around.  "Is  he  going  to 
jump  out  and  eat  us?  What  does  he  look 
like,  anyhow?  All  I  hear  is  people  telling 
me  to  shut  up  when  I  say  'Blackie  Clegg.' 
Have  you  ever  seen  him?" 


"No.  but  I—" 

"Has  anyone  seen  Blackie  Clegg?"  | 
manded.  "Or  are  we  all  a  bunch  of  i  I 
Who  says  he  killed  Culio?" 

"Lots  of  guys  think  he  done  it,"  (  I 
said.  "Not  many  say  so.  I  figured  nil1 
you  knew." 

"You  figured  wrong,  my  friend.  l| 
stranger  in  this  town  and  all  I  know  is 
I  read  in  the  papers  and  what  peopld 
me.  But  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  andl 
can  tell  your  pals.  I'm  not  afraid  ofj 
Blackie,  and  if  he  wants  to  scare  me,  he 
tcr  come  around  and  scare  me  in  persj 

I  hoped  Blackie  wasn't  in  the  room.; 
could  have  scared  the  living  hell  out  oil 
just  by  tapping  me  on  the  shoulder  | 
saying,  "Hello,  Malone." 

"Don't  ask  for  it,  Tim,"  he  begged.  " 
must  have  some  big  friends,  or  be  a  Mr.| 
yourself,  to  get  out  of  the  clink  as  fa;' 
you  did.  And  I  hear  Blackie  gets  ri«t 
people  who  come  around  his  docks 
big." 

"All  I  want  to  do  is  earn  a  living,"  I : 
"And  right  now  I  want  to  get  a  good  i 
sleep.    Let's  get  out  of  here." 

BUT  Clancy  wanted  another  cup  of 
fee.  While  he  was  waiting  for  it  he  * 
"Why  do  you  want  to  go  back  to  that  1<| 
house  to  sleep?  My  wife's  away — the 
battle-ax.  Let's  you  and  me  have  some  fil 
And  he  winked,  the  big  Irish  Romeo, 
know  two  girls  got  an  apartment,"  he 
on.  "I'll  give  them  a  call  and  we'll  go  c| 
and  drink  their  whisky.  Then  we'll  take 
shoes  off  and  run  around  in  our  bare 
How  about  it?" 

"I'm  tired,"  I  said.    "I  just  want  to 
sleep." 

"Fthought  you  were  the  great  lover.  I 
with  the  women,  you  said.  I'm  telling  y 
Flynn,  you  pass  up  this  chance  and  I'll  be 
to  wonder  just  what  you  are.  This  is  soi 
tning  you  can't  afford  to  miss.  I  know  tbj 
girls!"  His  coffee  came,  and  he  stirret 
violently. 

"I  can't  go  in  these  clothes,"  I  said. 

"Of  course  you  can't.  So  you  beat  it  b; 
and  change,  and  I'll  go  home  and  chai 
mine.  Then  we'll  meet  and  go  see  the  gi 
Wait  a  minute."  He  got  up  and  went  o 
to  a  phone  booth,  and  I  saw  him  droj 
nickel  in  the  slot  and  dial  a  number, 
talked  excitedly  for  a  few  minutes,  a 
then  a  big  smile  came  over  his  homely  f. 
and  after  a  few  words  he  hung  up. 

"It's  in  the  bag,"  he  said  when  he  ca 
back  to  the  table.  "They  were  lonely,  a 
just  about  ready  to  go  out  to  a  movie 
told  them  to  put  on  their  playsuits  and  j 
ready." 

"1   don't   want  to  go,"   I   argued 
sleepy." 

"You  mean  you  ain't  going?"  he  ask< 
"You  mean  after  I  get  everything  lined 
you  ain't  going?  That's  great!  One  timp 
five  years  my  missus  goes  to  Rochester  a 
1  get  a  night  out  and  then  you  want  to  ru 
it.    What  kind  of  a  pal  are  you,  anyhow 

"Maybe  you  could  get  somebody  els< 

"Who?  All-  the  other  guys  have  go. 
home.  Aw,  come  on,  Flynn.  You'll  wa 
up.  Or" — and  his  voice  leveled — "may 
you  ain't  the  great  lover,  after  all.  I  bet 
lot  of  people  would  be  interested  in  th; 
Maybe  they  might  get  to  thinking  you  didi 
breeze  in  from  the  West  Coast,  if  I  droppi 
the  word  here  and  there." 

He  had  me  mousetrapped,  but  good.  "A 
right."  I  said.  "I'll  go  take  a  bath  ar 
change  my  clothes.  Where  do  I  meet  yo 
and  when?" 

"  'At's  a  boy,"  he  said,  and  glanced  i 
the  clock  on  the  wall.  "I  got  to  get  over  I 
Greenpernt  and  back.  Meet  me  on  the  co 
ner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street,  hul 
at  about  nine  thirty,  quarter  of  ten." 

"Okay."  I  said.  "I'll  be  there.  But  I'l 
coming  home  early." 

"You  think  you're  coming  home  earl 
bub.  Wait'll  you  meet  Doris."  Then  I 
looked  at  me  with  suddenly  ugly  eyes.  "An 
don't  stand  me  up.  Flynn.  You  do  and  I' 
smack  you  around  like  you  was  a  rag  dol 
I  heard  what  you  did  to  Culio,  but  mayfc 
I'm  not  a  sucker  for  that  stuff."  The  smil 
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drifted  back  to  his  face.  "I'll  come  over  and 
help  you  dress,  if  you  think  you  might 
change  your  mind." 

"I'll  be  on  the  coiner  at  nine  thirty,"  I 
promised.  I  couldn't  understand  the  ur- 
gency behind  the  unexpected  invitation,  but 
it  certainly  was  there.  For  some  reason  or 
other  Clancy  wanted  to  see  me  later  that 
evening.  If  I  decided  not  to  go,  I  might 
just  as  well  move  away  from  the  Royale 
Hotel  and  stop  working  on  the  waterfront. 
I  wondered  if  that  was  what  he  wanted.  If 
it  was,  the  idea  wasn't  going  to  work,  be- 
cause I  was  curious  enough  to  keep  the  date 
and  see  what  was  going  to  happen. 

Well,  I  was  walking  into  it  with  my  eyes 
open,  me  and  my  talk  about  women  trouble 
in  Ohio.  And,  as  I  strolled  back  to  the 
Royale  Hotel  I  wondered,  more  than  ever, 
just  what  Clancy  was  up  to.  Maybe  the 
whole  thing  was  a  sudden  idea  on  his  part, 
but  I  didn't  believe  it.  It  was  too  sudden  not 
to  have  been  pretty  well  planned. 

There  wasn't  any  reason  in  the  first  place 
for  Clancy  to  steer  the  talk  around  to 
Blackie  Clegg — unless  he  had  some  reason. 
Then  he  had  come  up  with  a  plan  to  keep 
me  in  his  sight  for  a  while,  unless  I  didn't 
keep  the  date.  And  if  1  did  that,  he  would 
start  kidding  me  down  on  the  dock  and  the 
word  would  get  around.  Oh,  he  had  me,  all 
right. 

THIS  I  had  to  think  about.  There  was 
plenty  of  time  for  me  to  take  a  shower, 
change  my  clothes,  get  over  to  Fifth  and 
Tenth,  and  think  too.  I  walked  past  the 
Royale  and  down  to  the  waterfront  for 
some  fresh  air.  I  was  standing  there  by 
the  water,  one  foot  up  on  a  mooring  cleat, 
smoking  a  cigarette  and  wondering  what 
Clancy  was  getting  at,  when  bang! — some- 
body shot  at  me. 

The  bullet  missed  by  at  least  six  inches, 
and  splashed  away  out  in  the  river  while  I 
was  falling  down  and  rolling  over.  A  car 
disappeared  in  the  shadows  down  the  street. 
There  wasn't  a  living  soul  in  sight,  at  least 
not  within  pistol  range — and  that  was  a 
pistol  I  had  heard. 

So  I  had  something  else  to  think  about. 

It  might  have  been  Blackie  Clegg  who 
threw  the  shot  at  me,  but  I  doubted  it.  He 
didn't  have  any  reason  to  scare  me,  unless 
Clancy  had  told  him  about  our  talk  at 
chow.  If  he  knew  who  I  was  he  wouldn't 
have  missed.  I  was  sure  of  that.  It  might 
have  been  Joe  Cigar,  or  Jack  Thumm.  It 
might  have  been  Bennion,  the  crooked  cop. 
Killing  me  would  have  been  as  good  as  a 
conviction  for  him.  He  could  have  claimed 
that  I  was  killed  by  somebody  else  because 
I  knew  too  much.  But  Bennion  was  sup- 
posed to  have  a  tail  on  him,  and  I  hadn't 
seen  any  tails  drive  by. 

I  walked  back  to  civilization  and  found 
a  telephone.  "Look,"  I  said  when  the  con- 
nection on  the  other  end  clicked  through. 
"Somebody's  been  shooting  at  me.  Check 
on  a  guy  called  Clancy  who  works  as  a  long- 
shoreman on  Pier  47.  Then  check  on  that 
Bennion,  and  find  out  whether  he  still  had 
his  tail  half  an  hour  ago.  But  mostly  see 
what  you  can  find  out  about  Clancy,  be- 
cause he's  got  some  kind  of  a  little  plan 
that  involves  mc,  and  I  want  to  live  through 
it.  And  have  someone  meet  me  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street  at 
twenty  minutes  after  nine.  If  I'm  alone  he 
can -ask  me  for  a  light.  If  not,  too  bad. 
But  tell  him  to  tail  me  wherever  I  go  and 
wait  until  I  come  out  before  he  goes  home. 
I'm  meeting  Clancy.  Call  you  tomorrow. 
Good  night." 

It  wasn't  necessary  to  repeat  anything  I 
said.  They  could  play  the  tape  back  if  they 
w;mtcd  to. 

Then  1  had  to  hurry  to  take  a  shower 
and  get  shaved  and  dressed  and  over  to 
Fifth  and  Tenth  ahead  of  time.  I  didn't 
know  whether  to  take  a  gun  or  not,  and 
finally  decided  against  it.  I  didn't  want  to 
have  to  explain  a  gun. 

It  sure  was  a  lovely  evening.  If  I  hadn't 
been  on  a  case  I'd  have  gone  to  see  Mary. 
Since  I  was  on  a  case,  I  kept  clear  of  St. 
Anthony's  Hospital.  It  would  have  been  a 
hell  of  a  note  if  I  had  run  into  the  future 


Mrs.  Malone  on  the  street  and  had  to  ex- 
plain that  I  was  going  to  keep  a  girl  named 
Doris  from  being  lonely. 

And  I  decided  that  if  Doris  was  a  homely 
wench  I'd  leave  early.  It  sure  was  a  nice 
night,  though.  I  wasn't  as  tired  as  I  had 
been  before  I  took  a  shower. 

I'd  been  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Tenth 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  for  about  a  minute 
and  a  half  when  a  stranger,  a  guy  wearing 
slacks  and  a  sport  shirt,  came  down  the  ave- 
nue with  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth.  He 
stopped  about  ten  feet  from  me  and  started 
going  through  his  pockets.  Then  he  stepped 
over  to  me. 

"Got  a  light?"  he  asked.  "I  thought  I  had 
some  matches  but  I  don't." 

"Sure,"  I  said.   "Here  you  are." 

"Thanks."  He  took  the  matches  I  offered 
him  and  struck  one.  "We  don't  have  a  line 
on  Clancy  yet.    It  wasn't  Bennion,  either." 

"Okay,"  I  said.  "Stick  around.  I  got  no 
gun." 

He  crossed  the  street  and  started  down 
West  Tenth,  and  when  he  reached  the  mid- 


such  good-lookin'  dames,  did  you,  my 
fren"?"  He  stopped  for  a  minute.  "Peggy 
and  Doris,  this  is  Tim  Flynn,  my  friend." 

"I  choose  this  one,"  Doris  said  again, 
pinching  my  arm,  and  snuggling  close. 
"Are  ya'  glad?  Ya'  want  some  rye  and 
ginger?  That's  what  we're  bavin'.  It  isn't 
too  hot  to  dance,  do  you  think?  Not  if  we 
don't  rumba.  We  had  a  party  two  nights 
ago  and  a  fella  played  a  banjo  and  we 
rumba'd  until  the  jerks  downstairs  was 
gonna  call  the  cops.     Gawd,  it  was — " 

"Rye  and  water  instead  of  ginger,"  I  said. 
This  was  all  a  little  confusing. 

"Me  too,"  she  started  again.  "Same  as 
you.  Only  I  like  it  with  ginger  best.  Get 
me  one  too.  Only  don't  let  me  get  crocked 
like  I  was.  Hey,  Blondy — you  don't  mind 
if  I  call— " 

I  assured  her  I  didn't  care  what  she  called 
me,  and  took  her  empty  glass,  and  Peggy's, 
and  then  she  pulled  me  through  a  swinging 
door  into  a  small  kitchen. 

"There's  some  more  glasses  on  the  shelf 
and  we  got  part  of  a  fifth  left  and  there's 
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"Dorothy,  you're  not  even  wet!  For  heaven's 
sake  what  did  we  come  to  the  heach  for?"    dave  gerard 


die  of  the  block  he  turned  back  and  waited 
under  a  tree. 

I  waited  too,  for  about  six  minutes,  and 
then  Clancy  came  down  Fifth  Avenue, 
looking  good.  He  had  on  a  Palm  Beach 
suit  and  black-and-white  shoes,  and  a  bow 
tie. 

"This  is  my  night  to  howl,"  he  said.  "I 
finished  off  a  pint  at  home  while  I  was 
dressin'.  Let's  go  in  here  and  have  a  quickie 
before  we  go  around  to  the  apartment."  He 
grabbed  my  arm  and  we  went  into  the  bar 
at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  on  the  corner 
where  I  had  been  standing. 

"Hey,  this  is  a  pretty  classy  place  for  a 
couple  of  dock-wallopers  like  us,  ain't  it?" 
he  said.  "But  I  guess  their  whisky's  just  as 
good  as  Smoothie's.  Double  rye  for  me, 
friend,  and  the  same  for  my  friend."  He 
was  sporting  a  slight  edge,  I  could  see.  I 
thought  maybe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
Doris  was  homely  as  a  mud  fence. 

Doris  wasn't.  Doris  was  a  blond  queen, 
almost  as  tall  as  1  am.  and  really  built.  She 
couldn't  have  fallen  flat  on  her  face  if  she'd 
tried.  I  gave  a  long,  low  whistle  when  I 
saw  her  and  what  she  was  wearing,  or 
rather  what  she  wasn't  wearing,  because  all 
she  had  on  was  a  halter  and  some  flaring 
shorts  that  looked  like  a  skirt.  I  whistled, 
and  she  said,  "Hi,  guy,"  and  smiled,  and  put 
her  arm  through  mine. 

"I  choose  this  one,  Peggy,"  she  added. 

Peggy  was  just  as  good-looking  as  Doris 
— maybe  a  little  shorter,  but  blond  and  built 
too.     Peggy  was  wearing  a  dress. 

Not  even  my  conscience  could  make  me 
believe  that  these  dames  were  homely — or 
that  I  would  get  back  to  the  Royale  in  the 
next  half  hour.  Especially  since  this  was 
plainly  part  of  my  job.    My  duty. 

"Wadda  you  say,  Flynn?"  Clancy  bel- 
lowed. "Meet  Peggy  and  Doris.  Ain't 
this  the   nuts?     You  didn't  think   I  knew 


more  in  the  corner.  Peggy's  got  a  friend 
gives  it  to  us  by  the  case.  You  better  have  a 
double  to  catch  up.  I'll  get  some  more  ice. 
Hey" — she  stood  in  front  of  the  stove  with 
her  hands  on  her  hips  and  her  head  cocked 
to  one  side — "what's  the  matter  with  you? 
Am  I  inhuman  or  sumpn?  Or  are  you  the 
shy  type?" 

The  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  properly 
kissed  by  a  tall  blond  girl  named  Doris, 
who  was  wearing  only  a  halter  and  shorts. 
I  know  my  duty.  I  try  to  be  a  good  cop.  I 
kissed  the  tall  blond  girl  named  Doris,  and 
then  I  kissed  her  again.  And  after  a  while 
I  began  to  realize,  through  the  fog  I  was  in, 
that  I'd  never  got  quite  that  reaction  out  of 
kissing  anybody  else. 

We  finally  mixed  four  drinks  and  went 
into  the  next  room.  Clancy  and  Peggy 
came  out  of  a  clinch  on  the  sofa,  looked 
hazily  at  us,  and  went  back. 

"Have  a  drink,"  I  said  discreetly  to  the 
other  two,  and  they  sat  up  and  helped  me 
unload. 

You  can  see  what  kind  of  a  party  this 
was.  Peggy  and  Clancy  spent  most  of  the 
time  stroking  each  other  on  the  sofa,  and 
Doris  chattered  on.  Every  fifteen  minutes 
or  so  we  had  to  go  to  the  kitchen  to  mix 
more  drinks,  and  I  found  myself  getting  a 
little  tight.  I  could  see  that  Clancy  and  his 
girl  were,  too,  but  that  big  blonde  of  mine 
didn't  seem  to  show  it  at  all.  She  kept  just 
as  pert  as  a  big  kitten.  Now  and  then  she 
left  the  room.  I  noticed  that  if  she  had  a 
full  drink  in  her  hand  when  she  went  out  she 
had  just  as  much  when  she  came  back. 

Along  about  one  o'clock,  after  Clancy 
and  Peggy  had  been  whispering  and  giggling 
in  each  other's  pretty  pink  ears  for  a  while, 
Peggy  got  off  the  sofa  and  disappeared  into 
what  I  had  figured  was  a  bedroom.  Clancy 
stumbled  to  his  feet  and  picked  up  the  four 
glasses  and  went  to  the  kitchen.     He  was 


back  in  a  few  minutes  with  four  fresh 
drinks,  and  gave  one  to  Doris  and  one  to 
me. 

"Whurr'd  Peggy  go?"  he  said.  "Lemmc 
guess."  He  swayed  a  little  with  the  two 
drinks  in  his  hand,  spilling  a  few  drops  on 
the  floor,  and  then  headed  unerringly  for 
the  bedroom.  As  he  went  through  the  door 
he  turned  and  favored  us  with  a  big  happy 
wink,  and  then  shut  the  door  behind  him, 

"I  gotta  go  home,"  I  said.    "I'm  tired.' 

"You  don't  need  to  go  home  so  soon," 
Doris  protested.  "I'm  just  beginnin'  to  like 
you,  you  big  blond  thing.  Come  on  over 
and  sit  on  this  sofa,  now  it's  been  warmed 
up." 

"I  gotta  go  home,"  I  said  again,  getting 
up  and  heading  for  the  sofa,  and  finding 
myself  tighter  than  I  thought. 

"This  makes  up  like  a  double  bed,  didja 
know  it?  Look,  I  open  it  up  and  show  you." 
The  double  bed  appeared  before  me.  "Now 
we  can  sit  down  and  put  our  feet  up.  You 
want  I  should  get  us  another  drink?" 

"Yeah."  We  both  went  to  get  another 
drink,  and  stayed  in  the  kitchen  a  long  time, 
and  then  we  came  out  and  sat  very  quietly 
on  the  edge  of  the  double  bed,  finishing  the 
drinks. 

"I  like  you,"  she  said,  kissing  me  on  the 
cheek.  "How  come  you  know  Clancy?  He's 
a  swell  guy,  ain't  he?  Peggy's  nuts  about 
him.  Tough  he  can't  get  his  wife  to  divorce 
him,  ain't  it?  He  says  he  works  nights, 
That's  awful,  ain't  it?  Are  you  married?  I 
don't  care.  You  aren't  really  a  longshore- 
man, are  you?  Clancy  says  you're  some 
kind  of  a  big  shot.  Are  you?  Let's  stretch 
out  here  and  get  comfy." 

We  stretched  out,  and  when  we  came  up 
for  air  she  started  talking  again. 

"You  don't  act  like  a  longshoreman. 
What  are  you  really?" 

Kissing  her  was  better  than  giving  an- 
swers, but  she  rolled  away. 

"Sure  I'm  a  longshoreman,"  I  said 
fuzzily.    "What  did  you  think  I  was?" 

"Don't  kid  me.  You're  in  a  racket,  I  bet. 
Like  Clancy.  He  gave  Peggy  a  mink  coat 
for  Christmas." 

"Clancy  inna  rackets?" 

"Sure.  Where  else  would  he  get  a  mink 
coat?  Gee,  I'd  love  a  guy  to  pieces  for  a 
mink.    After  I  got  the  mink." 

"Clancy  inna  rackets?"  1  repeated,  try- 
ing to  get  my  head  working  again. 

"Sure.  You  are  too,  I  bet.  Wadda  you 
do?" 

"I'm  not  inna  racket." 

"Go  ahead  and  tell  me.  I  won't  tell  any- 
one. Cross  my  heart.  Go  ahead.  Tell  me." 
She  kissed  me  quickly.  "Tell  me  about  your 
racket.  You're  smarter  than  Clancy,  I'll  bet. 
Ain't  you?   What's  your  racket?" 

"I'm  not  inna  racket." 

"I'll  get  you  another  drink."  She  got  up 
and  was  back  with  the  drink  in  her  hand 
while  I  was  trying  desperately  to  stand  up, 
but  somehow  or  otherTL  couldn't  make  it.  I 
drank  half  the  glass  and  spilled  the  rest  on 
the  floor. 

"That's  all  right,  honey,"  she  said,  putting 
her  arms  around  me.  "What's  your  racket? 
You  can  trust  me,  honey.  I  love  you.  Tell 
me,  and  I'll  show  you  how  much.  You  can 
get  me  the  mink  later."  She  pressed  her  lips 
against  mine. 

ALL  I  know  is  that  Clancy  was  shaking 
.  me  when  I  woke  up,  and  Doris,  wear- 
ing a  modest  suit,  was  coming  in  from  the 
kitchen  with  coffee.  Clancy  was  dressed  in 
his  working  clothes. 

"You  better  get  up  if  you're  going  to 
work  today,"  Clancy  said.  "I  left  here  at 
four,  but  you  were  out  cold,  so  I  promised 
to  come  back  and  get  you.  Don't  say  I'm 
not  your  friend." 

I  had  a  head  like  a  watermelon  that's  been 
left  in  the  field  too  long,  but  the  coffee 
helped  a  little.  It  took  away  the  horrible 
taste  in  my  mouth.  Then  I  got  into  the  bath- 
room and  splashed  some  cold  water  over 
my  head  and  felt  better. 

My  big  blonde,  who  looked  just  as  good 
in  the  daylight,  had  another  cup  of  coffee 
ready  when  I  came  out.  I  smiled  sheep- 
ishly.   She  smiled  back  at  me,  and  I  wasn't 
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quite  sure  what  she  was  smiling  about.  It 
might  have  been  almost  anything,  or  several 
things. 

(  .line  on,"  Clancy  said.   "Break  away." 

"Come  again,"  Doris  said. 

We  walked  across  town  together,  and  the 
only  thing  that  was  said  was  "Oh,  boy!" 
Clancy  said  it.   Sixteen  times.   I  counted. 

He  went  on  to  the  docks  while  I  changed 
clothes  and  worried  about  what  I  might 
have  said  and  done  the  night  before. 

WHEN  I  finally  got  to  Pier  47  the  gang 
had  just  finished  checking  in.  1  went 
up  and  buttonholed  the  foreman.  "Put  me 
on  too,  right  now,"  1  ordered. 

"Why  the  hell  should  I  put  you  on, 
Flynn?"  he  cocked  his  ratty  little  face  at  me. 
You  want  to  work,  you  get  here  and  take 
your  chance  at  the  right  time,  which  was 
yesterday.   Scram!" 

"Joe  Cigar  said  to  put  me  on  today." 

"You  say  he  did.  Tell  you  what  I'll  do, 
Flynn.  Give  me  a  nickel  and  I'll  call  Joe 
up  and  ask  him.  You  wait  here."  He  took 
the  nickel  and  walked  into  the  pier  shed, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  he  came  out. 
"Okay."  he  said.  "You  win."  There  was  a 
smirk  on  his  face  that  I  didn't  like.  "Joe 
said  to  put  you  on  if  1  could.  You  want  to 
kick  in  to  the  Willie  Assaldo  fund?" 

"I'm  going  to  kick  you  one  in  the  face  if 
you  don't  get  that  silly  look  off  your  ugly 
puss.''  I  said.  "What's  so  funny,  anyhow, 
little  wise  guy?" 

"Nothing  at  all,  Flynn.  nothing  at  all." 
But  he  still  looked  awfully  pleased  with 
himself  as  I  walked  away. 

That  was  Tuesday,  and  I  shagged  cargo 
around  that  dock  all  day,  except  when  I 
knocked  off  for  lunch.  It  was  good  exercise, 
and  some  of  the  stiffness  worked  out  of  my 
muscles  and  bones.  The  whisky  sweated 
out  of  my  pores,  too.  1  felt  pretty  good 
again. 

Brother  Clancy  seemed  to  be  keeping 
away  from  me,  although  1  saw  him  working 
around.  That  was  all  right  with  me.  What 
I  needed  was  a  chance  to  reconstruct  the 
night  before,  from  the  time  we  started  talk- 
ing at  dinner  to  the  time  he  shook  me  awake 
in  the  morning.  I  didn't  think  1  had  said 
anything,  although  I  remembered  being 
asked  a  lot  of  questions. 

Maybe  I  should  have  hated  myself,  too, 
but  I  didn't. 

After  work  I  joined  Hank  Farmer  for  a 
beer.  Clancy  wasn't  there.  Farmer  shoved 
off  after  two,  and  1  was  glad  because  1  had 
a  phone  call  to  make.  Smoothie  got  my  eye 
as  I  started  out.  and  then  leaned  over  the  bar 
so  the  other  people  around  couldn't  hear 
what  he  had  to  say. 

"They  tell  me  the  Gunner  hasn't  been 
around  for  some  time,"  he  whispered. 

"Who?" 

"The  Gunner.  You  know  who.  He  went 
out  for  beer  and  didn't  come  back.  Some 
friends  of  yours  want  to  know  where  he  is." 

"Tell  them  maybe  he's  still  looking  for 
beer."  I  went  out  and  went  up  to  my  room, 
took  off  all  my  clothes  except  my  shorts, 
grabbed  a  towel  and  some  soap,  and  walked 
down  to  the  shower.  When  I  finished  there 
1  walked  back  to  my  door,  unlocked  it,  and 
stepped  inside. 

"Shut  the  door,  Blondy,"  Joe  Cigar  said, 
"and  then  put  your  hands  up  and  sit  down 
on  that  chair.  I  want  to  talk  to  you."  He 
had  a  pistol  pointed  right  at  my  heart. 

"Hello,  Joe,"  I  said.  "Were  you  the  guy 
who  was  shooting  at  me  last  night?"  He  was 
sitting  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  his  back 
against  the  wall  by  the  window.  My  work 
clothes  were  lying  across  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  they  had  been  dis- 
turbed— or  else  the  junk  in  the  pockets  had 
nnncd  out  of  its  own  accord.  If  it  had,  the 
drawers  in  the  dresser  had  opened  them- 
selves, too. 

Joe  motioned  again  toward  the  chair, 
which  he  had  shoved  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  as  far  away  from  him  as  he  could  get 
it.  "Sit  down  and  don't  make  no  noise,"  he 
said  softly.  "I  want  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  you." 

Instead  of  sitting,  I  leaned  against  the 
door.  "First  of  all,"  I  said,  "you  might  have 
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missed  last  night,  and  hit  me.  As  it  was, 
you  damn'  near  scared  me  to  death." 

"That  was  the  boss's  idea.  If  the  street 
wasn't  so  bumpy  you'd  be  dead  now.  I 
don't  often  miss — never  at  this  distance.  Sit 
down,  1  said,  in  that  chair!" 

"Let  me  have  a  cigarette  first,  will  you?" 
He  kicked  mine,  which  were  lying  near  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  toward  me,  together  with  a 
paper  of  matches.  I  reached  over  and  took 
them,  and  sat  down  on  the  chair.  "And  take 
your  dirty  shoes  off  my  bed,  will  you?"  I 
said.   "1  don't  like  to  live  in  a  pigpen." 

He  didn't  take  them  off.  "Maybe  you 
won't  be  living  here  much  longer,"  the  sand- 
paper voice  rasped.  "I  noticed  you  weren't 
here  last  night." 

"When?"  I  asked.  "Before  or  after  you 
took  that  shot  at  me?" 

"After.  I  sat  in  this  stinkin'  room  until 
four  o'clock  this  morning,  waiting  for  you. 
Tonight  I  got  here  earlier." 

"How  nice,"  I  said,  "that  I  decided  to  be 
at  home.  What's  this  idea  of  yours  that  I 
won't  be  living  here  much  longer?"  More 
than  ever  I  wondered  about  the  party  the 
night  before,  and  the  way  Clancy  had  in- 
sisted that  I  go.  Had  he  found  out  that 
Cigar  was  gunning  for  me?  How  had  he 
found  out,  if  he  had?  It  looked  as  though 
I  wasn't  going  to  have  a  chance  to  ask. 
"Where  are  we  moving  to,  Joe?  The  Rifz?" 

"We're  going  to  go  look  for  a  friend  of 
ours,  Flynn,  and  you're  going  to  lead  the 
way." 

"Oh  no,"  I  protested.  "I've  had  a  hard 
day  today.    I'm  staying  here." 

"Okay,"  he  said.  "You  can  stay  here. 
Only  you'll  be  dead." 

"Maybe  we  better  talk  it  over,"  I  said. 
"And  don't  try  to  tell  me  you'd  take  a 
chance  on  shooting  off  that  cannon  in  here. 
You'd  have  a — " 

"Knock  it  off,  Flynn,"  he  said.  "You 
know  I  can  fire  half  a  dozen  shots  in  here 
and  nobody  will  do  a  thing  about  it.  Peo- 
ple mind  their  own  business  in  this  dump." 

He  had  a  point.  "All  right.  What  do  you 
want  to  know?" 

"A  couple  of  things.  Where's  the  Gun- 
ner?" 

"I  don't  know."  I  said.  "Did  that  ratty 
little  foreman  on  the  dock  call  you  this 
morning?" 

"Sure.  1  told  him  to  take  you  on  so  I'd 
know  where  to  find  you.  Now  let  me  ask 
the  questions.    Where's  the  Gunner?" 

"How  would  I  know  where  he  is?  I 
haven't  seen  him  since  the  other  night." 

CIGAR  reached  down  beside  him  and 
came  up  with  the  Luger  I'd  taken  out  of 
the  Gunner's  pocket.  "Then  how  did  this 
get  into  your  dresser?" 

"Well,  he  took  my  gun,  so  I  took  his,"  I 
said.  "1  thought  maybe  I'd  have  to  shoot 
somebody  one  of  these  days,  and  if  his  gun 
was  handy  I  could  show  it  to  Bennion — 
like  you  guys  did  to  me." 

"Nuts,  Blondy.  The  Gunner's  gone,  and 
you  got  his  gun,  and  we  want  to  know 
where  he  is."  He  leaned  toward  me.  "And 
you  better  tell  me  where  he  is — quick!" 

"I  beat  him  to  pieces  with  my  own  little 
bare  hands,"  I  laughed.  "Then  I  took  the 
pieces,  one  by  one,  and  flushed  them  down 
the  john  in  the  men's  room  in  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station.  All  except  his  left  arm,  which 
I  ate." 

"Listen,  you  wise — "  He  was  mad  now. 
and  his  extra  chins  shook  like  the  wattles 
on  a  rooster.  "I'd  just  as  soon  shoot  you  as 
not.    Where  the  hell  is  he?" 

"He's  dead." 

"Where's  the  body?" 

"In  the  river." 

"That's  all  I  want  to  know."  He  got  off 
the  bed.   "Let's  get  going!" 

"Like  this?"  I  stood  up  in  my  shorts. 
"Really,  Joe,  we'll  be  a  sensation,  even  in 
this  part  of  town." 

"Put  on  some  clothes."  He  picked  up  my 
pants  and  shirt  and  threw  them  at  me. 
"And  don't  loaf.  The  boss  wants  to  see 
you." 

"What  about?"  I  asked.  "He  isn't  sore  at 
me,  is  he,  just  because  I  got  rid  of  that  tame 
gorilla  of  his?" 
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"Shut  up!" 

"How  about  those  other  questions  you 
had  to  ask?"  1  said,  pulling  on  my  pants. 

"Shut  up  and  get  dressed!" 

"How  are  we  going  to  get  out  of  here? 
By  balloon?" 

"'We'll  go  out  the  back  way,  witli_  you 
going  first.    Button  up  your  shirt." 

"You  mean  I'll  have  to  walk?" 

"You  better  not  try  to  run.  Open  the 
door,  walk  out,  and  turn  to  your  left — 
slow  and  easy." 

The  one  light  at  that  end  of  the  hall  was 
burned  out,  and  the  place  was  dark  and 
shadowy.  The  door  of  a  broom  closet,  just 
before  we  came  to  the  dark  stairs,  hung 
open.  "Turn  and  go  down  the  steps,"  Ci- 
gar said.    "And  I'm  right  with  you." 

I  turned  and  took  three  steps  down, 
hearing  him  behind  me.  Then  there  was  a 
sound  like  a  shelled  hard-boiled  egg  would 
make  if  you  dropped  it  on  a  thick  rug,  and 
a  familiar  voice  said,  "Hey,  chum,  come 
and  give  me  a  hand." 

1  turned  right  back  again,  and  looked 
up.  Clancy  was  standing  behind  Joe  Cigar, 
holding  him  in  his  arms.  Joe's  eyes  were 
closed.  Something  leather-covered,  about 
ten  inches  long,  hung  heavily  from  a  cord 
around  Clancy's  right  wrist. 

"Get  him  by  his  feet,  and  be  careful.  He 
weighs  a  ton.  Okay.  Easy  now.  Back  to 
your  room." 

THE  hall  of  the  Royale  Hotel  stayed  dark 
and  deserted  while  we  carried  Joe  Cigar 
back  to  my  room.    I  kicked  the  door  shut. 

"Put  him  on  the  bed,"  Clancy  said. 

"Put  him  on  the  floor,"  I  said.  "I've  got 
to  sleep  in  the  bed.  Let's  tie  him  up  and 
leave  him  there  until  he  starves  to  death. 
Then  he  won't  be  so  heavy  to  carry  out." 

We  tied  him  up  and  stuck  a  gag  in  his 
mouth.  Then  I  offered  Clancy  a  cigarette, 
took  one  myself,  and  said,  "Where  did  you 
come  from,  and  who  the  hell  are  you  any- 
how? I  thought  that  fat  bum  was  going  to 
take  me  for  a  walk." 

"It's  a  good  thing  I  wasn't  any  later,"  he 
said.  "And  lucky  I  heard  him  say  that 
you'd  be  dead,  before  I  knocked.  After  that 
I  just  listened."  He  took  the  blackjack  off 
his  wrist  and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket. 

"That  still  doesn't  tell  me  who  you  are," 
I  said. 

"I'm  the  guy  who  stole  the  shot  glass  off 
the  bar — the  one  with  your  fingerprints  on 
it.  When  I  sent  it  to  the  office  to  find  out 
who  you  were,  I  found  out  you'd  been  ask- 
ing who  I  was.  So  I  came  back  to  tell  you." 

"Look.  Clancy,  I'm  old  and  tired  and 
eternally  grateful  to  you.  I'll  pray  for  the 
salvation  of  your  soul  every  night — if  I  re- 
member to.   Are  you  a  cop?" 

He  reached  deep  down  in  an  inside 
pocket,  pulled  out  a  leather  folder,  opened 
it,  snapped  it  shut,  and  said,  "Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation." 

Someday  I'm  going  to  get  an  F.B.I,  guy 
to  let  me  read  what's  printed  on  those  identi- 
fication cards  they  carry  around.  So  far 
I've  never  had  them  do  anything  but  snap 
them  open,  wave  them  under  my  nose,  and 
snap  them  shut  again. 

"I  guess  this  is  the  second  time  you've 
saved  my  life  in  two  days,  isn't  it?  I  knew 
there  was  something  more  than  just  a  party 
in  the  wind  last  night.  How  did  you  know 
Joe  Cigar  was  gunning  for  me  then?" 

"1  didn't,"  Clancy  said.  "That  is,  I  didn't 
know  who  it  was.  But  I  knew  your  num- 
ber was  up  on  someone's  wheel.  If  you 
were  that  important,  you  were  important 
to  me.  too." 

"How'd  you  know?" 

"Well,  your  boss  reported  that  Jack 
Thumm  was  in  town.  Right  away,  on  Sat- 
urday night,  wc  put  a  couple  of  taps  on  the 
phones  on  Pier  47.  A  call  came  for  the  hir- 
ing foreman  first  thing  Monday  morning. 
The  word  was  to  keep  you  spotted  until  the 
guy  who  was  calling  could  catch  you  off 
base.  The  call  came  from  a  pay  phone.  So 
I  decided  to  take  you  into  protective  cus- 
tody, you  might  say." 

"Where  the  hell  were  you  tonight?  You 
almost  got  here  too  late." 

"You're  a  cop,  aren't  you?  When  I  found 


that  out  1  figured  you  could  take  care  of 
yourself.  You're  lucky  the  inspector  forgot 
to  mention  your  name  when  he  told  us 
about  Thumm,  or  1  wouldn't  have  had  to 
take  you  to  that  party  to  try  to  find  out  who 
you  were.  Then  you'd  have  missed  the 
party." 

"You're  also  the  guy  who  got  me  stinking 
drunk  last  night — and  God  only  knows 
what  else.  Why  don't  you  tell  me  all?  We 
got  plenty  of  time." 

He  laughed.  "You  don't  need  to  worry. 
You  didn't  say  anything  you  shouldn't — or 
do  anything  your  wife,  if  you  have  one, 
would  object  to." 

"Oh,  no?  I  bet  if  I  had  a  wife  she'd  ob- 
ject plenty  the  way  Doris  and  I  were  acting. 
I  suppose  your  wife  wouldn't  object  to  what 
you  did,  either," 

A  big  smile  came  over  his  face.  "She 
didn't.  It  just  happens  that  Peggy  is  Mrs. 
Clancy.   That's  my  apartment." 

A  great  bright  light  dawned.  "And 
Doris  .  .  .  ?" 

"Doris  is  Peggy's  kid  sister.  When  I  went 


lard."  He  pushed  Joe  with  his  foot,  but  Joe 
was  still  out  cold.  "That'll  be  a  job." 

"We  could  cut  him  up  in  little  pieces,"  I 
suggested.  "But  he  might  bleed  on  the 
Oriental  rug." 

"We  could  get  some  rats." 

"No,"  I  said.  "I  wish  you  hadn't  men- 
tioned that.  Think  of  something  else." 

"We  could  keep  him  here  until  Christmas 
and  then  dress  him  up  in  a  Santa  Claus  suit 
and  shove  him  out  through  a  chimney." 

"Then  we'd  have  to  feed  him.  Why  don't 
we  get  some  whisky  and  pour  it  over  him? 
When  he  wakes  up  we'll  ease  him  out,  and 
anybody  who  sees  us  will  think  he's  drunk." 

"It  may  work,"  he  said.  "I'll  go  get  a 
bottle.  Give  me  some  money.  I'm  not  al- 
lowed to  increase  the  federal  deficit,  and 
you  New  Yorkers  can  pay  for  it." 

I  gave  him  five  dollars  and  he  left.  Then 
I  went  through  Joe's  pockets  and  got  my 
own  .32,  the  Gunner's  Luger,  and  the  pistol 
Joe  had  been  pointing  at  me.  I  also  took 
five  dollars  out  of  his  wallet  and  put  it  in 
mine,  to  pay  for  the  whisky.   He  opened  his 
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home  to  change  my  clothes  I  told  them  1 
was  bringing  a  guy  back  with  me  and  we 
would  get  him  tight  and  see  if  he  would  tell 
us  who  and  what  he  was.  You  were  some- 
one 1  was  interested  in." 

1  beat  myself  on  the  forehead  with  the 
palm  of  my  hand.  "Doris  does  that  for  a 
living,  I  guess.  What  do  her  big  sister  and 
her  brother-in-law  think  of  that  kind  of 
carrying  on?" 

"Brother,  if  you  hadn't  passed  out  when 
you  did  you'd  have  found  out  that  Doris  is 
chaste  as  the  driven  snow.  She's  a  good  kid, 
and  smart.  She's  got  a  law  degree  and 
works  for  Barney,  Hammer,  Reingold  and 
Smith.  And  she  can  talk  as  good  English  as 
me.  Anyhow,  if  you  got  too  hot  to  handle 
you'd  have  met  Mr.  Mickey  Finn — a  cousin 
of  yours,  perhaps?" 

"You  know  who  I  am  now,  don't  you?" 

"Sure,"  he  said.  "According  to  the  prints 
on  that  shot  glass  you're  Tim  Flynn,  better 
known  as  Freddy  Malone,  detective  third. 
But  I  didn't  find  it  out  until  four  o'clock 
this  morning.  And,"  he  went  on,  "if  you 
were  a  real  good  detective  you'd  have 
opened  the  mouthwash  bottle  in  the  bath- 
room and  found  out  that  it  was  full  of  tea. 
How'd  you  think  Doris  managed  to  drink  so 
much  and  stay  sober?" 

"Oh-h-h-h,"  I  moaned.  "But  you  swear 
1  didn't  do  anything  that  anybody  might  re- 
gret?" 

"You  didn't  even  do  anything  that  any- 
body might  want  to  remember.  Doris  thinks 
you're  cute." 

"I  sure  was,  wasn't  I?  I'm  kind  of  the 
bug's-ear  type,  don't  you  think?"  I  looked 
down  at  Joe  Cigar.   "What  do  we  do  now?" 

"First  we  got  to  get  rid  of  this  hunk  of 


eyes  and  looked  at  me,  and  tried  to  say 
something,  but  with  the  gag  in  his  mouth  all 
he  could  do  was  grunt. 

"Shut  up,"  I  said. 

Clancy  came  back  with  a  fifth.  "I  see 
Fatso's  awake.  Think  he  might  like  to  say 
a  few  words?" 

"We  could  try."  I  propped  Cigar  up 
against  the  wall.  "Joe,"  I  said.  "You're  in 
a  spot.   We're  cops." 

He  glared  at  me,  and  cursed  through  his 
gag- 

"We  can  hang  you  for  the  murder  of 
Culio  if  we  want  to,  and  you  know  it."  I 
held  out  my  thumb,  like  an  artist,  and  meas- 
ured him  for  size.  "That  fat  seat  of  yours 
will  just  about  fit  in  a  supercharged  chair." 

"Ask  him  where  we  can  find  his  boss," 
Clancy  said. 

"You  heard  what  the  man  said,  Joe."  I 
turned  to  Clancy.  "Lend  me  that  club  of 
yours,  so  I  can  slap  him  in  the  puss  if  he 
gets  mean.  I  know  you  guys  don't  like  that 
kind  of  stuff,  but  I  don't  mind  it  at  all." 

He  gave  me  the  blackjack,  smiling.  "All 
right,  Joe,"  I  went  on.  "I'm  going  to  take 
that  gag  out  of  your  face,  and  then  all  you 
have  to  do  is  tell  me  where  your  boss  Jack 
Thumm  is.  Just  tell  me  where  we  can  find 
him,  that's  all."  I  pulled  out  the  gag. 

"You  rat!"  he  sputtered.  "You  pig-lovin' 
son  of — "  I  tapped  him  with  Clancy's  black- 
jack and  knocked  him  cold  again. 

"You  see  what  troubles  we  New  York 
cops  have?  These  people  won't  learn  to 
speak  English,  and  we  have  to  beat  it  into 
them."  1  put  the  gag  back  in  Joe  Cigar's 
mouth.  "No  use  to  give  him  all  that 
whisky,"  I  suggested.  "We  might  have  a 
little  of  it  ourselves." 


"Good  idea."   He  opened  it  and  passed  i 
to  me  for  the  first  drink.   "Are  you  sure  hi: 
oss  is  lack  Thumm?" 

"Bet  you  a  month's  pay,"  I  said.    "If 
wasn't   sure  of  it  before,  I  was  when  th« 
Gunner  allowed  he  had  to  kill  me  becau: 
I  mentioned  Jack's  name." 

"Any  idea  where  we  can  find  him?" 

"Up  on  Seventeenth  or  Eighteenth  Street 
somewhere." 

"You  know  him  when  you  see  him?" 

"I'll  never  forget  him,  Clancy,  as  long  as 
I  live.    What  are  you  after  him  for?" 

"Kidnaping.    You  know  about  it." 

"You  been  looking  for  him  very  long?' 

"I  haven't,"  he  said.  "The  bureau's  been 
looking  for  him  ever  since  it  happened 
Since  Saturday  I'm  on  it.  The  last  couple 
of  years  I've  just  been  on  general  assignment 
down  on  the  waterfront,  seeing  what  1  could 
pick  up." 

"Did  you  get  much?"  I  asked. 

"I  got  my  share,"  he  said.  "I  was  coming 
down  here  this  evening  to  see  you,  and  find 
out  what  1  could  about  my  new  job." 

Joe  Cigar  gave  a  little  moan,  and  moved 
his  head.  "Ask  five-by-five,"  I  said.  "Wait, 
I'll  prop  him  up  again."  1  took  the  gag  out 
of  Joe's  mouth  and  held  the  blackjack 
ready,  but  he  didn't  say  anything. 

"Are  you  going  to  talk?"  Clancy  asked. 
"Or  are  you  going  to  make  us  belt  you 
silly?" 

Cigar  didn't  say  anything. 

"Take  off  his  shoes,  Flynn,"  Clancy  said, 
in  a  matter-of-fact  voice.  "And  his  socks 
too.   Then  give  me  that  paper  of  matches." 

Cigar  went  white.  "Don't  burn  my  feet," 
he  begged.   "I'll  talk." 

"I  thought  so,"  Clancy  said.  "You  fat 
boys  always  have  tender  tootsies.  Take 
them  off  anyhow,  Flynn.  He  might  change 
his  mind."  He  waited  until  I  was  finished. 
"Okay,  Cigar,  where  can  I  find  Jack 
Thumm?" 

"I  don't  know  no  Jack  Thumm." 

"Sit  on  his  legs,  Flynn,  and  go  to  work. ' 
Give  me  that  club,  in  case  he  screams  too 
loud.   Where  can  I  find  Jack  Thumm?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Stoke  up  the  fire,  Flynn." 

1TORE  a  match  out  of  the  pack,  and  as  I 
started  to  light  it  I  felt  Joe  Cigar  go  limp. 
"What  happened?"  I  asked. 

"He  passed  out  cold,"  Clancy  said. 

"He  looks  awful  greenish  to  me.  Maybe 
he's  dead." 

"He  isn't  dead."  Clancy  felt  Cigar's 
wrist.  "But  he's  had  an  attack  of  some  kind. 
Untie  him  and  let's  get  him  out  of  here  be- 
fore he  does  die.  He's  no  good  dead." 

"Where  are  you  going  to  take  him?" 

"Me?  I'm  not  taking  him  anywhere.  You 
can  get  a  police  ambulance  and  they  can 
take  him." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  I  said.  "I  don't  want 
him  up  here,  and  I  don't  want  an  ambulance 
up  here  either.  You  and  me  are  going  to 
shag  him  down  the  back  stairs  and  get  him 
into  a  taxi  or  something." 

"I  got  a  car  downstairs." 

"Well,  why  didn't  you  say  so?  Come  on, 
get  his  shoes  back  on.  Here,  stick  this  gun 
of  his  in  your  pocket.  I  don't  want  anyone 
to  know  he  was  here,  if  1  can  help  it.  Let's 
go  now.  One — two — up  he  comes,  the  fat 
slob!" 

We  got  him  up  between.us.  I  turned  out 
the  light,  and  locked  the  door  behind  me. 
The  halls  were  still  deserted,  and  nobody 
saw  us  carry  Joe  Cigar  down  the  back  stairs 
and  out  the  fire  door.  Clancy's  car  was  right 
outside,  and  we  managed  to  get  Joe  on  the 
back  seat  without  killing  him.  He  lay  on 
his  side,  breathing  heavily. 

Clancy  slid  behind  the  wheel,  and  as  he 
stepped  on  the  starter  a  black  sedan  moved 
up  from  nowhere,  slowed  beside  us,  and 
then  started  out  again — fast.  But  I  caught 
a  view  of  the  driver's  face.  It  was  the  same 
guy  who  had  been  driving  the  car  that 
picked  me  up  on  Gansevoort  Street. 

"Get  after  that  car,"  I  yelled,  slamming 
the  door.  "That's  Cigar's  driver,  and  he  saw 
me.  If  he  gets  away,  Jack  Thumm  gets 
away  too!" 

(To  he  continued  next  week) 
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right,  don't  let's  git  him.  Forgit  your  gro- 
cery business  and  keep  drivin'  mules  and 
sloppin'  hogs.  We'll  just  leave  Sug  where 
he's  layin'." 

Virgie  walked  over  to  where  the  dish 
towel  hung.  She  was  crying  and  needed  to 
wipe  her  eyes. 

"I'd  like  to  live  in  town  too,"  she  la- 
mented. "A  woman  likes  to  have  women  for 
neighbors." 

Then  Orville  thought  about  his  grieving 
wife;  and  the  mules,  and  the  hogs.  So  he 
said,  "All  right,  hon,  I'll  go  into  Signal  Rock 
tomorrow.  You  write  Sug  a  letter  tellin' 
him  I'm  goin'  into  the  grocery  business  and 
for  him  to  come  out  and  rent  my  farm.  I'll 
talk  to  Lute  Mulkey  and  buy  him  out  if 
he'll  sell  for  five  hundred  dollars."  .  .  . 

It  was  one  honest-to-goodness  happy  day 
for  Orville  when  he  paid  Lute  Mulkey  for 
his  grocery  business  and  woodyard  and 
mailed  Virgie's  letter  to  her  brother  Sug — 
only  it  kept  deviling  Orville's  mind  that  Sug 
would  give  more  time  to  sleeping  in  the 
sunshine  than  to  raising  a  crop.  That  was 
Orville's  chief  worry. 

He  reckoned  the  store  wouldn't  look 
nearly  so  bad  after  he'd  given  it  a  coat  of 
paint  and  changed  the  sign  over  the  door 
from  Mulkey 's  Economy  Market  to  Wink- 
ler's Handy  Grocery.  He  hated  the  idea  of 
operating  in  competition  with  Stover,  the 
main  storekeeper  in  Signal  Rock,  and  a  right 
kind  man  who  had  favored  Orville  in  the 
past.  But  folks  said  how  Lute  Mulkey 
didn't  have  many  grocery  customers  any- 
way; he  did  a  sizable  business  selling  wood 
to  townfolks,  a  commodity  Stover  didn't 
handle.  Orville  thought  how  the  first  thing 
he'd  get  for  his  business  would  be  a  big 
shiny  desk. 

WHILE  Orville  was  prettying  up  his 
grocery  store — getting  it  ready  to 
move  into — Virgie  got  a  letter  from  her 
brother  Sug.  who  let  her  know  that  he 
didn't  feel  like  working  for  the  time  being. 
Besides,  Sug  wrote,  he  didn't  have  any 
money  to  come  out  on. 

"Write  and  tell  him  I'll  pay  his  way  out 
on  the  train,"  Orville  told  Virgie.  "We've 
got  to  have  him  on  the  farm  or  I  cain't  go 
into  business." 

Sug  replied  that  train  traveling  didn't 
agree  with  him.  Climbing  steps  onto  rail- 
road cars  got  his  wind.  But  if  Orville  would 
finance  him  to  an  automobile,  Sug  agreed  to 
come. 

"Send  him  fifty  dollars,"  Orville  said  to 
Virgie.  "And  an  extra  twenty-five  for  gas. 
He  can  git  a  secondhand  car  at  the  junkyard 
fit  for  the  likes  of  him." 

"He's  my  kin  and  I'm  proud  of  him," 
spoke  up  Virgie.  "Don't  be  so  doggone  un- 
complimentary, Orville  Winkler." 

"Well."  said  Orville,  "he's  only  kith  to  me 
and  that's  the  nearest  I'll  git  to  him." 

Sug  wrote  to  say  that  he'd  bought  a  nice 
little  considerably  used  car  for  seventy-five 
dollars,  and  that  Orville  could  pay  out  the 
balance  in  vittles  from  his  store — because 
Sug  expected  to  trade  with  Orville  anyway. 
He'd  need  credit  until  he  had  the  crop  har- 
vested. 

From  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  came  a  tele- 
gram collect.  Sug  had  run  out  of  gas  and 
nioney.  From  Lubbock  another.  Tire  blown 
out  and  new  one  needed.  No  funds.  Some- 
where on  the  South  Plains,  Sug  got  into  jail 
for  stealing  a  chicken,  because  he  was  that 
hungry.  A  telegram  collect  told  how  he 
needed  money  to  get  free  again  so  he  could 
keep  going  right  on  to  Orville's  farm.  And 
all  that  sort  of  thing  showed  Orville  how  a 
businessman  feels  when  he  sends  off  tele- 
graph money  orders. 

Then  one  day  Orville  and  Virgie  heard  a 
lot  of  noise,  and  the  kids  ran  into  the  house 
saying  how  kinfolks  had  come  a-visiting. 
When  the  car  stopped  in  the  yard  and  the 
smoke  from  the  exhaust  had  blown  away, 
Orville  saw  Sug  sitting  at  the  wheel  with 
Belle,  his  wife,  beside  him.    In  back  were 
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Sug's  five  kids;  and  among  them  Sug's 
wife's  brother  Milt  and  his  woman,  who 
couldn't  leave  their  four  kids  behind — natu- 
rally. In  all,  the  car  contained  thirteen 
mouths  that  had  a  mighty  hungry  look  to 
them. 

"Ain't  workin'  for  the  time  bein',"  Milt 
explained  to  Orville,  "so  we  reckoned  we'd 
just  come  along  for  the  ride." 

"Then  I  suppose  you'll  be  gittin'  home  by 
train  now  that  the  ride  is  over,"  said  Orville, 
hopefully. 

"Cain't,"  said  Milt.  "We  ain't  got  no 
money  till  Sug  harvests  the  crop.  We  aim 
to  trade  with  you  at  the  store." 

Orville  was  a  man  sunk  in  woe  sure 
enough,  though  Virgie  was  tickled  silly  to 
see  her  kinfolk. 

"Why  did  you  need  to  bring  Milt  and  his 
tribe?"  Orville  asked  Sug  when  the  two  were 
alone  out  by  the  pigpen. 

"Couldn't  leave  'em  behind  when  they 
needed  a  ride,  could  I?"  snorted  Sug.  "No 
man  could  do  nothin'  as  cruel  as  that." 

"I  could,"  said  Orville. 

"Well,  I  always  did  reckon,  Orville  Wink- 
ler," Sug  said,  "that  you  was  a  man  shy  of 
soft  feelin's.  Your  heart  is  constructed  of 
mighty  tough  meat."  . . . 

With  Sug's  folks  settled  on  the  farm,  and 
after  the  big  shiny  desk  ordered  from  the 
catalogue  had  arrived,  Orville  moved  into 
town  with  Virgie  and  the  kids.  The  Wink- 
ler's Handy  Grocery  building  was  elegant 
in  its  new  coat  of  paint,  and  Orville  had  put 
new  panes  on  two  of  the  windows  where 
gunny  sacks  had  been  before.  The  tin  roof 
was  still  as  rusty  and  wavy,  but  Orville 
reckoned  folks  in  Signal  Rock  didn't  look 
that  high  anyway.  The  desk  was  set  up  in 
the  living-sleeping-cooking  room  rear  of  the 
store;  the  wholesale  house  had  sent  in  a 
stock,  and  Orville  felt  himself  mighty  im- 
portant. 

The  first  customers  to  give  him  trade 
were  Sug  and  Milt.  Belle  and  Milt's  wife 
came  along  on  the  shopping  trip  too,  be- 
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cause  they  liked  to  visit  with  Virgie.   An.   , 
the  nine  kids. 

"The  thirteen  of  us  load  that  mule  wago:||J 
pretty  heavy,"  said  Sug  to  Orville,  "but 
always  reckon  we  can  make  room  for  vii 
ties.    Because  we're  customers  and  that' 
what  we've  come  for." 

Orville  loaded  a  sack  of  potatoes  in  th 
wagon;  he  loaded  flour,  lard,  baking  pow 
der.  coffee,  and  a  couple  hundred  pound  o 
mixed  incidentals  such  as  ham  and  chee 
and  varieties  too  numerous  to  think  aboui 

THE  womenfolks  were  out  to  watch  Or 
ville  load  the  wagon,  and  gab  with  Vir 
gie;  but  the  nine  kids  stayed  inside  to  pla; 
hide-and-seek  or  something  around  thi 
counter  in  the  store.  Sug  went  to  get  then 
just  before  they  pulled  out  for  the  farm. 

"I  hope  they  don't  bust  an  axle,"  saic 
Virgie,  as  she  and  her  man  watched  the 
wagon  roll  away. 

"I  don't  wish  'em  that,"  said  Orville,  "bui 
I  can  think  of  a  heap  worse." 

He  passed  the  candy  case  on  his  way  tc 
the  desk  for  to  enter  Sug's  account.  "Virgie 
gal,"  he  called,  "when  that  candy  drummei 
comes  around  tell  him  we  need  everything 
Them  Sug-Milt  kids  have  eaten  up  the 
whole  dad-blamed  stock." 

Virgie  had  a  wonder  on  her  mind  that 
night  about  suppertime.  "I  do  keep  thinkin 
why  they  don't  drive  their  car  to  town. 
You  bought  it  for  them  and  they  don't 
use  it." 

"Because  the  car  eats  gasoline  and  I  don't 
sell  it,"  explained  Orville.  "They  cain't  git 
gas  'cause  the  fillin'  station  man  ain't  kin- 
folks."  .  .  . 

Orville  dreaded  Sundays  more  than  he, 
did  any  other  day  of  the  week.  That  was 
the  day  when  Virgie  thought  it  would  be, 
nice  to  pack  up  some  vittles  and  go  out  to 
the  farm  and  visit  her  kinfolks.  She  never 
missed  a  Sunday,  and  Orville  hated  the 
event  like  he  did  the  toothache.  He  grieved; 
to  look  upon  Sug  or  any  of  his  tribe,  but. 
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ie  was  truly  filled  with  remorse  when  he 
aw  the  crop  he'd  planted  grown  up  with 
veeds. 

The  nine  Sug-Milt  brats  got  his  own  six 
fids  into  learning  meanness  as  they  never 
Sad  before.  The  whole  fifteen  of  them  did 
considerable  damage  around  the  yard,  es- 
pecially when  they  were  playing  with  the 
\x.  Virgie  had  to  do  all  the  cooking,  be- 
cause the  other  two  women  just  sat  by  and 
bragged  her  up  as  a  first-class  vittle 
wrangler.  There  were  never  any  menfolks 
for  Orville  to  gas  with  outside  of  mealtime, 
itor  Sug  and  Milt  had  to  get  their  proper 

Say's  amount  of  sleeping  done  in  the  sun- 
hine.     It  was  a  solid  blessing  to  Orville 
_  irhen  the  time  came  to  go  home.  .  .  . 

"We  need  a  case  of  canned  milk,"  Sug 
iaid  one  day  when  he'd  come  to  shop. 

"But  I  left  two  cows  with  you,"  said 
torville.    "Why  do  you  need  milk  in  cans?" 

"We  let  'em  go  dry,"  Sug  told  him.  "All 
that  hand  action  gits  our  wrists  to  painin'. 
We  don't  like  to  drink  milk  won  out  of  such 
misery.  And  we  need  eggs." 
I  "You  got  fourteen  good  hens,"  Orville 
let  him  know. 

"They  quit  layin',"  said  Sug. 

"Well,  feed  'em  up  and  they'll  give  you 
eggs." 

"Cain't,"  said  Sug. 

"Why  not?" 

"We  done  ate  'em,"  was  Sug's  informa- 
tion. 

Orville  was  a  man  in  anxiety  that  night 
when  he  spoke  to  his  wife  Virgie. 

"Thank  the  dear  All-Providin'  for  good 
cash  customers  like  Mrs.  Lee  Bassett  and 
Pomona  Hobbs,"  he  said.  "The  proceeds 
from  the  woodyard  just  about  keep  us  neck 
above  ruination  from  the  expense  of  feedin' 
your  kinfolks.  I  swear,  Virgie  wife,  I  won't 
let  that  tribe  have  a  stick  of  wood  this 
comin'  winter,  'cause  if  Nature  aids  me 
maybe  both  together  we  can  freeze  'em  out. 
You're  a  dear  lovin'  wife  but  you've  got 
the  sorriest  kinfolks  in  Christendom." 

"They  got  mules  and  wagon,"  comforted 
Virgie,  "and  an  ax.  The  woods  ain't  but 
two  miles  from  the  farm.  When  they  git 
wood  for  themse'fs  this  winter  you'll  be 
proud  of  my  kinfolks  yit." 

THE  day  Orville  took  out  for  the  farm  to 
tell  Sug  to  start  harvesting  the  crop  and 
pay  his  grocery  bill,  he  found  only  Belle  and 
Milt's  wife  at  the  house.  The  kids  were 
puddling  around  the  stock  tank  having  a 
good  time.  Sug  and  Milt,  Belle  told  him, 
were  out  in  the  field  hoeing  sunflowers  and 
cockleburs  so  they  could  see  what  crop 
they  had  to  harvest.  In  the  field  Orville 
caught  sight  of  the  two  hoes  but  he  had  to 
look  around  before  he  found  Sug  and  Milt. 
They  had  gone  to  sleep,  each  in  two  piles  of 
sunflowers  they'd  chopped  out. 

"When  you  cut  the  corn  you  can  shuck 
and  shell  it,"  Orville  told  those  two  weary 
men.  "There's  a  crank-power  sheller  in  the 
barn.  And  after  you  sack  it  and  haul  it  to 
my  store,  it  will  he'p  pay  your  grocery  bill." 

"Glad  to  oblige,"  said  Sug.  "When  do 
we  start?" 

"Any  time  now,"  Orville  said. 

But  the  world  is  made  up  of  inconven- 
iences— such  as  rheumatics.  And  rheu- 
matics is  exactly  what  Sug  and  Milt  came 
down  with  on  the  morning  they  were  to 
harvest  the  crop. 

Orville  told  Virgie  to  mind  the  store  when 
he  set  off  to  do  the  job  himself. 

"If  I  cut  and  haul  in  the  crop  you  two 
fellers  can  shuck  and  shell  it,"  said  Orville, 
with  the  team  hooked  up  and  corn  knife  in 
hand,  to  Sug  and  Milt  as  they  stood  by 
watching  him  ready  up  for  the  field. 

"I  once  saw  a  poor  man  git  his  elbow 
thrown  out  of  joint  by  one  of  them  hand- 
crank  shellers,"  said  Sug.  "I'm  skeered  of 
'em." 

"Then  do  it  by  hand,"  said  Orville. 

"What!"  cried  Milt,  pained  to  the  quick. 
"You  ain't  askin'  two  men  with  rheumatics 
to  do  that!" 

Virgie  couldn't  decide  for  herself  when 
she  helped  Orville  look  upon  the  few  sacks 
of  corn  he'd  hauled  to  the  store  and  asked 
her  if  she  thought  it  could  be  entered  in  the 
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books  as  part  payment  on  the  rent  of  the 
farm  or  remuneration  for  a  portion  of  the 
vittles  eaten.  Or  he  wondered  if  he  hadn't 
better  get  to  studying  that  part  of  the  busi- 
ness handbook  he'd  bought  that  said  some- 
thing about  red  ink  .  .  . 

Winter  came  to  the  country  as  it  does 
regular. 

And  just  as  regularly  to  the  store  came 
Sug. 

THE  woodyard  kept  Orville's  business 
going  in  spite  of  Virgie's  kinfolks.  The 
townfolks  of  Signal  Rock  had  no  hanker- 
ing to  chop  fuel  in  the  woods  and  the  native 
wood  haulers  kept  the  yard  supplied.  Even 
Stover,  Orville's  grocery  competitor,  bought 
his  wood  from  Orville.  And  although  Or- 
ville was  an  easygoing  man,  he  proved  him- 
self a  tough  log  to  split  when  Sug  said  how 
he'd  like  to  charge  to  his  account  a  couple 
wagonloads  of  stovewood.  Orville  refused 
him,  and  Sug  spoke  very  mean  words;  he 
even  lit  into  Virgie,  saying  how  she  was  "the 
most  heartless  individual  in  all  kinfolksery" 
because  she  wouldn't  talk  Orville  out  of  his 
stubbornness  and  would  stand  by  to  let 
thirteen  human  lives  freeze  to  death. 

"Go  up  the  mountain  and  git  your  wood. 
This  here  is  for  town  folks,"  Orville  told 
Sug. 

"My  ax  won't  cut,"  said  Sug. 

"Sharpen  it.     You've  got  a  grindstone." 

"I  told  you  I'm  skeered  of  them  hand- 
crank  machines." 

So  Orville  gave  Sug  a  new  ax  he'd  sharp- 
ened with  his  own  hands.  .  .  . 

Orville  said  to  Virgie  one  day  just  before 
spring  set  in,  "Wife,  this  is  one  heck  of  a 
concern.  This  mornin'  Mrs.  Fryer  shopped 
and  bought  a  full  cord  of  wood  for  six  dol- 
lars cash  paid;  this  evenin'  comes  your 
brother  Sug  to  haul  off  seven  dollars  and 
eighty-six  cents'  worth  of  groceries  charged 
to  credit.  I  cain't  see  how  we're  in  business, 
though  I  sit  at  my  desk  smokin'  a  cigar  try- 
ing to  figger  out  that  we  are." 

"It  ain't  my  kin  that's  the  trouble,"  said 
Virgie,  loyal  because  her  blood  ran  of  the 
same  ingredients  as  Sug's.  "It's  the  com- 
petition that  big  Stover  store  gives  us.  That 
man  Stover's  got  a  monopoly  on  all  the 
vittles  ate  out  of  this  dad-blamed  town." 

"I  always  did  have  a  heap  of  respect  for 
Stover,"  Orville  said.  "In  all  my  past 
dealin's  with  him  he's  treated  me  like  a 
real  friend." 

And  for  a  fact,  on  a  day  soon  after  that, 
Stover  called  to  see  Orville,  to  prove  that  he 
was  a  real  friend  and  not  any  ordinary, 
pesky  competitor. 

Orville  was  busy  around  the  candy  case 
when  Stover  walked  in,  replenishing  candy 
bars  after  Sug  and  Milt  had  brought  the 
kids  shopping.  Virgie  was  in  the  back  room 
hashing  around  the  cookstove.  The  big 
merchant  of  Signal  Rock  greeted  Orville  as 
a  valued  neighbor. 

Talk  started  off  with  the  weather;  then  it 
went  on  to  how  the  farmers  of  the  valley 
were  getting  ready  for  the  spring  plant — 
until  Stover  got  around  to  politely  quizzing 
Orville  on  how  Winkler's  Handy  Grocery 
was  getting  along. 

"Ain't  complainin',"  said  Orville,  "  'cause 
the  woodyard  has  been  profitable  enough 
the  past  winter.  Trouble  is.  spring  is  here 
and  folks  won't  need  heatin'  fuel  till  fall 
comes.  But  as  for  sellin'  vittles,  I  reckon 
Signal  Rock  eats  about  two  cans  of  sardines 
a  week  and  nothin'  more." 

"That's  tough,"  said  Stover,  sympatheti- 
cally. "My  trouble  is  that  I  can't  keep  the 
store  stocked  with  enough  to  keep  'em  fed. 
They're  good  customers  who  don't  switch 
alter  they've  been  treated  right  for  a  twenty- 
year  stretch.  Signal  Rock's  kinda  that  way. 
I  remember  the  day  when  you  were  a  good 
customer  too,  Orville,  and  one  of  the  best 
farmers  in  the  valley." 

"Yes,"  sighed  Orville,  "and  that  was  less 
than  a  year  ago.  I  hate  to  look  at  my  farm 
these  days." 

"Folks  tell  how  it's  in  a  bad  way,"  Stover 
said.  "They  say  how  it's  a  good  farm  in 
need  of  the  right  man  to  work  it.  They 
think  it  needs  a  little  elbow-greasing  and 
the  chances  are  that  the  cocklebur  and  sun- 
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flower  crop  will  be  a  bumper  this  season." 

Virgie,  in  the  back  room,  had  been  listen- 
ing and  she  charged  to  the  front  primed  for 
tongue  action. 

"Now  you  hush  up,  Mr.  Stover,"  she  hol- 
lered, "and  don't  come  messin'  around  a 
competin'  business!  You're  sayin'  in  a 
roundabout  way  my  kinfolks  ain?"no  ac- 
count and  that  Orville  ought  to  get  shed  of 
'em.  The  trouble  is  you're  jealous  'cause 
you  don't  git  their  trade." 

"Their  trade  would  be  as  much  worth  to 
me  as  they  are  to  Orville's  farm,"  said 
Stover.  "If  I  had  them  for  customers  I'd 
just  pour  a  bottle  of  red  ink  over  my  ac- 
count books  and  call  myself  charitable.  And 
don't  think  they  haven't  tried  to  get  their 
names  on  my  books,  Mrs.  Winkler." 

Orville  was  pushing  Stover  out  the  front 
door.  He  aimed  to  save  that  kind  man  from 
the  bite  of  Virgie's  tongue,  which  was  al- 
ways loaded  with  sharp  words  when  she 
took  to  upholding  her  kinfolks. 

"Honest  to  goodness,"  moaned  Orville 
when  he  had  Stover  alone  outside,  "1  don't 
know  what  to  do.  They're  eatin'  up  the 
vittle  stock  in  the  grocery  and  my  livestock 
on  the  farm — and  all  they  do  is  sleep  in  the 
sunshine  and  leave  my  fields  bare.  My  fu- 
ture welfare  is  loaded  with  cockleburs  and 
the  thought  of  it  makes  me  itch." 

"I  don't  like  your  relatives,  Orville,  and 
that's  because  I  think  a  heap  of  you.  They're 
not  treating  you  right.  They're  not  a  credit 
to  the  community." 

"Credit  is  their  middle  names,"  said  Or- 
ville, "and  they  ain't  no  kin  to  me — only 
kith.  When  I  married  Virgie  we  became  one 
in  body  and  soul,  except  that  I  won't  share 
her  kinfolks.  When  I  see  'em  comin',  or 
when  Virgie  hauls  me  out  to  the  farm  Sun- 
days, I  git  so  mad  I  could  take  me  a  gun 
and  shoot  'em — -from  Sug  down  to  the  lit- 
tlest." 

"You  don't  need  to  shoot  'em,  Orville," 
advised  Stover.  "Just  get  tough  with  'em 
and  run  'em  off.  And  you  can  bank  on  me 
to  help  you." 

"That's  easier  said  than  done,"  Orville 
said  sadly.  "Virgie's  so  doggone  proud  of 
that  tribe.  1  know  for  a  fact  now  that  any 
man  with  his  wife's  kinfolks  layin'  around 
within  a  fifty-mile  radius  has  no  business 
with  a  grocery  store.  But  who'll  work  the 
farm  if  they  go  away?" 

"It  would  be  better  to  turn  your  farm  over 
to  the  pack  rats  than  have  that  bunch  there," 
Stover  said.  "Better  still,  go  back  and  work 
it  yourself." 

"Then  who'll  run  the  grocery  store?"  Or- 
ville asked. 

"1  told  you  I'm  here  to  help  you,"  said 
Stover.   "So  I've  got  an  idea." 

Orville  brightened.  "What's  that,  Mr. 
Stover?" 

"Turn  your  store  over  to  Sug  and  Milt 
and  let  'em  eat  it  up." 

"By  golly!"  exclaimed  Orville.  "I  think 
you've  hit  on  a  way  out." 

THE  spring  breezes  swept  over  Star  Val- 
ley the  day  Orville  middle-busted  his 
cornfield,  and  Virgie  and  the  kids  followed 
behind  dropping  seed  kernels  in  the  rows. 
Orville  stopped  his  team  at  the  end  of  a 
row,  sat  down  to  nurse  the  water  jug  before 
he  took  a  swig  at  it;  swigged,  then  rested 
until  Virgie  and  the  kids  caught  up  with 
him. 

"Looks  like  things  are  betterin'  up  on  this 
farm,"  said  Orville  when  Virgie  sat  down 
beside  him.  "A  cow  due  to  find  a  calf 
within  a  week,  if  I'm  any  judge:  and  them 
hundred  new  pullets  growin'  fast  to  egg- 
layin'  shape.  And  a  brand-new  crop  of  corn 
just  about  seeded.  Wonder  how  Sug  and 
Milt  arc  gittin'  along  with  the  grocery  busi- 
ness!" 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  Sug  and  Milt," 
said  Virgie,  sour-like.  "I  cain't  find  myse'f 
callin'  'em  kinfolks  any  more:  and  Lord 
knows,  Orville  Winkler,  I'm  proud  of  my 
blood  relations.  What  got  me  plumb  sore  at 
cm  was  the  time  they  refused  you  credit  at 
your  own  store.  Wouldn't  even  trust  you 
for  a  mess  of  groceries.  Them  sayin'  how 
the  shelves  were  stocked  with  plenty  to  eat 
and  there  was  no  need  to  open  up  for  busi- 


ness anyway.  I  wish  they'd  go  home  to  the 
Kiamishi  Mountains." 

"I  think  Stover  said  how  he  could  man- 
age that  part,"  Orville  reminded  her. 

"Then  Heaven  bless  Mr.  Stover,"  said 
Virgie.  "He'll  do  it  for  sure  in  thanks  to 
you,  'cause  you're  a  right  faithful  cash  cus- 
tomer to  him  these  days." 

"And  it  gripes  me  to  think,"  Orville  de- 
clared, "how  when  I  asked  Sug  if  he  couldn't 
give  me  credit  for  vittles  I  could  git  'em  at 
wholesale  prices  with  cash  on  the  barrel, 
and  he  said  nothin'  doin',  'cause  I'd  never 
favored  him  that  way.  Lord  sake,  and  the 
business  is  called  Winkler's  Handy  Gro- 
cery!" 

"I  know,"  comforted  Virgie.  "I  don't  call 
'em  kin  to  me  no  more— only  kith." 

"And  how  when  I  told  Sug  I'd  have  the 
wholesale  house  cut  off  the  supply,  he  just 
grinned  and  said,  'That  don't  worry  me. 
There's  enough  here  to  last  us  thirteen  hun- 
gry folks  a  sizable  spell.'  " 

"That's  the  way  of  kith  that  ain't  no  kin," 
said  Virgie.  .  .  . 

When  Orville  next  drove  his  mule  wagon 


Stover,  "and  just  as  soon  as  you  say  go 
we'll  start  proceedings." 

"Go!"  said  Orville.  "A  thousand  times 
go!  But  there's  just  one  hitch,  Mr.  Stover, 
'cause  I'm  still  in  misery.  I  just  don't  like 
farmin'.   I  want  to  be  in  business." 

"What  better  business  is  there  than  farm- 
ing for  a  man  of  your  build?  Agriculture  is 
the  nation's  leading  industry.  With  your 
little  place  you're  a  capitalist,  an  investor, 
and  you  help  feed  the  people  of  the  world. 
I  couldn't  operate  without  you,  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  like  you." 

"But  I  still  don't  like  to  look  at  the  drag- 
end  of  them  mules,"  Orville  said. 

"That's  easy  overcome.  You  still  have  a 
little  money  left,  haven't  you?" 

"Just  about  half  of  what  Uncle  Melvin 
left  me,"  said  Orville. 

"All  right,"  said  Stover.  "Sell  the  mules 
and  buy  a  tractor." 

On  hearing  such  a  suggestion  Orville  felt 
like  dancing  for  pure  joy,  but  he  didn't  want 
to  act  silly  in  front  of  Mr.  Stover. 

"Doggone  if  that  don't  suit  me  to  a  T," 
exclaimed  Orville.    "I  should've  done  that 
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to  Stover's  store  for  a  mess  of  supplies,  Mr. 
Stover  called  him  into  the  back  office. 

"The  folks  of  Signal  Rock  agree  with 
me,"  said  Stover,  "that  the  Sug-Milt  tribe 
housed  in  Winkler's  Handy  Grocery  is  no 
decorative  ornament  to  the  town.  In  short, 
we  all  want  to  drive  'em  out." 

"How  we  goin'  about  it?"  inquired  Or- 
ville. 

"You  sell  the  business  from  under  them." 
advised  Stover. 

"Who'll  want  to  buy  a  business  such  as 
that?"  Orville  argued.  "It  ain't  worth  the 
lumber  it's  built  of." 

"It's  worth  a  lot  to  get  Signal  Rock  shed 
of  Sug  and  Milt." 

"Then  who'll  buy  it?" 

"I  will,"  said  Stover. 

Orville  thought  for  a  second  his  friend 
had  gone  crazy,  but  Stover  soon  let  him 
know  what  he  aimed  to  do.  "I  can  tear 
down  the  building  and  use  the  lumber  for 
a  bain  on  my  ranch.  What  grocery  stock's 
left  I  can  sell  here.  The  ground  I  can  keep 
for  a  town  lot  that  might  ,have  value  some- 
day. I'll  pay  you  five  hundred  dollars  for 
it — just  what  Lute  Mulkey  asked  of  you — 
and  all  you  have  lost  is  the  cash  value  of 
your  generosity  to  Sug." 

"But  how  will  you  git  Sug  out?"  Orville 
was  anxious  to  know. 

"Three  workmen  with  wrecking  tools  and 
crowbars    will   attend   to   that,"   explained 


at  first  and  spared  myself  misery.  That  trac- 
tor will  make  my  farm  sure  enough  big 
business." 

"The  most  important  business  on  earth," 
agreed  Stover. 

Orville  said  how  he'd  start  the  deal  with 
Stover  just  as  soon  as  he'd  get  home  and 
talk  it  over  with  Virgie,  who  he  knew  would 
agree. 

"But  there's  just  two  things  in  that  store 
I  aim  to  keep  for  myse'f,"  said  Orville,  just 
as  he  fixed  to  leave.  "I  want  that  big  shiny 
desk  in  the  back  room,  and  one  box  of  long 
cigars  out  of  the  store  stock." 

"All  right  by  me,"  said  Stover,  "if  Sug 
hasn't  bust  the  desk  up  foi  kindling  and 
chewed  the  cigars  for  plug  tobacco."  .  .  . 

The  sun  scattered  its  beams  sweetly  over 
Star  Valley.  It  shone  on  Orville  as  he 
walked  across  his  clean  field  to  see  the  tiny 
corn  blades  shoot  from  the  ground.  The 
brand-new  heifer  stood  on  spindly  legs  be- 
side its  mother,  and  the  pullets  were  scratch- 
ing about  the  yard. 

The  sun  also  cast  a  beam  through  the 
roofless  portion  of  Winkler's  Handy  Gro- 
cery, a  ray  of  brightness  to  hit  the  unshaven 
face  of  Sug.  who  was  sleeping  on  a  pallet  in 
the  back  room.  The  loud  hammering  and 
squeak  and  crunch  of  wrecking  bars  as  the 
building  was  ripped  down  didn't  disturb  him 
one   mite.    The  noise  didn't   bother   Milt, 


either;   he   went   right  on   sleeping  in    s 
shade. 

They  were  men  let  be  in  their  favoie 
condition. 

It  was  only  when  Stover  called  by  \vt 
a  helper  and  a  truck  that  they  ceased  th 
snores  and  came  awake.   Stover  held  in  \ 
hand  a  can  of  something  that  smelled  f 
gasoline. 

"Here's  a  farewell  gift  to  you,  Sug,"  s; 
Stover.  "It's  a  gallon  of  gas  that  will  || 
you  at  least  ten  miles  along  on  your  trj 
It's  good  quality  but  even  the  best  gas  bull 
out.  And  the  rest  of  the  way  it's  up  to  yd 
Sug." 

"I'll  have  the  law  on  you,  Stover,  i 
wakin'  us  up  in  our  own  house,"  growl 
Sug. 

"And  I'll  be  witness!"  hollered  M 
from  his  shady  corner. 

"I  thought  maybe  when  the  roof  start 
to  come  off  this  morning  you'd  get  a  hi 
that  this  place  belongs  to  me.  I  told  the  ce 
penters  to  tell  you  in  case  you  got  curioi 
But  outside,  in  that  big  car,  sits  the  la 
himself — and  he's  got  papers  to  prove  th 
this  place  is  mine.  First  you  get  out,  thi 
we'll  move  the  stock." 


ALL  thirteen  of  the  Sug-Milt  tribe  ran 
.  the  front  door  so  they  could  see  f< 
themselves  what  the  law  looked  like. 

"That's  the  law,  all  right,"  said  Sug. 
can  see  his  big  badge  and  I'll  bet  he's  got 
six-gun  on  his  hip."  He  turned  to  his  trib 
like  Moses  turning  to  the  children  of  Israe 
"Folks,"  Sug  said,  "ain't  you  all  gittin'  Ion 
some  for  them  old  Kiamishi  Mountains 
Don't  you  feel  like  restin'  comf'table 
that  shady  porch  by  the  tall  pine  tree 
Golly  me,  the  thought  makes  me  hungt 
for  it.  So  let's  git  goin'  now  that  we've  gc 
a  gallon  of  gas.  We'll  take  along  a  coup) 
sacks  of  flour  to  ballast  the  load." 

"If  you  don't  get  going  within  five  sed 
onds  I'll  whistle  for  the  law,"  warne 
Stover.    "He's  right  handy." 

"We  ain't  been  treated  right,"  growle- 
Sug,  as  he  took  the  gasoline  can  froc 
Stover.  "Nowhere.  'Specially  not  here."  . . 

Orville  whistled  happily  as  he  washed  a 
the  basin,  getting  himself  slicked  up  fo 
supper.  The  six  kids  stood  around  hin 
asking  how  it  felt  to  ride  up  on  a  tracto 
seat  all  day;  for  they'd  watched  him  as  h, 
drove  the  brand-new  red  and  yellow  ma 
chine  up  and  down  the  field.  Virgie  turnei 
the  frying  chicken  in  the  pan,  and  with  ful 
lung  power  sang  The  Little  Rosewoo* 
Casket.  And  when  supper  was  eaten,  am 
Orville  had  said,  "Wife,  this  is  the  most  de 
licious  chicken  ever  out  of  a  henhouse,"  h< 
selected  a  long,  fat  cigar  and  sat  down  a 
his  big  shiny  desk. 

He  turned  on  his  swivel  chair  and  callec 
to  his  wife.  "Virgie,"  he  asked,  "have  w< 
got  any  late  reports  on  how  traffic  is  movin 
east  to  the  Kiamishi  Mountains?" 

Virgie  stopped  her  after-supper  song — 
The  Letter  Edged  in  Black — so  she  could 
reply  to  her  man.  "Not  since  Mrs.  Lee  Bas- 
sett  came  by  that  time  and  said  how  they'd 
run  out  of  gas  ten  miles  east  and  had  a  Foi 
Sale  sign  stuck  up  on  the  car.   Sug  told  her 
they'd  hitchhike  the  balance  of  the  way  if 
they  could  git  shed  of  the  car  and  some 
truck  driver  manage  to  crowd  all  thirteen^ 
of  'em  in.    Mrs.  Bassett  told  how  Sug  said] 
he   didn't    feel    like    workin'   out   gasoline] 
wages  for  the  time  bein'.  I  reckon  they're 
somewhere,  but  where  I  don't  know." 

So  having  gotten  that  matter  off  his 
mind.  Orville  opened  his  account  book  and 
entered  how  much  milk  the  cow  had  given 
that  day,  and  the  amount  of  gas  he'd  put  in 
the  tractor,  with  remarks  as  to  the  weather 
and  the  condition  of  the  growing  corn.  All 
the  while  he  puffed  on  his  fat  cigar. 

He  turned  on  his  swivel  chair  again  and 
called  to  Virgie  who  was  washing  the  supper 
dishes  and  singing  The  Plot  in  the  Church- 
yard Grove.  "Virgie  gal,"  Orville  said,  and 
he  spoke  like  a  businessman  sure  enough, 
"you  all  come  here  and  take  a  telegram 
while  I  dictate.  Send  it  to"  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Washington,  DC,  special  de- 
livery. I  aim  to  let  him  know  how  I'm  git- 
tin' along."  THE  END 
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REPORTS  THE  RESEARCH  WHICH  PROVES 


* 


Brushing  Teeth  Right  After  Eating  with 

COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM 

TOPS  TOOTH  DECAY  BEST 


Better  Than  Any  Other  Way 

i  Preventing  Tooth  Decay  According 

to  Published  Reports! 


\.eader's  Digest  for  July  reports 
e  results  of  "one  of  the  most  ex- 
nsive,  costly  and  practical  ex- 
priments  in  dental  history"!  The 
jothpaste  used  exclusively  in  these 
tperiments  was  Colgate  Dental 
ream.  Be  sure  to  readjuly  Reader's 
igest! 

nd  read  this!  Over  the  two-year 
sriod  of  these  experiments,  brush- 
ig  teeth  right  after  eating  with 
olgate  Dental  Cream  stopped 
ore  decay  for  more  people  —  than 
,-er  before  reported  in  all  denti- 
ice  history  on  tooth  decay!  Yes, 
ath  clinical  and  X-ray  examina- 
ons  showed  the  Colgate  way 
opped  tooth  decay  best.'  Better 
lan  any  other  home  method  of 
ral  hygiene  known  today! 


"  Guaranteed  by   'A 
Good  Housekeeping 


Even  more  important,  there  were 
no  new  cavities  whatever  for 
more  than  1  out  of  3.  Think  of  it! 
Not  even  one  new  cavity  in  two  full 
years!  No  other  dentifrice,  only 
Colgate  Dental  Cream,  has  proof 
of  such  results— the  best  results  ever 
reported  in  authoritative  dental  lit- 
erature for  a  dentifrice  of  any  type! 

So  start  your  family  on  Colgate 
Dental  Cream  today!  Children  love 
Colgate's  wonderful  wake-up  fla- 
vor—so it's  easy  to  get  them  to  use 
Colgate  Dental  Cream  correctly. 
No  dentifrice  can  stop  all  tooth 
decay,  or  help  cavities  already 
started.  But  the  Colgate  way  is 
the  most  effective  way  yet  known 
to  help  your  dentist  prevent 
tooth  decay! 


No  Other  Toothpaste  or  Powder 

AMMONIATED  OR  NOT 
Offers  Proof  of  Such  Results! 


■Colgate  Dental  Cream  was  the  toothpaste 
used  in  the  exhaustive  scientific  research 
reported  in  July  Reader's  Digest. 


THE  COLGATE  WAY  STOPS  TOOTH  DECAY  BEST! 
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Hiroshima?,  U.S.A.   Can  Anything  Be  Done  About  It? 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  15 


Avenue  and  Fulton  Street  in  Brooklyn  and 
a  point  north  of  Grand  CentraU-Station, 
with  straggling  fringes  of  flame  as  far  up  as 
flimsy,  highly  inflammable  Harlem.  To  the 
east,  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  was  alight. 
On  the  west,  the  docks  of  lersey  were  burn- 
ing. 

The  helicopters  could  only  skirt  the 
wreckage.  For  the  rising  fireball  and  the 
mushroom  cloud  that  topped  it  had  turned 
the  sky  over  the  East  Side  into  a  vast  up- 
sucking  chimney.  Cool  fresh  air  roared 
into  it  from  all  directions. 

Fanned  by  these  powerful  blasts,  which 
became  superheated  in  their  turn  and  in- 
tensified the  chimney's  upward  drafts,  the 
inner  circle  of  fire  slowly  lapped  into  the 
central  scar  and  consumed  it. 


The  ruthless  mechanics  of  this  huge 
natural  blowtorch  was  described  in  frag- 
ments by  a  trapped  policeman  reporting 
over  the  short-wave  radio  to  Patrol  Car 
311  as  it  rode  back  and  forth  across  up- 
town Manhattan. 

"Calling  Central.  'Kay,"  the  voice 
quavered.  "Calling  Central.  'Kay."  Then, 
after  a  pause,  "Can  anyone  hear  me? 
'Kay."  Another  pause.  "I  can't  get  Cen- 
tral.   Can  anyone  hear  me?    'Kay." 

Car  311  spoke  up. 

"Car  311.  Who's  calling  Central,  please? 
We  can  hear  you.  'Kay." 

Minutes  passed.  The  voice  wavered 
back. 

"To  Car  311.  I'm  calling  Central. 
What  happened?  I  can't  remember  my 
name.  I  saw  a  bright  light,  then  some- 
thing happened.  My  head  hurts.  My  watch 
says  5:13.  Call  me  513.  Can  you  hear? 
'Kay." 

"Car  311  to  513.  Central  is  out.  We'll 
relay  your  message  to  Brooklyn.     'Kay." 

The  Brooklyn  police  transmitter  had 
been  stepped  up  to  direct  the  Manhattan 
patrols.  Mayor  William  O'Dwyer,  who 
once  had  been  a  cop  in  Brooklyn  himself, 
was  in  personal  charge.  Car  3 1 1  relayed 
the  report  to  Brooklyn.  Brooklyn  hadn't 
heard  the  trapped  patrolman.  Could  he  fix 
his  location? 

"Car  3 1 1  to  5 13.  If  you  hear  us,  answer 
please.     'Kay." 

The  silence  dragged.  Finally,  the  voice 
came  back,  gasping,  weaker. 

"Car  513  to  311.  I  hear  you.  Don't 
know  where  I  am.  Streets  are  gone.  Car 
is  buried.  In  a  stone  doorway.  Perched 
on  steps.  Was  a  house.  Now  only  steps. 
What  happened?  What  was  that  light? 
'Kay." 

After  Car  31 1  explained  about  the  bomb, 
the  voice  did  not  return  again  for  five 
minutes.    Then  it  was  barely  audible. 

"Car  513  to  311.  Sorry.  Big  wind. 
Sucks  my  breath.  Will  talk  fast.  Things 
crazy  here,  like  a  movie.  Two  different 
worlds,  me  between.  One  all  dead.  Saw 
two  men.  Only  two.  Naked.  They 
crawled  out.  Hands  over  eyes,  as  if  sun 
too  bright.     But  sun  low  now.     Don't — " 

A  loud  crackle  broke  through  the  voice. 

"Car  311  to  513.  What  was  that?  'Kay." 

"Car  513  to  311.  That's  fire.  Few 
blocks  off.  Still  have  time.  Listening'.' 
•Kay." 

"Car  311  to  513.  We're  listening.  'Kay." 

When  the  voice  came  back  for  the  last 
time  it  was  strained  and  hollow. 

"Car  513  to  311.  Houses  left  behind 
me.  Parts  of  walls.  Even  roofs.  People 
moving  around.  More  arriving.  Digging, 
and  helping.  Tying  things  in  bed  sheets. 
Running.  Men  .  .  .  in  .  .  .  white  .  .  .  coats 
.  .  .  now  .  .  ." 

The  voice  trailed  off  and  was  not  heard 
again.  Wherever  the  trapped  car  was,  fire 
consumed  it.  Police  Department  doctors 
wondered  later  why  513  had  remembered 
police  procedures  but  couldn't  recall  his 
name  or  his  number.  Psychiatrists  said  his 
unconscious  could  easily  have  done  it. 


It  wasn't  really  so  long  for  him  as  it 
probably  had  seemed — a  few  minutes  more 
than  for  the  men  who  had  been  trapped  in 
headquarters,  in  the  seven  precinct  sta- 
tions and  the  22  firehouses  that  were 
smashed  by  the  bomb.  His  death  had  been 
as  inevitable  as  any  of  the  others.  Only  a 
professional  rescue  squad,  fully  equipped, 
could  have  pried  him  loose.  And  the  rush- 
hour  traffic  snarl  which  the  bomb  tied  into 
one  huge,  tight,  interlocked  knot  blocked 
all  wheeled  surface  movement  south  of 
Forty-sixth  Street. 

The  bomb  blast  had  blown  the  floor  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  down  into  the  waters 
of  the  East  River.  The  Manhattan  and 
Williamsburg  spans  were  closed  by  long 
strings  of  twisted,  exploding  automobiles. 
The  entrance  and  the  exit  of  the  Holland 
Tunnel  were  buried  deep  in  debris.  The 
West  Side  Highway  was  choked  by  its  own 
normal  spew  at  Seventy-sixth  Street.  Thou- 
sands of  motorists,  caught  midway  to  or 
from  these  doorways  of  escape,  could  move 
neither  forward  nor  back.  They  abandoned 
their  cars  and  fled  the  unseen  shadows  of 
radioactivity. 

Beneath  the  streets,  a  large  fraction  of 
the  half  million  people  who  make  their 
homes  below  Twenty-eighth  Street  on 
Manhattan  were  arriving  as  usual  on  the 
subways,  getting  off  the  trains,  walking 
upstairs  and  finding  their  world  destroyed. 
Some  raced  wildly  through  the  hills  of 
rubble  in  search  of  home  and  family. 
Others  cringed  from  the  spurting  flames  of 
broken  gas  pipes  and  the  sputtering  sparks 
of  short-circuited  power  lines.  Panic  swept 
down  from  the  shattered  streets  and  an 
emotional  chain  reaction  burst  on  the  sub- 
way platforms.  At  first,  there  was  pushing 
and  shoving.  Then  clawing  and  scream- 
ing. Women  fainted  and  were  trampled 
underfoot.  Those  on  the  edges  of  the  plat- 
forms tried  to  push  back,  but  were  toppled 
over.  Wriggling  mounds  of  human  forms 
blocked  the  tracks  in  a  half-dozen  stations, 
and  only  the  everyday  miracle  of  split-sec- 


ond subway  timing  prevented  a  massacre. 
Oncoming  trains,  slowed  by  dispatchers 
who  had  been  alerted  over  loud-speakers  on 
the  platforms,  eased  along  as  though  loaded 
with  dynamite. 

In  his  office  on  Hudson  Street,  flanked 
by  rows  of  broken  windows  beneath  the 
twisted  shell  of  the  building's  upper  floors. 
Col.  Sidney  H.  Bingham,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Transportation,  tried  to  telephone 
Mayor  O'Dwyer.  The  lines  were  down. 
Only  the  independent  circuit  of  the  IRT, 
roundly  cursed  in  normal  times  as  a  dam- 
nable nuisance,  was  open.  Bingham  barked 
orders  over  it. 

Minutes  later,  at  all  the  stations  on 
Forty-second  Street,  from  Eighth  Avenue 
to  Grand  Central,  south-bound  expresses 
were  boarded  by  special  crews  who  went 
through  the  cars  bawling: 

"All  out  here  for  lower  Manhattan. 
This  is  the  last  stop  in  Manhattan.  The 
next  stop  on  this  train  will  be  Brooklyn." 

In  Brooklyn,  the  crews  of  northbound 
expresses  took  up  the  chant: 

"The  first  stop  in  Manhattan  will  be 
Forty-second  Street.  This  train  will  make 
no  stops  in  lower  Manhattan." 

Local  trains  were  emptied  altogether  at 
these  points  and  turned  into  shuttles. 
Refugees  rode  them  out;  doctors  and  nurses 
from  the  emergency  squads  of  uptown 
hospitals  rode  them  in.  These  were  the 
figures  in  white  that  the  dying  policeman 
had  reported  arriving. 

Wherever  the  spreading  fires  gave  them 
openings,  these  ministering  heroes  picked 
among  the  rubble  piles  for  living  bodies. 
They  found  only  scraps  in  many  places: 
fingers,  feet,  chunks  of  torso,  jawbones,  ears 
and  noses,  and  frightful  living  things. 

There  were  wretches  with  burns  so  deep 
that  the  flesh  sagged  from  the  bones  like 
overcooked  meat.  Babies,  with  skin  flapping 
loose  in  yellow  patches,  lay  in  the  arms  of 
mothers  whose  blood  vessels  leaked  and 
flooded  their  faces  with  revolting  purple. 

At  one  point,  far  from  any  recognizable 
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sign  of  a  theater,  in  an  unbroken  row  f  : 
theater   seats,   the   bodies  of  two   soldi U 
and  a  girl  sat   upright,  staring  open-ejm- 
straight  ahead,  as  though  still  engrossed \ 
the  screen.   A  broad  smile  was  fixed  on  \[  > 
girl's  face,  bright  with  lipstick.    On  eitrffl 
side  of  the  trio,  the  empty  seats  were  \< 
folded  neatly  upward. 

Young  Dr.  Hector  Perrone  marveled 
the  incongruities  of  Fate.  He  himself  wot 
have  been  dead,  caught  perhaps  in  the  ; 
of  bending  over,  his  stethoscope  hangi 
from  his  ears  and  a  probing  hand  oi 
stretched,  had  he  kept  his  usual  office  hoi 
on  West  Ninth  Street.  Why  had  he  gone 
Bellevue  at  just  that  time?  He  couldn't 
member  any  compelling  reason,  now  ti- 
tle thought  of  it.  Anyhow,  he  had  gone.  T 
blast  of  the  bomb  had  struck  Bellevi 
struck  heavily.  Fires  had  broken  out.  B 
patients  and  the  staff  had  all  survived.  A 
after  evacuation  to  Welfare  Island  had  g 
under  way  on  barges  and  tugs,  behind  t 
protective  streams  of  the  fireboats,  Perroi 
hopped  the  Lexington  Avenue  subway  aloi 
with  the  emergency  crew,  which  had  lo 
time  at  first  by  trying  to  ride  the  sidewal 
in  an  ambulance. 

Once  having  passed  under  the  outer  ba 
riers  of  rubble,  Perrone  stumbled  upon 
man  who  sat  on  a  stone,  holding  a  lim 
dead  child  in  each  arm.  He  had  promist 
their  mother  to  tend  them  while  she  wei 
to  the  hairdresser,  he  said,  and  he  wouldt 
think  of  giving  them  to  strangers.  His  ol 
liviousness  to  the  world  in  which  he  w 
now  living  was  so  profound  that  he  gave  i 
sign  of  emotion  in  the  presence  of  anothi 
half-roasted  soul  who  had  propped  himse 
in  a  pool  of  water  formed  by  a  smashed  fi 
hydrant.  It  was  still  gushing  because  tr 
trucks  that  should  have  closed  the  watt 
mains  were  blocked  in  traffic  and  it  too) 
hours  to  shut  them  off  by  hand. 

Fire  drove  the  Samaritans  back  again  an 
again.  Each  time  they  fled  underground  an^ 
rode  on  to  the  next  stop,  until  at  last  the 
reached  a  point  where  there  was  not  enoug 
oxygen  left  to  breathe  and  their  clothes  wer 
ripped  off  by  the  inward  suck  of  the  towei 
ing  invisible  chimney.  By  then,  the  tar  i 
the  streets  was  melting.  It  oozed  down  th 
subway  steps,  crept  slowly  over  the  plal 
forms,  and  dripped  onto  the  rails.  Befor; 
night  ended,  many  lines  were  closed. 


A  mere  handful  of  people  was  taken  of 
the  great  scar  through  this  subterraneai 
channel.  But  out  beyond  the  scar,  wher 
the  ruin  lessened  as  the  circumference  o' 
the  circle  of  damage  widened,  thousands  p: 
lives  were  saved.  Had  there  been  no  sub 
ways,  those  thousands  almost  certainlj 
would  have  been  doomed.  For  the  traffic  ii 
the  streets  above  was  still  entangled  hour; 
after  the  central  fire  had  roared  out  of  con 
trol  above  the  skyline. 

Every  policeman  in  the  city  had  beer 
called  out.  Every  reserve  patrolman  hac 
been  summoned.  The  National  Guard  had 
been  sent  by  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  at 
the  request  of  Mayor  O'Dwyer.  All  but 
emergency  vehicles  were  barred  south  oi 
Fifty-ninth  Street.  Only  outbound  cars  were 
allowed  in  the  Lincoln  and  Midtown  tun- 
nels. Open  lanes  were  maintained  on  the 
Triboro  and  Queensboro  bridges  for  th 
passage  of  ambulances  and  fire  trucks. 

As  many  as  five  men  were  assigned  to 
clear  a  single  intersection.  Commuting  mo- 
torists who  had  hoped  to  reach  New  Jersey 
ended  up  at  Coney  Island.  Men  whose 
wives  were  waiting  patiently  in  Jamaica, 
Little  Neck  and  White  Plains  found  them- 
selves in  Hackensack  and  Allentown.  Din- 
ners grew  cold,  appointments  were  unkept, 
babies  arrived  without  benefit  of  attending 
physicians;  literally  millions  of  inconven- 
iences, major  and  minor,  were  unintention- 
ally perpetrated.  But  by  nine-thirty  that 
night  it  was  possible  for  the  fire  engines  to 
reach  Twenty-sixth  Street. 
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DEBUNKING  EXPEDITION 

\  THE  DEBUNKER 

THE  DEBUNKING 

Egyptologist, 
Cairo 

The  secret  substance  which  Egyptians  used 
to  mummify  bodies  was  nothing  more  than 
common  soda  lye. 

I  Neuropsychiatrist, 
Washington 
University 

The  most  easily  tickled  region  of  the  human 
body  is  not  the  armpit,  but  the  upper  lip — 
and  next  to  that,  the  palm. 

1   Engineer, 
Northwestern 
University 

A  person  of  very  low  intelligence  makes  as 
poor  an  auto  driver  as  an  intellectual  giant — 
the  best  driver  is  a  high-grade  moron. 

Historian, 
Middle  America 
Information  Bu- 
reau 

The  banana  is  not  native  to  Central  America 
— it  originated  in  India  and  was  brought  to 
the  New  World  by  Spaniards. 

Anthropologist, 

Smithsonian 

Institution 

Eskimos  have  more  backbone  than  the  rest 
of  us — one  out  of  eight  Eskimos  has  25 
vertebrae  instead  of  the  conventional  24. 

Physiologist, 
Mellon  Institute 

People  get  really  very  little  "absolute  rest" 
while  sleeping — only  11  minutes  per  night 
are  dreamless,  on  the  average. 

Curator, 
American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural 
History 

All  sharks  aren't  man-eaters — of  the   100 
species  known,  only  the  white  shark  attacks 
humans. 

Physicist, 
Ohio  State 
University 

Skyscraper  airsickness  does  not  come  from 
building  sway,  but  from  observing  the  sway 
of  objects  in  the  building. 

— W.   E.   FARBSTEIN 

By  that  time,  a  frantic  horde  of  parents, 
hildren,  husbands,  wives,  brothers,  aunts, 
ephevvs,  in-laws,  friends  and  lovers  had 
jushed,  dug  and  torn  their  way  into  the 
avaged  remains  of  their  streets  and  houses, 
ad  hunted  and  called  and  lifted  and  pried 
■nd  peered  and  prayed  and,  at  last,  had 
pluctantly  retreated  empty-handed  and 
iesolate  before  the  heat  which  rode  the 
nuthwest  wind.  The  toiling  firemen  having 
rought  the  lesser  blazes  of  upper  Manhat- 
in  and  Brooklyn  safely  under  control  set 
p  an  engine  pool  in  Central  Park.  From 
:  they  strung  50  pumpers  across  the  north 
ide  of  the  remaining  tempest  of  flames,  and 
aised  a  continuous  curtain  of  water  to  cool 
tie  air  and  curb  the  storm.  At  the  southern 
p  of  the  island  20  more  engines  were 
rought  through  the  new  Brooklyn-Battery 
'unnel  to  push  another  confining  curtain 
Dward  the  north.  On  the  east  and  west 
/ere  the  fireboats,  hurling  the  tides  of  the 
reat  rivers  upward  in  tall  cascades. 

At  the  moment,  nothing  more  could  be 
one.  The  time  of  the  wake  had  come.  The 
jwer  island's  funeral  lamp  was  visible  at 
ea.  One  boat  passenger  described  it  as  "a 
andelabra  blazing  in  the  hand  of  God." 
loltcn  tracery  limned  the  heavens  for  hun- 
Ireds  of  feet  above  the  tip  of  the  Woolworth 
luilding.  Smaller  towers  on  either  side 
irackcted  it  with  flaming  steps. 

In  the  flickering  light  of  these  lofty 
orches  moved  a  strange  procession.  Tens 
if  thousands  of  homeless  men,  women  and 
hildren  roamed  the  streets  above  Times 
Iquare.  Where  were  they  to  go'.'  The  Sal- 
ation  Army  fed  them  coffee  and  sand- 
wiches. The  Red  Cross  offered  to  help 
hem  locate  relatives.  But  many  were  past 
lunger.  And  many  had  no  families.  Where 
vere  they  to  go'.' 

Their  situation  grew  more  pathetic  as 
he  hours  went  by.  They  had  to  get  out  of 
he  firemen's  way.  They  couldn't  interfere 
vith  the  movement  of  Red  Cioss  volunteers 
ind  blood  donors  who  were  coming  in  from 
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all  directions  now  that  the  radio  again  was 
able  to  broadcast  news  and  plead  for  help. 
The  hotels  were  crowded.  The  parks  were 
filled  to  the  last  bench  and  blade  of  grass. 
This  was  full  and  that  was  full.  Where  were 
they  to  go? 

There  was  no  place  for  them  to  go  except 
over  the  bridges  to  Queens,  the  Bronx  and 
the  Palisades.  They  streamed  through  the 
night  to  the  edge  of  exhaustion  and  slept 
where  they  fell.  "We  can  thank  Heaven," 
said  one  police  official  who  herded  them  on- 
ward, "that  this  is  summertime." 

Those,  however,  were  merely  the  home- 
less. They  were  lucky.  They  were  whole. 
They  could  move.  The  burned,  the  crushed 
and  the  broken — except  for  the  compara- 
tively few  thousands  who  were  squeezed 
into  the  already  crowded  hospitals  and 
treated  before  the  available  medical  sup- 
plies were  gone — could  only  lie  still  and 
wonder  when  the  bandages  would  come, 
what  had  happened  to  the  morphine  and 
the  penicillin,  where  were  the  unguent  salves 
and  the  cooling  oils,  and  why,  if  they 
needed  blood  (as  the  nurses  said  they  did), 
the  bottles  weren't  hanging  there  to  feed 
their  thirsty  veins. 

They  loved  New  York,  all  of  them.  They 
had  been  happy  in  its  magic  spell.  They  re- 
fused to  believe  that  the  great  pulsing  giant 
to  which  they  were  such  close  kin  could 
ever  be  so  overwhelmed  by  anything  as  to 
fail  to  care  for  them.  Yet  there  they  were, 
tow  upon  painful  sleepless  row,  irascible, 
restless,  sobbing  and  filthy,  on  cots,  on 
blankets,  on  coats,  on  boards,  on  cellar 
doors  and  anything  else  that  would  hold 
them,  laid  out  on  the  stage  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  in  the  lobbies  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  along  the  corridors  of  the 
Public  Library,  under  cubistic  masterworks 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Museum  of  Modem 
Art,  in  the  naves  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
and  St.  John  the  Divine,  the  concourses  of 
Grand  Central  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
stations,  the  auditoriums  of  scores  of  public 


schools  and  the  vast  cool  cellars  of  Rocke- 
feller Center:  all  waiting  for  the  Red  Cross 
or  the  Army  or  the  Government  or  Some- 
body to  replenish  New  York's  exhausted 
cupboard  of  blood  plasma,  drugs  and  surgi- 
cal dressings. 

Reporters  who  interviewed  them  in  their 
temporary  havens  dared  not  reveal  that  the 
largest  blood  bank  in  the  city  had  been 
crushed  when  the  buildings  on  East  Twen- 
tieth Street  collapsed,  or  that  the  Army 
couldn't  be  much  help  to  civilians  now  be- 
cause it  was  occupied  with  the  opening  of 
World  War  III.  No,  it  was  easier  to  say  that 
help  was  coming.    And  that  was  true. 

Survivors  were  found  who  had  come  up 
from  the  Eighth  Avenue  subway  at  Hous- 
ton Street  and  Broadway  in  time  to  see 
Ground  Zero,  just  after  the  bomb  exploded 
2,000  feet  up.  The  blast  had  wrecked  all 
but  the  upright  pillars  of  the  EI  at  that  spot 
and  stripped  away  the  stations  for  a  mile 
along  the  Bowery  north  of  Chatham  Square. 
Houston  Street  was  reduced  to  20-foot  piles 
of  debris  for  blocks  in  each  direction.  Play- 
ers on  the  wood-framed  boccie  courts  on  the 
north  side  of  the  street  were  charred  to  a 
crisp  in  the  midst  of  their  game. 


The  wind  that  followed  the  bomb  blast  hit 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  at  a  speed  of  150  miles 
an  hour.  Petrified  witnesses  watched  the 
bronze  statue  of  Civic  Fame  fly  off  the  top 
of  the  Municipal  Building  in  one  piece,  pur- 
sued by  tremendous  blocks  of  granite.  Trees 
around  tiny  City  Hall  were  shorn  of  their 
branches,  subway  kiosks  were  twisted  gro- 
tesquely, but  the  Hall  itself  lost  only  its 
cupola. 

The  broad  face  of  the  Woolworth  Build- 
ing looked  directly  into  the  blast,  one  mile 
away.  The  entire  top  of  its  glorious  Gothic 
tower  was  denuded  and  bent  toward  Battery 
Place.  Small  mountains  of  rubble,  175  feet 
high,  rose  between  it  and  the  Transporta- 
tion Tower,  which  was  shielded  from  im- 
mediate destruction  but  later  caught  fire 
through  its  broken  windows. 

Stone  parapets  pelted  into  the  streets, 
along  with  a  rain  of  splintered  glass,  all  the 
way  from  Battery  Park  to  Thirty-sixth 
Street.  Upper  floors  of  the  Federal  Build- 
ing, the  U.S.  Post  Office,  New  York  Bell. 
American  Telegraph  and  Telephone,  45 
Nassau,  165  Broadway,  270  Broadway,  the 
Home  Life  and  Hide  and  Leather  buildings 
spewed  granite  and  terra  cotta  in  torrents 
upon  the  lower  city.  Even  such  distant  tow- 
ers as  120  Wall.  Bank  of  Manhattan,  Na- 
tional City,  15  Broad,  Irving  Trust,  Chase 
National  and  Standard  Oil  were  scarred  and 
battered.  Only  the  southwest  wind  saved 
them  from  cremation. 

The  wonders  of  Chinatown  were  irrevo- 
cably smashed.  Not  even  a  hint  remained 
of  the  whereabouts  of  Tom  Noonan's  Mis- 
sion and  the  loss  House  at  Mott  and  Pell 
streets.  Farther  north,  all  but  the  fringes 
of  Greenwich  Village  were  annihilated. 
The  Provincetown  Playhouse,  Eddie  Con- 
don's hot  jazz  joint,  Charles'  restaurant,  the 
Esposito  Brothers'  store,  Winegarden's  auc- 
tion rooms,  the  singing  waiters  at  Asti's, 
Cafe  Society  and  the  Albert  Hotel — passed 
beyond  recall.  Old  St.  Vincent's  Hospital, 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Playhouse— all  obliterated. 
The  offices  of  The  Villager,  the  sidewalk 
tables  of  the   Brevoort — gone. 

In  Washington  Square,  park  benches  and 
dry  wood  caught  fire  and  were  instantly 
consumed.  All  but  the  largest  trees  were 
felled  in  a  northwesterly  direction.  The 
lovely  old  homes  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Square  were  razed  with  such  force  that  Mac- 
Dougal  Alley  was  closed  up  and  buried. 
The  perfect  Tuscan  tower  of  the  Judson 
Memorial  Church  was  thrown  into  the  park, 
and  even  its  yellow  brick  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  debris.  The 
whole  south  face  of  No.  1  Fifth  Avenue  was 
torn  off  and  its  light  steel  tower  was  de- 
formed backward  toward  Washington 
Court.  Occupants  of  the  top  10  floors  were 
knocked  unconscious  by  the  blast  and  swept 
out  of  the  building. 

In  spite  of  its  width.  Fifth  Avenue  was 
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blocked  at  a  dozen  places  between  No.  1 
and  Fourteenth  Street,  where  S.  Klein's  bar- 
gain emporium  came  down  on  the  heads  of 
its  milling  customers.  At  Fifteenth  Street 
and  Irving  Place,  the  Consolidated  Edison 
Tower  was  completely  wrecked,  and  disrup- 
tion of  its  control  panels  added  to  jt£e  con- 
fusion and  power  failures  which  followed 
destruction  of  the  generators  at  Fourteenth 
Street  and  across  the  river  near  the  Navy 
Yard.  The  faces  of  the  clocks  on  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Building  at  Twenty-fourth  and 
Madison  spun  erratically  down  into  Madi- 
son Square.  North  of  that,  property  damage 
was  slight,  if  it  can  be  called  slight  to  have 
millions  of  windows  broken. 

All  over  the  lower  East  Side  at  the  time 
the  bomb  struck,  mothers  and  grandmoth- 
ers had  been  sitting  on  doorsteps  and  on 
kitchen  chairs  on  the  sidewalks,  catching  a 
last  breath  of  fresh  air  before  cooking  din- 
ner. They  were  bouncing  babies  on  their 
laps  or  pushing  the  buggies  back  and  forth 
when  the  ghostly  light  appeared.  The  chil- 
dren screamed,  their  faces  livid.  Older 
bodies  needed  a  fraction  longer  to  react  to 
the  pain  of  their  burns.  Vicious  welts  and 
blisters  formed  on  their  skins. 


Death  and  anguish  swept  the  city  in  this 
peculiar  form — on  the  tennis  courts  and 
baseball  diamonds  along  the  East  River, 
the  sidewalks  of  Broadway  as  far  north  as 
Herald  Square,  the  walks  and  benches  of 
the  Battery,  Stuyvesant  Square,  Washing- 
ton Square,  Tompkins  Square,  Hamilton 
Fish  Park,  Union  Square  Park,  Seward 
Park  and  Madison  Square.  Those  who  were 
closest  to  the  point  of  explosion  were 
roasted  to  death,  instantaneously,  where 
they  sat.  Only  those  who  happened  to  be 
shaded  by  intervening  buildings  or  trees,  as 
was  the  case  in  Gramercy  Park,  escaped. 

That  was  the  story  as  the  reporters  pieced 
it  together  on  the  night  of  the  explosion. 
But  that  was  only  the  beginning.  The  fire 
raged  on  for  three  days,  consuming  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  and  the  East  River  housing 
projects  from  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  Twenty- 
third  Street.  As  the  flames  gradually  died, 
the  firemen  and  the  bulldozers  closed  in  to- 
gether, grimed  and  sweating,  sometimes 
one,  sometimes  the  other  in  the  lead,  de- 
pending on  whether  it  was  fire  or  rubble 
which  had  to  be  attacked  first.  Over  their 
noses  they  bound  handkerchiefs  soaked  in 
rum  and  cologne  to  kill  the  stench.  Behind 
them  trundled  truckloads  of  lime. 

At  the  end,  New  York  was  confronted 
by  a  water  shortage  far  worse  than  the  one 
it  had  fought  with  bathless  and  shaveless 
days  for  months  before  the  bomb  fell.  Food, 
too,  had  to  be  rationed.  The  Fulton  Fish 
Market  was  burned  out  on  the  East  Side, 
gutted  piers  isolated  the  wholesale  vege- 
table and  meat  markets  along  Washington 
Street  by  the  Hudson,  and  the  Jersey  ware- 
houses that  normally  stored  incoming  edi- 
bles from  the  North,  West  and  South  had 
gone  up  in  smoke. 

Demand  for  drugs  and  medications  ex- 
ceeded the  supply  for  several  weeks,  even 
though  the  burden  of  care  was  gradually 
spread  by  shipping  patients  to  hospitals  as 
distant  as  Cleveland,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 
Denver.  Parasites,  insects  and  rodents,  at- 
tracted by  the  stench  of  decomposition 
within  the  bomb  blast  scar,  gave  rise  to 
threats  of  epidemic,  which  worsened  when 
those  who  had  at  first  fled  their  ruined 
homes  filtered  back  through  the  National 
Guard  cordons  by  smuggling  themselves  in 
from  the  rivers  at  night. 

One  month  after  the  explosion,  officials 
were  still  totting  the  damage.  Deaths  were 
estimated  at  180.000  (the  figure  went  up 
slightly  every  day  because  people  who  had 
counted  themselves  as  fortunate  survivors 
were  succumbing  to  their  exposure  to 
gamma  radiation  during  that  instant  of 
flash):  and  the  number  of  nonfatal  injuries 
clearly  exceeded  that  figure.  The  value  of 
destroyed  property  ran  into  billions.  A 
whole  generation  of  social  advance  was 
wiped  out  with  the  housing  projects  along 
the  East   River. 

Yet  these  were  minor  items.    The  great- 
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January  27,  1950 


Superintendent  of  documents 
Government  Printing  Office 
*HShli.gton  25,  D.  C. 


Dear  Sir: 


Enclosed  is  a  postal  note  for  $2.50. 

A  C 
Pl6ase  send  us  as  many  copies  of  "The 

Medical  /is^ects  of  Atomic  »<sapons"  as  this  amount 
will  cover.   We  understand  the  price  has  been  ten- 
tatively set  at  lOtf  per  copy. 


Sincerely, 


John  D.  Sullivan 
Public  Service  Director 


DELAYED  SHIPMENT  NOTICE 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 
DIVISION  OF  PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS 

WASHINGTON  25,   D.  C 

v.-  .-egret  that  temporarily  w»  do  not  have  stock  of  the  publication 
you  ordered.   We  have  placed  a  rush  order  for  copies  and  your  request  has  teen 
scheduled  to  receive  immediate  attention  as  soon  as  copies  come  off  the  presses. 

Your  original  letter  or  order  is  returned,  and  we  will  appreciate 
your  Keep! ng  it  as  a  receipt  until  you  receive  the  publication. 


We  are  sorry  lor  this  delay. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS 


San  Francisco's  mayor,  seeking  guidance  in  setting  up  long-range  policy, 
sent  to  Washington  for  material  and  received  this  forni  letter  in  answer 


est  loss  was  one  of  faith.  To  those  who 
looked  to  us  for  an  example,  democracy 
was  not  a  good  risk  until  it  prepared  itself 
to  survive. 

FORTUNATELY  for  all  of  us,  the  re- 
port you  have  just  read  is  fiction.  It 
may  never  happen.  But  the  ominous  possi- 
bility has  been  hanging  over  our  heads  day 
by  day  since  September.  1949,  when,  our 
atomic  strategists  tell  us,  the  Russians  ex- 
ploded the  atom. 

If  it  ever  does  happen,  the  frightfulness 
will  almost  certainly  be  more  apocalyptic 
than  anything  described  in  these  pages.  For 
this  documentary  account  is  a  conservative 
application,  to  Manhattan  Island,  of  the 
minimum  known  consequences  of  explosion 
of  one  of  the  1945  model  A-bombs.  And 
the  Russians,  if  they  once  decide  to  attack 
us,  surely  will  drop  two  or  three  or  four  of 
the  1950  models,  each  of  which  would  ruin 
almost  twice  the  area  here  circumscribed 
and  completely  paralyze  the  port.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  primary  assumptions  of  current 
military  planning  for  defense  of  the  United 
States  is  that  an  enemy's  first  move  will  be  to 
try  to  disable  not  only  New  York  but  the 
entire  Atlantic  seaboard  and  perhaps  some 
inland  industrial  centers  as  well  before  at- 
tacking Western  Europe  and  Britain. 


We  are  pathetically  unprepared  to  face 
such  an  eventuality,  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
A-bomb  threat.  Five  years  have  passed 
since  Hiroshima,  yet  almost  none  of  our 
soldiers,  sailors,  Marines  and  fliers  is  versed 
in  the  science  of  atom  warfare.  Training 
of  the  rank  and  file  will  not  begin  until  this 
fall.  On  the  home  front,  the  people  whose 
participation  alone  can  make  total  defense 
total  have  been  kept  in  such  thorough  ig- 
norance that  their  only  reaction  is  vague, 
unreasoned  fear. 

A  public  opinion  poll  in  the  month  of 
June,  1950,  indicated  that  almost  a  third  of 
our  population,  the  most  ingenious  and  en- 
lightened scientific  people  in  history,  either 
doesn't  know  what  to  think  about  atomic 
defense  or  doesn't  believe  any  defense  is 
possible.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  seven 
out  of  ten  people  expect  to  be  bombed,  and 
six  of  the  seven  have  tried  to  figure  out  how 
to  protect  themselves  and  their  families. 

The  private  citizen  is  not  alone  in  his 
confusion.  Many  public  officials  are  equally 
bewildered.  Elmer  E.  Robinson,  the  Mayor 
of  San  Francisco,  testified  as  follows  be- 
fore the  Senate's  McMahon  Committee: 

"As  I  understand  the  effect  of  an  atomic 
attack,  after  it  has  occurred  the  radiation  re- 
mains in  the  area,  and  you  are  not  permit- 
ted to  depart  that  area;  and  neither  are 


those  who  would  come  to  your  relief  p 
mitted  to  enter  that  area." 

This  is  a  woefully  wrong  impressic  j 
Nevertheless,  it  was  the  sincere  belief  \\ 
the  mayor  of  one  of  the  most  vulneratll 
atomic  targets  in  the  country,  a  man  wj 
took  considerable  trouble  to  seek  accural 
information  about  A-bombings. 

The  history  of  Mayor  Robinson's  sear 
for  atomic  truth  is  enlightening.  The  Was! 
ington  bureaucrats  he  queried  advised  hi 
to  invest    10  cents  in   an   Atomic   Fnei 
Commission    pamphlet     entitled,    Medici 
Aspects   of  Atomic   Weapons.     Last   J  a 
uary  27th,  he  sent  the  Government  Printii 
Office  a  requisition   for  25  copies  of  ti 
pamphlet,  accompanied  by  a  postal  mon 
order  for  $2.50.   One  week  later  the  requ 
sition  came  back  with  a  green  slip  attache 
saying,  "We  regret  that  temporarily  we  <| 
not  have  stock  of  the  publication  you  o] 
dered."    The  "temporary"  shortage  lastc 
until  the  end  of  April. 

By  that  time,  Mayor  Robinson  h; 
started  east  to  attend  the  annual  U.S.  Co 
ference  of  Mayors  in  New  York  City.  The 
he  was  further  irritated  by  a  message  Pre< 
dent  Harry  S.  Truman  sent  to  the  confc 
ence.  In  the  course  of  exhorting  the  mayo 
to  speed  organization  of  Civil  Defense 
their  home  towns,  the  message  said: 

"Since  last  October  the  federal  goven 
meut  has  transmitted  a  substantial  amoui 
of  guidance  material  on  Civil  Defense  i 
the  governors  of  the  states  for  subsequei 
transmission  to  their  local  governments." 


This  White  House  pronouncement  v/iM 
delivered  in  May.  Although  Collier's  hal 
assigned  me"  to  dig  out  facts  about  Civl 
Defense  six  weeks  earlier,  I  had  not  seel 
anything  I  considered  "substantial  .  .  1 
guidance."  So  I  asked  the  National  SsJ 
curity  Resources  Board  for  a  complete  fill 
of  the  material  that  had  gone  to  the  govl 
ernors.   This  is  what  I  got: 

A    model  state   law   for   Civil  DefensM 
taken  from  a  study  the  White  House  ha 
refused  to  accept  as  a  basis  for  a  federcM 
law  for  Civil  Defense. 

A  request  that  each  state  appoint  a  Civi 
Defense  director,  at  a  time  when  the  fed 
eral  government  was  ignoring  demands  fo 
appointment  of  a  Federal  Civil  Defense  di 
rector. 

A  notice  of  the  existence  of  400  technica 
reports,  half  of  them  still  classified  as  mili 
tary  secrets,  few  if  any  of  them  easily  read 
able  by  a  layman. 

A  promise  of  future  publication  of  a: 
atomic  effects  handbook,  which  already  hac 
been  promised  one  year  earlier. 

A  plea  to  industry  to  disperse  new  fac\ 
tories. 

A  request  for  studies  of  local  water,  com  t 
munications,  shelter,  first  aid,  fire,  police 
and  manpower  resources  that  could  be  usee1 
in  atomic  attack — these  studies  to  be  madt 
by  local  officials  without  authoritativi 
knowledge  of  what  the  attack  would  be  like\ 

A  warning  that  mutual  aid  pacts  amonf, 
the  states  would  be  required  for  atomic  de- 
fense and,  with  this  cryptic  communication 
a  request  that  the  states  advise  the  federal 
government  what  subjects  the  pacts  should 
cover! 

An  announcement  of  limited  courses  in- 
detecting  radioactive  contamination  follow- 
ing A-bomb  attack. 

A  caution  that  governors  who  had  sent 
students  to  these  courses  should  not  at- 
tempt to  organize  detection  squads  with 
equipment  used  in  the  courses  because  the 
cost  would  be  out  of  proportion  to  the 
results  achieved. 

Two  Atomic  Energy  Commission  pam- 
phlets on  the  effects  of  atomic  weapons,  hur- 
ried into  print  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
Congressional  criticism  of  Truman's  hush- 
hush  policy,  and  deliberately  phrased  to  he 
obscure  because  the  experts  who  wrote  them 
couldn't  agree  among  themselves  precisely 
what  they  wanted  to  say. 

A  long  bibliography  of  other  articles, 
pamphlets  and  books  in  which  local  offi- 
cials could  read  for  themselves  the  history 
of  Civil  Defense,  if  they  could  find  the  time. 
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Nowhere  in  this  contradictory  hodge- 
ge  was  there  a  simple,  understandable 

swer  to  the  one  question  that  mattered. 

,  an  editorial  writer  put  it  in  The  New 

>rk   Times:    "Just    what    should    citizen 

hn  Jones  do  in  the  event  of  a  catastrophe? 

here  should  he  go  and  how  should  he  get 
t  zie" 

Small  wonder  the  mayors  were  in  no 
,'  aod  to  be  needled  by  the  White  House. 

I  esident  Truman  had  junked  three  suc- 
ssive  Civil  Defense  studies — the  Bull  re- 
irt  of  February,  1948;  the  Hopley  report 

November,  1948:  and  the  Gill  report  of 

ay,    1949 — without    proposing    anything 

tter,  or  even  anything  else.   On  August  1, 

■  '49,  he  had  abolished  the  Office  of  Civil 

[  efense  Planning  in  the  Department  of  De- 

Inse,  the  one  agency  that  was  doing  any- 

ing  about  Civil  Defense,  thus  disrupting 

lat  halting  continuity  of  preparation  there 

:  id  been  and  sidetracking  the  country's  best 

•  formed  man  on  the  subject,  spunky,  clam 

'  outhed  Lieutenant  Colonel  Barnet  Beers. 

|  After  announcing  that  responsibility  for 

ivil  Defense  would  be  turned  over  to  the 

ational   Security   Resources   Board,   Tru- 

(  an  allowed  NSRB's  power  to  be  dissipated 

nong  nine  other  government  agencies.  Not 

fitil  March   1,   1950,  after  two  Congres- 

Ijnal  committees  had  started  nosing  into 

fvil  unpreparedness,  did   Paul  J.  Larsen, 

I I  engineer  from  Los  Alamos,  assume  the 
[irectorship  of  Civilian  Mobilization.    He 

ported  to  NSRB,  and  NSRB  was  still  as 
hadless  as  Truman  had  left  it  since  the  end 
K  1948.  Finally,  in  March  of  1950,  Stuart 
[vrnington  was  named  as  NSRB's  boss, 
[arsen  went  to  work,  only  to  find  all  chan- 
pls  leading  from  his  desk  stopped:  Tru- 
fian's  policy  was  that  of  not  taking  the 
fad  the  country  expected  of  him. 

The  professed  reason  for  the  White 
llouse  coyness  was  that  democracy  requires 
Toposals  for  home-front  controls  to  origi- 
jate  at  the  political  grassroots  and  come 
)p  through  the  states.  A  more  compelling 
pnsideration  is  that  a  request  to  Congress 
br  legislation  must  necessarily  be  specific. 
Ind  the  specifications  listed  for  me  by 
iarsen  himself  reveal  a  scandalous  lack  of 
rotection  in  the  congested  population  cen- 
tre whose  votes  decide  elections. 

There  are  not  enough  bandages  or  medi- 
ations in  the  entire  country  to  meet  the 
eeds  of  one  large  city  in  the  event  of  an 
i-bomb  explosion.  Horrible  burns  are  ex- 
erted to  cause  the  greatest  number  of 
eaths  wherever  an  A-bomb  falls,  but  no 
tandard  treatment  for  serious  burns  has 
een  developed  and  most  modern  doctors 
re  too  highly  specialized  in  their  regular 
ractice  to  be  able  to  treat  burns  except  by 

simplified  formula.  Blood  will  be  called 
ar  in  vaster  quantities  than  any  city — or 
everal  cities — can  supply,  but  it  cannot  be 


transported  from  other  states  because  there 
is  no  federal  law  to  guarantee  its  purity; 
besides,  there  is  no  standard  method  of 
taking  blood  from  people  who  will  want  to 
give  it  quickly  in  emergencies.  Doctors  li- 
censed in  one  state  cannot  help  in  states 
nearby  without  risking  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. Policemen  and  firemen  in  neighboring 
cities  and  states  often  have  no  common  Ian 
guage  of  command,  and  so  could  only  get 
under  one  another's  feet. 

Because  of  atomic  secrecy,  Washington 
alone  has  known  these  frightening  facts. 
For  five  years  responsible  voices  there  have 
done  nothing  to  formulate  a  program  for 
educating  the  people.  If  the  governors  now 
can  be  persuaded  to  overlook  this  and  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  initiat- 
ing defense  measures  (they  will  be  ap- 
proached officially  to  do  so  in  September), 
knowledge  of  the  deplorable  lack  of  con- 
secutive thinking  in  Washington  will  be- 
come public  in  driblets.  In  that  form,  its 
political  impact  will  be  diluted  and  the 
danger  of  outraged  protests  at  the  polls  in 
this  fall's  crucial  Congressional  battle  will 
be  averted.  It  will  then  be  perfectly  safe 
to  present  a  Civil  Defense  law  to  the  new 
Congress  in  January. 

As  a  smokescreen  for  these  political  ma 
neuvers,  the  Washington  bureaucrats  are 
throwing  up  a  barrage  of  double  talk  about 
fear  of  a  "garrison  state."  The  phrase  is 
used  to  imply  that  unless  Civil  Defense  is 
organized  at  a  snail's  pace  the  American 
people  will  end  up  in  a  tight  military  fist. 
The  obvious  truth  is  this:  The  longer  intel- 
ligent civil  organization  is  deferred,  the 
more  inevitable  military  control  becomes 
when  the  crisis  strikes.  If  civilian  authority 
breaks  down  under  sudden  unexpected 
stress,  there  must  be  martial  law  or  chaos. 

That  is  the  lesson  inherent  in  the  docu- 
mentary version  of  an  A-bomb  explosion 
with  which  this  article  opened.  A  colossal 
freak,  no  more  representative  of  the  average 
American  city  than  some  remote  cattle  town 
in  Oklahoma,  New  York  here  is  purely  sym- 
bolic of  Truman's  folly.  Our  greatest  port, 
our  most  vital  assembly  and  dispersal  point 
for  troops,  is  totally  unprepared  against  an 
A-bomb  blast.  Yet  its  tremendous  size  and 
vitality  would  enable  it  to  absorb  an  A- 
bomb  (or  even  two)  and  still  live.  Few 
other  major  cities  are  so  fortunate.  Most 
of  them  could  be  paralyzed  by  one  blow — 
as  long  as  their  people  are  not  ready. 


Britain  has  faced  up  to  the  problem 
of  living  with  the  A-bomb,  setting  a 
standard  we  shall  do  well  to  follow. 
For  a  hopeful  report  on  preparations 
in  progress  abroad,  turn  to  page  16 
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'717's  here  for  observation!' 
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"You're  too  horsey,  m'boy. 
Try  TAW N  Cologne  Deodorant" 
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•///?/ TOILETRIES 

If  your  dealer  is  out  of  stock,  write 
McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Town  Cologne  (Deodorant  j 75C* 
Town  After-Shave  Lotion  75e* 
Town  Hair  Dressing  75** 
Town  Shampoo  50c 
Town  Brushless  Shave  50c 
Town  Lather  Cream  50( 
Tawn  Shaving  Bowl  S1.00 
Refills  50« 

♦plus  federal  tax 
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two  to  three  hours  in  which  those  who  are 
able  may  escape.  But  what  about  those  mys- 
tery killers — radioactive  contamination  and 
induced  radioactivity? 

Their  lethal  power  has  been  grossly  exag- 
gerated. Nuclear  fragments  of  the  bomb 
will  be  scattered  after  the  blast,  in  varying 
intensities  depending  on  the  weather.  In 
any  burst  more  than  500  feet  above  the 
ground,  they  will  be  so  widely  distributed  in 
most  instances  as  to  constitute  no  danger 
whatever.  Bombs  bursting  below  the  500- 
foot  level,  or  underwater,  will  be  more  acci- 
dental than  intentional,  because  the  damage 
they  do  will  be  too  limited  to 
make  them  worth  the  enemy's 
while. 

In  those  cases,  greatest  danger 
will  lie  in  breathing  or  swallow- 
ing the  submicroscopic  particles. 
An  ordinary  gas  mask  is  ade- 
quate protection  against  either 
possibility.  Rubber  gloves,  to 
cover  overlooked  skin  wounds 
that  might  provide  entry  into  the 
blood  stream,  and  denims 
stuffed  securely  into  rubberized 
boots  are  all  the  protection  any- 
one requires,  beyond  a  sound 
scrubbing  afterward  with  very 
soapy  water.  The  ordinary  m;in 
can  safely  dismiss  the  problem, 
for  reconnaissance  against  con- 
lamination  is  best  carried  out  by 
expertly  trained  crews  wearing 
plastic  badges  which  change 
color  as  danger  grows.  But  it 
may  encourage  him  to  know  that 
even  after  ground-level  bursts  it 
is  not  fatal  to  walk  through  the 
bomb  craters. 

"By  all  means  tell  people," 
one  testy  instructor  at  the  Hawk- 
hills  urged  us,  "that  the  mere 
presence  of  radioactivity  will  not 
cause  them  to  fall  down  dead. 
They  won't  even  get  fits." 

It  all  depends  on  how  many 
swigs  you  take,  how  close  to- 
gether, and  how  many  jiggers  of 
what  proof  are  in  the  glass. 

Our  class  became  accustomed 
to  the.  truth  of  this  by  sitting 
through  one  hour-long  session 
with  a  Geiger  counter,  hearing 
its  intermittent  clicks  record  the 


passage  of  cosmic  rays  which  constantly 
bombard  us  all  from  far  out  in  space  every 
moment  of  our  lives. 

On  the  night  I  arrived  at  the  Hawkhills 
from  London,  shivering  in  the  damp  chill 
of  a  late  Yorkshire  spring,  I  was  under  the 
persuasive  spell  of  five  years  of  propaganda 
to  the  effect  that  the  A-bomb  was  all- 
powerful.  The  thought  of  effective  de- 
fense hadn't  entered  my  head.  How  could 
there  possibly  be  any  escape  from  a  thing 
that  could  kill  in  three  different  ways  in 
less  than  a  minute?  But  after  seeing 
lantern  slides  from  the  British  mission  re- 


' Of  course  I'm  patriotic. 
I'd  join  at  once,  but . . . 


. . .  but  what? 


Patriotism  is  not  enough,  unless  you  back  it  up  with  action.  Civil 
[defence  is  a  commonsense  peacetime  precaution  against  war.  Don't 
leave  it  to  somebody  else.  The  job  that's  left  to  somebody  else  is  the 
job  that  never  pets  done.  Join  today.  You're  urgently  wanted  in 
one  of  these  four  Services  concerned  with  Civil  Defence. 


CIVIL  DEFENCE  CORPS 
Retpomible  mm  ^nd  women  over  jo  are 
wanted  to  itjm  tor  mcuCi  ambulsnct, 
pioneer,  communications  and  welfare 
work,  and  a*  wardens  Women  over  18  can 
loin  (he  ambulance  taction 

AUXILIARY  FIRE  SERVICE 
Physically  fit  men  over  30  and  women  over 
1 8  are  ne^de     fur  irm  active  and  important 
Service 


NATIONAL  HOSPITAL  SCRVtCE  RESERVE 
Women    bct»e«-n    17I    and   60,   and    men 
between  30  and  60,  trained  nr  untrained, 
are  needed  for  nursing  work 

SPECIAL,  CONSTABULARY 
Men  and  women  over  30  of  eooii  charaiici 
and  physique  required  for  dutUf*  in  peact 
or    war.      Women    with    previous    police 
experience  are  eligible  at  36. 


You  can  net  further  details  of  tach  of  thexe  Services  from  your  local  Council 
Offn  es,  your  heal  Hospital,  or  any  Fire  Station  or  Poiue  Station 


a  Call  to  Duty 


1'       ED       iV      H.M        C'lJmHMiNT 


Britain"*  Civil  Defense  authorities  place  newspaper 
advertisements  like  this  in  appeals  for  volunteers 


port  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  and 
playing  that  ridiculous  game  of  "button, 
button,"  I  was  ready  to  accept  the  British 
view  that  no  matter  how  terrifying  the 
A-bomb  may  be,  there  are  at  least  partial 
defenses  against  it,  and  we  may  as  well 
learn  to  use  them. 

The  decision  was  made  somewhat  easier 
by  the  discovery  that  the  British  had  taken 
the  same  pragmatic  approach  to  bombs  be- 
fore and  had  come  out  better  than  even  they 
had  expected.  In  World  War  I,  for  in- 
stance, German  raiders  killed  or  wounded 
100  people  with  every  ton  of  explosives 
they  dropped  on  London.  From 
that  experience  it  had  been  cal- 
culated that  in  any  future  war 
every  ton  of  bombs  would  cause 
at  least  50  casualties  and  that  17 
of  the  50  would  die. 

The  actual  death  rate  in  Hit- 
ler's blitz,  however,  was  only 
one  per  ton  of  high-explosive 
bombs,  including  the  big  block- 
busters. The  fly  bombs  pushed 
this  up  to  four,  and  the  rockets 
to  seven  or  eight — still  less  than 
half  what  the  theoreticians  had 
predicted  and  only  a  third  of  the 
number  officially  expected  after 
the  raids  on  Barcelona  in  the 
Spanish  civil  war. 

The  manufacture  of  an  A- 
bomb  is  reputed  to  cost  some- 
where between  $1,000,000  and 
$5,000,000.  At  that  price,  no 
nation  can  afford  to  waste  very 
many.  And  A-bombs  are  wasted 
to  whatever  degree  their  destruc- 
tive power  is  spent  over  water  or 
open  country  or  thinly  popu- 
lated parts  of  towns  or  cities. 

Knowing  that  the  most  ac- 
curate bombing  of  World  War  II 
was  done  by  an  outfit  called  the 
Dam  Busters  and  that  those 
sharpshooters,  after  five  years  of 
practice,  came  no  closer  than 
200  yards  of  bull's-eye  on  the  av- 
erage, the  British  figure  a  half 
mile  off  target  as  the  minimum 
probable  error  of  unopposed  A- 
bomb  carriers.  That  margin  they 
plan  to  increase  by  fierce  defense 
of  vital  points,  at  the  same  time 
strengthening    shelters    so    that 
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what  bombs  do  fall  will  have  little  effect  M 
home-front  morale  or  war  output.  Intend! 
result:  abandonment  of  the  A-bomb  as  J 
uneconomical  weapon. 

According  to  the  British  scale  of  militei 
values,  there  are  only  25  vital  areas  I 
Great  Britain  today  worth  the  expenditil 
of  an  A-bomb.  None  of  them  will  be  I 
tacked,  Britons  reason,  until  after  attemjl 
have  been  made  to  knock  out  the  Eastcl 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  perhaps  M I 
western  industrial  centers  between  til 
Canadian  border  and  the  Ohio  River.  Eil 
land's  western  ports  would  be  next  in  liil 
After  that  it  would  be  anybody's  guess. 

Before  the  Korean  incident  occurred,  tl 
earliest  date  the  British  expected  all  this  I 
happen  was  1955.  On  the  western  side 
the  Iron  Curtain,  at  least,  the  hope  is  thai 
will  never  occur.  To  avoid  all  suspicion  I 
aggressive  intent,  the  British  government  | 
holding  Civil  Defense  mobilization  do\l 
to  a  strictly  peacetime  footing.  At  presc! 
paid  personnel  numbers  1,000  men  or  le 

The  Accent  Is  on  "Defense" 

Training  of  volunteers  outside  the  goverl 
ment  service  is  deliberately  stretched  o] 
over  a  three-year  period.  Intensive  preparl 
tion  is  restricted  to  paper  work  who  I 
defensive  character  cannot  reasonably 
challenged. 

Because  of  these  limitations,  imposed  ll 
international  diplomacy,  the  British  peopl 
as  a  whole  are  not  much  better  informn 
about  the  needs  of  atomic  defense  than  a  j 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

A  few  appeals  for  Civilian  Defense  vc 
unteers  have  appeared  as  official  advertis] 
ments  in  the  newspapers,  however,  at 
these  have  helped  to  create  a  general  co 
sciousness  that  defense  is  feasible  and  th 
informed  leadership  is  at  hand.  Every  tow 
"dark"  in  the  kingdom  is  quite  aware  th 
his  community  is  classified  in  London  eith: 
as  part  of  a  target  area  with  potenti 
evacues  at  the  time  of  attack,  or  as  a  neutr 
zone  through  which  evacues  would  pass,  c 
as  a  reception  area  where  evacues  would  1 
billeted.  He  also  knows  that  his  own  pa 
ticular  job  in  Civil  Defense  will  depend  c 
where  he  happens  to  sit  in  relation  to  tl 
atom's  peculiar  contribution  to  warfare 
the  military  doughnut. 

The  hole  in  the  center  of  this  doughnt 
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I  the  target,  one  of  the  25  points  that  is 
forth  the  expense  of  an  A-bomb.  It  is 
t  up  in  wedge-shaped  slices,  like  a  pie. 
rdinarily,  most  of  the  hospitals,  fire- 
fcuses  and  police  stations  are  located  in  the 
try  middle  of  this  doughnut  hole,  where 
hpulation  is  densest.  One  A-bomb  would 
it  them  all.  So  the  government  is  using  its 
krious  powers  to  require  that  new  hos- 
Itals.  firehouses  and  police  stations  be  built 
1  the  edge  of  the  hole,  out  where  the 
edges  of  the  circle  are  widest.  Meantime,  it 
I  designating  schools,  garages  and  other 
iitable  buildings,  which  are  already  out 
ere  on  the  edge,  for  use  in  housing  the 
Jsting  police,  fire  and  hospital  installa- 
?ns  if  war  comes.  The  design  calls  for  a 
:rtain  number  of  firemen,  policemen,  doe- 
rs and  nurses  in  each  wedge. 
The  entire  doughnut  hole  is  a  Civil 
•efense  division,  with  a  staff  of  air-raid 


wardens,  rescue  workers,  engineers  and  am- 
bulance squads  operating  under  one  central 
control.  Each  division  is  broken  down  into 
subdivisions  of  roughly  100,000  population. 
Within  each  subdivision  are  sections  which 
approximate  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  their 
actual  boundaries  being  rivers,  roads  and 
other  easily  recognizable  landmarks.  A  sec- 
tion has  a  complement  of  rescue  workers, 
engineers  and  ambulance  corps,  and  is  in 
turn  divided  into  subsections  one  square 
mile  in  area.  Inside  each  subsection  are  the 
air-raid  warden  districts,  ranging  from  200 
to  300  acres  in  size  and  staffed  by  60  to  100 
wardens.  It  is  the  warden's  job  to  keep  a 
file  of  who  lives  where  and  goes  to  work 
when,  and  to  map  the  locations  of  water, 
gas  and  power  lines  and  their  cutoffs. 

Guarding  the  doughnut  hole  is  the  dough- 
nut itself.  This  is  10  miles  thick  and  is 
called  a  Civil  Defense  zone.   Within  it  will 


1.      NAME  OP  STREET House  Number   or   Name. 


2.      Number  of  persons   In  house   .    .    ( Day ) 


(Night) 


3.   If  you  have  a  Shelter,  type  and  location 


4.   If  you  have  no  Shelter,  where  you  take  refuge  during  raids 


»5.   Position  of  :- 
Gas  Main  Tap  
Electric  Main  Switches 
ftater  Main  Tap  


6.   Fire  Appliances  on  the  premises 

Stirrup  Pump  and  Water  

Sand 


7,   Name  and  Address  of  relative  or  person  outside  household  who  will  take 
charge  of  your  affairs  if  you  are  unable  to  do  so  :-  


8.   Should  your  house  be  rendered  uninhabitable,  the  address  to  which  you  have 
arranged  to  go  :- 


9.   RESIDENTS'  NAMES. 


Sex. 
M.or  P. 


Over  or 

under 

16. 


If  sleep 

at 

home. 


Part  of  house 
occupied. 


Remarks. 
( state  of 
Invalid, 
blind,  etc.) 


Photostat  of  the  card  British  air-raid  wardens  fill  out  and  keep  on 
file.    Information  is  turned  over  to  rescue  crews  in  event  of  bombing 
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be  billeted  mobile  columns  of  500  men 
each — roughly  one  column  for  every  100,- 
000  to  150,000  inhabitants  within  the  hole 
of  the  doughnut. 

The  doughnut  surrounding  Birmingham's 
industrial  complex,  for  example,  would 
have  20  to  24  columns.  Made  up  of  rescue, 
ambulance  and  engineer  units,  these  flying 
squadrons  can  be  thrown  in  to  help  in  any 
direction  where  the  static  Civil  Defense 
workers  have  been  overwhelmed. 

Provision  for  Refugees 

While  the  mobile  columns  are  moving 
inward,  refugees  will  be  streaming  out.  Dur- 
ing their  passage  through  the  doughnut 
they  will  be  fed.  clothed  if  necessary,  given 
whatever  first-aid  treatment  may  be  re- 
quired, registered  and  assigned  to  new 
homes  beyond  the  doughnut's  outer  rim. 

During  World  War  II,  the  British  held 
all  their  Civil  Defense  forces  on  the  alert 
to  move  immediately  after  an  air  raid.  In 
atom  war,  there  will  have  to  be  a  waiting 
period  of  perhaps  as  long  as  40  minutes  for 
peripheral  ground  and  air  reconnaissance  to 
establish  where  the  bomb  exploded,  what 
the  areas  of  damage  are,  what  roads  and 
streets  are  likely  to  afford  easiest  access, 
and  what  proportion  of  the  available  force 
will  be  directed  where.  Disposition  of  per- 
sonnel must  be  as  carefully  calculated  as 
that  of  front-line  troops.  Once  they  are  en- 
gaged in  attacking  fire  or  debris  in  one  di- 
rection, there  may  not  be  time  to  shift  them 
elsewhere. 

The  scope  of  any  Civil  Defense  front 
will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  bombs  are  dropped.  If  they  are 
appreciably  off  target,  the  division  control 
room  probably  can  handle  the  incident.  But 
direct  hits  or  near  misses  will  require  a  zone 
command,  at  least,  and  the  region  in  which 
the  zone  is  located  (there  are  10  regions, 
subordinate  to  the  Home  Office  in  peace- 
time civil  life:  their  boundaries  are  identical 
with  the  limits  of  the  military  regions  in 
war)  may  take  over,  or — in  the  event  of  a 
series  of  A-bombs — even  the  London  brass. 

Regardless  of  who  takes  charge,  no  mat- 
ter how  far  down  the  orders  travel,  the  lit- 
tle guy  who  may  be  trapped  in  the  worst  of 
the  devastation  will  not  be  forgotten.  To 
look  out  for  him,  the  British  are  planning 
home-front  commando  units:  daredevils 
who  will  bash  their  way  through  rubbled 
streets  without  too  much  thought  for  radio- 
activity or  other  unpredictable  perils. 

Unfortunately,  the  commando  project's 
concern  for  morale  does  not  entirely  perme- 
ate Britain's  present  Labor  government.  The 
demands  of  the  welfare  state  have  edged 
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Civil  Defense  out  of  consideration  in  the 
fields  of  hospitals  and  medicine,  which  are 
consequently  poorly  prepared  to  handle 
anything  approaching  major  emergency. 

The  governing  party's  antagonism  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  has  likewise  interfered  with 
timely  development  of  Civil  Defense  in  in- 
dustry; although  the  national  government 
subsidizes  75  per  cent  of  all  community 
expenditures  for  Civil  Defense  purposes,  it 
has  been  loath  to  grant  industrialists  income 
tax  exemptions  for  the  sums  they  will  need 
to  spend  on  factory  shelters  and  workers' 
training  in  defense  duties.  Then,  too,  per- 
manent civil  service  ratings  have  been  de- 
nied to  men  who  have  been  full-time  Civil 
Defense  officials  for  more  than  a  decade 
and  who  have  in  many  instances  won  His 
Majesty's  decorations  for  gallantry  in  ac- 
tion. 

Unlike  the  Truman  administration  in 
Washington,  however,  Labor  has  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  leading  and  guiding  the 
local  governments  in  working  out  their 
Civil  Defense  schemes.  It  proceeded  con- 
sistently, beginning  with  creation  of  a  Civil 
Defense  Joint  Planning  Staff  (including  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  Cabinet  ministries) 
under  Major  General  S.  F.  Irwin  in  March 
of  1948,  enacting  a  national  law  in  De- 
cember of  that  year,  and  giving  the  towns 
and  cities  six  months  for  study  before  ap- 
proaching them  to  do  their  share.  And  it 
has  placed  responsibility  for  training  of  the 
Civil  Defense  Corps  in  the  hands  of  the  best- 
informed  man  in  the  Empire  on  the  subject. 

"Mr.  Civil  Defense  of  Great  Britain"  is 
Sir  John  Hodsoll,  a  long-legged,  long- 
headed, baggy-eyed  custodian  of  the  best 
Anglo-Saxon  traditions,  including  the  Order 
of  the  Bath.  His  family  dates  back  to  the 
thirteenth  century  and  boasts  a  crest  be- 
stowed by  Richard  I  "for  services  rendered." 

As  a  young  man,  John  Hodsoll  paid  for 
the  opportunity  to  train  as  an  apprentice  in 
the  railroad  shops.  While  he  was  tinkering 
with  engines,  the  airplane  came  along,  and 
he  learned  to  fly.  Up  he  went  with  the 
Royal  Air  Force  in  World  War  I,  landing  in 
far-off  spots  like  Egypt  and  India. 

Useful  Experience  in  India 

The  need  for  Civil  Defense  in  future  war 
was  plain  at  that  early  date.  The  primitive 
philosophy  of  total  defense  then  was  based 
on  the  idea  that  the  people  would  have  to  be 
herded,  under  strictest  discipline,  to  prevent 
panic.  The  British  model  for  mob  manage- 
ment was  India,  and  Hodsoll  had  experience 
in  India  in  addition  to  being  a  wing  com- 
mander in  the  R.A.F.  Who  was  better 
equipped  to  serve  as  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Air  on  the  Imperial  Defense  Committee? 
Taking  that  post  in  1929,  he  later  moved 
into  the  civil  government,  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  within  the  Home  Office,  to 
boss  the  actual  setting  up  of  Britain's  first 
Civil  Defense  command,  charged  with  beat- 
ing back  Hitler's  blitz. 

Hodsoll  learned  a  valuable  lesson  almost 
immediately:  If  you  keep  the  people  mysti- 
fied, they  tend  to  panic;  but  if  you  explain 
the  situation  clearly,  and  tell  them  what  to 
do,  they  can  be  as  orderly  as  troops.  Of  the 
Civil  Defense  Corps  he  trained,  2,410  died 
in  action  and  2,788  were  decorated  for  gal- 
lantry by  the  king. 

Altogether,  the  Civil  Defense  effort  in 
Britain  was  so  noble  and  effective  that  when 
our  troops  overextended  their  supply  lines 
in  the  first  phase  of  the  invasion  of  North 
Africa,  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
called  Hodsoll  from  England  to  help.  The 
result  was  that  soldiers  were  trained  to  do 
Civil  Defense  work  behind  the  lines. 

After  the  Normandy  invasion,  when  the 
Von  Rundstedt  offensive  threatened  Ant- 
werp in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  Eisenhower 
called  upon  Hodsoll  again.  That  time  a  mo- 
bile column  of  200  men  was  made  up  of 
Civil  Defense  volunteers  and  sent  across  the 
Channel  to  defend  the  docks  on  which  vic- 
tory hung.  Before  its  return  to  England  at 
the  close  of  the  war  in  Europe,  the  column 
was  officially  credited  with  saving  the  lives 
of  1,100  soldiers  and  more  than  6,000  civil- 
ians in   Belgium   and   Holland.    Although 
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rockets  exploded  all  around  it  at  the  rat  i 
100  a  day,  the  column  lost  only  one 
He  was  a  lamplighter  from  Manches 

Hodsoll  was  dubbed  a  knight  for  his  I 
Defense  generalship  in  1944.  The  hcji 
only  brought  him  closer  to  the  men 
women  who  served  under  him.  They  kita 
he  is  Director  General  of  Training  oy, 
responsible  for  that  and  nothing  more,  j| 
the  mail  they  heap  on  his  desk  each  ,j 
concerns  all  phases  of  the  Civil  Defense  b- 
eration.  Sir  John  has  never  been  too  bus'o 
listen  to  anyone's  troubles,  no  matter  ir 
small  or  how  personal,  and  letters  flovji 
from  all  corners  of  the  British  Isles. 

"I  don't  mind  at  all,"  he  says.   "It's  qii 
flattering,  really.   But  it  does  tie  me  dovf 

Solving  a  Domestic  Dilemma 

Small  sympathy  is  accorded  him  on  tt 
perhaps  because  he  talks,  eats,  sleeps  jfl 
reads  Civil  Defense.  Lady  Hodsoll  sp 
she  had  to  take  up  Civil  Defense  in  ordefl 
see  him.  Even  their  two  daughters,  Chi 
lotte  and  Caroline,  seven-year-old  tw.l 
are  honorary  members  of  the  social  clfl 
through  which  Britain's  Civil  Defense  \M 
erans  keep  in  friendly  touch  since  the  \| 
ended. 

If  war  comes  again,  Sir  John  will  ml 
1,500,000  men  and  women  to  defend  ■ 
home  island.  Right  now,  in  addition  to  I 
paid  staff  of  less  than  1,000.  he  has  25,C| 
part-time  volunteers.  A  believer  in  quail 
first,  he  is  concentrating  on  building  a  toil 
core  which  can  be  expanded  rapidly  wfl  ] 
necessary.  If  he  has  100.000  on  the  rolls  I 
the  end  of  1950,  he  will  be  more  than  ecl 
tent;  he  will  be  pleasantly  surprised. 

Recruiting  is  restricted  to  persons  o^l 
thirty,  to  prevent  later  conflict  with  ml 
tary  conscription.  Volunteers  can  take  th 
choice  of  four  categories  of  service:  ttj 
special  constabulary,  to  augment  local  pi 
lice  forces;  the  auxiliary  fire  service,  to  I 
on  call  at  local  firehouses;  the  national  h<  I 
pital  service  reserve,  to  nurse  and  otherwl 
care  for  the  wounded:  and  the  Civil  El 
fense  Corps  proper,  whose  functions  rani 
from  air-raid  warden  duty,  debris  clearan  I 
and  casualty  rescue  to  feeding,  clothing  a. 
billeting  of  the  homeless. 

There  are  three  echelons  of  training, 
the  top  is  the  Sunningdale  staff  colled 
There,  on  what  once  was  the  languorous  ( 
tate  of  a  tobacco  tycoon,  the  plans  of  the  n 
tional  .government  and  the  theories  of  tl 
scientists  are  hammered  into  policies  th 
fit  the  practical  shape  of  affairs  in  the  cou 
ties,  cities  and  towns  of  Britain. 

Head    blacksmith   at   this   idea   anvil 
burly,  blond  Commander  Alvin  N.  Frank 
whom  Hodsoll  assigned  to  Eisenhower 
North  Africa.    In  the  course  of  winning 
Legion  of   Merit   citation   from   Preside 
Truman  for  his  work  on  Eisenhower's  stall 
Franks    became    almost    American    in   h 
knack  of  dramatizing  his  thinking.    Cons 
quently,  local  community  officials  who  ho  j 
final    responsibility    for    Civil    Defense   i 
Britain  don't  have  to  wonder  what  woul 
happen  if  an  A-bomb  fell  on  their  horr 
towns.  They  actually  see  it  at  Sunningdal 
first  as  a  cotton  fluff  of  explosion,  then  « 
concentric  circles  of  fire  and  ruined  street 
drawn  to  scale  on  contour  maps. 

What  difference  would  it  make  if  th 
bomb  burst  at  800  feet  in  the  air  instead  c 
2,000  feet?  A  set  of  circles  tells  the  stor 
Suppose  the  bomb  is  a  distant  miss?  Ther 
are  alternate  circles  for  that.  Models  c 
fire  engines,  ambulances  and  rescue  truck 
mark  the  paths  which  aid  from  outside  mu: 
travel.  The  evacuation  of  refugees  is  pain; 
takingly  worked  out  in  exercises  like  th 
one,  focused  on  Eastleigh,  which  lies  ju: 
north  of  Southampton,  the  port  where  th 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Queen  Mary  dock 

PROBLEM  3 

We  are  at  war. 

You  are  the  divisional  subarea  controllei 
Eastleigh. 

Your  CD  Corps  resources  in  Eastleig 
are  shown  in  Map  4. 

Southampton  has  been  heavily  attackec 

The   police    are   dividing    refugees    int< 
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CHRIS  WARE 

Sir  John  Hodsoll,  who  heads  up  Civil  Defense  in  Great  Britain,  at  home 
with  Lady  Hodsoll  and  their  seven-year-old  twins,  Charlotte  and  Caroline 


iree  main  streams — into  Lymington,  into 

Winchester,  and  into  Eastleigh. 

|  The    refugees   streaming    into    Eastleigh 

•e  estimated  as  10,000,  mostly  on  foot  and 

oving  slowly. 

EQUIREMENT 

Discuss — 

JA)  Assuming  the  equipment  and  sup- 
lies  are  available,  have  you  sufficient 
iccommodation  and  staff  in  Eastleigh  to 
irganize  and  look  after  these  10,000  refu- 
gees for  the  period  of  a  week? 
I  (B)  What  CD  Corps  sections  and  subsec- 
ions  would  you  put  on  the  job? 

That  one  was  easy.  The  next  one  will  give 
ou  a  better  idea  of  the  complexities  of 
-ivil  Defense: 

PROBLEM  4 

You  are  the  officer  in  charge  of  rest  cen- 
ers  in  Eastleigh. 

You  have  14  rest  centers  staffed  by  CD 
^orps — 5  women  and  3  men  at  each  center, 


a  total  of  70  women  and  42  men.  You  are 
to  withdraw  from  Eastleigh. 

Motor  transport  is  being  sent  to  take  you 
and  your  staff  to  Ower  camp,  a  vacated 
military  establishment  7  miles  northwest  of 
Southampton.  Ower  has  accommodation 
for  4,000.  All  necessary  equipment  is  al- 
ready there,  in  charge  of  a  caretaker  staff  of 
6  men  who  are  now  placed  under  your  or- 
ders. 

A  stream  of  3,000  refugees  is  being  led 
to  Ower  camp,  on  foot,  by  the  police.  They 
are  moving  very  slowly. 

You  are  to  be  responsible,  with  your  staff, 
for  organizing  the  camp. 

The  refugees  will  be  staying  there  at 
least  one  week. 

The  police  estimate  that  none  of  the  ref- 
ugees will  reach  the  camp  for  another  4 
hours. 

Your  motor  transport  should  get  you 
there  in  2  hours. 

On  the  way  you  think  out  your  plan  of 
action. 


GEORGE    KONIG 

Brain  center  of  Britain's  Civil  Defense  is  at  Sunningdale  staff  eollege 
where  A-bomb  problems  are  analyzed  in  realistic  detail  on  a  contour  map 


Two  hours,  that  is,  to  decide  how  to  di- 
vide the  responsibility  for  3.000  lives  among 
118  people,  to  survey  and  allocate  housing 
accommodations,  designate  staff  duties  be- 
fore the  refugees  arrive,  have  3,000  cups  of 
hot  tea  or  soup — and  special  food  for  ba- 
bies— ready  to  be  served  when  the  refugees 
arrive,  guide  these  weary  homeless  to  their 
respective  accommodations,  register  their 
names  in  a  card  file,  prepare  a  hot  meal  for 
them  within  an  hour  of  their  arrival,  segre- 
gate the  able-bodied  among  them  for  re- 
lief duties,  assign  direction  of  these  duties 
to  appropriate  staff  members,  and  organize 
a  schedule  for  all  such  work  that  may  be 
required  during  one  week. 

Slowly  evolving  from  these  staff  college 
exercises  and  discussions  is  a  Civil  Defense 
doctrine  which  becomes  public  property  as 
it  forms.  Only  the  simplest  fundamentals  of 
it  have  been  firmly  molded  yet. 

For  example,  an  air-raid  warning  signal 
and  three  types  of  shelters  have  been  de- 
cided upon.  But  exactly  what  the  warning 
will  be  or  how  the  shelter  burden  will  be 
apportioned  among  individual  family  An- 
dersons, large  reinforced  concrete  boxes 
on  the  surface  of  the  streets,  for  public 
refuge,  and  underground  blockhouses  for 
industry,  remain  to  be  determined.  The  de- 
lay is  due  partly  to  the  high  cost  of  shelters 
in  relation  to  Britain's  general  postwar 
austerity,  and  partly  to  the  feeling  among 
Labor  left-wingers  that  the  United  States 
should  foot  the  bill  through  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  leave  British  social  planners  free 
to  spend  their  own  money  for  expansion  of 
the  peacetime  services  of  the  welfare  state. 

While  the  decision  is  pending,  the  tenta- 
tive British  policy  on  shelters  is  to  en- 
courage builders  of  new  factories,  office 
buildings  and  apartment  houses  to  incorpo- 
rate underground  garage  or  storage  space 
which  could  be  used  for  refuge  in  event  of 
war.  This  policy  is  not  being  pushed  vigor- 
ously, however,  nor  is  much  that  is  effective 
being  done  to  implement  the  fondly  ex- 
pressed hope  that  someone  will  be  ingenious 
enough  to  adapt  the  principles  of  the  Ander- 
son shelter  to  a  normal,  peacetime  room  in 
the  average  small  house. 

Sir  John  Hodsoll  does  not  talk  politics. 
But  he  is  plainly  impatient  of  delay.  The 
timetable  for  Civil  Defense  is,  in  his  opin- 
ion, too  short  to  allow  for  unnecessary  wait- 
ing. Absence  of  a  complete,  final  doctrine 
cannot  be  permitted  to  postpone  training  at 
the  second  echelon — the  technical  schools 
at  Falfield  and  Easingwold. 

Regardless  of  the  details,  certain  princi- 
ples hold  true,  and  their  practical  applica- 
tion can  be  taught. 

Better  Protection  Is  Needed 

It  is  obvious,  for  instance,  that  blackout 
curtains  of  the  last  war  will  have  to  be  modi- 
fied because  the  heat  flash  of  the  A-bomb 
is  most  effective  against  dark  colors.  Precau- 
tions against  window  shattering  will  have 
to  be  intensified,  to  minimize  casualties 
from  the  A-bomb  blast  and  to  slow  the 
spread  of  fire.  Home  refuge  rooms  must 
incorporate  the  features  of  the  fortified  An- 
derson or  the  reinforced  concrete  box  shel- 
ter to  stand  up  against  A-bombing. 

The  unhappy  combination  of  atomic  se- 
crecy and  the  Truman  administration's  long 
refusal  to  take  responsibility  for  defense 
against  the  A-bomb  puts  an  embarrassing 
limitation  on  Britain's  practical  training  in 
rescue  of  bomb  casualties.  The  huge  fortune 
that  has  been  spent  on  atomic  experiments 
by  the  American  taxpayer  has  not  produced 
one  concrete  example  of  precisely  how  the 
A-bomb  collapses  given  types  of  structures. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  theoretical  calcula- 
tions, but  nothing  remotely  comparable  to 
the  magnificent  slow-motion  camera  obser- 
vations the  British  made  of  actual  high- 
explosive  bombing  of  bomb  shelters  in 
Regent  Park  at  the  start  of  the  last  war. 

All  the  available  A-bomb  evidence  is  in 
the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  ruins,  which 
were  not  inspected  until  two  months  after 
the  bombs  fell.  It  tells  only  that  the  effect  is 
like  a  powerful  hand,  pushing  downward. 
Nothing  more  illuminating  has  come  from 
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Alamogordo,  Bikini  or  Eniwetok.  The  Brit- 
ish army  did  its  best  to  simulate  an  A- 
bombing  by  pulling  down  a  four-story  brick 
building  at  the  Shoeburyness  proving 
grounds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  but  the 
result  was  inconclusive.  So  the  instructors 
at  Falfield  and  Easingwold  must  content 
themselves  with  teaching  that  an  A-bomb 
will  pile  up  a  lot  more  rubble  than  the  old- 
fashioned  blockbusters.  Which  is  hardly 
news  to  anyone. 

What  the  rescue  crews  need  is  a  predicta- 
ble pattern  of  A-bomb  effects,  to  tell  them 
where  people  may  still  be  alive  even  in 
deep  rubble.  The  high-explosive-bomb  pat- 
terns are  known,  and  a  complete  rescue  sci- 
ence has  grown  around  them.  It  is  taught  in 
its  old  World  War  II  form  because  the  Brit- 
ish expect  that  they,  at  least,  will  see  more 
high-explosive  bombs  than  A-bombs  in  the 
next  war,  and  that  when  A-bombs  do  fall 
they  will  be  mixed  with  high-explosive 
"nuisances"  in  much  the  same  way  as  in- 
cendiaries and  explosives  were  interspersed 
the  last  time. 

Mock-Up  of  a  Bombed  Street 

At  the  Hawkhills,  rescue  is  taught  in  a 
full-scale  village  street — in  fact,  two  inter- 
secting streets — lined  with  typical  British 
two-story  brick  homes,  the  roofs  knocked 
off  and  walls  caved  in  and  bathtubs,  bed- 
steads, broken  chairs,  pans  and  crockery 
strewn  about  in  heaps  of  bricks.  The  govern- 
ment spent  $100,000  to  build  this  faithful 
reproduction  of  a  bombed-out  neighbor- 
hood, not  realizing  that  it  would  break  the 
hearts  of  professional  bricklayers. 

Conscientious  fellows,  these  workmen 
had  given  their  lives  to  building  walls  that 
were  absolutely  plumb.  It  wounded  their 
pride  to  comply  with  Sir  John's  demand  for 
walls  that  bulged.  They  never  did  produce 
as  pronounced  a  sag  as  he  wanted,  and  they 
flatly  refused  to  quit  work  with  the  bricks 
uneven  at  the  top.  To  get  the  effect  he  de- 
sired, Sir  John  had  to  call  out  the  army, 
which  blew  off  corners  of  the  finished  brick- 
work- with  highly  realistic  explosives.  When 
all  the  debris  was  collected,  it  measured  800 
cubic  yards,  which  a  ten-man  maintenance 
crew  now  moves  about  from  day  to  day  just 
to  complicate  things  for  the  student  rescue 
crews. 

The  houses  in  these  ruined  streets  are  so 
designed  that  they  can  be  entered  from  the 
rear,  by  wriggling  through  sewer  pipes  and 
narrow  holes  sawed  in  the  floors  and  walls. 
By  this  devious,  sometimes  almost  suffocat- 
ing route,  live  "casualties"  are  hidden  in  the 
wreckage,  after  being  made  up  in  scrupu- 
lously accurate  mimicry  of  injury.  Hours 
are  spent  in  advance,  painting  ghostly  shock 
on  these  "victims'  "  faces,  inserting  artificial 
glass  in  cuts  abrim  with  fake  blood,  pro- 
truding bogus  bones  from  sickening  holes  in 
"broken"  legs,  attaching  handmade  "skin" 
in  ghastly  yellow  flaps  to  simulate  burn 
blisters,  and  supplying  the  worst  "cases" 
with  capsules  of  red  powder  to  be  dissolved 
in  the  mouth  and  drooled  artfully  at  the 
psychological  moment. 

Intended  to  accustom  rescue  workers  to 
proximity  with  horror,  these  ghoulish  prepa- 
rations occasionally  backfire  when  a  begin- 
ner among  the  "victims"  gets  a  look  at  his 
own  "wounds"  and  faints  dead  away.  One 
such  swoon  is  usually  enough,  and  the  "cas- 
ualty" is  then  ready  to  moan,  scream  or 
play  unconscious — to  fit  his  assigned  role — 
until  rescue  comes. 

The  first  rescue  crew  I  saw  in  action 
struck  me  as  a  slothful,  inhuman  lot.  Moans 
and  screams  were  rising  from  three  direc- 
tions, and  a  bathtub  teetered  on  the  edge  of 
a  broken  floor  above  the  spot  where  one 
body  could  be  seen  outstretched,  when  the 
crew  van  rumbled  to  a  stop  beside  the 
house.  But  the  leader  lined  his  seven  men 
along  the  curb  and  methodically  set  them  to 
taking  out  their  equipment — including  a 
teapot  and  seven  cups — as  though  he  were 
staging  a  show  in  an  exhibition  hall. 

"What's  the  trouble,  old  boy?"  the  leader 
asked  the  air-raid  warden,  shouting  to  make 
himself  heard  above  the  anguished  shrieks. 

"Four  blokes  in  there.  1  think,"  the  war- 
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AL    TARTER 

Map  indicates  approximate  way  in  which  Civil  Defense 
now  taking  shape  in  the  U.S.  will  he  organized.  Small 
circles  around  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia,  used 
here  as  examples,  are  five  miles  in  radius,  distance 
estimated  hy  Washington  as  prohahle  extent  of  dam- 
age resulting  from  A-homhing  of  those  metropolises. 
Towns  and  cities  within  specified  50-  to  60-mile  area 


surrounding  these  circles  (marked  off  in  red  for  New 
York,  hlack  for  Philadelphia)  will  be  called  on  to  help 
victims  at  points  of  attack.  Their  assignments  are 
shown  hy  directions  of  arrows.  Note  that  some  of  the 
towns  in  the  overlapping  red  and  black  areas  have 
two  responsibilities.  In  actual  practice,  nation  will 
probably  be  divided  into  eight  Civil  Defense  regions 


iicn  said,  pointing  out  where  he  thought 
they  were 

By  this  time,  one  crewman  had  climbed 
a  wall  and  reached  the  visible  casualty.  He 
called  for  a  stretcher.  It  was  passed  to  him 
on  an  overhead  sling.  But  the  rest  of  the 
men  seemed  to  be  wandering  aimlessly 
about,  leisurely  calling  down  into  the  rub- 
ble. 

"Where  are  you?" 

"Can  you  hear  me?" 

"Are  you  alone?" 

"Can  you  move  this  way?" 

"Don't  worry  now,  help's  coming." 

It  was  all  very  inane,  even  cruel,  from 
my  point  of  view,  until  they  suddenly 
started  to  tunnel.  Although  moving  as 
slowly  and  deliberately  as  before,  passing 


fragments  of  brick  and  other  debris  hand 
to  hand  and  piling  it  at  one  side,  they 
reached  the  bomb  victims  in  surprisingly 
few  minutes.  Their  apparent  dawdling  was 
now  revealed  as  the  research  phase  of  the 
rescue  science. 

They  had  begun  with  the  knowledge  that 
a  high-explosive  blast  first  weakens  walls  by 
hammering  the  air,  then  pulls  them  outward 
toward  the  point  of  explosion.  They  had 
studied  the  walls  which  remained  standing, 
and  had  seen  that  the  fallen  masonry  had 
been  the  anchor  for  one  end  of  the  floor 
joists.  At  the  other  end  the  joists  were  still 
anchored  in  the  opposite  wall,  which  was 
acting  as  a  hinge  to  hold  that  end  of  the 
floor  up.  The  loose  end  of  the  floor  had 
dropped    to    the    floor    below,    forming    a 


lean-to  with  space  enough  behind  it  for  an 
entire  family. 

If  the  bomb  had  burst  at  a  90-degree  an- 
gle from  the  spot  assigned  to  it  for  this 
paiticular  rescue,  the  floor  would  have  col- 
lapsed in  the  middle,  forming  lean-tos 
against  both  walls  where  the  joists  were  an- 
chored, or  it  would  have  torn  loose  and 
dropped  like  a  pancake  until  tables  and 
chairs  on  the  ground  floor  stopped  it. 

When  you  understand  that,  half  the  res- 
cue job  is  uone.  The  easy  half. 

The  tougher  half  of  the  job  is  almost  en- 
tirely psychological.  Any  person  of  average 
strength  can  cope  with  the  physical  prob- 
lems of  rescue.  But  the  emotional  hazards 
are  strenuous.  Only  by  actually  crawling 
through    a    hole    twelve    inches    wide    and 


eighteen  inches  high — the  minimum  spa 
through  which  one  average  human  can  dn 
another — -is  it  possible  to  believe  it  can 
done.  Claustrophobia,  the  fear  of  beii 
trapped,  can  stop  a  man  from  even  attemf 
ing  the  passage. 

Repeated  experience  alone  can  break  til 
spell.  That's  why  Civil  Defense  trainii 
takes  time. 

At  the  Hawkhills,  every  candidate  for 
rescue  squad  must  negotiate,  in  complt 
darkness  except  for  the  beam  from  his  am 
electric  lantern,  a  rabbit  warren  of  eig 
cubicles,  each  of  which  embodies  a  pa 
ticular  problem:  brick  walls  to  be  pen 
trated,  metal  pipes  to  be  cut,  sections  > 
floor  to  be  sawed  out  from  below  witho 
harm  to  the  "casualty"  above. 

Inept  Pupil  Flunks  a  Test 

To  an  untrained  eye  outside,  entry  ini 
this  cramped  space  seems  utterly  out  of  tf 
question.  I  crawled  halfway  into  the  fir 
opening,  tried  to  sit  up  according  to  instrui 
tions,  banged  my  head,  skinned  my  knucl 
les,  and  backed  out  feet  first — out  and  dowj 
to  the  foot  of  the  class. 

After   taking   a    few   deep   breaths   an  V 
brushing   the    grime    from    my    denims,  i 
pointed  out  to  the  ordinarily  patient   la 
Methodist  preacher  who  had  charge  of  th 
torture  chamber  that  if  1  once  had  got  insid 
I  had  only  one  week  left  in  which  to  find  m 
way  back.   His  reaction  was  not  entirely  re 
spectful.    And  when  the  class  got  aroun   i 
to  fighting   fire  set  by  a   real  magnesiur 
bomb,  he  put  me  across  the  road  from  th 
excitement.   Consequently,  I  never  qualifiei 
for  the  practice  lectures  which  might  hav 
made  me  a  full-fledged  Civil  Defense  in 
structor. 

Seven  hundred  and  thirty  men  have  beei  I 
graduated  from  the  Hawkhills  and  the  Fal  ] 
field  school  in  the  last  year.  They,  in  turn  j 
have  taught  1,985  volunteers  in  night  classe  j 
in  their  home  towns.  Measured  against  th« 
1,500,000  Civil  Defense  workers  who  wil  I 
be  needed  in  wartime,  this  in-training  corp: 
is  a  mere  flyspeck. 

What  the  British  have  today,  then,  is  a  pi  I 
lot  plant  laboratory.  The  official  opinion  a 
the  moment  is  that  they  cannot  afford  more  j 
Unofficially,  they  hope   that  in  preparing] 
our  own   Civil   Defense   we   will  be   fore' 
sighted   enough   to   mass-produce   shelters 
prefabricated  huts  for  refugees,  radiatiori 
measuring  devices,  masks  and  other  device;  j 
for   atomic   decontamination   squads,   fire] 
fighting  equipment  and  medical  supplies  orl 
a  scale  that  will  enable  us  to  distribute  them  I 
to  our  Allies  at  low  cost  or  on  a  lend-lease  I 
basis  as  was  done  with  arms  in  the  last  war.  J 
At  their  end  of  the  swap,  the  British  are; 
prepared  to  share  their  know-how  in  home- 
front  defense,  throw  open  the  Sunningdale 
staff  college  to  us  and  to  Western  Europe, 
and    thus    to    integrate    Civil    Defense    as 
an  autonomous  "fourth  arm"  of  Western 
Union. 

Whether  Civil  Defense  ever  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Marshall  Plan  is  a  strategic  1 
question  that  has  not  been  raised  publicly 
in  this  country.  It  can  be  faced  squarely 
only  in  relation  to  Britain's  general  attitude! 
toward  strengthening  Western  Union.  But 
the  British  offer  to  put  their  Civil  Defense 
staff  college  at  our  disposal  has  been  ac- 
cepted on  what  might  be  termed  a  scholar- 
ship  basis.  Eric  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
studied  the  British  school  in  great  detail 
has  been  appointed  by  Civil  Mobilization 
Director  Larsen  to  take  charge  of  Civil  De- 
fense training  in  the  United  States. 

Although  Truman's  program  for  Civil 
Defense  will  be  buried  in  hush-hush  at  least 
until  the  governors  of  the  states  are  ap- 
proached within  a  few  weeks.  Biddle's  ac- 
tions make  it  clear  that  the  British  pattern 
will  be  emulated  as  far  as  possible. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  the  set- 
ting up  this  summer  of  practical  A-bomb 
attack  problems  in  three  large  American 
cities — Washington,  D.  C.„  Seattle  and  Chi- 
cago. In  each  case,  local  officials  of  the  city 
and  surrounding  area  were  confronted  with 
an  imaginary  bomb  which  they  were  told  to 
suppose  had  damaged  a  roughly  circular 
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irea  five  miles  in  radius.  Three  rings  of 
uin  were  postulated:  (1)  total  destruction 
md  death  in  the  innermost  half  mile,  (2) 
55  per  cent  destruction  and  30  per  cent 
atalities  out  to  1.2  miles  from  the  center, 
ind  (3)  30  per  cent  destruction  and  injury, 
mostly  from  fire  and  burns,  over  the  re- 
naming space. 

From  those  known  factors,  the  three 
cities  were  asked  to  calculate  how  they 
"would  handle  with  what  remained  of  their 
lormal  facilities  the  holocaust  of  fire,  in- 
ury,  death  and  the  bewildered  flight  of 
•efugces,  and  how  they  would  draw  upon 
neighboring  towns  and  cities  within  a  radius 
i)  to  60  miles. 

All  the  fundamental  data  for  coping  with 
toiese  mock  attacks  was  already  in  the  hands 
of  Larsen's  staff.  But  the  pretense  was 
maintained  that  the  solution  was  worked  up 
independently  by  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Seattle  and  Chicago,  even  though  the  time 
allowed  for  solving  the  attack  problem  was 
transparently  too  short  for  those  cities  to 
have  done  it  on  their  own.  The  Truman  ad- 
ministration, still  backing  into  Civil  De- 
fense, was  unwilling  to  admit  that  it  could 
have  offered  these  cities— and  all  cities — 
Iguidance  and  assurance  long  before. 

Neither  Washington  nor  Seattle  nor  Chi- 
cago knew  for  sure  what  help  it  could  ex- 
pect from  the  federal  government,  although 
it  was  broadly  hinted  that  each  state  would 
get  along  with  one  motorized  radiation 
detection  unit  and  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  stock  and  maintain  large  re- 
serve stores  of  blood  plasma,  medicines  and 
hospital  supplies  in  each  of  eight  regions  of 
the  country. 

On  Larsen's  calendar,  January,  1951,  is 
marked  as  the  date  when  a  definite  federal 
plan  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  de- 
bate. Many  of  the  exact  provisions  have 
not  yet  been  worked  out.  But  its  dominant 
philosophy  undoubtedly  will  follow  the 
British  principle  of  independent  civilian 
control  at  all  levels,  with  local  responsibility 
for  local  organization,  various  units  being 
attached  to  the  appropriate  peacetime  city 
and  county  government  offices. 

In  the  beginning,  major  attention  will 
have  to  be  paid  to  the  108  cities  of  more 
than  100,000  population.  After  that,  plan- 
ning will  be  done  for  cities  of  50,000  and 
over.  Until  the  price  of  A-bombs  drops 
considerably,  cities  with  fewer  than  50,000 
people  won't  be  worth  aiming  at.  But  they 
will  have  to  plan  defenses  just  the  same— to 
help  neighboring  cities  that  may  be  unlucky 
enough  to  be  rated  as  targets. 

Problems  That  Lie  Ahead 

Even  if  Larsen  and  Biddle  manage  to 
escape  delays  that  may  be  born  of  resent- 
ment against  Truman's  casual  treatment  of 
Civil  Defense  up  to  now,  it  still  will  be  at 
least  two  and  a  half  years  before  simpli- 
fied training  manuals  are  ready  for  the  14,- 
000.000  to  16.000,000  volunteers  Larsen 
estimates  will  be  recruited  eventually.  In 
the  meantime,  citizens  throughout  the  coun- 
try can  be  thinking  about  the  local  respon- 
sibility which  Civil  Defense  will  place  upon 
them. 

First,  and  most  urgent,  is  the  responsi- 
bility for  deciding  our  form  of  government. 
The  demands  of  Civil  Defense  in  World 
War  11  played  a  part  in  creating  the  welfare 
state  in  England.  Hospital  service  there 
was  nationalized  to  meet  the  emergency 
after  traditional  local  resources  failed  to 
cope  with  it.  Regional  stockpiling  of  medi- 
cal supplies  by  our  own  federal  government 
could  be  a  step  in  the  same  direction.  Do 
you  want  to  take  that  step?  If  not,  what  al- 
ternate means  can  you  help  devise?  Co- 
operative buying  by  groups  of  hospitals, 
perhaps,  or  by  local  and  state  governments 
embraced  by  the  proposed  new  Civil  De- 
fense regions?  Ask  your  Congressional  can- 
didates before  you  decide  whom  to  vote  for 
this  fall. 

Wherever  the  Civil  Defense  law  threatens 
to  enlarge  federal  control  over  human 
needs,  ask  yourself  and  your  friends  and 
neighbors  whether  it  would  be  better  to  try 
some  other  avenue. 

Collier's  for  August  5,  1950 


There  is  more  time  to  tackle  the  lesser 
issues.  Some  of  them  cannot  be  approached 
intelligently  until  you  know  what  role  your 
town  will  play  in  relation  to  particular  A- 
bomb  target  cities.  But  the  sooner  you  get 
after  as  many  as  you  can,  the  safer  you  will 
be. 

Traffic,  for  instance.  What  is  your  town 
doing  about  parking?  Congested  streets  are 
one  of  the  worst  hazards  you  will  have  to 
deal  with  in  an  A-bombing. 

Ask  your  town  council  about  the  fire 
hydrants.  They'll  be  snapped  off  if  an  A- 
bomb  falls,  wasting  precious  water  just 
when  it's  needed  most.  Would  it  be  better 
to  bury  them  beneath  the  street,  a  few  each 
year  to  cut  the  expense  of  change? 

Are  your  water,  gas  and  electric  power 
mains  so  compartmentalized  that  part  of 
town  can  be  cut  off  without  affecting  the 
rest?  Where  are  the  maps  of  these  systems 
kept?  How  many  copies  are  there,  and  how 
are  they  distributed?  If  a  bomb  hit  City 
Hall,  would  they  all  be  buried  together  in 
the  mayor's  safe? 

What  about  your  hospitals,  firehouses 
and  police  stations?  Have  you  places  on 
the  edge  of  town  to  move  them  into  if 
necessary?  Are  new  ones  being  located 
with  gradual  dispersion  on  a  permanent 
footing  in  mind?  Are  they  being  built  to 
withstand  the  power  of  an  A-bomb  blast, 
and  to  absorb  gamma  radiation  safely?  Re- 
member, it's  cheaper  to  install  innovations 
in  original  construction  than  to  add,  repair 
or  rebuild  later. 

Do  your  fire  and  police  departments 
work  closely  with  the  departments  of 
nearby  towns?  Can  they,  and  do  they  know 
how  to,  use  one  another's  equipment''  Do 
state  laws  block  their  co-operation  in  any 
way? 


If  you  are  a  stockholder  in,  or  an  officer 
of,  an  industrial  company,  use  your  influ- 
ence to  build  new  factories  near  towns  of 
10,000  or  less  population.  By  all  means 
don't  put  anything  new  within  15  miles  of 
a  congested  center. 

Have  you  taken  the  Red  Cross  course  in 
first  aid?  Could  you  treat  a  serious  burn  if 
no  one  else  were  around  to  do  it? 

Does  your  town  have  a  central  registry 
of  all  its  physicians  and  nurses,  with  their 
home  addresses  and  telephone  numbers? 

Do  your  blood  banks  work  together  on 
a  friendly  plane,  or  are  they  snarled  in  petty 
jealousies? 

What  about  your  government  depart- 
ments? Do  they  bicker  over  who  does  what 
in  an  emergency?  Would  a  clear-cut  plan 
for  disaster  help? 

Police  Have  Decisive  Role 

Because  of  their  responsibility  to  main- 
tain order,  police  departments  will  play  a 
decisive  role  in  whatever  is  done  after  an 
A-bomb  raid.  Is  yours  accustomed  to  work- 
ing with  civilian  volunteers  on  a  basis  of 
smooth  understanding?  If  not,  are  there 
precinct  or  ward  groups  which  could  now 
begin  to  establish  more  friendly  relation- 
ships? 

Lastly,  and  most  important,  keep  asking 
about  shelters.  Ask  your  congressman.  Ask 
the  mayor.  Ask  the  town  council.  Ask  the 
editor  of  your  local  newspaper.  If  some- 
thing akin  to  the  British  Andersons  or  con- 
crete box  shelters  are  not  in  the  works  by 
next  year,  and  the  reasons  you  are  given 
sound  sensible,  ask  what  buildings  in  town 
are  safest.  Check  the  answers  against  your 
own  intelligence,  remembering  that  rein- 
forced concrete  is  strongest,  steel-framed 
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construction  is  next,  and  a  strong  basement 
or  underground  garage  in  buildings  of  these 
types  is  best  of  all. 

Don't  let  anyone  put  you  off  on  the 
grounds  that  this  is  secret  information.  The 
specifications  are  known,  and  the  Army  is 
giving  them  to  industrialists  who  want  to 
qualify  for  war  contracts.  Every  three 
inches  of  concrete  between  you  and  an  A- 
bomb  explosion  will  reduce  the  intensity 
of  gamma  radiation  by  50  per  cent.  A  to- 
tal thickness  of  32  inches  of  reinforced  con- 
crete weighing  150  pounds  to  the  cubic  fool 
will  protect  you  completely  at  a  distance  of 
1 ,000  feet,  20  inches  will  do  at  2,000  feet, 
14  inches  is  enough  at  3,000  feet,  seven 
inches  is  safe  at  4,000  feet  and  nothing  at  all 
is  required  5,000  feet  away.  All  of  these 
measurements  are  for  complete  protection. 
You  may  get  sick  for  a  few  days  with  less 
than  that,  but  you  don't  need  that  much  to 
live. 

You  won't  get  anywhere  if  you're  hysteri- 
cal. There's  no  reason  to  be  panicky.  Peo- 
ple who  happened  to  be  in  the  lower  floors 
of  reinforced  concrete  buildings  almost  di- 
rectly under'  the  bomb  in  Hiroshima  are 
alive  and  well  today.  With  shelter  at  hand, 
all  you  need  is  a  warning  of  enemy  ap- 
proach. 

Although  it  is  not  now  manned  except 
for  occasional  tests,  we  have  the  beginnings 
of  a  warning  system,  with  volunteer  air- 
plane spotters  to  augment  a  radar  screen. 
In  a  war-game  exercise  last  year,  these 
spotters  performed  at  1,200  observation 
posts.  By  1952,  the  system  will  be  strung 
across  25  states,  with  160,000  men  at  8,000 
posts  eight  miles  apart.  If  we  build  Civil 
Defense  solidly  behind  it  in  the  meanwhile, 
the  Russians  may  decide  that  attacking  us 
just  isn't  a  good  bet.  the  end 
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Diagram  of  shelter  shows  ordinary  small  house  can  be  adapted  for  protection 
against  A-bomb   effects  by  building  a   reinforced   concrete   room   inside   cellar 
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They9re  Gonna  Lihe  Big  Luke 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  21 


big  slugger  moved  up  to  the  Indies  from 
San  Diego  for  a  few  season-end  games.  Red 
Sox  second  baseman  Bobby  Doerr  was 
lucky— or  unlucky — enough  to  put  a  glove 
on  one  of  Luke's  larrups.  The  force  of  the 
blow  spun  Doerr  around  like  a  top.  When 
Bobby  finally  recovered  the  ball  he  had 
knocked  down,  Easter  was  on  first  base. 

Before  he  came  up  to  Cleveland  last  sea- 
son, Luke  made  history  out  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  the  80  games  he  played  for  San 
Diego.  In  one  of  the  greatest  slugging 
sprees  on  record  out  there,  Easter  slammed 
99  hits,  25  of  which  were  home  runs.  He 
drove  in  92  runs,  better  than  one  per  game, 
and  wound  up  with  a  rousing  .363  batting 
average.  And  all  this  was  accomplished 
on  an  injured  right  knee,  the  aftermath  of 
a  first-base  collision  with  Larry  Doby  in  a 
preseason  exhibition  game  against  the  In- 
dians at  San  Diego. 

But  from  the  business-office  standpoint, 
Easter's  greatest  statistics  in  1949  had  dol- 
lar signs  before  them.  The  previous  season 
San  Diego  trailed  in  road  attendance 
among  all  eight  Pacific  Coast  League  clubs. 
Last  year,  even  though  Easter  was  with 
them  for  only  half  the  season,  the  Padres 
led  the  loop  by  drawing  a  total  of  572,915 
fans  on  the  road.  Another  493,780  flocked 
to  their  home  games,  mainly  to  see  the 
individual  who  since  has  been  labeled  "the 
greatest  drawing  card  in  Pacific  Coast 
League  history." 

A  pretty  impressive  record? 

Well,  certainly  it  wasn't  a  bad  record  for 
a  fellow  who  never  played  much  baseball 
before  1946. 

The  Easter  story  begins  back  on  the 
south  side  of  St.  Louis.  There  is  some 
disagreement  as  to  the  year  of  its  start.  Luke 
lists  his  age  in  the  baseball  record  books  as 
twenty-eight  (born  August  4,  1921).  How- 
ever, in  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  in  St. 
Louis  the  only  registration  within  a  three- 
year  range  of  that  date  is  "a  male  child 
born  to  the  Easters  (col.)  July  5,  1918.''  If 
he's  fudging  on  his  age,  though,  it's  not  an 
uncommon  trick  in  the  big  leagues  where 
everyone  tries  to  stay  young  forever. 

School  and  Sandlot  Days 

At  any  rate,  Luke  was  born  into  a  needy 
family  which  eventually  numbered  four 
boys  and  two  girls.  It  was  Mrs.  Easter, 
now  dead,  who  named  the  future  big- 
leaguer  Luscious. 

"It  was  the  only  mistake  my  mother  ever 
made,"  Luke  sadly  recalls  today.  "She 
should  have  called  me  Luke." 

Luke  quit  school  after  the  eighth  grade 
and  held  a  series  of  jobs,  starting  as  a  shoe- 
shine  boy  and  ending  up  as  a  laborer.  For 
recreation  he  played  sandlot  ball.  Then 
he  was  drafted  into  the  Army  during  the 
war.  After  18  months'  service,  during 
which  time  he  played  no  baseball  at  all, 
Easter  was  honorably  discharged  and  re- 
turned home.  It  was  then  that  he  took  up 
Softball  as  a  recreational  pastime. 

At  one  of  these  softball  games  early  in 
the  spring  of  1946,  Luke  belted  a  pair  of 
long  homers.  In  the  stands  that  day  was 
Quincy  Smith,  a  St.  Louis  boy  who  was 
then  an  outfielder  with  the  Cincinnati  Cres- 
cents, a  Negro  baseball  team. 

A  few  days  later  Smith  dropped  into  the 
Chicago  office  of  Abe  Saperstein.  the  famed 
owner  of  the  Harlem  Globetrotters  basket- 
ball team  and  who  at  the  time  also  owned 
the  Crescents. 

"We  need  a  couple  of  additional  hitters 
for  the  club  this  summer,"  Abe  told  Smith. 
"Do  you  know  any  prospects?" 

"I  saw  a  big  guy  hit  a  softball  about  nine 
miles  in  St  Louis  the  other  day,"  Smith 
replied.     "Fellow  by  the  name  of  Easter." 

Saperstcin's  need  for  players  was  so  great 
that  he  didn't  wait  for  an  additional  recom- 
mendation. Abe  contacted  Luke  and  in- 
vited him  down  to  the  Crescents'  training 


camp  at  New  Orleans.  Easter  swatted  the 
ball  convincingly  enough  in  training  to  earn 
a  spot  at  first  base  (his  old  softball  position) 
at  $325  per  month. 

The  Crescents  belonged  to  no  league,  but 
barnstormed  the  country  playing  all  comers 
wherever  a  booking  could  be  obtained.  The 
team  played  practically  every  night,  making 
long  jumps  in  an  old  bus  which  the  players 
took  turns  driving.  Luke  served  with  the 
rest  as  "bussie"  (the  traditional  baseball 
nickname  for  bus  drivers)  and  paced  the 
team's  attack  with  his  big  bat.  No  records 
were  kept  by  the  Crescents,  but  the  wallop- 
ing first  sacker  remembers  he  "hit  a  lotta 
homers." 

The  following  winter  Saperstein  took  the 
Crescents  to  Hawaii  for  an  exhibition  series. 
In  19  games  at  the  Honolulu  park  where 
many  big-leaguers,  including  Joe  DiMaggio, 
played  service  ball  during  the  war,  Easter 


over  the  previous  campaign.  One  of  his 
circuit  clouts  in  1948  was  notable  because 
it  moved  the  slugger  into  the  circle  of  the 
select  few  who  have  poled  balls  into  the 
center-field  bleachers  at  the  Polo  Grounds 
in  New  York.  Playing  in  a  league  tilt 
against  the  New  York  Cubans,  Luke  cut 
loose  with  a  Paul  Bunyan  blast  which  put 
the  ball  12  rows  up  in  these  stands,  the  first 
row  of  which  lies  more  than  460  feet  from 
the  plate. 

Between  the  1947  and  1948  seasons,  Dan 
Cupid  threw  an  inside  curve  to  Luke  and  he 
fell  in  love.  In  February  he  married  Mil- 
dred Bethune.  of  Pittsburgh,  and  they 
honeymooned  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  where 
the  new  bridegroom  played  ball  that  winter. 
Big  Luke  also  learned  to  speak  Spanish  at 
that  time.  "Had  to,"  he  says  now,  "  'cause 
even  the  umpires  call  'em  in  Spanish,  way 
down  there."     That  linguistic  talent  came 
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"Oh  dear,  1  don* I  suppose  anybody  here 
has  a  tube  of  Cadmium  Yellow  Deei 


BARNEY    TOBEY 


walloped  12  home  runs.  Many  of  these 
drives  exceeded  in  distance  those  hit  by 
major-league  stars.  Meantime,  the  St. 
Louis  boy's  fielding,  which  was  really 
ragged  when  he  joined  the  squad,  improved 
under  the  skillful  tutelage  of  Winfield 
Welch,  the  Crescents'  baseball-wise  man- 
ager. 

In  the  spring  of  1947,  Easter's  contract 
was  bought  up  by  the  Homestead  Grays, 
then  playing  in  the  Negro  National  League. 
The  huge  first  baseman,  who  was  paid  $700 
per  month  with  the  Pennsylvania  club  that 
season,  cracked  10  home  runs  and  batted 
.300  in  60  league  games.  No  official  records 
were  kept  of  the  100  or  more  engagements 
the  Grays  played  with  independent  outfits 
that  summer,  but  unofficially  Luke  was 
credited  with  a  season's  total  of  43  homers 
and  a  .382  percentage  at  the  plate. 

In  1948,  Easter's  batting  average  in 
league  play  was  a  fat  .361  and  he  hit  13 
four-baggers.  In  the  remaining  games,  the 
Grays  say  he  boosted  his  homer  output  to 
58  and  his  average  to  .416,  more  than 
justifying  a   $100-per-month  pay  increase 


in  handy  last  season  in  San  Diego  when 
he  served  as  interpreter  for  Orestes  Minoso, 
a  non-English-speaking  outfielder  imported 
from  Cuba. 

After  the  1948  campaign  with  the  Grays, 
Luke  played  ball  in  Puerto  Rico  with  a 
team  at  Mayagiiez.  The  club  was  managed 
by  Artie  Wilson,  the  player  over  whom  the 
Yankees  and  Indians  had  a  dispute.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  Cleveland  first  signed  Wil- 
son when  Bill  Vecck,  then  the  Tribe's  head- 
man, flew  to  the  Caribbean  to  land  the 
Negro  player.  However,  the  baseball  com- 
missioner subsequently  ruled  that  the  Yanks 
had  a  prior  claim  to  Wilson  and  the  Indians 
lost  him.  On  the  same  trip,  however,  Veeck 
made  arrangements  to  sign  Easter,  poten- 
tially a  far  greater  star  than  Wilson. 

"It  happened  this  way,"  Veeck  recalls. 
"Abe  Saperstein,  who  has  known  or  hired 
every  outstanding  Negro  athlete  for  the 
past  20  years,  has  been  a  close  friend  of 
mine  for  about  the  same  period.  Ever  since 
Easter  made  good  with  the  Crescents,  Abe 
had  been  writing  and  speaking  to  me  about 
him.    I  saw  Luke  play  for  the  first  time  in 


the  East-West  All-Star  Negro  game  in  CL 
cago  back  in  1948.  He  clouted  a  coui 
that  day  that  are  still  going. 

"Just  before  I  took  off  to  sign  Wilson 
happened  to  be  talking  to  Abe  on  the  pho 
'Don't  forget  to  take  another  look 
Easter,'  were  his  parting  words  to  me.  Af 
completing  the  deal  with  Wilson  in  Pue 
Rico,  I  asked  to  see  Luke.  Since  he  was  < 
of  town  that  day  and  I  was  due  back  ' 
Cleveland,  I  left  word  for  our  scout  on  i 
islands  to  start  preliminary  negotiatic 
with  the  big  fellow  on  his  return. 

"Well,  you  know  the  rest.    We  lost 
son.    So  I  got  on  the  phone  right  away 
had  our  man  sew  Easter  up." 

To  San  Diego  for  Seasoning 

Luke  was  signed  for  a  bonus  estimatl 
to  be  about  $15,000  after  Cleveland  boug  j 
his  contract  from  the  Grays,  and  the  m 
Indian  clubber  was  ordered  to  report  f 
seasoning  to  San  Diego,  a  team  with  whii 
the  Tribe  has  a  working  agreement. 

Not  all  of  the  Cleveland  brain  trust  w 
at  first  as  confident  of  Luke's  success 
Veeck.  General  Manager  Hank  Greenbe 
and  West  Coast  scout  Hollis  Thurston,  f 
two,  were  somewhat  skeptical  of  the  ne> 
comer's  hitting  ability  as  they  drove  out 
Ontario,  California,  the  day  the  Padr 
opened  training  there  in  1949. 

"As  we  walked  across  the  diamond  th. 
morning,"  Thurston  recollects,  "Easter  w;; 
moving  up  to  the  plate  for  his  first  practic 
cuts  as  a  Padre.  He  swung  on  the  first  ba 
pitched  to  him  and  it  traveled  at  least  45 
feet.  It  was  the  longest  drive  I  had  evc^ 
seen  at  that  park.  Hank  looked  at  me  ar' 
didn't  say  a  thing.    He  just  grinned." 

Greenberg  knew  then  that  Easter  ha 
it.  At  least,  Hank  recently  reminded  Le 
Durocher  of  that  fact.  The  Lip,  who  coi 
fidently  boasted  "Easter  can  be  pitched  to 
when  his  Giants  and  the  Indians  hooked  u 
for  a  series  of  spring  exhibition  games  earl 
last  April,  finally  admitted  at  the  end  of  th 
tour  that  Luke  was  a  great  hitter. 

"Anyone  can  see  he's  a  hitter  now, 
Greenberg  needled  the  Giants'  boss.  "Whs 
counts  is  spotting  'em  early.  I  knew  Luk 
had  it  after  watching  him  the  first  time  h 
batted." 

When  the  Padres  returned  from  Ontario 
in  the  spring  of  1949,  club  owner  Bill  Star1 
felt  it  was  necessary  to  sit  down  with  Easte' 
and  try  to  orient  him  to  the  problems  th, 
slugger  might  have  to  face.  Luke  listenei 
respectfully  while  Starr  outlined  racia 
difficulties  on  the  Coast,  and  made  som> 
helpful  suggestions  as  to  how  Easter  coul< 
best  ingratiate  himself  with  fans  and  play 
ers. 

"But,  Mr.  Starr,  when  Big  Luke  hits  tha 
ball,"  Easter  interrupted,  lapsing  into  th< 
third  person  as  he  sometimes  does  in  con 
versation,  "everybody  likes  him!" 

"Truer  words  were  never  spoken,"  Stan 
admitted  later.  "Luke  became  the  mos 
popular  player  on  the  coast.  He's  ths 
greatest  hitter  I've  ever  seen,  and  I  don' 
exclude  Ted  Williams,  another  pretty  gooc 
man  at  the  plate,  who  got  his  start  in  Sax 
Diego." 

Soon  after  the  1949  season  began.  Stan 
ordered  special  batting-practice  exhibition; 
before  all  games,  with  Easter  as  the  sole 
star.  Owners  of  other  P.C.L.  parks  took  tc 
opening  their  gates — and  their  concession 
stands — early  so  fans  could  flock  in  to  see 
the  big  first  baseman  pump  ball  after  ball 
into  the  stands.  To  give  these  demonstra-l 
tions  a  fitting  climax,  the  batting  practice! 


Next  Week- 
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In  would  throw  perhaps  a  half-dozen 
lg.  nt  rocket  balls  to  Luke.  These  rabbit 
a  would  jump  off  the  bat  and  go  streak- 
Dr  ompletely  out  of  the  park  while  the 
nd  roared. 

;ch  exhibitions  were  small  comfort,  of 
*i>e.  to  rival  pitchers  warming  up  on  the 
jj lines.  But  it  was  Red  Lynn,  a  right- 
,a  ed  hurler  with  the  Los  Angeles  Angels, 
f  suffered  the  supreme  humiliation  from 
Er'g  hat.  Leading  the  Padres  in  the  last 
l.e  seventh  inning  of  a  game  a  year  ago 
L\pril  in  San  Diego,  Lynn  had  the  mis- 
L.ne  to  serve  up  a  pitch  which  Luke's 
It  n  eyes  found  exactly  right.  The  husky 
jkder  rifled  the  ball  over  the  right-center- 
■  fence  onto  palm-tree-lined  Pacific 
■way.  That  450-foot  wallop  turned  out 
I  a  game-winning  homer.  After  shower- 
L.nd  dressing,  Red  walked  out  to  Pacific 
Iiway,  where  he  had  parked  his  car. 
lically  enough,  the  ball  Easter  hit  had 
lined  a  side  window  in  Red's  car  and 
■  resting  amid  a  pile  of  splintered  glass 
I  he  front  seat. 

Brother  indication  of  Luke's  power  at 
■plate  showed  up  in  trainer  Les  Cook's 
Ely  room.  In  previous  seasons,  the 
I  js  used  about  eight  dozen  practice 
L  a  week.  When  Easter  started  his 
|e-busting  barrage,  the  total  jumped  to 
llozen  per  week  and  stayed  there  until 
tit  for  Cleveland. 

ferly  in  the  1949  season,  though,  Luke's 

Ired  knee  began  to  bother  him  more  and 

is.    He  missed  several  games  and,  at  one 

It,  was  out  for  two  weeks.    At  the  end 

liat  long  layoff,  the  Padres  and  the  San 

licisco  Seals  were  locked  in  a  4-4  tie 

le  one   night   going   into   late   innings. 

|1  two  men  out  and  two  Padres  on  base, 

e  asked  Bucky  Harris  if  he  might  pinch- 

The  manager  gave  his  okay  and  the 

»e  fans  watched  in  silent  apprehension 

he   injured  first   baseman   ambled  out 

jhe  dugout.    Easter  has  a  fine  sense  of 

na.     He  loves  a  situation  such  as  he 

id  himself  in  that  night. 

All  Set  to  Murder  the  Ball 

winging   two   bats   plus   the   lead-filled 
ght   bat,    Easter   slowly   limped   to   the 
fe  to   face  Cliff   Melton,   the   ex-Gianl 
y  who  was  pitching  for  the  Seals.   After 
;h  deliberation,  Luke  finally  selected  a 
)  and  dug  in  for  the  pitch  as  though  he 
ed  to  slam  it  into  the  next  planet.    Mel- 
took  careful  aim  and  threw  a  blistering 
ball.    Luke  quickly  choked  his  bat  and 
ged  a  bunt  down  the  first-base  line.  He 
off  like  Jesse  Owens,  catching  the  Seals' 
Id  flatfooted.     A  run  was  squeezed  in 


by  the  daring  play  and  the  Padres  went  on 
to  win,  5-4. 

As  big  a  hit  as  Easter  was  with  West 
Coast  fans,  he  was  a  bigger  one  with  the 
kids.  Just  as  Ruth  did.  genial,  generous 
Luke  attracts  the  knothole  set.  He  paid 
special  attention  in  San  Diego  to  the  un- 
derprivileged boys  of  his  own  race.  A  com- 
mon sight  was  Luke's  big  green  sedan — 
the  car  he  bought  the  first  day  he  reached 
town  with  a  sizable  chunk  of  his  bonus 
money  —  cruising  slowly  down  Market 
Street.  In  it  would  be  anywhere  from  six 
to  a  dozen  small  fry  yelling  out  the  window 
to  friends.  At  the  wheel,  wearing  his  big 
gold-toothed  smile,  would  be  the  home-run 
king,  beeping  his  horn  every  few  seconds 
as  the  car  moved  to  a  nearby  sand  lot  where 
they  would  play  ball. 

By  mid-June  Easter's  knee  was  giving 
him  so  much  pain  that  Tribe  officials  de- 
cided to  bring  him  to  Cleveland  for  an 
operation.  In  that  city  Dr.  James  Dickson 
removed  an  inch-long  bone  chip  from  the 
painful  joint.  When  Luke  finally  broke  into 
the  Cleveland  line-up  about  six  weeks  later, 
he  was  out  of  shape  at  256  pounds  and  his 
knee  still  was  not  ready  for  heavy  duty. 
Stadium  fans  booed  his  mediocre  perform- 
ances, especially  since  he  had  been  inserted 
into  the  line-up  in  place  of  outfielder  Allie 
Clark,  a  popular  star.  An  athlete  who  plays 
with  his  ears  tuned  to  the  grandstand,  Easter 
was  disturbed  by  this  reception.  "Only  the 
kids  stuck  by  me  then,"  recalls  the  slugger, 
who  took  up  with  Cleveland  sand-lotters 
where  he  left  off  in  San  Diego. 

In  21  games  with  Cleveland  at  the  tag 
end  of  last  season,  Luke's  lukewarm  batting 
average  was  .222,  and  he  failed  to  hit  a  sin- 
gle home  run.  Hrs  one  good  day  in  the  ma- 
jors last  year  came  at  Boston  in  September. 
While  awaiting  his  turn  at  batting  practice 
that  day,  Ted  Williams,  San  Diego's  most 
famous  alumnus,  came  over  to  chat  with 
Easter,  then  in  a  horrendous  batting  slump. 
"You  can  hit  that  ball,  Luke,"  the  Red  Sox 
star  said.  "Take  your  time,  relax  and  just 
belt  the  insides  out  of  the  ball  when  it  comes 
up  to  you." 

Against  the  cream  of  Red  Sox  pitching 
that  day,  Easter  swatted  two  doubles  and  a 
single.  The  two-baggers  came  off  Jack 
Kramer  and  Chuck  Stobbs;  the  single  was 
given  up  by  Ellis  Kinder.  Cleveland  won 
the  game  to  shave  the  Sox  lead  in  the  pen- 
nant race  that  Boston  eventually  lost  to  the 
Yanks  by  one  game. 

"Wish  that  Ted  Williams  could  talk  to 
me  every  day  like  that  before  a  game,"  Luke 
jokes  in  retelling  the  incident. 

Last  winter  Easter  spent  nearly  a  month 
at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.    He  took  an  old 
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'Isn't  it  wonderful?  You  won't  have  to 
complain  ahout  the  toast  being  hurned, 
the  coffee  heing  weak  or  the  eggs  heing 
6oft.     I'm  not  going  to  make  breakfast'' 


DICK  CAVALLI 


racing  bike  down  there  and  pedaled  five 
miles  daily  to  strengthen  his  knee.  Moun- 
tain climbing  also  was  included  in  this  ex- 
ercise program. 

At  one  point  during  this  conditioning 
period.  Hank  Greenberg  called  Luke  on 
the  phone  to  see  if  he  was  rounding  into 
shape  and  to  tell  him  his  contract  would 
soon  be  mailed  out. 

"No  need  to  send  that  contract  way  down 
here  to  me,  Mr.  Greenberg,"  Luke  said. 
"You  just  go  ahead  and  sign  it  for  me." 

"Don't  you  even  want  to  know  how  much 
you're  going  to  get  next  season?"  Hank 
asked  incredulously. 

"No."  the  slugger  replied.  "Big  Luke 
wants  to  make  good  first.  Then  he  can  tell 
you  better  how  much  he's  worth." 

Actually,  Easter  was  signed  for  some- 
thing under  $10,000,  with  an  option  of  a 
new  contract  if  his  hitting  is  exceptional. 

Help  from  Three  Experts 

At  the  Tucson,  Arizona,  training  camp 
of  the  Indians  last  spring.  Luke  started  to 
hit  more  consistently  by  adopting  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  trio  of  experts  on  hand — Tris 
Speaker.  Al  Simmons  and  Lou  Boudreau. 
Pitcher  Gene  Bearden  and  outfielders  Thur- 
man  Tucker  and  Larry  Doby  volunteered  to 
pitch  extra  batting  practice  to  help  the  big 
guy  at  the  plate.  Infielder  Johnny  Berar- 
dino  worked  for  hours  with  Luke  to  help 
improve  his  fielding  and  throwing,  and  the 
rest  of  the  players  invited  him  into  pepper 
games  and  generally  made  him  feel  wel- 
come. 

"Nobody's  chicken  on  this  club,"  Luke 
said  happily  after  this  warm  reception. 

Luke  started  off  the  season  at  right  field 
for  the  Indians.  However,  early  in  May. 
Manager  Boudreau  switched  him  back  to 
first  base  in  place  of  the  slumping  Mickey 
Vernon.  Easter  actually  fielded  better  at 
the  initial  sack  than  he  did  in  the  outfield, 
and  seemed  to  hit  more  consistently  while 
playing  at  the  familiar  infield  post. 

Easter  was  benched  briefly  in  late  May 
because  his  hitting  was  off.  Cleveland  fans, 
who  still  had  not  warmed  up  to  the  big 
rookie,  booed  him  so  loudly  that  Boudreau 
felt  that  Luke  could  not  shake  the  slump 
while  still  in  the  lineup.  However,  he  came 
back.  By  June  14th,  the  Cleveland  brass 
was  so  satisfied  with  Easter's  progress  at 
first  base  that  they  sold  Vernon  back  to 
Washington. 

Big  Luke  failed  to  hit  a  four-bagger  dur- 
ing the  first  month  of  this  season.  Baseball 
writers  around  the  circuit,  especially  those 
in  New  York,  had  begun  to  speculate  that 
perhaps  his  big  wallop  was  overestimated. 
Easter,  in  the  midst  of  his  slump,  gave  them 
their  answer  on  May  6th  at  Yankee  Sta- 
dium. In  the  first  game  of  a  double-header, 
he  lined  a  homer  off  Allie  Reynolds,  against 
the  middle  deck  in  right  field,  and  in  the 
second  put  another  one  there  off  Fred  San- 
ford. 

And  Big  Luke  finally  won  the  cheers  of 
the  intensely  partisan  Cleveland  fans  five 
weeks  later  by  cracking  four  home  runs  in 
two  days  at  the  Stadium.  The  last  of  this 
quartet  of  four-baggers — a  tremendous 
blast  that  carried  an  estimated  480  feet  into 
the  upper  right-field  stands — has  since  been 
labeled  the  longest  ball  ever  hit  in  major 
league  baseball's  biggest  park. 

A  writer  later  complimented  Easter  on 
that  record  wallop,  hit  on  a  pitch  by  the 
Senators'  Joe  Haynes,  saying:  "You  really 
pulled  that  homer  tonight." 

"I  don't  know  nothin'  about  puffin',"  Big 
Luke  replied.  "I  hit  the  ball  where  it's 
pitched." 

That  display  of  power  seemed  to  con- 
vince skeptics  that  Easter  finally  had  ar- 
rived as  a  big-league  star.  It  certainly 
justified  Hank  Greenberg's  faith  in  the 
slugger.  Hank,  himself  one  of  baseball's 
all-time-great  first  sackcrs,  had  been  work- 
ing out  regularly  with  Luke  a  few  hours 
daily  throughout  the  season. 

"We've  got  good  pitching  and  enough 
hitting."  Greenberg  told  a  sports  writer  at 
the  mid-season  mark.  "In  my  book,  it  all 
depends  on  Easter."  THE  end 
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GLASS  FORTRESS 

by  Lawrence  Williams 
and  Nell  0'Day 

In  this  poignant  romance  set  in 
Hollywood,  you  meet  a  stunt  girl  who 
has  even  thrill-jaded  movie  people 
leaving  their  work  to  watch!  And  her 
reckless  performance  becomes  doubly 
dramatic  when  you  learn  how  narrowly 
she  misses  a  secret  tryst  with  death! 

Don't  miss  this  month's  fast -paced 
romantic  novel,  in  the  August  American 
Magazine,  or  the  complete  mystery 

THE  SINGING 
TREES  MURDER 

by  Edmund  Ware 

As  a  ruthless  killer  stalks  the  north- 
land— with  the  only  man  who  can  track 
him  down,  in  jail  and  charged  with  his 
crimes.  And  his  only  chance  for  release 
a  gibberish  message  from  beyond  the 
grave!  For  a  story  of  the  deep  woods 
that  will  charge  your  quietest  summer 
retreat  with  menace,  be  sure  to  read 
this  spine-tingler. 

And,  in  addition  to  these  two  novels, 
and  nine  modern  short  stories,  enjoy 
these  outstanding  articles,  all  in  the 
August  American  Magazine: 

AM  I  AN  ALCOHOLIC? 

THIS  BEATS  THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS 

BE  GLAD  YOU'RE  NOT  BEAUTIFUL! 

IT'S  EASIER  TO  GET  RICH  IN  CANADA 

YOU  CAN  STOP  WASHINGTON'S  WASTE! 

"  And  MANY  OTHER  FEATURES 
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*Each  One 

Teach  One3 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  27 

Therein  lies  the  real  secret  of  Laubach's 
success  in  helping  50,000,000  people  to  be- 
come literate — his  chain  system  of  teaching. 
Fully  realizing  that  conventional  teaching 
techniques  can  scarcely  dent  the  surface  of 
world  illiteracy,  he  makes  it  a  rule  that  the 
best  of  his  pupils  teach  other  illiterates,  and 
that  they  extract  the  same  promise  from 
their  best  pupils,  and  so  on. 

Laubach  calls  his  system  "Each  One 
Teach  One" — a  phrase  which  has  gone 
round  the  world.  The  brilliant  success  of 
"Each  One  Teach  One"  Laubach  gratefully 
attributes  to  a  Philippine  tribal  king,  Kakai 
(pronounced  "Cockeye")  Dagalangit,  an 
old  friend  of  his. 

It  came  about  this  way. 
In  1915,  Frank  Laubach  had  just  got  his 
Ph.D.  degree  from  Columbia — his  thesis 
was  a  sociological  treatise  on  New  York's 
derelicts — had  married  Effa  Seely,  and  had 
decided  to  become  a  missionary.  Through 
friends  of  his,  Laubach  had  become  in- 
trigued by  stories  of  the  Philippine  Moro 
tribesmen,  probably  the  fiercest  fighters  ever 
encountered  by  American  soldiers. 

When  he  arrived  in  the  Philippines  with 
his  wife,  Laubach  was  warned  by  Army 
officers  to  stay  away  from  Lake  Lanao,  the 
Moro  hotbed.  It  took  him  until  1929  to 
open  a  mission  station  there.  The  first 
month  was  a  dismal  fiasco.  One  day.  sitting 
on  Signal  Hill  pondering  his  failure,  Lau- 
bach suddenly  experienced  what  as  a  very 
devout  man  he  considers  a  revelation. 

"I  suddenly  realized,"  he  says,  "that  what 
had  happened  was  that  I  felt  superior  to 
these  Moros  because  I  was  white.  In  that 
terrible,  wonderful  hour  I  became  color- 
blind." 

Laubach  clambered  to  his  feet  and 
walked  down  Signal  Hill.  There  he  met  a 
group  of  panditas  (Moslem  priests).  "1 
want  to  study  your  Koran,"  he  told  them. 
The  priests,  normally  hostile,  were  de- 
lighted, and  prepared  to  convert  him  to 
Mohammedanism. 

First,  Laubach  felt  he  had  to  learn  Mara- 
naw  in  order  to  discuss  the  Koran  with  them 
in  their  native  language.  He  got  himself  a 
teacher  named  Pambaya.  a  Moro  once  con- 
victed of  murder,  sentenced  to  20  years  in 
prison  and  later  released. 

Tackling  the  First  Problem 

When,  to  Laubach's  astonishment,  his 
jailbird  teacher  told  him  that  Maranaw,  the 
principal  Moro  language,  had  never  been 
printed,  the  missionary  decided  to  write  it 
down  his  own  way. 

"I  laid  down  my  own  rules,"  he  recalls 
fondly.  "1  decided  to  adopt  the  Roman 
alphabet  to  make  it  perfectly  phonetic — 
only  one  sound  to  one  letter,  contrary  to 
English  usage.  I  pronounced  'w'  as  'oo'  and 
u'  as  in  'up.'  " 

Maranaw  wasn't  an  easy  language  to 
learn.  Fust,  everything  was  said  in  incredi- 
bly roundabout  ways  (a  simple  sentence  like 
"Let  me  see  it"  becomes  "I  will  be  let  by 
you  to  have  it  seen  by  me"),  and  second,  all 
words  were  run  together  without  pauses  to 
indicate  where  one  began  and  another 
ended.  Laboriously  Laubach  began  pick- 
ing separate  words  from  this  maddening 
jumble  and  recording  them  on  cards. 

Soon,  with  the  help  of  a  colleague,  he 
had  compiled  the  first  Maranaw  dictionary. 
In  no  time  he  was  debating  with  the  priests 
in  Maranaw  the  liner  points  of  the  Koran, 
and  was  even  putting  out  a  local  Maranaw 
newspaper.  One  side  was  printed  in  Arabic 
type,  which  the  more  educated  priests  could 
read,  and  the  other  in  Laubach-Roman  type, 
which  at  first  only  Laubach  and  a  handful 
could  understand. 

The  sight  of  this  strange  new  alphabet 
sent  the  Moros  almost  mad  with  curiosity, 
which  was  just  what  Laubach  wanted.  Cull- 
ing key  Maranaw  words  from  his  card  file. 
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FATHER 


By  EARL  H.  PESTOW 
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The    meeting   was    called    to    dis- 
order by  Marian    I- riinsliil's   doll 

I  RECENTLY  attended  a  small-fry 
shindig  that  for  eloquence  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  memory  took  every 
cake  ever  baked.  I  not  only  was  the 
audience  but  also  a  subject.  What  the 
debating  teams  did  to  me  I'll  never  di- 
vulge, outside  of  this  one  time. 

It  started  when  the  High  Street  Six-to- 
Ten  Club  met  in  our  living  room  for 
one  of  their  spasmodic  business  meet- 
ings, the  business  of  which  I've  never 
been  able  to  ascertain. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  disorder 
smoothly  enough  by  Marian  Frimshil's 
doll  catching  the  flu.  Dawn  and  Valerie, 
our  eight-  and  seven-year-olds,  and 
Imogene  Crantwailer  immediately  be- 
gan nursing  her  back  to  health  with  a 
Christmas-gift  nursing  kit  as  Marian 
wailed. 

"Why  the  gloom?"  I  remarked. 

"Pansy's  got  the  flu,"  Valerie  said. 
"She  hurt  like  anything  when  she  flew 
against  the  wall." 

"Oh,  that  kind.  Court  plaster  will 
repair  her  head  nicely." 

"No,"  Dawn  said,  "we'll  have  to  do 
what  Mommy  did  when  we  were  sick." 

"Going  to  keep  a  visiting  doll  in  bed 
all  week?" 

"Course  not,"  Valerie  said,  placing  a 
toy  thermometer  in  the  doll's  ear.  "She 
needs  a  compass." 

"Do  you  mean  'compress?' "  I  asked, 
bewildered. 

The  children  stared  as  if  I'd  just 
flunked  first  grade.  Beating  a  quick  re- 
treat, I  made  myself  some  tea. 

"Isn't  that  just  like  a  father?"  I  heard 
Marian  say. 

"He's  dumb,"  Imogene  remarked. 
"But  not  as  dumb  as  mine." 

"He  is,  too!"  Valerie  retorted,  stick- 
ing up  loyally  for  her  family.  "He's  the 
dumbest  father  in, the  whole  world!" 

"When  Mommy  and  I  visited  Grand- 
ma," Imogene  boasted,  "my  father  ran  a 
loose  trouser  cuff  through  the  sewing 
machine  and  sewed  both  legs  together. 
That  makes  him  pretty  dumb." 

Marian  chortled.    "Ho,  not  like  mine! 


My  mother  says  he's  the  world's  biggest 
dummy  when  it  comes  to  talking." 

"Our  father  repaired  a  vacuum  cleaner 
so  that  it  blew  dust  all  over  the  house!" 
Dawn  cried  triumphantly. 

"That's  nothing!"  Marian  shouted. 
"When  Mommy  was  entertaining  the 
minister,  my  father  forgot  himself  and 
said,  'Twist  his  I-won't-say-the-word 
head  off,  Curly!'  to  a  wrestler  on  tele- 
vision.  Mommy  was  sure  mad." 

"But  he  never  fixed  a  kitchen  clock  so 
that  it  shows  the  same  time  all  day!" 
Dawn  caroled.  "Guess  that  shows  our 
father's  dumbest." 

"Maybe  he  is,  at  that,"  Marian  con- 
ceded reluctantly. 

Imogene  was  stubborn.  She  couldn't 
see  anyone  dumber  than  her  father.  I 
began  to  love  the  wonderful  girl,  and 
hoped  she'd  win  out. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "When  my 
father  insisted  that  wet  ashes  were  bet- 
ter for  banking  the  furnace,  and  then  the 
fire  went  out,  my  mother  said  he  was  a 
prize.     That  means  he's  awf'ly  dumb." 

Good  for  you,  Imogene,  I  thought. 
Give  the  honors  to  your  father. 

"Pooh!"  Valerie  said.  "To  show  you 
how  dumb  our  father  is,  when  we  asked 
where  babies  came  from  he  said  a  stork 
dropped  them  down  the  chimney!" 

"Yes,"  Dawn  chimed.  "And  ever'body 
knows  they're  delivered  straight  to  the 
hospital!  Now,  isn't  our  father  the 
dumbest?" 

With  that,  Imogene  surrendered,  and 
her  father  became  runner-up.  But  being 
a  fair-minded  man,  I  decided  to  share 
honors  with  Mr.  Frimshil  and  Mr. 
Crantwailer.  I  told  Dawn  and  Valerie 
to  be  polite  to  their  guests  and  allow 
their  fathers  to  be  dumber.  Being  obedi- 
ent little  girls,  they  returned  and  told 
Marian  and  Imogene  the  good  news. 

I  don't  know  what  version  their  fa- 
thers finally  heard,  but  since  then  the 
three  of  us  have  been  closer  than  triplets, 
and  warn  one  another  whenever  the 
signs  indicate  another  meeting  of  the 
Six-to-Ten  Club. 

When  they  meet,  we  make  certain 
we're  elsewhere.  Let  the  mothers  have 
the  honors,  is  our  motto.  the  end 


My  daughter  told  them  I  had 
fixed  a  vacuum  cleaner  so  it 
blew  dust  all  over  the  house 


he  found  three  which  contained  all  tl 
sonants  used  in  the  language.  With  tl 
of  a  simple  alphabet  chart  and  thes. 
words,  Laubach  discovered  that  he, 
teach  the  brighter  Moros  to  repeatf 
letter  within  10  minutes. 

Within  days,  Laubach's  school  bul 
a  former  saloon  which  he  bought  M 
couple  of  hundred  dollars,  was  iwt 
with  Moros  clamoring  to  learn  how  9 
his  newspaper.  They  would  come  D 
down  with  Laubach's  charts  for  a  m 
time,  buy  a  copy  of  his  newspaper* 
make  off  down  the  road,  reading  and^i 
tling  as  they  ran.  The  word  spreaj 
wildfire.  Mothers  brought  their  chit 
and  learned  with  them.  Kakai  Dagi  ,, 
brought  six  of  his  13  wives. 

Missionaries  say  that  in  Togaya,  the! 
out  of  Lanao's   most   murderous  ouji 
the  mere  mention  of  Laubach's  naml 
enough   to   save   white   men   from  aJ 
Among  the  primitive  Apayao  tribesrr ,f 
the  mountains  of  northern  Luzon,  \ 
tattooed  natives  wore  only  bright  rfl 
strings,  Laubach  could  sit  in  a  hut  at 
and  hear  the  whole  village  about  him 
ing  the  syllables  of  his  little  charts. 

Newspaper  Coverage  Expant 

The  school  expanded  to  a  staff 
teachers  and  hundreds  of  pupils,  i 
adult.  Laubach's  newspaper,  which 
started  as  "a  story  paper  telling  of  the  efl 
in  Mecca  and  other  important  places! 
and  .  .  .  the  price  of  rice,"  began  prop! 
ing  Christian  doctrine  on  a  large  sea  I 
well  as  printing  epic  Moro  songs.  "It  wl 
too  easy  translating  phrases  like  'Ban:! 
expectorates  a  stream  of  befel  nut  juil 
recalls  Laubach. 

In  1931,  working  so  furiously  thzl 
scarcely  had  time  to  eat,  Laubach  was  I 
ing  literates  out  of  savages  at  the  ra| 
1 1 .000  a  year. 

Suddenly  a  terrible  blow  fell.  ThJ 
pression  cut  off  Laubach's  funds.  Ski 
heart,  he  called  the  Moros  together  audi 
them  he  had  no  money  to  continue.  Vl 
he  heard  the  bad  news,  Kakai  Dagall 
scowled.  Then  turning  around,  he  shoil 

"This  is  Lanao's  only  hope.  If  it  si 
we  are  lost.  From  now  on,  everybody  I 
learns  to  read  will  teach  somebody  elsl 
he  fails,  I'll  kill  him  personally!" 

From  that  moment  on,  even  thou;  ; 
wasn't  always  backed  by  such  dire  thrl 
the  system  of  "Each  One  Teach  One"  bl 
spreading  throughout  the  world.  When  I 
bach  had  first  come  to  the  Philippines,  rrl 
ers  had  hidden  their  children  from  hiij 
terror;  they  had  been  told  that  he'd  con  I 
grab  600  Moro  babies  and  to  burn  til 
In  1935,  when  he  left  Lanao  amid  the  1 1 
of  a  crowd  of  well-wishers,  many  moll 
pressed  their  babies  upon  Laubach.  I 
them  to  America,"  one  pleaded.  "<| 
them  the  chance  we  will  never  have." 

Today  the  Moros  are  not  only  75  per  I 
literate  but  boast  of  having  one  of  the  f  I 
est  voting  rates  of  any  group  in  the  ll 
ippines. 

But  Laubach  wasn't  headed  home.   I 
transformation  of  the  Moros  through  ll 
acy  was  so  remarkable  that  word  had  sp  I 
to  missionary  agencies  in  other  parts  oil 
world.    It  began  to  look  as  though  he  I 
discovered    something — technique    ant  I 
spirit — that    promised    hope    for    millij 
Letters  were  coming  in  from  missioiii 
and  lay  teachers  in  India,  Egypt  and  P; 
tine  asking  for  help  in  starting  literacy  c 
paigns. 

Laubach  took  the  money  intended 
his  passage  back  to  New  York  and,  lea\ 
his  wife  and  son  in  Lanao.  booked  pas; 
on  a  ship  going  East.    It  was  as  a  resul 
this  trip  through  India,  and  the  Near  1 1 
that  his  mission  became  world-wide. 

He  proved  that  his  method  of  pictij 
syllables  could  work  in  the  Oriental  I 
guages  as  it  had  in  the  Philippine,  el 
though  the  task  of  finding  the  keys  | 
much  more  difficult  in  the  more  comn 
languages.  But  most  important  was  the  | 
that  Laubach  himself  came  to  realize  I 
magnitude  of  the  job  and  the  vastness'l 
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possibilities.  He  wrote  to  friends  at 
ime:  "In  Asia  and  Africa,  over  a  billion 
iple  are  illiterate.  This  cold  paper  can- 
it  tell  you  what  that  means  .  .  .  they  are 
ives,  hungry,  driven,  diseased,  afraid  of 
is  world  and  of  the  demons  in  the  next, 
his  is  the  exact  truth.  They  can  be  set 
tee." 

When  Laubach  came  home  it  was  with  a 
:rce  determination  to  free  the  illiterates. 
e  stumped  the  country  pleading  for  help 
>r  "the  silent  billion."  "Their  real  trag- 
iy,"  he  told  audiences,  "is  that  they  cannot 

i>eak;  they  are  the  silent  victims,  the  for- 
otten  men,  driven  like  animals,  mutely  sub- 
duing in  every  age  before  and  since  the 
yramids  were  built." 

^m  response  to  these  appeals  the  World 
iteracy  Committee  was  formed  in  1936. 
aubach  ceased  to  be  a  missionary  with  an 
dd  and  too  expensive  hobby  and  was  for- 
lally  appointed  special  counselor  and  rep- 
sentative  of  the  committee.  This  time" 
hen  he  started  off  for  India  and  Africa  the 
jmmittee  bought  his  ticket. 
Soon  Laubach's  phonetic  reading  charts 
ere  being  pasted  up  throughout  India.  He 

ast  aside  with  scorn  the  complaints  of  the 

lassie  TJevanagari  scholars  who  decried  any 

Rmpering  with  the  Hindu  alphabet,  which 
ey  considered  holy  because  it  is  descended 
rom  sacred  Sanskrit.  Laubach  not  only 
ressed  for  the  introduction  of  a  sane  Ro- 
lan  alphabet  but  dared  to  transcribe  local 
ialects,  a  procedure  appalling  to  the  fas- 
idious  Indian  scholars. 

He  took  the  unprecedented  step  of  teachi- 
ng illiterates  to  read  the  words  they  used 
lost,  by  asking  children  of  illiterates  what 
tieir  parents  talked  most  about,  and  keep- 
ng  records  of  their  answers.  Laubach's 
>asic  texts,  consequently,  often  cover  such 
inscholarly  subjects  as  hatred  for  money- 
enders,  cow  dung,  birth  control,  snake 
tharming,  diseases,  tricks  of  beggars  and 
juarrels  between  mothers  and  daughters. 

As  a  result  entire  towns  turned  out  for 
nass  doses  of  Laubach's  literacy.  In  the 
State  of  Baroda,  he  was  greeted  as  a  con- 
nueror  by  kilted  Indian  bagpipers  and  hailed 
through  the  streets  in  a  mad  procession 
Including  4,000  children  from  35  local 
Schools.  They  assembled  before  a  huge 
building,  one  wall  of  which  had  been  re- 
painted with  a  giant  sign — the  words  of  a 
phonetics  song  which  Laubach  had  com- 
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Ethiopia's  Coptic  alphabet  in  a  Lau- 
bach chart:  railing  taken  from  steps 
(top)  is  uh,  means  "steps  going  up" 

posed.    While  Laubach  stood  by,  the  en- 
tire throng  sang  it,  fast  and  loud: 
Everybody's  singing  ka  ke,  ki  ko,  ku, 
All  the  boys  are  singing  ka,  ke,  ki,  ko,  ku, 
All  the  girls  are  singing  ka,  ke,  ki,  ko,  ku, 
All  Baroda' s  singing  ka,  ke,  ki,  ko,  ku  .  .  . 

Then  there  was  a  feast  for  the  whole 
town,  in  which — miraculously  for  India- — 
caste  mixed  with  caste  in  the  common  light 
of  dawning  literacy. 

In  1949,  Laubach  and  his  team  went  into 
New  Guinea.  A  chieftain  from  the  inland 
cannibal  country  heard  about  the  lit- 
eracy work  and  journeyed  to  the  coast  with 
the  demand  that  Laubach  come  and  teach 
his  people  to  read.  First  they  taught  the 
chief  to  read  and  then  how  to  teach.  After 
the  lessons  and  charts  were  prepared  the 
team  set  off  by  plane  for  the  Medlpa  coun- 
try and  word  was  sent  ahead  by  drum  and 
bush  telegraph  that  they  were  coming. 

When  Laubach  arrived  12,000  Mount 
Hagen  tribesmen  were  waiting.  In  a  week 
he  taught  about  50  of  the  natives  to  be 
teachers.  Now  the  Lutheran  missionaries 
are  carrying  on  the  work  and  are  providing 
the  natives  with  literature. 
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'Yes  sir,  yes  I  realize  it's  very 
late.  I'll  tell  her  to  shut  up. 
Sorry  you  were  disturbed,  sir"' 


LARRY  REYNOLDS 


Throughout  this  wild  and  almost  impene- 
trable section  the  attitude  toward  mission 
work  and  outside  civilization  has  changed. 
The  Australian  government,  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  whole  literacy  and  mission  ef- 
fort, is  assisting  in  every  way  possible. 

Hand  in  hand  with  literacy  goes  the  prob- 
lem of  supplying  reading  material  for  the 
newly  literate.  It  is.  Laubach  believes,  par- 
ticularly vital  at  this  time  when  the  battle 
of  ideologies  is  raging  all  around  the  world. 
The  new  literate  is  greatly  inclined  to  be- 
lieve everything  he  reads.  Laubach  says  he 
shudders  every  time  he  sees  abroad  the 
shoddy,  pornographic  literature  which  is  ex- 
ported from  the  U.S.  in  vast  quantities. 
But,  he  says,  you  can't  stop  literacy.  The 
great  challenge  is  to  use  it  for  the  good. 

In  India  he  found  big  landowners  afraid 
that  their  serfs  would  revolt  if  they  became 
educated  and  even  Gandhi  was  not  easily 
won  over.  When  Laubach  called  on  him 
and  showed  him  his  charts,  he  was  stunned 
to  hear  Gandhi  say: 

"I  doubt  whether  India  ought  to  learn 
to  read." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Laubach  in 
amazement. 

"Much  of  the  Uterature  you  publish  in  the 
West,"  replied  Gandhi,  "is  not  fit  for  India 
to  read." 

For  a  moment  Laubach  was  silent.  Then 
he  said  quietly,  "Mr.  Gandhi,  you  are  right. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  think  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ.  If  His  life  had  not  been 
written  and  we  had  not  learned  to  read,  we 
would  know  little  about  Him." 

Gandhi  nodded  his  head.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"India  must  be  literate.  But  with  literacy 
comes  a  grave  responsibility." 

Well-Chosen  Reading  Matter 

It  is  a  responsibility  which  Laubach  is 
anxious  to  meet.  After  his  charts  and  word 
lists  come  simple  primers  and  second  read- 
ers. His  two  second  readers  are  the  Life  of 
Christ,  which  can  be  translated  in  the  field 
and  adapted  to  local  understanding,  and  a 
text  entitled  Making  Everybody's  World 
Safe  which  gives  simple  lessons  in  health, 
hygiene,  agriculture  and  citizenship.  The 
reader  is  followed  by  a  four-page  weekly 
newspaper. 

Much  more  literature  is  required.  One 
of  Laubach's  greatest  present  needs  is  for 
the  training — and  financial  backing — of 
young  journalists  who  can  write  simple 
news  about  the  outside  world  for  new  lit- 
erates in  understandable  language.  The 
new  literate  can't  easily  understand  ab- 
stractions; concepts  like  "democracy"  must 
be  brought  home  to  him  in  concrete  terms 
which  apply  to  himself  and  his  own  com- 
munity. 

Laubach  says,  "We've  got  to  explain 
Christianity  and  democracy  to  the  people  in 
the  people's  language." 

Recently,  after  testifying  before  Senate 
committee  hearings  on  the  Point  Four  pro- 
gram, he  rushed  around  on  a  speaking  tour 
to  make  the  country  realize  how  it  could 
propagate  democracy  throughout  the  primi- 
tive world  through  literacy.  He  pressed 
his  fervent  belief  that  if  we  fight  hunger, 
disease  and  ilUteracy  in  these  areas,  we'll 
lick  Communism. 

"America  must  lead  the  way,"  he  told 
his  audiences.  "If  we  don't  help  these  peo- 
ple they  will  blow  up.  They  hear  two 
voices.  One  says,  'You  are  in  poverty  be- 
cause the  rich  have  kept  you  poor — revolt!' 
The  other  says,  'Knowledge  is  power.  Edu- 
cated people  know  how  to  take  wealth  from 
the  ground  and  minerals  and  water.  Learn 
their  secret.'  They  are  willing  to  try  either 
way.  These  people  don't  simply  want  our 
charity  or  our  food.  They  want  to  raise 
themselves  up  as  civilized  human  beings. 

"We  must  provide  books  by  the  millions. 
The  books  must  be  translated  into  many 
tongues  and  dialects;  they  must  be  carried 
from  house  to  house  in  remote  areas  of  the 
earth. 

"We  can  win  this  battle  for  men's  minds. 
A  billion  people  are  newly  awake  and  on 
the  march.  Enough  to  overwhelm  the  world 
or  save  it."  the  end 
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Collier's  Editorial. 


HARRY    DEVLIN 


We  Need  POWER  to  Preserve  PEACE 


SOVIET  COMMUNISM  has  twice  pointed  out 
to  our  government  the  proper  course  of  Ameri- 
ca's postwar  foreign  policy.  The  first  demon- 
stration was  the  Berlin  blockade.  The  second 
was  the  invasion  of  South  Korea.  In  both  in- 
stances Washington  was  shown  that  the  Penta- 
gon, at  least  for  the  present,  has  far  greater 
influence  on  Russia's  actions  than  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Well-equipped  strength,  courageously  used, 
has  succeeded  when  flexible  diplomacy  has 
failed.  That  is  a  demonstrated  fact  which  car- 
ries an  inescapable  conclusion.  Our  government 
should  accept  the  policy  that  has  been  forced 
upon  it.  And  it  should  now  follow  that  policy 
consistently  until  Russia  is  ready  to  listen  to  rea- 
son and  show  a  disposition  10  live  at  peace  with 
the  world  outside  its  orbit. 

Our  intervention  in  Korea  surprised  inter- 
national Communism  and  cheered  the  friends  of 
freedom.  But  it  has  not  insured  lasting  peace. 
This  government  cannot  afford  to  hope  that  op- 
position will  cause  Stalin  to  abandon  his  plan  of 
expansion  and  conquest.  It  cannot  afford  to 
lapse  into  its  past  indecision.  The  present  situa- 
tion calls  for  preparedness,  not  complacency. 

President  Truman  won  the  country's  praise 
and  rallied  its  support  by  his  prompt  decision  to 
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support  the  United  Nations  in  South  Korea.  He 
did  not  hesitate  in  the  moment  of  emergency  to 
abandon  his  previous  attitude  toward  the  Far 
East.  He  aided  the  Korean  republic  after  he  had 
reneged  on  a  rather. firm  commitment  to  defend 
it.  He  moved  swiftly  and  decisively  to  protect  a 
recently  expendable  Formosa  and  to  strengthen 
the  neglected  Philippines.  In  doing  so  he  gained 
valuable  time  for  the  free  world  and  undoubt- 
edly rescued  the  United  Nations  from  a  crisis 
that  might  have  ended  its  effective  existence. 

Thus  a  lot  of  past  mistakes  were  corrected, 
suddenly  and  dramatically.  Now  we  hope  that 
Mr.  Truman,  with  the  wisdom  he  has  shown  and 
the  support  he  has  won,  will  turn  his  attention  to 
some  other  urgent  questions  and  neglected  dan- 
gers. 

Suppose  Bao  Dai  suddenly  faces  a  "Korea" 
in  his  fight  against  Indo-China's  Communists. 
Will  we  go  to  the  rescue?  And  if  we  don't,  how 
can  we  explain  our  contradictory  action? 

Are  we  faced  with  the  prospect  of  an 
"E.C.A."  program  for  the  Pacific  that  might  run 
into  as  many  billions  as  the  Marshall  Plan  for 
Europe?  Will  it  be  up  to  the  United  States  to 
bolster  a  Philippine  economy  that  is  rapidly  de- 
teriorating? 

What  if  Russia  should  move  against  Iran  or 


some  other  Middle  Eastern  country,  as  some 
sources  predict?  What  is  the  state  of  our  in- 
telligence in  that  area?  And  what  would  we 
do  if  we  learned  that  such  an  action  was  being 
mounted? 

Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  what  is  Mr.  I 
Truman  going  to  do  about  the  woefully  vul- 
nerable   defenses    of    the    continental    United 
States? 

These  are  not  mistakes  and  omissions  in  plan- 
ning that  can  be  corrected  suddenly  and  dra- 
matically. Their  remedy  will  be  laborious  and 
costly. 

On  May  10th,  the  President  made  this  state- 
ment: "It  is  easy  for  foolish  people  to  say  that 
we  ought  to  slash  national  expenditures  by  cut- 
ting defenses.  As  long  as  I  have  anything  to  say 
about  it,  I  do  not  intend  to  weaken  the  defenses 
of  this  country  to  meet  any  shortsighted  cry  of 
'economy.'  "  Those  are  brave  and  admirable 
words.  Yet  at  a  press  conference  on  June  22d, 
only  three  days  before  the  North  Korean  inva- 
sion, Mr.  Truman  was  still  saying  that  the  coun- 
try could  not  afford  the  70-group  Air  Force  that 
so  many  congressmen  and  military  strategists 
had  long  recommended. 

We  believe  that  the  country  can  afford  any- 
thing that  will  save  it  from  the  destruction  of 
atomic  war.  And  we  believe  that  Russia  has 
demonstrated  that  the  best  salvation  lies  in 
strength,  not  in  economizing. 

Lieutenant  General  Idwal  H.  Edwards  of  the 
Air  Force  made  this  statement  on  May  21st — a 
statement  that  we  have  not  seen  challenged: 
"Our  ability  to  stop  an  aerial  attack  against  this 
country  is  very  limited.  Our  air  defense  facilities 
are  inadequate.  The  threat  that  faces  us  is  grave. 
To  meet  it  we  must  have  a  radar  screen  sufficient 
to  warn  us  when  enemy  aircraft  are  heading 
toward  any  of  our  centers  of  industry  and  popu- 
lation. When  we  discover  the  attacker,  we  must 
have  enough  interceptor  groups  guarding  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  nation  to  be  able  to  destroy  a 
maximum  amount  of  the  attacking  force." 

We  do  not  have  that  radar  screen.  We  do  not 
have  the  interceptors  we  need.  And  when  you 
read  Hiroshima,  U.S.A.  in  this  issue,  if  you  have 
not  already  done  so,  you  will  find  a  sobering  ac- 
count of  our  woeful  lack  of  even  the  beginning 
of  industrial  dispersal  and  civilian  protection  in 
the  event  of  atomic  war. 

To  provide  an  adequate  defense  is  a  stagger- 
ing task  which  requires  huge  sums  of  money, 
immense  labor,  all  the  time  at  our  disposal, 
and  co-operation  by  all  of  us  such  as  never  has 
been  dreamed  of  in  times  of  peace.  But  must 
this  task  be  left  undone  because  it  is  difficult? 
Shall  we  persist  in  hoping,  against  present  re- 
ality, that  the  threat  of  war  is  past  and  the  de- 
fense is  not  needed? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  So  also  is  the  first 
step  in  diat  staggering  task.  We  must  stop  kid- 
ding ourselves.  And  our  government  must  stop 
kidding  us. 

We  have  listened  to  bland  assurances  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  to  urgent  warnings 
from  the  officers  under  him.  We  have  watched 
the  State  Department  flounder  in  vacillation  and 
contradiction,  and  we  have  seen  it  caught  flat- 
footed  by  the  Korean  invasion.  We  have  heard 
brave  vows  of  defense  from  one  side  of  the  Presi- 
dent's mouth  and  cautious  talk  of  poverty  from 
the  other. 

Let  us  have  an  end  to  this  confusion  and  de- 
ception. Let  us  have  the  whole,  unvarnished 
truth  from  our  government.  And  then  let  us  get 
at  the  job  that  must  be  done. 

Collier's  for  August  5,  1950 
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he  telephone  takes  a 
smaller  part  of  the  family 
budget  than  in  1939 . . . 


One  of  the  attractive  and  remarkable  things 
about  telephone  service  is  its  low  price. 

It  actually  takes  a  smaller  part  of  the  family 
budget  than  it  did  ten  or  eleven  years  ago.  That's 
because  the  average  family  income  has  increased 
much  more  than  the  increase  in  telephone  rates. 
Even  though  increases  in  telephone  rates  arc  still 
needed  to  catch  up  with  past  increases  in  costs, 
your  telephone  will  continue  to  be  a  big  bargain. 
The  increases  so  far,  plus  those  now  requested, 
average  only  a  penny  or  so  per  call. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a  big  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  telephone.  On  the 
average,  you  can  now  call  more  than  twice  as  many 
telephones  in  your  local  area  as  in  1939. 
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In  colorful  and  primitive  style,  Fred  Enj 
gives  us  his  impression  of  harness  racing, , 
sport  in  which  a  trotter  or  pacer  can  puj 
a  sulky  and  driver  a  mile  in  about  two  mini 
utes.  Although  the  trotting  race  has  its  root' 
in  rural  areas,  where  nearly  600  small  fair; 
throughout  the  United  States  will  feature  thi 
attraction  during  the  summer,  there  are  mon 
than  40  pari-mutuel  meetings  and  Grand Cir 
cuit  stops  each  season,  which  stretches  fron 
April   through   October.    Most   publicize! 
Grand  Circuit  event  is  the  Hambletonian  ii, 
Goshen,  N.  Y.,  held  this  year  on  August  9th 


Week's  Mail 


White  House  Entourage 

Editor:  I  loved  your  editorial  on  Ma/agon' 
Vaughan,  Truman  and  Company,  titlei 
Where  the  Great  Have  Walked  (June  24th) , 
It  should  have  prefaced  another  very  inter  j 
esting  article  in  the  same  issue  of  youii 
magazine,  titled  Terror  in  Washington. 

The  present  administration  in  Washing 
ton  seems  to  be  following  the  old-fashionec 
political  custom  of  spending  millions  or 
window  dressing  while  permitting  a  cess 
pool  of  filth  and  crime  to  exist  in  the  back 
yard  of  its  present  home,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, happens  to  be  the  capital  of  oui 
great  nation. 

Charles  M.  Balder,  Baltimore,  Md. 

.  .  .  Please,  please,  please,  read  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  tell  your 
readers  where  it  provides  or  implies,  accordi. 
ing  to  your  editorial,  that  "By  the  nature  oil 
his  job  he  (the  President)  is  both  head  ollj 
the  government  and  head  of  the  party  irlj 
power."  G.  H.  Wood,  Onaway,  MichB 

The  dual  job  is  a  matter  of  political  cus 
loin  and  demonstrable  fact,  rather  thanll 
of  Constitutional  provision.  The  Presi-U 
dent  and  the  defeated  Presidential  candi- 
date of  the  opposing  major  party  (until 
the  next  election)  are  the  titular  heads 
of  their  respective  parties. 

English  Fan 

Editor:  I  began  reading  Collier's  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  and  it's  since  become  a 
weekly  habit.  The  excellent  quality  of  both 
your  fiction  and  feature  material,  as  wel 
as  the  impressive  tones  of  your  color  illus 
trations,  really  put  our  English  magazines 
to  shame. 

Alfred  Ridgway,  London,  England 

Capital  Offenses 

Editor:  After  reading  Terror  in  Washing- 
ton (June  24th)  it  seems  inconceivable  that 
Washington,  which  is  not  only  our  national 
capital  but  the  capital  of  the  free  world, 
should  permit  conditions  to  reach  the  point 
outlined  in  your  article.  It  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary that  the  capital  of  the  richest  na- 
tion in  the  world  cannot,  or  will  not,  allot 
sufficient  funds  to  enlarge  its  police  force  so 
as  to  give  its  citizenry  adequate  protection. 
Ernest  Gardos,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

.  .  .  Howard  Whitman's  article  was  brought 
to  my  attention  because  on  June  5th  I  was 
held  up  at  gun  point  in  Washington  behind 
the  Shoreham  Hotel.  I  am  writing  you  in 
fairness  to  the  police  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  their  superintendent,  Major 
Robert  Barrett,  because  my  experience  was 
contrary  to  conditions  described  by  Mr. 
Whitman. 

It  could  be  that  the  Eighth  Precinct  is 
more  heavily  policed  than  those  he  de- 
scribes and  that  I  was  lucky  that  a  patrol 
car  had  been  alerted,  that  its  officers  were 
watching  the  getaway  car  at  the  moment  oi 
the  robbery  and  that  they  were  excellent 
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marksmen;  but  I  cannot  reconcile  with  his 
account  of  inadequacy  the  more-than-ample 
supply  of  detectives  who  efficiently  prepared 
the  case,  nor  with  his  implication  of  brutal- 
ity the  complete  courtesy  with  which  I  was 
treated  and  which,  to  my  astonishment,  I 
saw  extended  to  the  culprits  as  well. 

"Our  wonderful  boss,  Major  Barrett,"  a 
detective  told  me,  "dins  courtesy  into  us 
from  morning  to  night." 

Natalie  Gates,  Washington,  D.  C. 

. .  .  Can  Collier's,  President  Truman  or  any- 
one in  the  great  city  of  Washington  give 
one  good  reason  why  that  gob  of  money  to 
be  spent  to  celebrate  and  strut  in  the  near 
future  (on  Washington's  Sesquicentennial) 
should  not  be  used  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
hellish  slums  you  picture? 

P.  E.  Fisher,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

...  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  won- 
derful series  of  articles,  Terror  in  Our  Cit- 
ies. I  think  they  are  doing  some  good — in 
Indianapolis,  at  least. 

We  hadn't  seen  a  policeman  on  foot,  ex- 
cept directing  traffic,  for  years.  Recently 
my  husband  and  I  have  noticed  several 
around  town.  I  don't  know  if  your  articles 
had  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  I  like  to 
think  they  have.  I  like  to  think  your  articles 
scared  the  police  department  here  into  "put- 
ting the  cop  back  on  the  beat." 

Mrs.  W.  R.  C,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

.  .  .  Howard  Whitman's  article  touches 
slightly  on  "preventing  criminals."  Allow- 
ing little  boys  across  the  nation  to  play 
holdup  with  toy  guns  ought  to  make  it  plain 
to  everybody  where  our  criminals  come 
from.  What  else  can  we  expect  from  these 
boys  when  they  get  bigger? 

Every  game  of  holdup  is  a  crime  school. 
The  government  has  no  right  to  let  its  junior 
citizens  play  they  are  committing  crimes. 

E.  A.  Blakesley,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

.  .  .  After  reading  Terror  in  Washington  I 
got  to  thinking.  I'm  a  father,  but  I'm  won- 
dering now  if  I  should  teach  my  nine- 
month-old  daughter  to  handle  a  revolver 
for  her  self-preservation  now  or  wait  till 
she  is  about  four  or  five  years  old.  Accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  events  that  happened 
maybe  1  should  trade  her  baby  rattles  in 
on  a  sharp  snub-nosed  .38. 

Richard  K.  Geyer,  Hellertown,  Pa. 

How  We  Got  to  Print  It 

Editor:  At  a  recent  very  informal  meeting 
of  some  20  members  of  the  How  I  Got  to 
Reading  Collier's  Club,  I  was  appointed  a 
committee  of  one  to  explore  how  Collier's 
got  to  print  How  I  Got  to  Go  to  Camp 
(June  24th).  Considering  our  hitherto 
weekly  belief  that  Collier's  is  an  adult 
publication,  we  tentatively  concluded  that 
either  some  editor's  six-year-old  nephew 
had  caught  him  in  compromising  circum- 
stances and  was  practicing  blackmail,  or 
your  compositors  and  proofreaders  forgot, 
for  the  moment,  that  they  weren't  still  em- 
ployed on  Cuthbert's  Cute  Quotations  from 
Kids.     Paul  DeHuff,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  published  the  story  because  we 
thought,  and  still  think,  that  it's  a  pretty 
funny  piece.  If  you  and  your  fellow 
club  members  have  never  lived  in  a 
neighborhood  blessed  with  a  precocious 
enfant  terrible  like  Harper  Galloway  we 
congratulate  you — even  if  it  spoiled  your 
enjoyment  of  How  1  Got  to  Go  to  Camp. 

In  Defense  of  Mr.  Eng 

Editor:  I  am  a  student  of  art,  and  when  I 
read  Mr.  C.  H.  Creed's  comment  on  Fred 
Eng's  cover  painting  for  May  6th  (Week's 
Mail,  June  24th)  a  fear  that  it  was  repre- 
sentative of  the  average  person's  apprecia- 
tion of  art  made  me  shudder.  I  am  not 
condemning  Mr.  Creed's  lack  of  aesthetic 
feeling,  but  any  common  sense  at  all  will 
show  that  the  artist  has  not  painted  the 
cover  as  a  puzzle  for  ambitious  error-find- 
ers.   Since  there  are  so  many  so-called  er- 


rors, they  are  obviously  intentional,  and  nc 
due  to  a  lack  of  skill. 

When  people  learn  that  the  artist  (grantc 
he  is  an  able  technician)  has  the  "poet 
license"  to  distort,  simplify  and  disregai 
conventional  perspective;  and  when  thi 
stop  expecting  every  painting  to  be  a  phot( 
graphic  likeness,  or  something  immediate] 
recognizable,  there  will  be  gratifying 
more  tolerance,  if  not  understanding,  i 
modern  and  contemporary  art. 

Stuart  Ross,  Roslyn  Heights,  N.  1 

...  I  must  say  that  the  people  who  ha\ 
written  in,  picking  Artist  Fred  Eng's  covi 
to  pieces,  don't  have  much  to  do.  In  rr 
opinion  if  they  would  take  time  to  study  . 
all  of  the  so-called  "errors"  could  be  easi 
explained.  The  artist's  style  of  paintir 
causes  these  things. 

I  might  add  that  two  years  ago  I  visite 
my  cousin,  Artist  Paul  Laune,  in  Dutche 
County,  New  York.  He  is  a  friend  of  M 
Eng,  whom  I  met.  I  think  the  cover  pain 
ing  is  beautiful,  and  very  typical. 

Celia  Carter,  Aged  12,  Quitman,  Mis 


Caen-gr  a  filiations 

Editor:  Gordon  Manning's  Young  Mr.  Ss 
Francisco  (June  24th)  is  top-notch  readir 
about  a  top-notch  writer. 

A  Californian  less  than  two  years  and  b. 
an  infrequent  visitor  to  San  Francisco, 
have  nevertheless  as  a  faithful  and  e; 
thusiastic  reader  of  the  Herb  Caen  colurr 
developed  a  deep  affection  for  his  Baghda 
by-the-Bay.  A  newspaperman  myself,  I  r 
gard  Caen  as  the  country's  most  colorfr 
and  most  able  columnist — second  to  non 
His  followers  can  be  found  throughout  a 
northern  California  and  are  far  from  lie 
ited  to  historic,  intriguing  San  Francisco. 
Don  Keown,  Merced,  Ce 


Caen  surveys  his  favorite  city 


Whose  Idea? 

Editor:  Generally,  your  editorials  are  a 
parently  based  on  factual  material.  Ho> 
ever,  your  Surprise  (June  24th)  caused  n 
to  raise  an  eyebrow — but  not  in  surprise. 
Was  the  housewives'  act  of  peaceful  pic 
eting  a  matter  of  their  own  spontaneous  e 
pression  of  gratitude  or  was  it  engineered  I 
the  victorious  multimillion-dollar  margarii 
lobby?  J.  W.  Stull,  Tucson,  Arii 

We  never  heard  of  a  multimillion-dolli 
lobby  spending  any  part  of  its  mult 
millions  to  hire  pickets  to  plead  a  cau: 
after  the  cause  was  already  won.  Ther 
fore  we  conclude  it  was  the  housewive 
own  idea.  Anyway  we  think  the  pi 
carded  "Thank  you"  was  a  nice  gestur 
whoever  thought  it  up. 

Active  Participants 

Editor:  In  a  letter  in  your  Week's  Mi 
(June  24th),  the  writer  mentions  "the  inn 
cent  bystanders,  the  American  people." 

May  I  remind  him  and  all  the' others  wl 
hold  this  outmoded  opinion  that  we  are  n 
innocent  bystanders.  It  is  within  our  pow 
to  change  all  existing  conditions.   If  we 
not,  it  is  no  one's  fault  but  our  own. 

Mrs.  E.  V.  Donnell,  Breckinridge,  Ok] 
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is  really  Bob  Hope..? 


W& 


Batteries  also  look  alike  but  AUTOUTE  STAFUL 

lEKWlDBOIDrSTIMESAYHR! 


IN  NORMAL  CAR  USE 


N 


o  matter  how  much  batteries  look  alike, 
you'll  have  the  answer  to  your  battery 
problems  when  you  install  Auto-Lite  "Sta-ful," 
the  battery  that  needs  water  only  3  times  a 
year  in  normal  car  use.  In  addition,  "Sta-ful" 
Batteries  give  70%  longer  average  life*  than 
batteries  without  "Sta-ful"  features. 

And  you'll  have  the  right  answer  when  you 
select  the  photograph  at  the  right  as  the  real 


Bob  Hope,  star  of  the  Paramount  production, 
"Fancy  Pants."  The  photograph  at  the  left  is 
that  of  Leo  R.  Brennan  of  Monrovia,  Calif. 

Remember,  car  batteries  may  look  alike,  but 
be  wise— buv  an  Auto-Lite  "Sta-ful."  Money 
cannot  buy  a  better  battery.  Ask  your  neigh- 
borhood Auto-Lite  Battery  Dealer  right  now 

AUTO-LITE  BATTERY  CORPORATION 
Toledo  1  Ohio 


AUTO-LITE  $ta 

70%  Longer  Average  Life 


*ln    tosii    conducted    according  to  S.A.E.  Life   Cycle  Standards 


o6-ofi,  Dry  Sea  ft/ 


"JACK'S  BOAT  may  be  neat  and  trim,  but  he  can  certainly  stand  a 
bit  of  dressing  up.  Just  look  at  that  dull,  dry  hair — and  loose  dan- 
druff, too.  He's  got  Dry  Scalp.  Bet  he'll  look  terrific  though  when  I 
tell  him  about  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic." 


BEFORE  YOUR  GIRL  tells  you  about  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic,  why  not 
discover  it  for  yourself?  Just  a  few  drops  a  day  keep  your  scalp  and 
hair  in  tip-top  shape.  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic  checks  loose  dandruff 
and  other  signs  of  Dry  Scalp  by  supplementing  the  natural  scalp 
oils.  For  double  care  of  scalp  and  hair,  try  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic 
today!  (Contains  no  alcohol  or  other  drying  ingredients.)- 

Vaseline  HAIRTONIC 

TRADE    MARK  ® 
TOPS    IN    [NTE  RTAINMENT     D*.    CHRISTIAN,    STARRING    JEAN   HERSHOIT,    ON    CBS 
EVERY   WEDNESDAY   NIGHT.    SEE    YOUR   NEWSPAPER   FOR   LOCAL   BROADCAST   TIME. 
VASELINE  is  the  registered  trade  mark  of  the  Che>ebrough  Mfg.  Co.,  Cont'd 


Keep  Up  with  the  World 

BY  FRELING   FOSTER 


The  British  ship  Agamemnon  laying  the  Atlantic  cable  92  years  ago 


An  engineering  feat  achieved  under  great 
difficulties  was  the  laying  of  the  first  At- 
lantic cable  in  1858.  It  was  the  fifth  at- 
tempt made  within  a  year  by  two  vessels, 
the  U.S.S.  Niagara  and  H.M.S.  Agamem- 
non. Each  time  with  each  ship  carrying 
half  of  the  cable,  they  had  sailed  to- 
gether from  Ireland,  spliced  their  ends 
in  mid-ocean  and  then  the  Agamemnon 
had  started  back  while  the  Niagara  had 
continued  on  toward  America.  However, 
the  cable,  which  did  not  break  and  was 
put  into  operation,  ceased  to  function 
after  three  weeks  and  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  next  attempt,  made  in  1865 
by  the  Great  Eastern  was  a  failure;  but 
this  British  ship  tried  again  and  sue 
ceeded  in  laying  the  first  workable  trans- 
atlantic cable.  It  was  completed  on 
July  27,  1866,  and  linked  Valencia,  Ire- 
land, with  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland. 

*  *  *  ****** 

Of  all  the  stories  told  to  illustrate  in- 
terest in  American  comic  strips,  prob- 
ably the  classic  concerns  an  incident  that 
happened  in  a  Midwest  metropolis  be- 
fore the  last  war.  Upon  receiving  their 
advance  installments  of  a  comic  car- 
toon, the  editors  of  the  leading  news- 
paper learned  that  a  major  character  in 
the  strip  ran  away  on  his  wedding  day. 
Therefore,  they  issued  an  "extra"  and 
the  members  of  the  board  of  trade  were 
granted  a  recess  so  they  could  buy  copies 
and  read  the  exciting  news. 

********* 

A  singular  clue  helped  solve  the  murder 
of  Max  Geller  who  was  shot  by  a  drunk, 
while  tending  bar,  in  his  Green  Parrot 
Restaurant  in  New  York  City  on  Sunday 
afternoon  July  12,  1942.  As  no  descrip- 
tion of  the  killer  could  be  obtained  from 
the  score  of  persons  who  were  in  the  bar- 
room at  the  time,  the  detective  in  charge 
of  the  case  began  to  spend  his  nights 
listening  to  Geller's  "green  parrot."  The 
bird  had  a  perch  beside  the  bar  and  had 
been  taught  to  greet  a  dozen  regular  cus- 
tomers by  their  first  names.  Shortly,  the 
detective  ordered  an  investigation  of 
every  man  in  the  neighborhood  named 


Robert;  and  all  were  cleared  of  suspicioi 
but  one,  a  Robert  Butler,  who  had  dis 
appeared  immediately  after  the  crime 
He  was  later  captured  in  Baltimore  anc 
confessed.  Having  learned  that  the  par- 
rot, when  excited,  spoke  indistinctly,  the 
detective  realized  that  the  bird  had  beer' 
trying  to  say  "Robert"  when,  for  hours 
after  the  shooting,  it  had  hystericallyi 
shouted,  "Robber,  robber,  robber!" 

*****  **** 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  appropriate 
memorials  is  a  4,000-acre  tract  of  mag- 
nificent virgin  timber  in  North  Carolina, 
named  the  Joyce  Kilmer  Memorial 
Forest  in  honor  of  the  author  of  Trees. 
Kilmer  wrote  the  famous  poem  about 
1914,  or  four  years  before  he  was  killed 
in  action  in  France  during  the  first 
World  War.  On  July  30,  1936.  the  18th 
anniversary  of  his  death,  the  forest  was 
dedicated  to  his  memory  and  set  aside  as 
a  permanent  wildlife  refuge  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

*  i* 

Americans,  not  Germans,  piloted  the 
first  German  warplane  that  was  ever 
flown  across  the  Atlantic  to  this  country. 
It  was  a  JU-88  bomber,  carried  U.S. 
insignia  to  avoid  being  shot  at  by  mis- 
take and  arrived  some  time  in  October 
1943,  at  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
The  plane  was  brand  new,  undamaged 
and  had  not  been  captured.  Instead,  it 
had  practically  been  a  gift  from  a  Nazi 
airman  who.  sick  of  the  war,  had  volun- 
tarily landed  and  surrendered  at  an 
Allied  air  base  on  the  island  of  Cyprus 
the  previous  month. 

********* 

The  record  for  running  a  classified  ad- 
vertisement the  largest  number  of  times 
was  probably  made  by  a  former  poultry 
firm  in  Brockton.  Massachusetts.  Dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  company,  from 
April  13.  1881,  to  December  31,  1938, 
it  published  the  same  advertisement  in 
every  issue  of  the  Brockton  Daily  Enter- 
prise, or  18,000  consecutive  times. 


i  collection  of  more  than  600  ttorlet  from  thU  column  i»  now  available  In  a   book. 
Keep  Up  with  the  World  (288  pp.,  $2),  published  by  Cromet  &  Dunlap,  New   York. 
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NEW    f4    INCH 


Combination 


FRONT  ROW  CENTER 

for  a  wonderful  show  every  nighr 
of  the  week  .  .  .  that's  your  reserved  seat  with  Admiral's  sensational 
new  1951  "3-Foot"  Home  Theatre. 
Enjoy  television  pictures  .  .  .  clear  as  the  movies  ...  on  a  big  14"  picture  tube 
Easy  to  tune  as  a  radio.   Complete  with  built-in  Rotoscope 
antenna  .  .  .  most  efficient  of  all  built-in  antennas 
because  it's  directional.   New  1951  triple-play 

phonograph  plays  all  records  (33VS,  45,  78  rpm) 
automatically.    Dynamagic  radio  .  .  . 
superpowered,  ultra  compact.  All  yours  in  an 
exquisite  walnut  cabinet  with  large 

»  record  compartment.  It's  the  greatest 

value  in  television ! 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy  of  "Smart  Set" 
.  .  .  Admiral's  beautiful  new 
magazine  for  the  home.    It's  free ! 


s* 


Price  slightly  higher  south 

ond  west . . .  subject  to  change 

without  notice.  Tax  extra. 
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AMERICA'S     SMART    SFT 


ON    TELEVISION: 


4"»? 


"Stop  the  Music"— ABC,  Thur»day»,  8  PM,  EDT 


FREE      HOME      DEMONSTRATION 

You'll  never  know  how  wonderful  television  really  is  until  you've  seen  it  on  an  Admiral  right 
in  your  own  home.  Ask  your  Admiral  dealer  for  a  free  home  demonstration. 
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Their  story  breaks 

the  silence  of 

the  years  ! 


"Nothing  can 
change  our  love.. 
^  neither  the 

color  of  your 
skin  — nor  mine!" 


JEFF  CHANDLER  DEBRA  PAGET 

**  DELMER  OAVES  -  — — s;  JULIAN  BLAUSTEIN 

Screen  Play  by  Michael  Blankfort 
Based  on  Novel  "Blood  Brother"  by  Elliott  Arnold 


CENTURY-FOX 


ITS  A  QUIZ,  KIDS 

By  KEN  KRAFT  r-S 


GREGORY   D'ALESSIO 


I  feel  as  thoroughly  examined  as  a  disputed  oil  lease  in  probate 


WHEN"  I  put  away  my  textbooks 
years  ago  and  shuffled  off  the 
campus  to  background  music  of  happy 
sighs  from  the  pedagogues,  I  thought  I 
had  washed  my  hands  of  examinations. 
It  now  appears  that  I  reckoned  without 
my  wife  and  modern  journalism. 

Those  careless  college  days  were  just 
the  trial  heat.  In  the  past  few  years  I 
have  got  into  the  big  time.  And  the 
hunted  looks  on  the  faces  I  see  swim- 
ming around  me  are  proof  enough  that 
I  am  not  alone. 

It's  all  a  man's  quiet  evening  is  worth 
if,  when  he  settles  back  in  his  easy  chair, 
his  wife  starts  biting  a  pencil  and 
glancing  sharply  at  him  over  the  top  of 
the  page  she  is  reading. 

Pretending  to  be  busy  working  out  the 
new  Einstein  theory  or  drawing  pussy- 
cats will  not  insulate  him  from  a  woman 
in  this  mood.  Not  if  his  wife  is  a 
woman  like  mine.    That  is,  a  woman. 

In  another  half  minute  my  pet  will 
ask  pointedly,  "Did  you  mean  it  when 
you  said  you  didn't  like  my  brown 
cloche?" 

"I  have  never  heard  you  use  one, 
dear."     Ever  tactful.     Anything  for  a 


Does  he  read  your  mail? 

little  peace  and  quiet  on  the  premises. 

"Not  cliche.    Cloche.    My  new  hat!" 

"Oh.  That.  Makes  you  look  like  a 
potato." 

Displaying  outrage,  she  marks  some- 
thing down  on  the  paper  in  her  hand. 

A  few  uneasy  moments  rustle  past, 
and  then  she  demands,  "Why  don't  you 
want  me  to  wear  stop-light  red?" 

"It  doesn't  become  you." 

"That's  what  every  husband  says! 
You  seemed  to  like  it  well  enough  on 
that  flip  Tootle  girl,  the  way  you  were 
gushing  at  her  in  the  grocery  last  Satur- 
day!" 

"Women  gush,  dear.  Men  leer.  Any- 
way, I  was  far  too  busy  skillfully  steer- 
ing that  shopping  cart — " 

"Why  won't  you  let  me  buy  your 
ties?"  she  interrupts. 

All  this  is  a  routine  I  have  come  to 
know  well.  I  am  being  given  a  test.  At 
this  point  in  the  questioning  I  can  make 
a  shrewd  guess  at  the  title  of  this  one. 
I'll  bet  it's  called:  Are  You  and  Your 
Husband  Color-Compatible?    And  a  lot 


worse  guesser  than  I  am  can  surmise 
correctly  that  my  score  will  be  terrible. 

Fortunately,  I  am  not  expected  to 
cram  for  these  tests.  In  fact,  that 
wouldn't  be  cricket,  as  their  purpose  is 
to  expose  the  true  me  churning  and 
bubbling  beneath  the  dowdy,  old, 
mended-but-clean  character  I  make  a 
show  of  wearing. 

By  now  I  feel  as  thoroughly  examined 
as  a  disputed  oil  lease  in  probate. 

I  have  been  tested  for  my  sense  (good, 
common  and  horse),  for  moral  fiber, 
for  vocabulary,  for  analytical  deduction, 
for  musical  taste,  for  innate  good  (and 
bad)  nature,  and  for  a  plethora  of  other 
things  I  had  just  as  soon  forget. 

But  by  far  the  most  popular  tests 
seem  to  concern  the  marital  situation. 
Roughly,  they  lead  the  pack  by  three  to 
one. 

The  variety  of  arrangements  played 
on  this  central  theme  is  legion.  But 
even  so,  an  astute  husband  gets  so  he 
can  classify  them  quite  accurately  after 
the  first  few  questions.    To  wit: 

How  many  times  did  he  take  you 
to  dinner  last  month?  When  was  the 
last  occasion  he  sent  you  fresh  flowers? 
(Title:  Are  You  Married  to  a  Gallant 
or  a  Goon?) 

Who  wipes  the  dishes  at  your 
house?  How  often  must  you  pick  his 
socks  off  the  floor?  (Title:  Is  Your 
Helpmeet  Any  Help?) 

What  does  he  say  when  you  wear 
a  daring  gown?  Does  he  read  your 
mail?  (Title:  How  Jealous  Is  the  Big 
Lug?) 

Does  he  laugh  at  his  own  mis- 
takes? Does  he  praise  your  cooking 
even  when  you  scorch  the  parsnips  and 
undercook  the  squash?  (Title:  Did 
You  Marry  a  Good  Sport?) 

Maybe  we  married  men  should  feel 
bucked  up  over  playing  the  title  roles 
in  these  cross-examinations.  Then 
again,  maybe  not. 

Being  in  the  center  ring  is  pretty 
tough.  In  our  little  old  school-day  final 
exams,  the  consequences  were  either  go- 
ing on  to  a  fresh  set  of  distasteful  prob- 
lems or  staying  behind  with  our  friends. 
But  a  failing  grade  in  one  too  many  of 
these  happy-marriage  tests  may  result  in 
your  next  and  final  quiz  in  the  Court  of 
Domestic  Relations.  the  fnd 


How  jealous  is  the  big  lug? 
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More  than  you'd  ever  think! 

Fire  insurance  protected  the  property  of  the  truck  farmer  who 
grew  the  strawberries  . . ,  the  buildings  and  equipment  of  the 
dairyman  who  supplied  the  cream  .  .  .  even  the  store  and  stock  of 
the  druggist  at  whose  fountain  she  is  eating. 

Susan's  strawberry  sundae,  in  fact,  sums  up  fire  insurance  at  work 
and  illustrates  how  it  pays  off  for  you  and  millions  of  other 
Americans  in  many  simple,  everyday,  unsuspected  ways. 

For  fire  insurance  gives  protection  and  stability 

to  the  nation's  agriculture,  business,  and  industry. 

It  provides  immediate  cash  to  rebuild  when  fire  destroys. 

It  encourages,  maintains  and  protects  free  business 

competition  —  an  American  fundamental  that  has  made 

and  will  keep  our  country  great. 


Me  fifflt  Horseman 


Fire  insurance  services  are  brought  you 
by  200,000  agents  and  brokers  all  over  the 
United  States.  Chances  are  one  of  them  is 
a  neighbor  of  yours. 


Your  fire  insurance  rote  per  $100  protection 
is  as  much  as  30%  lower  today  than  it  was 
30  years  ago.  Write  to  the  address  below  jor 
a  booklet  giving  the  Jacts  and  telling  other 
advantages  of  stock  company  fire  insurance. 


AN    ADVERTISEMENT    SPONSORED    BY    THE    STOCK    FIRE    INSURANCE    COMPANIES.     THEIR    AGENTS    AND    BROKERS, 
THROUGH    THE    NATIONAL    BOARD    OF    FIRE    UNDERWRITERS,   85    JOHN    STREET,    NEW    YORK   7,    N.    Y. 
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YOU  CAN  TRUST  DUAL -TRACTION 

TO  PROTECT  THE  FAMIL1 


EVERY  MAN'S  CAR  becomes  his  castle 
.  .  .  when  his  wife  and  children  are 
in  it.  It  can  be  made  like  an  island 
of  safety  in  today's  traffic  streams 
.  .  .  fortified  against  sudden  hazard 
by  the  extra  blowout  protection  of 
The  (general  Tire  and  its  ability  to 
stop  quickly,  in  every  emergency. 


Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the 
confidence  of  a  woman  at  the 
wheel,  as  knowing  that  the  brake 
is  responsive  to  her  light  touch. 
She  can  be  confident  of  swift  and 
sure   stopping,  rain  or  shine. 

For  modern  cars,  General  Dual- 
Traction  completes  the  sensation 
of  safe  and  effortless  car  control 
.  . .  starting,  running  and  stopping. 


AFTER  ALL, 

IT'S  HUMAN  MILEAGE  THAT  COUNTS 


©   1950   THE    GENERAL   TIRE   ft   RUBBER   CO..    AKRON,   OHIO 
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GermZu's  SjLCRLl   ARMY 


Pursuing  her  Korean  strategy,  Russia  builds  a  powerful  East  German  striking  force — already 
50,000  strong — to  invade  the  Allied-occupied  West  and  unify  the  country  under  the  Cominform 


Berlin 

EARLY  on  the  morning  of  April  1 3th,  less  than 
five  years  after  the  collapse  of  Hitler's  war 
machine,  a  truckload  of  heavily  armed,  uni- 
formed German  soldiers  was  captured  deep  inside 
the  American  sector  of  Berlin. 

The  tanned,  husky  young  Germans  were  on  their 
way  into  the  city  from  the  Soviet  occupation  zone 
when  the  driver  of  their  truck  took  a  wrong  fork 
in  the  road.  The  whole  party,  machine  guns  and 
all,  blundered  across  the  line  that  splits  this  ruined 
capital  into  East  and  West.  Surrounded  by  West 
sector  policemen,  they  surrendered  quietly,  al- 
though they  were  packing  enough  weapons  to  start 
a  small  war. 

Today  all  of  them  are  behind  bars,  convicted  by 
an  American  court  of  wearing  military  uniforms 
and  carrying  illegal  arms.  In  pronouncing  sentence 
on  May  15th.  Judge  John  A.  Sabo,  of  Gary,  Indi- 
ana, called  them  "scapegoats  of  a  system"  whereby 


the  Soviet  Union  is  systematically  rearming  its  half 
of  Germany.  A  week  later,  the  testimony  of  these 
men  formed  the  basis  of  three  sharp  protests  in 
which  the  United  States,  Britain  and  France  ac- 
cused Russia  of  creating  a  50,t 
000-man  German  army  in 
flagrant  violation  of  Four 
Power  agreements.  While  Rus- 
sia was  building  her  own  Ger- 
man army,  she  was  also  train- 
ing in  North  Korea  the  army 
which    invaded   South    Korea. 

The  German  force,  said  the  State  Department, 
"is  not  an  ordinary  police  force,  and  does  not 
have  ordinary  police  duties."  This  was  putting  it 
mildly. 

It  was  only  five  years  ago  that  Generalissimo 
Joseph  Stalin  shook  hands  with  President  Truman 
and  British  Prime  Minister  Clement  R.  Attlee  in 


CARTOON  BY  HARRY  DEVLIN 
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the  Berlin  suburb  of  Potsdam  and  then  signed  his 
name  to  the  historic  Potsdam  Declaration. 

That  document's  terms  were  explicit.  Stalin. 
Truman  and  Attlee  agreed  that  the  number  one  aim 
of  the  Allied  occupation  would 
be  the  "complete  disarmament 
and  demilitarization  of  Ger- 
many." 

The  Soviet,  American  and 
British  leaders  went  even  fur- 
ther. 

"All  German  land,  naval,  and 
air  forces,"  they  pledged  to  the  world,  "including 
the  General  Staff,  the  officers'  corps,  reserve  corps, 
military  schools,  war  veterans'  organizations  and 
all  other  military  and  quasi-military  organizations 
together  with  all  clubs  and  associations  which  serve 
to  keep  alive  the  military  tradition  in  German), 
shall  be  completely  and  finally  abolished  in  such 
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manner  as  permanently  to  prevent  the  revival  or 
reorganization  of  German  militarism  and  Nazism." 

That  was  Stalin's  promise,  and  the  promise  of 
America  and  Britain.  Five  years  later  a  single  cap- 
tured truckload  of  armed  Germans  from  the  Soviet 
zone  exposed  the  true  value  of  the  Russian  pledge. 

America's  first  German  military  prisoners  since 
1945  were  part  of  a  new,  carefully  trained  German 
army  equipped  for  aggressive  warfare  with  tanks 
and  artillery,  and  ably  commanded  by  picked  pro- 
fessional officers  of  the  old  Wehrmachl.  The  army's 
name  is  the  Bereitscliaften — meaning  "alert  units." 
It  differs  from  the  Nazi  war  machine  in  one  respect: 
It  takes  orders  from  Stalin  instead  of  Hitler. 

Facts  and  figures  about  the  Bereitschaften  are 
regarded  as  top  secret  in  the  Soviet  zone.  But  in 
divided  Germany  the  Iron  Curtain  is  not  as  airtight 
as  in  the  other  satellite  states.  Germans  cross  it 
freely.  Soviet  Berlin  is  still  accessible  to  Americans 
and,  from  time  to  time,  so  are  parts  of  the  Soviet 
zone.  There  are  plenty  of  ways  of  finding  out 
what's  going  on  behind  the  scenes  in  the  "German 
Democratic  Republic." 

To  get  the  full  story  of  the  Bereitschaften,  we 
talked  to  a  score  of  young  Germans  who  had 
deserted  from  the  new  Wehnnacht  and  sought 
refuge  in  the  West;  we  talked  to  others  who  were 
still  in  uniform  and  undergoing  Communist  in- 
doctrination. We  managed  to  visit  Leipzig,  deep 
in  the  Soviet  zone,  and  saw  some  of  the  barracks 
where  the  recruits  are  virtually  imprisoned.  We 
watched  the  tough,  hard-faced  trainees  marching 
through  the  streets  of  Berlin  with  the  swaggering 
cadence  of  Hitler's  storm  troopers.  We 
combed  Western  intelligence  reports  and 
studied  the  testimony  given  by  the  eight  who 
were  arrested  in  West  Berlin  last  April. 

The  picture  that  emerges  is  that  of  a  grow- 
ing force  of  professional  fighters  imbued  with 
Communist  fanaticism — a  force  which  gives 
reality  to  the  old  nightmare  of  raw  Russian 
power  allied  with  German  technical  effi- 
ciency. 

Don't  confuse  the  soldiers  of  this  new  army 
with  the  Volkspolizei — the  250,000-strong 
"people's  police"  whose  pistols  and  trun- 
cheons make  Soviet  Germany  safe  for  dicta- 
torship. The  soldiers  of  the  Bereitschaften 
carry  rifles  and  wear  khaki  shirts  under  their 
blue-black  tunics — and  the  craft  they're 
learning  is  the  grim  business  of  waging  war. 

These  Bereitschaften  were  organized  last 
fall  under  Russian  supervision,  and  the  first 
group  of  50,000  trainees  will  graduate  early 
in  September.  Then  they  will  be  put  to  work 
training  other  recruits.  In  a  year,  there'll  be 
enough  skilled  Germans  under  arms  to  re- 
lieve the  Russians  of  all  occupation  duties  in 
Eastern  Germany.  In  three  years  a  German 
army  of  nearly  500,000  men  will  be  ready 
for  action. 

The  purpose  of  this  army  is  allegedly  to 
protect  the  puppet  "German  Democratic  Re- 
public" from  the  sinister  machinations  of  the 
Western  imperialists.  Recruits  are  told  again 
and  again  that  the  United  States  is  building 
up  a  powerful  Nazi  army  in  West  Germany 
to  destroy  the  new  Soviet  democracy  in  the 
East.  Actually,  the  Bereitschaften  are  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  potential  striking  force  designed  to 
capture  all  of  Germany  for  the  Cominform. 

Major  General  Maxwell  Taylor,  the  American 
commandant  in  Berlin,  told  us  that  the  existence  oi 
this  army  opens  up  the  possibility  of  a  new  blockade 
of  the  city  without  the  direct  intervention  of  the 
Red  Army.  "It  may  be,"  he  added,  "the  cadre  of 
a  new  Wehnnacht  capable  of  extending  the;  range 
of  Soviet  military  action  in  Western  Europe." 

West  German  leaders  are  also  alive  to  the  danger 
inherent  in  this  new  army.  In  May,  Kurt  Schu- 
macher, leader  of  the  German  Socialist  party, 
warned  against  the  "offensive  military  mentality" 
of  the  Bereitschaften  leaders  and  ridiculed  the 
phony  arguments  whereby  Communists  have 
sought  to  justify  the  creation  of  this  force. 

"They  try  to  explain  to  the  people  of  East  Ger- 
many that  it  is  the  task  of  the  Bereitschaften  to  de- 
fend the  social  achievements  of  the  Soviet  zone," 
he  said;  "yet  there  are  no  humane,  no  social,  no 
economic,  no  political  achievements  that  might  be 
defended." 

There  are  valid  reasons  for  the  apprehension  of 
Western  leaders,  as  we  found  out  from  talking  to 


young  Germans  who  have  undergone  the  rigorous 
physical  and  mental  discipline  of  the  Bereitschaf- 
ten. The  Russian  masters  of  the  East  German  po- 
lice state  arc  giving  top  priority  to  the  creation  of 
this  new  army — along  with  the  production 
of  Saxony's  uranium  mines.  Growing  numbers  of 
teen-agers  in  the  Soviet  zone  have  only  two  choices 
after  finishing  high  school;  they  either  go  into  uni- 
form or  into  the  "ore  mines." 

The  German  military  leaders  who  are  in  charge 
of  forging  this  new  fighting  force  operate  under 
watchful  Soviet  supervision.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Schumacher,  this  officer  corps  "is  composed  en- 
tirely of  generals  and  high-ranking  staff  officers  of 
the  Nazi  regime."  These  men,  some  of  the  cream 
of  the  old  SS  and  Wehrmachl,  are  delighted  to  be 
back  in  harness,  back  in  uniform,  giving  and  taking 
orders.  That  over-all  strategy  is  directed  by  the 
Kremlin  is  of  small  concern  to  these  old  profes- 
sionals. 

Look  at  the  recruits — youngsters  who  grew  up 
during  the  war  and  tasted  the  mortification  of  de- 
feat. Impressed  into  service,  most  of  them  are 
ready  victims  of  the  incessant  propaganda  that  is 
part  of  Bereitschaft  training.  Within  a  matter  of 
weeks  after  the  recruitment  the  majority  really  be- 
lieve that  they  are  defending  peace  and  the  Ger- 
man fatherland. 

But  not  all  of  the  recruits  goose-step  blindly  to 
the  Soviet  tune.  Singly  and  in  pairs,  disillusioned 
young  enlisted  men  and  noncommissioned  officers 
risk  their  lives  every  day  to  escape  from  the  Red 
Wehrmacht  to  Western  Germany  and  West  Berlin. 
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Genersil  Wilhelm  Zaisser  heads  German  Soviet  array. 
He  became  a  Commie  in  1917,  has  served  Moscow  since 


Talk  to  a  couple  of  dozen  as  we  did  and  you'll  find 
that  they  believe  in  a  resurgent  Germany,  strong 
and  united.  The  Russians  try  to  feed  their  national 
vanity  by  promising  them  this.  Why,  then,  do  they 
run  away? 

Mainly  because  they  hate  the  Russians,  and  Com- 
munism reminds  them  all  too  strongly  of  the  Nazi 
system  that  led  to  disaster.  They  believe  they  can 
get  a  better  deal  for  themselves  and  for  their  coun- 
try from  the  West. 

"The  only  difference  between  the  Nazi  and  Com- 
munist propaganda  is  the  size  of  Hitler's  and 
Stalin's  mustaches,"  an  ex-Hitler  Jugend  member 
and  recent  Bereitschaft  deserter  told  us  with  a  wry 
grin. 

Another  reason  the  rank  and  file  are  going  over 
the  hill  is  that  they  are  getting  fed  up  with  the 
dreary  routine  imposed  on  them  by  the  new  Ger- 
man army  brass.  Listen  to  the  story  of  twenty-one- 
year-old  Philip  Haussmann  (his  real  name  must  be 
kept  secret),  who  was  sent  to  officer  candidate 
school  at  Prora,  on  Riigcn   Island  in  the  Baltic, 


which  Adolf  Hitler  once  planned  as  a  "streng 
through  joy"  retreat. 

"The  night  I  arrived,  about  eleven  o'clock,  Su 
day,  August  20,  1949,  we  were  billeted  in  doubl 
decker  bunks,  50  men  to  a  barracks  room.  Tl 
next  morning  we  were  assigned  to  platoons  ar 
immediately  given  a  lecture  on  friendship  with  tl 
Soviet  Union.  The  camp  commander,  whom  v 
knew  only  as  Captain  Strewlitz,  a  big  man  wi 
saber  scars  on  his  checks,  told  us  that  we  were  b 
ing  trained  to  defend  our  fatherland  from  tt 
Anglo-American  imperialists." 

Two  hours  a  day  for  five  months  Haussmann 
Bereitschaft  had  political  lectures  with  the  san 
theme  dinned  into  them.  Five  hours  a  day,  thi 
were  out  in  the  field  learning  infantry  tactics  wii 
rifles,  mortars,  grenades  and  machine  guns. 

At  Prora,  as  at  all  of  the  new  German  arn 
camps,  two  Russian  officers — known  as  "Sovie 
niks" — are  in  constant  evidence.  They  wear  civilia 
clothes  or  black  Volkspolizei  uniforms;  occasioi 
ally,  their  Red  Army  garb.  The  senior  of  the  tw> 
usually  of  field-grade  rank,  is  military  adviser  to  tf 
camp  commander,  always  a  graduate  of  a  politic 
indoctrination  school  in  Russia. 

The  other  Russian  is  an  MVD  agent  who  wai 
ders  around  the  barracks'  double-tiered  bunks  an 
sifts  through  the  men's  personal  effects. 

"One  day  I  dashed  into  my  barracks  for  a  me; 
kit,"  Albert  Heuss,  who  trained  at  Kirchmoese 
told  us.  "I  saw  a  Russian  looking  through  the  baj 
around  my  bunk.  He  spotted  me,  straightened  u 
and  asked  in  broken  German:  'How  do  you  like  th 
food  here?'  I  said  fine  and  went  away- 
straight  out  of  the  camp  to  West  Berlin.  M 
bag  contained  verboten  West  German  new; 
papers." 

Heuss,  who  was  in  Hitler's  Wehrmacf 
for  a  year,  said  the  German  Red  Army  trair 
ing  program  was  even  tougher  than  th 
rugged  methods  used  by  the  Nazis.  Th 
others  with  whom  we  spoke  groaned  aboi 
the  full  16-hour  day  when  we  brought  up  th 
question.  Here's  the  daily  training  prograr 
for  an  infantry  Bereitschaft: 

Reveille  at  5:30,  breakfast  at  6:00,  breac 
soup  and  coffee. 

6:30  to  8:00:  Weapons  cleaned,  barrack 
scrubbed,  policing  up  the  camp  area. 

8:00  to  10:00:  Close-order  drill,  tactics 
maneuvers  with  full  packs  and  weapon; 
double  time  for  at  least  two  miles. 

10:00  to  noon:  Political  indoctrinatio 
lectures.  In  good  weather  the  men  stand  a 
attention  outdoors;  in  rain  or  extreme  cole 
they  stand  at  attention  in  an  assembly  ha 
listening  to  the  Politik-Kultur  officers. 

Noon  to  1 :00:  Lunch,  consisting  of  breac 
meat,  potatoes,  coffee. 

1:00  to  4:00:  Back  to  the  field.  Rang 
practice,  more  close-order  drill,  field  prob 
lems  (all  with  full  packs  and  equipment) 
4:00  to  5:00:  Afternoon  inspection  afte 
return  from  the  field.  At  attention  in  fui 
equipment. 

5:00  to  6:00:  Instruction  by  commander 
on  Bereitschaft' s  mission  in  protecting  thi 
East  German  Republic. 

6:00:  Supper  of  soup,  bread,  meat,  vege 
tables  and  coffee. 

7:00:  Distribution  of  German  Commu 
nist  newspapers  and  translations  of  Soviet  tracts  foi 
an  hour's  compulsory  reading. 

8:00  to  9:00:  Evening  barracks  inspection. 
9:00:  Lights  out. 

Food  is  generally  pretty  good,  the  fugitive; 
agreed.  They  got  plenty  of  meat,  the  bread  was 
whiter  and  better  than  the  ration  of  the  civiliar 
population  in  East  Germany,  and  they  receivec 
cigarettes  and  chocolate  regularly. 

The  routine  in  the  Bereitschaften 's  armored 
schools  is  just  as  rigorous.  A  sallow,  nervous  young 
man  who  was  with  the  Sixth  Bereitschaft  at  Appol- 
lensdorl  (where,  incidentally,  the  American  Nintf 
Army  linked  up  with  the  Russians  some  five  years 
ago)  told  us  how  he  put  in  five  hours  a  day  in  z 
Russian  T-34  tank. 

Early  in  April  this  budding  tankman  was  accused' 
of  violating  security — he  talked  a  little  too  much 
in  a  bar  about  expecting  new  Russian  tanks.  Hi; 
sister  got  him  civilian  clothes  and  he  slipped  intc 
West  Berlin. 

"Last    March,"    another    armored    trainee    re- 1 
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Called,  "we  had  a  combined  infantry-tank  exercise 
near  Kuestrin.  There  were  about  100  tanks  and 
3,500  to  4,000  men.  It  lasted  from  early  morning 
to  late  afternoon.  Then  we  paraded  past  some  high 
Russian  officers.  Our  camp  commander  was 
pleased.  He  said  we  had  been  complimented  by  the 
Russians,  and  by  our  own  brass  too." 

Who  are  the  "brass"  of  the  new  German  army? 
Let's  look  at  a  few  in  the  chain  of  command.  At 
the  top,  as  Minister  of  State  Security,  is  brawny 
General  Wilhelm  Zaisser,  a  humorless  Prussian- 
officer  type  who  became  converted  to  Bolshevism 
as  early  as  1917  when  he  served  on  the  Russian 
front.  Zaisser,  known  also  to  the  espionage  trade 
as  "General  Gomez,"  the  name  he  used  as  13th 
Brigade  Commander  in  the  Spanish  civil  war,  car- 
ried out  Putsches  and  purges  for  Moscow  in  Man- 
churia, the  Middle  East  and  South  America.  He 
was  the  first  field  marshal  of  the  Bereitschaften.  but 
moved  over  to  the  Ministry  of  State  Security  in 
February.  Now  he's  the  German  equivalent  of 
Russia's  dreaded  Lavrenti  Beria,  controlling  all  se- 
cret and  uniformed  police  as  well  as  the  Bereit- 
schaften. 

We  tried  to  see  Zaisser  at  his  offices  on  Norman- 
nenstrasse  in  Berlin's  Soviet  sector.  Appropriately, 
his  headquarters  is  right  next  door  to  the  MVD 
prison  on  Magdalenstrasse.  We  were  passed  from 
one  office  to  another.  The  fact  that  Americans 
tried  to  see  Zaisser  completely  confounded  his  se- 
curity corps. 

"Why  do  you  want  to  see  General  Zaisser?"  a 
middle-aged  officer  in  a  black  uniform  asked  us 
from  behind  his  mahogany  desk. 

"We  want  to  ask  him  about  the  Bereitschaften," 
we  replied. 

Our  questioner  grimaced  sourly. 

"We  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  he  said,  peer- 
ing at  us  suspiciously.  "Bereitschaften,  Bereitschaf- 
ten? That's  something  your  imperialist  newspapers 
make  up.  General  Zaisser  is  too  busy  to  talk  non- 
sense. Good  day." 

Heinz  Hoffmann  Is  Active  Commander 

The  active  commander  of  the  Bereitschaften 
since  Zaisser  moved  up  to  over-all  security  control, 
is  Heinz  Hoffmann,  a  man  of  about  fifty  with  a  nose 
like  a  ferret  and  a  long  record  as  a  Comintern  sabo- 
teur all  over  Europe.  Hoffmann  touched  down  in 
Berlin  in  a  Soviet  plane  almost  as  soon  as  the  last 
German  defenders  were  routed  five  years  ago.  He's 
a  faithful  servant  of  the  Kremlin  and  sees  to  it  that 
none  of  his  officers  deviate  from  the  Stalin  line. 

Political  purity — Moscow  style — is  the  para- 
mount job  of  these  two  men  in  Germany's  new 
totalitarian  army.  The  planning,  the  training  and 
the  creation  of  the  striking  force  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  old  German  professionals  like  General  Vin- 
cenz  Mueller.  A  veteran  of  both  wars,  a  member 
of  the  political  section  of  the  War  Ministry  under 
Hitler,  Mueller  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  German 
Seventeenth  Army  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Russians  in  1943. 

He  brushed  up  on  Marx  and  Lenin  and  by  1944 
became  what  he  called  an  "uncompromising  Com- 
munist." After  serving  as  police  chief  in  the  Soviet 
zone,  he  was  shifted  to  the  job  of  chief  of  staff  in  the 
Bereitschaften,  and  now  heads  a  phony  front  or- 
ganization in  the  East  zone,  "The  National  Demo- 
cratic party,"  to  which  all  the  top  new  army  officers 
belong. 

Then,  there's  General  Hans  von  Weech,  a  two- 
star  general  in  the  Luftwaffe  and  an  automaton- 
like  communications  expert.  He  is  responsible  for 
the  Bereitschaften  s  independent  communications 
network.  Recently  Von  Weech  dutifully  signed  a 
sheaf  of  instructions  given  to  him  by  Hoffmann. 
The  only  hitch  was  that  from  force  of  habit  he 
added  the  greeting:  "Heil  Hitler."  Zaisser  straight- 
ened him  out. 

To  carry  out  the  military  orders  of  men  like 
Mueller  and  Von  Weech,  there  are  plenty  of  ex- 
Wehrmacht  officers  who  were  company,  battalion 
and  regimental  commanders  in  Hitler's  legions. 
Take  Bernard  Bechler,  a  former  major  and  adju- 
tant to  General  Eugcn  Mueller.  He's  a  full  general 
now  at  thirty-eight.  Only  nine  years  ago,  Bechler 
helped  Eugen  Mueller  draft  a  directive  that  for 
every  German  shot  by  partisans,  50  Russians  would 
be  executed. 

On  the  military  side,  these  are  twisted,  tainted 
men  who  lust  for  power  (Continued  on  page  70) 
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Shot  down  and  captured  at  Stalingrad.  Count  Heinrich  von  Einsiedel,  great-great-nephew  of 
Bismarck,  was  converted  to  Communism,  joined  the  new  army.  Later,  disgusted  with  the 
Reds'  tactics,  he  fled.     Below,  Socialist  Kurt  Schumacher  is  helped  to  rostrum  at  party  rally 
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The  Exiles 


By  JOHN  D.  WEAVER 

The  folks  from  the  old  home  town  picked  exactly  the 
wrong  time  to  make  a  visit.  The  house  was  rich  and 
beautiful — the  kind  of  house  you'd  expect  the  parents 
of  a  movie  star  to  own.  But  something  was  missing  .  .  . 


MRS.  LINDEN,  drawing  her  sweater  against 
the  sunset  chill,  stared  at  the  bleak  hills 
which,  like  everything  else  in  Los  Angeles, 
were  bigger  than  those  at  home. 

"We  couldn't  ask  for  more,"  she  said. 

The  girl  from  the  Chronicle  slipped  a  fold  of 
copy  paper  from  her  purse.  Mr.  Linden,  sprawled 
on  the  green  pad  of  an  aluminum  lounge  chair, 
scooped  a  white-pawed  kitten  from  the  stone  ter- 
race and  began  to  stroke  it  absently. 

"We  have  eleven  different  kinds  of  fruit  trees," 
Mrs.  Linden  said.  "The  landscaping  alone  cost 
over  five  thousand  dollars." 

The  girl  from  the  Chronicle,  who  was  preparing 
a  Sunday  feature  story  on  the  lives  of  the  movie 
stars'  parents  in  Hollywood,  jotted  down  "11  fr 
trees,  $5,000  lndscpg."  She  asked  "How  long  have 
you   been  out  here?" 

"Six  years  next  month,"  Mr.  Linden  said. 

"We  came  in  February,"  Mrs.  Linden  said.  "It 
was  raining." 

She  suddenly  tensed  and  roused  up  from  the 
chair.  "The  phone."  There  was  no  sound  in  the 
house.  She  settled  back,  shifting  her  chair  away 
from  the  view  of  the  hills.  She  sat  staring  at  a  giant 
avocado  tree  which  towered  above  the  redwood 
house.  The  tree  was  enormous,  magnificently  put 
together,  and  sterile.  "I  thought  I  heard  the 
phone,"  she  said. 

A  black  glossy  bird  with  malevolent  yellow-green 
eyes  skittered  across  the  terrace,  stopped,  preened, 
then  flashed  away  toward  the  white  trellis  covered 
with  dark  red  roses  full-blown  in  the  winter  sun. 

"I  reckon  that's  one  thing  Mama  won't  ever  get 
used  to,"  Mr.  Linden  said.  "Winter  roses."  He 
sat  up,  chuckling.  "But  what  gets  Mama  the  most 
out  here  is  the  way  women  go  downtown  shopping 
without  wearing  a  hat  and  gloves.  Why  Mama 
would  as  lief  go  naked  as — " 

"Dad!" 

Mr.  Linden  leaned  back  again,  shaking  his  head. 
"Peg  keeps  telling  her  she'll  get  over  it." 

The  girl  from  the  Chronicle  stopped  doodling 
stars  on  the  margin  of  her  notes.  "I  notice  you  still 
call  her  Peg." 

"Well,  you  see,"  Mr.  Linden  said,  "we  christened 
her  a  long  time  before  the  studio  people  thought  up 
that  fancy  name." 

"Sherry,"  Mrs.  Linden  said.  "What  kind  of  a 
name  is  that?" 

"Mama  doesn't  like  it,"  Mr.  Linden  said,  "be- 
cause it's  the  name  of  a  wine.  Sherry  wine,  you 
know." 

"Margaret  Linden,"  Mrs.  Linden  said.  "She  was 
named  for  Mr.  Linden's  sister." 

"And  of  course,"  the  girl  said,  "your  daughter 
will  have  her  birthday  dinner  with  you  next  Sun- 
day?" 

Mr.  Linden  glanced  quickly  at  his  wife,  then 
down  at  the  white  paws  of  the  drowsy  kitten.  Mrs. 
Linden  fidgeted  a  loose  button  on  her  sweater. 

"Of  course." 

A  maid  in  a  white  apron  and  cap  quietly  crossed 
the  terrace,  spoke  to  Mrs.  Linden  in  a  low  voice. 
The   girl  pretended   to  study   her  notes,   but   she 


couldn't  help  overhearing  the  maid.  "Mrs.  Cooper 
called  and  she  ain't  heard  from  her  either."  The 
maid  backed  away,  turned,  and  disappeared,  not 
making  a  sound.    The  terrace  was  hushed. 

"There's  some  talk,"  the  girl  said,  "that  your 
daughter  may  get  married  when  she  finishes  her 
new  picture." 

"Would  you  like  to  see  her  scrapbook?"  Mrs. 
Linden  said. 

The  scrapbook  was  bound  in  dark  green  leather, 
with  sherry  stamped  on  the  front  in  gold.  The 
first  pages  were  taken  up  with  conventional  baby 
pictures,  a  naked,  chubby  infant  sprawled  on  a 
studio  couch,  gurgling  at  the  camera.  The  child's 
age  was  printed  beneath  each  picture  in  white  ink 
which  had  blurred  fuzzily  on  the  coarse  black  pa- 
per. The  baby,  in  most  of  the  early  snapshots,  was 
held  by  Mrs.  Linden,  a  sad-eyed  woman,  severely 
dressed,  and  unsmiling. 

There  were  also  snapshots  of  family  groups,  of 
Peg  astride  a  Shetland  pony,  of  Peg  and  Aunt  Mar- 
garet, Peg  as  Portia  in  a  high-school  benefit 
("Raised  a  hundred  dollars  for  the  fire  department, 
that  show"),  Peg  and  a  boy  in  a  checked  sweater 
and  plus  fours  (  "That's  Henry  Shiner,  used  to  work 
for  Mr.  Linden"),  Peg  in  front  of  her  father's  drug- 
store, and  then  a  batch  of  studio  stills,  followed  by 
a  posed  photograph  of  Peg  in  an  old-fashioned 
bridal  gown  smiling  up  at  a  tall,  hollow-eyed  man 
in  striped  trousers  and  a  cutaway  coat. 

"Oh,"  the  girl  from  the  Chronicle  said,  "Art 
Morton." 

Mrs.  Linden  quickly  turned  the  page,  pointing 
out  a  tinted  photograph  of  Mr.  Linden's  drugstore 
after  he'd  had  the  modern  front  put  on. 

"It's  not  that  red,"  Mrs.  Linden  said. 

THE  maid  came  to  the  door  and  said  Mrs.  Lin- 
den was  wanted  on  the  private  phone.  In  her 
haste  Mrs.  Linden  spilled  loose  photographs  out  of 
the  scrapbook.  "I  didn't  hear  it  ring,"  she  said, 
stepping  over  the  clutter.  The  girl  from  the  Chroni- 
cle helped  Mr.  Linden  pick  up  the  photographs. 

"Mama  hasn't  finished  pasting  them  all  in  yet," 
Mr.  Linden  said. 

"I  suppose  she's  awfully  busy?" 

"Oh,  she's  always  up  to  something,  but  she 
doesn't  really  have  to  lift  a  finger.  We've  got  a 
cook  and  a  maid  and  a  man  to  tend  the  yard,  and 
if  we  want  to  go  somewhere,  Peg  sends  her  chauf- 
feur. Last  week  she  sent  a  woman  to  teach  us 
canasta,  but  Mama  won't  play  cards.  Mama's  right 
strict,  you  know." 

"I  notice  you  have  television,  too." 

"Oh,  yes.  Everything.  But  Mama  says  the  tele- 
vision hurts  her  eyes."  Mr.  Linden  smiled  and 
gently  scratched  the  underside  of  the  kitten's  neck. 
"Mama's  funny  about  the  (Continued  on  page  40) 


"What're  yon  going  to  do  with  a 
girl  that  makes  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  one 
picture?  That's  what  Peg  makes' 
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Dr.  Thomas  A.  Gonzales,  New  York  City's  Chief  Medical  Examiner,  has  worked  at  his  specialty  for  32  years 

It  May  Be  MURDER 

By  M.  R.  WERNER 

When  death  occurs  and  a  physician  is  not  in  actual  attendance,  New  York  City's  medical 
examiner  (an  M.D.)  inquires  into  the  cause.  Jlis  office  checks  more  than  15,000  cases  a  year 


"UST  as  there  are  many  ways  to  live,  so  there  are 
many  ways  to  die.  Among  the  less  pleasant 
modes  of  exit  are  those  which  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  either  the  coroner  or  medical  exam- 
iner. They  include  violent,  accidental,  suspicious 
or  sudden  deaths — with  special  reference  to  murder 
and  suicide. 

I  his  is  true  anywhere,  but  holds  especially  for 
New  York  City,  whose  five  boroughs  are  responsi- 
ble for  more  violent,  accidental,  suspicious  and  sud- 
den demises  than  any  comparable  thickly  settled 
area  in  the  world.  Their  total  and  character  vary 
slightly  from  year  to  year,  with  the  population.  But 
of  the  city's  75,000  annual  deaths  of  all  kinds,  the 
proportion  intp  which  official  inquiry  is  made  has 
always  been  around  20  per  cent;  last  year  the  num- 
ber was  18,000. 

I  he  vital  but  unattractive  business  of  probing 


their  cause  is  presided  over  by  septuagenarian  Dr. 
Thomas  A.  Gonzales,  the  city's  Chief  Medical  Ex- 
aminer. Dr.  Gonzales  has  been  with  the  Office  of 
Chief  Medical  Examiner  since  it  was  first  set  up  in 
1918,  and  head  of  it  since  1935;  he  has  personally 
performed  more  than  7,000  autopsies.  A  tall,  spare 
man  with  a  tolerant  expression,  his  horn-rimmed 
bifocals  cover  lively  brown  eyes  which  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  being  sharp.  At  seventy- 
one,  nothing  about  human  behavior  seems  to  star- 
tle him  any  longer. 

After  32  years  of  working  at  his  specialty,  Dr. 
Gonzales  is  one  of  the  country's  leading  experts  in 
determining  cause  of  death.  Even  more  important 
to  the  field  of  forensic  medicine — the  branch  de- 
voted to  the  profession's  relationship  with  the  law 
— he  and  his  staff  of  23  deputies  and  assistants,  to- 
gether with  their  53  scientific  associates  and  clerks, 


typify  a  commendable  trend  away  from  the  use  of 
coroners,  who  are  elected  to  their  posts,  in  favor  of 
nonpolitical,  scientifically  trained  and  equipped 
medical  examiners. 

Most  U.S.  communities  still  have  coroners,  serv- 
ing terms  of  two  to  four  years.  In  most  places  it  is 
more  important  for  the  coroner  to  be  a  Democrat 
or  a  Republican  than  a  doctor.  Even  in  the  rare 
case  where  he  is  required  to  be  a  doctor,  the  coroner 
is  often  up  to  his  scalpel  in  politics,  and  apt  to  have 
one  eye  on  his  microscope  and  the  other  on  his 
own  prospects  for  re-election. 

There  are  plenty  of  reputable  coroners  who  em- 
ploy good  physicians  to  aid  them.  But  the  system 
of  the  coroner-in-politics  makes  possible  bribery 
and  other  pressures  by  the  deceased's  friends,  rela- 
tives and  even  enemies,  in  the  event  they  have  pri- 
vate reasons  for  not  wanting  the  cause  of  death 
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Studying  evidence:  (1.  to  r.)  Dr.  Gonzales  and  his  aides,  Drs.  Charles  Umberger,  Alexander  Gettler  and  Alexander  Wiener 


made  public.  Authorities  on  forensic  medicine  re- 
gard the  coroner  as  about  as  obsolete  as  the  barber- 
surgeon. 

In  New  York  City  it  took  a  long  time  and  a  re- 
form administration  to  get  rid  of  the  coroners. 
Prior  to  1915,  the  city  had  ha.d  as  coroners  two 
plumbers,  two  saloonkeepers,  six  realtors,  an  auc- 
tioneer, a  butcher,  a  labor  leader,  a  musician,  a 
woodcarver,  an  insurance  man,  and  eight  undertak- 
ers. Very  few  were  doctors. 

In  the  good  old  days,  infanticide,  poisoning,  and 
other  forms  of  fatal  skulduggery  were  a  cinch  to  get 
away  with,  and  Dr.  Gonzales  hates  to  think  how 
many  deaths  unexplained  at  the  time  may  have  been 
homicide. 

Coroners  and  their  assistants  sometimes  made 
remunerative  arrangements  to  deal  with  selected 
undertakers.  And,  in  the  1890s,  the  coroners  of 
Brooklyn  and  Queens  even  had  a  spirited  competi- 
tion for  bodies  found  in  the  old  Newtown  Creek. 
Since  they  were  themselves  being  paid  on  a  fee 
basis  of  $11.50  per  corpse  examined,  they  hired 
small  boys  with  rowboats  to  keep  an  eye  out  for 
floating  prospects.  The  simple  entries  "died  sud- 
denly"" and  "coup  de  soldi" — which  in  French 
sounded  better  than  "simple  sunstroke" — are  prev- 
alent in  the  old  records.  Coroners'  physicians  usu- 
ally took  only  a  quick  look  before  pronouncing 
cause  of  death,  rarely  spending  more  than  five  min- 
utes with  a  cadaver;  at  murder  trials  they  testified 
from  memory  about  what  they  had  or  had  not 
found  at  autopsies  that  were  performed  as  much  as 
six  months  earlier.  Today  an  autopsy  report  in  New 
York  often  runs  to  several  thousand  words,  and  is 
dictated  to  a  specially  trained  stenographer  by  the 
medical  examiner  while  he  is  actually  working. 

Collier's  for  August  12,  1950 


Mounting  scandals  about  the  coroner  system 
brought  an  investigation  during  the  reform  regime 
of  Mayor  John  Purroy  Mitchel.  The  state  legisla- 
ture abolished  the  office  of  coroner  and,  in  1918, 
established  that  of  the  Chief  Medical  Examiner, 
specifying  that  the  head  of  the  office  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  from  civil  service,  and  that 
he  be  a  doctor  of  medicine,  skilled  in  pathology. 
The  medical  examiner  could  appoint  his  own  as- 
sistants, but  their  qualifications  had  to  be  similar 
to  his  own. 

New  York's  first  Chief  Medical  Examiner  was 
Dr.  Charles  Norris,  director  of  the  pathological 
laboratories  at  Bcllevue  Hospital.  When  he  took 
office,  there  was  little  promise  of  the  smooth-run- 
ning procedures  that  eventually  were  to  shape  up. 
Many  of  the  doctor's  clerks  were  incompetent  hold- 
overs from  the  coroner  system,  and  he  was  given 
$65.000-a-year  less  than  the  $172,000  appropria- 
tion the  coroners  used  to  receive  from  their  political 
pals  on  the  Board  of  Estimate. 

Dr.  Norris  paid  for  qualified  assistants,  equip- 
ment and  even  for  the  installation  of  telephones  out 
of  his  own  pocket.  Often,  in  exasperation,  he  would 
resign;  but  invariably  he  was  persuaded  to  return 
to  his  responsibilities  at  the  morgue,  which  he  liked 
to  call  "the  country  club,"  where  he  enjoyed  sitting 
around  during  leisure  moments  and  talking  shop 
with  his  aides  over  a  few  relaxing  drinks. 

A  month  after  Dr.  Norris  took  office  he  was 
joined  as  Assistant  Medical  Examiner  by  Dr.  Gon- 
zales, then  Assistant  Pathologist  at  Harlem  Hos- 
pital. New  York-born  Dr.  Gonzales  was  the  son  of 
a  leaf-tobacco  merchant  of  Spanish  birth  who  had 
migrated  to  the  States  from  Cuba.  A  Bcllevue  med- 
ical college  graduate  of  (Continued  on  page  60) 


Why  a  Medical  Examiner 

When  an  unexplained  death  takes  place 
in  your  town,  public  interest  requires  that 
the  fullest,  possible  inquiry  be  made.  The 
death  may  be  an  innocent  one,  or  it  may 
not;  it  may,  in  fact,  be  murder. 

In  a  relative  handful  of  U.S.  states  and 
cities,  the  official  job  of  probing  the  cause 
of  death  is  assigned  to  a  medical  examiner 
who  is  specially  qualified  because,  as  a 
doctor,  he  has  at  his  disposal  every  inves- 
tigative tool  modern  science  has  evolved. 
But  by  and  large  most  communities  are 
saddled  with  the  ancient  and  generally 
inept  coroner  system,  whereby  the  com- 
plex task  of  determining  cause  of  death  is 
left  to  an  official  who  is  rarely  a  medical 
man  and  who,  because  his  office  is  elective, 
is  frequently  subject  to  all  manner  of  pres- 
sures. Under  such  a  system  the  potential 
injustice  to  families  and  friends  of  the 
deceased  is  well-nigh  incalculable. 

As  a  nation  we  take  pride  in  Our  readi- 
ness to  turn  in  obsolete  models  for  new 
and  improved  ones.  Disca  rding  the  coroner 
for  a  medical  examiner  is  a  must  for  civic 
house  cleaning.  The  Editor 
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If  only  they  would   punish  him,  the  burden  on  his  heart   might  be  lifted.    If  only  they 
would  look  at  him  with  anger,  instead  of  the  terrifying  pity  that  meant  there  was  to  be 

NO  PUNISHMENT 


Bv  HELEN  MUX  HELL 


NOW,  will  you  tell  me  again  how  it  happened, 
Peter?'*  said  the  detective.  Peter  had  already 
gone  through  the  story  three  times  this  after- 
noon but  he  did  not  mind  telling  it  once  more.  It 
was  almost  better  to  be  telling  the  story  than  to  be 
sitting  still  while  they  conferred  among  themselves. 
It  was  while  they  were  all  talking  seriously  and 
reading  from  their  notes  that  Peter  had  a  chance  to 
see  that  his  mother  and  father  were  looking  at  him, 
not  as  if  they  were  angry  and  meant  to  punish  him, 
but  as  if  they  pitied  him.  This  had  a  funny  effect 
on  him. 

Besides,  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  seemed  to 
cover  up  the  frightening  silence  within  himself.  It 
was  as  though  the  area  under  his  skin  was  a  sound- 
less, feelingless  vault,  padded  and  proofed,  immune 
to  the  stirring  of  air  or  the  movement  of  life.  He 
was  like  a  room  in  a  broadcasting  studio  the  mo- 
ment before  the  big  show  goes  on  the  air. 

He  realized  dimly  that  the  impossible  event  of 
this  morning  was  the  final  and  most  important  event 
in  his  life  and  he  had  a  sense  of  great  loss.  He  had 
used  everything  up  in  one  day.  He  had  not  even 
known  he  had  this  coin  to  spend,  but  if  he  had 
known,  he  would  not  have  bought  with  it  the  thing 
he  had.  No. 

He  shivered.  He  could  not  have  done  it.  It  was 
impossible. 

He  turned  his  eyes  to  the  detective  for  help,  but 
found  only  that  terrible  pity.  It  was  true,  then. 

Peter  began  to  talk.  .  .  . 

From  the  beginning,  he  was  more  fascinated 
by  the  gun  than  the  others  were.  It  was  the  first 
thought  in  his  mind  upon  awakening  and  he  would 
lie  in  bed,  half  dozing,  imagining  the  feel  of  it  in 
his  hand,  the  cold  sureness  of  the  adult  trigger 
against  his  index  finger. 

"I'll  teach  you,"  he  would  mutter  beneath  the 
warm  blankets.  "Trying  to  steal  money  from  my 
father's  bank."  He  would  feel  his  face  growing  hot 
with  anger  toward  the  foul  thief  whom  he  had 
caught  creeping  from  the  vault  with  a  bag  of  golden 
coins  under  each  ragged  arm.  In  this  dream,  he 
would  most  often  point  the  gun  at  the  thief  and 
force  him  to  march  to  the  police  station.  Sometimes 
the  thief  would  try  to  get  away  and  then  Peter 
would  have  to  shoot  him  and  as  he  thought  about 
this,  his  trigger  finger  would  jerk  involuntarily.  His 
aim  being  perfect,  he  always  shot  the  thief  to  maim 
but  not  to  kill.  It  was  better  to  bring  them  in  alive 
so  they  could  be  punished  by  the  proper  forces  of 
law  and  order.  So  he  aimed  for  the  leg. 

He  had  an  imitation  gun  which  had  been  given 
him  at  Christmastime.  At  first  he  had  loved  it  and 
played  with  it  constantly,  but  after  they  had  all  dis- 
covered the  gun  in  the  park,  he  had  lost  interest  in 
the  toy.  The  gun  they  had  found  was  real  and 
deadly.  It  was  probably  not  loaded,  but  it  had  been, 
and  someone  had  shot  someone  with  it.  or  held 
someone  up,  and  perhaps  been  chased  by  the  police. 
He  had  then  been  forced  to  toss  it  into  the  clump  of 
bushes  surrounding  the  grassy  stretch  where  they 
all  went  in  the  afternoons,  after  school. 

Brent  had  been  the  one  who  found  the  gun. 


They  all  had  to  out  themselves  with  Brent's 
pocketknife  and  mingle  the  hlood  from  each 
of  their   fingers,   as   they  took   a   kid's   oath 


Afterward  Peter  was  angry  with  himself  and  his 
slowness,  for  Brent  had  the  proprietary  interest  and 
it  was  Brent  who  was  therefore  in  charge  of  it,  plan- 
ning the  hiding  place  and  saying  who  could  touch 
it  and  in  what  order.  If  Peter  had  only  seen  it  first 
— if  he  had  been  the  one  to  trip  over  the  baseball 
bat — if  he  had  been  lying  flat  on  the  ground  and 
seen  the  glint  of  steel  under  the  leafless  branches — 
if  the  gun  had  been  his — 

He  would  have  managed  the  whole  affair  much 
better.  Still,  he  had  to  admit,  as  Pinky  had,  that 
Brent  had  been  eminently  fair  and  that  the  gun  had 
been  hidden  properly  and  mysteriously  enough. 
The  three  of  them  knew  that  they  must  not  play 
with  it.  Their  fathers  had  all  been  in  the  war  and 
had  explained  about  the  danger  of  guns  whether 
you  thought  they  were  loaded  or  not.  Brent  was 
sure  this  one  wasn't  loaded,  but  the  chance  that  it 
might  be  lent  spice  and  danger  to  the  possession 
of  it.  And  they  knew  that  if  a  cop  should  see  them 
with  it,  he  would  take  it  away  from  them  and  ask 
them  questions. 

They  immediately  overruled  Pinky,  who  sug- 
gested timidly  that  they  ought  to  take  it  to  the  po- 
Gce  that  very  afternoon. 

"Maybe  they'll  give  us  a  medal  or  something. 
Gee!"  said  Pinky. 

Peter  sniffed.  "They'd  only  grill  us,"  he  said. 
Pinky  was  too  small  and  a  dope.  He  got  too  ex- 
cited. It  would  have  been  better  if  Pinky  hadn't 
been  around.  This  was  big-time  stuff. 

Peter  moved  in  closer  to  Brent  and,  despite  him- 
self, his  hand  stretched  out  for  the  gun.  If  he  could 
only  hold  it.  as  Brent  was  holding  it.  If  it  were 
only  his  gun.  But  Brent  had  moved  away  cau- 
tiously, shielding  the  gun  under  his  unbuttoned 
leather  jacket. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  he  said,  his  eyes  gleaming  with 
excitement.  "Don't  crowd  me.  We've  got  to  figure 
out  what  to  do  with  it,  where  to  keep  it." 

Between  Peter's  apartment  building  and  the  one 
next  to  it  there  was  a  narrow,  deep  court  which  you 
could  reach  by  going  through  the  basement  and 
squeezing  out  through  a  cellar  window.  At  the  far 
end  of  the  court  was  another  window,  partly  hidden 
by  some  old  crates  and  boxes  that  had  never  been 
carried  away.  In  this  window,  the  bricks  that  made 
up  the  outside  sill  were  loose;  and  underneath  them, 
once  the  crumbling  mortar  had  been  scraped  awa,y, 
was  a  hollow  big  enough  to  hide  the  gun. 

Peter  had  discovered  this  courtyard  and  the  loose 
bricks  some  time  ago.  He  had  often  played  alone 
in  here,  imagining  that  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war. 
Once  he  had  tricked  the  entire  German  army  by 
crawling  out  through  the  basement  window  just  as 
he  was  about  to  be  shot  as  a  spy.  the  most  impor- 
tant spy  ever  to  be  parachuted  down  into  enemy 
territory.  .  .  . 

By  the  time  they  had  the  gun  safely  hidden  away, 
wrapped  carefully  in  Brent's  handkerchief,  it  was 
time  for  them  all  to  go  home  for  dinner.  But  they 
stayed  on  a  few  minutes,  making  plans. 

"Now,"  said  Brent,  making  Peter  itch  with  fury 
because  Brent  was  apparently,  by  prior  rights,  go- 
ing to  keep  right  on  assuming  command,  "we  all 
come  here  together,  see?  Nobody  sneaks  in  by  him- 
self." Brent  looked  straight  at  Peter,  and  Peter 
dropped  his  eyes.  "Wc  look  at  it.  1  unwrap  the 
handkerchief.  If  I  feel  like  it,  maybe  we  all  get  to 
— get  to  hold  it." 

Three  pairs   of  eyes  swung  toward   the   loose 


bricks,  three  pairs  of  hands  moved.  Peter  felt 
warm  and  his  stomach  wasn't  quite  right. 

"Once  a  week,"  Brent  went  on,  "we  polish  it.  We 
take  a  clean  rag,  and  some  stuff,  whatever  it  is  you 
use — I'll  find  out — and  we  shine  it  up  good." 

There  was  more.  At  Brent's  insistence  they  all 
had  to  cut  themselves  with  his  pocketknife  and 
mingle  the  blood  from  each  of  their  fingers  in  a 
silly,  kid's  oath  that  made  Peter  want  to  howl.  But 
once  committed  to  that  oath,  he  would  have  to  keep 
his  promise  not  to  go  near  the  gun  unless  it  was 
with  the  other  two. 

"You  look  hot,"  Peter's  mother  said  when  he 
finally  appeared  at  the  dinner  table.  "Let  me  feel 
your  head.  And  your  eyes  are  too  bright,  darling. 
Maybe  I'd  better  call  the  doctor." 

"I'm  all  right,"  Peter  told  her.  And  he  forced 
himself  to  eat.  He  had  to  fool  them  all,  now.  They 
were  his  enemies.  They  were  trying  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  him,  but  he  wouldn't  give  an  inch.  His 
mother  was  a  lady  spy  and  she  wanted  information 
for  the  enemy  country.  He  looked  at  her  through 
veiled  lids.  She  was  smart.  She  was  cagey. 

He  ate  her  poisoned  food  but  he  was  so  strong,  in 
such  perfect  physical  shape,  that  he  felt  only  the 
smallest  stomach-ache.  When  she  saw  him  with  his 
gun,  she  would  crumble  and  beg  for  mercy.  His 
gun.  His  gun.  .  .  . 

THE  detective  prompted  him:  "Go  on,  Peter. 
Tell  about  how  you  kept  the  gun  in  its  hiding 
place." 

He  drew  a  deep  shuddering  breath,  raised  his 
eyes  and  saw  his  mother  sitting  there,  across  from 
him,  with  her  hand  in  his  father's.  They  were  there 
together,  and  he  was  here,  alone,  telling  his  story 
to  the  cops.  He  had  a  strange  impression  that  his 
mother  really  had  crumbled  and  that  she  was  beg- 
ging silently  for  mercy.  Her  eyes  were  big  and  still 
and  pitying.  If,  when  all  this  was  over,  she  would 
only  say  to  his  father,  "Jim,  Peter  has  been  very  bad 
today.  I  think  he  needs  a  whipping." 

And  if  his  father  would  punish  him.  Peter  had 
only  had  a  whipping  once  in  his  life — out  in  the 
country  when  he  had  gotten  the  cows  on  the  run  in 
the  pasture  against  the  express  instructions  of  his 
father.  His  father  had  taken  him  out  to  the  barn 
and  there  he  had  given  him  a  whopping  with  a  hair- 
brush. But  Peter  remembered  that  afterward  the 
incident  was  closed;  he  had  made  expiation  for 
his  sins.    If  somebody  would  only  .  .  . 

He  looked  at  the  surrounding  faces  again,  but  the 
eyes  dropped  when  they  met  his,  as  though  they 
were  all  ashamed.  They  could  not  look  at  him. 

"Come  on  now,  Peter.  The  gun." 

The  gun. 

How  it  had  drawn  him,  almost  against  his  will. 
How  he  had  thought  of  it.  buried  down  there,  wait- 
ing for  him.  How  it  glinted,  how  it  shone.  He  had 
never  even  had  a  chance  to  hold  it  before  his  eyes 
and  sight  down  the  smooth,  wicked  barrel.  He  had 
never  felt  the  filed  roughness  of  the  cold  handle, 
which  he  knew  would  fit  so  snugly  into  the  palm  of 
his  hand.  And  if  he  could  have  pointed  the  gun  at 
the  ground  and  contracted  his  fist  to  squeeze  the 
trigger.  .  .  . 

That  night,  before  he  slept,  he  imagined  he  was 
the  murderer  who  had  killed,  who  had  run,  had 
tossed  the  gun  into  the  bushes.  Jt  was  his  gun.  His. 

And  now  the  world  sharpened  and  became  a 
place  of  adventure.   The  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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The  Chicago  Tribune9 s  Arch 


,  originator  of  top  All-Star  Games,  rales  with  hist 


By  TOM  MEANY 


ONE  of  the  truly  amazing  phenomena  of 
American  sports  is  that  one  of  football's 
greatest  crowds  is  drawn  each  year  to  a  game 
which  is  played  weeks  before  the  regular  season 
opens  and  which  is  meaningless  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  national  picture,  either  collegiate  or  profes- 
sional. Again  this  year,  though  the  calendar  insists 
the  date  is  August,  Friday  night,  the  11th.  upward 
of  1 00,000  people  will  be  peering  through  the 
floodlights  of  Chicago's  Soldier  Field,  gazing  at 
brawny,  gaudily  uniformed  stars  of  the  gridiron. 

Like  its  predecessors,  this  seventeenth  annual 
game  between  the  College  All-Stars  and  the  cham- 
pions of  the  National  Football  League — in  this 
instance,  the  Philadelphia  Eagles — will  prove  ex- 
actly nothing.  Although  the  pros  have  won  a  ma- 
jority of  these  meetings  in  Chicago,  the  game  has 
by  no  means  settled  the  controversy  as  to  whether 
a  college  squad  could  beat  a  professional  squad  ( an 
admittedly  professional  squad,  that  is). 

As  a  spectacle,  the  game  is  one  o(  the  most  color- 
ful in  all  sports,  bringing  together  as  it  does  the 
cream  oi  the  college  crop,  the  bona  fide  All-Ameri- 
cans  from  coast  to  coast,  against  the  professional 
champions.  Scarcely  a  college  slar  ol  the  last  dec- 
ade and  a  half,  unless  because  of  injury,  has  failed 
to  perform  in  the  Chicago  All-Star  game. 

II  you  are  one  of  those  fortunate  enough  to  pos- 
sess a  ticket  for  the  game — and  it's  an  assured  sell- 
out,   even   with    the   vast   cavernous   capacity    of 
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Soldier  Field — chances  are  you'll  look  down  from 
the  colonnaded  heights  to  the  tiny  emerald  patch 
which  is  the  gridiron  and  try  to  pick  olit  Southern 
Methodist's  Doak  Walker  or  Notre  Dame's  Leon 
Hart.  Maybe  you'll  look  for  Steve  Van  Buren  of  the 
Eagles,  or  their  coach,  Greasy  Neale.  Or  perhaps 
you'll  focus  your  binoculars  on  Holy  Cross's  Dr. 
Edward  Anderson,  who  will  be  coaching  the  All- 
Star  squad.  There  is  only  a  slim  possibility  that  you 
will  pay  any  attention  to  a  calm,  squat  figure  in 
mufti  who  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  All- 
Star  bench.  Or,  if  you  do  see  him,  you'll  probably 
dismiss  him  as  one  of  the  minor  functionaries.  If 
so,  console  yourself,  for  you  won't  have  been  the 
first  to  be  deceived  by  the  mild  manner  of  Arch 
Ward,  the  man  who  runs  the  show. 

Ward  is  in  his  early  fifties,  of  medium  height  and 
average  appearance.  Chunkily  built,  carefully 
clothed,  with  once  blond  hair  which  is  turning  gray, 
Arch  looks  out  intelligently  and  quietly  from  be- 
hind a  set  of  silver-rimmed  spectacles.  He  looks  far 
more  like  a  banker  than  a  sports  writer,  lacking 
both  the  flamboyancy  and  that  certain  air  of  vaga- 
bondia  popularly,  and  fallaciously,  associated  with 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press. 

Yet  Ward  is  a  sports  writer  and.  as  columnist  and 
sports  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  one  of  the 
highest  paid  men  in  his  profession.  He  also  is  one 
of  the  most  influential  in  the  country  and  one  of  the 
ablest  sports  promoters  in  history.  More  fans  have 

IUUSTRATION  BY  RICHARD  DEANE  TAYLOR 


purchased  tickets  to  events  promoted  or  devised  b) 
Arch  than  to  all  the  promotions  of  I  ex  Rickard  anc 
Mike  Jacobs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  promo- 
tion by  Ward's  paper  which  made  it  possible  foi 
Rickard  to  draw  the  largest  gate  in  the  history  oi 
boxing,  $2,658,660  for  the  second  meeting  ol 
Gene  Tunncy  and  Jack  Dcmpsey  at  Soldier  Field 
in    1927.     More  about  that  later. 

The  All-Star  football  game  is  Ward's  brain  child, 
just  as  the  All-Star  baseball  game  is  entirely  his  cre- 
ation. There  are  several  All-Star  football  games 
now.  in  New  York,  in  Philadelphia  and  at  way  sta- 
tions, but  Arch's  was  the  first  and  still  is  the  biggest 
by  proportions  so  impressive  as  to  dwarf  most  of  its 
imitators.  It  drew  a  record  crowd  of  105.840  to 
Soldier  Field  in  1947  and  a  record  gate  of  $380.8  |  7 
in  1948.  The  top  price  is  $7  and  those  seats  arc  sold 
within  24  hours  after  the  date  is  announced. 

As  far  as  the  owners  of  teams  in  the  National 
Football  League  are  concerned,  the  league  cham- 
pionship is  important  to  them  in  large  measure  be- 
cause the  winning  team  is  picked  to  oppose  Ward's 
All-Stars  the  following  summer.  This  game  is  pro 
football's  big  money  event.  The  club  owners,  who 
get  virtually  nothing  from  their  own  championship 
play-off,  since  most  of  that  money  goes  into  the 
players'  pool,  receive  20  per  cent  of  the  gross  less 
taxes  from  the  game  in  Soldier  Field,  which  means 
a  check  in  the  neighborhood  of  $70,000. 

Because   of  his  mild  (Continued  on   page  11) 
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SMOKE  JUMPER 


By  HAROLD  ROGERS 


The  fire  was  the  great  leveler.   Its  angry  flames  destroyed  a  whole  forest 
and  left  a  man  with  nothing — not  even  a  little  hatred  to  keep  him  going 


10GAN  crouched  behind  the  pilot's  seat  in  his 
padded  smoke  jumper's  suit  and  stared 
J  through  the  small  window  toward  the  cloud 
of  yellow  smoke  ballooning  over  the  peaks  that 
shark-toothed  away  to  the  west. 

"It's  not  good."  he  said.  "It's  just  not  good,  send- 
ing five  men  to  do  a  fifty-man  job." 

Logan  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  He  had 
been  with  the  Forest  Service  for  twenty-three  years, 
working  at  everything  from  lookout  and  mule 
packer  to  his  present  job  as  smoke  jumper.  He 
had  entered  the  service  as  a  part-time  employee, 
and  when  the  first  call  had  been  made  for  volun- 
teers to  try  for  the  then  infant  branch  of  the  service, 
Logan  had  asked  to  be  sent  to  smoke  jumpers  school 
because  he  was  tired  of  building  trail.  As  he  told 
his  wife,  he  had  always  wanted  to  see  how  it  felt 
to  be  a  bird. 

Now  he  was  flying  across  a  forest  that  had  been 
closed  to  campers  for  more  than  a  month  because 
of  the  fire  hazard.  With  the  temperature  and  hu- 
midity where  they  were,  dry  lightning — the  kind 
that  strikes  without  a  drop  of  rain  falling — was 
worse  than  firecrackers  in  a  haymow.  To  make  it 
doubly  bad,  it  had  to  pick  a  spot  on  the  Upper 
Fork  of  the  Claw  River,  a  good  fifty  miles  by  trail 
north  and  west  from  the  ranger  station,  for  a 
strike,  and  at  the  last  report  there  wasn't  enough 
water  in  the  river  to  float  a  cork. 

Logan  looked  questioningly  at  the  portable 
pumper  and  rubbed  a  rough  hand  over  the  red  stub- 
ble on  his  chin,  then  shifted  his  gaze  to  Adams  and 
Smitty  sitting  behind  the  pumper,  and  started  to 
adjust  his  helmet  and  steel-mesh  mask.  Smitty,  a 
tall,  sandy-haired  youngster,  was  jumping  on  his 
first  big  blaze,  but  Logan  felt  no  real  concern  for 
him. 

Rather  it  was  Adams,  who  gave  him  his  moments 
of  doubt.  There  was  nothing  at  which  Logan  could 
point  a  finger;  yet  this  would  be  his  fourth  fire  with 
Adams  and  each  time  he  had  felt  an  uneasiness  that 
he  could  not  explain.  Adams  was  a  big  man,  taller 
and  wider  than  any  man  in  the  crew.  He  had  great 
broad  shoulders  with  long  corded  arms  and  a  flat, 
homely  face,  but  somehow  he  reminded  Logan  of 
a  violin  string  that  had  been  stretched  too  tight  and 
was  about  to  break. 

With  his  mask  fastened.  Logan  shrugged  at  his 
own  fears  and  turned  to  the  window.  He  saw  the 
second  plane  carrying  additional  equipfhent  and 
two  more  jumpers,  then  fell  to  studying  the  fire 
again.  It  hadn't  crowned,  but  it  easily  covered  ten 
acres.  It  was  still  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  and 
as  near  as  Logan  could  judge  from  the  plane,  it 
had  nearly  a  nule  to  run,  once  it  crossed  the  stream, 
before  it  hit  the  tall  virgin  stand  on  the  east  wall  of 
the  canyon.  That  was  the  thing  they  had  to  stop, 
but  even  then  he  knew  it  was  twenty  to  one  against 
them. 


Already  the  blaze  was  three  times 
larger  than  they  had  figured,  and 
if  the  fire  ever  reached  the  tall 
trees  it  was  almost  sure  to  crown 


He  leaned  over  the  pilot's  shoulder.  "Better  radio 
for  suppression  crews,"  he  said. 

He  had  a  glimpse  of  the  opening  where  they 
planned  to  make  their  drop;  then  a  shapeless  mass 
drifted  across,  blotting  it  out. 

"When  we  come  around  again  heave  your  stuff 
out  and  use  it  as  a  test  chute,"  the  pilot  said. 

They  circled  back  and  made  their  pass.  Logan 
grabbed  one  side  of  the  pumper  and  motioned  for 
Adams  to  help. 

"Now!"  Logan  braced  himself  and  shoved,  then 
leaned  out  watching  the  chute  open. 

"We'll  have  to  do  it  fast  on  the  next  trip,"  he 
said.  "Smitty  first,  then  Adams.  I'll  follow." 

Smitty  slapped  at  his  chute  and  slid  his  hands 
along  the  straps,  then  moved  to  the  door  as  the  pilot 
brought  the  plane  over  the  meadow  again. 

"Be  seeing  you,"  he  said,  and  disappeared 
through  the  door. 

"Looks  pretty  bad,"  Adams  said. 

"Yeah,"  Logan  said.   "Let's  go." 

He  counted  ten  after  Adams  jumped;  then  he 
stepped  out  and  followed  him  down. 

WHEN  Logan  felt  his  chute  open  he  took  a  deep 
breath  and  looked  around.  Smitty  was  already 
down  and  Adams  was  nearing  the  ground.  Over- 
head, the  second  plane  had  unloaded  its  cargo 
chute  and  Dowd  was  jumping.  Logan  could  tell 
that  by  the  way  he  crouched.  Dowd  held  his  short, 
stocky  body  like  a  ball,  when  he  left  the  plane. 
Richards,  however,  followed  the  path  of  least  re- 
sistance and  tumbled  out.  Richards  was  a  good 
man.  In  a  pinch  Logan  would  rely  on  him  more 
than  the  other  three. 

On  the  ground,  Logan  waited  for  them  to  come 
together. 

"Smitty  and  Adams,  start  collecting  the  stuff," 
he  said.  "Dowd,  get  the  radio  going.  Richards, 
take  a  look  at  the  north  end  of  the  fire  and  see  if  we 
can  turn  it  back.  I'll  try  to  locate  water." 

But  before  he  got  to  the  stream  bed,  Logan  knew 
what  he  would  find.  It  was  bone-dry.  He  stopped 
and  tested  the  wind.  It  was  from  the  west  and 
freshening.   He  ran  back  to  the  crew. 

"Any  water?"  Adams  asked. 

"No,"  Logan  said. 

"Are  we  going  to  stay?"  Adams'  voice  was  tense. 

"Sure,"  Logan  said. 

Already  the  blaze  was  twice,  maybe  three  times 
larger  than  any  of  them  had  figured.  The  only 
thing  that  kept  it  from  crowning  was  the  fact  that 
the  trees  on  the  west  side  of  the  canyon  were  not 
tall  enough  to  reach  up  where  the  wind  was  really 
blowing,  but  if  it  ever  got  into  the  tall  stuff — look 
out! 

"Dowd,  you  got  the  radio  working?"  Logan 
asked. 

There  were  drops  of  sweat  on  Dowd's  forehead 
when  he  answered.  "Not  a  buzz.  Something  must 
have  broken  when  it  dropped." 

Logan  swatted  a  deer  fly.  "Let  it  go,"  he  said. 
"The  next  time  the  plane  comes  over  we  can  signal 
to  the  pilot  that  our  radio  is  dead." 

He  shouldered  a  shovel  and  mattock  and  took 
the  crew  to  the  east  bank  (Continued  on  page  57) 
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The  Industry  That  Laid  p 


By  JOHN  CONNER 


ON  HIGHWAY  92  just  above  beautiful  Lake 
Alfred,  Florida,  an  open-topped  trailer  truck 
carrying  a  mountain  of  oranges  swung 
around  a  curve  too  fast  and  pitched  a  dozen  golden 
fruit  into  the  roadside  rough.  The  driver  stopped 
quickly  enough  to  brand  the  pavement  with  burnt 
rubber,  got  out  and  retrieved  the  lost  cargo.  Com- 
mentary from  the  line  of  cars  he  halted  behind  him 
on  the  two-lane  road  was  not  pretty.  He  responded 
in  kind. 

"Aw,  shuddup,  will  ya,"  he  bellowed.  "They're 
worth  their  weight  in  gold.  /  should  leave  them  for 
you  guys." 

It  was  a  history-making  event  in  a  state  where 
some  years  the  fruit  has  been  so  inexpensive  that 
tourists  were  welcome  to  help  themselves  from 
orange-laden  grove  trees.  They're  not  welcome 
now,  and  professional  thievery  has  become  a  big- 
time  headache  to  the  county  authorities.  Tinhorn 
rogues  fill  the  back  seats  and  trunks  of  their  auto- 
mobiles under  cover  of  darkness  and  get  away  with 
enough  fruit  to  sell  for  $40  or  $50. 

The  citrus  belt  in  central  Florida  has  become  a 
sort  of  Eldorado  because  an  elusive  formula  which 
men  searched  for  through  half  a  century  suddenly 
materialized  and  turned  a  boom-and-bust  product 
into  a  steady  stream  of  icy  gold  that  probably  will 
never  dry  up.  The  magic  phrase  is  orange  juice  con- 
centrate, one  of  the  most  fabulous  food  items  to  hit 
the  market  in  U.S.  history. 

Florida  packs  from  fall  to  spring.  All  last  winter 
the  highways  were  crowded  with  trucks  hurrying 
back  and  forth  from  the  groves  to  feed  the  maw  of 
a  spanking  new  multi-million  dollar  system  of  fac- 
tories whose  great  concentrators  were  roaring  24 
hours  a  day. 

The  state  had  never  seen  a  boom  as  solid  as  this. 
Prices  to  the  orange  grower  were  the  highest  in  30 
years,  considering  the  size  of  the  crop.  Grove  sales 
were  fabulous,  producing  acres  bringing  up  to 
$2,500  each.  The  crop  was  unprecedented  in  size, 
and  concentrate  siphoned  off  a  third  of  it. 

There  hasn't  been  a  revolution  like  it  since  the 
California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  promoted  the 
importance  of  vitamin  C  under  the  Sunkist  name 
early  in  the  century  and  snatched  the  lonely  orange 
from  its  Christmas-stocking  pedestal.  Concentrate 
has  brought  orange  juice  to  10,000,000  people  who 


Orange  trucks  jam  Florida  roads.   Below,    ! 
Algee  of  Minute  Maid  plant  adjusts  flow  ill 


GOLDEN  EGG 


Half  a  century  of  research  produces  a  fabulous  new  product, 
frozen  orange  juice  concentrate,  and  Florida  has  a  solid  boom 


never  drank  it  before,  either  because  they  couldn't 
afford  the  fresh  fruit  or  didn't  like  to  peel  it. 

Whenever  I  want  a  glass  of  fresh  juice  today  I've 
got  to  walk  into  the  yard  and  pick  my  own,"  said 
Tom  Turnbull,  a  former  member  of  Florida's  po- 
tent citrus  commission.  "If  I  ask  my  wife  for  it  she'll 
open  a  can  of  concentrate  because  it's  so  much 
easier." 

Concentrate  has  bitten  into  the  markets  of  both 
the  canner  and  the  fresh  fruit  packer,  and  to  what 
extent  this  will  continue  is  a  matter  for  heated  de- 
bate in  Florida.  Twenty-two  million  gallons  of  it 
will  flow  into  U.S.  kitchens  this  year  from  500,- 
000,000  frosty  cans. 

At  least  60  per  cent  of  the  nation's  grocers  do  not 
yet  have  facilities  to  handle  frozen  foods.  Most  of 
them  are  the  little  corner  store  type  of  outlet  which, 
in  actual  volume,  represents  not  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  total  movement  of  foodstuffs. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  quick  growth  of  the  refriger- 
ated case  industry  after  the  war,  orange  concentrate 
would  not  have  been  able  to  flex  its  muscles  as 
readily  as  it  has. 

The  frozen  concentrate  idea  is  tottering  with  age 
and  has  nearly  expired  on  numerous  occasions.  But 
just  about  the  time  everyone  had  washed  his  hands 
of  it,  some  eager  new  mind  would  begin  knocking 
itself  out  in  the  laboratory  again  and  whip  up  gen- 
eral interest. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  concentrate — by 
freezing  out  most  of  the  water,  and  by  evaporating 
it  out.  Water  is  expensive  stuff  to  carry  around, 
whether  it's  inside  the  peel  of  an  orange  or  not.  and 
long  before  the  science  of  logistics  was  developed 
men  hated  to  pay  the  tab  for  toting  something  they 
can  collect  in  rain  barrels  for  free. 

But  freezing  has  always  taken  far  too  long  to  be 
a  commercially  practicable  system  of  concentrat- 
ing. And  orange  juice,  like  milk,  is  a  poor  subject 
for  heat  treatments.  The  taste  is  affected.  This  has 
always  been  an  objection  many  people  have  had  to 
using  single-strength  canned  orange  juice,  which 
is  pasteurized  for  preservation. 

So  for  most  of  the  long  pursuit,  researchers  on 
two  continents  have  striven  to  work  out  an  efficient 
freezing  method.  There  are  several.  August  Giir- 
ber,  a  German,  got  a  patent  in  1903  for  centrifug- 
ing  a  slush  of  half-frozen  juice  and  centrifuging 


— expelling  water  by  whirling  the  slush — played  a 
part  in  the  solution  reached  six  years  ago. 

There  had  been  a  manufacturable  concentrate 
before  1944,  but  it  was  a  pasteurized  product 
known  now  to  the  industry  as  "hot  pack"  concen- 
trate. Its  chief  consumers  were  the  British  during 
their  vitamin-short  days  in  World  War  II,  and  hos- 
pitals and  other  institutions  in  this  country.  It  never 
would  move  in  the  retail  trade  but  it,  too,  has 
played  a  part  in  the  frozen  concentrate  saga. 

Achieving  a  satisfactory  method  of  preserving 
the  taste  as  well  as  the  product,  and  adapting  the  re- 
sult to  mass  production,  had  always  been  the  two 
stumbling  blocks.  No  matter  what  the  approach, 
one  or  the  other  always  blocked  the  road  to  riches. 
It  was  finally  through  an  absurdly  simple  idea — 
which  more  than  one  person  now  claims  to  have 
thought  of  first — that  the  concentrates  of  such  big 
names  as  Pasco,  Minute  Maid,  Snow  Crop  and 
Birds  Eye  could  crash  through  into  business. 

The  man  who  officially  gets  credit  for  having  had 
the  multi-million-dollar  brainstorm  is  Dr.  L.  G. 
MacDowell,  thirty-nine-year-old  director  of  re- 
search for  the  Florida  Citrus  Commission. 

There  are  many  other  names  in  the  story.  Some 
of  the  most  important  are  Dr.  Edwin  L.  Moore  and 
Cedric  Atkins,  research  fellows  who  helped  Mac- 
Dowell work  out  his  formula;  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Stahl, 
director  of  tropical  food  research  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami,  who  revived  interest  with  his 
work  on  the  centrifuge,  and  Marvin  S.  Knight,  in- 
ventive ex-New  York  advertising  man  who  actually 
did  get  the  first  frozen  concentrate  on  the  market, 
and  says  he  and  associates  soon  will  be  out  with  a 
workable  freezing  system. 

Stahl  was  a  research  chemist  at  the  University  of 
Florida  in  Gainesville  when,  a  decade  ago,  he  set 
out  to  prove  that  despite  previous  failures  a  very 
palatable  frozen  product  could  be  produced.  He 
was  only  partially  successful.  He  worked  out  a  lot 
of  the  bugs  and  brought  the  centrifuge  from  the 
laboratory  to  the  pilot-plant  stage.  There  he  was 
stopped.  Still  too  many  bugs.  His  work  was  causing 
a  worried  stir  in  the  industry.  Citrus  Magazine, 
published  by  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  reviewed 
the  story  in  its  April,  1949,  issue: 

"Ten  years  ago  at  the  University  of  Florida  citrus 
growers  were  shocked  to  (Continued  on  page  67) 
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Barometric  condensers  at  the  Snow  Crop  plant  in  Duneclin,  Florida.    They  are  used,  with 
steam  jets,  to  draw  a  vacuum  in  the  giant  evaporators  which  remove  water  from  the  fruit 


Creator  of  magic  formula:  Dr.  L.  G.  MacDowell, 
research  chief  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Commission 


Dr.  A.  L.  Stahl  of  Miami  University  began  the  work 
on  a  centrifuge  process  which  may  cut  retail  price. 
Below,  view  in  one  of  the  many  plants  springing 
up.  The  1949-50  production  is  22,000,000  gallons 
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That  Lucky  Old  LAINE 


By  DEAN  JENNINGS 

"Mule  Train"  Frankie,  the  crooner  with  the  steel  tonsils,  listens  to  2,500  songs  a  year, 
records  those  that  "fracture"  him.    He's  "fractured"  fans  into  buying  8,000,000  platters 


IN  THE  esoteric  lexicon  of  the  blues  singer,  a 
"Roxy  ending"  is  one  in  which  the  final  note  has 
so  much  fortissimo  that  it  rattles  theater  win- 
dows and  sometimes  makes  mysterious  wiggly 
marks  on  the  nearest  seismograph.  It  is  not  to  be 
tackled  by  anyone  with  high  blood  pressure  or  a  del- 
icate larynx. 

Frankie  Laine,  an  ex-Chicago  choir  boy,  not  only 
uses  a  Roxy  finale,  but  has  been  known  to  apply 
the  technique  to  an  entire  song,  note  for  note.  Some 
auditors  have  described  Frankie's  voice  as  the 
sound  of  air  whipping  across  steel  tonsils,  and  a 
few  critics  have  waggled  an  indignant  finger  at  him 
merely  because  he  invented  what  is  known  in  the 
trade  as  a  "bent  note."  "He  doesn't  bend  the  notes 
at  all,"  one  snorted.  "He  cripples  them." 

Despite  these  criticisms,  Frankie  Laine  has  be- 
come the  Cinderella  boy  of  the  recording  industry. 
During  the  past  three  years,  he  came  up  from  no- 
where to  sell  more  than  8,000,000  records,  and  his 
income  soared  from  $75  a  week  to  about  $300,000 
a  year.  He  has  cracked  theater  and  night-club  at- 
tendance records  from  New  York  to  Hollywood. 
His  Ian  mail  is  about  100.000  letters  a  year.  Five 
of  his  records,  including  the  mournful  That  Lucky 
Old  Sun  and  the  strident  Mule  Train,  topped  the 
million  mark  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  He  now  aver- 
ages a  hit  record  every  three  months. 

Some  experts  in  the  platter  business  have  watched 
the  Laine  phenomenon  with  undisguised  bewilder- 
ment. Their  surprise  at  Frankie's  success  is  not 
based  solely  on  the  debatable  qualities  of  his  rugged 
voice,  but  also  on  the  obvious  fact  that  he  doesn't 
fit  the  crooner  framework  at  all.  Thirty-seven,  with 
sparse  hair,  an  eagle  beak  and  the  dimensions  of  a 
discus  thrower,  he  has  none  of  the  fragile,  wistful 
qualities  of  Frank  Sinatra,  Vic  Damone  or  Mel 
Tormc.  Moreover,  he  is  annoyed  when  well-mean- 
ing but  confused  followers  give  him  a  Sinatra-type 
greeting.  "It  curdles  me  when  anybody  squeals  'Oh 
.  .  .  Frankie!'  "  he  says.  "I  don't  want  to  be  a 
crooner.   I  just  try  to  use  my  voice  as  a  horn." 

But  somehow  or  other  the  bobby-sox  set  has  de- 
tected romantic  obbligatos  in  his  trumpeting.  Miss 
Dolly  Taylor,  president  of  the  Frankie  Laine  Fan 
Clubs  of  Hollywood,  coined  a  new  word  to  fit  his 
6-foot,  200-pound  personality — hexy.  "This  word 
means  hex,"  she  explained,  "and  comes  from  the 
old  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  It  means  a  fellow  who 
puts  a  spell  on  you." 

Frankie  himself  is  not  unaware  of  the  spell,  and 
spends  considerable  time  and  money  to  keep  it 
alive.  On  the  road,  for  example,  he  keeps  his 
clothes  and  luggage  stuffed  with  hundreds  of  penny 
postcards  on  which  he  scribbles  messages  to  his 
fans.  Autographed  pictures,  which  cost  him  1 0<* 
apiece,  flow  out  of  his  Hollywo  i  office  in  a  contin- 
uous stream,  and  there  are  neat  little  blue  member- 
ship cards  for  those  who  join  one  of  the  Frankie 
Laine  fan  clubs.  Not  long  ago  Frankie  introduced 
a  gimmick  new  to  the  trade — a  miniature  plastic 
phonograph  record  bearing  his  picture  which  is 
mailed  free  to  persons  requesting  a  personal  mes- 
sage from  the  singer.  The  tiny  disk  plays  a  few 
bars  of  Frankie's  first  best-seller,  That's  My  Desire, 
and  a  46-second  pep  talk  which  starts  out,  "Hello, 
baby,"  or  "Hiya,  guy." 

Psychologists  have  long  claimed  that  fan  clubs 
are  composed  largely  of  thwarted  romanticists. 
Frankie  shrewdly  goes  along  with  this  premise,  and 


works  diligently  to  keep  them  from  becoming  un- 
thwarted.  Thus,  whenever  he  is  exposed  to  large 
groups  of  the  faithful  he  maintains  the  illusion  that 
he  might  be  mobbed  by  having  a  police  escort 
handy.  When  autographing  records,  as  he  was  in 
a  San  Francisco  store  recently,  he  sits  near  an  es- 
cape door,  poised  for  flight  in  case  the  customers 
become  overexuberant.  Actually,  alas,  Frankie 
has  never  been  mauled  by  anyone.  He  attributes 
this  to  his  formidable  frame,  but  also  admits  that 
he  often  disguises  himself  with  a  hat  and  heavy 
glasses. 

Frankie  has  maintained  an  intimate  and  lucrative 
relationship  with  his  far-flung  legions.  There  are 
Frankie  Laine  clubs  in  most  big  cities,  the  larger 
in  Los  Angeles,  Buffalo  and  Detroit.  Total  national 
membership  is  estimated  to  be  more  than  100,000. 
The  behavior  of  some  Laine  devotees  verges  on  the 
grotesque,  whether  or  not  press-agent  inspired,  but 
it  does  stimulate  the  box  office.  In  Brooklyn,  for 
instance,  the  Laineltes  wear  hair  ribbons  and  ankle- 
length  socks  embroidered  with  his  name.  They 
daub  his  name  on  their  fingernails  with  purple  paint 
and  have  little  bells  laced  to  their  saddle  shoes. 

New  members  are  compelled  to  break  all  non- 
Laine  recordings  as  part  of  their  initiation  and,  pre- 
sumably, are  taught  to  squeal  in  the  proper  pitch 
for  his  personal  appearances.  In  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  of  California  Mrs.  Muriel  Williams,  secre- 
tary of  the  "Valley  Lainers,"  has  two  radios  blaring 
sixteen  hours  a  day  and  keeps  a  blackboard  count 
of  the  Laine  records  played.  If  the  percentage  falls 
below  her  standards,  she  needles  the  disk  jockeys 
with  a  deluge  of  scolding  post  cards.  After  she  had 
dispatched  300  cards,  her  husband  Joe  plaintively 
said:  "The  government  ought  to  let  us  take  Frankie 
off  our  income  tax  as  a  dependent." 

In  Detroit  Miss  Sally  Rappella,  a  field  general  in 
the  best  Laine  tradition,  deputizes  agents  to  listen 
to  every  disk  jockey  in  the  area.  This  zealous 
espionage  results  in  a  detailed  report,  airmailed  to 
Frankie  once  a  week,  and  woe  to  the  platter  spinner 
with  a  treasonable  lack  of  Laine  offerings. 

The  Laine  fans  are  an  articulate  and  sometimes 
belligerent  militia.  Not  long  ago  Hollywood 
columnist  Erskinc  Johnson  mentioned  Vaughn 
Monroe's  rival  recording  of  Mule  Train  in  the  same 
paragraph  with  a  Laine  item.  For  the  next  four  or 
five  weeks  Johnson  ducked  smoking  missives  that 
arrived  from  wrathful  Lainers  by  the  bale,  and  it 
took  half  a  dozen  more  Laine  items  in  his  column 
before  they  would  cease  and  desist.  There  are  also 
fan  clubs  which  knit  socks  and  ties  for  Frankie, 
while  other  members  specialize  in  letters  to  him, 
many  proposing  marriage. 

Anyway,  It  Was  a  Good  Question 

"Frankie,  why  are  women  so  crazy  about  you?" 
a  woman  columnist  once  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "Perhaps  it's  because 
many  of  them  are  carrying  a  torch  for  someone, 
and  in  me  they  see  an  imaginative  picture  of  their 
ideal." 

This  was  probably  an  apocryphal  quote,  distilled 
in  one  of  the  publicity  offices  of  Hollywood,  be- 
cause Frankie  Laine  is  a  man  not  yet  prepared  for 
the  pat  response.  He  is  still  so  surprised  to  find 
himself  in  the  high  tax  bracket  that  he  cannot  be- 
lieve what  he  hears  on  his  own  records.    Listening 


to  himself  sing,  he  is  transformed  into  a  real  Frankie 
Laine  fan.  He  flails  the  air  with  his  arms,  hums 
an  accompaniment,  stamps  out  the  beat  with  his 
feet  and  cries  joyfully:  "I  love  it!  It  fractures  me! 
It  just  fractures  me!"  It  is  almost  axiomatic  now 
to  Laine's  managers  that  if  a  song  doesn't  fracture 
him,  before  or  after  recording,  it's  a  dud  that  won't 
pay  off. 

Frankie  has  an  uncanny  feeling  for  the  songs  that  I 
are  peculiarly  suited  to  his  style.    This  newly  de-  i 
veloped  sensitivity  probably  explains  his  sudden  ! 
emergence  from  obscurity.     He  first  heard  Mule  j 
Train,  for  example,  when  his  friend  Mitch  Miller  I 
called  him  in  Minneapolis  and  played  the  tune  over  I 
the  telephone.     Frankie  hopped  on  a  plane  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  flew  to  Chicago  and  rehearsed 
the  song  at  once.    The  next  day,  Saturday,  he  ap- 
plied the  polish,  and  on  Sunday  the  master  records 
were  cut.    Miller  dubbed  in  the  now  famous  whip  ! 
cracks,  and  six  days  later  Frankie's  mules  were  i 
clopping  out  of  juke  boxes,  radio  loud-speakers  and 
sidewalk  amplifiers  in  New  York,  a  debut  that  was 
mingled  delight  and  despair  for  passers-by. 

Instinct  Again  Proves  Reliable 

That  Lucky  Old  Sun  was  a  similar  sleeper,  win- 
nowed by  instinct  from  a  pile  of  melodies.  "It 
knocked  me  out  when  I  first  heard  it,"  he  says. 
Evidently  the  kayo  was  felt  around  the  country, 
too,  because  That  Lucky  Old  Sun,  a  song  with 
strong  spiritual  overtones,  sold  close  to  2,000.000 
records. 

Frankie  is  awed  by  these  jack  pots.  "Sometimes 
I  get  so  confused  by  the  things  that  have  happened 
that  I  can  hardly  think,"  he  says.  "Many  a  night 
before  I  can  get  to  sleep  the  whole  business  jumps 
around  before  my  eyes  and  I  can't  believe  it." 

There  is  some  justification  for  Frankie's  happy 
insomnia,  because  he  probably  had  more  lean  years 
than  any  artist  in  his  class.  The  odyssey  began  in 
the  Little  Sicily  section  of  Chicago  where  Frankie 
— baptized  Frank  Paul  LoVecchio — was  born  on 
March  30,  1913.  His  parents,  John  and  Anna 
LoVecchio,  had  come  to  the  United  States  from 
Palermo,  Italy.  Pop,  as  Frankie  calls  him,  eventu- 
ally opened  a  barbershop  in  Chicago's  Loop. 

Frankie  discovered  he  could  sing  when  he  joined 
the  choir  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  Church  on 
North  Park  Avenue.  He  has  always  been  grateful 
for  that  basic  training  and  recently  repaid  the  debt 
by  serving  as  the  "name"  attraction  for  a  bene- 
fit dinner-dance  given  by  the  church  in  a  Chicago 
hotel.  Frankie  went  through  Lane  Technical  High 
School  in  Chicago — he  later  borrowed  the  school 
name  for  his  own  permanent  use,  inserting  an  "i" — 
and  made  his  first  informal  appearance  in  the 
Merry  Garden  Ballroom  when  he  was  fifteen  years 
old.  The  bands  playing  there  included  Gene 
Krupa,  Muggsy  Spanier  and  Dave  Rose.  In  the 
presence  of  these  titans  Frankie  peeped  as  feebly 
as  a  bird  right  out  of  the  egg. 

For  the  next  15  years.  Frankie  failed  to  fracture 
anyone,  including  himself.  He  has  laid  the  blame 
to  a  faulty  style.  "I  was  singing  the  smooth-ballad 
style,  but  it  didn't  click,"  he  recalls.  "I  even  got 
nauseated  myself."  During  this  period  Frankie 
floated  from  one  job  to  another,  working  for  room 
rent  or  spaghetti,  which  ever  need  was  more  urgent. 
He  dragged  himself  through  marathon  dances,  sold 
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Frankie  cracks  theater  records  frequently,  sometimes  gets  $5,000  a  week.     Here  he  and  Patti  Page  give  for  a  New  York  audience 


used  cars,  worked  in  factories  and  slept  on  a  bench 
in  New  York's  Central  Park.  He  was  evicted  from 
eleven  New  York  hotels  for  not  paying  his  bills  and 
once  during  that  period  he  dined  on  penny  choc- 
olate bars  for  three  days. 

Frankie  ground  out  the  blues  in  so  many  different 
pubs  from  Forty-second  Street  to  Hollywood  and 
Vine  that  the  biographers  do  not  know  exactly 
when  he  dropped  the  sirup-and-l  itter  routine  and 
switched  to  shouting.  He  is  not  sure  himself,  ex- 
cept to  recall  that  he  was  hypnotized  by  Louis  Arm- 
strong's hot  licks  on  the  trumpet.  "The  way  the 
guy  was  doing  it  killed  me,"  he  says.  "So  I  tried 
turning  my  voice  into  an  instrument.  I  poured  it  on. 
Lots  of  times  I  overdid  it,  but  at  least  I  had  a  style  of 
my  own." 

But  even  with  the  new  calliope  delivery  Frankie 
still  couldn't  gel  the  cash  registers  clinking.  Busi- 
ness was  so  slow  during  one  Chicago  hotel  engage- 
ment that  two  of  his  brothers,  Sam  and  Joe.  cruised 
around  the  loop  in  their  taxicabs  with  signs  read- 
ing:  "My   brother  Frankie  Laine  is  singing  at  the 


College  Inn.  Go  see  him.  He's  great."  A  couple 
of  nights  later  Frankie  performed  for  a  sudden  in- 
flux of  100  cash  customers.  The  management  was 
delighted  until  they  identified  the  eager  patrons. 
They  were  all  Frankie's  relatives. 

Some  months  later,  in  Cleveland,  Frankie  per- 
suaded a  night-club-owner  friend  to  hire  a  girl 
singer  he  knew.  In  gratitude  she  taught  him  her 
own  arrangement  of  an  old  song  called  That's  My 
Desire.  Subsequently  the  manager  heard  Frankie 
bellowing  this  roundelay  and  said:  "Hey — that's 
great.    We'll  put  you  on." 

"Yeah."  Frankie  nodded.  "That's  fine,  but  what 
about  the  girl?" 

"Oh,  her?    I'm  goin'  out  and  fire  her  right  now." 

In  the  fall  of  1946  Frankie  was  singing  this  same 
number  in  Billy  Berg's  night  club  in  Hollywood. 
Berle  Adams,  then  of  the  Mercury  Record  Corpora- 
tion, heard  him  and  asked  him  to  record  an  oddity 
by  Milton  DeLugg  called  Pickle  in  the  Middle. 
Frankie  also  sang  \  May  Be  Wrong,  collected  $40 
for  the  chore  and  forgot  about  it.   Dcl.ugg's  pickle 


turned  sour,  but  Frankie's  wrong  song  was  amaz- 
ingly right,  and  he  was  rushed  back  to  the  recording 
studio  to  make  That's  My  Desire.  Six  months  and 
1.000.000  pressed  Desires  later,  Frankie's  night- 
club salary  jumped  from  $75  to  $750  a  week  and 
he  banked  a  royalty  check  for  $36,000. 

Frankie's  opulence  increased  at  such  a  fabulous 
rate  thereafter  that  he  had  to  have  an  office  lorce 
to  handle  the  business  and  an  SOS  went  out  to  his 
family.  Brother  Joe  went  on  the  payroll  as  road 
manager.  Brother  John  moved  to  Hollywood  to 
handle  fan  mail,  expenses,  taxes  and  other  monej 
problems.  Sister  Gloria  was  put  on  the  switch- 
board in  the  Hollywood  office,  and  brother  Sam  will 
be  along  any  day.  Mom  and  Pop  LoVccchio  closed 
up  the  barbershop,  flew  West,  and  moved  into  a 
home  Frankie  built  for  them  in  Burbank,  Cali- 
fornia. Brother  Phil,  youngest  of  the  LoVecchios. 
is  studying  medicine  with  Frankie's  financial  help. 
Only  Rose,  of  all  the  seven  LoVeechio  children, 
will  remain  in  Chicago. 

Frankie  is  acutely  aware  {Continued  on  page  66) 
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His  Kind  of  Woman 

By  JEAN  KINKEAD 

Where  do  men  go  when  their  wives  gel  wrapped  up  in  the  household,  the  children? 
And  when  the  young  woman  at  the  office  is  a  nice  girl,  really  an  awfully  nice  girl . .  . 


•    ILLUSTRATED  BY  ARTHUR  SARNOFF 


'Who  wants  to  be  doomed?'*  Mr.  Westerinan  demanded.     "Not  me,"  Joe  said  from  his  trance 


IT  WAS  a  strange  thing.  Maria  had  been  with 
the  firm  for  three  months,  but  Joe  had  never 
really  noticed  her  until  the  first  day  the  Wester- 
mans  came  in  to  discuss  having  the  Boss  design 
them  a  house.  Maria  was  thin  and  dark  with  an 
angular  face,  and  if  anyone  had  happened  to  ask 
him — which  they  didn't,  he  being  a  married  man — 
Joe  would  have  said  she  wasn't  his  kind  of  woman. 
But  this  day  when  they  were  all  sitting  around 
talking  to  the  Westermans,  he  was  struck  by  the 
liveliness  of  her  dark  eyes  and  the  warmth  of  her 
low  voice.  And  after  that,  he  kept  noticing  her. 
He  liked  the  way  she  walked,  the  way  she  held  her 
head-  -  with  pride,  but  a  good  kind  of  pride,  and 
without  self-consciousness. 

But  he  never  got  to  know  her  at  all  until  that  day 
early  in  July.  He  remembered  because  it  was  the 
day  Sandy  was  born. 

He  showed  up  at  the  office  late  that  morning, 
Weary  and  curiously  depressed.  The  gang  bought 
him  lunch  at  Pirandello's.  They'd  all  had  a  couple 
of  drinks,  and  Bill  Tibbetts  said,  "It's  a  big  day 
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when  your  first  son  is  born.  One  of  the  handful 
of  big  days  in  a  guy's  life." 

A  big  day.  Joe  repeated  the  words  in  his  mind. 
It  didn't  seem  so  different  from  all  the  other  days. 
When  Jan  was  born  he'd  felt  joyous,  ridiculously 
proud.    Today  he  just  felt  tired. 

"You  really  think  there  are  only  a  handful  of  big 
days?"  Maria  was  asking.  She  was  looking  Bill  full 
in  the  face,  and  Joe  could  see  that  the  lines  of  her 
profile  were  clean  and  good,  that  the  shape  of  her 
dark  head  was  quite  magnificent. 

"Not  more  than  that,"  Tibbetts  said.  "Most  of 
our  days  are  about  the  same  shape  and  color.  All 
spent  in  a  silent  sort  of  struggle." 

"Oh,  but  I  don't  agree  with  you  at  all."  Maria 
said  very  quietly.     Bill  covered  her  hand  with  his. 

"You're  young,  baby,"  he  told  her,  "and  lull  of 
dreams.  He  lifted  his  Martini.  "To  youth,"  he 
said,  looking  at  her. 

Maria  turned  away,  confused  and  a  little  em- 
barrassed. 

"To  dreams,"  Joe  heard  himself  saying,  surprised 


at  the  way  his  voice  sounded:  unsteady  and  out  of 
breath.  Maria  smiled  at  him,  and  the  smile  some- 
how disturbed  him. 

Afterward,  going  back  to  the  office.  Joe  walked 
with  Maria.  It  had  just  happened  really,  but  he 
was  glad.  He  took  Maria's  hand;  it  was  soft  and 
warm.     "How  old  are  you.  Maria?"  he  asked  her. 

"I'm  twenty-two,"  she  said.  "Hardly  an  adoles- 
cent any  more." 

"You  have  a  lot  of  big  days  in  your  life,  baby?" 
"Baby"  was  Bill  Tibbetts'  word,  but  with  the 
Martinis  warm  inside  oi  him  it  came  easily  to  Joe. 

"Don't  laugh  at  me."  Maria  said.  "Is  it  so  naive 
to  think  that  life  is  verj  good?" 

"1  used  to  feel  that  way  too."  Joe  said,  thinking 
back  lor  no  good  reason  to  Fieldslon  Place  when 
he  and  Bets  were  first  married  and  their  small  apart- 
ment— far  too  small  for  comfort — seemed  the  most 
beautiful  and  spacious  place  in  the  whole  world 
"But  after  a  while  you  get  tired.  Fighting  for  a  seat 
on  the  subway  twice  a  day.  Fighting  for  a  raise. 
Juggling  bills  around  to  (Continued  on  page  63J 


To  sprawl  on  the  Music  Shod  lawn 
of  a  Sunday  afternoon  costs  $2,  hut 
the  customers  find  it's  worth  many 
times   the   price   in   peace,   pleasure 


(»regor  Piatigorsky,  famed  cello  soloist,  rehearses  with  the  Boston  orchestra  under 
Koussevitzky's  baton  on  a  Saturday  morning.     It  costs  $1  to  listen  to  them  practice 


French  composer  Oliver  Messiaen,  Koussevitzky  and  Aaron  Cop- 
land, assistant  director,  get  laugh  from  impromptu  student  show- 
Two  music  students  stroll  down  a  shady  lane  leading  to  the  main 
gate.     When  the  festival  is  in  full  swing,  visitors  clog  the  road 


It's  Tanglewood 
Time  Again 
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MUSIC  LOVERS  from  all  over  the 
nation  have  gathered  again  at  lovely 
Tanglewood,  the  Massachusetts  estate 
where  the  Berkshire  Festival  offers 
rare  cultural  pleasure.  This  congress  of 
eager  listeners  has  met  annually  in  the 
Berkshires  since  1934  and  for  the  last 
dozen  years  at  Tanglewood  to  hear 
concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra under  Serge  Koussevitzky.  In 
the  Music  Shed,  specially  designed  to 
afford  the  finest  acoustics,  the  brilliant 
veteran  Koussevitzky  has  been  joined 
this  year  by  Victor  de  Sabata,  Leonard 
Bernstein  and  Eleazar  de  Carvalho  as 
guest   conductors.   The   Boston   Sym- 


phony's school  of  music  at  Tangle- 
wood was  created  by  Koussevitzky 
eight  years  ago  to  further  his  dream  of 
bringing  the  finest  instruction  to  aspir- 
ing young  artists.  About  450  come 
each  year  to  this  210-acre  campus  for 
six  weeks  of  intensive  music  making 
under  world  masters.  The  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  given  a  grant  ten  years 
ago  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
also  receives  support  from  friends 
throughout  the  world.  They  cherish 
the  institution  as  unique  in  size  and 
quality,  and  are  proud  of  its  posi- 
tive contribution  to  the  present  and 
the   future   of  American   artistic   life. 


This  rapt  audience  jammed  the  Music  Shed  to  capacity  to  watch  one  of  the  popular 
Saturday-morning  rehearsals  where  they  get  close  up  to  the  world's  great  maestros 
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Treat  Them  with  Kindness 

By  OREN  ARNOLD 

Today  more  than  a  million  U.S.  citizens,  led  by  the  American  Humane  Association  with  609  feder- 
ated societies,  devote  all  or  part  of  their  time  to  combating  cruel  treatment  of  children  and  animals 


WHEN  the  big  World  Championship  Rodeo 
opened  in  Phoenix  some  weeks  ago,  specta- 
tors approaching  the  main  entrance  had  to 
pass  a  dne-woman  picket  line.  A  girl,  pretty  enough 
to  be  the  heroine  in  a  Western  movie,  was  carrying 
a  sign  that  read:  "Rodeos  Are  Cruel."  She  contin- 
ued to  pace  back  and  forth  all  afternoon.  After  the 
performance  was  over,  I  started  to  leave  the  arena 
with  a  friend  of  mine,  a  handsome  young  cow  hand 
who  had  appeared  in  the  show.  He  spotted  the 
pretty  picket,  limped  over  and  doffed  his  hat. 

"Ma'am,"  said  he  gallantly,  "your  sign  is  abso- 
lutely correct;  but  please  make  the  broncs  read  it. 
Ambulances  had  to  haul  away  four  of  my  pals  this 
afternoon,  and  I  can  barely  walk  myself." 

The  girl  tried  to  freeze  him  with  an  icy  look, 
but  the  cowboy  grinned  so  engagingly  that  she 
broke  into  a  laugh.  Half  an  hour  later  she  agreed  to 
join  us  at  supper  and  argue  their  divergent  points 
of  view. 

We  three  talked  for  hours,  the  girl's  ideas  dom- 
inating the  discussion.  She  had  a  crusader's  zeal, 
and  she  was  aware  of  a  quiet  power  behind  her. 
She  argued  for  more  than  1,000,000  Americans 
who  now  devote  part  or  all  of  their  time  to  combat- 
ing cruelty  to  animals  and — more  important — to 
children. 

That  impressive  number  operates  through  609 
societies  federated  into  one  directing  agency,  the 
American  Humane  Association.  Subsequently  1 
visited  its  international  headquarters  in  Albany, 
New  York,  and  several  of  its  branches  in  other  cit- 
ies. I  found  it  a  unique  organization,  and  a  highly 
efficient  one.  It  is  one  of  the  most  influential  inde- 
pendent law-invoking  agencies  in  our  nation. 

The  association  already  has  done  much  to  elim- 
inate cruelties  in  rodeos,  and  is  pledged  to  elim- 
inate such  attractions  entirely.   Moreover,  history 


shows  that  it  has  the  prestige,  patience  and  prece- 
dent to  work  at  it  for  years,  with  ultimate  success  a 
good  gamble.  It  has  completely  stopped  bullfight- 
ing in  the  United  States  despite  strong  opposition. 
Also,  except  for  illegal  behind-the-barn  bouts  now 
and  then,  it  has  ended  cockfighting,  chicken  pulls, 
bearbaiting,  dogfighting,  and  similar  organized 
"sports"  which  once  enlivened  the  nation's  enter- 
tainment program. 

Assorted  zealots  have  occasionally  supported  the 
AHA  and,  public-relations-wise,  done  it  more  harm 
than  good.  Almost  invariably  they  have  been  vol- 
unteer or  self-appointed  workers  whose  neurotic 
tendencies  were  not  discovered  until  too  late.  One 
woman  in  Chicago  began  collecting  stray  dogs  and 
had  78  of  them  inside  her  small  home  when  offi- 
cers interfered.  A  man  in  Houston  began  bringing 
cats  and  dogs  to  church,  insisting  that  they  too  had 
souls.  The  American  Humane  Association  is  not 
primarily  concerned  with  the  souls  of  animals,  but 
with  the  effect  that  kindness  to  them  has  on  human 
souls. 

It  is  equally  or  more  concerned  with  kindness  to 
children,  though  few  persons  outside  its  member- 
ship are  aware  of  that. 

Retribution  is  swift  for  adults  who  are  cruel  to  a 
child,  if  the  AHA  hears  about  it.  The  record  on  lit- 
tle Christine  Banner — that's  not  her  real  name — is 
evidence.  One  afternoon  last  summer  in  Arizona,  a 
tourist  discovered  her  running  down  the  highway. 
She  was  carrying  her  pet  puppy,  and  crying.  He 
braked  to  a  stop  beside  her  and  asked  what  the  trou- 
ble was. 

"My  daddy,"  she  sobbed,  "he  beat  both  of  us 
again,  and  we're  running  away." 

It  was  true;  both  were  badly  bruised  and  bleed- 
ing. The  motorist  saw  no  house,  no  place  to  take 
them  nearby,  so  he  rushed  them  to  the  county  sher- 


iff. That  official  proclaimed  his  deep  sympathy,  but 
said,  "I  wouldn't  want  to  butt  in  on  a  private  family 
affair." 

Whereupon  the  indignant  tourist  telephoned 
across  the  continent  to  Albany  and  spoke  with  Rob- 
ert Sellar,  the  white-haired  president  of  the  AHA. 
Immediately  it  was  arranged  for  the  child  and  her 
pet  to  receive  tender  care  through  a  local  society. 
The  parent  was  haled  into  court  and  the  sheriff, 
studying  the  sudden  publicity,  began  regretting  his 
inaction.  Mr.  Sellar  meshed  the  gears  of  his  power- 
ful machine,  which  operates  in  every  state  and  in 
England,  Scotland,  Iran  and  North  Africa,  as  well. 
The  parent,  a  farm  laborer,  got  30  days  in  jail  plus 
a  -$500  fine  which  he  had  to  work  out.  And  the 
sheriff  got  voted  out  of  office  next  election  day. 

Theoretically  all  of  us  are  at  all  times  opposed  to 
cruelty,  certainly  as  it  affects  helpless  animals  and 
children.  Unfortunately  the  theory  sometimes 
cracks  under  the  pressures  of  life,  so  discipline  is 
necessary.  The  AHA  in  recent  years  has  pushed 
across  adequate  laws,  but  itself  has  had  to  do  much 
of  the  enforcing.  This  has  been  costly.  No  one  of 
its  609  affiliated  societies  is  a  profit-making  venture, 
and  the  AHA  as  the  co-ordinating  unit  operated  in 
1949  under  a  $35,000  deficit.  During  its  73  years 
of  existence,  however,  many  comparable  deficits 
have  been  overcome.  Most  of  the  association's 
money  comes  from  contributions  and  legacies. 
Most  of  its  leaders  have  been  persons  distinguished 
in  business  or  professional  life. 

Henry  Bergh,  who  had  been  one  of  Abe  Lincoln's 
emissaries  to  Czarist  Russia,  and  Elbridge  T.  Gerry, 
a  prominent  lawyer,  both  New  Yorkers,  launched 
the  first  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  when  they  saw  a  terrified  little  person 
known  only  as  Mary  Ellen  brought  into  a  New  York 
City  court  in  1874.  (Continued  on  page  46) 


Robert  Sellar,  president  of  AHA,  consults 
with  Florence  Maher,  office  manager,  who 
was  hired  at  Albany  headquarters  in  1907 


ALFRED  PUHN 


After  Mrs.  Helen  Papi  had  her  husband  arrested  for  beating  eleven-year-old  Louis.  Jr.,  with ' 
a  belt,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  S.P.C.C.  workers  stepped  in  to  look  after  the  boy's  welfare.     The 
S.P.C.C.    (Society   for    the    Prevention    of    Cruelty   to   Children)    is   also   an   AHA   affiliate 
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WIDE  WORLD 


In  St.  Louis  a  horse,  trapped  when  a  sidewalk  opening  gave  way,  was  pried  loose  through  efforts  of  the  owner  and  an  AHA  agent 


New  York'9  S.P.C.C.  found  Vincenza  Scielzo, 
4,  suffering  of  malnutrition  and  his  brother, 
3,  dead  of  starvation.     Parents  were  jailed 


Grady  the  cow  squeezed  through  a  17-by-25Vfe-inch  opening  into  this  concrete  silo  and  her 
owner,  Bill  Mach  (bottom)  of  Yukon,  Okla.,  couldn't  get  her  out.  Grady's  predicament  won 
national  attention  until  Ralph  Partridge  (top)  of  the  Denver  Post  greased  her  back  through 


DAVID   MATHIAS 


WATERFRONT 


I  found  Blackie  Clegg,  all  right.  He  wanted  to  pay  me  a  lot  of 
money  to  kill  a  guy  named  Freddy  Malone.  I  suppose  I  could  have 
used  the  money — if  my  name  didn't  happen  to  be  Freddy  Malone 

By  FERGUSON  FINDLEY 


The  Story:  A  cop  can  get  into  a  lot  of  trouble — if 
he  goes  looking  for  it.  I'm  a  cop — Freddy  Malone  by 
name,  detective  third  grade  in  rank — and  the  trouble 
I'm  looking  for  is  Blackie  Clegg,  a  boss  racketeer  and 
murderer  who  is  muscling  in  on  waterfront  crime  in 
New  York.  I  saw  Clegg  kill  a  man,  and  Clegg  knows  I 
can  identify  him,  so  he's  out  to  get  me  before  I  get  him. 
I  had  one  good  look  at  him;  he's  a  big,  black-haired 
guy.  He  had  a  good  look  at  me.  too,  but  he  wouldn't 
recognize  me  now.  I've  gone  underground,  under  or- 
ders from  my  superiors.  Inspector  Stratford  and 
Lieutenant  Potts,  of  Homicide  West,  and  the  boys  of 
the  district  attorney's  office.  I've  dyed  my  hair  blond, 
and  I've  changed  my  name  to  "Tim  Flynn";  I'm  work- 
ing down  on  the  clocks  as  a  longshoreman  and  living  in 
a  waterfront  hotel  called  the  Royale.  I'm  keeping  my 
eyes  open,  waiting  for  Mr.  Clegg  (whom  nobody  seems 
to  know  or  want  to  talk  about)  to  show  up. 

A  lot  of  people  are  out  to  get  me.  One  of  Clegg's 
henchmen  turned  out  to  be  a  mug  named  Jack  Thumm, 
and  a  guy  named  Joe  Cicar  works  for  him,  and  a 
strong-arm  kid  called  the  Gunner  used  to  work  for 
Cigar.  These  three  picked  me  up,  and  knocked  me 
around  some;  they  lifted  my  gun,  and  sent  the  Gunner 
out  to  kill  a  waterfront  tough  named  Culio  with  it. 
Then  they  blew  the  whistle  on  me.  A  police  sergeant 
named  Bennion  tried  to  beat  a  confession  out  of  me. 
It  was  a  nice  frame-up,  but  it  didn't  work.   My  pals  at 
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Homicide  West  got  me  out,  and  I  went  looking  for  the 
Gunner.  The  bald-headed  old  bartender  at  the  Royale, 
who  is  called  Smoothie  and  seems  to  know  more  than 
he  should,  gave  me  a  tip  about  where  I'd  find  him.  I 
found  him,  all  right  and  we  had  a  little  fight.  I  tied  him 
up  and  left  him,  figuring  he  was  unconscious.  Maybe  he 
was.  Anyway,  he  isn't  conscious  yet,  and  never  will  be. 

I  made  friends  with  a  couple  of  dock  wallopers 
named  Hank  Farmer  and  Clancy.  Clancy  invited  me 
to  a  party,  where  a  girl  got  me  drunk  and  tried  to  pump 
me  about  who  I  was  and  what  I  was  up  to.  On  the 
way  there,  somebody  took  a  shot  at  me  with  a  gun.  I 
thought  it  might  be  Sergeant  Bennion,  but  it  wasn't.  It 
was  loe  Cigar,  as  I  found  out  when  I  returned  to  the 
Royale  after  work  the  next  day.  Cigar  was  waiting  for 
me  in  my  room;  he  had  a  gun.  and  he  wanted  to  know 
where  the  Gunner  was.  He  was  about  to  take  me  for 
a  ride,  when  Clancy  popped  up  behind  him  and  sapped 
him.  Seems  Clancy's  with  the  F.B.I.,  and  is  on  the  trail 
of  lack  Thumm. 

We  began  to  question  Cigar,  but  he  passed  out  on  us 
before  we  got  any  answers.  We  took  him  downstairs 
and  loaded  him  into  Clancy's  car.  Just  then  a  big  black 
sedan  drove  by,  and  I  recognized  the  driver  as  one  of 
Cigar's  boys.  He  got  a  good  look  at  what  we  were  do- 
ing. The  sedan  pulled  away  fast,  and  we  started  after 
it.  "Get  after  that  car!"  I  yelled  at  Clancy.  "If  he  gets 
away,  Jack  Thumm  gets  away  too!" 


IV 

I  CANT  catch  him,  Flynn,"  Clancy  said,  calmly. 
"He's  got  too  much  of  a  start.  There's  just  one 
thing  to  do." 

"What?" 

"We'll  drive  uptown  a  few  blocks.  You  can 
watch  Seventeenth  Street,  I'll  watch  Eighteenth, 
and  Joe  can  watch  the  car." 

By  this  time,  Clancy  had  managed  to  get  three 
blocks  uptown.  He  ran  the  car  into  a  loading  alley, 
locked  it  up  after  I  had  tied  Joe  Cigar's  hands  and 
feet,  and  then  we  separated.  He  went  north  to 
Eighteenth  Street,  and  I  went  south  to  Seventeenth. 

"Look,"  I  said,  before  we  left.  "1  won't  let  these 
guys  get  away  if  I  can  help  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
chum,  I'm  not  going  to  get  myself  picked  up  again, 
either.  Jack  Thumm  isn't  my  job — but  you  know 
what  my  job  is." 

"Yeah,"  he  said.    "Blackie  Clegg." 

"Right.  And  if  I  make  any  more  moves  like  a 
big  shot  or  a  one-man  gang,  Mr.  Clegg  is  going  to 
put  two  and  two  together,  and  the  answer  is  going 
to  be  something  I  probably  won't  like.  So  I  can't 
start  running  up  and  down  the  street  tonight,  shoot- 
ing off  skyrockets  and  blowing  whistles." 

"I  know,"  Clancy  said.    "I'm  not  worried." 

Nothing  seemed  to  be  happening  on  Seventeenth 
Street.  It  was  about  nine  o'clock,  there  was  still 
enough  light  to  see  two  blocks  in  either  direction, 
and,  as  I  walked  slowly  along,  everything  seemed 
to  be  normal.  There  were  the  usual  groups  of 
children  playing  stickball  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  while  their  elders  sat  on  doorsteps  enjoying 
the  last  cool  breeze  from  the  river. 

There  were  knots  of  boys  here  and  there,  daring 
one  another  to  make  a  move  toward  similar  knots 
of  girls — and  both  were  only  waiting  for  a  little 
more  darkness.  In  other  words  it  was  a  New  York 
street  on  a  summer  night.  Before  the  night  was 
over  there  would  be  the  usual  quota  of  chatter,  both 
fond  and  foul,  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  love-making, 
several  quarts  of  tears,  a  bloody  nose  or  two  and 
then  it  would  be  tomorrow. 

But  for  some  people  it  was  going  to  be  a  most 
unusual  evening.  One  of  them  was  in  a  house  on 
Eighteenth  Street.  Another  was  driving  a  black 
sedan  toward  that  house.  And  Joe  Cigar  was  strug- 
gling with  the  wrappings  I  had  put  on  his  hands  and 
feet. 

Two  people  recognized  me  as  I  neared  the  house 
where  I  had  first  met  Jack  Thumm.  They  turned 
their  faces  away,  so  I  wouldn't  recognize  them,  and 
when  I  passed  the  house  one  started  following  me. 

Clancy  told  me  later  how  it  all  happened  up 
where  he  was.  The  driver  in  the  black  sedan  passed 
him.  going  pretty  fast,  but  not  fast  enough  to  attract 
attention.  Clancy  started  walking  faster,  but  the 
driver  was  still  a  block  and  a  half  ahead  when  he 
stopped  and  jumped  out  of  the  car  and  ran  into  a 
house,  leaving  his  motor  running.  Clancy  started 
to  run. 

He  was  still  more  than  half  a  block  away  when 
the  driver  and  another  man,  who  was  wearing  slacks 
and  an  undershirt,  burst  out  of  the  house  and 
jumped  into  the  sedan.  Clancy  yelled  at  them  to 
stop.  The  man  in  the  undershirt  looked  back,  while 
the  driver  slammed  into  gear  and  hit  the  gas.  Clancy 
yelled  again  and  pulled  his  gun,  and  Jack  Thumm 
fired  three  shots  at  him  through  the  car's  back  win- 
dow.   They  all  went  wild. 

Clancy  said  there  were  so  many  people  around 
that  he  couldn't  get  a  clear  shot.  The  sedan  skidded 
around  the  corner  and  headed  south.  Down  on 
Seventeenth  Street  I  heard  the  three  shots,  followed 
by  the  screaming  tires  as  Jack  and  his  driver  took 
the  turn.  Then  the  wheels  howled  again,  and  the 
car  came  belting  down  toward  me. 

New  York  kids  may  not  be  so  good  at  learning 
the  declensions  of  Latin  pronouns,  but  they  cer- 
tainly learn  to  break  up  stick-ball  games  when  they 
hear  skidding  tires.  The  car  with  the  shot-out  back 
window  had  a  clear  track.  It  passed  me  doing 
about  sixty,  and  I  started  running  after  it.  As  I  look 
back,  that  was  a  silly  thing  to  do,  but  at  the  time  it 
seemed  like  a  good  idea.  Somewhere  in  the  distance 
the  siren  of  a  police  car  started  up. 

The  night  was  much  darker  now,  and  the  only 
lights  were  those  from  windows  and  the  red  and 
green  traffic  indicators  on  the  corner.  The  kids 
had  long  since  knocked  the  street  lights  out  with 
rocks.  I  ran  back  toward  the  corner.  The  man 
who  had  been  following  me  crossed  the  street  and 
ran  along  behind  me,  but  I  didn't  pay  any  attention 
to  him. 
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The  traffic  light  on  the  corner  turned  red  against 
the  speeding  car.  I  saw  a  dark,  heavy  shape  step 
out  in  front  of  the  car.  The  shape  waved  its  arms 
and  yelled  something,  and  then  the  car  hit  it,  and 
the  shape  described  a  short  arc  through  the  air  and 
landed  in  the  middle  of  the  intersection. 

"Holy  Mother  of  God!"  I  heard  a  woman  on  a 
doorstep  exclaim. 

Somehow  or  other  I  knew  the  dark  shape  was 
Joe  Cigar. 

The  driver  kicked  the  gas  again,  and  turned 
sharply  to  go  uptown.  Something  blocked  his  way 
— it  was  a  slow-moving  truck  that  had  passed 
through  the  intersection  a  second  before — and  the 
driver  twisted  his  wheel,  hard.  He  slammed  broad- 
side into  the  back  of  the  truck,  bounced  off,  rolled 
over,  and  the  black  sedan  crumpled  and  lay  down 
on  its  side.  I've  never  seen  a  car  that  looked  so 
tired  and  weary. 

"What  cooks'?"  a  voice  whispered  in  my  ear.  It 
was  the  man  who  had  been  following  me,  and  I 
turned  and  recognized  him  as  one  of  the  Homicide 
West  detectives.  He  had  been  watching  the  house 
on  Seventeenth  Street. 

"Don't  let  the  guys  in  the  car  get  away,"  I  said, 
relieved  that  I  didn't  have  to  make  the  play  myself. 
He  nodded  and  shouldered  his  way  through  the 
crowd.  I  moved  over  to  the  still  body  lying  in  the 
intersection. 

It  was  Joe  Cigar,  and  he  was  dead.  I  didn't  even 
have  to  take  a  second  look.  Nobody  could  be 
busted  up  like  that  and  still  be  alive. 

Thumm  and  his  driver  were  alive,  but  they 
weren't  in  what  you'd  call  the  best  of  health.  Two 
police  cars  were  there  before  anyone  could  get 
them  out  of  the  crumpled  wreck.  The  detective 
who  had  whispered  to  me  said  something  to  one  of 
the  uniformed  cops.  Then  I  saw  Clancy  come 
down  the  street.  He  measured  the  scene  with  his 
eye,  then  looked  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  until 
he  saw  me.  He  nodded,  smiled,  and  I  walked  away. 

That  part  of  the  story  was  finished,  except  for  the 
interrogation  sometime  later,  at  the  hospital.  If 
people  wanted  me  they  knew  where  to  find  me. 
Back  at  the  Royale  Hotel. 

BY  ELEVEN  o'clock  I  was  sound  asleep  in  my 
bed,  having  first  taken  a  couple  of  drinks  from 
the  bottle  that  Joe  Cigar  had  paid  for.  I  also  spent 
maybe  three  seconds  wondering  how  he  untied  the 
knots  I  had  put  on  him,  back  in  Clancy's  car. 

As  far  as  the  morning  newspapers  were  con- 
cerned, it  was  just  another  fatal  accident,  and  they 
didn't  give  it  much  of  a  write-up.  I  found  out  what 
Joe  Cigar's  real  name  was,  but  it  no  longer  inter- 
ested me.  Jack  Thumm  was  identified  as  Jack 
Thompson,  but  little  more  was  said  about  him,  or 
his  driver,  except  that  they  were  in  a  serious  con- 
dition. I  worked  on  Pier  47  all  day  long.  The  ratty 
little  foreman  didn't  have  anything  to  say  to  me. 
Maybe  he  didn't  read  the  papers.  Clancy  didn't 
say  anything  either.  He  didn't  have  to  read  the 
papers. 

But  when  we  knocked  off  at  the  end  of  a  hard, 
hot  day,  and  retired  to  Smoothie's  bar  for  a  cooling 
beer  or  two,  Clancy  told  Hank  Farmer  and  me  that 
he  had  a  new  job,  driving  a  truck  again,  and  he 
wouldn't  be  around  for  a  while.  He  hoped  he 
wouldn't  be  back  ever  again,  in  fact,  but  he  wouldn't 
promise.  We  paid  for  his  beers.  I  never  saw  any- 
thing like  the  way  a  G-man  can  get  somebody  else 
to  buy  him  drinks. 

Smoothie  wasn't  there.  The  substitute  bartender 
said  the  bald-headed  old  rascal  had  phoned  in  early 
in  the  morning  and  said  he  had  to  go  somewhere, 
or  do  something.  Anyhow,  he  wouldn't  be  back 
until  the  next  day. 

Hank  and  1  were  sorry  that  Clancy  wouldn't  be 
with  us  any  more,  but  allowed  that  we  could  easily 
divide  between  us  what  little  work  he  had  ever  done 
without  much  strain.  I  watched  them  go  out  and 
catch  a  bus  together,  and  envied  Clancy.  His  job 
was  done.  The  only  thing  that  had  happened  to 
me  was  that  a  blind — I  thought — alley  had  been 
cleaned  out.    I  still  had  to  find  Blackie  Clegg. 

If  I  had  known  how  close  I  was  to  finding  him, 
right  then.  1  might  have  gone  out  and  caught  the 
next  cross-town  bus  myself.. 

But,  to  coin  a  phrase,  what  we  don't  know  doesn't 
bother  us.  I  had  another  beer  and  took  another 
bath  and  put  on  my  better  clothes  and  went  out  to 
telephone.  The  first  call  went  to  the  special  num- 
ber.    I    was   told   that   (Continued  on   page   50) 
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Pearly  Houser  (on  floor)  works  on  a  tenl  with  colleagues  (1.  to  r.)  George  Olsen,  Linwood  Miller,  Joe  Meyer,  Frank  Lodico 

BIG  TOP : 

Pearly  Leads  the  Parade 

By  B.  F.  SYLVESTER 

At  seventy-six,  die  dean  of  U.S.  tent  makers  still  hits  the  road  with  the  circuses  he  lias  lovingly  covered 


CHARLES  (PEARLY)  HOUSER.  circus  can- 
vasnian  and  tentmaker  for  most  of  his  sev- 
enty-six years,  often  dolefully   reflected  in 

days  past  that  it  was  the  bareback  riders  and  trapeze 
artists  who  always  got  the  applause,  and  that  no- 
body ever  appreciated  those  who  made  the  big  top 
or  kept  it  standing  through  cloudburst  and  hurri- 
cane. 

But  last  summer,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  gates 
finally  opened  wide  for  Pearly  when  he  found  him- 
self standing  beside  Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  the  sym- 
phony-orchestra conductor,  taking  bow  alter  bow 
in  a  deafening  ovation  from  a  high-brow  audience 

oi  2,000. 

I  his  tribute,  which  Pearly  considers  the  first  pub- 
lic recognition  of  his  cralt  since  the  days  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  occurred  last  July  in  the  mammoth 
tangerine-and-white  lent  which  Houser  erected  at 
Aspen.  Colorado,  lor  the  Goethe  Bicentennial 
Convocation   and    Music   Festival.    This   impres- 


sive occasion  had  brought  to  the  old  Silver  City 
in  the  Rockies  Mitropoulos  and  the  Minneapo- 
lis Symphony  Orchestra,  philosopher  Dr.  Albert 
Schweitzer,  playwright  Thornton  Wilder  and  a 
host  of  other  distinguished  thinkers  and  artists. 

The  sponsors  of  the  event  had  ordered  a  special 
octagon-shaped  tent  from  the  U.S.  Tent  &  Awn- 
ing Company,  an  old  Chicago  firm  which  employs 
Pearly  and  others  of  his  dwindling  craft  to  stitch, 
rig  and  frequently  to  erect  about  SO  per  cent  of  the 
large  circus  tents  made  in  America  today. 

At  Aspen,  alter  the  15  1 -foot-long  canvas  edifice 
had  been  raised  and  the  last  of  400  long  hickory 
stake's  had  secured  its  Manila  rope  guys  to  the 
rocky  soil,  Pearly  stood  24-hour-a-day  guard 
against  the  elements,  sniffing  the  air  for  a  sign  of 
wind  or  rain  which  might  threaten  his  masterpiece. 
In  years  of  trouping,  he  had  learned  to  listen  for 
the  hyena's  bark,  sure  sign — according  to  circus  be- 
lief— of  an  approaching  storm.    But  at  the  Aspen 
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festivities,  being  fresh  out  of  hyenas,  Pearly  was 
forced  to  rely  on  his  own  sharp  senses  to  anticipate 
the  heavy  summer  storms  oi'  that  area. 

One  afternoon  as  the  concert  began,  Pearly  felt  a 
light,  damp  chill.  His  anxious  eye  roved  to  a  few 
ominous  clouds  gathering  over  Independence  Pass. 
As  the  tentmaker  watched,  a  mountain  suddenly 
vanished  behind  sheets  of  driving  rain  which  he 
quickly  calculated  would  hit  the  canvas  in  five  min- 
utes. On  the  dot,  the  deluge  broke,  spilling  l]'j 
inches  of  water  in  25  minutes.  Soprano  Dorothy 
Maynor,  singing  with  the  orchestra,  could  not  be 
heard  above  the  roar  of  the  storm,  and  the  concert 
stopped. 

The  tent  held  against  the  wind's  fierce  buffeting. 
But  53  feet  overhead  two  canvas  pockets  were  bal- 
looning in  the  center  section  and  threatening  to  give 
way  under  several  tons  of  water  gathering  there  too 
fast  to  run  off.  Presently  the  apprehensive  spec- 
tators saw  the  outline  of  a  (Continual  on  page  43) 
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{(^Udl&f/^'  //liulu  for  Ted  Williams,    star  swatsman  for  the  Boston  Keel  Sox.    Ted  Williams  has  twice  won  the 
American  Leagues  Most  Valuable  Player  Award.  In  1919  he  led  the  American  League  batsmen 

with  43  homers.  His  "Louisville  Slugger"  hats  are  custom-made  by  Hillerich  &  Bradshy,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
The  rest  of  his  equipment  is  custom-made  hy  Wilson   Sporting  Goods  Company. 
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Havolin* 


Motor  oh. 


TO  get  smooth,  powerful  engine  performance  — get  Custom- 
Made  Havoline.  Power-stealers  are  out  —  because  this  great 
new  motor  oil's  cleansing  action  fights  carbon,  sludge  and  acids. 
You're  safe,  because  you've  got  complete  lubrication  protection  — 
and  you  benefit  through  more  gas-miles  and  power,  fewer  repairs. 

Even  better  than  its  famous  predecessor,  Custom-Made  Havoline  is 
the  best  motor  oil  your  money  can  buy.  It's  superior  to  any  Premium 
motor  oil  —  actually  meets  all  requirements  for  heavy-duty  lubricat- 
ing oil!  Custom-Made  Havoline  has  been  tested  and  proved  in  millions 
of  miles  of  driving  in  all  48  states.  Get  it  today  from  your  nearby 
Texaco  Dealer  —  the  best  friend  your  car  ever  had! 

THE   TEXAS  COMPANY 

TEXACO  DEALERS   IN  ALL  48  STATES 

Texaco  Products  are  also  distributed  in  Canada  and  in  Latin  America 
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The  Exiles 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  16 


new  things.  The  other  day  Peg  sent  two 
men  out  here  to  put  a  garbage  grincfe  in  the 
kitchen  sink,  and  Mama  nearly  had  a  fit. 
She  was  sure  it  would  stop  up  all  the  plumb- 
ing. It  didn't,  though.   Works  fine." 

"Does  she  like  it  out  here?" 

"Of  course.  Who  wouldn't?" 

"Some  people  miss  the  seasons,"  the  girl 
said. 

Mr.  Linden  looked  at  her  with  surprise, 
as  though  she  had  uncannily  anticipated 
him.  "That's  right.  You  do  miss  the  sea- 
sons. Things  don't  seem  to  change  like  they 
should." 

"Of  course  we  have  the  rainy  season." 

"Yes.  We  have  that."  Mr.  Linden  lifted 
the  kitten  above  his  head,  shaking  it  gently, 
the  white  paws  slapping  the  air.  "Mama 
misses  the  lilacs."  He  put  the  kitten  down. 
"Her  birthday's  in  April  and  she's  always 
kind  of  thought  of  lilacs  with  it,  you  know. 
When  she  first  found  out  you  couldn't  grow 
lilacs  here,  she  cried  all  night.  Of  course 
she  was  a  little  homesick,  too." 

MRS.  LINDEN  returned  to  the  terrace 
and  sat  down  again  in  the  rattan  chair. 
She  glanced  helplessly  at  Mr.  Linden.  "The 
studio.   They  don't  know,"  she  said. 

"Well,"  Mr.  Linden  said,  when  the  silence 
grew  embarrassing,  "we're  about  due  for 
another  rain." 

The  girl  from  the  Chronicle  nodded. 

"I  called  the  agency,"  Mrs.  Linden  said, 
"but  they  didn't  know  either." 

"Did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Ahrens?"  Mr. 
Linden  said. 

"He  was  in  Palm  Springs." 

Mrs.  Linden  stared  down  into  the  black 
hollow  of  her  lap,  her  lace  handkerchief 
wrapped  like  a  bandage  around  her  middle 
finger.  The  phone  rang.  She  sprang  from 
the  chair,  but  Mr.  Linden  managed  to  get 
between  her  and  the  French  doors  leading 
into  the  living  room. 

"No,  Mama,  please.    Let  me  handle  it." 

Mr.  Linden's  Mexican  sandals  made  a 
rusty  sound  as  he  crossed  the  terrace.  When 
the  French  doors  closed  behind  him  and  the 
squeaking  stopped,  Mrs.  Linden  leaned 
forward  on  the  edge  of  her  chair.  The  place 
was  uneasily  quiet. 

"Perhaps  you're  busy,"  the  girl  said.  "I 
could  come  some  other  time." 

"What?"  Mrs.  Linden  started.  She 
tugged  at  the  knotted  handkerchief.  "Oh, 
busy.   No,  not  at  all." 

The  girl  shifted  uncomfortably,  waiting 
for  Mr.  Linden  to  come  back  so  she  could 
leave.  Suddenly  from  inside  the  house 
came  a  great  roaring  laugh.  Mrs.  Linden's 
head  jerked  up.  The  girl,  when  the  laughler 
died  out.  tried  to  make  talk. 

"I  love  your  roses,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Linden  nodded.    "They're  big." 

The  sandals  came  squeaking  across  the 
living  room.  Mr.  Linden  opened  ihe  French 
doors,  his  eyes  watery  with  laughing.  "Guess 
who  it  was?"  he  said,  and  didn't  wait  for 
his  wife  to  answer.    "Al  Harper." 

Mrs.  Linden  frowned.  "All  the  way  from 
home?" 

"No.  He's  here.  He  and  Mabel.  In  L.A." 

"Oh." 

"That  AI,  he'd  make  a  dog  laugh.  Know 
what  he  said?  Said  he  and  Mabel  just  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  neighborhood  and 
thought  they'd  stop  by  for  a  minute.  He 
drives  three  thousand  miles,  then  says  he 
just  happened  to  be  in  the  neighborhood." 

"Is  Charlotte  with  them?" 

"No.  Just  Al  and  Mabel."  He  turned 
to  the  girl  from  the  Chronicle.  "They're 
old  friends  from  back  home.  Al  and  Mabel 
Harper.   Al's  got  a  car  agency." 

Mrs.  Linden  was  still  frowning.  "How'd 
they  happen  to  come?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know.  They've  talked 
about  it  for  a  long  time.  You  remember 
how  we  used  to  write  them  about  it  when 
we  first  came  out  here." 

"That  was  six  years  ago."  Mrs.  Linden 
pushed  up   from  her  chair  and   began  to 


move  restlessly  about  the  terrace.  "Why 
should  they  come  now?" 

Mr.  Linden  shrugged  helplessly.  "You 
know  how  they  are.  I  reckon  they  thought 
it  would  be  a  nice  surprise."  He  picked  up 
the  green  scrapbook  and  leafed  through  it 
until  he  found  a  picture  of  the  Harpers  to 
show  the  newspaper  girl.  "That's  Al  and 
Mabel  there.  Al  gets  up  all  the  Rotary 
skits.  Funniest  man  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
He  should  have  gone  on  the  stage.  That's 
what  everybody  says,  don't  they,  Mama?" 

Mrs.  Linden  nodded  absently  and  Mr. 
Linden  pointed  to  a  faded  snapshot  of  two 
girls  in  the  low-hipped  dresses  and  helmet 
hats  of  the  twenties. 

"And  that's  Charlotte,  their  girl.  With 
Peg,  of  course.  Peg  and  Charlotte  were 
always  such  close  friends — went  through 
school  together.   Both  the  same  age." 

"Charlotte's  older,"  Mrs.  Linden  said. 

"Only  a  few  months." 

"Nearly  a  year." 

"It  was  right  funny,"  Mr.  Linden  said, 
"the  way  the  two  of  them  were  always  try- 


"You're  all  the  time  talking  about  it." 

"Now,  Mama." 

Suddenly  the  phone  rang,  ripping  into  the 
dark  quiet.  Mr.  Linden  jumped  away  from 
the  combination  radio,  television  and  pho- 
nograph set,  which  had  cost  eighteen  hun- 
dred dollars. 

"I'll  get  it,"  he  said,  scurrying  across  the 
room  ahead  of  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Linden  slumped  back  in  the  wing 
chair,  her  face  in  her  hands,  as  though  to 
blot  out  something  she  didn't  care  to  see. 

"She's  married  him,"  Mrs.  Linden  said, 
when  her  husband  put  the  phone  back  on  its 
cradle.   "I  know  she  has." 

Mr.  Linden  fumbled  the  collar  of  his 
sport  shirt.  "Maybe  it'll  work  out  all  right 
this  time." 

"How's  it  ever  going  to  work  out  when 
she  doesn't  even  bring  him  home  for  us  to 
meet?  She  doesn't  even  come  near  us." 

"She's  busy,  Mama.  You  know  that." 

"She's  not  too  busy  for  night  clubs  and 
carrying  on.  People  are  making  jokes  about 
her.  I  heard  two  men  on  the  Pico  bus." 


COLLIER'S 


'Hey,  Mister!' 


STANLEY  &  JANICE 
BERENSTAIN 


ing  to  outdo  each  other.  I  remember  one 
time  Peg  committed  half  the  Old  Testament 
because  she  was  bound  and  determined  to 
recite  more  verses  in  Sunday  school  than 
Charlotte.     Remember  that,  Mama?" 

"Of  course." 

"Charlotte  married  Henry  Shiner,"  Mr. 
Linden  said. 

Mrs.  Linden  laughed,  somewhat  un- 
pleasantly.   "After  Peg  turned  him  down." 

As  soon  as  the  girl  had  gone,  Mrs.  Linden 
hurried  upstairs  to  fix  up  the  guest  room, 
but  the  maid,  as  usual,  had  already  taken 
care  of  everything,  even  fresh  towels  in  the 
bathroom  and  a  vase  of  white  and  yellow 
chrysanthemums  on  the  dresser.  Mrs. 
Linden,  vaguely  resentful,  went  downstairs 
to  the  kitchen.  "There'll  be  four  of  us  for 
dinner,"  she  told  Eva. 

"I  know,"  Eva  said.  She  had  taken  a  rib 
roast  from  the  freezer. 

Mrs.  Linden  turned  and  left  the  kitchen 
without  a  word.  She  was  sure  Eva  had  been 
listening  on  the  extension,  and  had  chosen 
the  roast  out  of  fear  that  Mrs.  Linden  might 
have  ordered  beef  liver  or  hamburger. 
Sometimes  Mrs.  Linden  felt  the  servants 
treated  her  as  though  she  were  an  inmate 
in  some  dreadful  sort  of  institution. 

"It's  going  to  be  fun  to  see  old  Al  again," 
Mr.  Linden  said.   "And  Mabel." 

'  Mrs.  Linden  sank  into  a  wing  chair,  her 
quicksilver  hands  working  toward  hysteria. 
"Why  don't  you  go  back  with  them?" 

"Go  back?  Who  wants  to  go  back?" 


"That's  because  she's  famous.  Look  at 
Mrs.  Roosevelt." 

He  sat  on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  taking  her 
hand.  It  was  cold  and  clenched,  like  some 
tightly  drawn  mechanism.  He  fingered  the 
cheap  wedding  ring,  bought  in  the  days 
when  five  dollars  represented  a  week's  rent. 
One  night,  after  he'd  taken  over  the  drug- 
store and  started  making  it  pay,  he'd  sug- 
gested buying  her  a  platinum  ring  with  real 
diamonds,  but  she'd  been  so  shocked  he'd 
never  mentioned  it  again. 

"Of  all  times  for  Mabel  Harper  to  ap- 
pear." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Maybe  it'll  help — 
having  old  friends  around." 

"Friends?"  Mrs.  Linden  said  in  a  shrill 
voice.  "We  don't  have  any  friends.  We 
don't  have  anything." 

"But,  Mama,  how  can  you  say  such  a 
thing?  This  nice  home — " 

"It  isn't  a  home.  It's  just  a  place  where 
Peg  put  us.".  .  . 

The  four  of  them,  the  Lindens  and  the 
Harpers,  sat  up  and  talked  until  midnight, 
their  conversation  repeating  over  and  over 
the  pattern  established  with  the  opening  of 
the  front  door.  Al  said  he  thought  they'd 
come  to  the  wrong  house,  said  he  thought 
it  was  the  czar's  Winter  Palace.  Mr.  Linden 
said  the  Harpers  were  a  sight  for  sore  eyes. 
Mabel  said  the  Lindens  hadn't  changed  a 
bit.  Mrs.  Linden  said,  "That's  just  what  I 
was  going  to  say.  You  and  Al  haven't  aged 
a  day." 


When  the  maid,  before  dinner,  brought| 
two  trays  of  canapes  and  four  glasses  f 
tomato  juice,  Al  turned  to  Mabel  and  la 
"Look,  honey,  gel  this.  This  is  how  the  it 
rich  live." 

Mr.  Linden  laughed.  "Old  Al,  nolhi 
could  ever  change  old  Al." 

Mabel  said,  "This  climate  certainly  seei 
to  agree  with  you  all.  You  look  ten  ye* 
younger." 

Mrs.  Linden,  now  that  the  lights  had  be 
turned  on  in  the  living  room,  had  notic 
how  gray  Mabel  was  and  how  deeply  li 
face  was  lined  about  the  eyes  and  moui 
"You  look  a  little  tired  from  your  trip, ! 
otherwise . . ." 

Al  discovered  the  television  set.  "I  coil 
get  used  to  being  a  millionaire,  if  I  trie 
Mabel  told  Mrs.  Linden  she'd  just  hadl 
garbage  disposal  put  in  her  kitchen  bal 
home,  and  Mrs.  Linden  said,  "We  have  or] 
too." 

"Now,  honey,"  Al  said,  "don't  try  to  I 
ahead  of  them.    They've  got  everything 
He  turned  and  rubbed  his  hand  over  JVi| 
Linden's  bald  pate.    "Except  hair." 

Not  until  they  got  to  the  dinner  table  dl 
they  realize,  with  a  twinge  of  embarra 
ment,  that  the  Lindens  hadn't  asked  abo 
Charlotte   and   the  Harpers   hadn't   ask 
about  Peg. 

"Peg's  awfully  busy,"  Mrs.  Linden  said. 

"Charlotte's  got  her  hands  full,  toe 
Mabel  said.   "With  three  children." 

The  food  helped  cover  their  embarras 
ment,  and  afterward  the  Lindens  took  tl 
Harpers  on  what  Al  called  "the  dollar  tou 
of  the  house. 

When  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  sec 
or  said  about  the  house,  Al  and  Mr.  Lind< 
watched  the  roller  skate  derby  on  televisio 
and  Mabel  showed  Mrs.  Linden  the  late 
snapshots  of  Charlotte  and  Henry  and  tl 
children.  Mrs.  Linden  brought  out  Pe§ 
scrapbook. 

"She's  got  a  chance  to  win  the  Acaderr 
Award  this  year,"  Mrs.  Linden  said,  opei 
ing  the  scrapbook  so  that  it  covered  M 
bel's  family  snapshots. 

"Charlotte's  expecting  again,"  Mab 
said. 

1ATER,  in  bed,  Mrs.  Linden  said  out  loi 
j  what  she'd  been  thinking  ever  since  t 
Harpers  had  come  through  the  front  doc 
"I  wonder  if  we  look  that  old  to  them?" 

The  papers  next  morning  had  a  fron 
page  story,  with  pictures,  about  the  weddin 
The  story  listed  the  previous  marriage 
giving  wedding  and  divorce  dates,  of  bot 
Sherry  Linden  and  the  bridegroom,  a  sti 
young-looking  heir  to  a  breakfast-food  fo 
tune.  Al,  when  he  read  about  the  groom 
wealth,  said,  "That's  the  way  it  goes.  Tb 
rich  get  richer,  the  poor  get  children." 

"He's  nice-looking,"  Mabel  said. 

"He's  devoted  to  Peg,"  Mrs.  Linden  sail 

After  breakfast  they  went  to  the  Farmer 
Market  and  the  La  Brea  tar  pits,  then  ha 
lunch  at  the  studio.  They  saw  Micke 
Rooney  and  Bing  Crosby's  station  wagoi 
A  young  man  took  them  on  a  tour  of  th 
lot,  and  they  watched  the  filming  of  a  co: 
tume  picture.  Afterward  they  drove  throug 
Bel-Air  to  see  the  big  estates,  then  followe 
Sunset  Boulevard  to  the  ocean.  They  ha 
an  early  dinner  at  a  beach  restaurant. 

"This  is  the  life,"  AI  said.   He'd  said  it  I] 
dozen  times  that  day. . . . 

During  the  next  three  days  they  drovl 
through  the  vast  jungle  of  white  stucco,  ren 
tile,  plate  glass  and  towering  palms.  The1] 
went  up  to  the  Griffith  Park  Observatory  t. 
look  out  over  the  city,  but  it  was  too  fogglj 
to  see  anything.  They  drove  past  drive-irl 
shaped  like  frogs  and  ice-cream  cones,  filj 
ing  stations  modeled  after  Mount  Vernon 
and  inviting  advertisements  for  mortuarie.H 
They  stood  in  line  for  a  chicken  dinner  i\ 
Knott's  Berry  Farm,  bought  souvenir  as  | 
trays  and  colored  baskets  in  the  Mexica 
stalls  of  Olvera  Street.  They  saw  the  world 
largest  bowling  alley,  the  nude  statuary  c 
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JOHNXY  WEISSMllJLER  Says: 


For  that  smoother  taste 


HNNY  WEISSMULLER. 

oted  greatest  swimmer  of  I  lie  pasi 
y  years— mukes  the  three-way  "ex-  1 
is"  test  with  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon 


Johnny's  eyes  are  pleased 
by  the  creamy  head— the  bril- 
liant amber  color. 


Johnny's  nose  is  teased  by 
the  delicate  and  inviting  fra- 
grance of  finest  malt  and  hops. 


Johnny's  taste  agrees  Pabst  Blue 
Ribbon  has  that  smoother,  smooth- 
er taste  no  other  beer  can  touch. 


bst,  Blue  Ribbon,  and  the  representation  of  a  Ribbon  are  the  registered  trade  marks  of  Pabst  Brewing  Co.  ©1950,  Pabst  Brewing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Trade  Marks  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Oft 
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Pick  the 

Thoroughbred 

of  Pipe  Tobaccos 


LOOK    FOR    THE    RED-COATED 

RIDER    ON  THE 
KENTUCKY  THOROUGHBRED 

You'll  never  know  how  satisfying  a 
pipe  can  be  until  you  light  up  with 
Kentucky  Club.  It's  so  smooth  and 
mild — has  such  a  grand  taste  and 
aroma.  Choice  white  Burley  —  blended 
as  only  Kentucky  Club  experts  know 
how — make  it  the  thoroughbred  of 
pipe  tobaccos.  Buy  a  tin  today. 

Produced  by  the  Makers  of  Famous 

MAIL  POUCH  TOBACCO 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia 


M      WLr     THE      RED-COATED 
/£T  RIDER  SAYS:    "Break- 

up!*     £j         'n8  m  a  P'Pe  >snt  tough 
^      -4r         if  you   start  with  cool- 
burning  Kentucky  Club. 
Bkk         First,  thoroughly  mois- 
ten the  inside  of  the 
bowl.  Next,  fill  it  about  two-thirds  full. 
Now  light  up  and  puff  very  slowly  — 
just  enough  to  keep  it  lit.  After  a  few 
smokes  you'll  have  a  sweet  pipe  and 
a  good  friend." 


Forest  Lawn,  and  Sydney  Greenstreet;  and 
finally,  on  Saturday  night,  they  came  back 
to  the  house  early.  They  were  tired. 

Mabel  and  Mrs.  Linden  went  out  to  the 
kitchen  to  make  cocoa.  Mabel  sat  down  on 
a  white  metal  stool  and  turned  on  the  radio. 

"I'm  sorry  about  what  happened,"  Mabel 
said.  "Between  Charlotte  and  Peg,  I  mean." 

Mrs.  Linden  tightened.  She'd  been  hop- 
ing Mabel  wouldn't  bring  it  up.  "Peg  was 
just  trying  to  be  helpful." 

"That's  what  I  told  Charlotte." 

"The  dress  cost  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
Peg  had  only  worn  it  a  couple  times." 

Mabel  turned  the  radio  lower.  "Char- 
lotte's proud.  They  both  are,  Charlotte  and 
Henry  both." 

"Peg  wouldn't  have  hurt  her  feelings  for 
anything.  Out  here  Peg  can  only  wear  a 
dress  like  that  a  few  times,  and  she  thought 
Charlotte  might  like  to  have  it." 

"Henry's  making  good  money,  for  a  small 
town,  I  mean,  but  you  know  how  it  is  with 
three  children,  especially  nowadays.  Why, 
the  baby's  shoes  cost  three  dollars  a  pair. 
Can  you  imagine  that?    Three  dollars.".  .  . 

In  the  living  room,  Al  had  moved  his 
chair  closer  to  Mr.  Linden's.  Neither  of 
them  was  watching  the  television  screen. 

"Mama's  right  tired,"  Mr.  Linden  said. 
"You've  probably  noticed." 

Al  nodded.  "Mabel,  too.  I  should've  writ- 
ten you  all  that  we  were  coming  out,  but — " 

"It's  the  finest  thing  could  happen  to  us. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mama  still  gets  a  lit- 
tle homesick." 

Al  sat  staring  down  at  the  rug.  It  had 
cost  twenty-one  hundred  dollars.  "I'm  wor- 
ried, Ed.   About  Charlotte." 

"Why?" 

"The  kids  are  having  a  pretty  rough 
time.  Henry  works  like  a  dog,  but  you 
know  how  it  is  when  there's  never  quite 
enough  dough  to  meet  all  the  bills  every 
month.  Charlotte  does  all  her  own  work, 
of  course,  and  she  makes  all  the  children's 
clothes,  and  they  never  go  anywhere.  They 
just  sit  there  in  that  little  cracker  box,  try- 
ing to  make  ends  meet." 

Mr.  Linden  didn't  know  what  to  say. 
He'd  never,  in  forty-odd  years  he'd  known 
Al  Harper,  talked  seriously  with  him. 

"I'm  pretty  well  fixed,"  Al  said.  "Not 
rich,  nothing  like  that,  but  business  is  good, 
and  I've  bought  some  real  estate.  I've  got 
one  store  renting  for  a  hundred  and  a  quar- 
ter a  month,  and  I  wanted  to  deed  it  over  to 
Charlotte,  but  she  wouldn't  let  me,  said  it 
would  hurt  Henry's  feelings.  He's  touchy 
that  way.   They  both  are." 

Mr.  Linden  remembered  the  one-room 
cubicle  above  old  Sam  Turner's  drugstore 
where  he'd  brought  his  bride  to  live.  "I 
know." 

"I  almost  had  them  talked  into  it  when 
Peg — oh,  I  know  she  didn't  mean  anything, 
she  was  just  trying  to  be  nice — but  she 
should  have  known  how  Charlotte  would 
take  it." 

"I  had  a  feeling  when  Mama  told  me  Peg 
had  sent  her  the  dress.  I  said  it  wasn't  a 
good  idea,  but  they  wouldn't  listen.  They 
never  do." 

"That's  why  I  brought  Mabel  out  here," 
Al  said.  "Give  the  kids  a  chance  to  work 
things  out  their  own  way." 

"We're  glad  you  came,  Al." 

IN  THE  kitchen,  Mabel,  with  the  mur- 
muring of  the  music  behind  her, 
squirmed  off  the  stool,  started  looking  for 
the  cup  and  saucers.  "We  don't  want  to  be 
in  the  way  tomorrow,"  she  said. 

"Use  the  white  ones,"  Mrs.  Linden  said. 

"If  you  all  had  something  planned  for 
Peg's  birthday  .  .  .  Well,  you  know,  we're 
like  family." 

Mrs.  Linden  looked  down  at  the  tiny 
brown  bubbles  in  the  saucepan.  "We  didn't 
have  anything  planned." 

Mabel  lined  up  the  four  cups  and  saucers 
on  the  serving  table.  She  didn't  say  any- 
thing more  about  birthday  plans.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Linden  leaned  across  in  front  of  Al 
and  switched  off  the  television.  "Mama 
blames  everything  on  Peg's  being  in  the 
movies,"  he  said,  "but  it  would  have  hap- 
pened anyway." 


Al's  face  was  drawn,  but  he  seemed,  in  a 
way,  strangely  relaxed,  as  though  enjoying 
the  relief  of  not  having  to  say  something 
funny.  "Mabel  tries  to  help  with  the  kids, 
but  Charlotte's  got  a  book,  and  whatever 
Mabel  wants  to  do,  the  book  always  says  it's 
wrong." 

"What're  you  going  to  do  with  a  girl  that 
makes  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  one  picture?  People  work  hard  all 
their  lives,  bring  up  a  family,  pay  off  a 
house,  and  they  never  make  that  much 
money.  Peg  gets  it  for  a  couple  months' 
work." 

"Mabel  hates  that  book  of  Charlotte's, 
but  it  isn't  the  book  so  much,  it's  the  thirty 
years  between  us." 

"That's  what  I  keep  telling  Mama  about 
the  money." 

MABEL  got  out  the  cookies  while  Mrs. 
Linden  poured  the  cocoa.  As  they 
faced  each  other  across  the  silver  tray, 
Mabel  shook  her  head,  smiling  wryly.  "All 
those  letters  you  wrote  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Linden  hunched  into  the  hard- 
crusted  shell  she'd  grown  to  protect  herself 
from  being  hurt.  She  reached  for  the  tray 
as  for  a  shield. 

"Now,"  Mabel  said,  "you're  going  to  tell 
me  how  much  the  tray  cost." 

"It  cost  a  hundred  and — " 

"Your  beautiful  house  in  Hollywood, 
with  all  the  fruit  trees  and  the  sun  shin- 
ing." 

Mrs.  Linden,  from  the  safety  of  her  shell, 
snapped  back,  "You  kept  sending  me  pic- 
tures of  the  grandchildren." 

"What  did  you  expect  me  to  do?  Write 
you  that  Charlotte  as  much  as  told  me  to 
my  face  I  didn't  know  how  to  bring  up  a 
baby?  Or  how  much  weight  Henry's  lost? 
Not  when  I  thought  you  were  sitting  out 
here  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  not  a  care  in  the 
world." 

"It  isn't — it's  not  what  I  thought  it  would 
be."  Mrs.  Linden  felt  the  shell  cracking. 
"They've  taken  Peg  away  from  me." 

"Henry's  taken  Charlotte." 

"When  Peg  comes  here,  it's  like  ...  we 
never  have  anything  to  talk  about." 

Mabel  laid  a  hand  on  Mrs.  Linden's  arm. 
"What  did  you  and  your  mother  use  to  talk 
about?   Right  after  Peg  was  born?" 

"Oh,  that's  different.  Mother  was  old 
and — "  She  stopped  abruptly.  She  had 
never  thought  that  she  might  seem  like  that 
to  Peg. 

Mabel's  hand  eased  away  from  Mrs.  Lin- 
den's arm.  For  a  moment  there  was  no 
sound  in  the  kitchen,  then  Mabel  picked  up 
the  silver  tray,  which  had  cost  a  hundred 
and  sixty  dollars.  "We  don't  want  the  cocoa 
to  get  cold,"  she  said.  .  .  . 

They  sat  in  the  living  room  which,  even 
after  six  years,  still  made  Mrs.  Linden  feel 
like  company.  They  began  to  talk  about  the 


old  days  when  Al  was  trying  to  sell  sen. 
machines  and  the  Lindens  lived  in  th; 
above  the  drugstore. 

"Mother  always  hated  that  room,"   rs 
Linden  said,  "but  I  thought  it  was  b 
tiful." 

"You  fixed  it  up  nice,"  Mr.  Lii^ 
said.  .  .  . 

Gradually,  through  the  years,  the 
dens  had  moved  up,  first  to  a  one-bedri 
iipartment,  then  to  the  house  on  Grove  .  e. 
nue,  while  the  Harpers  were  getting  - 
in  a  place  of  their  own  and  Al  was  ma 
a  start  in  the  automobile  business.  .  .  . 

"I  remember  the  first  month  Al  ma<  a 
hundred  dollars,"  Mabel  said.  "I  thoi  n 
we  were  rich." 

"We  drove  up  to  Washington  and  4 
dinner  at  the  Willard,"  Al  said.  "Renn- 
ber?" 

Mabel  smiled.  She  remembered. 

"Dad's  invested  his  drugstore  mon ." 
Mrs.  Linden  said.  "He  was  smart  to  11 
when  he  did." 

"Well,  I  tell  you,"  Mr.  Linden  said,  s  I- 
ing,  suddenly  the  shrewd  trader  who  knh 
his  way  around,  "all  there  is  to  busine* 
knowing  the  right  time  to  buy  and  the  rtt 
time  to  sell." 

Al  nodded.   "Exactly.  That's  just  wb|I 
keep  telling  the  young  people  coming  I 
the  business.   Study  your  market,  I  tell 
but  they  never  seem  to  learn." 

Mr.  Linden,  with  the  patient  wisdon  f 
age  and  experience,  smiled  at  the  bumbig 
excesses  of  the  young.   "They'll  catch  cfi 

THE  women,  their  hands  folded  in  t  ( 
laps,  sat  back,  listening  to  the  men  % 
business.     Mabel    remembered    the   tir 
more  than  she  could  count,  when  Al   J 
come  home  exhausted  and  discouraged,  - 
able  to  face  another  day.   Mrs.  Linden  i 
gone  through  the  same  thing  with  Ed,  m 
same  disappointments,  the  untimely  s» 
nesses,  the  debts,  the  intolerable  desp;. 
Somehow  they  had  managed  to  keep  tilt 
men  going. 

"Only  one  thing  you  can  do  with  ki'" 
Al  said.  "Let  'em  bump  their  heads  aga  t 
the  wall  a  few  times." 

Mr.  Linden  agreed.  "Sure.  Like  we  d? 

They  realized,  with  a  start,  that  it  |s 
after  midnight.  The  women  cleared  the  c- 
fee  table,  the  men  stretched  and  yawrU 
and,  as  they  started  upstairs,  Mabel  sH 
denly  turned  to  Mrs.  Linden  and  tl 
kissed,  the  small,  simple  act  of  affect  i 
linking  the  moment  with  all  the  years  f 
their  knowing  each  other. 

They  had,  without  quite  knowing  whei  It 
how  it  had  happened,  ceased  being  id 
lonely  couples  trying  to  crowd  their  Wi 
into  their  children's  lives,  and  had  beco;i 
four  individuals  who  had  lived  lives  of  til 
own,  something  that,  for  a  disturbing  wh  , 
they  had  forgotten.  the  i  >( 
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111  with  broom  and  bucket  nimbly  scram- 
,1  g  up  the  outside  of  the  canvas  through 
Spelling  rain,  making  ascent  on  a  six-inch 
(jiji  of  rope  lacings  by  which  the  tent  sec- 
ies were  joined.  It  was  Pearly,  on  famil- 
a'ground  and  confident,  for  the  rope  had 
W  sewn  by  his  own  hand. 

Spellbound,  the  crowd  watched,  gasping 
i<  'early  momentarily  slipped.  But  he  re- 
used his  footing,  the  only  loss  being  his 
)fc,  which  skittered  down  the  long  ex- 
H se  of  canvas  to  the  ground.  Reaching 
J-  four  center  poles  at  the  top,  he  released 
h  water  from  one  pocket,  bailed  out  the 
t  lainder  and  swept  the  section  clean  with 
i  broom.  Then  the  veteran  canvasman 
|-the  same  to  the  second  pool. 

n  ten  minutes,  his  perilous  mission  ac- 
mplished,  Pearly  descended  and,  soaking 
K  appeared  on  stage  to  clean  up  a  few 
ladles  there.  But  before  he  could  begin, 
►ropoulos  embraced  him  and  cried, 
'•-eat  work!" 

■"ho  audience  broke  into  thunderous 
>'vos,  and  Pearly  jauntily  took  his  bows. 

He  Knew  All  the  Answers 

Ks  he  left  the  stage,  reporters  surrounded 
iti.  The  tentmaker  took  the  onslaught  in 
( stride.  A  muscular  stub  of  a  man  with 
i  ght  step  and  lively  gray  eyes,  he  had  a 

!:y  answer  to  nearly  every  question  they 
t  at  him. 
How  many  men  work  at  your  trade?" 
Hied  one  curious  newspaperman. 

'Bout  half  of  'em,"  snapped  Pearly. 
rHow  come  you  don't  wear  glasses  at 
Ir  age?"  queried  another. 
"Don't  need  to,"  Pearly  replied.     "Out- 
It  of  my  hair  and  my  teeth,  I  have  every- 
hg  I  came  into  the  world  with,  and  every- 
hg's  in  good  workin'  order." 
if  Do  you  smoke?" 
mip!" 
fDrink?" 

t'Never  took  a  drink  in  my  life." 
'Cuss?" 

'Hardly  ever,  but  there's  situations — like 
flies — that  have  to  be  talked  to  strong 
|e  in  a  while." 

'When  are  you  going  to  retire?" 
ifAin't  a-gonna  retire.   When  you  retire, 
III  die." 

fearly's  helpers  confirm  his  outlook  on 
j.  They  say  that  despite  his  advanced 
Irs  he  still  tugs  at  ropes  and  lifts  heavy 
|  vas  along  with  them,  that  he  is  as  spry 
fever.  Pearly  says  not  quite — that  he  can 
(longer  run  a  block  without  being  winded. 
}n  almost  six  decades  at  his  craft,  Pearly 
fuser  has  made  and  helped  make  tents 
it  went  not  only  to  big  and  little  U.S.  cit- 
es, but  to  the  Near,  Middle  and  Far 
fet,  religious  groups  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
nmark  and  Holland,  the  Railroad  Fair  in 
ncago,  General  Motors  and  Sally  Rand. 
He  began  early.  Son  of  a  Waverly,  Ohio, 
Jryman,  he  was  sent  at  sixteen  to  visit 
jitives  in  Hollister,  California,  but  never 
j  there.  Hearing  of  a  boom  in  southern 
lifornia,  he  got  off  the  train.  After  a  few 
Inths  working  for  a  nurseryman,  he 
[led  a  two-elephant  circus  in  the  spring  of 
P2  as  a  way  to  get  home.  Next,  for  sev- 
[l  years,  he  worked  for  a  small  circus  of 
I  five  Ringling  Brothers;  next  came  Bai- 
rn &  Bailey,  Sells-Forepaugh,  Buffalo  Bill 
tithe  101  Ranch  Wild  West. 
Shortly  before  the  first  World  War,  he 
s  invited  to  be  boss  canvasman  for  Al  G. 
rnes  Wild  Animal  Circus.  About  1925, 
went  back  to  Ringling,  quitting  10  years 
CT  because  he  refused  to  join  a  union  or- 
nized  after  an  employees'  strike. 
From  the  first.  Pearly  was  handy  with  a 
^dle,  rope  and  canvas,  and   became  an 

fert  at  tentmaking,  mending  canvas,  put- 
in  new  rope  and  sometimes  making  an 
tent  do  for  another  season.  U.S.  Tent 
Kwning.  the  country's  largest  fabricator 
circus  tents,  tried  for  many  years  to  hire 
n  but  he  refused,  preferring  the  livelier 
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life  of  one-night  stands.  Finally  the  com- 
pany figured  out  how  Pearly  could  eat  his 
cake  and  have  it  too.  He  could  make  a  tent 
m  winter  at  company  headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago and  go  on  with  it  in  the  summer,  free 
to  put  it  up  and  take  it  down  200  times  or 
so  the  countryside  over  amid  mud,  flood, 
snow,  sleet,  sand,  lightning  and  tornado. 
Yielding  to  this  blandishment,  Pearly  joined 
U.S.  Tent  in  Chicago  in  1944. 

The  company,  founded  in  1870,  started 
out  making  sails,  then  horse  tents.  Now  it 
almost  exclusively  concentrates  on  tents  for 
circuses,  carnivals  and  expositions.  In  the 
last  war,  it  designed  and  made  sectional 
hospital  tents  and  repair  shelters  flown  in  to 
beached  PBYs  in  the  Aleutians.  Despite  its 
title,  the  company  makes  no  awnings. 
"That's  just  part  of  our  corporate  name," 
explains  vice-president  and  designer  George 
W.  Johnson. 

Each  winter — the  company's  busiest  sea- 
son, when  their  craftsmen  prepare  tents  for 
spring  and  summer  use — Pearly  and  his 
co-workers  can  be  found  at  the  three-story 
brick  plant  in  northwest  Chicago  in  the 
sail  loft,  backbone  of  the  tentmaking  opera- 
tion. Clad  in  overalls  and  seated  at  long, 
low  benches,  working  skillfully  with  palm 
and  needle,  they  patiently  sew  the  heavy 
Manila  rope  reinforcements  on  the  canvas, 
put  in  grommets  through  which  tent  sections 
can  be  locked  together,  and  splice  link  irons 
into  guy  lines  and  rigging. 

The  hands  of  the  veteran  artisans  move 
swiftly  and  surely  as  the  sections  of  the  can- 
vas structure  take  final  shape.  These  men 
seldom  talk.  All  that  is  heard  as  they  work 
is  perhaps  a  low  whine  as  a  chunk  of  pine- 
tar-treated  beeswax  is  rubbed  along  a  taut 
length  of  stout  cotton  thread,  or  the  sharp 
eruption  of  a  needle  breaking  through  sev- 
erald  folds  of  canvas  and  rope.  Occasion- 
ally, Mike,  the  black  shop  cat,  will  mew 
from  the  end  of  one  of  the  benches:  shop 
cats  are  traditional  in  tent  and  sail  lofts,  for 
canvas  workers  believe  they  bring  luck. 

In  addition  to  Pearly  and  sixty-nine-year- 
old  Joe  Meyer,  both  of  whom  learned  their 
trade  in  the  circus  business  around  the  turn 
of  the  century,  four  former  sailmakers  com- 
plete the  roster  of  old-timers  in  the  loft: 
George  Olsen,  fifty-eight;  Linwood  Miller, 
fifty-seven;  Louis  Petersen,  seventy-three, 
and  Christian  Frogner,  seventy-eight.  Ol- 
sen. the  superintendent  of  the  loft,  came 
into  the  business  in  a  sail  loft  at  Vancouver 
in  1907  and  has  worked  for  U.S.  Tent  & 
Awning  since   1914. 

Sailmaking  on  Windjammers 

Miller  first  stitched  sails  for  windjam- 
mers in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  43  years  ago  and 
also  served  a  trick  on  the  barkentine  Bear 
as  chief  sailmaker  with  the  Byrd  Antarctic 
Expedition  in  1933-'35.  Little  Louie  Peter- 
sen went  around  the  world  seven  times  on 
various  sailing  vessels  before  joining  U.S. 
Tent  in  1902.  Frogner  first  pushed  a  three- 
cornered  needle  as  a  sailmaker  in  his  native 
Norway. 

One  other  man  works  in  the  Chicago  loft 
and  he  learned  the  trade  by  starting  right 
there  as  an  apprentice  16  years  ago.  He  is 
thirty-six-year-old  Frank  Lodico.  "Frank 
is  the  only  apprentice  who  has  stuck  with 
us,  though,"  says  vice-president  Johnson. 
"Young  fellows  these  days  don't  want  to 
take  the  time  to  learn  this  intricate  busi- 
ness. There  are  only  about  50  master  tent- 
and  sailmakers  left  in  the  United  States 
today,  and  most  of  them  are  beyond  sixty." 

Johnson  and  Sidney  T.  Jessop,  president 
of  the  corporation,  haven't  any  idea  how 
they  will  handle  orders  for  their  $500,000 
annual  business  when  their  veteran  needle- 
men  retire  or  die.  "Guess  we'll  have  to  re- 
tire with  them,"  says  Johnson. 

Both  men  agree  with  Pearly  regarding 
the  Aspen  music  tent  as  the  most  beautiful 
as  well  as  the  most  difficult  canvas  structure 
ever  made.  As  it  does  on  every  job,  the  firm 
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made  an  impressively  detailed  scientific 
study  of  all  problems  of  the  Aspen  project 
before  a  bolt  of  canvas  was  cut.  There 
were  several  special  problems.  The  tent 
had  to  be  acoustically  right.  The  inside 
lighting  had  to  be  such  that  spotlights  could 
be  played  on  the  stage  while  the*"interior 
remained  semidark  for  the  best  theatrical 
ellect. 

The  mountain  area  where  the  tent  was  to 
go  up — Aspen  is  nearly  8.000  feet  above  sea 
level — was  subject  to  heavy  winds,  rain  and 
snow  in  July.  Finally,  the  job  required  a 
minimum  number  of  supporting  poles  so 
that  the  view  of  the  audience  would  not  be 
obstructed. 

After  conferences  with  the  Goethe  festi- 
val sponsors,  Mitropoulos  and  sound  and 
light  engineers,  the  tent  firm  started  work. 
First  George  Johnson  spent  long  hours  hud- 
dled over  a  drawing  board  in  his  ollice. 
Whenever  he  came  to  a  particularly  knotty 
problem  the  slide  rule  couldn't  answer, 
Johnson  would  holler  for  Pearly  at  work  in 
the  tent  loft  nearby.  Still  wearing  the  heavy 
leather  palm  thimble  and  holding  a  stout 
three-sided  steel  needle,  the  tools  of  his 
craft,  Pearly  would  listen  patiently  to  what 
was  puzzling  the  boss. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  usually  came  up  with 
a  workable  and  often  ingenious  solution. 

An  Ingenious  Lighting  Plan 

For  example,  it  was  Pearly  who  pro- 
posed the  unique  lighting  method  used  at 
Aspen.  Five  floodlights  were  mounted  out- 
side the  tent  on  each  of  the  four  center 
poles,  with  their  beams  directed  to  shine 
through  the  top  of  the  canvas,  which  filtered 
enough  light  through  for  patrons  to  find 
seats  and  read  program  notes  without  de- 
tracting from  the  stage  lighting.  This  plan 
also  eliminated  heat  under  the  canvas  and 
illuminated  an  outside  parking  lot. 

The  modified  circus  tent  design  adopted 
for  Aspen  turned  out  to  be  ideal  from  the 
standpoint  of  acoustics.  Because  such  a 
tent  is  made  up  of  many  small  convex  parts, 
its  shape  proved  best  suited  for  every  sound 
from  the  crescendo  of  Mitropoulos'  musi- 
cians to  the  soft-spoken  words  of  Albert 
Schweitzer.  U.S.  Tent  experts  also  studied 
soil  and  weather  reports  from  the  Aspen 
area.  They  found  that  winds  up  to  60  miles 
per  hour  were  not  uncommon  there  during 
the  summer,  so  the  safety  factors  of  stress 
and  strain  on  rope  and  canvas  were  set  to 
take  care  of  such  gales.  The  rocky  soil  led 
the  tentmakers  to  recommend  hickory 
stakes,  rather  than  iron  ones,  because  of  the 
wood's  superior  holding  power  in  such 
ground. 

The  planning  completed,  Johnson,  a 
friendly,  rotund  man  who  keeps  a  Weslern- 
Style  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head  in  and  out 
of  the  office,  brought  the  blueprints  upstairs 
to  the  large  cutting  and  sewing  room.  For 
the  top  of  the  Aspen  tent,  3  1 .010  square  feet 
of  white  twill,  chemically  treated  to  make 
it  flame-,  water-  and  rot -resistant,  were  cut. 
stitched  and  seamed  into  nine  workable  sec- 
tions by  machine  operators.  The  side  walls, 
made  of  7.200  square  feet  of  similarly 
treated  and  tangerine-dyed  twill,  were  fash- 
ioned into  eight  panel  sections. 

Because  canvas  is  heavy — the  cloth  used 
in  the  top  of  the  Aspen  tent  alone  weighed 
nearly  two  tons  and  easy  prey  for  the 
whims  of  winds  when  erected  as  a  tent,  it 
must  be  heavily  reinforced  with  rope.  This 
cordage,  sewn  on  by  machine  and  b>  hand, 
takes  the  strain  oil'  the  canvas  when  the 
winti^  strike.  About  1  ':•.  Ions  of  Manila 
rope  of  various  widths  were  stitched  to  the 
panels  of  the  Aspen  tent,  and  another  three 
quarters  of  a  ton  of  cordage  was  used  for 
the  rigging. 

The  machine-finished  sections  thus  proc- 
essed were  sent  down  a  wooden  chute  to 
the  clean,  daylight  lit  tent  loft  where,  in  an 
atmosphere  pungent  wish  the  odors  *.■> i  rope 
oils  and  pine  tar.  Pearly  and  the  Other  tent- 
makers  went  to  work.  It  took  them  five 
weeks  to  hand  finish  the  17  parts  of  the 
huge  Aspen  lent.  Each  splice  was  a  thing 
of  beauty,  each  opening  lot  a  tent  pole 
carefully   rimmed  with   leather  to  prevent 


chafing,  each  reinforcing  rope  lacked  to  the 
canvas  with  the  painstaking  sailmakcr's 
stitch. 

The  linis-hed  sections,  stenciled  with  the 
firm's  trade-mark,  a  U.S.  map,  were  then 
wrapped  in  huge  canvas  chafing  cloths— 
the  tentmakers  call  them  "diapers" — and 
snipped  in  two  trucks  to  Aspen  Pearly  left 
with  it.  since  the  contract  with  the  Goethe 
festival  sponsors  called  for  him  to  erect, 
maintain  and  later  dismantle  the  $15,000 
canvas  edifice. 

The  music  terit  itself  caused  nearly  as 
much  comment  as  the  Goethe  convocation's 
prominent  artists  and  guests.  Mitropoulos 
called  it  "one  of  the  great  successes  of  our 
times,  acoustically  and  aesthetically."  Bill- 
board, the  amusement  weekly,  proudly  com- 
menting on  the  fact  that  the  tent,  hitherto 
only  of  circus  and  carnival  fame,  had  at  last 
reached  the  lofty  level  of  long-hair  music, 
headlined  its  Aspe-  story:  SHOWBIZ 
KNOW-HOW  TURNS.  I  RICK. 

Showbiz   know-how    is   not   just   an   idle 


to  Emma  during  his  circus  tours.  But  he 
has  an  equally  lasting  memento  of  their  ro- 
mance. 

Shortly  after  the  wedding,  his  prettj 
young  bride  told  him  her  heart  was  set  on 
getting  an  ostrich  plume,  then  the  height  of 
fashion,  for  her  hat.  llouser's  salary 
wouldn't  permit  him  to  get  one  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  the  show  he  was  with 
had  a  magnificent  ostrich  in  the  menagerie. 

I  ale  one  night,  while  a  confederate  seized 
the  bird  by  the  neck.  Pearly  plucked  a 
gorgeous  36-inch  white  plume  from  its  tail. 
The  indignant  ostrich  kicked  Pearly  through 
the  pen.  inflicting  a  deep,  five-inch  cut  on 
his  left  leg.  But  Emma  got  her  plume,  and 
for  years  before  her  death  in  1944  trans- 
ferred it  proudly  from  hat  to  hat.  The  huge 
feather',  now  somewhat  wilted  and  moth- 
eaten,  is  still  in  Pearly's  trunk,  and  his  left 
leg  still  bears  the  scar  of  his  duel  with  the 
long-legged  bird. 

Pearly  and  Emma  never  had  any  chil- 
dren, but  he  has  temporarily  adopted  thou- 
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phrase  at  U.S.  Tent.  Both  Jessop  and  John- 
son, as  well  as  most  of  (heir  employees,  have 
a  genuine  affection  for  show  people  and 
their  work.  "If  you  don't  know  show 
business  you  get  no  show  business,"  says 
Johnson.  "We  make  some  200  big  lops 
and  nearly  500  supplementary  tents,  in- 
cluding menagerie,  side  show.  cook,  dining 
and  donniker  (toilet)  tents,  for  domestic 
and  export  ojjfers  each  year.  But  if  we 
didn't  know  the  circus  and  carnival  people 
and  their  problems,  we'd  have  to  go  back  to 
making  awnings." 

Star  Dust  from  an  Old  Trunk 

Pearly  cams  a  salary  which  goes  as  high 
as  $150  a  week  in  the  summer  and  some- 
what less  in  the  winter.  During  the  off  sea- 
son he  lives  comfortably  in  a  hotel  near  the 
U.S.  lent  plant,  playing  poker  and  reading 
history  in  his  spare  time.  There  he  also  oc- 
casionally takes  out  of  an  old  theatrical 
trunk  mementos  of  the  past,  souvenirs  of 
his  days  with  the  circus  and  of  his  romance 
with  his  wife.  Emma,  which  ran  sweetly 
through  the  turbulent  stream  of  outdoor- 
show  business. 

I  trim  a  was  the  only  girl  Pearly  ever  had. 
They  grew  up  together,  and  while  he  was 
circusing,  Emma  went  through  college  and 
became  a  teacher.  Pearly  was  with  a  cir- 
cus in  England  in  1900  when  Emma  said 
she  would  marry  him.  He  quit  and  took  the 
first  ship  home. 

Pearly's  nickname  stems  from  his  habit 
of  buying  a  piece  of  pearl  jewelry  to  send 


sands  while  on  the  road.  At  Logan,  Utah, 
with  Ringling  Brothers  and  Barnum  & 
Bailey  one  time,  he  noticed  40  youngsters 
at  recess  in  a  nearby,  one-room  school  wist- 
fully watching  the  big  top.  Beckoning, 
Pearly  lifted  the  side  of  the  tent  and  they 
went  "under  the  old  lady's  skirts"  to  the 
wonderland  inside. 

A  short  while  later  the  teacher  came  run- 
ning over  to  ask  Houser  if  he  had  seen  her 
flock.  "Madam,"  Pearly  replied  with  a  low 
bow,  "I  think  they  are  inside  and  that  some- 
body ought  to  be  looking  after  them."  With 
that,  he  again  lifted  the  tent  flap.  The 
teacher  smiled  and  went  under  the  canvas 
to  join  her  pupjls. 

In  the  responsible  position  of  boss  canvas- 
man.  Pearly  has  pitched  his  tent  in  prac- 
tically every  kind  of  weather  and  has  been 
through  every  type  of  natural  catastrophe 
except  an  earthquake.  Sand  storms,  rain. 
wind,  snow  and  fire  have  challenged  the 
courage  and  talents  of  the  little  roustabout 
boss.  He  especially  remembers  one  show  at 
Perry,  Iowa.  The  big  top  was  pitched  across 
the  road  from  a  gospel  tent  where  a  revival 
meeting  was  in  progress.  Houser  supervised 
the  raising  of  all  his  tents  and  then,  since  it 
was  Sunday,  settled  down  to  a  day  of  rest. 
Across  the  way  he  and  his  co-workers  could 
hear  the  evangelist  berating  the  circus  "dev- 
il's tent"  where  there  were  "disgraceful, 
half-nude  women  hanging  by  their  teeth." 

Thai  evening  Pearly  didn't  like  the  smell 
of  the  sky  and  he  ordered  his  tent  crew  not 
to  leave  the  grounds.  A  furious  storm  soon 
broke.  The  men  worked  at  top  speed  putting 


back  stakes  and  replacing  broken  poles  j 
ropes.  Nobody  had  been  left  to  look  a- 
the  gospel  tent,  and  the  wind  soon  raise  it 
like  a  vast  umbrella  and  draped  it  aroid 
some  near  In  telephone  wires.  F  he  orfc 
and  pulpit  were  blown  down  the  street. 

Next  day  as  Pearly  sat  on  a  fence  sm 
in£  his  morning  pipe,  and  getting  dried  iU 
a    white  haired    old    Negro    came    by, 
looked   from  one  side  of  the   load   to 
other,  then  said: 

"This  is  the  funniest  thing  I  ever  see  I 
sure  don't  understand  it." 

Death  Strikes  under  Canvas 

Another  time  at  Wahpcton,  North   I 
kola,  lightning  splintered  a  pole  of  the 
top,  killing  two  men  and  knocking  Pen 
and  a  do/en  others  unconscious  under  h 
of  canvas.   The  two  dead  men  were 
together,  and  the  circus  employees 
$900  for  a  monument — depicting  a  bioli 
pole — which  is  always  visited  by  circus  ft 
whenever  they  are  in  the  vicinity. 

Pearly  thinks  the  most  excitement  nil 
ever,  was  a  tornado  at  Jamestown.  Nc> 
Dakota.   He  was  looking  and  sniffing  at ' 
sky  and  a  way  off  yonder  saw  bad  vveatl 
He  gave  the  ringmaster  ten  minutes  to  slW 
the  show  and  get  the  people  out.   Pearly 
calls:    "An   old   livery   barn   came   walk 
right  at  us.  We  had  the  canvas  on  the  groun 
and  we  wanted  to  get  it  off  the  scats  and  r 
it  up.  Four  or  five  of  us  started  to  unlace 
The  wind  got  under  the  canvas  and  we  «l 
on  it.    It  raised  up  and  carried  us  about  II 
feel  off  the  ground  for  a  couple  of  hundi 
yards,  where  one  of  the  ropes  caught  or 
fence  and  we  settled  down  in  a  field.   Di 
ing  the  ride,  one  of  the  fellows  yelled.  T 
Magic  Carpet  to  Baghdad  never  did  b( 
this.'  " 

Another     memorable     experience     w 
Pearly's  retreat  from  the  second  battle 
Gettysburg  (South  Dakota).   It  had  beer 
hard  season  with  shows  late  and  sometirr 
canceled  because  of  shorthanded  tent  crevn 
This  day  Pearly  found  30  Boy  Scouts  can 
ing     nearby.      Introducing     himself    as  | 
schoolteacher-scoutmaster  on  vacation,  j 
persuaded  the  boys  to  help  for  a  dollar  a 
a  ticket.   They  got  the  tent  up  on  time  a 
then,  as  Pearly  tells  the  story: 

"Night  come,  and  everything  went  love 
About  one  o'clock  we  started  packin'  up. 
got  the  boys  all  lined  up  and  give  each  II 
dollar.  A  pie  peddler  come  along  and' 
gave  each  boy  a  pie  and  took  one  for  rrj 
self.  I  got  my  sleeves  rolled  up  and  I  tak 
a  bite  with  the  juice  runnin'  down  my  ar 
and  the  kids  are  sayin',  'Well,  good-1 
scoutmaster,  we'll  see  you  again  next  ye? 
and  I  say,  'Good-by  boys,'  and  I'm  eatin'  t 
pie  and  I  salute.  One  little  kid  sittin'  do> 
at  the  end  says.  'Oh,  pshaw,  you  ain't 
scoutmaster.  You  ain't  no  schooltcach 
You  just  a  schemin'  showman.  You  be 
handin'  us  a  line  all  day  just  to  get  ye 
work  done."  'What  makes  you  think  I'm 
schemin'  showman?'  I  asks.  The  lad  rcplit 
You  ain't  no  scoutmaster,  because  you  : 
luted  with  your  left  hand.'  " 

Pearly  got  into  a  car  and  drove  off  ir 
the  night. 

Pearly  loves  to  talk  about  circus  life.  I 
favorite  story  about  the  big  top,  which 
tells  with  great  relish,  concerns  a  circ 
which  went  broke  on  a  tour  of  the  Soi 
during  a  bad  season.  All  hands  were  tc 
lo  line  up  alphabetically  for  their  pay.  Ha 
way  through  the  alphabet,  the  money  r 
out.  A  little  fellow  named  Zcno  took  t 
had  news  in  stride  and  went  away.  Duri 
the  winter,  the  ownei  came  up  with  soi 
more  money.  He  immediately  sent  wo 
to  Pearly  and  the  rest  of  the  old  help  to  t 
join  him  for  another  season.  Among  the 
responding  was  Zcno,  whom  Houser  greet 
warmly. 

"Hello  (here.  Zcno,"  said  Pearly,  "glad 
sec  you  back." 

"Back  up,"  the  little  man  whispert 
"Zcno  was  my  name  last,  year.  But  this  yc 
it's  goin'  to  be  Ajax." 

Whenever  Pearly  tells  that  story,  he 
ways  adds,  "And  I  think  I've  been  an  'Ajl 
all  through  my  circus  life."  rm 
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I MPERIAL  is  made  by  triram  Walker. 

And  Hiram  Walkers  92  years  at  "fine  whiskey-making  makes 


Blended  whiskey.  86  Proof.  70%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons  Inc.,  Peoria.  111. 
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Treat  Them  with  Kindness 


Mary  Ellen,  at  age  two.  had  been  taken 
from  an  orphanage  by  a  man  and  woman 
who  soon  began  heaping  unspeakable  cruel- 
ties upon  her.  At  age  nine  she  was  discov- 
ered in  virtual  slavery  by  a  tenement 
worker,  Mrs.  Etta  Angell  Wheeler.  She 
had  been  lashed  with  leather  thongs  and 
mutilated  with  scissors.  Yet  there  was  no 
legal  recourse;  in  those  davs  sentiment  was 
strong  against  any  interference  in  family 
life.  However,  Henry  Bergh  a  short  time 
before  had  launched  the  .Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  (also 
now  an  AHA  affiliate)  and  established  its 
legal  status. 

"Any  child  is  scientifically  a  member  of 
the  animal  kingdom!"  Mrs.  Wheeler  argued. 
"And  this  one  is  being  treated  as  such!" 

This  plea,  by  its  very  strangeness,  aroused 
a  judge,  then  a  nation,  when  the  press  pub- 
licized it.  Mary  Ellen  was  brought  into 
court,  bleeding,  on  a  horse  blanket.  Bergh 
and  Gerry,  both  men  of  great  standing  and 
prestige,  championed  her  successfully.  She 
was  placed  in  Mrs.  Wheeler's  devoted  cus- 
tody, where,  in  best  storybook  tradition,  she 
grew  up  happily. 

Henry  Bergh's  indignation  at  all  cruelties 
was  so  aroused  by  the  Mary  Ellen  case  that 
he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  fighting 
them.  He  is  revered  today  as  the  father  of 
the  humane  movement  in  America.  Yet  the 
co-ordinated  American  Humane  Associa- 
tion was  not  to  achieve  national  importance 
until  its  ninth  president.  Dr.  William  O. 
Stillman,  a  physician,  took  charge  in  1905. 
Bergh  had  first  been  incensed  by  the  incred- 
ible hardships  forced  on  the  abused  horses 
that  pulled  the  streetcars.  He  personally 
would  stop  cars  and.  backed  by  his  new 
laws,  dismiss  the  passengers,  unhitch  the 
exhausted  horses,  and  with  his  fists  fight 
down  the  drivers  who  objected.  By  the  time 
Stillman  became  AHA  president,  the  street- 
cars were  electrified,  but  he  saw  a  poten- 
tially greater  service  than  even  Bergh  had 
seen.  He  wanted  to  make  humane  work  an 
international  effort,  combating  cruelty  in 
every  form  everywhere. 

He  rented  a  tiny  office  in  his  home  town, 
Albany,  and  subsequently  hired  lovely 
young  Flossie  Maher  as  stenographer  and 
began  sending  letters  asking  for  volunteer 
helpers  everywhere.  Results  were  en- 
couraging. America  still  depended  on  the 
horse  for  much  of  its  transportation,  and 
many  good  people  were  dismayed  at  fla- 
grant abuses.  Dr.  Stillman's  enthusiasm 
mounted,  and  it  was  contagious. 

Thousands  of  Children  Rescued 

In  the  year  before  he  took  charge,  fewer 
than  300  children  were  rescued  from  cruelty 
by  the  association,  and  work  with  animals 
was  sporadic  and  ineffectual.  During  1949 
the  number  of  children  actually  rescued  ex- 
ceeded 35,000,  and  the  preventive  work 
through  groups  had  grown  beyond  meusur 
ing;  today  the  child  in  America  enjoys  dig- 
nity and  respect  greater  than  ever  before. 
Similarly,  the  animal  rescue  and  preventive 
work  cannot  be  reckoned. 

In  World  War  I  the  only  help  with  ani 
mals  afforded  General  John  J.  Pershing 
came  from  the  Humane  Association.  The 
government  was  caught  without  the  time  or 
the  know-how  to  protect  its  Army  horses 
and  mules.  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of 
War,  asked  Dr.  Stillman's  help.  From  that 
grew  the  active  counterpart  of  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Red  Star,  for  animal  relief.  The 
first  animal  ambulances,  and  many  of  the 
methods  of  guarding  and  protecting  live 
stock,  originated  with  this  branch  of  public 
service. 

Florence  Maher,  the  stenographer  in 
1907.  is  now,  in  1950,  the  office  manager 
and  a  top  figure  at  Albany  headquarters. 
"The  association's  one  major  problem,"  she 
says,  "is  simply  that  of  being  misunder- 
stood. For  example,  newspapers  make  en- 
tertaining copy  of  the  fact  that  our  local 
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agent  rescues  your  kitten  from  a  power  pole 
or  your  puppy  from  a  sewer.  Thus,  there 
are  persons  who  refer  to  the  AHA  as  a  'cat- 
and-dog'  society.  The  ridicule  sometimes 
amounts  to  hatred  when  the  AHA,  backed 
by  law  and  common  decency,  steps  in  to 
prevent  'sports'  where  cruelty  is  the  prin- 
cipal entertainment." 

The  AHA  also  claims  credit  for  ending 
the  cruelties  to  animals  that  once  attended 
the  filming  of  certain  types  of  motion  pic- 
tures, particularly  Westerns — this  in  spite 
of  the  apparent  violence  still  seen  on  the 
screen.  The  agent  most  responsible  for 
that  was  Richard  C.  Craven,  now  retired  at 
age  seventy-seven. 

In  co-operation  with  the  industry,  Craven 
often  worked  out  painless  substitutes  for 
filming  scenes  devoted  to  violence  of  one 
sort  or  another.  But  even  that  led  to  occa- 
sional woes.  For  instance,  in  the  much 
praised  picture  Lost  Weekend,  theater  pa- 
trons saw  a  bat  kill  a  mouse  in  realistically 
bloody  fashion.  Much  abuse  was  heaped 
on  Craven  for  permitting  the  scene  to  be 
made.  Hundreds  of  letters  took  him  to 
task.  He  is  still  explaining  that  the  blood 
was  paint,  and  that  both  bat  and  mouse 
were  dummies  cleverly  manipulated  by  un- 
seen wires. 

Craven  succeeded  in  effecting  the  indus- 
try ban  on  the  "running  W"  which  once 
was  used  to  trip  movie  horses  as  required 
before  cowboys-and-Indians  cameras.  This 
device  consisted  of  invisible  wires  crossed 
under  the  chest  and  a  long  wire  from  hob- 
bles on  both  ankles.  It  violently  jerked  the 
front  feet  from  under  a  running  horse.  The 
"running  W"  was  truly  cruel,  and  expen- 
sive in  view  of  the  number  of  fine  animals 
that  were  maimed  and  killed.  Today  the 
same  dramatic  effects  are  easily  achieved  by 
horses  especially  trained  to  drop  on  com- 
mand. The  fall  is  always  on  soft  dirt,  with 
an  AHA  official  superintending. 

Mel  Morse  succeeded  Craven  in  Holly- 
wood in  1946.  He  is  now  welfare  guardian 
for  more  than  2.000  animal  stars,  includ- 
ing chickens,  lions,  dogs,  sheep  and  ele- 
phants. He  has  three  assistants.  Today  no 
movie  horse  works  more  than  two  hours  in 
24 — which  is  a  better  schedule  by  far  than 
human  actors  enjoy!  On  one  outdoor  set 
recently,  under  a  scorching  summer  sun, 
Jimmy  (Schnozzle)  Durante  happily  saw  a 
canvas  covering  being  erected  for  the  actors 
— but  his  roar  echoed  off  the  California  hills 
when  it  became  obvious  the  horses  in  the 
cast,  not  the  two-legged  performers,  were 
to  enjoy  its  shade. 

But  the  biggest  mass  service  rendered  by 
the  AHA  today  is  in  enforcing  laws  con- 


cerning   transportation    of    animals,   em 
cially  those  destined  for  slaughter  as  j. 
man    food.      Years    ago    cattle    could  t 
packed    into    freight   cars    and    left    '!|( 
indefinitely    without    watering,    feeding^ 
resting;  many  were  kept  so  imprisoned br 
a  week  or  two  at  a  time,  suffering  men 
torture.  Then  a  Montana  AHA  work* 
vailed  on  a  shipper  to  open  one  car  of  «. 
He  and  reweigh  them,  after  keeping  thenn 
the  car  unattended  for  three  days.    At 
prevailing  price  of  beef  on  the  hoof,  he  Id 
lust  $1, 781   in  weight  depreciation.    M, 
over,  two  steers  were  so  weakened  thai 
died   before  they  could  reach  destinatiL 
despite  belated  watering  and  feeding.   1 
great  shipping  centers  such  as  Phoenix.i 
Paso,  Fort  Worth  and  Houston  now  m;i- 
tain  "cattle  hotels"  to  render  full  sen! 
to  stock  in  transit.    This  has  become  I 
business  while  saving  big  money  for  stl 
pers,  and  preventing  incidental  cruelty.! I 


Livestock  Men  Co-Operate 

Any  projection  in  a  cattle  car  that  mill 
injure  a  beast  is  likely  to  be  ordered  M 
moved  by  an  AHA  agent.  Any  broW 
plank,  any  threat  of  freezing  or  suffocatili 
any  overcrowding  or  other  danger  to  | 
animals,  will  bring  him  into  action.  La 
stock  men  today  are  fully  co-operative;  ■ 
on  rare  occasions  a  truly  stupid  one  hasii 
face  official  wrath. 

In  one  extreme  case,  a  small  operaton 
the  Mexican  border  region  shipped  5JM 
live  chickens  to  market  in  El  Paso.  He  19 
wired  their  feet  tightly  together  and  draj  I 
them  heads  down  across  the  backs  of  bvaU 
— 400-odd  pounds  to  each  burro,  when  ■ 
maximum  per  animal  shouldn't  have  I 
ceeded  200.  When  the  AHA  agent  \m 
called,  the  damage  had  already  been  dM 
and  the  shipper  was  gone.  But  he  \m 
caught  next  trip  and  the  agent  had  em 
more  complaint  against  him.  This  time.il 
save  weight,  he  had  plucked  all  the  feafl 
ers  off  the  living  fowls.  The  AHA  mas 
main  problem  then  was  to  prevent  the  M 
fender  from  being  lynched. 

The  much  publicized  "hay  lift"  of  19 J 
wherein  thousands  of  cattle,  sheep,  horfl 
and  wild  animals  were  kept  from  starvfl 
as  a  result  of  deep  Western  snows  whl 
buried  their  forage,  was  guided  and  ai. 
at  every  hand  by  AHA  agents,  who  had 
experience  needed. 

The  AHA  laboratories  in  Albany  are  cm 
stantly  investigating  and  testing  the  mej 
ods  and  tools  needed  in  handling  anim; 
especially  in  rescue  work.   It  has  given  ti 
tative  approval  of  one  type  of  electric  pi 


"I  hope  I  won't  have  to  wear  it  too  long,  Doc- 
collier's        tor.  Poor  Robert  has  to  write  all  the  checks' 
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J i  substitute  for  whips  and  clubs  in  driv- 
r  beef  cattle.  Its  approval  on  any  new- 
5e  trailer  van  for  horses  is  much  sought 
,  ;r  by  manufacturers.  It  holds  that  no 
inane  steel  trap  for  wild  animals  has  ever 
)<h  developed,  and  has  a  big  collection  of 
Upproved  ones. 

Jridle  bits  are  a  constant  problem;  since 
lii  days  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and 
»(haps  longer,  men  have  forced  outra- 
■lusly  cruel  bits  into  the  mouths  of  horses 
ri>rder  to  "break"  them,  and  the  associa- 
|i  strives  to  prevent  this  by  educational 

has  developed  a  "cat  pole" — a  long 

with  a  special  device  for  removing 

y  unharmed  when  the  little  creature  gets 

nded  up  a  chimney  or  down  a  well. 

,e  Humane  Association  will  award  a 

silver  or  bronze  medal  to  any  person 

>  risks  his  life  saving  an  animal — and  to 

animal  that  saves  a  person's  life!  When 

ster  strikes,  the  highest  executives  at 

dquarters  may  take  to  the  field.   In  the 

t    Mississippi    River    flood    of    1947, 

rge  Crosier,  auditor  for  the  association, 

westward  with  a  Red  Star  band  on  his 

and  worked  unceasingly  night  and  day 

beting  the   rescue   of   animals.    It   was 

j'tine    that    he    and    several    associates 

re  tossed  out  of  a  boat  one  night  and 

i  to   wade   miles   through    darkness    in 

er  neck-deep. 

Ipectacular  animal  rescues  are  common. 

San  Francisco  not  too  long  ago  an  in- 

itive   cat   entered   a   new    water   main 

^ve  Balboa  Park.   Children  called  to  the 

en,  but,  frightened,  it  ran  downhill  in 

wrong  direction,  away  from  the  open 

S.P.C.A.  Officer  William  G.  Polk  was 

ed.  He  donned  overalls,  knelt  on  a  tiny 

r-wheeled  cart  such  as  mechanics  use 

!er  automobiles,    and   started    pushing. 

metal  pipe  was  scarcely  a  yard  in  diam- 

and  was  of  course  darker  than  a  cave 

I  midnight.  But  a  flashlight  helped,  and 
nile  into  the  pipe  he  caught  up  with 
tty,  put  it  on  the  cart,  then  pushed  them 
;jh  back  another  10  blocks  uphill  to  the 
en  end.  Somebody  asked  Mr.  Polk  why 
||  risked  himself  so.  President  Sellar  in 
Sany  answered  for  him. 
ji'Maybe  he  remembered  Abraham  Lin- 
p,"  Mr.  Sellar  said.  "Abe,  you'll  recall, 
;e  rescued  a  dog  with  a  broken  leg,  doc- 
ed  it  and  gave  it  a  home.  Sometime 
pr,  when  Abe  fell  and  got  wedged  in 
|ne  rocks,  that  same  dog  ran  home  and 

ked  until  people  followed  it  across  coun- 

to  rescue  Abe." 

Dog  poisoners  are  an  especial  enemy  of 
nane  workers.  The  AHA  has  standing 
yards  for  arrest  and  conviction  of  any 
I  poisoner. 

Cow  Rescued  from  Silo 

Newspaper  readers  everywhere  love  ani- 
ll-rescue  stories,  as  any  good  editor 
pws.  Last  year  farmer  Bill  Mach  of  Yu- 
\i,  Oklahoma,  discovered  that  his  cow, 
pady,  had  jumped  all  of  her  1,400  pounds 
ough  a  door  measuring  only  17  by  25% 
|hes  and  imprisoned  herself  in  a  concrete 
».  How  she  got  that  big  a  body  through 
t  small  an  opening  was  a  mystery:  but 
w  to  get  her  out  was  a  greater,  one.  Any 
empt  to  cut  a  bigger  opening  would  en- 
lger  the  whole  structure.  Even  the  AHA 
n  was  stumped.  But  after  four  days 
lph  Partridge,  farm  editor  of  the  Denver 
5t,  had  a  sudden  hunch.  It  was  good 
)ugh — and  public  interest  then  was  high 
High — for  him  to  travel  the  1,000  miles 
more  round-trip  to  use  it. 
"Let's  grease  her,"  he  suggested,  and 
iwled  into  the  silo  with  Grady. 
Slicked  up,  she  was  finally  pushed  out. 
no  event  did  the  fate  of  the  nation  hinge 
her,  but  for  five  days  America  virtually 
got  such  stark  realities  as  the  national 
3t,  the  atom  bomb  and  Comrade  Stalin; 
ady  the  Cow  took  over  page  one.  And 
ile  some  of  the  nation's  reaction  was 
morous,  much  of  it  revealed  serious  con- 
n  for  a  helpless  beast;  the  hundreds  of 
>usands  of  letters  from  readers  testified 
that. 
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The  AHA  has  learned  that  people  of  all 
classes  will  instantly  respond  with  their 
courage,  th'eir  sympathy  and  their  money 
whenever  a  child  or  an  animal  is  in  trou- 
ble. This  sometimes  leads  to  abuses,  so  the 
association  is  very  wary  about  soliciting 
funds.  But  impostors  are  always  trying  to 
exploit  public  sentiment.  Some  months 
back,  in  Ohio,  one  phony  passed  the  hat 
when  crowds  were  cheering  a  fireman  res- 
cuing a  dog  in  an  icy  river  flood.  He  had 
nearly  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  name  of 
the  AHA,  when  he  unwittingly  solicited 
an  AHA  agent. 

The  association  helps  its  affiliated  socie- 
ties maintain  hundreds  of  animal  shelters 
throughout  the  nation.  Almost  every  city 
has  one  or  more.  These  are  hospitals,  or 
homes,  where  stray  cats,  dogs  or  other 
beasts  can  be  taken  until  claimed  by  own- 
ers. They  range  in  size  from  small  one-room 
houses  to  four-story  structures  covering  half 
a  block,  and  most  are  equipped  for  strict 
sanitation  and  adequate  veterinary  service. 
If  not  claimed  or  placed  in  new  homes, 
stray  animals  are  humanely  put  away.  In 
one  year  the  affiliated  societies  destroyed 
250,000  homeless,  injured  and  unwanted 
dogs,  and  about  1,500,000  cats  and  kit- 
tens. 

An  estimated  20,000,000  of  these  home- 
less pets  roam  our  nation  today.  They  are 
a  grave  menace  to  human  health  and  are 
costly  destroyers;  in  addition  they  suffer 
terribly  from  hunger,  thirst  and  exposure. 
Many  city  governments  have  turned  over 
the  collecting  of  stray  cats  and  dogs  to  hu- 
mane society  workers. 

The  AHA  also  has  led  the  fight  against 
rabies.  Many  workers  have  been  bitten  by 
rabid  beasts  while  protecting  lives. 

Humane  Education   Sponsored 

From  its  three-story,  pressed-brick  head- 
quarters building  in  Albany  a  stream  of 
printed  matter  flows  across  the  nation  and 
to  foreign  lands.  This  educational  effort 
has  reached  millions  of  people.  Almost 
every  American  school  now  has  some  form 
of  humane  education  work#  sponsored  by 
the  AHA.  The  National  Humane  Review, 
published  at  Albany  as  a  nonprofit  venture, 
is  the  country's  largest  journal  for  child  and 
animal  protection. 

Incidentally,  the  book  Black  Beauty,  by 
Mrs.  Anna  Sewell,  was  first  published  by 
humane  association  leaders  in  England,  in 
1877;  then  the  American  Humane  Educa- 
tion Society  of  Boston  published  an  initial 
American  edition  of  10,000  copies  in  1890. 
By  1920,  sales  had  passed  the  3,000,000 
mark.  There  is  no  accurate  estimate  of 
total  sales  to  date,  but  in  1950  it  is  still  sell- 
ing in  many  languages  and  the  AHA  be- 
lieves it  to  be  one  of  the  most  widely  read 
books  in  the  world.  In  mood  it  is  a  heart- 
string  puller.  Modern  educational  material 
is  much  less  emotional  in  appeal. 

Humane  education  workers  in  Boston 
have  equipped  a  station  wagon  for  a  mario- 
nette show  that  features  such  beloved  ani- 
mal characters  as  Black  Beauty,  Peter 
Rabbit  and  Mickey  Mouse.  The  perform- 
ance is  in  such  demand  that  schools  and 
churches  book  it  a  year  in  advance. 

Along  with  other  cities,  Milwaukee  has 
a  pet  library.  It  is  a  collection  of  live  pets — 
kittens,  hamsters,  turtles,  white  mice,  bun- 
nies, goldfish — which  a  school  or  a  child 
may  borrow  for  two  weeks  then  renew,  ex- 
actly as  a  library  book  is  borrowed.  In- 
structions on  caring  for  each  pet  goes  with 
it.  The  year  before  this  library — the  first 
of  its  kind — was  established,  Milwaukee 
had  200  complaints  of  cruelty  to  pets  by 
children.  Two  years  after,  the  total  of  such 
complaints  was  only  four. 

But  with  all  the  good  works  that  the 
AHA  has  done,  its  president,  Bob  Sellar, 
may  himself  go  down  in  association  history 
as  one  who  dealt  harshly  with  his  fellow 
man.  He  has  trained  an  office  dog  to  greet 
callers  who  show  a  tendency  to  stay  too 
long.  At  the  command  "Shake  hands." 
this  pooch  goes  close  to  the  guest  and  lifts 
not  a  friendly  front  paw  but  a  threatening 
hind  one.  the  end 
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Safe  at  Home 


By  LEE  ROGOW 


ONE  Friday  evening  in  August,  Frank  Ross 
sat  on  the  front  porch  of  his  rented  bunga- 
low at  Fire  Island.  He  had  had  a  hot  trip  out 
from  the  city,  and  now,  after  dinner,  he  was  read- 
ing a  copy  of  Derivations  of  Anglo-American 
Jurisprudence,  which  he  had  been  asked  to  review. 
Maud,  his  wife,  was  on  the  hammock  mending, 
and  their  little  girl,  Cynthia,  was  on  the  bottom  step, 
observing  the  activity  in  an  anthill.  Her  wheat- 
gold  hair  was  in  freshly  plaited  pigtails.  Her  tanned 
legs  emerged  from  a  starched  pink  dress  already 
too  short  for  her. 

Down  the  concrete  walk  came  a  person  in  cow- 
boy hat  and  chaps,  carrying  two  formidable-look- 
ing guns.  "All  right,  you  coyotes,"  said  the  cowboy. 
"Reach,  and  reach  fast." 

Frank  looked  up.  The  cowboy  was  Bobby 
Flamm,  the  six-year-old  son  of  Mike  and  Dot 
Flamm,  who  had  the  cottage  four  doors  down. 
Bobby  and  Cynthia  communicated  with  each  other 
in  loud  and  piercing  screams.  "Keep  moving,  Hopa- 
long,"  said  Frank.  "I'm  working." 

Cynthia  removed  her  eyes  from  the  anthill.  "Let 
him  stay,"  she  said  judiciously.  "His  father  got 
two  home  runs  today." 

"My  father  always  gets  a  lot  of  home  runs,"  said 
the  cowboy,  in  a  voice  that  carried  two  blocks. 
"Sometimes  he  gels  a  million  billion." 

Frank  looked  at  Maud.  She  nipped  a  thread  with 
her  even,  white  teeth  and  said.  "They  play  a  pickup 
game  of  baseball  at  the  end  of  the  beach  in  the 
afternoons.  Mike  Flamm  is  the  local  DiMaggio. 
Cynth's  been  talking  about  nothing  else  all  week." 

Frank  remembered  that  his  daughter  had  begged 
him  to  play  in  a  baseball  game  the  previous  week 
end.  but  he  had  had  an  important  brief  to  prepare 
and  had  refused.  "Who  plays  in  the  game?"  said 
Frank. 

"All  the  daddies  play,"  said  Cynthia. 

Bobby  turned  on  her.  "Why  doesn't  your  daddy 
play?"  he  screeched. 

Cynthia  looked  down  at  her  shoes.  Frank  was 
astounded  to  hear  her  say,  "He's  been  sick." 

"He  doesn't  look  sick,"  yelled  Bobby. 

"It's  a  mysterious  kind  of  sickness."  said  Cyn- 
thia.   "The  doctor  doesn't  even  know  what  it  is." 

"Cynthia!"  Frank  said. 

She  looked  at  him  guiltily.  "All  the  daddies 
play!"  she  shouted,  as  the  tears  came,  and  ran  into 
the  house,  letting  the  screen  door  slam  behind  her. 

"Well,  I'll  be  darned,"  said  Frank.  "What  is  that 
all  about'.'" 

Maud  threaded  a  needle.  "Don't  get  excited," 
she  said. 

"I  will  get  excited!"  Frank  started  for  the  door. 
"Now  it  will  be  all  over  the  island  that  I'm  suffering 
from  some  rare  disease.    I'm  going  to  talk  to  her." 

"Leave  her  alone,"  said  Maud.  "It's  just  a  thing 
she's  going  through.  A  girl  of  five  and  a  half  is 
just  beginning  to  be  interested  in  her  father  as  a 
hero.  Out  here  she  sees  the  other  men  playing  ball 
and  that's  important  to  her.  But  as  she  grows  older 
she'll  realize  there  are  things  more  important  than 


softball.  and  she'll  appreciate  you  on  other  levels." 

Frank  sat  down.    "What  other  levels?"  he  said. 

"Oh.  other  levels." 

Frank  picked  up  his  book,  then  laid  it  down 
again.  "Is  that  a  fact?"  he  said.  "Is  she  really  get- 
ting interested  in  me  as  a  hero?" 

"Now  hold  it,"  said  Maud.  "Don't  do  anything 
foolish.  You  have  to  be  in  court  on  Monday." 

"Don't  worry  about  little  old  Frank,"  he  said.  "It 
is  not  for  nothing  that  I  was  known  as  Slugger  by 
the  other  members  of  the  Harpoons  Social  and  Ath- 
letic Club."  .  .  . 

The  next  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  Frank  ar- 
rived on  the  beach  with  Cynthia  riding  triumphantly 
on  his  shoulders.  The  pickup  softball  game  had  al- 
ready begun.  Frank  set  Cynthia  down  on  the  sand 
dunes  with  a  flourish.  He  walked  over  to  where  a 
knot  of  men  in  swim  trunks  were  gathered  at  the 
home  plate  of  the  diamond  marked  out  in  the  sand. 
Mike  Flamm,  a  huge  man  with  strong  arms  and 
hair  on  his  chest  like  red  fur,  seemed  to  be  the 
captain  of  the  side  at  bat.  "How  about  a  game?" 
said  Frank. 

Mike  Flamm  looked  him  up  and  down,  and 
smiled,  patronizingly.  "Sure,  Buster,"  he  told 
Frank.  "We  only  play  for  laughs.  Bat  last.  Play 
right  field." 

Frank's  side  made  out  without  his  getting  to  bat. 
As  he  trotted  briskly  out  to  his  position  in  right 
field,  he  waved  at  Cynthia. 

The  first  few  innings  Frank  played  he  had  no  seri- 
ous mishaps.  Only  one  ball  was  hit  to  right  field. 
It  went  through  his  hands  and  struck  him  on  the 
bridge  of  the  nose,  but  he  felt  that  he  looked  rather 
well  getting  under  it. 

Mike  Flamm  kept  his  side  ahead  by  outstanding 
pitching  and  fielding,  plus  two  screaming  triples  at 
the  bat.  Frank  noticed  his  daughter  went  slightly 
insane  whenever  Flamm  powered  a  drive  past  the 
outfielders. 

In  the  bottom  half  of  the  last  inning,  Frank's 
side  took  the  field  with  a  comfortable  three-run 
lead.  Before  Flamm  began  to  pitch,  he  surveyed 
his  field,  saw  Frank  scratching  his  leg  in  right  field, 
and  called  him  in  to  take  third  base,  where  a  missed 
ball  would  give  the  opposition  fewer  bases  than  a 
muffed  fly  in  the  deep  outfield.  Frank  shuffled 
through  the  sand  to  take  his  place.  From  his  third 
place  position  he  could  see  Cynthia  and  hear  her 
screeching,  "Come  on,  Daddy!"  The  other  casual 
spectators  grinned.  Frank  decided  against  trying 
to  quiet  her.  It  was  important  for  her  to  cheer  for 
her  father. 

Flamm  wound  up  and  flipped  the  ball  toward 
the  batter,  who  punched  a  clean  single  to  right.  The 
next  ,two  hitters  got  scratch  infield  hits,  and  the 
bases  were  loaded.  The  next  batter  swung,  and  hit 
a  slow  bouncing  ball  straight  at  Frank.  Frank  stood 
where  he  was,  automatically  lifting  his  hands.  The 
ball  took  a  long,  lazy  hop,  and  then  stuck  right  in 
his  palms.  Frank  looked  around  at  the  bases.  Run- 
ners were  dashing  in  all  directions.  Everybody  on 
the  team  was  shouting  at  him. 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    ROBERT    BUG* 

He  made,  a  move  to  throw  to.  first,  then  decidec 
against  it,  and  started  to  run  toward  third,  then  de 
cided  against  that.  He  made  a  move  to  throw  t(H 
second,  then  held  the  ball  after  all.  Runners  flee 
down  the  base  paths.  Flamm  ran  to  Frank  from  the 
pitcher's  box  and  pleaded  with  him  to  get  rid  of  the 
ball.  The  first  runner  scored,  then  another. 

Frank  made  a  tentative  throwing  motion  towarc 
second,  then  decided  that  was  wrong,  and  held  thti 
ball.   By  this  time  the  whole  team  was  around  him 
screaming  at  him  to  throw.  Dimly,  he  perceived  the 
third  and  tying  runner  dashing  toward  the  plate 
Flamm  sprang  toward  Frank  and  tried  to  seize  the 
ball,  but  Frank  suddenly  drew  back  his  arm  and  lei 
fly  toward  home  with  all  his  force.   The  ball  wentjl 
sixty  feet  over  the  catcher's  head  and  sailed  to  the! 
very  edge  of  the  sea.  where  a  green  comber  washed! 
over  it  and  carried  it  out  into  the  ocean. 

The  players  walked  off  the  field.  Nobody  spoke) 
to  Frank. 

He  turned  to  look  for  Cynthia.  She  had  disapi 
peared  from  her  place  on  the  dunes.  Far  off,  neb 
could  see  her  tanned  figure  in  the  blue  bathing  suitu 
vanishing  over  the  wooden  stairway  that  led  upl 
over  the  dunes.  Dumbly,  he  followed  her  up  the! 
steps  and  down  the  concrete  walk  that  led  toward|i 
their  bungalow. 

IT  WAS  only  a  game,  he  tried  to  keep  telling  him- 
self. And  yet  he  felt  that  he  had  failed  in  some 
terribly  basic  and  significant  way,  and  that  after 
this  incident  he  would  never  be  the  same  man  to 
the  eager,  quick  child  who  raced  down  the  walk 
before  him  because  she  could  not  bear  to  walk  be- ' 
side  him.  Somewhere  in  her  heart  there  was  now 
an  area  of  doubt,  where  before  there  had  only  been 
trust.  It  was  ironic,  he  thought,  that  a  peanut  mind 
like  Flamm  had  succeeded  so  brilliantly  where  he 
had  failed.  Now,  after  the  long  years,  he  was  being 
punished  for  his  bookish  ways.  He  was  not  fit  to  be 
his  daughter's  hero — no,  that  remained  to  a  man 
with  hair  on  his  chest  like  fur. 

His  leaden  feet  carried  him  to  the  door  of  hisl 
bungalow.  From  inside  he  could  hear  his  daughter, 
yelling  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  "So  then  Daddy  gotlj 
the  ball!"  she  was  shouting.   "And  everybody  tried  i 
to  get  it  away  from  him,  and  he  wouldn't  let  themJ 
have  it.  no  matter  what,  and  then  Mr.  Flamm  tried 
to  grab  it,  and  he  wouldn't  let  Mr.  Flamm  have  it. J 
Not  Daddy!  He  threw  it  so  far!  It  must  have  beent 
a  million  billion  feet.  And  they  knew  they  couldn't 
do  better,  so  they  stopped  the  game!  So  Daddy  was! 
the  best.   Isn't  that  nice,  Mommy?" 

Frank  sat  down   on   the  porch  hammock  and! 
smiled.  It  hurt  on  account  of  the  bump  on  his  nose.l 
but  he  kept  smiling.  Praise  the  good  Lord  for  five- 
and-a-half-year-old  girls,  he  thought.   It  was  goingi 
to  be  all  right.    Later  on,  of  course,  she'd  learn 
more   about   the   game,   but  by   that  time — well, 
maybe  she'd  have  begun  to  appreciate  him  on  other 
levels. 

Whistling,   he   went   inside   the  house   for   hisl 
shower.  the  end! 
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Power  that's  right  for  your  job! 

Your  Dodge  truck  will  have  plenty  of 
power— and  then  some!  Each  Dodge 
engine  is  a  high-efficiency  engine  — 
"Job-Rated"  to  provide  ample  power  for 
the  weight  range  of  the  model 
in  which  it's  used.  To  give 
you  this  "Job-Rated"  power, 
Dodge  makes  available  8 
different  truck  engines. 


Route- Van,  Power- Wagon . . 

B-^-ton.C-K-ton 

D-1-ton 


iwer  that's  tops  for  economy 
id  long  life! 

fodge  truck  engines  are   "Job- 
ated"  to  give  you  high  compres- 
ton,  better   carburetion,  and 
ficient  ignition  for  low  operat- 
Ig  costs.  Valve  seat 
^serts,  four  piston 
ings  with  the  top  ring 
irome-plated,  and 
tany  other  advanced 
iatures,  contribute 
)  economy,  dependa- 
ility  and   long  life. 


F,G,H-1VMon,HH-2-ton 

J,K-2^-ton 

R-2K-ton 

T-3-ton,  V-3U-ton 
Y-4-ton 


94  HP 

96  hp 
102  hp 
109  hp 
114hp 
122  hp 
128  hp 
154  hp 


TRUCKS 


OWER: 


OMFORT: 


AFETY: 


ess* 


8  great  truck  engines — each 

"Job-Rated"  for  PLUS  power. 
rONOMY:  .  .  .  priced  with  the  lowest.  "Job-Rated"  for 

dependability   and   long   life. 
GGER  PAYLOADS:  .  .  .  carry  more  without  overloading 

axles    or    springs    because    of    "Job-Rated" 

WEIGHT  DISTRIBUTION. 
1SIER  HANDLING:  .  .  .  sharper  turning!   Parks  in  tight 

places.  "Job-Rated"  maneuverability! 

. . .  widest  seats  .  .  .  windshield  with  best  vision 

of  any  popular  truck.  Air-cushioned,  adjustable 

"chair-height"  seats. 

.  finest  truck  brakes  in  the  industry  .  .  .  hand 

brake   operating   independently   on    propeller 

shaft  on  all  models — Vi-ton  and  up. 


Now!  gyro!  FLUID  DRIVE! 

Available  on  all  J-2-.  %*  and  1-ton  models.  Saves  wear  on 
over  80  vital  parts;  lowers  upkeep  cost,  prolongs  truck  life. 
Ask  for  interesting  Fluid  Drive  booklet. 
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Sergeant  Bennion  still  had  a  tail  on  him  and 
hadn't  fired  a  shot  at  me,  which  I  knew. 
The  voice  at  the  other  end  suggested  that  I 
probably  wasn't  worried  about  Clancy  any 
more,  either.  There  wasn't  anything  else 
to  talk  about. 

Then  I  called  Mary  Kiernan,  and  an 
hour  later  we  were  sitting  at  a  table  for 
two,  in  an  expensive  roof  garden  on  the  top 
of  a  hotel  in  Brooklyn  Heights.  Most  people 
go  there  for  the  food  and  the  dancing  and 
the  view,  but  the  only  view  I  really  wanted 
to  see  was  Mary. 

And  don't  think  that  a  lot  of  other  people 
there  didn't  find  her  better  to  look  at  than 
the  lights  of  Manhattan  across  the  East 
River. 

Her  hair  was  as  shiny  and  dark  as  Blackie 
Clegg's — an  idea  that  I  shut  out  of  my 
mind.  It  wasn't  very  hard  to  stop  thinking 
about  him,  because  I  was  thinking  mostly 
about  Mary.  We  danced,  and  when  the  mu- 
sic ended  I  didn't  want  to  let  her  go.  We 
were  in  love,  but  when  I  was  on  a  cover  job 
chances  like  this  were  too  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  had  to  last,  sometimes,  for  a 
long  time. 

"How's  the  job  coming?"  she  asked  once, 
between  dances. 

"I'm  not  getting  anywhere,"  I  said. 

"That  silly  blond  hair  of  yours  probably 
scares  everybody  away,"  she  said.  "If  1 
hadn't  fallen  in  love  with  you  before,  I  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  look  twice  at  you  now — 
except  for  laughs.  I  wish  you'd  hurry  up 
and  get  rid  of  it.  Some  of  the  girls  were 
asking  where  you  were,  the  other  day.  I 
wanted  to  say  you  had  dyed,  but  I  didn't." 

Even  love  couldn't  make  me  laugh  at  that 
one. 

We  took  the  long  way  home  and,  I'm 
afraid,  stopped  in  some  shadows  longer 
than  was  necessary.  But  we  thought  it  was 
very  necessary  indeed. 

IT  WAS  after  one  when  I  got  back  to  the 
Royale.  As  1  walked  up  the  steps  I 
sneered  at  the  cheap  place,  and  promised 
myself  that  I'd  get  out  of  there  as  soon  as  1 
could.  But  that  still  meant  that  I  had  to  find 
Blackie  Clegg  first.  Blackie  Clegg  seemed 
awfully  far  away.  I  didn't  have  a  single 
clue,  or  even  a  hint.  All  I  knew  was  that 
everybody  on  the  waterfront  knew  about 
him.  but  nobody  wanted  to  talk  about  him. 
Nobody  was  claiming  that  he  had  Clegg 
as  a  house  guest — that  was  for  sure. 

But  1  had  house  guests.  There  was  a 
little  crack  of  light  showing  under  my  door, 
and  I  heard  voices  in  my  room.  Not  whis- 
pers— voices.  One  of  them  said,  as  I  froze 
and  reached  for  my  gun,  "I  think  I'll  take 
the  whole  damned  pack." 

And  the  other  voice  said,  "I  hope  you 
choke  to  death  on  it."  I  knew  that  voice. 
It  was  Smoothie. 

But  what  the  hell  was  he  doing  in  my 
room?  I  cradled  the  gun  in  my  hand  and, 
with  my  other  hand,  reached  out  and 
knocked  on  my  own  door.  I  wasn't  standing 
in  front  of  it  when  I  knocked,  either. 

"That  you,  Flynn?"  Smoothie  called. 
"Come  on  in.    It  ain't  locked." 

I  kicked  the  door  open  and  peeped 
around  the  corner.  Smoothie  and  a  man  1 
didn't  know  were  sitting  on  my  bed.  play- 
ing cards.  They  looked  at  me,  and  Smoothie 
smiled.  There  wasn't  any  artillery  showing, 
so  I  dropped  the  .32  in  my  pocket,  but  kept 
my  hand  on  it,  and  walked  in.  "What  the 
hell  are  you  guys  doing  here?"  I  asked. 

"Playing  canasta,"  Smoothie  said.  "I'm 
beating  the  pants  off  this  bum." 

"Why  do  you  have  to  play  it  in  my  room? 
You  an  orphan,  or  something?" 

"We  were  waiting  for  you,"  he  explained 
patiently.  "And  we  didn't  have  anything 
to  do.  so  we  just  started  kicking  a  couple 
of  hands  around." 

"I'm  here  now,"  I  said,  sitting  on  the 
chi.ir.  "So  you  don't  have  to  wait  any 
longer.    What  goes?" 

The  stranger  looked  over  his  shoulder. 
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"Wait  until  we've  finished  this  hand,  and 
then  we'll  tell  you."  He  said  it  so  politely 
that  I  couldn't  get  sore,  so  I  pulled  the  chair 
closer  and  watched  him  play. 

Finally  the  game  ended.  Smoothie  won. 
The  stranger  paid  him  three  dollars  and 
thirty-five  cents.  Then  Smoothie  leaned 
back  against  the  wall. 

"Somehow  or  other,  Flynn — and  I'll  be 
damned  if  I  can  figure  out  how — you've 
done  a  lot  of  favors  for  a  friend  of  mine." 

"So?" 

"So  we  want  to  thank  you." 

"All  right.  You're  welcome."  I  wasn't 
getting  it  very  well. 

"For  instance,"  Smoothie  said,  "this 
friend  of  mine  didn't  like  Joe  Cigar.  Now 
Joe  is  dead.  My  friend  is  very  grateful." 

"Sure  is,"  the  stranger  chimed  in. 

"My  friend  didn't  like  Jack  Thumm, 
either.  Now  Jack's  in  the  hospital,  with  a 
busted  pelvis.  As  soon  as  it  heals  he'll  prob- 
ably have  to  sit  it  down  in  the  chair  you 
don't  get  up  from.  My  friend's  very  grate- 
ful for  that,  too." 

"I  don't  get  it,"  I  said.  "Who's  Jack 
Thumm?" 

"Don't  you  know?"  He  wrinkled  his 
forehead.   "He  was  Joe  Cigar's  boss." 

"Oh.  That  guy?"  I  looked  puzzled. 
"What  happened  to  him?" 

"He  was  in  an  automobile,  and  had  a 
wreck." 

"What's  this  got  to  do  with  me?" 

"Well,  Flynn,  it's  this  way."  Smoothie 
said,  while  his  friend  sat  motionless  on  the 
bed.  "You  blow  into  town  from  God- 
knows-where.  You  get  in  a  little  rassle 
with  a  guy  named  Culio.  Culio  gets  killed. 
You  get  in  another  little  rassle  with  four 
very  tough  guys  indeed.  Now  two  of  them 
are  dead,  and  the  other  two  wish  they  was. 
For  the  shape  these  last  four  guys  are  in,  my 
friend  is  very  grateful." 

"Look,  you  two  jokers,"  I  said.  "Let's 
get  this  straight.  Bennion  couldn't  beat 
anything  out  of  me,  and  you  can't  talk  any- 
thing out  of  me.  Why  don't  you  go  some- 
where else  and  play  your  little  games?  I 
want  to  go  to  sleep." 
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"This  is  big  stuff.  Flynn."  the  bald-he 
bartender  said  softly.  "The  boss  is  so  j 
fill  he's  thinking  of  giving  you  a  job 
job.  The  big  job.  All  you  got  for  poli 
off  the  Gunner  was  a  mouse  on  your 
How  would  you  like  to  have  maybi 
grand?" 

"Start  talking,"  I  told  him. 

MY  WATCH  said  it  was  quarter  ol 
on  Thursday  morning.  "For  ten  g' 
Smoothie."  I  said,  "I'll  let  you  two  sit 
and  talk  all  night.    But  I  still  don't  ■ 
what  you're  talking  about.    I  didn't  k i   r 
Gunner,  no  more  than  I  killed  Culio.' 

"I  know,  I  know,"  he  agreed.  "But 
you   where  to   look,  and  you  come  | 
with  a  creased  face,  and  the  Gunner 
been  seen  since.    And  he  never  miss 
night  getting  a  couple  of  bottles  of   \ 
beer.    So  we  can  say  he's  gone.    Am.  . 
Cigar  came  in  here  last  night,  and  nowle' 
absolutely  dead.    No  argument  about  |a 
His  boss  and  the  punk  who  drove  thei  » 
are  as  good  as  dead.    No  argument  a  w 
that,  either." 

"I'm  not  arguing!" 

"We  figure,  me  and  my  friend,  that  tl  I 
all  be  alive  and  happy  if  they  hadn't  u 
you.  If  you  didn't  kill  them,  I  figureio 
at  least  put  a  hell  of  a  hot  jinx  on  p 
That's  just  as  good  as  a  hatchet  in  the  hci! 

"Well?"  I  said. 

"My  friend  is  very  grateful.  He  wa» 
to  get  rid  of  those  characters,  but  he  k  d 
had  other  things  on  his  mind,  if  you  m 
what  I  mean,  and  didn't  want  to  do  it  a 
self." 

Stratford's  words  came  back  to  me:  "■ 
guy  Cigar  is  small-time  stuff.  He  thol 
he  was  going  someplace,  once,  down  Ijsi 
on  the  waterfront,  but  he  never  got  {■ 
far.  Fact  is,  they  say  he  thought  he  k 
going  to  be  headman  in  that  section,  bui 
Syndicate  moved  another  man  in  over  p 
and  then  this  Blackie  Clegg  moved  in  |N 
that  man." 

If  there  was  anybody  in  the  world  » 
would  be  very  grateful  to  have  Joe  (■ 
and  "that  man" — and  "that  man"  was  p»l 
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ably  Jack.  Thumm — dead,  it  would  be 
Blackie  Clegg.  Suddenly  there  were  butter- 
flies inside  me. 

"1  never  hired  out  as  a  whammy,  to  put 
the  jinx  on  anyone,"  I  said.  "But  for  ten 
grand  I  might  try." 

'Whatta  you  got  to  lose?"  Smoothie  said. 
r'And  if  the  jinx  don't  work,  you  can  always 
use  that  gun  you  got  in  your  pocket.  My 
friend  don't  ask  how  the  jinx  works;  he  just 
wants  it  to  work,  that's  all." 

'Maybe  we  ought  to  talk  it  over  with 

him." 

"You'll  have  a  chance.  Everything  will 
be  just  like  a  business  proposition." 

"How  do  I  know  that  this  isn't  some 
kind  of  a  trap?"  I  said. 

"What  kind  of  a  trap  could  it  be?"  he  pro- 
tested, hurt  innocence  in  his  beady  black 
byes.  "You're  out  on  bail.  You've  got  a 
gun.  If  we  was  the  law  we  could  arrest  you 
for  that  and  you'd  be  back,  in  the  coop." 

"Maybe  you  think  I'm  a  cop?" 

"Nuts,  Flynn.  If  you  was  a  cop  Jack 
Thumm  would  have  found  it  out — J  know 
him.  And  you  wouldn't  have  taken  a  pasting 
from  the  Gunner,  either.  You'd  have  hauled 
out  and  shot  him — not  that  I  don't  think 
you  did." 

"I'll  take  the  job,"  I  said  suddenly.  "Ten 
igrand  for  putting  the  complete  jinx  on  a 
guy.  Five  when  I  see  your  friend,  five  when 
the  guy  doesn't  turn  up  any  more.  Let's  go 
land  meet  this  friend  of  yours.  I  want  to 
hear  again  how  grateful  he  is."  If  his  friend 
was  Blackie  Clegg,  maybe  Mary  and  I  could 
pave  a  June  wedding  after  all. 

"Tomorrow,"  Smoothie  said,  getting  off 

jthe  bed  and  standing  up.    "Tomorrow  eve- 

Ining.   Tomorrow  morning  you  go  to  work. 

[Tomorrow  you  and  me  will  go  to  a  little 

meeting   and    talk    the    whole    thing   over. 

|Good  night."    He  started  to  walk  toward 

he   door.     The    stranger   still    sat   on    the 

ed.  Smoothie  opened  the  door  and  stepped 

ut. 

Hey."  I  called.   "Who's  this  guy  here?" 

That's  your  boy,"  Smoothie  smiled. 
"He'll  stay  here  to  take  care  of  you.  Any 
jtime  you  want  anything  you'll  find  him  wide 
awake,  all  night  long.  Good  night."  He 
Iclosed  the  door,  and  I  heard  his  footsteps 
fading  down  the  hall. 

"Sit  in  the  chair,  boy,"  I  said.    "The  bed's 

c  » 

for  me. 

He  got  up.  taking  with  him  a  short, 
.heavy-caliber  pistol  that  had  been  con- 
pealed  by  his  leg  as  he  sat  on  the  bed.  He 
jmoved  the  chair  to  the  end  of  the  room, 
'tilted  it  back,  and  sat  down  with  the  pistol 
in  his  lap. 

"What's  your  name?"  I  asked. 

"It  don't  matter.  You  wanna  go  to  sleep? 
jHow'd  you  like  to  play  a  few  hands  of 
icanasta?" 

"I'd  rather  go  to  sleep,"  I  said,  kicking  off 
my  clothes. 

"Okay  by  me.  I'll  turn  off  the  light  when 
you  get  ready." 

SLEEP  came  more  quickly  than  I  thought 
it  would.  When  I  opened  my  eyes  in  the 
morning,   my    boy   was   still    there,   sitting 

tide  awake  in  the  chair  with  the  pistol  in 
is  lap.  He  followed  me  to  the  bathroom, 
took  a  nearby  table  at  breakfast,  and  saw 
jme  check  in  on  Pier  47.  Then,  I  guess,  he 
passed  his  job  on  to  one  of  the  longshore- 
men who  were  working  on  the  dock. 
|  At  least  he  wasn't  around  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  but  1  still  had  the  impression, 
wherever  1  went,  that  1  wasn't  alone.  Two 
dock  wallopers  I  had  never  noticed  before 
6ven  followed  Hank  and  me  into  the  bar 
for  our  evening  beer,  and  sat  at  the  other 
^nd  while  we  drank.  After  a  while  they 
went  away,  probably  at  some  sign  from 
Smoothie,  who  was  back  again  at  his  regu- 
lar stand.  I  didn't  see  what  the  sign  was. 
Hank  Farmer  left  too,  after  a  little  while. 
but  I  stayed  on  until  seven  o'clock.  Then  the 
evening  bartender  came  in,  and  Smoothie 
hung  up  his  white  apron,  put  on  a  coat,  and 
together  we  went  upstairs  while  I  changed 
>ny  clothes.  We  went  out  together.  A  car 
waiting  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  my 
Joy  was  driving.  Smoothie  and  1  took  the 
">ack  seat. 
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"Where  are  we  going?"  I  asked. 

"We're  going  up  to  my  place  for  some 
supper,"  he  said.  "How'd  you  like  a  home- 
cooked  meal  for  a  change?" 

"How  about  the  meeting  with  your 
friend?" 

"That  comes  after  supper.  There's  plenty 
of  time.  Besides,  we  gotta  wait  for  a  phone 
call  at  my  house,  to  see  if  we're  going  to 
get  hold  of  something  that'll  make  your  job 
easier." 

I  settled  back  uneasily  while  we  drove 
uptown  to  a  big  apartment  house  on  River- 
side Drive.  The  elevator  operator  said  a 
respectful  "Good  evening"  as  we  went  up  to 
the  eighth  floor.  At  the  door  of  Apartment 
806  Smoothie  pushed  the  bell,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  it  was  opened  by  a  stunning  blonde. 
Smoothie  kissed  her,  and  then  turned  to  me. 

"Darling,"  he  said,  'This  is  Mr.  Flynn, 
a  friend  of  mine.  Flynn,  this  is  my  wife 
Charlotte." 

You  could  have  knocked  me  down  with 
a  feather.  Here  was  the  bartender  of  a 
small  saloon  in  a  one-jump-ahead-of-a-flop- 
house  hotel,  living  in  a  nice  place,  with  a 
good-looking  wife,  and  acting  like  a  Wall 
Street  banker.  There  was  more  to  this 
Smoothie  person,  I  decided,  than  first  met 
the  eye.    My  eye,  anyhow. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Flynn,"  she  smiled. 
"Charles  said  he  was  bringing  you  home. 
I'm  awfully  glad  you're  here.  Sit  down, 
you  two,  and  I'll  get  you  a  drink.  Is  gin 
and  tonic  all  right  for  you?  I  know  Charles 
will  have  it  without  having  to  ask  him — 
in  this  hot  weather." 

MY  MOUTH  must  have  been  hanging 
open  in  amazement.  You'd  know  how 
I  felt  if  some  bald-headed  old  bartender,  one 
you  suspected  of  being  a  crook  to  boot,  in- 
troduced you  to  Katharine  Cornell,  maybe, 
and  said,  "This  is  my  wife." 

I  looked  around  for  my  boy,  but  he  had 
disappeared.  So  I  found  myself  sitting  in 
a  comfortable  chair,  in  a  tastefully  fur- 
nished living  room,  and  pretty  soon  this 
fabulous  female  creature  came  in  with  three 
drinks  on  a  tray. 

"Supper  won't  be  ready  for  half  an  hour, 
I'm  afraid,"  she  apologized.  "But  that  might 
even  give  us  time  for  another  drink."  She 
lifted  her  glass  and  smiled  at  me.  "I'm  so 
glad  you  could  come  up,  Mr.  Flynn.  Charles 
and  I  don't  have  too  much  company.  But 
then,  he's  so  often  so  busy  at  night." 

Yeah,  I  said  to  myself  as  I  took  the  first 
swallow  of  my  drink,  he  must  he.  This 
layout  doesn't  come  with  a  bartender's  pay. 
All  this  I  must  study  carefully. 

His  wife — somehow  the  last  name  had 
been  skipped — was  probably  forty,  and 
she  looked  like  twenty-eight.  Her  hair  had 
been  touched  up  a  bit  (and  so  had  mine, 
for  that  matter),  but  it  had  been  touched  up 
by  an  expert.  It  looked  like  soft  golden 
velvet.  To  a  boy  from  Brooklyn,  who  had 
never  been  arouud  much,  she  was  class  and 
breeding  and  graciousness  itself.  I'd  have 
thought  the  same  thing,  I  bet,  if  I  had  been 
brought  up  on  Sutton  Place  and  graduated 
from  Country  Day,  Groton,  and  Harvard. 

"Are  you  in  the  same  business  as 
Charlie?"  she  continued. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  he  answered  for  me. 
"Flynn's  in  the  shipping  game  too." 

"It  must  be  exciting,"  she  said.  "I  wish 
I  knew  more  about  it.  New  York  seems 
like  such  a  wonderful  place.  We've  only 
been  here  for  two  months.  Where  are  you 
from?" 

I  almost  told  her  I  was  from  Brooklyn, 
but  remembered  in  time,  and  babbled  some- 
thing about  the  West  Coast,  hoping  she  had 
never  been  there. 

Supper  was  served  in  half  an  hour,  as 
promised,  but  I  was  too  confused  to  remem- 
ber much  about  it.  There  was  something 
that  didn't  ring  true,  and  I  had  the  impres- 
sion that  all  three  of  us  were  skating  on 
wafer-thin  ice,  but  pretending  that  it  was 
five  feet  thick.  Smoothie,  or  Charlie — and 
I  looked  all  over  for  a  letter  or  magazine 
with  his  last  name  on  the  address — was  cer- 
tainly in  a  racket  of  some  kind.  Yet  he  and 
I,  for  some  strange  reason,  were  drinking 
gin  and  tonic  and  pretending  to  be  respect- 
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able  citizens.  His  wife  wasn't  pretending. 
Maybe  she  didn't  know  what  he  really  was. 
For  that  matter,  I  didn't  know  cither. 

We  were  finishing  our  coffee,  in  the  living 
room,  when  the  phone  rang.  Smoothie 
answered  it,  in  another  room,  and  then 
came  back  and  said  he  was  sorry,  but  we 
had  to  run  down  to  the  office  for  a  while. 
He  hoped  to  be  home  early. 

The  car  and  the  bodyguard  were  waiting 
down  in  front  of  the  building.  "Where  are 
we  going  now?"  I  asked. 

"Down  to  the  office,  like  I  said." 

"Then  what?" 

"Then  we're  going  to  see  what  we've 
learned  about  the  man  we're  interested  in." 

"That's  the  man  you  want  me  to  get  rid 
of?"  I  asked. 

"Right.  But  before  we  can  get  rid  of 
him  we  have  to  find  out  where  the  hell  he  is. 
This  evening  maybe  we'll  find  out.  Finding 
out  may  not  be  too  easy,  either."  He  rolled 
his  lower  lip  forward.  "Maybe  it'll  be 
pretty  messy  business." 

"Tell  me  more,"  I  said.  "Who's  this  guy 
you  want  killed?  For  ten  grand  it  could 
be  the  mayor." 

"For  ten  grand,"  he  replied  slowly, 
"you're  gonna  get  rid  of  a  cop." 

1  SWALLOWED  the  great  big  lump  that 
started  up  from  my  solar  plexus.  "A 
cop?"  I  croaked,  and  then  my  voice  came 
back.  "Isn't  that  a  little  risky  in  New 
York?" 

"That's  why  it's  worth  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. But  wait  until  you  get  the  whole 
setup.  Maybe  you  won't  have  to  do  it  at 
all.    Maybe  we  won't  be  able  to  find  him." 

The  car  stopped  beside  a  building  in  the 
West  Thirties,  and  we  got  out  and  went  in. 
There  were  two  flights  of  stairs,  and  I 
walked  up  them  expecting  to  meet  Blackie 
Clegg  somewhere  at  the  top.  I  knew — just 
as  sure  as  death  and  taxes — that  my  bald- 
headed,  bartending  friend  was  mixed  up 
with  the  waterfront  rackets  that  were  bleed- 
ing the  shipping  industry  white.  I  felt  in 
my  bones  that  he  must  be  one  of  Clegg's 
top  buckos,  and  that  I  was  slated  to  be 
the  gang's  newest  recruit — for  one  job,  at 
least. 

Well,  I'd  set  out  to  work  myself  into  the 
racket.  Halfway  up  those  dark  stairs  I 
began  to  wonder  if  I  had  worked  myself 
into  it  too  far  and  too  fast.  It  would  have 
been  nice  to  know  some  of  my  friends  were 
handy,  right  then.  If  Smoothie  opened  a 
door  and  said,  "Blackie,  this  is  the  guy  I  was 
telling  you  about — the  one  you're  so  grate- 
ful to."  what  was  going  to  happen?  I 
wished  to  God  I  had  a  mirror,  so  I  could 
look  at  myself  and  see  how  much  I  re- 
sembled Freddy  Malonc.  But  the  best  I 
could  do  was  cross  my  fingers  and  then 
close  them  over  the  pistol  in  my  pocket. 

Smoothie  stuck  his  key  in  a  door  at  the 
top  of  the  second  flight  of  stairs  and  entered 
a  small  anteroom.  1  followed.  There  were 
two  chairs  and  a  table  in  the  room.  A  man 
whom  I  had  never  seen  before  was  sitting  in 
one  of  the  chairs,  smoking  a  cigar. 

A  man  I  had  seen  before  was  sitting  in 
the  other  chair.  It  was  my  old  friend 
Sergeant  Bennion,  in  civilian  clothes. 

"Wait  a  minute."  I  said,  reaching  for  my 
gun  and  backing  toward  the  door.  "What 
the  hell's  Benny  doing  here?  I  didn't  come 
up  to  get  my  head  slapped  around  any 
more!" 

The  man  with  the  cigar  in  his  mouth 
moved  his  hand  toward  the  inside  of  his 
coat.  "No  you  don't!"  I  hollered  at  him, 
pulling  out  my  .32.  "If  anybody's  going  to 
get  shot  I'm  going  to  be  the  second — not 
the  first!" 

Smoothie  paid  no  attention  to  me.  "What 
are  you  doing  here,  Bennion?"  he  asked. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you."  It  wasn't  a  cop's 
command.  He  was  begging  a  favor. 

"What  about?" 

"Something  you  ought  to  know."  He 
looked  at  the  guard  and  me,  then  back  to 
Smoothie. 

"All  right,  we'll  go  in  the  office,  if  you 
want  privacy."  Smoothie  looked  back  at 
me.  "Put  the  gun  away  and  come  along, 
Blondy."    He  pushed  a  door  open  with  his 


foot.  Bennion  got  up  and  walked  into  the 
room,  and  I  went  in  behind  him.  I  heard 
Smoothie  ask  the  guard  if  everything  else 
was  okay,  and  the  guard  said  something 
about  "still  out  cold." 

"Call  me  when  they're  ready,"  Smoothie 
said,  and  then  he  came  into  the  large,  win- 
dowlcss  office  and  closed  the  door. 

"Now,  Bennion,"  he  began,  "I  want  to 
know  how  you  found  out  about  this  place. 
After  you  tell  me  that,  we'll  talk  about  any- 
thing else  that's  on  your  mind,  and  how 
much  you  expect  me  to  pay  you  for  it.  And, 
because  you're  such  a  dirty  little  liar,  and 
you'd  double-cross  your  mother  for  sub- 
way fare,  I'm  going  to  ask  Flynn  here  to 
smack  you  one  in  the  puss  every  now 
and  then,  just  to  keep  you  on  the  right 
track." 

I  smiled,  took  off  my  coat,  and  started 
rolling  up  my  sleeve. 

"All  right,  flatfoot."  Smoothie  began,  in 
a  voice  as  cold  as  ice.  "Let's  have  it. 
How'd  you  find  out  about  this  place?" 

"Joe  Cigar — " 

"You're  a  liar,  Bennion!  Joe  Cigar 
didn't  know.     Smack  him,  Flynn!" 

I  stepped  over  to  where  Bennion  was 
sitting  and  cuffed  him  across  the  face  with 
my  open  hand.  Then  I  grabbed  the  back 
of  his  coat  and  pulled  it  up.  exposing  the 
Smith  &  Wesson  .38  holstered  on  his  hip. 
"This  is  for  me,"  I  said,  dropping  it  in  my 
own  pocket. 

Smoothie  roared.  "I'll  break  somebody's 
back  for  letting  you  through  with  that  rod! 
Hit  him  again.  Flynn!  Okay.  Now  tell 
me  how  you  found  out  about  this  place, 
and  don't  give  me  no  Joe  Cigar!" 

"1  saw  you  come  in  here." 

"When?" 

"Three  days  ago." 

"You  been  following  me?" 

"No,  Smoothie.     I — " 

"Then  how  in  the  hell  did  you  find 
me?  Hit  him  again,  Flynn.  a  couple  of 
times.  Bust  his  nose — maybe  he'll  talk 
straight." 

I  didn't  break  Bcnnion's  nose,  but  I 
knocked  it  out  of  joint.    He  started  to  wilt. 

"1  saw  you  out  of  the  window,"  he  began, 
and  when  I  raised  my  hand  he  hurried  on. 
"Out  of  a  window  across  the  street.     Got 


a  friend  lives  over  there,  an'  I  just  happen 
to  be  looking  out  of  her  window  and  •» 
you  come  in  here.  Then,  the  next  nii; 
you  did  it  again.     Tonight  I  came — " 

"Tonight  you  came  over  for  a  bet 
look,  huh?"  Smoothie  was  furious.  "W 
you  dirty  peepin',  spyin',  rattin'  cop,  I  ou 
to  break  your  neck!  Now  you're  hi 
What  do  you  expect  to  find  out?" 

"Nothing,"  Bennion  said.  "Nothil;, 
honest.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  somethiE 
Smoothie." 

"I  bet  you  did.  Tell  me  where  your  \  | 
friend  lives,  across  the  street.  What's  '.k 
name?" 

Bennion    didn't    want    to    tell,    but 
changed  his  mind.     The  girl's  name  \k 
Peggy  Nance,  and  she  lived  in   the  thl 
floor  front. 

"Now  that  we  got  that,"  Smoothie  sz;, 
relaxed   again,   "suppose  you  go   on   w 
your  spiel." 

"Jack  Thumm's  croakin' — " 

"So  what?    He  was  a  bum." 

"Did  you  know  that  Thumm  was  Jjl 
Thompson,  Joe  Cigar's  boss?  Did  yi 
know — " 

SMOOTHIE   leaned  forward.     "Surej 
knew.    I  got  no  time  for  snatchers.  1 
Thumm.     Let  him  die,  and  the  sooner  i- 
better!" 

"Yeah.  Sure.  But  they're  keeping  h\ 
alive  until  he  finishes  talking!" 

"What's  he  talkin'  about?  That  snai 
in  Tacoma?" 

"He's  talking  about  how  he  was  doubt 
crossed,  about  how  all  of  a  sudden 
wasn't  headman  in  the  racket  any  moi 
about  how  Blackie  had  the  Gunner  rubt 
out"— the  words  came  like  a  flood — "al 
he's  telling — "  Bennion  stopped  short,) 
crafty  look  in  his  eyes. 

"What's  he  tellin',  Bennion?"  Smootl 
looked  anxious  for  the  first  time. 

"He's  telling  what  he  knows." 

"Why  don't  you  tell  me?'' 

"If    1    tell    you" — the   crafty    look 
craftier — "I'd  probably  have  to  visit  foil 
while  with  some  friends  of  mine  in  Mcx. 
or  somewhere.     That  would  cost  a  lot  I 
money,  because  I'd  have  to  stay  away  ) 
a  long  stretch." 
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«"How  much  do  you  think  it  would  cost?" 
'I  figure  maybe  it  would  cost  fifty  grand." 
iSmoothie  got  up  and  walked  over  to  a 
.set.  He  opened  it  and  then  twirled  the 
$1  of  a  safe  built  into  the  wall  inside  the 
*set.  The  door  of  the  safe  finally  swung 
ien,  and  he  turned  back  with  two  packages 
igreen  bills  in  his  hands.  He  threw  them 
wn  on  the  desk.  "Here's  five  hundred 
jjituries,"  he  said.  "And  now  suppose  I 
i  you  to  go  to  hell,  and  throw  you  out  of 
re  on  your  head." 

Thumm  don't  know  everything,"  Ben- 
ijn  said.  "But  what  he  knows  and  what 
now  add  up  to  almost  everything.  Who 
|  you  want  me  to  talk  to,  you  or  some- 
idy  else?  I  know  enough  to  get  a  captain's 
k" 

"You  got  an  awful  lot  of  guts,  Bennion, 
nsidering  the  spot  you're  in  right  now," 
»oothie  told  him,  slowly.  "What  makes 
u  think  you're  ever  getting  out  of  this 
>m?  Alive,  that  is?" 
'I  may  be  crooked,"  the  cop  said.  "But 
1  not  dumb.  What  I  know  is  stuck  away, 
d  my  friends  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
lu  want  to  hear  what  came  in  at  the 
tion  house  this  evening,  or  you  want  me 
J  tell  something  else  to  somebody  else?" 
'You're  pretty  damn'  smart,  aren't  you? 
I  you  got  it  all  written  down?  And  if  I 
!e  you  fifty  grand  and  you  go  away,  you'll 
te  it  with  you,  won't  you,  you  crook! 
td  every  time  you  wanted  more  money 
ja'd  put  the  bite  on  me.  Let's  see."  He 
rsed  his  lips  and  rubbed  the  tips  of  his 
feers  up  and  down  on  his  cheeks.  "I  bet 
U  were  planning  to  leave  for  Mexico  to- 
Iht,  with  Peggy  what's-her-name.  across 
t  street.  Flynn,  go  over  there  and  if  you 
d  any  packed  bags,  go  through  'em.  Find 
jt  what's  in  'em.  If  you  find  what  we're 
iking  for,  bring  it  back." 
('What  about  the  dame?"  I  asked. 
'She'll  be  some  kind  of  a  pig,"  he  said, 
peat  her  like  one.  Scare  her  enough 
d  she  won't  talk.  I  don't  care  about  her." 
j'Okay,"  I  said.  "You're  the  boss.  I'll  be 
:k." 

['You'd  better  be,"  he  said.  "Somebody'll 
[watching  you  from  the  window." 

I 

IENNION  had  lost  his  newly  found 
I  self-assurance  and  was  starting  to  turn 
ien  as  I  left  the  office,  went  through  the 
teroom  where  the  guard  with  the  cigar 
1  sat,  and  started  down  the  stairs.  An 
[a  was  starting  to  percolate  through  my 
:k  skull.  There  was  another  door  in 
t  anteroom,  and  behind  it  something 
s  going  on,  and  I  thought  I  knew  what  it 
s. 

'It  may  be  a  pretty  messy  business," 
ioothie  had  said  on  the  ride  down  from 

apartment.  "Still  out  cold,"  the  guard 
i  said. 

Blackie  Clegg  was  in  that  closed  room, 
sating  something  he  wanted  to  know  out 
some  poor  devil.  I  remembered  the  cold 
|elty  in  his  hard  black  eyes  the  one  time 
ad  seen  him,  and  felt  sorry  for  whoever 
s  in  that  room  with  him. 
Smoothie  wasn't  any  softie.    There  was 

guard,  too,  packing  a  gun.  There  might 
others.  Being  a  hero  all  by  yourself 
1  get  you  an  Inspector's  funeral  in  the 
S,  which  is  a  great  honor  that  I  don't 
nt.  When  I  was  new  on  the  force  I  was 
for  doing  the  whole  job  myself.  Now 
ad  some  sense, 
rhe  sedan  was  parked  downstairs,  and 

boy  was  sitting  in  it,  idly  smoking  a 
arette.  "Where  are  you  going?"  he 
ed,  as  I  stopped  beside  the  open  window. 
'Across  the  street  to  talk  to  a  girl.  We've 
t  a  visitor  upstairs  who's  been  watching 
ngs  out  of  her  window.  Smoothie  wants 
know  what  she  knows.  How's  things 
wn  here?" 
f'l  don't  like  it."    He  flicked  the  cigarette 

0  the  street.  "Something's  giving  me  the 
eps.  The  same  guy  has  walked  past  here 
ice." 

remembered  the  tail  on  Bennion,  and 
sw  who  the  walking  stranger  must  be. 
>rget  it,"  I  said. 
rhe  name  "M.  Nance"  appeared  below  a 

1  in  the  old  brownstone  across  the  street, 
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and  I  pushed  the  button.  In  a  few  seconds 
there  was  an  answering  click  and  I  opened 
the  front  door  and  started  up  the  steps. 
"Who's  there?"  a  voice  called  from  above. 

"Miss  Nance?"  I  called  back,  and  kept 
on  going. 

This  Miss  Nance  didn't  have  any  more 
sense  than  her  crooked  cop  boy  friend. 
She  was  standing  in  the  door,  with  the  door 
open,  and  I  pushed  my  way  through  and 
shut  it  behind  me.  "You  Peggy  Nance?"  I 
asked,  looking  around.  Just  as  Smoothie 
had  guessed,  there  were  three  suitcases 
standing  in  the  foyer  inside  the  door.  The 
girl  was  dressed  for  going  somewhere. 

"I'm  a  cop,"  I  said.  "What's  in  the  bags?" 

"Oh  yeah,"  she  yipped.  Peggy  Nance 
was  probably  a  clerk  somewhere,  and  she 
was  dressed  like  a  million  others  who  work 
from  nine  until  five,  five  days  a  week  in 
New  York.  I  could  have  tossed  a  brick  any 
time  during  the  lunch  hour,  almost  any- 
where in  New  York,  and  bruised  three  girls 
exactly  like  her.  She  had  picked  up  some 
idea  of  how  to  do  her  hair,  and  what  to 
wear,  and  how  to  paint  her  pretty,  common- 
place face,  but  she'd  never  stand  out  in  a 
crowd.     "Let's  see  the  potsy,"  she  said. 

I  didn't  have  my  shield  with  me,  so  I  had 
to  bluff.  "Go  sit  down  somewhere  and  mix 
yourself  a  drink,  sister.  We  want  to  see 
what's  in  those  bags." 

"Not  without  a  warrant  you  don't!"  I 
looked  up  and  she  was  pointing  a  little  pistol 
at  me.  "Back  over  in  that  corner  by  the 
phone  while  I  call  a  real  cop!" 

THIS  was  a  complication  I  hadn't 
counted  on.  I  backed  up,  but  when  she 
reached  for  the  phone  I  knocked  the  gun  out 
of  her  hand  and  grabbed  her.  She  tried  to 
bite  me,  and  kicked  and  threw  her  arms 
around  like  a  windmill,  but  she  wasn't  any 
trouble.  I  dragged  her  into  the  bathroom, 
tied  her  up  with  some  towels,  stuffed  a  wash- 
rag  into  her  face,  and  went  back  to  the  suit- 
cases. 

The  smallest  one  had  a  notebook,  full  of 
tight  masculine  handwriting,  tucked  down 
in  a  compartment  at  one  side.  I  took  one 
look  and  knew  that  here  were  Bennion's 
notes.  I  read  a  couple  of  pages  to  make 
sure  they  were  what  Smoothie  wanted,  and 
then  I  read  a  couple  more,  for  my  own  in- 
formation. What  I  saw  told  me  a  lot  more 
of  the  story  than  I  had  known  before,  and 
my  hat  went  off  to  Bennion.  He  had  nerve, 
walking  the  tightrope  he  had  been  on  for 
months  and  months,  with  the  weight  of  that 
notebook  on  his  shoulders.  It  was  a  wonder 
he  hadn't  turned  into  a  nervous  wreck. 

If  the  plans  in  my  mind  hadn't  jelled  by 
then,  the  notebook  cooked  them  together  in 
a  hurry.  Bennion's  notes  damned  near 
scared  me  to  death,  too,  and  little  beads  of 
cold  sweat  were  popping  out  on  my  fore- 
head as  I  picked  up  the  telephone  and  dialed 
the  special  number  at  the  D.A.'s  office. 

"This  is  Tim  Flynn,"  I  said.  Then  I 
waited  for  the  click.  "This  is  Tim  Flynn, 
and  I'm  in  the  apartment  of  a  girl  named 
Peggy  Nance  .  .  ."  and  I  gave  the  address. 
"Right  across  the  street,  where  I'm  going 
when  I  hang  up,  is  Blackie  Clegg,  as  far  as 
I  can  find  out.  There's  a  lookout  in  the 
black  sedan  parked  in  front  of  the  place. 
There's  also  another  one  that  I  haven't 
spotted.  The  place  is  built  like  a  fort,  and 
full  of  guys  with  guns.  Bennion's  up  there, 
trying  to  peddle  what  he  knows  for  fifty 
grand.  There's  somebody  else,  too,  and 
whoever  it  is  is  having  a  bad  time,  I'm 
afraid.  Get  this  block  stopped  up,  will  ya? 
Get  the  roofs  covered.  I've  still  got  some 
pieces  to  fit  together,  but  they  may  go  off 
like  an  atom  bomb  when  I  shove  them  into 
place.    I'm  going  back.    Good-by." 

That  was  one  of  the  loneliest  good-bys  I 
ever  said. 

When  I  checked  on  Peggy  Nance,  on  my 
way  out,  she  was  still  tied  up  tighter  than  a 
drum.  I  took  the  key  and  locked  the  bath- 
room door  from  the  outside.  The  whole 
job,  from  the  time  1  left  Smoothie  until  I 
got  back,  didn't  take  more  than  twelve 
minutes.  But  it  was  going  to  take  an  hour 
for  all  the  cops  1  expected  to  filter  in  and 
bottle   up   the   block.    1  had  that  long  to 
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stall  and  keep  from  getting  trapped,  or  at 
least  I  had  to  be  able  to  hang  around  that 
long,  and  keep  everybody  else  there  too, 
waiting  for  the — 

It  was  ten  thirty-three  by  my  watch  when 
the  guard  opened  the  door  for  me.  He 
jerked  his  head  toward  the  office,  indicat- 
ing that  I  was  to  enter.  My  hand  was  on 
the  knob  when  1  heard,  through  the  third 
door — the  one  I  had  wondered  about — a 
low  moan  that  hit  me  like  a  dentist's  drill. 
Someone  was  catching  some  kind  of  hell 
in  there.  The  guard  heard  it  too.  and  gave 
me  a  black-toothed  grin.  "Musta  woke  up," 
he  said. 

SMOOTHIE  was  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  smoking  a  cigar.  Bcnnion 
was  slumped  in  a  chair,  sweat  pouring  down 
his  face  and  wilting  his  collar.  Whatever 
fight  he  had  had  was  drained  out  of  him. 

"Did  you  get  it,  Blondy?"  Smoothie 
asked.  The  two  piles  of  hundred-dollar  bills 
were  still  on  the  desk. 

"Yeah."  I  tossed  the  notebook  to  him. 
"This  is  it." 

"Did  the  dame  give  you  any  trouble?" 

"Naw.  Pulled  a  gun  on  me,  but  I  slapped 
it  out  of  her  hand." 

Smoothie  was  interested.  "What  did  you 
do  to  her?" 

"I'll  tell  you  later,  when  Benny  goes. 
Let's  keep  him  guessing.  Is  that  the  book 
you  wanted?   It's  all  there  was." 

He  flipped  through  a  few  pages.  "This  is 
the  book,  all  right,"  he  said.  He  ground  his 
cigar  into  a  tray  on  the  desk.  "You  musta 
been  sitting  up  late  nights,  Bennion,  to  get 
all  this  written  down.  Yes  sir,  you've  got  an 
awful  lot  of  stuff  in  here,  cop — and  most  of 
it's  true."  He  looked  at  me.  "Did  you 
read  this,  Blondy?" 

"I  read  the  first  couple  of  pages,  just 
enough  to  see  that  it  wasn't  a  bundle  of  old 
love  letters.    Then  I  scrammed." 

Smoothie  tossed  the  book  on  the  desk 
and  took  a  step  toward  Bennion.  "You 
got  a  lot  of  guts."  he  said,  ominously,  "walk- 
ing in  here  and  trying  to  pry  fifty  grand  out 
of  me.  What  do  you  think  I  am — a  bone- 
head?  lust  because  I've  got  no  hair  on  my 
skull  right  now  doesn't  say  that  I've  got 
no  brains  in  it  either.  Why,  damn  your 
eyes,  copper,  I  know  just  as  well  as  you 
do  that  Jack  Thumm  died  this  morning! 
And  he  never  so  much  as  opened  his  yap 
before  he  croaked.  That  wheelman  of 
his  hasn't  started  singing,  cither — and  he 
won't!" 

Bennion  raised  his  eyes  and  stared  dully 
at  Smoothie. 

"You  want  to  know  how  I  know'.'" 
Smoothie  demanded.  "It's  my  business  to 
know,  just  to  keep  cheap  grifters  like  you 
from  making  an  ass  out  of  me.  like  you  did 
lor  Thumm  and  Cigar  when  you  were  work- 
ing for  them.  You  may  be  smart  in  some 
w.i\s.  Bennion.  but  you're  awful  damned 
dumb  in  others!  You  were  smart  enough 
to  figure  out  two  plays,  and  you  got  away 
with  one  of  them.  I  guess.  But  you  weren't 
\  ei  J  bright  when  you  tried  to  scare  me.  Not 
when  you  left  this  little  book  across  the 
street,  baby.  You  weren't  very  bright  then. 
Fifty  grand!  I  won't  even  give  you  the  time 
of  day!" 

The  time  of  day  was  ten  forty-seven, 
by  my  watch.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  go. 

"You're  a  rat,  Bennion!"  Smoothie  said, 
his  cruel  eyes  glowing  like  black  beads.  "A 
rat.  1  hate  rats.  Watch  this,  Blondy,  so 
you'll  know  what  happens  to  rats  in  this 
town — just  in  case  you  ever  feel  like  turn 
ing  into  one."  He  towered  above  the  ser- 
geant. "Stand  up,  Bennion!"  The  cop 
cringed,  motionless  in  the  chair.  Smoothie 
grabbed  him  by  the  shoulders  of  his  coat 
and  lifted  him  to  his  feet  with  one  jerk — 
and  Bennion  wasn't  a  small  man.  "You 
wanted  fifty  grand.  This  is  what  you're 
getting,  damn  your  hide!" 

He  threw  his  left  arm  behind  Bennion's 
neck,  then  put  the  palm  of  his  right  hand 
agains't  Bennion's  chin,  and  started  push- 
ing. 

For  a  short  second  some  light  came  back 
to  the  cop.    It  was  too  late.    He  screamed. 
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TO  LIVE  AGAIN 

By  A.  J.  CRONIN 


and  then  I  heard  a  sharp  crack,  and  it  v 
all  over. 

"I  said  I  ought  to  break  your  neel 
Smoothie  whispered.  He  took  his  ha 
away  from  the  limp  chin. 

Bennion,  suddenly  dead,  dropped  ba 
in  the  chair.  The  upper  half  of  his  bo< 
with  the  head  horribly  out  of  line,  slump 
off  to  one  side. 

I  was  traveling  in  mighty  tough  compa 
—all  alone.  .  .  . 

"You're  liable  to  get  in  troub! 
Smoothie,"  I  said.  "Killing  cops  like  th 
Even  if  they're  bums  maybe  they  got  fricn 
on  the  force." 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked.  "Losi 
your  nerve?"  He  counted  off  a  fistful  of  hi 
dred  dollar  bills  from  the  stack  on  the  de^ 
and  pushed  them  toward  me.  "Here's  t 
first  half  of  what  you're  to  get  for  killi 
another.  And  you  better  earn  the  seco 
half,  too." 

I  didn't  need  to  ask  why.  All  I  had  to  I 
was  look  at  Bennion's  body — and  it  was' 
nice  to  look  at. 

"Another?"  I  said.  "I've  been  thinki 
it  was  Bennion  you  wanted  me  to  get." 

"Bennion  you  should  kill  for  free.  H 
dirt."  Smoothie  sat  down  and  lit  a  cij 
rette.  "But  this  other  one  is  a  little  diffi 
ent.  This  other  one  is  even  dangeroi 
Bennion  here  we  can  jam  down  a  sewer  a 
the  next  rain  will  float  him  into  the  river 
and  who  cares?  This  other  cop  we  can't  ev 
find." 

"Then  why  worry  about  the  guy?" 
asked,  trying  to  draw  him  out,  stalling  f 
time,  hoping  the  cops  were  filtering  in. 

"Because  he's  looking  for  Blackie  Clegg 
Smoothie  banged  his  hand  on  the  des 
"And  because  he  might  find  Blackie  befo 
Blackie  finds  him!  Why,  damn  it,  Flyn 
there  are  about  two  thousand  cops  of  d 
ferent  kinds  in  this  city,  and  damned  ne 
all  I'm  interested  in  I  can  find — if  I  want  I 
All  except  this  one — Malone!" 

"Malone?"  And  then  I  shut  up,  before 
said  too  much. 

"Yeah,  Malone.  I  thought  I  had  hii' 
once,  but  not  only  do  the  three  rods  I  sc 
to  get  him  disappear,  but  swish — and  h 
gone  too.  There  ain't  a  soul  in  this  tow 
that  I  can  get  my  hands  on.  who  kno'j 
where  he  is.  Except  maybe  one,  and  in 
little  while  we'll  find  out  about  that." 

Well,  now  1  had  it,  straight  across  tl 
board.     I    had    read    enough    in    Bennioi' 
notebook  to  tell  me  everything  I  wanted 
know,  except  that  I  had  to  be  sure. 

"I've  heard  talk  about  this  Blackie  Cled 
down  around  the  dock,"  I  said.    "Is  he  I 
guy  who's  so  grateful  to  me?" 

Smoothie  laughed.   "What  did  you  heart 

"I  just  heard  the  name  a  couple  of  tim- 1 
and  then  everyone  shuts  up.   I  read  it  in  t 
paper  once,  down  at  the  bar,  and  even  the 
two   pals  of  mine  didn't  want   me  to  s! 
anything  more  about  him." 

"They  were  smart,"  Smoothie  sa. 
"Smarter  than  Bennion." 

THE  door  opened,  and  the  guard  stuf 
his  head  in  and  nodded.   I  looked  at  n 
watch.    It  was  exactly  eleven  o'clock. 

"Okay,  Blondy,"  Smoothie  said.  "Evei 
thing's  set.  Here,  take  your  first  cut."  I 
pushed  at  the  pile  of  money  he  had  peel 
from  the  big  wad,  and  I  picked  it  up  a 
stuck  it  in  my  pocket  without  counting  . 
"I'll  put  the  rest  in  the  hole."  he  said.  I 
swung  the  safe  door  open  and  threw  t 
money  in.  then  slammed  it  shut  and  turn 
the  dial. 

"Let's    see,"    he    continued,    almost 
himself.    "If  we  can't  get  what  we  waij 
maybe    we'll   have   to   use   what    we   ha| 
for   bait."     He   reached    into   a   drawer 
the  desk  and  took  out  something  limp  a| 
black. 

"I  guess  I'd  better  make  like  Blacll 
Clegg  for  a  while,"  Smoothie  said,  puttii 
the  wig  on  his  bald  head. 

And  so  I  was  facc-to-face  with  Blacl 
Clegg,  whom  I  had  seen  kill  two  men,  in  t 
days,  and  who  was  in  line  to  burn  for  tht 
other  murders  that  I  knew  of. 

"My  God,  Smoothie!"  I  said,  and  I  h 
to  talk  to  keep  from  shaking  and  swallo 
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"To  hell  with  a  litter,"  Adams  said,  t 
can  carry  him.  Let's  get  to  the  tunnel  be- 
fore it's  too  late." 

"We'll  get  there,"  Logan  said  again,  and 
went  to  work  on  Richards.  When  he  had 
finished  they  lifted  the  injured  man  on  the 
litter,  improvised  from  the  tarp  and  a  cou- 
ple of  poles,  and  started  off  at  a  half  run. 
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WITHOUT  looking  back  Logan  knew 
the  fire  was  gaining.  Already  smoke 
was  choking  them  and  they  had  to  keep 
slapping  hot  embers  that  were  beginning  to 
burn  holes  in  their  clothes  and  auger  deep 
into  tender  flesh.  Behind  them  they  could 
hear  the  roar  of  the  fire  as  its  snakelike 
prongs  went  slithering  along  the  ground;  it 
climbed  the  long  grass  where  it  broke  over 
the  tips  in  waves,  yellow  and  searing  hot. 
The  going  was  rough  and  Richards  was 
heavy,  but  Logan,  at  the  front  of  the  litter, 
set  the  pace.  Minutes  could  mean  life  or 
death  .  .  . 

It  was  Smitty  who  saw  the  opening  and 
called,  "There  it  is!    Up  on  the  left!" 

For  a  moment  they  stopped  and  stared, 

parched  tongues  licking  poinllessly  at  dry 

lips.    Then  they  started   forward   and  up. 

When  the  wind  swirled  the  smoke  away, 

they  could  see  the  shaft  of  rock;  to  one  side 

the  small  black  mouth  of  the  mine  gaped 

from  a  scattered  mound  of  sand  and  debris 

that  spilled  down  the  sloping  wall. 

Q     They  started  to  crawl  toward  it,  but  the 

■.C^^*s  racing  nearer.    Flames  were  rolling 

•  re'etops  and  clouds  of  smoke  bil- 

M_  The  slope  was  steeper  than 

There  must  be  »-.Mn't  hold  the  litter 
about  the  way  Carting  . 
Ale  is  brewed  to  give  it  such  a  rrld 
flavor.  It's  really  different  from 
other  ale  and  beer  .  .  .  brighter, 
clearer,  and  definitely  better." 


ually  shy  away  from  the  word  'great,'  but 

,'ica's   great  ale'  fits   Carling's    on    every 

I  There's  a  special  brightness  and  charac- 

ivor  in  Carling's  Red  Cap  Ale  that  suits 

\\  down  to  the  ground." 
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stall  and  keep  from  getting  trapped,  or  at 
least  I  had  to  be  able  to  hang  around  that 
long,  and  keep  everybody  else  there  too, 
waiting  for  the — 

It  was  ten  thirty-three  by  my  watch  when 
the  guard  opened  the  door  for  me.  He 
jerked  his  head  toward  the  office,  indicat- 
ing that  I  was  to  enter.  My  hand  was  on 
the  knob  when  I  heard,  through  the  third 
door — the  one  I  had  wondered  about — a 
low  moan  that  hit  me  like  a  dentist's  drill. 
Someone  was  catching  some  kind  of  hell 
in  there.  The  guard  heard  it  too,  and  gave 
me  a  black-toothed  grin.  "Musta  woke  up," 
he  said. 

SMOOTHIE  was  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  smoking  a  cigar.  Bennion 
was  slumped  in  a  chair,  sweat  pouring  down 
his  face  and  wilting  his  collar.  Whatever 
fight  he  had  had  was  drained  out  of  him. 

"Did  you  get  it,  Blondy?"  Smoothie 
asked.  The  two  piles  of  hundred-dollar  bills 
were  still  on  the  desk. 

"Yeah."  I  tossed  the  notebook  to  him. 
"This  is  it." 

"Did  the  dame  give  you  any  trouble?" 

"Naw.  Pulled  a  gun  on  me,  but  I  slapped 
it  out  of  her  hand." 

Smoothie  was  interested.  "What  did  you 
do  to  her?" 

"I'll  tell  you  later,  when  Benny  goes. 
Let's  keep  him  guessing.  Is  that  the  book 
you  wanted?   It's  all  there  was." 

He  flipped  through  a  few  pages.  "This  is 
the  book,  all  right,"  he  said.  He  ground  his 
cigar  into  a  tray  on  the  desk.  "You  musta 
been  sitting  up  late  nights,  Bennion,  to  get 
all  this  written  down.  Yes  sir,  you've  got  an 
awful  lot  of  stuff  in  here,  cop — and  most  of 
it's  true."  He  looked  at  me.  "Did  you 
read  this,  Blondy?" 

"I  read  the  first  couple  of  pages,  just 
enough  to  see  that  it  wasn't  a  bundle  of  old 
love  letters.    Then  1  scrammed." 

Smoothie  tossed  the  book  on  the  desk 
and  took  a  step  toward  Bennion.  "You 
got  a  lot  of  guts."  he  said,  ominously,  "walk- 
ing in  here  and  trying  to  pry  fifty  grand  out 
of  me.  What  do  you  think  I  am — a  bone- 
head?  Just  because  I've  got  no  hair  on  my 
skull  right  now  doesn't  say  that  I've  got 
no  brains  in  it  either.  Why,  damn  your 
eyes,  copper,  I  know  just  as  well  as  you 
do  that  Jack  Thumm  died  this  morning! 
And  he  never  so  much  as  opened  his  yap 
before  he  croaked.  That  wheelman  of 
his  hasn't  started  singing,  either — and  he 
won't!" 

Bennion  raised  his  eyes  and  stared  dully 
at  Smoothie. 

"You  want  to  know  how  I  know?" 
Smoothie  demanded.  "It's  my  business  to 
know,  just  to  keep  cheap  grifters  like  you 
from  making  an  ass  out  of  me,  like  you  did 
for  Thumm  and  Cigar  when  you  were  work 
ing  for  them.  You  may  be  smart  in  some 
ways,  Bennion.  but  you're  awful  damned 
dumb  in  others!  You  were  smart  enough 
to  figure  <nit  two  plays,  and  you  got  away 
with  one  of  them.  I  guess.  But  you  weren't 
very  bright  when  you  tried  to  scare  me.  Not 
when  you  left  this  little  book  across  the 
street,  baby.  You  weren't  very  bright  then. 
Fifty  grand!  I  won't  even  give  you  the  time 
of  day!" 

The  time  of  day  was  ten  forty-seven, 
by  my  watch.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  go. 

"You're  a  rat,  Bennion!"  Smoothie  said, 
his  cruel  eyes  glowing  like  black  beads.  "A 
rat.  I  hate  rats.  Watch  this,  Blondy,  so 
you'll  know  what  happens  to  rats  in  this 
town — just  in  case  you  ever  feel  like  turn 
ing  into  one."  He  towered  above  the  ser- 
geant. "Stand  up,  Bennion!"  The  cop 
cringed;  motionless  in  the  chair.  Smoothie 
grabbed  him  by  the  shoulders  of  his  coat 
and  lifted  him  to  his  feet  with  one  jerk — 
and  Bennion  wasn't  a  small  man.  "You 
wanted  fifty  grand.  This  is  what  you're 
yetting,  damn  your  hide!" 

He  threw  his  left  arm  behind  Bcnnion's 
neck,  then  put  the  palm  of  his  right  hand 
against  Bcnnion's  chin,  and  started  push- 
ing. 

For  a  short  second  some  light  came  back 
to  the  cop.    It  was  too  late.    He  screamed. 
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To  Live  Again  . . . 

is  the  story  of  a  young  man's  efforts  to  prove  the  innocence 
of  his  father,  who  was  convicted  of  a  brutal  murder  and 
condemned  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  behind  the  bleak 
walls  of  Stoneheath  prison  .  .  .  Young  Paul  Engel  sought 
elusive  evidence  out  of  the  past,  searched  in  the  gutters  of 
the  city  and  in  powerful  houses  of  state.  He  encountered  an 
impenetrable  wall  of  secrecy  and  fear — a  powerful  con- 
spiracy of  influential  men  was  shielding  the  real  criminal. 
Every  man's  hand  was  raised  against  him — no  man  seemed 
able,  or  willing,  to  lead  him  to  the  truth.  One  girl  under- 
stood his  need,  and  gave  him  sympathy  and  strength;  but 
his  battle  had  to  be  his  own,  and  his  way  was  long  and 
lonely.  Yet  Paul  fought  on — almost  to  the  point  of  murder, 
almost  to  the  gates  of  death. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  absorbing  story  of  a  man's 
courageous  triumph  over  injustice  will  appear  in  next 
week's  Collier's. 


TO  LIVE  AGAIN 

By  A.  J.  CRONIN 


and  then  I  heard  a  sharp  crack,  and  it  wll 
all  over. 

"I  said  I  ought  to  break  your  necll 
Smoothie  whispered.  He  took  his  bai 
away  from  the  limp  chin. 

Bennion.    suddenly    dead,   dropped    ba! 
in  the  chair.     The  upper  half  of  his  boil 
with  the  head  horribly  out  of  line,  slumpin 
olf  to  one  side. 

I  was  traveling  in  mighty  tough  compai 

all  alone.  .  .  . 

"You're  liable  to  get  in  troubl 
Smoothie,"  I  said.  "Killing  cops  like  thi 
Even  if  they're  bums  maybe  they  got  frieni 
on  the  force." 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked.  "Losii 
your  nerve?"  He  counted  off  a  fistful  of  hu 
tired  dollar  bills  from  the  stack  on  the  des' 
and  pushed  them  toward  me.  "Here's  tl 
lirst  half  of  what  you're  to  get  for  killii 
another.  And  you  better  earn  the  secor 
half,  too." 

I  didn't  need  to  ask  why.  All  I  had  to  i 
was  look  at  Bcnnion's  body — and  it  wasri 
nice  to  look  at. 

"Another?"  I  said.  "I've  been  thinkir 
it  was  Bennion  you  wanted  me  to  get." 

"Bennion  you  should  kill  for  free.  He 
dirt."  Smoothie  sat  down  and  lit  a  cig! 
rette.  "But  this  other  one  is  a  little  diffe 
ent.  This  other  one  is  even  dangeroiil 
Bennion  here  we  can  jam  down  a  sewer  ar| 
the  next  rain  will  float  him  into  the  river-! 
and  who  cares?  This  other  cop  we  can't  evr 
find." 

"Then  why  worry  about  the  guy?"  | 
asked,  trying  to  draw  him  out,  stalling  f( 
time,  hoping  the  cops  were  filtering  in. 

"Because  he's  looking  for  Blackie  Clegg 
Smoothie  banged  his  hand  on  the  desi 
"And  because  he  might  find  Blackie  befoi 
Blackie  finds  him!  Why,  damn  it,  Flyni 
there  are  about  two  thousand  cops  of  di 
ferent  kinds  in  this  city,  and  damned  ne; 
all  I'm  interested  in  I  can  find — if  I  want  t< 
All  except  this  one — Malone!" 

"Malone?"  And  then  I  shut  up,  before 
said  too  much. 

"Yeah,  Malone.  I  thought  I  had  hinli 
once,  but  not  only  do  the  three  rods  I  seij 
to  get  him  disappear,  but  swish — and  he 
gone  too.  There  ain't  a  soul  in  this  tow. 
that  I  can  get  my  hands  on,  who  knov 
where  he  is.  Except  maybe  one,  and  in  I 
little  while  we'll  find  out  about  that." 

Well,  now  I  had  it,  straight  across  trl 
board.  I  had  read  enough  in  Benniont 
notebook  to  tell  me  everything  I  wanted  \\ 
know,  except  that  I  had  to  be  sure. 

"I've  heard  talk  about  this  Blackie  Cleg I 
down  around  the  dock."  I  said.    "Is  he  ti 
guy  who's  so  grateful  to  me?" 

Smoothie  laughed.   "What  did  you  hear' J 

"I  just  heard  the  name  a  couple  of  time] 
and  then  everyone  shuts  up.   I  read  it  in  trl 
paper  once,  down  at  the  bar,  and  even  thoJ 
two   pals  of  mine  didn't   want  me  to  sa 
anything  more  about  him." 

"They  were  smart,"  Smoothie  saiJ 
"Smarter  than  Bennion." 

THE  door  opened,  and  the  guard  stucl 
his  head  in  and  nodded.   I  looked  at  ml 
watch.    It  was  exactly  eleven  o'clock. 

"Okay,  Blondy."  Smoothie  said.   "Ever; 
thing's  set.    Here,  take  your  first  cut."    FJ 
pushed  at  the  pile  of  money  he  had  peek  I 
from  the  big  wad,  and  I  picked  it  up  arl 
stuck  it  in  my  pocket  without  counting  ij 
"I'll  put  the  rest  in  the  hole."  he  said.    Hi 
swung  the  safe  door  open  and  threw  tr 
money  in.  then  slammed  it  shut  and  turne 
the  dial. 

"Let's  see,"  he  continued,  almost  t] 
himself.  "If  we  can't  get  what  we  wanJ 
maybe  we'll  have  to  use  what  we  ha\S 
for  bait."  He  reached  into  a  drawer  (I 
the  desk  and  took  out  something  limp  atii 
black. 

"I    guess    I'd    better    make    like    Black | 
Clegg  for  a  while,"  Smoothie  said,  puttir 
the  wig  on  his  bald  head. 

And  so  I   was  face-to-face  with   Black 
Clegg,  whom  1  had  seen  kill  two  men,  in  te  , 
days,  and  who  was  in  line  to  burn  for  thn 
other  murders  that  I  knew  of. 

"My  God,  Smoothie!"  I  said,  and  I  ha 
to  talk  to  keep  from  shaking  and  swallol 
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"There  must  be  so* 

about  the  way  Carting  . 

Ale  is  brewed  to  give  it  such  a  ri 

flavor.     It's   really   different   from 

other  ale  and  beer  .  .  .  brighter, 

clearer,  and  definitely  better." 


ually  shy  away  from  the  word  'great,'  but 

-ica's   great  ale'  fits   Carling's    on    every 

■  There's  a  special  brightness  and  charac- 

ivor  in  Carling's  Red  Cap  Ale  that  suits 

t  down  to  the  ground." 

GRANTLAND  RICE 

"Dean  of  American  Sportswriters" 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance,  Inc. 


HARRY  J.  MYERS 

Printer,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Why  Tampax  is 

ideal  for  beach 

and  bathing 


It  is  a  marvel 
of  discretion 


It  lias  no  outside 
bulk  whatever 


It  frees  you 
from  ivorry 
in  bath- 
ing suits  wet 
or  dry 


Women  and  girls  galore  are  now  going 
in  swimming  any  time  they  uant  to — 
with  their  sanitary-protection  needs  on 
the  "off  days"  cared  for  very  discreetly 
by  Tampax.  Nobody  can  ever  suspect 
the  situation— not  by  any  chance— with 
Tampax! 

This  modern  Tampax  discards  belts, 
pins,  external  pads  and  all  outside  bulk 
whatever.  It  is  worn  internally  and  ab- 
sorbs internally.  Dainty  applicators  make 
insertion  easy  and  the  hands  need  never 
touch  the  Tampax.  When  in  place  it  is 
invisible.  It  cannot  even  be  felt! 

Without  external  bulk,  there  can  be 
no  bulges  and  edge-lines.  No  chafing. 
No  odor.  Made  entirely  of  cotton,  highly 
absorbent  and  very  compressed,  Tampax 
was  invented  by  a  doctor  for  all-year- 
round  use  by  women.  Millions  of  them 
use  Tampax  every  month. 

Have  Tampax  handy  for 
"next  time."  Sold  at  drug  stores 
and  notion  counters  in  3  ab- 
sorbencies— Regular,  Super, 
Junior.  An  average  month's 
supply  will  slip  into  your  purse. 
Or  get  the  economy  box  which  holds  4 
months'  supply  (average).  Look  for 
Tampax  Vendor  in  restrooms  throughout 
the  United  States.  Tampax  Incorporated, 
Palmer,  Mass. 


NO  BELTS 
NO  PINS 
NO  PADS 
NO  ODOR 


Accepted  for  Advertising 
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TAMPAX  INCORPORATED  C12-80-S 

Palmer,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  in  plain  wrapper  a  trial  package  of 
Tampax  I  enclose  10?  (stamps  or  silver)  to  cover  cost 
of  mailing   Size  is  checked  below. 


(      )  REGULAR 
Name 

(       ) SUPER 

( 

)  JUNIOR 

Address 

titv 

State 

ing,  "don't  tell  me  you're  Blackie  Clegg!" 

"Sure,"  he  said.  "Why  not.  And  now 
you  know,  too,  and  you  oughta  know  what 
to  do  about  it." 

"I  know  what  not  to  do  about  it."  I  al- 
most added  that  I  knew  enough  not  to  write 
it  down  in  a  notebook,  like  Bennion  had 
done,  but  just  in  time  I  remembered  that 
Blackie  Clegg  didn't  know  I  had  gone 
through  the  book. 

Blackie  Clegg — and  he  didn't  even  have 
a  gun  on  him.  1  had  two.  All  I  had  to  do 
was  shoot  him.  I  didn't  even  have  to  kill 
him. 

But  there  was  always  the  chance  of  some- 
thing going  wrong.  The  guard,  who  did 
have  a  gun,  was  behind  me.  The  door  was 
only  half  open,  and  the  guard  could  have 
pulled  it  shut,  for  all  I  knew.  I  had  no  idea 
how  many  other  thugs  were  in  the  building, 
or  how  many  ways  they  could  come  at  me 
if  I  started  shooting. 

If  I  could  hold  out  for  twenty-five  min- 
utes I  wouldn't  have  to  do  it  alone. 

I  don't  remember  all  I  thought  about, 
and  all  I  kept  bottled  up  inside  me,  as 
Smoothie — now  suddenly  Blackie  Clegg 
— came  from  behind  his  desk  and 
started  for  the  door.  I  wondered  how/ 
any  man  could  get  that  brazen  any 
brutal  and  clever.  How  could  h<\ 
turn,  in  a  few  hours,  from  a  bar  . 
tender  to  the  family  man  he  had  been 
in  the  apartment  on  Riverside  Drive, 
and  then  to  a  callously  cruel  brut/ 
who  could  deliberately  break  anothel 
man's  neck?  But  most  of  all  I  won] 
dered,  during  those  few  seconds  whil 
I  was  following  him  out  the  door,  whd 
was  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do. 

There  wasn't  anything  in  the  book  < 
help  solve  a  situation  like  this.  Not 
the  book  I  had  studied,  anyhow.  Ar 
again  I  asked  myself  why  I  had  bi 
come  a  cop  in  the  first  place,  instea 
of  a  truck  driver,  or  a  filling  static 
man,  or  a  clerk  in  a  delicatessen,  c 
United  States  Marine. 

But  hell,  my  old  man  was  a  cor 
when  Mary  and   1  have  some 
hope  they  grow  up  to  be  cops 

The  room  we  entered  hf 
been  built  as  a  stock  roorf 
to  keep  old  files  or  offij 
single  light  hung  down! 
ing.     Blacki 
and  the 
the  anteroom  outside. 


I£,tll      I  I  U  I  IU      UUW   I  I 

lackie  went  in  fii 
:  guard  shut  the 


THERE   were   three  ot 
room.    One  of  them,  w 
gorilla  grown  up  to  six  and 
was  leaning  against  the  fai 
stupidly.    The  other  two  we i. 
someone  who  was  propped  against  trie  sli 
wall,  near  the  far  corner.  I  ccvldn't  see  who 
it  was,  but  1  caught  a  glimp*  t  of  a  pair  of 
legs  and  a  skirt.    The  neai-r  of  the  two 
men  stepped  aside. 

Then  the  bomb  went  o'f  in  my  head! 
The  girl  against  the  wall  was  Mary  Kiernan! 

Yeah.   My  girl. 

There  was  a  hunted  look  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  had  been  crying  and  was  almost  hys- 
terical with  fear.  Whether  she  recognized 
me  or  not  I  didn't  know,  but  she  never  made 
a  break.  1  don't  really  think  she  understood 
that  I  had  come  in  but,  now  that  it's  all 
over,  I  let  her  believe  that  she  did  and  was 
smart  enough  not  to  give  me  away. 

My  hands  dropped  into  my  coat  pocket, 
over  my  two  guns.  The  only  thing  I  had  to 
be  happy  about,  right  then,  was  the  fact 
that  I  did  have  two,  and  that  the  big  one, 
the  .38.  was  in  my  right  hand. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait. 

"Does  she  know  where  Malone  is?" 
Blackie  asked. 

"If  she  does  she  ain't  telling,"  said  the 
man  who  had  turned  around.  "I  ain't  been 
able  to  slap  it  out  of  her."  I  marked  him 
down  as  a  good  candidate  for  a  black- 
rimmed  hole  in  the  head. 

"Did  you  have  any  trouble  getting  her 
here?"  Blackie  asked. 

"None  at  all,  boss,"  the  other  man  said. 
"We  watched  the  boy  deliver  the  telegram, 
and  as  soon  as  he  came  out  she  came  out 


after  him.  She  looked  for  a  cab,  and  there 
we  were.  She  jumped  in,  I  tapped  her  on 
the  head,  and  that's  all  there  was  to  it." 

I  marked  him  down  as  another  candidate. 

"Okay,"  Blackie  said.  He  walked  over  to 
Mary,  his  back  to  me.  "Listen  here,  kid. 
We  don't  want  to  hurt  you  any  more  than 
we  have  to,  but  you're  gonna  tell  us  where 
Freddy  Malone  is — or  else." 

She  focused  her  eyes  on  him,  and  moaned 
a  little.  Blackie  slapped  her  across  the 
face.  It  was  twelve  minutes  after  eleven. 
She  looked  past  him  and  saw  me,  and  knew 
me,  but  I  slowly  shook  my  head. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said. 

"Maybe  she  don't  know,  boss,"  one  of  the 
men  said. 

"The  hell  she  don't,"  Blackie  snorted. 
"Maybe  she  don't  i"iw  where  he  is  right 
now,  but  sh-*  *«  find  him.   That 

much  /  •  girl  friend. 

You'ij  I  Malone, 


kid. 


br 


■ 


""e 


.let 

,m  a 

.  ,d  have 

i  it  went  out 

t,  kid,"  Blackie  said. 
"You're  Maine's  girl,  and  we  know  it. 
Maybe  you  noticed  we  play  rough  here — 
only  we  ain't  done  nothing  yet!" 

The  big  gorilla  sort  of  smiled,  in  a  mean, 
ugly  way. 

"You  get  one  more  chance  to  tell  us 
where  Malone  is.  If  you  tell  us,  okay.  You 
get  up  and  go  home.  If  you  muff  it,  then 
you'll  get  to  go  home  later.  But  between 
now  and  then  something's  gonna  happen  to 
you  that  you  won't  like.  This  guy  over  here" 
— and  Clegg  jerked  his  thumb  toward  the 
gorilla — "likes  to  hurt  people — especially 
little  girls  like  you.  We're  going  to  let  him 
give  you  a  going  over." 

It  was  twenty-three  minutes  after  eleven. 
I  edged  over  to  the  light  switch  by  the  door, 
with  my  back  to  it  so  I  could  work  it  with 
my  shoulder. 

"Now,"  Blackie  said,  "are  you  talking 
or  not?" 

"I  don't  know  where  he  is."  Mary  whis- 
pered. "And  if  I  did  I  wouldn't  tell  you." 

The  men  stepped  back,  leaving  her  alone 
in  the  corner.  "Watch  this,  Flynn,"  Clegg 
said.  "This  is  something  you  don't  see  every 
day.   Okay,  big  boy!" 

The  gorilla  smiled  happily  and  got  ready 
to  go  to  work.  Mary  screamed  and  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands  as  he  started 
toward  her.  He  paused,  rubbing  his  huge, 
dirty  hands  together — and  I  yanked  out  my 
.38  and  shot  him. 


At  the  same  time,  my  shoulder  ja  i 
at  the  light  switch  behind  me,  the  H 
went  into  absolute  darkness,  and  I  hill 
deck,  rolling  away  from  where  I  had 
standing. 

"What  the  hell,  Blondy!"  Clegg  yeU 
"You  gone  nuts  or  something?" 

Sure  1  had.  Shooting  the  gorilla  n> 
turning  off  the  lights  had  seemed  lit  j 
good  idea  at  the  time.  It  was  the  durrJBi 
thing  1  could  have  done — short  of  not  si  it 
ing  him  at  all.  But  if  the  lights  had  iter 
on  I  could  have  covered  three  guys  with  k 
guns  as  long  as  necessary.  Now  I  di' 
know  where  they  were.  But  they  and  Nn 
were  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  I  wait 
the  other.  That  was  a  bad  place  for  a  ol 
us  to  be,  and  it  was  all  my  fault. 

THEN,  somewhere  outside,  very  fairy 
I  heard  two  shots  fired.  Then  there  :, 
a  quick  volley  of  half  a  dozen  or  mt 
That  wasn't  according  to  plan.    All  I  c<| 
figure   was   that   my    boy,   the   driven! 
lothie's — Blackie's — car  had  gotten  * 
s  of  some  of  the  strangers  who  \n 
'  ig  up  the  block  and  had  pullediis 


ien  I  heard  a  crash  at  the  cL 

nstairs,     and     the     guard     ye.t 

ps!"  at  the  top  of  his  voice  ■ 

ned  the  door  of  the  room  whenln 

e.     I  threw  a  shot  at  him  withm 

in  my  left  hand.    "Cops!"  he  yen 

in,  and  disappeared. 

There  was  a  little  light  in  the  roll 

m  the  open  door.     "Well,  I'lw 

ined,"  Clegg  said.    "You  musm 

ilone,  Blondy.    That  hair  of  ym 

>led  me!" 

"That  bald  head  of  yours  fooled  * 
lackie." 

"You  sure  played  me  for  a  sue  3 
didn't  you?"  he  said  bitterly. 

"You  had  me  guessing  for  a  wh'V 

I  said.    "Then  I  read  Bennion's  b<jk 

Let's  get  up  and  get  out  now.    Tlji 

■re  cops  you  hear  downstairs." 

"I'm   not   that   much    of   a    suit 

ondy.    We  got  no  guns,  or  you'ij 

ad  when  we  go  out.     But  weB 

ur  girl.     Here  we  go,  backing  u 

hind  her."    In  the  dim  light  I  c<ili 

.e  the  three  of  them,  one  behindm 

jther,  and  the  one  in  the  front  ca))f 

Mary.     They   were  moving  carefif 

/ays  keeping  her  between  them  and  e 

and  I  couldn't  risk  a  shot. 

"Turn  out  the  lights  outside!"  Blal* 
yelled,  and  then  I  couldn't  see  a  th( 
"Good-by,  sucker — I'll  get  you  yet,"l 
shouted,  and  then  there  was  no  noise  ■ 
cept  the  cops  pounding  at  the  downs!  r 
door  and  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  go  I, 
lying  unconscious  on  the  floor  beside  fc 
I  worked  my  way  slowly  to  the  door  « 
kicked  it  shut.  Then  I  stood  up  and  switcl 
on  the  light.  The  gorilla  had  a  big  ens 
across  the  top  of  his  ugly  head,  but  evide  I] 
it  wasn't  going  to  kill  him.  I  heard  the  do  1 
stairs  door  break  in,  and  as  feet  started  ni 
ing  upstairs  I  opened  the  door  and  step* 
into  the  anteroom.  I  found  another  swli 
and  turned  on  the  light. 

Mary  was  lying  on  the  floor,  under  M 
table.  I  grabbed  her  by  the  arm  and  listed 
to  her  heart. 

"Mary,"  I  whispered.  "Wake  up,  M  t/ 
everything's  all  right." 

And  then  somebody  outside  yelled,  "LA 
out,  we're  coming  in!"  and  1  stepped  to  U 
side  as  he  shot  the  lock  off  the  door  id 
kicked  it  open.  My  hands  were  up,  and<J 
guns  in  my  pocket.  Whoever  had  kicdl 
the  door  open  had  stepped  back  into  i« 
darkness. 

"Come  on  in,"  I  called.  "It's  all  clet' 
Mary  screamed  something,  and  I  I00W 
around  just  in  time  to  see  the  gorilla,  a  jB 
in  his  scalp  and  blood  running  down  fu 
face,  coming  toward  me.  His  big  fist  |« 
coming  toward  me  too.  I  didn't  have  til 
to  duck,  and  I  went  down  with  my  h  d 
spinning  like  a  top.  A  familiar  fif  j 
wheeled  through  the  door  and  shot 
again,  and  then  I  went  to  sleep  for  a  1  ^ 
while. 

(To  be  concluded  next  week) 
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Smoke  Jumper 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  25 


ihe  stream.  Stretching  out  at  intervals  of 

nty  feet  they  began  their  attack,  or  pos- 

y  it  was   their  defense.    With   ax   and 

Uock  they  cut  the  small  trees  and  brush 

\n  the  bank.  With  shovels  they  went  back 

itrip  the  grass  and  duff  down  to  the  bare 

.  leaving  a  line  three  feet  wide.    It  was 

low  job;  yet  it  was  their  only  hope  of 

icking  the  fire  until  help  arrived  .  .  . 

\t  the  head  of  the  line  Logan  paused  to 

e  the  sweat  from  his  eyes.    He  heard 

jhards'  wild  yell. 

iWatch  it,  you  lunkhead!" 

Logan  whirled,  then  started  to  run  toward 

jhards,  who  was  already  kneeling  on  the 

und  and  slashing  at  the  laces  of  his  boot 

h  a  pocketknife.   The  boot,  Logan  saw. 

|  split  from  the  toe  up  into  the  instep  and 

3d  was  bubbling  through  the  cut. 

il  didn't  mean  to  do  it."    Adams'  thick 

I  were  tight  across  his  big  teeth. 

lie  turned  to  Logan.    "I  tossed  my  mat- 

i  to  one  side  and  was  going  to  get  a 

(vel — " 

IHell,  it  was  an  accident,"  Richards  said. 

>rget  it." 

i.ogan  leaned  over  to  finish  unfastening 

iboot.  He  pulled  it  off,  then  removed  the 

pdy  sock.    The  mattock  had  struck  be- 

'en  Richards'  second  and  third  toes  and 

jt  the  foot  as  neatly  as  if  it  had  been  a 

^  board. 

Richards'  eyes  rolled,  his  face  went  white 

leath  its  tan  and  he  tipped  over  in  a  dead 

Looks  pretty  bad,"  Adams  said.  "You 
ik  we  better  take  him  out?" 
Not  yet,"  Logan  said.  "We  got  a  fire  to 
t.  Smitty,  hand  me  the  fust-aid  kit." 
jle  clamped  a  tourniquet  on  Richards' 
|  When  the  bleeding  had  slackened  he 
red  sulfa  powder  into  the  wound,  then 
a  compress  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 

i 

i'll    be    damned,"    Richards    said.     He 

iggled  to  sit  up.    "That's  the  first  time  I 

r  keeled  over." 

iProbably  it's  the  first  time  you've  ever 

n  cut  like  this,"  Logan  said. 

idams  leaned  closer,  fingering  a  roll  of 

lesive  tape.  "Can  I  do  anything?" 

.ogan  shook  his  head.    "Better  get  back 

the  fire  line." 

f dams'  big  face  moved  awkwardly.  "I 
k  we're  wasting  our  time." 
kichards  said,  "I've  seen  them  worse  than 
one.  Give  me  a  stick  and  help  me  up. 
,n  hobble  on  one  leg." 
lut  Logan  would  have  none  of  that, 
s'll  carry  you  where  you  go,"  he  said. 

IHE  hands  on  Logan's  watch  unwound 
t  themselves  and  the  fire  roared  closer.  It 
I  spreading  both  to  the  north  and  south 
|er  than  they  could  build  line,  and  the 
d  was  pushing  the  blaze  at  them  like  a 
;ow  fog.  Gray  ashes  were  sifting  down 
the  heat  rode  the  gusts  of  wind  in 
ked  rolls.  It  dried  the  sweat  in  their 
es  and  reddened  their  faces.  Tears  from 
r  eyes  made  crooked,  muddy  tracks 
tiss  their  cheeks  and  their  breath  was  a 
ier,  rasping  rattle,  but  they  didn't  quit 
I  a  spruce  a  hundred  yards  ahead  and 
Ithe  east  bank  of  the  stream  exploded 
a  rocket  and  flames  enveloped  it  to  the 
ninety  feet  above  the  canyon  floor, 
hat  was  the  blowup.  The  fire  had 
iped  the  river  and  crowned.  In  the  air 
ould  travel  ten.  twenty  times  faster  than 
jd  on  the  ground.  There  was  nothing  to 
but  get  out. 

-ogan  tried  to  recall  the  place  as  he  had 
[i  it  the  preceding  fall  when  he  had  been 
r  hunting.  He  shielded  his  eyes  and  piv- 
i  on  his  heel.  On  both  sides  of  the 
yon  columns  of  smoke  were  spiraling  up- 
d,  then  coming  together,  and  Logan 
ized  the  fire  was  beginning  to  create  its 
i  draft.  In  a  few  minutes  it  would  roar 
nigh  the  canyon  like  a  chimney. 
vVc  aren't  trapped  yet,"  Logan  told  his 
v.    "As  I   remember  it  there's  an  old 
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mine  tunnel  in  the  east  side  of  the  canyon. 
It's  two,  maybe  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
here.  It's  a  couple  hundred  feet  up  the  side 
of  the  wall  and  just  beyond  it  there's  a  shaft 
of  white  rock,  so  we  shouldn't  miss  it. 
We'll  take  our  shovels,  a  tarp  and  our  can- 
teens. We'll  make  out." 

"We  got  to  get  there  first,"  Adams  said. 

"We'll  get  there,"  Logan  replied.  "Some- 
one help  me  with  Richards." 

But  they  found  Richards  slumped  in  a 
heap.  Apparently  he  had  attempted  to  fol- 
low Logan's  directions  and  had  loosened 
the  tourniquet.  That  was  as  far  as  he  got 
before  he  fainted  again. 

That  complicated  things  even  more. 
Still  Logan  didn't  panic. 

"A  couple  of  you  make  a  litter,"  Logan 
said.    "I'll  put  a  new  bandage  on  his  foot." 

"To  hell  with  a  litter,"  Adams  said.  "1 
can  carry  him.  Let's  get  to  the  tunnel  be- 
fore it's  too  late." 

"We'll  get  there,"  Logan  said  again,  and 
went  to  work  on  Richards.  When  he  had 
finished  they  lifted  the  injured  man  on  the 
litter,  improvised  from  the  tarp  and  a  cou- 
ple of  poles,  and  started  off  at  a  half  run. 

WITHOUT  looking  back  Logan  knew 
the  fire  was  gaining.  Already  smoke 
was  choking  them  and  they  had  to  keep 
slapping  hot  embers  that  were  beginning  to 
burn  holes  in  their  clothes  and  auger  deep 
into  tender  flesh.  Behind  them  they  could 
hear  the  roar  of  the  fire  as  its  snakelike 
prongs  went  slithering  along  the  ground;  it 
climbed  the  long  grass  where  it  broke  over 
the  tips  in  waves,  yellow  and  searing  hot. 

The  going  was  rough  and  Richards  was 
heavy,  but  Logan,  at  the  front  of  the  litter, 
set  the  pace.  Minutes  could  mean  life  or 
death  .  .  . 

It  was  Smitty  who  saw  the  opening  and 
called,  "There  it  is!    Up  on  the  left!" 

For  a  moment  they  stopped  and  stared, 
parched  tongues  licking  pointlessly  at  dry 
lips.  Then  they  started  forward  and  up. 
When  the  wind  swirled  the  smoke  away, 
they  could  see  the  shaft  of  rock;  to  one  side 
the  small  black  mouth  of  the  mine  gaped 
from  a  scattered  mound  of  sand  and  debris 
that  spilled  down  the  sloping  wall. 

They  started  to  crawl  toward  it,  but  the 
fire  was  racing  nearer.  Flames  were  rolling 
over  the  tre'etops  and  clouds  of  smoke  bil- 
lowed angrily.  The  slope  was  steeper  than 
it  looked  and  they  couldn't  hold  the  litter 
level. 

"Give  me  a  hand,  someone,"  Logan  said. 
"We'll  make  an  armchair." 

Adams  spat  and  continued  up  the  slope. 
"If  you'd  let  me  carry  him  in  the  first  place 
we  could  have  saved  time,"  he  said. 

"We'd  have  saved  time  if  you'd  helped 
with  the  litter,"  Dowd  said.  His  eyes  were 
dark  with  anger  and  an  old  scar  was  white 
along  the  angle  of  his  jaw  as  he  stepped 
forWard. 

"Put  me  down,"  Richards  said.  "I  can 
crawl." 

"Go  to  hell,"  Logan  said. 

A  burning  brand  fastened  to  the  crown 
of  his  hat  and  burned  its  way  through  and 
into  his  hair  before  he  felt  its  heat  and 
managed  to  free  one  hand  long  enough  to 
knock  it  away. 

Crouching,  crawling,  they  staggered  up- 
ward. It  couldn't  go  on  much  longer.  Heat, 
smoke,  cinders,  that  was  their  world. 

Then  a  few  feet  above  them  Logan  saw 
Smitty  and  Adams.  Smitty  was  tearing  at 
the  small  opening  with  a  shovel,  but  Adams 
was  flat  on  his  face.  They  waited,  exhausted, 
gasping  for  breath  until  Smitty  had  made 
the  opening  large  enough  for  a  man  to  crawl 
through. 

"In  you  go,"  Logan  said. 

"Not  me,"  Adams  said.  "I'm  not  going 
to  bake  like  a  rat  in  an  oven." 

"No  one  will  bake."  Logan  said. 

He  nodded  at  Smitty.  "You  first.  Then 
we'll  pass  Richards  along." 

They  helped  the  injured  man  through  the 
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opening  and  Logan  turned  to  Adams.  He 
was  tall  and  rangy  but  he  looked  slim 
against  Adams'  bulk. 

"We'll  be  all  right,"  Logan  said.  "Now 
get  in." 

They  stood  face  to  face  staring  at  each 
other. 

"You  think  I'm  to  blame  for  the  whole 
thing,"  Adams  said. 

He  was  uphill  from  Logan  and  suddenly 
his  big  hands  came  up,  the  fists  ready  to 
strike,  but  Dowd  flung  an  arm  around 
him. 

"You  damn'  fool!"  he  said.    "Get  in." 

Adams  looked  at  the  two  of  them, 
dropped  to  his  knees  and  crawled  through 
the  opening. 

The  mine  was  black,  the  air  stagnant;  but 
it  was  enough  to  be  inside  where  they  could 
lie  still  and  let  the  torture  in  their  lungs 
slowly  burn  itself  down.  Finally  they  drank 
from  the  canteens  and  let  some  of  the  water 
slosh  over  their  faces.  With  the  aid  of 
matches,  Logan  found  a  pitch  pine  splinter 
and  fashioned  a  crude  torch  which  he  stuck 
in  the  dirt. 

By  the  light  of  the  torch,  he  removed  the 
bandage  from  Richards'  foot.  Up  near  the 
thick  part  the  blood  had  congealed,  but  be- 
tween the  toes  it  still  spurted  in  sharp, 
quick  jets  until  Logan  applied  another  com- 
press. It  was  bad,  Logan  knew  that.  He 
had  seen  other  men  cut  worse,  but  there 
had  always  been  a  doctor  not  too  many 
hours  away.  Now,  hemmed  in  by  fire  as 
they  were,  it  might  be  days  before  they 
could  get  out  or  help  could  come. 

He  finished  the  bandaging  and  crawled  to 
the  opening  of  the  tunnel.  He  could  not  tell 
if  it  was  night  or  day.  Outside,  the  smoke 
was  almost  as  black  as  the  darkness  inside. 
The  only  light  was  the  dull,  red  halo  that 
seemed  to  ring  the  entire  world. 

For  some  reason — Logan  could  not  fig- 
ure why — the  crown  fire  had  followed  them 
almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  then 
miraculously  it  had  jumped  over  and  left 
trees  standing;  the  wind  had  shifted  enough 
to  blow  the  ground  fire  back  over  the  terri- 
tory it  had  already  burned.  They  were  still 
hemmed  in  by  a  menacing  circle.  It  would 
be  worse  than  foolhardy  for  them  to  try  to 
break  through,  even  though  the  mine 
opened  into  an  oasis  entirely  untouched  by 
the  fire.  Looking  out  at  it,  Logan  thought: 
If  it  weren't  for  Richards'  cut  foot,  this 
would  be  just  another  narrow  escape. 

Back  in  the  mine  the  other  four  slept. 
Richards,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood, 
had  been  the  first  to  sink  into  an  exhausted 
slumber,  and  the  others  had  followed,  after 
drawing  lots  for  their  order  of  watch.  Sit- 
ting near  the  opening,  Logan  was  glad  he 
had  drawn  the  first  stretch.  He  did  not  feel 
particularly  sleepy  and  it  gave  him  a  chance 
to  think.  As  leader  of  the  group  it  was  up  to 
him. 

When  his  two  hours  were  up  Logan  crept 
back  into  the  tunnel  and  lighted  a  match. 
Richards  was  sleeping  soundly.  Logan 
awakened  Adams  to  take  the  second  watch 
and,  without  removing  his  boots,  crushed 
his  hat  for  a  pillow  and  lay  down  in  the 
powdery  dust  on  the  mine  floor  and  went  to 
sleep. 

IOGAN  never  knew  what  awakened  him. 
j  He  only  knew  that  he  came  awake  with 
the  feeling  that  he  had  been  asleep  a  long 
time  and  that  something  had  happened. 
He  felt  for  a  match,  struck  it  and  looked 
at  Richards. 

"Adams!    Dowd!    Smitty!"   he   shouted. 

But  he  didn't  wait.    Richards'  loot  lay  in 
a  spreading  pool  of  blood.    He  took  Rich 
ards'  wrist  in  his  fingers  and  felt  for  the 
pulse.    He  had  difficulty  Sliding  it;  it  wa 
faint  and  uncertain. 

"How  did  this  happen?"  Logan  asked. 

Adams  lighted  a  splinter  and  scowled. 
"He  was  all  right  when  I  called  Smitty." 

"My  Lord!"  Smitty's  voice  was  almost  a 
sob.  "He — he  was  all  right  the  last  time  I 
looked.  I  thought  that  was  only  a  few  min- 
utes ago.    1  must  have  gone  to  sleep." 

"I  guess  there  are  others  who  make  mis- 
takes besides  me,"  Adams  said. 

"Of  course  there  are,"  Logan  said.  "We're 


all  in  this  thing  together  and  we'll  get  out  the 
same  way." 

"How?    Dead?"  Adams  asked. 

"No,"  Logan  said. 

He  turned  back  to  Richards.  "There  isn't 
much  we  can  do  but  keep  him  warm  as  best 
we  can  and  see  that  he  doesn't  lose  any 
more  blood.  He's  strong  as  a  horse.  If  we 
could  get  a  doctor  here  with  plasma — " 

"I'll  go,"  Smitty  said.   "I'll  start  now." 

"Not  yet,"  Logan  said.  "In  a  minute  I'm 
going  out  to  look  around.  I  think  I  know 
the  country  better  than  any  of  you.  If 
there's  a  chance  I'll  come  back  and  tell  you, 
then  make  a  break  for  it." 

DAWN  was  an  hour  old  when  Logan 
climbed  the  canyon  wall  to  a  spot 
where  he  could  look  out  and  study  the 
place.  At  first  he  was  not  sure  whether  the 
light  was  caused  by  the  fire  or  the  sun,  but 
when  it  continued  to  climb  through  the 
smoke  in  a  brassy,  yellow  ball,  he  knew. 
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For  a  few  moments  he  stood  there  plan- 
ning his  course.  Except  for  the  oasis  around 
the  mine,  a  black  pall  hung  over  every- 
thing, and  punctuating  it  like  fiery  exclama- 
tion points  were  trees  that  still  blazed;  but 
the  wind  had  dropped. 

In  most  places  the  crown  fire  had  raced 
ahead,  stripping  the  trees  of  their  foliage, 
then  roared  on  to  leave  a  blackened  area 
to  burn  itself  out.  With  luck  a  man  might 
get  through,  but  that  was  the  chance  he 
had  to  take. 

He  was  starting  toward  the  mine  when 
he  heard  a  plane  and  saw  it  skim  through 
the  smoke.  He  yelled  and  waved  his  arms. 
He  tore  off  what  was  left  of  his  shirt  and 
waved  that. 

The  pilot  was  flying  low.  He  had  the 
window  open  and  was  leaning  out.  Logan 
jumped  into  an  open  space  and  began  to 
semaphore  with  his  arms,  bared  in  the  hope 
that  they  were  Still  white  enough  for  the  pi- 
lot to  see. 

"Richards  hurt.  Need  doctor,  blood 
plasma." 

The  pilot  rocked  the  plane  to  show  that 
he  understood;  the  plane  started  to  climb 
and  then  came  racing  back.  He  swooped 
low  and  leaned  out,  pointing  toward  the 
east  and  yelling,  but  his  words  were 
drowned  in  the  snarl  of  the  engine. 

At  first  Logan  didn't  get  it.  Then  a  puff 
of  hot  air  came  out  of  the  east  and  he  knew. 
Dawn  was  bringing  a  fresh  wind.  It  was 
sending   the   flames   back    into   the   burned 


area.  It  would  be  like  an  ammunition  dump 
after  the  first  explosion.  It  was  ripe  for 
more. '  When  the  place  went  this  time  it 
would  really  go. 

Before  Logan  finished  sliding  down  the 
canyon  wall  he  heard  the  fire  coming.  Yes- 
terday he  had  not  been  conscious  of  the 
roar,  but  now  all  of  yesterday's  wind 
seemed  to  have  turned  around  and  was 
coming  back.  And  now  the  trees  exploded 
with  the  whap  of  light  artillery.  Yester- 
day's blaze  had  burned  away  what  little 
moisture  there  had  been  in  the  air.  Here 
and  there,  spots  of  timber,  left  untouched, 
mushroomed  into  flames.  A  thousand  wind- 
devils  sprang  up.  They  spat  flaming 
branches  in  a  wide  circle,  then  sucked  them 
back  into  a  roaring  vortex  of  fire. 

At  the  opening  of  the  mine  Dowd  and 
Smitty  were  waiting. 

"The  fire —  It's  coming  back,"  Logan 
called. 

He  saw  them  start. 

"Adams,"  Dowd  said.  "We'll  have  to  get 
Adams." 

"Where  is  he?"  Logan  asked. 

"He  went  after  grub,"  Smitty  answered. 
"He  said  if  he  could  get  something  for 
Richards  to  eat  it  might  help." 

"Where  did  he  go?"  Logan  asked. 

"Back  to  the  meadow  by  the  pumper.  He 
thought  some  of  the  canned  stuff  might  be 
edible." 

"How  long  has  he  been  gone?"  Logan 
asked. 

"He  left  right  after  you  did,"  Dowd  said. 

Logan  cupped  his  hands  around  his 
mouth  and  called,  "A-a-dams!"  He  called 
twice  and  when  he  did  not  receive  an  an- 
swer he  turned  to  the  other  two. 

"Stay  here,"  he  said.  "No  matter  what 
happens,  stay  here.    I'm  going  after  him." 

ADAMS  found  the  food  easily  enough 
.  and  grinned.  Maybe  this  would  make 
them  forget  some  of  the  other  things.  Sure 
he'd  been  scared.  They  all  had  been  scared, 
lust  because  it  had  been  his  mattock  that 
cut  Richards — and  Logan  trying  to  be  the 
quiet  hero.  Well,  this  would  show  them. 
If  there  were  an  inquiry  and  they  tried  to 
pin  anything  on  him  he'd  damn'  soon  tell 
them  that  it  had  been  Logan  who  had  in- 
sisted on  staying  until  they  were  trapped. 

He  started  picking  up  the  cans.  They  had 
been  burned  beyond  recognition,  but  they 
had  not  broken.  He  got  one  that  splashed 
when  he  shook  it,  and  he  knew  there  was 
liquid  inside.  He  found  a  mattock  whose 
handle  had  been  partly  burned  away  and 
with  the  blade  drove  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the 
can.  A  stream  of  tomato  juice  bubbled  out 
He  tipped  the  can  up  to  his  lips  and  drank. 
It  was  warm,  but  it  was  wet. 

That  was  another  thing.  Logan  had  in- 
sisted on  saving  all  of  the  water  for  Rich- 
ards after  the  first  drink  around.  Logan 
thought  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  Richards. 

Kneeling,  Adams  took  a  small,  flat  can 
that  might  be  either  meat  or  cheese  and 
opened  it.  It  was  meat,  a  trifle  burned 
around  the  edges,  but  he  scooped  it  out  with 
his  fingers  and  ate  it.  There  was  no  use 
waiting  until  he  got  back  to  the  mine  to  eat. 
He  took  another  drink  from  the  tomato  can 
and  wiped  his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his 
hand.  The  hand  was  as  black  as  the  ground, 
but  it  didn't  spoil  his  appetite. 

He  continued  eating,  while  he  gathered 
other  cans.  He  tried  stuffing  them  in  his 
pockets  and  inside  his  shirt,  then  he  saw 
part  of  a  parachute  that  hadn't  completely 
burned.  In  the  center  was  an  undamaged 
piece  of  fabric  as  big  as  a  blanket.  He  took 
his  knife  and  hacked  it  out  and  fashioned  a 
pack  for  the  cans. 

He  was  just  starting  toward  the  mine 
when  he  felt  the  first  sharp  puff  of  wind. 
Around  him  trees  still  smoldered  and  the 
ground  was  warm.  In  the  depressions  live 
embers  glowed  under  the  blackened  debris. 

A  burning  ember  struck  his  ear  and  he 
began  to  run.  Maybe  the  fire  hadn't  trav- 
eled as  far  as  they  had  thought.  He  tripped 
and  fell.  The  cans  spilled  out  of  the  pack 
and  he  had  to  find  them  before  he  went  on. 
He  fell  twice  more,  but  he  had  learned  his 
lesson  and  kept  hold  of  the  pack. 


The  smoke  was  getting  thicker  all 
time.  He  stopped  and  looked  around, 
had  been  veering  too  much  to  the  right. 
wished  the  wind  would  blow  in  anothc; 
rection  and  carry  the  smoke  away, 
eyes  and  lungs  were  sore  and  when  he 
it  felt  as  if  he  were  sucking  hot  sandp; 
into  his  throat. 

Then  he  saw  the  first  flames  coming  ( 
the  canyon  wall.  There  was  a  puff  of 
and  a  ball  of  flame  shot  up  from  a  bun 
tree  and  rode  the  wind  in  a  great  bla: 
arc.  The  fire  was  traveling  with  fea 
speed.  Adams  was  afraid — more  af 
than  he'd  ever  been  in  his  life. 

Racing  down  the  slope,  Logan  could 
the  heat  at  his  back.  At  intervals  he  pat 
and  called.  "A-a-dams!"  With  the  smok 
thick  as  it  was  it  would  be  easy  for  ther 
miss  each  other. 

Logan  knew  he  was  running  into  dan 
that  he  had  already  gone  farther  than 
safe;  but  a  life  was  at  stake — even  if  it 
only  Adams'  life — and  he  forced  hin 
to  stumble  on.  Once  when  he  paused  to 
ten  he  thought  he  heard  his  own  name, 
moved  on  a  few  rods  and  called,  then  wa 
listening.   It  came  from  the  mine. 

"L-o-o-gan!"     He    whirled.     They 
calling  him.   Adams  must  have  returne* 

The  heat  slapped  him  before  he  sta 
to  climb.  In  the  smoke  he  couldn't  see 
mine,  but  at  regular  intervals  he  could  b 
his  name.    "L-o-o-gan!" 

Then  he  heard  Dowd  call,  "A-a-dan 
And  all  at  once  he  knew.  Adams  wa 
back.  Smitty  and  Dowd  had  seen  the 
coming  and  were  afraid  that  Lojjan  I 
lost  along  with  Adams.  They  were  tall 
turns  calling  the  two  names. 

Logan's  heart  choked  up  in  his  thrj 
Somewhere  Adams  was  fighting  the  smi 
and  heat,  just  as  he  was,  but  where — whd 
To  go  back  would  do  no  good.  There 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  keep  runnin 
running — stumbling — falling.  He  had  di 
his  best  and  it  wasn't  enough. 

"Adams,"  Logan  sobbed.  "Keep  com 
man.  Keep  coming." 

Then  Smitty  and  Dowd  reached  him 
were  helping  him  into  the  tunnel. 


Fifty  yards  from  where  Logan  turn 
back,  Adams  knew  he  was  trapped,  t 
had  run  as  far  as  he  could  and  in  the  sm  e 
he  was  lost.  When  he  tried  to  call,  his  v<  e 
was  only  a  hoarse  rattle.  He  flung  away  t 
cans  of  food,  but  kept  the  piece  of  pa- 
chute.    It  was  his  one  remaining  hope. 

He  stumbled  and  crawled  until  the  !  .t 
was  more  than  he  could  stand,  then  turn 
away.  The  ground  felt  cooler  than  the  f 
and  there  was  less  smoke.  He  dropped,  1* 
downward.  He  would  rest  a  minute,  \fl 
until  his  lungs  stopped  hurting,  before fl 
tried  to  run  back  ahead  of  the  fire, 
pulled  the  parachute  over  his  head,  but 
smoke  seeped  in  even  there.  At  first  it 
bitter  and  warm,  then  it  lost  its  taste. 

INSIDE  the  mine  tunnel  Logan  was  h< 
ing  a  canteen  to  Richards'  feverish 
when    Smitty    called    from    the    openi 
"They're  coming!    Help  is  coming!" 

Methodically  Logan  replaced  the  cap 
the  canteen  and  spoke  quietly  to  Richa: 
"Take  it  easy,  fella.    They'll  have  you 
of  here  in  jig  time." 

He  stood  up  slowly  and  walked  to  fl 
entrance.  His  face  was  burned  until  it  s 
stiff  and  his  lungs  ached  with  every  brei . 
It  had  been  hours  since  the  wind  had  tur  J 
the  fire  back  and  it  would  be  more  hes 
before  it  would  burn  completely  out  ;i 
the  mop-up  crews  could  go  home. 

Logan  looked  out  at  the  smoldering  st  ■ 
ble,  the  ugly  puffs  of  flame  still  rising  fi 
it.    It  wasn't  Adams'  fault  about  Richa 
he  kept  telling  himself.    Adams  was  a 
clumsy  clown,  but  he  was  a  smoke  jum 
and  he'd  never  knowingly  hurt  anyone, 
gan   wondered   where   Adams  was   no> 
and  what  he'd  look  like  in  the  black  bi 
brush. 

"Damn  it,"  Logan  said,  passing  his  h 
over  his  eyes.  "Damn  all  forest  fires  a 
way!"  thi 
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Packed  with  value  and  ready  to  prove  it ! 

the  beautifully  new  Plymouth 


powered  with  an  engine  that  has  a  7.0  to  1  compression  ratio,  Plymouth  gives  you  lively  response, 
great  efficiency,  too.  The  higher  the  compression  ratio,  the  greater  the  performance  that  is  squeezed  out 
of  the  fuel.   Plymouth  gives  you  the  highest  compression  ratio  of  "all  three"  leading  low-priced  cars. 


pillowed  with  Super-Cushion  Tires  .  .  . 
springs  synchronized  to  glide  instead 
of  bounce  .  .  .  and  other  comfort-features, 
1  Plymouth  rides  and  handles 
Use  cars  costing  hundreds  of  dollars  more. 


planned  for  low  upkeep! 
Of  the  three  leading  low-priced  cars, 
only  Plymouth  has  bolted-on  rear 
fenders,  which  cost  much  less  to  repair 
or  replace  than  the  welded-on  kind. 


proved  not  on  any  local  course, 
but  under  actual  road  conditions 
— on  a  testing  ground  that  extends 
from  Canada  to  Mexico,  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic! 


protected  by  many  features  including  Safe-Guard 
Hydraulic  Brakes!   With  a  total  of  6  brake  cylinders  as 
compared  to  4  in  the  other  two  leading  low-priced  cars. 
Plymouth  brakes  give  you  better  control.   And  Safety-Rim 
Wheels  hold  the  tire  on  straight  in  case  of  a  blowout. 


Now— more  than  ever— the  car  that  likes  to  be  compared ! 

Yes,  compare!  For  performance,  comfort, 
safety,  style,  convenience,  for  all  features! 
Look  at  the  others,  drive  the  others.  Then 
see  the  beautifully  new  Plymouth — drive 
it,  and  let  the  ride  decide! 


SEE    IT    AT    YOUR     NEARBY    PLYMOUTH    DEALER'S    NOW! 


PLYMOUTH  Division  ol  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION.  Detroit  31.  Michigan 
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P.S.  Use  RONSON  Redskin 'Flints' 

by  h  world's  greatest 

KONSON     lighter  specialists 


No 
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bourbon 
at  any 

price! 


100  PROOF 
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Old  Hickory 
Distilling  Corp. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


#/  May  He  Murder 


1898,  Dr.  Gonzales  served  under  Dr.  Norris 
until  the  latter's  death  in  1935.  After  a  term 
as  Acting  Chief  Medical  Examiner,  he  took 
over  the  top  post  officially  in  1937. 

Dr.  Gonzales  got  the  job,  however,  only 
after  a  stiff  civil  service  examination.  Some 
of  the  requirements  for  the  post  are  in  them- 
selves an  index  as-to  how  high  official  stand- 
ards have  been  raised  since  the  coroner 
days:  a  degree  in  medicine  and  knowledge 
of  surgery,  one  year's  internship  in  a  general 
hospital;  at  least  two  years'  work  in  a  patho- 
logical laboratory;  personal  performance  of 
at  least  150  autopsies;  a  knowledge  of  bacte- 
riology and  toxicology,  to  help  in  the  detec- 
tion of  decay  and  poisons;  a  knowledge  of 
botany  and  entomology,  to  help  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  dust,  plants,  seeds,  fibers  and  insects 
found  in  or  on  the  corpse,  a  knowledge  of 
the  microscopic  plants  and  animals  in  New 
York  waters. 

Only  two  men  could  qualify  for  the  25- 
question  oral  exam:  Dr.  Gonzales,  who 
scored  94.75,  and  Dr.  M.  Edward  Marten, 
who  got  85.42.  Dr.  Marten  is  today  Deputy 
Chief  Medical  Examiner  in  charge  of 
Brooklyn  and  Queens. 

Because  of  its  size,  New  York  has  had  to 
develop  the  most  comprehensive  system  in 
the  country  for  dealing  with  suspicious,  sud- 
den, and  accidental  deaths.  Day  and  night, 
Sundays  and  holidays,  whenever  anyone  in 
the  city  dies  without  a  physician  in  at- 
tendance, the  telephone  at  WOrth  2-3711 
rings. 

It  may  be  a  policeman  or  plain  citizen  re- 
porting murder  or  suicide  or  accident:  the 
warden  of  a  city  prison  reporting  a  death  in 
jail  (Dr.  Gonzales  or  one  of  his  associates 
has  to  look  into  the  matter  before  the  body 
can  be  moved);  it  may  be  a  message  con- 
cerning a  death  on  a  ship  in  port;  it  may 
be  an  undertaker  requesting  release  of  a 
body  for  burial,  or  permission  to  cremate. 
(Dr.  Gonzales'  office  has  to  approve  cre- 
mations, since  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
learn  the  cause  of  death  from  nothing  but 
ashes. ) 

Thorough  as  Sherlock  Holmes 

The  first  step  in  setting  New  York's  med- 
ical-examiner system  into  action  is  the 
jotting  down  by  a  clerk  of  all  essential  in- 
formation reported  over  the  phone.  The 
clerk  promptly  gets  in  touch  with  a  "tour 
man,"  who  speeds  to  the  scene.  There  he 
proceeds  with  an  investigation  worthy  of  a 
Sherlock  Holmes.  He  notes  the  condition 
of  the  furniture:  takes  samples  of  any  food 
or  drink  on  the  premises:  specimens  of  the 
stains  of  blood  or  other  substances;  if  the 
body  was  found  outdoors,  he  examines 
the  condition  of  the  grass  or  earth  on  which 
it  was  found. 

He  takes  voluminous  notes,  questioning 
relatives  and  neighbors;  if  the  case  is  a  mur- 
der, or  suspected  murder,  the  police  wait 
for  him  to  examine  the  hands  of  the  body 
for  fingernail  scrapings  and  other  evidence 
before  they  take  fingerprints. 

Sometimes,  in  addition  to  the  police  pho- 
tographers' pictures,  he  takes  photographs 
himself,  and  makes  sketches  of  the  room, 
showing  the  arrangement  of  furniture,  loca- 
tion of  doors  and  windows,  places  where 
discharged  bullets  or  cartridge  shells  were 
found,  and  indications  of  blood  and  other 
stains. 

If  the  medical  examiner  finds  no  visible 
signs  of  violence,  his  suspicions  are  far 
from  allayed.  He  is  trained  to  suspect  sui- 
cide though  relatives  claim  a  natural  death, 
and  to  sense  murder  when  it  appears  to  be 
suicide.  Experience  has  given  him  a  keen 
eye  for  spotting  bodies  or  weapons  that  have 
been  tampered  with.  After  all,  murderers 
have  been  known  to  hang  the  body  of  a  per- 
son they  have  killed  or  to  turn  on  the  gas 
jets  after  smothering  their  victims. 

In  a  classic  case  a  while  back,  one  medical 
examiner  went  out  to  report  on  what  looked 
like  the  natural  death  of  an  attractive  young 
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woman  in  a  hotel  bed.  There  were  no 
bruises  on  the  body,  and  the  police  were 
about  ready  to  mark  it  routine  when  the 
examiner  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  al 
though  the  woman  was  lying  on  her  back, 
there  was  a  perfect  imprint  of  her  mouth  in 
lipstick  on  the  pillow  under  her  head.  The 
police  picked  up  her  lover,  who  eventually 
confessed  that  they  had  quarreled  and  he 
had  smothered  the  girl  with  her  own  pillow, 
then  replaced  it. 

In  instances  where  some  days  have 
elapsed  before  the  body  is  found,  the  medi- 
cal examiner  does  his  best  to  determine  the 
exact  time  of  death,  checking  to  see  if  the 
deceased  had  received  any  recent  mail,  if 
the  milk  in  the  milk  bottle  is  sweet  or  soured, 
if  the  newspapers  lying  about  are  recent  or 
old. 

Time  of  death  can  be  important;  oc- 
casionally, when  a  married  couple  has 
committed  suicide  together,  the  heirs  are 
interested  in  which  died  first  so  that  the 
order  of  inheritance  can  be  decided.  The 
exactitude  with  which  examiners  go  about 
their  business  has  often  saved  insurance 
companies  and  gained  beneficiaries  a  good 
deal  of  money. 

The  medical  examiner  and  the  police 
co-operate  fully  but  conduct  independent  in- 
vestigations, then  compare  notes.  The  ex- 
aminer is  not  a  prosecutor,  but  an  unbiased 
scientific  investigator;  and  he  sticks  to  his 
findings,  once  sure  of  them,  whatever  the 
police  or  district  attorney  may  think.  His 
work  has  exonerated  people  as  well  as  con- 
victed them. 

Dr.  Gonzales  recalls  the  case  of  a  gang 
of  boys  who  were  fighting  not  long  ago  on  a 
Brooklyn  street.  As  patrolmen  approached, 
one  of  them  ran  a  few  yards  and  dropped 
dead.  Later  a  young  suspect  boasted  to  po- 
lice he  had  shot  the  victim  with  a  "zip"  gun, 
a  homemade  contraption  with  a  wooden 
barrel  and  rubber  bands,  which  fires  real 
bullets.  The  police  were  inclined  to  believe 
him  until  the  examiner  diagnosed  the  fatal 
wound  as  one  made  with  a  knife.  Dr.  Gon- 
zales and  his  assistants  tested  the  "zip"  gun 
and  demonstrated  that  that  particular 
weapon  could  not  have  caused  any  penetra- 
tion of  the  skin.  The  police  rounded  up  the 
rest  of  the  gang,  and  finally  one  of  the 
other  boys  confessed  that  he  had  stabbed 
the  deceased. 

If  there  ever  is  the  slightest  doubt  about 
the  cause  of  death,  the  medical  examiner 


orders  the  body  to  the  morgue  for  an  J 
topsy.  The  average  autopsy  takes  hctwifl 
one-half  hour  to  an  hour,  the  more  coniM 
cated  three  to  four  hours.  Here  is  brouU 
into  full  play  the  scientific  skills  develop! 
over  the  years  by  such  world-famous  assiL. 
ales  of  the  Office  of  (  hief  Medical  F.xal 
iner  as  Dr.  Alexander  O.  Gctiler.  Clip 
roxicologist,  who  knows  as  much  ab<Q 
poisons  and  the  chemical  contents  of  the  li- 
man  organs  as  any  man  in  the  world;  ■ 
Alexander  S.  Wiener,  whose  research  i 
blood  groups  has  led  to  the  discovery  of 'A 
different  kinds  of  human  blood;  and  I 
Charles  Umbergcr.  one  of  the  foremost  1 
pcrts  in  the  use  of  the  spectrograph,  the  ■ 
tremely  sensitive  optical  instrument  used^ 
identify  a  suspicious  substance  by  means! 
the  invisible  light  that  it  radiates. 

Must  Be  Ready  to  Testify 

The  autopsy  is  performed  as  promrjj 
as  possible,  preferably  by  the  medical  I 
amincr  who  first  saw  the  body,  with  J 
other  examiner  as  witness  so  that  at  lei 
one  of  them  will  be  available  to  testify! 
court,  if  necessary.  Sometimes  an  autoa 
clearly  proves  that  a  suspected  homicl 
was  a  natural  death,  or  vice  versa. 

Dr.    Gonzales    recalls    working    on    I 
charred  remains  of  a  man  who  was  bc!ie\| 
to  have  fallen  into  a  fire  in  a   Harlem 
during  a  drunken  stupor.    By  X-raying 
bones,  he  was  able  to  tell  that  the  dead  it 
was  about  twenty-five  years  old:  strands 
hair   revealed  that  he  was  a   Negro.    1 
bones  also  showed  marks   from  a  saw  | 
knife,  and  there  were  no  traces  of  cart 
monoxide   in   the   blood,  proving  that 
man  had  not  burned  to  death.   Furthermo 
a  little  piece  of  burlap  found  among  the 
mains  indicated  that  a  sack  had  been  u> 
to  move  them.    Putting  together  fragme 
of  the  skull.  Dr.  Gonzales  also  found  di 
nite  signs  of  a  fracture.   Several  buck  tei 
were  also  found. 

A  couple  of  weeks  later  a  woman  turr 
up  at  the  Missing  Persons  Bureau  looki 
for  her  brother.  She  was  shown  the  te< 
and  recognized  them.  Working  on  inforn 
tion  she  gave  them,  police  finally  fou 
that  the  dead  man  had  been  last  seen  all 
in  the  company  of  a  street-corner  preach 
and  that  they  had  been  heard  quarreli 
furiously.  In  the  flooring  under  the  prea^ 
er's  kitchen  sink,  police  found  a  lead  pi| 
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iewhere  in  the  apartment  a  hacksaw,  and 
n  the  deceased's  clothes.  Blood  specialists 
I  the  morgue  matched  the  victim's  blood 
>up  with  a  dried  smear  discovered  in  the 
pect's  carpet.  The  preacher  then  con- 
sed  that  he  had  killed  his  young  friend, 
membered  the  body,  stuffed  it  into  a 
•lap  sack,  and  burned  it  in  the  Harlem 

Whenever  the  medical  examiner  finds 
ices  of  poison,  or  suspicion  of  it,  at  an  au 
sy,  he  turns  the  brain,  liver,  kidneys, 
mach,  lungs,  bones,  blood  and  urine 
:r  to  the  chemical  laboratories.  There 
cialists  have  elaborate  apparatus  for 
:ing  for  alcohol,  food,  poisons;  for  typing 
od,  and  tracing  lead  and  other  sub- 
aces;  infra-red  and  ultra-violet  spectro- 
)tometers  to  test  the  synthetic  drugs 
ich  sometimes  poison  people. 
3r.  Gonzales  recalls  a  now  famous  case 
which  the  use  of  the  spectrograph  and  a 
)wledge  of  botany — tools  with  which  the 
irage  coroner  in  the  United  States  is  not 
lipped — broke  what  seemed  a  perfect 
>i.  A  Puerto  Rican  named  Ahnendova, 
■anged  from  his  wife,  was  fond  of  visiting 
le-a-dance  halls.  One  night  his  wife's 
iy  was  found  by  the  police  on  a  grassy 

in  Central  Park.  The  autopsy  showed 
inite  signs  of  death  by  strangulation.  The 
ice  picked  up  Almendova,  who  swore  he 
In't  been  to  Central  Park  in  years  and,  in 
lition,  produced  seven  girls  who  testified 
had  danced  with  them  the  night  of  the 
rder. 
n  searching  Almendova's  clothing,  po- 

found  grass  seeds  and  dirt  in  the  cuffs 
his  trousers.  They  brought  these  speci- 
ns  to  Dr.  Gonzales.  Under  the  spectro- 
ph  the  seeds  and  the  dirt  proved  similar 
those  on  the  hill  in  Central  Park  where 
s.  Almendova's  body  was  found.  Dr. 
nzales  called  in  a  botany  specialist  from 
y  College,  who  identified  the  grass  seeds 
a  rare  species  which  happened  to  grow 
where  else  in  the  City  of  New  York  than 
that  particular  Central  Park  hill.  Almen- 
'a  was  convicted  and  sent  to  the  electric 
;ir  despite  the  testimony  of  his  girl 
:nds. 

Through  their  long  and  varied  experi- 
e,  the  medical  examiners  have  come  to 
le  interesting  general  conclusions  about 
trend  of  death  in  the  big  city.  Take  sui- 
ps,  for  example. 

n  New  York,  they  usually  prefer  gas, 
tough  many  of  them  shoot  themselves  in 

right  temple.  Women  prefer  gas  or 
:ping  pills  to  shooting  or  hanging. 

Three  Peculiar  Suicides 

There  are,  of  course,  the  eccentric  excep- 
ts. Dr.  Gonzales  and  his  assistants  are 
I  talking  about  the  two-gun  Chinese  who, 
he  presence  of  witnesses,  fired  one  pistol 
■  his  head  and  another  into  his  chest  at 

same  instant;  about  the  man  who,  in  his 
pondency,  pulled  a  freight  elevator  down 
top  of  his  own  head;  and  about  another 
3  tried  first  to  stab  himself  in  the  head, 
n  to  cut  his  throat,  and  finally,  when 
se  two  attempts  did  not  quite  do  the 
k,  hanged  himself  on  the  gas  fixture, 
ke  the  pipe — and  died  of  gas  poisoning, 
"he  Office  of  Chief  Medical  Examiner 
5  no  claim  to  omniscience,  and  some- 
es  it  regretfully  closes  its  books  on  a 
e  without  coming  to  a  determination  of 

cause  of  death.  Dr.  Gonzales  himself 
rked  on  one  such  case  which  he  re- 
ds as  probably  the  weirdest  in  his  long 
eer. 

n  1925  he  was  called  to  a  sordid  rooming 
ise  on  East  Thirty-third  Street,  where  a 
n  lay  dead  with  a  gas  tube  in  his  mouth 
I  a  bullet  hole  through  his  right  temple. 
e  bullet  had  gone  right  through  the  pillow 
the  bed  where  the  man  lay.  A  revolver 
I  empty  cartridge  shell  were  in  a  bureau 
wer  ten  feet  away.  There  was  no  smell 
gas  in  the  room,  but  the  body  itself 
i  full  of  carbon  monoxide.  A  woman's 
en  cloche  hat  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
>r. 

Respite  these  circumstances  indicating 
sibility  of  homicide,  Dr.  Gonzales  be- 
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lieves  that  the  man  actually  did  commit  sui- 
cide by  using  the  revolver  and  the  gas  tube 
for  good  measure,  that  someone  came  in 
after  hearing  the  shot — possibly  the  woman 
in  the  green  hat — turned  off  the  gas,  exam- 
ined the  revolver,  threw  it  and  the  exploded 
cartridge  into  the  bureau  drawer,  and  fled 
to  avoid  getting  involved. 

Dr.  Gonzales  personally  used  to  do  about 
one  autopsy  a  day  year  in  and  year  out.  but 
he  has  had  to  cut  down  lately  because  of  the 
volume  of  administrative  work  connected 
with  New  York's  annual  toll  of  suspicious 
deaths.  If  it  is  murder  or  suicide,  he  or  one 
of  his  three  deputies  takes  over;  they  also 
like  to  do  the  autopsy  on  any  case  likely  to 
land  in  court. 

The  Chief  himself  is,  however,  always  on 
call  Monday  nights,  and  he  customarily 
stays  on  duty  New  Year's  Eve,  one  of  the 
busiest  nights  for  death,  so  that  the  other 
men  can  go  off  and  celebrate. 

Murder  Museum  at  the  Morgue 

He  usually  spends  his  mornings  at  the 
morgue,  generally  checking  in  with  the 
laconic  question  "How  many  today?"  The 
morgue,  complete  with  a  museum  full  of 
such  grisly  mementos  of  past  murders,  as 
ice  picks,  hypodermic  needles  and  scissors, 
is  now  located  in  a  cramped,  ancient,  six- 
story  red  brick  building;  but  New  York  City 
has  plans  to  build  a  modern  headquarters, 
with  up-to-date  toxicological,  histological, 
bacteriological  and  serological  labs,  lecture 
rooms  for  students  of  forensic  medicine, 
modern  autopsy  rooms  and  refrigerators  for 
120  bodies. 

Afternoons  Dr.  Gonzales  usually  spends 
at  his  downtown  office,  attending  to  paper 
work.  Often  he  is  in  court  testifying.  In  his 
spare  time  he  is  Professor  of  Forensic  Med- 
icine at  New  York  University;  he  also  gives 
lectures  to  detectives  at  the  New  York  Po- 
lice Academy  on  what  to  do  and  what  not 
to  do  until  the  medical  examiner  arrives  and 
on  the  medical  indications  of  crime,  using 
lantern  slides  culled  from  the  morgue's  col- 
lection of  over  2,000.  Along  with  two  of 
his  deputies,  Dr.  Morgan  Vance  and  Dr. 
Milton  Helpern,  Dr.  Gonzales  is  the  au- 
thor of  Legal  Medicine  and  Toxicology,  a 
700-page  tome  with  intensely  physical  il- 
lustrations, which  is  not  to  be  recommended 
to  hostesses  as  bedside  reading  for  the  week- 
end guest.  It  deals  with  every  medical  and 
legal  problem  the  medical  examiners  have 
yet  encountered. 

Dr.  Gonzales  appreciates  the  fact  that 
smaller  communities  in  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  the  expensive  equipment 
available  to  him,  nor  can  they  get  the 
trained  personnel  necessary  for  a  medical 
examiner  system  as  complete  as  New 
York's;  but  he  thinks  adequate  regional  sys- 
tems could  be  established,  with  the  lab 
work  done  in  universities  and  hospitals  in 
each  area.  Until  some  such  arrangement  is 
devised,  causes  of  suspicious  deaths  will  be 
inadequately  diagnosed  every  day  through- 
out the  country  for  lack  of  experts  and 
equipment.  This  means,  literally,  that  men 
and  women  will  be  getting  away  with  mur- 
der. 

Dr.  Gonzales  himself  accepts  death  as  all 
in  the  day's  work.  He  hasn't  taken  a  vaca 
tion  in  ten  years,  and  must  get  the  mayor's 
permission  to  leave  town  even  for  a  day.  In 
his  quiet  four-and-a-half  room  apartment  on 
Washington  Heights  he  relaxes  by  watching 
prize  fights  and  baseball  games  on  televi- 
sion. His  great  hobby  is  photography,  but 
out  of  the  line  of  duty  he  refuses  to  snap  the 
human  form,  preferring  moonlight  scenes 
and  sunsets. 

He  is  also  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Mystery  Writers  of  America,  and  occasion- 
ally attends  their  parties,  where  he  is  beset 
by  whodunit  authors  anxious  to  get  his  ad- 
vice on  the  best  ways  and  means  to  kill  off 
fictional  characters.  Dr.  Gonzales  himself 
hasn't  bothered  to  read  a  mystery  story 
since  1918.  He  waves  his  hand  around  the 
green-walled  office  in  the  Health  Depart- 
ment building  at  125  Worth  Street,  and  ex- 
plains simply;  "I  get  enough  of  that  sort  of 
thing  right  here  every  day."  the  end 
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gun,  and  the  possession  of  it.  were  never 
out  of  his  mind.  He  took  pleasure  in  walk; 
ing  past  the  cop  on  the  beat  with  a  clever 
semblance  of  innocence.  He  laughed  to 
hear  his  teachers  placing  such  foolish  im- 
portance on  long  division  and  the  Norman 
invasion  of  England  in  1066.  The  gun  was 
everything.  The  gun  lured  him,  but  he  re- 
sisted its  call  to  come  alone.  For  a  while. 

It  was  soon  not  enough  that  the  three  of 
them  spent  the  latter  part  of  every  after- 
noon down  in  the  court,  staring  and  mar- 
veling at  the  gun. 

"Let's  get  the  gun,"  he  would  say,  over 
and  over,  after  school;  but  the  others  had 
lost  most  of  their  interest,  the  others  wanted 
to  play  baseball  or  throw  pebbles  in  the 
reservoir.  "Aw,"  Pinky  would  say,  his  small 
body  dancing  with  impatience.  "You're  a 
nut  on  that  gun.    Leave  it  alone  for  once." 

Nobody  guessed  what  was  the  matter 
with  him.  His  mother,  worried  by  his  wide- 
eyed  preoccupation,  took  him  to  the  doctor 
for  a  checkup  and  the  doctor  said  his  health 
was  all  right.  But  it  was  as  though  he  were 
living  in  another  world,  a  world  which 
ought  to  be  made  to  kneel  and  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  the  gun. 

And  so  he  forgot  his  oath  and  crept  down 
in  secret  to  feel  it,  to  fondle  it,  to  admire  it. 
He  just  wanted  to  look.  He  would  unwrap 
the  handkerchief  carefully,  lay  the  gun  on 
the  ground  and  squat  down  and  gaze  at  it 
until  he  had  memorized  its  every  line,  its 
every  scratch,  the  way  the  filtering  light 
caught  its  planes  and  threw  them  back,  the 
way  the  sights  were  so  clean  and  true.  And 
when  he  had  it  clenched  in  his  hand,  he  was 
almost  crazed  with  the  delight  of  his  added 
strength.  If  only  someone  could  see  him 
with  the  gun  in  his  hand,  if  only  he  could 
frighten  someone,  save  someone's  life. 

But  it  might  be  loaded.  The  idea  that  it 
might  possibly  be  loaded  became  his  next 
obsession.  If  it  were  loaded,  and  he  could 
shoot  a  bullet — into  the  earth. 

He  had  to  try  it,  finally.  The  temptation 
was  too  great. 

HE  HAD  crept  downstairs  this  Saturday 
morning,  avoiding  the  elevator,  flat- 
tening himself  in  an  alcove  when  he  heard 
a  step  in  the  hall.  He  gained  the  cellar  door, 
noting  that  the  janitor  was  not  down  there, 
for  the  blue  light  above  the  door  was  out. 

He  could  feel  his  heart  beating  against 
his  shirt  and  his  armpits  were  wet,  and  that 
was  the  way  a  great  adventurer  ought  to 
feel  in  the  moment  before  danger.  That  was 
not  fear:  it  was  the  excitement,  heady  and 
wonderful,  of  the  spy  creeping  through  the 
lines.  He  padded  down  the  long  dusty  stone 
corridor;  the  furnace  room  was  a  torture 
chamber,  the  place  where  tenants  stored 
their  unused  ghostly  furniture,  a  dungeon. 

He  gained  the  narrow  window,  squeezed 
himself  through,  abandoned  caution  and 
ran  toward  the  hiding  place.  Supposing 
il  w.is  gone!  Supposing  someone  had  stolen 
it!  There  was  always  this  terrified  thrill  be- 
fore he  pushed  the  bricks  aside  and  saw  it 
there,  safe  and  unviolated,  as  it  was  this 
morning.  When  he  had  unwrapped  it  and 
had  it  in  his  hand,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  he  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

He  lowered  the  gun  and  pointed  it  to  the 
ground.  Why  had  he  never  done  this  be- 
fore? How  had  he  kept  himself  from 
achieving  this  ultimate  in  exploration?  Ter- 
rified, he  unconsciously  closed  his  eyes  as 
he  tensed  his  trigger  finger  and  forgot  to 
squeeze  his  whole  hand,  as  his  reading  had 
taught  him,  so  that  he  pulled  back  jerkily. 

But  nothing  happened. 

The  first  wave  of  disappointment  passed 
when  he  realized  that  the  gun  had  now  been 
tested  and  was  not  loaded.  Brent  had  never 
let  them  pull  the  trigger,  maintaining  that 
Pinky  was  right;  the  noise  of  the  shot,  if  it 
was  loaded,  would  give  away  their  hiding 
place.  Brent  had  not  dared.  And  Pinky  was 
afraid  of  his  own  shadow.  But  he,  Peter, 
had  dared. 
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It  was  perfectly  safe  to  carry  it  around, 
now.  With  this  gun,  nobody  could  ever 
touch  him.  For  he  would  be  carrying  fear, 
and  they  would  have  to  admire  him,  they 
would  feel  the  fear  he  carried,  though  they 
would  not  know  unless  the  time  came  for 
action.  He  would  take  it  to  the  park  and 
walk  among  them,  a  man  set  apart. 

There  was  an  inner,  deep  pocket  in  his 
leather  jacket.  The  gun  made  a  secret,  com- 
pelling weight  in  there.  He  buttoned  the 
jacket  tightly  up  to  his  neck,  climbed  back 
into  the  cellar,  walked  up  the  steps  and  ran 
outside,  felt  the  sun  on  his  back  and  raced 
to  the  park.  As  he  ran,  he  felt  the  gun  jig- 
gling. The  gun.  His  gun.  He  would  not 
take  it  out.  He  would  not  point  it  at  any- 
body. It  was  enough  that  it  was  there,  over 
his  heart.     It  was  dangerous  enough.     But 


'How  did  you  like  the  way  I  told 
that    story    you    were    telling?" 
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if  anybody  should  get  tough  with  him —  He 
slowed    down    and    walked    more    quietly. 

They  were  all  clustered  around  Brent, 
where  he  and  another  guy  were  dummy- 
ing up  to  see  which  team  would  go  to  bat 
first. 

"Hurry  up,  Pete!"  Pinky  yelled  in  his 
high  voice.  "You're  pitching  this  morning!" 

"I'm  not  playing,"  Peter  said,  adding 
loftily,  "Don't  feel  like  it." 

Imagine  a  triggerman  playing  a  kid  game 
of  baseball.  Imagine  how  the  game  would 
break  up  if  they  knew  what  he  had.  Brent 
laid  the  bat  on  the  ground  and  came  to- 
ward him.  Brent  was  smart,  too  smart. 
Brent  would  know  that  Peter  never  missed 
his  turn  to  pitch,  and  he'd  suspect  some- 
thing.  Peter  thought  for  a  minute  of  join- 
ing the  game  just  to  pull  the  wool  over 
Brent's  eyes,  but  his  hands  were  shaking 
and  he  knew  he  couldn't  concentrate. 

The  light  seemed  too  bright.  The  or- 
dinary noises  of  the  park  separated  them- 
selves so  that  he  could  judge  what  each  one 
was:  a  baby  crying,  a  nurse  chattering,  a 
bird's  wing  flapping.  His  chest  seemed  too 
full— of  something.  He  felt  as  though  he 
wanted  to  run,  to  spin  around,  to  shout,  to 
dance.  His  feet  would  not  stay  rooted  to 
the  ground. 

Brent  said,  quietly,  "What's  that  you've 
got  under  your  coat?  Let's  see  it,  Pete." 

There  was  menace  in  his  tone,  a  com- 
mand that  was  unbearable.  Brent  thought 
he  was  the  strong  one,  but  he  was  not.  He, 
Peter,  would  do  the  commanding  here. 

Brent  took  another  step  toward  him.  And 
suddenly  the  world  fell  to  pieces  and  there 
he  was.  standing  before  Brent  with  the  gun 
pointing  at  Brent's  chest.  Before  he  remem- 


bered that  he  must  shoot  at  the  leg 
was  a  noise,  louder  than  any  noise  he 
ever  heard,  and  there  was  a  silence  (U 
plete,  unearthly,  the  same  silence  thatt 
been  in  him  ever  since.  It  was  a  silo 
that  ripped,  tore,  shredded,  bit,  amh 
looked  at  them  all  but  no  one  would  b  a; 
the  silence.  With  surprise,  he  saw  ia 
Brent  had  fallen  to  the  ground — but  he  a 
only  playing,  for  his  hand  twitched. 

And  the  shining  gun  in  Peter's  palm  n 
a  small  curl  of  smoke  into  the  air.  .  . 

PETER'S  father  broke  the  silence  o,fe 
room.  "For  God's  sake,"  he  said,  an  li 
voice  was  loud  and  uncontrolled,  "the'o 
can't  take  it  any  more.   Don't  make  hir  - 

The  detective  opened  his  mouth  tea 
something,  but  a  deep,  rumbling  voiciii 
the  corner  interrupted  him.  The  ■>« 
wasn't  talking  to  him  or  to  anyone  in  ji 
group,  but  it  was  telling  somebody  si|k 
thing  and  at  once  the  whole  room  listtjjc 

Peter  saw  that  the  rumbling  voicew 
longed  to  another  cop,  who  had  pusheiti 
cap  back  on  his  head  and  was  speakiijt 
the  man  behind  the  desk.  The  cop  ha<kj 
patently  just  come  in  the  door,  for  he  en 
look  their  way  and  didn't  seem  aware  u 
they  were  there. 

"Funny  thing,"  he  was  saying.  "W.t 
been  going  on  here,  anyway?  Thert 
skinny  kid  outside,  crying  his  eyes  out.  ft 
he's  been  there  all  afternoon.  Says  his  J 
been  killed  and  when  the  killer  comes  u 
he's  going  to  beat  him  up."  The  p 
chuckled.  "He  looks  mad  enough  to  dj 
too.  Runty  little  fella,  looks  to  be  al 
nine  or  so.  What's  the  pitch,  Chief?" 

The  man  behind  the  desk  whisps 
something;  the  cop  quickly  turned  his  a 
Peter's  way,  and  joined  the  silence,  fn 
now  the  silence  was  not  so  bad.  Now,  ^s 
of  the  vaultlike  quiet  went  away  u 
Peter's  insides  and  he  looked  at  the  do 
live  and  waited  for  the  word  of  releasi 

"Never  mind,  son,"  his  father  said  ki  1; 
"We'll  take  you  out  the  back  way." 

But  when  the  detective  said  they  si 
through,  that  he  could  go  home  witlh 
parents,  Peter  took  his  cap  and  led  si 
both  to  the  front  door,  the  door  thr>g 
which  he  had  come  in  and  in  front  of  \vx 
Pinky  was  waiting. 

Pinky  was  going  to  beat  him  up.  F.l 
was  his  friend.  Pinky  knew  what  was  ib 
It  was  very  important  that  Peter  shoulu. 
beaten  up,  and  he  hoped  that  Pinky  w,ii 
do  a  good  job  on  him,  even  though  he[« 
a  skinny  little  guy,  with  not  much  stre,ijt 
in  him.  If  Pinky  could  beat  him  up  rli 
the  silence  might  go  away  altogether.  . 

Very  straight,  and  making  himself  a 
but  not  so  tall  as  to  discourage  Pinky,  I  te 
walked  down  the  steps  and  faced  his  fr  I 
Pinky 's  face  was  dirty  and  streaked,  w:r 
he  had  rubbed  at  himself  when  he  wasrj 
ing.  His  fists  were  knotted  at  his  sides  d 
his  eyes  were  blazing.  Now,  thought  Pei 
he'll  sock  me.  He  waited  patiently  foili 
blow,  all  the  time  standing  there  and  lok 
ing  at  Pinky,  wanting  those  small  fis  t 
batter  at  him. 

But  as  the  two  friends  stared  at  xl 
other,  Pinky's  face  changed.  His  fists  u 
clenched  and  his  small  arms  dropped,  li 
mouth  opened  just  a  trifle  and  Peter  sav 
the  blaze  go  out  of  his  eyes,  to  be  repl* 
by  something  else.  Pinky's  body  seemt;  ti 
shrink  slightly. 

Peter  took  a  step  toward  Pinky,    jo 
could  not  ask  your  friend  to  hit  you. 
friend  should  know,  without  being  to!< 
was  only  right.    What  was  the  matter 
his  friend? 

Pinky  stepped  back.  He  gave  a  loud 
and  then  he  turned  and  ran.  Peter  r 
him  whimpering  as  he  rounded  the  co 

He  felt  his  father's  hand  on  his  shot 
"It's  all  right,  son,"  "his  father  said, 
didn't  hit  you,  did  he?" 

And  Peter,  between  the  two  of  t 
walked  slowly  toward  home.  th: 
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Kind  of  Woman 
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ceep  the  credit  managers  off  your  neck — I 
Jon't  know."  He  laughed,  not  very  con- 
vincingly. They  were  standing  in  front  of 
he  office  building,  and  the  summer  sun  was 
Warm  between  his  shoulder  blades.  "There 
\re  lights  in  your  hair,"  he  said  irrelevantly, 
md  he  noticed  suddenly  how  tall  she  was. 
lust  an  inch  or  two  shorter  than  he.  He'd 
lever  liked  tall  girls  before. 
1  "I  washed  it  last  night,"  she  said.  She 
ooked  at  her  watch.  "I've  got  to  get  back," 
';he  said.  He  let  go  of  her  hand,  and  they 
vent  in. 

THAT  night  at  the  hospital  he  told  Bets 
about  the  lunch  at  Pirandello's.  She  was 
;itting  up  in  bed  looking  very  pink  and 
Sretty  in  the  bed  jacket  he'd  given  her  for 
Christmas.  "Who  all  was  there?"  she  asked 
lim,  and  he  told  her. 

"Maria's  the   newest  associate,"   he  ex- 
plained casually  in  answer  to  her  question. 
'She's  been  with  us  for  some  time  now." 
1    "Nice?" 

"She  seems  very  nice,"  he  said,  and 
"'hanged  the  subject. 

'  It  had  begun  as  innocently  as  that,  and 
ifterward  it  was  always  hard  to  remember 
(it  precisely  what  moment  it  had  changed. 

The  night  before  Bets  was  to  come  home, 
vlaria  and  Joe  both  had  to  work  late,  and 
uining  off  the  lights  at  half  past  six,  Joe 
aid,  "I'd  buy  you  a  hamburger,  but  I'm  late 
or  the  hospital." 

"Aren't  you  going  to  eat?" 

"Sure,  later,"  he  said. 

"Oh,"  she  said.  They  were  in  the  ele- 
vator then. 

"You  wouldn't  want  to  wait  until  nine 
>'clock,"  Joe  said,  not  really  asking  her, 
ilthough — thinking  about  it  later  that  night 
!— he  knew  he  had  asked  her  with  his  eyes. 

'I  could  look  around  in  the  stores  for  a 
Vhile,"  Maria  said.  "I  often  don't  eat  until 
ate." 

"There's  a  little  restaurant  near  the  hos- 
pital, not  fancy  or  anything — "  .  .  . 

At  the  hospital,  Bets  was  waiting  for  him 
mtside  her  door.  "Hi,"  she  said.  "Joe,  did 
•ou  bring  the  diapers  and  stuff?  The  pins — " 
ie  gave  her  the  package  of  things  he'd 
nought  at  noon.  Her  room  was  small  and 
tot,  and  it  smelled  unpleasantly  of  disin- 
ectant  and  faded  flowers. 

'Could  we  open  a  window?"  he  said,  sur- 
mised at  his  own  irritability.  "Let  some  of 
his  good  air  in?  It's  a  hell  of  a  night." 

"Oh,  Joe,  don't.  I  think  maybe  I'm 
hatching  cold,  and  gosh,  if  1  do  I  can't  nurse 
he  baby  or  anything.  Let's  just  open  the 
loor."    He  opened  it,  hoping  she  wouldn't 


notice  any  change  in  him,  wouldn't  see  the 
excitement,  the  restlessness. 

"How's  the  baby?"  he  asked  her;  and  as 
she  rattled  on  about  the  baby's  weight  and 
feeding  habits,  Joe  had  a  detached  feeling, 
as  though  this  were  not  his  child  at  all.  At 
length  she  stopped,  and  because  he  had  to 
say  something,  Joe  said,  "How  precocious 
can  a  kid  be?"  Bets  smiled  at  that,  and  then 
they  both  sat  quietly  a  minute. 

"We're  working  on  a  new  job,"  he  told 
her  presently.  "The  most  terrific  house  I've 
ever  seen.    The  Boss  is  good  all  right." 

Bets  nodded  quickly  and  nervously,  the 
way  she  did  when  she  really  wasn't  listen- 
ing at  all.    "Did  the  diaper  service  come?" 

"It  came,"  Joe  said,  suddenly  angry  but 
determined  not  to  let  it  show.  He  looked 
at  his  watch.  Half  past  eight.  "Just  a 
young  couple  is  building  the  bouse,"  he 
went  on,  pursuing  the  subject  out  of  a  kind 
of  perverseness.  "They've  got  three  kids 
and  want  more,  but  the  house  is  designed  to 
give  them  a  certain  amount  of  privacy  from 
the  children.  'Aloneness,'  Mrs.  Westerman 
calls  it." 

Bets  said,  "They  sound  rich  and  spoiled. 
Probably  have  governesses  and  people  all 
over  the  place.  'Aloneness!'  "  She  spoke 
the  word  on  a  laugh. 

"They  don't  have  any  help,"  Joe  said 
evenly.  "They  just  happen  to  think  that  a 
well-planned  house  can  keep  a  good  mar- 
riage from  being  swamped  by  measles,  Roy 
Rogers  and  bubble  gun."  Those  were  Mrs. 
Westerman's  words.  He'd  liked  the  sound 
of  them  in  the  office  that  afternoon.  He 
liked  the  feel  of  them  now  on  his  tongue. 
"I'd  like  a  house  like  that." 

"I'd  like  to  finish  paying  for  my  refriger- 
ator and  washing  machine  first,"  Bets  said, 
not  crossly,  just  matter-of-factly. 

Joe  beat  his  fist  softly  against  the  arm  of 
his  chair.  "Yeah,"  he  said,  feeling  trapped 
and  earth-bound.  You  couldn't  dream  with 
Bets  any  more,  and  a  guy  had  to  dream. 
He  wanted  to  say  something  else,  but  Bets 
had  lost  interest  in  the  whole  discussion.  She 
was  putting  nail  polish  on  her  nails,  hum- 
ming a  little. 

AFTER  a  while  a  nurse's  voice  came  over 
L  the  loud-speaker.  "It  is  nine  o'clock," 
she  said.  "All  visitors  are  kindly  asked  to 
leave.   Good  night." 

"Well,"  Joe  said,  standing  up,  "I'd  better 
go."  He  put  his  arms  around  his  wife,  and 
the  well-remembered  scent  of  her  hair 
stirred  him  unexpectedly.  How  long  he'd 
known  this  pretty  little  girl.  Since  they 
were  juniors  in  high  school.    He  calculated 
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"Next  year  I'll  he  able  to  read  what  it 
says,  because  I'll  be  going  to  school" 
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,  want  to  be  important 


—like  my  Dad 


-Either  a  detective  or  a  ma.me 


"What  do  you  want  to  be 
when  you  ofow  up? 

Boy-dreams  are  grand  dreams.  And  strictly  American,  too, 
because  here  they  can  come  true.  With  the  traditional  freedoms  of 
this  country,  every  boy  has  the  privilege  of  choosing  his  own  dream 
and  working  it  out  the  way  he  wants. 

Who  would  want  to  end  those  dreams?  Who  would  want  to  trade 
away  a  boy's  freedoms  and  opportunities? 

Maybe  you've  heard  people  say.  "Let  the  federal  government  take 
care  of  things.  Let  it  take  over  the  doctors.  The  railroads.  The  electric 
light  and  potter  companies. ," 

Are  they  socialists?  Not  necessarily.  Most  of  the  people  who 
talk  that  way  just  think  it  would  be  good  for  them,  or  for  their 
town,  or  for  everybody,  if  the  government  took  over  this  problem 
or  that  one — this  industry  or  that  service.  They  don't  stop  to  think 
that  every  time  government  takes  over  another  responsibility,  men 
and  women  lose  another  right  or  another  freedom. 

History  shows  that  when  government  controls  enough  things, 
it  becomes  socialistic  automatically,  whether  the  people  want  it  or 
not.  And  then  freedoms  are  gone — even  the  freedom  to  choose 
where  to  work,  where  to  live,  what  to  believe.  Under  socialism. 
there's  no  place  for  boy-dreams — or  even  grown-up  ones. 

•  •  • 

1  he  business-managed,  tax-paying  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Companies*  which  publish  this  advertisement  are  fighting  this 
creeping  socialism  wherever  we  find  it.  We  believe  it's  your  fight,  too. 
How  do  your  friends  feel  about  it  ?  Talk  it  over  with  five  of  them 
this  week.  The  threat  of  socialism  is  everyone's  problem  because  it  is 

everyone's  danger! 

*  Company  names  on  request  from  this  magazine. 

•   "MEET  CORLISS  ARCHER"  returns  Sunday,  August  27  — CBS  — 9  P.M.,  Eastern  Time. 
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quickly;  almost  exactly  one  third  of  his  life. 
She  hadn't  changed  much,  he  thought.  She 
was  still  soft  and  little  and  fragile.  He  saw 
himself  in  the  dresser  mirror:  tall  and  thin, 
with  a  pale  intense  face.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  was  the  one  who'd  changed. 

"Bets,"  he  said  harshly.  "Bets,."  He 
wanted  her  to  say  something.  Something 
so  exactly  right  that  he  could  go  off  to  meet 
Maria  with  a  light  heart,  knowing  it  would 
be  the  first  and  last  dinner  they'd  share.  He 
wanted  Bets  to  look  at  him  and  tell  him — 
the  way  she'd  told  him  when  they  were  first 
married — "Joe,  you  and  I  can  do  anything." 
He  wanted  her  to  hold  him  with  all  her 
strength,  hold  him  until  her  small  hands 
hurt  his  back.  "Bets,"  he  said  again,  plead- 
ing with  her.  But  she  had  no  way  of  know- 
ing that  this  was  the  most  important  moment 
of  his  whole  life. 

"Joey,  dear,"  she  said,  "You're  hurting 
me."  He  let  her  go,  all  his  strength  sud- 
denly spent. 

"I  didn't  mean  to,"  he  said,  and  he  picked 
up  his  hat.    "See  you  tomorrow  night." 

She  smiled  at  him  and  straightened  his 
tie.     "Yes.    Good  night,  dear." 

"Good' night,  Bets." 

IT  WAS  nine-twelve  when  he  got  to  Ben- 
ny's. Maria  was  standing  in  the  door- 
way, her  face  a  blur  in  the  soft  light.  "You 
came,"  she  breathed. 

"Yes,"  Joe  said. 

They  found  a  booth  and  sat  down.  "How 
is  your  wife?"  Maria  asked.  He  told  her  she 
was  fine.  "Does  she  look — oh,  all  beautiful 
the  way  new  mothers  do?" 

"She's  a  pretty  girl,"  he  said.  The  waiter 
came  then,  and  they  ordered,  and  after  that 
they  talked  about  the  new  house.  Im- 
personally, as  two  men  would  talk.  It  wasn't 
until  he  took  her  home  that  he  found  out 
anything  at  all  about  her  life.  They  stood 
outside  the  apartment  house  where  she 
lived. 

Until  recently  she  had  lived  with  her 
family  in  a  dark  old-fashioned  house  a 
couple  of  blocks  away.  She'd  never  liked 
the  house.  "  'Way,  'way  back,"  she  told 
him,  "an  English  great  grandmother  of 
mine  married  a  gypsy,  and  1  seem  to  have 
got  the  last  gypsy  strain  in  the  family.  Who- 
ever heard  of  a  gypsy  living  in  a  Victorian 
house?"     He  smiled  at  her. 

"So  you  pitched  your  tent  down  here." 

"In  a  bright,  uncluttered  one-room  apart- 
ment. Mine's  the  one  with  the  window 
box,"  she  said.  "It's  half  geraniums  and 
half  herbs." 

"You  like  to  cook?" 

"Love  to  cook.  But  I  can't  bake  a  cake 
— not  even  with  one  of  those  mixes."  She 
laughed  a  little. 

"I'd  like  to  have  a  window  box,"  Joe  said, 
and  then  it  was  his  turn  to  laugh  softly.  "I 
wonder  if  you  could  grow  corn  in  a  window 
box  on  Pulaski  Avenue?" 

"Why  not?"  Maria  said,  and  hanging 
there  in  the  summer  dark,  they  were  the 
most  beautiful  words  he'd  ever  heard.  Bets 
would  have  said,  "Oh,  Joe,"  and  he'd  have 
felt  foolish  and  ashamed. 

Maria  fitted  her  key  into  the  lock.  "It's 
been  such  a  nice  evening,"  she  said. 

"Thanks  for  waiting  for  dinner,"  Joe 
said.  He  was  sorry  she  was  going  in  so 
soon. 

"See  you  in  the  morning."  She  stood  in 
the  doorway  a  minute  and  smiled  at  him. 

">  cs,"  he  said.  Then  the  door  closed 
and  he  was  walking  toward  the  bus  stop. 
All  the  way  home  he  thought  about  her. 
Her  shining  dark  head,  her  curving  fingers 
— the  nails  cut  short  like  a  little  girl's.  He 
fell  asleep  that  night  imagining  how  it  would 
be  to  kiss  the  sweet  curve  of  her  mouth.  .  .  . 

Bets  and  Sandy  came  home  from  the  hos- 
pital the  next  day,  and  two  weeks  later  Joe's 
mother  went  back  to  her  own  home,  and 
life  fell  into  the  familiar  pattern  again.  Ex- 
cept that  it  seemed  to  Joe  that  he  and  Bets 
had  even  less  time  together  than  before. 
The  baby  was  on  a  feed-on-demand  sched- 
ule that  kept  Bets  jumping,  and  Jan's  dresses 
had  everlastingly  to  be  ironed.  There  came 
a  time  when  it  seemed  to  Joe  that  he  came 
to  life  only  when  he  walked  into  the  office 


in  the  morning,  instead  of  when  he  opened 
the  door  of  the  apartment  at  night.  He 
liked  to  sit  down  at  his  drawing  table  and 
see  Maria  across  the  room,  her  head  bent, 
her  narrow  feet  in  their  bright  red  slippers 
hooked  around  the  chair  legs. 

He  came  to  know  all  of  her  costumes, 
and  each  morning,  going  up  in  the  elevator, 
he'd  guess  what  she'd  be  wearing.  She 
had  a  dark  green  shirt  with  a  button-down 
collar  that  he  liked  and  a  pink  shirt  that  he 
liked  too,  though  not  as  much  as  the  green 
one.  She  seemed,  to  have  five  skirts,  and 
whenever  she  wore  the  orange  one  with  a 
pretty  lime-colored  blouse  he  thought  with 
a  pang  that  she  probably  had  a  date. 

Practically  the  whole  office,  even  the 
Boss,  brought  their  lunch  to  work,  and 
sometimes  he  and  Maria  would  eat  theirs 
together,  sitting  by  the  long  narrow  window 
overlooking  the  city.  He  told  her  one  day 
that  he  loved  apple  pie,  and  later  on  that 
week  she  brought  him  a  huge  wedge,  all 
neatly  wrapped  in  wax  paper. 


"I'll  speak  to  Bets,"  he  said  a  little  stiffly, 
wanting  to  kiss  this  girl  more  than  he'd  ever 
wanted  anything  in  his  life.  "She  might 
like  very  much  to  go." 

He  didn't  tell  Bets  about  it.  of  course, 
and  on  a  warm  Sunday  a  few  weeks  later, 
when  Maria  phoned  to  say  that  she  could 
have  her  father's  car,  he  told  Bets  that  the 
Westermans  wanted  him  to  go  up  to  the  new 
house  to  see  what  he  thought  of  the  living 
room.  They  weren't  sure,  he  told  her,  now 
that  they  saw  the  finished  fireplace,  that  they 
liked  the  shelves  alongside  it.  It  was  par- 
tially true.  The  Westermans  had  asked  him 
to  drop  over  this  week  end,  if  he  could. 
They  probably  wouldn't  be  there  them- 
selves, they'd  said,  but  they  could  phone 
Joe  when  he  got  back  to  the  city  and  talk 
about  the  fireplace. 

"Will  you  be  home  for  supper?"  Bets 
asked,  and  he  shut  his  heart  against  the  wist- 
fulness  in  her  voice.  "Fried  chicken  and 
strawberry  shortcake." 

"Better  save  it,"  he  said,  not  looking  at 
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"I  made  it."  she  said.  It  warmed  him  to 
think  of  her  taking  all  the  steps  that  had 
gone  into  that  pie.  Paring  the  apples  with 
her  clean  strong  hands,  rolling  out  the 
dough,  thin  as  paper. 

"What  is  there  about  an  apple  pie  that 
makes  me  think  of  a  country  kitchen?"  Joe 
said.     "No  other  pie  is  like  that." 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  Maria  said 
with  her  quick  smile.  "It  makes  me  see 
morning  sun  streaming  in  the  windows  and 
smell  a  roast  in  the  oven." 

"Yeah."  It  was  good  pie,  but  even  if  it 
wasn't  he'd  have  eaten  every  bit  of  it. 
"When  1  was  little  I  used  to  visit  my  grand- 
mother on  a  farm  up  near  Utica.  She  used 
totbake  twice  a  week — on  Mondays  and 
Fridays.  Did  you  ever  have  warm  home- 
made bread  with  sweet  butter?" 

"No,"  Maria  said.  "But  I've  had  freshly 
picked  strawberries  with  cream  so  thick  it 
wouldn't  pour." 

"Did  you  like  to  walk  barefooted  in  the 
wet  grass  when  you  were  a  kid?" 

"Of  course.  And  in  the  mud.  We  used 
to  love  the  feel  of  it  sloshing  between  our 
toes." 

"1  have  a  brother  who  has  a  farm  in 
Pennsylvania."  Maria  said.  "Maybe  you 
and  Mrs.  Sanford  would  like  to  drive  down 
with  me  some  Sunday.  Whenever  1  go  it's 
like  revisiting  my  childhood.  Finding  a  lot 
of  things  you  forget  about  when  you're 
grown-up." 

"Grown-up,"  he  said  softly,  looking  into 
her  earnest  face.  "But  I  am  grown-up."  She 
said  it  neither  coyly  nor  boldly,  but  he  knew 
she  was  trying  to  tell  him  not  to  worry — 
that  she  was  not  too  young  and  vulnerable. 


her.  "I'm  not  sure  what  time  I'll  be  home." 
Riding  downtown  on  the  bus,  he  was  torn 
between  delight  and  despair.  What  was  he 
doing,  sneaking  out  this  way?  It  was  the 
sort  of  thing  a  flashy  guy  like  Bill  Tibbetts 
might  do — but  not  a  quiet  guy  like  Joe  San- 
ford, who'd  married  his  childhood  sweet- 
heart and  had  two  wonderful  kids,  and  to  all 
outward  appearances  was  in  the  process  of 
living  happily  ever  after. 

At  Somerset  he  almost  got  off  the  bus. 
No  harm  had  been  done  yet.  Neither  he 
nor  Maria  had  committed  themselves.  Lord, 
what  was  he  thinking  of?  A  family  man 
with  responsibilities.  He  shoved  his  way  to 
a  door,  his  hands  cold  with  perspiration,  and 
then  he  thought  of  Maria  and  the  long 
bright  day  stretching  ahead  of  them. 

"Getting  off,  mister?"  The  bus  driver 
asked. 

"No,"  Joe  said.    "Next  stop." 

Maria  was  waiting  where  they'd  arranged 
to  meet.    "You  didn't  bring  your  wife?" 

"At  the  last  minute  she  couldn't  come," 
he  said.   "Do  you  mind?" 

She  started  the  car  without  looking  at 
him,  and  finally  she  said.  "You  know  I 
don't  mind."  Her  voice  was  so  low  he  had 
a)  reach  for  the  words. 

They  didn't  go  to  Pennsylvania  after  all. 
They  stopped  at  a  delicatessen  and  bought 
some  sandwiches  and  a  quart  of  milk,  and 
then  they  drove  to  the  Westermans'  house. 
It  was  built  into  a  hill,  and  from  the  bare, 
half-finished  living  room,  the  treetops  on 
the  hillside  looked  solid  and  level  as  a  lawn. 

"It  seems  as  if  I've  been  here  many 
times,"  Maria  said. 

"Yes."    They  had  known  about  this  house 


from  the  earliest  blueprint  stage  and  knfl 
every  beam,  every  floor  board. 

"It  must  be  sort  of  like  this,"  Maria  sal 
"when  you  look  at  your  own  child  and  :fl 
yourself  in  him.    I  feel  as  if  this  house  wil 
part  of  me.    Do  you  get  over  feeling  tl 
way  about  the  houses  you  work  on?" 

"Never  entirely."  Joe  said.  "But  soi 
houses  belong  to  you  more  than  others." 

"There'll  never  be  another  one  like  thi  | 
she  said. 

"I  don't  think  there  ever  will  be,"  J 
murmured.  She  turned  to  go  out  on  t 
terrace,  not  noticing  the  little  pile  of  fi; 
bricks,  and  Joe  put  out  a  hand  to  stea 
her.  Suddenly,  not  knowing  how  it  h' 
happened,  he  was  holding  her.  She  put  I 
arms  around  him,  and  they  stood  th< 
close  together,  silent  for  a  long  time, 
kissed  her,  and  her  mouth  was  sweet  a 
responsive.    He  let  her  go  at  last. 

"Don't  say  you're  sorry,"  Maria  st 
quickly.    "Please  don't.    I  wanted  you  tt 

"1  know,"  he  said.  "I'm  not  sorry,  f 
dreamed  that  a  hundred  times." 

"So  have  I,"  Maria  said.  "And  I'll  t 
you  something  else.  Sometimes  in  the  offi 
when  I'm  working,  1  pretend  that  this 
our  house."  He  pulled  her  against  h 
roughly  and  again  they  were  silent  for 
long  time. 

"There's  no  sense  to  this,"  he  said  wh 
at  last  they  stood  apart.  "No  sense  at  al 
His  voice  was  angry,  but  she  misundersto 
the  anger. 

"There  needn't  be  any  sense  to  it,"  s 
said.  "It  needn't  hurt  anyone.  I  know  < 
can  never  have  a  house  like  this  togetlv 
but  couldn't  we  just  pretend  for  a  lit 
while?" 

What  harm?  What  harm?  he  asked  hii 
self.  For  a  little  while.  "Maria,"  he  wh 
pered.  "My  lovely  Maria."  He  held  h 
again  as  if  he  could  never  let  her  go.  Aft 
a  minute  she  broke  from  his  embrace.  1 
took  her  hand  and  they  went  outdoors. 

THE  house  was  built  on  a  beautiful  sH 
and  they  tramped  all  over  it,  delight  | 
when  they  found  the  giant  oak  that  had  a 
peared  on  the  surveyor's  map  they  had 
the  office;  they  discovered  hidden  clum 
of  violets  and  lilies  of  the  valley — even 
.ew  late  daffodils. 

"Here's  where  we'll  have  the  barn! 
Maria  said.  "Right  here,  with  this  gre< 
meadow  for  the  cows  to  graze  in." 

"And  the  garden  will  be  here,"  Joe  sai 
gesturing.  "Not  too  big  a  garden,  so's  we 
have  time  for  the  chickens  and  ducks." 
started  to  laugh,  but  the  laugh  stuck  in  b 
throat.  A  memory  of  Fieldston  Place  ro 
in  his  mind,  sharp  and  clear  as  an  etchin 
He  could  see  the  big  empty  lot  next  to  the 
apartment;  he  could  see  a  pretty  blond  g; 
wearing  blue  jeans  and  a  plaid  shirt.  "We 
buy  this  someday,"  she  had  said.  "At 
build  a  great  house  and  plant  a  fine  gardt 
and  have  millions  and  millions  of  little  bo; 
all  named  Joe."  Where  had  she  gone,  th 
girl?  Where  was  the  boy  who  had  kisst 
her  smiling  mouth  and  felt  the  world  sp 
around? 

Joe  and  Maria  ate  their  lunch  on  a  b 
sun-warmed  rock  beside  the  thread  of 
brook.  The  day  was  warm,  and  when  they 
eaten,  they  took  off  their  shoes  and  socl 
and  went  wading. 

"This  is  the  kind  of  day,"  Maria  muse 
"that  is  wonderful  while  it's  happening.  N> 
just  in  remembering.  Some  days  are  lil 
that."  Joe  nodded  his  head. 

There  had  been  many  days  like  tha 
What  happens  to  people  like  us,  he  wo: 
dered,  and  if  people  really  tried,  cou 
they  fall  in  love  again?  If  they  really  tri« 
— instead  of  waiting  for  a  miracle. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about?"  Mar 
asked  him. 

"I  was  thinking — "  he  began.  But  ho 
could  he  tell  her?  "I  was  thinking,"  he  sail 
"that  all  these  weeks  I  never  knew  yc 
painted  your  toenails  red." 

He   thought:    There   is   nothing  I  dor 
know  about  Bets.  No  mystery  at  all.  Not] 
ing  withheld.   I  know  that  she  sleeps  on  h< 
stomach  and  gets  hives  from  tomatoes.  ThJ 
she  stutters  a  little  when  she's  upset  arl 
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AMAZING  NEW  BEAUTY  TREATMENT  FOR  CARS! 


c 


A  7 

Van 

In 

UTSHINES...OUTLASTS 

utdoes  the  best  wax  job . . .  yet  costs  no  more! 


It's  not  just  a  polish ...  not  just  another 
wax.  Du  Pont  Spray  Glaze*  is  a  completely 
new  beauty  process  available  now  at 
service  stations  and  car  dealers. 


'PATENT    APPLIED    FOR 


You've  never  seen  anything  like  DuPont 
Spray  Glaze  (patent  applied  for).  It's  not 
a  paint,  not  a  lacquer,  not  just  a  wax. 
Applied  by  a  professional  operator  with  a 
high-pressure  spray  gun,  this  special  prod- 
uct of  Du  Pont  chemistry  gives  a  beauty 
film  to  every  inch  of  the  finish. 

More  complete  protection  .  . . 
brighter-than-ever  gloss 

This  new  Du  Pont  process  coats  your  car 
finish  from  bumper  to  bumper  —  including 
chromium  and  those  quick-to-rust  places 
ordinary  waxing  and  polishing  seldom 
reach.  It  forms  a  hard,  durable  glaze  that 
brings  back  "showroom  shine"  on  old 


finishes...  gives  new  finishes  the  most  bril- 
liant lustre  you've  ever  seen. 

All-weather  treatment  that 
lasts  and  lasts 

Du  Pont  Spray  Glaze  keeps  your  finish 
shining  despite  tough  weather  punishment. 
Cleaning  is  simple.  Ordinary  dust  can  be 
rubbed  off  with  a  few  flicks  of  a  soft  cloth. 
Even  a  badly  spattered  finish  is  quickly 
washed. 

Remember,  Spray  Glaze  was  developed, 
tested,  proved  by  Du  Pont... and  it's  avail- 
able now  in  most  neighborhoods.  So  watch 
for  it,  ask  for  it.  Make  a  date  to  have  your 
car  Spray  Glazed  now. 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.  (INC.),  WILMINGTON  98,  DELAWARE 


1AY  GLAZE  is  the  newest  addition  to  Du  Port's  famous  No.  "7"  Line 


*t«u.$.  PAT.orf. 


BETTER    THINGS    FOR    BETTER    LIVING 
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CARBURETOR 
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Mildest  pipe  made 
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Greatest  value  $0.50 
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Other  Yello-Bole  Pipes  $2.50,  $1.50,  $1 

KAUFMANN  BROS.  &   BONDY,  INC. 

630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

MAKERS  OF  FINE  PIPES  SINCE  1851 


doesn't  mind  if  sometimes  by  mistake  I  use 
her  toothbrush.  And  she  knows  all  about 
me.  All  the  unglamorous  things — like  that 
I'm  getting  a  bit  fat,  and  that  I  get  a  head- 
ache from  drinking  beer.  That  I  can't  drive 
a  nail  straight  and  get  seasick  in  a  sail- 
boat .  .  . 

He  had  put  on  his  shoes  again,  was  tying 
the  laces  when  the  folly  of  what  he  was  do- 
ing swept  over  him. 

"Let's  go  home,"  he  said  sharply. 

She  looked  up  at  him  startled,  her  eyes 
questioning,  and  before  he  could  say  any- 
thing else  they  heard  the  car  in  the  drive- 
way, heard  the  door  slam. 

"Anybody  home?"  It  was  Mrs.  Wester- 
man's  voice,  and  turning  they  saw  her  stand- 
ing at  the  living-room  window. 

"Hello  there,"  Joe  called  out,  and  Maria 
busied  herself  picking  up  the  picnic  things. 
"We're  down  here  by  your  brook."  Just  be- 
fore he  started  for  the  house  Joe  turned  to 
look  at  Maria. 

"Let's  not  say  anything,"  she  said.  "I 
just  want  you  to  know  that  I  wouldn't 
change  a  minute  of  today."  They  looked 
at  each  other  for  a  minute,  and  remotely 
they  both  knew  that  they  were  saying 
good-by. 

UP  AT  the  house  they  sat  on  cement 
blocks  at  opposite  ends  of  the  living 
room  and  sipped  Martinis  the  Westermans 
had  brought  in  a  vacuum  bottle. 

"We  couldn't  resist  this  weather,"  Mrs. 
Westerman  said.  "We  had  to  get  up  here 
for  a  little  while."  They  sat  there,  and  the 
dusk  came  down  slowly.  A  cool  mist  rolled 
up  from  the  valley,  and  presently  Mrs.  Wes- 
terman lighted  the  fire,  and  Mr.  Westerman 
produced  a  steak,  a  salad  and  a  phonograph 
from  the  car. 

"Food  for  body  and  soul,"  he  told  them. 
The  steak  sizzled  over  the  wood  and  music 
filled  the  room.  To  Joe,  this  moment  and 
all  that  had  gone  before  it  was  like  part  of 
a  dream. 

"I  think  that's  the  saddest,  most  beautiful 
piece  of  music  there  is,"  Mrs.  Westerman 
said. 

"It's  Tristan,  isn't  it?"  Maria  said. 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Westerman  said.  "Isn't  it 
queer  that  wretched,  unrequited  love,  or 
doomed  love  of  any  kind,  is  the  tearing. 


beautiful  emotion;  while  old  kick-it-around 
everyday  love  is  usually  about  as  flavorful 
as  a  tired  piece  of  chewing  gum?  So  un- 
poignant  that  half  the  time  you  forget  it's 
there." 

No  one  spoke  for  a  minute,  and  then 
Maria  said  very  quietly,  "You  know  I  never 
thought  of  that  before." 

"You  couldn't  live  with  that  high-pitched 
stuff,"  Mr.  Westerman  said.  "Damn  it,  Nel- 
lie, this  fire  isn't  hot  enough."  His  wife 
gathered  up  some  more  chips  and  odd  bits 
of  wood  and  put  them  on  the  fire.  "It'll 
take  more  than  that,"  he  growled. 

"Okay,  okay,"  she  said,  and  then  she 
laughed  out  loud.  "Now  see,"  she  said.  "If 
we  were  doomed,  we'd  be  all  politeness  and 
heartthrobs,  instead  of  always  half  yelling 
at  each  other." 

"Who  the  hell  wants  to  be  doomed?"  Mr. 
Westerman  demanded. 

"Not  me,"  Joe  said  from  his  trance, 
scarcely  knowing  he'd  spoken. 

"Don't  you  really?"  Maria  asked  him, 
and  he  couldn't  see  her  face,  but  he  knew 
by  her  voice  that  she  was  smiling  a  little. 

"Of  course  he  does,"  Mrs.  Westerman 
said.  "A  little  bit.  And  so  do  you,  Hal 
Westerman.  Don't  tell  me  there  aren't  days 
when  you'd  give  anything  to  be  embroiled 
in  a  hot,  poignant,  completely  doomed  ro- 
mance. You  know  the  kind — with  no  re- 
sponsibilities, no  possible  happy  ending. 
Just  the  two  of  you  panting  and  yearning — " 

"Stop  reading  my  mind,"  her  husband 
said,  and  they  all  laughed.  The  steak  was 
ready  then,  and  they  sat  back  and  ate  in 
silence,  and  soon  after  that  Joe  and  Maria 
started  home,  driving  through  the  quiet 
countryside. 

They  didn't  talk  much,  because  it  had 
somehow  all  been  said  back  there  in  the 
shadows  of  the  big  fire-lit  room. 

"I  feel  very  happy  and  at  peace."  Maria 
said  at  length.  "And  not  a  bit  Bohemian 
any  more." 

Joe  said,  "I  feel  like  a  heel." 

"I  know,"  Maria  said.  "All  the  guys  who 
really  aren't  heels  feel  that  way.  The  stink- 
ers don't  feel  a  thing." 

"Thanks."  he  said. 

"It  was  that  house."  Maria  said.  "We 
both  really  want  what  that  house  stands  for. 
Not  a — "  She  hesitated  a  minute,  searching 


for  prettier  words  and  not  finding  arr  \ 
a  cheap  love  affair." 

"You're  a  hell  of  a  girl,"  Joe  sai  I 
On  the  long  ride  back  to  town  J  > 
oppressed  by  the  feeling  that  someihi  I 
happened  at  home,  and  by  the  time  h 
taken  Maria  to  her  house  and  put  I  | 
in  the  garage,  he  was  sick  wilh  aprhj 
sion.  Was  it  the  baby?  Or  Jan?  H|| 
had  one  of  those  attacks  of  croup  thai 
on  with  no  warning  when  she  wanteil 
held  close  by  her  daddy?  Or  was  ii3 
A  hemorrhage  or  an  embolism  or  , 
those  rare  hideous  things  that  can  1 9 
to  new  mothers? 

THE  clock  over  the  drugstore  sa  h 
past  two.  He  ran  the  last  bio  I 
breath  thick  in  his  throat.  He  coul<  s 
light  in  his  apartment  from  the  stre>  1 
then  he  was  on  the  third  floor,  fumbl  | 
his  key  with  cold  fingers.  Bets  wal 
on  the  couch,  but  she  wasn't  aslee 
she  jumped  up  when  she  saw  him  an 
herself  against  him. 

"I'm  so  glad  you're  back,"  she  said 
so  glad."  He  held  her  with  all  his  sti 

"Where  would  I  go?"  he  whit 
lightheaded  with  relief  that  everythii 
all  right— feeling  humble  and  unspe 
grateful  to  Heaven  for  this  second  c 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  in  a 
broken  voice.  "Where  do  men  go 
their  wives  grow  fat  and  are  prac- 
tically having  an  affair  with  their  v. 
machine?"  He  rubbed  his  cheek  agai  I 
soft  hair  and  smiled  a  little  at  her  1 
of  words. 

"They  get  lost  sometimes,"  he  sail 
his  voice  was  no  louder  than  hers,  II 
side  of  him  there  was  a  tumult  and  a  1 
ing.  He  felt  the  way  he  used  to  feel  wlj 
parachute  opened  after  that  instant  0] 
ble  certainty  that  it  would  not.  We  rrj 
he  thought,  and  the  knowledge  was  | 

"I've  been  lost  too,"  Bets  said  agai] 
heart.    "But  not  any  more." 

"Never  any  more."  She  had  aski.: 
no  questions,  but  he  wanted  to  tn 
everything  all  in  one  breath.  Aboj 
loneliness,  the  frustration.  About  J 
and  the  house.  About  tonight.  It  I 
keep.  There  was  tomorrow.  Then! 
all  the  days  of  a  lifetime.  t< 


That  Lucky  Old  Laine 


of  the  high  mortality  rate  among  popular 
singers  and  says  devoutly:  "I  know  I've 
been  going  up  like  a  rocket,  but  I  can  come 
down  like  a  cement  balloon."  Therefore, 
while  the  trajectory  is  on  the  rise,  he  is 
twanging  his  throat  for  what  the  traffic 
will  bear.  Up  to  this  point,  the  auditors 
have  not  complained.  Frankie  listens  to 
some  2,5(10  songs  a  year,  with  his  hat  droop- 
ing over  his  nose  and  with  his  ears  pointing 
like  radar  antennas.  The  judges  include 
Carl  Fischer,  his  talented  Cherokee  accom- 
panist, and  Harry  Geller,  a  trumpeter  and 
an  arranger  and  composer  of  motion-pic- 
ture music.  They  surround  the  piano  in 
Geller's  Burbank  home  and  dissect  a  tune 
with  the  incisive,  scientific  aloofness  of 
surgeons.  On  a  likely  number  the  autopsy 
may  last  through  the  night,  with  time  out 
for  a  bowl  of  spaghetti  and  diluted  wine. 
When  they  finish  working,  the  number  is 
usually  ready  for  the  master  cut.  Songs 
are  considered  worthy  until,  or  unless, 
Frankie  slumps  into  a  chair  and  says:  "That 
one  doesn't   fracture   me   a-tall." 

Swamp  Girl,  a  dirge  with  an  eerie  qual- 
ity, was  plucked  from  a  batch  of  about 
2,000  songs.  It  survived  one  of  these  all- 
night  sessions  early  this  year,  and  was 
touching  the  magic  million  figure  three 
months  after  it  was  recorded. 

Inevitably,  since  publicity  is  the  lifeblood 
of  his  business,  Frankie  has  had  to  take  a  lot 
of  press  agent  pap.  Recording  companies, 
night  clubs  and  theaters  have  all  contrib- 
uted their  share,  mostly  in  an  effort  to  give 
Frankie    a    nickname    identity    that    has   a 
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homey  informality — such  as  "Der  Bingle" 
or  "The  Voice."  The  archives  in  the  office 
of  Red  Doff,  his  public  relations  engineer, 
already  have  him  listed  as  Mr.  Rhythm, 
The  Voice  with  the  Heartbeat,  The  Modern 
Al  Jolson,  The  Blues  Shouter,  and  even 
Mule  Train  Laine.  The  magazine  Metro- 
nome compared  him  to  an  oversize  basket- 
ball player  rushing  in  to  earn  his  letter;  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Express  saw  him  as  a 
"scaled-down  Max  Baer"  who  made  Victor 
Herbert  turn  over  in  his  grave. 

Frankie  has  had  to  put  up  with  live  mules 
registering  with  him  in  a  New  York  hotel, 
and  rival  musicians  have  accused  him  of 
fibbing  about  his  age.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  has  completely  captivated  Walter  Win- 
chell,  Hedda  Hopper,  Dorothy  Kilgallen, 
Louis  Sobol  and  other  columnists — plus  a 
lovely  lady  named  Nan  Grey  whom  he 
married  on  June  15th.  Evidently  the 
calumny  and  praise  have  both  paid  off. 
Frankie  has  won-  many  popularity  polls, 
sometimes  nosing  out  Crosby,  Sinatra  and 
other  favorites.  He  can  name  his  own 
figure  in  most  big  theaters  and  hotels,  and 
usually  breaks  the  house  record. 

Frankic's  bonanza,  which  shows  no  signs 
of  petering  out,  has  actually  had  little  effect 
on  his  living  habits.  Some  of  his  friends 
and  especially  his  managers,  Dick  Gabbe, 
Sam  Lutz  and  Seymour  Heller,  are  a  little 
disconcerted  with  his  frugal  and  simple 
wants  and  argue  that  he  ought  to  luxuriate 
or  relax  once  in  a  while.  Frankie's  high- 
voltage  output  appalls  and  exhausts  his 
entourage.     He  travels  constantly,  usually 


by  plane,  does  three  or  four  shows 
and  spends  his  spare  time  on  the  nevi 
ing  search  for  another  tricky  song.  At 
in  Burbank,  he  sings  for  hours  evei 
and  has  no  other  recreation  except 
casional  game  of  chess  or  golf.  Th 
phone  rings  constantly,  and  Frankie  h 
every  conversation- — with  disk  jockey: 
relatives,  managers  and  agents — as  1 
a  $  1 .000.000  deal  were  involved. 

He  addresses  all  strange  women, 
or  old,  as  "doll,"  but  seems  slightly 
ease  in  their  presence.  He  has  consi 
shunned  evening  clothes,  and  never 
anything  more  formal  than  double-bi 
"sharp"  suits  and  knitted  mohair  wot 
He  drives  a  medium-priced  car  and 
rather  eat  some  of  Pop  LoVecchio's 
stuffed  sausage  than  pressed  duck  in  I 
hotels  where  he  sings  for  $5,000  a  we 
up. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  record  shops 
coast  to  coast  Frankie  Laine  plattt 
selling  by  the  case,  and  outside  the 
and  theaters  and  auditoriums  the  I 
stand  in  line,  patiently  waiting  for  th 
guy  who  will  send  them.  Frankie  is 
roaring  these  days  and  only  one  littU 
disturbs  him.  "Sometimes  when  I  sit 
says  plaintively,  "the  piano  is  out  o:| 
but  no  one  ever  notices  it.  How  can  I 
not  know  when  a  piano  is  out  of  tul 
gets  me." 

Frankie    apparently    doesn't    kno\| 
no  piano — whether  in  or  out  of  tunii] 
compete  with  the  bugling  from  that 
Old  Laine.  Tl 
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The  Industry  That  Laid 
a  Golden  Egg 
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aver  a  mild   little  professor   spending 
ayers'  money  to  develop  something  he 
:d  'frozen  citrus  concentrate.' 
t   will   ruin    the   citrus   market,    they 
1" 

he  college  professor.  Dr.  A.  L.  Stahl, 
promptly  put  to  work  on  something 

was  too  late.  The  citrus  commission, 
ged  with  tracking  down  anything  that 
it  aid  the  industry,  brought  Stahl  down 
le  citrus  experiment  station  at  Winter 
en.  There  MacDowell  had  his  eyes 
led.  Through  Stahl's  work  he  saw  that 
pentrate  need  not  be  pasteurized;  that  it 
d  be  marketed  in  the  frozen  form, 
rhy  not  do  that  with  hot  pack?  Just 
iinate  the  pasteurization.  There  was  one 
1  reason:  taste.  Hot  pack,  like  the 
sr  cold-pack  concentrate,  is  evaporated 
;r  a  vacuum.  Liquids  boil  at  much 
:r  temperatures  under  vacuums;  the 
er  the  vacuum,  the  lower  the  boiling 
t.  But  even  at  boiling  points  as  low  as 
r  household  refrigerator,  the  volatiles  of 
k  and  smell  leave  with  the  water  vapors, 
hen  in  April,  1944,  MacDowell  had  his 
i  storm.  Concentrate  the  juice  to  a 
ter  thickness  than  desired,  then  cut  it 
;  with  fresh  juice  and  freeze  the  works 
a  can! 

e  was  sitting  in  his  Lakeland  office,  15 
s  from  the  U.S.  citrus  products  station 
'inter  Haven  where  Moore  and  Atkins, 
aan  to  the  federal  government  for  con- 
rate  research,  were  working  with  the 
artment  of  Agriculture. 
acDowell  reached  slowly  for  a  piece  of 
»w  scratch  paper  and  in  heavy  black 
:il  outlined  what  he  wanted  done.  Set 
ive  samples,  two  produced  by  the  old 
pack  process,  three  without  pasteuriza- 

add  fresh  juice  and  store  them.  Test 
l  after  one  month,  three  months,  six 
ths  and  a  year,  and  see  what  happens, 
e  shoved  the  note  into  an  envelope  and 
cd  it. 

worked.    The  juice-added  concentrate 
d  up  under  storage.  All  that  was  needed 
a  pilot  plant.   At  war's  end  a  gigantic 
became  available. 
3  produce  penicillin  and  blood  plasma 


and  later  orange  powder  for  the  troops,  the 
National  Research  Corporation  in  Boston 
had  developed  a  very  high  vacuum  evapora- 
tor that  could  boil  liquid  at  60  degrees,  low 
enough  to  eliminate  the  "cooked"  taste.  To 
fill  a  huge  Army  Quartermaster  Corps  order 
for  the  orange  powder  a  big  plant  was  put 
up  at  Plymouth,  Florida.  It  was  to  be  op- 
erated by  a  new  company  called  Florida 
Foods,  Inc.,  now  Minute  Maid.  Then,  just 
as  Minute  Maid  was  ready  to  go,  the  order 
was  canceled.  V-J  Day  killed  it.  Standing 
around  among  their  stainless  steel  machines 
the  Minute  Maid  people  didn't  know  what 
to  do  with  it  then.  Sell  orange  powder? 
Uh-uh.  To  the  troops,  yes;  to  the  discrimi- 
nating housewife,  no.  It  had  been  tried, 
tentatively. 

This  was  MacDowell's  chance.  Like  the 
hero  in  an  old-fashioned  mellerdramer,  in 
he  walked.  "Go  ahead  and  concentrate," 
he  advised,  "but  stop  short  of  powder.  Make 
it  65  degrees  Brix."  Brix,  as  common  a'word 
in  Florida  now  as  "bread,"  means  density. 
Sixty-five  degrees  brix  is  65  per  cent  solids. 

"Then,"  continued  MacDowell,  "cut  it 
back  with  fresh  juice." 

They  did  it,  thiiuing  out  the  concentrate 
to  41  or  42  brix,  as  it  appears  on  the  market 
now,  and  that  did  it.  Minute  Maid  rushed 
into  production  in  April,  1946. 

MacDowell's  "cut-back"  method  has  been 
patented  and  the  patent  assigned  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  the  public  interest. 
MacDowell,  Moore  and  Atkins  are  named 
as  the  patentees,  although  not  one  cent  in 
royalties  will  ever  come  their  way. 

Minute  Maid  was  not  the  first  on  the 
market  with  a  frozen  concentrate  but  it  did 
demonstrate  with  dramatic  effectiveness  the 
commercial  feasibility  of  the  very  high 
vacuum  plus  the  cutback  with  fresh  juice. 
It  kicked  off  in  a  sustained  burst  of  produc- 
tion four  years  ago,  marketing  the  retail- 
size  six-ounce  can  originally  under  the  Snow 
Crop  label  and  later  under  its  own.  The 
method  MacDowell  brought  to  it  is  now 
used  by  all  major  concentrators,  although 
not  everyone  in  the  industry  concedes  that 
the  citrus  commission's  chief  researcher 
was  the  only  man  to  get  the  happy  cutback 
thought.    There   will   probably   always   be 
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to  cooling  drinks  incline 

Don't  let  the  water 
drown  the  wine 


That  good  wine  taste 
will  never  waver 

When  you  mix 
with 

CAPTURED  FLAVOR 

Why?  Because  this  flavor  is  bred  into  Taylor 
grapes  before  they  are  planted  and  nourished  in  New  York 
State  soil . . .  blended  into  Taylor  Wines  by  family  secrets  three 
generations  old  .  .  .  ripened  to  robust  maturity  through  long, 
natural  sleep  in  Taylor  cellars.  The  result — "Captured  Flavor." 

HERE'S    EXPERT    HELP  ! 

— 48-page  book- 
let of  historic  and 
modern  recipes. 
Help  in  wine 
service  and  cook- 
|  ery.  Send  25*'  to 
I*""  ^r    TheTaylorYVine 

Company,  Hammondsport,N.Y. 
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he  Birds  Eye  plant  at  Lake  Wales,  Florida,  concentrate  flows  from 
ing   tanks   to   the   coolers,   is   then  sealed   in   cans   for   the   housewife 
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dispute  about  that.  The  sudden  emergence 
of  Minute  Maid  from  its  orange-powder  di- 
lemma spectacularly  typifies  the  birth  of  the 
whole  industry.  A  vast  amount  of  experi- 
mentation by  a  host  of  scientists  over  five 
decades  was  instantly  transformed  into  a  gi- 
gantic enterprise  by  the  magic  vrfend,  cut- 
back. 

There  had  been  a  great  burst  of  research 
during  the  war.  In  1941,  the  year  the  citrus 
commission's  research  department  was  es- 
tablished, the  Birds  Eye-Snider  division  of 
General  Foods  began  looking  into  concen- 
tration by  freezing  and  got  no  further  than 
Stahl  did.  And  in  1945  in  California  it  tried 
a  vacuum-produced  concentrate,  without 
notable  success.  Packed  in  cardboard  car- 
tons, the  stuff  was  not  stable  in  storage.  It 
tried  again  in  1946  with  a  vacuum  concen- 
trate bought  from  Knight  &  Middleton. 

Marvin  Knight,  the  persevering  ex-adver- 
tising man  who  has  never  lost  faith  in  Dr. 
Stahl's  method,  tried  with  some  associates 
to  produce  concentrate  by  freezing  in  1944 
and,  failing  in  that,  came  on  the  market 
with  a  cold  but  pasteurized  product  that 
had  been  cut  back  with  orange  juice.  A 
thousand  cases  were  test-marketed  with 
great  success  during  the  first  half  of  1945  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  It  was  made  in  a  Dunedin,  Florida, 
plant  now  operated  by  Juice  Industries,  Inc., 
manufacturers  of  Snow  Crop  concentrate. 

Rigid  Test  Is  Made 

Several  stores  of  a  Washington  drug  chain 
put  it  to  the  most  rigid  test  possible  and 
Knight  found  out  how  hot  a  piece  of  mer- 
chandise concentrate  could  become.  It  is 
pretty  generally  conceded  he  was  the  first 
on  the  market  in  any  quantity.  The  drug 
chain  used  customers  as  unwitting  guinea 
pigs.  When  they  asked  for  fresh  orange 
juice  they  got  concentrate  instead,  without 
explanation.  All  but  one  drank  it  avidly  in 
a  two-week  trial.  The  single  complainer  got 
his  dime  back. 

A  precocious  Atlas  for  the  citrus  indus- 
try had  just  been  born. 

The  Stahl  centrifuge  system  may  yet 
make  good.  Knight  is  one  of  those  who 
think  so.  He  has  never  stopped  working  on 
it.  He  and  associates  have  formed  the  Step 
Freeze  Corporation,  he  told  me  recently  in 
Dunedin,  and  are  ready  to  go  into  produc- 
tion using  the  centrifuge. 

"We  expect  to  start  this  summer,"  he 
said.  "Our  equipment  is  inexpensive  to  in- 
stall, so  much  so  that  it  can  be  set  up  on  a 
small  scale,  like  a  local  dairy.  It  should 
make  for  a  much  less  expensive  product." 

The  present  type  of  concentrating  plant, 
with  its  huge  evaporators,  runs  from  $750,- 
000  to  more  than  $1,000,000.  The  15  plants 
now  in  operation  in  Florida  cost  about 
$20,000,000.  Knight  says  a  plant  using 
step-freeze  machinery  would  run  around 
$200,000. 

Three  years  ago  the  average  housewife 
had  never  heard  of  frozen  concentrate.  The 
industry  is  barely  five  years  old.  In  the  first 
short  packing  season,  when  Minute  Maid 
put  up  nearly  half  the  nation's  total,  the 
production  was  226,000  gallons.  This  figure 
was  doubled  the  second  year,  and  the  second 
year's  figure  quadrupled  the  third  year.  The 
fourth  year  showed  a  500  per  cent  increase 
over  the  third,  and  ran  to  10,000.000  gal- 
lons. Estimates  for  the  season  ranged  up  to 
22,000,000  gallons  for  the  entire  industry. 

Howard  F.  Lochrie,  director  of  marketing 
for  Birds  Eye,  believes  only  the  surface  has 
been  scratched.  In  five  years  he  thinks  Flor- 
ida's production  will  be  80,000,000  boxes 
and  that  the  concentrators  will  take  half  of 
that.  This  year's  production  was  about  58.- 
000,000  boxes. 

Rival  California,  biggest  orange  producer 
among  the  states  until  five  years  ago,  didn't 
emerge  from  the  pilot-plant  stage  in  con- 
centrate until  1948.  It  was  only  in  the  1945- 
'46  season  that  Florida  was  able  to  overtake 
California  in  growing  oranges  quantita- 
tively. Ever  since  a  disastrous  freeze  in 
1895,  which  all  but  wiped  out  the  industry, 
Florida  dragged  behind.  The  impetus  of 
war  brought  single-strength  canning  into  the 


picture  and  inspired  a  great  increase  of 
grove  plantings.  Florida  now  grows  more 
citrus  than  California,  Texas  and  Arizona 
together. 

The  U.S.  citrus  industry  sprang  from  St. 
Augustine,  high  up  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Florida.  Southeastern  Asia  first  produced 
the  orange  and  Columbus  brought  it  to 
Haiti.  By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
oranges  and  grapefruit  were  growing  wild 
around  St.  Augustine. 

Groves  then  were  set  out  in  the  northern 
counties.  When  the  "big  freeze"  struck, 
growers  who  decided  to  stick  out  the  busi- 
ness picked  up  their  groves  lock,  stock  and 
barrel  and  migrated  to  central  Florida 
where  conditions  are  more  favorable,  both 
because  the  equator  is  closer  and  because 
the  large  number  of  lakes  there  have  a  mod- 
erating effect  on  the  quick  temperature 
changes  the  air  can  make. 

Lakeland,  deep  among  the  lakes,  is  the 


juice  is  sitting,  canned  and  frozen  thick, 
in  cold  rooms  at  15  below  zero.  Some 
plants  have  stepped  it  up  to  20  minutes. 

Three  trucks  unload  simultaneously.  The 
oranges  move  in  a  steady  stream  through 
series  of  gradings  to  eliminate  all  culls,  over 
whirling  nylon  scrubbing  brushes  and  un- 
der high-pressure  nozzles  spraying  germi- 
cides, past  a  series  of  laboratories  for  taste 
tests,  through  the  extractors,  into  the  tow- 
ering evaporators,  on  to  the  freezing  vota- 
tors  and  into  sterilized  cans. 

Housewives  who  visit  the  big  plants  are 
invariably  fascinated  by  the  fast-moving 
extractors.  There  are  several  kinds.  One 
slices  the  oranges  in  half  and  squeezes  them 
with  great  celerity  and  gentleness  between 
a  whirling  spiked  cylinder  and  a  stationarv 
curved  presser  that  looks  like  a  brake  shoe. 
Another  transfixes  the  fruit  between  two 
interlocking  metal  hands  with  razor-sharp 
fingers.   The  most  common  type  is  the  ro- 
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"We're  about  three  miles  from  Crow's 
Landing,  but  tell  them  it's  a  heap  many  marv 

moon    to    land    of    Black    Devil    Bird!"  tannenberg 


center  of  the  modern  industry  and  all 
around  it,  amid  the  rolling  hills  and  geo- 
metrically arranged  citrus  groves,  roar  the 
concentrators.  It's  weird  country.  Along 
the  road  from  Lakeland  to  one  of  the  big- 
gest concentrators  at  Plymouth,  the  tourist 
is  alternately  plunged  from  the  scented, 
dark-green  orderliness  of  the  groves  to 
scenes  that  look  like  something  out  of  the 
cartoons  of  Charles  Adams.  Huge  oaks  and 
spindly  slash  pines  stand  forlornly  in  the 
swamps,  their  tops  weighted  and  distorted 
by  drapes  of  Spanish  moss.  Here  the  coun- 
tryside is  as  ragged  as  it's  neat  among  the 
well-tended  groves. 

There  are  enough  Florida  groves  to  form 
a  band,  five  trees  wide,  clear  around  the 
earth— 19,000,000  trees.  Eighteen  million 
bear  oranges.  The  rest  are  grapefruit,  tan- 
gerines and  limes,  in  order  of  the  quantity 
in  which  they  are  grown. 

Trailer  trucks,  fed  on  the  edges  of  the 
groves  by  smaller  trucks  that  run  up  and 
down  the  "middles"  picking  up  filled  boxes, 
begin  the  movement  to  the  fresh  fruit 
packing  houses  about  October  15th.  It  used 
to  be  early  in  September  but  this  year  a 
new  state  maturity  regulation  changed  that. 
The  movement  to  the  concentrators  starts 
in  December  when  the  mid-season  Pine- 
apple oranges  are  ready.  Early-season  Ham- 
lins  are  not  well  adapted  to  concentrating 
and  are  almost  entirely  a  fresh  fruit  product. 

A  typical  concentrate  plant  gorges  fruit 
at  the  rate  of  2,000  boxes  an  hour.  The 
semi-trailers  wheel  into  a  big  graveled  yard, 
back  down  steep  ramps,  open  their  rear 
gates  and  carefully  dribble  their  loads  onto 
belt  conveyors.    Thirty   minutes   later  the 


tary  extractor,  consisting  of  a  team  of  spin- 
ning drums,  one  indented  with  series  of 
cups  and  the  other  with  punches  that  fit  into 
the  cups  and  kick  out  the  juice  from  halved 
oranges  with  breakneck  speed. 

Some  of  the  machines  are  more  efficient 
than  others  in  avoiding  squeezing  out  the 
peel  oil,  too,  although  a  little  oil  is  con- 
sidered by  most  manufacturers  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  concentrate's  bouquet.  The 
perfect  extractor  would  be  one  that  could 
delicately  pick  the  tiny  juice  sacks  out  of 
the  segments  without  laying  a  hand  on  the 
squirting  peel.  That  one  hasn't  been  in- 
vented yet. 

Blocks  long  and  blocks  wide,  the  plant 
is  a  huge  chamber  of  deafening  noise.  Steam 
jets,  maintaining  vacuums  in  the  evapora- 
tors, create  the  uproar  and  fill  the  sky  with 
man-made  clouds.  They  are  running  small, 
fierce  hurricanes  in  their  three-story  tanks. 
One  type  develops  a  velocity  of  360  miles 
an  hour  to  keep  the  interior  pressure  down 
to  a  crushing  fourth  of  a  pound  per  square 
inch. 

Every  three  hours  the  plant  shuts  down 
and  cleans  every  inch  of  its  equipment.  Bac- 
teriological counts  are  taken  every  hour  on 
the  juice  going  through  the  plant  and  no 
lot  of  concentrate  is  permitted  out  of  the 
cold  room  until  it  is  found  to  have  met  all 
laboratory  requirements. 

Rigorous  cleaning  and  the  swift  cooling 
of  juice  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  pas- 
teurization. A  minute  after  extraction  the 
juice  is  down  to  40  degrees  and  at  the  end 
of  the  whirring  trail  it's  in  storage  at  15  to 
30  degrees  below. 

Orange  concentrate  has  started  a  torrent 


of  other  frozen  concentrates.  This  ;] 
Florida  is  putting  up  as  much  grapeijj 
juice  this  way  as  It  did  orange  juice 
years  ago.  Orange-and-grapefruit  hlenjk 
right  behind  grapefruit.  Concentrated  gik 
is  selling  as  fast  as  it  can  be  stocked.  cE 
centrated  apple,  lemon,  lime,  tangerine  \i 
prune  juices  are  just  getting  into  general  I 
tribution.  Frozen  tomato  juice  is  being  J 
marketed. 

But  orange  concentrate  has  a  tremencl 
advantage  in  that  no  other  type  of  pacll 
ing  can  touch  it  for  this  particular  prod] 
Tomato  juice  has  never  been  hurt  by  J 
ning.  Neither  has  grape  juice.  But  ([ 
the  concentrate  approaches  the  fresh  ora 
juice  in  taste. 

Two  years  ago,  just  when  concent 
was  becoming  very  popular,  Florida's  gr 
ers  formed  the  superco-operative,  Floi 
Citrus  Mutual.  It  was  not  allowed  to  bt 
work  until  it  had  at  least  75  per  cent  of 
state's  citrus  tonnage  under  its  control, 
year  it  went  into  business,  soon  had  90 
cent,  and  began  using  a  small  part  of 
powers  its  charter  could  bestow,  meml 
ship  willing. 

Several  times,  when  shipments  nc 
seemed  likely  to  endanger  price,  it  slap 
on  quotas.  And  it  set  a  $1.10  per-box  fl 
on  orange  prices  to  growers  to  halt  an  ea 
season  slip  in  the  market.  Then  its  be 
tiful  start  was  soon  lost  in  the  concenti 
boom.  The  cost  of  a  box  of  oranges  t 
handler  or  canner  shot  up.  Concentra' 
paid  $1.50,  $2.50,  $3.50,  and  growers  tal 
of  getting  $4.    Stabilization  was  forgot 

The  National  Wholesale  Frozen  F< 
Distributors,  Inc.,  ran  a  warning  advert 
ment  in  19  Florida  papers.  "We  think; 
are  too  smart  to  kill  the  goose  that  is  laj 
the  golden  eggs,"  it  said  to  the  growers. 

And  the  Tampa  Tribune  took  a  mild 
impersonal  crack  at  the  situation  editoria 

"There  is  never  a  dull  moment  in 
Florida  citrus  industry.  It  wasn't  too  1 
ago  that  the  chief  worries  were  low  pri 
.  .  .  Now  the  pendulum  has  swung  aln 
completely  in  the  other  direction.  Sonr 
the  industry  are  concerned  over  .  . 
danger  of  'too  high  prices.'  " 

The  late  Dodge  Taylor,  as  chairmat 
the  citrus  commission,  got  up  at  a  mee 
and  said,  "Yes,  it's  different  this  year  ag 
just  like  every  other  year." 

Grove  Prices  Soar 

Opinions,  pro  or  con  the  disregard 
price  security,  didn't  matter.  Grove  pr 
kept  pace  with  the  oranges  in  the  grow, 
rush  for  riches.  A  100-acre  grove  went 
$36,000  and  the  new  owner  paid  it  off  \ 
his  fruit  sales  alone,  then  sold  it  for  $70,( 
Soon  it  brought  $80,000,  and  now  it  c 
be  had  for  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mill 

Individual  sales  like  this  pale  beside  b 
made  by  some  of  the  concentrators.  T 
ran  into  the  millions  this  year,  for  grt 
and  additional  processing  plants. 

As  it  turned  out  last  season  it  was 
housewife  who  halted  prices  in  mid-str 
sphere.  There  was  no  sudden  collapse 
there  was  suddenly  no  more  talk  about 
oranges.  The  price  to  the  grower  stoppe 
$3.50  and  slid  back  to  below  $3. 

Madame  Housewife  loved  orange  cone 
trate.  but  not  for  30  or  33  cents  a 
Twenty-nine  cents  seemed  to  be  the  br< 
ing  point  and  the  concentrators  were  foi 
to  adjust  at  both  ends  of  the  line.  Mos 
them  figure  they  can  sell  six  ounces  of  c 
centrate  for  29  cents  if  the  per-box  cos 
oranges  is  not  more  than  $2.90. 

The  trend  had  been  reversed.  Wl 
would  it  stop?  Some  people  think  the  (I 
centrators  may  have  the  final  say. 

"The  present  boom  is  not  a  tempo) 
fluctuation,"  said  Carlisle  Rogers,  a  L 
burg  banker.  "The  citrus  industry  has  t 
stabilized  on  a  solid  foundation  as  the  I 
suit  of  the  demand  from  the  concent  I 
plants." 

Others  are  putting  their  money  on  I 
housewife.    One  old-timer  put  it  this  w  I 

"Years  ago  we  were  completely  in  the  c  f 
about  the  housewife.  Now  we  shudder  if|| 
so  much  as  puckers  up  her  lips."      the 
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Arch  Dreai 
Dream  t 

CONTINUED  FR* 

farance  and  soft-spoken  manner,  Ward's 
fol  has  more  than  once  been  challenged, 
liever  successfully.  His  contracts,  with 
fenior  football  players  who  appear  and 
(■the  National  Football  League,  are  iron- 
f  and  foolproof.  No  football  player 
Ited  by  Ward  can  play  in  any  other  All- 
|!game  prior  to  the  Chicago  Tribune 
L  nor  can  he  refuse  to  play  in  that  game 
Ithen  play  in  a  subsequent  one,  under 
|ty  of  being  banned  by  the  National 
ball  League. 
e  late  Dr.  Harry  A.  March  was  known 
any  as  the  father  of  professional  foot 

because  he   was   a  prime   mover   r 
oting  play-for-pay  teams  and  beca/ 
:er  years  the  game's  devoted  hist'    . 
s  a  title  the  gentle  old  doct^- 

was  the  father  of 

Arch  Ward  is. <$- want  to  go  places, 
.e.r^annave  plenty  of  the  stuff  it 
ikes  to  get  there! 


lived  a  lively  American  boyhood.  An  average 
it,  a  popular  athlete,  he  finished  high  school 
,  decided  to  start  building  a  career  in  the  Army. 


ul  studies  of  Mike's  personal  aptitudes  led  to 
lection  for  technical  training  in  tanks  and  other 
•ed  vehicles.  He  took  to  it  like  a  duck  to  water! 


r9r-^ 


ling  technical  school  as  a  Private,  First  Class, 
progressed  steadily  in  skill,  efficiency  and  rank, 
year  he  took  a  30-day  vacation  trip,  with  pay. 


1 


Mike  could  be  any  one  of 
a  thousand  typical  young 
career  men  who  ore  going 
places  in  today's  Army. 
He  could  be  you! 


Mike  studied,  worked,  watched  his  chances.  Finished 
his  first  "hitch"  as  a  Sergeant.  During  leave  he  went 
home  and  married  his  pretty  high  school  sweetheart. 


Now,  only  four  years  after  enlisting,  Mike  is  a  Sergeant, 
First  Class,  with  an  assured  career  ahead.  He  wouldn't 
trade  places,  or  future  opportunities,  with  anybody! 


The  young  man  of  today  who  wants  to  get  ahead 
can  continue  his  education  and  start  building  a 
career  at  the  same  time,  in  the  new  U.  S.  Army. 
More  than  200  courses  of  specialized  training  for 
many  different  career  fields  are  taught  in  the 
various  Army  schools.   Each  man's  abilities  are 


charted,  to  place  him  where  he  should  develop 
rapidly.  He  can  work  on  the  frontiers  of  military 
science  with  career-minded  young  men  like  him- 
self, and  serve  his  country  with  true  professional 
pride.  Today's  U.  S.  Army  is  providing  career 
opportunities  for  America's  finest  young  men. 


U.  S.  ARMY 


VISIT   YOUR    NEAREST    U.    S.    ARMY    AND    U.    S.    AIR    FORCE    RECRUITING    STATION 
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Stop  dangerous  heat  that  runs  up  repair 
bills!  Simply  add  one  quart  of  BARDAHL 
to  regular  oil. 

Before  you  drive  10  miles,  you'U  see  the 
difference.  Temperature  goes  down — com- 
pression goes  up.  Motor  runs  better,  sounds 
better  than  ever  before. 

BARDAHL  penetrates  metal  pores, 
clings  to  friction  surfaces.  It's  the  perfect 
way  to  loosen  up  tight  engines  on  new  cars 
or  overhauled  cars. 

Ask  the  best  mechanic  in   town  about 
BARDAHL.  He's  been  us- 
ing it  for  years! 
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Reduces  Friction 
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NO  MORE  NUISANCE  •  NO  MORE  WORRY 


ADD  WATER  ONLY 
ONCE  A  YEAR 
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GuarantMd  in  writing  ...  36  monthi  or  36,000  miltn 


BOWERS  Buttery  t  Spark  Plug  Co.  •  Reading,  Pa. 


and  will  do  anything  to  taste  again  the 
heady  brew  of  command.  Therefore,  it's  a 
rarity  when  officers  desert.  One  did,  how- 
ever, and  we  talked  to  him. 

Count  Heinrich  von  Einsiedel  nearly  a 
year  ago  broke  with  the  German  Com- 
munists, the  Bereitschaft  idea  and  the 
Russians.  Twenty-eight  years  old,  and 
dreamy-eyed.  Von  Einsiedel  comes  from 
honored  German  stock.  He's  the  great- 
great-nephew  of  Otto  von  Bismarck,  the 
Iron  Chancellor  and  unifier  of  Germany. 

As  a  pilot,  he  was  shot  down  near  Stalin- 
grad seven  years  ago.  The  Russians  went 
all  out  to  coax  him  over  to  their  side.  Im- 
pressionable and  anti-Nazi  because  his 
family  considered  the  Hitlerite  leaders 
"scum,"  Von  Einsiedel  became  a  crusading 
Communist  and  was  one  of  the  leading 
lights  of  the  Free  Germany  Committee. 

"Zaisser  taught  me  political  history  and 
treated  me  like  a  father,"  Von  Einsiedel 
reminisced.  "He  knew  who  I  was,  of 
course,  and  my  name  meant  something  in 
propaganda.  I  helped  organize  propaganda 
teams  that  went  out  to  the  front  and  tried 
to  induce  German  soldiers  to  surrender." 

Von  Einsiedel  worked  with  German  offi- 
cer prisoners  in  Russia  until  1947,  when  he 
was  sent  back  to  Berlin.  He  beat  the  drums 
for  Communization  of  Germany  and  a  new 
German  army. 

"About  a  year  ago,  though,  I  got  into  an 
argument  with  Zaisser,"  he  said.  "Zaisser 
wanted  more  militancy,  action  rather  than 
plans.  I  thought  we  had  to  go  slowly.  Our 
arguments  continued  for  a  couple  of 
months.  I  began  to  realize  that  the  Rus- 
sians want  to  make  the  Germans  as  fanati- 
cally Communist  as  Hitler  had  tried  to 
rnake  them  fanatically  Nazi.  I  refused  to 
lecture  at  the  Bereitschafteri  schools  and 
walked  out.    They  call  me  a  traitor  now." 

Prisoners  "Reoriented" 

Convinced  Communists,  like  Bismarck's 
young  descendant  used  to  be,  are  rare  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Bereitschaften.  More  typical 
in  many  ways  is  Captain  Erich  Bruckner,  a 
thirty-two-year-old,  barrel-chested  veteran 
of  the  Wehrmucht.  Captain  Bruckner's 
story  began  when  he  was  captured  by  Soviet 
troops  on  the  Russian  front  in  1944.  There 
followed  a  hegira  of  three  years  through  a 
series  of  schools  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Germany  devoted  to  political  "reorienta- 
tion" of  ex-Nazi  officers. 

"By  1947,"  the  crop-haired  captain  re- 
calls, "I  was  told  that  I  was  considered  po- 
litically reliable  and  that  1  would  best  serve 
my  country  by  helping  to  recruit  young  of- 
ficers for  a  resurrected  German  army  that 
would  be  loyal  to  its  great  friend,  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Captain  Bruckner  did  his  job  well  and  by 
1948  had  recruited  200  brother  officers — 
all  of  them,  like  so  many  of  the  German 
junior  officers  after  1918,  discouraged  after 
the  defeat  and  ready  to  take  up  arms  again. 

But  Captain  Bruckner's  story  is  no  longer 
typical  today.  He  is  doing  a  doubly  danger- 
ous job.  For  while  he  serves  as  training 
officer  of  a  battalion  in  a  Mecklenburg 
Bereitschaft  he's  also  reporting  regularly 
to  the  West,  and  it  was  at  the  home  of 
mutual  West  German  friends  that  we  met 
him  during  one  of  his  perilous  persona! 
visits.  His  name,  obviously,  is  not  Captain 
Bruckner. 

Bruckner's  report  and  the  deserters' 
stories  buttress  Western  Allied  belief  that 
history  is  repeating  itself  in  the  creation  of 
the  new  German  Communist  army.  In 
many  ways  it's  a  repetition  of  the  post- 
World  War  I  episode  when  Germany  built 
its  Rcirhswehr,  a  force  authorized  by  the 
victorious  Allies  to  keep  domestic  order, 
into  the  nucleus  of  the  aggressive  Wehr- 
macht.  Under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  the 
Allies  had  permitted  the  Germans  to  main- 
tain a  force  limited  to  100,000  men.  Wei- 
mar Germany  kept  to  the  limit,  but  the 


of  other  frozen  concentrates.  This  yJ 
Florida  is  putting  up  as  much  grapefi 
juice  this  way  as  It  did  orange  juice  i9 
years  ago.  Orange-and-grapefruit  blent  3 
right  behind  grapefruit.  Concentrated  gr.l 
is  selling  as  fast  as  it  can  be  stocked.  Cfl 
centrated  apple,  lemon,  lime,  tangerine  ;1 
prune  juices  are  just  getting  into  general  <■ 
ti  ibution.  Frozen  tomato  juice  is  being  t<| 


100,000  were  exclusively  officers  and  no 
corns,  and  when  Hitler  moved  in  he  v 
able  to  expand  it  tenfold  almost  overnig 
Today's  new  German  army  is  bei 
formed  at  56  Bereitschaft  schools  scatters  marketed, 
through  East  Germany.  Besides  Prora  an  But  orange  concentrate  has  a  tremend  , 
Kirchmoeser  these  schools  are  located  i  advantage  in  that  no  other  type  of  pack  - 
such  places  as  Torgau,  a  fortress  city  on  th  in8  can  touch  it  for  this  particular  prodi . 
Elbe  where  American  and  Russian  troop  Tomato  juice  has  never  been  hurt  by  c .» 
first  met  with  clasped  hands  in  1945;  in  Ernin8-  Neither  has  grape  juice.  But  o< 
furt,  one  of  the  centers  of  German  Social-"6  concentrate  approaches  the  fresh  ora 
ism;    and    in    Potsdam    where,    ironically, U|ce  in  taste. 

Russia  and  the  West  signed  the  agreement    Two   years   ago,  just  when   concentre 
demilitarizing  Germany.  ,as  becoming  very  popular,  Florida's  gr< | 

While  most  of  the  schools  are  for  non-  "s  formed  the  superco-operative,  Flor  I 
commissioned  officers,  1 1  are  specifically  'trus  Mutual.  It  was  not  allowed  to  be  * 
for  officer  candidates — 10,000  of  whom  are     rk  unt''  it  had  at  least  75  per  cent  of   j 

fils  citrus  tonnage  under  its  control.  T  J 
are  went  into  business,  soon  had  90  J 
particuia:?an  using  a  small  part  of  \ 
easy  to  constri,.  ~ould  bestow,  membl 

The  rugged  grouii^»., 
paying  off.    As  Captain  6~""nts    no 
"Our  training  is  very  much  like'it  fr"' 
in  the  Wehrmacht.    We  are  concern! 
on    close-order    drill,    weapons    hail 
mortars  and  field  tactical  problems.  I 
own  camp  of  about  1,000  men  we  will 
have  completed  the  first  year's  training 
the  men  will  be  as  good  soldiers  as  v.  J 
had  in  our  old  German  infantry.  ThJ 
be  a  very  effective  striking  force." 


On  special  assignment  from  Collier's, 
three  experienced  writers  on  Euro- 
pean affairs  collaborated  on  the  ac- 
companying article — David  Perlman, 
Seymour  Freidin  and  William  Att- 
wood.  Since  World  War  II  they 
have  covered  major  events  in  both 
Western  and  Iron  Curtain  countries 


scheduled  to  be  graduated  this  fall  after 
specialized  training  in  the  infantry,  heavy 
and  light  artillery,  armored  force  and  air 
force.  This  first  class  of  officers  alone,  un- 
der the  tables  of  organization  of  most 
armies,  will  be  enough  to  command  a  com- 
bat army  of  150,000  men. 

The  Bereitscliaft  schools  and  the 
separate  units — organized  usually  into 
1,000-man  battalions  and  company -sized 
"commandos" — are  beginning  to  be  well 
equipped.  Until  recently  most  of  their 
weapons  were  from  old  Wehrmacht  stores 
plus  small  quantities  of  surplus  Russian, 
Czech  and  Polish  equipment. 

Last  May  16th,  however,  men  like  Cap- 
tain Bruckner  of  Mecklenburg  began  re- 
porting that  large  convoys  of  trucks  were 
rolling  into  Bereitschaft  warehouses  from 
Czechoslovakia.  It  was  quickly  established 
that  the  convoys,  which  kept  coming  for  a 
solid  week,  were  carrying  new  rifles,  light 
and  heavy  machine  guns,  howitzers  and 
heavy  trench  mortars.  They  also  brought  in 
bolts  of  new  woolen  cloth.  Up  to  now  the 
Bereitschaften  have  been  uniformed  in 
black,  like  the  Volkspotizei;  this  fall  they 
will  have  new  gray-green  uniforms  cut  like 
the  old  Wehrmacht  garb,  with  Russian- 
style  shoulder  boards  to  designate  rank. 

The  new  army's  equipment  today  includes 
rifles  and  carbines;  models  MP  34,  38  and 
40  machine  pistols;  light  and  heavy  nia- 


cin all  fairness,  I  think  you 
should  know  that  you  won't 
be  punishing  me — you'll 
just  he  keeping  my  husband 
from     buying     a     new     suit" 

COLLIER'S  DORIS   MATTHEWS 


Propaganda  Plays  Big  Pari 

We  asked  a  dozen  ex-Bereitschafi 
like   Philip   Haussmann   what  made  tj 
accept  the  army  life  for  as  long  as  tht 
Their  answers  were  twofold,  and  vis 
unanimous.    In  the  first  place,  of  cot 
was  better  than  the  "ore  mines."    I 
second  place  they  had  become  com 
through  constant  repetition,  that  the  I 
ern  occupation  forces  were  building  I 
huge  army  of  former  Nazi  SS  tro<| 
invade  Eastern  Germany  and  wipe 
They  had  been  told,  and  they  believei 
German  Luftwaffe  pilots,  for  instance 
the  ones  who  flew  the  Berlin  air  lift. 

Well,  that's  the  Bereitschaften,  thJ 
German  Red  Army  now  growing  stnj 
violation  of  every  law  on  the  occuj 
books.   And  what  can  be  done  about 

Not  a  great  deal,  according  to  m 
the  Western  military  and  political  1 
with  long  experience  in  Germany.  V 
encourage  the  deserters,  who  grow  in 
ber  every  week  as  more  young  s< 
realize  they're  being  trained  for  st 
struction.  We  can  expose  this  new  i 
rism  constantly,  and  thereby  strength 
resolve  of  our  allies  in  the  non-Conu 
world. 

Some  Westerners,  and  not  a  few 
Germans,  have  been  advocating  a  re 
counterforce  in  the  Allied  occu; 
zones — «  sort  of  anti-Communist  I 
schaft. 

It's  taken  two  world  wars,  they  poii 
to  prove  that  an  armed  Germany,  no  i 
what  its  political  complexion,  is  a  th 
peace;  and  the  Russians  are  playini 
fire  when  they  arm  their  side  of  the  G' 
map. 

Nothing  in  the  world,  the  toj 
Americans  agree,  would  guarantee 
rearmed  Western  Germany  wouldn 
up  with  the  Eastern  forces  to  fight  f 
greater  glory  of  a  new,  united  Reich 

The  best  counterthreat  to  the 
Bereitschaften  in  Germany's  Soviet  b 
the  American  Army  now  on  duty  w 
the  demarcation  line — the  American 
aided  by  the  British,  the  French  ai 
other  nations  of  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

As  one  American  military  ot 
summed  it  up:  "Two  German  armies 
either  mean  a  civil  war  that  could  d 
all  in.  or  eventual  unification  that 
threaten  us  all.  The  Western  Allies 
selves,  and  their  growing  strength,  a 
West's  best  protection  against  the 
Wehrmacht."  TH 
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Arch  Dreams  Up  the 
Dream  Games 
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irance  and  soft-spoken  manner,  Ward's 
>ol  has  more  than  once  been  challenged, 
lever  successfully.  His  contracts,  with 
enior  football  players  who  appear  and 
(the  National  Football  League,  are  iron- 
1  and  foolproof.  No  football  player 
ted  by  Ward  can  play  in  any  other  All- 
game  prior  to  the  Chicago  Tribune 
L  nor  can  he  refuse  to  play  in  that  game 
then  play  in  a  subsequent  one,  under 
jLty  of  being  banned  by  the  National 
ball  League. 

ie  late  Dr.  Harry  A.  March  was  known 
(any  as  the  father  of  professional  foot- 
I  because  he  was  a  prime  mover  in 
loting  play-for-pay  teams  and  became 
jer  years  the  game's  devoted  historian. 
js  a  title  the  gentle  old  doctor  loved;  but 
(  was  the  father  of  professional  foot- 
Arch  Ward  is  its  godfather,  its  spiritual 
ier  and  the  person  who  put  it  on  a  pay- 
lasis. 

Pro  Football  Gets  a  Boost 

tirely  through  Arch's  efforts,  the  Chi- 
Tribune  was  the  first  paper  to  give 
column  banner  headlines  to  pro  foot- 
in  Monday  mornings.  It  was  then  that 
jootball  came  of  age,  then  that  it  be- 
I  an  integral  part  of  the  American 
|S  picture.  It  was  then,  too,  that  Mon- 
knorning's  sport  pages  became  more 
tsting. 

krd's  decision  to  play  up  professional 
all  was  no  wild  hunch,  no  altruistic 
re  to  a  struggling  sport.  It  was  made, 
>st  of  his  decisions  are,  with  hard,  cold 
and  sound  reasoning. 
Tiat  did  we  have  in  the  sports  pages  on 
Bay  mornings  during  the  football  sea- 
f  Arch  recalls.  "A  couple  of  hockey 
B,  maybe,  and  a  dull  rehash  of  what 
happened  in  Saturday's  college  games, 
possibly  some  speculative  stories  about 
Ithe  following  Saturday's  college  sched- 
ight  produce.  People  were  going  to  see 
botball  games;  people  were  interested 
D  football;  therefore,  it  was  news." 
th  the  Tribune  showing  the  way,  the 

papers  soon  followed.  During  the 
all  season  today,  pro  football  results 
e  Monday  sports  banner  line  in  every 
i  which  the  game  is  played  and  in  doz- 
f  cities  which  hold  no  pro  franchise. 
Sessional  football,  meaning  the  Na- 

Football  League,  was  properly  ap- 
ttive  of  the  fact  that  Ward  had  served 
journalistic  trail  blazer  for  the  sport, 
s  even  more  appreciative  of  what  his 
tl  All-Star  game  meant  in  hard  cash.  In 
iring  of  1941,  it  offered  him  the  presi- 
'  of  the  league,  with  a  10-year  contract 
g  for  a  total  of  $250,000  in  salary. 

rejected  the  offer  and  told  the  league 
t  would  make  no  mistake  in  offering 
ib  instead  to  Elmer  Layden,  then  ath- 
iirector  and  coach  at  Notre  Dame. 
i  league,  having  failed  to  sign  Ward, 
1  Ward's  man,  Layden.  Yet,  if  the 
nal  League  thought  that  its  .offer  to 

or  its  acceptance  of  his  suggestion 
t  that  Arch  was  in  its  pocket,  it  was 
ily  disabused.  Within  two  years,  Arch 
lid  the  groundwork  for  the  All-Amer- 
ootball  Conference,  which  began  op- 
us in  1946,  the  first  full  postwar 
1,  precipitating  a  football  war  which 
nancially  crippling  to  both  leagues  and 
it   fatal    to   several   clubs   before    the 

merger  at  the  end  of  last  year, 
never  worked  for  the  All-America 
irence,"  Arch  says,  "except  in  an  ad- 
'  capacity  while  it  was  in  the  process 
mation.  And  1  never  accepted  a  penny 
them,  even  for  expenses.  My  railroad 
and  my  hotel  bills  incurred  at  the  vari- 
rganizational  meetings  were  paid  for 
f  my  own  pocket." 

vice-president  of  Chicago  Tribune 
ties,    Inc.,    Ward    has    raised    nearly 
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$5,000,000  for  charity  through  various  pro- 
motions, of  which  the  All-Star  football 
game  is  only  one.  Bowling,  the  Golden 
Gloves  boxing  tournaments  and  a  week  of 
charity  horse  racing  are  among  the  others. 
In  addition,  Ward  promotes  nonrevenue 
producing  events  such  as  the  Silver  Skates, 
the  Tribune  golf  school  and  swimming 
races. 

If  Ward  has  a  green  thumb  for  sports 
promotion,  and  the  records  show  that  he 
has,  he  came  by  it  under  splendid  auspices. 
He  was  closely  associated  with  the  late 
Knute  Rockne  at  Notre  Dame  and  was  his 
first  publicity  director,  in  1919  and  1920, 
when  the  genius  of  Rockne  as  a  promoter 
as  well  as  a  football  coach  began  to  gain 
recognition. 

Ward  came  under  Rockne's  wing  by  a 
devious  route.  Born  in  Irwin,  Illinois,  on 
December  27,  1896,  Arch  grew  up  in  Lake 
City,  Iowa.  His  father  was  killed  in  a  train 
wreck  while  Arch  was  still  an  infant  and 
his  mother  died  when  he  was  in  his  early 
teens.  He  was  placed  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Father  Daniel  M.  Gorman,  who 
later  became  bishop  of  Idaho.  Arch  at- 
tended Loras  Academy  for  four  years  and 
then  went  on  to  Loras  College.  After  two 
years  there,  Ward  switched  to  Notre  Dame 
and  met  Rockne.    His  destiny  was  shaped. 

After  graduating  from  Notre  Dame,  Arch 
served  a  four-year  stretch  as  sports  editor  of 
the  Rockford,  Illinois,  Star,  and  in  1925 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He 
became  its  sports  editor  on  April  14,  1930. 

One  of  Ward's  greatest  promotional  in- 
novations nets  nothing  for  Chicago  Tribune 
Charities,  Inc.,  yet  it  possibly  gained  him 
more  recognition  than  any  other.  That  was 
the  creation  of  the  annual  All-Star  game 
between  baseball  teams  representing  the 
American  and  National  Leagues,  first  con- 
ceived in  1933  as  an  adjunct  to  Chicago's 
A  Century  of  Progress.  The  receipts  from 
this  game,  which  are  considerable,  went 
first  to  the  treasury  of  the  Association  of 
Professional  Ballplayers  of  America,  later 
to  war  charities,  and  eventually  to  the 
players'  pension  fund. 

Date  Suggested  for  All-Star  Game 

Ward,  civic-minded  as  the  Tribune  it- 
self, went  to  President  Will  Harridge  of 
the  American  League  and  unfolded  his  plan 
to  him  first.  Arch,  having  studied  the  sched- 
ule, found  that  July  6th  was  an  open  date. 
All  the  National  League  teams  would  be 
moving  West  after  July  4th  and  all  the 
American  League  teams  would  be  moving 
East.  He  suggested  July  6th  at  Comiskey 
Park  as  the  date. 

While  Harridge  set  about  sounding  out 
the  American  League  sentiments,  Ward 
went  to  work  to  line  up  the  National  League 
through  the  late  William  L.  Veeck,  father 
of  the  recent  Cleveland  president  and  then 
president  of  the  Cubs.  Veeck  co-operated 
willingly  and  effectively,  meeting  some 
slight  resistance  from  the  late  Charles  A. 
Stoneham,  owner  of  the  Giants.  Stone- 
ham's  objections  were  not  to  the  game  it- 
self but  were  based  on  the  fact  that  his  club 
was  scheduled  to  play  five  games  in  the  three 
days  preceding  the  All-Star  game.  When 
these  were  overcome  it  meant  Ward  had  the 
consent  of  the  16  owners. 

By  the  time  Ward  informed  Commis- 
sioner Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis  of  his 
plans  for  an  All-Star  game — a  "dream 
game,"  the  Tribune  called  it  in  its  early  sto- 
ries— it  already  was  a  fair  accompli.  There 
was  nothing  for  the  judge  to  do  but  put  his 
imprimatur  on  the  contest.  Arch  selected 
John  McGraw,  who  had  resigned  as  man- 
ager of  the  Giants  only  the  previous  sum- 
mer, to  pilot  the  National  League  team  and 
Connie  Mack  to  lead  the  American  Lea- 
guers. 

With  the  foundation  firmly  established. 


No  other  way  of  shaving., 
no  other  shaving  cream 
gives  you  closer,      *V^ 
cleaner,  longer- 
lasting  shaves... 
and  is  so  good  v  \w 
for  your  skin!     n|/!x 
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No  brush 
No  lather 
No  rub-in 


Good  grooming  for  the  wo  man  5  feel  5  or  under.  A  multi-purpose  suit  that  eliminates  alteration  headaches. 

Adroitly  tailored  in  Pacific  Strea,  a  100%  wool  virgin  worsted.  Chic  city  shades.  Sizes  12'A  to  24VV  Modestly  priced. 

At  better  stores  everywhere.  At  Russeks,  NY.;  or  tor  the  store  nearest  you.  write 

THE    MURRAY    SICES    CORP.,    252    WEST    37TH    STREET,    NEW  YORK    18,  N.    Y. 

(In  Canada,  styles  by  Murray  Sices  manufactured  by  Lou  Larry,  Toronto.) 
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makes  the  dish 
Ask  for  A. I.  when  dining  out,  too. 


ASTHMATICS  SING, 
ITS  PRAISES!         i 

No  wonder!  ASTHMADOR 
brings  amazing  relief  from  the 
symptoms  of  bronchial  asthma 
—yet  costs  so  little  for  the  great 
good  it  does.  Powder,  cigarette 
or  pipe  mixture  — at  all  drug 
stores  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
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AMAZING  PAZO  ACTS  TO 

RELIEVE  PAIN 

OF  SIMPLE  PILES 

INSTANTLY 

Speed  amazing  relief  from  miseries  of 
simple  piles,  with  soothing  Pazo*!  Acts  to 
relieve  pain  and  itching  instantly — soothes 
inflamed  tissues — helps  prevent  soreness 
— reduce  swelling.  You  get  real  comforting 
help.  So  don't  suffer  one  moment  of  need- 
less torture  from  simple  piles.  Get  Pazo  for 
fast,  wonderful  relief.  Ask  your  doctor 
about  it.  Suppository  form — also  tubes 
with  perforated  pile  pipe  for  easy,  thor- 
ough application. 

*Pau>  Ointment  and  Suppositories  ® 
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disorder  of  the  sweat  glands,  called 
Hromidrosis.  No  amount  of  wash- 
ing will  stop  it.  Rut  Dr.  ScholPs 
Hromidrosis  Powder  wilt!  It  con- 
tains highly  effective  medication 
that  quickly  kills  bad  foot  odor, 
helpe  reduce  excessive  perspiration, 
control  the  disorder  and  stop  foot 
odor  in  shoe*.  Get  this  relief  today! 
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POWDER 


YOUR  DOG  HATES  FLEAS! 


When  your  dog:  has  fleas,  it's  time 
forPULVEX  FLEA  POWDER. 
Not  only  kills  fleas  instantly,  but 
actually  keeps  em  oft  for  days! 
Wonderfully  easy  I  Effective!  At 
druR.  pet  and  department  stores 
.  .  .  2Se.  SOc.  Kennel  size  .  .  .  $1.25. 


PULVEJ   FLEA  POWDER  '^M. 


Arch  then  unfolded  his  master  stroke.  He 
announced  the  game  in  the  columns  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  scooping  the  nation,  and 
blandly  declared  that  the  All-Star  line-ups 
would  be  selected  by  votes  of  the  Tribune 
readers!  A  storm  promptly  broke  loose  in 
the  sports  departments  of  the  other  Chi- 
cago papers.  Ward  said  that  any  newspaper, 
anywhere,  could  conduct  its  own  balloting 
and  that  the  Tribune  would  be  glad  to  han- 
dle all  the  tabulating  expenses  and  furnish 
daily  bulletins  on  the  results  of  the  voting. 
The  offer  was  extended  to  radio  stations  and 
magazines.  Having  scooped  everybody  with 
the  announcement  of  the  game  itself,  Ward 
would  allow  anybody  who  was  willing  to 
share  in  its  promotion. 

The  game  was  an  instantaneous  success, 
being  won  by  the  American  Leaguers  on  a 
home  run  by  Babe  Ruth.  It  moved  to  New 
York  the  following  year,  then  to  Cleveland 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  wartime  sea- 
son of  1945  when  it  was  banned  by  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  it  has 
been  played  annually  since  and  in  every  ma- 
jor league  park,  completing  the  circuit  with 
a  return  to  Comiskey  Park  last  month. 

Teams   Chosen   by   Ballot 

The  baseball  magnates  did  not  cotton  to 
the  plan  of  having  the  public  vote  for  the 
players  and  after  a  few  years  this  method 
of  selecting  the  stars  was  abandoned  in 
favor  of  permitting  the  managers  to  select 
their  own  squads.  The  stimulation  which 
baseball  obtained  through  audience  partici- 
pation was  completely  ignored  by  the 
owners.  In  1947,  Ward  got  Commissioner 
Happy  Chandler's  ear  and  the  voting  was 
restored.  It  was  announced  that  the  All- 
Star  game  had  been  "given  back  to  the 
public,"  but  there  were  some  cynics  who 
preferred  to  believe  that  it  had  been  given 
back  to  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Actually,  this 
belief  was  a  left-handed  tribute  to  Ward's 
prestige  as  a  promoter  and  a  wirepuller. 

In  the  minds  of  the  public,  voting  for  an 
All-Star  team  is  indelibly  identified  with 
Arch  and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  paper  dropped  its  All-Star  foot- 
ball balloting  some  years  ago,  thereby  per- 
mitting Ward  to  hand-pick  the  squad  which 
opposes  the  professional  champions  each 
year. 

While  Ward  is  the  creator  of  the  AU- 
Star  football  and  baseball  games,  he  has 
gained  equal  fame  with  a  promotion  which 
already  was  established  and  waiting  for  him 
— the  Golden  Gloves.  The  alliterative  title 
of  this  amateur  boxing  event  has  a  disputed 
origin.  There  are  those  who  say  the  title  is 
the  brain  child  of  the  late  Joe  Patterson, 
publisher  of  the  Tribune's  sister  paper,  the 
New  York  Daily  News.  Others  credit  its 
paternity  to  Paul  Gallico,  onetime  sports 
editor  of  the  Daily  News. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  about  Ward 
being  the  individual  who  developed  it  into 
an  international  event  and  who  won  the  co- 
operation of  some  400  newspapers  through- 
out the  country  in  its  promotion. 

The  Golden  Gloves,  which  has  elimina- 
tion series  in  almost  every  city,  town  and 
hamlet  in  which  boxing  is  legal,  was  started 
in  1923  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  an  ama- 
teur tournament  to  test  the  legality  of  the 
Illinois  ban  on  boxing.  It  was  successful  to 
the  extent  that  the  sport  was  legalized  in 
Illinois  in  1926  and  the  stage  was  thereby 
set  for  the  record  Tunney-Dempsey  gate 
already  mentioned. 

Having  proved  that  boxing  could  legally 
be  staged  in  Illinois,  the  Tribune  had  made 
its  point  and  retired  from  the  scene  until 
1927  when  Patterson  (or  Gallico)  con- 
ceived the  Golden  Gloves  tournament.  As 
a  result  of  elimination  bouts,  staged  by  the 
Daily  News,  a  New  York  Golden  Gloves 
squad  was  selected'  to  meet  the  Chicago 
champions,  also  selected  as  the  result  of  an 
elimination  tournament.  It  is  Ward's  opin- 
ion that  today  over  30,000  competitors  par- 
ticipate annually  in  Golden  Gloves  matches. 

In  1931,  Ward  decided  to  internationalize 
the  Golden  Gloves  and  brought  over  the 
amateur  champions  of  France  to  meet  the 
survivors  of  the  American  elimination  tour- 


naments. The  bouts  were  scheduled  for 
Soldier  Field  and  were  first  viewed  with  a 
jaundiced  eye  by  the  Tribune  management, 
which  feared  taking  a  financial  beating. 
These  fears  were  heightened  when,  first, 
rain  forced  a  postponement  and,  then,  a 
breeze  off  Lake  Michigan  dropped  the 
temperature  below  50  on  the  new  date. 

Arch  had  faith  in  his  brain  child  and  of- 
fered to  work  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  for 
one  year  without  salary  if  the  event  wasn't 
a  financial  success.  He  was  vindicated  when 
42.000  turned  out  to  see  the  bouts  despite 
the  weather.  In  the  minds  of  the  Tribune 
brass  there  never  have  been  any  doubts 
about  the  Golden  Gloves  since. 

The  following  year  47,800  spectators 
turned  out  to  see  the  German  team;  and 
another  good  crowd  was  present  in  1933 
when  the  Irish  team  came  over.  All  the 
profits,  of  course,  went  to  charity,  but  it 
struck  Ward  that  the  profits  might  be  greater 
if  the  bouts  were  held  indoors.  He  moved 
to  the  Chicago  Stadium  in  1934  when  the 
Polish  team  participated.  Arch  was  correct 
about  the  profits,  since  the  expenses  were 
considerably  lessened  by  holding  the 
matches  in  an  arena  already  constructed  for 
boxing,  instead  of  erecting  a  ring  and  ring- 
side seats  at  Soldier  Field. 

Ward  never  will  forget  those  1934  bouts. 
The  light  heavyweight  champion  of  the 
American  team  was  an  impressive-looking 
puncher,  a  young  Negro  from  Detroit  who 
boxed  under  the  name  of  Joe  Louis.  At  the 
afternoon  weighins,  Louis  tipped  the  scale 
at  the  light  heavyweight  limit  of  175  pounds. 

"The  balance  pin  hung  without  touching 
either  the  bottom  or  the  top  when  the 
weights  were  adjusted  to  175  pounds,"  Ward 
remembers.  "The  manager  of  the  Polish 
team  raised  an  awful  squawk,  claiming  the 
balance  was  not  hanging  dead-center  but 
nearer  the  bottom.  He  insisted  that  Louis 
didn't  weigh  an  even  175  pounds  and  was  in- 
eligible to  meet  the  Polish  champion. 

"The  argument  got  hot,  but  nowhere  near 
a  settlement.  I  went  out  to  Chicago  Stadium 
that  night  determined  to  send  Louis  in  for 
the  light  heavyweight  title.  I  didn't  want 
any  international  complications,  but  I 
wasn't  going  to  deprive  Joe  of  his  chance 
because  of  a  fraction  of  an  ounce  that  no- 
body but  the  Polish  manager  could  see. 

"When  we  got  to  the  Stadium,  however, 
I  got  a  phone  call  from  our  city  desk.  Some 
woman  in  Fort  Wayne  had  'identified'  Louis 


P    >u 
sl,f 


from  his  picture  in  the  paper  as  a  mar  a 
had  murdered  his  wife  there  some  m 
before. 

"I  thought  it  was  a  plot  to  keep 
from  fighting.     Then  four  deputy 
showed  up  at  the  ringside  and  told 
had  come  from  Fort  Wayne  to  tak  J( 
back  for  questioning. 

"We  put  on  a  substitute  for  Louis—  h 
incidentally,  beat  the  Polish  light  he 
weight — and  then  Joe,  myself  and  thtjt 
deputies  went  to  the  police  static  t 
Eleventh  and  State.  It  took  quite  a  whi 
get  matters  straightened  out.  Eventu;; 
developed  that  the  real  Fort  Wayne  ,ft 
murderer  was  five  years  older  than  a 
several  inches  shorter  and  a  good  1 
pounds  lighter.  Ever  since  then,  Joe  aU 
points  me  out  as  'the  man  who  gen 
out  of  jail.'  " 

Ring  Champions   Disco verei  | 

The  Golden  Gloves,  of  course,  ha\  I 
covered  many  excellent  fighters  in  adjn 
to  Louis — including  Tony  Zale  and  B  x 
Ross.  Strangely  enough,  the  current  bH 
weight  champion,  Ezzard  Charles,  m 
Golden  Gloves  middleweight  cham.i 
was  the  current  light  heavyweight  I 
Joey  Maxim. 

Not  only  does  Ward  handle  all  thiU 
motions  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  he  did 
with  a  free  hand.  Few  sports  editors  ■ 
the  autonomy  over  their  department! 
Arch  does.  As  an  example,  there  wjl 
incident  a  few  years  ago  involving  a  1 
paper  in  Fort  Wayne  which  promote! 
Golden  Gloves  eliminations  in  that  ciJI 

The  Indiana  paper  was  actively  pre  I 
Deal,  which  meant  that  its  editorial  i  a 
differed  somewhat  from  that  of  the  C1U 
Tribune.  In  fact,  the  Fort  Wayne  I 
sometimes  took  it  upon  himself  to  blal 
Tribune  by  name  and  Colonel  McCol 
by  title.  A  second  publisher  in  Fort  Wi 
sensing  the  promotional  advantage  ofjj 
ing  the  Golden  Gloves  tourney  hiiJi 
clipped  out  every  pro-New  Deal  and! 
McCormick  editorial  in  the  rival  papel 
forwarded  them  to  the  Colonel. 

"Why,"  asked  this  publisher  in  effecl 
our  rival  promote  the  local  elimitS 
bouts  for  the  Tribune  when  he's  knei 
your  brains  out?" 

The  Colonel  told  him  that  the  G| 
Gloves    arrangements    were    directed 
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'Yes  it  was  clever,  Butch.  If  it  wasn't 
2  A.  M.  and  there  were  some  clubs 
in  the  bag,  I'm  sure  we'd  have 
thought  you  were  ju6t  going  golfing'' 
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|  Ward  and  that  the  difference  in  the 
|  rial  policies  of  the  papers  had  nothing 

>  with  promoting  amateur  fights. 

was  not  the  only  time  McCormick  put 
^elf  on  record  as  being  in  Ward's  corner, 
'celebrity-studded  testimonial  dinner  to 
1  last  April  one  of  the  speakers  was 

Maloney,  the  third  Tribune  managing 
>r  under  whom  Ward  has  served.  Ma- 
1/  delivered  the  expected  panegyric  to 
nest  of  honor  and  then  went  further  to 
book,  chapter  and  verse. 
Jne  of  the  most  important  messages  I 
jved  from  Colonel  McCormick  since 
bme  managing  editor  contained  only 
ii  words,"  Maloney  said.  "Some  dis- 
bn  about  sports  policy  came  up  and  I 
[ed  the  Colonel  on  it.  I  got  back  this 
k>:  'Arch  Ward  is  running  the  sports 
rtment.'  It  was  initialed  by  the  Colonel 
I  have  followed  his  instructions  ever 

■" 

at  Arch  can  handle  his  own  shows  was 

'vered  long  ago  by  those  who  have  tried 
lit  a  finger  in  his  pie  or  a  spoke  in  his 
1.  Some  few  years  ago  the  managing 
Ir  of  the  Chicago  Times  noticed  that 
rntertainment  between  halves  at  Chi- 
ls  pro  football  games  was  supplied  by 
earns  of  youngsters  who  put  on  a  good 
all  show  without  benefit  of  uniforms, 
e  equipment  they  wore  was  both 
tad  up  and  hand-me-down.  He  con- 
Id  the  idea  of  outfitting  the  tykes  in 
;r  full-dress  uniform.  And  then  pre- 
'i  upon  the  managements  of  the  Bears 
Cardinals  to  announce  over  the  public- 
bss  system  that  the  outfits  of  the  junior 
s  were  supplied  through  the  courtesy 
i  generosity)  of  the  Chicago  Times, 
is  a  splendid  advertisement  at  a  small 

Iwent  over  beautifully  for  a  couple  of 
lays.  Then  one  post-game  evening  the 
Charley  Bid  will,  owner  of  the  Cardi- 
land  George  Halas,  owner-coach  of  the 
b,  were  invited  by  Ward  to  an  informal 
ing.  Speaking  softly  and  gently,  Arch 
lined  the  situation  as  he  saw  it. 
p  football  in  Chicago,  he  told  them, 
been  built  up  by  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
'as  going  to  permit  no  infringement  of 
Tnbune's  prestige.  Either  the  clubs 
d  stop  announcing  over  the  public-ad- 
systems  that  the  uniforms  worn  by  the 
in  tykes  had  been  supplied  by  the  Chi- 
Times  or  there  no  longer  would  be  any 
ace  notices  of  their  games  carried  in 
videly  circulated  columns  of  the  Chi- 
Tribune.  The  choice  was  made 
ly.  During  the  season  the  public  con- 
id  to  learn,  from  the  Tribune's  sports 
i,  whom  the  Bears  and  Cardinals  were 
tig  the  following  Sunday. 

Lovers  Leading  Sports  Events 

addition  to  his  multitudinous  pro- 
jmal  duties  and  responsibility  for 
,ng  the  largest  sports  department  in  the 
1,  Ward  also  covers  top  sports  events 
>nally  and  conducts  a  daily  column. 
Wake  of  the  News,  which  is  best  de- 
;d  as  unique.  Arch  covers  the  Ken- 
Derby,  the  World  Series,  heavyweight 
fights,  the  All-Star  baseball  game,  a 

>  game  every  New  Year's  Day,  and 
Jtball  game  every  Saturday.  Because 
s  Notre  Dame  background  and  con- 
)ns,  Arch  refuses  to  cover  the   Irish 

they  are  playing  an  opponent  from 
:agoland,"  i.e.,  the  Middle  West. 
e  Wake  of  the  News  is  the  oldest  con- 
us  sports  column  in  the  United  States, 
g  been  originated  in  1905  by  Hugh  E. 
gh,  who  signed  the  column  with  his 
Is,  "H.E.K."  Ward  is  the  sixth  tenant 
c  column.  Keough  was  followed  by 
Lardner,  Jack  Lait,  now  editor  in  chief 
e  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  the  late 
i  E.  Fullerton  and  Harvey  Woodruff, 
is  after  the  latter's  death  that  Arch 
over. 

out  half  of  the  column  is  written  by 
,  the  rest  by  contributors.  A  survey 
ie  Tribune  revealed  that  more  men 
The  Wake  of  the  News  than  read  the 
ne's  weather  reports,  and  that  more 
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women  read  the  column  than  any  other 
sports  column  in  town.  Arch's  pace  is 
leisurely,  his  topics  both  homey  and  homely. 

It  is  a  sports  column  by  a  Chicagoan  for 
Chicagoans.  There  is  no  crusading  and  no 
visible  back  patting.  Sometimes  when  an- 
other columnist,  particularly  a  New  Yorker, 
takes  a  slap  at  one  of  Arch's  pet  projects, 
the  slapper  may  be  referred  to  petulantly 
as  "a  grouch  columnist."  But  always 
anonymously  for  Arch  does  not  believe  in 
advertising  either  his  feuds  or  his   foes. 

When  Ward  was  guest  of  honor  at  the 
testimonial  dinner  in  April,  the  Tribune 
sports  page  for  the  next  day  headlined  the 
story  "Nation  Salutes  Arch  Ward."  Staff 
writer  Ed  Prell  began  his  report  of  the 
dinner,  "Chicago  and  the  nation  saluted 
Arch  Ward  last  night,"  an  elaboration  of 
the  headline  which  should  have  pleased 
Colonel  McCormick  who  never  has  thought 
that  the  nation,  or  any  section  of  it,  should 
take  precedence  over  Chicago. 

Wake  Contributors  Dined  Annually 

Contributors  to  the  Wake,  who  meet  once 
a  year  to  dine  Ward,  come  from  all  walks 
of  life.  There  are  bootblacks  and  cops, 
priests  and  parsons,  educators  and  giants  of 
industry.  John  C.  Vivian,  former  governor 
of  Colorado,  is  a  contributor,  as  is  Wil- 
liam T.  Faircy,  president  of  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads,  who  signs  his  con- 
tributions "The  Duke  of  Duluth." 

Ward  is  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
Catholic  hierarchy.  One  of  his  closest 
friends  is  Bishop  Sheil,  founder  of  the 
Catholic  Youth  Organization  and  a  stanch 
supporter  of  the  Golden  Gloves  as  a  means 
of  combating  juvenile  delinquency.  In 
1939.  when  the  cardinals  gathered  in  Rome 
to  elect  a  Pope.  Ward  was  delegated  to  ac- 
company the  late  George  William  Cardinal 
Mundelein  to  the  conclave. 

Writing  an  advance  on  the  election,  in 
which  he  predicted  the  elevation  of  Eugenio 
Cardinal  Pacelli  on  the  fourth  ballot  (he 
was  elected  on  the  third)  Arch  announced 
that,  before  Cardinal  Mundelein  left  to 
gather  in  solemn  conclave  with  the  other 
princes  of  the  church,  he  had  asked  Ward 
to  convey  his  congratulations  to  Mayor 
Ed  Kelly  on  his  success  in  the  Democratic 
primaries  in  Chicago. 

Ward's  ability  to  tie  in  Chicago  with 
world  events  is  part  of  his  appeal  to  Tribune 
readers,  and  the  reason  why  his  column 
averages  500  letters  a  day  which  have  to  be 
screened  by  two  assistants  lest  they  tie  up 
all  of  his  time.  He  demonstrated  the  Chi- 
cago touch  again  by  describing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  newly  elected  Pope  as  he  stood 
before  the  cheering  multitude,  on  the  bal- 
cony at  St.  Peter's  and  likening  the  roar  to 
that  of  the  football  crowd  at  Soldier  Field. 

Through  his  friendship  with  Cardinal 
Mundelein,  Ward  was  the  first  newspaper- 
man granted  an  audience  by  Pope  Pius  XII, 
five  days  after  his  election  and  twelve  days 
before  the  coronation.  The  Cardinal  intro- 
duced Ward  with  these  words:  "This  man  is 
a  journalist,  a  sports  writer  from  Chicago 
whose  newspaper,  through  its  sporting 
columns,  has  accomplished  much  for  Chi- 
cago charities  and  for  our  metropolis." 

One  of  the  tributes  to  Ward's  organiza- 
tional genius  is  that  his  sports  staff,  generally 
respected  throughout  the  nation  for  its 
authoritative  writing,  is  composed  virtually 
of  the  same  men  who  were  there  two 
decades  ago  when  he  was  named  sports 
editor.  Ed  Burns  and  Irv  Vaughan  remain 
his  baseball  men,  Wilfred  Smith  is  his  box- 
ing writer  and  ace  football  reporter,  Bob 
Becker  does  the  outdoor  column.  One  re- 
placement, that  of  Maurice  Shevlin  as  turf 
expert  in  place  of  French  Lane,  was  caused 
by  the  latter's  death.  An  addition  was  Ed 
Prell,  to  handle  the  growing  pro  football 
news. 

Prominent  around  the  baseball  press 
boxes  in  Chicago  is  a  chief  usher  named 
Walt  Johnson.  It  was  he  who  pointed  out 
one  of  Arch's  best  assets  as  a  sports  editor. 

"He  must  be  a  good  boss,"  said  Walter, 
"because  nobody  who  works  for  him  has 
ever  quit."  the  end 
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In  a  canoe  on  one  of  Quebec's 
myriad  beautiful  lakes  or  rivers 
...  in  a  car  over  Quebec's 
splendid  roads  through  pictur- 
esque valleys  and  historic  cen- 
turies-old towns  and  villages. 
Enjoy  traditional  Quebec  hos- 
pitality in  comfortable,  modern 
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For  help  planning  your  trip  write  the  Pro- 
vincial Publicity  Bureau,  Parliament  Build- 
ings/ Quebec  City,  Canada;  or  48  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  City  20. 
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Brightening  Up  the  Old  Joint 


WHEN  WE  SAW  this  cartoon  by  Dan  Dowling 
we  said,  "Them's  our  sentiments."  So  we  asked 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  for  permission  to 
reprint  it.  The  drawing  was  inspired,  of  course, 
by  the  victory  of  two  forward-looking  men.  Gov- 
ernor James  H.  Duff  and  Judge  John  S.  Fine, 
over  Boss  Grundy's  candidates  for  senator  and 
governor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Republican  pri- 
maries. Their  nomination  is  a  hopeful  indica- 
tion that  the  American  two-party  system  may 
yet  regain  its  former  vigor. 

There  have  been  times  in  the  last  I  8  years 
when  you  had  to  hold  a  mirror  to  the  Republi- 
can elephant's  mouth  to  make  sure  that  the 
Grand  Old  Party  was  still  breathing.  But  in  the 
last  few  months  the  elephant  has  shown  signs  of 
returning  health  and  a  disposition  to  move  along 
and  catch  up  with  the  parade. 

One  of  those  signs  can  be  found  in  New  York 
City,  where  the  Republican  organization  used  to 
fight  coalition  harder  than  it  fought  Congress- 
man Vito  Marcantonio  of  the  extreme  left-wing 
American  Labor  party.  This  year  it  has  united 
with  the  Democrats  and  Liberals  to  support  a 
Democratic  candidate  who  looks  to  have  a  good 
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chance  of  beating  the  man  who  has  been  the 
voice  of  Moscow  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  lo,  these  too  many  years. 

California's  G.O.P.  voters,  who  have  a  good 
governor  in  Earl  Warren,  showed  that  they 
knew  it  by  renominating  him  with  a  bigger  vote 
than  he  got  the  last  time. 

Last  month  a  group  of  progressive  party 
leaders  met  in  Philadelphia  to  form  an  organiza- 
tion called  Republican  Advance.  They  issued  a 
declaration  of  principles,  suggesting  a  new  ap- 
proach to  Far  Eastern  policy  as  well  as  touching 
on  domestic  issues,  which  was  aimed  to  give  the 
party  a  program  that  would  win  back  some  of 
the  independent  voters  it  has  lost. 

These  symptoms  don't  indicate  a  sudden  and 
revolutionary  change  of  heart.  There  have  al- 
ways been  progressive  Republican  officeholders 
since  the  party's  crashing  defeat  in  1932,  just  as 
there  have  been  reactionary  Democratic  office- 
holders in  the  same  period.  Senator  Aiken  of 
Vermont,  writing  in  the  July  1st  Collier's,  re- 
called that  in  1937  he  had  told  the  Republican 
National  Committee  that  "we  have  become  a 
party  of  old  men,"  and  that  "we  should  accept  in 


general  the  social  aims  which  the  opposing  pa 
has  had  the  wisdom  to  adopt,  but  has  lacked  | 
ability  to  put  into  efficient  operation." 

But  men  like  the  senator  have  not  been 
ning  the  party  organization.  The  control 
remained  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  conscri 
tive  branch  of  the  family,  while  their  polit.il 
opposites  have  been  running  the  Democnr. 
party  and  winning  elections  year  after  year. 

As  a  result  there  must  be  millions  of  yoi 
voters  who,  remembering  only  two  Dcmocn 
Presidents,  think  that  the  two-party  syster 
composed  of  a  permanent  minority  and  a  perr 
nent  party  in  power.  And  certainly  it  has  seen 
at  times  that  the  balance  of  political  power  \ 
unchangeable.    That  isn't  a  healthy  conditi 

We  believe,  with  Senator  Aiken,  that  then 
a  mid-point  between  "Me  too"  Republicani 
and  "Hell  no!"  Republicanism.  We  believe  t 
there  are  plenty  of  issues  on  which  a  posit 
Republican  program  can  be  built.  We've  m 
tioned  some  of  them  recently  on  this  page: 
political  inspiration  of  some  high-sound 
(Democratic)  domestic  programs  .  .  .  a  gn 
ing  class  warfare  that  is  also  politically 
spired,"  and  now,  in  the  light  of  Korea, 
somewhat  short-of-brilliant  handling  of  our  f 
eign  affairs.  We  should  like  to  see  a  progr 
built  on  such  issues  and  presented  to 
American  people. 

There  has  been  too  much  talk  about 
G.O.P.  being  the  party  of  "reaction  and  spec 
privilege."  More  than  20,000,000  people  vo 
for  the  Republican  Presidential  candidate 
1940,  in  1944  and  in  1948.  They  can't  all  be 
actionaries  and  tools  of  the  vested  interests.  I 
time  that  they  had  a  better  choice  than  betw< 
a  party  diat  seems  to  go  where  it  will,  uncheck 
and  a  party  that  has  seemed  to  go  nowhere. 

American  Story 

PAUL  W.  LITCHFIELD,  a  man  who  log! 
1 00,000  air  miles  last  year  and  whose  energ)! 
the  panting  despair  of  many  younger  colleagu 
was  seventy-five  years  old  on  July  26th.  Ele\ 
days  earlier  he  completed  his  first  50  years  w 
the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
would  like  to  offer  our  double-barreled  ( 
gratulations  on  those  anniversaries. 

Mr.  Litchfield  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  Ame 
ca's  half  century  of  progress  from  a  horse-ar 
buggy  civilization.   He  staked  his  future  on  1 
infant  rubber  industry  early  in  his  career — ev 
though  he  couldn't  stand  the  smell  of  the  cru 
product   he's    been   working   with   ever   sin< 
First  as  a  chemical  engineer  and  later  as 
executive — he  was  Goodyear 's  president  for 
years  and  has  been  chairman  of  the  board  sir 
1930 — he   has   made   many   contributions 
safety  and  efficiency  in  motoring  and  aviatic 
He  pioneered  in  the  construction  of  light 
than-air  craft.   When  he  was  past  sixty-five, 
created   and  directed   the   Goodyear  Aviati 
Corporation  of  35,000  workers  as  his  share 
his  company's  big  war  production  assignme 

There  is  nothing  particularly  dramatic  abc 
Mr.  Litchfield's  life  story.    But  it  is  a  typica 
American  story — a  story  of  wise  decisions  a 
hard  work  in  a  country  where  intelligence  a 
industry  still  pay  off.   The  opportunities  for 
dividual  initiative  may  not  be  as  prevalent 
they  used  to  be,  but  we  don't  think  that  the  p 
neering  is  all  in  the  past.   And  we  trust  that 
years  from  now  there  will  be  other  Paul  Lite 
fields  for  Americans  to  write  about. 

Collier's  for  August  12,  19 
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The  No.  1  catch  of  the  town,  hers  for  a 

whole  evening  on  their  first  big  date. 

She  dreams  this  is  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 

real  romance.  But  how  wrong  can  a 

girl  be?  What  an  awful  awakening  she's  in  for! 

Because,  once  he  gets  her  back  on  her  own 

doorstep,  he'll  never  darken  it  again . . .  and 

she  won't  know  why.  It  could  happen  to  any  girl... 

even  to  you ...  if  you're  careless  about  one  little  matter. 
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breath  today  ? 


Never  take  it  for  granted.  Never  risk  offending  others,  needlessly.  Halitosis 
(unpleasant  breath)*  is  the  fault  unpardonable.  It  may  be  absent  one  day  and 
present  the  next .  .  .  without  your  realizing  it.  That's  the  insidious  thing  about  it. 

Play  smart.  Rinse  your  mouth  with  Listerine  Antiseptic  night  and  morning,  and 
especially  before  any  date  when  you  want  to  be  at  your  best.  It's  the  extra-careful 
precaution  against  offending  that  fastidious  people  never  omit. 
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tractive 


be  extra- careful 


Listerine  Antiseptic  is  the  extra-careful  pre- 
caution because  it  freshens  the  breath  .  .  . 
not  for  mere  seconds  or  minutes  .  .  .  but  for 
hours,  usually.  Popular  people,  attractive  peo- 
ple consider  it  almost  a  passport  to  popularity. 


While  some  cases  of  halitosis  are  of  systemic  origin, 
most  cases,  say  some  authorities,  are  due  to  the 
bacterial  fermentation  of  tiny  food  particles  cling- 
ing to  mouth  surfaces.  Listerine  Antiseptic  quickly 
halts  such  fermentation,  then  overcomes  the  odors 
fermentation  causes. 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY,  St.  Louh,  Mo. 
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QUAKER 


QUAKER  STATE  MOTOR  OIL  is  made 
from  100%  pure  Pennsylvania  grade  crude 
oil.  It  is  refined  with  the  most  modern  oil 
processing  equipment ...  and  technical  skill 
unsurpassed  in  the  industry.  It  is  the  finest 
motor  oil,  we  believe,  produced  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

40f  per  U.  S.  Quart  including  Federal  Lubricating  Oil  Tax. 

QUAKER  STATE  OIL  REFINING  CORP.,  OIL  CITY,  PA. 

Member  Ptnntylvania  Grade  Crude  Oil  Attoriation 
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The  Cover 


The  boy  is  4 'A -year-old  Ernest  ] 
Cockrcll  of  Houston,  Texas.  The  reli 
cat's  name  is  Cloudy,  raised  from  a 
by  Ernest  himself.  P.S.  The  photograph] 
taken  by  Gittings  and  Sweet,  of  De[ 
who  report  as  a  non  sequitur  that  CI 
gave  birth  to  a  litter  of  kittens  4  days] 


Week's  Mail 


Revolutionary  Pin-up  Girl 

Editor:  I  was  happy  to  see  on  your 
1st  cover  that  Molly  Pitcher  was  indee 
in  a  mold  suitable  for  the  heroine 
contemporary  historical  novel. 

My  fuddy-duddy  encyclopedia  has 
production  of  a  picture  showing  her  dr 
in  a  plain  gray  frock  relieved  only 
severe  shawl  collar  of  white.  There 
to  be  no  logical  explanation  for  Ame 
victory   that  day.    Molly   was  as  flat, 
cording  to  that  artist,  as  the  coastal 
of  Monmouth  County  itself. 

Your  cover  explains  it  all.  The  Brit 
forces  were  obviously  out  of  the  battl  I 
soon  as  Mrs.  Pitcher  showed  up.  Vt  I 
they  must  have  asked  one  another,  h  I 
that  blouse  up?  Soldiers  with  that  sol  I 
a  problem  in  their  minds  just  canno  I 
made  to  fight. 
Wabren  Montross,  Jackson  Heights,  Nn 

Mr.  Aiken's  Credo 

Editor:  I  don't  believe  there  has  been  I 
article  written  in  the  past  few  years  all 
our  political  situation  which  contains! 
much  plain  horse  sense  as  that  written! 
Senator  George  D.  Aiken  which  you  pi 
lished  under  the  title,  Why  I  Am  Nojl 
Democrat  (July  1st). 

I  wish  there  were  some  way  in  wM 
this  article  could  be  placed  in  the  handfi 
every  voting  American.  I  am  sure  that  I  h 
not  the  only  citizen  who  has  a  rather  va;B 
but  uneasy  feeling  as  we  take  this  expl- 
sive  but  exhilarating  boat  ride  to  the  strap 
of  the  Missouri  Waltz. 

Mrs.  Richard  Miller,  Highland,  I|. 

.  .  .  Senator  Aiken  could  have  explairll 
why  he  calls  himself  a  Republican  mil 
more  briefly  and  accurately  by  simply  si 
ing  that,  while  he  favors  the  New  Deal-F 
Deal  program,  he  poses  as  a   Republic 
because  if  he  were  a  Democrat  he  could 
be  elected  to  any  important  political  off  i 
in  Vermont. 

Ralph  Rittenhouse,  Seymour, 

.  .  .  Senator  Aiken  has  some  of  the  mi 
sensible  ideas  on  government  that  I  ha 
heard  in  a  long,  long  time.  Aiken  for  Pre 
dent  in  1952!  Bob  Heg,  Astoria,  O 

.  . .  Hurray  for  Senator  Aiken!  More  pow 
to  him.  What  we  need  is  more  good  libei 
Republicans  like  him,  to  give  the  Repub 
can  party  a  good  overhauling. 

Stuart  Campen  Hall,  San  Jose.  Ci 

Thank  You,  Maestro 

Editor:  Many  thanks  for  The  Meloi 
Must  Be  Perfect  (July  1st).  I'm  deeply  i 
debted.  I  think  Gross  certainly  made  tl 
most  of  his  material,  and  Beattie's  pictu 
is  the  finest  I've  seen  of  an  orchestra. 

Donald  Voorhees.  New  York.  N. ' 

Half-Size  Sices 

Editor:  Being  a  freak  under  5'4"  I  a 
moved  to  write  my  first  fan  letter  abo 
your  article,  Little  Women  Are  Goldi 
(July  1st). 

I  would  like  to  send  a  literary  orchid 
Murray  Sices.   I  don't  own  a  Sices  half-si; 
yet,  but  I  can't  wait  until  I  do.   Instead  i 


I 


FIRST  OF  THE  FINE  CARS  L\  VALUE 


£tf€*v  WIawj  tkcMv  He  Seems* 


lainly,  here  is  a  man  wise  in  the 
ways  of  fine  motorcars. 

ill  know  it,  by  the  four  Ventiports  and 
mi  sweep  of  chrome  marking  his  car 

a  ROADMASTER. 

r 

ou  know  it,  trailing  him  on  the  high- 
ly, by  the  lift  of  the  big  Fireball 
wer  plant  at  his  toe's  command,  by 
;  levelness  of  his  ride,  the  swift  ease 
th  which  Dynaflow  solves  his  traffic 
oblems. 

hat  is  not  so  plain  is  that  here  also  is 

nan  very  wise  in  what  today's  dollar 

ould  buy! 

< 

Dr  this  man  has  all  a  fine-car  owner 


When  Better  Automobiles  Are  Built 
Buick  Will  Build  Them 


can  ask  for  —  brilliant  performance,  a 
ride  unequalled  for  softness,  finger-easy 
handling,  abundant  room  all  around 
him,  styling  that  is  easily  the  most  dis- 
tinguished on  the  highway. 

let  he  paid  much  less  than  comparable 
merit  costs  elsewhere. 

He  found  fewer  extra  charges  in  his 
delivered  price  — with  things  like 
Dynaflow,  foam  rubber  cushions,  wind- 
shield washers,  electric  clock,  even 
non-glare  rear-view  mirror  as  stand- 
ard equipment. 


JVnowing  fine  cars,  fifteen  minutes  at 
a  Roadmaster  wheel  tells  you  here  is 
one  of  the  finest. 

And  knowing  prices,  one  look  at  the 
delivered  figures  proves  this  is  the  big 
buy  of  its  field. 

Why  not  double-check  — especially 
since  your  Buick  dealer  offers  you  a 
run  in  a  Roadmaster  any  time  you 
care  to  try  it? 

BUICK  Division  of  GENERAL  MOTORS 


ROADMASTER 


Tune  in  HBNRY  J.  TAYLOR,  ABC  Nelworl,  every  Monday  evening. 
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#AM0ri  r.  I  I  l\l / ,  YOURSELF 

. . .  BEST  OF  AIL  LONO  CIGARETTES 


half-size,  how  about  calling  the  Sices  crea- 
tions any  of  the  following:  Lilliputians, 
Figurines,  or  Pctites  Femmes? 

Or,  since  Lord  Sandwich  was  the  origi- 
nator of  sandwiches,  why  not  make  Sices 
synonymous  with  suits  that  are  sized  to  fit 
us  65  per  cent? 

Sylvia  Terrell,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  Big  Town 

Editor:  Thank  you  very  much  for  sending 
me  the  July  1st  issue  of  Collier's  which 
features  the  article,  New  York,  New  York — 
It's  a  Wonderful  Town!,  by  Karl  Schrift- 
giesser.  The  photographic  illustrations  are 
excellent  and  the  text  is  graphic  and  gen- 
erous. 1  really  believe  that  Karl  has  come 
as  close  as  anyone  to  date  to  an  accurate 
word  picture  of  our  town  and  its  people, 
their  spirit,  and  the  warm  personality  that 
really  is  New  York. 

William  O'Dwyer,  Mayor, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


His  Honor  and  Mrs.  O'Dwyer, 
up  in  Central  Park 

...  I  would  like  to  compliment  Karl 
Schriftgiesser  for  his  superb  story.  It  de- 
scribed the  great  "melting  pot"  to  a  T,  and 
certainly  made  you  agree  with  the  song. 

Phyllis  Lecher,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

.  .  .  "And  if  you'll  excuse  an  expression  I 
use" — bologna  to  a  good  part  of  Karl 
Schriftgiesser's  article  on  New  York.  I'm 
not  in  love  with  that  so-called  wonderful 
town. 

I  was  born  in  New  York.  So  were  my 
parents.  I  am  a  product  of  the  New  York 
public-school  system,  Hunter  High  School, 
New  York  University  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Until  I  married  13  years  ago  New 
York  was  my  home,  and  I  hated  it.  Coming 
to  live  in  Ohio  (Mr.  McNulty's  reaction  to 
the  contrary)  was  the  best  thing  I  ever  did. 

I  visit  New  York  regularly;  and  each 
time  when  my  dirt-specked  eyes  glimpse 
the  Ohio  River,  I  begin  to  breathe  again 
the  kind  of  clean,  fragrant  air  the  good 
Lord  meant  us  to  breathe. 

Ruth  K.  Meltzer,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Mistaken  Identity 

Editor:  Henry  La  Cossitt's  series,  Every- 
man's Meat  (June  24th-July  8th),  is  about 
the  most  comprehensive  story  ever  written 
about  the  meat  packing  industry  and  its 
importance  in  the  American  economy. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that,  with  some  hesi- 
tancy and  only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  records  straight,  we  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  president  of  this  organization, 
and  its  executive  head,  is  Wesley  Harden- 
bergh  of  Chicago  and  not  Dr.  H.  R.  Kray- 
bill,  as  is  stated  in  the  text  of  Part  II. 

Dr.  Kraybill  is  described  correctly  else- 


where in  the  article  as  being  in  chan  t 
scientific  activities  of  the  American 
Institute  Foundation,  a  separate  orgaj. 
tion.  Norman  Dr/£ 

American  Meat  Institute,  Chicagoffl 


.  .  .  Everyman's  Meat,  by  Henry  La 
sitt,  is  very  interesting  though  the  tit 
scarcely  a  happy  one. 

If  the  price  of  meat  should  be  red 
about  one  half,  a  big  percentage  of  citi 
would  be  mighty  glad  of  a  chance  to| 
Mr.  La  Cossitt's  theories. 

Alton  G.  Mackenzie,  Philadelphia] 

Domestic  Product 

Editor:  Your  article  The  Giant  Jorl 
Telling  Time  (June  17th)  was  unfcl 
nately  in  error  when  it  said  that  El 
Hamilton  and  Bulova  were  the  only  mJ 
facturers  of  American  watch  movemJ 
For  the  past  two  years  Gruen  has  11 
making  a  complete  watch  right  here  inl 
good  old  U.S.A.  and  we  are  very  prouf 
our  movement,  as  testified  by  the  fact ; 
sales  of  this  completely  Amcrican-mji 
watch  run  into  many,  many  thousands. 
Bernard  M.  Kliman,  The  Gruen  W;k» 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Cjo 

Robert  Froman's  basic  authority  for  la 
statement  in  question  was  the  U.S.  TaW 
Commission's  report  on  the  Ainorio 
and  Swiss  watch  industries  prepared  » 
Congress  in  1947.  This  report  stated  til 
there  were  only  four  makers  of  Jewell 
watches  in  this  country:  Hamilton,  El;  , 
Waltham  (now  defunct)  and  Bulo , 
which  also  has  a  Swiss  plant.  The  cclJ 
mission  had  no  later  developments  > 
report,  and  further  inquiries  in  the  fl 
dustry  failed  to  reveal  the  error  in  on  • 
ting  Gruen  from  the  list  of  dome! ; 
watchmakers. 

Municipal  Cleanups 

Editor:  As  a  regular  subscriber  to  CM 
lier's  I  share  the  pride  expressed  in  ycl 
July  1st  editorial  entitled  With  a  Measl 
of  Pride. 

During  the  postwar  years  you  have  r  II 
dered  a  great  service  to  the  municipalill 
of  our  country  by  pointing  out  the  defei 
of  American  city  life.  However  I  feel  tin 
you  should  have  mentioned  the  great  w< 
Collier's  has  done  in  exposing  the  mem 
of  air  pollution. 

It  is  heartening  to  be  able  to  give  ill 
trations  of  cities  that  are  solving  their  pn 
lems  such  as  Boston,  whose  police  foi 
won  Mr.  Whitman's  praise. 

As  an  example  of  a  city  that  has  mov 
ahead  toward  ironing  out  a  modern  munil 
pal  headache,  I'd  like  to  cite  nearby  Pro! 
dence,  Rhode  Island.  In  that  city  a  you 
ex-Navy  officer,  Austin  C.  Daley,  has  w' 
national  acclaim  for  cleaning  up  the  air 
at  a  cost  of  only  six  cents  per  inhabitant. 
Fred  B.  Ramsden,  Fall  River,  Ma 

Plea  for  Luxury  Taxes 

Editor:  It  seems  to  me  that  when  Congrt 
takes  the  luxury  taxes  from  people  well  at 
to  pay  them  and  makes  it  up  by  adding 
3  per  cent  tax  on  corporations  it  is  abo 
time  to  fight  back. 

These  congressmen  should  be  made 
understand. that  Big  Business,  as  they  lo 
to  call  it,  is  made  up  of  millions  like  myst 
who,  having  put  by  some  money  in  tl 
"old"  Arnerican  way,  are  depending  f' 
their  living  on  dividends  from  these  cc 
porations  on  this  money  invested  in  thei 
Joseph  W.  Cheesman,  St.  Petersburg,  Fl 

Problem 

Editor:  I  don't  take  Collier's  Magazine  b 
I  saw  it  at  the  Service  Club. 

I  saw  an  article  on  how  to  get  fired.  I' 
in  the  Army  and  I'd  like  to  get  out.  Ho 
do  I  do  it?  I  am  married  and  will  be  a  f 
ther  in  about  7  Ms  months. 

Private,  Btry  B.,  96th  AA  Gun  Br 
Fort  Bliss,  Tex: 
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New 


ANAHIST 


TRADE      MARK 


Atomizer 


jbr  Quick  Relief cfrom  Sniffles,Sneezes,Stuffed-up JVose in 

HAY  FEVER  or  Summer  Co Ids" 


Just  SQueeze  the  Atomizer  for  Nebulized  Mist  of  BB 


EFFECTIVE  ANAHIST 

NOW 

AVAILABLE   IN   TWO 

CONVENIENT 

FORMS 

merican  families  everywhere  are  of- 

ered  a  wonderful  new  kind  of  relief  from  nasal 
congestion  due  to  Colds  and  Hay  fever! 

The  same  effective  antihistamine  contained 
n  anahist  tablets  is  now  available  in  the 
nahtst  atomizer  for  direct  application  into 
he  nose  and  nasal  passages.  And  the  anahist 
.tomizfr  is  safe  for  both  adults  and  children. 
Jse  as  directed. 

Unlike  ordinary  inhalers  and  nose  drops, 
whist's  new  companion  product  quickly  and 
afely  helps  the  swollen,  irritated  membranes 
o  resume  a  more  normal  condition— by  block- 


ing the  action  of  the  histamine-like  substance 
directly  in  the  nose  and  nasal  passages. 

You  may  be  allergic  .  .  .  without  knowing  it! 
Medical  research  reveals  that  millions  are  un- 
suspecting victims  of  Hay  Fever,  often  known 
as  "summer  colds,''  "rose  fever,"  "catarrhal 
condition."  If  you  suffer  from  itching  eyes, 
stuffy  nose,  dry  throat,  use  anahist  promptly! 

FOR  HAY  FEVER-95  OUT  OF  100  DOCTORS 
TODAY  PRESCRIBE  ANTIHISTAMINES! 

And  the  same  antihistamine  formula  chosen  by 
thousands  of  physicians  is  the  one  you  know  as 
anahist— available  without  a  prescription  in 
25  mg.  tablets  and  in  the  new  atomizer. 

ALL  ANTIHISTAMINES  ARE  NOT  ALIKE! 
ANAHIST  is  the  only  antihistamine  proved 
safe  and  effective  by  doctors,  as  reported 
in  the  famous  Reader's  Digest  article  on 
colds.  Just  follow  directions  on  label. 

anahist  is  the  exclusive  trademark  of 
anahist  CO.,  inc.,  Yonkers  2,  N.  Y.  eissp 


BUY  AT  YOUR  DRUG  STORE 


New   Super-Economy 
Bottle  of  100  tablets  — 

cost  only  about  2?  per 
tablet !  Successfully  used 
by  millionsof  Amer- 
ican families  to 
check  cold  symp- 
tom-, dramatically. 
Use  it  now  for 
prompt,  effect  i\  e 
relief  from  symp- 
toms of  Hay  Fever. 
Full  directions  in 
package. 

New  ANAHIST 
ATOMIZER-spe- 
cially  designed 
"squeeze-bottle" 
self-atomizer  con- 
tains anmiist  in  solution  plus  cooling 
menthol  .  .  .  Carrj  in  purse  or  pocket. 
Complete  directions  in  package. 


ANAHIST 


IIQOI   MBit 

■     6«0ND  OF 
tHONZriOMtNt  HO 
HU UNrf 

ATOMIZER 

RNRHIST  CO   INC 
rONKHS  3.  N  r 


merica's  Number  One  Antihistamine  MEPI  outsells  ail  othebs 


Men  icho  require  the  comfort 
of  an  arch  type  shoe  nerd 
no  longer  sacrifice  style. 
Florsheim  Shoes  with  Feet u re 


Arch  combine  both.  You  get 


the  almost-magic  support 
of  the  two-piece,  hinged 
Feet ure  Arch  .  .  .  plus  the 
fine  calfskin,  exclusive  styling, 
and  correct  details  of  the 
finest  custom  style. 
The  arch  support  is  hidden  .  . 
but  the  comfort's  there! 


I 


Florsheim 
Shoes 


The  DELMAR, 

,  S-1370  in  Burgundy 
Heather  Calf  with 
Feeture  Arch,  $17.95 

Other  styles  $  J  ^9.5  an<i  higher 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company  •  Chicago  •  Makers  of  fine  shoes  for  men  and  women 
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Keep  I  ty  with  the  Jfbrm 


BY  KKELING    FOSTER 


Five  villages  and  5,300  citizens  make  up  the  odd  country  of  A 


One  of  Europe's  oddest  countries  is  tiny 
Andorra,  which  is  situated  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, occupies  191  square  miles  and  has 
only  five  villages  and  5,300  citizens.  Al- 
though no  roads  leading  to  it  were  built 
before  1920,  Andorra  has  since  been 
modernized  and  its  people  have  become 
wealthy  by  smuggling  luxury  merchan- 
dise in  and  out  of  France  and  Spain, 
which  border  it.  Yet  the  country  still  re- 
tains a  law  that  has  kept  its  population 
stationary  for  centuries.  A  father  is  re- 
quired to  will  three  quarters  of  his  prop- 
erty to  one  child,  whose  brothers  and 
sisters,  until  recently,  would  give  him 
their  small  shares  to  keep  the  family  es- 
tate intact.  Thus,  these  individuals,  hav- 
ing no  land  and  unable  to  earn  a  living  in 
other  ways  in  Andorra,  emigrated  to 
neighboring  countries. 

********* 

In  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century, 
thousands  of  American  and  European 
men,  while  riding  in  elevators  and  on 
busses  and  streetcars,  had  their  faces 
gouged  and  lacerated  by  women's  hat- 
pins, which  were  so  long  that  their  sharp 
points  extended  two  or  three  inches  be- 
yond the  hats.  Consequently,  in  1913, 
laws  banning  their  use  were  passed  in 
Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris,  London,  New  Or- 
leans and  New  Jersey.  The  laws  could 
not  be  enforced  and  were  forgotten,  a 
year  later,  when  World  War  I  started. 
Soon  after  it  was  over,  small  hats  and 
bobbed  hair  became  fashionable  and 
ended  the  days  of  the  huge  hatpin. 

********* 

A  prison  escape,  famous  for  its  unique 
aspects,  was  that  of  Ed  and  Jack  Biddle 
from  the  Allegheny  County  Jail  in  Pitts- 
burgh on  January  30,  1902,  two  weeks 
before  they  were  to  be  executed.  They 
were  accompanied  by  Katherine  Scoffel, 
the  warden's  wife,  who  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Ed  Biddle  and  supplied  the 
guns,  keys,  clothing  and  carriage.  On 
the  pretext  of  reading  the  Bible  to  the 
brothers,  Mrs.  Scoffel  had  been  able  to 
visit  their  cell  daily  without  arousing  sus- 
picion because,  in  the  past,  she  had  often 
talked  to  condemned  men  about  religion. 
Moreover,  she  was  noted  for  her  good 
deeds,  had  been  married  to  the  warden 
20  years  and  was  the  mother  of  his  four 


children.  The  day  after  the  t ; 
posse  surrounded  the  trio, 
wounded  both  desperadoes  and 
Katherine  Scoffel  who  was  tril, 
victed  and  made  to  serve  two 
the  jail  of  her  husband.  But  r 
never  see  her  while  she  was 
as  far  as  known,  at  any  other  tirrl 
her  death,  in  1926.  The  case  hai)i 
such  tremendous  interest  that 
drama  about  it — called  The  Bidl 
— was  produced  and  presented  l| 
throughout  the  United  States. 

********* 

A  song  unparalleled  in  many  m 
the  Hebrew  hymn  Lechah  Dod  wl 
is  sung  by  the  cantor  and  choir  a  he 
ginning  of  the  Friday-evening  bt 
service  in  every  Jewish  temple n 
world.  While  it  has  never  had  mi  j t 
a  single  set  of  words,  the  hymn  J 
many  melodies  written  for  it  sine!) 
troduction  in  the  sixteenth  centu 
long  ago,  one  European  musiciaal 
contributed  60  of  them  to  the  vasil 
tion.  Today,  probably  500  of  the 
chah  Dodi  compositions  are  in  if 
1,500  are  preserved  in  the  musM 
ords  of  Judaism. 


********* 


In  1933  in  New  York  City,  a  macu 
corporation  for  alienation  of  affti 
demanding  $200,000  as  compel  *l 
He  claimed  that  he  and  his  wi 
virtually  become  estranged  throih 
interference  of  the  corporation's* 
dent  who  was  both  her  employe 
brother.  As  his  charges  were  foil 
be  untrue,  the  plaintiff  lost  the  ca  ; 
later,  he  was  divorced  by  his  win 
lawsuit  is  believed  to  be  the  only  I 
its  kind  ever  brought  in  this  count 

********* 

No   mechanical   musical   instruml 
history  was  ever  made  in  such  :i 
variety  of  sizes  as  the  music  box 
nineteenth  century.    Among  the  I 
moth  models  is  one  that  can   pil 
compositions  and  is  housed  in  a  c 
larger  than  an  upright  piano.    C 
other  hand,  a  few  of  the  miniature 
els  are  so  small  that  they  are  con 
in  brooches  and  finger  rings. 

Collier's  for  August  19, 
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lkere's  a  tremevulous   di^perence  betweerv  a* pine " ami  a    porcupine 


orcupme 


and  there  fs  a  powerful  difference,  too, 
between  gasoline  and  '  Ethyl  "gasol \r\e  ! 

^^\  TRADE-MARK       M  ^^\ 


"Ethyl"  gasoline  is  high  octane  gasoline.  That's  why  it  brings 
out  the  top  power  of  your  engine — makes  a  difference  that  you 
can  feel  on  hills,  on  the  open  road,  and  when  you  need  quick 
power  for  passing  or  acceleration. 

When  you  see  the  familiar  yellow-and-black  "Ethyl"  emblem 
on  a  pump,  you  know  you  are  getting  this  better  gasoline. 
"Ethyl"  antiknock  fluid  is  the  famous  ingredient  that  steps  up 
power  and  performance. 

ETHYL    CORPORATION...    New    York    17,    New    York 


Other  products  sold  under  the  "Ethyl"  trade- mark:  salt  coke  ...  ethylene  dichloride. ..  sodium  (metallic  ).. .  chlorine  (liquid)...  oil  soluble  dye.. .  benzene  he  xa  chloride  {technical) 
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More  Carifres/  MiyPfc/rt'fftvr 
Afoffer  G/Ve  You  /4mm /dent 
/Immontafec/  75off?  /%sfe? 


Too  bad!  This  child's  mother 

was  "too  smart"  to  believe  the 

ads  that  told  her . . . 

Amm-i-dent  Helps 
Prevent  Cavities! 


"Just  another  exaggerated  claim"  this  boy's 
mother  thought  to  herself,  when  she  read 
that  Amm-i-dent  ammoniated  Tooth 
Paste  could  reduce  tooth  decay.  She  didn't 
even  bother  to  call  her  dentist,  who  could 
have  told  her  about  Amm-i-dent.  She  just 
kept  on  buying  the  same  tooth  paste  with 
which  her  family  had  been  brushing— and 
having  cavities— year  after  year. 

More  dentists  recommend  Amm-i-dent 

And  now,  too  late,  she  is  sorry.  At  her 
child's  regular  dental  check-up  —  more  cavi- 
ties! She  wishes  that  she  followed  the  advice 
of  the  denti&ts  of  America. They  recommend 
Amm-i-dent  ammoniated  Tooth  Paste  and 
Powder  more  than  any  other  dentifrice. 
Surely  these  men  must  know  best  of  all 
what  is  right  for  you  and  your  children. 

Best  protection  against  tooth  decay 

If  you  have  provided  Amm-i-dent  for 
your  family,  you  can  feel  justly  proud! 
Your  family  is  getting  the  best  protection 
against  tooth  decay  any  dentifrice  can 
offer,  as  proven  in  actual  tests  with  people 
who  followed  regular  brushing  habits. 

If  your  family  is  not  using  Amm-i-dent, 
you  as  a  mother  have  not  done  all  you 
can   do  — all   you  should   do  — to   help 


them  to  have  strong,  healthy  teeth.  You 
can  prove  it  to  yourself.  Were  there  any 
cavities  in  your  family  last  year?  What 
did  you  do  to  help  prevent  those  cavities? 

Does  Your  Present  Tooth  Paste  Do 
Anything  To  Help  Prevent  Cavities? 

No  ordinary  tooth  paste,  without  ammoniated 
anti-decay  ingredients,  can  do  much  to  help 
prevent  cavities — beyond  what  the  simple  act 
of  brushing  will  do.  Certainly  it  cannot  do 
what  Amm-i-dent  can  do.  Amm-i-dent  supplies 
for  many  hours  the  ammonia  content  found 
lacking  in  the  mouths  of  cavity-susceptible 
people.  For  many  hours,  mind  you. 

That  means  Amm-i-dent's  anti-decay  pro- 
tection continues — no  matter  when  you  brush. 
You  don't  have  to  brush  after 
meals  to  get  Amm-i-dent's  effec- 
ui  ^  tiveness.  Regular  brushing  at 

your  regular  time,  with  Amm-i- 
dent,  helps  prevent   cavities. 
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ARE  WE  MEN 
OR  YOU-KNOW-WHAT? 

Bv  RALF  KIRCHER 
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CARL   ROSE 

I  am  the  outstanding  enemy 
of    white    rats    at    all    times 


FOR  all  its  reputation  as  a  nimble  ar- 
ticle, science  can  be  mighty  slow  and 
awkward  at  times.  Frequently,  science 
lumbers  up  to  a  conclusion  that  1  leaped 
to  years  ago.  I  do  not  say  this  to  attract 
favorable  attention  to  myself;  I  say  it  to 
discredit  science,  which  is  held  in  alto- 
gether too  much  esteem  these  days. 

The  latest  instance  of  what  I  am  rant- 
ing about  was  announced  in  the  papers 
a  few  weeks  ago  when  a  Yale  psycholo- 
gist courageously  confessed  that  white 
rats  are  not  very  useful  in  discovering 
what  makes  people  tick.  (Scientists  are 
always  talking  that  way.  I  cannot  speak 
for  you  but  personally  I  do  not  tick  at 
all  and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
never  have.) 

1  am  not  a  psychologist  and  I  did  not 
go  to  Yale,  but  I  formed  my  present 
low  opinion  of  white  rats  at  the  age  of 
eight  when  a  so-called  friend  of  mine 
tried  to  hand  me  one.  As  I  sped  through 
the  screen  door,  without  bothering  to 
open  it,  J  resolved  that  I  would  dedicate 
my  life  to  the  abolition  of  white  rats — 
making  speeches,  writing  pamphlets  and 
lobbying  against  them  in  Washington. 
Most  of  this  I  have  more  or  less  failed 
to  do,  but  I  have  never  hesitated  to  put 
in  a  bad  word  for  white  rats  wherever 
the  opportunity  presents  itself.  I  am  their 
outstanding  foe  at  all  times. 

I  could  write  a  book,  and  one  day 
will,  about  only  one  phase  of  the  white 
rat  problem;  their  use  as  pets.  This 
problem  I  have  studied,  always  from  a 
distance,  and  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
see  what  anyone  else  sees  in  white  rats. 
Those  beady  pink  eyes,  and  tiny  feet,  and 
that  tail — but  ugh!  You  will  excuse  me 
please.  This  is  my  stop.  This  is  where  1 
get  off.  I  don't  feel  at  all  well  and  the 
walk  may  do  me  good. 

Anyway,  the  purpose  of  this  article  is 
to  applaud  strongly  the  Yale  brain  who 
says  that  white  rats  are  not  very  useful 
in  determining  the  nature  and  causes  of 
human  behavior.  1  can  only  wish  he  had 
gone  a  step  farther  and  voice  my  view 
that  they  are  not  of  any  confounded  use 
WHATFVER  in  determining  the  nature 
and  causes  of  human  behavior.  With 
150,000.000  people  in  this  country,  who 
has  to  study  rats  to  know  how  people 
act? 


If,    for   instance,   anybody   wants 
know  why  I  behave  as  I  do,  they  don'j 
have  to  raise  rats  to  find  out.    If  thei 
will  come  around  when  I  am  not  busy 
and  if  they  will  put  their  questions  in 
polite  way,  I  will  tell  them  what  makei 
me  act  as  I  do.   It's  no  secret,  for  Heav! 
en's  sake!  T»give  you  just  one  example 
One  secret  of  my  behavior  dates  back  U\ 
the  day  in  1932  when  I  was  hit  on  tbVi 
head  by  a  hard  foul  ball  at  Forbes  Fieki 
in  Pittsburgh.  How  long  would  you  havi 
to  raise  rats  to  learn  that  significant  fact'  | 
My  own  view  is  that  you  could  look  at  £, 
rat  from  now  until  Christmas  and  sti 
not  learn  it.    Why  kid  ourselves  abou 
these  matters? 

The  most  commonly  known  scientif 
use  for  white  rats  is  the  maze.  This, 
you  know,  is  a  miniature  series  of  com-| 
plicated  rooms  and  hallways  and  blind 
alleys.  The  trick  is  for  the  rat  to  find  it 
way  to  a  nice  piece  of  cheese  that  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  run.  He  does 
this  while  men  in  white  coats  standi 
around  and  watch  him.  Sometimes  he  [. 
finds  the  cheese,  sometimes  he  gives  upfl 
in  disgust,  sometimes  he  has  a  nervous!) 
breakdown  and  gets  the  hives,  sometimes  ir 
he  goes  stark  raving  nuts.  So  what?  What  I 
does  this  prove  about  you  and  me? 

If  it  is  human  behavior  and  not  rat  be-  U 
havior  that  is  under  examination,  let  the  ■ 
men  in  the  white  coats  apply  themselves  I 
to  the  genuine  article.  Let  them  come 
with  me  when  I  am  trying  to  find  a  lacy 
birthday  gift  (cheese)  in  a  crowded 
department  store  (maze).  Here  they 
can  observe  human  behavior  at  firsthand 
and  can  observe  that  I,  too,  may  find 
the  article,  or  give  up  in  disgust,  or  have 
a  nervous  breakdown,  or  go  stark  raving 
nuts.  That  will  give  science  something 
to  put  its  teeth  into,  if,  as  I  firmly  believe, 
I  am  somewhat  more  typical  of  the  hu- 
man race  than  a  rat  of  any  color  is  apt  to 
be. 

Do  I  sound  awfully  bitter?  I'm  sorry. 
It  was  something  that  I  simply  had  to  get 
off  my  chest.  In  closing,  let  me  repeat 
that  any  time  you  want  information  on 
human  behavior,  drop  around.  Any  time 
I  can't  beat  a  rat  in  that  department  I'll 
go  hide  my  head  under  something. 

Incidentally,  I  feel  exactly  the  same 
way  about  guinea  pigs.  Exactly,  the  end 
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Let  them  study  me  if  they 
want  to  find  out  something 
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Road-test  the  New  WILLYS. . .  See  how  Planadyne  suspension 
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WILLYS  makes  sense 
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The  greatest  joys  are  snared 
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There  is  great  happiness  in  television ...  great  happiness  in  the  home 
where  hearts  are  lifted  by  sharing  family  pleasures.  And  for  those  who  would  know 

the  fullest  measure  of  television  enjoyment,  and  see  its  stirring  pageant  in  thrilling  clarity, 
Du  Mont  laboratories  build  television's  finest  instruments . . .  the  Du  Mont  receivers. 

Everything  a  television  set  can  be,  everything  it  can  offer,  is  yours  in  a  Du  Mont. 
Consoles,  combinations,  table  models. 

Du  Mont  built  the  first  commercial  home  television  receiver  — 
Du  Mont  builds  the  finest. 
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The  Hanover  by  Du  Mont, 
with  19-inch  Life-Size  tube. 


Your  DuMont  dealer  invites  you  to  see  the  Morey  Amsterdam  Show,  DuMont  Network. 

Copyright  1950,  Allan  B.  DuMont  laboratories,  Inc.  •   Television  Receiver  Division,  East  Patenon,  N.J.  and  the  DuMont  Television  Network   •    515  Madison  Avenue  •   New  York  22,  N.  Y 
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When  Paul  failed  to  respond  to  her  remarks  with  any  show  of  interest,  she  resigned  herself  ungraciously  to  silence 


By  A.  J.  CRONIN 


This  is  the  story  of  Paul  Engel,  and  of  his  struggle  to  prove  the 

innocence  of  his  father,  convicted  of  a  brutal  murder.  It  is  the  story 
of  one  man's  driving  determination,  in  the  face  of  overpowering 

opposition,  to  avenge  the  guiltless  and  expose  the  guilty — and 
of  the  love  of  one  girl,  who  sustained  him  in  his  search  for  justice 
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ON  WEDNESDAY  evenings  Paul's 
mother  took  the  tram  from  her 
work  in  the  City  Hall  to  the  mid- 
week service  at  Merrion  Chapel  and  he 
usually  walked  over  from  the  university, 
after  his  five-o'clock  philosophy  class,  to 
meet  her  as  she  came  out.  But  on  this 
particular  Wednesday,  his  interview  with 
Professor  Slade  had  kept  him  late  and  he 
decided  to  go  straight  home. 

It  was  June,  and  the  lovely  expectant 
evening  had  cast  a  spell  upon  the  begrimed 
buildings  of  Belfast.  Against  the  amber 
sky,  the  roofs  and  chimney  stacks  of  the 
northern  Irish  city  lost  their  prosaic  out- 
lines and  became  mysterious — resplendent 
as  a  city  in  a  dream. 

As  Paul  came  up  Larne  Road,  the  quiet 
side  street  of  semidetached  brick  houses 
where  he  and  his  mother  lived,  a  surge  of 
elation  took  hold  of  him.  He  felt  sud- 
denly the  breath-taking  beauty  and 
promise  of  life.  Standing  for  a  moment 
at  their  door,  bareheaded,  he  filled  his 
lungs  with  the  soft  still  air.  Then,  with 
a  sense  of  reluctance,  he  turned  and  put 
his  key  in  the  lock. 

The  canary  was  singing  in  the  kitchen. 
Whistling  to  the  bird,  he  removed  his  worn 
tweed  jacket,  hung  it  on  a  hanger  in  the 
hall  of  the  small  apartment  and,  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  set  about  making  supper.  The 
nickel  alarm  clock  on  the  mantel  struck 
seven  and  a  few  minutes  later  he  heard  his 
mother's  step  on  the  outside  porch.  He 
greeted  her  cheerfully  as  she  came  in,  a 
spare  and  worn  figure  clad  in  respectable 
black  bent  a  little  to  one  side  by  the  weight 
of  her  indispensable  "holdall"  bag. 

"Sorry  I  couldn't  get  across,  Mother," 
he  said,  smiling.  "But  Slade's  given  me 
the  job.    At  least,  I'm  almost  sure  of  it." 

Mrs.  Burgess  studied  him.  The  strand 
of  drab  gray  hair  escaping  from  beneath 
her  hat  enhanced  the  impression  of  weari- 
ness, of  Christian  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion, created  by  her  lined  features  and 
intent,  nearsighted  eyes.  But  her  ex- 
pression softened  at  the  look  of  pleasure 
on  her  son's  handsome  face. 


"I'm  glad,  son.  1  knew  you'd  have  good 
reason  for  not  coming  over.  Both  Ella 
and  Mr.  Fleming  missed  you." 

She  rolled  her  cotton  gloves  into  a  ball 
and,  casting  a  practiced  glance  over  the 
table,  brought  out  from  her  satchel  some 
cold  ham  and  a  bag  of  his  favorite  wheat 
scones.  They  sat  down  at  the  table  and, 
when  she  had  asked  the  blessing,  began 
their  simple  meal.  He  saw  that,  despite 
her  restraint,  she  was  deeply  pleased  by 
his  news. 

"It  is  a  stroke  of  luck.  Mother.  Three 
guineas  a  week.  And  for  the  whole  nine 
weeks  of  my  holidays." 

"It'll  be  a  nice  change  after  all  your 
studying  for  your  final." 

"Yes,  teaching  summer  school  will 
really  be  just  like  a  vacation,  I  think." 

"God  is  very  good  to  you,  Paul." 

He  subdued  his  smile  and  remarked,  "I 
have  to  send  off  my  birth  certificate  to  Pro- 
fessor Slade  tonight." 

There  was  a  pause.  Head  bent,  Mrs. 
Burgess  took  her  spoon  and  removed  a  tea 
leaf  floating  in  her  cup.  Her  voice  was 
a  little  indistinct. 

"What  do  they  want  with  a  birth  cer- 
tificate?" 

"Oh,  it's  just  a  formality,"  he  answered 
lightly.  "They  won't  engage  students  under 
twenty-one.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  per- 
suading Slade  that  I  came  of  age  last 
month." 

"You  mean  he  wouldn't  take  your  word 
for  it?" 

He  looked  across  in  sharp  surprise. 

"There's  nothing  personal  in  it,  Mother. 
The  man's  only  obeying  the  regulations. 
My  application  and  my  birth  certificate 
have  to  go  before  the  board." 

Mrs.  Burgess  did  not  answer,  and  after 
a  brief  silence,  Paul  launched  into  a  good- 
natured  description  of  his  interview  with 
the  professor,  who  was  also  principal  of 
the  summer  school  at  Portray.  When  he 
had  finished  his  third  cup  of  tea,  he  rose 
from  the  table.  Only  then  did  his  mother 
stir. 

"Paul,"  she  said  detaining  him.     "I'm 


— I'm  not  sure,  after  all — that  I  laj 
idea  of  your  going  to  Portray." 

"What!"  he  exclaimed.  "Why  fiH 
we've  both  been  hoping  I'd  go."| 

"It  means  your  being  away  I'm  m 
She    hesitated    and    looked   dowil 
"You'll  miss  our  week's  holiday  i( 
Flemings — and  it'll  be  too  much  '■ 
you." 

"Nonsense,  Mother.  You  wor>|| 
nothing."  I.ighthcartedly,  he  dM| 
her  misgivings  and,  before  she  col 
test  any  more,  went  down  the  pel 
his  own  room. 

This  was  a  small  study-bedroorll 
front  of  the  house,  its  bright  wfl 
hung  with  passe-partout  photogiB 
football  and  hockey  groups, 
mantel  were  a  number  of  cups  ail 
trophies  which  he  had  won  from! 
time  at  the  university.  Under  the  I 
stood  a  bookcase  containing  a  selcl 
novels  and  more  solid  works  otm 
range  of  interest.  In  the  alcove  cl 
concealed  by  a  heavy  green  curtl 
the  narrow  cot  in  which  he  slept,  ;l 
solid  table  against  the  wall,  his  te  ■ 
papers  and  notebooks  were  neatly  I 
Everything  in  the  room  testified! 
quality  of  Paul's  character,  the  sol 
of  his  young  body,  the  sensitive  I 
his  mind. 

He  sat  down  at  the  table  and  filUjj 
application  form.  He  read  it  overu 
assure  himself  that  it  was  correiJ 
went  back  to  the  living  room. 

"Will  you  get  the  certificate  for  ijj 
Mother?  I'd  like  to  get  this  in  tl  i 
o'clock  post." 

She  raised  her  head.  She  had  ncl 
to  clear  the  table  but  was  still  seate  I 
he  had  left  her.  Her  face  seemed  I 
her  voice  curiously  agitated. 

"I'm  not  sure  where  it  is.  It's  noti 
you  can  exactly  put  your  hands  I 
moment's  notice." 

"Oh,  come,  Mother."  He  glarJ 
ward  the  bow-fronted  chest  wive 
kept  all  her  papers,  a  few  family  Ml 
her   Bible,   spectacles  and   other  el 
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cnts.    "It  must  be  in  your  top  drawer 
ill  vour  other  things." 

gazed   back    at    him,    her    mouth 
y  open,   half  exposing  her  cheap. 

fitting   dentures.      The    flush    had 

leaving  her  lusterless  checks  more 
isually  pale.  Rising,  she  took  a  key 
•  her  purse  and  unlocked  the  top 
rr  of  the  chest.  With  her  back  to 
(she  searched  methodically  for  five 
ics.  Then  she  shut  the  drawer  and 
t.I  around. 

o,"   she   said,    in   an   expressionless 
f  "I  can't  find  it — it  isn't  there." 
bit  his  lip  in  annoyance,  but  he  con- 
b  his  voice. 

pally.  Mother,  it's  an  important  docu- 
(,— and  I  need  it." 

low  was  I  to  know  you  needed  it?" 
voice  trembled  with  sudden  resent- 

"Thcse  things  get  lost.  You  know 
kruggle  I've  had,  left  a  widow  all  these 
I  bringing  you  up.  with  a  hundred 
I  to  think  of.  and  a  bigger  load  on 
iouldcrs  than  ever  mortal  woman  had 
ie,  worrying  half  the  time  whether 
ild  keep  a  roof  over  our  heads,  let 

educate  you  properly.  I  can  tell 
"ve  had  enough  to  do  without  bother- 
bout  a  few  papers,  especially  since 
:he  time  I've  had  no  proper  place  to 
them  in." 

is  outburst,  altogether  foreign  to  her 
oiled  nature,  took  him  aback,  and 
nreasonableness  left  him  perplexed. 
ie  only  said.  "Well.  I'll  have  to  get  a 
cate.  then.  I'll  write  for  it  tonight." 
s  made  a  gesture  of  negation.     Her 

was  calmer  now. 
,'s  not  your  place  to  write,  Paul." 
ing  his  doubtful  glance,  she  added. 
Ji't'let's  make  a  fuss  about  nothing, 
/en't  had  too  easy  a  day.  I'll  write 
ie  certificate,  on  City  Hall  notepaper, 
>rrow."  (Continued  on  page  53) 
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|rim  and  tenacious  resolve  was 
ring  within  him.  I  am  not  beaten 
be  vowed.      This  is  not  the  end 
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Mr.  and  Mr6.  Pak  came  to  believe  more  strongly  than  ever  in  the  United  Nations 
In  their  little  shop  on  the  Won  Dong,  Collier's  John  Denson  talks  with  Mr.  Pak 


Mr.  PAI 


By  JOHN  DENSON 

Collier's    WAR    CORRESPONDENT 


Kore 

THE  Korean  summer  was  hot,  sopping  wet  an<j 
tragic.  It  was  well  along  before  Pak  Youn 
Pok,  tin,  aluminum  and  glassware  merchanl 
on  the  Won  Dong,  Taejon's  main  street,  finally  bel 
came  convinced  that  perhaps  he  might  yet  gain  :j 
small  part  of  what  still  was  for  him  the  vague  freii 
world.  Mr.  Pak  was  not  a  man  of  little  faith,  but  fot 
himself,  his  shy  and  pleasant  wife.  Yu  Chung  Lul: 
and  their  four  boys,  independence  had  always  been, 
he  said,  a  golden  sun  set  on  a  far  horizon.  Mr.  Pak 
had  lived  long  under  the  threat  of  Communists  to 
the  north  before  war  came.  And  he  found  it  quite 
hard  to  believe  that  nations  across  the  sea  carec 
much  about  the  tight  little  family  on  the  Won  Dong 

"Now,"  he  spoke  ever  so  slowly,  "the  Americans; 
and  the  blue-white  flag  of  the  United  Nations  have 
come  to  rescue  Korea.  This,  I  think,  is  enough  tol? 
hope  that  the  far  sun  will  one  day  be  near." 

Hope  was  difficult  to  find  in  Mr.  Pak's  home 
town.    On  the  half-sunny,  half-drizzling  day  this 
correspondent  talked  with  Mr.  Pak,  Taejon  was 
close  by  the  fighting  zone.  Artillery,  troop-carryingi 
trucks   and   jeeps   bounced   over   the   aged    stonei 
streets.    Military  trains  created  an  angry  din  with) 
whistles  and  steam.    Just  around  the  corner  fromi 
Mr.  Pak's  proud  shop  and  a  block  north  on  the! 
Chung  Dong,   famished  refugees   massed   by  thei 
thousands  in  front  of  the  railroad  station,  standing,! 
squatting,  lying,  waiting  with  infinite  patience  to  go, 
on  to  safety  if  a  way  could  be  found.  Other  thou- 
sands straggled  through  the  Won  Dong  and  by  Mr. 
Pak's  place.   They  stared  at  the  shining  rice  pots, 
the  frying  pans,  canteens,  things  intended  to  make, 
living  a  bit  easier,  but  few  stepped  in  to  buy. 

Taejon  itself  is  a  scrambled  city  of  matchstick 
shanties  about  90  miles  southeast  of  Seoul,  capital 
of  the  South  Korean  Republic,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning one  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  Communist 
invaders.  Taejon  looks  like  the  slums  on  the  out- 1 
skirts  of  some  Southern  city  in  America — a  scene 
of  brown  and  dull  gray  set  on  a  plateau  among  the 
harsh,  almost  impenetrable  mountains  of  Korea. 
Normal  population  runs  between  40,000  and  50,- 
000,  but  no  one  knows  how  many  confused  and 
frightened  Koreans  are  there  now. 

Mr.  Pak  was  not  one  of  the  frightened.  It  was  i 
business  as  usual  the  day  I  visited  him  at  his  shop.  I 
One  of  his  first  customers  of  the  day — one  of  the 
few  refugees  to  stop  at  the  shop — was  a  young 
mother,  baby  strapped  to  her  weary  back.  She  fin- 
gered a  frying  pan.  looking  it  over  carelully,  bottom 
side  and  top.  She  put  it  down  to  reach  into  the  folds 
of  her  skirt,  pulled  out  a  wad  of  crumpled  won  (the 
South  Korean  currency)  and  counted  it  twice. 

"How  much?"  she  asked  Mr.  Pak's  young  sales- 
man, Yi  Pong  Hi. 

"Seven  hundred  won."   (That's  about  40  cents.) 

"But  I  have  only  600  won,"  she  said  and  started 
to  turn  away. 

Mr.  Pak  had  been  listening.  He  called  to  his 
salesman:  "Six  hundred  won.   Let  her  have  it." 

"Komapsum  nita."  ("Thank  you.")  The  young 
mother's  eyes  seemed  almost  happy.  She  gripped 
the  frying  pan,  straightened  the  baby  on  her  back 
and  in  a  moment  was  gone  among  the  thousands 
like  her.  There  would  be  no  profit  for  Mr.  Pak,  but 
a  frying  pan  meant  hot  food  if  there  was  any  food 
to  be  had  at  all. 
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KOREAN  REPORT 


Worth  Fighting  For 

An  introduction  to  Pak  Young  Pok,  a  South  Korean  merchant.   Caught  in  the  maelstrom 
of  war,  he  worries  about  his  family,  his  home,  his  shop — and  the  future  of  democracy 


The  refugees,  many  of  them  from  the  villages  and 
le  farms,  were  like  Mr.  Pak  himself.  A  rural 
Korean  he  came  originally  from  Daiduck  (great 
irtue)  County,  five  miles  from  Taejon.  In  distant 
America,  he  would  be  called  a  self-made  man.  What 
Ur.  Pak  and  his  family  had,  he  earned.  He  had 
Ivorked  for  15  years  as  a  taxi  driver  in  Tokyo  to  get 
lome  slight  schooling  and  to  save  for  his  return  to 
Korea  and  a  business  of  his  own.  It  was  not  until 
R945,  when  Korea  seemed  to  have  won  freedom 
Und  a  chance  at  self-rule,  that  he  decided  to  return 
lo  Taejon  and  his  family  which  had  remained  here. 
I  Mr.  Pak's  shop  on  the  Won  Dong  was  built  of 
vood  (red  pine  tree)  and  was  open  all  the  way 
across  the  front  under  a  faded  blue  and  gray  sign 
reading  Hyung  Chea  Company.  The  shop  resem- 
bled a  roadside  stand  in  America  and  was  not  much 
rigger.  It  was  jammed  with  a  hundred  products — 
Irrom  the  Korean  necessity,  rice  pots,  to  ash  trays 
and  whisky  jiggers.  Pots  and  pans  hung  from  the 
ceiling  as  they  do  in  general  stores  at  the  crossroads 
in  Indiana  and  Virginia.  Mr.  Pak's  shelves  were 
■stacked  like  those  of  a  five-and-dime  store  counter, 
but  the  Korean  dust  (heavy  between  rainstorms) 
had  gathered  thickly  on  the  glassware.  Mr.  Pak, 
whose  business  was  both  wholesale  and  retail,  esti- 
mated his  stock  at  20,000,000  Korean  won 
(roughly  $11,000);  not  bad,  Mr.  Pak  pointed  out, 
for  a  rural  Korean  of  forty-two  who  started  with 
nothing. 

Mr.  Pak  was  a  solidly  set  five-foot-two,  with  gold 
fillings  in  a  wide,  determined  mouth.  He  had  a 
slight  brush  mustache,  and  on  the  day  I  saw  him,  he 
wore  a  T-shirt,  khaki  trousers  and  the  gum  slippers 
customary  in  Korea.  Mr.  Pak  managed  to  show  the 
fillings  an  unusual  number  of  times  while  we  sat  on 
a  wooden  bench  near  the  rice-pot  counter  to  talk 
of  taxes,  the  state  of  his  business  ($25  to  $50  a  day 
in  normal  times),  of  his  neighbor  Sim  Eung  Pok, 
who  ran  a  bookstore  across  the  Won  Dong,  and  of 
war  and  Communism. 

Mr.  Pak  professed  to  know  little  of  Communism. 
He  had  read  of  its  threat  and  he  had  seen  it  erupt 
into  war.  The  two  morning  papers  in  Taejon,  Tong 
Pahng  and  Choong  Chung,  did  not  give  a  great  deal 
of  news.  They  were  four-page  papers  about  a 
quarter  the  size  of  standard  newspapers  in  the 
States.  But  Mr.  Pak  did  know  of  much  Russian 
propaganda  that  had  been  drifting  down  from  the 
Communist  North  in  an  effort  to  undermine  con- 
fidence in  the  young  South  Korean  Republic,  in 
Americans  and,  in  fact,  in  everything  except  the 
Russians  and  their  Korean  puppets. 

The  "Hate  America"  campaign  of  the  Russians 
has  been  going  on  a  long  time.  The  Russians  say 
Americans  consider  the  Koreans  "inferior."  They 
have  tried  to  sell  the  idea  to  the  South  Koreans  with 
a  thick  coating  of  promises  and  claims  of  great 
cultural  and  economic  gains  in  the  Communist- 
controlled  areas.  Mr.  Pak  had  not  been  taken  in. 
Nor,  he  said,  were  many  Koreans  who  were  able  to 
make  up  their  own  minds.  A  practical  man,  Mr. 
Pak  was  sure  that  his  vote  counted  under  the  re- 
public; he  was  not  sure  whether  he  or  his  vote 
would  count  under  the  Russians. 

Mrs.  Pak  had  arrived  at  her  own  conclusions  and 
they  were  pretty  definite.  "The  Russians,"  she  said, 
"are   very   bad   people   because   they    agitate   the 
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Northerners  to  fight  and  kill  their  brothers  in  the 
South.  But  we  feel  safer  now  that  the  Americans 
have  come  to  our  assistance.  Things  will  work  out 
well.  We  know  that."  But  she,  the  mother  of  four, 
is  fearful  of  the  hatred  which  has  been  stirred  up 
between  North  and  South  Koreans.  Her  children, 
she  said,  have  learned  to  hate.  She  told  of  the  games 
they  played  in  the  streets  and  in  the  courtyards  back 
of  their  home  in  the  rear  of  the  shop  on  the  Won 
Dong.  With  other  boys  in  the  block,  she  said,  they 
pretended  their  wooden  sticks  were  guns  and 
swords.  They  marched  up  and  down,  shouting: 

"Let's  remove  the  38th  parallel.  Let's  beat  up  the 
Northerners." 

The  four  boys,  Chong  Sun,  thirteen,  Chong 
Wook,  eleven,  Heun.  eight,  and  Whasun,  five,  were 
sent  to  the  country  because  of  the  war.  Mrs.  Pak 
missed  them  terribly.  It  was  obvious  that  the  second 
son,  Chong  Wook,  was  Mrs.  Pak's  favorite,  and  her 
eyes  lighted  up  when  she  spoke  of  him.  He  is  so 
sweet,  so  good,  so  bright,  she  told  the  interpreter. 
"But  that  Heun  (the  third  son),  he  is  bad.    He 


smashes  things,  talks  too  much  and  has  no  respect 
for  his  elders,  as  all  good  Korean  children  should. 
And  he  is  all  the  time  asking  for  won.  'Give  me 
some  won  for  ice  candies,  or  give  me  some  won  for 
this — or  that.'  He  asks  so  loudly  that  I  usually  give 
him  the  won.  Still  I  guess  he  will  turn  out  all  right." 

Mrs.  Pak  was  particularly  distressed  because  the 
war  had  caused  her  sons  to  miss  their  lessons. 
"They  will  be  far  behind  in  their  work,"  she  said. 
The  eldest  Pak  son,  Chong  Sun,  had  been  preparing 
to  take  his  high-school  entrance  examination  next 
year.  To  help  him,  the  Paks  hired  a  tutor,  a  young 
technical  student  who  needed  funds  to  support  him- 
self. Until  the  war  came,  he  gave  three  hours'  in- 
struction every  day  to  Chong  Sun. 

Day  to  day  in  the  Pak  home  was  pretty  much  the 
routine  in  most  Korean  homes.  It  was  rugged  be- 
cause there  had  been  a  wave  of  inflation  and  the 
simplest  requirements  of  existence  were  hard  to 
come  by.  The  Paks  were  better  off  than  many  of 
their  neighbors,  but  Korea  has  never  had  sharply 
distinct  classes.    In  35   (Continued  on  page  61) 


*Mr.  Pah  and  Mr.  Smith 
Are  in  It  Together9 


Nobody  knows  what  has  happened  to  Mr. 
Pak  and  his  family  since  Collier's  war  corre- 
spondent John  Denson  talked  with  them  be- 
fore the  Communist  army  of  North  Korea 
closed  in  on  Taejon.  If  the  Paks  were  caught  by 
the  Reds,  they  may  have  been  killed.  Or  per- 
haps, with  luck,  they  escaped  with  the  stream 
of  refugees  to  the  south. 

Although  the  fate  of  that  brave  little  shop- 
keeper is  in  doubt,  he  remains  a  symbol  of  the 
United  Nations'  cause  in  opposing  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  the  Far  East.  Because  he 
believes  in  freedom  and  the  other  democratic 
principles  of  our  way  of  life,  Mr.  Pak  has  a 
big  stake  in  the  U.N.'s  decision  to  fight.  But 
his  stake  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  store- 
keeper in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  or  of  any  other 
American. 

The  United  Nations  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  this  fateful  undertaking.  Mr.  Pak 
and  Mr.  Smith  are  in  it  together.  No  further 
proof  of  this  vital  partnership  is  needed  than 
the  following  paragraph  of  a  letter  sent  back 
by  John  Denson  from  Korea. 

"I  did  the  Mr.  Pak  story  because  I  wanted 
to  show  that  there  are  people  out  here;  that 
the  Orient  is  not  just  a  mass  of  faceless  men. 
These  people  are  individuals  with  feelings, 
hopes  and  aspirations."  The  Editor 
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Park  manager  of  the  Highland  State  Recreation  Area   (extreme  left)  supervises  placement  of  some  600  prisoner-made  picnic  tables 


Convicts  working  in  the  Island  Lake  State  Recreation  Area  return 
tables  they've  refurbished  during  winter  months  to  picnic  grounds 


S.  J.  Gilman  and  his  chief.  Corrections  Commissioner  E.  C.  Brookl 
consult  on  planting  with  regional  park  supervisor  Charles  I.eesofl 
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{Michigan's  Happy  Convicts - 

They  Improve  the  State's  Great  Parks 


By  HAROLD  TITUS 

Living  in  outdoor  camps,  prisoners  make  a  healthy  contribution  to  society  by  building 
better   recreational    facilities,    and   so   better   citizens,  while   rehabilitating   themselves 


S  HE  opened  the  door  of  the  long,  low  build- 
ing a  gentle  breeze  off  the  Straits  of  Macki- 
nac blew  softly  through  the  forest  on  the  tip 
[Michigan's  lower  peninsula.   He  was  dressed  as 
|uld  be  any  chore  boy  in  summer  at  a  Lake  State 
;ging  camp.  The  room  into  which  he  stepped  was 
many  another  used  to  shelter  lumberjacks  of 
region:  double  rows  of  metal  cots,  great  wood 
|ve  in  the  middle,  socks  and  clothes  hung  to  dry 
another  day  in  the  woods, 
lost  of  the  cots  already  were  occupied  by  sleep- 
men.    A  few  read.    Two  were  quietly  conclud- 
a  game  of  dominoes.    One  emerged  naked  from 
shower  room  at  the  far  end,  white  body  in  sharp 
itrast  to  his  richly  weathered  face. 
*Ten  o'clock,  boys.    Good  night,"  the  man  who 
|d  just  entered  said,  and  walked  through  to  the 
ler  door  at  the  far  end. 

[e  took  a  long  look  back,  then  pulled  the  light 

[itch  and  went  out,  latching  the  door  carefully 

lind  him  as  any  good  chore  boy,  mindful  of  his 

:w's  comfort,  might  do  before  turning  in  himself. 

[But  this  man  wasn't  a  chore  boy,  any  more  than 

ise  40  men  inside  were  lumberjacks.     He  was  a 

lard  in  the  Michigan  prison  system;  those  behind 

were  convicts,  and  the  careful  latching — not 

king — of  that  door  was  his  final  duty  of  the 

y.    Neither  he  nor  any  of  the  other  four  guards 

camp  would  return  to  the  dormitory  until  six  in 


the  morning;  but  after  better  than  three  years  of 
experience,  the  chances  could  be  reckoned  as  any- 
how 10,000-to-one  that  not  only  would  every  man 
be  present  but  also  ready  to  turn  in  a  good  day's 
work  measured  by  any  handy  standard  of  accom- 
plishment. 

This  was  Camp  Wilderness,  located  in  Michi- 
gan's 7,656-acre  Wilderness  State  Park.  It  was 
opened  in  October,  1949,  and  the  men  formed  the 
fifth  group  of  prison  inmates  to  be  set  to  work  fur- 
thering development  of  state  recreational  areas. 
Before  year's  end  it  is  hoped  seven  such  camps  will 
be  operating,  with  600  workers  enrolled.  Not  only 
is  this  program  a  precedent  for  the  numbers  in- 
volved under  lenient  custody,  but  it  is  also  some- 
thing new  in  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  charges  of 
a  penal  system  are  helping  to  solve  the  problems 
of  a  state  conservation  agency. 

A  camp  was  set  up  in  1947.  Another  was  func- 
tioning in  1948  and  four  more  were  added  last 
year,  although  all  were  not  up  to  the  full  comple- 
ment of  60  workers  because  the  construction  of 
quarters  was  the  first  task  confronting  two  of  the 
units.  As  a  rehabilitation  device  for  men  who  have 
lost  to  the  law,  penologists  are  watching  it  critically 
but  with  mounting  enthusiasm.  It  is  being  observed 
almost  breathlessly  by  public  foresters,  parks  ad- 
ministrators and  fish  and  game  managers,  because 
if  the  promises  it  extends  to  date  are  fulfilled,  it 
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means  a  return  of  a  sizable  amount  of  labor  such 
as  conservation  agencies  had  available  in  the  days 
of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  And  most  of 
these  bureaus,  both  state  and  federal,  have  been 
starved  for  help  ever  since. 

The  proposal  to  use  prison  inmates  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Michigan  Conservation  Department 
projects  goes  back  to  the  thirties  when  veteran  up- 
state Circuit  Judge  Parm  C.  Gilbert,  since  retired, 
began  agitating  for  an  experiment. 

"We  have  a  demonstration  of  the  social  results 
of  CCC  right  before  us,"  the  judge  used  to  say.  "All 
judges  recognize  the  value  of  Boy  Scout  and 
Four-H  training  in  citizenship.  The  out-of-doors 
is  a  great  healer  of  ailing  impulses  and  I  hate  to 
send  young  men  behind  bars  when,  in  a  state  like 
ours,  so  much  work  waits  in  our  forests,  parks  and 
public  hunting  and  fishing  grounds.  Let  these  boys 
pay  their  penalty  by  working  with  their  hands — 
close  to  nature  at  her  best — and  we'll  gain  twice: 
Character  will  be  restored  in  the  offenders  and 
more  character  will  be  built  in  the  public  by  the 
additional  facilities  for  healthy  relaxation  which 
are  created." 

Everyone  approached  in  the  state  capitol  agreed 
the  suggestion  sounded  good.  But  to  try  it  out 
would  necessitate  brand-new  interdepartmental  ar- 
rangements, and  then  came  the  war  and  nothing 
was  done.   Still,  the  idea  (Continued  on  page  58) 


Dnstruction  work  by  outdoor  prisoners  makes  cabins  snob  as  this 
mailable  to  groups  enjoying  overnight  hikes,  outings  and  picnics 


Road  gang  at  Island  Lake  repairs  park  paths  and  roadways  under 
direction  of  Roy  Russell  (extreme  left),  recreation  area  manager 
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DEVIL'S  HAT 


By  LIBBIE  BLOCK 

She  knew  he  had  a  bad  reputation,  hut  Dutch  appealed  to  her.  He  was  tough  and  casual 

ami  sardonic — and  he  was  supposed  to  he  wild.  She  wanted  to  find  out  for  herself 


TAMMIE  had  argued  intelligently  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  out  with  this  boy  and  already,  a 
half  mile  from  home,  she  was  sorry  she  had 
won.  The  rules  of  simple  psychology  were  as  much 
in  use  in  her  home  as  knives  and  forks;  she  had 
learned  them  well  enough  to  handle  her  parents. 

"I  ought  to  go  out  with  all  kinds  of  men,"  she 
had  said.  "Then  I'll  know  what  to  look  for  in  a 
husband." 

She  saw  that  her  mother  was  wanting  to  be  a  big 
sister  to  her,  her  father  was  wanting  to  laugh.  But 
he  stayed  tough. 

"At  seventeen  you're  not  looking  for  a  husband, 
Tammie.  I've  seen  this  Dutch  Whyte  hanging 
around  the  garage  downtown.  I  don't  like  his  repu- 
tation and  I  don't  like  his  face." 

She  liked  Dutch's  face  with  its  sharp  nose  and 
hollow  cheeks;  he'd  been  shaving  so  long  that  his 
beard  looked  real.  She  liked  his  dangerous  reputa- 
tion— it  had  no  boundaries;  he  might  be  or  do  any- 
thing. 

She  said  all  the  things  she  had  planned:  that  they 
had  raised  her  so  carefully  that  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  trust  her  in  any  situation  .  .  .  the  wildest 
girls  were  known  to  be  those  whose  parents  were 
strictest  ...  it  would  be  easy  enough  for  her  to 
meet  Dutch  in  secret  but  she  wanted  their  permis- 
sion; and  most  tellingly  she  said  that  if  she  had  to 
suppress  her  curiosity  about  him  it  might  grow  to 
be  an  infatuation.  "I  might  really  get  a  thing  for 
him,"  she  said. 

After  she  had  tortured  them  awhile,  they  thought 
they  were  making  a  decision  and  gave  their  per- 
mission. 

It  was  stupid  of  her  to  be  uneasy  so  soon.  Maybe 
it  was  because  Dutch  had  honked  for  her  instead 
of  coming  to  the  door  of  her  house.  Maybe  it  was 
because  he  had  two  other  boys  with  him,  boys  who 
didn't  go  to  high  school,  whom  she  had  never  seen 
before.  They  were  called  Red  and  Jeep;  each  said 
a  short-bitten  "Hi,"  and  was  silent.  The  hopped-up 
car  looked  like  a  wreck  and  roared  like  a  plane. 
They  traveled  together  like  strangers. 

She  had  learned  not  to  fear  any  situation  in  which 
she  could  talk.  She  did  not  like  the  absence  of 
speech.  Now  she  thought  of  herself  physically  as  a 
girl  against  three  men.  A  strong  girl  who  played 
tennis  and  skied.  But  female. 

"Where  are  we  going?"  she  asked  Dutch  in  a 
pleased  way  as  though  anyplace  at  all  would  be  fun. 

He  seemed  to  have  been  grown  to  drive  an  auto- 
mobile, concave  from  shoulders  to  hips  to  fit  over 
the  steering  wheel,  face  concave  under  the  springy 
light  hair.  Only  his  nose  jutted,  sharp  and  straight 
as  a  road  pointer. 

"We're  going  to  pick  up  somebody,"  Dutch  said 
without  turning. 

If  they  picked  up  another  fellow  would  it  be  bet- 
ter or  worse?  Tammie  wondered  if  she  could  get  a 
headache,  fast,  and  be  taken  home. 

The  car  had  more  momentum,  more  direction 
than  Tammie's  plan.  They  turned  a  corner  and  it 
was  as  though  they  had  left  the  headache  behind, 
irretrievable. 

This  was  a  part  of  the  city  she  did  not  know,  west 
toward  the  mountains,  almost  rural  but  with  too 
many  small  houses  close  to  the  road  to  be  real  coun- 
try. No  corner  lights  here  so  that  it  was  as  though 
the  moon  had  just  been  turned  on;  the  streets  were 


metallic  as  gun  barrels,  where  the  leafless  trees  fell 
away  the  air  was  fuzzy  with  light. 

Where  were  they  going  for  their  date?  Dutch 
wore  a  sweater.  Tammie  was  too  dressed  up  in  her 
navy  taffeta  dress  under  her  good  coat.  She  had 
thought  he  would  take  her  to  a  movie,  then  to  a 
drugstore  or  a  barbecue  where  they  could  talk. 
They  never  had  talked. 

They  had  only  looked.  In  the  corridors  of  the 
school,  in  the  two  classes  they  had  in  common,  he 
had  watched  from  the  tail  of  his  eye,  for  weeks; 
then  he  began  to  look  at  her  openly,  unsmiling,  with 
no  desire  to  please  her.  But  she  had  been  pleased 
because  he  was  Dutch  Whyte  of  whom  it  was 
known  that  he  had  once  said  there  wasn't  a  girl  in 
school  he'd  have  as  a  gift. 

If  he  wouldn't  have  any  girl  in  the  school,  what 
would  any  girl  want  of  him?  He  was  the  boy  who 
always  chose  the  last  row  and  did  not  often  occupy 
it.  He  was  shabby  and  rough  and  he  never  an- 
swered any  questions  put  to  him  by  the  teachers. 
Neither  was  he  an  athlete,  nor  a  debater,  nor  even 
a  man's  man.  He  came  to  Greeley  High  as  though 
he  hated  it.  Whatever  he  got  from  life  before  eight 
fifteen  in  the  morning  and  after  three  fifteen  in  the 
afternoon,  he  got  nothing  from  school. 

But  when  he  had  looked  at  her,  she  had  looked 
back  at  him  and  his  slouching  thinness  had  seemed 
as  though  it  might  be  grace,  his  roughness  that  of  a 
man  instead  of  a  boy.  With  the  intuition  of  all 
young  girls,  she  knew  he  would  soon  attempt  to 
make  contact  with  her. 

SHE  had  known  he  was  looking  for  her  today 
after  school  when  she  saw  him  outside  the  drug- 
store. She  went  in  to  buy  a  bottle  of  nail  polish. 
Lounging  against  the  glass  display  window  he  did 
not  appear  to  see  her.  But  when  she  came  out  he 
was  still  there  and  she  held  herself  steady  for  the 
greeting. 

"Hi,"  he  said. 

"Hi,"  she  answered,  standing  still. 

"Well,  did  you  get  what  you  went  after?" 

He  made  it  sound  as  though  she  had  gone  into 
the  store  to  buy  something  unpleasant  or  steal  it 
maybe. 

"I  bought  some  nail  polish." 

He  was  through  with  that  subject.  "Where  do 
you  live?" 

"Up  near  the  park." 

"I  didn't  ask  you  What  you  lived  up  near.  I  said 
where  do  you  live?" 

There  was  a  querulous  quality  to  his  toughness, 
different  from  Humphrey  Bogart.  "My  goodness," 
Tammie  said,  "if  you  want  the  exact  address  it's 
704  Cliff  Way." 

"Pick  you  up  eight  thirty  tonight." 

She  didn't  like  it  much.  His  fingers,  holding  a 
cigarette,  were  not  clean.  That  was  one  thing.  The 
other  was  that  he  should  not  have  asked  her  for  the 
same  night.  A  date,  a  first  date,  should  have  the 
dignity  of  futurity.  It  should  be  anticipated. 

But  if  she  said  no  he  wouldn't  ask  her  again. 
He  demanded  that  she  understand  this  by  his  im- 
mobility, the  antagonism  with  which  he  looked  at 
her. 

"To  get  to  Cliff  Way  you  have  to  turn  right  off 
Brewer,"  she  said. 

"I  didn't  ask  you  for  a  road  map.  See  you."  And 


he  peeled  himself  off  the  drugstore  wall  andl 

She  looked  at  the  squashed  pad  of  cigarettl 
had  stomped  out  on  the  sidewalk.  Dutch  is  d[ 
ent  from  any  boy  I  ever  knew,  Dutch  is  interes| 
He's  shy  and  he  needs  help  and  I  can  help 
For  a  second  she  saw  him  elegant  in  a  tuxedo,  stl 
ing  straight  and  with  clean  fingernails.  I  can  r| 
help  him  because  I  understand  him. 

She  had  won  her  battle  with  her  parents.  Shel 
won  her  prize,  a  date  with  Dutch  Whyte.  Itf 
her  duty  to  enjoy  it.  .  .  . 

As  the  rackety  car  snarled  down  the  streets! 
turned  and  spoke  into  the  back  seat.  "I  don'tl 
lieve  I  ever  saw  you  boys  around,"  she  said  to| 
two  in  the  shadows. 

"She  don't  believe  she  ever  saw  us  around," 
intoned  flatly  as  though  she  had  asked  them  tc| 
peat  after  her  an  oath  of  allegiance.  They  spok 
one  voice  and  that  was  all  they  said. 

After  a  minute  she  said,  "I  mean  it's  fun  to  r| 
new  people  when  you  think  you  know  everybodl 
town." 

"She  means  it's  fun  to  meet  new  people  when  I 
think  you  know  everybody  in  town,"  they  said,  t| 
voices  lifeless  yet  arrogant. 

She  turned  her  face  forward,  the  skin  of 
cheeks  thin  and  hot.   Dutch  began  to  laugh,  h| 
pulling  his  body  up  against  the  steering  wh| 
"Funny,  huh?"  he  said. 

She  managed  to  smile  though  she  could  not  bil 
herself  to  speak.  She  wished  he  had  not  broul 
these  boys  with  him;  it  was  as  though  he  might| 
bored  with  her  alone. 

Slowing  the  car,  Dutch  threw  his  head  backl 
his  friends  would  hear  him.  "Joint  around  h| 
someplace?" 

"Second  house  from  the  corner,  right  side  of  | 
street." 

Without  pulling  the  car  toward  the  curb  Du 
stopped  it  and  sounded  three  blats  of  the  ho 
Tammie  thought:  I  ought  to  get  out  here  and  te 
phone  Daddy  to  come  and  get  me.  But  she  kn 
she  wouldn't. 

"Who  are  we  waiting  for?"  she  asked  politely 

"I'm  not  waiting  any  more,"  Dutch  said. 

From  the  back,  the  one  called  Red  or  the  c 
called  Jeep  growled,  "Keep  your  pants  on." 

THEN  across  the  black  shining  street  there  wa 
wedge  of  light,  as  a  door  opened  in  a  house, 
was  gone  again  as  the  door  closed.  A  person  cai 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  street  and  one  of  the  t\ 
in  the  back  seat  reached  out  and  opened  the  dc 
for  her. 

It  was  a  girl.  The  first  thing  Tammie  thought  W£ 
Now  it's  two  against  three,  instead  of  three,  may 
four  against  me. 

Before  the  new  girl  was  seated  Dutch  started  t 
car.  She  fell  between  Red  and  Jeep,  there  w 
scuffling,  a  little  giggling.  One  of  the  boys  learn 
out  and  pulled  the  door  shut. 

Tammie  did  not  look  behind.  She  spoke  no  wo 
of  greeting  nor  did  she  prepare  herself  pleasant 
for  an  introduction.    She  (Continued  on  page  7 

They  pushed  the  table  back  to  make  room  f< 
Ceel.  Dutch  was  beside  Tammie,  with  his  ar! 
around  her,  making  sure  she  wouldn't  forg> 
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Just 
One 

BREAK/or  the  Disabled 


By  JOHN  CONNER 

Skip  the  sympathy,  just  give  us  work,  plead  those  who  fight  their  way  up 
from  crippling  injury  or  illness.  Now  they're  getting  a  big  helping  hand 


WHEN  Henry  Viscardi,  Jr.,  walks  into  his 
small  Bellevue  Hospital  office  at  9:00  a.m. 
of  a  morning  and  clears  his  desk  for  action, 
New  York's  sometimes  self-centered  business  com- 
munity is  in  for  a  miracle  or  two  before  the  final 
bell  at  5  o'clock. 

Viscardi  is  executive  director  of  an  unusual  new 
businessmen's  group  called  the  J.O.B.  Committee. 
J.O.B.  means  "job,"  obviously.  The  committee  was 
so  named  because  it  is  dedicated  to  finding  work 
for  disabled  people  whose  only  real  handicap  in 
life  has  been  a  general  misunderstanding  concern- 
ing their  actual  capabilities. 

To  give  the  title  more  than  just  an  alphabetical 
significance  the  words  "Just  One  Break"  were  fitted 
to  it.  Actually,  the  tone  of  these  three  little  words  is 
not  exactly  what  was  wanted.  They  sound  a  slightly 
plaintive  note  and  the  one  thing  not  wanted  for 
handicapped  people  is  sympathy.  The  break  J.O.B. 
does  desire  for  them  is  the  opportunity  to  be  consid- 
ered normal  and  competent  for  purposes  of  a  given 
job — a  job  that  J.O.B.,  through  some  of  the  most 
advanced  testing  known  to  science,  has  proved  they 
can  do. 

Orin  Lehman,  a  wealthy  young  industrialist 
associated  with  the  famed  New  York  banking 
house  of  Lehman  Brothers,  lost  a  leg  while  on  duty 
as  a  forward  observer  for  artillery  in  Germany 
during  the  last  war.  Captain  Lehman's  two  and  a 
half  years  in  the  District  of  Columbia's  Walter 
Reed  hospital,  U.S.  center  for  wartime  amputa- 
tions, taught  him  the  value  of  Colonel  Howard  A. 
Rusk's  revolutionary  technique  in  rehabilitating 
bed-bound  soldiers.  As  chief  of  the  Air  Force's 
Convalescent  Training  division,  Dr.  Rusk  made  his 
patients  begin  retraining  muscle  and  mind  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

Lehman  knew  that  rehabilitation  was  only  half 
the  answer  for  disabled  veterans.  He'd  heard  them 
ask  too  often:  What  do  we  do  after  the  war?  Will 
there  be  jobs  for  us?  He  realized  too  that  since 
V-J  day  a  lot  of  them  must  be  having  a  hard  time. 
What  he  didn't  realize  was  how  widespread  the 
problem  really  was. 

Dr.  Rusk  had  already  gone  on  to  set  up  his  fa- 
mous rehabilitation  department  at  Bellevue  Hos- 


pital and  establish  the  Institute  of  Physical  Medi- 
cine and  Rehabilitation  in  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity-Bellevue  Medical  Center;  and  he  was  also 
associated  with  the  New  York  Times  as  a  writer  on 
medical  subjects.  Dr.  Rusk  called  on  Lehman  one 
afternoon  to  paint  a  vivid  picture  with  some  aston- 
ishing facts.  Some  of  them: 

During  the  first  ten  days  of  the  Normandy  inva- 
sion twice  as  many  persons  were  injured  in  the 
United  States  from  automobile  accidents  alone  as 
became  casualties  on  that  bloody  beachhead. 

In  four  years  of  war  there  were  120,000  amputa- 
tions among  civilians  compared  to  21,000  among 
soldiers,  sailors  and  Marines. 

In  a  nation  where  life  expectancy  grows  ever 
greater,  we  are  increasingly  beset  by  the  burden  of 
chronic  disease  among  the  old.  The  day  may  come 
when  the  disabled  and  the  unemployable  will  con- 
stitute 50  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  U.S.  now 
has  more  people  over  60  than  adolescents. 

The  job-placement  need  among  civilian  handi- 
capped was  overwhelming,  Dr.  Rusk  told  Mr.  Leh- 
man. With  their  limited  staffs,  both  public  and 
voluntary  placement  agencies  have  always  found  it 
difficult  to  place  the  severely  handicapped.    Such 


.  .  .  and  in  Other  Cities 

The  Department  of  Labor  estimates  1 ,000,- 
000  physically  handicapped  persons,  non- 
veterans  and  veterans,  can  be  added  to  the 
nation's  work  force  if  they  are  given  re- 
habilitation, training  facilities — and  equal 
footing  with  other  applicants  for  jobs.  The 
Just  One  Break  Committee  in  New  York 
has  done  outstanding  work  in  this  field, 
but  a  dozen  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  U.S. 
are  organizing  other  programs  to  help  the 
disabled  become  self-reliant.  Henry  Vis- 
cardi, J.O.B.  director,  will  do  everything 
needed  to  share  his  experience  with  them 


work  would  take  a  lot  of  time  and  selling,  and  a 
of  understanding  on  the  part  of  both  the  employ 
and  the  disabled  prospective  employee. 

Something  had  to  be  done. 

Dr.  Rusk  headed  the  two  most  modern  rehabilii 
tion  facilities  in  the  world.  If  these  could 
matched  with  an  equally  efficient  job-placeme 
system,  to  function  first  in  New  York  and  then  or 
nationwide  basis,  perhaps  a  calamitous  future  cou 
be  headed  off. 

Lehman  was  deeply  impressed.  He  discussed  t 
suggestion  with  several  partners  at  Lehman  Brot 
ers;  then  with  Dr.  Rusk  they  organized  the  tv 
groups  that  make  up  the  J.O.B.  committee.  O 
is  the  advisory,  the  other  the  steering  body. 

The  advisory  group  is  nonactive.  It  holds  i 
meetings.  Only  when  special  influence  is  need 
to  get  a  job  for  a  particularly  difficult  case  is  o 
or  another  of  its  members  called  upon.  The  mei 
bership  includes  such  important  names  as  Eld 
Statesman  Bernard  Baruch,  who  organized 
well-known  Committee  on  Physical  Medicine  aft 
World  War  II;  James  A.  Farley,  chairman  of  t 
board.  Coca  Cola  Export  Corporation;  Thomas 
Morgan,  president,  The  Sperry  Corporatio 
Bernard  Gimbel,  president.  Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc 
I.  J.  Harvey,  president  of  The  Flintkote  Compan 
John  Hancock,  chairman  of  the  board,  Lev 
Brothers;  Dr.  Rusk  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 

The  steering  committee  is  composed  of  an  eve 
growing  number  of  young  businessmen  who  fir 
time  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  J.O.B.  crusad 
With  youthful  exuberance  the  steering  committ 
began  grappling  with  the  problem,  arrangii 
lunches  with  potential  employers,  talking  by  tel 
phone  with  their  chains  of  contacts,  leaning  on  tl 
N.Y.U.-Bellevue  Medical  Center's  rehabilitate 
counseling  service  occasionally  and  holding 
weekly  meetings  to  bat  ideas  around.  Graduall 
however,  the  we'll-show-'em-how-it's-done  gri 
faded  from  their  faces.  As  businessmen,  new 
papermen  and  attorneys  they  soon  learned  th 
knew  too  little  about  the  new  and  highly  speck 
ized  field  they  were  trying  to  develop. 

So  they  went  to  Dr.  Rusk,  and  Dr.  Rusk  put  < 
his  thinking  cap.  Soon  he  (Continued  on  page  4 
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tOrin  Lehman  and  Henry  Viscardi  discuss  J.O.B.  plans  with  adviser  Bernard  Baruch 
Ann  Boyd,  who  cannot  stand,  expertly  records  an  interview  for  her  boss,  Viscardi 


Rose  Hiraga  needs  a  special  glove  to 
do    her    successful    wallpaper    designs 


Saul   Hartfield   happily   at   work   after 
winning    a    fight    with    cerebral    palsy 


Polio   affected  her  legs  and  one  arm, 
but    Sylvia    Levinson    does   a    fine    job 

Thomas   Grommet,   upholsterer,   came 
from  Texas  to  get  help  from  the  J.O.B. 


YOU  might  say  it  was  a  chain  of  cc 
incidences.  First:  the  snow  fell  earl 
that  year,  weeks  before  Thanksgivim 
and  my  grandfather,  Nonno,  sitting  in  hi 
rocking  chair  and  watching  the  first  flake 
spiraling  past  the  front-room  window,  auto 
matically  began  to  feel  the  rheumatism  stiffei 
his  legs.  Second:  finding  no  Epsom  salts  fo 
Nonno  to  soak  his  feet  in.  Mama  ran  dowi 
to  the  drugstore  to  get  some,  and  returnei. 
instead  with  a  hot-water  bottle.  And  finally 
because  it  snowed  when  it  wasn't  supposed  toj 
the  incoming  freighters  got  stalled  out  in  th< 
bay  and  all  the  longshoremen  were  let  of 
early,  without  pay.  That's  how  come  Pap; 
was  home  and  mad  that  Monday  afternoon  i 
the  day  Mr.  Keppelring,  our  insurance  man 
came  knocking  at  the  door  for  his  weekh 
collection  on  all  our  policies.  You  coul< 
always  tell  it  was  Mr.  Keppelring  as  soon  a: 
you  heard  that  timid  one-knuckle  rapping  or 
the  kitchen  door,  a  kind  of  whispered  knock 
ing. 

"Come  in,  come  in!"  Papa  yelled,  hanginj 
up  his  big-checked  Mackinaw  on  the  close 
hook.    Mr.  Keppelring  opened  the  door  anc-1 
stood  there  smiling,  his  big  black  book  in  ont, 
hand  and  his  derby  hat  in  the  other. 

"What  it  is?"  Papa  didn't  know  Mr.  Kep 
pelring,  who  was  more  or  less  new  on  thV 
Wallabout  Basin  route,  and  so  he  stood  the«: 
scowling  and  staring  at  him  as  if  he  were  i 
burglar.     And  Mr.  Keppelring,  with  his  sac 
pale  face  and  his  sad-looking  hands,  as  sof .1 
and  white  as  cream  cheese,  looked  like  any; 
thing  but  a  burglar. 

"Insurance,"  said  Mr.  Keppelring,  smilind 
scared,  and  peeking  over  Papa's  shoulder; 
into  the  kitchen  to  see  if  Mama  was  around 
But    Mama   was   in    the    front   room    with] 
Nonno. 


Then  Mr.  Keppelring  said  something  he  never  should 
have.     "Do  you  mean  you'll  pass  the  hat?"  he  asked 


By  JOSEPH  PETRACCA 


STRAIGHT  LIFE 


Papa  was  a  stanch  believer  in  doctors,  statistics  and  insurance.  And  now 

here  was  Nonno — that  old  and  fragile  fake  who  never  brought  a  penny 
into  the  house — and  no  one  had  ever  thought  to  take  out  a  policy  on  hiin . . . 


"I  got  insurance,"  Papa  said,  like  you  say  to  a 
salesman.     "I  got  insurance  the  whole  family." 

Mr.  Keppelring  smiled  wider,  showing  the  baby- 
spaces  between  his  teeth.  "I  know,"  he  said.  "I'm 
your  agent." 

Papa  walked  across  the  room  and  looked  at  him 
close.    "Come  in,"  Papa  said,  "I  get  my  wife." 

When  Papa  went  into  the  front  room  to  get 
Mama,  Mr.  Keppelring  opened  his  overcoat  and 
sat  down,  putting  his  derby  to  one  side  and  opening 
his  big  black  book,  which  had  a  page  in  it  for  each 
of  us — me,  my  two  sisters,  Mama  and  Papa.  A 
second  later  the  screaming  and  screeching  began 
in  the  front  room. 

"What's  this?"  Papa  shouted. 

"A  hot-water  bottle,"  Mama  answered. 

"A  hot-water  bottle?     For  why?" 

"For  Nonno's  rheumatis'." 

"You  buy  this  hot-water  bottle!" 

"The  man  the  druggastore  say — " 

"You  buy  it!" 

"No,  I  steal  it!" 

At  this  point  Papa  began  bellowing  like  a  fruit 
peddler  and  Mr.  Keppelring  shot  an  alarmed  glance 
toward  the  front  room,  thinking  that  maybe  he 
would  get  himself  transferred  back  to  the  Bush- 
wick  section,  where  it  was  safer  dealing  with  Irish- 
men and  Dutchmen. 

"How  much  you  pay?"  It  was  Papa  yelling  again. 

"A  dollar  and  some  change." 

"How  much  change?" 

"Ninety-eight  cents,"  Mama  said,  adding  quickly, 
"and  no  yell.  Patsy." 

"No  yell!"  Papa  yelled.  "You  spend  two  dollars 
for  a  bag  to  put  hot  water  in,  and  you  say  no  yell! 
You  know  how  long  I'm  work  for  two  dollars? 
Three  hours  I  gotta  work  and  you  go  and  spend 
my  money  like — water!" 

"The  man  the  druggastore  say  is  good  for  Non- 
no's  rheumatis'." 

"What  rheumatis'?  He'sa  fake!" 


Nonno  sneezed  to  prove  he  wasn't. 

"Patsy,"  Mama  warned,  "no  start  again." 

"I  start,"  Papa  shouted.  "He'sa  fake,  fake,  fake!" 

Right  then   Mama   must   have   thrown   up   her 

hands,  knowing  how  futile  itjs  to  argue  with  Papa 

once  he   gets  started   on   Nonno.   and   she   came 

marching  into  the  kitchen,  tight-lipped,  with  Papa 

right  behind  her.  waving  his  hands  around  her  ears 

and  screaming  in  Italian  about  Nonno  being  a  bum, 

a  vagabond,  a  poltroon,  a  lazy  good-for-nothing. 

and  a  father-law,  which  to  Papa  is  just  as  good  as  a 

curse.    Seeing  Mr.  Keppelring  at  the  table.  Mama 

forced  an  embarrassed  smile  at  him. 

"Buon  giorno,  Signora,"  Mr.  Keppelring  said, 
using  one  of  the  half-dozen  Italian  phrases  he  knew. 
"Buon  giorno,  Mr.  Kepp',"  Mama  said,  ignoring 
Papa,  who  stood  in  the  dining-room  doorway 
watching  her,  his  face  tight  with  a  bursting  purple. 
"I  get  the  'surance  money." 

PAPA  watched  her  all  the  time.  He  watched  her 
go  to  the  dishes  closet  and  take  down  the  sugar 
bowl,  the  one  without  the  handles,  where  she  kept 
the  insurance  money  and  the  little  leather  receipt 
books.  He  watched  her  as  she  went  to  the  table 
and  emptied  the  nickels,  dimes  and  quarters  on  the 
oilcloth.  And  he  watched  her  as  she  watched  Mr. 
Keppelring  make  all  the  proper  entries  in  both  the 
big  book  and  the  little  books. 

Then  just  as  Mr.  Keppelring  got  up  to  go.  Nonno 
came  in  limping  exaggerated,  a  foot-on-the-side- 
walk  and  foot-in-the-gutter  kind  of  walk,  holding 
the  hot-water  bottle  in  his  hands  and  shaking  his 
head  at  it.  "The  water  she's  cold,"  he  said  to  Mama. 
"Maybe  is  better  we  put  the  flannel,  like  before." 

You  could  sec  Papa  working  up  steam  all  over 
again  at  the  sight  of  Nonno  and  the  hot-water  bot- 
tle. But  he  didn't  say  anything.  He  just  set  his  mouth 
tight  as  a  safety  valve,  waiting  for  Mr.  Keppelring 
to  leave.  Then  he  was  really  going  to  pop  off. 

"Scusi,  Signora,"  Mr.  Keppelring  said  to  Mama, 


seeing  Nonno  for  the  first  time,  "but  I  don't  believe 
I  ever  met  this  gentleman."  That  was  the  only  time 
anybody  ever  called  Nonno  a  gentleman,  and 
Mama  was  pleased;  because  Nonno,  with  his  scare- 
crow pants  that  were  held  up  only  by  his  hipbones, 
and  with  his  woolen  brown  shirt,  the  collar  four 
sizes  too  big  for  his  wattled  neck  (so  that  if  he 
wanted  to,  he  could  have  taken  off  his  shirt  right 
over  his  head  without  undoing  any  of  the  buttons), 
looked,  if  anything,  more  like  a  knife-  or  organ- 
grinder.  He  had  a  big  white  blanket  thrown  over 
his  shoulders. 

"He'sa  my  father,"  Mama  said,  bowing  smiles  at 
Mr.  Keppelring. 

"Your  father?  Well!"  Mr.  Keppelring  walked 
over  with  hearty  strides  and  reached  out  his  hand. 
"How  do  you  do?" 

Nonno  shifted  the  hot-water  bottle  to  his  left 
hand  and  let  Mr.  Keppelring  pump  the  other  one. 
submitting  to  this  crazy  American  ceremony  with 
a  shrug.    "How  you  do,"  Nonno  said;  and  sneezed. 

"Salute!"  Mr.  Keppelring  said,  which  is  what  you 
are  supposed  to  say  when  an  Italian  sneezes. 

"Grazie,"  Nonno  thanked  him. 

Papa  just  stood  there  watching. 

Turning  back  to  Mama.  Mr.  Keppelring  asked. 
"Does  your  father  live  here  with  you?" 

Before  Mama  could  even  open  her  mouth.  Papa 
came  storming  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  hack- 
ing his  hands  in  the  air  toward  Nonno  and  shouting 
all  over  again.  "He's  live  here,  he's  sleep  here,  he's 
eat  here — and  now  we  gotta  buy  hot-water  bottles 
for  him!"  Papa  snorted  at  Nonno,  flung  a  few 
daggers  out  of  his  eyes  at  Mama,  and  shoved  his 
hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  pulling  his  pants  down 
under  his  belly. 

Mr.  Keppelring  took  off  his  derby.  "I  didn't 
know  that." 

"Now  you  know,"  Papa  said,  watching  Mama  as 
she  went  to  the  closet  to  take  out  the  roll  of  red 
flannel    cloth    to    wrap    {Continued   on    page    48) 
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Tea  at  Tuxedo  Park:  Mrs.  Price  Collier  pours  for  her  congresswoman  daughter  and  her  husband,  George  St.  George 


The  St.  Georges  in  their  1930  Stutz.     Although  they  have  modern  cars,  St.  George  keeps  it  for  sentimental  reasons 
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I  By  EDWARD  B.  LOCKETT 

Katharine  St.  George,  who  left  a  gay  social  life  to  enter  politics  and  swiftly  rose  to  a  high  position  in 
party  councils,  now  drives  hard  for  Congressional  approval  of  an  Equal  Rights  for  Women  Amendment 


I  A  MERICAN  women  won  the  right  to  vote  in 
\  1920,  after  a  bitter  and  spectacular  fight  last- 
tl.  ing  more  than  50  years.  Since  then,  they  have 
>attled  doggedly  to  cap  this  success  with  another 
Constitutional  amendment  that  would  abolish  all 
brms  of  discrimination  against  females.  Platforms 
)f  both  major  political  parties  since  1944  have  pro- 
:laimed  each  a  firm  supporter  of  Equal  Rights  for 
Vomen.  Nevertheless,  Congress  after  Congress  has 
)igeonholed  bills  for  submission  to  the  states  of  an 
Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

Political  heirs  of  the  immortal  Susan  B.  Anthony 
»nd  her  cohorts  have  belligerently  hammered  away 
it  political  leaders  to  get  action.  Yet  today  men, 
Uiens  and  corporations  are  entitled  to  equal  protec- 
tion under  the  law,  and  women  are  not. 

It  is  unlawful  to  try  a  Negro  before  a  jury  from 
which  Negroes  have  been  deliberately  barred.  It  is 
>erfectly  legal  to  try  a  woman  before  an  all-male 
ury. 

Numerous  labor  restrictions  are  imposed  on 
women.  They  may  not  be  exercised  against  men. 

Man's  liberty  to  make  contracts  may  'not  be  cur- 
tailed. Many  state  laws  abridge  woman's  liberty  of 
contract. 

Neither  the  militant  crusade  of  national  organiza- 
tions, nor  the  pushing  of  Women's  Rights  leaders  in 
Congress  has  been  able  to  alter  these  inequalities. 

If  and  when  Congress  finally  does  approve  an 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  it  may  well  bear  the 
name  of  Representative  Katharine  Price  Collier  St. 
George,  a  good-looking,  highly  intelligent  arch- 
Republican  from  Tuxedo  Park,  New  York,  the 
ultrasmart  stone-walled  community  created  by  the 
rich  in  the  Empire  State's  Twenty-ninth  Congres- 
sional District.  Organizations  backing  Equal  Rights 
asked  Mrs.  St.  George  to  lead  their  fight  in  Congress 
after  the  death  of  an  earlier  sponsor,  Representative 
Jbhn  M.  Robsion  of  Kentucky.  In  her  hands,  legis- 
lation for  the  amendment  has  gained  more  than  80 
signatures,  on  a  petition  which  will  bring  it  to  cer- 
tain House  approval  when  218  members  sign. 

The  new  leader  for  Equal  Rights  forces  is  un- 
daunted by  delay  in  Congressional  action.  A  defi- 
nite conservative  on  most  political  issues,  Mrs.  St. 
George  is  confident  that  in  this  fight  a  "liberal"  vic- 
tory lies  ahead.  Women  in  politics  offer  today's  best 
hope  for  world  peace,  she  believes,  even  behind 
Russia's  Iron  Curtain.  America,  in  her  opinion,  is 
ready  to  recognize  and  reward  woman's  new,  im- 
portant position. 

The  Equal  Rights  supporters  picked  a  strong 
leader  when  they  selected  her  to  head  their  cause. 
Her  influence  in  the  Republican  party  is  strong.  A 
level-headed,  energetic  newcomer  to  Congress  who 
in  a  mere  two  terms  has  won  a  top  place  in  her  par- 
ty's grand  councils,  she  will  unquestionably,  many 
observers  believe,  go  still  higher. 

Mrs.  St.  George — called  Cassie  by  her  friends — 
is  a  far  cry  indeed  from  the  pugnacious,  old-time 
feminists  who  picketed  and  went  to  jail  for  woman 
suffrage.  For  the  street  parade  and  political  martyr- 
dom, she  substitutes  subtler  and  more  effective 
methods.  Her  fighting  arenas  are  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  the  dining  and  drawing  rooms, 
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and  on  speaking  platforms.  Few  members  of  Con- 
gress, of  either  sex,  can  match  her  as  a  public 
speaker. 

The  bellicose  term  "crusader"  hardly  applies  to 
Representative  St.  George,  but  she  brings  to  all  her 
efforts  a  determination  and  bulldog  tenacity  which 
must  have  come  down  undiluted  from  her  seafaring 
ancestors,  the  Delanos.  Intimates  say  she  takes 
after  her  storied  Aunt  Annie  Hitch,  said  to  have 
been  the  only  woman  ever  invited  to  join  a  Lions 
Club.  In  her  home  town  of  Newburgh,  New  York, 
the  Lions  at  first  considered  Mrs.  Hitch  merely  an 
honorary  member,  but  they  didn't  know  their  An- 
nie. She  attended  every  meeting,  and  on  roll  calls 
loudly  responded:  "My  name  is  Annie  Delano 
Hitch.  Call  on  me  when  you  want  anything  done." 

Practically  nothing  stops  Annie's  niece  Cassie 
when  she  sets  out  to  do  a  job.  During  the  1948 
campaign  her  station  wagon  skidded  off  an  icy  road 
and  down  an  embankment  while  she  was  driving 
to  a  political  meeting  in  Huguenot,  New  York. 
Bruised,  badly  shaken  and  wearing  an  impressive 
shiner,  she  clambered  up  the  hill,  hitched  a  ride, 
and  would  have  gone  to  the  meeting  except  that 
friends  forced  her  into  a  hospital.  Even  then  she 
stayed  only  an  hour,  and  caught  the  midnight  train 
to  New  York  for  a  conference  the  next  day. 

The  lady  lawmaker  from  Tuxedo  Park,  a  trim 
and  compact  small  blonde  with  a  touch  of  auburn 
in  her  close-cropped  hair,  never  seems  harried  or 
unsure  of  herself.  She  is  five  feet,  three  inches  tall, 
weighs  123  pounds,  and  looks  nowhere  near  her 
fifty-four  years.  She  wears  a  size-twelve  dress,  con- 
quering a  tendency  toward  excess  poundage  with  a 
rigid  diet  limiting  breakfast  to  fruit  and  coffee,  and 
other  meals  to  nonfattening  essentials.  Her  light 
brown  eyes  are  set  widely  apart  in  a  piquant,  heart- 
shaped  face.  She  is  considered  one  of  the  best- 
dressed  women  in  Congress. 

Not  Many  Democrats  in  the  Family 

Mrs.  St.  George  was  a  first  cousin  of  the  late 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  whose  father  married  her 
mother's  sister,  Sara  Delano.  Except  for  family  ties, 
however,  the  two  might  have  come  from  different 
worlds.  The  elegant  Frederic  Delano,  who  was 
Roosevelt's  uncle  and  is  an  uncle  of  Congress- 
woman  St.  George,  was  the  only  member  of  the 
Delano  family  except  the  President's  wife  ever  to 
desert  the  Republican  party.  He  bolted  the  G.O.P. 
to  vote  for  Grover  Cleveland. 

Delano  tried  hard  to  couvert  his  family  when 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  first  nominated  for  the 
Presidency.  He  wrote  to  every  member,  asking 
them  all  to  rally  round  and  vote  for  Franklin.  Niece 
Cassie  promptly  refused. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  now  a  member  of 
Congress,  may  have  had  hopes  of  converting  Cassie 
St.  George  to  the  Democratic  party  last  year,  when 
he  congratulated  her  on  voting  with  the  Democrats 
in  favor  of  the  1949  National  Housing  bill.  If  so, 
he  was  set  right  immediately.  Mrs.  St.  George 
wrote  him  that  she  particularly  appreciated  his 
thought,  because  she  knew  he  would  have  few  op- 


portunities to  praise  votes  which  she  intended  to 
cast. 

Republican  leaders  in  the  House  rely  on  Con- 
gresswoman  St.  George  as  a  stanch  guardian  over 
President  Harry  S.  Truman's  spending,  lending  and 
taxing  policies.  Her  basic  conservatism  is  right 
down  the  middle  of  fundamental  Republican  party 
philosophy.  Her  occasional  deviations  are  easily 
condoned  by  the  G.O.P.  leaders,  since  her  record 
shows  that  more  than  85  per  cent  of  her  votes  have 
reflected  the  party's  viewpoint,  that  she  stanchly 
supports  free  enterprise  and  steadfastly  demands  a 
protective  tariff. 

A  Dim  View  of  Lady  Legislators 

Generally  speaking,  the  conservatives  who  rule 
the  House  Republican  hierarchy  take  a  dim  view 
of  lady  members  at  the  working  level,  although  they 
must,  perforce,  present  a  friendly  and  hospitable 
front.  They  don't  dispute  woman's  right  to  run  for 
election  and  serve,  to  be  sure.  But  they  privately 
believe  few  women  possess  the  political  savvy, 
shrewdness  and,  above  all,  the  levelheaded  qualities 
needed  to  function  properly  as  a  party  legislator.  To 
this  sentiment — never  publicly  expressed,  of  course 
— Katharine  St.  George  constitutes  a  striking  ex- 
ception. 

There  are  those,  indeed,  among  House  Repub- 
lican very-high-ups,  who  hold  that  Mrs.  St.  George 
is  one  of  the  smartest  politicians  and  ablest  legisla- 
tors— male  or  female — who  have  come  to  Wash- 
ington in  a  long  time.  Last  February,  when  leaders 
set  up  an  organization  to  work  out  1950  G.O.P. 
campaign  strategy  for  the  farm  belt,  she  was  the 
only  woman  asked  to  participate.  The  bosses  seek 
her  political  judgment — not  merely  the  woman's 
viewpoint — when  they  call  on  Cassie.  And  they  ask 
her  advice  frequently  on  a  wide  range  of  issues. 

Rank-and-file  Republicans  learned  at  the  G.O.P. 
National  Convention  in  1948  that  the  leaders  con- 
sidered Mrs.  St.  George  something  very  special. 
She  was  invited  to  deliver  a  formal  address,  and 
the  House  Republican  leader,  Joseph  W.  Martin, 
Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  chose  to  introduce  her.  Joe 
Martin  is  a  smart  New  Englander  who  judges  poli- 
ticians with  a  cold,  realistic  eye,  and  therefore  the 
introductory  speech  was  notable. 

"In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States."  pro- 
claimed the  usually  taciturn  Martin,  "there  are  a 
number  of  women  who  are  serving  their  country 
with  great  ability  and  distinction.  One  of  the  new 
members,  one  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  na- 
tional affairs,  is  the  charming,  the  able,  the  ener- 
getic, the  unusually  excellent  congresswoman,  the 
Honorable  Katharine  St.  George." 

For  any  female  member  of  Congress  to  attain 
such  standing  and  influence  as  this  speech  indicated 
is  highly  unusual.  Even  more  remarkable  is  the 
fact  that  Cassie  St.  George  ever  entered  politics  at 
all.  Her  background  is  strictly  social  register,  Jun- 
ior League,  grand  balls  in  the  gay  capitals  of 
Europe.  She  was  educated  by  private  tutors  and 
was  presented  at  court  before  the  late  Kaiser  W  il- 
helm  of  Germany  and  (Continued  on  page  40) 
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By  GORDON  MANNING 


A  ND  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parti 
/\  says  the  philosophical  Jaques  in  As  Yfi 
J.  \-  Like  It.  There's  more  truth  than  Shakespesl 
in  that  line  for  Charles  Douville  Coburn,  the  porl 
dean  of  American  actors.  For  in  60  years  of  shcf 
business,  the  monocle-wearing  thespian  has  play1 
some  400  different  roles,  with  his  costume  chanj 
ranging  from  the  buskin  of  Hamlet  to  the  sock 
Hollywood. 

Coburn,  who  has  a  lofty  conception  of  his  pif 
fession,  sees  nothing  unusual  in  the  wide  scope  I 
his  dramatic  art.  "A  good  actor  should  be  able  I 
play  anything  within  his  physical  limitations,  frcl 
prince  to  guttersnipe,"  he  says  with  a  majestic  floij 
ish  of  his  ever-present  cigar. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  whole  generation  of  fill] 
fans,  many  of  whom  have  seen  some  or  all  of  tl 
50  movies  in  which  Coburn  has  appeared  since  fii 
going  to  Hollywood  in  1937,  who  are  unaware  N 
his  earlier  triumphs  on  the  stage  or  of  his  other  cot 
tributions  to  American  drama. 

In  the  25-year  period  between  1910  and  1931 
Coburn  and  his  late  wife  Ivah  were  among  til 
dozen  most  famous  names  on  theater  marquci'i 
Together  they  produced  and  starred  in  many  clas.1 
cal  and  popular  plays  throughout  the  country.  Ail 
by  their  paternal  interest  in  aspiring  actors,  whof 
they  hired  to  work  with  them  in  their  repertol 
company  and  in  their  annual  pastoral  presentation 
on  college  campuses,  the  Coburns  helped  to  d 
velop  some  of  the  finest  stage  and  screen  talent  . 
the  current  era. 

Today  at  seventy-three,  an  age  when  the  curtaj 
has  been  rung  down  on  most  acting  careers,  Cobui 
still  has  Hollywood  marveling  at  his  vitality  ar 
his  ability  to  handle  with  great  charm  and  skill  arl 
and  all  roles  assigned  to  him.  On  the  Universe 
International  lot  where  he  recently  completed  b 
latest  picture,  Louisa,  the  veteran  character  act< 
outlasted  the  rest  of  the  cast,  including  co-stal 
Ronald  Reagan,  Ruth  Hussey,  Edmund  Gwer' 
and  Spring  Byington,  in  the  trying  scenes  calk 
for  in  the  script. 

A  lively  square  dance,  requiring  countless  r 
hearsals,  and  reshootings,  is  one  of  the  high  ligh' 
of  Louisa.  After  each  taxing  take,  most  of  the  pc1 
formers  flopped  on  dressing-room  cots  or  soune 
stage  benches.  When  director  Alexander  Ha 
recalled  the  cast  for  more  jug-music  jumping,  C< 
burn  usually  was  the  first  on  hand  while  the  othe; 
returned  more  slowly,  some  of  them  grumblii 
about  overwork.  A  dance-floor  tussle  with  Edmun 
Gwenn,  Charlie's  rival  for  Spring  Byington's  affeil 
tions  in  the  film,  and  a  wild  auto  chase  are  othd 
scenes  from  Louisa  guaranteed  not  to  give  Coburn 
life  insurance  actuaries  much  solace. 

Actually,  though,  Charlie  is  in  excellent  healtl 
"Never  had  time  to  be  ill,"  he  avers,  giving  as  th 
main  reason  for  his  well-being  the  fact  that  he  nevt 
exercises.  "Nobody  over  thirty-five  should  exe: 
cise."  he  chuckles.  "Look  what  happens  to  all  thot 
people  who  do — they  die!" 

"Charlieboy,"  an  affectionate  nickname  give 
him  as  a  youth  by  his  father,  pians  to  keep  on  actin 
until  his  legs  give  out.  "That  will  happen  last."  h 
says  matter-of-factly.  "Human  beings  wilt  lik 
trees — from  the  top  down.  That's  why  you  can 
determine  the  age  of  a  woman  merely  by  lookin 
at  her  legs,"  he  adds,  letting  his  bright  blue  eyes  tra 
a  trim  pair  of  ankles  tripping  across  the  set. 

Movicland's  distal!  side,  incidentally,  finds  th 
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Wonocle'from  Georgia 

i  . 

tan  of  60  years,  remains  one  of  Hollywood's  liveliest  and  most  beloved  stars 


pliant  Coburn  one  of  the  town's  most  interesting 
i4ales.  despite  his  years.  Charlieboy  never  misses 
lie  opportunity  to  kiss  a  pretty  girl  instead  of  just 

lying  hello,  and  his  gracious  manners  and  flattcr- 

lg  attention  remind  them  of  how  men  behave  in 
*el — not  real- — life.  "Charlie  handles  dames  as 
,.iey  haven't  been  handled  in  years,"  says  Al  Hor- 

►•its,  a  former  Philadelphia  sports  writer  who  now 
,irects  publicity  for  Universal-International.  "And 
jtiey  love  it!" 

1  Because  of  his  precise  diction  and  his  monocle, 
('hich  is,  by  the  way,  not  an  affectation  but  which 

e  has  worn  since  1922  because  of  an  astigmatic 
light  eye,  Coburn  often  is  taken  for  an  Englishman. 

ip  fact,  director  Richard  Haydn,  himself  a  Britisher 
lid  a  friend  of  Charlie's  for  six  years,  once  lost  a 
et  to  Kenneth  Randall,  Coburn's  business  man- 
ager, on  the  subject.  Haydn  stubbornly  insisted  that 
Randall's  boss  was  British,  but  had  to  pay  up  when 
ne  veteran  actor  himself  proudly  proved  he  was 
Georgia-born  and  an  eighth-generation  American. 
I  Although  a  native  of  Dixie,  there's  no  grits-and- 
Iravy  accent  in  Coburn's  speech.  The  last  occasion 
pat  close  friends  recall  Charlie's  Southern  accent 
homing  through  was  many,  many  years  ago  in  his 
portrayal  of  Bassanio  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
the  one  line  they  remember  particularly  is  a  speech 
jO  Portia  in  Act  V  when  he  said:  "Po'tia,  fo'give  me 
(his  enfo'ced  wrong."  Since  then,  though  as  a  result 
(rf  the  splendid  voice  school  that  is  the  theater,  Co- 
purn  has  spoken  on  and  off  the  screen  what  he  calls 
'universal  English,"  a  professional  but  not  prim 
fanner  of  expression. 

Proud  of  Revolutionary  Ancestry 

|  Charlie  is  exceedingly  proud  of  his  ancestry, 
especially  of  being  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
pincinnati,  a  military-social  order  dating  back  to 
^he  Revolutionary  War  in  which  membership  is  in- 
herited. The  actor  is  entitled  to  wear  the  blue  and 
white  rosette  of  this  exclusive  organization  because 
the  Douville  family  (Coburn's  grandfather  married 
a  Douville)  passed  its  charter  from  generation  to 
generation. 

For  his  own  personal  crest,  Coburn  has  selected 
the  Douville  coat  of  arms  with  its  Latin  inscription 
Fac  Bene  Nominaris  (Guard  well  your  good  name). 
"1  chose  that  over  the  Coburn  coat  of  arms  for  only 
one  reason,"  Charlie  insists  impishly,  twirling  one 
of  Ihe  10  imported  cigars  he  smokes  daily.  "The 
Coburn  crest,  with  a  crowing  cock  on  its  shield,  has 
for  a  motto  Expergiscimur  Mane.  That  translates 
'We  rise  up  betimes!'  And  as  an  actor,  you  see,  I've 
always  slept  until  noon  whenever  possible." 

Born  in  Macon,  Georgia,  on  June  19,  1S77. 
into  a  family  which  eventually  numbered  eight  chil- 
dren, Charlie  grew  up  and  went  to  primary  school 
in  Savannah,  Georgia,  where  the  Coburns  moved 
when  he  was  nine  months  old.  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, Charlieboy  was  standing  one  day  with  an  im- 
patient crowd  waiting  to  go  into  a  matinee  at  the  old 
Savannah  Theater  when  a  man  opened  the  green 
door  that  was  the  main  entrance  and  beckoned  to 
him.  "Go  downtown  to  the  printing  office  and  letch 
the  programs,"  he  barked  to  the  youngster.  Charlie 
Was  off  like  the  wind  and  soon  returned,  his  errand 
completed,  to  find  he  had  won  an  appointment  as 


Coburn  sits  before  paintings  of  him- 
self as  Orlando  and  his  late  wife  as 
Rosalind  in  As  You  Like  ll.  They  al- 
ways called  each  other  bv  these  names 


"program  boy."  That  was  Coburn's  entrance  into 
the  magical  world  of  the  theater. 

He  rose  rapidly  at  the  Savannah  Theater,  becom- 
ing manager  in  1894  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  The 
experience  gleaned  there  in  handling  performers 
and  staging  productions  stood  him  in  good  stead 
later  when  he  was  head  of  his  own  company.  The 
desire  to  get  behind  the  footlights,  though,  burned 
brighter  in  Coburn's  breast  than  the  desire  to  run 
the  front  office.  Occasionally,  during  his  years  at 
the  Savannah,  he  took  minor  roles  in  minstrel  shows 
and  other  productions,  and  he  religiously  studied 
the  techniques  of  famous  visiting  actors. 

At  twenty,  he  came  to  Broadway  to  try  to  get  a 
job  as  an  actor.  His  luck  was  not  good.  He  became 
a  department-store  bundle  wrapper,  then  an  usher. 
Charlie  had  been  a  bicycle  racer  of  some  note  dur- 
ing summers  in  Savannah,  so  he  turned  profes- 


sional. Soon  his  green-and-purple  jersey  was  a  fa- 
miliar sight  to  the  sports  who  wagered  money  on  the 
outcome  of  the  popular  two-mile  races  then  run 
weekly  near  New  York.  One  of  the  fastest  riders 
around,  Cobum  could  have  made  a  career  out  of 
the  sport,  but  he  never  forgot  his  resolution  to  be- 
come an  actor.  He  quit  riding,  and  began  making 
the  rounds  of  casting  offices  once  more. 

Just  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  he  landed  his 
first  professional  stage  engagement.  It  was  a  role  in 
Quo  Vadis  with  a  little  road  company  playing  the 
kerosene  circuit  in  the  Midwest.  Coburn  joined  the 
company  at  Ames,  Iowa,  under  an  agreement  which 
paid  him  "twelve  dollars  a  week  and  cakes  (room 
and  board)."  Slim  as  a  pencil  then  and  six  feet  tall, 
the  blond  novice  had  to  have  his  costume  well  pad- 
ded for  the  role  of  Ursus,  the  giant  slave  in  that  pro- 
duction. ,       (Continued  on  page  46) 
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I  Guess  I  Fixed  Her 


FRIEND,  a  mother-in-law  is  usually  a  great 
treasure  and  a  joy  to  have  around  the  house. 
Occasionally,  though,  you  will  hear  some 
churlish  fellow  dissenting  slightly.  His  mother-in- 
law,  he  says,  is  nothing  but  a  nosy,  meddlesome  old 
witch  and  if  he  had  known  she  was  going  to  park 
her  broomstick  at  his  place  he  would  never  have 
signed  that  contract  with  her  daughter. 

Such  a  man  should  be  ashamed  of  himself.  The 
chances  are  that  the  poor  woman  just  doesn't  have 
troubles  enough  of  her  own  and  wants  to  help  out 
with  his.  Let  him  remedy  that  shortage  and  his 
woes  are  over.  Now,  I  know  what  I'm  talking 
about  because  I  went  through  the  same  thing  with 
my  wife's  mother  right  up  until  last  week.  I  gave 
her  something  to  occupy  that  mind  of  hers  with, 
and  life  has  been  beautiful  ever  since.  .  .  . 

It  all  starts  two  weeks  after  Carolyn  and  I  get 
married.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Graves,  ups  and  sells 
her  house.  She  says  she's  so  old  and  so  lonely 
there's  nothing  left  for  her  but  a  nursing  home. 
Yeah!  With  all  her  parties  and  club  meetings  she's 
about  as  lonely  as  a  worm  in  a  can  of  'em.  Besides 
that,  she  is  only  fifty-two  and  has  the  same  sickly 
look  about  her  as  a  Notre  Dame  tackle. 

I  don't  interfere,  though.  I  just  try  cheering  her 
up  by  telling  her  that  Carolyn  and  I  will  drop 
around  to  see  her  every  Sunday  or  so.  Carolyn  peels 
the  scales  from  my  eyes  and  makes  me  see  that  the 
lonely  talk  is  just  her  delicate  way  of  forcing  us  to 
take  her  in. 

She  says  we  aren't  holding  still  for  it,  but  she's 
wrong.  Her  mother  keeps  on  moaning  and  carrying 
on  until  I  finally  tell  her  to  come  on  in — after  she 
gets  over  that  lonely  spell  she  can  get  a  nice  little 
place  of  her  own. 

The  day  she  moves  in,  the  trouble  starts.   I  no 
sooner  come  home  from  work  than  she  hollers  out 
from  the  living  room,  "Ed,  there  are  a  couple  of 
letters  on  the  table  for  you.   One  of  them  is 
just  a  bill  but  the  other  one  is  from  the  gov- 
ernment.   You  haven't  done  anything,  have 
you?" 

The  bill  is  all  twisted  around  in  the  enve- 
lope so  that  you  can  see  the  amount  through 
the  Cellophane  window.  The  government  let- 
ter is  just  something  about  my  reserve  com- 
mission but  it's  had  the  same  handling.  To  top 
that  off,  she  tries  reading  over  my  shoulder  at 
twenty  paces. 

Then  I  get  a  phone  call  during  dinner.  It's 
Joe  Malley.  His  car  has  broken  down  and  he 
wants  me  to  take  him  to  work  in  the  morning. 

"Who  was  that,  Ed?"  she  says,  when  I  come 
back  in. 

"Joe  Malley." 

"What  did  he  want?"  She  knows  Joe  and 
doesn't  like  him. 

"Wants  me  to  take  him  to  work  in  the 
morning." 

"What's  the  matter  with  his  car?" 

"His  wife  ran  away  in  it  with  another  man. 
She  didn't  leave  Joe  bus  fare." 

She  doesn't  appreciate  that  at  all.  But  it 
doesn't  stop  her.  Every  time  Carolyn  or  I 
get  a  call,  we  get  the  Grand  Inquisition.  The 
woman's  brain  is  just  one  great  festering  lump 
of  curiosity.  It's  even  worse  when  she's  di- 
rectly involved.  I.et  somebody  call  her  when 
she's  out  and  she  goes  off  her  rocker. 

"You  sure  she  didn't  leave  a  number?  I 
don't  think  you  take  down  half  the  numbers 
my  friends  give  you!" 

"I  take  down  all  the  numbers  your  friends 
give  me.  This  one  did  not  leave  a  number." 

"It  wasn't  Mrs.  Parker  Yates,  was  it?"  Al- 
ways Mrs.  Parker  Yates.  She's  the  stiff- 
necked  old  dame  who  does  the  town's  social 
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arbiting.  Mrs.  Graves  just  meets  her  in  a  reception 
line  someplace,  but  she's  got  the  goofy  idea  she's 
going  to  call  her. 

"No,  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  who  it  was!" 

"Well,  you  might  have  asked.  I  always  ask  when 
someone  calls  you!" 

Then  she  goes  out  and  spends  an  hour  on  the 
phone  trying  to  locate  the  caller.  Once  a  friend 
calls  her  just  before  leaving  for  Florida.  She  stands 
it  as  long  as  she  can  and  finally  calls  her  long-dis- 
tance to  find  out  what  she  wanted. 

That's  the  way  it  goes.  Not  just  the  phone,  either. 
Every  place  we  go,  everything  we  do,  for  six 
months,  Gravesy's  got  to  know  all  about  it.  It's 
like  living  with  the  F.B.I.  Carolyn  keeps  threatening 
to  tell  her  that  she'll  have  to  get  a  place  of  her  own. 
I  keep  telling  her  to  wait,  that  maybe  she'll  get 
bored  with  what  she's  finding  out  and  leave. 

Then  the  pay-off.  For  two  months  Carolyn  has 
been  raving  about  this  ranch-type  house  being  put 
up  on  the  edge  of  town.  It's  way  over  my  head,  but, 
just  as  it's  about  finished,  I  run  into  this  agent  who 
says  the  builder  needs  some  quick  money  and  is 
knocking  a  big  chunk  off  the  price.  I  figure  that  by 
living  on  roots  and  herbs  for  the  next  fifty  years  I 
can  swing  it.  It's  going  to  be  Carolyn's  birthday 
present — her  next  seventy-five,  in  fact. 

Naturally  I  want  it  to  be  a  big  surprise.  I  know 
Gravesy  would  blab  it  all  over  the  place  so  I  don't 
tell  a  soul  except  ten  or  twelve  bankers  and  a  sec- 
ond-mortgage shark.  I  give  the  agent  strict  orders 
that  when  he  calls  my  place  he's  not  to  leave  any 
messages,  numbers  or  anything.  It's  an  awful  week 
for  Mrs.  Graves.  Mrs.  Yates  actually  nods  at  her 
at  some  function  and  Gravesy's  absolutely  positive 
now  that  she's  going  to  call.  Instead,  it's  always  the 
agent  calling  me.  The  way  I  grunt  and  yes  and  no 
him  kills  her.  She  keeps  asking  me  who  it  is  and  I 
keep  telling  her  it's  the  vice  squad. 

We  get  the  deal  closed  three  days  before  Caro- 
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The  bill  was  all  twisted  around  in  the  envelope  and 
to  top  that  off  she  tries  reading  over  my  shoulder 


Collier's     siioict  short 


lyn's  birthday.  She  doesn't  suspect  a  thing,  e's 
even  stopped  wishing  about  the  place.  Well,  <jen 
I  come  home  that  evening,  Mrs.  Graves  is  b  ni 
ing  like  a  cobra  with  a  new  tooth.  I  figure  i 
Yates  has  finally  called  her.  Then  we  sit  dov  i 
dinner  and  Carolyn  says  something  about  cejk 
the  plumber,  that  the  old  sink  has  stopped  up  a  in 

With  that,  Mrs.  Graves  flashes  her  piggish  tl 
eyes  at  me  and  then  smiles  real  sweetly  and  y 
"Oh,  I  wouldn't  worry  about  it,  dear.  Edwarc|i 
bought  you  that  little  place  you  wanted." 

All  I  can  do  is  just  stare  at  her  and  shakeli 
head.  "Oh,  don't  deny  it,"  she  says.  "One  oil 
girls  down  at  the  real-estate  office  couldn't  gett 
at  work  this  afternoon  so  she  called  out  here, 
wanted  to  know  about  a  fire  insurance  policy, 
told  me  all  about  the  transaction.  I  don't  supj 
she  knew  about  the  sneaky  little  arrangement}* 
had  with  the  agent." 

Carolyn  is  so  up  in  the  air  about  the  house  be 
can't  see  the  long,  bloody  knife  quivering  inpy 
back.  But  then  after  she  likens  me  to  all  the  s;;u 
and  angels,  and  kisses  the  hem  of  my  garmen:  it 
dawns  on  her  what  Lady  Judas  has  pulfed. 

"Mother,"  she  says,  "that  is  the  lowest,  meast 
thing  I've  ever  known  anybody  to  do!" 

Mrs.  Graves  doesn't  bat  an  eye.  "He  deserve  it. 
He  knew  how  nervous  he  was  making  me — " 

"Forget  it,  forget  it!"  I  tell  'em.  "1  was  goin  to 
tell  you  about  it  tonight  anyway,  Carolyn.  Give  iu 
a  chance  to  start  fixing  it  up." 

That's  a  lie,  of  course,  but  I'm  going  to  muisr 
Mother  Dear  so  I  don't  want  to  put  her  on  gu  d. 

WELL,  Carolyn  is  too  excited  to  stay  mad  Ijig 
and  she  says  we  ought  to  go  out  right  asr 
dinner.  I  tell  them  to  go  ahead;  I've  got  to  waitpr 
a  long-distance  call.    They  leave  around  six  thily. 
I'm  still  so  damn'  mad  I  can't  think.  I  switchp 
the  radio  and  go  back  in  the  kitchen  and  fix  my  If 
a  drink.  Then  I  come  back  in  and  fume   d 
listen  to  the  music.    Later,  when  I'm  trylg 
to  decide  whether  to  shoot  her  in  bed  or  n 
the  wing.  I  pick  up  a  local  news  brodacic: 

"This  city's  first  lady,  Mrs.  Parker  Ya>, 
wife  of  the  late  Parker  Yates,  prominent  i- 
ancier,  died  of  a  heart  attack  at  seven  ten  'Its 
evening.  She  was  stricken  as  she  step]  d 
from  her  car  in  front  of  the  Taylor  Hoi. 
Widely  known  as  a  hostess,  Mrs.  Yates — 

I  turn  him  off  and  go  back  and  fix  my;  f 
another  drink,  a  toast  to  Marconi.  Ie 
scrapped  my  shooting  project:  a  linger g 
death  will  be  much  more  appropriate. 

Carolyn  and  Mrs.  Graves  come  bi  c 
around  nine.  They've  evidently  had  quitu 
talk  because  Mrs.  Graves  is  trying  to  act  I 
pentant.  It's  a  hard  job.  "Edward,"  she  s;s 
real  smugly,  "I'm  awfully  sorry  I  spoiled  ycjr 
little  surprise.  We  just  won't  tease  one  ii 
other  after  this,  will  we?" 

I  give  her  a  great  big  smile  and  put  my  a  i 
around  her.  "We  sure  won't,  honey,"  I  1 1 
her.  "Now  you  go  out  there  and  call  M. 
Yates.  She  called  just  after  you  all  left.  Si  I 
it  was  awfully  important  and  be  sure  to  c  I 
her  back." 

She  bounds  out  into  the  hall.  Just  then  t: 
phone  rings.  She  pounces  on  it.  "Oh,  it's  yc; 
Lucy!"  she  half  snarls.    "Look,  dear,  woi 
you  please  call  me  back  later?  1  just  must  c 
Mrs.  Parker  Yates.    She  called  around  .< 
thirty  when  I  was  out  and  insisted  that  I  c 
her  back.   What  did  you  say?  No!   Oh,  n! 
Lucy  ...  I  can't  ...  in  front  of  the  hot| 
No,  Lucy,  no!  ...  At  seven  ten  .  .  .  Oh,  ncj 

As  I  say,  things  are  lovely  now.  All  c| 
Nosy  does  is  sit  in  her  corner  and  wond 
what  in  hell  Mrs.  Yates  wanted.         the  ei 


HIS  ACCOUNT  of  the  fund-raising  methods  of 
e  Chinese  Communist  government  was  written  by 
i  American  woman  who  lived  in  Shanghai  for 
?arly  20  years  until  she  recently  obtained  permis- 
on  to  return  to  the  United  States.  Her  exit  permit 
as  approved  only  after  months  of  exhausting, 
?rve-racking  effort.  She  has  intimate  knowledge 
<  Chinese  life  and  customs  and  personally  experi- 
iced  the  repressive  efforts  of  the  Communists  to 
amp  their  rule  onto  the  native  and  foreign  popu- 
Hion  of  Shanghai.  This  woman's  identity  cannot 
e  revealed  because  members  of  her  family  still 
re  living  in  Communist  China. 


VINETEEN  Chinese  sat  under  the  direct  glare 
of  the  naked  fluorescent  tubes — IS  implaca- 
ble young  men  clad  in  padded  jackets  and 
'ousers  of  the  Communist  government's  Political 
Vorkers,  and  one  frail  old  man  in  the  traditional 
ing  gown  of  his  ancestors.  It  was  cold  in  the  room, 
ut  tne  old  man  perspired.  He  was  very  old  and 
;ery  weary. 

His  companions,  seated  in  a  circle  around  him, 
Dok  turns  speaking  softly.     Over  and  over  they 
ijepeated:  "Old  comrade,  you  should  purchase  10 
limes  10,000  units  of  bonds." 
'  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  had  begun 
he  tuneless  chant:  "Old  comrade,  you  should  pur- 
chase 10  times  10.000  units  of  bonds."     At  four 
H'clock  in  the  morning  the  old  man,  exhausted  in 
')ody  and  spirit,  signed  away  the  remnants  of  a 
ortune  that  sixty  years  of  business  acumen,  indus- 
Ijry  and  integrity  had  accumulated. 

Throughout  Shanghai  today,  the  music  of  the 
Tvictory  bonds  is  being  played,  with  overtones  of 
'  Slackmail  and  terror,  the  batons  wielded  by  new 
nasters  of  an  ancient  land. 

The  Communist  government  announced   from 
3eking  last  December  that  it  was  floating  a  huge 
jl'Victory  Loan."     Thirty  million  units  of  bonds, 
epresenting  $15,000,000,  were  allotted  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Shanghai.     The  sales  campaign  opened 
.vith  a  blast  of  persuasive  propaganda  promising  an 
early  end  of  the  civil  war,  but  the  people  of  Shang- 
lai,  disillusioned  with  their  new  rulers,  were  not 
impressed. 

The  campaign  was  stepped  up.    Dragon  parades 

wended  their  way  through  the  city's  main  streets  in 

the  dance  of  the  peasants — two  steps  forward  and 

one  step  back,  the  traditional  depiction  of  progress. 

Prospective    buyers    seemed    not    to    notice    the 

fades  and  remained  away  from  bond  sale  rallies 

Iqipite  the  calls  of  drum  and  bugle.    The  Shanghai 

Trade  Association  was  mobilized  behind  the  drive. 

I    in  four  months  only  a  fifth  of  the  city's  allot- 

nt    was    subscribed.      Then    the    Red    Political 

'Workers  'eally  got  busy. 

Evv  y  head  of  a  business  firm,  whether  Chinese 

and   each   individual   known   to  have 

iCj  to  iavcst,  was  called  to  a  meeting  by  written 

Britatiom  that  left  no  doubt  ;is  to  their  meaning. 

slated,  they  read: 

1.  You  are  hereby  requested  to  represent  your 
company  at  a  meeting  for  the  promotion  of  sales 
of  Victory  bonds. 

2.  You  are  advised  to  attend  personally. 

3.  Should  you  fail  to  attend,  the  authorities 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  consequences. 
The  invitees  went. 

All  the  meetings  began  and  ended  the  same  way. 
A  suave,  quiet  young  man  in  padded  garments 
called  the  session  to  order  and  extolled  the  virtues 
of  the  bonds.  Slips  of  paper  were  passed  around  to 
permit  members  of  the  audience  to  indicate  how 
many  units  they  would  subscribe  to  purchase.  When 
the  pledges  were  collected  and  carried  to  the  pre- 
siding officer  he  invariably  found  the  subscription 
figures  too  low.  Ripping  the  slips  up  and  throwing 
them  on  the  floor,  he  demanded  sarcastically: 
"Where  is  your  allegiance?  Is  your  heart  with  the 
bandit  Chiang  Kai-shek?  Is  this  gratitude  for  all 
that  we  have  done  for  you?" 

•  Over  and  over  the  process  was  repeated,  the 
Political  Workers  passing  out  the  slips  and  tallying 
returns.  Doors  were  locked.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  leave  until  the  predetermined  quota  had  been 
met  by  the  "salesmen." 

If  even  this  polite  imprisonment  failed,  thinly 
veiled  terror  was  used.  Individuals  were  singled 
out  and  called  by  name  to  come  to  the  rostrum. 
1  here  they  heard  the  presiding  officer  recite  their 
family,  business  and  financial  connections,  a  signal 


'Old  comrade,  you  should  purchase  10  times  10,000  units  of  bonds' 


SELLING  WAR  BONDS 
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for  men  stationed  about  the  hall  to  cry  out  as  at  an 
auction,  raising  the  ante  on  the  number  of  bonds  to 
be  subscribed. 

In  this  fantastic  atmosphere,  leading  residents  of 
Shanghai  learned  some  bitter  lessons  concerning 
the  Communists:  the  remarkable  efficiency  of  their 
intelligence  service,  so  alien  to  Chinese  nature,  the 
completeness  of  their  dossiers  on  all  citizens,  their 
cold  inflexibility  of  purpose. 

The  Victory  bonds,  publicized  as  voluntary  in- 
vestments with  a  patriotic  appeal,  were  not  reserved 
for  the  wealthy  and  the  business  community.  They 
were  sold  under  pressure  down  through  the  social 
income  strata  to  the  pedicab  coolie,  who  earns 
barely  enough  for  food  to  keep  him  alive.  And 
none  believed  the  benefits  promised  at  redemption 
actually  would  be  paid.  The  Chinese  are  realists. 
Austerity  became  the  keynote  of  life  in  Shanghai. 
The  gayest  and  most  enterprising  metropolis  of  the 
Far  East  took  on  an  air  of  shabbiness  and  poverty. 
The  authorities  demanded  that  Victory  bonds  be 
shown  before  silks  and  other  luxuries  could  be  pur- 
chased. Travel  restrictions  were  imposed  and  no 
exit  permit  issued  to  Chinese  until  a  certain  num- 
ber of  bonds  was  purchased. 

Stories  of  the  true  nature  of  the  "voluntary"  bond 
sales  inevitably  began  to  filter  through  the  city's 
rigid  censorship  of  press  and  speech.  A  cotton 
goods  merchant,  operator  of  one  of  the  best-known 
establishments  on  Nanking  Road,  was  assigned  a 


Victory  bond  quota  which  would  ruin  him  finan- 
cially. He  returned  to  the  store,  called  together  his 
employees  and  divided  the  establishment's  entire 
stock  among  them.  Having  thus  given  away  his 
assets,  he  purchased  a  coffin  with  the  balance  of  his 
cash  and.  with  the  cold  fatality  of  the  Chinese,  went 
home  and  hanged  himself. 

One  industrialist  knew  his  people  better  than  the 
Communist  Political  Workers.  Given  an  exorbitant 
bond  assessment,  he  called  his  workers  together 
and  explained  frankly  that  if  he  purchased  the 
quota  he  would  be  forced  into  bankruptcy.  Hence, 
he  continued,  the  laborers  who,  under  their  new 
way  of  life,  held  equal  share  with  him  in  the  welfare 
and  future  of  the  factory,  should  know  of  this  threat 
to  their  joint  enterprise. 

A  laborers'  union,  which  had  opposed  him  to  the 
point  of  violence,  suggested  that  it  handle  the 
matter  when  the  bond  sales  committee  came  around 
the  next  day.  Police  were  called  out  to  quell  the 
riot  which  ensued  when  the  workers  attacked  the 
"salesmen"  in  defense  of  their  employer's  treasury. 
Officers  of  the  union  were  arrested  and  sentenced 
to  death  for  treason  in  attempting  to  obstruct  the 
work  of  the  government.  Before  the  sentence  was 
carried  out.  however,  the  Political  Workers  changed 
their  minds  and  had  the  sentences  withdrawn. 
Somehow,  they  sensed  it  was  not  in  keeping  with 
the  sweetly  voluntary  spirit  of  the  Victory  bond 
drive — Red  China  style.  the  end 
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I  Guess  I  Fixed  Her 


FRIEND,  a  mother-in-law  is  usually  a  great 
treasure  and  a  joy  to  have  around  the  house. 
Occasionally,  though,  you  will  hear  some 
churlish  fellow  dissenting  slightly.  His  mother-in- 
law,  he  says,  is  nothing  but  a  nosy,  meddlesome  old 
witch  and  if  he  had  known  she  was  going  to  park 
her  broomstick  at  his  place  he  would  never  have 
signed  that  contract  with  her  daughter. 

Such  a  man  should  be  ashamed  of  himself.  The 
chances  are  that  the  poor  woman  just  doesn't  have 
troubles  enough  of  her  own  and  wants  to  help  out 
with  his.  Let  him  remedy  that  shortage  and  his 
woes  are  over.  Now,  I  know  what  I'm  talking 
about  because  I  went  through  the  same  thing  with 
my  wife's  mother  right  up  until  last  week.  I  gave 
her  something  to  occupy  that  mind  of  hers  with, 
and  life  has  been  beautiful  ever  since.  .  .  . 


It  all  starts  two  weeks  after  Carolyn  and  I  get 
married.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Graves,  ups  and  sells 
her  house.  She  says  she's  so  old  and  so  lonely 
there's  nothing  left  for  her  but  a  nursing  home. 
Yeah!  With  all  her  parties  and  club  meetings  she's 
about  as  lonely  as  a  worm  in  a  can  of  'em.  Besides 
that,  she  is  only  fifty-two  and  has  the  same  sickly 
look  about  her  as  a  Notre  Dame  tackle. 

I  don't  interfere,  though.  I  just  try  cheering  her 
up  by  telling  her  that  Carolyn  and  I  will  drop 
around  to  see  her  every  Sunday  or  so.  Carolyn  peels 
the  scales  from  my  eyes  and  makes  me  see  that  the 
lonely  talk  is  just  her  delicate  way  of  forcing  us  to 
take  her  in. 

She  says  we  aren't  holding  still  for  it,  but  she's 
wrong.  Her  mother  keeps  on  moaning  and  carrying 
on  until  I  finally  tell  her  to  come  on  in — after  she 
gets  over  that  lonely  spell  she  can  get  a  nice  little 
place  of  her  own. 

The  day  she  moves  in,  the  trouble  starts.   I  no 
sooner  come  home  from  work  than  she  hollers  out 
from  the  living  room,  "Ed,  there  are  a  couple  of 
letters  on  the  table  for  you.   One  of  them  is 
just  a  bill  but  the  other  one  is  from  the  gov- 
ernment.   You  haven't  done  anything,  have 
you?" 

The  bill  is  all  twisted  around  in  the  enve- 
lope so  that  you  can  see  the  amount  through 
the  Cellophane  window.  The  government  let- 
ter is  just  something  about  my  reserve  com- 
mission but  it's  had  the  same  handling.  To  top 
that  off,  she  tries  reading  over  my  shoulder  at 
twenty  paces. 

Then  I  get  a  phone  call  during  dinner.  It's 
Joe  Malley.  His  car  has  broken  down  and  he 
wants  me  to  take  him  to  work  in  the  morning. 

"Who  was  that,  Ed?"  she  says,  when  I  come 
back  in. 

"Joe  Malley." 

"What  did  he  want?"  She  knows  Joe  and 
doesn't  like  him. 

"Wants  me  to  take  him  to  work  in  the 
morning." 

"What's  the  matter  with  his  car?" 

"His  wife  ran  away  in  it  with  another  man. 
She  didn't  leave  Joe  bus  fare." 

She  doesn't  appreciate  that  at  all.  But  it 
doesn't  stop  her.  Every  time  Carolyn  or  I 
get  a  call,  we  get  the  Grand  Inquisition.  The 
woman's  brain  is  just  one  great  festering  lump 
of  curiosity.  It's  even  worse  when  she's  di- 
rectly involved.  Let  somebody  call  her  when 
she's  out  and  she  goes  off  her  rocker. 

"You  sure  she  didn't  leave  a  number?  I 
don't  think  you  take  down  half  the  numbers 
my  friends  give  you!" 

"I  take  down  all  the  numbers  your  friends 
give  me.  This  one  did  not  leave  a  number." 

"It  wasn't  Mrs.  Parker  Yates,  was  it?"  Al- 
ways Mrs.  Parker  Yates.  She's  the  stiff- 
necked  old  dame  who  does  the  town's  social 
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arbiting.  Mrs.  Graves  just  meets  her  in  a  reception 
line  someplace,  but  she's  got  the  goofy  idea  she's 
going  to  call  her. 

"No,  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  who  it  was!" 

"Well,  you  might  have  asked.  I  always  ask  when 
someone  calls  you!" 

Then  she  goes  out  and  spends  an  hour  on  the 
phone  trying  to  locate  the  caller.  Once  a  friend 
calls  her  just  before  leaving  for  Florida.  She  stands 
it  as  long  as  she  can  and  finally  calls  her  long-dis- 
tance to  find  out  what  she  wanted. 

That's  the  way  it  goes.  Not  just  the  phone,  either. 
Every  place  we  go,  everything  we  do,  for  six 
months,  Gravesy's  got  to  know  all  about  it.  It's 
like  living  with  the  F.B.I.  Carolyn  keeps  threatening 
to  tell  her  that  she'll  have  to  get  a  place  of  her  own. 
I  keep  telling  her  to  wait,  that  maybe  she'll  get 
bored  with  what  she's  finding  out  and  leave. 

Then  the  pay-off.  For  two  months  Carolyn  has 
been  raving  about  this  ranch-type  house  being  put 
up  on  the  edge  of  town.  It's  way  over  my  head,  but, 
just  as  it's  about  finished,  I  run  into  this  agent  who 
says  the  builder  needs  some  quick  money  and  is 
knocking  a  big  chunk  off  the  price.  I  figure  that  by 
living  on  roots  and  herbs  for  the  next  fifty  years  I 
can  swing  it.  It's  going  to  be  Carolyn's  birthday 
present — her  next  seventy-five,  in  fact. 

Naturally  I  want  it  to  be  a  big  surprise.  I  know 
Gravesy  would  blab  it  all  over  the  place  so  I  don't 
tell  a  soul  except  ten  or  twelve  bankers  and  a  sec- 
ond-mortgage shark.  I  give  the  agent  strict  orders 
that  when  he  calls  my  place  he's  not  to  leave  any 
messages,  numbers  or  anything.  It's  an  awful  week 
for  Mrs.  Graves.  Mrs.  Yates  actually  nods  at  her 
at  some  function  and  Gravesy's  absolutely  positive 
now  that  she's  going  to  call.  Instead,  it's  always  the 
agent  calling  me.  The  way  I  grunt  and  yes  and  no 
him  kills  her.  She  keeps  asking  me  who  it  is  and  I 
keep  telling  her  it's  the  vice  squad. 

We  get  the  deal  closed  three  days  before  Caro- 
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The  bill  was  all  twisted  around  in  the  envelope  and 
to  top  that  off  she  tries  reading  over  iny  shoulder 


lyn's  birthday.  She  doesn't  suspect  a  thing, 
even  stopped  wishing  about  the  place.  Well, 
I  come  home  that  evening,  Mrs.  Graves  is 
ing  like  a  cobra  with  a  new  tooth.  I  figure) 
Yates  has  finally  called  her.  Then  we  sit  do>i 
dinner  and  Carolyn  says  something  about  c  I 
the  plumber,  that  the  old  sink  has  stopped  up  <iu 

With  that,  Mrs.  Graves  flashes  her  piggish^ 
eyes  at  me  and  then  smiles  real  sweetly  and  J 
"Oh,  I  wouldn't  worry  about  it,  dear.  Edwarl 
bought  you  that  little  place  you  wanted." 

All  I  can  do  is  just  stare  at  her  and  shaku 
head.  "Oh,  don't  deny  it,"  she  says.  "One  01 
girls  down  at  the  real-estate  office  couldn't  ge[ 
at  work  this  afternoon  so  she  called  out  here.p 
wanted  to  know  about  a  fire  insurance  policy.! 
told  me  all  about  the  transaction.  I  don't  supl 
she  knew  about  the  sneaky  little  arrangement 
had  with  the  agent." 

Carolyn  is  so  up  in  the  air  about  the  housuh 
can't  see  the  long,  bloody  knife  quivering  irtr) 
back.  But  then  after  she  likens  me  to  all  the  sm 
and  angels,  and  kisses  the  hem  of  my  garmen, 
dawns  on  her  what  Lady  Judas  has  pulled. 

"Mother,"  she  says,  "that  is  the  lowest,  me;« 
thing  I've  ever  known  anybody  to  do!" 

Mrs.  Graves  doesn't  bat  an  eye.  "He  deserve  i 
He  knew  how  nervous  he  was  making  me — "j 

"Forget  it,  forget  it!"  I  tell  'em.  "I  was  goir  t 
tell  you  about  it  tonight  anyway,  Carolyn.  Give* 
a  chance  to  start  fixing  it  up." 

That's  a  lie,  of  course,  but  I'm  going  to  mule 
Mother  Dear  so  I  don't  want  to  put  her  on  gin 

WELL,  Carolyn  is  too  excited  to  stay  mad  jo 
and  she  says  we  ought  to  go  out  right  ;■ 
dinner.  I  tell  them  to  go  ahead:  I've  got  to  waift 
a  long-distance  call.    They  leave  around  six  thf 
I'm  still  so  damn'  mad  I  can't  think.  1  switciS 
the  radio  and  go  back  in  the  kitchen  and  fix  rmi 
a  drink.  Then  I  come  back  in  and  fume  I 
listen  to  the  music.    Later,  when  I'm  tri 
to  decide  whether  to  shoot  her  in  bed  o;3 
the  wing.  I  pick  up  a  local  news  brodacl 

"This  city's  first  lady,  Mrs.  Parker  Y;,s 
wife  of  the  late  Parker  Yates,  prominent  r 
ancier,  died  of  a  heart  attack  at  seven  ten  ii 
evening.  She  was  stricken  as  she  step} 
from  her  car  in  front  of  the  Taylor  He! 
Widely  known  as  a  hostess,  Mrs.  Yates — 

I  turn  him  off  and  go  back  and  fix  my  1 
another   drink,    a    toast    to    Marconi, 
scrapped  my  shooting  project:   a  linge, i 
death  will  be  much  more  appropriate. 

Carolyn  and  Mrs.  Graves  come  bj 
around  nine.  They've  evidently  had  quil 
talk  because  Mrs.  Graves  is  trying  to  act ! 
pentant.  It's  a  hard  job.  "Edward""  she  || 
real  smugly,  "I'm  awfully  sorry  I  spoiled  y  i 
little  surprise.  We  just  won't  tease  one  ,i 
other  after  this,  will  we?" 

I  give  her  a  great  big  smile  and  put  my  a 
around  her.  "We  sure  won't,  honey,"  I  | 
her.  "Now  you  go  out  there  and  call  Ni 
Yates.  She  called  just  after  you  all  left.  Si 
it  was  awfully  important  and  be  sure  to  <| 
her  back." 

She  bounds  out  into  the  hall.  Just  then 
phone  rings.  She  pounces  on  it.  "Oh,  it's  y 
Lucy!"  she  half  snarls.    "Look,  dear,  wo 
you  please  call  me  back  later?  1  just  must  (I 
Mrs.  Parker  Yates.    She  called  around 
thirty  when  I  was  out  and  insisted  that  I  cj 
her  back.   What  did  you  say?  No!   Oh,  i 
Lucy  ...  I  can't  ...  in  front  of  the  ho'| 
No,  Lucy,  no!  ...  At  seven  ten  .  .  .  Oh, 

As  I  say,  things  are  lovely  now.  All  i 
Nosy  does  is  sit  in  her  corner  and  won< 
what  in  hell  Mrs.  Yates  wanted.         the  e 
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HIS  ACCOUNT  of  the  fund-raising  methods  of 
He  Chinese  Communist  government  was  written  by 
n  American  woman  who  lived  in  Shanghai  for 
early  20  years  until  she  recently  obtained  permis- 
ion  to  return  to  the  United  States.  Her  exit  permit 
•as  approved  only  after  months  of  exhausting, 
erve-racking  effort.  She  has  intimate  knowledge 
f  Chinese  life  and  customs  and  personally  experi- 
nced  the  repressive  efforts  of  the  Communists  to 
lamp  their  rule  onto  the  native  and  foreign  popu- 
ation  of  Shanghai.  This  woman's  identity  cannot 
>e  revealed  because  members  of  her  family  still 
re  living  in  Communist  China. 


INETEEN  Chinese  sat  under  the  direct  glare 
of  the  naked  fluorescent  tubes — 18  implaca- 
ble young  men  clad  in  padded  jackets  and 
,  rousers  of  the  Communist  government's  Political 
Workers,  and  one  frail  old  man  in  the  traditional 
Jong  gown  of  his  ancestors.  It  was  cold  in  the  room, 
"  tut  the  old  man  perspired.  He  was  very  old  and 
ery  weary. 

His  companions,  seated  in  a  circle  around  him, 
,  ook  turns  speaking  softly.  Over  and  over  they 
eepeated:  "Old  comrade,  you  should  purchase  10 
imes  10,000  units  of  bonds." 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  had  begun 
he  tuneless  chant:  "Old  comrade,  you  should  pur- 
;hase  10  times  10.000  units  of  bonds."  At  four 
i'clock  in  the  morning  the  old  man,  exhausted  in 
5ody  and  spirit,  signed  away  the  remnants  of  a 
:ortune  that  sixty  years  of  business  acumen,  indus- 
:ry  and  integrity  had  accumulated. 

Throughout  Shanghai  today,  the  music  of  the 
victory  bonds  is  being  played,  with  overtones  of 
blackmail  and  terror,  the  batons  wielded  by  new 
masters  of  an  ancient  land. 

The  Communist  government  announced  from 
Peking  last  December  that  it  was  floating  a  huge 
Victory  Loan."  Thirty  million  units  of  bonds, 
representing  $15,000,000,  were  allotted  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Shanghai.  The  sales  campaign  opened 
with  a  blast  of  persuasive  propaganda  promising  an 
early  end  of  the  civil  war,  but  the  people  of  Shang- 
hai, disillusioned  with  their  new  rulers,  were  not 
impressed. 

The  campaign  was  stepped  up.  Dragon  parades 
wended  their  way  through  the  city's  main  streets  in 
the  dance  of  the  peasants — two  steps  forward  and 
one  step  back,  the  traditional  depiction  of  progress. 
Prospective  buyers  seemed  not  to  notice  the 
parades  and  remained  away  from  bond  sale  rallies 
despite  the  calls  of  drum  and  bugle.  The  Shanghai 
Trade  Association  was  mobilized  behind  the  drive, 
but  in  four  months  only  a  fifth  of  the  city's  allot- 
ment was  subscribed.  Then  the  Red  Political 
Workers  really  got  busy. 

Every  head  of  a  business  firm,  whether  Chinese 
or  foreign,  and  each  individual  known  to  have 
money  to  invest,  was  called  to  a  meeting  by  written 
invitations  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  meaning. 
Translated,  they  read: 

1.  You  are  hereby  requested  to  represent  your 
company  at  a  meeting  for  the  promotion  of  sales 
of  Victory  bonds. 

2.  You  are  advised  to  attend  personally. 

3.  Should  you  fail  to  attend,  the  authorities 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  consequences. 
The  invitees  went. 

All  the  meetings  began  and  ended  the  same  way. 
A  suave,  quiet  young  man  in  padded  garments 
called  the  session  to  order  and  extolled  the  virtues 
ot  the  bonds.  Slips  of  paper  were  passed  around  to 
permit  members  of  the  audience  to  indicate  how 
many  units  they  would  subscribe  to  purchase.  When 
the  pledges  were  collected  and  carried  to  the  pre- 
siding officer  he  invariably  found  the  subscription 
figures  too  low.  Ripping  the  slips  up  and  throwing 
them  on  the  floor,  he  demanded  sarcastically: 
"Where  is  your  allegiance?  Is  your  heart  with  the 
bandit  Chiang  Kai-shek?  Is  this  gratitude  for  all 
that  we  have  done  for  you?" 

'  Over  and  over  the  process  was  repeated,  the 
Political  Workers  passing  out  the  slips  and  tallying 
returns.  Doors  were  locked.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  leave  until  the  predetermined  quota  had  been 
met  by  the  "salesmen." 

If  even  this  polite  imprisonment  failed,  thinly 
veiled  terror  was  used.  Individuals  were  singled 
out  and  called  by  name  to  come  to  the  rostrum. 
There  they  heard  the  presiding  officer  recite  their 
family,  business  and  financial  connections,  a  siunal 
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for  men  stationed  about  the  hall  to  cry  out  as  at  an 
auction,  raising  the  ante  on  the  number  of  bonds  to 
be  subscribed. 

In  this  fantastic  atmosphere,  leading  residents  of 
Shanghai  learned  some  bitter  lessons  concerning 
the  Communists:  the  remarkable  efficiency  of  their 
intelligence  service,  so  alien  to  Chinese  nature,  the 
completeness  of  their  dossiers  on  all  citizens,  their 
cold  inflexibility  of  purpose. 

The  Victory  bonds,  publicized  as  voluntary  in- 
vestments with  a  patriotic  appeal,  were  not  reserved 
for  the  wealthy  and  the  business  community.  They 
were  sold  under  pressure  down  through  the  social 
income  strata  to  the  pedicab  coolie,  who  earns 
barely  enough  for  food  to  keep  him  alive.  And 
none  believed  the  benefits  promised  at  redemption 
actually  would  be  paid.  The  Chinese  are  realists. 
Austerity  became  the  keynote  of  life  in  Shanghai. 
The  gayest  and  most  enterprising  metropolis  of  the 
Far  East  took  on  an  air  of  shabbiness  and  poverty. 
The  authorities  demanded  that  Victory  bonds  be 
shown  before  silks  and  other  luxuries  could  be  pur- 
chased. Travel  restrictions  were  imposed  and  no 
exit  permit  issued  to  Chinese  until  a  certain  num- 
ber of  bonds  was  purchased. 

Stories  of  the  true  nature  of  the  "voluntary"  bond 
sales  inevitably  began  to  filter  through  the  city's 
rigid  censorship  of  press  and  speech.  A  cotton 
goods  merchant,  operator  of  one  of  the  best-known 
establishments  on  Nanking  Road,  was  assigned  a 


Victory  bond  quota  which  would  ruin  him  finan- 
cially. He  returned  to  the  store,  called  together  his 
employees  and  divided  the  establishment's  entire 
stock  among  them.  Having  thus  given  away  his 
assets,  he  purchased  a  coffin  with  the  balance  of  his 
cash  and.  with  the  cold  fatality  of  the  Chinese,  went 
home  and  hanged  himself. 

One  industrialist  knew  his  people  better  than  the 
Communist  Political  Workers.  Given  an  exorbitant 
bond  assessment,  he  called  his  workers  together 
and  explained  frankly  that  if  he  purchased  the 
quota  he  would  be  forced  into  bankruptcy.  Hence, 
he  continued,  the  laborers  who,  under  their  new 
way  of  life,  held  equal  share  with  him  in  the  welfare 
and  future  of  the  factory,  should  know  of  this  threat 
to  their  joint  enterprise. 

A  laborers'  union,  which  had  opposed  him  to  the 
point  of  violence,  suggested  that  it  handle  the 
matter  when  the  bond  sales  committee  came  around 
the  next  day.  Police  were  called  out  to  quell  the 
riot  which  ensued  when  the  workers  attacked  the 
"salesmen"  in  defense  of  their  employer's  treasury. 
Officers  of  the  union  were  arrested  and  sentenced 
to  death  for  treason  in  attempting  to  obstruct  the 
work  of  the  government.  Before  the  sentence  was 
carried  out.  however,  the  Political  Workers  changed 
their  minds  and  had  the  sentences  withdrawn. 
Somehow,  they  sensed  it  was  not  in  keeping  with 
the  sweetly  voluntary  spirit  of  the  Victory  bond 
drive — Red  China  style.  the  end 
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The  Palazzolo9  inspect  a  menu:   (1.  to  i\),  seated,  Antonio,  Joe;  standing,  Pete,  Dominic,  Bill 


Bill  Palazzolo  and  Gabriele  DiMaiolo,  chef  at  Caproni's  for  24  years,  check  a  Marinara  sauce 
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NRICO  CAPRONI.  whose  friends  all  callc. 
him  Cap,  an  alternately  cheerful  and  tier 
Tuscan  with  handsome  mustaches  and  c\\ 
that  burned  and  softened  with  his  dispositior 
opened  his  first  restaurant  in  an  alley  cellar  near  th 
Enquirer  building  in  Cincinnati  in  1886.  It  was 
small,  untidy  place,  whose  customers — reporter 
and  printers  from  the  Enquirer,  visiting  theatric;, 
folk  looking  for  a  change  from  the  heavy  Germa 
fare  that  predominated  in  most  local  places,  aiv 
Cincinnati  residents  of  Italian-American  stock- 
referred  to  it  affectionately  as  the  Bucket  of  Blooc 
The  name  didn't  bother  Cap  at  all:  his  sole  intercs 
was  serving  huge  quantities  of  well-cooked,  fillin 
food  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  "People  wh< 
come  here,"  he  liked  to  say,  "can't  eat  any  mor 
when  they  leave." 

Shortly  after  World  War  I,  a  chef  said  to  Ca 
proni,  "Boss,  prices  are  going  up  everywhere.  an< 
here  you  are  still  charging  25  cents  for  dinner.  Yoi 
can't  make  money  that  way." 

"Okay,"  said  Caproni,  reluctantly,  "we'll  stai 
charging  30  cents."  Then  he  reconsidered.  "Bu 
we'll  give  'em  more  food." 

The  restaurant  grew  slowly  but  steadily,  moved  ; 
couple  of  times,  and  by  1924  was  occupying  a  four' 
story  building  on  West  Court  Street.  Its  reputatior 
grew,  too,  and  its  clientele  was — and  is — as  mixet 
as  the  population  of  the  United  States:  social  rcg 
isterites  dined  happily  elbow  to  elbow  with  day  la 
borers.  The  fine  old  German  rathskellers  that  usecl 
to  abound  in  Cincinnati  have  all  but  disappeared 
but  Caproni's  is  still  going  strong  in  a  remodelec 
building  at  610  Main  Street.  The  proprietor  ha; 
been  dead  nearly  15  years,  but  the  legends  abou 
him  continue  to  grow.  Colored  richly  by  the  af- 
fectionate memories  of  those  who  knew  him,  thc> 
are  as  meaty  as  the  spaghetti  sauces  he  used  to  con- 
coct in  his  kitchen. 

Caproni  was  not  an  educated  man — he  had  been 
a  penniless  immigrant  who  left  school  in  Italy  at  an 
early  age — but  he  needed  no  education  in  getting 
along  with  all  kinds  of  people.  He  loved  to  roam 
from  table  to  table  with  a  tremendous  jug  of  Monte- 
fiore  Chianti.  pouring  generous,  on-the-house 
draughts  for  his  friends.  Sometimes  he  would  im- 
pulsively give  a  party,  unmindful  of  the  cost. 

'I  don't  know  how  Cap  ever  made  any  money, 
one  old  friend  muses.  "He  may  have  made  some  in 
real  estate — he  built  houses  around  town — but  you 
know,  he  never  liked  to  press  his  tenants  for  rent. 
When  one  fell  behind,  Cap  would  go  out  to  his 
house  and  walk  up  and  down,  even  in  freezing 
weather,  hoping  they'd  see  him — -but  he  never 
could  go  up  and  knock  on  the  door.  And  he  was 
always  treating." 

The  birthday  party  that  Caproni  gave  for  Victor 
Herbert  in  1918,  when  the  composer  was  guest  con- 
ductor of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  will  be  remem- 
bered as  long  as  any  of  the  guests  are  alive.  J. 
Herman  Thuman.  then  an  Enquirer  music  critic 
and  now  a  concert  booker,  remembers  that  festivi- 
ties began  around  six.  At  nine.  Thuman  had  to  go  to 
the  newspaper  office  for  an  hour;  when  he  came 
back  the  feasting  was  still  in  full  force.  "Cap  poured 
me  some  more  of  that  Montefiore,"  Thuman  re- 
members, chuckling,  "and  the  next  thing  I  knew  it 
was  early  in  the  morning  and  I  was  standing  in  front 
of  the  Lincoln  statue,  a  half  mile  down  from  Cap's." 
Another  guest  recalls  that  when  he  saw  Victor  Her- 
bert the  next  day,  all  the  composer  could  do  was 
shake  his  head  in  regretful  wonder. 

Dr.  Gustav  Eckstein,  a  physiologist,  was  one  of 
Caproni's  most  faithful  customers  For  years.  The 
doctor  always  worked  late  in  his  lab  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  and  he  generally  showed  up 
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the  Pasta  at  Caproni's 

p  gourmets  through  its  mastery  of  cooking  with  macaroni,  spaghetti  and  egg  noodles 


round  12:30  a.m.  Quite  often  he  was  the  last  cus- 
tomer, and  he  and  Cap,  the  professor  and  the  un- 
I  Mtered  immigrant,  would  sit  and  talk  for  hours. 
■He  was  one  of  the  inconspicuously  wise  people," 
|br.  Eckstein  said  recently.  "His  talk  was  wasteless 
{-there  was  an  economy  in  his  mind.    He  made 
[friends  with  a  good  many  in  a  distant  way;  it  was 
Tie  kind  of  relationship  you  have  when  you  feel  you 
Inow  someone  without  going  into  detail.   It  ended 
the  day  in  the  nicest  way." 

(Caproni  lost  his  wife  and  two  sons  within  six 
nonths  around  1901,  and  although  he  occasionally 
(vent  a-courting,  he  never  remarried.  His  greatest 
(pleasure  was  talking  and  eating  with  his  four  clos- 
est friends,  all  bankers  from  the  Fifth  Third  Union 
(Trust.  Arthur  J.  Schmitt,  Robert  W.  Wellman, 
H.  J.  Ramp  and  Charles  Ginocchio,  formerly 
Italian  consul  in  Cincinnati.  Ginocchio  began 
eating  in  Caproni's  in  1890,  and  hasn't  missed  a 
week  since;  Schmitt  began  in  1910,  and  Wellman 
and  Ramp  started  in  the  early  twenties.  Every 
Saturday  night,  rejecting  their  wives'  protests,  the 
four  men  would  gather  in  Cap's  for  dinner  with 
pirn.  They  called  themselves  the  Four  Horsemen, 
and  they're  still  talking  about  the  unbelievable 
pinners  they  used  to  put  away. 

On  an  average  Saturday,  they  often  sat  down  at 
khe  table  around  5:00  or  6:00  p.m.  and  ate  slowly 
land  magnificently  until  one  or  two  in  the  morning. 
|They  would  start  off  with  a  Gargantuan  antipaslo: 


several  different  kinds  of  salami,  capocollio  (spiced 
pork),  thin-sliced  prosciutto  (smoked  ham),  yel- 
low-green artichoke  hearts  preserved  in  a  thick,  aro- 
matic oil;  tuna  fish,  herring,  anchovies,  mackerel; 
green  and  ripe  olives  and  red  pimientos;  hot  pep- 
pers; pate  with  truffles;  the  little  tan  pea  beans 
known  as  ceci;  celery,  onions,  fennel,  pepper  toma- 
toes, radishes  and  scallions.  They  liked  to  put  all  the 
ingredients  together  on  one  plate,  chop  them  fine 
with  knife  and  fork,  and  mix  them  together  with  red 
wine  vinegar  and  imported  olive  oil. 

Soup  Almost  too  Thick  to  Stir 

Next  would  come  minestrone,  a  soup  made  with 
a  stout  stock  from  a  ham  hock,  teeming  with  romani 
beans,  cabbage,  chard,  bits  of  zucchini  vine,  garlic, 
onion,  tomatoes  and  macaroni,  seasoned  with  basil 
and  a  coarse-grated  Parmesan  or  Romano  cheese — 
a  soup  so  thick  it  demanded  real  effort  to  steer  a 
spoon  through  it.  Then  would  come  spaghetti  or 
macaroni,  great  bowls  of  it,  running  with  garlic  and 
butter  sauce,  or  possibly  flavored  with  bits  of  clam 
or  tuna  fish;  or  perhaps  ravioli,  the  light  dough 
squares  concealing  a  mixture  of  calves'  brains,  veal, 
spinach  and  pungent  herbs. 

Now  the  Four  Horsemen  would  settle  down  to 
some  honest-to-goodness  eating.  The  main  dish 
would  be  either  scaloppine  of  veal,  thin-pounded 
slices  of  tender  meat  doused  with  a  thick  sauce  of 


Marsala  wine;  sweetbreads  stuck  on  skewers  with 
mushroom  caps,  prosciutto  and  artichoke  hearts, 
broiled  gently  and  basted  with  a  hot,  white  wine 
sauce;  polpettone,  a  rolled-up  combination  of 
pork,  veal  and  beef;  or  sometimes  capretto,  or  roast 
kid.  Accompanying  this  was  always  a  tremendous 
mixed  green  salad,  tossed  at  the  table  with  Jovian 
garlic  sauce;  and  afterward  there  was  strong,  heavy 
lemon-flavored  espresso — coffee  steamed  quickly 
in  the  Italian  style.  Then  the  crooked  Italian 
stogies  came  out,  and  Cap  put  a  bottle  of  Strega  on 
the  table. 

The  five  friends  had  a  ritual  they  went  through 
after  dinner  each  time  they  met.  They  would  call 
for  a  bottle  of  champagne,  and  Caproni  would 
open  it  at  the  table.  If  the  cork  hit  the  ceiling  when 
it  flew  out,  the  Horsemen  would  pay;  otherwise, 
Caproni  served  the  bottle  on  the  house. 

A  few  days  before  Caproni  died  he  called  in  his 
son-in-law,  John  Kauffman,  and  said,  "John,  you 
must  take  the  restaurant — the  name  means  some- 
thing to  people  in  this  city."  Kauffman,  a  real- 
estate  man,  ran  the  restaurant  13  years- — to  the 
great  astonishment,  by  the  way,  of  the  late  Richard 
Tauber,  the  tenor,  who  with  other  opera  stars  liked 
to  eat  in  Caproni's  when  in  town.  "What,"  Tauber 
cried,  "a  German  running  an  Italian  place?" 

Kauffman  enjoyed  being  the  proprietor  of  Ca- 
proni's, but  as  the  years  went  on  he  found  it  more 
and  more  difficult  to  split  (Continued  on  page  5\) 


The  Four  Horsemen,  patrons  for  over  20  years,  at  front  tahle 
(I.  to  r.),  Arthur  J.  Sell  in  ill.  H.  J.  Ramp,  Charles  S.  Ginocchio, 
R.  W.  Wellman.    At  rear  tahle  (1.  to  r.),  Peter  Grant  of  WLW, 


Bill  Dawes  of  WCPO,  J.  L.  Koetters.  mayor  of  St.  Bernard, 
Albert  D.  Cash,  Cincinnati's  mayor,  Judge  William  J.  Dam- 
marell.  Lawyer  Charles  B.  Ginocchio,  Reporter  Helen  Detzel 
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On  some  recorded  programs  tape  plus  scissors  plus  a  pot  of  glue  have  become  a  formula  for  radio  miracles.  S]|i 
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Laughter  by  the  Yard 

By  SAMUEL  KURTZMAN 

Now  that  tape  recording  has  come  of  age,  radio's  sound  editors  are  among  the  most 
admired  sorcerers  in  the  husiness.  There's  never  a  dull  moment  on  a  "canned."  show 


THE  late  radio  comedian  Joe  Penner  used  to 
lock  himself  in  his  dressing  room  and  sob 
when  a  particularly  good  gag  tailed  to  produce 
a  laugh  in  the  studio  audience.  W.  C.  Fields,  de- 
spite his  bold  front,  would  suffer  over  every  joke  of 
a  new  script.  But  for  many  of  today's  comedy  stars 
of  the  air,  all  doubts,  all  uncertainties,  all  worries 
are  over. 

No  longer  need  they  tear  their  hair  or  nibble  their 
nails  while  trying  to  rephrase  a  half-baked  joke 
into  a  genuine  object  of  mirth  and  merriment.  Now 
they  can  elevate  any  lowly  gag  to  immortality  with 
deafening  laughter  and  appreciative  applause.  By 
the  miracle  of  tape  recording,  they  have  found  a 
sure-fire  mechanical,  technological,  magnetic  and 
electronic  way  to  insure  them  laughs. 

With  this  newest  science  of  canning,  grading  and 
cataloguing  audience  reactions,  the  tape-recording 
editor  has  become  radio's  most  sought-after  sor- 
cerer. At  a  comfortable  hourly  wage  he  can  guar- 
antee revelry  on  a  program,  arrange  to  stuff  the 
show  with  laughter  by  the  yard  and  applause  by  the 
pound. 

This  form  of  broadcasting  fills  a  long-standing 
need.  After  paying  a  staff  of  four  to  ten  writers  a 
weekly  wage  of  between  two  and  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, comedians  still  couldn't  be  sure  whether  they 


had  bought  belly  laughs  or  only  echoing  boredom. 

The  so-called  "canned  broadcast"  fad  was  all 
quite  innocent  in  the  way  it  started.  A  few  sea- 
sons back,  when  Bing  Crosby  was  signed  to  appear 
on  a  regular  weekly  program  he  persuaded  the 
sponsor  and  the  network  to  let  him  record  the 
program  in  advance.  Thus,  instead  of  doing  a  show 
a  week,  the  crooner  was  able  to  transcribe  as  many 
as  three  shows  in  one  week  and  have  the  rest  of  the 
time  for  golfing,  or  for  making  movies,  or  phono- 
graph recording,  or  tending  to  his  varied  business 
interests. 

Sound  engineers,  even  then,  were  quite  adept  at 
editing  an  acetate  record  before  it  was  set  spinning 
for  the  actual  radio  audience,  so  that  it  was  also 
possible  for  Crosby  and  his  cast  to  clown  around 
when  they  faced  the  mike  without  worrying  as 
much  as  usual  about  the  finished  broadcast.  The 
editor  could  cut  a  word  here,  remove  a  dull  spot 
there,  and.  if  necessary,  chop  the  program  to  size. 

Then  tape  recording  was  introduced.  This 
method  differs  from  conventional  needle-in-the- 
groove  recordings  in  that  any  sound  picked  up  by 
the  microphone  magnetically  rearranges  the  pat- 
tern of  molecules  on  a  cellophane  ribbon  covered 
with  iron  oxide  dust.  When  the  tape  is  played  back 
through  the  apparatus,  the  same  sounds  are  heard 


again.  Traveling  at  the  rate  of  15  or  7^  inches 
per  second,  it  takes  almost  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  tape  to  record  a  half-hour  program.  Wounc 
on  a  reel,  these  tapes  can  capture  forever  hours  of 
entertainment. 

That  iron  particles  could  be  attracted  by  a  mag- 
net was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  as  early  as 
600  b.c.  In  1873,  James  Clerk  Maxwell,  a  British 
physicist,  published  his  important  paper  Electricity 
anil  Magnetism.  But  the  ultimate  in  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  electromagnetism  came  when 
Jack  Mullin  got  Der  Bingcl  to  hum  When  the  Blue 
of  the  Night  Meets  the  Gold  of  the  Day  into  a  strip 
of  iron  oxide  dust. 

Jack  Mullin.  a  thirty-six-year-old  sound  engineer, 
has  been  called  the  very  young  daddy  of  tape  re- 
cording for  broadcasting.  He  studied  all  the  Amer- 
ican and  world-wide  patents  on  the  subject,  and  in 
1947  was  able  to  demonstrate  to  Crosby  the  better 
sound  quality  as  well  as  the  facility  of  editing  with 
tape.  Not  only  was  Bing  sold,  but  he  and  his  broth- 
ers bought  into  the  Ampex  Corporation,  which 
manufactures  tape-recording  machines  used  by 
many  studios. 

When  Crosby  changed  networks  in  1949,  he 
placed  Jack  Mullin  under  exclusive  contract  and 
took  him  to  CBS.  The  Crosby  shows  rate  at  the  top 
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sure-fire  way  to  insure  deafening  laughter  and  appreciative  applause  if  the  live  audience  fails  to  react 


th  the  smoothest  tape-recorded-and-edited  shows, 
when  his  program  resumes  this  fall,  you  think 

u  can  spot  the  exact  place  where  a  splice  has 

en  made,  chances  are  you  are  wrong. 

Jack  Mullin's  work  is  so  faultless  that  once  the 

iiting  has  been  done,  even  Mullin  can't  spot  it. 

Anyway,  tape  plus  scissors  plus  a  pot  of  glue 

:came  the  formula  for  additional  miracles, 
ther  sound  editors  jumped  on  the  band  wagon 
id  began  to  experiment  with  getting  the  tape  to 

vamp  audience  reactions.  Psychologists  all, 
ley  proceeded  on  the  acceptable  theory  that  lis- 
ners  at  home,  hearing  loud  amusement  on  the 
irt  of  a  studio  audience,  could  be  conditioned 

guffaw  along  with  them.  If  this  sounds  cynical. 

member  that  a  best-selling  record  two  decades 
jo  consisted  solely  of  the  hearty  and  contagious 
ughter  of  one  happy  baritone.   People  bought 

by  the  thousands  because  it  made  them  feel 
3od  to  hear  him. 

The  early  comedy  shows  which  followed  the 
rosby  lead  in  using  tape  were  no  masterpieces 
i  legerdemain.  The  less  proficient  technicians 
lade  splices  which  at  times  were  so  obvious  that 
le  only  way  you  couldn't  detect  them  was  by 
irning  off  your  radio. 

Richard  F.  Wilson,  who  has  been  the  tape-re- 
arding  mastermind  of  the  Groucho  Marx  show, 
^plains  some  of  the  problems  this  way:  "You 
innot.  for  example,  successfully  take  a  laugh 
om  one  show  and  put  it  in  another,  because 
yery  show  has  an  atmosphere  that  cannot  be 
uplicated.   The  number  of  people  in  the  audi- 
nce.  the  size  of  the  auditorium,  even  the  hu- 
lidity — all  affect  the  quality  of  the  laughter  or 
pplause.  That  is  why  the  best  way  of  inserting  a 
ugh  is  not  by  taking  it  from  another  show,  but 
om  the  same  show  at  another  spot.   You  can  take 
ne  good  laugh,  make  six  or  seven  copies  of  it  and 
isert  it  at  strategic  places  in  the  show." 

He  also  contends  that  every  laugh  has  character 
-like  a  loud  shriek  by  a  woman  in  the  front  row, 
r  a  basso  whoop  from  a  Texan  up  center.  Be- 
luse  these  are  easily  recognized,  they  have  to  be 
:moved  before  the  laugh  can  be  repeated. 

When  Al  Jolson  and  Eddie  Cantor  taped  shows 
)r  NBC,  they  quickly  mastered  some  of  the  tech- 
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niques.  However,  like  the  top-notch  entertainers 
they  are,  neither  saw  any  advantage  of  using  the 
spliced  laugh,  for  they  are  experts  at  producing  a 
laugh  no  matter  what  the  script  says.  Relying  on 
showmanship  and  experience  accumulated  during 
years  of  entertaining,  they  back  up  a  punch  line 


There's  a  new  pastime  among  listeners: 
guessing  which  laughs  are  on  the  level 


with  a  "sight  gag" — a  wild  gesture  or  comic  expres- 
sion to  build  up  audience  reaction. 

It  is  amazing  how  versatile  a  reel  of  tape  can  be. 
The  story  goes  that  when  Danny  Thomas  was  about 
to  begin  a  series  of  programs  for  a  new  sponsor, 
network  officials  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  play  transcriptions  of  Danny's  voice  several  times 
a  day  informing  the  listeners  of  the  new  show. 

The  writers  at  once  prepared  about  five  or  six 
jokes  for  the  occasion  but.  unfortunately,  Danny 
Thomas  was  taken  ill  and  was  unable  to  get  to  a 


studio  to  record  the  short  speech  in  front  of  an 
audience. 

The  studio  management  had  the  solution  in  a 
jiffy.   They  sent  a  tape-recording  machine  to  Dan- 
ny's bedside,  where  the  comedian  read  the  script 
into  a  microphone,  leaving  spaces  for  the  insertion 
of  laughs.    The  tape  was  then  put  together  very 
neatly  by  a  sound  editor,  and  if  you  knew  that 
Danny  was  sick  at  the  time,  you  would  have 
sworn  that  his  bed  must  have  been  in  the  middle 
of  Madison  Square  Garden. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  a  new  pastime  is  spring- 
ing up  among  radio  insiders:  guessing  which 
laugh  is  on  the  level  and  which  is  fake.  One  wag 
claims  to  have  unscrambled  a  taped  program 
that  went  something  like  this: 

Announcer:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  bring 
you  transcribed  from  Hollywood  that  newest 
comedy  personality,  Jackie  So-and-So. 
Sound:  (Applause  from  Yankee  Stadium.) 
Comedian:  Thank  you,  folks  .  .  .  Boy.  did  1 
have  a  time  getting  to  the  studio!  In  order  to 
avoid  an  accident  I  had  to  drive  my  car  between 
two  trolleys.  Does  anybody  want  to  buy  a  tall, 
thin  convertible? 

Sound :  (Laughter  from  an  old  Bob  Hope  pro- 
gram.) 

Comedian:  Boy.  what  drivers  here  in  Holly- 
wood! You  know,  folks,  every  one  of  you  here 
who  crossed  the  street  to  get  into  the  studio  w  ill 
receive  a  medal  for  bravery. 

Sound:  (Actual  murmur  from  this  program.) 
Comedian:  Thank  you,  Ma. 
Sound:  (Laughter  and  applause  from  a  1942 
Fred  Allen  show.) 

A  guessing  game  of  this  kind  can  do  much 
damage,  and  often  an  honest  laugh,  obtained 
through  the  labors  of  a  comedian  and  his  writers  is 
wrongfully  labeled  an  insert,  stretched  or  fattened 
to  abuse  the  credulity  of  trusting  listeners. 

To  ward  off  this  occasional  injustice,  perhaps  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  ought  to 
step  in  and  require  a  voice  to  announce  before  ev- 
er) phony  gale: 

"This  loud  laughter,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  has 
been  previously  transcribed.  Things  are  tough  all 
over."  THE  END 
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The  Chinese  Pheasant 


By  NORAH  LOFTS 


The  raja's  wealth  and  power  were   fabulous.    Were  they  enough  to 
tempt  this  proud  English  lady  into  forsaking  her  duty  and  her  dignity? 


ON  THE  third  of  May  in  the  year  1781, 
just  before  sunset,  a  wheeled  litter,  drawn 
by  two  white  horses,  was  making  its  way 
through  the  narrow  crowded  streets  of  Jholobad 
in  the  province  of  Kilapore.  For  the  most  part 
one  glance  at  the  conveyance  was  enough  to 
send  the  crowd  scattering,  so  that  the  litter  might 
have  free  passage.  With  its  framework  of  shin- 
ing red  lacquer,  its  curtains  of  white  silk,  its  four 
miniature  minarets  of  solid  gold  and  the  match- 
ing harness  of  the  horses,  it  was  easily  recog- 
nized. 

Nobody  in  the  crowd  regarded  the  litter  with 
the  slightest  sign  of  resentment  or  envy.  Nobody 
drew  any  ironic  comparison  between  the  lot  of 
the  litter's  occupant  and  his  own.  They  stared, 
moved  aside,  swarmed  back  behind  it  and  went 
on  with  their  business.  But  the  comparison  was 
being  drawn  all  the  same,  and  by  the  woman 
who,  without  effort,  secure  from  staring  eyes, 
protected  from  dust,  pitiable  sights  and  bad 
odors,  was  being  conveyed  across  the  city  to- 
ward the  palace. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 
MARTHA  SAWYERS 


Staring  at  Surunda  Ghotal's  magnificence,  she 
had  often  estimated  how  many  people  the  price 
of  one  of  his  countless  diamonds,  one  golden 
ball  from  the  horse's  neck,  would  provide  with 
food,  and  for  how  long.  Superficially  the  an- 
swer was  appalling,  but  further  thought  re- 
duced it  to  idiocy.  If  Surunda  Ghotal  and  all  his 
fellow  rulers  ceased  to  cherish  their  jewels  and 
their  diamonds  they  would  become  valueless;  a 
poor  man  might  pick  up  a  handful  of  them,  and 
still  starve. 

The  horses  swung  into  the  palace  gateway  and 
the  din  of  the  crowded  city  died  away.  The  cur- 
tain of  the  litter  which  had  been  held  aside  a  lit- 
tle, fell  into  place.  If  Linda  Dorbray  had  been 
watching  the  conveyance  from  the  outside  in- 
stead of  riding  within  it,  she  would  have  watched 
the  fall  of  the  curtain  with  a  pang  of  fanciful 
pity,  imagining  that  one  of  the  palace  ladies  had 
been  for  a  brief  airing  and,  while  still  adhering 
to  the  rules  of  purdah,  snatched  the  opportunity 
of  taking  a  look  at  the  outer  world.  And  she 
would  probably  have  gone  on  to  wonder,  grimly, 
why  she  should  pity  anyone  so  secure,  so  pam- 
pered, so  resigned. 

This  afternoon  she  herself  was  riding  in  the 
royal  litter  and  taking  her  last  look  at  the  city  of 
Jholobad.  It  would  be  dark  when  she  made  the 
return  journey,  and  tomorrow  her  road  would 
lead  out  toward  Madras  and  Fort  St.  George. 
As  far  as  she  knew  she  was  the  first  English- 
woman to  live  so  far  upcountry;  certainly 
Surunda  Ghotal  when  he  had  first  requested — 
really  commanded — her  to  come  to  the  palace, 
had  looked  at  her  and  behaved  toward  her  as 
though  she  were  a  new  denizen  of  his  famous 
menagerie.  But  there  would  be  other  English- 
women here  presently;  the  feet  of  the  company 
were  beating  in  this  direction.  Despite  the  raja's 
obstinacy,  despite  Richard's  failure,  the  com- 
pany would  win  in  the  end.  She  thought  with 
pity  that  other  women  would  come  here  and 
fight  their  little  losing  battles  with  the  climate, 
the  dust,  the  insects,  the  filth  and  the  fevers. 

There  came  to  her  ears  the  cool,  pleasant 
sound  of  splashing  fountains.  The  air,  too, 
seemed  fresher.  Down  in  the  city  she  had  often 
thought  that  it  was  stale  and  tired,  as  though  it 
had  been  breathed  over  and  over  again,  by  sore- 
eyed  children,  scabrous  beggars,  mangy  bare- 
ribbed  dogs,  before  it  reached  her  own  lungs. 

The  litter  stopped.  Attentive  hands  drew  back 
the  curtains  and  assisted  her  to  alight.  She  stood 
for  a  moment  and  looked  at  the  facade  of  the 
great  building,  remembering  how  on  her  first 
visit  she  had  been  awed  by  its  size  and  haphazard 
magnificence,  how  she  had  later  decided  that  it 
was  hideous  and  ridiculous,  and  then  later  still, 
had  come  to  accept  it  as  inevitable  and  right,  the 
embodiment  of  wealth  and  power  beyond  the 
ordinary  standards  of  criticism.  Now  the  vast 
conglomeration  of  stone  and  marble,  pink  plas- 
ter, carved  wood,  ivory  and  silver  was  slipping 
into  her  mind  as  just  another  thing  to  be  remem- 


bered and  perhaps  told  to  half-incredulous,  half- 
enchanted  grandchildren. 

The  servant  led  her  across  a  hall,  high  and 
wide  and  echoing  as  the  nave  of  a  cathedral,  to 
the  door  of  a  room  she  knew  well.  Eastern  tradi- 
tion decreed  that  the  visitor  must  be  permitted 
to  repair  the  ravages  of  travel  before  attending 
to  either  the  business  or  the  pleasure  which  had 
occasioned  the  visit.  Even  after  the  luxury  of  a 
ride  like  hers,  the  rule  held. 

For  a  moment  she  studied  her  reflection  in  the 
mirror  with  an  attention  that  held  in  it  the  very 
negation  of  vanity.  No  woman  could  have 
looked  more  coldly  or  assessingly  upon  her 
worst  enemy.  It  required,  she  thought,  a  great 
effort  of  the  imagination  before  one  could  be- 
lieve that  she  had  been  very  beautiful;  that  this 
was  the  face  which  had  inspired  Richard's  brief, 
overriding  passion. 

But  although  she  noted,  coldly  and  cruelly, 
that  her  dress  was  shabby  and  her  face  aging, 
she  turned  away  from  the  mirror  with  a  satisfied 
air.  She  looked  cool  and  calm  and  tidy,  and  she 
had  done  her  best. 

THE  servant  was  waiting,  and  proceeded  to 
lead  her  through  the  labyrinth  of  passages  to 
a  little  walled  garden  which  she  had  never  seen 
before.  It  was  walled  solidly  with  white  marble, 
topped  by  fine  carving  like  a  fringe  of  petrified 
lace.  From  where  she  stood  a  marble  path  ran 
straight  toward  the  far  end  where  there  stood  a 
little  summerhouse,  white  and  ornate  as  a  bridal 
cake.  On  either  side  turf  lay.  very  fresh  and 
green  and  pleasant.  There  were  three  fountains 
precisely  spaced  in  each  plot  of  grass.  And 
planted  along  the  walls,  and  on  either  side  of 
the  path,  were  flowering  trees,  pruned  neatly  so 
that  they  fitted  the  little  garden.  It  was  all  very 
mathematical  and  very  artificial,  but  also  very 
beautiful,  with  the  unreal  beauty  of  a  dream. 
The  servant  indicated  that  she  would  find  Sur- 
unda Ghotal  in  the  summerhouse.  With  a  gentle 
dignity  which  she  recognized  and  admired  when 
she  saw  it  in  other  people,  not  dreaming  that  she 
possessed  it  herself,  she  walked  down  the  white 
path  between  the  splashing  fountains  and  the 
softly  falling  petals  of  the  blossoms.  .  .  . 

Surunda  Ghotal,  Raja  of  Kilapore  sat  among 
his  cushions  on  a  low  couch  and  watched  his 
guest's  approach.  He  was  thirty-six  years  old, 
but  his  age  might  have  been  estimated  at  sixty. 
At  twenty-five,  leading  a  punitive  expedition 
against  a  rebellious  poligar,  he  had  suffered  a 
spear-thrust  through  his  thigh.  The  wound  had 
never  healed  properly  and  the  leg  was  swollen 
and  heavy,  practically  useless  and  often  painful. 
He  had  never  been  able  to  mount  a  horse  again, 
could  walk  only  the  smallest  distance,  and  spent 
most  of  his  time  sitting  on  couches  with  the 
troublesome  limb  stretched  out  before  him.  As 
a  consequence  he  had  become  very  fat.  The 
opium  and  other  drugs  which  his  physicians  pre- 
scribed for  the  relief  of  (Continued  on  page  69) 


She  was  riding  in  the  raja's  litter  and  taking  her  last  look  at  the  city 
of  Jholohad.     It  would  he  dark  when  she  made  the  return  journey 
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WATERFRONT 


By  FERGUSON  FINDLE 


We  had  a  plan  to  catch  Blackie  Clegg.    We  rigged  a  trap  for  him  and,  as  usual,  I  was  the  bait.    But  you 
can  get  caught  in  your  own  trap,  too — and  it's  awful  easy  to  be  stone-cold  dead  when  you  get  out  of  it 


The  Story:  Well,  cops  are  paid  for  risking  their 
necks,  and  I  guess  I've  more  than  earned  my  keep  in 
the  past  couple  of  weeks.  I  went  hunting  a  waterfront 
racketeer  called  Blackie  Clegg,  who  was  wanted  for 
a  number  of  murders.  He  was  looking  for  me,  too, 
because  I  had  witnessed  one  of  them.  That  is,  he  was 
looking  for  Freddy  Malone — which  is  me,  all  right — 
but  he  didn't  find  me  because  I'd  changed  my  appear- 
ance and  taken  the  name  "Tim  Flynn"  and  gone  down 
to  the  docks  to  work  as  a  longshoreman  while  I  was 
looking  for  him.  I  lived  in  a  dump  called  the  Royale 
Hotel,  where  there  was  a  bald  bartender  named 
"Smoothie."  This  Smoothie  was  a  queer  guy.  He 
turned  out  to  be  a  big  operator  who  lived  with  a  beau- 
tiful wife  on  Riverside  Drive,  under  the  name  of 
"Charles  Tremaine."  - 

As  Tremaine,  he  wanted  to  pay  me  to  kill  Malone — 
something  I  was  understandably  unwilling  to  do.  It 
was  then  that  I  discovered  he  was  really  Blackie  Clegg, 
the  guy  I'd  been  looking  for  all  along.  He'd  just  killed 
a  crooked  cop  named  Bennion,  with  his  bare  hands, 
and  now  he  had  my  girl,  Mary  Kiernan,  in  his 
clutches,  and  he  and  some  of  his  goons  were  torturing 
her,  trying  to  get  her  to  lead  them  to  me.  I  pulled  out 
my  gun  and  shot  one  of  the  goons,  and  so  Clegg  knew 
who  I  was,  too.  But  he  and  his  boys  got  away  from  me 
again.  A  big  bunch  of  cops  led  by  my  boss.  Inspector 
Stratford  of  Homicide  West,  broke  into  Clegg's 
hangout  a  little  too  late.  They  found  me  unconscious 
on  the  floor — and  Clegg  and  his  boys  had  got  away. 


CONCLUSION 

COME  on,  Freddy,  wake  up,"  I  heard  Inspec- 
tor Stratford  saying.  "Wake  up,  Freddy  boy, 
we  gotta  get  going.  Time's  a-wasting,  and  we 
ain't  found  Blackie  Clegg  yet." 

Water  splashed  on  my  face,  and  the  haze  drifted 
away.  The  inspector  was  kneeling  on  one  side  of 
me,  and  Mary  on  the  other,  and  somebody  else 
shoved  a  handkerchief  full  of  ammonia  under  my 
nose  and  I  came  out  of  it. 

"He  got  away  from  me  again,  Chief,"  I  mut- 
tered. "He  outsmarted  me  again.  You  better  put 
me  back  on  a  beat." 

"He  can't  be  very  far,  Freddy.  A  germ  couldn't 
get  out  of  this  block,  there's  so  many  cops 
around  it." 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  I  asked,  suddenly 
wide  awake. 

He  laughed.  "I  had  to  lead  the  parade.  I  was  the 
only  one  they  could  find  who  knows  what  you  look 
like.  First  time  they've  dragged  me  away  from  my 
desk  for  three  years,  and  damned  lucky  I  was  here 
to  shoot  that  ape  man.  They  might  have  mistaken 
him  for  you." 

"This  is  a  hell  of  a  time  for  jokes,  Chief."  I  stood 
up,  felt  for  my  guns.    "Are  you  all  right,  Mary?" 

She  was  still  white  as  a  sheet,  but  she  smiled  and 
nodded  her  head.  "I  got  a  couple  of  bumps.  Gee, 
I  was  glad  when  I  saw  you  in  there.  They  were 
going  to  give  me  a  bad  time  if  I  didn't  tell  them 
where  you  were — and  I  wasn't.   It's  all  over,  isn't 


it?    I  think — I  think  I'd  like  to  go  home."   I 
my  arm  around  her. 

"Sure,  you  can  go  home,  Miss  Kiernan,"  Stil 
ford  said.  "We've  sent  for  an  ambulance.  Fredtl 
— and  he  was  all  business  again — ''who  the  hell 
this  Blackie  Clegg?  You  got  a  line  on  him?" 

"Yeah,"  I  said.  "I  got  a  line  on  him,  onlfl 
loused  it  up."  He  led  me  into  the  office,  whl 
Bennion  still  lay  on  the  floor.  A  lot  of  cops  al 
detectives  I  didn't  know  were  there.  They 
stopped  talking  as  we  went  in.  "Blackie  Clegg  11 
been  the  bartender  down  at  the  Royale  Hotel  e>| 
since  I've  been  on  this  case.  He's  smooth  bald,: 
looks  almost  twenty  years  older  than  he  does  wh| 
he  puts  on  his  black  wig." 

"He  wears  a  wig?" 

"A  good  one,  too.  He  was  wearing  a  wig  whl 
he  shot  Jenson,  the  first  time  I  saw  him.  He  pua 
on  again  tonight,  because  he  wanted  Mary  to  knq 
who  was  working  her  over." 

"Why  would  he  do  that?"  somebody  asked. 

"Because  he  thought  she  would  lead  him  to  ml 
He  thought  she  knew  where  1  was.  The  funny  thin 
is  that  she  didn't.  She  didn't  even  know  what  kill 
of  a  case  I  was  on,  for  sure.  I'd  never  mention! 
Blackie  Clegg  to  her  by  name,  or  even  describJ 
him." 

"Then  why  did  he  get  her  up  here?" 

"He  was  looking  for  Malone.   He  had  hired 
to  kill  Malone,  as  soon  as  (Continued  on  page  61 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JAMES  DWYER 


We  had  come  up  at  a  manhole  down  near  the  waterfront.     The  cops  rang  up  a  squad  car  for  me,  and  they  drove  me  to  Homicide  West 
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his   empress,   Augusta   Victoria,    in    1912. 

Mrs.  St.  George's  father  was  W.  Price 
Collier,  an  able,  globe-trotting  author,  a  fine 
judge  of  horseflesh,  and  an  intimate  of  the 
world's  great  figures  before  World  War  I. 
He  married  her  mother,  Katherine  Delano, 
after  the  death  of  Warren  Robbins,  her 
first  husband.  He  served  for  some  years  as 
European  editor  of  Forum  Magazine.  Kath- 
arine was  born  July  12,  1S96.  in  Bridgnorth, 
Shropshire,  England,  and  grew  up  mostly 
in  Europe:  England.  Fiance.  Germany  and 
Austria.  After  Collier  died  in  1913,  she 
came  home  with  her  mother  to  live  in  Tux- 
edo Park  as  a  reigning  belle.  In  1917  she 
married  George  Baker  St.  George,  grand- 
son of  wealthy  George  F.  Baker,  a  co- 
founder  of  the  First  National  Bank  in  New 
York  City. 

Early  married  life  was  lively,  carefree 
and  colorful  for  the  fashionable  and  popu- 
lar St.  Georges.  There  were  gay  parties  in 
the  Tuxedo  Club,  elaborate  dinners  in  the 
manorial  home  presented  to  the  young  cou- 
ple by  indulgent  Grandpa  Baker.  When 
these  activities  palled,  there  was  always  a 
familiar  Europe,  and  hosts  of  old  friends 
with  hospitably  open  homes.  Both  George 
St.  George's  sister,  Lady  Gardenia  Gunston, 
and  Mrs.  Reginald  Fellowes-Gordon.  a  sis- 
ter of  Mrs.  St.  George,  live  in  England. 

Cassie  St.  George,  who  seems  to  have 
been  good  at  everything  she  attempted, 
gained  fame  as  a  charming  hostess  whose 
luster  matched  the  magnificent  string  of 
pearls  which  she  wore  on  state  occasions — 
another  gift  from  Baker.  She  rode  to  hounds 
at  Fox  Hill.  New  Jersey,  and  behind  the  fa- 
mous Berkely  and  Beaufort  packs  in  Eng- 
land, and  won  prizes  in  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  horse  shows.  After  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Priscilla,  whose  name  was  quickly 
shortened  to  Prune,  Mrs.  St.  George  estab- 
lished a  dog  kennel  and  raised  prize-win- 
ning cockers,  setters  and  pointers. 

Somehow,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  activity 
there  were  quiet  week  ends  for  the  St. 
Georges  in  the  big  Tuxedo  house,  long 
walks  through  the  woods  and  around  the 
borders  of  Tuxedo  Lake.  Katharine,  who 
had  always  been  deeply  religions,  i;ept  up 
her  study  of  the  Bible  and  sang  in  the  choir 
of  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Church  in  the  town 
of  Tuxedo  just  outside  the  park. 

The  full  and  entertaining  life  of  a  wealthy 
socialite  and  mother  kept  the  young  Tuxedo 
Park  matron  a  busy  woman  in  those  early 
days,  but  serious  things  were  beginning  to 
appeal  to  her.  She  found  herself  increas- 
ingly beguiled  by  the  small  coterie  of  intel- 
lectuals generally  found  at  formal  dinners 
and  receptions.  The  importance  of  parties 
and  horse  shows  shrank  as  her  horizons 
widened  to  the  challenge  of  unanswered  so- 
cial and  economic  questions.  Cassie  St. 
George  began  to  seek  some  of  the  answers. 
For  her,  the  transition  from  society  to  po- 
litical leadership  had  begun. 

Her  First  Political  Post 

First  steps  on  the  new  road  were  easy. 
Everybody  in  the  tight  little  park  commu- 
nity knew  George  St.  George's  wife  had 
a  good  head  on  her  shoulders.  She  was  a 
vice-president  of  his  wholesale  firm,  the  St. 
George  Coal  Company,  and  worked  at  it. 
She  carried  a  heavy  social  calendar,  rode 
horseback,  managed  her  dog  kennels  and 
supervised  her  daughter  Prune  so  smoothly 
that  it  all  seemed  effortless.  Noting  these 
good  qualities.  Tuxedo  Park  elected  her  to 
the  township  governing  board,  which  gave 
her  membership  on  the  Orange  County  Re- 
publican Committee. 

As  a  girl.  Katharine  St.  George  had  been 
taught  to  read  aloud,  and  she  soon  found 
that  this  training  had  given  her  abiiity  as  a 
public  speaker.  Tuxedo  Park's  lady  politico 
was  soon  a  leader  in  local,  state  and  national 
Republican  women's  clubs,  president  of  the 
Tuxedo  Board  of  Education,  a  member  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  the  cham- 


NED    HILTON 


If  on*  to  Get  Along  with  Your  Wife 

Women  love  to  be  surprised.  Some  Sunday  morning  slip  down 
to  the  kitchen  and  prepare  a  tray.  Fix  bacon  and  eggs  and  orange 
juice.  Place  the  morning  paper  next  to  a  steaming  cup  of  coffee 
and,  as  a  final  touch,  add  a  tiny  rosebud.  When  everything  is  ready, 
carry  the  tray  into  the  dining  room  and  have  a  leisurely  breakfast. 
When  your  bride  comes  down  she  will  be  delighted  to  find  that 
you've  eaten  and  got  out  of  the  way. 

— DICK  ASUBATJGH 


ber  of  commerce,  as  well  as  an  officer  of  the 
local  Red  Cross  and  numerous  other  or- 
ganizations. 

Jobs,  responsibilities  and  public  offices 
multiplied  until  the  election  of  Mrs.  St. 
George's  cousin  Franklin  to  the  Presidency. 
This  checked  her  political  career,  for  she 
resigned  from  the  Orange  County  Repub- 
lican Committee  lest  she  be  accused  of 
lukewarmness  toward  the  Democrats.  In 
1940,  however,  when  F.D.R.  tossed  prece- 
dent aside  and  announced  for  a  third  term, 
she  returned  to  action  as  treasurer  of  the 
county  committee. 

In  1941,  Mrs.  St.  George  was  elected 
vice-chairman  of  the  county  committee,  and 
managed  the  mid-term  election  campaigns 
of  1942.  That  was  the  year  she  sought 
nomination  to  the  state  legislature  for  her- 
self, but  when  the  committee  picked  Wilson 


Van  Duzer  she  accepted  the  decision  and 
pitched  in  to  elect  him.  "I  think  my  failure 
to  get  that  nomination  was  a  good  thing," 
she  philosophized.  "A  politician  ought  to 
know  how  it  feels  to  be  licked."  Van  Duzer 
won  in  the  election,  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  G.O.P.  slate. 

The  next  year,  with  her  cousin  in  the 
White  House  openly  on  the  warpath  to 
purge  Orange  County's  deep-dyed  Repub- 
lican Congressman  Hamilton  Fish,  Kath- 
arine St.  George  was  selected  as  the  first 
woman  county  committee  chairman  in  New 
York  State. 

Opposition  to  Fish  was  on  the  increase 
even  among  Republicans  at  that  time,  and 
things  looked  tough.  But  County  Chairman 
St.  George  campaigned  like  mad  through- 
out the  four  counties — Delaware,  Orange, 
Rockland    and    Sullivan — of   the   Twenty- 
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ninth  District  and  helped  carry  him  I 
tory  in  the  1944  primary.  The  mai 
Fish  whipped  in  the  primary,  howel 
Orange  County  attorney  named  Av 
W.  Bennet,  ran  on  the  Democratic, 
can  Labor  and  Liberal  tickets  in  th 
tion  and  won. 

Gus  Bennet  didn't  know  it,  but  tr| 
night  he  was  elected,  the  decision  waJ 
which  limited  his  Congressional  serl 
a  single  term.  Cassie  St.  George,  sittj 
jectedly  in  headquarters  as  returns 
in,  turned  to  her  secretary,  assistaJ 
friend,  Mrs.  Frances  Brown.  "You  | 
Fran,"  she  said,  "1  think  I'll  try  for  Cc 
in  the  next  election." 

This  seemingly  off-the-cuff  decisic 
neither  pique  directed  at  Gus  Bennl 
spur-of-the-moment  inspiration.  Vil 
war  work  for  the  Red  Cross  and  lonJ 
ice  in  lower  political  ranks  had  conl 
Mrs.  St.  George  that  it  was  time  to| 
to  a  spot  where  she  could  do  son 
about  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

Two  Women  Begin  Campaign 

Frances  Brown,  then  working  in  th<lfe< 
York  State  legislature,  got  a  brief  nottror 
her  Tuxedo  friend  in  February,  19- 
stated  simply:  "1  meant  it  when  I  id 
would  run  for  Congress.  Can  you  ■ 
down  and  help  me?"  On  April  1 
Bennet  warmed  his  new  Congres  I 
seat,  the  two  women  opened  their  an 
paign  to  cut  short  his  political  careetn 
Republican  primary  then  14  months  \n 

Early  phases  of  the  St.  George  carrng 
somehow  escaped  the  notice  of  Cone 
man  Bennet — a  mistake  he  was  to  I 
sadly  in  later  months.  Cassie  and  FiBi 
Brown  covered  the  district  like  tra  iii 
salesmen  during  a  lean  season.  Thi  I 
vided  the  Twenty-ninth  geographical! I 
gave  a  series  of  steak  dinners  for  mei« 
of  the  county  committees,  a  few  at  a  I 
At  every  get-together,  at  least  one  infil 
speaker  was  primed  to  put  in  a  plug  ft  tr 
St.  George  candidacy. 

Villagers  in  the  Twenty-ninth  have 
tionally  harbored  a  cool  resentment  tc 
residents  of  plush  Tuxedo  Park,  butB 
warmed  to  Mrs.  St.  George.  She  visite'B 
quently  with  the  Polish  farmers  who  I 
lush  truck  crops  in  the  "black  dirt"  b<l 
her  district;  talked  with  the  voters  in 
towns  as  well  as  small.  At  political  metll 
in  her  home,  attended  by  Negro  politijl 
as  well  as  whites,  the  hostess'  clothes  il 
outshone  her  guests'. 

By  the  time  Candidate  Bennet  caugiij 
to  these  shrewd  tactics  he  was  a  gone! 
ling,  but  he  went  down  fighting.  The  ell 
came  when  he  badgered  his  feminine  v. 
ponent  into  a  public  debate  in  the  Tul 
Masonic  Temple.  Mrs.  St.  George  apij 
a  fairly  mild  person,  and  Bennet  ha.l 
idea  what  a  wallop  she  packed.  With! 
home-town  backers  shouting  from  the  I 
ers,  Cassie  announced  that  she  wasn't  1 1 
to  say  Congressman  Bennet's  record  I 
"very  bad,"  and  then  proceeded  to  take! 
apart.  "Mr.  Bennet's  record,"  she  I 
"is  simply  another  mediocre  record.  | 
the  sort  of  record  that  makes  the  ave 
citizen  disgusted  with  politics." 

When  the  debate  ended,  Candidate 
net  was  a  whipped  man.  He  learned 
night  what  a  good  many  abler  politk 
have  found  out  since:  Representative 
George  is  no  opponent  to  pick  lightly  f 
rough-and-tumble  fight. 

In  the  1946  primary,  Katharine 
George  won  over  Gus  Bennet  by  1 
votes,  and  in  the  election  polled  a  17 
majority  in  a  field  of  two  contenders, 
was  re-elected  in  1948  with  a  majorit; 
more  than  27,000,  again  over  two 
ponents. 

The  new  member  -  from  Tuxedo  1 
came  to  Congress  pledged  to  solid  Rej 
Iican  doctrine.  She  promised  support  fi 
balanced  budget,  reductions  in  low-bra 
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s,  wheel   trim   rings,   optional   at  extra  cost. 


When  the  moon  looks  cool  as  sherbet,  it  doesn't 
take  a  share  of  Fort  Knox  to  enjoy  it  ...  it  merely 
takes  a  Ford  convertible! 

For  no  car,  yes,  no  car  has  a  happier  way  with 
your  heartstrings  for  so  little  money! 

Its  economical  100  h.p.  V-8  whispers  while  it 
works.  Its  wheel  responds  to  your  finger-tip  touch. 
Its  brakes  take  hold  with  kid-glove  grip — actually 
35%  easier!  Its  springs  —  "Hydra-Coil"  in  front, 
"Para-Flex"  in  the  rear — pooh-pooh  the  bumps. 

Or  perhaps  you'd  prefer  one  of  the  beautiful 
closed  models,  powered  with  your  choice  of  two 
great  economy  engines — 100  h.p.  V-8  or  95  h.p.  Six. 

A  "Test  Drive"  will  convince  you  that  Ford  is 
the  one  fine  car  in  the  low-price  field. 

'TEST   DRIVE"   IT  TODAY   AT   YOUR    FORD   DEALER'S 

tfcSOFORD 
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IT  WS  TO  USE  MOOt 

the  "TAILORED  SHAVING  CREAM" 

that  guarantees  -face  protection 

Compare  molle  with  your  present  cream,  and  if  Molle 
doesn't  give  you  a  quicker,  cleaner,  closer,  cooler  shave  .  .  .  and 
leave  your  face  feeling  more  comfortable  and  looking  more 
"kissable" .  .  .  we'll  refund  double  your  purchase  price.* 

Because  it  is  heavier,  Molle  Shaving  Cream  is  a  match  for 
the  toughest  beard!  But,  if  your  beard  is  light  or  if  you  prefer 
a  lighter  cream,  Molle  can  be  "Tailored"  to  meet  your  require- 
ments. You  simply  add  water  by  leaving  your  face  wetter. 

Unlike  many  shaving  creams,  Molle  has  no  astringent  action. 
Its  emollient  oils  and  beneficial  sterols  are  your  guarantee  that 
your  face  will  feel  better  . . .  and  also  look  better!  Start  today 
to  use  Molle! 


IN  CONVENIENT,  INEXPENSIVE  TUBES 
AND  EVEN  MORE  ECONOMICAL 
1/2  AND  1  POUND  JARS 


•Return  empty  tube  to  The  Centaur-Cnldwell  Division,  P.  O.  Box  280,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


income  taxes,  and  adequate  tariffs:  fur  a 
vigorous  foreign  policy  alert  to  U.S.  secur- 
ity, for  veterans'  benefits,  fair  treatment  of 
labor  and  capital  alike,  and  repeal  of  rent 
controls.  Her  pledges  guaranteed  a  fight 
against  excessive  foreign  loans,  the  long 
pending  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  against  farm 
subsidies,  subversive  groups,  ''whatever 
their  stripe,"  and  against  the  Truman  pol- 
icies. 

During  her  first  term  Mrs.  St.  George 
lived  in  a  Mayflower  Hotel  suite,  but  after 
re-election  in  1948  moved  into  a  two-bed- 
room apartment  decorated  with  furniture 
from  Tuxedo.  She  maintains  an  office  in 
Goshen,  New  York,  and  goes  there  for  ap- 
pointments on  the  last  Saturday  of  each 
month.  Her  Washington  social  calendar  is 
crowded,  and  she  entertains  frequently  at 
small  dinner  parties  in  the  smart  1925  F. 
Street  Club. 

Practically  nothing  could  have  impressed 
House  old-timers  more  favorably  than  the 
new  Congresswoman's  ready  acceptance  of 
work  assigned  to  her  as  a  first-term  mem- 
ber: a  place  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  Everyone  knew  her 
first  choice  was  Foreign  Affairs,  and  her 
preferred  alternates  the  committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Agriculture.  Un- 
daunted by  failure  to  land  any  of  these 
plums,  she  plunged  into  the  work  at  hand 
and  slaved  like  a  Trojan  at  the  tedious  job 
of  reorganizing  the  postal  rate  structure. 

Some  members  were  surprised  when  Rep- 
resentative St.  George  selected  atomic  bomb 
secrecy  as  the  subject  of  her  maiden  speech 
in  the  House  and  delivered  the  address  only 
a  few  weeks  after  taking  her  seat  in  Con- 
gress. They  were  impressed  by  the  quiet 
ease  with  which  she  got  it  off.  In  reality, 
there  was  little  reason  for  disquiet.  Cassie 
St.  George  had  heard  too  many  windy  ha- 
rangues, by  orators  reading  unfamiliar 
words  which  someone  else  had  written,  to 
make  the  same  mistake  herself.  She  writes 
her  own  speeches  and  statements. 


Any  fears  that  the  female  emissa.g 
New    York    State's    Twenty-ninth    D>J 
might  talk  herself  or  her  party  into  tr  I 
soon  vanished.    No  GO. P.  stalwart    j 
object   to  a  colleague   who   lambasto  . 
Truman    regime    for    trying    to    "socjfc 
these  United  States  under  a  top-heav\H 
power-drunk"  bureaucracy.    Nor  cou* 
criticize  a  plea  for  voters  to  "turn  en  i> 
Lilliputians."  any  more  than  the  St.  G'ti 
admonition  to  all  Republicans:   "VotlJ 
straight  ticket,   from   the  governor  t<  h, 
coroner." 

Similarly,  Republicans  could  onl\[ 
plaud  thrusts  at  the  Brannan  Plan  as  ■  I 
gram  calculated  to  make  the  Secreta  (f 
Agriculture  an  "American  farming  cm 
Ringing  calls  for  free  citizens  to  end  pla  «| 
economy,  economize  on  spending  and  o 
self-reliance  ahead  of  security  could 
nothing  but  praise  from  GO. P.  leaa 
When  party  rulers  selected  an  ambas-« 
to  carry  a  vigorous  campaign  of  speech  1 
ing  to  the  grass  roots  in  the  states  of  Vm 
ington  and  Oregon  last  spring,  it  was  Ci 
who  got  the  job. 

On  the  question  of  women  in  politics  4 
line  party  bigwigs  are  less  effusive  si 
Representative  St.  George,  but  it  dc|l 
bother  Cassie.  "Let's  forget  all  this  I 
sense  about  the  man's  sphere  and  the  \  I 
an's  sphere,"  she  says.  "Let  us  go  forll 
together  as  comrades  in  the  great  ep\l 
America.  There  is  a  strong  possibility  m 
the  coming  of  women  to  politics  is  a  ■ 
transfusion  of  the  blood  of  freedom,  n 
American  woman — a  phenomenon  olJ 
twentieth  century — can  reshape  the  wo  J 

This  fine  talk  may  be  unduly  ambit  a 
Older  Republican  leaders  can  hardly  b'l 
pected  to  shout  with  glee  at  the  prospe  d 
woman  usurping  any  part  of  man's  1 1 
tional  leadership  in  politics.  But  if  an  9 
can  lead  the  women  to  greater  influemi 
government,  there  are  many  on  Capitol  I 
who  think  Katharine  St.  George  can  del 
job.  the  ■ 
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n'Ted  a  young  man,  disabled  him- 
rl  had  done  a  remarkable  job  as  a 
£,_ss  officer  at  Walter  Reed  during 
>,  The  name  was  Henry  Viscardi. 
rt,  had  overcome  a  very  difficult 
!rwith  his  legs  and  had  long  experi- 
ls  highly  paid  executive.  He  would 
&  incomparable  understanding  of 
li  s  of  J.O.B.'s  spirit-cracking  assign- 
ed was,  at  the  time,  director  of  per- 
l.dministration  for  the  Burlington 
nporation.  Dr.  Rusk  called  him  up. 

leata  Lunch  Conference 

Invited  me  to  lunch,"  Viscardi  re- 
Lcribing  his  introduction  to  J.O.B. 
s  met  Orin  Lehman,  and  the  two  of 
fc;ed  my  opinion  of  their  commit- 

I  conversation  hopped  around  from 
111  of  the  problem  to  another  and  I 
linking  again  of  the  soldier  ampu- 
|J  worked  with. 

II  a  terrible  moment  when  they 
Ihe  question:  Would  I  take  over  di- 
|f  the  work?   I  had  a  good  job  and 
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In  a  Nutshell 

Here  is  a  sampling 
Of  public  opinion 
On  world  events: 

The  past — perfect; 

The  future — conditional; 

The  present — tense. 

— NORMAN   R.   J  AFFRAY 


re  was  assured,  but  I  guess  Dr.  Rusk 
om  the  start  I  wouldn"t  refuse.  He 
it.  I'd  never  forgotten  the  beating  I 
:cause  the  able-bodied  would  not 
that  the  disabled  have  vocational 
oo." 

f  a  barber  on  New  York's  West  Side, 
/iscardi  was  born  with  useless  legs, 
out  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life 
lital  time  before  he  was  able  to 
ibout  at  all  on  a  pair  of  misshapen 
cessive  operations  had  molded  for 

i  he  was  eight  years  old  and  out  of 
pital  at  last  he  found  himself  in  a 

land  full  of  hardhearted  giants, 
vithered  legs  he  was  only  three  feet, 
:hes  tall  when  he  reached  manhood, 
ned  to  use  the  streets  in  the. hours 
w  people  were  about,  and  to  use  the 
r  on  the  same  subway  train  each  day 
passengers  would  get  a  little  used  to 
I  curb  their  staring, 
ing  but  trouble  dogged  his  steps, 
ler  died  while  he  was  in  his  teens 
th  four  sisters  to  help  support,  he 

work  at  fifteen,  doing  anything  he 
^art-time  from   sweeping  floors  to 

books.  In  his  senior  year  at  law 
-he'd  graduated  from  Fordham — 
ther  was  taken  seriously  ill  and 
lot  have  recovered  had  it  not  been 
care  and  attention  of  a  wonderful 
Robert  R.  Yanover  of  Kings  Point, 
ork. 

>r  Yanover  turned  to  Henry  one 
I  said:  "Son,  your  legs  are  burning 
nless   we  can   do   something   soon 
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you'll  be  in  a  wheel  chair  or  completely 
bedridden  inside  a  year." 

Henry  paled,  but  the  doctor  wasn't 
through.  "However,"  he  said  thoughtfully, 
"with  surgery  I  think  we  can  do  something. 
I  don't  dare  tell  you  what — yet." 

Weeks  later  Henry  walked  away  from  the 
hospital  equipped  with  a  pair  of  specially 
designed  artificial  limbs.  He'd  always  been 
husky  in  the  shoulders  and  of  better  than 
average  appearance,  but  apparently  no  one 
ever  noticed  it  before.  Now  he  was  two  feet 
taller  than  he  had  been  and  the  girls  he  met 
smiled  as  he  made  his  way  home  unan- 
nounced. 

He  let  himself  in  the  house  while  the 
family  was  at  supper. 

"What  a  scene,"  he  says.  "My  sisters 
were  hysterical  and  I  was  near  it.  I  could 
hardly  believe  I  was  looking  down  at  them. 
But  Mother  was  quiet  and  later  I  found  out 
why.  She'd  been  praying  for  me  on  the 
Feast  of  St.  Anthony  for  years  and  found  it 
not  at  all  surprising  that  her  prayers  were 
answered  in  due  time." 

He  let  his  sisters  teach  him  how  to  dance. 
He  took  out  his  first  date — at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  He  ventured  out  at 
any  time  of  the  day,  rode  any 
subway  car  he  wished.  He  found 
himself  stopping  in  the  street 
for  five  minutes  at  a  time  to 
survey  the  tops  of  parked  auto- 
mobiles. It  was  as  though  he 
had  suddenly  become  a  giant, 
able  to  lean  an  elbow  casually 
on  the  cornice  of  a  row  house 
and  survey  the  chimney  pots. 

"I  promised  the  doctor  then 
that  if  I  could  bring  the  same 
satisfaction  to  someone  else, 
ever,  I  would  do  it,"  Viscardi 
says.  "Dr.  Yanover  told  me 
that  was  payment  enough  for 
him.  He  never  charged  me  a 
cent." 

The  promise  of  payment  for 
the  good  deed  done  him  was  de- 
layed 18  years  in  fulfillment. 
When  Viscardi's  chance  came 
— at  the  lunch  with  Dr.  Rusk 
and  Orin  Lehman — his  enthusi- 
asm was  fired,  then  caught  on 
and  spread  like  a  prairie  blaze 
through  sections  of  the  New  York  business 
community,  and  on  into  town  after  town 
as  each  fell  within  range  of  his,  and  Dr. 
Rusk's,  constant  speechmaking. 

Companies  and  business  associations  pos- 
sessing prodigious  powers  for  hiring  or  for 
influencing  hiring  on  a  national  scale  have 
only  had  to  listen  to  Viscardi's  impassioned 
plea  once  to  fall  in  step  with  a  growing  pro- 
cession of  believers. 

A  Valuable  Ally  Co-operates 

The  New  York  chapter  of  the  powerful 
National  Office  Management  Association 
voted  co-operation  with  J.O.B.  and 
promptly  named  Viscardi  to  the  chair  of  a 
permanent  committee — established  on  the 
spot — to  publicize  the  program  and  write 
the  rules  for  running  it. 

Elmer  Helm,  the  chapter's  retiring  presi- 
dent, refused  to  permit  a  delay  until  a  new 
administration  came  in. 

"Get  it  going  now,"  said  Helm.  "I  hope 
it  will  be  a  national  project  for  N.O.M.A. 
We  can't  start  soon  enough." 

The  incoming  president  was  Charles 
Haverin.  a  member  of  the  J.O.B.  steering 
committee. 

Tom  Noble,  business  opportunities  head 
for  the  New  York  State  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  heard  Viscardi  at  another 
meeting  and  asked  to  be  placed  on  the  steer- 
ing committee.  Once  accepted,  he  went  off 
to  a  state  J.C.C.  convention  to  sell  the 
J.O.B.  idea  to  47  other  cities. 

Less  than  a  week  after  he'd  heard  Vis- 
•cardi  talk,  a  public  relations  official  with 
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If  your  car  ieeis  like  i6/s...  its  time  for 
MARFAK  C\ussis  Lubrication 


>*r  ombS  «amG  LASTS  L°NGER  MTH  »***«■■ 

Especially  in  late  summer,  you'll  be  glad  you  asked  for  Marjak 
lubrication.  Tough,  "elastic"  Marjak  resists  heat  and  wash-out, 
stands  up  to  road  poundings  for  1,000  miles  and  more!  Marjak 
clings  to  bearing  surfaces,  guards  wear  and  friction  points  far 
longer.  That's  why  that  "cushiony  feeling"  lasts  and  lasts!  Get 
Marjak  lubrication  today. 
See  your  neighborhood 
Texaco  Dealer,  the  best 
friend  your  car  ever  had. 
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the    American    Telephone    &    Telegraph 
Company  called  the  J.O.B.  office. 

"Mr.  Viscardi,"  he  said,  "we'd  like  to  be- 
gin hiring  some  of  your  people  right  away." 
AT.  &  T.  uses  thousands  of  girls  on  its 
switchboards  providing  the  sort  of  work 
that  is  precisely  suited  to  many  types  of 
disability. 

After  that  Viscardi  had  to  put  on  the 
brakes.  J.O.B.  isn*t  big  enough  to  fill  that 
one  order  yet. 

Hartford  and  Collinsville  in  Connecticut; 
Plattsburg,  New  York;  Roanoke,  Virginia; 
and  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  are  among 
the  cities  that  have  written  letters  asking 
for  details.  They  want  to  set  up  their  own 
J.O.B. 

"We  have  to  move  carefully,"  Viscardi 
warns  when  eager-beaver  civic  clubs,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  medical  groups  or  pri- 
vate citizens  seem  to  be  jumping  the  gun. 
"The  war  taught  us  to  move  carefully.  We 
want  everyone  sold,  not  only  on  the  idea 
but  on  carrying  it  out  properly.  The  plan 
will  never  work  permanently  with  business 
unless  we  are  businesslike  about  operat- 
ing it." 

All  the  necessary  elements  should  be 
present  wherever  J.O.B.  is  established.  One 
of  the  most  important  is  selling  the  town's 
top  businessmen,  the  local  Baruchs  and 
Gimbels.  For  instance,  a  few  weeks  ago 
Viscardi  went  in  to  see  the  employment 
manager  of  a  really  big  firm.  The  personnel 
man  greeted  him  with  a  warm  clasp  of  the 
hand. 

"What  a  wonderful  thing  you're  doing, 
Hank!"  the  personnel  man  exclaimed.  "I'm 
all  for  it;  what  can  I  do?" 

Viscardi  explained:  Just  hire  a  few  peo- 
ple recommended  by  J.O.B. 

"Okay,  Hank,  can  you  call  me  in  a 
week?" 

Viscardi  wanted  to  know  why  something 
couldn't  be  worked  out  immediately. 

"Gosh,  Hank,  union  negotiations  have 
got  me  rushed,"  said  the  employment  man- 
ager. 

Viscardi  left,  called  in  a  week,  was  asked 
to  call  the  following  Monday,  called  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.  Same  story:  Union  nego- 
tiations were  still  in  center  stage. 

He  Wanted  Help — and  Got  It 

So  Viscardi  went  to  lunch  with  Orin  Leh- 
man and  I.  J.  Harvey,  president  of  the 
Flintcote  Company  and  a  member  of  the 
J.O.B.  advisory  committee.  Viscardi  said 
he  wanted  help.  Mr.  Harvey  nodded,  went 
back  to  his  office  and  telephoned  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  a  very  large  holding 
company. 

On  the  following  afternoon — 24  hours 
later — the  vice-president  of  the  firm  with 
which  Viscardi  wanted  to  reach  an  under- 
standing was  on  the  phone  anxiously  in- 
quiring as  to  when  Mr.  Viscardi  could  find 
time  to  see  him.  The  vice-president  would 
be  glad  to  discuss  J.O.B.  down  to  the  small- 
est detail. 

That  was  that. 

It's  a  nice,  comfortable  feeling  to  have 
the  support  of  influential  men  like  Mr.  Har- 
vey, but  there  are  smaller  and  more  easily 
available  angels  in  J.O.B.'s  firmament,  like 
the  three  members  of  Viscardi's  kitchen 
cabinet  who  sit  down  with  him  at  lunch 
every  other  Tuesday  and  hold  his  aching 
head.  Mae  Williams.  Claire  Ryder  and 
Betty  Di  Vail,  chain-store  personnel  direc- 
tors three,  know  a  thing  or  two  about  crack- 
ing jobs  and  Viscardi  listens  attentively. 

Tough  problems  are  solved  in  an  instant, 
one  way  or  another.  Viscardi  knew  of  a 
thirty-two-year-old  ex-schoolteacher  who 
hadn't  been  able  to  land  a  thing  in  her  home 
town  ever  since  she'd  been  partially  para- 
lyzed in  an  accident.  Mae  Williams  looked 
at  a  brief  on  the  girl's  history  over  coffee 
and  said: 

"Sure,  I'll  hire  her." 

Viscardi  says  he  needs  a  lot  of  heads  and 
a  lot  of  arms  if  he's  to  keep  his  sanity.  Two 
of  his  best  arms  are  Ellen  Lehman  McClus- 
key,  Orin  Lehman's  sister  and  proprietor  of 
a  fashionable  Madison  Avenue  interior  dec- 
orating shop,  and  Anne  Mcyring,  who  han- 


dles the  shop's  public  relations.  They've 
pulled  several  J.O.B.  chestnuts  out  of  the 
unemployment  fire. 

One  of  them  was  the  case  of  Thomas 
Grummet,  a  fifty-two-year-old  upholsterer 
from  Fort  Worth  who  had  been  crippled 
from  babyhood.  Another  was  that  of  Rose 
Hiraga,  a  talented  Japanese-American  girl 
who  is  paralyzed  as  the  result  of  a  broken 
neck. 

Grommet  is  a  spastic  traumatic  para- 
plegic victim  who  was  fast  losing  complete 
control  of  his  never-too-good  legs  when  he 
read  about  the  N.Y.U.-Bellevue  program 
in  a  newspaper.  He  wrote  to  Dr.  Rusk  and 
got  this  heartening  reply: 

"If  you  are  ever  in  New  York,  drop  in. 
We'll  be  glad  to  see  you." 

A  year  later  he  arrived  at  the  doctor's 
office.  Like  the  faithful  who  trudge  to 
Lourdes,  he'd  spent  a  year  working  his 
way  up  from  Texas,  traveling  between  jobs 


and,  lying  on  her  stomach,  paint.  She  was 
well-trained  in  textile  design  before  her  ac- 
cident and  soon  her  talent  was  showing 
through  the  great  effort  it  took  to  wield  a 
small  paint  brush.  Her  wallpaper  designs 
are  selling  well  now,  thanks  to  Miss  Mey- 
ring,  who  spent  eight  months  looking  for 
customers. 

The  intestinal  fortitude  of  patients  like 
Hiraga  and  Grommet  is  a  constant  inspi- 
ration to  Viscardi.  He  uses  their  stories  to 
convince  rugged  individuals  in  business  that 
handicapped  employees  are  a  better  bet  than 
some  ordinary  people  holding  down  jobs. 
Their  production  rates  often  are  higher; 
they  are  more  careful  to  keep  safety  rules; 
they  never  quit,  and  it  takes  a  snowstorm  of 
blizzard  proportions  to  keep  them  at  home. 

Viscardi's  office  is  the  merchandising  out- 
let for  mended  people  who've  been  trained 
and  carefully  measured,  physically  and  psy- 
chologically, at  some  of  the  best  hospitals  in 
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when  he'd  earned  enough  money.  He  still 
had  the  letter,  his  passport  to  health. 

Today  his  rehabilitation  is  nearly  com- 
plete and  Ellen  McCluskey  has  given  him 
some  of  her  own  upholstering  work  to  do 
while  she  and  Anne  Meyring  look  around 
for  something  more  permanent. 

Rose  Hiraga's  normal  way  of  life  was 
snapped  on  a  summer's  day  in  Colorado 
when  the  car  she  was  in  turned  over.  In 
a  Denver  hospital,  where  she  lay  paralyzed 
from  the  neck  clown,  she  heard  of  Dr. 
Rusk's  N.Y.U.-Bellevue  program  and  began 
trying  to  get  to  it.  It  took  her  a  year.  First 
she  was  transferred  to  New  York's  Metro- 
politan, then  to  Goldwater  Memorial,  where 
the  incurables  go.  It  was  in  Goldwater  that 
Dr.  Rusk  found  her  after  he'd  received  a 
letter  telling  him  she  was  there. 

Rose  was  taken  before  the  Bellevue  eval- 
uation clinic,  where  some  of  the  nation's 
best  doctors  compare  opinions  on  each  case. 
Viscardi  was  there,  as  he  is  at  all  of  the 
clinic's  conferences.  He  watches  every  pa- 
tient throughout  his  or  her  rehabilitation 
and  maintains  a  complete  file. 

He  saw  Rose  faint  at  the  clinic  from  the 
terrible  effort  of  keeping  her  head  up  in  the 
wheel  chair;  and  he  saw  her  faint  many 
times  after  that  as  nurses  encouraged  her 
to  exercise  the  stringy  muscles  in  arms  so 
thin  the  forearm  bones  showed  as  clearly 
as  if  no  skin  were  over  them  at  all. 

Months  later  she  could  sit  up  and  eat. 


the  world.  A  rehabilitation  center  has  been 
set  up  in  Goldwater  Memorial  Hospital  and 
is  being  serviced  by  J.O.B.  Still  more  New 
York  City  hospitals  have  been  lined  up  for 
participation  in  the  program. 

"Where  else  could  you  get  intelligence 
service  like  that  on  men  or  women  you're 
going  to  hire?"  Viscardi  argues. 

To  prove  his  point — if  more  proof  than 
his  personal  history  were  needed — he  hired 
a  disabled  girl  himself.  Ann  Boyd  is  the 
best  secretary  he's  ever  had,  although  she 
can't  leave  her  wheel  chair.  An  automobile 
hit  her  five  years  ago  and  paralyzed  her 
from  the  waist  down.  But  she  maintains  a 
Manhattan  apartment  by  herself  and  gets 
around  freely  in  taxicabs. 

Ann's  daily  experiences  are  a  constant  re- 
minder to  Viscardi  of  an  apparent  paradox 
in  human  nature— the  do-nothing  attitude 
on  the  one  hand  that  can  break  the  heart 
of  a  disabled  person  looking  for  work,  and. 
on  the  other,  the  sincere  but  misguided  at- 
tempts of  individuals  to  be  solicitous  of 
folks  in  wheel  chairs. 

Ann  Boyd  used  to  refuse  all  the  little  as- 
sistances that  people  tendered  her.  but  she's 
had  to  give  it  up.  She  accepts  them  now. 
The  constant  pursing  of  her  lips  in  a  sweet 
and  smiling  "No,  thank  you"  became  too 
much  of  a  strain.  Crowds  in  packed  depart- 
ment stores  part  before  her,  busy  clerks 
drop  everything  to  wait  on  her,  and  kindly 
old  gentlemen  open  doors  for  her.   She  lets 


cab  drivers  bore  her  to  death  wi 
meaning  but  inane  conversation.   i\ 
not    an    eye    at    such    extreme    at 
though  they  make  her  sclf-consciou. 

Further,  Viscardi  has  found,  the  \ 
tical  sympathy  of  foremen  for  liami 
people  working  under  them  is  not  oil 
it's  dangerous  to  morale  and,  ipso  )\ 
the  handicapped. 

"The   disabled    don't    appreciate  j 
neither  do  their  fellow  workers," 
says.   "It  does  much  more  harm  tha 
All   that   the    rehabilitated   need  is 
You  can  skip  the  rest." 

Saul  Hartfield  of  Brooklyn  was 
tragic  case  in  point.  There  was 
much  wrong  with  Saul  at  first  exct 
scarlet  fever  had  left  him  with  a  m 
then  severe  stutter  and  that  he  m 
job.  He'd  been  a  lens  grinder  dur 
war,  working  16  hours  a  day,  and  th 
bogged  down  in  a  slack  period  uh 
grinders  were  a  dime  a  dozen.  But  S 
had  three  and  a  half  years  of  night 
training  in  accounting  and  business 
istration  at  the  City  College  of  Nev 
which  should  have  qualified  him  fo 
another  kind  of  position. 

Tragedy  of  a  Speech  Def>. 

The  stutter  stopped  him.  With  <n 
more  than  a  dozen  rejections  in  his  hit  I 
a  job  he  lost  more  and  more  connUtt 
himself  until  finally  he  was  afraid  I) 
near  curbstones.  They  seemed  as  ill 
cliffs  and  he  had  a  fear  of  falling,  a 
he  couldn't  stand  up  at  all,  couldn'ia 
the  house  without  someone  holding  hat 

Cerebral  palsy  is  usually  congenii(i| 
most  people  afflicted  with  it  are  awa 
have  it.  Saul  had  it  but  he  didn't  kj 
until  he  was  admitted  for  rehabilita 
Bellevue  following  three  years  of  c 
confinement  to  his  home.  The  terribUtn 
of  seeing  job  after  job  slip  from  hista 
because  of  a  speech  defect  had  broujtl 
weakness  out  in  all  its  fury. 

His  recovery  was  incredibly  swift.  I 
were  three  reasons  for  this.  First, 
halls  of  Bellevue  he  saw  patients  I 
more  hopeless  straits  than  himself — b 
who  couldn't  get  back  a  leg  or  an  arrrtf 
could  get  back  his  balance. 

Second,  he  met  Sylvia  Levinson,  an 
girl  from  the  Bronx  who.  incurably  aB 
in  a  leg  and  an  arm  by  polio,  was  ncftl 
less  working  with  great  competence  I 
Bellevue  switchboard,  one  of  the  \H 
busiest.  He  fell  in  love  with  her.  (Tl 
since  become  engaged.) 

Third.  Henry  Viscardi  came  aloil 
corridor  one  day  and  sat  down  on  the  it 
beside  Saul.  He  told  Saul  that  he'd  giih 
a  job.  Said  nodded  agreeably,  in  accoilu 
with  a  new  philosophy  he  was  develii 
but  he  didn't  quite  believe  that. 

A  few  days  after  he'd  gone  home,  tl* 
Saul  got  a  wire  from  Viscardi.  It  ai 
him  to  report  at  9:00  a.m.  the  folU 
day  for  a  job  interview  in  the  New  >i 
University  chemistry  laboratory,  wher  1 
needed  a  technician's  assistant. 

The  miles-per-hour  rate  of  Saul's! 
motion  had  been  increasing  steadily  I 
the  days  when  he  stopped  being  afnj 
curbstones,  but  First  Avenue's  heaves 
fie,  which  courses  between  Bellevue  ail 
N.Y.U.  lab  building,  hadn't  seen  a  crJ 
like  Saul's  for  some  time.  At  9:3C| 
the  day  of  the  interview  he  burst  out  I 
N.Y.U.  building,  dashed  across  the  I 
against  a  light,  streaked  through  the  I 
hall  in  Bellevue  shouting.  "I'm  in!  I'r| 
and  bounded  through  the  door  of  thij 
pital's  switchboard  room. 

"Sylvia.  Sylvia,  I  got  the  job!"  he  gi'i 
and  sank  into  a  chair. 

Sylvia  looked  at  him  a  moment,  hep 
brimming,  then  she  plugged  in  and! 
the  J.O.B.  office  number. 

Eight   floors   up   Henry  Viscardi   pll 
up  the  receiver  and  said  "Yes?"    Thi 
grimaced  and  pulled  the  instrument  |i 
from  his  ear  slightly.    You  could  hea|i 
via's  voice  across  the  room: 

"Mr.  Viscardi,  it's -a  miracle,  it's  a 
— Saul,  you  tell  him!"  rm 
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-no  fooling!" 


"Me  too -/?#  shifting!" 


Steering?. . .  featherlight ! 


-akes ?... biggest  you  ever  had!  Comfort?... king- 
it\  Operating  cost?... miserly!  Not  driven  it  yet? 


)u  should! 


Lets  you  drive  without  shifting! 


I      *  Drive  a  DeSoto  before  you  decide! 

Soto- Plymouth  Dealers  present  "It  Pays  To  Be  Ignorant"  starring  Tom  Howard  every  Wednesday  night  over  CBS    •    de  soto  division,  Chrysler  corporation 
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©  Dow  Corning  Corporation,  Midland,  Michigan 


'The  Monocle9  from  Georgia 


Then  followed  two  years  of  road  appear- 
ances with  various  companies.  Every  ham- 
let had  a  theater  in  those  days,  and  every 
theater  had  a  Hamlet.  As  his  experience 
grew,  Coburn  began  to  take  more  impor- 
tant roles  in  the  endless  succession  of  one- 
night  stands.  Sometimes  a  company  would 
put  on  five  different  classics  in  one  week. 
Memorizing  lines  for  five  major  parts  was 
no  cinch,  although  Charlie  never  has  been  a 
"moaner"  (an  actor  who  finds  it  difficult  to 
commit  his  lines  to  memory,  and  must  re- 
peat them  over  and  over  again). 

Even  today  Coburn  has  no  difficulty  with 
movie  dialogue,  and  seldom  has  to  be  cued. 
"It's  not  that  I  have  an  unusual  memory," 
he  says.  "I  don't  learn  by  rote.  For  exam- 
ple, even  though  I've  played  Macbeth  possi- 
bly 500  times,  I  wouldn't  be  safe  in  quoting 
one  speech  offhand  right  now.  But  after 
one  rehearsal  on  stage,  I  dare  say  I  could 
go  on  tomorrow  night  and  not  miss  a  line." 

During  a  road  company's  Shakespearean 
tour  through  upstate  New  York  in  1905, 
there  began  a  real-life  love  story  that  for 
enchantment  and  devotion  rivals  any  of 
the  great  romances  created  by  playwrights. 
Charles  Coburn's  leading  lady  that  summer 
was  a  dark-haired  slip  of  a  girl  named  Ivah 
Wills.  He  fell  in  love  with  this  pretty  crea- 
ture in  Amsterdam,  New  York,  during  their 
first  performance,  an  open-air  presentation 
of  As  You  Like  It  with  Coburn  as  Orlando 
and  Ivah  as  Rosalind.  When,  in  Act  V, 
Scene  IV,  Rosalind  looked  up  into  Orlan- 
do's eyes  and  said,  "I'll  have  no  husband,  if 
you  be  not  he,"  he  knew  she  was  speaking 
from  the  heart,  too. 

Charles  and  Ivah  were  married  at  Balti- 
more in  1906,  beginning  an  idyllic  partner- 
ship which  flourished  on  and  off  the  stage 
for  31  years.  As  You  Like  It,  which  they 
put  on  many  times,  was  their  favorite  play 
down  through  the  years.  Because  she  never 
liked  the  name  Charles,  Ivah  usually  called 
her  husband  Orlando.  He,  in  turn,  called 
her  Rosalind. 

They  soon  organized  The  Coburn  Play- 
ers, a  unique  group  banded  together  "with 
the  single  purpose  of  devoting  their  talents 
to  the  presentation  of  poetic  drama."  The 
Players  toured  widely,  offering  Shakespeare 
and  other  classics.  During  summers,  in  the 
days  before  air-conditioned  theaters,  they 
gave  alfresco  performances  on  college  cam- 
puses. Coburn  not  only  produced  and  di- 
rected the  plays,  but  usually  took  a  major 
role,  often  the  lead  opposite  his  attractive 
and  talented  wife. 

A  high  light  of  the  1910  pastoral  tour  was 
a  two-day  performance  on  the  White  House 
lawn.  The  Coburns  put  on  As  You  Like  It 
and  Twelfth  Night  as  a  benefit  for  the 
Washington  Playground  Association  at  the 
request  of  President  and  Mrs.  Taft. 

Audiences  under  Umbrellas 

The  Coburn  Players  often  performed  in 
drenching  rain,  while  the  audience  huddled 
beneath  umbrellas.  After  one  particularly 
wet  month  in  1914,  the  drama  critic  of  the 
New  York  World  wrote:  "If  New  York 
should  ever  suffer  from  a  serious  drought, 
the  best  way  to  bring  about  rain  would  be 
to  engage  The  Coburn  Players  for  an  out- 
door engagement." 

Thomas  Mitchell,  Grace  Moore,  Gladys 
George,  Milton  Sills,  George  Cukor,  Ches- 
ter Morris,  Lynn  Starling,  Harley  Knowles 
and  Walter  Connolly  were  among  the  many 
who  learned  the  fundamentals  of  the  the- 
ater by  appearing  with  the  Coburns  during 
the  12  years  they  toured  the  country  with 
the  classics. 

In  1916,  the  Coburns  quit  the  road  to  con- 
centrate on  Broadway.  Billed  as  "Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Coburn,"  a  team  which  they  refused 
to  break  up  no  matter  how  attractive  any 
proffered  single  part  was,  they  achieved 
many  successes.  Their  biggest  hit  was  The 
Better  'Ole  in  1918,  a  dramatization  of  Brit- 
ish Captain  Brute  Bairnsfather's  amusing 


CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  29 

World  War  I  cartoon  which  featured  a  wal- 
rus-mustached  soldier  named  Old  Bill.  In 
his  first  Cockney-speaking  role,  Coburn 
scored  a  great  success  as  Old  Bill  and  Ivah 
supported  him  admirably  as  Victoire,  a 
young  French  girl. 

Reviewing  The  Better  'Ole  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  drama  critic  Heywood  Broun 
wrote:  "Mr.  Coburn  has  taken  full  advan- 
tage of  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  Old 
Bill.  His  make-up  is  a  masterpiece.  Nor 
does  the  worth  of  his  performance  stop  at 
the  end  of  his  mustache.  It  is  a  rollicking 
and  first-class  piece  of  work." 

Coburn  produced  as  well  as  acted  in  The 
Better  'Ole.  It  was  so  successful  that  he  put 
four  companies  on  the  road  while  he  con- 
tinued to  play  the  lead  in  New  York  for 
two  years.  Some  of  their  other  memorable 
shows  on  Broadway  were  So  This  Is  Lon- 
don, The  Yellow  Jacket,  The  Bronx  Ex- 
press, The  Farmer's  Wife,  Lysistrata,  The 


'There's  a  message  for  you  writ- 
ten  in  the  dust  on  your  desk" 
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Imaginary  Invalid,  The  Rivals  and  The 
Canterbury  Pilgrims. 

In  1934,  with  the  help  of  the  late  Dr. 
Dixon  Ryan  Fox.  president  of  Union  Col- 
lege, the  Coburns  founded  the  Mohawk 
Drama  Festival.  After  each  winter  season 
in  New  York,  they  would  move  to  the 
Schenectady,  New  York,  college  campus  to 
perform  the  classics  as  they  did  in  their 
pastoral  tours  before  World  War  I.  And 
more  young  actors  and  actresses  profited 
by  working  with  professionals. 

Coburn  always  has  been  intensely  inter- 
ested in  perpetuating  his  profession  by  help- 
ing to  train  youths.  He  often  expresses 
genuine  alarm  that  the  dramatic  art  will 
someday  die  out.  "One  can  easily  compre- 
hend the  sad  state  of  the  stage  today,"  he 
says,  "by  asking  one  question.  If  you  were 
casting  Hamlet,  what  young  American  actor 
do  you  feel  is  qualified  to  fill  the  leading 
role?  Due  to  a  lack  of  youthful  talent,  there 
is  a  serious  danger  that  the  art  of  acting  on 
both  the  stage  and  screen  will  become  ex- 
tinct in  another  20  years." 

Now  that  touring  stock  companies  are 
no  longer  around  in  sufficient  number  to 
provide  the  fine  training  ground  they  gave 
budding  actors  of  Coburn's  generation,  he 
feels  that  the  nation's  colleges  and  universi- 
ties must  teach  the  Thespians  of  tomorrow 
under  a  program  which  includes  a  great  deal 
of  actual  campus  theater  work  with  a  com- 
pany of  professional  actors. 

"Amateurs  can  learn  nothing  from  other 
amateurs,"  Coburn  maintains.  "Acting  is 
an  art  that  is  learned  only  during  the  per- 
formance of  a  play  in  concert  with  pro- 
fessionally competent  actors  capable  of 
causing  the  audience  to  react  properly.  Re- 
member, it  is  the  audience,  not  the  actor, 
that  plays  the  play.  The  spectators  live  the 
experience  vicariously  and  so  the  play 
comes  to  life  among  them.    Acting  takes 


" 


place  the  moment  the  actor's  t< 
causes  an  emotional  release  in  t 
ence.  That's  why  one  cannot  leai  to  a 
in  the  movies  where  every  perforin*,! 
actually  just  a  dress  rehearsal." 

Toward  the  goal  of  encouraging  Ukj 
and  universities  to  school  actors,  mi 
has  been  and  still  is  working.  Sevet  ji 
tutions  have  started  or  improvecBrH 
departments  by  following  the  pjpu 
outlined  by  Coburn  in  several  psM 
that  he  has  written. 

A  Partnership  Is  Endeci 

In  the  spring  of  1937,  the  famoi''! 
and  Mrs.  Coburn"  billing  was  seenxi 
last  time.  Ivah  died  just  as  they  wem 
ing  plans  for  another  Mohawk  DranFa 
val.  Her  death  came  as  a  great  slat 
Charlie  who  speaks  reverently  of 
"the  only  woman  I  ever  loved." 

Childless  and  without  definite  pta 
the  stage  the  following  fall,  Coburn  m 
to  accept  a  Hollywood  offer  "for  <ki 
ture"  after  the  summer  season  at  Sfl 
tady.  In  the  past  he  had  had  numerH 
offers,  but  had  spurned  them  all  |c 
none  included  his  wife.  It  was  abfl 
time  that  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  vAm 
ing  players  for  the  role  of  Judge  rlfy 
what  turned  out  to  be  a  long  and  su  pi 
series  of  pictures.  Charlie  made  an 
test  for  the  part  in  New  York  at  the  Iqt 
of  agent  Irving  Salkow,  who  as  a  chi  jac 
had  appeared  on  the  stage  with  the  Cjj 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Judge  la 
search,  M-G-M  also  was  looking  for  cl 
acter  actor  to  play  the  role  of  Doc  'Ji 
a  kindly  but  drunken  country  doctoio 
film  that  later  was  called  Of  Human  a 
When  M-G-M's  Clarence  Brown  si] 
Coburn  tests,  he  jumped  up,  pointetjl 
screen  and  exclaimed,  "There's  Dol 
gle!"  Of  Human  Hearts  was  made! 
fall  of  1937,  and  Coburn  was  a  great  I 
in  it.  That  film  gave  him  a  start  in  an 
new  career  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

Success  followed  success  as  the  si 
stout  actor  proceeded  to  make  his  n|M 
and  cigar  the  trade-mark  of  a  si 
movie.  Coburn  excelled  at  playing  I 
and  villains,  his  favorite  roles,  and  il 
edies  he  imparted  a  certain  elegance  I 
stick  which  drew  laughs  without  beiii 
custard  pies  and  falling  ladders. 

Through  his  fine  sense  of  drama  .J 
knack  of  making  a  cocked  eyebrow  I 
smallest  gesture  mean  more  than  ai: 
minute  speech.  Charlieboy  unwitting 
came  the  number  one  scene  th 
Hollywood.  On  the  walls  of  Coburn'  4 
at  his  home  today,  along  with  photoa 
of  practically  every  big  name  in  the  i 
business,  there  is  a  picture  from  Bob! 
inscribed:  "To  Charles  Coburn — a  i 
man,  a  scholar  and  a  fine  picture  st  1 

Never  less  than  fifth  as  a  box-ofl: 
traction  among  character  actors  in  tl 
eight  years,  Coburn  has  been  nomina  1 
three  Academy  Awards  and  has  wojl 
In  1943  he  copped  an  Oscar  for  his  pe> 
ance  in  the  supporting  role  of  Beih 
Dingle,  the  philosophical  invent(| 
moter  in  The  More  the  Merrier.  Thd 
nominations  were  for  his  work  ii ' 
Devil  and  Miss  Jones  (1941)  am' 
Green  Years  (1946). 

Charlie  never  has  signed  an  ex<| 
contract  with  any  studio.  His  big  we 
becoming  typed  in  any  one  role,  ll 
quently.  under  Irving  Salkow's  mi 
ment,  he  works  as  a  free-lance  | 
selecting  his  parts  so  carefully  that  ht| 
down  about  one  out  of  every  five  scri 
fered  him.  Coburn  gets  between  $'( 
and  $100,000  a  picture  these  days,  a 
contract  always  stipulates  that  he  rl 
nothing  less  than  second  billing  in  tb 
credits  and  advertising. 

A  sentimental  and  emotional  man, 
lie  took  his  sister,  Mary  Harris,  and  he) 
band  to  a  small  theater  while  vacat 
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in  exington,  Kentucky,  last  year  to  see 
y  Doctor  and  the  Girl,  a  film  in  which  he 
h;  a  prominent  role.  "During  the  picture 
[  >ticed  Charlieboy  had  his  handkerchief 
0i  several  times,"  Mamiekins  (Coburn's 
p, name  for  hep)  recalls.  "When  we  came 
0i  my  husband  Steve  looked  at  his  red 
e»'>  and  remarked.  'Charlie,  you  surely 
Jit  be  good  to  cry  at  yourself.'  " 

oburn's  fan  mail,  which  often  runs  as 
b  i  as  1,000  letters  per  month  immediately 
f'r  a  film  release,  comes  from  all  parts 
0'he  world.  Most  of  the  letters  are  from 
*nen.  and  include  everything  from  pro- 
pals  of  marriage  to  requests  for  photo- 
gphs.  One  lady  in  North  Carolina  thought 
ffinuch  of  him  that  she  developed  a  new 
e'a-large  sunflower  in  her  garden  and 
nned  it  "Charles  Coburn,  Pride  of  the 
flith."  The  actor  is  extremely  co-opera- 
P  in  the  matter  of  fans  and  publicity.  "If 
■vould  sell  tickets,"  Charlie  often  says, 
fli  stand  on  my  head  in  the  middle  of 
Hies  Square  at  noon." 
l\n  ardent  sports  fan,  Coburn  frequently 
ftnds  football  games,  horse  races  and 
Iry  Friday  night  he  can  be  found  in  ring- 
It  row  G  at  the  Hollywood  Legion  Sta- 
■m  for  the  fights.  He  has  a  diagram  of 
Bry  arena  and  stadium  in  the  Los  An- 
les  area  so  he  can  order  tickets  in  the 
let  section  he  prefers.  In  1947,  while  play- 
I  the  role  of  Beaver,  a  harness-horse 
■ner  and  driver  in  the  film  Green  Grass 
(Wyoming,  Coburn  became  interested  in 
It  fast-growing  sport.  So  he  bought  some 
|ses,  hired  a  trainer-driver  and  began 
Icding  racers. 

Coburn's  stable,  which  currently  includes 
|r  brood  mares,  three  stallions  and  six 
■all  colts  and  fillies,  now  costs  him  some 
M.000  annually  to  maintain. 
f\nother  Coburn  diversion  is  high-stakes 
leer  played  regularly  with  a  group  of 
iinies  who  have  labeled  themselves  the 
iv  fe  Club.  Members  of  this  informal 
•hering  include  producers  Harry  Kurnitz, 
m  Marx  and  Howard  Benedict,  director 
■  :orge  Waggner,  writers  Paul  Yawitz  and 
prrie  Ryskind.  actor  Percy  Waram  and 
mposer  Ira  Gershwin.  George  S.  Kauf- 
in,  Howard  Lindsay  and  Russel  Crouse 
.o  sit  in  when  they're  on  the  West  Coast. 
The  Hoyle  Club  has  a  ritual  for  prac- 
fally  every  play.  For  example,  when  a 
pyer  buys  a  new  stack  of  chips  everybody 
.es  and  sings  Happy  Birthday  to  him. 
iso  the  chief  of  the  club  is  the  last  person 
hold  a  royal  flush.  The  chief  must  supply 
e  players  with  food  and  drink  until  the 
;xt  royal  flush  is  dealt. 

Memory  Plays  a  Trick  on  Him 

I  Oddly  enough,  Coburn's  one  failing  is  re- 
lembering  names.  Although  he  never  has 
ay  trouble  retaining  lines  while  acting,  the 
imes  of  individuals,  even  those  of  close 
iends,  often  escape  him.    A  classic  story 

that  regard  occurred  at  a  football  game, 
'hile  sitting  with  a  friend  one  Saturday, 
harlie  spotted  his  agent  Irving  Salkow 
id  Lew  Deuser.  an  associate  in  Salkow's 
ffice,  nearby. 

"I'll  take  you  over  and  introduce  you  to 
ving  Salkow.  my  agent,"  Charlie  whis- 
sred  to  his  chum,  "as  soon  as  I  can  think 
f  the  name  of  that  fellow  who's  sitting  with 
im.  Then  Coburn  mulled  over  names, 
arting  with  the  letter  A  and  working  down 
le  alphabet.  At  half  time,  it  suddenly  came 
>  him.  "Lew  Deuser!"  Charlie  said  aloud, 
'abbing  his  companion  and  hustling  over 
i  the  two  agents. 

"This  is  Mr.  Lew  Deuser,"  Coburn  told 
is  friend.  "And  this  gentleman,"  Charlie 
ent  on,  turning  to  Irving,  whom  he  has 
iown  for  nearly  30  years,  "is  .  .  .  er  .  .  . 
1  .  .  ."    He  had  forgotten  Salkow's  name. 

During  his  first  10  years  in  Hollywood, 
oburn  thought  of  it  only  as  a  temporary 
igagement.  He  retained  the  old  apartment 
e  and  Ivah  had  at  the  National  Arts  Club 
n  Gramercy  Park.  New  York,  while  liv- 
ig  in  a  small  apartment  in  California. 

But  in  1947  he  decided  to  buy  a  home, 
id  chose  a  medium-sized,  pleasant,  white 
ucco  house  on  a  grassy  knoll  along  Hol- 
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lywood  Boulevard.  Coburn  spent  nearly 
$25,000  remodeling  it,  the  main  renovation 
being  the  drawing  room  which  he  had  re- 
built so  it  was  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
living  room  he  and  Ivah  loved  so  much  in 
their  old  Gramercy  Park  place.  For  the 
front  entrance  of  the  building,  Charlie  or- 
dered a  special  paneled  door  which  had  to 
be  painted  green — a  replica  of  the  one 
through  which  he  entered  show  business  at 
the  Savannah  Theater  more  than  a  half 
century  before. 

Souvenirs  of  Many  Successes 

The  same  furniture  the  Coburns  had  in 
New  York  and  all  props  retained  as  souve- 
nirs from  stage  plays  they  had  starred  in 
fill  the  drawing  room  of  his  Hollywood 
home  today,  virtually  making  the  place  a 
theatrical  museum.  Coburn  takes  great  de- 
light iu  pointing  out  a  copper  bucket  from 
The  Farmer's  Wife,  a  handsome  cabinet 
from  The  Plutocrat,  tables  from  The  Right 
Age  to  Marry,  chairs  from  The  Better  'Ole. 
a  tapestry  from  The  Yellow  Jacket,  and  an 
oak  settee,  his  favorite  chair  by  the  fire- 
place, from  So  This  Is  London. 

Somehow  or  other  all  these  varied  fur- 
nishings blend  harmoniously  in  the  large 
room.  On  the  walls  are  paintings  of  the 
Coburns  in  the  costumes  of  their  most 
prominent  roles,  the  most  majestic  of  which 
are  seven-foot  oils  of  Ivah  as  Rosalind  and 
Charles  as  Orlando. 

In  the  rear  of  the  building  is  Coburn's 
glass-bricked  office.  In  this  room  Coburn 
keeps  more  than  100  scrapbooks  filled  with 
notices  and  mementos  of  his  long  acting  ca- 
reer. Also  from  this  office  the  actor  has 
been  mailing  hundreds  of  releases  on  po- 
litical topics  in  recent  years.  Coburn  has 
become  more  and  more  critical  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  and  the  national  administra- 
tion under  Roosevelt  and  Truman,  and  has 
shown  his  ire  by  abandoning  the  usual  ac- 
tor's neutrality  in  politics.  His  writings  on 
the  subject  have  been  mailed  at  personal 
expense  to  700  newspapers  through  the 
country,  and  some  of  his  pronouncements 
have  been  entered  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Outside  of  a  nationwide  Theatre  Guild 
tour  in  1946  when  he  once  again  playet: 
Falstaff  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
Coburn  has  not  been  on  the  stage  since  he 
went  to  Hollywood  13  years  ago.  Nonethe- 
less, he  longs  to  get  back  on  Broadway.  In 
his  great  zeal  to  do  another  play,  he  is  al- 
ways soliciting  and  reading  manuscripts 
from  playwrights,  hoping  to  find  an  inter- 
esting role  that  will  enable  him  to  enjoy  a 
successful  run  in  New  York. 

"Yes,  the  theater  always  has  been  Char- 
lieboy's  first  love  from  the  time  when  we 
were  children  charging  pins  to  see  per- 
formances in  our  back  yard  in  Savannah." 
says  Mrs.  Marcia  McFadden,  Coburn's 
other  sister. 

The  two  sisters,  Mrs.  McFadden  who 
lives  in  Jacksonville.  Florida,  and  Mrs.  Har- 
ris of  Savannah,  and  Charlie  are  the  only 
living  children  of  the  Coburn  family  of 
eight.  The  sisters  adore  their  brother,  and 
never  grow  weary  of  praising  him.  "Don't 
let  Mamie  get  started  on  Charlie,"  Steve 
Harris  is  wont  to  say,  "for  once  wound  up 
she  never  runs  down." 

But  this  sisterly  devotion  is  very  nearly 
matched  by  the  fondness  and  admiration 
everyone  in  Hollywood  has  for  the  grand 
Charlie.  In  a  town  where  a  knife  in  the 
back  is  worth  two  in  the  sheath,  you  never 
hear  a  bad  word  against  Coburn.  Proof  of 
this  was  a  recent  studio  party  which  Uni- 
versal-International threw  on  the  Louisa  set 
to  celebrate  the  veteran  actor's  60  years  in 
show  business.  Everybody  who  wasn't  no- 
body attended  to  pay  tribute  to  the  seventy 
three-year-old  star,  even  some  feuding  film 
celebrities  who  ordinarily  wouldn't  be 
caught  dead  in  a  cemetery  together. 

This  unusual  display  of  friendship  does 
not  perplex  Charlie's  sister  Marcia,  how- 
ever. Says  she:  "Charlieboy  is  a  modest 
person,  extremely  charitable  at  heart,  and  I, 
for  one,  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  every- 
one loves  him."  the  end 
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Straight  Life 
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around  Nonno's  legs;  watching  Nonno  as  he 
sat  down  and  crossed  his  woolen-stockinged 
feet  on  the  chromium  apron  of  the  stove; 
watching  Mama  as  she  came  hack  and  knelt 
before  Nonno,  unwinding  the  long  flannel 
roll  that  was  sewn  together  every  eight  or 
ten  inches.  "You  sec!"  Papa  yelled,  diving 
his  hands  at  Nonno.  "That's  what  I'm 
talk!" 

Mr.  Keppelring  tried  to  look  sympathetic 
by  blowing  specks  off  his  derby.  "Of 
course,  it's  none  of  my  business,"  he  said, 
"but  which  company  is  he  insured  with?" 

"Company?-'  Papa  asked,  looking  at  Mr. 
Keppelring  as  though  he  were  smelling  him. 
"No  company." 

"You  mean  yo^ir  father-in-law  is  not  in- 
sured?" 

"Sure  is  what  I  mean,"  Papa  said.  "Why 
I  gotta  insure  him?  He's  nothing  for  me. 
He's  only  my  father-law." 

Mr.  Keppelring  gave  a  little  laugh,  think- 
ing that  Papa  was  joking.  "Well.  I  should 
think,"  he  said,  smiling  down  and  rolling  his 
arm  over  the  fuzzy  crown  of  his  derby, 
"that  even  fathers-in-law  should  receive 
some  consideration." 

"He's  receive  too  much  considerash 
now."  Papa  said,  glowering  at  Mama,  who 
was  beginning  to  wind- the  flannel  strip 
around  Nonno's  knees.  "Ten  years  he's 
live  here  and  he's  no  bring  one  penny  in  the 
house!    Ten  years!" 

MR.  KEPPELRING  stood  listening  to 
him  with  his  head  bowed,  looking  like 
a  pallbearer.  "Mr.  Esposito,"  he  finally  be- 
gan, selling  insurance  to  his  derby.  "It's 
obvious  to  me  that  you  are  a  wise  man,  a 
man  who  believes  in  insurance." 

"Natural,"  Papa  said. 

"In  that  case,"  Mr.  Keppelring  went  on, 
turning  his  hat  over  and  talking  into  it,  "I 
don't  think  you  are  being  smart  about  your 
father-in-law.'' 

"No    worry,"   said    Papa   grimly.      "I'm 
smait.     I'm  know  what  I'm  do." 
\  The    derby    got   a    tolerant    smile    from 
Mr.    Keppelring.      "I'm   afraid   1    have   to 
disagree  with  you — " 

Without  waiting  for  another  word.  Papa 
stalled  on  Mr.  Keppelring.  "He's  eat  here, 
he's  sleep  here,  and  now  I  gotta  buy  insur- 
ance for  him!  You  crazy!  If  he's  want 
insurance,  let  him  go  out  and  work  like 
everybody  else!" 

"And  if  he  doesn't?" 

"Then  is  his  hard  luck!" 

Mr.  Keppelring  smiled.  "No,  Mr.  Es- 
posito. It  will  be  your  hard  luck,  as  you 
put  it." 

"My  hard  luck!" 

Putting  his  hat  and  book  back  on  the 
table.  Mr.  Keppelring  said,  "I  don't  mean  to 
alarm  you — but  what  would  happen  if  your 
father-in-law  should  die  tomorrow?" 

Mama  "-lopped  wrapping  the  flannel  to 
thumb  a  quick  cross  over  his  lips,  knock 
three  times  on  the  wooden  rung  of  Nonno's 
chair,  and  to  mumble  "God   forbid!" 

"He's  die.  that's  all."  Papa  said. 

"Patsy!"  Mama  screamed,  scrambling  up 
and  stamping  her  loot  on  the  Moor.  "No 
talk  like  that  when  Nonno  is  sick!" 

"Sick!"  Papa  screamed  back,  bending  his 
face  into  hers.   "He'sa  big  fake!" 

Nonno  sneezed. 

"Fake!"  Papa  insisted,  looking  down  at 
Nonno,  who  just  sat  there  with  his  eyes 
closed  and  the  empty  clay  pipe  hanging  out 
of  his  mouth,  reclining  in  the  chair  as  if  he 
were  on  the  deck  of  an  ocean  liner. 

With  great  patience  Mr.  Keppelring  be- 
gan again.  "You  still  haven't  answered  my 
question,  Mr.  Esposito.  What  will  happen 
if  your  father-in-law — well,  you  know  what 
1  mean." 

'Happen?"  Papa  said.  "What's  gotta  hap- 
pen?" 

"1  don't  understand  how  you  can  fail  to 


sce- 


"I  understand,"  Papa  said. 

Then,  it  you  know  Papa  and  his  colossal 


pride,  Mr.  Keppelring  said  something  he 
never  should  have.  "Do  you  mean."  he 
said,  lowering  his  voice  in  horror,  "that 
you  will  pass  the  hat  around  to  cover  the 
burial  expenses,  the  way  they  do  in  the  old 
country?" 

"Mr.  Kepp',"  Papa  said,  barreling  up  his 
chest  and  looping  his  arms  at  his  sides,  like 
a  strong  man' posing,  the  muscles  all  over 
his  neck  and  arms  writhing  like  a  nest  of 
awakened  snakes,  "1'ma  no  beggar,  under- 
stand? You  see  these  hands?"  he  asked, 
sticking  his  clawing  fingers  under  Mr.  Kep- 
pclring's  nose,  and  then  clenching  them 
hard.  "While  I  got  these  hands  I  never  beg." 

Mr.  Keppelring's  fingers  were  a  sewing 
machine,  running  apologetically  around  the 
satin  rim  of  his  derby.  "I  meant  no  offense, 
Mr.  Esposito.  As  an  agent  I  was  only  try- 
ing to  look  out  for  your  welfare." 

"I'm  look  out  for  myself,"  said  Papa. 


Seated  behind  the  table  again  Mr.  Kep- 
pelring took  an  application  blank  from  in- 
side his  coat  pocket,  smoothed  it  out  and. 
unscrewing  the  cap  off  his  fountain  pen. 
said,  "The  first  thing  we  should  decide  is 
how  much  insurance  to  carry.  Naturally, 
the  older  a  person  is,  the  more  the  premium 
is." 

"How  much?"  Papa  asked. 

"I  can't  tell  you  that  until  I  know  when 
your  father-in-law  was  born."  Mr.  Keppel- 
ring explained. 

"All  Saints'  Day."  Mama  volunteered, 
and  when  Mr.  Keppelring  looked  at  her 
dumbly,  she  added,  "November  one." 

"What  year?"  he  asked,  writing  at  the 
top  of  the  application  blank.  Mama  didn't 
know  and  she  shook  Nonno  gently. 

"Nonno,"  she  said,  when  he  opened  his 
eyes,  "when  you  was  born?" 

"When?"  Nonno  asked,  glancing  around 
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"Well,  so  much  for  Ali  Alligator.     See  if 
you  ran  do  any  better  with  Freddy  Fish' 


JAMES 
WHITING 


"But.  Mr.  Esposito.  you  know  all  about 
insurance — and  yet,  in  the  case  of  your  fa- 
ther-in-law. you  keep  trying  to  buck  facts 
and  figures,"  Mr.  Keppelring  said,  instinc- 
tively hitting  on  Papa's  weakness — Facts 
and  Figures. 

The  snakes  went  away  and  Papa  relaxed, 
looking  seriously  at  Mr.  Keppelring. 

"I  assure  you."  he  went  on,  buttoning  up 
his  coat,  "that  whether  or  not  I  get  this  pol- 
icy means  verj  little  to  me.  Without  mean- 
ing to  joke  about  it,  it's  your  funeral." 

Papa  looked. 

Nonno  sneezed. 

"Salute,"  said  Mr.  Keppelring,  and  when 
Nonno  didn't  move  his  head,  he  picked  his 
hat  and  book  oil  the  table  and  started  out. 
"Well,  it's  your  problem.  Mr.  Esposito." 

AS  SOON  as  Mr.  Keppelring  closed  the 
L  door  behind  him  and  his  shoes  began 
creaking  down  the  stairs.  Papa  began  to 
think.  He  thought  and  he  thought,  torn  irre- 
sistibly between  the  logic  of  insurance  and 
the  laziness  of  Nonno.  Fads  and  Figures. 
He  was  trapped  and  he  knew  it.  He  looked 
at  Nonno  and  cursed  under  his  breath.  He 
looked  at  Mama  and  cursed  some  more. 
Then  he  looked  back  at  Nonno,  who  was 
practically  stretched  out  flat  in  his  chair 
with  his  hands  crossed  over  his  chest  as 
though  he  were  already  in  a  coffin.  Sud- 
denly Nonno  sneezed,  and  Papa,  as  if  he- 
had  heard  a  death  rattle,  flung  open  the 
kitchen  door  and  ran  to  the  landing  outside 
and  shouted  down.  "Mr.  Kepp'!  Mr.  Kepp'!" 

From  the  vestibule  two  floors  below.  Mr. 
Keppelring  called  up.  "Yes,  Mr.  Esposito?" 

"Come  up,"  Papa  said. 


the  room  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  Mr.  Kep- 
pelring.   "Why?" 

Papa's  lingers  were  all  under  Nonno's 
nose  in  a  second,  and  he  was  screaming 
again.    "No  why,  when!" 

"Why?"  Nonno  asked,  keeping  his  eyes 
on  Mr.  Keppelring. 

"Oh,  Dio!"  Papa  pivoted  and  whirled 
away  from  Nonno  like  a  dancer  with  a 
wooden  leg.  Then  he  came  back  to  Nonno 
and  opened  his  mouth  to  say  something 
else,  but  instead  he  stuck  the  side  of  his 
hand  into  it.  and  bit  down.  That's  when 
Mama  came  between  them. 

"Nonno."  Mama  said,  "the  'surance  man 
want  to  know  when  you  born." 

Hut  Nonno  just  kept  watching  Mr.  Kep- 
pehing  and  not  saying  anything,  sucking 
his  empty  pipe  suspiciously. 

"How  old!  Manuggio  it  dlavolo!"  It  was 
Papa  screaming  and  swearing  again,  stand- 
ing over  him  and  breathing  fire  out  of  his 
nose,  weighing  his  hands  up  and  down  at 
Nonno,  as  if  he  were  ready  to  choke  him. 

"Sixty-five,"  Nonno  said,  and  went  back 
to  sleep. 

Doing  some  quick  arithmetic  with  small 
birdlike  numbers  on  the  side  of  the  applica- 
tion blank,  Mr.  Keppelring  figured  out  the 
exact  year  Nonno  was  born  and  wrote  it 
down  in  the  box  he  was  supposed  to.  Then 
he  took  out  a  chart  that  was  folded  six  or 
eight  times  like  a  timetable,  and  after  run- 
ning his  linger  halfway  down  a  column  of 
line-print  numbers,  he  looked  up  and  an- 
nounced. "At  sixty-five,  for  a  five-hundred- 
dollar  straight  life  policy,  your  premium 
comes  to  a  dollar  a  week." 

"A  dollar  a  week!"  Papa  yelled.    "Is  too 


much!   I'm  get  two  fivc-hundrcd-doll| 
icy  and  I'm  pay  only  fifty  cents!" 

"But,  Mr.  Esposito."  Mr.  Kcppcln] 
plained,  "you   took  out   those  polici 
years  ago  when  you  were  thirty-live, 
father-in-law  is  sixty-live,  and  accord 
the  Bible,  you  know  a  man  is  only  a| 
his  threescore  and  ten.    But  the  Goc 
aside,  the  average  life  expectancy, 
ing  to  the  Tables  of  Mortality,  is  59.6d 
of  age.    Your  father-in-law  is  alread| 
the  limit." 

PAPA  was  staring  at  the  figures  Mil 
pelring  quoted.    "You  mean  mo>| 
pie  die  when  they  get  to  fifty-nine? 
he'sa  cheat." 

Mama  was  studying  Mr.  Keppelril 

"It's  only  averages,  you  understand! 
father-in-law  is  already  over  sixty-fil 
according  to  our  tables,  he  could  \\\ 
other  eleven  years  or  so.  The  entire 
ture  of  insurance  is  predicated  on — 

But  Mr.  Keppelring  got  no  faith 
cause  at  that  point  Mama  stuck   hefl 
cents  in  and  blurted  out,  "Is  not  trui 

Mr.  Keppelring  smiled.    "Mrs.  Es[ 
please  don't  misunderstand.    I  was 
ing — statistically." 

"Is  not  true,"  Mama  repeated,  an 
turned  her  back  to  him  and  shut  her  e 
all  further  argument. 

"Is  true!"  Papa  said,  snatching  the 
out  of  Mr.  Keppelring's  hands  and  fla 
it  under  Mama's  closed  eyes.  "You 
more  than  these?" 

"Yes!" 

"Pah!" 

"Mrs.  Esposito — " 

"No  bother  her.  Mr.  Kepp',"  Papa 
returning  the  chart  to  him.    "She's 
nothing." 

But  Mr.  Keppelring  persisted.  "Mr 
posito,  I  don't  think  I've  made  myself 
clear.  You  see,  it's  not  true  for  one 
vidual,  it's  true  for  all  individuals.  Di 
see  what  I  mean?"  He  looked  up  at  I\ 
and  frowned  hopelessly.  Maybe  no 
was  wishing  he  had  left  Nonno  to  die  r 
fully  and  have  the  family  bury  him 
dark  night  in  the  back  yard. 

"My  grandfather  is  live  to  ninet; 
years,"  Mama  said. 

"That's  exactly  what  I  mean."  Mr.  C| 
pelring  said,  his  voice  getting  highcii 
louder.    But  if  he  knew  Mama,  he  \  jl 
have  dropped  the  whole  thing  right  tl 
because  on  the  subject  of  death,  a  fa\i 
of  hers,  she  had  made  her  own   perl 
surveys  and  observations,  and  didn't  j.  t 
any   such    nonsense   as  censuses,   stat1, 
Tables  of  Mortality,  or  anything  else. 
lofty  contempt  she  went  over  and  too 
chart  out  of  Mr.  Keppelring's  hands, 
kling  up  her  nose  at  it,  as  if  it  were  | 
new  kind  of  fortunetelling  system. 

"Where  it  says  everybody's  die  when 
fifty-nine?" 

"It  doesn't  say  so  in  so  many  wort 
Mr.  Keppelring  started  to  explain, 
that's  as  far  as  he  got.  Mama  droppei 
chart  on  the  table,  humphed.  and  w; 
back  to  Nonno,  standing  behind  his  ■ 
and  tapping  her  foot,  confident  that 
had  outsmarted  the  insurance  company 
its   whole  staff  of  actuaries. 

"My  grandfather  is  live  to  nincty-t 

Mr.  Keppelring  decided  to  let  it  j; 
that,  and  went  back  to  his  application  b 

Ignoring  a  lot  of  questions  which  c 
not  possibly  apply  to  Nonno.  such  as  " 
the  names  and  addresses  of  your  pre* 
employers  during  the  past  live  years,; 
Keppelring's  pen  paused  in  the  box  mafl 
111  M  I  ICIARY. 

"Beneficiary?"  he  asked,  looking  ai 
at  Nonno.  who  didn't  know  what  he  ir.l 
and  appealed  to  Mama  with  two  cluste 
lingers,  meaning.  "What  is  this  crazy 
talking  about  now?" 

Papa  spoke  up.  "I'm  the  benefish.  I'm 
the  policy,  so  I'm  the  benefish." 

Mr.  Keppelring  gave  that  smile  to  I 
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was  curious . . . 


I  tasted  it. . . 


No  wonder  Schlitz. . . 

I  The  Beer  that  made  Milwaukee  Famous . . . 

is  the  largest- selling  beer  in  America  ! 
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and  said,  "I'm  afraid  your  father-in-law  will 
have  to  answer  that  question  himself." 

After  Mama  slowly  explained  to  Nonno, 
more  with  her  hands  than  by  talking,  what 
a  beneficiary  was  and  that  the  five  hundred 
dollars  would  go  to  the  person  he  named, 
Nonno  said,  "I  be  the  benefish." 

"Crctino!"  Papa  bit  his  knuckle  and 
catapulted  it  at  Nonno's  head.  "How  you 
the  benefish?  You  dead!" 

"I'm  dead?"  Now  Papa  was  just  as  crazy 
as  the  insurance  man  and  Nonno's  eyes 
sought  Mama's  for  confirmation.  Nonno 
had  enough.  He  wanted  no  part  of  all  this 
American  foolishness.  He  hunched  his 
shoulders  and  sank  back  in  his  chair  as 
though  it  were  the  uncomplicated  trunk  of  a 
fig  tree  in  Italy.  But  Mr.  Keppelring  shook 
the  fig  tree. 

"You'll  have  to  answer  it,"  he  said. 

MAMA  explained  it  all  over  again  and 
this  time  Nonno  understood.  "Mia  fig- 
lia,  the  benefish,"  he  said,  meaning  Mama. 

"No!"  Papa  pounded  his  palms  on  the 
table.   "I'm  pay,  I'm  the  benefish!" 

Mama  said,  "What'sa  differenza  who's 
the  benefish?" 

Papa  said,  "Is  big  differenza!   You  pay?" 

Mr.  Keppelring  held  up  his  hands.  "Mr. 
Esposito,  it  really  isn't  that  important — " 

"Then  I'm  the  benefish!" 

Mr.  Keppelring  looked  at  Nonno  be- 
seechingly.  "Is  it  all  right  with  you?" 

Nonno  shrugged. 

The  rest  of  it  went  easy  enough.  And 
when  Mr.  Keppelring  brought  over  the  ap- 
plication for  Nonno  to  sign,  Nonno  gripped 
the  fountain  pen  like  it  was  a  bread  knife, 
and  next  to  where  Mr.  Keppelring  pointed 
with  his  finger,  he  cut  a  long  straggly  X.  It 
was  done.  Papa  sighed.  Now  Nonno  could 
die  whenever  he  wanted. 

"Well,  that's  that."  said  Mr.  Keppelring, 
folding  up  the  application  and  putting  it 
away  inside  his  pocket.  "I'll  try  to  have  the 
doctor  out  here  Wednesday  or  Thursday 
night." 

Papa  stiffened.  "The  doctor — what  for?" 

"For  the  examination,"  Mr.  Keppelring 
said,  buttoning  up  his  coat.  "I  thought  you 
knew,  Mr.  Esposito.  Before  this  policy  be- 
comes effective,  your  father-in-law  will  have 
to  be  examined  by  one  of  our  doctors." 

"But  why?   Nobody  'zamine  me!" 

"That  was  you,  Mr.  Esposito.  But  your 
father-in-law  is  something  else  again.  If 
the  doctor  thinks  he's  too  big  a  risk — " 

"But  suspose  Nonno's  no  pass?" 

Mr.  Keppelring  shrugged  and  tapped  the 
derby  on  his  head,  meaning,  "Then  it's  your 
funeral,  not  mine."  .  .  . 

All  during  supper  that  night  Papa 
watched  Nonno  as  he  sat  deep  in  his  chair, 
sneezing  and  shivering,  and  being  spoon-fed 
a  chicken  broth  that  Mama  made  especially 
for  him. 

"Why  he's  don't  go  to  bed?"  Papa  asked 
Mama,  irritated. 

"Because  is  cold  the  bedroom,"  Mama 
said.  "Is  better  he  sleeps  here.  I  get  the 
rocker  chair  in  the  front  room." 

Right  after  supper  Papa  went  to  the  cafe 
up  the  street;  and  when  he  got  back  every- 
body was  in  bed  and  the  kitchen  was  dark, 
lighted  only  by  the  glow  of  the  isinglass 
windows  on  the  stove.  Moving  quietly 
across  the  room  on  tiptoe,  he  adjusted  the 
slipping  blanket  around  Nonno's  shoulders, 
slid  two  shovelfuls  of  coal  noiselessly  over 
the  banked  fire,  heated  some  water  in  a  ket- 
tle, and  then,  before  he  went  to  bed,  filled  up 
the  hot-water  bottle  which,  like  his  anger, 
had  long  since  cooled.  The  important  thing 
now  was  for  Nonno  to  pass  the  medical  ex- 
amination. 

The  doctor  didn't  come  the  next  night, 
or  the  next  night,  but  on  Thursday  night  as 
my  two  sisters  were  clearing  the  dishes  off 
the  table  and  Mama  was  pouring  out  a  glass 
of  wine  for  Nonno,  the  downstairs  door 
creaked  open.  There  was  a  big  quiet.  All 
of  us  listened  to  the  scientific  footsteps 
coming  slowly  and  precisely  up  the  stairs. 
Papa  put  down  his  glass  of  wine,  opened 
the  door  and  waited  for  the  doctor,  looking 
from  Nonno  to  the  stairs  and  wringing  the 
nervousness  out  of  his  hands.    At  last  the 


doctor's  hat  lifted  above  the  landjflj 
Papa  rushed  out  to  help  him  up  thiBJ 
the  way,  greeting  him  with  fake  entl^* 
"Ah,  doctor!  Come  in!  Come  in!"  | 

They  came  inside.  Papa  was  mm 
with  obvious  bribery  and  his  arm  <£| 
linked  through  the  doctor's.  "Sit  dBj 
down!"  Papa  said,  pulling  his  cllf 
from  the  head  of  the  table.  The  dew 
down  and  began  to  take  his  gloves  o:| 
by  finger. 

Papa  winked,  "Maybe  the  doctoflj 
like  a  plate  of  spaghetti?" 

"No,  thanks,"  the  doctor  said,  smiigi 
opening  up  his  overcoat.  "I've  got  b 
night  tonight." 

Papa  winked  again.  "Not  too  bu  fp 
glass  of  wine?"  He  nudged  the  docry 
his  elbow,  as  if  wine  was  something! 

"Thank  you,  I  don't  drink,"  the! 
said,  getting  up.  "And  now  the — apijh 

"This  is  him,  my  father-law,"  Pa  i, 
motioning  with  his  hand  toward  a 
who  was  sipping  wine  and  lookinl 
ciously  over  the  glass  at  the  doctor.! 
got  a  little  cold,"  Papa  said.  "NothiB 
ous,  you  understand." 

"H'mmm,"  the  doctor  said  with  ( 
down.  Then  looking  critically  at  NoB 
a  moment  and  nodding  his  head  to  I 
the  doctor  snapped  his  black  bag  0]B 
hooked  the  stethoscope  in  his  eal 
turned  to  the  family,  talking  mcl 
Mama  and  Papa.  "If  you  don't  miniji 
you  leave  us  alone  for  a  minute?"  I 

"Sure,  sure,"  Papa  said  laugh  ji 
though  the  doctor  had  said  soil 
funny.  He  pushed  all  of  us  ahead  I 
into  the  dining  room,  and  just  as  htlh 
the  door,  Nonno  sneezed. 

"He's  no  pass,"  Papa  said  solemr. 

It  seemed  like  an  hour  that  we  v/m 
the  dining  room,  watching  Papa  pain 
and  forth  from  the  china  closet  to  til 
board,  counting  out  loud  to  himsi 
multiplying  a  dollar  a  week  by  on  I 
two  years,  three  years,  five  years  M 
years,  and  nine  years — and  always  I 
out  ahead  of  the  insurance  compail 
the  wallpaper  he  figured  out  exact « 
his  fingernail  how  long  it  would  takcl 
he  paid  in  his  five  hundred  dollars.  //I 
lived  to  be  seventy-five,  then  Papa  ;l 
insurance  company  would  break  el 
not —  But  just  then  Nonno  sneezl 
lently  three  times  in  a  row;  and  P;l 
membering  the  Bible  and  the  Tal 
Mortality,  cursed  himself  for  not  I 
out  the  insurance  sooner. 

FINALLY  the  dining-room  door  I 
and  the  doctor  called  in,  "All  rig| 
can  come  in  now." 

Papa  ran  into  the  kitchen  ahead  f 
rest  of  us.  Nonno  was  standing  1 
rocking  chair  in  his  pants  and  und! 
his  skinny  and  goose-pimply  arms  11 
shapelessly  to  his  sides  like  a  coil 
French  loaves. 

"Well?"  Papa  asked  the  doctor.    | 

The  doctor  looked  up  from  closl 
bag,  and  shook  his  head.  Papa's  fil 
to  the  floor. 

"I   don't   know,"  the   doctor  sai 
shaking  his  head.  "I've  never  seen  at 
like  it.   Lungs  clear  as  crystal,  and 
man's  got  a  heart  like  a  football 
Maybe  I  ought  to  drink  some  of  th: 
myself."  The  doctor  kept  shaking  hi 

"He  pass?"  Papa  said. 

"Pass?  Any  insurance  company 
take  him.  The  old  man  will  live  t 
hundred!" 

"A  hundred!" 

"Good  'night,"  the  doctor  said. 

Papa  was  stunned.  Without  sayin 
night  back  to  the  doctor  or  anythi 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen 
dazed  and  faraway  look  in  his  eyes,  fi 
in  time.  And  then  slowly,  as  he  w 
Mama  pour  another  glass  of  wii 
Nonno,  a  trapped  look  came  over  h 
and  you  could  see  all  his  little  idols  o 
and  Figures  crumbling  all  around 
59.66,  70,  100 — the  Tables  of  Mortal 
Bible,  and  the  doctor. 

Papa  knew  they  were  all  wrong: 
was  going  to  live  forever.  ti 
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ne  between  the  restaurant  and  his 
Mate  interests.  He  finally  decided  to 
I  n  around  1948. 

Khifi  point,  with  a  crashing  fanfare  of 
legisters  and  adding  machines,  enter 

;w  owners,  the  Six  Palazzolos.  The 
I  olos  are  not  aerialists,  although  their 
lb  re  high-flown;  they  are  not  jugglers, 
bgh  they  are  adept  at  keeping  several 
i ac  projects  in  the  air  at  one  time; 
j  hey  are  not  acrobats,  although  the 
r  ned  energy  they  spend  in  15  minutes 
I  keep  a  troupe  of  tumblers  doing 
somersaults  for  hours.  They  are  busi- 
|en  who  love  to  eat. 
» onio  Palazzolo,  a  dignified,  white- 
H  gentleman  of  sixty-five,  who  has 
bthan  a  score  of  grandchildren,  came 
I  Italy  around  1892,  made  his  way  to 


om  time  to  time  in  future  issues 
illier's  will  offer  more  articles  de- 
Hbing  some  of  the  nation's  most  in- 
vesting and  satisfying  eating  places 


|iuis,  and  started  out  as  a  banana  ped- 
Ultimately  he  joined  his  uncle  in  the 
roni  manufacturing  business  in  De- 
and  around  1919,  when  he  was  ready 

up  for  himself,  he  chose  Cincinnati 
se  a  stranger  there  had  befriended 
ind  given  him  food  on  his  first  trip 

He  began  as  a  wholesale  grocer  and 
■ter  of  Italian  food  products  and  later 
i  making  macaroni.  Around  1926  he 
:d  a  plant  which  now  turns  out  over 
,000  pounds  of  pasta  products  each 

tonio's  two  main  interests  were  al- 
his  family  and  his  work,  and  nothing 
d  him  more  than  the  decision  of  one 
fter  another  to  join  him  in  business, 
forty,  the  eldest,  went  with  his  father 
5;  he  was  followed  by  Bill,  thirty-six, 

Inic,  thirty-one,  Paul,  twenty-four,  and 

jy  Joe,  twenty. 

fe   Palazzolos    work    together    like    a 

0  of  seasoned  circus  performers.    Al- 

1  everything  they  touch  turns  the  color 
:aghetti  cooked  in  chicken  broth.  Not 
{ are  they  among  the  foremost  pasta 
licers  in  the  country;  they  also  import 
gn  foods,  mainly  Italian,  and  operate  a 

distributing  business.  A  few  years 
.hey  began  buying  Cincinnati  theaters. 


and  they're  now  on  their  way  to  developing 
a  chain.  Last  year,  in  order  to  help  out  a 
song-writing  cousin,  they  took  a  flier  into 
the  phonograph  record  field.  It  wasn't  too 
successful,  but  the  boys  weren't  discour- 
aged; they  still  case  new  business  oppor- 
tunities whenever  they  come  along. 

Pete,  barrel-chested,  bustling  and  always 
good-humored  (all  Palazzolos  are  good-hu- 
mored, for  that  matter),  is  generally  re- 
garded by  the  brother  act  as  the  brains  of 
the  family,  although  Papa  Antonio,  who 
still  puts  in  as  hard  a  day's  work  as  young 
Joe,  is  generally  consulted  on  major  deci- 
sions. Pete  has  always  been  interested  in 
food,  and  is  an  amateur  cook  of  some 
stature. 

As  soon  as  they  got  the  title  to  the  restau- 
rant, the  Flying  Palazzolos  took  off  like  jet 
planes.  Bill,  having  been  named  president 
of  the  unit  controlling  the  place,  dashed  to 
Cornell  University  to  take  a  summer  course 
in  eating-place  management.  Dominic  set 
to  work  studying  food  costs  and  the  buying 
of  supplies.  Pete  packed  a  bag  and  took 
Gabriele  DiMaiolo,  chef  at  Caproni's  for 
24  years,  on  a  two-week  eating  bender  in 
New  York,  where  they  ate  breakfast,  lunch, 
dinner  and  midnight  snacks  in  every  Italian 
cafe  they  could  find.  Later,  Joe,  who  was 
restlessly  running  an  elevator  in  Detroit, 
was  called  back  to  act  as  maitre  d'hotel. 
Joe  calls  himself  the  youngest  restaurateur 
in  the  United  States,  and  his  claim  to  the 
title  may  be  valid. 

When  the  brothers  got  together  again, 
they  shut  down  their  restaurant  for  six 
weeks  and  turned  loose  a  crew  of  decora- 
tors. "We  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  old- 
fashioned  kind  of  Italian  restaurant,"  Pete 
explains.  They  commissioned  Dan  Acito,  a 
local  artist,  to  paint  a  long,  colorful  mural 
in  the  main  room,  depicting  a  new  Italy 
rising  from  the  ashes  of  Fascism  and  look- 
ing to  America  for  guidance.  The  mural  is 
called  Resurrection,  and  anybody  who  asks 
about  it  gets  a  pamphlet  explaining  it. 
Downstairs  is  a  more  intimate  room,  the 
walls  of  which  are  covered  with  blown-up 
photographs  of  Italian  scenes.  The  modern 
decor  sets  the  tone  of  the  place. 

Once  the  room  was  redecorated  to  their 
satisfaction,  one  thing  remained  for  the 
brothers  to  achieve.  They  wanted  to  re- 
create the  spirit  that  had  permeated  the 
place  when  old  Caproni  was  alive.  Today 
the  customer — even  the  everyday  luncher 
who  orders  the   70-cent  special — is  over- 
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If  your  car  isn't  living  up  to  its  promises  in  the  matter  of 
operating  economy,  take  it  to  the  United  Motors  man  in 
your  neighborhood.  He  can  tell  if  the  carburetor  is  causing 
the  trouble,  or  if  it's  the  spark  plugs,  the  ignition  points, 
timing,  fuel  pump,  or  any  one  of  a  number  of  reasons.  And 
whatever  it  is,  he'll  fix  it— right.  For  your  United  Motors 
man  employs  experienced  mechanics  and  uses  original- 
equipment  parts.  He's  a  good  man  .  .  .  good  for  your  car 
and  good  for  your  neighborhood. 


UNITED  MOTORS   SERVICE 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
General  Motors  Building,  Detroit  2,  Michigan 
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GENE   BADGER 


Spaghetti  a  la  Caproni,  a  favorite  with  regular  cus- 
tomers. The  owners  belong  to  the  tomato-sauce  school 
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DELCO  Batteries 
AC  Gauges,  Speedometers 
and   Rebuilt  Fuel  Pumps 
SAGINAW  Jacks 
MORAINE  Engine  Bearings 
DELCO  Radio  Parts 
HYATT  Roller  Bearings 


INLITE  Brake  Lining 
HARRISON  Heaters 
GUIDE  Lamps 
NEW  DEPARTURE 

Ball  Bearings 
DELCO  Shack  Absorbers 
MORAINE  Gasoline  Filters 


HARRISON  Thermostats 
DELCO-REMY  Starting, 
Lighting  and  Ignition 
KLAXON  Horns 
HARRISON  Radiators 
ROCHESTER  Carburetors 
DELCO  Hydraulic  Brakes 
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I  WEAR 
FALSE  TEETH 

yet  my  mouth  feels 
fresh,  clean  and  cool  ^ 
No"DENTURE  BREATH 


for  me 


*"A  Polident  bath  always 
leaves  my  dental  plates  clean 
and  fresh  tasting.  I  never 
worry  about  Denture  Breath. 
It's  wonderful!" 

Mr.  J.  G.  IV,  Kohoka,  Mo. 


When  plates  taste  bad— feel  hot  and 
heavy  in  your  mouth,  watch  out  for 
Denture  Breath.  False  teeth  need  the 
special  care  of  a  special  denture 
cleanser— Polident.  For  a  smile  that 
sparkles  ...  for  a  mouth  that- feels 
cool,  clean  and  fresh  ...  for  freedom 
from  worry  about  Denture  Breath 
.  .  .  soak  your  plates  in  Polident 
every  day.  Costs  only  about  a 
cent  a  day  to  use. 

NO  BRUSHING 

Soak  plate  or  bridge 
daily — fifteen  minutes 
or  more — in  a  fresh, 
cleansing  solution  of 
Polident  and  water. 

POLIDCflT 

RECOMMENDED   BY   MORE   DENTISTS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  DENTURE  CLEANSER 


LOOSE    FALSE    TEETH? 


I  iLlL   ... 

-7  9  hard  to 

I.ar^Jfeatwith 

loose 
plates! 


ll  difference! 


\f^.rSf      I  eat 
,  y  .J    everything 


now! 


Amazing  New  Cream  Holds  Tighter,  Longer 
than  anything  you've  ever  tried  or  double 
your  money  back     POLI'GRIP 

Mode  and  ouoronleed  by  POLIDENT 


whelmed,  almost  embarrassed,  by  Palaz- 
zolo-Caproni  solicitude.  Bill  and  Joe  go 
from  table  to  table  like  worried  young  fa- 
thers, hoping  everything  is  all  right,  asking 
if  there's  anything  more  they  can  do.  The 
waiters  hover  as  few  waiters  on  earth  ever 
hovered  before,  and  spring  to  attention  at 
the  flicker  of  an  eyelash. 

As  is  only  natural,  the  new  Caproni's 
menu  is  heavy  with  pasta.  The  Palazzolos 
make  close  to  70  varieties  of  pasta  products, 
falling  in  three  main  classifications:  mac- 
aroni, in  both  straight  and  elbow  shapes, 
spaghetti  in  varying  thicknesses  and  lengths, 
and  egg  noodles.  In  addition,  they  manu- 
facture hybrid  sizes  and  shapes,  such  as 
corrugated  elbows,  coiled  and  bunched 
rods,  alphabet  characters,  shells,  seeds, 
bows  and  stars.  (Macaroni  and  spaghetti 
and  the  hybrid  varieties  are  made  from 
semolina  and  water — semolina  is  the  puri- 
fied middlings  from  durum  wheat,  the  hard- 
est known — mixed  to  a  dough,  forced 
through  a  die,  and  dried  slowly  in  a  drying 
room.  Egg  noodles  are  made  from  durum 
flour  and  water,  but  with  the  addition  of 
5.5  per  cent  egg  solids.) 

Spaghetti  sizes  range  from  Zitoni,  a  little 
more  than  three  eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 
There  are  12  or  13  different  sizes  of  elbow 
macaroni:  the  odd  sizes  and  shapes  range 
upward  from  the  grain-of-sand  Acini  Pepe 
to  the  large  bow-shaped  Farfalloni. 

A  Dissertation  on  Macaroni 

Pete,  Bill  and  Joe  took  me  through  their 
plant  one  afternoon,  and  I  asked  them  why 
they  felt  compelled  to  make  so  many  differ- 
ent shapes  and  sizes  of  the  same  product. 
Pete  gave  me  a  look  that  showed  his  toler- 
ance. "Macaroni  products  can  be  used 
more  different  ways  than  any  other  food 
I  know,"  he  said.  "They're  good  for  ap- 
petizers, soups,  casseroles,  as  side  dishes, 
with  meat  and  fish  and  dairy  products — 
there's  almost  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
ways  they  can  be  used.  They  can  -even  be 
used  in  desserts.  They  absorb  any  flavor 
you  want  to  combine  with  them,  they  help 
stretch  other  foods  to  fill  more  stomachs, 
they're  wonderful  for  using  with  leftovers. 

"Since  they  can  be  used  so  many  differ- 
ent ways,  they've  always  been  made  in  dif- 
ferent sizes  for  different  purposes  and  tastes. 
Some  people  like  tiny,  thin  spaghetti,  some 
like  it  thick.  Some  put  elbow  macaroni  in 
soup,  others  prefer  smaller  bits,  like  stelline, 
the  little  star  shapes.  The  sea-shell  shapes 
are  made  that  way  to  catch  the  sauce  they're 
used  in — and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that's  the 
main  reason  all  shapes  are  as  they  are: 
they're  made  for  sauce-catching,  or  avoid- 
ing, purposes. 

"The  two  main  ways  of  serving  pasta 
are  either  with  a  sauce  or  condiments,  or 
in  a  soup  or  stew.  With  a  sauce,  it  should 
pick  up  the  sauce  and  its  flavor.  In  a  soup, 
it  should  lend  body.  The  bigger,  broader 
patterns  are  generally  for  use  with  sauces: 
the  smaller,  less  absorbent  ones  for  soups." 

No  matter  what  their  shape,  Pete  later 
told  me,  macaroni  products  should  be 
cooked  according  to  individual  taste.  Some 
people  prefer  them  soft,  some  al  dente,  or 
hard  enough  to  be  chewed.  Consistency 
depends  upon  cooking  time.  As  a  mean 
rule,  eight  ounces  of  pasta  should  be  cooked 
about  10  minutes  in  two  to  three  quarts  of 
angrily  boiling  water  to  which  one  table- 
spoonful  of  salt  has  been  added.  The  pasta 
should  be  added  gradually  so  that  the  water 
will  keep  boiling,  and  should  be  stirred 
every  once  in  a  while  to  keep  it  from  stick- 
ing. 

When  the  Palazzolos  cook  spaghetti  this 
way,  they  allow  about  four  ounces  per  per- 
son. They  drain  it  when  it's  finished  boiling 
and  rinse  it  with  cold  water  in  a  colan- 
der. Then  they  return  it  to  the  pot  in  which 
it  was  cooked,  place  it  over  a  low  flame,  and 
add  three  pats  of  butter,  two  tablespoons  of 
Parmesan  cheese,  and  a  generous  pinch  of 
chopped  parsley.  They  watch  it  carefully, 
working  the  melted  butter  and  cheese  into 
the  strands,  removing  the  pot  from  the  fire 
occasionally,  until  it's  well  mixed. 

There    always    have    been    two    pretty 


violent  schools  of  thought  on  spaghetti  eat- 
ing. One  maintains  that  it's  best  just  with 
butter  and  cheese;  the  other  won't  have  it 
without  tomato  sauce.  The  Palazzolos  pre- 
fer the  latter,  and  after  some  testing  in  their 
factory  kitchen,  they've  come  up  with  a 
foolproof  recipe.  They  contend  that  at 
least  two  quarts  should  be  made  at  a  time, 
and  here's  how  they  do  it: 

Grind  together  (medium  grind) 
10  ounces  lean  beef,  4  ounces  veal, 
6  ounces  lean  pork,  1  strip  bacon, 
Vfe  cup  parsley,  1  small  stalk  celery 
(cut  off  the  leaves),  4  ounces  fresh 
mushrooms,  1  large  onion,  2  large 
cloves  of  garlic.  Saute  this  mixture 
in  Vi  cup  butter  and  V2  cup  olive 
oil  until  golden  brown.  Now  add  a 
6  ounce  can  tomato  paste,  and  blend 
well.  Then  add  2  cans  No.  2Vz 
Italian  peeled  tomatoes,  1  pinch  of 
ground  allspice,  1  pinch  oregano, 
and  1  tablespoon  of  salt  and  a  tea- 
spoon of  pepper.  Simmer  slowly 
for  at  least  two  hours. 


*Avy^- 


"Over  watching  Mr.  Er- 
ickson  spray-painting 
his  picket  fence.  Why?" 

COLLIER'S      ■  LARRY   HARRIS 


The  sauce  can  be  used  in  combination 
with  almost  any  kind  of  spaghetti  or  with 
any  of  the  larger  macaroni  shapes.  It  can 
also  be  used  as  a  basic  ingredient  of  a 
simple,  homemade  version  of  lasagne.  Ca- 
proni's features  this  dish  once  each  week — 
it's  a  stout,  hearty  casserole  that's  usually 
sold  out  long  before  the  day  is  over.  To 
make  it,  the  chef  uses  his  own  pasta,  but  it 
can  be  made  at  home  much  more  easily 
according  to  this  recipe: 

In  a  casserole,  place  a  dipper  of 
the  sauce,  cover  it  with  grated  Par- 
mesan cheese  and  add  three  slices 
of  mozzarella  cheese.  Now  add  a 
layer  of  large  parboiled  macaroni, 
preferably  Farfalloni  (bow  shape). 
Keep  adding  the  same  layers  to  the 
top  of  the  casserole,  then  cover  with 
mozzarella  and  bake  about  15  min- 
utes in  a  375°  oven.  The  finished 
casserole,  the  color  of  sunburned 
wheat  on  top,  steaming  with  garlic- 
tomato-meat-cheese  aromas,  could 
serve  as  a  whole  meal  with  just  the 
addition  of  a  green  salad  and  a  bot- 
tle of  Chianti. 

Another  one-dish  pasta  meal  is  pasta 
e  fagioli,  a  soup  so  self-sufficient  that  an 
added  salad  would  insult  it.  To  make  it, 
the  Caproni  chef  soaks  about  a  pound  of 
navy  beans  overnight  and  cooks  them  next 
day  several  hours  in  plenty  of  water.  As 
they're  getting  soft,  he  adds  2  chopped 
cloves  of  garlic  and  a  good-sized  pinch  of 
chopped  parsley,  both  of  which  have  been 
cooked  previously  in  a  little  olive  oil:  then 
he  puts  in  a  can  of  tomato  paste  thinned 
with  a  canful  of  water,  and  a  pinch  of 
thyme.  He  takes  about  3  cups  of  ditalini 
(seed-sized  tubulars)  which  have  been 
boiled  a  little  more  than  half  the  cus- 
tomary 10  minutes  and  drained,  and  puts 
them  in  with  the  beans.  He  lets  the  soup 
cook  about  10  or  15  minutes  more,  and 
serves  it  with  salt,  pepper  and  a  big  bowl 
of  grated  Parmesan. 


Although  pasta  is  preponderant  lid 
proni's  that  doesn't  mean  that  the  B 
can't  turn  out  highly  respectable  mE 
poultry  dishes.  Each  day  the  men;E 
such  specialties  as  chicken  broilfl 
served  with  a  hot  tomato  sauce.  rollKj 
with  mozzarella  inside,  or  the  vviny.K 
veal  scaloppine.  By  far  the  most  Aj 
veal  dish,  however,  is  Veal  Cutlet  gE 
made  this  way: 

For  one  pound  of  veal  (sixlfc 
pounded  thin  with  flat  sidel 
cleaver),  mix  a  cup  of  grated m 
bread  crumbs  (use  Italian  hrff 
possible),  a  pinch  of  ground  ■ 
spices,  1  teaspoon  of  grated  <■ 
and  salt  and  pepper.  Set  asidt)M 
the  same  ingredients,  except  f  I 
crumbs,  in  the  same  quantitiefl 
one  whole  egg,  beaten  well.  S  m 
aside,  too.  Take  the  veal — eal 
dividual  portion  should  just  I 
cover  the  bottom  of  a  medium! 
skillet — and  dust  each  pieces 
flour,  and  dip  first  in  the  egg  k 
and  then  in  the  bread-crumb! 
Melt  V*  of  a  cup  of  butter  in  ifl 
hot  skillet,  and  fry  the  cutlet  ifl 
medium  flame  until  golden  bl 
turn  and  fry  the  other  side, 
finished,  squeeze  the  juice  of  I 
lemon  over  the  meat  and  adfl 
drippings  from  the  pan. 

This  process  makes  the  cutlet  as  I 
as  a  love  song  in  an  Italian  opera,  I 
more  needs  a  knife  to  cut  it  than  mM 
does.  It  once  elicited  the  following  ifl 
testimonial  from  a  diner:  CaprotM 
only  place  1  have  had  a  better  Italia  ■ 
was  in  an  old  monastery  overlookm 
sea  at  Amalfi. 

Customers  are  usually  willing  tel 
testimonials  about  Caproni's  price  ll 
Lunch  seldom  goes  as  high  as  a  >| 
dinner  never  tops  $3.25  (for  the  1 
steak,  personally  selected  by  Pete  M 
averages  around  $2.25.  In  additl 
Italian  food,  the  bill  of  fare  also  offe  s 
American  staples  as  roast  turkey,  1 
tenderloin  tips,  roast  goose,  broiled  Is 
calves'  liver  and  pot  roast. 

The  real  test  of  a  restaurant,  howil 
the  length  of  time  it  can  hold  its  custn 
When  Caproni  died,  his  friends  thtF 
Horsemen  stopped  coming  in  as  reih 
and  often  as  they  did  in  the  old  dajl 

Now  that  the  Palazzolos  are  in  til 
die,  the  Four  Horsemen  are  riding  a  I 
even  on  some  nights  when  no  "i^t 
meeting"  is  scheduled. 

I 
Caproni's  Spirit  Lives  On] 

I  had  dinner  one  night  with  them  n<| 
ago,  and  they  told  me  stories  aboiK 
while  we  worked  our  way  through  ;1 
mense  antipasto,  minestrone,  spaghetfl 
ravioli,  baked  fish,  green  salad,  ,eal  sll 
pine,  coffee,  tortoni,  brandy  and 
cigars.  It  was  touching  to  hear  them] 
of  their  dead  comrade,  gone  15  ye;I 
one  still  alive.  At  length  I  ventured  1 
pie  of  questions.  "How  does  the  fooih 
compare  now  with  the  kind  Mr.  C;l 
used  to  serve?"  I  asked. 

Arthur  Schmitt,  bald  with  a  |l 
kindly  face,  shook  his  head.  "With  al 
respect  to  Cap — and  he  was  a  wonl 
cook — I  think  it's  better." 

Old  Mr.  Ginocchio  nodded  his  hantl 
gray  head,  puffing  meditatively  ol 
crooked  stogie.  "That's  true.  Cap  I 
have  admired  this  food — he'd  have  I 
it  without  a  complaint." 

"How  about  the  place  itself?  W01I 
have  approved  of  the  way  the  Pala.l 
are  running  it?"  I  asked. 

Mr.  Ginocchio  was  about  to  speak  I 
Pete  Palazzolo  came  up  with  a  huge  bl 
covered  bottle  of  Chianti  in  his  | 
"Everything  all  right,  gentlemen? 
about  more  wine?  What  else  can  I  get  I 

Mr.  Ginocchio  looked  from  Pete  tk 
slowly,  then  winked  and  nodded 
"Yes,"  he  said  softly,  "I  often  thil 
myself,  it's  too  bad  old  Cap's  not  I 
It's  the  kind  of  place  he  would  have  ll 
home  in."  thI 
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To  Live  Again 
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•  )u  won't  forget?" 
loll" 

•  i  sorry,  Mother." 

•1  right,  dear."  A  wavering  smile 
i  J  her  harassed  features.  "Will  you 
i  he  gas,  now?  I'll  clear  up,  and  we'll 
Idown  for  the  night." 

tRING  the  next  two  days,  Paul  was 
ept  very  busy.  Queen's  University  was 
i  ng  up  for  the  long  vacation  and  he 
Jiany  obligations  connected  with  the 
|,  term.  He  had  agreed  to  play  the  piano 
j  annual  student  sing;  a  mislaid  library 
iproved  difficult  to  trace:  there  was  a 
stry  "practical,"  and  he  suffered  the 
tension  waiting  for  the  results.  But 
the  lists  were  posted  he  found  he  was 
lie  head  of  his  class. 
;e  or  twice,  his  thoughts  reverted  to 
;ent  scene  with  his  mother  and,  watch- 
jr,  he  wondered  if  she  were  not  show- 
^ns  of  strain.  She  seemed  on  edge, 
.than  usual,  given  to  moods  of  queer 
iction.  Of  course,  she  had  always  been 
vous  woman — he  remembered  how, 
jtir  early  days  in  Belfast,  a  sudden 
Jn  the  door  would  make  her  start. 
lis  was  different;  now  a  persistent  sad- 
;emed  to  consume  her.  On  both  Thurs- 
jid  Friday  evenings  she  went  out  after 
t  to  spend  an  h(jur  with  their  pastor 
pldest  friend,  Emmanuel  Fleming  of 
on  Chapel,  returning  quieted  but  wan, 
i  look  of  apprehension  in  her  eyes. 
Thursday  morning  Paul  asked  her 
ly  if  shf  had  received  a  copy  of  his 
certificate.  She  had  not,  she  told  him. 
'eral  times  after  that,  he  was  on  the 
of  questioning  her  further  but  an  odd 
unction  deterred  him.  There  could 
pthing  wrong,  nothing.  Yet  he  was 
pd,  and  began  to  seek  an  explanation 
r  queer  behavior  in  his  own  past  his- 
i  The  facts,  so  far  as  he  knew,  were 
dinary  and  open. 

fi  first  five  years  of  his  life  he  hid  spent 
i  North  of  England,  in  Tynecastle,  his 
p  town :  a  blurred  background  fixed  by 
wund  of  the  jackhammers,  and  the 
|  early-morning  blast  of  the  "hooter" 
^oning  the  men  to  the  shipyards, 
unating  this  dim  impression  was  his 
lection  of  his  father,  a  gentle  and  com- 
>nable  figure,  who  on  Sundays  took  him 
ie  hand  to  Jesmond  Dene,  to  sail  little 
;  in  the  pond,  and  on  weekdays  brought 
lome  colored  marzipan  fruits  made  by 
onfectionery  firm  which  employed  him 
traveling  salesman. 

ter  his  fifth  birthday  they  had  moved 
e  Scottish  city  of  Winton:  this  was  a 
sr  and  less  happy  memory,  of  smoke 
rain  and  moving  about,  and  the  anx- 
faces  of  his  parents,  climaxed  by  the 
rture  of  his  father  on  a  business  trip 
nerica.  Ah,  the  pang  of  losing  his  dear 
arable  companion,  the  suspense  of 
Dg  for  his  return,  then — as  though  ful- 
g  the  premonition  of  that  childish 
ftng — the  unimaginable  grief  of  hear- 
not  long  after,  of  his  death  in  a  rail- 
disaster  near  Chicago, 
ter  that,  he  and  his  mother  Had  come 
ilfast.  Here,  through  the  good  offices 
Emmanuel  Fleming,  his  mother  had 
1  work  in  the  accounts  division  of  the 
Health  Department.  Her  salary  was 
I  but  at  least  it  was  secure  and  had  en- 
I  the  widow  to  keep  a  respectable  roof 
e  their  heads  and,  by  a  miracle  of 
wny  and  self-denial,  to  educate  her 
or  the  teaching  profession.  Now,  in  the 
g  of  1937,  after  these  fifteen  years  of 
strenuous  endeavor,  he  was  within 
i  of  graduating  from  the  university, 
oking  back,  it  seemed  to  Paul  that  the 
intensity  of  his  mother's  effort  had  con- 
ed their  life  in  Belfast  to  the  narrowest 
s.  Except  for  her  frequent  attendance 
apel,  she  never  went  out.    Apart  from 

•  Fleming  and  his  daughter  Ella,  she 
no  close  friends.     She  scarcely  knew 
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their  next-door  neighbors.  Paul  had  a  so- 
ciable nature,  and  was  popular  at  school, 
but  he  always  felt  that  his  mother  frowned 
upon  his  friendships.  He  often  chafed  at 
this  restriction,  yet  he  suffered  it.  for  he  was 
deeply  sensible  of  what  he  owed  to  her. 

In  the  past  he  had  credited  his  mother's 
protectiveness  mainly  to  her  extreme  and 
watchful  piety.  But  now,  in  the  light  of 
her  present  conduct,  he  wondered  if  there 
were  not  another  cause.  An  incident  came 
sharply  to  mind:  a  year  ago,  he  had  been 
honored  by  an  invitation  to  play  for  Ireland 
in  the  international  rugby  game.  Nothing, 
surely,  could  have  been  more  gratifying  to 
a  mother's  heart,  yet  she  had  positively  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  accept.  Why?  At 
the  time  he  could  not  guess.  Now,  dimly, 
he  understood  the  reason.  Indeed,  consider- 
ing the  pattern  of  her  existence,  in  its 
guarded  quiet,  its  shrinking  from  all  con- 
tacts, its  secrecy,  he  saw  it,  almost  with  a 
kind  of  shock  as  the  life  of  one  who  has 
something  to  conceal. 

On  Saturday,  a  half  holiday  for  her,  she 
came  home  at  two  o'clock.  By  this  time  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  have  the  matter 
out  with  her.  When  she  came  into  the  living 
room  where  he  sat  turning  the  pages  of  a 
book,  her  appearance  really  startled  him: 
her  face  was  quite  gray. 

"Have  you  had  lunch,  son?" 

"I  had  a  sandwich  at  the  Union.  How 
about  you?" 

"Ella  Fleming  made  me  some  hot  cocoa." 

"You've  been  there  again?" 

She  sat  down  wearily. 

"Yes,  Paul.  I've  been  there  again.  Ask- 
ing and  praying  for  guidance." 

"Mother,  we  can't  go  on  like  this.  There's 
something  wrong.  Tell  me,  did  you  get  that 
certificate  this  morning?" 

"No,  son.   I  didn't  even  write  for  it." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  I  had  it  all  the  time.  1  lied  to 
you.    It's  here  now,  in  my  bag." 

He  gazed  at  her,  startled,  as  she  fum- 
bled in  the  purse  on  her  lap  and  brought 
out  a  folded  paper. 

"All  these  years  I've  fought  to  keep  it 
from  you,  Paul.  At  first,  I  thought  I'd 
never  do  it — it  was  sore  and  difficult.  Every 
step  on  the  stairs,  every  voice  in  the  street 
made  me  tremble  for  you.  Then,  as  the 
years  went  on,  and  you  grew  up,  I  thought 
that  with  the  help  of  God  I  had  won.  But 
it  was  not  His  will.  1  had  feared  the  big 
things,  but  it  was  a  little  thing  that  did  it, 
just  that  trifle  of  your  teaching  in  the  sum- 
mer school.  But  maybe  it  had  to  come 
sooner  or  later.  That's  what  the  pastor  says. 
I  begged  him  to  help  me  to  put  you  off 
some  way.  But  he  says  you  are  a  man  now, 
that  you  must  know  the  truth." 

HER  agitation  had  increased  with  every 
word.  Her  hand  quivered  as  she  held 
out  the  paper  to  him.  In  a  daze  he  took  it, 
looked  at  it,  and  saw  immediately  that  the 
name  there  was  not  his  name.  Instead  of 
Paul  Burgess  he  read  Paul  Engel. 

"This  isn't  right — "  He  broke  off,  gazing 
from  the  paper  to  her.  A  chord,  deep  in  his 
memory,  faintly  touched  by  the  name  "En- 
gel,"  vibrated  almost  painfully.  "What  does 
it  mean?" 

"When  we  came  here  1  took  my  maiden 
name  of  Burgess.  I  am  Mrs.  Engel,  your 
father  was  Leon  Engel,  you  are  Paul  Engel. 
But  I  wanted  to  forget  that  name." 

"Why?" 

There  was  a  pause.  She  lowered  her  eyes. 
Almost  inaudibly  she  answered,  "To  save 
you — from  a  horrible  shame." 

Conscious  of  the  rapid  beating  of  his 
heart  and  of  a  hollow  sickness  in  his  stom- 
ach, he  waited,  motionless,  for  her  to  con- 
tinue. But  this  seemed  beyond  her.  She 
threw  him  a  despairing  glance. 

"Don't  force  me  to  go  on,  son.  Mr.  Flem- 
ing promised  me  he'd  tell  you  everything. 
Go  to  him.   He  expects  you  now." 

He   saw  that  it  was  torture  for  her  to 
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...a  faithful  friend 
who  suits  his  mood 
to  yours ! 
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proceed,  but  he  too  was  suffering  and  he 
could  not  spare  her. 

"No,  go  on,"  he  said  in  a  tight  voice.  "It's 
your  duty  to  tell  me." 

She  began  to  weep,  in  choking  sobs.  After 
a  moment  she  took  a  quick  breath.  With- 
out looking  at  him,  she  said,  "Your  father 
did  not  die  on  a  trip  to  America.  He  was 
trying  to  get  there  when  the  police  arrested 
him." 

Of  all  things  that  he  had  expected,  this 
was  the  last.  "For  what?"  he  faltered. 

"For  murder." 

There  was  a  mortal  stillness  in  the  little 
room.  Murder.  He  felt  a  cold  perspiration 
start  to  break  out  over  his  body.  His  ques- 
tion came  in  a  trembling  whisper.  "Then — 
he  was  hanged?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "Better  for  us  if  he 
had  been.  He  was  sentenced  to  death,  but 
he  was  reprieved  at  the  last  minute.  He  is  a 
life  convict  in  Stoneheath  Prison.".  .  . 

Pastor  Fleming's  house  stood  in  the  busy 
heart  of  Belfast  near  the  Northern 
Station — an  ugly,  narrow  dwelling 
painted  slate-gray,  like  the  chapel 
which  it  adjoined.  Although  he  felt 
physically  exhausted,  fit  only  to  hide 
in  some  dark  corner,  a  gnawing  ur- 
gency had  driven  Paul  to  trudge 
through  the  wet  streets  to  see  the 
minister. 

The  hall  light  was  turned  up  in  an- 
swer to  his  knock  and  Ella  Fleming 
admitted  him  to  the  parlor,  a  low- 
ceilinged  room  with  dark  red  cur- 
tains and  old-fashioned  furnishings, 
warmed  by  a  small  coal  fire. 

"Father  is  busy  with  a  parishioner. 
He  won't  be  long."  She  gave  him  a 
small,  prim  smile.  "It's  turned  damp 
outside,  hasn't  it?  I'll  make  you  some 
cocoa." 

Ella's  panacea  for  most  ills  was  a 
cup  of  cocoa — a  true  parochial  ges- 
ture— yet,  though  he  had  no  desire 
for  the  innocuous  drink,  he  was  too 
spent  to  refuse.  Was  it  his  imagina- 
tion which  saw  in  Ella's  too  incon- 
sequential manner  and  her  slightly 
tightened  lips,  an  awareness  of  his 
predicament?  He  sat  down,  and  she 
went  into  the  kitchen. 

She  was  two  years  older  than  he, 
but  her  trim,  narrow-waisted  figure 
and  pale  complexion  gave  her  a 
rather  girlishly  fragile  air.  Her  eyes, 
of  a  grayish  green,  were  large  and  ex- 
pressive; they  were  her  best  feature.  Usu- 
ally they  were  shining  and  clear,  but  on 
occasion  they  could  fill  with  tears,  and 
show  a  spark  of  temper  too. 

He  accepted  the  cocoa  and  drank  it  in 
silence.  Several  times  she  lifted  her  eyes 
and  looked  at  him  questioningly  over  the 
knitting  she  had  taken  up.  She  was  natu- 
rally talkative,  with  a  flow  of  bright  conver- 
sation, and  keeping  house  for  her  widowed 
father  had  given  her  a  certain  social  assur- 
ance. But  when  Paul  failed  to  respond  to 
her  remarks  with  any  show  of  interest,  her 
brows  drew  together,  and  she  seemed  to 
resign  herself,  if  ungraciously,  to  silence. 

PRESENTLY  there  came  the  sound  of 
voices  in  the  passage,  followed  by  the 
click  of  the  front  door.     Ella  rose  at  once. 

"I'll  tell  Father  you're  here." 

She  went  out  of  the  room  and  a  moment 
later  the  minister.  Emmanuel  Fleming,  ap- 
peared. He  was  a  man  of  about  fifty,  with 
thick  shoulders  and  big  hands.  He  wore 
dark  trousers,  heavy  workmen's  shoes  and 
an  alpaca  jacket  showing  wear  at  the  seams. 

He  immediately  came  forward,  grasped 
Paul's  hand  with  extra  warmth,  then  took 
him  affectionately  by  the  arm. 

"I'm  very  glad  you're  here,  my  boy. 
Come  along  and  we'll  have  a  little  chat." 

He  led  Paul  to  his,  study,  an  austere  little 
room  at  the  back  of  the  house.  It  was  un- 
carpeted.  and  sparsely  furnished  with  a  yel- 
low oak  desk,  some  bent-wood  chairs  and  a 
varnished  bookcase.  The  pastor  indicated 
a  seat  for  Paul,  and  took  his  place  at  the 
desk.  He  hesitated  for  some  time,  then  be- 
gan, in  a  tone  of  affection  and  sympathy. 

"My  dear  boy,  this  has  been  a  frightful 


shock  to  you.  But  the  great  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  it  is  God's  will.  With  His 
help  you'll  get  over  it." 

Paul  swallowed  dryly.  "I  can't  get  over 
it  till  I  know  something  about  it." 

"It's  a  sad  and  sordid  story,  my  boy,"  the 
minister  answered  gravely.  "Had  we  not 
better  leave  it  buried  in  the  past?" 

"No,  I  want  to  hear  it.  I  must  hear  it  or 
I'll  never  stop  imagining  .  .  ." 

There  was  a  silence.  Pastor  Fleming 
rested  his  elbow  on  the  desk,  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  big  hand,  as  though  engaged 
in  inward  prayer  for  help.  He  was  an  ear- 
nest and  well-meaning  man  who  had  la- 
bored long  and  unsparingly  "in  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord."  But  he  was  limited  in  many 
ways  and  often,  with  great  despondency, 
saw  his  best  efforts  and  intentions  go  astray. 
He  was  a  lonely  soul  and  knew  many  moods 
of  self-reproach. 

Even  his  love  for  his  daughter  became  an 
accusation  to  him — for  he  realized  her  im- 
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perfections,  her  pettiness,  her  vanities,  yet 
was  too  fond  of  her  to  correct  them.  It  was 
his  tragedy  that  he  longed  to  be  a  saint,  a 
true  disciple  who  would  heal  by  his  touch, 
make  his  flock  radiant  with  the  word  of 
God,  which  he  himself  felt  so  deeply.  He 
wanted  to  soar.  But  alas,  his  tongue  was 
clumsy,  his  feet  were  bogged- — he  was 
earth-bound.  Now,  when  he  began  to 
speak,  his  tone  was  troubled,  his  grave, 
pedantic  phrases  seemed  measured  by  the 
somber  beat  of  the  clock. 

"Twenty-two  years  ago,  in  Tynecastle,  I 
married  Leon  Engel  to  Hannah  Burgess. 
I  had  known  Hannah  for  some  years;  she 
was  one  of  the  dearest  of  my  flock.  Leon 
I  did  not  know,  but  he  was  a  well-man- 
nered, engaging  youug  man,  and  I  liked  and 
trusted  him.  He  had  an  excellent  position 
as  representative  for  a  wholesale  firm  of 
confectioners.  I  had  every  reason  to  believe 
them  happy,  especially  when  you  were 
born.     It  was  I  who  christened  you." 

He  paused,  as  though  weighing  his  words 
with  care. 

"I  will  not  deny  that  there  were  occa- 
sional slight  rifts  in  the  harmony  of  your 
home.  Your  mother  was  strictly  religious 
— a  true  Christian.  Your  father,  to  put  it 
charitably,  held  more  liberal  views — and 
this  naturally  produced  a  clash.  Your 
mother,  for  instance,  was  firmly  set  against 
the  use  of  wine  and  tobacco  in  the  house — 
a  prejudice  your  father  could  never  fully 
understand.  Again,  your  father's  work  took 
him  away  from  home  for  at  least  one  week 
every  month,  which  had,  perhaps,  an  un- 
settling influence  upon  him.  Also  he  made 
many  friends — for  he  was  a  handsome, 
agreeable  fellow — friends  of  whom  one 
could  not  always  approve.  Still,  I  had  noth- 


ing serious  against  him  until  the  ■ 
events  of  the  year  1921. 

"In   the   early   part   of  that   yea  j, 
father's  firm  made  some  staff  chanC 
your  parents  had  to  move  with  you  [u 
ton.    A  few  months  earlier,  I  my;(,y 
been  transferred  to  this  parish  in  I 
but  I  still  kept  in  close  touch  wiS 
mother  by  mail.    I  must  confess  thlL 
life  in  Winton  was,  from  the  start! 
tied.    Your  father  seems  to  have  iK 
his  transfer  to  Scotland.   Winton  is  I 
unprepossessing    city,    and    your    i 
never  liked  it.    They  could  not  findH 
;thlc  house  and  occupied  a  succesUJ 
furnished  rooms.    Suddenly,  in  Sepfl 
— on  the  9th,  to  be  precise — yourfl 
announced  that  he  had  reached  theifl 
his  patience. 

"He  proposed  to  throw  up  his  jH 
emigrate  at  once  to  the  United  si 
there  would  be  a  better  chance  for  ft 
you  in  the  New  World,  he  felt.  He  I 
passage  for  three  on  the  limfl 
turnio,  due  to  sail  on  the  15'B 
the  13th,  he  sent  you  andfl 
mother  to  Liverpool  in  advafl 
await  him  at  the  Great  Centifl 
tel.  Late  on  the  night  of  thifl 
he  left  Winton  by  train  to  joiH 
But  he  never  got  to  join  you. 
in  the  morning,  when  he  react! 
Central  Station,  the  police  wl 
the  platform.  After  a  violent! 
gle,  he  was  arrested  and  lod! 
Canon  Street  jail.  Dear  God,! 
still  remember  the  stunning  sh! 
it — the  charge  was  willful  mil 

THERE  was  a  long,  tense  Ij 
Paul,  hunched  in  his  chair! 
hypnotized  figure,  scarcely  brfl 
until  the  minister  resumed. 

"On  the  night  of  September |^ 
particularly  sordid  and  brutal! 
had  been  committed.  An  attl 
young  woman,  Mona  Spurlinl 
battered  to  death  in  her  flat  I 
Glenhill  Terrace  in  Dalgarno,  I 
urb  of  Winton.  The  crime  wal 
definitely  set  at  between  eight  cfl 
and  ten  minutes  past.  When! 
come  home  from  work  at  I 
thirty,  Miss  Spurling  had  her  il 
and  at  eight  o'clock  had  seM 
Janet  Crombie,  who  helped  it 
the  house  several  evenings  a  I 
for  an  evening  paper.  During  Jane! 
sence,  a  couple  named  Prusty,  in  til 
below,  heard  sounds  of  unusual  vil 
coming   through   their  ceiling. 

"Urged  by  his  wife,  Albert  Prusty! 
up  to  investigate.  He  knocked  louql 
the  door  of  the  flat  above  but  receivl 
answer.  He  was  standing  on  the  landlg 
some  perplexity  when  Janet  Cromb 
turned  with  the  newspaper  and  at 't 
admitted  him  with  her  key.  As  she  o* 
the  door  a  man  came  from  the  sitting  I 
brushed  past  them,  and  dashed  dowl 
stairs.  They  hurried  inside  and  found! 
Spurling,  her  head  savagely  beatel 
stretched  on  the  hearthrug  in  a  pel 
blood. 

"Mr.  Prusty  ran  for  his  doctor  atl 
but  by  the  time  he  arrived  Miss  SpJ 
was  dead.  The  police  were  sent  for,  tl 
cal  police  surgeon,  and  a  detective-ii 
tor  by  the  name  of  Swann.  At  first  it  se 
that  the  murderer  had  left  no  trace; 
within  a  few  hours  two  clues  came  to 
Inspector  Swann  discovered  that  a  val 
diamond  ring  belonging  to  the  mur 
woman  had  been  stolen.  Also  he  foi 
note,  unsigned,  but  bearing  the  date  f 
of  September  8th,  which  said:  /  nut. 
you  tonight.  From  particulars  give 
Janet  Crombie  and  Albert  Prusty,  a  de 
tion  of  the  wanted  man  was  immed 
issued,  and  a  large  reward  offered  for  i 
mation  leading  to  his  arrest. 

"Two  days  later  a  local  laundryw. 
named  Mrs.  Burt  came  to  the  police  si 
with  her  fifteen-year-old  daughter,  Lc 
It  appeared  that  Louisa,  coming  back 
Glenhill  Terrace  from  an  errand  a 
minutes  past  eight  on  the  night  o: 
crime,  had  been  bumped  into  and  a 
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,0ed  down  by  a  man  running  out  of 
ur  cr  52.  She  had  imagined  then  that 
s  rushing  to  catch  a  tram,  but  now 
e  ore  sinister  reason  for  his  haste  was 
p,;nt.  In  her  deposition  she  gave  a  de- 
mon of  the  man.  The  police  had  now 
rednesses  who  had  seen  the  murderer." 

)STOR    FLEMING    broke    off    and 
rned  upon  Paul  his  troubled  and  guile- 
Bize. 

■s  not  pleasant  to  touch  on  certain 
Irs,  Paul,  but,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  they 
e  ily  too  relevant  to  this  tragic  history. 
|).  Spurling,  it  seemed,  had  had  a  lover. 
j  le  knew  who  the  man  was,  for  the  af- 
ir  ad  been  conducted  with  great  discre- 
ir  But  Janet  Crombie  acknowledged  that 
t  listress  had  recently  seemed  worried 
div.  -spirited,  that  she  had  overheard  her 
t  telephone  in  conversations  of  an  an- 
Jnd  recriminatory  nature,  using  such 
fees  as:  'You  are  responsible,'  and  'If 
(;ave  me  now  I'll  give  the  whole  show 

Inally,  the   post-mortem   examination 

le  body  revealed   that  the   murdered 

iin  was  pregnant.  The  motive  was  now 

V  established:  clearly  the  woman  had 

■  done  to  death  by  the  man  accounta- 

|)r  her  condition.    Perhaps  he  was  al- 

I   tired  of  her.    When  threatened  with 

lure,  he  had  written  to  make  an  as- 

Ition,  and  had  killed  her. 

Irmed  with  this  evidence,  the  police 

fcht  their  full  resources  into  action  to 

the  wanted  man.    All  railway  stations 

Sports    of    embarkation    were    closely 

lied  and  for  almost  a  week  the  most 

kive  search  went  on. 

hen,  late  on  the  evening  of  September 

j  a  Winton  pawnbroker  urgently  noti- 

the  chief  constable  that  a  man   had 

id  his  loan  office  to  pawn  a  diamond 

|  Suspicious,  yet  unable  to  detain  his 

finer,  who  indicated  that  he  was  in  a 

i  hurry,  the  pawnbroker  had  secured  the 

by  a  payment  of  forty  pounds  and  sent 

flis  assistant  to  follow  the  man.    The 

rintendent  of  police,  accompanied  by 

:ctor  Swann,  immediately  proceeded  to 

ioan  office.    Twenty  minutes  later  the 

ibroker's   assistant   returned,   reported 

j  the  man  had   boarded  the  Liverpool 

I  express    from   St.    Mungo's    Station. 

larrest,  at  Liverpool,  followed  inevita- 

The  man,  Paul,  was  your  father." 

gain  there  was  silence.    The  minister 

red  himself  a  glass  of  water  from  the 

ft  which  stood  on  his  desk.   His  brows 

<m,  he  went  on,  while  Paul  sat  listening 

lisery. 

It  so  happened  that  Albert  Prusty,  the 
f  witness,  was  confined  to  bed  by  an 
je  attack  of  asthma — he  was,  by  trade, 
(bacconist  who  manufactured  cigarettes 
the  nicotine  dust  periodically  aggra- 
|d  this  complaint — but  the  two  female 
lesses  were  immediately  taken  to  Liver- 
I  by  the  superintendent  and  Inspector 
nn.  There,  from  a  dozen  assembled  per- 
f,  they  unhesitatingly  picked  out  your 
jer  as  the  man  they  had  seen  on  the  night 
le  murder.  There  was,  indeed,  a  terrible 
ainty  in  their  recognition.  Janet  Crom- 
exclaimed,  'So  help  me  God,  that  is  the 
l!\  while  the  younger  girl,  Louisa  Burt, 
led  to  the  verge  of  hysteria  by  the  re- 
nsibi lity  of  her  position,  burst  into  tears. 
now  I  am  putting  a  rope  around  his 
it,'  she  cried,  'but  that's  him.' 
But  God  knows,  dear  Paul,  1  have  wrung 
r  heart  enough,"  the  pastor  said,  seeing 
1  so  crushed.  Paul  only  motioned  him 
o  on. 

The  trial  began  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
at  the  Winton  High  Court  before  Lord 
an.  Oh,  what  anguish  we  suffered  then! 
i  public  prosecutor  called  the  witnesses, 
after  another,  to  give  their  damning 
lence.  A  search  of  your  father's  trunks 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  hammer 
ch  medical  experts  for  the  crown  proved 
*  the  instrument  of  the  crime.  A  hand- 
ting  expert  testified  that  the  note  found 
the  murdered  woman's  flat  had  been 
Ken,  left-handed,  by  your  father.  He 
'■  several  times  been  seen  in  the  florist's 
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shop,  where  Mona  Spurling  had  worked, 
buying  himself  a  boutonniere. 

"So  it  went  on.  The  attempted  flight  to 
America,  his  violent  resistance  of  the  po- 
lice, all  bore  heavily  against  him.  And 
when  he  took  the  stand,  he  was,  alas,  a  poor 
witness  on  his  own  behalf,  contradicting 
himself,  losing  his  temper,  yes,  even  shout- 
ing at  the  judge.  He  could  not  properly  ac- 
count for  his  movements  at  the  hour  of  the 
crime,  asserting  that  he  had  spent  part  of 
the  evening  at  the  cinema.  But  his  alibi 
was  riddled  by  the  prosecuting  counsel. 

"Only  one  faint  gleam  shone  in  his  favor. 
Albert  Prusty,  while  admitting  that  your 
father  resembled  the  man  who  ran  from  the 
flat,  would  not  swear  that  he  was  the  actual 
person.  However,  it  came  out  that  Prusty's 
eyesight  was  bad,  and  in  cross-examination 
it  was  plainly  seen  that  he  entertained  a 
grievance  at  not  being  taken  to  Liverpool 
with  Janet  Crombie  and  Louisa  Burt. 

"The  summing  up  of  the  judge  went  dead 
against  the  accused.  The  jury  was  out  only 
forty  minutes.  Their  verdict  was  'Guilty.'  I 
was  there  in  the  courtroom — your  mother 
was  too  ill  to  attend — and  I  shall  not  to 
my  dying  day  forget  the  frightful  moment 
when  Lord  Oman,  putting  on  the  black  cap, 
pronounced  sentence  and  commended  your 
father's  soul  to  the  mercy  of  God.  Your  fa- 
ther struggled  and  raved  as  the  guards  took 
him  out,  shouting,  'There  is  no  God!  Damn 
your  mercy  and  His!    I  want  neither!' 

"Ah!  The  Lord  God  is  not  likely  mocked, 
Paul.  Yet  perhaps  it  was  to  answer  such 
a  blasphemy  that  the  Almighty  did  show 
mercy  to  the  sinner.  Although  no  one  dared 
expect  it,  on  the  eve  of  the  execution — ■ 
mainly,  I  believe,  because  the  Home  Sec- 
retary at  that  time  was  a  man  of  great 
humanity — your  father's  sentence  was  com- 
muted to  life  imprisonment  and  he  was  re- 
moved to  Stoneheath  Prison." 

With  the  falling  cadence  of  the  pastor's 
voice  a  stillness  fell  upon  the  room.  Each 
man  averted  his  gaze  from  the  other.  Paul, 
now  so  deeply  sunk  in  his  chair  that  he 
seemed  crushed  into  it,  wiped  his  forehead 
with  his  crumpled  handkerchief.  Then  in  a 
broken  voice  he  whispered: 

"He  is  still  alive  then?" 

"Yes." 

"No  one  has  seen  him — since  he  went 
in  there?" 

The  minister  sighed  deeply.  "At  first  I 
tried  to  keep  in  touch  with  him  through  the 
prison  chaplain,  but  he  met  my  advances 
with  such  resentment — I  might  even  say 
ferocity — that  I  was  forced  to  discontinue 
them.  As  for  your  mother — well,  my  dear 
Paul — she  felt  that  she  had  been  used  most 
cruelly.  Moreover,  she  had  you  to  con- 
sider. For  your  own  sake  she  thought  it 
would  be  best  to  obliterate  this  awful  chap- 
ter from  your  young  life.  That  she  hasn't 
altogether  succeeded  makes  no  difference. 
You're  strong  enough  to  stand  the  shock  of 
this  revelation  and  that's  why  I've  told  you 
the  whole  story.  But  now  it's  done,  I  want 
you  to  cleanse  your  mind.  You  must  go  on 
as  though  all  that  I've  told  you  had  never 
been — forward,  not  only  in  faith  but  in  for- 
getfulness." 

Paul  knew  this  was  not  possible  for  him 
now,  but  he  respected  the  old  man's  good 
intentions,  and  realized  with  sympathy  the 
effort  it  had  cost  him  to  tell  this  story.  He 
said  nothing,  therefore;  only  pressed  the 
pastor's  hand  warmly  and  took  his  leave. 

A  WEEK  had  passed  since  the  interview 
in  Fleming's  study.  It  was  Sunday  after- 
noon and  the  Merrion  Scripture  class  was 
over.  The  last  of  the  children  had  gone,  and 
Ella  stood  waiting  for  Paul  at  the  door  of  the 
hall,  wearing  her  best  blue  dress  and  the 
neat  straw  hat  she  had  herself  trimmed  with 
navy  ribbon.  He  got  down  stiffly  from  his 
desk  and  moved  between  the  empty  desks 
toward  her.  Although  he  took  the  class 
mainly  to  please  his  mother,  he  usually 
enjoyed  the  experience — the  sharp-witted 
urchins  from  Merrion  Street  amused  him — ■ 
but  today,  his  brain  dazed,  his  head  ringing 
from  another  sleepless  night,  the  session 
had  been  almost  more  than  he  could  bear. 
Ella  addressed  him  tactfully: 


Don't 

let  an  accident 

ruin  your  vacation! 


Wherever  you  go... 

Drive  Safely... 
\  Return  Safely 
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"I'm  sure  you  don't  feel  like  music,  Paul. 
But  it's  lovely  out — we  could  take  our  walk 
now,  if  you'd  like." 

Ordinarily,  before  their  regular  Sunday 
stroll,  he  would  sit  down  at  the  little  organ 
and  play  for  her:  he  had  considerable 
talent  and,  knowing  her  romantic  taste — 
which  was  not  his  own — woulck-play  any- 
thing likely  to  meet  her  restricted  choice. 
But  today  such  a  performance  was  beyond 
him.  For  that  matter,  he  did  not  feel  much 
like  walking  either,  but  since  he  felt  she  had 
suggested  it  to  distract  his  mind,  he  offered 
no  objection. 

She  took  his  arm,  with  a  faint  possessive 
pressure,  and  he  accompanied  her  along  the 
street  in  the  direction  of  Ormeau  Park. 
They  were  early,  but  already  many  people 
were  strolling  about,  the  women  showing 
off  their  finery,  the  men  looking  respecta- 
ble and  self-satisfied  in  their  Sunday  suits — 
a  note  of  propriety  which  somehow  jarred 
on  Paul. 

"I'm  not  in  the  mood  for  this  parade,"  he 
muttered  impatiently. 

Ella  looked  vexed  at  this,  but  kept  si- 
lent. Although  her  nature  had  no  profound 
capacity  for  emotion,  her  affections  had 
long  been  centered  upon  him.  Her  sense  of 
propriety  did  not  permit  her  to  reveal  this, 
and  Paul  himself,  though  he  accepted  her 
as  an  intimate  friend,  and  though  his 
mother,  from  time  to  time,  dropped  fondly 
encouraging  hints,  had  drifted  into  the  rela- 
tionship with  careless  good  nature,  not  re- 
alizing the  essential  incompatibility  between 
his  own  easy  ways  and  Ella's  pious  conven- 
tionality. 

Ella,  however,  regarded  the  matter  as 
fairly  settled — all  her  plans  for  the  future 
were  based  upon  the  certainty  of  their  mar- 
riage. She  was  highly  ambitious  both  for 
herself  and  for  him,  recognizing  that  his 
ability  matched  well  with  her  own  talent  for 
"managing."  Already  she  saw  her  good 
influence  advancing  his  career  until  he  stood 
finally  in  a  high  academic  position,  moving 
with  her  in  the  most  distinguished  circles. 

IN  THESE  circumstances,  the  recent  dis- 
closure had  been  a  severe  injury  to  her 
pride.  She  saw  also  how  great  a  shock  it 
had  been  for  Paul.  Yet  if  she  were  willing 
to  get  over  it  why  should  not  he?  The 
damage  was  not  deadly.  The  whole  thing 
lay  buried  in  the  past;  with  a  little  care  no 
one  need  ever  remotely  suspect  it.  And 
now,  because  of  his  persistent  dejection,  a 
touch  of  grievance,  even  of  annoyance,  be- 
gan to  qualify  her  sympathy.  Although  she 
controlled  it  admirably,  she  had  a  pretty 
temper — not  violent,  but  vixenish — and,  as 
he  spoke  again,  it  cost  her  a  struggle  to  sub- 
due it. 

"It  seems  as  if  all  these  years  I've  been 
living  under  false  pretenses.  I  can't  even 
call  myself  Burgess  any  more — my  name  is 
Engel,  Paul  Engel — if  I  don't  use  that  name 
I'm  a  liar  and  a  cheat.  If  I  do  use  it,  every- 
where I  go,  I'll  imagine  1  see  people  point- 
ing me  out,  whispering  about  me — that's 
Engel,  son  of  the  man  who — " 

"Don't,  Paul,"  she  interrupted.  "You're 
making  it  too  hard  for  yourself.  No  one 
need  ever  know." 

"Even  if  they  don't,  I'll  know." 

"You  must  forget  about  the  whole  thing," 
Ella  said. 

"Forget?"  he  repeated  incredulously. 

"Yes."  Her  patience  was  wearing  thin. 
"It's  perfectly  simple.  You  must  put  all 
thought  of — this  man  Engel  right  out  of 
your  head." 

He  turned  to  her  with  haggard  eyes. 

"Disown  my  father?" 

"Is  he  someone  to  be  proud  of?" 

"Whatever  he's  done,  he's  paid  for  it, 
shut  up  for  half  a  lifetime — poor  devil." 

"I  was  only  thinking  of  you,"  she  an- 
swered sharply.  "And  please  don't  swear, 
Paul." 

Paul  looked  at  her,  astonished.  "I  didn't 
say  anything." 

"You  did,"  she  said  unreasonably.  She 
could  contain  herself  no  longer.  The  blood 
rushed  into  her  face.  She  snapped  at  him. 
"I  think  you're  behaving  inexcusably." 

"How  do  you  expect  me  to  behave?" 


"You  don't  seem  to  understand  that  this 
affects  me  just  as  much  as  it  does  you." 

"Oh,  Ella,  for  God's  sake  let's  not  be 
childish." 

She  stopped  suddenly,  overcome  by  her 
sense  of  injury  and  her  inability  to  influ- 
ence him.   Her  face  had  paled  a  little. 

"If  that's  the  way  you  feel,  I'm  afraid 
there's  no  point  in  our  walking  any  farther." 

There  was  a  pause.  He  gazed  at  her 
numbly.   His  thoughts  were  far  away. 

"Just  as  you  please." 

DISCONCERTED  at  being  taken  at  her 
word,  she  bit  her  lip  to  keep  back 
angry  tears.  Then  she  gave  him  a  smile  full 
of  reproach  and  outraged  goodness. 

"Very  well.  I'll  go  home  then.  I  hope 
you're  in  a  better  mood  next  time  we  meet." 

She  swung  round  and  moved  off  with  her 
head  in  the  air.  For  a  few  moments  he 
gazed  after  her,  regretting  their  unaccounta- 
ble misunderstanding,  yet  relieved  to  be 
alone.  When  she  was  out  of  sight  he  moved 
on  slowly. 

He  could  not  bear  to  return  to  Larne 
Road.  He  knew  he  would  find  his  mother 
awaiting  him  with  anxious,  unbearable  so- 
licitude. He  shrank  from  her  hushed  voice, 
the  putting  out  of  his  slippers,  the  mute 
coaxing  to  a  safe  and  peaceful  evening  in 
the  home. 

How  strange  was  this  new  attitude  of  his 
to  his  mother!  But  stranger  still,  and  more 
illogical,  was  the  feeling,  slowly  forming 
within  him,  toward  his  father.  Here  was  the 
real  criminal,  the  cause  of  all  his  misery,  yet 
Paul  somehow  could  not  hate  him.  Instead, 
during  these  last  tortured  sleepless  nights, 
his  thoughts  had  turned  toward  him  with  a 
singular  pity.  Fifteen  years  in  prison — was 
not  that  punishment  enough  for  any  man? 
Recollections  of  his  early  childhood,  vague 
yet  poignant,  surged  upon  him.  What  ten- 
derness he  had  received,  always,  from  his 
father — not  one  harsh  memory  marred  the 
picture.    Tears  suddenly  blurred  his  vision. 

He  had  now  reached  Donegal  Quay,  the 
poor  dockside  district  of  the  city.  The 
strange  impulse  growing  within  him  had 
brought  him  here.  Head  down,  he  tramped 
on,  across  the  railway  tracks,  threading  his 
way  through  the  confusion  of  bales,  sacks 
and  crates  which  littered  the  cobbled 
wharves.  An  evening  mist  was  stealing  in 
from  the  sea,  mingling  with  the  brackish 
emanations  from  the  harbor  pool,  turning 
the  tall  pier  derricks  to  spectral  shapes.  The 
foghorn  of  the  outer  breakwater  began  to 
sound  its  deep,  melancholy  note. 

At  last,  brought  up  by  a  barrier  of  mer- 


chandise piled  between  the  sheds,  he  sat 
down  on  a  packing  case.  Immediately  op- 
posite, a  small  rusty  freighter  was  making 
preparations  for  departure  on  the  tide — he 
recognized  her  as  the  Vale  of  Avoca,  a 
cross-channel  cargo  boat  plying  between 
Belfast  and  Stranraer  which  occasionally 
carried  a  few  passengers.  At  the  gangway 
now  a  small  group  of  men  and  women, 
probably  potato  pickers  bound  for  the  Ayr- 
shire farms,  stood  with  their  belongings,  bid- 
ding some  friends  good-by. 

Seated  there  in  the  mist,  with  the  fog- 
horn sounding  in  his  ears,  Paul  stared  at  the 
vessel  with  a  growing  intensity.  With  his 
holidays  begun,  his  plans  for  the  summer 
school  broken  off,  time  stretched  before 
him  mercilessly.  A  sudden  strange  excite- 
ment filled  him.  Impulsively,  he  took  out 
his  notebook  and  scribbled  two  lines.  /  am 
going  away  for  a  few  clays.  Don't  worry. 
Paul. 

He  tore  out  the  page,  folded  it,  and 
wrote  his  mother's  name  and  address  on 
the  back.  He  called  one  of  the  boys  stand- 
ing about,  and  gave  him  some  money  to 
deliver  the  note.  Then  he  rose,  went  unhes- 
itatingly to  the  shipping  company's  shed, 
and  bought  himself  a  ticket  for  Stranraer. 
Some  of  the  crew  were  already  casting  off 
as  he  crossed  the  gangplank.  A  moment 
later  a  heavy  rope  splashed;  then,  with  a 
throbbing  of  her  old  engines,  the  freighter 
lurched  and  shuddered  to  the  outer  seas. 

IT  WAS  six  o'clock  next  morning  and 
raining  heavily  when  the  Avoca  docked 
at  Stranraer.  Stiff  and  chilled,  Paul  went 
ashore  and  crossed  the  tracks  to  the  railway 
station.  He  scarcely  had  time  to  finish  a  cup 
of  tea  in  the  refreshment  room  before  the 
northbound  train  was  signaled.  He  paid  the 
half-awake  waitress  and  hurried  to  take  a 
place  in  the  corner  of  a  third-class  com- 
partment. Then  the  engine  shrieked  and 
started  off. 

It  was  a  long  journey,  with  two  changes 
at  junction  stations.  Paul  was  soon  thor- 
oughly drenched,  but  his  physical  discom- 
fort did  not  affect  his  determination.  The 
pastoral  character  of  the  country  gradually 
took  on  a  wilder,  bleaker  quality.  Stony 
moors  and  scattered  heaths  supplanted  the 
square,  hedged  fields.  In  the  west,  from  out 
of  the  pine  woods,  a  dull  blue  ridge  of  moun- 
tains rose,  capped  with  gray  clouds  and 
veined  by  tumbling  cataracts.  The  engine 
labored  as  the  wind  came  blasting  from  the 
sea  and  at  a  curve  in  the  line  Paul  saw 
waves  beating  against  the  high  cliffs. 

At  last,  toward  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
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noon,  the  train  drew  into  the  small 
land  station  that  was  his  destination, 
single  platform  was  almost  deserted 
surrendered  his  ticket  to  the  solitary 
He  had  meant  to  ask  the  man  to  direc 
to  the  prison,  but  somehow  the  words 
ened  on  his  tongue,  and  he  went  th 
the  gate  in  silence.  Once  outside,  hov 
he  saw,  across  the  rain-drenched  heat 
great  gray  bulk  of  Stoncheath,  croi 
behind  its  castellated  walls.  He  set  off 
the  road  which  wound  across  the  moc 

The  nearer  he  drew  to  that  grim  ci 
the  faster  his  pulse  raced.  His  moutl 
dry,  his  chest  constricted.  He  felt  sicl 
empty;  except  for  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 
wich,  he  had  eaten  nothing  all  day. 
incline  on  the  path  he  had  to  stop  an( 
against  a  tree  to  get  his  breath.  N 
patch  of  sky  had  lightened  on  the  we 
horizon,  and  from  the  slight  rise  on 
he  stood,  he  could  make  out  the  deta 
the  prison  more  clearly. 

There  it  rose,  a  great  blank  windo 
square,  pierced  by  a  low  portcullis, 
watchtowers  at  each  corner;  sheer  as  a 
uncompromising  as  a  medieval  fort, 
rows  of  warders'  houses  stood  outside, 
sheds  and  other  workshops,  and  all  arc 
except  for  three  red  stone  quarries  g; 
like  enormous  wounds,  was  the  unrel. 
desolation  of  the  moor.    A  tall  fenci 
closed  the  whole  domain.    In  one  ol 
quarries  some  gangs  of  prisoners  we 
work,  guarded  by  four  warders  in  blue. 
rying  guns,   who  promenaded   slowly 
menacingly.    The   little   drab   figures 
aud  strained  and  toiled,  and  a  dead  si] 
hung  over  the  place. 

A  sudden  step  behind  him  startled 
and  made  him  spin  round.  A  shepherd 
come  up  the  hill,  followed  by  his  collie 
The  man  had  the  close  and  secret  locF 
the  Northerner;  he  halted  beside  Paull 
leaned  upon  his  crook,  a  blend  of  curil 
and  suspicion  in  his  glance. 

"Not  a  pretty  view,"  he  remarked.    I 

"No,"  Paul  said  with  an  effort. 

"It's  a  hell  spot  if  ever  there  was  (I 
the  shepherd  said.  "And  I  should  kncl 
I've  lived  here  forty  years."  He  pail 
"They  had  a  riot  last  month — five  oil 
convicts  and  two  of  the  warders  got  kill  - 
and  it  looked  just  the  same  then  as  it  I 
now.  Quiet  and  blind.  Ay,  even  as  \i 
talking  here,  a  guard  in  that  tower  hi 
pair  of  field  glasses  leveled  on  us,  watcl 
every  move  we  make." 

Paul  suppressed  a  shiver,  and  fol 
himself  to  ask  the  question  uppermol 
his  mind.  "When  do  they  have  their  visl 
days?" 

"Visiting  days?"  The  crofter  lookel 
him  with  open  derision.  "There  are  no  I 
days  in  Stoneheath." 

Paul  felt  his  heart  contract.  "But  sil 
■ — there  must  be  some  days  when  the  pril 
ers'  relatives  are  allowed  to  see  them?| 

"They  have  no  visitors,"  the  other  I 
briefly.  "No,  not  ever.  It's  as  hard  fol 
to  get  in  there  as  it  is  for  them  to  get  | 
And  now  good  evening,  young  sir." 

He  whistled  to  his  dog  and,  with  a 
nod,  was  gone. 

ALONE  in  the  stillness,  Paul  remal 
L  watching,  sick  at  what  he  had  learl 
No  visitors — never!  What  he  had  coml 
do  then  was  impossible — he  could  notl 
his  father — could  not  even  speak  one  v| 
with  him. 

The  landscape  darkened  and,  as  he 
gered  still,  a  bell  in  the  prison  began  to 
slowly  and  heavily,  breaking  the  heav; 
lence  as  though  tolling  for  the  dead.  1 
he  saw  the  convicts  stop  work  and, 
shaled  by  their  keepers,  move  in  a  slow 
toward  the  prison.  The  portcullis  was  ra 
to  let  them  in,  then  lowered.  A  few  min 
later,  the  last  of  the  luminosity  left  the 

Torn  by  a  strange,  unexpected  grief,  1 
gave  a  wild  inarticulate  cry.  Tears  fi 
his  eyes  and  ran  down  his  cheeks.  He  tui 
and  made  his  way  back  blindly  from 
spot,  but  a  grim  and  tenacious  resolve 
forming  within  him.  /  am  not  beaten  yet 
vowed  to  himself.  This  is  not  the  end  o 
(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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FVecious  hours  live  on,  in  snapshots 


Your  snapshot  record  of  this  summer— fine  days 
on  outings,  and  around  home,  too— will  stretch  your 
enjoyment  into  the  years  ahead.  There  are  so  many 
chances  for  priceless  pictures!  With  your  camera 
ready,  and  two  or  three  extra  rolls  of  Kodak  Film 
on  hand,  it's  always  easy  to  get  them. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


Kodak  Film  gets  the  picture  — 

Verichrome  for  b'ack-andwhite 
Kodacolor  for  full  color  — 

the  film  in  the  familiar  yellow  box 


Wonderful  gift  for  any  occasion— a  Kodak  or  Brownie  camera 


Tear  off  this  corner  as  a  reminder 
to  get  some  Kodak  Film.  Size 
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stayed  alive  to  be  tossed  about  on  occasion 
and  was  there  to  be  picked  up  for  further 
examination  when  a  bighearted  legislature 
put  the  Conservation  Department  in  a  hole 
out  of  which  succeeding  sessions  failed  to 
pull  it. 

This  is  what  happened:  In  Michigan  the 
Conservation  Department  is  of  unusual 
relative  importance.  It  is  responsible  for 
state  parks — 60  of  them,  ranging  in  size 
from  20  to  45.000  acres;  and  for  state  for- 
ests— 4,250,000  acres  of  them,  all  of  which, 
besides  yielding  considerable  values  in  har- 
vested forest  products,  are  open  to  hunting, 
fishing  and  other  recreational  uses.  It  is 
charged,  also,  with  the  maintenance  of 
stocks  of  fish  and  game  for  its  own  folks 
and  their  paying  guests,  who  are  numerous 
enough  to  make  the  tourist  industry  Michi- 
gan's second  commercial  asset.  The  state 
sold  nearly  1,000,000  fishing  licenses  in 
1949  and  more  than  1,000,000  hunting 
licenses. 

All  this  indicates  that  it  is  a  busy  agency. 
Nevertheless,  for  years  it  has  not  been  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  the  services 
it  renders,  especially  in  the  item  of  parks. 
In  1945  the  legislature  sought  to  solve  this 
problem  by  appropriating  more  than  $4.,- 
500,000  for  the  acquisition  of  additional 
sites,  among  them  an  aggregate  of  60,000 
acres  in  five  units.  All  the  land  was  within 
a  40-mile  radius  of  downtown  Detroit, 
where  lack  of  outdoor  recreational  oppor- 
tunities was  named  as  a  major  factor  in 
generating  the  tensions  which  resulted  in  the 
grisly  race  riots  of  1943.  However,  when 
the  Conservation  Department  asked  for 
$20,000,000  to  develop  this  real  estate  and 
expand  older  parks,  the  legislature  appro- 
priated only  $1,500,000,  the  state's  finan- 
cial position  having  deteriorated.  So,  there 
it  was — a  lot  of  expensive  acreage  doing 
nobody  any  good! 

Then  P.  J.  Hoffmaster,  Director  of  Con- 
servation, dusted  off  Judge  Gilbert's  idea 
and  got  down  to  brass  tacks  with  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections.  Sure,  said  Correc- 
tions, if  Conservation  would  furnish  work 
plans,  material  and  equipment  they'd  do 
the  rest  and  try  the  plan. 

Some  Residents  Protested 

From  the  beginning  there  was  the  deli- 
cate matter  of  public  relations  to  be  con- 
sidered. Some  residents  of  the  Proud  Lake 
area,  where  the  first  camp  was  set  up,  pro- 
tested vigorously.  They  didn't  want  convicts 
housed  and  working  in  the  neighborhood, 
they  said.  Nobody  could  tell  what  might 
happen,  they  declared.  It  was  all  right  to  let 
trusties  work  on  the  prison  farm,  as  had 
been  the  practice  for  years,  but  public  parks 
were  no  place  for  them,  they  argued. 

That  attitude  didn't  last  long.  The  vast 
bulk  of  the  visitors  who  saw  the  crews  at 
work  never  realized  they  were  prisoners. 
No  armed  guards  stand  over  them- — just  a 
work  foreman,  seldom  with  more  than  10 
men  in  his  group.  Few  who  passed  the  re- 
vamped farmhouse  where  the  men  were 
housed  suspected  it  sheltered  anything  other 
than  another  force  of  laborers  on  some 
nearby  job.  There  were  no  walls,  no  wire 
fences;  just  a  few  inconspicuous  signs 
marked  "Yard  Limits." 

And  the  men  themselves,  realizing  an 
idea  that  might  be  priceless  to  them  was  on 
trial,  went  all  out  to  make  it  acceptable. 
Conservation  Department  workers  tell  me 
that  even  in  the  beginning,  before  they  were 
familiar  figures  to  the  prisoners,  on  ap- 
proaching a  work  detail  they'd  hear  some- 
one snap; 

"Visitors,  gang!     Watch  your  language!" 

And  they  turned  out  the  work!  New 
drives  were  graded,  culverts  built,  hiking 
trails  cleared,  picnic  areas  created,  trees 
planted  for  erosion  control  and  for  land- 
scaping effects,  and  garages  and  tool  houses 
erected.  Plants  to  furnish  food  and  shelter 
for  wild  life  were  introduced  because,  even 


in  these  areas  close  to  metropolitan  Detroit, 
sections  are  designated  where  a  city  hunter 
may  hope  to  get  a  shot  at  an  occasional 
pheasant  or  rabbit.  In  season,  of  course. 
Old-timers  who  helped  administer  CCC 
camps  declared  that  the  man-hour  returns 
in  achievement  by  these  prisoners  have 
been  at  least  as  good  as  those  from  the 
C's — and  often  considerably  better. 

A  park  ranger  tells  of  being  beckoned 
to  a  table  occupied  by  four  women  on  one 
of  his  newly  opened  picnic  areas. 

"Young  man,"  an  austere  lady  said,  "did 
those  convicts  fix  this  place  up?"  They  had, 
the  ranger  replied.  "Do  you  remember 
me?"  she  asked.  He  did  not,  he  admitted 
regretfully.  "I'm  glad,"  she  said.  "I  am 
the  woman  who  scolded  you  when  I  heard 
they  were  bringing  in  convicts  to  work 
here.  I  wrote  to  Lansing  and  scolded 
them,   and   I   signed   a   petition   against   it. 


mended.  Assistant  Deputy  Warden  George 
Kropp  rescans  his  application  personally 
and  accepts  or  rejects  him. 

In  general,  only  those  who  have  already 
served  half  of  their  minimum  time  are  se- 
lected and  the  age  range  runs  from  the  later 
twenties  to  forty-five,  with  some  exceptions. 
Sex  deviates  and  assaultive  types  are  ruled 
out;  otherwise,  the  nature  of  offense  and 
length  of  sentence  matter  little,  which  is  a 
departure  from  Judge  Gilbert's  original 
plan.  Some  are  serving  short  sentences  for 
such  minor  items  as  alimony  dodging;  five 
of  the  300  on  last  year's  roster  were  lifers, 
"doing  it  all"  for  murder,  who  after  many, 
many  years  had  proved  fit  for  special  con- 
sideration. The  great  bulk  of  the  men  in 
the  camps  have  less  than  a  year  more  to 
serve. 

The  acceptance  of  the  program  by  in- 
mates was  something  to  behold.     They'd 


got  some  of  the  boys  together  and  sa\s  ii 
be  a  cinch  for  a  visitor  to  bring  in  hoot 
if  we  just  told  him  beforehand  how  easy 
was.     He  made  quite  a  talk  and  a  few 
the  younger  ones  listened. 

"That  was  enough  for  some  of  the  othei 
They  got  together  and  moved  in  on  th 
cookie.     And  did  he  straighten  out!" 

"You  mean  you  roughed  him  up?" 
asked. 

"Well,  no,  I  ain't  saying  that,"  he  a 
swered,  a  trifle  lamely,  I  thought.    "That 
be  against  other  rules.     But,  anyhow,  h(  I 
been  a  good  boy  since!" 
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"Why,  Roger!  You  know  I  don't 
eare  if  you're  a  little  late.  .  .  . 
Of  course  vour  dinner  is  cold" 


VIRGIL   PARTCH 


I'm  sorry.  I'm  a  taxpaying  citizen,  and  all 
the  time  you  were  trying  to  get  something 
back  for  me  out  of  my  tax  dollar  that  goes 
to  support  the  prisons!" 

The  incident  is  an  example  of  what 
Warden  J.  N.  Frisbie  of  the  State  Prison 
of  Southern  Michigan,  the  penal  institution 
from  which  the  camp  workers  are  dis- 
patched, calls  conditioning  the  public. 

"In  such  a  new  venture  we  can  go  only 
as  fast  as  the  public  will  permit,"  he  told 
me.  "Certain  risks  are  involved.  We  can 
expect  to  make  mistakes  in  selecting  in- 
dividuals to  go  outside,  but  if  we  make  bad 
mistakes  it  means  our  jobs — mine,  first — 
so  we  aren't  going  to  take  many  chances. 
We  are  convinced  that,  with  these  groups, 
there  is  less  risk  of  neighborhood  annoy- 
ance or  disturbance  than  there  would  be 
from  a  camp  of  ordinary  laborers,  or- 
dinarily supervised.  If  we  can  make  the 
public  see  this,  and  show  them  the  kind  and 
amount  of  work  the  boys  are  doing,  we'll 
have  all  the  support  for  the  program  we'll 
ever  need." 

When  openings  for  workers  in  these  con- 
servation camps  are  announced,  the  nearly 
6.000  inmates  in  the  Southern  Michigan 
institution  flood  the  prison  administra- 
tion with  requests  for  consideration.  Three 
of  the  staff  are  assigned  to  screen  possible 
material.  Records  are  finely  combed  and 
the  individuals  studied  from  every  angle. 
If  the  committee  rates  a  man  as  a  poor 
risk,  that  is  final.    If  an  individual  is  recom- 


been  kept  busy  making  shoes  or  automobile 
license  plates  or  binder  twine  or  clothing 
or  tending  farm  crops  for  their  own  institu- 
tional use.  The  camp  plan  was  something 
new  and  privileges  were  comparatively 
abundant.  Besides,  the  men  had  a  feeling 
that  they  were  making  a  genuine  contribu- 
tion, providing  facilities  which  might  be 
enjoyed  by  friends  and  families  outside  and 
which  they  themselves  might  someday  use. 
Inmates  who  pioneered  the  venture  went  all 
out  to  make  it  function  and  there  are  stories, 
difficult  to  authenticate,  of  several  kangaroo 
courts  held  at  the  first  camp  to  bring  ques- 
tionable individuals  into  line.  Such  self- 
discipline  is  not  tolerated  by  penal  officials, 
so  the  reports  are  vague;  but  here  is  one 
story  for  which  I  obtained  a  certain  amount 
of  confirmation  from  guards,  who  admit 
that  there  are  goings  on  they  cannot  verify. 

"Out  here,  we  get  two  visiting  days  a 
month,"  this  convict  told  me,  "instead  of 
just  one,  like  inside.  In  summer  our 
families  can  come  on  Sunday,  bring  a  picnic 
dinner  and  we  eat  with  them  on  tables  out 
under  the  trees.  Boy,  is  that  something 
after  you've  been  talking  to  your  own  folks 
through  bars  for  so  long! 

"Well;  the  guards  look  those  lunches 
over  and  keep  an  eye  out  to  see  nobody 
slips  us  nothing.  But — well,  there's  shrub- 
bery around  and  it  wouldn't  be  much  of  a 
trick  to  drop  something  into  it,  see? 

"We  had  this  guy  come  in  with  big  ideas. 
And  after  he'd  been  here  a  few  Sundays  he 


Guards  Do  Not  Carry  Weapons 


No  guns,  no  riot  sticks  are  in  the 
camps.  The  attitude  of  authorities  on  tl 
matter  of  weapons  is  illustrated  by  tl 
following: 

Early  last  summer  two  camps  were  und 
construction — by  prison  labor — in  Mich 
gan's   upper  peninsula.     One   was   in   tl! 
Porcupine  Mountains,  the  other  at  Tahqul 
menon  Falls  which,  if  you  recall  your  Lon 
fellow,   will   be   recognized  as   Hiawatha 
river.     Both  are  extensive  park  projects  I 
wilderness  areas.    For  the  interval,  perisl! 
ables  were  kept  in  wooden  iceboxes  outsici 
the  temporary  kitchens.     Bears  broke  int' 
each  box  and  made  away  with  quantities  (| 
meat.    Each  camp  supervisor  requisitione 
a  rifle,  intending  to  put  one  of  their  guarc: 
on  the  alert  to  kill  the  marauder. 

"Forget  both  the  losses  and  the  rifles 
responded  Corrections  Commissioner  Eari, 
est  C.  Brooks.  "You  put  a  weapon  of  an 
sort  into  a  guard's  hands  and  men  are  goin 
to  doubt  your  faith  in  them.  Lose  that  an 
you've  lost  everything." 

It's  a  40-to-50-hour  work  week,  with  o< 
casional  chores  on  Saturday.  In  a  group  c 
60 — the  standard  size — 10  are  assigned  t 
kitchen  and  other  camp  duties.  On  Saturda 
forenoon  all  hands  join  in  to  slick  the  plac 
up.  Each  bunk  has  headphones  connected  tl 
a  master  radio  for  evening  relaxation.  Ai 
camps  have  libraries  and  those  within  driv 
ing  distance  of  the  big  prison  see  a  movi: 
once  a  week.  No  dormitory  door  has 
lock  and,  except  at  Camp  Wilderness,  a 
hourly  bed  check  is  made  at  night.  At  firs 
work  supervision  was  in  charge  of  guard: 
Now,  park  rangers  and  other  Conservatio 
employees  have  taken  over  and  the  Mich 
gan  Civil  Service  Commission  is  setting  u 
a  new  classification  for  the  job.  I  talked  8 
length  with  men  working  alone  or  in  coi 
pies,  far  distant  from  camp,  with  no  supei 
visor  in  sight. 

Do  they  walk  away?  In  three  years,  fiv 
have.  Two  returned  voluntarily,  two  wer 
picked  up  and  one  is  still  at  large.  But  dui 
ing  1949  alone,  22  inmates  walked  awa 
from  the  Southern  Michigan  prison  farm 
(Nineteen  were  recaptured  in  short  order. 

Let  a  man  violate  the  simplest  rule  an< 
back  inside  the  walls  he  goes.  Here,  fo 
example,  was  the  top  worker  in  one  of  th 
camps,  an  ex-serviceman  in  for  manslaugh 
ter.   He  was  a  pace  setter  to  watch. 

"He'd  do  more  work  than  almost  an; 
free  man  you'll  see,"  a  guard  told  me,  "an< 
the  rest  had  to  keep  up  or  feel  ashamed  o 
themselves.  But  we  were  cleaning  up  a  bath 
ing  beach  before  the  park  opened  and  ii 
the  bathhouse  was  a  telephone  station! 
This  boy  got  the  idea  of  calling  up  an  ol( 
girl  friend  and  couldn't  resist.  She  turnec 
him  in  and  he  was  back  inside  the  walls  be 
fore  he  knew  what  had  happened!" 

A  prisoner-nurse  told  me  his  troubles 
This  chap  is  a  three-time  loser,  now  doinj 
seven-and-a-half  to  15  years  for  breakin{ 
and  entering;  he  had  had  long  experienci 
in  the  prison  hospital. 

"It  was  kind  of  simple  inside,"  he  said 
"A  man  gets  the  sniffles  and  he  tells  abou 
it  and  lays  up  right  away.  Out  here — why 
I  can't  keep  these  guys  quiet  when  they  ge 
a  bad  cold!  They  just  insist  on  going  tc 
work.   Lots  of  times  I  know  they  shouldn' 
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Vlillions  of  bottles  are  bought 
by  men  who  like  that 
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REPAIR  THE 
TOO! 


£J#/W, 


Just  repairing  the  tube  is  NOT 
enough!  Dirt  and  moisture  col- 
lect in  the  hole  in  the  tire,  caus- 
ing abrasion  and  rot  that  may 
result  in  blowout  at  high  speed. 
It  costs  so  little  more  .  .  .  yet  it's 
worth  so  much  more  in  SAFETY 
...  to  repair  BOTH  tube  and  tire! 

But  Be  SURE  of 
Safe,  Dependable 


LECTROSEAL 
Tire  Repairs 

Tire  repairs  are  done  best  by 
trained  tire  service  men  equipped 
with  BOWES  LECTROSEAL,  the 
most  modern,  efficient  repair 
method  ever  devised.  When  you 
see  a  Bowes  "Seal  Fast"  emblem 
you  can  be  sure  of  getting  com- 
plete tire  service.  Look  to  Bowes 
"Seal  Fast"  for  safe,  dependable 
tire  and  tube  repairs. 

BOWES  "SEAL  FAST"  CORPORATION 
INDIANAPOLIS  7,  INDIANA 


and  sometime  it's  going  to  get  me  in  bad!" 
After  giving  evidence  of  wanting  to  abide 
by  rules,  a  man's  work  pattern  is  most  im- 
portant. If  a  man  does  his  best  and  keeps 
doing  it  to  the  extent  of  his  physical  and 
mental  ability,  he  stays;  if  he  shirks,  back 
he  goes.  So  far,  eight  have  been  withdrawn 
from  camps,  for  not  hitting  the  ball. 

1  talked  with  a  man  of  twenty-seven  who 
is  in  for  manslaughter.  He  was  inside  the 
walls  for  three  years,  on  the  prison  farm 
briefly,  and  at  the  time  I  spoke  to  him  had 
been  in  a  camp  for  nine  months. 

"Back  at  the  prison  you  do  everything 
their  way.  It  gets  you  down,"  he  said  earn- 
estly. "Out  here  work  changes  every  few 
days,  but  better  than  that,  every  so  often 
you'll  see  a  new  way  to  do  it.  You  talk  it 
over  with  the  boss  and  chances  are  he'll  let 
you  try.  I  tell  you,  when  you  see  your  own 
ideas  tried  out,  it  makes  you  feel  like  folks!" 

Fit  to  Enjoy  Freedom  Again 

Another,  in  for  burglary  and  due  before 
the  parole  board  shortly,  was  enthusiastic 
about  camp  life  because  of  its  preparation 
for  a  return  to  freedom. 

"If  a  fellow's  made  a  mistake  and  is  pay- 
ing for  it  and  has  made  up  his  mind  never 
to  let  it  happen  again,  a  job  like  this  is  a 
godsend.  Under  this  kind  of  custody  you 
can  try  yourself  out  and  get  a  line  on  what 
you've  got  to  watch  about  yourself  when 
you  get  the  big  chance.  Are  any  other 
states  trying  this  sort  of  plan?  They  should, 
because  there  are  thousands  of  guys  like 
me  who'd  gain  by  it." 

One  of  the  interesting  side  lights  as  the 
plan  has  taken  hold  has  been  the  attitude 
of  prison  guards.  They  are  realists,  not 
softies,  and  all  I  talked  to  admitted  they 
had  had  their  fingers  crossed  when  the  camp 
program  was  announced. 

"I've  been  in  the  guards  for  23  years," 
said  Sergeant  John  Hampton,  in  charge  at 
Camp  Wilderness.  "I  was  there,  you  see, 
when  silence  among  prisoners  was  almost 
a  fixed  rule.  In  my  time  I've  seen  a  lot  done 
in  reforming  men  and  a  lot  tried,  but  when 
I  heard  about  this  it  stopped  me  cold.  I 
didn't  give  it  a  chance  of  working  out. 

"But  I'm  here  to  tell  you  it's  the  greatest 
thing  ever  thought  up.  The  state's  getting 
a  whale  of  a  lot  of  work  done  and  as  a  re- 
habilitation move  it's  going  to  pay  divi- 
dends you  don't  dare  guess!" 

As  yet,  the  rehabilitation  factor  cannot 
be  accurately  measured.  A  special  study  is 
being  made  of  men  who  have  been  paroled 
from  the  camps,  but  the  time  for  drawing 
conclusions  is  not  yet.  I  thumbed  into  a  file 
of  questionnaires  answered  by  parolees  who 
had  had  camp  experience.  The  first  10  were 
so  enthusiastic  about  the  routine  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  normal  life  that  I  went  no  further. 

But  it  is  established  that  Michigan  is  get- 
ting big  returns  for  the  money  invested. 
Per  capita  cost  in  camp  is  higher  than  be- 
hind walls.  Figures  covering  150  men  for 
a  three-month  period  showed  an  excess 
outlay  of  $18,716.47.  However,  the  Con- 
servation Department  demonstrates  that 
for  every  $3  invested  in  a  camp  worker 
the  state  is  getting  a  return  of  from  $7  to 
$10  in  completed  projects,  depending  some- 
what on  location.  Comparisons  were  made 
against  actual  accomplishments  of  civilian 
crews  hired  at  local  going  wages  which  run 
up  to  $1  per  hour.  Prisoners  are  credited 
with  25  cents  a  day  for  labor. 

"Like  most  other  state  conservation 
agencies,  we  have  never  been  able  to 
develop  or  maintain  our  big  areas  prop- 
erly," says  Conservation  Director  Hoff- 
master.  "For  instance,  up  in  Wilderness 
Park  we  had  bad  storms  and  millions  of 
board  feet  of  timber  went  down,  so  located 
and  in  such  a  tangle  that  no  contractor 
would  bid  on  getting  it  out.  But  prisoners 
are  salvaging  tens  of  thousands  of  cords  of 
posts  and  poles  for  use  on  other  state  areas 
and  no  one  can  yet  estimate  how  much 
good  lumber  for  future  construction. 

"Early  in  January,  Governor  G.  Mennen 
Williams  dedicated  the  winter  sports  area 
in  Porcupine  Mountain  State  Park,  away 
up  on  Lake  Superior.    So  far  we  have  two 
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"What  shall  we  do  today?" 
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fine  skiing  slopes,  tows  and  a  temporary 
warming  house.  Authorities  tell  us  it  is  the 
finest  ski  site  between  Sun  Valley  and  Lake 
Placid.  It  is  only  a  sleeper  jump  from 
Chicago  and  that  upper  country  certainly 
needs  more  business.  Prisoners  are  doing 
it  all. 

"We  have  countless  man-months  of  lake 
and  stream  improvement  work  to  do  in  or- 
der to  increase  the  game-fish-carrying  ca- 
pacity of  our  waters.  Prisoners  can  do 
much  of  it.  We  have  years  of  thinning 
ahead  in  our  state  forests  to  improve  tim- 
ber stands,  and  no  hope  of  doing  it  by  or- 
dinary hiring.  We  have  so  much  to  be  done 
that  our  one  great  fear  has  small  chance  of 
maten'alizing;  that's  the  fear  of  being 
charged  with  leaf-raking." 

Men  Needed  for  Forest  Work 

Already,  the  possibility  that  some  simi- 
lar plan  may  be  considered  for  national 
forests,  and  park  and  wild-life  refuges  is 
indicated.  State  Senator  John  B.  Martin,  Jr.. 
former  Rhodes  scholar,  practicing  attorney 
and  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  camp  idea, 
recently  led  his  friend.  Congressman  Ger- 
ald Ford,  Jr..  into  the  Manistee  National 
Forest,  one  of  five  such  federal  units  in  the 
state.    They  were  told  that  the  U.S.  Forest 
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Service  could  use  500  convict  coW 
tionists  indefinitely  on  its  2,500,oH 
holdings  in  Michigan.  The  congrU 
turned  back  for  Washington  with  ■ 
poseful  gleam  in  his  eye. 

"We  have,  all  told,  8,568  male  prist 
says  Corrections  Commissioner  Is 
"and  the  state's  prisons  are  crowded.  K 
rent  construction  rates  a  cell  costs  1 
We  think  we're  making  good  citizu 
of  not-so-good  ones  quicker  by  this  ll 
than  by  anything  we've  ever  tried— .1 
could  mean  a  slackening  pressure  fol 
cells.  I'd  like  to  see  a  full  thousarji 
in  the  program." 

And  here's  another  angle  to  that  ■ 
thinking: 

Group  camping  for  Boy  Scoulti 
similar  organizations  is  a  major  acta 
Michigan's  state  parks.  I  visited  wire 
victs  busy  at  winterizing  cabins  .1 
Waterloo  area  so  they  will  be  habitae 
year  around  and  more  kids  may  w 
chance  to  learn  to  live  together  ine 
health  and  productive  activity. 

"I  guess,"  said  one  with  whom  I'  t 
talking,  as  he  picked  up  his  saw.  "ll 
get  going.  We  want  to  get  this  plactle 
for  the  kids."  He  paused.  "You  kil 
more  of  them  had  places  like  this  tela 
there  wouldn't  be  so  many  of  us."  Ti  ! 


A  Program  to  Copy 

Harold  Titus,  author  of  this  article,  was  for  20  years  a  member  of  tl 
Michigan  Conservation  Commission,  and  its  chairman  at  the  start  of  tl 
experiment  in  conserving  natural  and  human  resources  described  here,  r 
saw  that  experiment  pay  off  richly,  in  manifold  ways,  and  he  is  hopeful 
may  be  repeated  elsewhere.  Collier's  seconds  that  hope.  In  fact,  we  commer 
this  article  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  citizens  and  governments 
our  other  47  states. 

Michigan  is  giving  health  and  hope,  responsibility  and  trust,  to  convic 
who  it  believes  can  be  salvaged  as  useful  members  of  society.  The  prisoner 
almost  without  exception,  have  justified  that  trust.  Working  in  a  posith 
atmosphere,  they  have  built  recreational  facilities  which  may  aid  in  curbii 
delinquency  and  reducing  the  future  prison  population.  They  have  helped  i 
beautify  their  state  and  add  to  the  happiness  of  its  people.  And  many  ■ 
them,  when  freedom  actually  is  theirs,  will  be  able  to  take  pride  in  the  ei 
joyment  of  their  own  handiwork. 

On  the  "practical"  side,  Michigan  gets  about  three  times  as  much  van 
out  of  the  convicts'  work  as  it  invests  in  this  successful  program ;  it  has  doi 
jobs  which  the  state's  budget  otherwise  would  not  have  allowed.  And  in  di 
ing  them,  it  offers  a  solution  for  conservation  departments,  which,  as  M 
Titus  says,  "have  been  starved  for  help"  since  the  days  of  the  Civilian  Coi 
servation  Corps. 

We  believe  that  what  Michigan  has  found  good  will  be  good  for  the  re 
of  the  country.  And  we  think  that  any  scheme  which  can  make  a  more  beai 
tiful  state  and  better  citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  save  money,  is  very  mu< 
worth  trying.  The  Editor 
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Mr.  Pah  Is  Worth  Fighting  For 


|  :  Japanese  annexation  before  1945, 

fcreans  occupied  any  positions  of  im- 

3,e.  And  before  that,  centuries  of 
tion  of  one  kind  or  another — Chi- 
jidents  and  corrupt  Korean  rulers — 
e  room  for  the  sort  of  aspiration  I 

Khen  I  met  the  Paks.  Essentially,  the 
anted  what  little  people  everywhere 

Kvorld  want:  a  chance  to  make  their 
■thout  political  or  economic  oppres- 

il  with  some  measure  of  personal  dig- 
Under   the   republic   the   Paks   had 

pwo  years  of  this  kind  of  democracy. 

rlked  it.) 

i  Paks  tried  desperately  to  keep  up 

■  ily  routine.  It  was  not  easy  with  the 

t  h  of  children  gone,  with  the  flow  of 

1 5  and  the  constant  threat  of  attack. 

K  kept  his  shop  open  from  7:00  a.m. 

f.  p.m.  and,  with  the  war  on,  the  fam- 

rTaejon  was  limited  to  two  meals  a 
he  first  was  served  at  9:00  a.m.,  and 

i  d  of  rice,  a  bowl  of  soup  (kook)  and 
The  evening  meal — at  6:00  p.m. — 

Uiean  fish  or  meat,  if  available,  rice 

I  nd  more  pickles.  There  are  delicious 

hns  sometimes,  Mrs.  Pak  said — 
for  example,  melon  or  Korean  jam 

l he  Paks  were  very  careful  with  food. 

Lmeals  were  prepared   in   a  narrow 

L — the  kitchen,  or  boouk — about  a 
ide  and  12  feet  long.  The  food  was 
i  a  heavy  wooden  cupboard.  In  a 
of  the  boouk  was  a  large  stone  tub, 

i  lly  the  bathtub  but  now  a  charcoal 
uel  had  to  be  kept  close  at  hand  and 
nily  was  going  to  the  public  baths. 
b  held  five  sacks  of  charcoal,  enough 

I'ide  cooking  fuel  for  about  a  month, 
m  bulb  flickered  in  the  boouk — and 
as  rare.  Koreans  seldom  have  had 
:ity  during  the  day,  although   most 

i  have  only  a  few  small  windows, 
ooms  no  windows  at  all.  Power  was 

,n  for  emergency  radio  transmission, 
ms  the  Paks  had   light.    In   normal 

!  electricity  used  to  be  turned  on  for 

hours  in  the  evening. 

Dining  Without  Chairs 

r  the  Pak  kitchen  was  a  small  dining 
with  a  low,  round  table.    The  Paks 

0  chairs,  curled  their  feet  under  them 
,they  ate.  There  were  two  sleeping 
,  one  also  used  as  the  Pak  office.  The 
•  bedroom  was  about  four  by  six  feet, 
j)n  a  raised  platform  about  two  feet 

the  flooring  in  the  rest  of  the  home, 
adroom  was  covered  with  oiled  paper, 
le  only  piece  of  furniture  was  a  chart 

a  cupboard  which  displayed  china 
X)wls,  an  inkwell  and  a  cup  filled  with 

On  the  floor  was  an  abacus,  the  an- 
Oriental  adding  device,  a  "must"  in 
iental  bookkeeping  and  an  apparatus 
iie  Paks  used  with  flying  accuracy.  At 
iwhen  the  room  was  used  for  sleeping, 
Pak  slid  back  a  wall  cupboard  door 
>ok  down  thick  Korean  quilts,  the  only 
lg.  The  other  tiny  bedroom  was  used 
:  four  sons  when  they  were  home, 
her  daily  chores,  Mrs.  Pak  wore  the 

1  clothing  of  Korea:  a  short  blouse, 
tck  sain,  which  fitted  her  waist  just 
of  a  long  striped  skirt  made  of  Korean 
l,  and  the  traditional  canoe-shaped 
or  ko  moo  Shin.  Her  coal-black  hair 
Irawn  neatly  and  tightly  into  a  bun. 
aid  me  she  was  thirty-six — six  years 
;er  than  Mr.  Pak.  She  smiled  more 
y  than  he  did.  Like  most  Koreans, 
rarely  showed  irritation. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  17 

The  Paks  were  Buddhists.  They  made 
their  regular  pilgrimages  to  the  temples,  but 
in  times  like  these  there  had  been  too  many 
chores,  too  much  watching  and  waiting,  to 
find  much  time  for  worship.  The  Paks  in- 
sisted they  would  never  give  up  their  an- 
cient religion,  although  they  had  heard  of 
the  efforts  in  the  North  to  wipe  out  the  old 
prayers  and  to  introduce  strange  kinds  of 
political  religion  which  they  were  sure  they 
did  not  like. 

Christianity,  though  limited,  ranks  along 
with  Buddhism,  shamanism  and  Confucian- 
ism as  one  of  the  major  faiths  of  the  Kore- 
ans. Christianity  and  the  ancient  Oriental 
religions  remain  the  most  durable.  Koreans 
are  tolerant  and  have  few  strong  dos  and 
don'ts.  They  ask  only  a  reasonable  respect 
for  their  customs  and  beliefs,  and  especially 
for  their  conduct  of  ancestor  worship.  Mr. 
Pak  was  not  certain  what  progress  the  Rus- 
sians had  made  in  eliminating  the  old  Ko- 
rean religions  in  the  North,  but  he  shook 
his  head  to  indicate  "Not  much,  likely." 

Mr.  Pak  also  failed  to  display  the  confi- 
dence in  North  Korean  elections  that  Rus- 
sian propaganda  is  supposed  to  reflect.  He 
expressed  his  preference  for  the  South  Ko- 
rean form  of  elections.  Under  the  South 
Korean  Republic,  headed  by  Dr.  Syngman 
Rhee,  voting  was  by  ballot  listing  many 
candidates  and,  in  the  recent  elections,  there 
was  a  heavy  overturn  in  the  membership  of 
the  national  assembly.  The  North  Korean 
elections  have  the  familiar  character  of  Rus- 
sian voting.  There  are  two  urns — one  white, 
one  black.  To  vote  for  the  candidate,  the 
voter  puts  his  ballot  in  the  white  urn,  and 
to  vote  against  the  candidate,  the  black  urn. 

Most  Russian  propaganda  proved  ex- 
tremely baffling  to  Mr.  Pak.  He  could  not, 
for  example,  understand  how  the  North 
Koreans  were  able  to  pretend  that  they 
"represent"  all  Korea.  He  and  other  South 
Koreans  pointed  out  that,  of  Korean's  ap- 
proximately 29,000,000  people,  only  about 
8,000,000  of  them  live  in  the  rugged,  indus- 
trial North.  In  the  South,  under  the  Rhee 
government,  only  a  few  "Communist  pock- 
ets" had  any  political  affinity  for  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  North. 

Mr.  Pak  was  less  disturbed  by  Commu- 
nist activity  in  South  Korea  than  by  the 
failure  to  supply  South  Koreans  with  suffi- 
cient arms  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
invaders.  This  he  could  not  understand. 
The  South  Koreans  had  a  carefully  trained 
army  but  practically  no  weapons  other  than 
small  arms,  and  not  enough  ammunition. 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pak  and  his  neigh- 
bors, the  lack  of  tanks,  artillery,  ammuni- 
tion and  planes  (the  South  Koreans  had 
only  10  aircraft  and  these  were  gunless) 
gave  the  North  Koreans,  liberally  supplied 
by  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, a  quick  advantage  once  war  started. 

But  Mr.  Pak  wanted  to  look  ahead.  "All 
that  is  past  now,  he  said.  "I,  myself,  have 
come  to  believe  more  strongly  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  United  Nations.  That  is  because 
the  nations  across  the  sea  have  exhibited 
something  more  than  words." 

Mr.  Pak  said  he  placed  great  hope  in  the 
U.N.  and  in  the  American  military  power 
behind  it  for  real  Korean  independence  and 
a  unified  country.  There  is  a  fierce  feeling 
of  nationalism  among  Koreans.  They  never 
lost  it  in  the  long  years  of  Japanese  domi- 
nation. Sometimes  the  light  of  independence 
burned  low,  Mr.  Pak  said,  but  it  was  never 
extinguished. 

An  old  Korean  woman  interrupted  Mr. 
Pak.  She  held  up  a  wooden  spoon. 


"Ten  won,"  Mr.  Pak  said.  (Ten  won  is 
too  small  an  amount  to  be  counted  in 
American  money.) 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head.  "Too 
much."  Mr.  Pak  felt  he  could  go  no  lower. 
She  put  the  spoon  back  on  the  counter — 
and  went  off,  seeming  to  be  saying  some 
prayer  to  herself. 

"She  is  old,"  Mr.  Pak  said.  "She  only 
wanted  to  ask.  She  does  not  need  the 
spoon." 

Mr.  Pak  smoked  another  American  ciga- 
rette. He  and  his  neighbors  talked  on 
about  the  plight  of  Korea. 

South  Koreans  believed  that  real  inde- 
pendence had  come  when  the  Japanese 
finally  surrendered  in  1945,  but  soon  the 
world  realities  made  themselves  felt  in  Mr. 
Pak's  remote  homeland.  There  was  the 
38th  parallel — dividing  line  between  Ameri- 
can and  Russian  occupation  forces — and 
the  parallel  was  to  become  bitter  medicine. 

Soviet  Puppet  Was  Hostile 

Finally,  when  the  occupation  forces  were 
withdrawn,  North  Korea  was  a  puppet 
power,  armed  by  Soviet  Russia  and  openly 
hostile  to  its  South  Korean  neighbors.  In 
South  Korea,  there  was  a  frantic  effort  by 
President  Rhee  to  preserve  the  brave  but 
young  republic.  Americans  helped  organize 
the  army  but  only  Washington  could 
deliver  equipment,  and  this — Mr.  Pak's 
neighbors  shook  their  heads — had  not  been 
forthcoming. 

Mr.  Pak's  concern  for  Korea  was  deeper 
than  his  personal  interests  and  those  of  his 
immediate  family  including  his  father.  Pak 
No  Hak,  sixty-five,  and  his  mother,  Kim  Ky- 
ung  Yu,  sixty-three.  They  are  too  old  to  join 
the  refugees;  they  are  too  old,  he  said,  to 
stand  the  hardships  and  the  uncertainties  of 
war.  And  there  were  two  younger  brothers, 
Pak  Chang  Kyu,  twenty-five  years  old,  and 
Pak  Young  Kyu,  only  twenty-three,  both 
sergeants  in  the  South  Korean  army.  What 
of  them?  What  of  his  married  sisters,  Pak 
Vung  Ai  and  Pak  Shun  Kyu,  with  their 
own  families,  and  the  younger  sister,  Pak 
Kyu  Nyu,  eighteen,  who  lived  with  the  old 
folks  in  the  country? 

These  were  the  sad  things,  Mr.  Pak  said, 
but  there  was  hope. 

I  started  to  leave,  but  a  heavy  shower 
broke  through.  In  a  moment,  the  old  stone 
gutters  in  front  of  Mr.  Pak's  shop  were  run- 
ning deep. 

Shortly  the  Paks  would  sit  on  their  floor 
for  a  silent,  lonely  evening  meal.  Mrs. 
Pak  had  been  stirring  in  the  half-dark 
kitchen  and  the  rice  was  almost  ready. 

Was  she  afraid  of  the  future? 

"Not  any  more,"  Mrs.  Pak  said. 

Koreans — the  Paks  and  others  like  them 
— understand  this  to  be  a  war  for  their 
liberation.  When  you  are  in  the  middle  of 
a  thing,  the  world-wide  aspects  of  United 
Nations  and  American  military  action,  and 
the  containment  of  Communism,  become 
blurred.  The  Koreans  are  thinking  of  their 
own  preservation,  as  would  people  in  Iowa 
if  the  war  were  fought  across  the  prairies 
and  the  rolling  country  from  Council  Bluffs 
to  Des  Moines.  Like  the  Iowa  storekeeper, 
Mr.  Pak  recognized  an  immediate  responsi- 
bility: his  family,  his  home  and  his  shop. 

Beyond  that,  Mr.  Pak  hoped  that  there 
might  yet  be  a  place  in  that  vague  and  free 
world  for  Korea.  Because  of  this,  as  well 
as  for  the  larger  reasons  of  stopping  Com- 
munism. I  believe  Mr.  Pak  is  worth  fight- 
ing for.  THE  END 
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Out  Whar  the  East  Begins 


*-> 


You  don't  have  to  go  West  to  find  a  dude  ranch.     There's  probably  one  just  around  the  corner 

By  JAMES  DUGAN 


WHEN  Daddy  was  a  little  chap  the  steam 
cars  took  you  off  to  Atlantic  City,  and  that 
was  all  you  could  do  in  the  summer.  There 
weren't  any  motels  and  a  man  could  drive  his  horse 
and  buggy  50  miles  between  horsctels.  The  only 
ranches  Daddy  ever  heard  about  were  way  out  West 
in  books  by  Teddy  Roosevelt.  This  was  long  before 
dude  ranches  sprang  up  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York 
City. 

Now  that  Daddy's  boy  has  grown  to  man's  es- 
tate, he  can  coil  his  nylon  lariat  and  ride  Old  Paint 
(his  old  jalopy)  up  the  Chisholm  Trail  to  the  Cat- 
skills,  where  men  are  men,  and  women  are  also 
men,  wearing  pants  by  Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  The  wild 
East  is  with  us.  buckoes.  The  dude  ranchers  are 
grazing  tourists  in  some  of  the  finest  rangeland  in 
the  Empire  State.  The  West  jest  loaded  up  its  bed- 
rolls on  a  chuck  wagon  and  come  East. 

There  are  nigh  40  ranches  hereabouts.  Person- 
ally. I  like  to  tie  up  at  the  hitchin'  rack  of  the  Bar- 
None  Ranch,  up  the  draw  a  piece  from  the  Bronx, 
lots  ol  New  York  dudes  ride  up  thataway  to  enjoy 
real  Eastern  hospitality.  There's  ridin",  singin', 
brandin",  rustlin'.  wranglin'.  calf  ropin',  square 
dancin',  gu/.zlin'.  eatin'  and  payin".  The  Boss  Cattle- 
man has  made  it  right  easy  to  git  thar.  You  jest  sink 
your  rowels  in  a  subway  seat,  git  off  at  the  end  and 
holler  for  the  stage. 

The  huckboard — F.O.B.  Detroit — totes  you  off 
hell-lor-leather.  This  is  hostile  country  and  the 
stage  carries  a  guard  to  prevent  the  party  from  being 
held  up  in  roadside  juke  joints.  The  ride  is  swift  and 
uneventful,  except  when  some  puncher  gets  his 
spurs  caught  in  a  cowgirl's  Schiaparclli  chaps.  The 
tenderfcet  soon  reach  the  old  Bar-None  Corral, 
which  they  can  plainly  tell  by  the  50-foot  neon  sign 
over  the  cookhouse. 

The  ride  up  from  the  depot  puts  the  roses  in  your 


cheeks  and  gives  you  a  powerful  appetite  for  real 
Eastern  cook  in',  ft  comes  in  the  kind  of  heapin" 
portions  city  critters  never  dreamed  they  could  get 
outside  of.  and  still  can't.  There  comes  the  welcome 
sound  of  the  cookhouse  tocsin,  as  Cookie  Joe  plies 
a  mashie  niblick  against  a  piece  of  angle  iron  he 
sawed  off  of  Bear  Mountain  Bridge.  "Come  and  git 
it!"  he  hollers  in  the  traditional  manner  of  the  old 
East.  "Afore  I  throw  it  out!"  It  is  remarkable  how 
quick  the  city  folk  catch  on  to  the  customs  of  the 
prairies.  The  next  mealtime  Cookie  Joe  yells, 
"Come  and  git  it!"  The  customers  reply,  "Throw 
it  out!" 

After  dinner  it  is  but  a  short  stroll  to  the  Bar- 
None  Saloon,  which  is  a  good  thing  because  the 
cowboy  boots  are  killing  you. 

The  faro  dealers  are  busy  at  the  green  baize  tables 
refereeing  gin  rummy  games,  and  grizzled  prospec- 
tors crowd  up  to  the  bar  to  throw  their  pokes  to  the 
bartender.  The  bartender  pokes  right  back,  and  be- 
fore Law  &.  Order  is  restored  several  dudes  have 
lost  the  scats  off  their  levis  on  the  steerhorns  hang- 
ing on  the  walls.  Then  comes  the  square  dancin'. 
By  tophet,  you  never  saw  so  many  squares  dancin" 
in  all  your  born  days. 

The  next  morning  before  sunrise  the  angle  iron 
starts  banging  again  and  the  guests  leap  out  of  bed 
at  eleven  thirty  to  go  down  to  a  dyed-in-the-wool 
much  breakfast,  consisting  of  woolen  pancakes 
flyed  brown,  after  which  those  who  do  not  have  to 
be  carried  leap  back  into  bed.  That  easygoing  cus- 
tom of  old  Spanish  Days,  the  Hour  of  Siesta,  has 
arrived.  Quien  sahc,  camarada?  The  accountant 
nods  over  his  adding  machine  and  the  cow  waddics 
drowse  in  the  shade  of  the  bunkhouse.  And  well 
they  might,  because  these  lean,  hard  men  must  soon 
he  ready  for  the  Roundup.  Suddenly  the  whole 
rancho  is  astir  with  activity.   Off  on  the  horizon  a 


cloud   of  dust   is  approaching.    There   are   rr 
strangers  down  at  the  depot  to  be  rounded  up 
driven  into  the  Old  Corral! 

Soon  the  new  herd  of  dudes  arrives  amidst  ' 
welcoming  cries  of  "Yippee!"  and  "You'll  be  : 
ree!"  With  them  comes  a  picturesque  band 
Mexican  charros  who  unpack  their  bongo  dri 
and  clarinets  in  readiness  to  play  the  rumbas  at 
Saturday  Night  Hoedown.  But  before  the  Gi1 
Spirit  takes  the  sun  out  of  the  sky.  there  is  the  d:< 
biggest  event  to  come — the  Rodeo,  Cowpoke 
union  and  Old  Pioneer  Fiesta.  Already  riders 
coming  in  from  the  neighboring  dude  rancl' 
from  Bar-Sinister  Ranch,  Rancho  Sam  Gabriel  ■} 
the  Flying-Bar-Stool,  to  see  the  rodeo.  They  | 
dressed  in  the  finest  traditional  costumes,  brou 
out  of  trunks  and  thriftshops.  The  men  h 
grown  day-old  beards  for  the  celebration  of  Fr 
tier  Days. 

Amidst  a  veritable  prairie  of  ten-gallon  hats  ; 
mantillas,  the  Rodeo  begins.  At  first  the  action 
little  indistinct  because  the  television  set  is  m 
away   from   Madison   Square  Garden,  and   G< 
Autry  has  a  tendency  to  look  like  Lassie.  But  Pee 
kill  Pete  didn't  do  14  at  Sing  Sing  for  expert  s< 
dialing  without  retaining  the  knack  of  twisting 
right   knobs  on   a   television   rodeo.     The  crc 
watches  little  dogies  getting  themselves  dozed  by 
dozen,  while  off  in  the  bar  some  of  the  dudes 
themselves  dazed  by  the  Daiquiris. 

And  now  as  the  sunset  creeps  across  the  pur 
sage  and  the  outline  of  the  Old  Corral  is  tra 
formed  by  the  magic  of  the  plains  to  an  empty  ca 
pen  erected  at  considerable  cost,  the  first  faint  st 
twinkle  in  the  gloaming.  Wc  are  left  to  ponder 
the  age-old  mystery  of  the  open  range:  How  mi 
does  it  cost  to  fly  to  Dallas  and  rest  your  peepers 
a  paved  street  again?  the  e 
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he  found  out  where  Malone  was.  "Well,"  I 
said,  "he  knows  where  Malone  is  now,  but 
Malone  don't  know  from  nothin'." 

"You  got  any  ideas  where  we  can  find 
him?" 

"How  about  the  Royale  Hotel?"  I  said. 
"No.   He  goes  off  at  seven." 

Somebody  came  over  and  looked  at  me 
queerly,  and  then  he  turned  to  Stratford 
and  said,  "Inspector,  this  boy  of  yours 
didn't  make  sense  with  that  last  crack.  You 
know  that." 

He  was  right.  There  was  something  I 
wanted  to  say  but  I  couldn't  remember  what 
it  was.  "I'm  sorry,"  I  told  them.  "I'm  still 
a  little  foggy,  I  guess." 

And  I  was.  All  of  a  sudden  everything 
was  all  mixed  up  in  my  head.  The  punch 
the  gorilla  had  given  me  had  scrambled  my 
upstairs.  "There's  something  about  a 
blonde,  somewhere,  only  I  can't  remember 
it,  exactly." 

"Come  on,  Freddy,"  Stratford  pleaded. 
"Where's  this  blonde?  What  did  she  do? 
Where  did  you  meet  her?" 

"Gin  and  tonic,"  I  said.  "Gin  and  tonic, 
that's  what  we  had  to  drink." 

"Gin  and  tonic,"  someone  muttered,  dis- 
gusted. "The  only  guy  who  can  break  this 
case  and  he's  gone  nuts.  Gin  and  tonic. 
God,  this  job  is  enough  to  drive  a  man  to 
drink!" 

Something  clicked.  "That's  it,"  I  shouted. 
"Drive.  Riverside  Drive!  That's  where 
Blackie  Clegg  lives,  only  his  name  is  Char- 
lie! Chief,  I  remember  it  now.  The  blonde 
is  Blackie's  wife,  only  she  don't  know  what 
he  is.  They  live  up  on  Riverside  Drive."  I 
told  them  where  it  was.  "Eight  hundred 
and  six." 

"Get  some  people  up  there,"  Stratford 
ordered.  "Don't  take  any  off  this  job. 
That'd  be  in  the  Twenty-seventh  Precinct — 
call  them  and  give  them  the  dope." 

"Bennion  had  a  book,"  I  said.  "It  was 
there  on  the  desk.  He  knew  enough  to  get 
himself  killed." 

Three  detectives  grabbed  for  the  book 
and  started  going  through  it. 

"This  is  Bennion  on  the  floor,  ain't  it?" 
somebody  else  asked  me.  "Who  broke  his 
neck— Clegg?" 

I  nodded. 

ANOTHER  detective  came  in  the  door 
.  and  walked  up  to  Stratford.  "Inspec- 
tor." he  said,  "this  block  is  sealed  off.  No- 
body's gone  out,  I'll  swear  to  that.  We've 
had  men  on  all  the  roofs,  on  every  fire  es- 
cape, at  every  door.  We  got  spotlights  on 
the  windows.  We've  got  men  in  all  the 
buildings.   And  yet  he's  gone!" 

"What  do  you  mean,  gone?"  Stratford 
growled.  "How  many  were  here,  all  told, 
Freddy?" 

"Blackie,  and  the  two  guys  in  the  little 
room,  and  the  guard  outside,  and  maybe 
another  one  somewhere  that  I  didn't  see. 
And  then  there  was  that  big  creep  who 
slugged  me.  Maybe  I  shot  the  guard — I 
don't  know." 

"That  makes  four,  at  least."  Stratford 
said.  "And  you  say  they've  all  disappeared? 
Why,  damn  it.  Lieutenant,  'that  doesn't 
make  sense.  Four  guys  can't  get  through 
the  gang  we  had  out  there.  Have  you  looked 
in  all  the  buildings — every  room  and  closet 
in  the  block?" 

"We've  been  through  most  of  them,  sir." 

"And  they're  gone?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  how  the  hell  did  they  get  out  of 
here?"  Stratford  was  bull-red  by  now. 
"They  damned  well  didn't  pass  me  as  I  was 
coming  up  the  stairs." 

"We  think  they  went  up  two  flights  and 
then  ducked  into  the  building  next  door. 
There's  a  door." 

"You  think?  By  God,  Lieutenant,  you 
oughta  know,  by  this  time.  /'//  go  up  and 
find  out!" 

"I'm  coming,  too.  Chief,"  I  said.  "I'm 
still  on  this  case." 


Waterfront 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  38 

"To  hell  you  arc,"  he  said.  "You're  still 
silly  in  the  head.  When  that  ambulance 
comes  to  get  your  girl,  you  go  with  it — as 
a  patient.     That's  an  order!" 

My  heart  sank  as  I  followed  him  out  of 
Blackie's  office.  And  then  I  saw  that  Mary 
was  gone.  "Where's  that  girl?"  I  said. 
"What  happened  to  her?" 

"Who?  That  girl  who  was  here  when  we 
got  here?"  a  detective  answered.  "She 
passed  out  again,  and  then  an  ambulance 
came  and  a  couple  of  interns  took  her 
away." 

"Hey,  Chief!"  I  yelled,  running  after  him. 
"The  ambulance  has  already  gone.  I  can't 
follow  out  that  order.  Can  I  come  with 
you  now?" 

I  saw  him  smile  in  the  dimly  lighted  hall, 
as  he  turned  and  started  up  the  stairs. 
"Come  on,  you  dumb  cop,"  he  called. 
"Nothing  that  can  happen  tonight  is  go- 
ing to  make  you  any  nuttier  than  you  are 
now." 

There  were  three  other  detectives  with 
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With  weighing  too  much 
I'm  definitely  through; 
For  you  eat  your  cake 
And  you  have  it,  too! 

— AUDREY  OVINGTON 


us.  "You  say  you  shot  one  of  the  bums, 
Freddy?"  the  inspector  asked.  "Did  you  hit 
him  bad?" 

"I  don't  know  if  I  hit  him  at  all,  Chief. 
I  snapped  one  at  him  with  that  little  .32, 
but  it  didn't  knock  him  down  or  anything." 

"We'll  look  for  blood  anyhow.  You 
guys,"  he  called  over  his  shoulder,  "keep 
your  eye  open  for  blood.  Maybe  one  of 
these  thugs  is  shot — I  hope." 

We  found  the  connecting  door.  There 
was  a  hall  on  the  other  side,  and  stairs 
leading  up  to  a  fire  door.  The  cop  up  there 
said  nobody  had  come  up,  and  he  had  been 
on  that  post  before  the  shooting  started.  So 
we  took  the  stairs  that  went  down,  and  fol- 
lowed them  all  the  way  to  the  basement. 

"Were  you  down  here  before?"  Stratford 
asked  the  three  cops  with  us. 

"Yes,  sir,"  one  of  them  said.  "I  was 
down  here.   Didn't  find  anybody." 

The  basement  had  a  concrete  floor.  There 
was  an  enclosed  furnace — a  big.  metal, 
boxlike  thing— and  a  hot-water  tank  and 
a  lot  of  pipes.  That  was  about  all.  Except  a 
shabby  piece  of  carpet. 

Then  I  noticed  that  the  concrete  floor 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  was  cleaner 
than  the  rest  of  the  floor.  There  was  a  rec- 
tangular patch,  about  as  big  as — I  picked 
up  the  shabby  piece  of  carpet.  There  was 
a  lot  of  blood  under  it. 

"That's  one  I  missed,"  the  detective  who 
had  been  there  first  admitted. 

"You  must  have  hit  him,  Freddy,"  Strat- 
ford said.  "Now  we  know  they  were  here, 
anyhow.  Looks  like  you  must  have  caught 
him  in  a  little  vein,  or  something  like  that, 
and  he  held  his  hand  over  it  until  he  got 
here.  Then  he  let  it  go." 

"Yeah,"  I  said.  "And  then  where  did  he 
go?  Where  did  all  of  them  go?  Up  the 
chimney?" 


"They  sure  didn't  go  down  the  & 
one  of  the  others  said  ruefully.  "b£ 
there  ain't  no  drain." 

"The  hell  there  isn't!"  I  shouted.  "llj 
said  we  could  jam  Bennion  down  theE 
and  he'd  float  out  to  sea  with  the  nexfii 
One  of  you  guys  cover  me  while  I  opltl 
door  to  that  oil  burner." 

THEY  weren't  in  there,  of  count b 
there  was  more  blood  on  the  floors 
there  was  a  big  covered  drain.  We  >tti 
the  cover  off  and  looked  down  a  longk 
hole.  Water  rippled  somewhere  belo'ln 
when  we  stuck  a  flashlight  down  th  k 
we  could  see  a  sewer,  about  ten  fe  t 
low  us. 

"Faith  and  begorra,"  moaned  Stnor 
"Now  we  got  to  go  into  the  sewen^ft 
the  bums.  One  of  you  guys  go  a 
Sanitation  people  and  get  'ern  up  he 
tell  us  where  this  thing  goes.  And  i  h 
can  tell  you  where  the  end  of  it  is,  getpi 
cops  there  watching  for  Clegg  and  hi.fai 
to  come  out." 

"There's  a  lot  of  manholes  betweeip 
and  there,"  I  said. 

The  inspector  just  looked  at  nje,  | 
"Sometimes  I  almost  wish  Blackie  ■ 
had  never  moved  to  New  York,"  htai 
He  spat  into  the  sewer  opening.  "I'll  > 
far  as  to  say  I  wish  he  hadn't  evento 
born.  Fifty  million  manholes,  more  on 
and  he  may  be  popping  out  of  any  ci< 
them.  You  know  what  else  I  wish?"  | 

"No." 

"I  wish  I  wanted  to  retire.  If  I  I 
like  this  job  so  much  I'd  do  it.  Harjl 
that  flashlight.  I'm  going  down  andfl 
around." 

"Wait  a  minute,  Chief.  That's  no  |i 
for  you." 

"What  do  you  mean  it's  no  place  fork 
He  had  his  feet  on  the  iron  rungs  th  1 
down  the  manhole.  "You  mean  I'rU 
old?  1  wasn't  too  old  to  be  the  firsia 
up  those  stairs,  and  I'll  be  the  firsta 
down  here,  too!"  His  head  disappn 
below  the  level  of  the  floor. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  with  ik 
like  that?"  I  asked  the  others.  "Hasp 
body  got  another  flashlight?"  Nobodji 
"One  of  you  get  a  gang  down  here.G 
some  lights  and  ropes  and  stuff — and  1 
long  rubber  waders,  if  there  are  any  an 
I  got  an  idea  we're  going  to  get  ouia 
wet."  I  stuck  my  head  down  the  mara 
"Anything  down  there,  Inspector?" 

"Not  a  thing,"  his  voice  echoed  c 
"This  damn'  sewer  pipe  is  as  big  as  a  ki 
and  it's  got  a  foot  of  water  in  it,  but  tl  1 
nobody  here  but  me.   I'm  coming  up.' 

His  head  and  shoulders  came  through 
manhole.  "This  sewer  runs  north  v 
south,"  he  announced,  stamping  his* 
feet.  "About  five  yards  south  of  h<' 
connects  with  another  one  running  easJ 
west." 

The  detective  who  had  gone  to  calf 
Department  of  Sanitation  returned.  I 
emergency  squad  will  be  here  in  a  mini 
he  said.  "This  hole  drops  into  an  old  fid 
that  hits  the  main  line  south  of  her) 
doesn't  connect  with  anything  on  the  nl 
and  they  thought  all  the  entrances  i 
blocked  off." 

"They    were    wrong,"    Stratford 
"Where  does  it  go  south  of  here?" 

"Into  a  cross-town  line  that  comeu 
under  a  pier  on  the  Hudson  River,  (I 
four  blocks  west.  I  told  the  lieutenant  J 
he's  got  the  street  watched  all  the  wayll 
course,"  he  added,  "they  might  have  <■ 
up  any  time  in  the  last  forty  minutes.  Vj" 
been  here  that  long." 

"Don't  say  it,"  Stratford  said.  "I  ll 
it  already.  All  we're  going  to  get  is  i 
feet." 

"Hey,"  a  voice  called  from  the  tc 
the  cellar  steps,  "you  down  there,  Inspf 
Stratford?" 

"Yeah,  I'm  down  here." 

"Sanitation  squad."    A  big  man  in  I 
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b  boots  and  a  hat  with  an  electric  light 
it  ime  down  the  stairs.  "1  hear  you  got 
K.orms  down  in  the  holes.  My  name's 
Vteli."  There  were  half  a  dozen  men 
i  lim,  all  dressed  for  going  under- 
ill. 

j.y  went  down,  Joe.  They  probably 
t  ick  up  again,  too,  just  as  soon  as  they 
|i  But  I  guess  somebody  has  to  go 
rfifter  them  and  look  around." 
[  a  hell  of  a  way  to  make  a  living," 
e  said.    "But  if  you  say  so,  down  we 

there  going  to  be  any  shooting?" 
p  tty  good  chance  of  it,"  I  said. 
■fen  maybe  some  of  you  cops  would 
come  with  us,  I  hope.    We  don't 
y:annons." 

fsend  four  or  five  cops  with  riot  gear," 
ird  said,  starting  up  the  steps.  "You 
i  large,  Malone,  and  report  to  me  as 
»s  you  can.  I'll  be  in  my  office." 
5  id  some  boots,  too,"  I  called.  "I 
'  nind  getting  shot  at,  but  1  hate  ath- 
fcoot,  and  that  looks  like  a  good  place 

I  it" 

lin't  bad  down  there,  bud,"  one  of 
litation  men  said.   "You  hardly  ever 

over  your  head.  Except  when  we 
leaky  bottom." 

cops  showed  up,  and  we  got  into  our 
and  went  down  the   ladder  to   the 

It  was  a  tunnel  about  five  feet 
,  slimy-sided,  stinking,  black  and 
"There's  miles  of  this  stuff,"  Joe  Vit- 
id.   "Where  do  you  want  to  start?" 

:  FOUND  one  man.  He  wasn't  Clegg. 

t  was  the  guard  who  had  been  sta- 

outside  Blackte's  office,  in  the  ante- 
:  He  had  drowned,  and  we  found  him 
i  own  in  a  foot  of  water,  with  a  .32 
!i  his  hip.  It  was  easy  to  picture  him, 
>g  along,  trying  to  keep  up  with  the 
■{etting   farther   and   farther   behind. 

finally,  alone  in  the  pitch-black  dark- 
iie  slipped  and  fell.  There  was  noth- 
;  could  hold  onto  with  his  hands. 
r:  he  got  up  and  limped  on,  only  to  fall 
"  and  again.  When  he  couldn't  get  up 
v  there  and  died. 


And  so  I  hated  Blackie  Clegg  a  little 
more,  if  thai  was  possible. 

We  sent  the  body  up  a  manhole,  and  kept 
on.  We  checked  every  foot  of  that  sewer, 
and  all  its  connections.  It  was  after  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we  came  to  the 
surface  ourselves — dirty,  greasy,  wet.  stink- 
ing.  I've  never  been  so  tired  or  so  filthy. 

"Well,  Malone,"  Joe  Vitteli  said.  "I 
guess  we  missed  this  time.  Sorry  we  didn't 
get  the  bums  for  you.  Anything  else  you 
want  us  to  do?" 

"Go  on  home  and  get  some  sleep,"  I 
said.  "And  thanks  a  lot.  It  wasn't  your 
fault  we  didn't  find  them.  We  just  got 
started  too  late,  I  guess.  You  cops  can 
shove  off  too.    I  gotta  keep  on  working." 

We  had  come  up  at  a  manhole  down 
near  the  waterfront.  Like  all  the  other  man- 
holes, there  was  a  three-cop  guard  standing 
over  it.  They  rang  up  a  squad  car  for  me, 
and  I  climbed  into  the  back,  where  I 
wouldn't  ruin  the  upholstery,  and  they 
drove  me  to  Homicide  West,  on  Twentieth 
Street. 

Stratford  was  in  his  office,  his  feet 
propped  up  on  his  scarred  desk,  worrying  a 
piece  of  cigar  between  his  teeth.  The  over- 
sized ash  tray  on  his  desk  held  the  rem- 
nants of  other  cigars  that  he  had  chewed 
down  to  nubs. 

"No  luck,  Chief,"  I  reported,  sagging 
into  a  chair  and  kicking  off  my  slimy  rub- 
ber hip  boots.  "Blackie  got  away.  I'm 
sorry.  Maybe  we'll  have  better  luck  next 
time." 

"Maybe,"  he  said  listlessly.  "But  I'm  be- 
ginning to  think  he's  the  devil's  own  spawn, 
and  can  make  himself  invisible  or  float 
through  walls.  No  human  could  have  gone 
through  the  mess  of  cops  we  had  around 
there  tonight.    But  that  guy  ain't  human." 

"What  cooks  now?"  I  said.  I  fumbled  in 
an  inside  pocket  for  a  pack  of  cigarettes, 
found  it  and  then  found  one  that  wasn't 
wet.  "You  got  some  matches,  Chief?  Mine 
are  soaked." 

He  tossed  one  of  his  big  kitchen  matches 
to  me,  and  I  filled  my  lungs  with  smoke. 
"We  figure  he's  still  in  town,  somewhere, 
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"I  want  something;  that  will  look  all  right  to 
my  mother  until  I  put  it  on  at  the  beach' 
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and  we're  doing  everything  we  can  to  keep 
him  here.  We've  got  men  at  the  ferries, 
the  tunnels,  the  bridges  and  the  subways. 
We've  turned  up  eighteen  poor  guys  who 
had  the  bad  luck  to  be  wearing  black  wigs. 
Thousands  of  bald  men  have  been  ques- 
tioned. Not  a  single  damned  one  of  them 
had  any  trouble  proving  he  wasn't  Blackie 
Clegg.  I  tell  you,  Freddy,  the  guy's  un- 
canny.  Not  only  that,  but  he's  smart." 

"How  about  his  wife?" 

"You  mean  Mrs.  Charles  Tremaine? 
Either  she  don't  know  from  nothing  or  else 
she's  as  slick  as  he  is.  I  figure  she  just  don't 
know — there  ain't  room  for  two  people  that 
smart  in -any  one  family.  I  talked  to  her  for 
almost  three  hours.  Levitt,  the  D.A.'s  bright 
boy.  was  with  me.  What  did  we  find  out? 
Nothin' — but  absolutely  nothin'." 

CHARLOTTE  TREMAINE  had  met 
Clegg,  or  whatever  his  name  was,  six 
months  before,  in  Kansas  City.  He  called 
himself  a  manufacturers'  representative,  but 
she  didn't  know — or  wouldn't  tell — the 
names  of  any  firms  he  represented.  She 
had  been  singing  in  a  night  club  there.  Two 
weeks  later  they  were  married,  and  went 
to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  for  a  honey- 
moon. After  that  they  came  back  to  Kansas 
City,  and  then  they  moved  to  Chicago  for 
a  while.  He  left  her  in  Chicago  and  came 
to  New  York  because  he  was  offered  a  job 
in  some  kind  of  an  import-export  business. 
When  he  found  a  place  for  them  to  live  she 
came  East  to  join  him.  She  had  been  in 
New  York  for  about  two  months. 

"The  Chicago  cops  don't  know  anything. 
The  Kansas  City  cops  don't  know  any- 
thing. The  Hot  Springs  cops  don't  know 
anything.  There's  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Tremaine  registered  at  the  hotel  when  she 
said  they  were  there.  A  Charlotte  Dupont. 
which  was  her  maiden  name,  sang  in  the 
Cricket  Club  in  Kansas  City  when  she 
said  she  did.  So  we've  got  a  guy  with  no 
record,  and  not  even  his  wife —  Hey!  Wake 
up,  Freddy.  You'll  fall  over  on  the  floor 
and  break  your  arm." 

I  shook  my  head.  "Sorry.  I  doped  off. 
You  were  saying  something  about  Hot 
Springs,  weren't  you?" 

"I'd  passed  Hot  Springs  and  was  heading 
back  East.  It  don't  matter.  We  didn't  find 
out  anything  at  all.  So  now  we  got  Mrs. 
Tremaine  sitting  up  on  Riverside  Drive 
with  two  policewomen  for  company  and 
twenty  cops  hanging  around  outside  her 
door." 

"How  about  the  stiff  we  found  in  the 
sewer?" 

'Small-time  hood  from  Brooklyn.  As- 
sault —  acquitted.  Assault  —  suspended. 
Carrying  a  gun — two  years.  Dead — can't 
talk.    Why  don't  you  go  to  bed?" 

"Where?"  I  shook  my  head  again. 
"Where  do  I  sleep  now?  I  don't  sleep  so 
long  as  Blackie  Clegg  is  still  loose,  unless 
I  want  to  die  in  my  bed  of  a  hole  in  the 
skull." 

"Well,  take  off  those  stinking  rags  you're 
wearing  and  go  flop  out  in  an  office  some- 
where around  here.  You  won't  be  bothered. 
Everybody  I  got  is  out  looking  for  Clegg. 
Hell.  I  even  got  laboratory  cops  pounding 
the  streets.  And  in  case  you  wake  up  enough 
to  start  worrying  about  your  girl,  don't. 
They  got  her  turned  in  at  the  hospital  with 
enough  dope  in  her  to  keep  her  sleeping 
until  noon.  Now  go  lie  down!  That's  or- 
ders." 

I  pulled  myself  to  my  feet  and  started 
toward  the  door,  dog-tired.  "Can  some- 
body get  me  some  clean  stuff  for  when  I 
wake  up?  They  could  go  down  to  my  place 
on  Sullivan  Street."  I  told  him  where  the 
key  was  hidden. 

"Sure,"  Inspector  Stratford  said.  "I  guess 
I  can  send  a  car  down  there.  And  look. 
Freddy.  You've  done  a  fine  job  on  this 
case.  Don't  worry  about  it.  I  talked  to  the 
commissioner,  and  he's  pleased.  Every- 
body knows  you  couldn't  have  shot  it  out 
up  there  in  that  office.  And  you'll  get  back 
on  the  case  as  soon  as  you  get  some  sleep." 

So  I  felt  better,  and  got  a  cop  to  open 
an  empty  detention  cell  for  me.  I  managed 
Id  wash  some  of  the  filth  off  my  hands  and 
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Now  there's  a  choice  of  injector 
blades  .  .  .  so  be  sure  to  try 

PERSONNA 


shave 
injector  blade 
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l*ita      "Personnas 
0Si        iMIy  have 
|,iV      9  lives!" 

fm,    precision-made 

fit  injector  razors  perfectly 


A  recent  independent  survey  among  5,000 
men  revealed  that  Personnas  averaged  9 
smooth  shaves  per  blade. 
You  may  get  substantially  more  —  or  some- 
what less.  But  here's  a  sporting  offer  you 
just  can't  afford  to  pass  up:  use  as  many 
blades  as  you  wish  from  a  pack  of  Per- 
sonnas. If  you  are  not  fully  enthused,  re- 
turn the  dispenser  to  us  for  a  full  refund! 
Personna  Blade  Co.,  Inc.,  43  West  57th 
Street,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

PERSONNA 

injector  blades 

world's  finest  -20  for  89*,  10  for  59* 

CLlSO  Personna  Double  and  Single  Edge 
Blades  in  Zipak  Dispenser.  10  for  $1, 
5  for  50$.  Same  money-back  guarantee. 
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gneeze  ifirougfi  w  heat— 


be  a  Daiquiri  fan! 


In  this  good  old  sultry  summertime, 
you'll  thrill  to  the  chill  of  a  Daiquiri, 
America's  coolest  cocktail.  And 
Daiquiri  perfection  is  so  easy  to  attain 
if  you  make  sure  the  rum's  from 
Puerto  Rico  ...  so  dry,  so  light  and 
so  inviting  to  your  taste! 

Just  take  a  jigger  of  Puerto  Rican 
rum  (white),  the  juice  of  Vi  a  fresh 
lime  or  lA  lemon,  a  teaspoon  of  sugar 
and  shake  together  with  cracked  ice 
until  really  cold!  Or,  to  make  a  frozen 
Daiquiri,  use  an  electric  blender  in- 
stead of  the  cocktail  shaker. 


For  a  tall,  smooth  cooler,  try  the 
Puerto  Rican  Rum  Collins  — made 
with  a  jigger  of  Puerto  Rican  rum 
(gold),  the  juice  of  '/i  a  lemon,  in  a 
highball  glass  of  ice  cubes— fill  with 
soda.  Or  top  off  that  fine  Puerto  Rican 
rum  with  a  sparkling  Collins  mix. 
But  do  use  a  rum  from  Puerto  Rico— 
the  most  popular  rum  with  Americans 
—the  supreme  rum  for  these  cooling 
drinks.  Have  a  Daiquiri  today  at  your 
favorite  bar— and  buy  a  bottle  of 
Puerto  Rican  rum  today  for  wonder- 
ful drinks  at  home. 


The  dry,  light-bodied. . . 

^Ru^ns  ofTtierto^Rico 

PUERTO     RICO     INDUSTRIAL    DEVELOPMENT    COMPANY    •     SAN     JUAN,    P.  R. 


face,  threw  all  my  clothes  in  the  corner,  and 
flopped  on  the  bunk. 

They  let  me  sleep  until  eight,  and  then 
a  guy  came  in  with  a  clean  outfit  and  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  shook  my  shoulder.  "Here 
you  are,  chum,"  he  said.  "Drink  this,  and 
then  get  dressed.  There's  a  big  wingding  on 
at  nine,  and  you're  invited." 

"Thanks."  I  gulped  the  coffee.  "Any 
news— good,  that  is?" 

"Not  a  thing.  Thousands  of  cops  in  the 
streets  and  not  a  thing.  Morgue  full  of 
stiffs,  but  Blackie  Clegg  ain't  one  of  them, 
worse  luck." 

"I  hope  they're  saving  room  for  him."  I 
pulled  on  my  trousers,  and  transferred  stuff 
from  my  dirty  pants  to  the  clean  ones.  "Be- 
cause he's  going  to  be  there  soon." 

"Yeah.  Or  else  you."  He  walked  away 
and  I  finished  dressing. 

STRATFORD  was  still  sitting  at  his  desk, 
with  his  feet  up.  The  only  change  that 
had  taken  place  during  the  two  hours  I  had 
been  sleeping  was  an  increase  in  the  stack 
of  piled  cigar  crumbs.  "You  get  any 
sleep?"  I  asked. 

"At  my  age  I  don't  need  it,"  he  said. 

"Any  news?" 

"Well,  we  got  over  a  hundred  guys  with 
black  wigs.  We  got  no  Blackie  Clegg,  or 
Charles  Tremaine,  or  whatever  the  hell  his 
name  is." 

"I  hear  there's  going  to  be  a  meeting." 

"Yeah.  Here.  It  was  going  to  be  down 
at  Centre  Street,  but  I  said  I  was  sticking 
to  this  desk  until  we  got  Clegg.  So  the 
D.A.  and  the  commissioner  are  coming 
up.  I  hope  they  see  what  a  lousy-looking 
office  I  got.  Maybe  I  can  get  some  money 
to  have  the  place  painted." 

"Fill  me  in  some  more  on  what  happened 
last  night."  I  lighted  a  cigarette.  "From 
the  time  I  called  the  D.A.'s  office  from 
Peggy  Nance's  apartment." 

"That's  what  I  got  to  do  when  all  the 
brass  gets  here.  Go  get  yourself  some  more 
coffee.     I'm  saving  my  voice." 

Eight  of  us  crowded  into  Inspector  Strat- 
ford's office  at  nine  o'clock.  In  addition  to 
Stratford  and  me,  there  was  the  commis- 
sioner, the  district  attorney,  Bob  Levitt,  a 
captain  from  the  Riverfront  Squad,  a  guy 
from  the  Rackets  Bureau,  and  my  old  pal 
Clancy. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  I  asked, 
shaking  his  big  hand. 

"Just  an  observer,"  he  said.  "Also  I 
know  Blackie  Clegg — without  his  wig.  Who 
the  hell  would  have  guessed  that  Smoothie 
was  a  killer?  I  always  thought  he  was  a 
pretty  good  old  Joe." 

"That  makes  two  of  us,"  I  said. 

"All  right,  gentlemen."  The  district 
attorney  cleared  his  throat.  "Let's  get  this 
thing  tied  together,  so  we  can  get  back  to 
work.  Malone.  you're  first.  Start  when 
you  found  Clegg — whom  you  knew  as 
Smoothie,  the  bartender — in  your  room  at 
the  Royale.  I  think  we  all  know  the  case 
up  to  then." 

It's  no  use  repeating  what  I  told  them. 
When  1  finished  Bob  Levitt  took  it  up. 

"It  was  pure  luck,  but  I  was  working  late, 
and  was  in  my  office  when  Flynn's— Ma- 
lone's — call  came  through  from  Peggy 
Nance's  apartment.  The  man  on  the  board 
told  me  immediately.  Then  I  called  the 
commissioner's  office  at  the  same  time  I 
called  you.  sir.    That's  about  all  I  did." 

"I  came  to  your  office  right  away,"  the 
commissioner  said.  "You  know  it  from 
there.  We  called  Stratford  here,  and  told 
him  to  take  charge  because  he  knew  Malone 
better  than  anyone  else." 

"But  you  got  me  all  the  men  I  needed, 
and  had  them  on  the  spot  in  time,  thank 
God.  I  hate  to  think  what  would  have 
happened  if  they  had  been  five  minutes 
late."  Stratford  unwrapped  a  fresh  cigar 
and  jammed  it  in  his  mouth. 

"What  started  the  shooting  down  on  the 
street?"  I  asked.  "That  was  what  saved 
me." 

"It  was  the  kid  in  the  black  sedan," 
Stratford  said.  "There  must  have  been 
twenty  cops  on  the  street — not  that  you 
could  see  all  of  them.    So  the  kid  steps  on 


the  starter  and  before  he  has  a 
get  the  car  in  gear  four  cops  in  a 
swing  in  front  of  him.     He  whip 
gun,  and  fired  two  wild  shots  at  tl 
thing  he  knew  he  was  dead." 

"Who  was  he?"  the  D.A.  aske 

"No  record,"  Inspector  Stra 
swered.  "At  least  we  haven't  fi 
No  prints  on  file." 

"Go  on." 

"Then  I  heard  a  little  snap  s< 
inside  the  building  and  figured  it 
lone's  .32.  So  we  went  in.  But  i 
was  a  big  ape  who  had  been  sho 
ready.  I  shot  him  again.  He's  ir 
tion  ward,  over  in  Bellevue.  The 
right  in  the  head.  Can't  get  anytl 
out  of  him.  After  that  we  search 
thing  in  the  block,  found  where 
gone  down  the  sewer,  and  went  a: 
We  didn't  find  them." 

"You  think  he's  still  in  town?" 

"Sure  I  think  he's  in  town.    Thi 
man  who  has  gone  out  of  this  tc 
midnight  that  hasn't  been  eyed  b 
two  cops.    I  don't  think  he  could  h 
out  of  the  sewer  and  changed  hlcl 
and  left  before  that.    We  got  no  ipoi 
anybody  leaving  as  dirty  as  he 
been." 

"So  it  boils  down  to  this,"  th 
attorney  said.  "Blackie  Clegg  is  g< 
wife's  no  help.  The  police  in 
Kansas  City  and  Hot  Springs  a 
help  either — so  far.  Maybe  th] 
something  up  for  us,  but  we  can't 
long.  The  commissioner  can't 
whole  force  on  twenty-four-hour 
ever.  We  think  Clegg's  still  in  to! 
got  two  reliable  men  who  can  spot 
that's  all.  Malone  and  Specially 
Clancy  here.  We  can  find  a  couphqc 
the  cops  who  cover  the  beat  wit 
Royale  Hotel  is.  But  they're  from  %• 
outfit  as  Bennion,  and  maybe  we  c.*t 
them.    Call  it  two,  for  sure. 

"One  of  them  Clegg  knows— ■ 
So  we're  right  back  where  we  step 
morning  that  Edward  Jenson  goi|k 
Only  Clegg  has  one  more  blue  ch  ii 
stack.  Now  he  knows  what  Malot:  1 
like  with  his  hair  dyed. 

"But  we've  got  a  couple  of  new  bsi 
too.  We've  got  Bennion's  notebot- 
if  Bennion  didn't  do  anything  else  llf 
out  a  lot  of  places  where  Clegg  wenV 
had  men  out  visiting  those  places — m 
barbershops  and  things  like  that.  Cb 
they  didn't  find  out  anything.  Now! 
a  plan.  The  commissioner  agrees  ■ 
that  it's  the  best  chance  we  have." 

And  then  he  outlined  what  heJp 
mind,  and  the  rest  of  us  kicked  itl 
for  a  while.  Then  everybody  but  Si 
and  Clancy  and  me  shoved  off. 


WE  JUST  sat  and  smoked  fo 
minutes.    Nobody  wanted  to 
thing.     Finally  Clancy  broke  the 
"Well,  it's  a  good  plan — if  it  work; 

"Yeah,"  I  said. 

"Sure  is  going  to  be  hell  if  it 
work,"  Stratford  said. 

I  got  up.   "Talking  won't  help.   I' 
to  go  and  collect  my  dirty  clothes. 
I  can  get  that  suit  cleaned.     Som 
with    twenty-four-hour   service   car 
back  to  me  tomorrow,  and  I'll  start 
it.     That'll  help."     I  walked   back 
detention  cell  and  gathered  the  suit 
shirt  and  shoes  and  underwear  anl 
together,   tied   a   cord   around    thei 
went  back  to  the  inspector's  office. 

"All  right,"  I  said.     "Let's  get  1 

"Operation     Maloue's     Neck." 
muttered.    "It  couldn't  happen  to 

guy-" 

Part  of  the  district  attorney's  pi 
for  me  to  start  walking  around  Ne\ 
visiting  the  places  Bennion  had  me 
and  any  others  I  might  think  of 
Blackie  Clegg  might  be.  If  1  saw  h 
I'd  try  to  get  him. 

Clancy's  part  was  to  walk  alonf 
fifty  feet  behind  me.  If  Clegg  saw  i 
Clancy  would  try  to  get  him. 

"Operation  Malone's  Neck"  was  : 
good  name  for  it.  .  .  . 
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.(  for  the  dust  that  had  drifted  in. 
j,  hot,  still  air.  my  apartment  on 
a  Street  was  the  way  I  had  left  it  so 
J  a  little  more  than  a  week  before, 
/nun,  and  my  detective's  shield,  were 

;  laundry  hamper  in  the  bathroom. 
3  d  the  .38  under  my  shoulder,  and 
ethe  shield,  in  its  little  leather  case, 
jcket.  Then  I  shifted  the  extra  .38, 
It  had  lifted  from  Bennion,  to  my 
packet.  The  .32  I  tossed  in  a  drawer. 

is  enough  weight  on  me  without  it. 
'■j  just  to  prove  to  myself  that  it 
;  jcessarily  my  last  day  on  earth,  I 
1 1  the  refrigerator  so  the  beer  would 
{■'hen  I  came  back  to  sleep  that  night. 

fnext  stop  was  the  Royale  Hotel. 
pie-Ugly,  the  desk  clerk,  was  read- 
ying Form,  and  didn't  pay  much  at- 
ro  me,  but  he  was  willing  to  talk 

loothie.  That  was  because  Smooth- 
Vy  names  had  got  into  the  morning 

Vline  hadn't. 
Vta  ya  know,"  he  said.    "You  seen 


**. . .  Take  a  card — any  card. 
Take  the  one  on  the  bottom" 
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ters  this  morning?    The  bartender, 

whim — Smoothie — he's  the  biggest 

this  town  since  Lucky   Luciano. 

;now  that?" 
it 

),'  he  says!  You  oughta  read  the  pa- 
lynn.  Smoothie — the  bartender  here. 
!'8  sake.  He's  really  Blackie  Clegg. 
erybody's  been  whisperin'  about  fa 

Jeez,  he's  killed  hunnerds  of  guys. 

man!  And  nobody  here  ever  knew." 
y  know  now."  1  said.   "As  soon  as  I 

stuff  together  I'm  checking  out." 
started    to    chatter    something    else 
'Clegg  and  what  a  great  guy  he  was, 
was  still  talking  when  I  got  back, 
atsa    idea    of    leavin',    Flynn?"    he 

"On  the  lam  again?"  There  was  a 
ig  look — in  his  glass  eye.  "What 
tell  the  cops  when  they  come  lookin' 

r 

1  'em  I've  gone  to  see  Smoothie.  If 
ve  comes  looking  for  me,  tell  him 
ne  thing." 

eaned  closer.  "For  a  hundred  bucks 
t  tell  the  cops  a  thing." 
bet  you  a  hundred  bucks  they've 
lere  already,  and  you've  told  them 
ling  you  know  or  could  dream  up." 
iat  kind  of  a  jerk  do  ya  think  I  am — 
?" 

ah,  bum.  I  think  you're  a  jerk."  He 
Jttering  mad  as  I  walked  out  the  door, 
d  to  remember  that  my  rent  had  only 
aid  for  a  week,  and  that  I  had  been 
longer.  Swindling  such  a  dead  beat 
>od  for  my  morale. 

bout  lunchtimc.    I  headed  for  a 
iini  that  had  been  mentioned  in  Ben- 
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nion's  little  black  book,  walked  right 
straight  through  it,  carefully  and  with  my 
eyes  wide  open,  and  took  a  table  all  the 
way  back,  in  a  corner.  Clancy  came  in  and 
took  a  seat  at  the  front. 

Smoothie — or  Blackie,  or  Charles  Tre- 
maine — wasn't  there,  but  I  kept  an  eye  on 
the  door  while  I  was  eating.  He  didn't  show. 
When  the  check  was  paid,  I  walked  over 
to  a  phone  booth  along  the  wall  and  called 
Inspector  Stratford.  "You  got  anything, 
Chief?" 

"We're  starting  to  get  something, 
Freddy,"  he  said.  "Fingerprints  are  coming 
through  from  Washington.  Your  friend 
Blackie  used  to  be  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  Army,  before  he  got  court-martialed  for 
running  a  black  market  in  stolen  stuff  in 
France.  He  was  a  smart  operator  then. 
They  never  proved  enough  to  jug  him.  You 
find  anything  yet?" 

"Not  a  thing.   How's  Mary?" 
"She's  able  to  sit  up  and  take  nourish- 
ment.   They  still  got  her  in  bed,  though. 
Stop    worrying    about    her    and    get    that 
damned  Clegg,   before   he 
gets  you." 

"Okay,  Chief,  I'll  get 
him.  I  always  wanted  to 
find  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
a  spot  like  this.  Too  bad 
he  wasn't  a  full  colonel." 
"Too  bad  you  don't  have 
more  brains."  He  hung  up. 
It  was  just  a  coincidence 
that  the  restaurant  wasn't 
more  than  three  blocks 
from  St.  Anthony's  Hospi- 
tal, where  Mary  worked 
and  where  she  was  now  in 
bed.  Strictly  a  coincidence. 
And,  since  I  just  happened 
to  be  going  that  way,  it 
seemed  a  good  idea  to  stop 
in  and  see  her. 

The  receptionist  didn't 
recognize  me  at  first,  with 
my  hair  dyed,  but  I  finally 
convinced  her  that  I  was 
Freddy  Malone  and  had  a 
perfect  right  to  see  Mary 
Kiernan.  Not  only  was  she 
my  girl,  but  it  was  my  duty, 
as  a  detective,  to  interview 
her. 

"Two    other   cops    have 
been    in    to    interview    her 
already."    she   smiled.     "I 
guess  she  can  stand  you." 
Mary's  room  was  at  the  end  of  a  long  cor- 
ridor on  the  tenth  floor,  on  the  corner,  and 
she  was  lying  in  bed  as  I  walked  in. 

"Freddy,"  she  said.  "Oh,  my  darling — are 
you  all  right?" 

I  kissed  her.  "Right  as  rain,  sweetheart. 
You  look  pretty  good  yourself.  What's  the 
matter,  taking  a  day  off?" 

"I'm  still  all  shaky  and  full  of  butterflies 
inside."  she  said.  "But  I'm  better  now  that 
you're  here.  They  told  me  you  were  safe, 
but  they'd  have  said  that  anyhow.  I'm  glad 
you  came.  I  had  to  see  for  myself."  Her 
hand  reached  over  and  took  mine.  "That 
man — he's  the  one  you're  after,  isn't  he?" 

"I'm  after  him  more  than  ever,  now.  Did 
they  give  you  a  bad  time?" 

"They  hit  me  on  the  head  and  knocked 
me  out.  And  they  slapped  me  two  or  three 
times.  But — it  was  mostly  the  way  they 
looked  at  me.  And  then  there  was  that  ter- 
rible person,  the  one — " 

"Shhh,"  I  whispered.  "Don't  talk  about 
it.  We  got  that  one.  and  we'll  get  the  rest 
soon.  I'm  sorry  1  couldn't  get  to  you  sooner, 
but  1  didn't  know." 

"I  thought  the  telegram  was  from  you. 
and  you  needed  me.  That  was  kind  of 
stupid  of  me,  I  guess,  but—" 

SOMEBODY  knocked  on  the  door,  and 
Mary  said,  "That's  the  nurse.  Wipe  the 
lipstick  off  your  face.  I'm  not  supposed  to 
have  any  excitement.   Come  in!" 

The  door  opened,  and  a  man  with  a  pistol 
in  his  hand  walked  in.  He  was  bald  as  a 
billiard  hall. 

"One  peep  out  of  either  of  you  and  the 
dame  gets  it  first."  Blackie  Clegg  said.    His 
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left  arm  was  in  a  sling.  "Keep  quiet  and 
maybe  she  lives.  She  found  you  for  me, 
Malone,  and  I'll  keep  my  end  of  the  bar- 
gain." He  closed  the  door. 

"You're  a  fool,  Clegg,"  I  said  softly. 
"Think  it  over.  You're  ten  floors  up.  Every 
cop  in  town  is  looking  for  you.  One  bang 
out  of  that  gun  and — " 

"And  this  babe  is  dead.  Don't  talk  to 
me,  Malone.  I  know  where  I  stand.  And 
you're  the  guy  who  can  get  me  off  the  spot. 
Keep  your  hands  up — high." 

"What  makes  you  think  I'll  help  you?" 

"Because  you  don't  want  to  see  this  pi- 
geon's brains  spatter  up  against  the  wall, 
that's  why.  Now  get  up,  walk  over  to  the 
window,  and  take  off  your  coat — carefully." 

There  wasn't  much  I  could  do.  Blackie 
was  a  desperate  man,  with  a  desperate  plan 
in  his  cunning  head,  and  the  only  thing  on 
my  side  was  time.  That  was  running  out. 

"Easy  with  the  coat,  Malone,"  the  voice 
behind  me  warned,  as  I  stood  at  the  open 
window.  "This  gun  is  against  her  ear." 

I  dropped  my  coat  on  the  floor,  and  stood 
there  with  my  two  guns  sticking  out. 

"Quite  a  lot  of  artillery,"  Blackie  said. 
"Now,  kid,  you  get  up  and  go  over  and 
bring  those  two  guns  back  to  me.  And  don't 
stall  or  reach  for  the  bell  or  knock  anything 
over,  or  your  boy  friend  gets  knocked  over. 
Understand?" 

Mary  understood.  I  heard  her  get  out  of 
bed,  and  then  my  two  guns  were  removed. 

"That's  a  smart  girl,"  Blackie  laughed 
softly.  "Drop  them  on  the  bed."  There  was 
a  moment  of  silence.  "Now  get  back  in 
there  and  behave  yourself.  You  can  turn 
around,  Malone,  so  you  won't  be  tempted 
to  yell  out  the  window.  That's  right.  Sit 
down  in  that  chair  and  keep  quiet." 

The  two  pistols  had  disappeared  under 
his  clothing,  but  the  one  he  had  when  he 
came  in  was  still  in  his  right  hand.  He  sat 
down  in  a  chair  by  the  other  window. 

"Okay,"  I  said.  "Now  what  are  you  go- 
ing to  do,  Colonel?" 

"You  just  find  that  out?"  he  asked. 

"I  found  it  out  last  night.  Your  prints 
were  all  over  the  place." 

"Glad  you  told  me,"  he  said.  "I'll  have  to 
watch  that.  Now  stop  trying  to  make  a  lot 
of  chatter  with  me.  We  got  work  to  do  to 
get  me  out  of  here.  You,  Malone,  are  going 
to  pick  up  that  phone  and  call  your  boss  and 
tell  him  you've  chased  me  up  in  the  Bronx, 
where  Tremont  Avenue  crosses  Bruckner 
Boulevard.  You're  not  going  to  give  him 
any  phony  street  numbers,  either.  And  in 
case  you're  dreaming  up  something  cute,  I 
know  your  boss  is  Inspector  Stratford,  and 
I  know  his  phone  number.  I  know  a  lot  of 
other  things,  so  you  better  make  it  good." 

"Then  what— if  1  do  it?" 

"You'll  do  it.  You  know  damned  well 
I'll  kill  this  girl  if  you  make  even  one  little 
slip.  And  you'll  tell  Stratford  to  go  up 
there  himself,  with  all  the  cops  he  can  get, 
and  then — " 

THERE  was  another  knock  at  the  door. 
"Tell  'em  to  come  in,"  he  whispered, 
hiding  the  pistol  under  the  sling  on  his  arm. 
"And  be  careful." 

"Come  in,"  Mary  called. 

It  was  a  nurse.  "Oh,  visitors,  I  see."  she 
said  cheerfully.  "I  guess  you're  feeling  bet- 
ter, Mary,  now  that  your  boy  friend  is  here." 

The  nurse  stuck  a  thermometer  in  Mary's 
mouth,  held  her  thumb  on  Mary's  wrist,  and 
looked  at  her  watch.  After  seconds  that 
seemed  like  years  she  finished  taking  the 
pulse,  removed  the  thermometer,  shook  it, 
and  put  it  back  in  the  glass  on  the  table. 
Then  she  made  some  notes  on  the  chart  that 
hung  on  the  end  of  the  bed.  "There's  noth- 
ing wrong  with  you,  Mary,"  she  said.  "We'll 
have  you  up  in  time  for  supper."  She  went 
out  and  shut  the  door. 

"Smart  kids,"  Blackie  admitted.  "Stay 
as  smart  and  Mary  stays  alive.  Now  get 
on  that  telephone,  ask  for  an  outside  con- 
nection, and  call  Stratford.  Tell  him  what  1 
said,  and  get  him  and  his  cops  uptown — in 
a  hurry.  Tell  him  I'm  holed  up  in  a  brick 
building  and  you'll  have  to  gas  me  out." 

"Suppose  I  don't?"  I  asked. 

"Then  both  oi  you  get  it,  and  I  shoot  my 


way  out  of  here.  With  three  guns  I'll  really 
raise  hell.   Start  talking." 

I  knew  he  was  right,  and  I  didn't  know 
where  Clancy  was,  and  I  didn't  want  to  see 
Mary's  brains  spattered  against  the  wall, 
and  I  wasn't  quite  ready  to  die.  "Outside," 
I  said,  when  the  operator  answered.  When 
the  line  clicked  and  the  dial  tone  started  I 
dialed  Homicide  West.  "Hello.  Give  me 
Inspector  Stratford  .  .  .  Inspector,  this  is 
Freddy  Malone  .  .  .  Look,  I've  got  Clegg. 
No,  but  I  got  a  tip  and  trailed  him  to  the 
Bronx!  Corner  of  Tremont  Avenue  and 
Bruckner  Boulevard  .  .  .  Northeast  corner 
. . .  He's  in  a  brick  building  and  we'll  have  to 
shoot  him  out  .  .  .  Huh?  .  .  .  There's  five  of 
us,  and  he  can't  get  out,  but  we  can't  get  in, 
either  .  .  .  Okay,  we'll  wait!"  My  hand  was 
shaking  as  I  put  the  phone  back. 

"You  better  hope  he  falls  for  it,  Malone," 
Blackie  said.  "I'll  wait  here  for  ten  minutes. 
There  shouldn't  be  anything  but  traffic  cops 
around  Manhattan  by  then." 

"What  happens  after  ten  minutes?" 

"I  kill  you,  you  smart  guy,  and  then  I 
leave.  You  got  ten  minutes  to  sit  there  and 
figure  how  you're  going  to  stop  me.  Only 
none  of  your  plans  will  work,  because  be- 
fore you  can  get  across  the  room  your  girl 
will  be  dead.  You  saw  me  shoot  Jenson. 
You  know  I  don't  miss." 

The  seconds  ticked  away.  "How  did  you 
get  out?"  I  asked.   "Through  the  sewer?" 

"Yeah,"  he  said.  "How  long  did  it  take 
you  cops  to  find  it?  Too  long,  I'd  say.  We 
were  out  a  manhole  on  Tenth  Avenue  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  we  left  you." 

"It  took  us  an  hour  to  find  it.  The  guy  you 
left  behind  was  drowned." 

"Served  him  right,  after  the  way  he 
passed  Bennion  with  a  gun  on  him." 

"What  did  you  do  to  your  arm?" 

"Slipped  in  that  damned  sewer  and  broke 
it.  But  then  I  figured  if  I  went  to  a  hospital 
and  got  it  set  I  could  hide  out  for  a  while 
in  a  private  room.  I  came  here  because  I 
knew  your  girl  worked  here,  and  sooner  or 
later  she  was  going  to  tell  me  where  you 
were.  You're  still  the  only  cop  who  knows 
me  on  sight.  It  happened  sooner  than  I 
thought.  You  ought  to  warn  your  friends, 
kid,"  he  said  to  Mary.  "The  word  that  Ma- 
lone had  come  to  see  you  was  all  over  the 
place  ten  minutes  after  he  walked  in." 

"What  became  of  the  other  two  guys  who 
were  with  you?" 

"You're  awful  conversational  all  of  a  sud- 
den, aren't  you,  Malone?"  he  said.  "Go 
ahead.  You  still  have  six  minutes.  We  all 
got  out.  We  all  went  to  a  place  we  know  of 
and  changed  our  clothes.  Then  I  got  a  taxi 
and  came  down  here.  One  of  them  came 
down  to  see  me  this  morning  and  brought 
me  this  gun.  Anything  else  you  want,  to 
know?  You  still  have  five  minutes." 

"Yeah.  Where  did  you  come  from?" 

"That'll  take  more  than  five  minutes,  and 
if  I  tell  you  the  dame  here  will  remember  it 
and  maybe  some  of  my  friends  will  be  on 
the  spot.  If  the  girl  lives  to  talk,"  he  added. 
"Let's  just  say  I  met  some  guys  in  the  Army. 
They  liked  the  way  I  did  business.  After  I 
got  booted  out  they  looked  me  up.  So  some 
of  them  went  to  work  for  me,  and  I  went  to 
work  for  some  of  them.  I  had  a  pretty 
clean  nose,  and  knew  how  to  run  an  outfit.  I 
did  well  in  Kansas  City,  better  in  Chicago, 
and  the  boss  promoted  me  to  here.  Here 
things  were  tougher.  You  got  two  minutes." 

"How  about  Montgomery  and  Rizuki? 
Did  you  kill  them?" 

"Sure.   One  minute  and  a  half." 

"The  three  guys  who  came  to  my  apart- 
ment the  day  I  saw  you  shoot  Jenson?" 

"Punks.  Hired  'em  through  a  guy  I  know. 
They  can't  tell  anything.  Forty  seconds. 
Get  out  of  bed,  nurse,  and  go  stand  by  the 
window.   Stay  where  you  are,  Malone." 

Mary,  white-faced,  trembling,  walked 
slowly  across  the  room,  her  eyes  searching 
my  face  for  some  hope.  I  couldn't  show 
any.  not  with  Blackie  looking  at  me  for  the 
same  sort  of  sign.  It  was  the  toughest  ten 
seconds  I  ever  lived  through. 

"You  can  go  over  and  stand  beside  her," 
Blackie  said,  evenly  and  coldly.  "You  can 
hold  hands  for  the  last  time,  you  love  birds. 
I'll  wrap  a  pillow  around  this  gun  and  the 


noise  won't  carry  out  of  the  room.  \ 
ing,  because  time's  up.  Unless  you  v.| 
to  get  it  after  all." 

We  were  in  a  corner  room,  like  i 
with  windows  on  two  sides.  Blackie  l| 
ting  in  a  chair  with  his  back  to  onel 
open  sides.  I  was  sitting  across  frol 
against  a  blank  wall.  As  I  stood  I 
started  toward  the  other  windows.l 
Mary  was  standing,  I  moved  out  of  I 

Two  men  with  rifles,  whom  I  \\i\ 
watching  for  live  minutes  as  tin 
windows  across  the  street,  behind  Bl 
back,  fired  at  the  same  time. 

STRATFORD  laughed.  "You  were, 
to  death.  You  were  still  white  as] 
when  it  was  all  over." 

"Scared,  hell,"  I  said.    "I  was  ju| 
because    Maty    had    to    lie    there 
knowing  what  was  going  on.    She  ,. 
see  those  cop  sharpshooters." 

"I  knew  something  was  going  o 
said.    "Just  as  soon  as  that  police  i 
who  was  pretending  to  be  a  nurse  c 
What's  her  name,   anyhow?    I'll   1 
give  her  some  lessons." 

"That's  Mary  Glover,"  Stratfor 
"One  of  the  best  cops  we  got.  Hov 
know  she  wasn't  a  nurse?" 

"She  used  her  thumb  to  feel  m> 
No  nurse  would  ever  do  that." 

"I'll  be  darned,"  the  inspector  said 
learn  something  new  every  day.  I'lL 
mention  that  the  next  time  I  lecture 
girls  down  at  the  Academy."  .  .  . 

It  was  Monday  evening,  and  w 
having  dinner  together  at  a  place  oi 
Street.  Blackie  Clegg  had  died  in  B 
on  Saturday  morning.  He  had  ne 
gained  consciousness  after  the  \m 
had  hit  him,  and  so  we  couldn't  fi 
who  his  bosses  were,  even  though  wi 
good  idea.  Somebody  else  would  \\ 
and  the  waterfront  rackets  would  go 

We  weren't  worried  about  that. 
Rackets  Bureau  go  back  to  work,"  St 
said.  "That's  their  job." 

"I  don't  want  any  more  of  it," 
"How  about  you  telling  Mary  how  y 
things  rigged  there  at  the  hospital? 
had  other  stuff  to  talk  about." 

"I'll  bet  you  have."  He  smiled,  and 
a  cigar.  "Well,  there  wasn't  much  to 
district  attorney  and  the  commissior 
it  pretty  well  figured  out,  ;'/  Clegg  e 
was  still  in  town,  and  if  he  was  still 
for  you.    He'd  tried  to  use  Mary  tt 
you  once,  he  might  try  to  do  it  aga: 
put  the  story  in  the  papers  that  she  w 
fined  to  bed,  in  a  private  room,  at 
thony's.    Where  we  missed,  of  cour 
when  we  didn't  figure  that  he  was  alp! 
the  hospital.  We  had  a  million  cops  \ 
waiting  for  him  to  go  in.   They  coul 
waited  until  they  dropped. 

"That  policewoman  was  suppo 
shadow  you  if  you  went  to  the  hospit; 
knew  it  was  Blackie  as  soon  as  she  sa 
I'd  just  hung  up  on  her  call  when 
came  in.  Hell.  I  knew  you  were  still 
town  and  not  up  in  the  Bronx — you'c 
me  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  b 

"Good  thing  Clegg  didn't  know  th 

"Yeah.  And  what  the  hell  kind  o' 
lice  department  does  he  think  we  hav 
anyhow?"  he  sputtered.  "Five  co 
able  to  get  one  guy  out  of  a  buildinj 
of  them  has  to  telephone  for  help!" 

"You  had  to  get  at  least  five  h 
when  I  had  him  in  a  building  on  F 

"That  was  different.  You  were  i 
him,  and  the  place  was  full  of  h 
women,  or  something." 

"What  would  have  happened  if 
hadn't  been  able  to  step  aside  so  th 
in  the  other  building  could  shoot?'r 
asked.   "They  might  have  shot  him  I 

"Not  those  deadeyes,"  Stratford 
at  me.  "They  were  brought  up  in  pool 
and  were  going  to  bank  their  shots 
window  sill.   Of  course  the  way  the) 
was  just  as  good,  but  not  as  fancy.' 

I  laughed.  "That  calls  for  a  brai 
me.  We  might  as  well  celebrate  ir 
while  we  have  a  chance.  Tomorrow 
probably  have  me. on  another  case, 
might  as  well  relax  while  I  can."       T) 
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The  Chinese  Pheasant 


aain  had  undermined  his  health;  the 

of  his  head  and  beard  was  dry  and 

j  and  speckled  with  gray,  and  there 

heavy  pouches  beneath  his  eyes.    He 

mild  and  gentle  manners  and  a  soft 

!,  A  few  people,  who  did  not  know  him 

underestimated    him,    thinking    him 

and  dull.   Very  often  the  mistake  cost 

dearly.    He  was  capable  of  extreme 

ty  and  was  as  ruthlessly  despotic  as 

t  be  expected  of  one  who  had  never 

thwarted,  corrected  or  even  contra- 

,d  in  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  who  from 

bventeenth  year  had  held  complete  and 

Uputed  sway  over  nearly  ninety  million 

lie,  a  great  many  of  whom  regarded 

not  only  as  royal,  but  holy. 


IDA  DOR  BRAY  was  the  only  woman 
In  whom  he  had  ever  taken  a  senti- 
3.1  interest.    Before  his  accident  he  had 
krted  women  much  as  he  now  collected 
animals  and  birds.     He  liked  variety 
he  liked  oddity.    Nowadays  he 
>m  visited  his  zenana.    He  had 
one  use  for  women,  and  since 
painful    infirmity    had    come 
i  him  he  had  left  them  alone. 
i  had  been  unlucky  in  that  none 
lese  many  wives  or  concubines 
been  of  a  sort  to  exercise  any 
nice  on  him.    It  was  not  until 
arrival  of  Linda   Dorbray  on 
Rrst  formal  visit  to  the  palace 
he  had  ever  suspected  that  a 
an  could  afford  him  mental 
•tainment  and  stimulus. 
is    insatiable    curiosity    had 
ed  him  to  send  for  her.  He  had 
T  seen  an  Englishwoman,  nor 
sd  any  European  woman  at  all, 
gh    he    had,    in    the    last    few 
s,  become  fairly  familiar  with 
Frenchmen  and  Englishmen, 
is  first  feeling  at  the  sight  of 
was  one  of  disappointment.  He 
ght  her  plain,  her  manner  stiff 
j  cold.    The   stiffness   vanished 
j  her  shyness;  the  face  he  had 
Ight  plain  brightened  into  ani- 
ion.     She    laughed    and   made 
i  laugh.    When  she  rose  to  take 
I  leave  he  was  amazed  to  find 
the  hour  had  gone  so  quickly. 
:n  she  had  gone  he  realized  that  he  had 
tr  enjoyed  a  conversation  so  much. 
s  had  found  a  new  interest  in  life.  His 
orate  spy  system  informed  him  that  the 
brays  seemed  poorer  than  most  of  the 
apeans.  Little  delicacies,  fruit  and  flow- 
went  down  from  the  palace  into  the 
i,  poky  house  on  the  other  side  of  the 
.  In  the  heat  of  that  summer  the  marble 
I  where   the   pampered    ladies   of   the 
ina  bathed  was  placed  at  Linda's  dis- 
i\.   His  most  perceptive  kindness  of  all, 
nown  to  her,  was  the  deputation  of  one 
is  stewards  to  watch  the  native  servants 
ler  house,   so  that   never   in   the   nine 
tths  of  her  sojourn  was  anything  stolen 
ost  or  broken. 

i  return  she  talked  to  him,  explaining, 
ittempting  to  explain,  everything  under 
sun;  the  English  sport  of  fox  hunting; 
difference  between  a  Whig  and  a  Tory; 
it  a  newspaper  was.  He  found  that 
ty  things,  which  when  other  people  had 
mptcd  to  describe  them  had  only  suc- 
led  in  baffling  him  further,  became  clear 
n  Linda,  eloquent  and  observant,  talked. 
I  now  she  was  coming  to  say  good-by. 
It  is  good  of  you  to  come,"  he  said, 
nouncing  his  words  carefully  and  with 
ingsong  inflection.  "I  was  afraid  that 
would  go  without  saying  good-by.  So 
nt.  Is  that  what  you  meant  to  do?" 
I'm  afraid  it  was,"  she  said  frankly.  "I 
a  good  many  things  to  sec  to.  And  as 
may  understand,  Richard  isn't  feeling 
i  kindly  toward  you  at  the  moment." 
ictually  when  she  had  proposed  coming 
ay  good-by,  Richard  had  uttered  some 
fery  oaths  and  said,  "Don't  go  near  the 
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old  devil.  He's  been  playing  with  us  all  the 
time.   I'd  like  to  wring  his  blasted  neck." 

She  had  not  spoken  of  it  again.  Surunda 
Ghotal  was  not  worth  starting  a  quarrel 
over.  And  at  the  moment,  as  always  when 
luck  was  against  him,  Richard  was  turning 
toward  her. 

"He  thinks,"  said  Surunda,  "that  I  have 
done  him  nasty  trick.  He  thinks  1  should 
have  said  no  at  the  beginning."  It  was 
strange  to  hear  so  shrewd  a  guess  spoken  in 
that  childlike  and  deceptively  disarming 
voice.  Again,  she  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
mind herself  of  his  enormous,  incredible 
power,  of  the  awe  with  which  everyone, 
even  his  own  children,  regarded  him. 

"Yes,  exactly.  And  naturally  the  com- 
pany, after  being  led  to  believe  that  you 
would  give  them  their  way,  thinks  that  your 
final  refusal  is  Richard's  fault.  /  know  why 
you  have  taken  nine  months  to  make  up 
your  mind." 

"Oh?  How  do  you  know?"  Surunda  said. 


"Would  you  mind  paying  me  iu 
advance,  Mr.  Tulley.  I  remem- 
ber what  happened  last  time 
you    went    out    to    play    poker" 

COLLIER'S  LARRY   HAR 


"There  are  four  new  forts  between  Chil- 
puddy  and  Dorhea.  And  five  times  as  many 
soldiers  in  Jholobad." 

"You  see  everything,"  he  said;  a  smile 
broke  on  his  dark  face.  He  went  on,  serious 
again,  "I  have  often  wished  to  speak  of 
this  matter  to  you,  but  while  I  was  nego- 
tiating with  your  husband  it  seemed  not 
quite  the  right  thing  to  do.  Have  1  decided 
good  or  bad?" 

"I  don't  know.  But  1  do  know  one  thing, 
and  I  have  often  wanted  to  say  it  to  you. 
When  the  trouble  comes  it  won't  be  along 
the  road  from  Chilpuddy,  or  Dorhea.  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  you  realize  the 
strength  of  the  company.  If  they  have  really 
determined  to  set  up  a  factory  here  in  Kila- 
pore  they'll  do  it.  I'm  afraid.  Having  failed 
by  direct  means,  they'll  undermine  you  in 
some  other  way.  They'll  find  somebody 
with  a  shadow  of  a  claim  to  your  throne,  or 
even  bribe  one  of  your  sons  to  rebel  against 
you.  Then  they'll  step  in.  It  has  happened 
before.  And  when  1  think  of  that"— a  slight 
edge  came  into  her  quiet  voice — "1  do  find 
it  rather  hard  that  by  playing  for  time  which 
can't  save  you  from  the  real  danger,  you 
should  have  ruined  Richard." 

"Ah.  no."  he  protested,  "that  is  very 
harsh.  1  understand  it  is  not  entirely  be- 
cause of  his  failure  with  me  that  Dorbray 
Sahib  is  in  disgrace.  There  are  other  rea- 
sons." 

"Oh,  I  admit  that,"  she  said  a  little  wea- 
rily. "He's  done  many  foolish  things.  And 
as  far  as  we  are  from  headquarters,  every 
single  one  of  them  seems  to  have  been  re- 
ported. But  if  you  had  given  him  the  con- 
cession they'd  have  been  overlooked.   As  it 


is  they've  added  all  his  faults  together  and 
finished  with  him.   I  expect  you  knew  that." 
"I  had  heard,"  he  said  placidly.   "So  you 
go  back  to  England?" 
"Yes." 

"And  that  is  what  you  wish  to  do?"  he 
asked. 

"Oh,  yes."  The  thought  of  leaving  India 
was  the  only  bright  thing  about  the  whole 
sorry  business. 

"I  ask  because  you  would  be  very  wel- 
come here,"  he  said  with  that  disarming  air 
of  diffidence.  "There  is  room  in  the  palace 
for  you  both.  Your  husband  could  ride  and 
shoot  and  help  to  train  my  soldiers;  and  you 
cvuld  advise  me  and  keep  those  sharp  eyes 
of  yours  looking  for  the  treason  you  say  will 
come  from  within." 

He  smiled,  carefully  tactful,  throwing 
out  the  suggestion  lightly,  but  watching 
her  closely,  even  anxiously. 

She  thought  for  a  moment,  staring  out 
at  the  garden  and  the  strip  of  sky  above  it. 
In  all  other  matters  so  honest  and 
clear-sighted,  she  refused  to  face 
the  truth  about  Richard  because 
she  was  afraid  to.  Desperately  she 
clung  to  the  belief  that  once  he  got 
back  to  England  he  would  be  differ- 
ent. So  now  she  told  herself — and 
quite  truly — that  what  Surunda 
Ghotal  had  suggested  would  never 
do.  Richard  would  get  drunk  and 
insult  somebody,  there'd  be  one 
woman  after  another,  and  in  the 
palace  the  woman  question  could 
be  dangerous;  he'd  still  be  able  to 
give  the  climate  as  an  excuse  for 
drinking. 

"That  is  an  exceedingly  kind  of- 
fer," she  said  graciously.  "I  only 
wish  we  could  accept  it.  But  I  am 
really  very  anxious  to  get  Richard 
home.  I  am  concerned  for  his 
health."  Something  about  his 
steady,  noncommittal  stare  made 
the  reason  sound  feeble  and  silly. 
And  because  of  that  she  experi- 
enced a  prick  of  pride,  that  tough, 
enduring  quality  which  had  sur- 
vived through  all  the  shifts  and 
shames  and  buffetings  of  six  years 
of  marriage.  Her  back  straightened 
and  her  chin  came  up.  In  a  clear 
voice  she  added,  "Also  it  is  time  he  went 
back  and  looked  after  his  own  estate." 

"Ah,"  Surunda  said,  voicing  his  under- 
standing, but  concealing  his  genuine  sur- 
prise. He  was  surprised  because  none  of  his 
inquiries  about  Dorbray  Sahib  had  brought 
to  light  anything  that  hinted  at  the  posses- 
sion of  an  estate.  Was  it  in  reason  that  any 
man  with  a  place  of  his  own  in  his  own  land 
would  leave*  it  to  live  in  an  alien  place  to 
sweat  and  suffer  so  much  and  become  so 
bad-tempered  and  so  ill? 

So  he  said,  "Ah,"  and  then  asked  naively, 
"An  estate  is  much  land?" 
"Not  by  your  reckoning." 
"Tell  me  about  it." 


WHAT  could  she  say  about  Merrally? 
The  word  called  up  so  much.  The 
avenue  of  elms  where  the  rooks  built  every 
spring  in  the  swaying  treetops:  the  old  red- 
walled  house  with  its  wavy  roof  and  mul- 
Ioined  windows;  crown-land  wood,  so  full 
of  oxlips  and  windflowers  and  bluebells. 
They  were  the  memories  of  homesickness. 
It  had  a  history,  too.  but  that  ended  in  gray 
ruin,  with  Richard's  having  to  get  this  job 
with  the  East  India  Company. 

"It  is  in  Suffolk."  she  said,  "on  the  east 
side  of  England.  The  house  is  called  Mer- 
rally. That  means  the  sea  is  coming.  The 
sea  on  that  coast  did  wash  away  a  lot  of  the 
land.  But  it  has  stopped  now  and  Merrally 
seems  safe  enough  despite  its  name." 

"It  sounds  very  dangerous,"  said  Surunda, 
who  had  never  looked  upon  the  sea.  "1  trust 
you  will  be  safe  there." 

She  smiled  reassuringly.  Impossible  also 
to  tell  him  that  she  would  never  live  in  that 
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house.  It  would,  by  this  time,  take  a  thou- 
sand pounds  to  make  the  roof  watertight 
and  mend  the  windows.  The  ivy  had  been 
inside  many  of  the  rooms  when  she  had  left 
it.  But  it  pleased  her  to  think  that  in  his 
mind's  eye  he  saw  her  returning  to  her 
place,  secure  once  more  against  her  own 
background.  So  she  smiled  and  said: 

"Oh,  yes,  I  shall  be  safe." 

"And  happy?  That  is  good." 

Something  final  seemed  to  have  been 
said.  Linda  looked  at  the  sky  again  and 
began  to  form  in  her  mind  some  sentence 
of  leave-taking  which,  without  seeming  unc- 
tuous, would  express  her  sense  of  gratitude 
for  the  favors  he  had  shown  her  and  her  in- 
tention to  remember  him  as  a  friend. 

She  said,  "Surunda  Ghotal,  the  time  has 
come  to  say  good-by — " 

"Yes,  you  must  go,"  he  agreed  swiftly. 
"But  first  1  have  something  to  give  to  you. 
Present  for  memory.  There  is  little  word 
for  it?" 

"A  keepsake.  That  is  very  kind  of  you — 
but  then  you  have  always  been  very  kind. 
There  is  no  need.  I  shall  remember  you, 
always,  because  of  the  kindness." 

But  as  the  words — sincere,  and  expressing 
something  of  what  she  had  planned  to  say — 
fell  from  her  lips,  it  shot  through  her  mind 
that  he  might  be  intending  to  give  her  some- 
thing, which,  though  trivial  to  himself, 
might  be  turned  into  money  in  England.  If 
he  slipped  one  of  the  great  diamonds  from 
one  of  his  fingers,  or  wrenched  the  flashing 
ornament  from  his  turban,  or  even  plucked 
out  one  of  the  jeweled  buttons  from  his 
jacket  and  gave  it  to  her  as  "present  for 
memory,"  it  would  mean  that  she  would 
have  something,  a  few  pounds  of  her  own 
which  Richard  shouldn't  squander  or  gam- 
ble away.  It  might  even  be  a  lakh  of  rupees. 
A  mere  nothing  to  him  whose  treasury  was 
crammed  with  bullion.  But  to  her  and  Rich- 
ard, food  and  shelter  for  a  long  time,  while 
they  looked  around,  while  she  put  into  ac- 
tion a  scheme  she  had  in  mind —  Oh,  God, 
let  it  be  a  lakh  of  rupees,  please. 

1IKE  a  shy  child  again,  asking  a  favor, 
j  he  said,  "Would  you  let  me  lean  on 
your  arm?  Or  would  you  rather  I  sent  for 
Abal?" 

"But,  of  course,"  she  said,  rising  quickly. 
"Please  have  my  arm.  And  don't  be  afraid 
to  lean  on  it.  I'm  much  stronger  than  I 
look." 

She  stood  before  him  and  stretched  out 
both  hands.  Carefully  he  lowered  his  leg  to 
the  ground  and  then,  taking  her  hands, 
pulled  himself  to  his  feet.  As  he  did  so  she 
thought  of  another  of  the  things  she  had 
often  wanted  to  say  to  him  and  had  not 
dared  to. 

"I  wish  you  could  be  cured,  or  even  im- 
proved. Have  you  ever  thought  of  asking 
an  English  doctor?  There  are  some  in  Fort 
St.  George.  One,  Doctor  Thompson,  is  very 
clever.  I  could  see  him.  I  would  ask.  1 
know  he  could  come." 

"No.  No,"  he  said  testily.  "1  have  my 
own  doctors.  You  mean  kindly,  but  I  am 
satisfied  with  my  own  doctors." 

She  thought  of  some  of  the  adjectives 
Richard  had  applied  to  Surunda  Ghotal's 
obstinacy  and  for  a  moment  echoed  them. 
But  at  least  he  was  consistent.  He  didn't 
want  the  company  in  Kilapore  and  he  didn't 
want  their  doctors  at  his  bedside.  India  for 
Indians,  and  Indian  doctors  for  Indian  legs 
injured  by  Indian  spears.  Perhaps  he  was 
right.  .  .  . 

"This  way,"  he  said  in  his  usual  pleasant 
voice,  drawing  her  away  from  the  path 
which  led  directly  to  the  palace,  and  round 
to  the  back  of  the  summerhouse.  Beyond  a 
door  which  swung  open  at  a  touch  great  flar- 
ing torches  lighted  up  the  whole  of  the  space 
which  she  recognized  with  surprise  as  the 
center  court  of  his  menagerie. 

About  the  courtyard  were  ranged  the 
barred  cages  which  housed  his  collection  of 
beasts,  chosen  and  valued  for  their  rarity. 

Moving  slowly,  followed  by  reverent  and 
wary  glances  from  the  motionless  torch- 
bearers,  Surunda  passed  his  treasures  with- 
out turning  his  head.  Linda,  aware  of  the 
difficulty  with  which  he  walked,  wondered 


why  he  had  brought  her  by  this  round- 
about way.  Was  this  final  glimpse  of  his 
animals  intended  to  give  her  pleasure?  In 
case  this  should  be  so  she  looked  into  each 
cage,  uttering  an  occasional  appreciative 
sound. 

The  cages  were  much  cleaner  than  the 
hovels  of  Jholobad,  the  courtyard  incom- 
parably better  kept  than  any  of  its  streets, 
but  there  was  the  unmistakable  acrid  odor 
inseparable  from  animals  in  captivity. 
There  was  a  sadness  about  it.  All  too  easily 
one's  mind  leaped  to  the  thought  of  the 
women  in  the  palace,  comfortably  caged, 
but  nevertheless  imprisoned;  and  the  inevi- 
table question  would  come:  Who  is  free? 
Not  this  man,  bound  by  tradition  and  cus- 
tom; nor  I  who  chose  my  own  jailer. 

To  escape  the  thought  she  turned  her 
mind  to  speculation  abom  what  Surunda  in- 
tended to  give  her.  Surely  not  an  elephant! 
They  were  moving  now  toward  the  stables 
where  the  elephants  were  housed.  How 
Richard  would  laugh  if  she  went  home  and 
said,  "He  gave  me  an  elephant."  Well,  one 
might  have  a  worse  present;  it  could  carry 
all  their  luggage  down  to  the  coast,  and 
would  be  worth  money  in  Madras. 

Surunda  passed  the  cages  and  enclosures 
without  a  glance,  plodded  on,  and  halted  at 
last  before  a  cage  containing  two  birds. 

They  had  arrived  at  the  palace  on  the 
previous  day.  A  tributary  poligar  to  whom 
he  had  done  a  careless  favor  had  searched 
the  earth  and  racked  his  brain  for  two  years 
for  a  present  rare  enough  to  show  the  meas- 
ure of  his  gratitude.  He  knew  his  raja's 
tastes  and  had  chosen  well — a  brace  of 
Chinese  pheasants. 

Even  upon  eyes  lately  dazzled  by  parrots 
and  hummingbirds  their  beauty  struck  with 
a  pang.  By  comparison  the  parrots  were 
gaudy,  the  hummingbirds  the  work  of  a 
happy,  haphazard  child.  And  as  though 
complete  and  utter  beauty  were  not  enough, 
the  birds  possessed  a  regal  dignity  and  a 
matchless  grace. 

Linda  stood,  lost  in  admiration  for  a  mo- 
ment, not  speaking.  Surunda  leaned  against 
the  front  of  the  enclosure  and  sighed.  Gloat- 
ing possessiveness,  followed  by  a  curious 
wistful  look,  came  into  his  wide  dark  face. 
Like  a  child  who  has  been  spoiled  by  too 
many  toys,  he  was  entranced  by  his  latest 
possession,  forgetting  all  the  rest;  and  like  a 


child,  moved  by  a  momentary  sentimental 
generosity,  he  had  decided  to  give  away  the 
thing  he  valued  most. 

When  he  had  decided,  earlier  in  the  day, 
that  if  the  Englishwoman  obeyed  his  sum- 
mons and  came  to  say  good-by,  he  would 
give  her  a  present,  his  mind  had  automati- 
cally turned  toward  the  thought  of  a  jewel. 
For  two  hours  he  had  combed  through  his 
treasures  diving  into  chests  which  he  had 
never  troubled  to  open,  handling  and  brood- 
ing over  dozens  of  things  he  had  forgotten, 
until  the  room  round  his  couch  resembled 
something  out  of  a  fabulous  fairy  tale.  To 
many,  many  other  women  down  the  course 
of  his  years  of  giving  he  had  given  gifts  like 
these. 

But  having  reached  the  conclusion  that  a 
jewel  was  too  ordinary  a  thing  by  which  to 
mark  the  end  of  a  relationship  so  rare,  he 
knew  exactly  what  he  must  give  her. 

NOW,  looking  at  the  beautiful  birds, 
he  sighed.  It  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  by  tomorrow  or  the  next  day  the  Chi- 
nese pheasants  would  have  lost  their  nov- 
elty, and  therefore  their  charm  for  him,  and 
that  he  would  be  able  to  pass  their  cage  as  he 
now  passed  the  ostriches  which  had  once 
held  him  breathless  with  wonder.  Nor  did 
he  think  that  a  pair  of  largish  birds,  however 
rare  and  beautiful,  constituted  an  awkward 
and  unwieldy  gift  for  a  woman  who  had 
many  thousands  of  miles  of  land  and  ocean 
travel  between  her  and  her  destination.  Of 
all  his  inestimable  treasures,  the  fantastic 
riches  at  his  command,  only  one  thing  at 
that  moment  seemed  precious  to  him,  and 
she  must  have  it. 

"They  are  supremely  beautiful,"  Linda 
said.   "What  are  they?" 

"Pheasants.  From  China,  the  Closed 
Land.'"  His  voice  was  dreamy.  The  poligar, 
vain  of  his  choice  and  anxious  that  his  gift 
should  be  fully  appreciated,  had  sent,  with 
the  birds,  a  long  account  of  how  they  had 
been  obtained.  Smuggling  and  bribery  and 
murder  had  been  mentioned  in  it.  Surunda 
Ghotal,  remembering,  knew  that  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  birds  ever  being  replaced  was 
extremely  remote. 

Realizing  that  he  who  hardly  ever  walked 
more  than  a  few  steps  had  made  a  great 
and  painful  effort  to  conduct  her  to  see  his 
latest  treasure,  Linda  said.  "I  am  glad  you 
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brought  me  to  sec  them.  I  shall  carl 
the  memory  of  perfect  beauty.  I  thiBt 
arc  the  loveliest  things  I  have  ever  siB" 

"They  are  for  you,"  he  said  simpl»,i 
without  giving  her  a  chance  to  sayUi 
he  turned  and  spoke  rapidly  in  Mg 
tongue  to  one  of  the  servants.  Immlu 
two  others,  bearing  between  them  K 
wickerwork  basket,  ran  forward  an<|e 
to  open  the  front  of  the  enclosure.  I 

Linda  had  a  swift,  disconccrtindp 
of  that  basket  on  top  of  the  joltB 
wagon  that  would  cany  their  lug  gt 
the  coast;  of  the  problem  of  where* 
it  while  they  waited  to  take  passagA 
being  dumped  with  all  the  other  bal 
crates  and  boxes  on  board  the  crowd)  I 
Indiaman;  of  its  arrival,  some  drizzlg 
in  early  autumn,  at  the  London  doc  to 
accompanying  her  and  Richard  whit 
set  off  in  a  hackney  coach  to  look  fop 
lodgings.  In  her  throat  she  felt  ffc 
hysterical  spasm  of  laughter.  She  I 
tiny  portion  of  the  inside  of  her  chjk 
tween  her  back  teeth  and  bit  it  hard| 

When  she  could  trust  her  voice  s)| 
"It  is  most  kind  and  most  generous  on 
in  keeping  with  the  way  you  have  m 
behaved  to  me;  but  I  couldn't  possim 
anything  so  valuable,  so  precious.  Ijr 
thing  you  could  never  replace  them.  1 
you  for  wishing  to  give  me  such  a  I 
ful  present,  but  all  the  same — " 

"There  are  some  things  that  one! 
not  wish  to  be  replaced;  some  thini 
it  is  good  to  have  seen,"  he  said.  I 
there  are  two  such  things  it  is  weB 
should  be  together.  Come.  I  am  I 
weary."  He  sounded  tired  and  dispir;! 

Suddenly,  disconcertingly,  she  fl 
tears  in  her  eyes.  Rashly  she  thoii 
don't  care  what  Richard  says,  I  wil 
them  back  to  England,  somehow.  I'l 
them  alive  if  1  can,  and  turn  them  l>i 
Merrally.  They  can  breed  in  crowi] 
among  the  bluebells.  I  shan't  see  the! 
I  shall  like  thinking  of  them  there. 

She  tried  to  express  not  merely  he| 
Hide  for  the  gift,  but  her  awareness! 
subtle  honor  it  conferred.  Surunda  o 
cut  her  short  before  the  first  senteni 
completed. 

"I  am  glad  that  they  please  you,"  hi 
and  shuffled  forward  toward  the  c| 
way  that  led  back  to  the  palace.  0'l 
side  its  precincts  she  imagined  that  tht 
intimate  informality  of  this  meeting  1 
end,  as  it  had  on  other  occasions,  ab|| 


SURUNDA  continued  his  painful 
through  the  halls  and  corridori 
they  reached  the  top  of  the  steps  1 1 
the  bronze  door.  At  the  bottom  of  thl 
the  little  red  litter  waited;  the  wicke! 
was  already  strapped  into  position.  I 
stopped  and  would  have  withdraw1 
arm  and  said  good-by  there,  but  Si 
went  tottering  on  down  the  steps  I 
very  place  where  the  litter  waited.  I 
he  halted  and  let  go  her  arm. 

"And  now  we  must  say  good-by. 
Allah  that  all  things  may  go  well  witl 
I  shall  remember  all  the  things  yoi] 
told  me." 

"And  I  shall  always  rememberl 
many  kindnesses." 

She  saw,  with  a  feeling  near  to 
that  his  eyes  too  were  moist.  I  mu 
cry,  she  thought  fiercely.  But  ther 
something  stark  and  terrible  about  th 
ing  leave  forever:  he  to  stay  here  w 
possessions  and  his  state,  living  out  hi;1 
warding  off  the  company's  advances,  < 
ing  in  to  it  in  the  end;  she  to  go  back 
England  she  had  longed  for  so  ur{ 
and  then — ah,  what  did  the  future 
for  her? 

She  held  out  her  hand;  he  bent  his 
and  brushed  it  with  his  lips. 

"Go  in  peace,"  he  said. 

He  stood  watching  while  the  litter  i 
forward  into  the  night.  Then,  waving 
the  attendants  who  sprang  forward  t( 
him,  but  making  no  attempt  to  conce 
tears  that  streamed  down  over  his  fac 
great  Raja  of  Kilapore,  the  man  of 
possessions,  turned  and  began  to  sti 
back  up  the  steps  to  his  palace.         th 
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arned  that  much.  But  the  new  voice 
-he  back  said,  and  it  was  so  loud  it  was 
,t  a  call,  "Hi,  Dutch,  who  you  got  with 

0  shut  up,"  he  said  softly, 
itiat'd  you  say?" 
4jggle-guggle,"  he  said,  still  softly. 

feat?" 

tl  or  Jeep   said,   "Well,   tell   her,   fa 

i  sake." 

%  Tammie,"  he  shouted  then, 
leaned  forward  from  the  back  seat. 

>,  Tammie.    Glad  to  meet  you.    My 

s  Ceel." 

PUND  a  curve  the  lights  of  an  on- 

ioming  car  made  a  fan  across  the  back 
opened,    closed.     Turning,    Tammie 
see   the   newcomer   for   an   instant, 
Oh,  she  was  wonderful,  better  than 

!This  Ceel  was  a  woman, 
s  Ceel  must  be  thirty,  as  old  as  that, 
.afety  of  being  with  a  woman  com- 

1  Tammie;  safety  was  all  the  adventure 
ceded.  Now  it  would  be  like  lying  se- 
1  in  bed  listening  to  the  horrifying 
of  Red  Riding  Hood  and  the  Wolf, 
ler  and  be  happy — it  isn't  for  real. 

turned  flat  around  to  the  back  seat 
car  and  smiled,  putting  herself  in 
hands.  The  woman  said,  "A  dish, 
ts.  Dutch,  where'd  you  get  her?" 
uggle-guggle,"  Dutch  said.  It  was  a 
I  it  was  an  unpleasantness,  it  was  the 
;est  thing  the  way  he  mumbled  in  his 
t  when  Ceel  spoke  to  him. 
[hat?"  Ceel  asked  from  the  back  seat, 
Ig  forward. 

e  met  at  school,"  Tammie  said.  "We 
Greeley  High." 

didn't  get  the  last  part,"  Ceel  said, 
ing  forward.   She  had  a  wide  pleasant 
ran  anxious,  dedicated  face. 
t  school,  at  school.    Didn't  you  ever 
jof  it?"  Red  yelled.   "A-B-C,  for  Pete's 

D,  school,"  Ceel  said,  leaning  back, 
jolkid,  huh?" 

mmie  gave  up  talking  to  those  in  the 
i— the  cutout  was  too  loud.  She  settled 
ilf  beside  Dutch  and  looked  down  the 

with  its  white  skunk  stripe  and  at  the 
ibald   black   terrace   of   the    foothills. 

we  going   someplace   in   the,    moun- 

r 

iseemed  as  though  he  weren't  going  to 
inything  but  she  kept  her  face  turned 
rd  his  profile  till  he  said,  "Yes." 
ie  mountains  could  be  nice.  There  was 
ration  Point  Inn  and  Taver's  Lodge, 
the  Columbine  Club.  "Where?" 
'an't  you  relax?" 

e  had  more  confidence  than  she'd  ever 
with  him,  enough  to  let  amusement 
:  into  her  voice.  "What  is  it,  a  guess- 
;ame?  Can't  you  tell  me  where  we're 
??" 

:'s  a  place,  a  cabin.  Near  Devil's  Hat. 
do  you  feel  better?"  He  never  looked 
:r — he  didn't  try  to  drive  one-armed, 
low  I  feel  fine,"  she  said  cheerfully, 
iid  too,  though  Devil's  Hat  was  a  long- 
rip  for  an  after-supper  ride  into  the 
thirty  miles  both  bent  and  coiled.  "Is 
ur  folks'  cabin?  I  wish  my  folks  would 
place  in  the  mountains.  Do  you  like 
i?  I'm  desperate  for  it." 
.itch  didn't  answer.  He  probably  never 
a  chance  to  ski,  she  thought.  It  sounds 
showing  off  when  I  talk  about  it.  "I 
music  too,"  she  said.  "Hot  or  cold, 
t  or  sour."  Everybody  had  a  chance 
usic.  "I  never  get  enough  music." 
heard  you." 

iually  when  you  go  out  with  a  boy  and 
been  watching  you  for  weeks  and  you 
ton  like  something  he  falls  off  his  feet 
ig  you  he  likes  it  too.  You  like  skiing 
9  go  next  winter.  Music — let's  go 
inji.  If  you  are  happy  so  is  he,  if  you 
sad  he  worries.  He  is  nice, 
occurred  to  her  that  this  Dutch  Whyte 
not  nice,  but  it  seemed  a  disloyalty  to 
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her  interest  in  him.  Well,  it  is  interesting, 
she  thought,  and  she  looked  out  through  the 
windshield.  .  .  . 

Now  they  were  into  the  shapes  of  the 
mountains,  the  blunted  thrusts  of  rock,  the 
shelves  and  walls.  The  slant  of  trees.  Things 
to  make  black  shadows  on  the  other  side  of 
the  moonwash.  The  whites  of  the  moon 
were  so  pure  that  the  car  lights  looked 
yellow.  The  blacks  were  black  as  blindness. 

On  the  ribbon  of  road  they  came  down 
to  a  valley  and  flew  along,  holding  to  the 
road  as  though  it  were  a  rope  to  take  them 
up  again.  There  was  a  white  sign  with  black 
lettering  and  a  black  arrow,  Devil's  Hat. 
Almost  as  an  afterthought  Dutch  pulled  the 
wheel  and  the  car  sideslipped  to  the  left  and 
up  a  new  rise. 

"Devil's  Hat,"  Tammie  thought,  pleased 
with  the  name.  In  the  mountains  they  liked 
those  scary  names,  Satan's  Slide,  Suicide 
Leap,  Devil's  Pocket,  Lost  Lake. 

Dutch  stopped  the  car,  the  wheels  braced 
against  a  tree  off  the  road.  The  silence  was 
stunning  after  the  noise  of  the  motor. 

"Well,  what  are  we  waiting  for?"  Dutch 
got  out  on  his  side  and  Tammie  opened  her 
door  quickly  so  she  wouldn't  have  to  notice 
that  he  wasn't  going  to  escort  her  from  the 
car. 

The  air  was  cold,  as  it  always  was  in  the 
mountains  at  night.  Tammie  stood  breath- 
ing it,  smoothing  out  the  wrinkles  in  her 
taffeta  skirt,  swinging  her  patent-leather 
bag  in  a  ladylike  way.  The  two  boys  and 
the  woman  got  out  of  the  back  seat  and 
Ceel  started  to  shiver,  exaggerated  shivers. 
"Oh  I'm  so  cold!"  One  of  those  two.  Red 
or  Jeep,  put  his  arms  around  Ceel  and  she 
giggled. 

The  cabin  was  a  dark  block,  tilted  against 
a  hillock,  awkwardly  set  so  it  was  neither 
quite  off  the  hill  nor  a  part  of  it. 

"Let's  go  inside,"  Dutch  said. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Tammie  said.  "I  want 
to  look  at  Devil's  Hat.  I  want  to  see  the 
view." 

Red  and  Jeep  spoke  together,  tonelessly, 
"She  wants  to  look  at  Devil's  Hat.  She 
wants  to  see  the  view." 

"All  right,  all  right,"  Dutch  said  irrita- 
bly. "You  all  go  inside.  I'll  show  her  the 
view." 

The  three  black  shapes  became  one  with 
the  black  shape  of  the  building,  disappeared. 
It  was  all  right  for  Tammie  to  be  alone  with 
this  boy.   Ceel  was  near. 

THEY  started  up  toward  the  clearing,  the 
pine  needles  making  pleasant  sounds 
under  their  feet.  Tammie  came  to  the  open 
space  first.  From  where  she  stood  she  could 
see  up  and  down  and  across;  the  night  was 
as  bottomless  as  a  clear  eye. 

Dutch  came  up  beside  her.  not  looking 
out,  nudging  a  rock  with  his  foot.  "How 
come  you  latched  on  to  me?"  he  asked  her. 
"All  that  looking  at  me  you  do  at  school?" 

Tammie's  anger  came  quick  as  blood  to 
a  slap.  "I  do  not.  You  look  at  me!  Every 
time  I  turn  around  you're  staring." 

"If  you  didn't  start  it,  I  wouldn't  look  at 
you  if  you  was  covered  in  diamonds." 

"Well,  listen,  then  you  might  as  well  take 
me  right  home. 

"Oh  keep  quiet."  He  put  his  strong 
skinny  arms  around  her,  yanked  her  so  she 
fell  against  his  lips  to  be  kissed.  His  lips 
were  hard  and  insistent. 

She  broke  away,  catching  her  breath  and 
alarmed  by  her  own  pleasure  in  the  kiss. 

He  said,  "Well,  why  don't  you  look  at 
your  view?"  He  looked  at  it  too,  the  layer- 
ing of  white  mountains  chalked  around  with 
black  edges.  "This  stuff  is  for  tourists,"  he 
said. 

He  was  hateful  and  disgusting  but  Tam- 
mie found  that  she  was  trying  hard  to  inter- 
est him  with  her  talk.  "That  Ceel  is  nice, 
isn't  she?" 

"Ceel's  old  as  sin  and  deef  as  a  wall."  He 
said  the  long  "e"  as  though  he  meant  it  to 
sound  scornful. 


"Gee.  that  must  be  awful.  Why  doesn't 
she  wear  a — thing?" 

"How  should  I  know?  Maybe  she  thinks 
nobody  notices."  Idly  but  with  a  watchful 
pride  he  said,  "She  used  to  be  a  stripper." 

Not  to  hear  music  or  talk — or  a  cry  for 
help.  "Let's  go  back  to  the  cabin,"  Tammie 
said. 

He  stopped  her,  kissed  her  again.  There 
was  something  wrong  with  the  way  he  kissed 
and  with  the  way  she  felt.  Her  lips  stung 
as  though  they  stood  way  out  from  her 
face  and  fire  drained  down  her  sides. 

"Well,  go  ahead  down  to  the  shack,"  he 
said.    "What  are  you  waiting  for?" 

It  was  hard  going  down  the  slope — her 
knees  were  wobbly.  I'll  have  to  hang  on  to 
myself,  she  thought.  I  could  do — that.  I 
never  have,  but  tonight  I  could. 

Better  stick  around  with  Ceel.  A  woman, 
a  grown  woman. 

Tammie  went  in  the  door;  taking  his 
time,  Dutch  came  after  her. 

BACK  of  the  log  exterior  was  one  room, 
slapped  up  with  paperboard.  It  was 
furnished  with  a  table  and  two  beds.  A  raw 
electric  light  bulb  hung  from  a  length  of 
cord;  in  the  cold  fireplace  there  were  ashes, 
old  paper  plates,  cups  and  bottles. 

Red  and  Jeep  and  Ceel  sat  on  one  of  the 
beds,  drinking  each  in  turn  from  a  bottle  of 
whisky. 

"Give,"  Dutch  said  and  they  gave  him  the 
bottle.  He  held  his  head  back  and  let  the 
whisky  roll  down  his  throat. 

"Leave  it  breathe,"  one  of  the  boys  said 
and  Tammie  saw  that  his  hair  was  red  so 
now  she  knew  that  the  other  one  was  Jeep. 

"Here's  Tammie.  Give  Tammie  a  drink," 
Ceel  said  and  as  she  pointed  the  blouse 
came  up  out  of  her  skirt. 

Dutch  took  the  bottle  from  his  mouth 
and  held  it  to  Tammie. 

She  liked  neither  whisky  nor  drinking 
out  of  a  bottle  but  it  was  an  initiation,  a 
being  included.  She  took  the  bottle,  tilted 
her  head  back  and  drank  some  of  the  raw. 
red  stuff  though  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  keep  her  lips  closed  against  it. 

'I'll  take  that,"  Jeep  said,  reaching  for 
the  bottle.  He  had  a  broad  upturned  nose, 
a  wide  chin.  He  was  not  a  cute  fellow. 
"Well,  why  don't  you  settle  down  some- 
place?" he  said  to  Tammie. 

She  still  wore  her  good  navy  coat  over 
her  navy  dress,  and  carried  her  patent- 
leather  bag  which  matched  her  patent- 
leather  pumps,  now  a  little  smeared  and 
damp.  She  looked  around.  There  was  a 
nail  on  the  door.  Carefully  she  hung  her 
purse,  settled  her  coat  over  the  nail  so  as 
to  damage  the  collar  as  little  as  possible. 
When  she  turned  around,  she  saw  they  were 
all  looking  at  her. 

"Well,  what  you  waiting  for?"  Dutch 
said.  "A  round  of  applause?"  He  was  lying 
on  the  other  bed.  "Pull  off  that  light,"  he 
said  to  Tammie. 

"But  that's  the  only  light  there  is,"  she 
objected. 

"Pull  it  off." 

Tammie  went  across  to  the  fireplace.  "If 
one  of  you  fellows  would  take  the  junk  out 
of  here  we  could  have  a  fire." 

"Listen,  if  we'd  have  wanted  a  fire,  we'd 
have  one." 

Ceel  said,  "What?  What  does  Tammie 
want?" 

"Guggle-guggle,"  Dutch  said,  pushing  up 
on  his  elbow. 

Tammie  went  to  Ceel  and  spoke  into  the 
anxious  face  surrounded  by  sausage-roll 
curls.  "Let's  have  a  fire,"  she  said,  very 
loud. 

"Gee,  I  love  a  fire,"  Ceel  said.  "Let's 
have  one.  Come  on.  Jeep."  When  he  didn't 
move  she  tickled  him.  He  laughed,  like 
barking,  and  sat  up. 

The  boys,  without  an  exchange  of  words, 
had  reached  a  decision  to  give  in  on  the  mat- 
ter of  a  fire.  Dutch  brought  in  a  load  of 
wood;  Red  strained  and  grunted,  dredging 
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the  glass  and   unburnables  from  the  fire 
place.    Ceel  came  close  and  knelt   beside 
him. 

Then  .leep  came  with  a  spear  of  flame 
and  the  papers  took  it.  After  the  first  roar 
the  small  wood  smoked  and  lighted,  the 
draft  pulled  and  the  fire  bloomed. 

Dutch  pulled  the  light  cord  with  one 
hand  and  put  the  other  decisively  on  Tarn- 
mie's  arm.  The  room  was  no  longer  ugly — 
it  was  a  dark  amphitheater  lighted  by  the 
little  stage  of  flames.  It  was  alive  like  a 
body  with  fire  for  a  heart. 

Tammie  let  Dutch's  hand  lead  her  to  the 
bed.  She  sat.  but  until  he  kissed  her  she  re- 
sisted his  pressure. 

1  mustn't,  she  thought.  But  his  lips  sealed 
hers. 

She  forgot  that  they  were  not  alone.  She 
could  not  identify  the  laughter  that  was 
shrieking,  the  shrieking  that  was  laughter. 

"St-o-op."  It  was  Ceel  and  nearly  every- 
thing in  her  scream  was  pleasure.  "Stop  it!" 

TAMMIE  shoved  Dutch  aside  and  sat  up. 
"Will  you  keep  that  broad  of  yours 
quiet?"  Dutch  yelled. 

My  dress  is  getting  ruined  and  I  didn't 
care — my  navy  taffeta.  What  are  they  do- 
ing over  there,  those  others?  It  has  to  be  all 
right — -there  are  three  of  them.  Like  a  whis- 
per inside  her — it  does  not  absolutely  have 
to  be  all  right. 

And  what  had  happened  to  all  the  talk- 
ing she  and  Dutch  were  going  to  do? 

Sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  she  found, 
surprisingly,  that  she  could  still  make  po- 
lite conversation.  "Is  this  your  cabin. 
Dutch?" 

"Oh  my  gosh,"  Dutch  said,  "it's  Santa 
Claus's."  He  grabbed  at  her  and  waves  of 
sweet  anguish  raced  up  her  back  to  the 
nape  of  her  neck. 

"St-op!"  came  Ceel's  happy  shriek. 
"Stooooop."  It  trailed  away  like  a  train 
whistle  down  the  converging  tracks.  .  .  . 

Tammie  wrenched  herself  up  from  the 
bed  and  stood  in  the  wine-black  light  of  the 
room.  "I'm  hungry,"  she  said  in  a  silly 
voice. 

Not  quite  together,  not  quite  in  voice, 
Red  and  Jeep  said  from  the  other  corner. 
"She's  hungry." 

"What?  What  did  she  say?"  Ceel's  voice 
was  wiry  with  anxiety.  She  could  not  hear 
and  she  could  not  stand  not  knowing. 

"I  say  I'm  hungry."  Tammie  shouted. 

Dutch  got  up  and  all  his  anger  was  in  the 
quickness  with  which  he  came  toward  her, 
but  his  voice  was  controlled.  "Aw.  baby, 
we'll  stop  someplace  on  the  way  back." 

"Well,  then,  I  want  some  music.  Didn't 
I  see  a  record  player  here?" 

They  must  have  seen  her  flailing  around 
to  find  the  light-pull.  "Don't  turn  on  the 
light!" 

With  her  hand  on  the  cord  it  was  as 
though  she  pointed  a  gun.  "Well,  then,  I 
want  some  music." 

Jeep  said.  "You  keep  that  tomato  off  the 
light!    I'm  warning  you,  Dutch." 

"Go  on."  Tammie  said.  "Start  the  mu- 
sic." She  gave  the  light-pull  a  little  twitch 
and  Dutch  went  toward  the  wall.  In  the  fire- 
light she  saw  the  crest  of  his  hair  like  a 
cock's  comb.  He  settled  a  record  on  the 
phonograph,  turned  the  switch.  The  music 
came  groaning  from  a  standing  start,  and 
as  the  machine  warmed  up,  it  whined  into 
Praise  the  Lord  and  Pass  the  Ammunition. 

She  let  the  light-pull  spring  away  and 
went  over  to  the  phonograph.  It  would  be 
nice  to  sit  in  frout  of  the  fire,  but  there 
were  no  chairs  and  she  wasn't  going  to  get 
her  dress  dirty  sitting  on  the  floor.  She 
lifted  herself  onto  the  table,  pushing  back  a 
bunch  of  keys  and  a  pack  of  cigarettes  to 
make  herself  comfortable. 

"Well,  there's  your  music.    Satisfied?" 

She  was  not  satisfied.  It  had  not  been 
quite  a  joke  when  she  had  said  she  was  hun- 
gry: she  was  double-edged  with  yearning 
and  fear. 

"Haven't  you  got  anything  newer?" 

"Find  it  yourself." 

She  found  and  started  My  Foolish  Heart, 
turned  up  the  volume  and  hung  over  it  as 
over  an  inhalant.  Why  does  it  seem  so  natu- 


ral to  me  to  be  here  in  a  place  likB 
doing  what  I  almost  did?  I  ought  top 
At  least  I  ought  to  get  mad. 

Ceel  wanted  to  hear.  She  came,  * 
close  to  the  music.  "Gee,  that's  pretfT 
I  could  dance — " 

Jeep  heard  her.    "Hey  guys!"  h 
"Ceel  wants  to  dance!" 

"Give  us  a  show!" 

"Do  a  peel,  Ceel!" 

They  incited  her  with  two-finge] 
tling,  stomping  and  slapping  with 
held  hands. 

Ceel  said,  happy,  "Should  1?   i 
no  kidding?" 

"Take  it  off!"  they  yelled.   "Takel  o 

"Well,  okay,"  she  said.  Looking  ■ 
she  planned  her  staging.  "I'll  <xh 
through  the  front  door.  Tammie,  k« 
music  playing."  She  ripped  the  neecjh 
to  the  beginning  of  the  record  and  wp 
the  door  to  make  herentrance. 

They  pushed  the  table  back  to  mal  tt 
for  her.  Red  dumped  another  logs 
fire — the  sparks  swarmed  like  beesfT 
they  waited,  Tammie  against  the  tat 
Dutch  beside  her,  his  arm  around  l 
hand  under  her  arm  not  letting  heil 
him. 

Into  the  light  Ceel  came,  with  thu 
ging  false-lady  step  of  burlesque,  lesl 
than  promenade.  She  turned  slowljB 
her  arms,  paused  promisingly. 

She  wasn't  thin — maybe  she  was  I 
fat.  She  was  trying,  though,  tryinjl 
With  utmost  delicacy  she  bent  and  nl 
her  shoes. 

"Shoes  don't  count,"  Dutch  said.  | 
wants  to  see  her  feet?" 

Tammie  started  the  record  aga, 
when  she  turned  back  Ceel  had  pul 
her  stockings.'  Barefoot,  she  rail 
through  the  front  door  and  they  r] 
thunder  of  whistling,  stomping  and  I 
to  get  her  back. 

Now  the  dancer  returned,  and  aftel 
fumbling  let  them  see  her  bare  back.l 

They  began  to  whistle  and  shout  £| 
went  away  and  came  back  again  by  rj 
acclaim.  Ceel  was  smiling  and  bowi 
teasing  and  once  in  a  while  she  fil 
with  the  strain  to  hear.  When  shtl 
from  the  door  this  time  there  would  I 
tie  left  to  unhook,  pull  aside. 

"I  think  it's  awful,"  Tammie  said.! 
ful." 

"Maybe  you  can  do  better,"  Dutcl 
"Hey,  Tammie's  going  to  show  us  hi 
done." 

The  girl  was  scared  by  her  project, « 
by  her  anger.  But  she  was  happy  w 
anger  too:  it  was  the  strongest  emoti! 
had  ever  felt.    While  the  boys  kick 
floor  and  whistled,  commanding  her'i 
gin,  she  let  her  fine  fury  feed  her  resol 

"All  right,"  she  said,  "keep  the  i 
loud."    She  gathered  up  Ceel's  dis  i 
clothes,  pulled  down  her  own  coat  ai!: 
from  the  door;  she  slammed  the  do 
hind  her. 

CEEL  was  on  the  dark  porch  wain 
come  on-stage  again.  Tammie  toj 
arm,  shoved  her  down  the  steps.  The> 
came  out  of  the  house  like  sirup,  d 
thinning  as  she  pushed  and  draggtl 
barefoot  half-nude  woman  down  th) 
ock.  Snubbed  against  the  tree  was  til 
Tammie  jerked  open  the  front  door,  t 
Ceel  inside,  her  clothes  after  her. 

"Put  them  on,"  she  said  and  she 
that  the  slap  of  the  door  as  she  clc 
might  be  heard  inside  the  cabin. 

She  ran  around  the  car,  climbed 
other  side  and  there  was  not  even  ti 
pray  that  the  key  she  had  stolen  fro 
table  actually  was  the  car  key.  It  fit 
starter  was  standard  but  the  roar  < 
stepped-up  motor  turning  shook  the 
of  the  car.  shocked  the  night. 

Yelling  even  over  that  sound,  th« 
burst  from  the  house,  down  the  slop* 
fore  Tammie  got  the  car  backed  to  th 
of  road  they  came  close  enough  so  th 
saw  their  faces,  furious  mouths  of 
their  limits  and  black  as  tunnels.  Le1 
yell!  Torture  a  poor  .  .  .  thing  .  .  .  likt 
would  they?  Let  them  strangle. 
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|e  had  never  before  driven  a  souped-up 
I  The  speed  was  immediate,  the  noise 
lowering,  and  for  a  hundred  yards 
»  was  no  place  and  no  time  to  turn 
|  id.  It  was  a  backward,  terrifying  flight. 

other  car  they  might  have  been  caught 

e  running  boys.  This  car  had  been  en- 
ired  to  get  away  fast.  And  it  did.  At  the 
i  junction  where  the  Devil's  Hat  sign 
lShe  shifted  to  a  forward  speed.    It  was 

then  that  she  turned  on  the  lights, 
was  like  riding  a  runaway  horse.  Tam- 
.'■jung  on  to  the  wheel.   She  was  a  little 

o  her  stomach,  she  felt  like  screaming, 
i.he  shook  with  joy  and  fear. 
,jwn  the  short  slope  to  the  valley,  the 
lew  like  a  rocket,  up  the  steep  grade, 
white  line  in  the  road  kept  coming  at 

going   behind    her.     She    caught    the 

s  with  tense,  swift  movements  of  her 
s;  when   the    moonlight   touched   the 

of  the  car,  she  heard  the  slap  of  light. 
Lsound. 

Vhat  happened?"  Ceel  yelled.  "Where 
ie  fellows?" 

mmie  shook  her  head, 
'ell  me!   What  happened?" 
'mmie  said,  "Get  dressed!" 
f/hat?" 

iuggle-guggle,"  Tammie  said.  She  be- 
[o  laugh  and  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes 
[grief.  I  better  breathe  a  lot  or  I'll  be 
^rical.  She  pointed  to  the  tumble  of 
es,  still  on  Ceel's  lap  where  she  had 
hem.  "Dress!  Put  on!"  she  yelled  and 

a  few  seconds  she  judged  from  the 
le  and  motion  that  she  had  been  under- 
I. 

lere  was  no  other  attempt  at  conversa- 
i  the  car  roared  down  and  around  the 
ptains.  its  echoes  flattening  as  they  de- 
lied  to  the  foothills,  to  the  level  road 
m  led  back  to  town. 
hen  the  glow  of  the  city  in  the  distance, 
|rst  streets  and  curbs.  That  was  all  there 
to  it.  Tammie  spoke  to  Ceel.  "You'll 
'to  tell  me  how  to  get  to  your  house." 
}ee."  Ceel  said  despondently,  "I  sure 
r  would  have  come  with  you  if  I  knew 
Were  going  home.    I  didn't  want  to  go 

f" 

ell  me,  Ceel — it's  left  at  this  corner. 

'it?  Then  right?"  She  made  the  turns 
\y.  Ceel  hadn't  wanted  to  leave  the 
:  at  Devil's  Hat.  She  hadn't  known  what 
'j  boys  said  about  her,  she  hadn't  un- 
ood  what  their  treatment  of  her  meant, 
immie  recognized  the  place  Dutch  had 
bed  to  pick  up  Ceel.  She  pulled  in  to  the 


curb,  turned  off  the  motor.  Prepared  to 
speak. 

But  Ceel  was  crying,  hands  over  her  eyes, 
wet  and  noisy  crying.  Bawling.  "Ceel," 
Tammie  said,  touching  her.  "Ceel,  what's 
the  matter?" 

"Those  kids  will  never  call  me  again." 
Ceel  said. 

.  .  .  Tell  her  she  had  been  insulted,  used 
scornfully?  Tell  her  that  her  plight  of  which 
she  had  not  even  been  conscious,  was  the 
only  thing  stirring  enough  to  have  given 
Tammie  the  strength  to  save  herself? 

"Listen,  Ceel,"  she  said  loud  and  clear. 
"I'm  not  ever  going  to  talk  to  Dutch  again. 
But  I'll  write  him  a  note  and  tell  him  I 
made  you  come,  that  it  wasn't  your  fault. 
I'll  tell  him  you  want  to  see  Red  and  Jeep. 
I  promise." 

TAMMIE'S  mother  and  father  were  in 
the  kitchen  drinking  tea.  They  looked 
at  her  as  she  came  in,  ashamed  at  having 
been  caught  waiting  up  for  her. 

"Have  a  nice  time,  dear?"  her  mother 
asked  carefully. 

"Oh  .  .  ."  Tammie  said,  elaborately  cas- 
ual. Then  to  her  father,  "I  left  them  there 
and  took  their  car.  I  guess  it  was — stealing. 
Should  we  tell  the  police?" 

Her  father  stood  up,  tied  the  sash  of  his 
wool  robe.  "I'll  look  at  the  license  number 
and  report  it." 

Her  mother  said,  "Want  a  cup  of  tea, 
honey?" 

After  a  minute  Tammie  heard  her  father 
come  back  into  the  house  and  make  a  tele- 
phone call.  Then  he  walked  down  the  hall 
to  the  kitchen. 

"Everything  all  right.  Tarn?  With  you?" 

"Oh  sure,"  she  said. 

"I  gather  it  was  pretty  bad."  he  said, 
looking  hard  at  her. 

"Oh,  it  was  just — "  She  made  a  face  and 
let  it  tell  her  story.  She  didn't  want  to  be 
asked  a  million  questions.  "I  guess  I'll  go  to 
bed."  she  said. 

As  she  went  upstairs  she  thought  it  was 
pretty  funny  that  all  the  things  she  had  told 
her  folks  just  to  get  to  go  with  Dutch  had 
turned  out  to  be  true.  That  she  was  over 
the  "thing"  she'd  had  for  him,  that  she 
could  take  care  of  herself.  Maybe  she  was 
even  beginning  to  know  what  to  look  for  in 
a  husband. 

Her  folks  would  be  probing,  trying  to  find 
out  what  happened.  She  wouldn't  tell  them, 
probably  ever.    How  could  you   tell  that 
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Collier's  Editorials. 


HARRY    DEVLIN 


Time  to  Cut  the  Double-Talk 


AMERICA'S  BIG  INDUSTRIES  played  a 
heroic  part  in  World  War  II.  And  the  govern- 
ment "gloried  in  the  size  of  its  industrial  giants 
and  honored  them,"  as  U.S.  Steel's  Benjamin 
Fairless  reminded  Congressman  Celler's  anti- 
monopoly  subcommittee  not  long  ago.  Since 
then,  in  the  eyes  of  some  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration, these  giants  have  turned  from  he- 
roes to  villains  overnight. 

We  don't  know  whether  the  shooting  war  in 
Korea,  which  emphasizes  our  need  of  present 
strength  and  future  preparedness,  is  going  to 
cast  big  industry  once  more  in  a  role  of  heroic 
importance.  But  we  hope  it  will  impel  the  ad- 
ministration to  abandon  its  attitude  of  amor- 
phous inconsistency  and  adopt  a  definable  policy 
toward  business. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  tried  to  find  out 
whether  any  such  policy  existed.  And  there 
have  been  times  when  we  thought  we  had  found 
it.  One  of  those  occasions  was  the  Justice  De- 
partment's action  against  General  Electric. 

The  department's  antitrust  division  asked  the 
court  to  make  G.E.  divest  itself  of  half  of  its 
light-bulb  manufacturing  business,  turn  over  to 
the  public  its  incandescent-bulb  patents,  and 
open  its  plants  for  inspection.  This  was  the 
penalty  for  an  organization  which  had  82  per 
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cent  of  the  light-bulb  business  in  1912  and  now 
has  only  58  per  cent,  and  which  had  been  praised 
by  the  court  for  steadily  improving  the  quality 
and  lowering  the  prices  of  its  bulbs. 

So  we  figured  the  administration's  policy  was 
that  bigness  is  bad.  Mr.  Celler,  in  his  anti- 
monopoly  inquiry,  confirmed  that  opinion.  But 
Mr.  Celler  also  has  announced  that  the  present 
laws,  under  which  the  antitrust  division  seeks 
to  punish  G.E.,  are  quite  inadequate.  And  he 
confused  us  completely  when,  writing  for  the 
Reader's  Digest,  he  stated  what  we  assume  is  his 
basic  philosophy  toward  bigness:  "I  believe  it  is 
more  practical  to  outlaw  any  concentration  of 
power  that  cannot  be  shown  to  be  so  useful  as 
to  justify  the  cost  of  policing  it  against  abuse." 

It  is  that  philosophy  which,  with  the  Presi- 
dent's blessing,  Mr.  Celler  apparently  wants  to 
see  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

But  then  we  came  upon  some  statements  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Sawyer.  Here,  we 
thought,  we  should  surely  find  the  President's 
policy  toward  business  reflected  by  his  Cabinet 
officer  whose  special  province  is  business. 

Let  us  look  at  some  random  quotations  from 
two  speeches  that  Mr.  Sawyer  made  this  spring: 
"It  is  interesting  to  note  the  smug  detachment 
with  which  certain  theorists,  both  in  and  out  of 


government — including  some  on  the  bench! 
undertake  to  decide  questions  about  busin 
with  a  magnificent  indifference  to,  and  in  ma| 
cases  an  appalling  ignorance  of,  the  daily  di. 
culties  which  face  a  businessman.  .  .  . 

"There  are  attacks  on  bigness  merely 
bigness.  Some  political  scientists  have  cc 
tended  that  political  democracy  and  econor) 
oligarchy  cannot  live  together  in  the  same  coi 
try.  .  .  .  Strangely  enough,  most  of  these  beni 
olent  guides  of  our  economy  see  no  danger 
bigness  in  labor,  although  the  concentration 
power  is  far  more  absolute  and  the  increase 
concentration  clearly  more  definite.  .  .  . 

"Those  who  claim  that  competition  does  i] 
exist  between  giant  firms  do  not  know  what  th 
are  talking  about.  .  .  .  The  tendency  of  comp 
tition  itself  has  been  to  strengthen  the  strong 
units  in  many  businesses;  but — strangely  enou 
— the  result  has  not  been  to  eliminate  or  ev 
slow  down  smaller  units,  although  there  is  wic 
spread  belief  that  this  is  a  fact.  . .  . 

"When  everything  else  in  America  is  getti 
bigger,  shall  we  expect  business  to  get  smalle| 
And  if  we  expect  or  wish  it  to  get  smaller,  wh 
...  It  is  clear  enough  to  me  that  we  need  all  siz 
of  business  in  this  country. . . . 

"What  is  the  identity  of  the  culprit  who  hoi 
back  the  production  of  more  and  better  gooj 
for  more  people?  Can  it  be  taxes?  Can  it 
equity  capital  problems?  Can  it  be  inadequa| 
skill  of  management  where  the  performance 
poor?  .  . . 

"When  the  antitrust  laws  are  measured  by  th 
modern,  factual  yardstick,  the  basic  philosopl  I 
that  underlies  the  law  will  not  be  disturbed.  Tl 
philosophy  of  freedom  of  competition  will  stari 
the  test." 

It  is  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Sawyer  knows  mo 
about  business  and  makes  more  sense  than  M 
Celler.  But  even  those  who  do  not  share  th 
opinion  may  agree  with  us  that  the  administr.L 
tion  should  have  a  consistent  attitude  towai 
business,  and  that  business  should  know  wh 
that  attitude  is. 

Mr.  Truman  has  endorsed  Mr.  Celler's  anl 
monopoly  crusade.  But  he  has  also  chosen  M 
Sawyer  as  his  Secretary  of  Commerce,  has  ke] 
him  on  the  job  and,  by  failing  to  make  ar 
public  contradiction,  has  inferentially  endorse 
Mr.  Sawyer's  views.  We  suspect  that  this  hi 
been  done  because  the  President  wants  his  a< 
ministration  to  be  all  things  to  all  voters.  An 
we  believe  that,  with  the  international  situatio 
as  tense  as  it  is,  Mr.  Truman  ought  to  put  an  en 
to  this  political  fooling  around. 


Up  and  Ugly 


IT  IS  NOW  POSSIBLE  to  buy  an  alarm  cloc 
which  not  only  assaults  the  sleeper's  ears  bi 
disturbs  his  fretful  slumber  further  by  flashin 
a  light  in  his  face.  We  can  see  only  one  virtu 
in  such  an  instrument.  After  an  awakening  tha 
combines  the  technique  of  the  police  third  de 
gree  with  the  nerve-shocking  invitation  to 
three-alarm  fire,  any  of  the  day's  subsequeil 
tribulations  would  be  an  anticlimax. 


Trouble,  Trouble 

"UNDERCOOKED   POLAR   BEAR   MEA 

MAY  TRANSMIT  DISEASE":  Headline. 
One  more  thing  to  worry  about. 
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tet^os  spray  your  ear  with- 

DU  PONT 


CAR     WASHING 


Lock  \fi%  thfo  Aiqrx... 


New  Du  Pont  Spray  Glaze 

DUTSHINES...OUTLASTS 

outdoes  the  best  wax  job  •  •  •  yet  costs  no  more 


T's  the  amazing  new  automobile 
beauty  treatment  that's  sprayed 
i  .  .  .  from  bumper  to  bumper, 
u  Pont  Spray  Glaze  (patent  ap- 
ied  for)  is  a  completely  new  prod- 
it  of  Du  Pont  chemistry.  It  is  not 
paint  —  not  just  a  polish  .  .  .  not 
st  another  wax.  Applied  by  a  pro- 
jsional  operator  with  a  high-pres- 
re  spray  gun,  Du  Pont  Spray  Glaze 
available  now  at  many  service  sta- 
>ns  and  car  dealers. 


Complete  protection, -brighter  gloss! 

This  new  process  puts  a  hard, 
durable  glaze  on  every  inch  of  the 
finish  .  .  .  including  chromium  and 
those  quick -to -rust  spots  seldom 
reached  by  ordinary  waxing  and  pol- 
ishing. Spray  Glaze  brings  back 
"show-room"  shine  on  old  finishes 
.  .  .  gives  new  finishes  almost  un- 
believable lustre! 

Lasting,  all-weather  treatment! 

Du  Pont  Spray  Glaze  keeps  your 


finish  shining  despite  tough  weather 
punishment.  A  few  flicks  with  a  soft 
cloth  takeoff  ordinary  dust;  a  quick 
washing  brings  back  the  gleam  on 
badly  spattered  finishes. 

For  a  brighter,  longer-lasting  shine 
.  .  .  more  complete  protection  .  .  . 
treat  your  car  to  Du  Pont  Spray 
Glaze.  Look  for  the  Spray  Glaze 
sign  in  your  neighborhood!  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Wil- 
mington 98,  Delaware. 


PRAY  GLAZE  is  the  newest  addition  to  Du  Font's  famous  No.  "7"  Line. 


ASK  YOUR  CAR  DEALER   OR 
SERVICE  STATION  TO  APPLY 

DU  PONT 
SPRAY  GLAZE 


Here's  what  the  Du  Pont 
Spray  Glaze  process  includes . 

!•  Washing  your  car  with  dirt- 
dissolving  Du  Pont  Car 
Wash. 

2.  Thorough  pro-cleaning  with 
safe,  approved  Du  Pont 
Spray  Glaze  Cleaners. 

3*  Complete  bumper-to-bump- 
er protection  with  brilliant 
Du  Pont  Spray  Glaze. 


BETTER     THINGS     FOR     BETTER     L  I  V  I  N  G  .  .  .  TH  R  O  U  G  H     CHEMISTRY 
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Metro-Goldwyn-Muyer  presents 
JUDY  GENE 

GARLAND  •  KELLY 
"SUMMER  STOCK" 


CO-STAKKIIVG 


Eddie  BRACKEN-GIoria  DeHAVEN 
Marjorie  MAIN-Phil  SILVERS 

with  RAY  COLLINS 

Color  by  TECHNICOLOR 

Screen  Play  by  GEORGE  WELLS  and  SY  GOMBERG 

Story  nySY  GOMKKHG 

Music  by  1UKHY   WARREN 

Lyrics  l>y  MACK  GORDON 

Directed  by CHARLES  WALTERS 

Produced  by JOE  PASTERNAK 


Hey-ho!  for  the  citronella  season!  Here  we 
are  in  our  paint-spattered  jeans  with  a  hay- 
straw  behind  our  ear,  joyfully  re-living 
every  dancing  note  and  lovecall  of  M-G-M's 
bucolic  frolic  "Summer  Stock." 

What  a  theme  for  a  musical!  When  Broad- 
way goes  barnstorming  there's  no  limit  to 
the  opportunities  for  hilarious  tuneful  ro- 
mance, and  this  Technicolor  triumph  posi- 
tively skims  the  cream!  The  story  is  as  fresh 
and  warm  as  a  new-baked  pie. 

Judy  Garland,  owner  of  a  run-down  farm, 
lends  her  barn  to  a  troupe  of  acting  folks, 
led  by  Gene  Kelly,  ambitious-but-broke  pro- 
ducer of  a  musical  headed  for  Broadway. 
That's  when  you  know  it's  not  going  to  be 
"so  peaceful  in  the  country"! 

Stirring  up  hornets'  nests  are  that  city 
clown  Phil  Silvers,  that  country  cut-up  Eddie 
Bracken,  that  gorgeous  Gloria  De  Haven, 
and  that  rasp-voiced  Marjorie  Main. 

Of  course,  you  can't  keep  a  thrush  like 
Judy  down  on  the  farm  for  long.  Not  with 
Gene's  dawning  interest  in  the  birds  and 
bees  and  Judy's  reciprocal  interest  in  show 
business. 

Judy  has  a  field  day  with  three  heart- 
throbbing  solos  and  four  spectacular  song- 
and-dance  numbers  with  nimble-footed 
Gene.  The  versatile  Kelly  really  outdoes 
himself. 

The  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Warren  have 
culled  a  lush  crop  of  eight  great  songs  for 
"Summer  Slock."  What's  more,  they're 
available  in  the  "Summer  Stock"  album  by 
M-G-M  Records. 

Wc  could  go  on  and  on... but  let's  just 
say,  if  there  ever  was  a  gay  and  gorgeous 
musical  to  send  M-G-M's  stock  soaring, 
"Summer  Stock"  is  it.  It's  swellegant! 

I'.S.:  Three  spectacular  Technicolor  pro- 
ductions to  come  from  M-G-M:  "King  Sol- 
omon's Mines",  "Kim",  and  "Quo  Vadis"! 
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She's  Roxanne  Rosedale,  twenty-two,  id 
highly  paid  Conover  model  who  makeL 
of  her  clothes,  including  swim  suits[ 
name  was  Dolores  until  an  admiring  fa 
show  audience  in  Minneapolis  (whe| 
was  born)  changed  it.  Photographer  Jc 
bot  took  the  picture  in  Jamestown, 
Island.  The  boat?  We  know  nothing  attt 


Week's  Mali 


The  Dickmon  Story 

Editor:  It  is  indeed  a  very  great  pl< 
to  join  the  vast  horde  of  Collier's  n 
who  I  am  sure  will  congratulate  yo 
publishing  Joe  Dickmon's  story  (Joi 
Lewis  Won't  Let  Me  Work,  July  8th) 
Incidentally,  I  wonder  how  many  ol 
readers  are  as  puzzled  as  I  am  aboi 
mental  capacity  of  an  administrai 
goes  all  out  in  the  protection  of  h 
ings  all  over  the  world  but  won't  do  a  c| 
thing  about  protecting  the  workers  ii 
of  our  most  vital  industries  from  an 
vidual  who  does  indeed  have  the  coal 
ers  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand — or,  . 
logically,  under  his  heel. 
Charles  C.  King,  Ex-Miner  and  Ex-< 
U.S.N.,  Spokane,  \ 


...  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  thrfl 

your  wonderful  magazine  a  man  likt  o 

Dickmon  can  have  freedom  of  speech! 

Mrs.  John  Shoefstall* 

Minneapolis,  ha 

. . .  Joe  Dickmon  had  guts.  .  .  .  CollierYsj 
guts.  ...  I  wish  that  400,000  miners  (il 
say  as  much  regarding  their  intestinal  jt 
tude.  Bill  Parsley,  Lubbock,  il 

...  I  consider  that  Collier's  and  \v  i 
Davenport  have  done  their  readers  (an'B 
country)  a  disservice  by  the  printing! 
official  backing  of  Dickmon's  diatribu 
have  little  sympathy  for  Lewis  and  a| 
professional  man,  interested  here  onlll 
advancing  democratic  principles. 

The  completely  emotional  tone  and  I 
lack  of  documentation  in  this  article  bi 
it  as  pure  exhibitionism.    From  the 
Dickmon  indicates  his  excessive  emoti  i 
desire  for  recognition,  rather  than  the  1(  i 
mate  wish  to  rectify  a  bad  situation. 
attack  was  made  not  through  any  pr 
channel  such  as  his  local,  where  he  ad  i 
to   heavy   moral    backing,   but   throug 
completely  alien  publicity  outlet. 

P.  L.  Beem,  New  Haven,  G 

.  .  .  Unions  have  been  a  boon  to  the  w 
ingman.  But  a  union  that  is  run  will 
consideration  for  the  men  or  the  cou 
must  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  union,  wl 
isn't  what  the  members  are  paying  dues 
Lura  Mae  Newlon,  Mansfield,  ( 

...  A  few  million  more  Joe  Dickmons 
democracy  will  stamp  out  the  parasitic 
lers,  Stalins  and  Little  Caesars  in  this  cc 
try.     Edward  G.  Frederick,  Trenton,  1 

. . .  You  bemoan  the  plight  of  Joe  Dick 
he  having  lost  his  $14.05-a-day  job  be 
he  tried  to  disrupt  the  functioning  of 
coal  miners'  union. 

Probably  you  can  tell  me,  dear  edi 

would  Joe  Dickmon  have  had  a  $14.0 

day  job  to  lose  had  it  not  been  for  "Di 

tor"  John  L.  Lewis  and  his  horrible  uni 

Joseph  H.  Friel,  Philadelphia. 

...  I  have  read  with  intense  interest 
story  of  Joe  Dickmon,  and  I  have  ma 
him  a  small  check,  because,  as  I  told  hii 
got  that  much  pleasure  out  of  reading 
story. 

I  am  a  printer  and  have  carried  a  ur 
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going  one 
They  fixing  something  ? " 


That  thing  is  for  more  and  better  Bell  telephone  service.  It's  a  piece 
of  central  office  dial  switching  equipment  made  by  Western  Electric. 

Making  telephone  equipment  for  the  Bell  System  is  Western 
Electric's  job  —  has  been  for  68  years.  We  don't  make  toasters  or 
washing  machines  or  electric  ranges.  We  make  telephone  equipment 
— good  equipment  that  helps  give  you  good  service  at  low  cost. 

Because  Western  Electric  is  a  unit  of  the  Bell  System,  our  people 
who  make  telephone  equipment  work  shoulder -to -shoulder  with 
Bell  Laboratories  people  who  design  it  and  Bell  telephone  people 
who  operate  it.  Together  we  strive  to  make  your  service  the  best  on 
earth — at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


em  Electric 


A  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM  SINCE  1882 


card  for  almost  62  years.  However,  as  you 
undoubtedly  know,  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  is  a  democratic  union  and 
we  can  cuss  out  the  president  or  any- other 
officer  whenever  we  feel  like  it.  Also,  we 
have  semiannual  financial  statements  which 
are  audited  by  certified  public  accountants. 
Albert  D.  Rust,  Mount  Rainier,  Md. 

.  .  .  The  article  on  the  plight  of  Joe  Dick- 
mon  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  read  in  many 
a  day.  Maybe  the  country  isn't  going  to  the 
dogs  after  all.  It  certainly  did  a  lot  to  build 
up  my  faith  in  your  editorial  policy. 

Richard  Larrick,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mr.  Celler's  Crusade 

Editor:  Please  accept  our  sincere  congratu- 
ations  on  your  editorial  entitled  Mr.  Cel- 
er's  Peevish  Crusade  (July  8th).  This  is 
one  of  the  best  editorials  on  an  economic 
subject  that  we  have  read  for  a  long  time. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  commend  you  in  the  highest  terms  of 
which  we  are  capable  for  your  uniformly 
courageous  and  intelligent  editorials  in  the 
public  interest  and  your  policy  of  printing 
articles  time  after  time  which  many  pub- 
lishers would  sidestep  either  from  actual 
fear  or  from  danger  of  losing  business. 

With  best  wishes  for  continued  success  for 
one  of  America's  very  few  great  publica- 
tions. M.  O.  Evans,  Evans  and  Ayres, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

.  .  .  Your  editorial  Mr.  Celler's  Peevish 
Crusade  is  excellent. 

Surely  the  people  who  read  Collier's,  and 
that  is  Mr.  Average  Man,  will  finally  tum- 
ble to  what  is  happening  to  our  precious 
America.    Frank  T.  Priest,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Fish  Stories 

Editor:  Your  issue  of  July  8th  contains  a 
nicely  illustrated  and  ably  written  article 
by  Raymond  R.  Camp,  If  You  Want  to 
Catch  Bass.  I  can  attest  to  everything  Mr. 
Camp  has  written  as  I  have  lived  for  75 
years  in  the  lake  region  of  New  Jersey. 

I  wish  that  Mr.  Camp  had  given  credit 
for  the  opening  words  of  his  article,  "Pound 
for  pound,  inch  for  inch,  he's  the  gamest 
fish  that  swims!"  to  their  originator,  James 
Henshall,  who  published  a  book  approxi- 
mately 60  years  ago  under  the  title  The 
Black  Bass,  and  in  the  identical  words  as 
above  paid  homage  to  the  royalty  of  fresh- 
water game  fish,  the  smallmouthed  black 
bass.      A.  D.  Minton,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

.  .  .  Although  I  enjoyed  The  Best  Judge,  by 
Hal  and  Barbara  Borland  (July  8th),  I  am 
not  quite  in  agreement  with  one  statement: 
"The  fight  went  on  for  almost  twenty  min- 
utes. Then  the  bass  began  to  tire." 

Having  caught  quite  a  few  bass  of  more 
or  less  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  I  am  quite 
curious  about  this  bass  that  could  fight  for 
twenty  minutes.  I  think  that  the  authors 
will  rind  on  catching  a  few  bass  that  the 
average  time  from  strike  to  boating  will  be 
under  three  minutes.  Occasionally  you  will 
hit  a  very  hard  fighter  that  will  take  five 
minutes.  In  this  section,  however,  anything 
approaching  twenty  minutes  is  unheard  of. 
Jerry  Hughes,  Sunflower,  Miss. 

Collier's  unofficial  fishing  expert  says 
that  with  light  tackle,  it's  quite  possible 
that  a  bass  could  fight  as  long  as  the 
Borland's'  fictional  fish. 

Carlson's  Angel 

Editor:  As  the  person  whom  Richard  Carl- 
son describes  as  "the  man  who  got  me  into 
this  business"  (show  business)  may  I  ex- 
press my  great  pleasure  in  reading  Part  I  of 
Diary  of  a  Hollywood  Safari   (July  8th). 

assume  that  the  following  two  parts  will 
be  equally  interesting. 

At  the  same  time  may  1  point  out  that 
Dick  did  not  win  $2,500  in  scholarship  cash 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  as  reported 
by  you. 

I   am  certain  that  the  U.  of  M.  never 


gave  so  much  as  a  single  dollar 
to  open  a  theater.  The  $2,500  you  'm 
was  given  him  by  his  father,  the  I;, 
Carlson. 

Dick  used  the  money  to  "play  Lui 
with"  in  attempting  to  set  up  a 
Minneapolis.    When  the  money 
following    several    artistically    triuptu 
but    financially    unsuccessful    prod  n 
he  took  off  for  Hollywood. 

Incidentally,  Dick  not  only  wa 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  but  many  of  u-n 
Kappa  Psi  take  great  pride  in  remci  , 
that  he  is  a  fellow  member  in  oui 

Merle  Potter,  Sherman  Oa  < 

The     statement     about     the     S2,J ) 
scholarship   cash  is   from   Mr.  Ca  hi 
official  biography,  which  he  sent    | 
tier's.    If  Mr.  Potter  will  reread  th< 
mini    he    questions,    he    will    fin 
Collier's   didn't    say   that    the   uni 
gave  him  the  $2,500  for  the  pur| 
opening  a  theater.    Mr.  Carlson 
used  the  money  for  that  purpose. 


Editor:  It  was  with  deep  appreciaticl 
thankfulness  that  I  read  the  eloqueil 
stirring  article  on  the  children  ab<J 
from  Greece  by  the  agents  of  internal 
Communism,  and  detained  in  countil 
eastern  Europe  notwithstanding  two  I 
mous  resolutions  of  the  United  N| 
General  Assembly  urging  their  speedy! 
triation  (28,000  Children  Missing:  D j 
Episode  of  the  Cold  War,  July  8th).  I 

To  our  utter  dismay,  after  long  rrl 
of  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  Greell 
eminent  on  the  one  hand  and  the  11 
States  government  and  leading  in  i 
tional  organizations  on  the  other,  tli 
patriation,  because  of  the  ill  will  cl 
detaining  countries,  has  so  far  not  f 
achieved. 

I  can  find  no  words  to  depict  the  I 
anxiety  of  the  stricken  mothers  and  f;l 
concerned,  and  along  with  them  that 
the  Greek  people. 

Our  only  hope  now  lies  in  the  inter \ 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world  in  the  1 
of  our  abducted  children.   If  world  of< 
can  bring  enough  moral  pressure  to  be 
those  countries  which  are  parties  to  th 
precedented  international  crime,  then 
chance  that  repatriation  of  the  childre 
be  ultimately  secured. 
,  A.  S.  Beinoglou,  Royal  Greek  Eml 
Washington, 

Meaty  Articles 

editor:  on  behalf  of  475,000  lives 
farmers  who  market  cattle  hogs 
sheep  through  national  LIVESTOCK 

DUCERS  ASSN.  REPRESENTED  ON  65  U.S. 
KETS  WE  WISH  TO  COMMEND  THE  ED 
OF  COLLIERS  FOR  A  MOST  INFORM ATIVI 
AUTHORITATIVE  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  A 
THE  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  INDUSTRY.  (E 

man's  Meat,  June  24th — July  8th.) 

P.  O.  Wilson.  Chicagt 

Collier's  for  August  26,  ! 


Fram  Oil  Filters  trap  dirt 


In  an  engine  there's  only  one  place  for  dirt  and 
sludge  .  .  .  and  that's  trapped  in  your  oil  filter 
cartridge!  This  Fram  Cartridge  has  done  its  job.  It's 
now  loaded  with  sludge.  Read  how  it  got  that  way. 
See  why  an  oil  filter  is  essential  to  your  engine. 


v  engine  breathes  in  dirt  from  the  outside 
|  manufactures  dirt  inside  as  by-products  of  com- 
mon. Dirt  is  your  engine's  worst  enemy,  impairs  the 
ricating  qualities  of  oil,  causes  engine  wear.  Com- 
B  these  pistons:  one  new;  the  other,  full  of  injurious 
oaits  because  the  engine  was  unprotected. 


The  dipstick  tells  the  story.  It  tells  you  more  than 
the  oil  level  in  your  crankcase.  It  tells  you  your  oil 
condition.  When  your  oil  shows  dirty  and  black,  you 
know  it's  saturated  with  dirt  and  contaminants  from 
the  engine.  It  must  be  cleaned  .  .  .  and  that's  where 
your  Fram  Oil  &  Motor  Cleaner  comes  in. 


Fram  "cleans  the  oil  that  cleans  the  motor." 

If  you  don't  have  a  famous  Fram  Oil  &  Motor 
Cleaner,  better  get  one  now!  And  remember,  the 
working  part  of  your  filter  is  the  cartridge  ...  it  must 
be  replaced  when  it  gets  loaded  with  gummy  sludge. 
A  filter  is  only  as  efficient  as  its  cartridge. 


-f/<W/<l  ytWt  Otffitifa,  f  Always  ask 
for  a  FRAM  REPLACEMENT  CARTRIDGE 


\ly  FRAM  Offers  You  Complete  Engine 
itection.  Fram  Filters  guard  every  vital 
int  .  .  .  seal  out  the  deadly  contaminants 
it  rob  miles  from  engine  life  .  .  .  remove 
rmful  impurities  formed  internally  .  .  . 
J  in  engine  power,  performance  and  life. 


fUtl 


Mtff55 


Remember,  the  dipstick  tells  the  story.  When  your 
oil  shows  dirty,  it  means  one  of  two  things:  If 
you  don't  have  an  oil  filter,  you  need  a  Fram  Oil  & 
Motor  Cleaner.  If  you  have  a  filter,  your  cartridge  has 
crammed  in  all  the  dirt  it  can  hold.  It's  time  to  get  a 
genuine  Fram  Replacement  Cartridge.  There's  one 
for  almost  every  make  filter. 

You  just  can't  beat  Fram  performance  in  oil  filtration. 

Over  fourteen  million  American  motorists  know  it  .  .  . 

they  have  Fram  Filters  on  their  cars.  So  see  your  Fram 

Dealer  today.  To  get  his  name,  just  call  Western  Union 
by  number  and  ask  for  Operator  25.  You  don't 
risk  a  red  cent.  All  Fram  Filters  are  uncondition- 
ally guaranteed.  Fram  Corporation,  Providence 

<JW  16,  R.  I.,  In  Canada:  J.  C.  Adams  Company, 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
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DISCRIMINATING  PEOPLE  PREFER 

HERBERT  TAREYTON 


MRS.    WILLIAM  F.   T ALBERT, 
attractive  young  socialite,   at   the 
West  Side   Tennis  Club,   Forest 
Hills.  Discriminatingin  her  choice 
of  cigarettes,  Mrs.  Talbert  says: 
Herbert  Tareyton  is  unequalled 
for  mildness  and  good  taste." 


Discriminating  people  prefer  Herbert  Tareyton  because  they  pay- 
no  more  for  this  better  cigarette.  They  appreciate  the  kind  of  smoking  that  only 
a  genuine  cork  tip  can  give ...  the  cork  tip  doesn't  stick  to  the  lips,  it's  clean 
and  firm.  And  discriminating  people  prefer  Herbert  Tareyton  because  their 
modern  size  not  only  means  a  longer,  cooler  smoke,  but  that  extra  measure 
of  fine  tobacco  makes  Herbert  Tareyton  today's  most  unusual  cigarette  value. 

THERE'S      SOMETHING      ABOUT     THEM     YOU'LL     LIKE 

Copr..  The  American  Tobacco  Company 


Keep  I  Tp  with  the  Mbrta 

BY  FUELING  FOSTER 


Only  the  Chinese  can  carve  "puzzle  balls"  from  one  piece  of  ivoi 


The  Chinese  are  the  only  people  who 
have  mastered  the  art  of  carving  "puzzle 
balls,"  or  a  series  of  balls  within  balls, 
from  a  solid  sphere  of  ivory  about  the 
size  of  a  large  orange.  After  the  artist 
has  finished  the  outside  ball,  he  works 
through  the  decorative  openings  and,  in- 
side it,  similarly  carves  eight  others,  each 
smaller  than  and  separated  from  the 
one  that  surrounds  it. 

********* 

By  a  new  method,  human  and  animal  tis- 
sue may  now  be  cut  in  slices  only  Vi.14000 
of  an  inch  thick,  such  incredible  thin- 
ness being  necessary  for  their  study  un- 
der an  electron  microscope.  Thus,  these 
slices  are  so  thin  that  400  of  them 
pressed  together  would  not  be  as  thick  as 
a  page  in  this  magazine. 

********* 

Studies  made  of  the  weird  creatures  that 
live  in  total  darkness  in  the  sea  at  depths 
from  2,500  to  5,000  feet  reveal  that  they 
fall  into  two  general  groups.  Those  in 
one  are  blind  and  have  feelers,  while 
those  in  the  other  have  vision  and  organs 
that  produce  lights  which  vary  greatly  in 
number,  color,  size,  shape  and  location. 
The  best  illuminated  fish  discovered  so 
far  had  256  "portholes  of  light"  on  its 
head  and  body. 

*  *  ******* 

One  of  New  York's  most  fantastic  crimes 
was  the  persecution  of  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Morgan  Dix  of  Trinity  Church,  which 
took  place  at  his  rectory  in  West  Twenty- 
fifth  Street  and  began  on  February  18, 
1880.     Every   day   for   two   months,   a 


,: 


different  group  of  individuals  was 
moned  there  or  sent  to  deliver  men 
dise.  in  accordance  with  instruct 
received  in  letters  which  the  perpet I 
had  written  on  spurious  stationery,  I 
ing  the  signature  of  Dr.  Dix.  II 
groups,  for  example,  were  compristj 
lawyers,  physicians,  undertakers  i 
hearses,  moving  men  with  vans  and! 
pie  whe  had  advertised  in  the  nevl 
pers  for  jobs  and  lost  or  stolen  arta 
Others  consisted  of  truckmen  with  1 1 
of  furniture,  sporting  goods,  beer  1 
wine.  Before  the  cruel  hoax  eni 
about  500  persons  had  been  sent  tc  I 
rectory,  Dr.  Dix  had  suffered  a  ner ' 
breakdown  and  the  police  were  serl 
ing  for  "Gentleman  Joe"  Williani 
who,  a  year  before,  had  been  dismil 
as  a  Trinity  Sunday-school  teacher.  I 
was  caught,  tried  and  convicted  ol 
tempted  blackmail  because  he  had,  i 
change  one  day,  written  a  note  to 
clergyman  demanding  $1,000.  But 
had  not  tried  to  collect  it,  claimed  ths 
had  never  held  a  grudge  against  Dr 
and  died  in  Sing  Sing  without  revea 
his  motive  for  the  persecution 

********* 

Several  centuries  ago  a  man  and  his  v 
each  having  extra  fingers,  founded 
community  of  Cervera  de  Buitr 
Spain.  Within  a  short  time,  they  \ 
joined  by  other  couples  with  this 
normality  and,  since  then,  no  one  ha' 
fewer  than  1 1  fingers  has  been  alio 
to  settle  there.  Owing  to  this  restric 
and  intermarriage,  the  peculiar  st 
became  permanent;  and  so  today,  vi 
ally  every  one  of  the  village's  300  inl 
itants  has  from  six  to  nine  fingers  on 
of  his  hands  or  on  each  of  them. 


A  collection  of  more  than  600  stories  from  this  column  is  note  available  In  a  book. 
Keep  Up  i»ilh  the  World  (288  pp.,  $2),  published  by  Grosset  &  Dunlap,  New   York. 
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DM  THE  WORLD'S  FOREMOST  PEN  MAKER- 


new 


ETHE  FIRST  TIME,  YOU  CAN  BUY  A  MODERN, 
CISION  MADE  PARKER  PEN  AT  JUST  ABOUT 
PRICE  YOU  WANT  TO  PAY!  CHOOSE  NOW 
FOR  SCHOOL,  FOR  BUSINESS,  FOR  HOME. 


SURVEY  after  survey  shows  Parker  to  be 
the  pen  most  people  want  to  own.  But 
not  for  years  was  it  possible  to  buy  a  Parker  for 
less  than  $12.50.  All  our  work  went  into  pro- 
ducing the  "51",  the  world's  most-wanted  pen. 
Now  Parker  precision  skills  and  increased 
facilities  have  produced  a  new,  advanced  Parker 


NEW   PARKER 


a 


51    with  the  (hkJ-w&ic  W  mpM. 


"51"  .  .  .  plus  three  additional  pens  of  tradi- 
tional Parker  beauty  and  performance.  Each 
of  these  four  new  pens  is  designed  to  give  you 
the  greatest  value  at  the  price  ! 

See  this  new,  complete  array  of  Parker  Pens 
now.  You'll  find  that  they  match  every  writing 
need . . .  they're  perfect  for  every  gift  occasion. 


•  The  world's  most-wanted  pen 
.  .  .  acclaimed  for  beauty  and 
unequalled  performance.  Now 
equipped  with  the  new  exclu- 
sive Aero-metric  Ink  System 
and  designed  to  far  outlast  ordi- 
nary pens.  A  real  investment  in 
writing  pleasure !  8  rich  colors. 
Plathenium-tip,  HKgold  points. 


Pen  and  pencil  set,  $19.75 

(NoF.  E.  tax.) 

Other  "51"  Pens, 

from  $19.75. 


NEW   PARKER 


"51"  /Special 


SEE    YOUR     PARKER    DEALER    TODAY! 

WINNER  1950  He  offers  a  full  selection  of  colors,  models,  and  points  spe- 

FASHION  ACADEMY      daily  suited  to  your  way  of  writing.  Famous  Parker  hooded 
AWARD  point  gives  more  comfortable  writing;  keeps  ink  off  fingers. 


Copr.  1950  by  The  Parker  Pen  Company 


All  Mew  Parker  Pens,  and  only  Parker  Pens,  are  designed  to 
use  dry-writing  Superchrome  Ink.  YOU  NEVER  NEED  A 
BLOTTER !  (They  will  also  use  ordinary  ink.)  Ask  your  dealer 
for  super-permanent,  super-brilitant  Parker  Superchrome. 


•  Typical  "51"  precision  fea- 
tures. New-type,  fastest-action 
filler.  Visible  ink  supply.  Pli- 
glass  reservoir  far  outwears 
rubber.  Super-smooth  point  of 
Octanium,  the  8-metal  alloy. 
Exclusive  metered  ink  flow.  4 
colors.   Lustraloy  caps. 


•  Unsurpassed  for  style  and 
precision  at  any  price  under 
$10.00.  Many  fine-pen  features 
. . .  Octanium  point;  see-through 
ink  chamber;  simplified  filling 
mechanism.  Deep  clip  for  secu- 
rity. Stainless  cap.  Colors:  blue, 
green,  red,  black. 


•  The  outstanding  economy- 
priced  pen  of  this  year  or  any 
year.  A  real  Parker  Pen  .  .  . 
style  plus  genuine  value  clear 
through-  Satin-smooth,  inter- 
changeable point.  Polished, 
stainless  slip-on  cap.  Colors: 
black,  blue,  gray,  red. 
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THE  ARDSLEY 

Mod.i  2324 

Top  favonf* 

in  rich  tan  caff. 


Airy  Comfort 

Enjoy  cloud-soft  walking  ease!    Let  your  feet  live  in  luxnry 

...  in  Porto-Peds,  America's  most  popular  comfort 

shoes!    No  other  footwear  has  Porto-Ped's  patented,  resilient 

air  cushion  and  flexible  Arch  Lift.    Ultra  smart, 

too!    See  your  Porto-Ped  dealer,  or  write  us  for  his  name. 

$12.95  to  S15.95  — Slightly  higher  west  of  the  Rockies. 


c 


PORIO-PH)  *£<£>£» 

*  Yields  with  every  step 

*  Absorbs  shocks,  jars 

*  Keeps  you  foot-lrtsh 


PORTAGE  SHOE  MFG.  CO.,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 
DIVISION  OF  WEYENBEItG  SHOE  MFG.  CO. 


How  Was  the  Vacation? 

By  GURNEY  WILLIAMS 

A  plan  for  discouraging  postholiday  anecdotes 


HANK    KETCHAM 


'We  caught  14  pickleblues' 


ABOUT  this  time  last  year  I  wrote  to 
an  old  friend  named  Mervin  Cap- 
nitt,  president  of  the  Capnitt  Catnip 
Corporation,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  sug- 
gested he  try  a  postvacation  experiment 
with  his  200  employees.  I  pointed  out 
that  all  of  us  have  had  the  buttons  bored 
off  us  listening  to  office  confreres  nar- 
rate, in  irritating  detail,  the  high  lights 
of  their  vacations,  and  I  outlined  a  plan 
for  putting  a  stop  to  it.  The  idea  was 
amazingly  simple.  Each  returning  vaca- 
tionist would  be  isolated  from  his  fellow 
workers  for  seven  days,  by  which  time 
his  enthusiasm  would  have  worn  off. 

Just  last  week — one  year  later — I  was 
pleased  to  receive  from  Capnitt  a  report 
of  a  test  he  had  made  of  the  Williams 
Plan.  It  was  so  complete  I'm  going  to 
let  Mervin  take  over  from  here. 

Your  Plan  (he  wrote)  was  an  unquali- 
fied success  in  all  cases  to  which  we 
applied  it.  I'd  like  to  relate  the  before- 
and-after  picture.  On  July  7th,  last, 
Austin  Bisselman,  head  of  our  shipping 
department,  returned  from  a  two-week 
vacation  up  at  Lake  Moosewannawee. 
Maine,  and  I  asked  him  how  he  enjoyed 
himself. 

"Wonderful!"  he  began  eagerly.  "The 
fishing  was  out  of  this  world.  I  caught 
a  17-pound  troggle  and  it  was  a  battle, 
boy!  Had  a  guide  with  me,  name  of  Jim, 
and  he  said  he'd  never  seen  anything 
like  it.  Why.  one  rainy  morning,  we 
went  out  with  nothing  but  swivel-gut 
coachmen  and  hauled  in  14  pickleblues. 
One  of  them  was  this  long  .  .  ." 

There  was  more  I  won't  bother  you 
with,  because  I'm  sure  you're  familiar 
with  the  pattern.  I  saw  Bisselman  five 
days  later,  asked  him  how  the  vacation 
was  and  heard  the  preceding  paragraph 
over  again,  word  for  word.  For  the  first 
time  I  realized  how  many  man-hours 
had  been  lost  while  untold  numbers  of 
Bisselman's  associates  endured  his  driv- 
eling routine. 

The  Plan  was  immediately  put  into 
operation  on  a  limited  basis  and  I  want 
to  cite  a  typical  example  of  its  efficacy. 
When  Homer  Bixby,  head  of  our  sales 
division,  came  back  late  last  June  from 
Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  I  summoned 
him  to  my  office  and  asked  him  the  stock 
question. 

"Great,  Chief!"  he  enthused.  "Look 
at  this  tan.  Went  swimming  every  day. 
Here's  a  picture  of  Mabel  under  a  beach 
umbrella.  And  lemme  tell  you  what 
happened  one  afternoon  after  the  life- 
guards had  gone  off  duty.  Mabel  and  I 
were  strolling  down  the  boardwalk,  see, 
and  these  two  gals  were  out  beyond  the 


breakers,  obviously  in  trouble.  So 
hopped  over  the  railing  to  the  beac 
ripped  off  my  coat  and  shoes  u 
plunged  into  the  surf.  Well  .  .  ." 

The  story  continued  for  a  good 
minutes,  during  which  time  (I  learn 
later)  a  big  catnip  account  got  tired 
waiting  in  the  reception  room  ai 
walked  out.  When  Bixby  ended  1 
harangue  I  said,  "I'm  sorry  to  have 
send  you  on  the  road  right  after  yoi 
vacation.  Homer,  but  sales  have  falh 
off  alarmingly  in  Sioux  City  and  I  wa: 
you  to  go  out  there  and  see  what  give 
Take  a  week — and  bring  back  the  ai 
swer." 

Bixby  suddenly  looked  wistful.  1 
stinctively,  he  gazed  through  my  wii 
dow  and  across  the  courtyard  toward  tl 
south  wing  where  24  of  his  associatt 
were  busy  at  work.  Slowly  he  replace 
the  snapshot  in  his  pocket,  then,  "Oka; 
Chief,"  he  said  and  left. 

Seven  days  later  he  was  back  with  ' 
full  report — something  about  a  felin 
decline  in  Sioux  City.  However,  an 
this  is  even  more  important,  I  casual! 
asked  him  how  he  had  enjoyed  his  previ 
ous  sojourn  in  Asbury  Park. 

"Fine,"  he  replied  listlessly. 

"Anything  exciting  happen?" 

He  hesitated.  Finally:  "Well, 
after  the  lifeguards  had — ah, 
with  it." 

You  were  right  (Capnitt's  letter  wen] 
on).    Bixby  simply  repeated  his  anec,. 
dotes  to  so  many  Sioux  City  dealers  thall 
he  got  sick  of  listening  to  himself.  Mean 
while,  back  here  in  Cleveland,  we  hat 
worked  without  repetitious  interruption: 
and  had  turned  out  an  extra  500  pound: 
of  catnip  bags  that  week. 

I  had  somewhat  the  same  success  witl 
Jimmy  Hefter,  accounting  departmen: 
head  and  amateur  movie  fan.  The  da) 
his  cooling-off  period  ended  he  droppec 
in  and  I  asked  him  how  he  had  made  oul 
on  his  Yellowstone  Park  tour. 

"All  right."  he  said  quietly. 

"May  I  see  the  movies  of  your  trip?' 

"Gnah!"  he  snorted.    "I  ran  'em 
50  times  last  week  and  they're 
Look.  M.C.,  about  this  account 

So  the  Plan  will  be  put  into  full-sc 
operation  next  year  and  everyone  on  my 
payroll  will  get  the  treatment.  .  .  . 

That  ends  Capnitt's  report,  save  for 
the  last  paragraph  which  was  devoted  to 
lauding  my  genius  and  which  offered  me 
a  fancy  figure  ($27,843.91)  to  join  his 
organization  as  personnel  manager.  Out 
of  modesty  I  shall  delete  it.        the  end 


I 


one< 
the  hell 


em  ofl 

lousy! 


'Take    a    week    if    necessary, 
but   bring   back   the   answer' 
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Perfect  Perf orm 


Lowest-Priced  Car  with  G3§  tlydra-3iatic  Drive 

gives  you  ettortless  driving  convenience 

Optional  on  all  models  a  | 


A 

(      America's  Lowest-Priced  Straight] 

\f^  gives  you  extra  smoothness  and  extra  powt 


Doth 
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i»e  Combination! 


There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  automotive  power.  When 
all  the  conversation  is  over  and  done,  what  you  want  to 
know  is  how  your  car  will  perform,  with  your  own  foot  on 
the  accelerator — in  traffic  or  on  the  highway,  today,  to- 
morrow and  next  year. 

That  is  why  we  think  you  will  like  a  Pontiac.  For  Pontiac 
power  plants  are  deliberately  designed  and  built  to  give  you 
exactly  the  kind  of  power  you  want  where  you  want  it — 
power  for  flashing  pick-up,  for  eager  responsiveness  in  traffic, 
for  effortless  ease  on  the  open  road.  The  chances  are  you 


will  never  need  to  use  all  the  power  your  Pontiac  has — but 
it's  there,  more  than  enough! 

And  when  you  team  the  renowned  Pontiac  Silver  Streak 
engine  with  the  wonderful  driving  ease  of  Hydra-Matic  Drive, 
you  have  the  perfect  performance  combination.  You  have 
a  car  that  is  wonderfully  easy  to  drive,  wonderful  fun  to 
drive  and  wonderfully  dependable. 

You  really  ought  to  drive  the  new  Pontiac  yourself.  Its 
performance  will  tell  you  again  and  again  that  dollar  for 
dollar  you  can't  beat  a  Pontiac! 


PONTIAC      MOTOR       DIVISION       OF       GENERAL       MOTORS      CORPORATION 
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n't  beat 
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Which  do  you  uso  on  a  soft-hoilod  egg  I 


That's  right,  the  pair  of  scissors  with  the 
blade  in  the  form  of  a  ring  (3)  is  just  the 
tool  for  opening  your  breakfast  egg. 

You  put  the  ring  part  over  the  point  of  the 
egg,  snap  the  other  blade  across.  There's  the 
top  off  your  egg,  neat  as  can  be. 

The  transplanting  scissors  (4)  are  for  green 
thumbs;  they  snip  out  a  ball  of  earth  with  each 
tiny  seedling  as  you're  transplanting.  And  the 
flower  scissors  (2)  will  grasp  as  well  as  cut  a 
rose  stem  so  you  never  get  a  scratch. 

If  you  have  lots  of  bonds,  you'll  find  a  pair  of 
coupon-clipping  scissors  (1)  will  save  you  time 
in  collecting  interest.  This  square-cutting  model 
is  also  dandy  for  snipping  coupons  from  ads — 
to  take  advantage  of  the  FREE  offers. 


And  there  are  comb-toothed  scissors  (5)  for 
thinning  hair,  special,  notched  buttonhole  scis- 
sors (6),  and  dozens  upon  dozens  of  other  kinds 
of  scissors  besides  those  shown  here.  As  a  cutler 
can  tell  you,  each  kind  is  made  to  do  a  particu- 
lar job. 

Although  you  may  never  have  thought  of  it 
just  this  way,  insurance  policies  are  a  lot  like 
scissors.  There  is  a  wide  variety  of  life  insurance 
available  to  you,  each  form  of  which  has  its  spe- 
cial advantages.  Some  of  these  are  far  better 
tools  than  others  for  you  to  use  in  shaping  your 
plan  for  financial  security. 

To  find  out  which  suits  you  best,  it's  wise  to 
consult  a  man  who  knows  insurance — your  Trav- 
elers agent  or  broker.  He  has  studied  insurance. 
He  has  had  experience  in  applying  insurance  to 


situations  just  like  yours. 

You'll  like  the  friendly,  understanding  way 
your  Travelers  man  tackles  your  problems,  his 
skill  in  showing  you  how  to  get  the  most  for  your 
insurance  dollar.  Have  a  talk  with  him  real  soon. 

MORAL:    INSURE   IN 

The  Travelers 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE  AND   SURETY  BONDS 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  The  Travelers 
Indemnity  Company,  The  Travelers  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company,  The  Charter  Oak  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  Hartford  15,  Connecticut.  Serving  the 
insurance  public  in  the  United  States  since  1864 
and  in  Canada  since  1865. 


7.  Fancy  embroidery  scissors.    8.  Scissors  for  clipping  hooked  rugs.    9.  Lobster  scissors.    10.  Leather  scissors  with  one  blade  serrated.  ' 
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Cruenther  plans  U.S.  strategy  on  a  global  scale.     During  World  War  II,  he  won  a  reputation  as  a  great  soldier 

The  Brain9  of  the  U.  S.  Army 

By  PAT  FRANK 

Lieut.  Gen.  Alfred  Gruenther  brings  to  his  job  as  a  strategist  mental  powers  that 
astound  other  officers.   He  has  to  assume  every  day  may  be  another  Pearl  Harbor 


rHIRTY-FIVE  years  ago  the  sixteen-year-old 
son  of  the  editor  of  the  Platte  Center,  Ne- 
braska, Signal,  wrote  an  editorial  while  his 
ither  was  absent  in  which  he  blasted  Congress, 
'ith  all  the  righteous  rage  a  high-school  junior  could 
ork  up,  because  of  the  vast  amount  of  money  then 
eing  appropriated  for  the  military  services. 
"In  war,  and  war  alone,"  stormed  the  bright-eyed 
auth,  "lies  the  glory  of  the  military  profession." 
(e  said  the  men  who  called  themselves  representa- 
ves  of  the  American  people  would  do  much  better 
)  appropriate  money  for  libraries  and  community 
uildings  than  for  the  Army  and  Navy.   The  large 


sum  about  which  he  complained  was  something 
more  than  $250,000,000. 

Today  that  former  critic  of  military  outlay  has  a 
strong  and  influential  voice  in  the  spending  of  our 
multi-billion-dollar  annual  defense  program;  many 
times  the  amount  he  thought  too  much  before  years, 
events  and  experience  changed  him. 

Alfred  Maximilian  Gruenther,  who  wrote  the 
editorial  and  won  only  censure  as  a  rabble  rouser 
when  his  parent  returned,  no  longer  feels  the  same 
way  about  the  money  expended  by  the  armed 
forces.  As  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans  for  the 
United  States  Army,  the  youngest  lieutenant  gen- 


eral in  the  Army— and  probably  a  future  Chief  of 
Staff — he  is  convinced  that  the  way  to  keep  peace 
is  to  be  prepared  for  war.  Partly  in  his  hands  lie  the 
fate  and  security  of  Americans,  not  to  mention 
millions  of  others  from  United  Nations  countries. 
For  Al  Gruenther  the  pendulum  has  swung  the 
complete  180  degrees.  From  the  adolescent,  born 
and  raised  in  the  Midwest  isolationism  of  pre- 
World  War  I,  he  has  become  the  planner  for  war. 
the  defender  against  atom-bomb  attack.  Only  two 
years  after  he  wrote  his  editorial.  Gruenther  was  a 
cadet  in  the  United  States  Military  Academy — 
"Just  to  make  my  father  happy,"  he  says.  The  older 
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man's  unhappiness  about  the  editorial  apparently 
had  persisted.  And  so  began  a  military  career  that 
stands  out  in  Army  annals. 

While  making  a  name  for  himself  in  the  Army  as 
an  expert  strategist,  Gr«enther  was  also  becoming 
widely  known  as  a  strategist  in  another  field — 
bridge,  where  he  earned  a  rating  of  one  of  the  best 
players  in  the  United  States.  In  the  early  twenties, 
when  he  was  still  a  young  second  lieutenant,  Al 
Gruenther  cleaned  out  Army  posts  at  bridge  and 
went  on  to  become  a  big-leaguer  and  a  famous  tour- 
nament referee. 

But  when  World  War  II  broke  out,  Gruenther 
was  thrown  into  a  bigger,  grimmer  game,  with 
higher  stakes,  and  since  then  he  has  had  little  time 
to  sit  down  at  a  card  table.  During  the  war  his 
genius  for  strategy  went  a  long  way  in  mapping 
successful  campaigns,  and  it  was  called  upon  after- 
ward when  he  became  the  first  director  of  Ameri- 
ca's Joint  Staff  under  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

He  has  labored  in  comparative  obscurity.  You 
may  have  seen  a  picture  of  Al  Gruenther  riding 
into  Rome  (although,  if  so,  you  won't  remember 
him)  on  the  back  of  Mark  Clark's  jeep.  You  may 
have  seen  a  picture  of  an  officer,  with  a  helmet  too 
large  for  him,  at  the  surrender  of  the  German 
armies  in  Italy.  That  was  Gruenther.  You  may 
have  seen  a  picture  of  President  Truman  and  the 
late  James  Forrestal,  then  Secretary  of  Defense, 
meeting  to  discuss  unification  in  Key  West.  In  the 
background  was  Gruenther. 

Around  the  Pentagon  Building,  Al  Gruenther  is 
referred  to  as  "the  brains  of  the  Army"  or  just  as 
"the  Brain."  The  reference  is  not  directed  to  the 
nerve-center  post  that  he  holds,  but  to  his  vast 
knowledge  and  acumen.  This  evaluation  of  Gruen- 
ther is  shared  right  up  to  the  top  level. 

"Brainy"  was  used  to  describe  this  top  Army 
strategist  long  before  he  began  wearing  three  stars 
on  each  shoulder  about  a  year  ago.  During  his 
cadet  days  at  West  Point,  Gruenther  was  fourth 
man  of  his  class  and  he  won  the  respect  of  other 
cadets  by  accomplishing  his  high  scholastic  rating 
without  being  a  bookworm. 

One  of  the  man's  outstanding  abilities  is  his  talent 
for  being  able  to  take  a  quick  look,  sift  out  the  un- 
important, and  size  up  a  situation  with  a  swiftness 
that  amazes  those  around  him.  To  Gruenther,  ev- 
ery waking  moment  is  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to 
doing  something.  The  small,  wiry  general  can't  sit 
still.  He  has  a  knack  for  being  able  to  concentrate 
under  any  and  all  conditions.  On  the  battle  fronts 
of  World  War  II,  when  everyone  was  pressed  for 
time,  Gruenther  made  every  second  count.  While 
shaving  in  the  morning,  for  example,  he  would 
have  a  book  or  some  papers  propped  up  alongside 
the  mirror,  and  as  the  razor  skimmed  away  his 
beard,  he  reviewed  a  report  that  he  would  soon  be 
making  to  his  superiors  or  the  war  correspondents, 
or  perhaps  he  would  be  brushing  up  on  his  French. 

His  Memory  Is  a  "Top  Secret"  File 

In  Gruenther's  head  are  innumerable  facts.  He 
carries  in  mind  just  about  every  important  military 
and  diplomatic  secret  this  nation  possesses.  He 
knows  where  all  the  bombs  are  buried  and  how 
many  of  them  there  are,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances they  may  be  used.  His  head  is  an  enormous 
file,  labeled  "top  secret."  He  has  a  fantastic  mem- 
ory. I  recall  a  briefing  he  gave  the  war  corre- 
spondents before  the  attack  of  Mark  Clark's 
Fifteenth  Army  Group — the  American  Fifth  and 
the  British  Eighth  Armies — across  the  Po  River. 
The  War  Room,  a  tent  with  maps  as  walls,  on  this 
dav  was  guarded  by  soldiers  with  tommy  guns  who 
permitted  nobody  to  come  close  to  the  tent  except 
Clark's  staff  and  the  correspondents. 

Clark  spoke  first.  He  outlined  the  Allies'  inten- 
tions. Keightley's  British  commandos,  he  said, 
would  float  across  the  shallow  Commachio  on  rub- 
ber mattresses.  Keyes'  Corps  would  again  strike 
across  the  mountains.  The  tanks  of  First  Armored 
would  hit  Route  64.  Then  Gruenther,  Clark's  Chief 
of  Staff,  rose  to  speak  of  the  German  capabilities. 
Without  bothering  to  look  at  the  map,  he  detailed 
the  German  defenses,  from  the  Ligurian  Sea  to  the 
Adriatic,  battalion  by  battalion  and  gun  by  gun. 
He  knew  the  strength  of  each  enemy  unit — its 
morale,  its  equipment,  its  numbers — and  something 
personal  about  its  commander.  It  was  as  if  he  were 
detailing  a  bridge  hand  he  had  played  the  night 
before. 


The  war  correspondents  loved  Al  Gruenther.  It 
was  not  that  he  leaked  information  to  them.  It  was 
simply  that  he  was  reliable,  like  a  good  dictionary. 

The  troops  loved  him.  It  was  not  that  he  was 
soft.  He  wasn't.  But  when  he  gave  men  a  job  to 
do  he  also  gave  them  a  reason  for  doing  it.  When 
supplies  bogged  down  after  Salerno,  he  told  the 
railroad  battalions  why  it  was  necessary  that  the 
trains  move.  When  the  first  ammunition  train  came 
out  of  Naples  they  nicknamed  it  "the  Gruenther 
Special." 

His  superiors  loved  him,  too.  General  Clark  said, 
"He  is  the  best  damn'  soldier  in  the  Army." 

A  Hard  Taskmaster — to  Himself 

Gruenther  is  a  stern  taskmaster.  He  pours  every 
ounce  of  his  energy  into  every  job  and  he  expects 
those  around  him  to  do  the  same.  Tireless,  he  ar- 
rives at  his  Pentagon  office  daily  at  8:00  a.m.  and 
works  right  through  until  six  or  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Even  then  he  isn't  ready  to  punch  the 
clock  and  call  it  a  day.  He'll  usually  be  seen  with 
a  huge  brief  case  under  his  arm  as  he  departs  from 
the  Pentagon  for  home  where  he  continues  to  work 
until  late  in  the  night.  Most  Saturdays,  when  many 
others  are  on  the  golf  course,  Gruenther  is  teeing 
off  on  another  problem  in  his  office  and  very  often 
you'll  find  him  behind  his  desk  on  Sunday. 

This  devotion  to  the  job  at  hand  and  his  ability 
to  complete  any  assignment  given  to  him  prompts 
his  superiors  to  give  Al  Gruenther  the  hard  jobs  to 
do.  The  men  at  the  top  know  that  Gruenther  will 
turn  out  a  finished  product.  That's  why  you'll  usu- 
ally find  Gruenther  wherever  the  going  is  roughest. 
When  he  returned  to  the  Military  Academy  as  an 
instructor  for  eight  years,  "the  Professor,"  as  he 
came  to  be  known,  was  given  the  job  of  instructing 
the  "goats" — the  name  reserved  for  those  cadets 
who  are  on  the  verge  of  flunking  out.  Although 
knowledge  came  easy  to  him,  Gruenther  was  able 
to  be  sympathetic  and  understanding  with  men  who 
were  not  so  quick  to  learn. 

When  World  War  II  began,  Al  Gruenther  was 
called  upon  immediately  to  fill  a  key  post  in  map- 
ping our  military  strategy.  In  August,  1942,  he  went 
to  London  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  at  Allied  Force 
Headquarters  under  General  Eisenhower.  From 
there,  he  moved  to  Algiers  and  later  joined  General 
Clark  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Fifth  Army  in  North 
Africa  and  Italy;  continued  in  the  same  post  with 
the  Fifteenth  Army  Group  and  then  served  as 
deputy  commander  of  the  occupation  force  in  Aus- 
tria at  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe.  . 

He  was  recalled  to  Washington  to  become  deputy 
commandant  of  the  National  War  College  in  De- 
cember, 1945,  and  in  October,  1947,  was  named 
director  of  the  Joint  Staff,  which  serves  for  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  preparation  of  strategic 
and  logistic  plans  for  the  military  forces.  Thus,  the 
man  whom  Ike  Eisenhower  considered  "my  right 
hand"  when  Gruenther  served  as  his  deputy  was 
the  first  man  to  be  given  one  of  the  nation's  more 
critical  posts  created  by  passage  of  the  Unification 
Act. 

As  the  Army's  chief  planner,  Gruenther  must  al- 
ways act  in  the  present  while  thinking  in  the  future. 
He  must  assume  that  at  any  moment  all  the  hands 
will  have  been  dealt  and  that  the  bidding  of  diplo- 
macy is  at  an  end.  He  must  anticipate  the  lead  of 
any  potential  enemy,  and  figure  out  a  countermove. 
Each  day,  to  him,  must  be  a  potential  Pearl  Harbor. 

Gruenther  and  Lieutenant  General  Lauris  Nor- 
stad  of  the  Air  Force,  and  Vice-Admiral  Donald  B. 
Duncan  of  the  Navy,  who  hold  the  equivalent  posts 
in  their  branches  of  the  service,  make  up  what  is 
known  within  their  own  group  at  the  Pentagon  as 
"the  Little  Chiefs."  The  Little  Chiefs,  the  opera- 
tions deputies,  to  some  extent  are  a  filtering  group 
on  military  problems.  Matters  that  are  probably 
going  to  be  noncontroversial  or  not  of  major  im- 
portance, Gruenther,  Norstad  and  Duncan  settle. 
Others  they  refer  to  "the  Big  Chiefs."  These  Big 
Chiefs,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  include  General 
Omar  N.  Bradley,  the  chairman,  and  the  heads  of 
the  three  services — the  Army's  General  J.  Lawton 
Collins,  the  Navy's  Admiral  Forrest  Sherman  and 
General  Hoyt  Vandenberg  of  the  Air  Force. 

It  is  these  men  who  must  decide  which  of  our 
frontiers  gets  priority — the  Elbe,  the  Rhine  or  the 
Pyrenees — whether  the  Bosporus  and  the  Darda- 
nelles can  be  defended,  how  to  help  the  South  Ko- 
reans, and  exactly  what  an  atomic  bomb  would  do 


to  Minsk  or  Pinsk,  Omsk  or  Tomsk.  They  ml 
decide  what  proportion  of  our  new  arms  can  i 
sent  to  the  Western  Union  nations  without  nan* 
capping  rearmament  at  home.  They  must  consi<> 
the  possibilities  of  an  atomic  attack  upon  the  Uni  | 
States. 

The  Munitions  Board,  which  co-ordinates  i 
fense  activities  in  industrial  matters,  their  p 
curement,  production  and  distribution  plans;  I 
National  Security  Resources  Board,  adviser  to  i 
President  on  the  co-ordination  of  military,  industi 
and  civilian  mobilization,  and  the  Research  a 
Development  Board,  which  keeps  a  check  on  scii 
title  research  as  it  relates  to  national  security,  ; 
attentive  to  the  plans  the  Little  Chiefs  make  I 
meeting  an  enemy.  These  boards,  which  help  ma 
up  the  nation's  security  organization,  consider  m 
tary  plans  on  a  long-range  basis. 

Al  Gruenther  adheres  to  the  philosophy  that  oi 
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General  and  Mrs.  Gruenther  entertain  their  son,  Captain  Donald,  his  wife,  Brigitta,  and  their  children,  Raymond  (on  table)   and  George 


hrough  "teamwork"  will  the  nation's  defense  setup 
tuccced.  "The  Army  is  only  part  of  the  team,"  he 
«vill  tell  you,  and  the  men  of  all  branches  must  be, 
like  those  Gruenther  found  on  the  Joint  Staff,  "ded- 
icated to  national  interests  rather  than  service  in- 
terests."  Gruenther's  job  with  the  Joint  Staff  "has 
Its  difficulties,  but  also  its  rewards,"  for  "if  you  get 
(the  high-type  professional  officers  together  they  will 
pork  together  and  try  to  get  the  best  solution  from 
an  over-all  standpoint." 

The  task  force  for  the  Hoover  Commission  which 
studied  the  National  Security  Organization  com- 
mented on  the  work  performed  by  the  Joint  Staff 
[with  the  statement:  "Its  very  capable  director 
(Gruenther)  .  .  .  has  organized  the  staff  soundly." 
The  investigators  also  found  that  "the  burdens  upon 
the  Joint  Staff  were  enormous." 

Al  Gruenther  is  five  feet,  eight  inches  tall  and 
weighs  152  pounds.    But  he's  wiry  and  tough.    At 

Collier's  for  August  26,  1950 


his  job  he  knows  what  he  wants  and  sees  that  he  gets 
it.  He  is  willing  to  help  a  new  man  over  the  rough 
spots,  but  if  the  going  proves  too  much  for  the 
novice,  he  will  find  himself  elsewhere.  Gruenther 
is  sympathetic  with  those  who  don't  have  the  native 
ability  to  keep  abreast  of  him,  but  he  will  never 
tolerate  poor  performance  and  has  no  compunction 
about  letting  a  subordinate  know  his  feelings,  and 
he  will  replace  a  man  once  he  has  decided  the  fault 
is  indifference.  Anyone  assigned  to  work  under 
Gruenther  will  respect  and  admire  the  man  for  his 
abilities  and  know-how.  But  some  of  them  will  tell 
you  it  is  no  real  pleasure  to  work  for  him. 

However,  no  one  knows  this  better  than  Al 
Gruenther.  He  realizes  that  he  is  tough  on  his  men, 
that  he  places  demands  on  them  that  test  human  en- 
durance, that  a  man  who  performs  his  work  well 
enough  to  satisfy  Gruenther  can  do  just  about  any- 
thing'the  military  might  call  upon  him  to  do.   In  a 


letter  to  the  head  of  an  office  to  which  one  of  his 
former  men  was  assigned,  Gruenther  wrote  in  effect, 
by  way  of  commendation,  that  if  this  man  could 
work  for  him,  he  could  work  for  anybody.  Those 
under  Gruenther,  though,  have  one  consoling 
thought.  As  one  of  them  puts  it:  "You  don't  mind 
working  hard  when  the  chap  at  the  top  is  working 
harder." 

At  work  or  at  play,  Gruenther  enjoys  nothing 
more  than  "picking  brains"  to  enlarge  his  own 
knowledge.  In  conversation,  he  might  pose  a  ques- 
tion thaf  invites  no  logical  answer,  apparently  for 
the  mere  enjoyment  of  asking  a  question  that  will 
put  his  companion  on  the  defensive. 

In  his  office,  Gruenther  is  the  same  interrogator. 
If  one  of  his  men  presents  what  the  subordinate 
feels  is  a  finished  report,  the  general  is  ready  with  a 
long  list  of  questions  to  make  sure  there  is  a  full 
understanding   of    the    (Continued   on    page    82) 
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He  had  a  way  with  the  women,  Denny  had — a  mean 
way.    The  beautiful  native  girl  saw  only  his  good  looks 

and  his  charm.   But  she  didn't  know  that  Denny  was 

The  Ultimate 


By  JAMES  A.  MICHENER 

Author  of  Tales  of  the  South  Pacific 


ON  THE  lonely  islands  we  often  argued 
about  who  was  the  worst  American  in 
uniform.  Then  one  night  I  told  the 
story  of  Denny  Banks  and  Ugly  Face.  That 
ended  the  argument  forever.  We  all  sat  silent, 
thinking  of  Ugly  Face,  and  then  spoke  of 
other  things. 

This  girl  Ugly  Face.  She  lived  on  Rivatabu, 
southeast  of  Samoa,  far  from  the  war.  Yet 
when  our  men  looked  at  Denny's  photograph 
of  her,  she  seemed  to  start  her  own  war  in 
their  hearts. 

To  understand  her  story  you've  got  to  know 
her  old  man.  Taupi  was  a  fat,  old,  half-blind 
pearl  diver.  He  had  immense  lungs,  and  eyes 
that  had  been  pushed  back  into  their  sockets 
by  the  tremendous  pressures  under  which  he 
worked  on  the  ocean  floor.  In  his  day  he  had 
been  rich.  He  must  have  brought  up  a  thou- 
sand yellow  pearls  from  his  many  plunges  to 
the  bottom  of  the  lagoon.  Now  he  was  half 
blind  and  could  dive  no  more.  Huge  pearls, 
still  ungathered,  haunted  his  memory,  but  he 
could  no  longer  seek  them. 

Instead,  he  lavished  his  affection  on  his 
daughter  Ugly  Face.  She  was  nineteen  when 
Denny  Banks  first  saw  her,  a  fair,  fragile  girl 
of  astonishing  beauty.  Superstitious  Taupi, 
to  confuse  the  gods  who  might  otherwise  be 
jealous,  had  named  her  Ngamata-plus-six- 
teen-other-letters.  It  meant  Girl-with-the- 
ugly-face-whom-no-man-dares-to-love.  The 
reverse  charm  had  worked:  Ugly  Face  made 
men  gasp  with  the  wonder  of  her  beauty.  She 
was  slim  and  graceful  as  a  birch  tree,  but  she 
was  dying. 

I  sensed  this  the  first  time  I  met  her.  Our 
squadron  had  put  into  Rivatabu  on  its  way 
back  to  the  South  Pacific  for  a  second  tour  of 
duty.  I  was  sent  ashore  to  scrounge  around 
for  some  fresh  fruit,  and  the  natives  directed 
me  to  Taupi's.  They  said,  "Taupi,  he  like 
Americans.  He  find  you  all  things." 

So  I  went  up  to  his  little  hut  and  shouted, 
"Hey,  Taupi!     You  got  oranges?" 


That  was  my  first  sight  of  the  old  pearl 
diver.  He  was  a  big,  fat  man  with  eyes  that 
squinted  and  a  face  that  beamed  with  friend- 
ship. "You  American!"  he  cried.  He  flung 
out  his  huge  arms  and  said,  "We  got  many 
oranges  for  you." 

But  I  forgot  about  the  fruit.  Standing  be- 
hind Taupi,  in  the  doorway  of  the  hut,  was 
Ugly  Face.  She  wore  a  pareu  of  red  and  blue 
cloth  tied  under  her  arms.  She  was  bare- 
footed from  wading  after  clams,  and  her 
gleaming  black  hair  had  specks  of  silvery  salt 
upon  it,  so  that  she  seemed  to  have  been  born 
that  minute  right  out  of  the  lagoon. 

Then  I  saw,  beneath  her  faintly  golden 
skin,  the  deathly  pallor  of  her  fever.  She 
looked  at  me  with  deep-burning  eyes,  and  I 
knew  that  she  was  dying. 

But  worse  than  this  discovery  was  what  I 
saw  over  her  shoulder.  It  was  Denny  Banks. 
Our  ship  had  anchored  less  than  an  hour  ago, 
but  already  Denny  had  found  the  prettiest 
girl  on  the  island.  Right  then  I  knew  there 
was  going  to  be  trouble;  whenever  Denny 
Banks  discovered  a  beautiful  girl,  trouble 
was  sure  to  follow. 

Denny  was  one  of  those  tough,  handsome 
Navy  pilots  who  helped  win  the  war.  On  his 
first  tour  of  duty  at  Guadalcanal,  Denny  had 
strafed  the  Japs'  ships  something  fearful.  He 
knocked  out  at  least  one  destroyer,  and  he 
earned  two  medals.  And  yet  Denny  was  the 
kind  of  guy  you  hated. 

Part  of  it  was  his  way  with  women.  To 
Denny  nothing  was  sacred.  Another  man's 
wife.  A  young  girl  who  wanted  to  believe  in 
love.  A  schoolteacher  of  thirty  who  had  re- 
signed herself  to  the  fact  that  she  had  been 
passed  by.  I  watched  Denny  work  them  all 
over.    I'd  had   a  (Continued  on  page   14) 

"Your  American  flier,  he  come  back," 
Taupi  told  me.  "He  sit  long  time  with 
Ugly  Face.     We  sing.     He  tell  stories  .  .  ." 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  TRAN  MAWICKE 
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LABOR  Isn't  Waitm 


In  the  35  primaries  held  to  date  labor  has  been  flexing  its  political  muscle,  and  will 
exert  itself  even  more  in  those  to  come.  But  the  all-out  punch  is  set  for  the  elections 


EARLY  last  January,  New  York  City  chieftains 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  met  in 
a  tense  session  at  the  Hotel  Commodore.  After 
hours  of  sharp  discussion  and  debate,  the  rival  la- 
bor leaders  abruptly  wrote  off  their  differences  and 
agreed  to  form  a  permanent  political  partnership, 
pooling  into  a  United  Labor  Committee  the  polit- 
ical strength  of  the  two  largest  labor  organizations 
of  the  nation's  largest  city. 

It  was  a  momentous  pact,  one  which  will  vitally 
affect  the  course  of  American  politics.  Delegates 
at  the  meeting  showed  awareness  of  the  potential 
impact  of  their  agreement.  When  they  had  done 
conferring  they  relaxed  and  even  waxed  jubilant. 
"We  were  worried  you'd  back  down,"  a  C.I.O.  big- 
wig confided  to  a  top  A.F.  of  L.  officer.  "After  all, 
our  unions  have  been  distrusting  and  battling  each 
other  for  years." 

"You  were  worried!"  retorted  the  A.F.  of  L. 
man.  "Let  me  tell  you  something.  We  were  pre- 
pared to  keep  you  C.I.O.  people  here  all  night  long, 
if  necessary,  in  order  to  get  agreement." 

In  past  years,  notably  during  the  1948  campaign, 
rival  labor  blocs  banded  together  on  community, 


county  and  state  levels  to  support  "liberals."  But  as 
a  rule  these  were  temporary  marriages  of  expedi- 
ency. The  political  welding  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  and 
C.I.O.  in  New  York  City,  on  a  year-round  basis 
with  a  permanent  staff,  brought  into  being  the  first 
deliberate  labor  coalition  of  its  kind,  and  set  a  pat- 
tern for  labor's  political  unity  around  the  country. 

What  ultimate  goal  this  unity  will  seek,  over  the 
long  haul,  is  not  yet  certain.  Labor  may  try  to 
capture  a  major  party.  It  may  create  its  own  third 
party.  Or  it  may  set  itself  up  as  a  balance  of  power 
between  the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans.  But 
whatever  the  specific  strategy,  labor  is  in  politics 
to  stay.  Its  achievements  to  date,  and  its  blueprints 
for  the  1950  Congressional  elections,  indicate  that 
as  a  potent  political  force,  nation-wide,  it  is  not  to 
be  underestimated. 

Through  direct  union  contributions  for  "political 
education,"  and  voluntary  individual  contributions 
($1  in  the  C.I.O.,  $2  in  the  A.F.  of  L.)  for  "political 
campaigning,"  organized  labor  hopes  to  spend  as 
much  as  $2,500,000  for  '50,  equal  to  its  political 
expenditures  for  the  Presidential  year  of  '48.  More 
important,  the  A.F.  of  L.  and  C.I.O.,  together  with 
the  nonaffiliated  groups — particularly  the  1.500,- 


000-member,   politics-seasoned   Railway   Broth* 
hoods — have  been  recruiting  a  political  army 
500,000  volunteer  precinct  and  block  workers 
campaign  for  the  "friends  of  labor:" 

Though  concentrating  upon  its  own  membe 
and  their  families,  labor  is  not  confining  its  educ 
tional  and  campaigning  activities  to  the  unions, 
is  seeking  the  support  of  the  independent,  middl 
of-the-road  voter  and,  most  particularly,  to  alij 
labor  and  the  farmers.  The  A.F.  of  L.  alone  has  p 
up  $750,000  a  year  to  "educate"  Americans  by  pr 
senting  labor's  side  of  the  daily  news  via  a  fiv 
night-a-week  nation-wide  radio  program.  Ne\ 
commentator  Frank  Edwards  was  brought  to  Was 
ington  from  Indianapolis  to  bombard  the  air  wav 
with  brisk  15-minute  news  reports  friendly  to  labc 

The  A.F.  of  L.  is  also  helping  dozens  of  co 
gressmen  prepare  and  distribute  to  their  constit 
encies  weekly  newsletters  and  recorded  broadcasl 
The  C.I.O.  brought  in  one-time  White  House  eo 
nomic  adviser  Bob  Nathan  to  analyze  the  major  i 
sues  on  a  weekly  national  broadcast  and,  like  tl 
A.F.  of  L.,  offers  all  kinds  of  helpful  services 
friendly  congressmen. 

As  yet  there  is  in  the  offing  no  C.I.O.-A.F.  of  1 
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tical  marriage  on  a  national  scale  similar  to  the 
v  York  City  deal;  the  A.F.  of  L.'s  executive 
ncil  has  thus  far  shied  away  from  a  joint  na- 
al  venture.  But  even  on  this  highest  level,  where 
hostility  has  been  bitterest  during  the  15-year 
i  between  the  two  labor  leviathans,  there  is  an 
easing  trend  toward  making  common  cause  in 
political  arenas.  A.F.  of  L.  Vice-President  Mat- 
v  Woll,  whose  antipathy  for  the  C.I.O.  was  for 
y  years  equaled  in  emphasis  only  by  his  attach- 
t  to  wing  collars,  predicted  last  December  that 
A.F.  of  L.   and  C.I.O.  would  join   political 
:es  for  the  first  time  on  a  national  scale  for  the 
oming  November  elections, 
lready,  in  the  35  primaries  held  to  date  this 
•,  labor  has  had  a  practical  chance  to  flex  its 
tical  muscle.  The  results  have  been  mixed.   It 
s  large  credit  for  the  success  in  California  of 
>resentative  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  and  Jimmy 
jsevelt  in  winning,  respectively,  the  Democratic 
ninations  for  senator  and  governor;  in  Iowa,  for 
mer    Undersecretary    of    Agriculture    Albert 
/eland's  capture  of  the  Democratic  senatorial 
nination;  in  Oregon,  for  the  renomination  ot 
>ublican  Senator  Wayne  Morse  against  a  con- 
dative  opponent,  and  it  can  claim  a  strong  assist 
he  victory  of  Senator  Olin  Johnston  over  Dixie- 

J.  Strom  Thurmond  in  South  Carolina. 
)n  the  other  hand,  labor-in-politics  admittedly 
k  a  beating  in  the  defeat  of  Senator  Claude  Pep- 
in Florida  and  Senator  Frank  Graham  in  North 
olina.     Post-mortem    analyses    convinced    the 
.  of  L.  and  C.I.O.  that  the  overriding  issue  in 
i  states  was  the  race  question — symbolized  by 
»C.  But  the  labor  strategists  derived  cold  corn- 
therefrom,  and  the  effect  of  the  Southern  de- 
ls was   to   alert   them   all   the   more   for   the 
maries  still  to  come  and,  even  more  so,  for  the 
lions. 

mmediately  after  Senator  Pepper  went  down  in 
>rida,  C.I.O.  chief  Philip  Murray  summoned  an 
raordinary  session  of  his  Political  Action  Com- 
ttee  chieftains  in  Washington  to  revamp  tactics, 
jnificantly,  a  principal  speaker  on  the  C.I.O.  plat- 
m  was  the  A.F.  of  L.'s  top  political  strategist  Joe 
enan.  The  tremendous  ovation  accorded  him 
>wed  that  the  Southern  setback  had  not  stirred  a 
i  in  the  A.F.  of  L.-C.I.O.  lute. 


pendent  unions  as  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  United  Mine  Workers,  and  the  Rail- 
road Brotherhoods,  each  of  which  maintains  its 
own  active  political  auxiliary. 

Labor's  political  captains  know  that  it  takes  more 
than  handshakes  and  the  promises  of  a  few  labor 
leaders  to  get  out  the  labor  vote.  To  put  across  this 
point,  Joe  Keenan,  director  of  Labor's  League  for 
Political  Education — political  arm  of  the  A.F.  of  L. 
— usually  recounts  the  disillusioning  experience  of 
Vincent  J.  Murphy,  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Federation  of  Labor. 

Murphy  was  mayor  of  Newark  in  1943  when  a 
bunch  of  the  labor  boys  got  together  one  night  and 
said:  "Look,  fellows,  we've  got  enough  members  in 
our  unions  around  the  state  to  elect  our  own  gov- 
ernor. All  the  union  guys  like  Vince  Murphy.  Why 
don't  we  get  in  back  of  him  and  elect  him  gover- 
nor?" On  paper,  the  men  present  added  up  their 
combined  memberships  and  potential  voting 
strength  and  figured  Murphy  a  cinch  to  win  by  a 
couple  hundred  thousand  votes. 

But  when  the  returns  came  in,  Murphy  was  out. 
As  Democratic  candidate  he  lost  by  almost  1 30,000 
votes.  Murphy  investigated  and  discovered  that 
New  Jersey's  labor  leaders  had  talked  him  up  all 
right,  but  that  none  of  them  had  bothered  to  get 
their  union  members  to  register  and  vote.  He 
found  that  in  his  own  plumbers'  union  only  one 
third  of  the  memlicrs  had  registered  and  that  of 
these,  only  one  half  had  taken  the  trouble  to  vote. 
Most  ironic  of  all,  Murphy's  checkup  revealed  that 
two  of  his  own  campaign  aides  had  failed  to  reg- 
ister. 

The  lesson  was  not  lost.  A.F.  of  L.'s  Keenan, 
and  his  C.I.O.  counterpart,  Jack  Kroll,  director  of 
the  Political  Action  Committee,  have  for  the  past 
year  been  racing  around  the  country,  sometimes 
appearing  on  the  same  platform  together,  beseech- 
ing the  union  man  and  his  family  to  register.  "An 
unregistered  member  anywhere  is  a  political  scab," 
Kroll  tells  his  startled  audiences.  "The  unregistered 
union  man  is  as  much  danger  to  our  organization  as 
the  man  who  crosses  a  picket  line."  Kroll  is  aware 
that  "scab"  is  the  vilest  epithet  that  can  be  hurled 
at  a  union  man.  "If  it  makes  them  sore  enough  to 
register,  I'll  accept  the  consequences,"  he  grins. 

In  theory,  organized   (Continued  on  page  45) 


WHAT'S   OiV 
LABOWS  MIMD? 

This  is  an  election  year  and  labor  is 
determined  to  make  its  numbers  felt  at 
the  polls — now  and  in  1952.  It  is  an 
axiom  in  politics  that  you  cannot  win 
elections  and  influence  legislation  unless 
you  first  "get  out  the  vote."  And  that 
precisely  is  what  labor's  leaders  are 
working  to  do. 

In  urging  eligible  Americans  to  vote, 
they  are  doing  something  that  is  di- 
rectly in  line  with  the  privilege  and  duty 
of  free  men.  It  applies  as  well  to  other 
shades  of  opinion  in  our  population: 
businessmen  and  farmers,  professionals 
and  women's  organizations.  Certainly 
there  is  no  impropriety  when  any  or  all 
of  these  groups  promote  their  views  as 
strongly  as  possible.  But  labor,  with  its 
16,000,000  organized  members,  has  time 
and  again  served  notice  to  the  nation 
that  it  hopes  to  become  the  political 
wave  of  the  future. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Collier's  pre- 
sents this  article,  so  that  political  leaders 
and  voters — with  and  without  union 
cards — will  know  what  labor's  leaders 
have  in  mind  for  November. 

The  author  of  this  article,  Sam  Sta- 
visky  of  the  Washington  Post,  is  one  of 
the  best-informed  and  most  respected 
labor  reporters  in  the  country.  He  has 
been  covering  national  affairs  for  the 
past  13  years,  with  time  out  during 
World  War  II  as  a  Marine  combat 
correspondent  in  the  Pacific. 

The  Editor 


or  NOVEMBER 


The  A.F.  of  L.,  with  around  8,000,000  members, 
id  the  C.I.O.,  with  some  6,000,000,  are  drawing 
id  keeping  together  politically  because  of  three 
ctors : 

First,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  labor  propa- 
indists  have  made  a  symbol.  The  A.F.  of  L.  and 
ie  C.I.O.  leaders  have  a  common  bond  in  their 
^position  to  this  law,  and  a  common  goal  in  seek- 
jg  its  repeal. 

Second,  the  C.I.O.  Commie  purges.  So  long  as 
lepro  Communist  faction  was  strong  in  the  C.I.O.. 
p  gesture  of  good  will  could  come  from  A.F.  of  L. 
aders.  Once  Phil  Murray  began  kicking  out  his 
rganization's  "east  wing" — which  until  recently 
Jmprised  12  Red-tainted  C.I.O.  affiliates — a  for- 
lidable  bar  to  political  alliance  was  removed. 

Third,  the  co-operation  of  top-drawer  A.F.  of  L. 
id  C.I.O.  men  in  creating  the  International  Con- 
ideration  of  Free  Trade  Unions  as  a  roadblock  to 
ie  march  of  Communism.  It  was  during  the  for- 
lation  of  this  new  free-world  labor  movement  in 
ondon  last  November  that  the  mutually  suspicious 
i.F.  of  L.  and  C.I.O.  leaders  learned  they  could 
ork  together. 

By  the  first  of  this  year,  the  A.F.  of  L.  and  C.I.O. 
ad  joined  political  forces  in  15  states,  and  by  this 
lonth  there  were  20  more  such  state-wide  united 
ibor  committees,  in  addition  to  hundreds  of  city- 
'ide  committees.  In  some  instances,  the  united 
ront  includes  not  only  A.F.  of  L.  and  C.I.O.  affili- 
tes,  but  also — as  in  the  case  of  the  Connecticut 
Jnited   Labor   Committee — such   powerful    inde- 
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ACME   PHOTOS 


Jack  Kroll,  director  of  the  C.I.O.'s  Political 
Action  Committee,  has  been  traveling  around 
the  country  urging  union  people  to  register 


Joe  Keenan,  top  political  strategist  for  the 
A.F.  of  L.,  has  been  touring  the  nation  also, 
often  sharing  the  same  platforms  with  Kroll 
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WAYWARD  ISLAND 


By  ELEANOR  GILCHRIST 

Fire  and  brimstone  rained  on  an  island  summer  resort  when  Richard  (a  vacationist) 
competed  with  Dan  (an  islander)  for  the  affections  of  Joanna  (a  girl) 


FOR  eight  months  of  the  year  the  Reverend 
Mr.  McGregor  wrestled  manfully  with  origi- 
nal sin  in  the  four  hundred  souls  on  Huckle- 
berry Island.  His  sermon  was  always  the  same,  kept 
up-to-date  by  citation  of  the  misdemeanors  of  his 
flock  with  no  names  named  but  full  identification. 
Spendthrift,  he  called  them,  and  lazy;  envious  and 
stiff-necked;  pleasure-loving  and  lawless.  Attend- 
ance at  church  was  good.  The  islanders  had  little 
excitement  during  the  long,  beautiful  winters. 
They  lived  by  fishing  and  on  the  summer  people. 
So  in  the  summertime  they  were  mostly  too  busy 
to  go  to  church.  The  men  went  out  in  the  herring 
boats  and  the  women  waited  hand  and  foot  on  the 
visitors.  Church  attendance  in  the  summer  was 
therefore  limited  mostly  to  vacationers.  Then  Mr. 
McGregor  castigated  a  golf-playing  congregation 
who  drove  pell-mell  from  the  house  of  God  to  the 
links. 

He  reminded  them  that  the  Apostles  Peter, 
Andrew,  James  and  John  were  fishermen — a  call- 
ing which  breeds  courage  and  hardihood,  stead- 
fastness and  sobriety.  Such  were  the  people  of 
Huckleberry  Island,  he  recalled  sadly,  before  it  be- 
came a  resort  ajul  all  the  temptations  of  the  city 
were  let  loosaron  it.    Bottles  tossed  from  pleasure 


boats  littered  the  beaches.  Men  and  women  un- 
clothed as  savages  also  littered  them.  Cars  whizzed 
over  the  narrow  roads,  scaring  people  on  bicycles 
and  Mrs.  Drinker  who  drove  the  bus.  The  general 
store  was  full  of  imported  delicacies  and  prices 
went  up.  Women  smoked  cigarettes — and  Mr. 
McGregor's  prophecy  of  retribution  almost  came 
true  when  Indian  Point  caught  fire  and  but  for  a 
spell  of  dead  calm  the  island  might  have  been  im- 
molated. 

Perhaps  it  wasn't  fair  to  blame  inflation  on  the 
summer  visitors:  Ham  Clagett  raised  prices  at 
the  general  store  so  he  could  go  to  Florida  in  the 
winter.  Nor  was  there  evidence  that  a  visiting 
woman's  cigarette  started  the  fire.  Mr.  McGregor 
knew  that  the  islanders  were  neither  as  good  nor 
as  bad  as  he  reported  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year  and  that  the  vacationers  were  usually  well  be- 
haved. But  he  could  not  afford  to  temporize  with 
evil.  He  had  a  young  daughter  who  was  the  apple 
of  his  eye  and  the  bane  of  his  existence. 

His  older  children  were  grown  up  and  out  in  the 
world  when  his  wife  died  leaving  him  with  Joanna, 
a  gawky  girl  of  thirteen.  In  a  few  years  a  startling 
change  came  over  her.  Her  figure  filled  out  and 
her  face  composed  a  pleasing  pattern.    The  island- 


ers noticed  it  and  so  did  the  off-islanders.  Wt, 
good  to  forbid  her  to  wear  make-up  and  gewg;  5 1 
when  she  looked  better  without  them? 

His  wife  would  have  known  which  of  Joanrjl 
suitors  to  tolerate  and  which  to  drive  away  by  so  J 
subtle  female  tactic.  To  Mr.  McGregor  they  I 
seemed  undesirable.  Sometimes  he  felt  like  2 
old,  suspicious,  not  very  bright  dog,  growling  1 
the  milkman  and  the  burglar  alike.  For  instar . 
Dan  Forbes — he  was  of  good  sound  island  sto] 
But  Dan  was  a  typical  fisherman,  the  embodim  I 
of  the  vices  Mr.  McGregor  denounced  in  chur  .1 
Dan's  life  was  sport,  hunting  and  fishing.  When  9 
herring  were  abundant  he  earned  substantial  sua 
and  spent  it  on  claptrap  instead  of  educatiJ 
When  the  herring  disappeared  from  the  Atlara 
and  he  hadn't  two  pennies  to  jingle  in  his  poc  J 
he  still  had  good  sport.  He  roved  the  island  al 
the  adjacent  mainland  and  the  waters  as  freely  I 
a  back-country  baron  in  the  Dark  Ages. 

Dan  was  in  love  with  Joanna,  so  Mr.  McGresi 
forbade  him  the  house.  But  (Continued  on  page  it 


Richard  removed  his  glasses  and  hit  the  bir 
day  hoy,  who  sat  down  suddenly  in  the  sa.i 
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War's  Tragedy 
in  Korea 


Terror,  hunger  and  death  for  the  helpless — soldier 
and  refugee  alike — line  the  route  of  retreat  from 
Communist  invaders  intent  on  expanding  Soviet  Asia 


«> 


One  tired  front-line  South  Korean  solcj 
waits  dejectedly  for  a  new  battle  assignmJ 
He  recalls  that  he   was  "regrouped"  befi 


WAR  at  its  worst,  civil  conflict  which 
pits  brother  against  brother,  de- 
scended on  Korea  at  dawn  on  Sun- 
day, June  25th,  opening  another  terrible 
chapter  in  the  tragic  modern  history  of  "The 
Land  of  Morning  Calm."  Troops  of  Russian- 
dominated  North  Korea  crossed  the  arbitrary 
boundary  which  divided  the  country  at  the 
38th  parallel  and  started  a  savage  campaign  to 
conquer  all  of  the  peninsula  for  Communism. 
An  ancient  kingdom  long  under  nominal 
Chinese  domination,  Korea  finds  trouble 
and  bloodshed  nothing  new.  After  gener- 
ations of  wars,  she  was  conquered  and  then 
staked  out  in  1910  as  an  exploitation  area 
by  the  burgeoning  Japanese  Empire.  After 
35  years  of  ruthless  occupation,  the  Korean 
people  dreamed  that  their  homeland  would 
one  day  regain  its  independence.  In  1945, 
just  when  the  dream  seemed  about  to  come 
true,  as  Japan  was  being  beaten  in  World 
War  II,  Korea  was  caught  up  in  the  conflict 
of  grand  strategies  between  the  Great  Powers 
that  won  the  war  against  the  Axis.  The  Red 
Army  occupied  Korea  north  of  the  38th 
parallel,  and  the  U.  S.  Army  all  territory 
south  of  the  line.  Five  years  of  negotiations, 
much   of   it    through   the    United   Nations, 


failed  to  solve  the  problem  of  partition.  But 
the  U.N.  definitely  put  its  stamp  of  approval 
on  the  Southern  (democratic)  regime. 

Three  quarters  of  the  Koreans  trapped  in 
the  current  tragedy  are  peasant  farmers.  Be- 
fore the  Communist  attack  some  21,000,000 
of  them  lived  in  so-called  South  Korea,  and 
8,000.000  in  the  North. 

When  the  Russians  proposed  that  troops  of 
both  the  occupying  powers  be  withdrawn, 
despite  fears  that  such  action  would  leave 
South  Korea  open  to  attack  by  aggressive 
Communists,  the  remnants  of  the  24th  U.S. 
Army  Corps,  the  original  occupying  force, 
withdrew  to  Okinawa  and  Japan.  The  dread- 
ful result  of  this  decision  became  apparent  on 
that  Sunday  morning  when  North  Korean 
fighters,  equipped  by  the  Soviets  with  tanks 
and  heavy  weapons,  fell  with  fanatic  fury 
on  the  unprepared  militia  of  South  Korea. 

Now  American  fighting  strength  is  com- 
mitted under  U.N.  mandate  to  restore  the 
lawful  government  of  the  invaded  area. 

But  war  never  is  a  mere  matter  of  diplo- 
macy, pomp  and  strategy.  It  is  suffering, 
hunger,  fear,  hatred,  mutilation  and  death— 
this  time  for  little  people  who  want  to  be  free 
and  independent  in  their  own  land,    the  end 
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Wounded  South  Korean  fighters,  cut  off  frl 
their  units,  tramp  away  from  the  battle  z< ' 
toward  bases  of  their  United  Nations  All  I 


Refugees  just  waiting  to  be  told  what  tl 
are  to  do.     Some  managed  to  catch  a  ride! 
havens    in    the    south,    others    tried    it    afil 


is  wounded  South  Korean  was  badly  burned  by  mortar  fire  during  the  march  southward 
>m  Taejon,  but  he  was  lucky  enough  to  receive  attention  at  a  front-line  medical  unit  sta- 
ll.    Other  wounded  men  were  taken  by  Communists  and  their  fate  remains  in  doubt 


Hardships  of  the  retreat  were  shared  by  the 
women.  This  mother  carries  her  child  picka- 
back past  a  tank  on  the  refugee-clogged  road 


cidents    in   the   war   repeatedly    illustrate    the    low    regard    for   human    life    general    in 

ia.     Here  suspected  traitors   in  South  Korea   are   herded   hi   trucks  to   be   transported 

an  execution  ground.      In  some   cases   their  backs   are   broken   before   they   are   shot 


A  son  comes  to  the  rescue.  This  old  peasant 
was  stumbling  after  a  long  day  of  retreat. 
A  younger,  stronger  back   took  on   the   load 
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The  human  frame  is  an  architectural  \ 


W 


E  STAND  wrong,  we  sit  wrong,  we  walk  wrong,  we  wc 
wrong,  we  even  sleep  wrong.    The  result  is  that  even  w 


nature  doing  all  it  can  to  make  up  for  our  human  deficit 
cies,  we  still  are  subject  to  that  ancient  human  misery,  backacl 

If  you've  never  had  a  backache,  you're  a  museum  piece.  . 
least  you're  in  an  infinitesimal  minority,  because  this  misery 
truly  global,  respecting  neither  race  nor  royalty.  An  honest-t 
goodness  backache  feels  as  if  great  iron  claws  had  seized  you  dov 
there  and  won't  let  go.  It  seems  to  prod  you  with  the  end  of 
crowbar.  It  bends  you  over  in  a  contortionist's  pose  and  kee 
you  there.  When  you  try  to  straighten  up  it  seems  as  if  someboc 
were  jabbing  you  with  a  saw-edged  bayonet. 

The  human  body  is  one  of  the  worst  constructed  of  all  tJ 
animated  edifices  on  this  planet,  and  instead  of  doing  somethif 
to  improve  our  unfortunate  condition,  we  seem  to  be  trying  o 
level  best  to  make  it  worse  than  it  is. 

Man  violates  all  the  rules  of  stresses  and  strains,  as  any  em 
neer  could  tell  you.  The  entire  weight  of  the  trunk,  shoulders  at 
head  as  well  as  the  arms — which  in  animals  are  forelegs  and  he 
support  the  backbone — is  thrown  on  the  lower  spine.  To  1 
specific,  it  is  thrown  on  the  lumbosacral  joint,  where  the  lowe 
vertebra  rests  on  the  sacrum,  a  triangular  slab  of  bone  that  is  tl 
keystone  of  the  pelvic  arch. 

According  to  the  evolutionary  theory,  this  sacrum  used  to  1 
a  series  of  five  separate  vertebrae  and  at  its  apex  it  joined  othi 
and  smaller  vertebrae  which  make  up  the  coccyx,  which  scientis 
say  is  our  vestigial  tail.  Fortunately  these  vertebrae  have  bet 
fused  together  by  nature  so  that  the  spine  has  a  solid  base  to  re 
on.  Were  the  sacrum  not  solid  we  would  be  very  wobbly  indet 
from  the  hips  up. 

Anthropologists  also  say  that  evolution  thickened  and  lengti 
ened  the  five  vertebrae  of  the  lumbar  region  or,  as  you  probab 
call  it,  the  small  of  the  back.  But  things  still  are  in  a  precarioi 
state.  Our  spine  buckles  forward  at  the  lumbosacral  joint.  Tt 
sacrum  itself  is  tilted  forward  at  an  awkward  angle,  and  the  spir 
curves  forward  to  make,  or  keep,  junction  with  it.  This  is  th 
concave  curve  in  the  small  of  the  back  called  lordosis. 

It  adds  to  the  stress  because  it  curves  forward  in  the  directio 
of  the  abdomen's  weight  instead  of  being  arched  backward. 


Hundreds  of  times  a  day  the  average  housewife 
tortures  a  spine  already  overhurdened  hy  doing 
incorrectly    all    of   her   many    routine    activities 
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I  rebels  when  we  abuse  flabby  muscles 


i  lumbar  region,  therefore,  the  spine  becomes  a  sagging  beam 
tead  of  a  strong  arch.  That,  of  course,  is  bad  architecture.  It 
ans  that  the  lumbosacral  joint,  as  if  it  didn't  have  enough  to 
ir  already  in  supporting  the  weight  of  the  upper  body,  must 
Ty  this  weight  unbalanced. 

So  we  shouldn't  be  too  surprised  when  things  give  way  and  we 
ve  an  aching  back.  We  asked  for  it.  Animals,  walking  on  all 
irs,  distribute  the  weight  of  the  trunk  evenly  along  a  straight 
ne.  We  prefer  to  walk  upright.  Anyway,  we'd  look  a  little 
y  romping  around  on  all  fours,  so  we  have  to  make  the  best  of 
But  do  we?    We  do  not! 

You're  a  housewife,  say.  This  is  bad  right  off.  Women  have 
en  worse  architecture  than  men  because  they  have  a  greater 
gree  of  lordosis.  (That,  remember,  is  the  forward  curve  in  the 
all  of  the  back.)  The  female  sacrum  lies  more  horizontal  than 
it  of  a  male.  The  spine,  therefore,  has  to  curve  forward  to  a 
sater  degree  to  keep  attached  to  it.  Just  why  the  female  spine 
ckles  forward  more  than  the  male's  does,  nobody  knows.  And 
ture  has  done  nothing  to  compensate  for  it.  This  is  particularly 
fortunate,  because  the  child-bearing  process  increases  the 
pight  in  the  abdomen  and  consequently  exerts  more  strain  on 
i  spine. 

So  you're  a  housewife  with  this  rickety  structure  and  the 
ances  are  that  at  least  twice  a  day  you  bend  over  a  sink  doing 
e  dishes.  That's  wrong.  Not  the  dishes — the  bending.  After 
e  dishes,  you  decide  to  clean  the  living  room  with  a  vacuum 
'eeper  and  pretty  soon  you  bend  over  to  take  the  dirt  out  of  the 
Under.  Ten  to  one  you  do  this  wrong  too.  Maybe  you  think 
s  a  little  warm  in  the  house  after  all  this  exertion,  so  you  go  to 
ise  a  window.  You  tug  up  on  the  grips  because  the  window 
icks  a  little.    Wrong  again. 

If  you're  an  average  wife,  you  take  some  15,000  steps  a  day 
:eping  house  for  husband  and  children.  Also,  it's  been  figured 
tat  you'll  do  some  reaching  and  bending  several  hundred  times 
Wing  the  day.  That's  tiresome  too,  especially  when  you're  prob- 
->ly  doing  it  so  that  added  strain  is  placed  on  your  already  severely 
pgled  and  strained  lumbosacral  joints. 

You  tire  yourself  with  the  15,000  steps  and  reaching  and  bend- 
ig  as  you  perform  your  chores.     The  (Continued  on  page  40) 


If  those  strong  thigh  muscles  are  put  to  work 
doing  their  share  of  carrying  the  burden  upon 
the  spine,  the   likelihood  of  back  pain   lessens 
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I  and  Claudie  were  in  business,  willi  me  doing  the  thinking  and  Claudie 
the  work.  Things  were  going  fine  until  Mrs.  Wiggiiibotham's  maiden  sister  started  making 
eyes  at  Claudie,  the  big  lug,  and  he  started  to  think  for  himself 

The  WINDMILL  FIXERS 


By  DILLON  ANDERSON 
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r"^HERE  are  more  windmills  in  the  state  of 
Texas  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  and 
you  can  prove  it  by  every  man,  woman  and 
cl  d  in  Texas.  Also,  you  will  find  more  wind  in 
T.as  to  turn  these  windmills,  more  trouble  in  lo- 
ci ng  water  for  them  to  lift  and  more  space  that 
nds  watering. 

was  explaining  these  things  to  my  partner, 
C  udie,  as  our  trailer  house  swung  and  swayed 
a  ig  behind  the  big  green  cattle  truck.  He  was  sit- 
tig  on  the  trailer  floor  holding  the  coal-oil  stove, 
I  flf  lantern  and  the  coffeepot  in  his  lap  so  they 
waldn't  jostle  about. 

typ  ahead  in  the  cattle  truck,  Backlash,  the  fat 
fc|e  Negro  driver,  sloped  for  Waco,  Texas.  He  had 
:>  dollar  and  the  nearly  full  bottle  of  vanilla  ex- 
u:t  we  had  given  him  to  hitch  on  and  pull  us  out 

0  Dallas.  He  was  driving  so  fast  that  the  wind 
■earned  and  whined  around  the  eaves  of  our 
t:  ler  house  like  she-panthers  at  midnight.  His 
bs — so  Backlash  had  told  us — was  looking  for 
h  load  of  cattle  in  Waco  before  dark,  and  Back- 
1. 1  was  trying  to  make  up  the  time  he  had  lost  in 
i  .ling  with  us. 

Another  thing,  Claudie,"  I  went  on,  "'even  the 
r  t  windmill  is  apt  to  get  out  of  whack  now  and 

1  [Windmills  or  no  windmills,  Clint,  1  don't  like  the 
■dy  that  boy  is  driving  up  there,"  Claudie  said. 
[('Well,  we're  pretty  lucky  that  I  got  us  this  lift," 
Ibid  him  as  I  braced  my  folding  chuir  against  the 
Hr  door.  "It's  hard  to  be  choosy  when  you've  got 
■hitchhike  for  a  trailer  house.  Now  don't  get  me 

i    my  subject  again,  please.    We're  going  to  be 
fcdmili  fixers." 

■'But  we  don't  know  nothing  about  windmills." 
■said. 

■"Not  yet."  1  admitted,  "but  listen  to  me,  Claudie: 
re've  wandered  all  over  Texas,  we've  dabbled  in 


this  and  we've  dabbled  in  that,  but  so  far  I've  been 
finding  better  jobs  for  us  than  we  can  hold." 

"We've  sure  been  fired  from  some  nice  jobs," 
Claudie  admitted. 

"That's  what  I'm  trying  to  tell  you,"  I  went  on. 
"You're  nearly  thirty  years  old,  Claudie,  and  I'm 
even  a  little  older  than  that.  We  need  a  specialty, 
and  I've  got  it  all  planned." 

"How's  that?"  Claudie  wanted  to  know. 

"I'll  tell  you  how,"  I  said.  "While  you  were  wast- 
ing your  time  yesterday  at  the  pinball  arcade,  I 
talked  to  a  Dallas  man  who  is  a  real  windmill  ex- 
pert— fellow  by  the  name  of  Angus  Pratt.  Look 
what  he  gave  me:  a  picture  folder  put  out  by  a 
Waco  concern.  It  shows  all  the  parts  of  a  windmill 
and  exactly  how  they  work." 

I  let  Claudie  see  the  folder;  then  I  explained  it 
to  him  as  best  I  could,  and  as  he  seemed  to  under- 
stand it  fairly  well,  I  went  on:  "They  can  teach  you 
there  in  Waco  how  to  fix  windmills.  A  two-week 
course.  That's  where  Angus  Pratt  learned  about 
windmills.  I  and  you  will  sign  up  there  for  a  little 
higher  education  tomorrow." 

Claudie  nodded  his  head,  but  the  look  on  his  face 
was  vacant,  like  that  of  a  man  playing  music  by 
ear.  I  told  him  I  was  afraid  he  was  never  meant  to 
be  anything  but  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of 
water. 

About  this  time  two  police  officers  came  roaring 
alongside  us  on  motorcycles,  and  Backlash  stopped. 
The  biggest  officer — the  big  one  with  two  guns  on 
his  hips  and  a  forked  scar  on  his  cheek — said  to  us 
in  a  very  harsh  way:  "What  the  hell  kind  of  con- 
traption is  this?  Where  is  your  permit?" 

Backlash  dug  out  his  permit,  but,  of  course,  it  did 
not  cover  our  trailer  house  or  any  part  of  it.  The 
officer  said,  "You  will  all  have  to  come  with  me  to 
the  justice  of  the  peace." 

"Officer,"  I  said,  "you  look  like  a  fair-minded 
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man  to  me.  This  truck  and  these  cattle  belong  to  a 
nice  man  in  Waco,  Texas.  For  all  that  you  know, 
his  heart  is  pure:  also  he  is  without  malice  afore- 
thought." The  officer  listened. 

The  other  officer  came  up  and  said,  "I  think  he 
is  about  to  outtalk  you,  Elmo." 

Elmo  gave  the  other  officer  a  very  bilious  look 
and  said,  "Just  who  the  hell  is  making  this  arrest?" 

"So  far  nobody  is,"  the  other  officer  said,  and  he 
said  it  in  a  very  haughty  way. 

Then  I  made  my  move.  "Elmo."  I  said,  "I  think 
you  are  a  fine  type  of  officer.  Tell  you  what — if 
you'll  let  Backlash  pull  us  off  this  road,  nobody  will 
be  violating  the  law  any  more.  Let's  all  let  Back- 
lash take  this  truckful  of  cattle  on  to  Waco." 

Elmo  then  said  in  a  loud  voice  that  we'd  better 
get  that  damn'  trailer  off  the  highways  of  the  state 
of  Texas  before  somebody  got  into  trouble.  He  spat 
on  the  side  of  the  road  and  looked  hard  at  the 
other  officer.  As  Backlash  pulled  us  into  a  green 
pasture  by  the  side  of  the  road.  I  noticed  that  the 
sign  on  the  mail  box  said  E.  C.  Wigginbotham. 

We  unhooked  the  trailer  under  the  shade  of  some 
pecan  trees,  while  the  motorcycles  sputtered  off 
toward  Dallas.  Backlash  left,  fast,  in  the  other  di- 
rection; then  I  and  Claudie  looked  things  over.  We 
were  about  a  hundred  yards  froni  a  big  white  farm- 
house surrounded  by  some  cedar  and  hackberry 
trees,  a  red  barn,  a  silo,  and  a  tall  windmill.  I 
pointed  to  Claudie  that  the  windmill  was  running 
at  a  fast  clip  in  the  brisk  summer  breeze. 

Claudie  had  no  sooner  scotched  the  wheels  and 
leveled  up  the  trailer  than  we  heard  dogs  barking. 
Then  we  saw  a  whole  pack  of  them  spilling  out 
from  behind  a  long  lilac  hedge  by  the  big  house. 
They  came  bouncing  our  way,  and  along  behind 
them  came  a  big  square-shouldered  man  carrying  a 
double-barreled  shotgun  over  his  shoulder. 

He  walked  up  to  the  (Continued  on  page  78) 
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He  stood  Ity  (lie  organ  ami 
tui  tied  l!<»'  music.  The  wa\ 
they  looked  at  each  other 
|inl  a  man's  teeth  on  edge 
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America's  BLUE 

In  the  unique  religious  haven  of  Ocean  Grove,  N.J.,  the  devout  protect  thei 


S€tlllVtlittf  finds  permanent  residents  and  visitors  enjoying  sand  and  surf,  one  of  the 
few  worldly  pleasures  allowed  on  weekdays,  which   also   feature   four   religious   services 


j^llflflfltj    finds  the  beach  deserted,  churchgoing  being  the  only  legal  activity.     The 
Great  Auditorium,  seating  10,000,  is  crowded  twice  each  Sunday  from  July  to  Labor  Day 


THE  heaviest  bottleneck  fought  by  Sumi 
travelers  along  New  Jersey's  congested  rest 
shore  is  a  haft  mile  stretch  between  Asb  ( 
Park  and  Bradley  Beach.  Here  the  ocean  drivij 
interrupted,  and  traffic  turns  inland.  Hope  1 
motorists  who  try  to  cut  back  to  the  beach  [ 
stopped  by  massive  chains  hung  across  seven  ini  - 
secting  streets.  On  a  busy  summer  Sabbath,  cj 
pile  up  for  a  mile  at  this  point;  horns  honk  sfl 
tempers  flare.  But  behind  these  barricades  al  . 
serene,  for  here  lies  Ocean  Grove,  the  bluest  bl  4 
law  town  in  America. 

Summer  or  winter,  no  vehicle  moves  in  Octll 
Grove  on  Sunday,  whether  car  or  bicycle.  AuU 
mobiles  of  visitors  must  be  removed  from  the  to  ij 
and  parked  elsewhere  from  midnight  Saturday  J 
midnight  Sunday.  No  work  except  cooking  r] 
housework  may  be  done;  it  is  against  the  law  e\LI 
to  wash  and  hang  out  a  pair  of  stockings.  Eve; 
business,  amusement  and  recreational  facility 
locked  tight. 

On  the  beach,  not  even  wading  is  permitt< 
Throughout  the  town,  quiet  is  mandatory.     Fc.l 
little  girls,  noisily  playing  tag  in  a  yard  one  Sundjl 
last  summer,  were  chased  indoors  by  police  for  cm 
turbing  the  peace. 

By  such  prohibitions  Ocean  Grove,  a  religioi 
haven  seven  eighths  of  a  square  mile  large,  p:3 
tects  itself  from  encroachment  by  the  rowdy,  fiJ 
loving,  hard-playing  North  Jersey  shore.  Foundn 
by  a  group  of  Methodist  ministers,  and  now  op  J 
to  all  the  so-called  "evangelical"  denominations,  | 
regards  itself  as  an  oasis  in  a  desert  of  wickedne  || 
a  Gethsemane  in  Gomorrah.  Sternly  it  preveil 
whoopee  from  contaminating  its  Sabbath,  al 
rigidly  excludes  sin,  noise  and  excitement  even  a 
weekdays. 

For  Ocean  Grove,  a  weekday  begins  with  . 
prayer  meeting  at  9:00  a.m.,  and  an  hour  of  Bin 
study  at  ten.  After  lunch  there  is  an  hour  devot.l 
to  meditations  on  the  Christian  life,  followed  I 
an  organ  recital,  chiefly  of  sacred  music.  In  tl 
evening  there  is  a  church  service  or  convocation  n 
a  quasi-religious  nature. 

This  weekly  schedule  is  mere  preparation  f  i 
Sunday,  which  may  open  with  a  sunrise  pray 
meeting  on  the  beach,  and  progress  through  Su 
day  school,  Bible  class  and  morning  church  serj 
ice,  to  afternoon  meditations,  a  vesper  service  » 
the  beach,  and  another  formal  worship  session 
night.  In  between,  if  time  permits,  harmless  recre 
tions — a  dip  in  the  surf,  a  stroll  on  the  boardwai 
a  bit  of  shuffleboard,  or  attendance  at  a  childrer 
baseball  game — are  all  available.  On  weekdaj 
that  is;  on  Sunday,  of  course,  there  is  no  amus 
ment  of  any  kind. 

Churchgoing  is  the  town's  only  legal  Sund; 
activity.  The  streets  are  laid  out  to  converge  up( 
a  central  plaza,  where  are  located  four  wood< 
temples,  and  where,  on  the  Sabbath,  everyone  co 
venes.  Six  U.S.  Presidents,  31  Methodist  bishop 
and  almost  every  famous  evangelist,  preacher  at 
reformer  of  modern  times  have  drawn  capaci 
crowds  to  the  Great  Auditorium,  which  seats  1C 
000  and  is  jammed  twice  each  Sunday  from  Ju 
to  Labor  Day.  Here,  for  10  days  at  the  end  i 
August,  takes  place  in  all  its  glory  one  of  the  fe 
survivors  of  that  nineteenth-century  religious  ph 
nomenon,  the  camp  meeting.  The  auditoriur 
an  acre  in  expanse,  with  164  windows  and  5 
doors,  not  only  dwarfs  everything  else  in  Ocea 
Grove,  it  is  Ocean  Grove,  and  both  townspeop 
and  vacationers  partake  vigorously  of  its  mar 
activities. 

Almost  everyone  who  goes  to  Ocean  GroA 
knows  what  he's  getting  into.  The  town's  numb< 
one  attraction — worship  in  the  old-time  evangi 
listic  tradition — -draws  vacationers  from  20  Eastei 
states.  The  summer  residents  mainly  are  cafeter 
diners,  nickel  tippers,  porch  sitters,  skirt-suite 
bathers   and  creatures  of  habit.    Like  swallow 
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By  HARTZELL  SPENCE 


it  all  who  might  disturb  their  worship.    50,000  persons  visit  it  each  summer 


my  arrive  each  year  on  precisely  the  same  date, 
e  Misses  Laura  and  Grace  MacConnell  of  Tren- 
i,  New  Jersey,  have  lived  for  58  consecutive 
irs  in  the  same  two-room  shelter,  arriving  the 
t  Friday  in  May,  departing  at  noon  on  Labor 
iy.  Hundreds  spend  their  winters  in  trailer 
lonies  on  the  Florida  Gulf  Coast,  the  summer  in 
nple  lodgings  in  Ocean  Grove. 
(With  5,500  permanent  residents  and  50,000  to 
',000  summer  visitors,  and  less  than  a  square  mile 
f'which  to  house  them,  Ocean  Grove  is  tightly 
veloped.  A  casual  glance  at  the  wide,  tree-lined 
lenues  and  spick-and-span  buildings  suggests 
bminess.  But  this  is  misleading.  Behind  the 
;ade  many  of  the  old  year-around  houses  are  set 
ur  feet  apart  on  30-foot  lots.  Summer  cottages 
;  more  closely  stowed,  with  only  an  air  space  be- 
een  them.  And  behind  the  Great  Auditorium  is 
'ent  city  of  hundreds  of  cubicles — 15  feet  square 
d  half  covered  by  permanent  roofing — which 
2  doubled  in  size  in  summer  by  the  addition  of  a 
nvas  roof  and  side  walls.  Under  such  jam- 
cked  conditions,  life  is  anything  but  private. 
Mrs.  Jane  Hio,  a  12-summer  tent  veteran, 
uned  the  essence  of  Ocean  Grove  society  early 
iring  her  first  season.  One  day  her  sister  paid 
r  a  visit.  Because  of  the  elbow  proximity  of  the 
ighbors,  the  women  lowered  their  voices  while 
cussing  family  matters. 

A  moment  later  a  knock  resounded  on  the  front 
t  post,  and  an  indignant  feminine  voice  called, 
rs.  Hio,  I  will  have  you  know  that  on  our  street 
do  not  whisper!" 

Folks  not  lucky  enough  to  rent  a  tent  put  up  in 
rnished  bungalows  or  cottages  in  one  of  the  178 
pardinghouses  and  hotels,  or  in  rented  rooms 
[ailable  in  almost  every  house.  But  wherever 
ey  stay,  the  keynote  is  frugality.  Most  arrivals 
Vrry  their  own  luggage  across  the  bridge  from 
sbury  Park. 

The  town  is  an  implacable  foe  of  liquor.  The 
w  prohibits  the  possession  (Continued  on  page  64) 


Behind  the  Great  Auditorium  is  a  city  of  hundreds  of  tents,  15  feet  square  and  half  cov- 
ered by  permanent  roofing.     Temporary  tops  and  walls  are  added  for  summer  visitors 


Ten  rows  of  rocking  chairs  flank  the  carrousel 
or  residents  who  like  to  listen  to  the  music 

iollier's  for  August  26,  1950 


Entrance  to  Ocean  Grove  by  car  is  barred  for  24  hours  starting  at  midnight  Saturday. 
Here  officer  Jack  Whitworth  stands  guard.    Autos  owned  by  residents  may  not  be  driven 
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An  adoring  public  loved  to  hear  Betty  and  Bill  quarrel  on  their  brunch  program. 

But  this  latest  scrap  threatened  to  end  their  future  in  television — and  their  marriage 


By  IRVING  GAYNOR  NEMAN 


m 


IT  WOULD  have  been  as  hard  to  predict  the  exact  mo- 
ment of  the  explosion  of  the  Lindsays  as  to  say  just 
when  an  inflated  toy  balloon  will  burst.  All  that  could 
be  said  in  either  case  was  that,  given  enough  air,  the  ex- 
plosion was  inevitable.  The  Lindsays  blew  on  a  Friday. 

Bill  Lindsay  found  his  wife  on  the  set  in  the  television 
studios  of  the  Peerless  Broadcasting  Company  talking  to 
Pandro  MacLeary,  the  interior  decorator.  It  was  from  here 
that  the  Lindsays  broadcast  their  daily  program,  Brunch 
with  Betty  and  Bill.  The  set  was  built  in  exact  duplication 
of  the  living  room  of  the  Lindsay  apartment  on  Murray  Hill. 
A  replica  living  room  for  my  replica  marriage,  Bill  thought 
bitterly. 

He  walked  up  to  his  wife  and  Pandro  and  said,  "What 
is  this  guy  doing  here?  If  he  is  trying  to  sell  you  on  redeco- 
rating our  apartment,  he  is  wasting  his  time.  If  he  is  trying 
to  sell  you  anything  else,  he  is  squandering  his  time  reck- 
lessly, because  he  is  not  long  for  this  world." 

"Hello,  Bill,"  Pandro  said  calmly. 

"Hello." 

"Hello,  Bill,"  Betty  said,  calmly. 

"Hello,  hello!"  Bill  said  with  some  irritation.  "There's  a 
question  on  the  floor.  What  is  Pandro  doing  here?" 

"I  knew  it  was  too  good  to  last,"  Betty  said.  She  was  a 
small  shapely  redhead  whose  habitual  stance  somehow  sug- 
gested the  aggressive  attitude  of  the  amateur  boxer. 

"What  was  too  good  to  last?" 

"Peace,"  Betty  said.  "You  may  not  realize  it,  but  Pandro 
and  I  have  been  discussing  things  for  over  two  weeks  now. 
In  all  that  time  we  haven't  had  a  single  argument.  It's  a 
revelation." 

"I  suppose  it's  my  fault  if  we  have  occasional  argu- 
ments," Bill  said. 

"It's  a  reasonable  supposition,"  Betty  said,  "if  by  'occa- 
sional' you  mean  'constant.'  " 

"It's  really  a  shame  that  you  and  Betty  quarrel,  so  much," 
Pandro  said.  He  was  a  tall  young  man  with  the  peaceful 
air  of  a  cleric.    His  blond  hair  was  carefully  swept  back 


Bill  hooked  a  short  left  to  Pandro's  mid-section  and 
followed  it  with  a  right  to  the  jaw,      Pandro  folded 


along  the  sides  of  his  head.  "In  my  opinion,  Betty  is  a  won- 
derfully agreeable  person.   Really." 

"You  discovered  that  just  by  talking  about  redecorating 
our  apartment,  did  you?"  Bill  said  darkly. 

"We've  talked  about  a  great  number  of  things,"  Pandro 
said  smoothly.  "Betty  and  I  have  a  great  deal  in  common." 

"That  can  be  fixed,"  Bill  said  grimly.    "Pandro.  I — " 

"There's  no  use  trying  to  pick  a  fight  with  Pandro,"  Betty 
said.  "He  never  argues.  He's  too  reasonable  a  person." 

"People  can  live  together  in  harmony,"  Pandro  said,  "if 
they  will  just  suppress  their  combative  instincts." 

"Drop  dead,"  Bill  said. 

"Bill — "  Betty  said  darkly. 

"It's  all  right,"  Pandro  said.   "Bill  and  I  won't  argue." 

"You  see?"  Betty  said.    "He  never  argues!" 

Bill  groaned  and  closed  his  eyes.  "Darling,"  he  said,  "this 
guy  is  a  phony  from  the  word  go.  He  is  turning  your  head 
with  a  false  vision  of  peace.    It's  Munich  all  over  again." 

"You  wouldn't  recognize  real  goodness  and  peace," 
Betty  said,  "if  you  were  bashed  over  the  head  with  them." 

"I  will  bash  Pandro  over  the  head,"  Bill  said,  "if  he 
doesn't  quit  hanging  around  my  wife." 

"There's  your  attitude,"  Betty  said.  "I  would  get  less 
bickering  married  to  a  lawyer.   Right,  Pandro?" 

"Of  course  you're  right,  Betty,"  Pandro  said. 

Before  Bill  could  reply,  a  bespectacled  director  bustled 
up  and  announced  that  the  program  was  about  to  begin.  The 
Lindsays  took  their  positions  on  the  set  and  Pandro  stepped 
into  the  control  booth  to  watch.  Brunch  with  Betty  and 
Bill  went  soaring  out  over  the  rooftops  of  Manhattan, 
brushed  through  a  forest  of  H-antennas  and  slid  onto  thou- 
sands of  flickering  TV  screens. 

The  Lindsays'  program  was  something  of  a  phenomenon 
in  a  phenomenal  industry.  Five  mornings  a  week  television 
viewers  were  privileged  to  witness  husband  and  wife  in  their 
native  surroundings,  behaving  very  much  like  husband  and 
wife.  In  the  Lindsays'  case,  this  naturalness  included  fre- 
quent and  firm  disagreement  on  a  fine  variety  of  subjects. 
Some  of  the  best  arguments  of  their  married  life  had  taken 
place  before  the  television  cameras,  in  full  view  of  a  large 
and  rapt  home  audience.   It  had  become  a  thing. 

Wives  would  report  to  their  (Continued  on  page  86) 
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Santa  Claus 
tarts  in  August 


[         By  FRAINCKS  BRENTAM) 

istmas  is  for  everyone,  and  the  warm  idea  of  community 
sbrations  is  spreading.  But  the  planning  should  begin  now 


HERE  are  still  108  shopping  days 
until  Christmas.   Boxes  of  tinsel  are 
tucked  away  on  top  shelves  and  there 
a  sound  of  caroling  or  a  sight  of  rein- 
on  these  August  nights.  Nevertheless, 
rations  are  already  afoot.  Communi- 
11  over  the  country  are  catching  the 
tious  idea  that  Christmas  is  for  every- 
and  groups  of  people  from  Arizona 
/est  Virginia  now  are  planning  and 
iping  presents  that  are  community- 
lis  December  there  should  be  more 
munity    celebrations,     more    people 
nd  our  Christmas  trees.  Year  by  year, 
ways  of  sharing  Christmas  have  been 
iding  over  America.    The   National 
eation  Association  and  local  recrea- 
departments  have  been  fostering  this 
of  organized  programs  that  will  unite 
y  man,  woman  and  child  in  commu- 
festivities. 

community  can't  do  last-minute  shop- 
for  itself.  It  takes  careful  planning  for 
vn  to  work  out  the  best  way  for  its  own 
)le  to  celebrate  together. 
elmar,  New  York,  with  the  two 
hboring  villages  of  Elsmere  and  Slin- 
ands — total  population  about  8,500 — 
ady  are  planning  their  annual  holiday, 
iresentatives  of  Central  High  School 
the  five  churches  in  the  area  begin  in 
summer  to  organize  a  Christmas  festi- 
that  features  a  pageant  in  which  local 
ory,  customs  and  home  scenes  are  al- 
's  a  part.  Every  year  there  is  a  "White 
istmas"  offering  which  is  split  three 
rs:  community  needs,  the  American 
:nds  Service  for  Asia,  and  the  Save  the 
ldren  Federation. 

he  people  in  the  community  feel  that 
spirit  of  this  celebration  has  become 
irt  of  their  lives. 

Ivery  city  has  its  own  Christmas  story 
some  of  the  community  celebrations 
an  in  curious  ways. 


In  1912  the  wife  of  a  famous  artist  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  Christmas  party  for 
all  the  lonely  souls  of  New  York  City.  Her 
own  husband  had  never  forgotten  his  first 
homesick  and  solitary  Christmas  in  Amer- 
ica and  she  was  determined  that  everybody 
in  the  city,  regardless  of  his  race,  creed  or 
worldly  position,  was  going  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  rejoice  in  Christmas. 

A  great  fir  tree  was  set  up  in  Madison 
Square  Park.  At  5:00  p.m.  on  Christmas 
Eve  chimes  were  rung  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Tower.  Neighborhood  church  bells 
joined  in.  As  the  lights  of  the  tree  were 
turned  on,  carolers  began  to  sing. 

Needless  Police  Precautions 

The  authorities  were  worried.  They  felt 
sure  that  the  different  races  and  religious 
groups  would  clash.  Squads  of  police  were 
sent  to  the  park  to  prevent  trouble.  But 
almost  as  soon  as  the  party  started,  the  po- 
lice relaxed  and  joined  the  carolers.  Many 
asked  their  superiors  on  the  scene  to  let 
them  telephone  for  their  families. 

The  New  York  papers  gave  a  lot  of 
space  to  the  event  and  some  nimble- 
minded  reporter  coined  the  phrase  "Com- 
munity Christmas."  Within  a  few  days  the 
Christmas  committee  was  flooded  with  let- 
ters from  cities  in  every  state  and  from 
countries  all  over  the  world  asking  how 
they  might  have  their  own  Community 
Christmas. 

Community  Christmas  festivities  in  the 
United  States  are  only  a  few  decades  old. 
Paris  had  a  candlelit  tree  in  the  Tuileries 
Gardens  about  1840.  A  description  of  the 
tree  was  widely  publicized  in  America  but 
the  innovation  couldn't  be  easily  adapted 
to  an  outdoor  celebration  here  because  it 
was  so  difficult  to  keep  the  candles  lighted. 
The  development  of  Christmas  lighting 
outfits  about  1910  established  the  outdoor 
community  tree.  (Continued  on  pane  48) 
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By  A.  J.  CRONIN 


Paul  knew  that  somewhere  in  Inspector  Swann's  and  Walter  Gillett's  bitter  memories  of  the 

trial  he  would  find  valuable  clues  to  the  truth  about  the  crime.    But  the  once-respected 

Gillett  had  gone  to  a  pauper's  grave — and  Swann  was  in  a  hospital,  close  to  death  .  . 


I 


The  Story:  Paul  Burgess  living  with  his  mother 
in  Belfast,  Ireland,  was  young,  healthy,  doing  well  at 
the  university.  The  necessity  for  submitting  a  birth 
certificate  with  his-  application  for  a  teaching  job 
brought  to  light  the  information  that  the  family  name 
was  really  Engel,  and  that  Paul's  father,  Leon  Engel, 
of  whom  he  had  only  a  dim  memory,  had  not  died  on 
a  trip  to  the  United  States,  as  Paul  had  been  told,  but 
was  serving  a  life  sentence  in  Stoneheath  Prison. 

Paul  got  the  whole  sordid,  tragic  story  from  Pastor 
Emmanuel  Fleming,  a  family  friend,  whose  pretty 
but  shallow  daughter  Ella  had  marked  Paul  for  her 
own.  He  learned  that  when  his  father's  firm  sent  him 
from  Tynecastle,  a  seacoast  town,  to  industrial  Win- 
ton,  in  Scotland,  the  differences  in  temperament  be- 
tween his  pious  and  sedate  mother  and  his  gay  and 
friendly  father  made  his  father  increasingly  restless 
and  discontented,  until  he  decided  the  family  must 
emigrate  to  America.  Just  before  they  boarded  ship, 
however,  Leon  Engel  was  arrested  for  the  brutal  mur- 
der of  Mona  Spurling,  who  was  pregnant  at  the  time 
of  her  death.  Engel  was  picked  up  on  the  evidence  of  a 
pawned  ring,  and  on  his  identification  by  Janet 
Crombie,  the  victim's  maid,  and  Louisa  Burt,  a  young 
girl  passer-by.  Only  Albert  Prusty,  a  neighbor,  was 
not  positive  of  the  murderer's  identity.  Nevertheless, 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  presented  by  Inspector 
James  Swann  and  Chief  Constable  Urie  was  suffi- 
cient to  bring  a  verdict  of  guilty  and  a  sentence  of 
death,  which  was  later  commuted  to  life  imprison- 
ment. 

Paul  was  deeply  shocked,  and  his  self-torment  and 
abstraction  made  Ella  angry  at  him.  Moved  by  a 
strange  impulse,  Paul  made  a  sudden  trip  to  Scotland. 
From  a  nearby  hill  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ancient 
prison,  he  watched  the  doomed  men  at  their  grim 
labors,  and  learned  from  a  passing  shepherd  that  no 
visitors  were  permitted.  He  was  inexpressibly  moved 
by  the  knowledge  that  his  gentle  father  was  among 
those  poor  souls  shut  away  from  life,  and  he  resolved 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  dreadful  story,  which  he 
found  too  painful  to  believe. 


II 


ON  THE  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Winton  there 
stands  a  tobacconist's  shop,  bearing  the 
faded  sign:  A.  Prusty,  Importer  of  Burma 
Cheroots.  This  old-fashioned  establishment,  with 
its  solid  and  well-established  air,  has  two  windows; 
one  holds  a  sober  display  of  cigars,  snuff,  meer- 
schaums and  the  better  grades  of  cut  tobacco;  the 
other  is  an  opaque  blank — except  for  a  small  gilt- 
circled  peephole — behind  which  the  proprietor 
makes  by  hand  the  cigarettes  for  which  he  is  locally 
renowned. 

Toward  noon,  on  this  June  day,  Mr.  Prusty  was, 
in  fact,  seated  at  his  bench,  in  apron  and  shirt 
sleeves,  rolling  out  his  special  brand  with  a  rapid 
and  delicate  touch.  He  was  a  skinny  little  man,  past 
sixty,  with  a  blunt,  porous  nose  and  a  choleric  com- 
plexion. He  was  bald,  except  for  a  single  tuft  of 
white  hair,  and  a  large  wen  grew  like  a  plum  on  his 
bare  scalp.  His  straggling  white  mustache  was 
fumed  with  nicotine  and  his  fingers  showed  the 


same  bright  yellow  stain.  He  wore  steel-rimmed 
pince-nez. 

Perched  on  his  stool  and  peering  through  his 
peephole,  Mr.  Prusty  had  for  some  minutes  been 
observing  with  curiosity  and  suspicion  the  move- 
ments of  a  bareheaded  young  man  who  had  been 
pacing  up  and  down  outside,  and  had  several  times 
approached  the  shop,  as  though  he  were  about  to 
enter,  only  to  hesitate  at  the  last  moment  and  turn 
away.  In  the  end,  however,  he  seemed  to  muster 
all  hi'  will  power.  Pale  but  resolute,  he  crossed 
the  street  and  came  through  the  door.  Mr.  Prusty, 
who  kept  no  assistant,  slowly  got  off  the  stool. 

"Yes?"  he  inquired  brusquely. 

"I'd  like  to  see  Mr.  Albert  Prusty.  That's  to  say 
— if  he's  still  alive." 

The  tobacconist  gave  his  visitor  a  sour  smile.,  "So 
far  as  I  know  he's  alive.  I  am  Albert  Prusty." 

The  young  man,  like  a  diver  about  to  plunge  into 
an  icy  sea,  took  a  deep  determined  breath.  "I  am 
Paul  Engel." 

It  was  over.  Once  he  had  said  that  name,  a  feel- 
ing of  relief  filled  him,  his  tongue  seemed  no  longer 
paralyzed.  "Does  the  name  convey  anything  to 
you?" 

The  cigarette  maker's  expression  had  not 
changed.  He  answered  irritably,  "What  should  it 
convey  to  me?  I  remember  the  Engel  case,  if  that's 
what  you  mean.  I'm  not  likely  to  forget  one  of  the 
most  unpleasant  times  in  my  whole  life.  But  what 
has  it  to  do  with  you?" 

"I  am  Leon  Engel's  son." 

There  was  an  intense  silence  for  a  moment.  The 
old  man  looked  Paul  up  and  down,  took  a  pinch  of 
snuff  from  the  canister  on  the  counter  before  him, 
then  slowly  inhaled  the  pungent  dust. 

"Why  do  you  come  to  me?" 

"I  can't  explain — I  had  to  come — "  In  broken 
phrases  Paul  made  an  effort  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances which  had  occasioned  his  trip  to  Stone- 
heath.  He  concluded:  "I  got  in  here  this  morning 
— there's  a  boat  for  Belfast  at  midnight.  I  felt  if 
only  I  could  learn  of  some  extenuating  circum- 
stance, I'd  go  home  easier  in  my  mind.  I  came  to 
you — because  you  were  the  one  favorable  witness 
in  the  whole  case." 

"What  do  you  mean  favorable?"  Prusty  objected 
in  a  provoked  voice.  "I  don't  know  what  you're 
driving  at." 

"Then — there's  nothing  you  can  tell  me?" 

"What  the  devil  could  1  tell  you?" 

"I — I  don't  know."  Paul  sighed.  After  a  pause 
he  squared  his  shoulders  and  turned  toward  the 
door.  His  voice  was  steady.  "Well,  I'll  go  now.  I'm 
sorry  I  troubled  you.   Thank  you  for  seeing  me." 

He  was  halfway  out  when  the  old  man  called  to 
him  testily,  "Wait." 

Paul  came  back  slowly.  Again  Prusty  stared 
him  up  and  down,  from  his  troubled  young  face 
to  the  mud-spattered  ends  of  his  trousers. 

"You're  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry,"  he  said.  "You 
pop  up  from  nowhere  after  God  knows  how  long, 
and  rush  in  and  out  as  though  you'd  come  for  a  box 
of  matches.  Damn  it  all!  You  can't  expect  me  to 
go  back  fifteen  years  in  fifteen  minutes." 


Before  Paul  could  reply,  the  shop  bell  soun 
and  a  customer  entered.  When  he  had  been  sen 
another  of  Prusty's  clients  appeared,  a  stout 
who,  having  selected  and  lighted  a  cigar,  seer 
disposed  to  stay  and  gossip.  The  tobacconist  a 
over  to  Paul  and  addressed  him  in  an  undertc 

"This  is  lunch  hour  and  it's  my  busy  time, 
can't  talk  now.  Not  that  I've  got  anything  to  sa; 
far  from  it.  But  as  I  close  at  eight  and  your 
doesn't  leave  till  midnight  you  can  come  up 
my  flat  around  nine  o'clock.  I'll  give  you  a  cup 
coffee  before  you  sail." 

"Thank  you."  Then  a  flicker  passed  over  Pa 
eyes.   "At  your  flat?" 

Prusty  nodded  with  a  queer  grimace,  a  narrc 
ing  of  his  nearsighted  eyes.  "The  same  addr 
Fifty-two  Glenhill  Terrace.  It's  still  there, 
so  am  I." 

He  went  back  to  his  customer  and  Paul  left 
shop.  As  he  walked  down  the  street,  drugged  w 
weariness — he  had  spent  the  previous  night  01 
hard  chair  in  the  station  waiting  room — and  w< 
for    want    of    food,    he    remembered    passing 
Y.M.C.A.  on  his  way  out  from  the  center  of 
city  and  headed  back  toward  it.  He  had  a  hot  ba 
brushed  his  clothes  and  tidied  himself,  then 
down  to  a  good  hot  dinner. 

IT  WAS  now  only  two  o'clock.  As  Paul  left 
dining  hall,  greatly  restored,  he  wondered  how 
use  the  time  remaining  before  his  appointmi 
with  Prusty.  Suddenly  an  idea  entered  his  he; 
He  made  some  inquiries  about  libraries  at  the  de 
and  made  his  way  to  the  most  likely  one  in 
city.  There  he  sought  out  the  newspaper  referer 
section. 

"Could  you  give  me  the  name  of  the  most  rep 
table  Winton  newspaper?" 

The  youngster  behind  the  desk  looked  up  wry 

"Are  any  of  them  reputable?" 

Then  quickly,  in  the  tone  of  one  whose  functi 
it  is  to  instruct  strangers,  he  added,  "Probably 
Herald  is  the  best.  It's  quite  dependable." 

"Thank  you.  Could  1  see  the  files  for  the  ye 
1921?" 

"For  the  entire  year?" 

"Well,  no."  Despite  his  show  of  confident 
Paul  colored.  "The  last  four  months  of  li 
would  be  enough." 

Paul  made  out  a  form,  giving  the  Y.M.C.A. 
his  local  address,  and  a  few  minutes  later  an 
tendant  brought  out  a  heavy  leather-bound  to. 
and  placed  it  upon  an  adjoining  table. 

In  some  agitation,  Paul  began  to  turn  the  di 
yellowish  sheets,  and  a  pang  went  through  him 
he  came,  suddenly,  upon  the  first  mention  oft 
crime:  Dastardly  Outrage  at  Dalgarno.  You 
Woman  Brutally  Murdered. 

He  controlled  himself  (Continued  on  page  5 


Thi9  young  girl  got  one  second's  glimpse 
the  criminal,  yet  she  professed  herself  ab 
to  supply  the  exact  details  of  his  appearan 
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The  Double-Bladed  Lie 


By  MARY  JANE  WALDO 


"Timothy 


IN  THE  window  of  Hardinger's  Hardware  the 
knives  were  spread  in  a  bristly  crescent  on 
green  crepe  paper.  The  early  morning  sun 
struck  dazzling  flashes  from  the  husky  hunting 
knives  beside  their  leather  sheaths,  the  Boy  Scout 
knives  with  all  the  cunning  hooks  and  corkscrews. 
Timothy  looked  long  and  carefully  at  all  these.  He 
was  not  in  the  least  interested  in  them.  He  was 
merely  postponing  the  exquisite  moment  when  he 
would  enter  Hardinger's  and  claim  his  own — his 
double-bladed  knife. 

When  at  last  he  went  in  he  found  Mr.  Hardinger 
back  by  the  cash  register,  sorting  screws  into  a  muf- 
fin tin.  "Mornin',  son,"  said  Mr.  Hardinger.  "What 
can  I  do  fer  you?" 

"I  came  for  my  knife,"  said  Timothy. 

"Well,  now,"  said  Mr.  Hardinger.  He  looked  at 
the  boy.  Timothy  Wood  was  not  what  is  called  a 
pretty  little  boy.  He  was  eight  years  old  but  you 
might  have  thought  him  five.  At  one  end  of  his 
bony  little  body  there  was  a  pair  of  tremendous 
feet  in  heavy-duty  shoes,  and  at  the  other  end  a 
blond  crew  cut.  His  long,  protruding  upper  lip 
made  him  look  something  like  a  blond  monkey, 
and  he  stuck  his  stomach  out  habitually  in  a  futile 
attempt  at  holding  up  his  jeans. 

He  hitched  his  jeans  now,  while  Mr.  Hardinger 
rummaged  in  a  drawer  and  brought  out  the  knife. 
He  turned  it  this  way  and  that,  squinting  at  it,  while 
Timothy  writhed  with  eagerness  to  hold  it  in  his 
hand.  At  last  Mr.  Hardinger  handed  the  knife  to 
Timothy.  "How  d'you  like  that,  eh?  Pretty  fair 
job?"  he  asked. 

Timothy    studied    the   name    plate 
Wood,"  it  was  inscribed.     "That's 
swell,  Mr.  Hardinger,"  he  said. 

"That'll  be  four  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents,"  said  Mr.  Hard- 
inger. 

Timothy  took  out  the  five-dollar 
bill  and  laid  it  on  the  counter 
proudly. 

"Where'd  you  come  by  all  that 
money,  son?"  asked  the  storekeeper. 

"My  dad  sent  it  to  me  for  my 
birthday,"   said  Timothy. 

This  was  not  strictly  true.  In  fact 
it  was  strictly  false  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  truth,  though  by  the 
spirit  some  would  have  called  it 
true.  Timothy  saw  two  scenes  in 
his  mind,  and  one  had  happened 
only  last  Saturday.  "He'll  be  eight 
tomorrow,"  his  mother  had  said, 
making  one  of  her  little  faces. 
"Imagine  me  having  a  kid  eight 
years  old."  Then  one  of  the  uncles 
— one  of  the  many  uncles  who  had 
shown  up  suddenly  as  soon  as  his 
father  was  gone — had  tossed  Tim- 
othy the  five-dollar  bill.  "Buy  your- 
self something,  kid,"  he  had  said.' 
"You're  only  eight  once." 

The  other  scene  was  long,  long 
ago;  Timothy  was  not  sure  how  old  he  was  then, 
but  his  father  had  been  there,  so  it  was  before  the 
divorce  and  before  his  father's  sickness.  His  fa- 
ther was  whittling  a  boat  for  Timothy.  He  looked 
up  from  the  whittling,  and  the  shadows  of  the 
maple  tree  in  the  back  yard  were  on  his  face. 
"When  you're  bigger  I'll  teach  you  how,"  he  said. 
"On  your  eighth  birthday  I'll  buy  you  the  finest 
knife  you  ever  saw.  Every  boy  should  have  one  on 
his  eighth  birthday." 

Timothy's  dad  always  meant  what  he  said  but 
maybe  in  the  sanitarium,  far  away  in  the  desert, 
they  couldn't  get  knives.  You  would  think,  though, 
that  they'd  have  birthday  cards. 


Now  Timothy  took  his  twenty-five  cents  change 
and  charged  out  of  the  hardware  store  in  order  to 
get  to  school  on  time.  He  was  scared  of  the  kids  at 
school,  but  maybe  things  would  get  better  now  that 
he  had  the  knife.  It  was  cold  and  smooth  in  his 
hand,  splendid  in  nickel  and  pearl.  It  was  only 
from  Hardinger's,  but  it  was  a  fine  knife.  .  .  . 

He  kept  it  in  his  pocket  during  school  hours  for 
he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  added  to  the  Yo-yos  and 
other  prizes  which  filled  Miss  Orr's  desk  drawers. 
He  was  the  man  of  the  hour  at  recess;  when  he 
headed  home  at  three  o'clock  he  was  glorying  in 
his  new  popularity  and  he  was  followed  by  a  little 
knot  of  his  fellow  third-graders. 

The  eighth-graders  had  been  let  out  early  today. 
But  they  were  hanging  around,  looking  for  some- 
thing to  do.  One  of  them — one  of  the  biggest — 
came  up  to  Timothy  and  said  in  a  gentle  voice, 
"Can  I  see  your  knife?" 

Usually  Timothy  would  have  been  suspicious, 
but  just  now  he  was  flattered.  "I  guess  so,"  he  said, 
and  handed  it  over. 

The  big  boy  grabbed  it.  "I  guess  so,"  he  mim- 
icked in  a  high  voice.  He  looked  the  knife  over, 
noting  the  inscription.  "Timothy  Wood,"  he  said 
daintily.   "Timothy  would  what?" 

His  friends  thought  this  very  funny  and  laughed 
loudly.  They  tossed  Timothy's  knife  from  one  to 
another,  pretending  to  hide  it  in  their  pockets. 

Timothy  waited  while  they  had  their  fun;  he  was 
scared,  but  he  wanted  his  knife.  The  other  third- 
graders  had  run  away;  they  knew  better  than  to 
hang  around  when  the  big  kids  were  acting  tough. 

It  probably  wouldn't  have  taken  long,  but  from 


Boys  scattered  in  all  directions.  Timothy's  1  \ 
wanted  to  run  too  but  that  was  his  own  knife, 
the  ground  again  now.  He  stopped  to  pick  it 
The  door  of  the  schoolhouse  was  flung  open  e| 
all  the  teachers  came  running  out;  the  principa  i 
large  man  and  an  angry  one,  led  the  attack.  Th  | 
was  no  one  left  by  this  time  but  Timothy  and 
boy  with  the  hurt  arm.  Together  they  were  led  u\ 
the  school,  down  the  brown-painted  corrjdor  al 
into  the  principal's  office. 

"Let  me  see  that,"  the  principal  said.  Timor 
handed  him  the  knife. 

"Where  did  you  get  this  knife?"  demanded  l 
principal. 

"My  dad  gave  it  to  me  for  my  birthday,"  i 
Timothy. 

"But  I  thought — you  live  with  your  mother,  dor 
you,  Timothy?" 

"My  dad  sent  it  to  me,"  said  Timothy  stubborn 

"Well.  Did  you  cut  Harold  with  the  knife?" 

"That  little  kid?"  broke  in  Harold  derisive 
"Nah,  it  wasn't  him.  It  was  Bullock.  I  don't  knc 
who  threw  him  the  knife." 

"Did  you  give  Bullock  your  knife,  Timothy 
asked  the  principal. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Timothy,  hitching  up  his  jeai 

"Who  did,  then?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  just  saw  it  fly  through  the  air- 
Timothy  paused.  He  knew  they  didn't  believe  hii  j 

There  was  another  thing  too.  Timothy  felt  guilt 
because  he  had  lied,  and  the  guilt  was  spreading  o{ 
inside  him  to  encompass  all  guilt  for  all  sins  evj 
committed.  Maybe  he  had  given  Bullock  his  knil  | 
Maybe  he  had  even  cut  Harold. 

"We've  had  too  many  of  the 
things  happening  this  year,  Till 
othy,"  said  the  principal.  "V1 
can't  let  it  go  on.  I  know  how  y< 
must  value  this  knife  your  fat'h 
sent  you,  but  I'll  have  to  keep  it  u 
til  the  end  of  the  year.  You  mi 
go  home  now." 


o 
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Timothy  had  lied,  and  the  guilt  was  spreading  out  inside  him 


the  schoolyard  half  a  block  away  there  suddenly 
came  the  cry  of  "Fight!  Fight!"  and  all  the  eighth- 
graders  rushed  back  to  the  yard,  yelling.  Timothy 
had  to  go  too;  he  wanted  his  knife. 

The  fight  was  a  free-for-all  and  pretty  rough. 
Timothy  hovered  nervously  on  the  edge  of  the 
scuffle,  wishing  he  were  somewhere  else  but  anx- 
ious to  get  his  knife  back.  Then  he  saw  something 
small  and  bright  hurtle  through  the  air;  it  landed 
on  the  ground  near  the  brawlers,  and  after  a  min- 
ute one  of  them  screamed  in  pain  and  surprise.  The 
scream  came  from  a  big  kid  who  was  clutching  at 
his  arm.  A  small  trickle  of  blood  was  running  down 
his  shirt  sleeve. 


UTSIDE,    the    afternoon    si 

had  vanished  in  a  chill  haz 

Timothy's  legs  were  trembling  as  1 

walked  home,  and  he  was  sick  to  h 

stomach. 

His  mother  was  never  home  fro: 
her  job  when  Timothy  got  hotti 
from  school.  He  put  his  hand  inl 
the  mailbox  to  get  the  key.  Th'ei 
was  something  else  in  the  mailbo: 
It  was  a  letter  for  Timothy,  froi 
his  father. 

He  tore  it  open  and  read  it  thei 
on  the  porch;  he  ate  it  up.    His  da 
did  not  send  many  letters  and  il 
each  one  the  writing  was  a  little  b  J 
worse,  but  you  could  read  it. 

"I'm  sorry  to  get  this  off  too  lal" 
for  your  birthday,  but  things  ar 
hard  to  manage  in  here.  I've  ha 
my  scouts  out,  though,  and  they'v 
finally  found  just  the  knife  I  wanted  for  you.  It' 
be  along  in  a  day  or  so.  Remember  long  ago,  whe  1 
I  told  you  what  every  boy  should  have  for  hi 
eighth  birthday?" 

The  rest  was  stuff  to  make  you  laugh,  about  th 
doctors  and  nurses,  and  then  the  same  ending  a  I 
always:  "Take  care  of  your  mother."    He  woul 
try  to  take  care  of  her.  He  always  tried. 

Timothy  stood  there  on  the  porch.  The  sun  hail 
come  back  out  and  the  faith  which  had  lately  gonl 
out  of  Timothy  came  flowing  back.  He  was  fiercell 
glad  that  he  had  lost  the  knife  from  Hardinger's! 
It  had  been  nothing  but  a  he  anyway.  A  double! 
bladed  lie.  the  eni 
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Your  Aching  Hack 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  27 


muscles  in  your  back  rebel,  putting  even 
more  strain  on  the  ligaments  that  hold  the 
hack  in  place.  Then,  suddenly,  as  you're 
bending  over  the  sink,  or  the  basin  in  the 
bathroom,  or  picking  up  Junior's  skate, 
something  gives  and  those  iron  claws  have 
you  in  a  terrifying  grip. 

Now,  at  this  point  you'd  better  know 
something  about  how  your  back  is  built. 
You've  heard  a  great  deal,  no  doubt,  about 
the  sacroiliac  joint.  Sacroiliac  became  a 
very  familiar  word  in  our  language  some  20 
years  ago,  and  while  it  is  the  seat  of  some 
arthritic  and  tubercular  trouble  it  rarely 
has  anything  to  do  with  that  low  back 
misery.  Doctors  used  to  say  everything 
wrong  down  in  the  lower  back  was  sacro- 
iliac trouble,  but  today  they'll  admit  a  great 
deal  of  such  diagnosis  was  wrong.  The 
sacroiliac  joints,  by  the  way,  are  where 
the  sacrum  we  were  talking  about  a  while 
ago  joins  the  ilia,  two  large,  flaring  bones 
that  help  to  form  the  pelvic  girdle.  But 
this  is  just  to  satisfy  your  curiosity.  Now 
that  you  know  about  the  sacroiliac,  don't 
give   it   another  thought. 

Think,  rather,  about  the  lumbosacral 
joint  and  the  five  lumbar  vertebrae  that 
support  the  upper  spine  and  chest  on  the 
pelvis.  These  are  the  largest  and  thickest 
of  the  24  vertebrae — 12  in  the  chest,  or 
thoracic  region,  and  seven  others  in  the 
neck,  or  cervical,  area,  along  with  the 
lumbar  ones — because  they  are  subjected 
to  the  greatest  strain. 

Between  all  the  vertebrae  are  fibrocarti- 
laginous disks  that  act  as  a  sort  of  shock 
absorber.  Between  the  lumbar  vertebrae 
these  are  thicker  and  larger,  increasing  in 
size,  as  do  the  vertebrae  themselves,  as  they 
approach  the  sacrum,  or  as  the  strain  be- 
comes greater.  The  disks  have  two  parts: 
the  tough,  outer  layer  which  is  fibrous  in 
texture,  and  the  soft,  gelatinous  center, 
which  lies  within  the  ring  of  the  outer 
layer  like  a  marshmallow  stuck  in  a  dough- 
nut. 

Back  of  each  vertebra  is  a  hollow  area, 
surrounded  by  bone,  so  that  if  you  look 
down  the  spine  from  above  and  behind, 
you  see  a  roughly  triangular  passage,  the 
base  of  which  is  the  vertebral  body  and 
the  sides  of  which  are  formed  by  extensions 
of  this  body.  This  forms  the  spinal  canal, 
through  which  runs  the  cord. 

Studying  Spinal   Structure 

On  the  outside  of  this  triangle,  there  are 
five  bony  extensions  or  processes,  the  long- 
est being  in  the  exact  center  and  an  exten- 
sion of  the  apex  of  the  triangle.  The  other 
four  extend  at  regular  angles,  and  these  five 
bony  spins  are  called  spinal  processes.  If 
you  run  your  hand  up  and  down  a  person's 
spine,  you'll  feel  the  longest  of  these  and, 
if  you're  careful,  you  can  count  all  24 
of  them. 

These  spinal  processes  have  four  facets 
by  which  they  fit  together  to  form  the 
spinal  column,  much  as  tiles  are  fitted  to- 
gether. Between  the  facets,  binding  and 
protecting  the  surfaces,  are  ligaments. 
Coming  out  of  apertures  at  the  sides  of  the 
spinal  canal  are  the  bodily  nerves,  re- 
sembling tree  branches  as  they  shoot  out 
from  the  cord  to  service  all  parts  of  our 
system.  Even  the  sacrum,  fused  as  it  is. 
retains  from  its  original  construction  these 
apertures  through  which  pass  certain 
nerves. 

Holding  the  whole  spinal  apparatus  to- 
gether is  a  sheath  of  elastic  ligaments  and 
muscles  that  stretch  a  little,  acting  as  guy 
wires,  so  to  speak.  Finally,  holding  every- 
thing in  place,  are  the  big  back  muscles. 

If  you  stop  to  think  of  it.  this  is  an  alto- 
gether wonderful  arrangement,  even  if  the 
architecture  is  wrong,  because  nature  has 
done  its  best  to  give  the  best  possible  sup- 
port to  a  faulty  spinal  structure.  These 
ligaments  support  the  spine  and  even  hold 
up   the  sacrum.    The  sacrum's  supporting 


ligaments  are  attached  to  the  pelvic  girdle. 
If  this  were  not  so,  the  sacrum  might  even 
fall  out  from  between  those  big  iliac  bones, 
let  the  spine  down  and  then  everything 
generally  would  come  apart. 

But  wonderful  or  not,  it  can  stand  only 
so  much.  When  we  abuse  it  with  bad 
posture  and  disuse,  as  well  as  misuse,  it 
kicks  up  as  low  back  pain.  We  are,  as  one 
physiotherapist  put  it  to  me,  "muscle 
morons."  We  don't  use  our  muscles  as  we 
should  and  seem  to  resist  so  using  them. 
When  we  had  to  grub  in  fields  and  hunt 
through  forests,  we  didn't  have  nearly  so 
much  back  pain.  Then  we  used  our  muscles 
constantly.  They  were  strong  and  shored 
up  the  spine.  But  in  this  day  and  age  of 
urban  living  and  creature  comforts,  those 
muscles  are  getting  flabby. 

What  a  Housewife  Does  Wrong 

Take  our  housewife.  When  she  bends 
at  the  sink,  she  probably  bends  from  the 
lumbosacral  joint,  so  she  stretches  the 
ligaments  holding  the  spine.  Since  her 
muscles  aren't  those  of  a  pioneer  woman, 
they  don't  reinforce  the  ligaments  properly. 
It's  the  same  when  she  bends  over  to  take 
dirt  from  the  vacuum  cleaner,  or  pick  up 
the  skate,  or  raise  the  window.  Actually, 
she  should  sit  while  doing  the  dishes.  If 
she  must  stand,  it  should  be  with  her  knees 
relaxed  forward,  so  that  the  thighs  accept 
some  of  the  bodily  weight.  When  she 
bends  forward,  she  should  bend  at  the 
knees  so  as  to  keep  the  weight  on  the  thighs 
and  take  the  strain  off  the  back. 

Try  it.  It  may  seem  awkward  at  first, 
but  it  won't  with  a  little  practice  and  you'll 
find  it  actually  restful.  Similarly,  our  lady 
should  bend  her  knees  and  lower  herself 


in  a  sort  of  squat  when  she  cleans  the 
vacuum,  or  picks  up  anything.  When  she 
raises  the  window  she  should  bend  the 
knees  and  push  up  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  frame,  rather  than  tug  on  the  bottom 
of  the  window.  For  every  reaching  motion 
she  should  relax  her  knees  first,  thus  trans- 
ferring part  of  the  weight  to  the  thighs  and 
relieving  the  tension  on  the  back  and  the 
lumbosacral  joint. 

If  she  doesn't  follow  these  directions, 
one  of  three  things,  is  likely  to  happen. 

The  first  of  these  three  is  acute  lumbo- 
sacral strain  which  if  not  relieved  will  lead 
to  chronic  lumbosacral  strain  and,  in  the 
long  run.  to  the  second  of  the  eventualities 
she  may  expect. 

This  chronic  strain  wears  away  the 
cartilage  covering  the  facets  of  the  spinal 
processes — those  thorny  extensions  of  the 
vertebrae.  When  this  happens  the  facets 
rub  against  one  another  and  she's  in  for  it. 
She  has  degenerative  arthritis  that  can 
creep  up  her  spine  with  agonizing  results. 

As  for  the  third  eventuality— by  bend- 
ing wrong,  she  puts  more  strain  on  the 
ligaments  and  lumbosacral  joint.  The 
muscles  grow  tired  and  are  not  able  to  give 
even  their  normal  support,  which  is  inade- 
quate anyway.  The  ligaments  fray  and 
weaken  until  one  day  the  disk  between  the 
vertebrae  begins  to  bulge  outward  against 
the  weakening  thews.  It  bulges  until  it 
presses  against  the  spinal  cord  and  against 
one  of  the  nerve  roots  growing  out  of  the 
cord. 

When  this  happens  she  gets  a  puin  in  the 
leg  or  the  arm  or  wherever  the  nerve  ex- 
tends, as  well  as  an  excruciating  pain  in  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  because  nature, 
alarmed  for  that  precarious  spinal  struc- 
ture, causes  the  muscles  to  splint  the  spine. 
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to  keep  it  from  buckling.  The  muscl 
come  rigid  to  hold  the  spine  in  place  i 
point  where  the  trouble  is  and  this  * 
is  extremely  painful.  The  lady  ha; 
back  misery. 

Or.  in  tugging  up  to  open  the  wit 
the  muscles  may  give  and  the  ligai 
stretch  and  break;  the  disk  may  the 
forced  out  violently  and  the  outer 
burst,  permitting  the  gelatinous  subs 
of  the  center  to  exude  into  the  spinal 
and  press  on  the  nerves.  This  is 
herniation,  or  rupture,  of  the  disk, 
again  there  is  excruciating  pain  in  the 

These  things  account  for  the  majori 
low  back  pains  and  in  the  main  are 
ventablc  if  we  use  just  a  little  sense, 
hurt  as  bad  as  almost  anything  can 
They  can,  in  some  cases,  be  pcrman 
disabling.  For  instance,  when  the  m 
splints,  it  causes  great  pain  and  we 
ourselves  to  relieve  it.  If  we  move  ir 
other  way,  we  "insult"  the  nerves,  as 
tors  put  it,  and  the  muscles  splint  tighl 
natural  protection.  So  we  twist 
more.  If  we  stay  twisted  to  avoid  the 
of  moving,  we  may  cause  atrophy 
fibrosis. 

Something  may  be  done  about 
things.  There  arc  drugs  to  relax  those 
raged  muscles  and  relieve  the  splinting 
the  pain  it  causes.  Once  this  rek 
process  was  a  matter  of  bed  rest  and  r. 
bly  artificial  bracing,  but  now  it  ca 
done  rapidly.  Curare,  the  poison  S 
American  Indians  use  to  make  their 
and  arrows  deadly,  has  been  in  use 
some  time.  It  has,  however,  some 
toxic  effect  and,  while  it  relaxes 
muscles,  it  is  limited  in  its  use  and  req 
very  careful  medical  supervision. 

A  new  drug  known  as  myanesin,  tht 
of  which  has  been  developed  at  the  > 
'ological  Institute  of  the  Columbia-! 
byterian  Medical  Center  in  New 
City,  can  achieve  worth-while  muscl< 
laxation  rapidly  and  specifically.  Myai 
has  been  used  with  great  success  at  this 
pital  and,  when  properly  administered 
no  untoward  effect. 

About  90  per  cent  of  low  back  pain  < 
are    now    treated    conservatively,    tha 
without  surgery.     If  a  sufferer  must 
surgery,  an  offending  disk  may  have 
removed  or,  in  the  case  of  instabilit 
the  spinal  processes,  two  vertebrae  ma 
fused  into  one  by  bone  grafts,  with 
little  loss  in  spinal  mobility. 

Some  Other  Causes  of  Pain 

Of  course  there  are  other  reasons  for 
back  pain  besides  the  ones  already  li 
There  may  be  a  congenital  fault  in 
spine.  There  may  be  a  tumor  on  the  b 
in  the  cord  or  in  the  tissues.  You  may  1 
an  infection  such  as  Pott's  disease,  the  tu 
culous  condition  that  cats  away  the  vi 
brae  and  causes  hunchback.  The  print 
cause  of  low  back  pain  and  injury,  howc 
is  chronic  strain. 

This  can  be  prevented  simply  by  usii 
little  common  sense  in  daily  routines, 
housewife    described    previously    isn't 
only  offender.    Are  you  a  stenographe 
a  secretary?    If  so.  try  to  sit  at  work 
your  feet  on  a  raised  stool,  or  at  least 
them  flat  on  the  floor.     By  so  doing 
rest  your  spine.    By  crossing  your  legs 
sitting    in    twisted    postures   you    strair 
Second,  sit  with  a  pillow  under  your  th 
just  behind  the  knees.    This  will  raise  tl 
and  tend  to  arch  your  lower  back,  thei 
raising  the  angle  of  the  lumbosacral  j 
and  relieving  the  strain.  Third,  get  a  we- 
shaped  pillow  and  put  it  at  your  back, 
thick  part  down,  so  that  your  lordos, 
further  reduced.     By  all  means  don't  t 
to  reach  down  to  get  at  that  lower  dra 
or   file.     Turn   around,   relax   your  k 
forward,  then  reach. 

Maybe  you  haven't  got  the  pillows 
maybe    it    would    be   inconvenient    to 
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"New  Member  of  the  Family,"  by  Douglass  Crockwell.  Number  46  in  the  series  "Home  Life  in  America.' 


JJeer  belongs... enjoy  it 

In  this  home-loving  land  of  ours  ...  in  this  America  of  kindliness,  of 
friendship,  of  good-humored  tolerance  .  .  .  perhaps  no  beverages  are 
more  "at  home"  on  more  occasions  than  good  American  beer  and  ale. 
For  beer  and  ale  are  the  kinds  of  -beverages  Americans  like.  They 
belong-to  pleasant  living,  to  good  fellowship,  to  sensible  moderation. 
And  our  right  to  enjoy  them,  this  too  belongs -to  our  own  American 
heritage  of  personal  freedom. 


AMERICA'S  BEVERAGE  OF  MODERATION 

United  States  Brewers  Foundation  . . .  Chartered  1862 
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See  the  General  Klectrir  Automatic  Toaster  at  your  dealer's.  $21.50 

New  General  Electric  Automatic 
pops  toast  up  or  keeps  it  down  till  you're  ready! 

Every  slice  at  you  like  it. 


Light,  medium,  or  dark.  Just  set  the  control — and  this 
General  Electric  Automatic  Toaster  serves  every  slice 
with. your  taste  in  mind.  Get  the  toast  you  asked  for, 
whether  you're  toasting  one  slice  or  twenty. 


Pops  toast  up  or  keeps  it  down! 


The  new  General  Electric  will  pop  your  toast  up — or, 
if  you  prefer,  keep  it  down  until  you're  ready  for  it. 
Toast  that  waits  until  breakfast  is  ready— toast  when 
you  want  it. 


Crumb  Tray  snaps  in  and  out! 

Snap  it  out,  brush  it  off  (or  wash  it  along  with  the 
dishes),  snap  it  in.  The  General  Electric  Automatic 
Toaster  brings  you  simple,  quick  cleaning  in  seconds. 
General  Electric  Company,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 

'Price  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

"Toast  to  Your  Taste— Every  Time" 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


them.  You  still  can  learn  how  to  sit  better. 
When  you  sit  down,  push  back  in  the  chair 
until  your  hips  are  touching  the  back  of  it; 
then  arch  your  back  so  that  the  curve  is 
reduced  and  slide  your  legs  forward,  as  if 
you  were  sitting  on  a  rolling  barrel.  You 
make  a  natural  arch  for  your  aching  back 
then,  and  reduce  the  strain. 

You  think  such  things  are  silly?  They 
aren't  what  people  usually  do — but  then 
most  people  have  backaches  at  one  time  or 
another.  And  they  may  not  seem  so  silly 
when  you  understand  that  hard-boiled  truck 
drivers  and  bus  drivers  who  operate  long 
distances  are  using  the  pillows  and  follow- 
ing directions  as  to  sitting,  because  they 
have  been  subject  to  low  back  misery  to 
a  marked  degree  and  realize  the  importance 
of  such  things. 

If  you're  a  businessman,  you'll  do  well 
to  be  guided  by  that  advice  given  to  your 
secretary.  You're  a  desk  jockey  too  and 
all  the  perils  of  wrong  sitting  are  yours  as 
much  as  hers.  If  you've  been  an  athlete, 
be  especially  careful,  because  you're  a 
marked  man.  All  those  magnificent  muscles 
you  once  used  are  in  a  sort  of  desuetude 
now,  doing  no  work.  So  they  soften  and 
weaken  and  you  sit  wrong  and  one  day  the 
lumbar  spine  begins  to  ache. 

If  you're  a  telephone  operator  you'd  do 
well  to  remember  these  warning  admoni- 
tions because  all  that  reaching  to  plug  in 
calls  is  doing  your  lumbosacral  joint  no 
good  at  all.  Better  remember  the  pillows 
and  good  sitting  posture. 

As  for  you  workers  who  stand  up  to  your 
duties,  such  as  dentists  and  barbers,  sur- 
geons and  hairdressers — sit  down!  You 
don't  really  have  to  stand  to  do  that  work, 
you  know.  Take  a  high  stool  and  rest  on  it 
while  drilling  or  clipping  or  incising  or 
curling.  You'll  find  you're  not  as  tired  at 
the  end  of  the  day  and  you'll  have  fewer 
dull  aches  down  the  back. 

Doctors  Also  Are  Sufferers 

Whenever  possible  many  surgeons  and 
dentists,  in  fact,  are  sitting  down  these  days 
to  perform  their  tasks,  thus  avoiding  pro- 
fessional visits  to  their  colleagues,  the  ortho- 
pedists and  neurologists.  Ironically  enough, 
the  incidence  of  low  back  pain  among 
medical  men  is  very  high  indeed.  If  it  will 
make  that  aching  back  of  yours  feel  any 
better,  reflect  on  this:  Backache  used  to  be 
just  as  common  among  back  specialists  as 
among  the  others. 

This  sitting  down  to  do  your  work  also 
is  good  medicine  for  people  in  machine 
shops  and  at  lathes,  for  welders  and  assem- 
bly-line workers,  for  everybody  who  has 
been  standing  on  his  feet  the  livelong  work- 
ing day.  Relax.  You  don't  have  to  stand. 
Sit  down  and  see. 

But  if  you  think  you  must  stand,  or  if  a 
chair  or  stool  would  be  awkward  to  handle, 
there  still  is  a  solution.  There's  a  right  and 
a  wrong  way  to  stay  on  your  feet. 


The  Army  and  the  Navy  have  be  fc 
ing  low  back  trouble  along  all  the  J 
turies  by  demanding  that  the  serJ 
get  himself  in  a  prescribed  serpentirfi 
when  standing  at  attention.  The  rejtj 
been  that  the  gag  about  his  aching  ball 
not  refer  exclusively  to  the  pack  he  rti 
A  lot  of  it  is  due  to  his  standing  rt 

A  little  reflection  will  prove  this.  I 
you  stand  at  military  attention  youfl 
are  locked  in  a  convex  curve  bai#J 
your  back  in  a  beautiful  concave  f  #a 
which  throws  your  coccyx  up,  your  crt 
down,  and  puts  a  fine  strain  on  th  <jJ 
spine.  Moreover,  this  is  likely  to  brin;  ad 
vex  curve  in  the  cervical,  or  neck,  reaj 
the  spine,  and  there  Sad  Sack  is,  all  Y 
around  like  a  pretzel  and  strainin.  j 
minute  he  stands  that  way. 


A  Prescription  for  Postui 

So  don't  stand  that  way.  If  your 
is  correct  a  plumb  line  dropped  fr.jl 
top  of  your  forehead  will  fall  just  ffl 
of  your  instep,  at  th,;  base  of  tbl 
Stand  with  your  feet  apart  and  temfl 
pigeon-toed  so  that  the  weight  is  I 
on  the  outside  of  the  foot.  None  I 
heels  together,  toes  apart  stuff. 

Relax  the  knees  forward  and  hi 
your  gluteal,  or  buttock,  muscles.  1 
them  firm.  This  will  tuck  in  yoifl 
Hold  in  your  abdomen  and  hold  yoil 
down,  toward  your  collarbone. 

Now,  you're  streamlined.  Youil 
is  straight  and  the  weight,  as  you'll  I 
if  you're  trying  it,  is  equalized  bl 
back  and  upper  legs. 

Much  better.  A  little  difficult  ajj 
but  you'll  find  it  resting  in  a  little  wh  .1 
you  get  tired  meanwhile,  just  roll 
feet  out  and  stand  on  the  outside  of  J 
almost  as  if  you  were  standing  oiJ 
ankles.  You'll  find  this  stretches  yc  I 
muscles  and  rests  you. 

Of  course,  if  you're  prone  to  ovenl 
reduce.  Excess  weight  is  just  that  a 
more  for  the  spine  to  bear. 

Finally,  everybody  sleeps.  Reir  i| 
that  a  sagging  mattress  is  very  bad  i  j 
Everybody  ought  to  know  this  by  no  I 
cause  the  medical  profession  has  beeri 
ing  on  it  for  years,  but  it's  still  a  lame  I 
fact  that  most  of  us  do  nothing  ab£ 
A  soft,  sway-backed  mattress  isn't  th  a 
port  you  need  for  your  back.  Be  sn  I 
mattress  is  firm  or  get  a  bedboard  cJ 
wood  and  put  it  under  the  mattress.  I 
will  hold  it  firm  and  level;  you'll  rest  t 
and  your  posture  will  improve. 

It  takes  a  little  effort,  but  very  lit, 
be  reasonably  sure  we  won't  suffer  1 
backache.  A  little  effort  and  a  little! 
mon  sense.  Of  course,  nobody  can  I 
that  effort  but  ourselves,  and  it  is  do  i 
true  that  the  human  race  is  constituti  I 
opposed  to  making  an  effort  to  do  anyJ 

At  any  rate  we  have  a  free  choiq 
little  effort— or  else.  th] 


The  exercises  described  here  are  those  prescribed  by  physiotherapists  at 
the  Lahey  Clinic  in  Boston,  which  specializes  in  back  cases.  These  are  used 
in  treatment  of  low  back  problems  and  are  recommended  to  strengthen 
the  back  muscles  and  to  rest  the  spine.  Do  not  undertake  them  before 
consulting  your  doctor,  however,  if  you  have  a  definite  low  back  pain. 


1.  Lie  flat  on  the  floor  with  a 
pillow  under  the  abdomen  and 
another  at  the  ankles,  keeping 
your  hands  at  your  sides.  Firm 
your  gluteal,  or  buttock,  muscles, 
and  hold  your  abdomen  in. 
Breathe  regularly  so  that  your 
thorax,  or  chest,  will  expand  with 
each  inhalation. 

2.  Lie  on  your  back  with  your 
arms  at  your  sides,  a  pillow  under 
your  knees.  Keep  the  abdomen 
flat  and  the  gluteal  muscles  firm. 
Breathe  so  that  the  thorax  is  exer- 
cised. 

3.  Lie  on  your  back  with  your 


feet  and  lower  legs  in  a  chair  and 
perform  the  exercise. 

4.  Lie  flat  on  your  back.  (In  all 
such  exercises  hold  the  back  flat 
against  the  floor.)  Hold  abdomen 
in,  keep  gluteal  muscles  firm  and 
bend  the  knees  in  a  walking  mo- 
tion. 

5.  Lie  on  your  back  with  hands ' 
clasped  behind  the  neck.  The  el- 1 
bows    are    forward,    or    upright.1 
Now  push  the  elbows  to  the  floor, 
while  holding  the  back  flat.  (This 
will  be  a  little  painful  at  first  and 
should  be  undertaken  only  after 
a  course  of  the  other  exercises.) 
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Choose  The  Right  Point  For  The  Way  You  Write 


2668   -^jWW^ 
GENERAL    WRITING 


9968   fawoctwlitiMf.  ^ 
BROAD    SCRIPT 


9788  <Z!UJkJl  uXifc^, 
EXIBLE    WRITING  — MEDIUM 


1555  Mrittn*u/  -u,  :  ^  ». 
GREGG    SHORTHAND 


2550  69c*tr£  <£  ■''/?  < "  v 
OFFICE    WRITING  — FINE 


9128  WW  UA^- 
FINE    PENMANSHIP 


2556  "PL->~l-  *^-**L-tz-~*f 
ACCOUNTING 


2284  £^.Jtw«t~& 
BOLD    SIGNATURES 


9314M    THtJium  Shjr 
OCIAl    CORRESPONDENCE 


9668  -tf^ruAaf arufcrta  ». 
GENERAL    WRITING 


2048  QLuU* W/uZl~^ 
FLEXIBLE    WRITING— FINE 


9460  ^tcLmtyanfi&l  ~ 
FOR    MAKING    CARBONS 


For  Your 


&6te*£took 


ONLY  A   FEW   OF   THE   MOST   POPULAR   POINTS   SHOWN 


Fountain  Pen 


There's  a  pointed  difference  about  an  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen  ...  a 
difference  you'll  appreciate  every  time  you  write.  With  an  Esterbrook 
you  make  your  personal  choice  from  the  world's  largest  variety  of  point 
styles  .  .  .  you  choose  the  precise  point  to  match  your  writing  ...  no 
matter  what  you  write  ...  or  how  you  write  it! 

In  case  of  damage,  all  point  styles  are  instantly  replaceable,  instantly  renewable  .  .  .  by 
you.  All  pen  counters  sell  Renew-Points  for  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pens  .  .  .  35c  and  85c. 


i  i ' 


Matched  Pen  and  Pencil  Sets  $4  and  $6.50 

Match  your  Esterbrook  Foun- 
tain Pen  with  an  Esterbrook 
Push-  Pencil .  Writes  for 
months     without     reloading. 
Choose    either    the   Standard 
Lead  model  for  general  writ- 
ing, or  the  Thin  Lead  model 
for    fine    writing    and    figure 
work.  A  push  on  the  top  feeds 
the  lead  as  needed  ...  up  to 
two  feet  of  lead  at  one  filling 


Dip-Less  444  D 

$3.75  and 

it  once  .  .  .  write  for  mon 
iys  ready  to  write.  Base  holds  full 
nee  of  ink  virtually  spill-proof.  So 
sy  to  clean.  And  .  .  .  you  get  your 
oice  of  famous  Esterbrook  Renew- 
'ints  .  .  .  the  right  point  for  the  way 
u  write  .  .  .  the  right  point  for  the 
3  you  do.  Other  Esterbrook  Desk 
ts  from  $2.75  to  $20. 


COPVBlGHT    J950.    THE    ESTEftBROO*    PtH    COMPANY 
PKICCS    SLIGHTLY    HIGHER    IN    CANADA 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 


\f  there's  a  writing  job  to  be  done ..  .there's  an  Esterbrook  Point  to  do  it! 
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1— lively?  It's  the  liveliest  Fire-Chief  gasoline  ever! 
You're  off  in  a  flash  of  pepped-up  power. 
Split-second  starts  . . .  hurry-up  getaways  . . .  hill-climbing 
pull-a-plenty.  What's  more  —  it's  regular  priced. 
Get  ready  to  GO.  Fill  'er  up  with  Fire-Chief  at  your 
Texaco  Dealers  . . .  the  best  friend  your  car  ever  had. 


THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 

TEXACO   DEALERS    IN  ALL  46  STATES 

Texaco   Products   are   a/so  distributed   in    Canada   and   in   Latin   America 


TIRECHIEt 


GASOLINE 


i 


TfXACO  STAR  THEATER  televisic 
back  on  Ihe  air  September  19  ■ 
MILTON   BERLE- every  Tuesdai 
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Labor  Isn't  Waiting  for  November 


CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  21 


atr  has  16,000,000  votes  in  its  16,000,- 

0  union  members.  In  fact,  the  power 
,f  ie  labor  vote  has  been,  up  to  recently, 
ni  a  fraction  of  its  potential.  In  1948, 
n^.F.  of  L.  survey  of  its  members  in 
p  a  dozen  American  cities  revealed  an 
w-all  registration  of  35  per  cent.  In 
«jr  words,  65  out  of  100  A.F.  of  L.  mem- 
e  in  the  cities  surveyed  were  ineligible  to 
b.  In  Baltimore,  one  A.F.  of  L.  local 
n  found  to  have  only  13  per  cent  of  its 
Miners  qualified  to  vote. 

Inducements  to  Register 

nder  the  incessant  hammering  of  Kee- 
a  and  Kroll,  the  unions  have  been  push- 

1  registration  drives.  Some,  like  the 
UD.  Steelworkers,  have  been  giving  out 
l;s,  drawn  by  lot,  to  members  who  show 
■if  of  registration.  Other  unions,  like 
I  C.I.O.  Textile  Workers,  combine  or- 
Bzing  and  registration  drives  and  offer 

inds  of  welfare  and  social  service  help 
lembers  and  potential  members,  even 
jidance  in  filling  out  income-tax  blanks. 
:ral  unions  get  four-hour  paid  holidays 
registration  and  election  purposes. 
Inother  type  of  registration  encourage- 
t  is  being  held  out  by  the  A.F.  of  L. 
lional  Farm  Labor  Union,  which  ex- 
ts  its  members  from  one  month's  dues 
ey  qualify  for  voting  in  '50.  The  A.F. 
,.  International  Alliance  State  Employ- 
and  Motion  Picture  Operators  goes  a 
further  and  makes  registration  a  con- 
m  of  membership.  The  Ohio  C.I.O. 
'ention  recently  amended  its  constitu- 
te bar  the  seating  of  any  delegate  who 
failed  to  register. 

ut  labor's  practical  politicians  also  un- 
tand — and  constantly  stress — that  it 
:s  more  than  registration  and  a  lot  of 
yhoo  to  elect  candidates.  "On  election 
its,"  Jack  Kroll  declares,  "they  don't 
at  the  newspaper  headlines  or  radio 
iches  or  handbills  or  posters.  On  elec- 
night  they  count  votes." 
i.F.  of  L.  and  C.I.O.  speakers,  publica- 
is  and  pamphlets  have  been  driving 
pe  this  point.  Registration,  they  repeat 
repeat,  must  be  followed  up  by  two 
ally  important  steps:  "political  educa- 
l"  and  getting  out  the  vote. 
in  incident  in  the  1948  election  in  a  Mid- 
it  precinct  graphically  demonstrated  to 
jr  strategists  the  need  for  political  edu- 
on;  that  is,  informing  the  rank  and  file 
ut  the  issues  in  a  manner  they  will  un- 
stand,  and  then  getting  them  favorably 
ined  toward  the  union-endorsed  candi- 
e. 

n  this  particular  precinct  the  C.I.O.  Po- 
:al  Action  Committee  did  a  bang-up  job 
jetting  union  members  registered  and  an 
lal  job  in  getting  union  families  out  to 
e.  But  in  between.  PAC  slipped  up  on  the 
ond  step — "political  education."  When 
bal luts  were  counted,  the  union  candi- 
e  received  fewer  votes  than  the  number 
persons  the  PAC  had  hauled  to  the  polls. 
Che  leaders  of  labor  have  learned 
ough  sad  experience  that  they  cannot 
ays  lead  union  men  and  women  to  the 
Is  and  get  them  to  vote  for  just  any  can- 
ate  chosen  at  the  whim  of  the  union 
Jers.  Even  so  disciplined  a  union  as  the 
ited  Mine  Workers  has  provided  several 
»sic  evidences  of  this:  The  miners  in 
i0  ignored  John  L.  Lewis'  demand  that 
coal  diggers  abandon  Roosevelt  for 
llkic.  Again,  in  1946,  when  John  L.  got 
ved  at  Senator  Harley  Kilgore  of  West 
ginia,  Lewis'  lieutenants  issued  leaflets 
rying  photos  of  Kilgore  and  Lewis,  with 
caption:  "Who  Are  You  For?"  There 
to  doubt  that  the  miners  were  for  their 
in  in  union  matters  but  they  voted  for 
(ore. 

me  shrewd  labor  leader  admits:  "We 
it  get  our  union  members  to  vote  for 
pone  they  dislike  or  distrust,  no  matter 
v  many  official  labor  endorsements  such 
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candidates  have.  That  is  why  labor's  po- 
litical action  groups  have  to  work  so  zeal- 
ously to  sell  some  of  the  candidates  to  the 
rank  and  file." 

Probably  the  most  effective  labor-in-poli- 
tics  feat  of  the  recent  past  was  that  achieved 
in  New  York  City  in  '49  by  the  A.F.  of  L. 
International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union  and  the  C.I.O.  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  of  America  in  the  special 
election  which  sent  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, Jr.,  to  Congress.  The  unions  broke 
down  their  membership  by  city  blocks  and 
saw  to  it  that  each  member  was  visited  at 
his  home,  not  once,  but  several  times.  The 
Amalgamated  sent  out  man-and-woman 
teams  of  two,  and  after  all  union  members 
had  been  called  upon,  the  teams  went  on  to 
call  on  all  residents  of  specified  blocks. 
(See  F.D.R.,  Jr.,  Tells  How  He  Licked  Tam- 
many Hall,  Collier's,  August  6,  1949.) 

Politically,  the  most  highly  organized  of 
unions  is  the  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union.    Under  its  ebullient  presi- 


G.O.P.  candidate  for  President,  Calvin 
Coolidge,  nor  the  Democratic  choice,  John 
W.  Davis,  was  regarded  as  a  friend  of  labor. 
The  A.F.  of  L.  broke  precedent  and  joined 
the  Railway  Brotherhoods,  farm  and  liberal 
groups  in  campaigning  for  the  third-party 
ticket  headed  by  the  late  Robert  M.  La  Fol- 
lette,  Sr.  After  La  Follette's  defeat,  the 
A.F.  of  L.  hastily  withdrew  from  active 
politics — until  the  summer  of  1947,  when 
the  Eightieth  Congress  repealed  the  Wagner 
Act  and  adopted  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

This  aroused  the  A.F.  of  L.,  and  it  quickly 
created  Labor's  League  for  Political  Action 
as  a  political  arm  to  fight  for  Taft-Hartley 
repeal.  The  act  was  made  the  acid  test,  in 
labor's  view,  for  all  candidates  to  Congress 
in  1948.  Pleased  with  the  league's  effective- 
ness, the  A.F.  of  L.  decided  to  keep  it  run- 
ning on  a  full-time  basis.  For  a  time,  A.F.  of 
L.  leaders  dabbled  with  the  idea  Of  hiring 
a  nationally  prominent  figure  to  head  up  the 
league.  Finally,  however,  they  decided  to 
name  one  of  their  own  people  for  the  job 
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"There!  Marcia's  nipped  another  romance 
in  the  bud  with  her  'Nice  try,  Old  Man'!" 


MARY    GIBSON 


dent,  Dave  Dubinsky,  the  LLGWU  is  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  Liberal  party  in 
New  York  City  and  state.  It  operates  doz- 
ens of  neighborhood  clubs,  even  as  does 
Tammany.  Recently  it  set  up  six  Spanish- 
speaking  clubhouses  to  serve — and  politi- 
cally educate — the  large  influx  of  Puerto 
Ricans. 

Within  the  420,000-member  ILGWU, 
Dubinsky  is  pioneering  with  a  system  of 
"political  stewards,"  one  for  every  50  mem- 
bers in  a  shop.  Dressmakers  Local  22  al- 
ready has  more  than  500  such  political 
whips.  During  lunch  and  rest  periods  the 
steward  alerts  the  members  on  the  issues  of 
the  day  in  terms  of  "money  in  the  pocket." 
He  stimplates  a  steady  flow  of  telegrams  and 
letters  to  Congress.  He  sees  to  it  that  the 
members  get  out  and  register. 

Boosting  the  Steward  System 

The  political-steward  system  also  has 
been  adopted  by  the  A.F.  of  L.  Auto  Work- 
ers, and  is  being  considered  by  other  A.F. 
of  L.  affiliates.  It  is  the  expressed  goal  of 
Labor's  League  for  Political  Education  to 
have  such  stewards  directing  teams  of  vol- 
unteer workers  in  every  one  of  the  1 10,000 
precincts  in  the  U.S. 

This  is  a  somewhat  ambitious  goal,  con- 
sidering that  the  A.F.  of  L.  plunged  into 
politics  only  recently.  With  but  one  excep- 
tion in  its  six  decades,  the  A.F.  of  L.  had 
until  a  few  years  ago  eschewed  direct  par- 
ticipation in  politics  on  the  advice  of  its 
founder,  Samuel  Gompers. 

He  broke  his  own  rule  in  1924,  when  the 
unions  were  restive  under  legislative  restric- 
tions and  judicial  injunctions.    Neither  the 


and  came  up  with  Joe  Keenan  as  the  league's 
executive  director. 

Keenan,  reared  in  the  bitter  and  oft 
bloody  politics  of  Chicago,  had  joined  the 
union  movement  as  an  apprentice  electri- 
cian fresh  out  of  high  school  and  fought  his 
way  up  to  the  A.F.  of  L.'s  top  rung  in  Chi- 
cago. During  the  war  he  dealt  with  labor 
problems  as  a  government  man-power  and 
production  trouble  shooter;  after  the  war 
he  went  to  Germany  to  help  revive  the  long- 
dead  German  trade-unions. 

Vigorous  and  energetic  at  fifty-three,  Joe 
loves  a  fight,  never  ducks  one.  In  the  '48 
gubernatorial  race  in  Illinois,  when  the  state 
A.F.  of  L.  oligarchy,  through  a  slick  ma- 
neuver, officially  endorsed  the  re-election 
of  Republican  Governor  Dwight  Green, 
Keenan  made  appearances  all  over  the  state 
announcing  that  he,  personally,  would  vote 
for  the  Democratic  candidate,  Adlai  Steven- 
son. After  Green  was  thoroughly  beaten  it 
was  disclosed  that  a  number  of  A.F.  of  L. 
officials,  along  with  some  newspapermen, 
had  been  on  Green's  state  payroll. 

Unlike  the  A.F.  of  L.,  the  C.I.O.  got  into 
politics  immediately  after  its  birth.  In  1936, 
shortly  after  John  L.  Lewis  and  the  late 
Sidney  Hillman  of  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  led  a  group  of  dissident  affili- 
ates out  of  the  craft-minded  A.F.  of  L.  to 
form  a  new  group  intent  on  organizing  the 
mass  industries,  the  two  men  set  up  Labor's 
Non-Partisan  League  to  support  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal,  and 
Lewis  tossed  $500,000  of  UMW  funds  into 
the  campaign  chest. 

The  Non-Partisan  League  collapsed  when 
John  L.  tried  vainly  to  swing  it  behind  Will- 
kie  in   1940.    Then,  in   1943,  Hillman  led 


the  C.I.O.  back  into  politics  with  the  Polit- 
ical Action  Committee,  its  main  objective  to 
elect  Roosevelt  for  a  fourth  term. 

In  the  Congressional  elections  of  1946, 
with  both  Roosevelt  and  Hillman  dead, 
PAC  did  little  more  than  issue  a  flow  of 
pronunciamentos  and  pamphlets.  Other- 
wise it  sat  back  and — as  one  PAC  veteran 
put  it — "waited  for  November." 

It  was  stung  into  action  again  by  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and,  like  the  A.F.  of  L., 
it  began  campaigning  in  midsummer  of  '47 
for  the  elections  of  '48.  Jack  Kroll,  a  Hill- 
man lieutenant  in  the  Amalgamated  and  in 
C.I.O.-PAC,  was  moved  up  to  take  over. 

Kroll  reorganized  the  PAC  from  a  rather 
raucous  electioneering  outfit  into  a  block- 
worker  organization  smooth  enough  to 
make  Tammany  green  with  envy.  Kroll, 
a  shy,  silver-haired  man  of  sixty-four, 
hates  to  lose.  Once  in  Cincinnati  he  showed 
up  at  the  post-election  meeting  of  a  reform 
group  and  listened  to  the  treasurer's  proud 
report  that  the  group  was  solvent.  "I'm 
happy  to  report  that  we  have  a  balance  of 
$50,"  the  man  gloated. 

"We  could  all  be  happy  with  a  deficit  if 
we  had  won,"  growled  Kroll. 

Unions  Given  Due  Credit 

There  has  been  an  endless  argument  as  to 
how  much  help  the  labor  vote  was  in  1948 
to  Truman,  who  lost  such  industrial  states 
as  New  York,  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania. 
But  Democratic  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton isn't  worrying  about  it.  With  their  eye 
on  November,  1950,  the  Fair  Dealers  are 
only  too  happy  to  give  labor  all  the  credit  it 
claims,  just  so  long  as  the  unions  throw  their 
political  influence  and  funds  toward  pro- 
administration  candidates. 

A.F.  of  L.  and  C.I.O.  leaders  alike  pro- 
claim and  even  protest  that  their  political 
auxiliaries  are  nonpartisan,  but  the  fact  is 
that  labor,  with  but  few  exceptions,  cam- 
paigns for  the  Democratic  candidates 
against  the  Republican. 

"We've  no  alternative."  Keenan  and 
Kroll  will  tell  you.  "The  Fair  Deal  is  for 
the  same  things  we  are." 

When  in  the  summer  of  '49,  labor  dis- 
covered that  despite  the  so-called  election 
mandate  of  '48,  its  "friends"  in  Congress 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  repeal  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  its  leaders  immediately 
began  to  reinforce  their  political  legions. 
In  effect  their  campaign  for  1950  started  18 
months   before  this  November's  elections. 

Labor's  number  one  political  aim  in  '50  is 
to  hold  the  fort  and  save  "friends"  already 
in  Congress.  Positive  support — in  terms 
of  funds  and  doorbell  ringing — has  been 
made  available  to  Republican  Senators 
Morse  of  Oregon.  Aiken  of  Vermont  and 
Tobey  of  New  Hampshire:  to  Democratic 
Senators  Lucas  of  Illinois,  McMahon  and 
Benton  of  Connecticut.  Myers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Taylor  of  Idaho,  Thomas  of  Utah, 
Lehman  of  New  York;  and  to  others  whose 
political  positions  are  shaky. 

Labor  has  been  trying  hard  to  beat  Re- 
publican Senators  Donnell  of  Missouri, 
Capehart  of  Indiana.  Millikin  of  Colorado. 
Wiley  of  Wisconsin,  Hickenlooper  of  Iowa, 
Dworshak  of  Idaho,  and  Taft  of  Ohio.  Taft 
is  the  number  one  target  of  labor.  In  Ohio 
the  labor  unions  formed  a  united  league  last 
year  to  beat  Taft  this  November. 

The  November  elections  will  give  labor 
leaders  a  clear-cut  opportunity  to  test  their 
real  political  strength.  Without  the  inspira- 
tion of  an  underdog  Presidential  candidate 
like  Harry  S.  Truman,  without  the  advan- 
tage of  a  smug,  overconfident  opposition 
in  the  Republican  party,  with  the  tradi- 
tional low  vote  of  an  off-year  election, 
labor  strategists  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  produce  their  much-vaunted  power  of 
the  ballot.  For  labor's  leaders.  1950  is  a 
year  of  political  challenge — and  decision. 
That's  why  labor  hasn't  been  waiting  for 
November.  thk  lnp 
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The  beach  is  buzziri  with  approval ! 
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"Looks  like  a  million— and  looks 

aren't  the  half  of  it!  Try  it! 

You'll  find  it  hard  to  believe  the 

way  that  new  Chevrolet  drives. 

Yes,  sir!  It's  really  s-m-o-ot-h!" 
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"Mister,  if  you  want 

comfort,  Chevrolet's  really 

got  it.  Plenty  of  head  room ! 

And  lots  of  leg  room,  too! 

More  easy-going  comfort 

than  any  car  in  its  field." 


'Combination  of  Powerglide  Transmission  and  IOi-h.p. 
engine    optional    on   De   Luxe    models    at   extra   cost. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION 
General  Motors  Corporation,  DETROIT  2.  MICHIGAN 


"Brother,  I'm  tellin'  you.  Fisher  Body  is  hard 
to  beat  for  safety.  Chevrolet's  Panoramic 
Visibility  lets  you  see  all  around.  An'  the 

way  Chevrolet  handles  in  town  or  out  on  the 
road  is  a  mighty  important  safety  factor,  too!" 


"That  Powerglide's  as  smooth 

as  they  come.  Easy  to  drive? 

There's  nothin'  to  it !  No  clutch 

pedal.  No  shifting.  Just  touch  the 

gas  and  away  you  go.  Whisks  you 

through  traffic  before  you  know  it!" 
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LISTERINE  TOOTH  PASTE  "THRIFT-PAK 

Saves  you  *3  a  year- 


SIMPLEST  WAY  YOU  EVER  SAW  to 

pick  up  $300!  Every  time  you  buy 
one  of  the  new  Listerine  Tooth  Paste 
"Thrift-Paks"  (two  regular  45t!  tubes 
for  59^0  you  save  30i.  And  you  get 
enough  dentifrice  to  last  the  average 
family  a  whole  month. 

As  makers  of  Listerine  Antiseptic 
we  would  never  put  our  name  on  a 
product  that  isn't  top  quality.  No 
dentifrice  beats  Listerine  Tooth  Paste 


for  (1)  reducing  tooth  decay,  (2) 
thorough  polishing,  (3)  sparkling 
flavor, or(4)cleaning  teeth  and  breath 
(we're  the  original  breath  experts!). 
Mass  production,  modern  ma- 
chinery, and  more  than  60  years  of 
"know-how"  bring  it  to  you  at  this 
rock-bottom  price.  Start  buying 
Listerine  Tooth  Paste  in  the  conve- 
nient "Thrilt-Pak"  today.  Spend  that 
$3-00  you  save  any  way  you  want! 


Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


.  and  TOOTH  DECAY  cut  down  as  much  as  60%! 

How  much  can  o  dentifrice  like  Listerine  Tooth  Paste  actually  do 
to  cut  down  tooth  decay?  Reod  this  new,  impartial  evidence. 
Research  just  completed  at  a  famous  university  defi- 
nitely showed  that  this  type  of  modern  dentifrice,  used 
regularly  immediately  after  eating,  can  reduce  cavities 
as  much  as  60%. 

When  it  comes  to  cleaning,  no  tooth  paste  .  .  .  not  a  single 
one  .  .  .  beats  Listerine  Tooth  Paste. 


Santa  Ciaus  Starts  in  Aug  us 
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In  1913,  160  towns  in  this  country  had 
community  celebrations;  in  1914,  over  300; 
in  1915,  about  a  thousand.  Just  before 
World  War  II,  thousands  of  cities  and  towns 
had  joined  the  ranks. 

The  true  test  of  a  Community  Christmas 
is  the  extent  of  community  participation. 
The  ideal  celebration  takes  in  young  and 
old.  It  includes  all  economic,  social,  racial 
and  religious  classes. 

Many  cities  encourage  close-knit  national 
groups  to  contribute  something  of  their  own 
cultures. 

In  Tucson,  Arizona,  Indians  and  Mexi- 
cans add  the  color  and  spirit  of  their  songs, 
music  and  rites  to  the  celebration.  High- 
school  students  present  Las  Posadas,  the 
Mexican  Nativity  pageant,  exactly  as  it  is 
given  below  the  border. 

In  many  neighborhoods  where  there  are 
large  Jewish  populations,  the  school  chil- 
dren are  taught  that  Hanukkah,  the  Feast 
of  Lights,  is  both  like  and  unlike  Christmas. 
For  years  a  Jewish  businessman  has  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
Christmas  committee. 

A  venerable  rabbi,  invited  by  the  Baptists 
to  join  the  Houston,  Texas,  community 
carol  singing,  replied,  "It  is  a  beautiful  and 
inspiring  idea.  You  will  be  praising  God  in 
your  way  and  I  in  mine." 

Once  a  community  celebration  is  under 
way  it  overflows  and  catches  up  strangers 
as  well  as  the  local  residents.  A  lecturer  ar- 
rived in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  the  Saturday 
before  the  holiday.  Taking  a  lonely  walk, 
he  encountered  thousands  of  children  and 
grownups  carrying  strangely  shaped  pack- 
ages— all  headed  toward  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den. For  lack  of  anything  else  to  do  he 
trailed  along.  At  the  Garden  Center,  the 
children  began  to  sing  carols  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  big  school  orchestra.  As  they 
sang  they  unwrapped  their  bundles,  and 
bird  food,  birdbaths  and  birdhouses  ap- 
peared everywhere.  The  lecturer  was  told 
that  Fort  Worth  had  converted  her  Botanic 
Garden  and  a  hundred  playgrounds  into 
bird  shelters.  All  of  the  people  had  brought 
Christmas  offerings  to  the  birds. 

Special  features  of  the  particular  town 
or  countryside  are  often  proudly  incor- 
porated into  the  ceremony.  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Boulder,  Colorado,  use 
their  natural  scenery  to  proclaim  the  glory 
of  the  Christmas  star.  Bethlehem's  star — 
91  feet  high — is  on  the  side  of  South  Moun- 
tain. Boulder  has  an  illuminated  star,  125 
feet  wide,  259  feet  long,  raised  against  the 
side  of  Flagstaff  Mountain.  On  clear  nights 
these  symbols  of  eternal  light  are  visible 
twenty  miles  away. 

For  Lonely  Folks  by  the  Sea 

On  New  England's  rock-bound  coast,  the 
representatives  of  the  Maine  Seacoast  Mis- 
sion distribute  gifts  to  residents  of  remote 
offshore  islands  and  lonely  hamlets  from  a 
sturdy  power  cruiser.  And  historian  Ed- 
ward Rowe  Snow  drops  presents  from  a 
small  plane  on  all  the  lighthouses  and  Coast 
Guard  stations  as  far  north  as  Eastport. 

Places  in  the  Christmas  tree  country 
often  make  a  special  occasion  of  cutting 
their  own  trees.  Local  merchants  and  cor- 
porations are  generous  in  lending  trucks 
and  volunteers  to  fetch  the  fragrant  load. 

In  San  Francisco,  in  past  years,  Shell  Oil 
has  provided  the  committee  with  a  fleet  of 
trucks  for  this  purpose  and  in  addition  has 
contributed  a  "magic  entertainment  ark"  to 
the  ceremony.  In  Tucson,  Arizona,  mem- 
bers of  the  city's  recreation  department 
drive  out  to  Mount  Lemmon  and  bring  back 
200  trees  for  free  distribution  to  local  char- 
ity groups,  schools,  churches  and  hospitals. 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  boasts  the 
world's  largest  living  and  singing  Christmas 
tree,  a  magnificent  oak,  52  feet  high,  with 
a  limb  spread  of  87  feet.  It  is  gaily  deco- 
rated with  three  tons  of  Spanish  moss  and 
3,600  lights.  At  the  base  of  the  tree  there  is 


a  miniature  house  containing  a  softly 
manger  scene.  A  concealed  public  i 
system  plays  Christmas  carols  thro 
the  holiday  season. 

Trees  of  Light  have  always  been  i 
portant  part  of  Christmas  celebratioi 
in  1923  the  Washington  communit 
was  established  as  our  National  Tree 
President  sends  his  personal  greetings 
it  to  the  nation,  in  a  brief  and  simpl 
gram.  For  many  years  this  tree  was  | 
in  one  of  the  city's  parks,  but  in  1941, 
dent  Roosevelt  invited  the  celebrati 
move  inside  the  White  House  encl 
Since  then  a  Norway  spruce,  growi 
the  south  lawn  of  the  White  Hous< 
been  decorated  and  lighted  every  ei 
from  Christmas  to  New  Year's. 

New  Ideas  in  Carol  Singirif 

Many  cities  have  added  their  own 
ern  touch  to  the  traditional  wa; 
celebrating  Christmas.  Wheeling,  We: 
ginia,  for  instance,  has  added  the 
twist  of  caroling  on  wheels.  Some  < 
cities'  factory  workers  built  a  rectan 
peak-roofed  chapel  on  the  body  of  a 
Equipped  with  a  reed  organ,  a  publ 
dress  system  and  a  phonograph,  it 
caroling  about  the  city. 

Washington,  D.C.,  festoons  stre 
with  evergreens  and  wreaths.  Fillec 
singing  boys  and  girls,  they  travel 
through  the  city,  and  the  crowds 
streets  join  in  the  familiar  carols. 

Washington  Court  House,  Ohio 
made  its  own  special  application  of  m 
in  motion  to  the  Christmas  celebr 
The  town  rents  a  large  merry-go- 
from  a  carnival  company,  and  all  the 
dren  ride  free.  For  many  boys  and 
every  year,  it  is  the  first  time.  And  the 
mittee  says  that  it's  their  most  pc 
Christmas  stunt. 

Santa  Claus  is  the  star  of  most 
munity  celebrations.  When  he  com 
Danville,  Illinois,  he  usually  lives  in  fl 
by  12-foot  green  and  white  dollhousei 
rounded  by  a  picket  fence.  There,  n 
talks  with  thousands  of  children,  and  <  e 
their  names  and  addresses  in  his  guest  la 

Santa  descends  on  Daytona  Beach  1 
flurry  of  excitement  in  late  Novembei  1 
swoops  down  on  the  city  in  a  helicopte  J 
holds  court  for  all  of  the  children  il 
cottage  in  River  Front  Park  until  th't 
of  December.  A  miniature  church  i  t 
park  provides  continuous  music  as  pn 
the  annual  competitive  display  held  bt 
merchants  and  organizations  of  the  ci 

Every  year  Santa's  parade  starts  thi« 
son  rolling  in  New  Orleans.  Last  yea  11 
theme  of  the  procession  was  Books  1 1 
by  Children,  and  over  1,800  boys  and  J 
marched  to  the  music  of  many  bands  b  i 
thousands  of  cheering  friends  and  rela  i 
Jeep-drawn  floats  representing  Chri'i 
legends  and  nursery  rhymes  won  appl ! 

Although  many  community  prograrr  i 
cast  on  an  expensive  and  elaborate  il 
the  success  of  the  celebration  need  n 
governed  by  the  size  of  the  town's  trea  i 
Given  imagination,  good  will  and  a  cl 
to  share,  a  village  of  500  can  celebra 
joyously  as  a  city  of  millions. 

Churches  can  supply  a  meeting  j  I 
chimes,  singers  and  workers.  School J 
contribute  beautiful  and  original  Chriii 
projects — scenes  of  Santa  and  the  N 
Pole,  special  music,  pageants  or  tabl  J 
In  many  towns  the  chamber  of  comrr  i 
fraternal,  social  and  professional  orgs  1 
tions.  women's  and  veterans'  clubs  w  i 
be  able  to  supply  money  and  services,  i 
towns  of  over  4.000  population  have  <l 
a  recreation  or  park  department  with  H 
sions  for  the  holiday  in  its  budget.  OB 
town's  heart  is  caught  up  in  the  spirit  (I 
project,  it  can't  fail.. 

If  American  communities  will  mak|: 
snow  fly  with  August  planning,  it  will  ! 
warm  December  for  all.  the 
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rictly  3 -letter  men 


They  really  rate  on  cainpus — and  wherever  smart  dressing  counts.  If  you 
want  to  rate  too,  go  out  for  your  B.  V.  D.  college  wardrobe  soon! 

Break  out  in  Cell-mates,!  the  hilarious  pajamas  that  are  sure  to  steal  the 
show.  Smooth  cotton  broadcloth  — and  the  fine  is  a  mere  $4.95 

Flash  this  Firelight  Sportshirt  on  the  campus.  It's  one  of  B.  V.  D's  rowdy  plaids 

in  warm,  cosy  Sanforized  cotton  flannel — rugged-looking,  smooth-feeling 
•  and  completely  washable.  From  a  dazzling  variety  at  an  amazingly  low  $3.95 

Storm  the  dorm  in  these  bold  B.  V.  D.  Downs  PajamaS-one  of  a  big 
line-up  of  he-man  prints.  Sanforized  cotton  flannel  that  even  the  college  laundry 
can't  shrink  out  of  size.  Plenty  of  sound  snoozing  for  only  $3.95 


ft-  V.  S.  Pal.  Off.    •    Empire  Slole  Building.  New  Yuri  1.  N.  Y.    .    -Neil  l<»  myself  I  like -B.V.D.' best"    •    tnesi|;n  Palcnl  Pending 

Iso  makers  of  underwear  •   swimwear    •   basque  shirts 
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To  Live  Again 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  36 


and  set  himself  to  read.  In  essence  it  was 
the  story  he  had  heard,  but  told  with  more 
dramatic  force.  When  he  ca"rhe  to  the 
arrest,  sweat  broke  out  upon  his  brow.  As 
the  drama  of  the  trial  unfolded,  he  grew 
more  and  more  depressed.  The  speech  of  the 
public  prosecutor,  Matthew  Sprott,  K.C., 
cut  him  like  a  whip. 

"This  atrocious  murder,"  he  read,  "car- 
ried out  by  a  cool  and  abandoned  ruffian  in 
circumstances  of  savage  ferocity,  lias  hardly 
been  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  crime.  The 
blackguard  who  committed  a  crime  of  this 
order  has  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of  hu- 
man degradation.  Hanging,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  is  far  too  good  for  him!" 

Then  in  a  special  supplement,  at  the  end 
of  the  last  sheet,  he  found  a  page  of  photo- 
graphs: pictures  of  the  victim — a  pretty, 
pert-faced  young  woman  with  fluffy  hair;  of 
the  witnesses;  of  the  weapon — a  narrow 
hammer  with  a  pointed  head.  And,  in  the 
center  of  the  page,  pictured  standing  in  the 
dock  to  receive  his  sentence,  was  the  con- 
demned man.  Paul  gazed  at  the  photograph; 
his  father's  face,  bearing  a  hunted,  a 
strangely  sunken  look,  like  an  animal  cor- 
nered for  the  kill,  filled  him  with  anguish. 

Quickly,  he  closed  the  file  of  newspapers. 
He  felt  deprived  of  the  last  hope  to  which, 
fondly  and  perversely,  he  had  clung. 
"Guilty!  Guilty!"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
"Beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt!" 

He 'glanced  at  the  clock  and  saw,  with 
dull  surprise,  that  it  was  nearly  eight 
o'clock.  He  rose  and  carried  the  file  back 
to  the  desk.  The  librarian  who  had  issued 
it  to  him  was  still  on  duty  there. 

"Will  you  want  this  again?"  he  inquired. 
"If  so,  we'll  keep  it  out  for  you." 

Paul  noticed  that  the  young  man  was 
looking  at  him  with  friendly  interest.  He 
had  gay  intelligent  eyes,  and  a  generally 
lively  expression. 

"No,  1  shan't  want  it  again." 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  as  though  ex- 
pecting a  reply,  but,  although  the  clerk's 
eyes  remained  upon  him,  he  did  not  speak. 
Paul  turned  and  went  out  of  the  library 
into  the  noisy  streets. 

NOW  that  he  knew  everything,  his  first 
impulse  was  to  abandon  his  appoint- 
ment with  Albert  Prusty,  to  spare  himself  a 
repetition  of  the  pain  he  had  just  endured. 
Yet  in  the  end,  with  the  strange  fatalism 
which,  since  the  moment  of  revelation,  had 
guided  all  his  actions,  he  bent  his  steps  in 
the  direction  of  the  tobacconist's  address. 

He  walked  slowly:  twilight  was  falling 
as  he  began  to  cross  the  flagstones  of  Glen- 
hill  Terrace.  It  was  a  narrow  thoroughfare 
with  a  tall  row  of  stucco  houses  on  either 
side,  each  with  a  porch  and  carriage  step, 
bespeaking  a  bygone  gentility.  Though  the 
neighborhood  was  still  respectable,  con- 
version of  the  once  stately  dwellings  into 
flats  had  robbed  it  of  dignity  and  made  it 
drab,  even  gloomy.  Paul  could  not  restrain 
a  shudder  as  he  approached  the  actual 
house  where  the  awful  deed  was  done,  but 
he  mounted  the  staircase  to  the  second  floor 
and  rang  Mr.  Prusty's  bell. 

After  a  moment  Mr.  Prusty  admitted  him. 
through  a  dark  hall,  to  the  untidy  front  par- 
lor. A  pot  of  coffee  bubbled  on  a  small  hot 
plate,  diffusing  a  rich  aroma.  The  little  to- 
bacconist wore  carpet  slippers,  an  old  vel- 
vet smoking  jacket,  and,  as  though  to  point 
this  eccentricity,  a  somewhat  battered  fez. 
But  his  manner  was  hospitable  and,  bustling 
about,  he  poured  the  coffee,  added  brown 
sugar,  then  offered  his  guest  a  cup. 

"I  do  for  myself  here,"  he  remarked.  "My 
wife  died  six  years  ago.  1  hope  you  like  the 
coffee — I  import  it." 

Paul  mumbled  an  answer,  and  glanced 
about  the  room,  which  was  furnished  in 
worn  red  plush.  Attracted  by  the  ornate 
brass  chandelier,  his  eyes  finally  came  to 
rest  upon  the  ceiling  above  his  head. 

"Yes,"  said  Prusty.  interpreting  his  ex- 
pression.  "1  was  in  this  very  seat  when  the 


banging  came  through — such  a  fearful 
banging  it  made  me  rush  up.  God!  I'll 
never  forget  the  sight  of  her!"  He  broke 
off.  "Don't  look  so  scared,  man.  There's 
no  one  there  now — it's  empty.  I  have  a 
key — the  landlord  lets  me  keep  it — if  you'd 
like  to  see  the  room." 

"No,  no,"  Paul  shook  his  head.  "I've  had 
all  I  can  stand.  All  this  afternoon  I  went 
through  the  case  in  the  Herald." 

"Ah,  yes,"  Prusty  said  reminiscently.  "It 
was  well  reported  there.  They  were  even 
fair  to  me.  And  I  made  a  poor  enough 
show.  Sprott,  the  prosecutor,  made  a  regu- 
lar fool  of  me.  All  because  I  would  not 
swear  that  the  man  who  came  out  that 
flat  was  Leon  Engel." 

"You  didn't  recognize  him  as  my  father?" 

"It  was  dark  in  the  hallway.  I  didn't  have 
my.glasses.  Ob,  I  dare  say  I  was  wrong — 
Janet,  the  maid,  and  all  the  others  were  so 
dead  positive.  But" — he  preened  himself 
with  a  kind  of  crusty  vanity — "I'm  a  stub- 


"Swann  was  a  fine  upstanding  fellow, 
and  clever  too.  But  it  wasn't  only  that — 
when  he  was  on  his  beat  and  any  of  the 
young  lads  got  up  to  mischief,  he  wouldn't 
run  them  in,  he'd  just  talk  to  them  like  a 
Dutch  uncle — you  see  what  I  mean,  he  was 
regular  decent."  Prusty  shook  his  head.  "By 
God,  it  was  strange,  very  strange. 

"I  knew  him  well,  because  he  used  to 
come  to  the  shop  twice  a  week  for  his  half 
ounce  of  tobacco.  And  of  course  I  saw  a 
lot  of  him  during  the  case.  When  it  was  all 
over  and  things  had  settled  back  to  normal, 
I  began  to  notice  a  change  in  him.  He'd 
never  been  talkative,  but  now  it  was  hard 
to  get  a  word  out  of  him.  He  wasn't  so 
cheery,  either.  He  seemed  to  have  some- 
thing on  his  mind.  Then  one  day,  about  a 
year  later  I  guess,  he  came  in  looking  extra 
grim.  I'm  going  to  take  a  big  step,  Albert,' 
he  says  to  me.  'I'm  going  to  see  Walter 
Gillett.' 

"Now,  Walter  Gillett  was  a  Winton  law- 
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'Two  hundred  bucks  and  three 
weeks  of  hard  work  and  you 
start  by  cooking  hash   on   it!" 
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born  man.  I  wasn't  sure,  and  for  all  the 
badgering  of  that  upstart  Sprott  I  wouldn't 
swear  to  it.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  wit- 
ness box?" 

"No." 

"God,  when  they  have  you  there,  they 
tie  you  in  knots.  Half  the  time  you  don't 
know  what  you're  saying.  The  other  half 
they  won't  let  you  say  what  you  want  to 
say.  Now  there  was  one  strange  thing  1 
never  got  the  chance  to  mention.  1  used  to 
discuss  it  with  my  wife  and  Dr.  Tuke — he 
was  my  own  doctor;  I  called  him  in  to  sec 
the  body.  Oh.  he  never  figured  in  the  case 
— they  had  their  own  medical  experts  and 
what  not — but  he  was  interested." 

The  tobacconist  drew  smoke  into  his 
lungs  and  reflectively  stirred  his  coffee. 

"When  Janet,  the  maid,  came  back  with 
the  evening  paper,  and  opened  the  door 
with  her  key,  and  the  man  slid  past  us.  what 
do  you  think  she  said?  The  master,'  she 
said.   The  master's  leaving  early.'  " 

There  was  a  heavy  pause. 

"The  master."  Prusty  persisted.  "Never, 
through  all  the  trial,  was  Leon  Engel  re- 
ferred to  by  that  name.  It  was  a  point  that 
bothered  a  brainier  man  than  me.  The  fel- 
low who  had  charge  of  the  case  from  first 
to  last.   Swann." 

"Swann,"  Paul  echoed  blankly. 

"Detective  Inspector  James  Swann."  In- 
stinctively the  tobacconist  glanced  about 
him,  as  though  fearful  of  being  overheard. 
"I'm  no  humanitarian — I  don't  like  to  stick 
my  neck  out  for  anyone.  But  you  being 
who  you  are — I  do  think  you  ought  to  know 
about  Swann. 


yer  with  a  first-class  reputation,  who  did  a 
lot  of  work  about  the  police  courts,  and  nat- 
urally I  asked  Swann  why  he  was  going  to 
see  him.  But  Jimmy  shook  his  head.  'I 
can't  say  anything  just  now,'  he  answered 
in  an  odd  way,  'but  maybe  you'll  hear  all 
about  it  soon.' 

"Well,"  Prusty  continued,  somberly,  "I 
did  hear  something  soon.  The  very  next 
week,  Swann  and  Gillett  were  both  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  operating  as  fences.  They 
protested  their  innocence,  but  a  lot  of  stolen 
property  was  found  in  their  possession.  They 
were  tried,  Swann  was  dismissed  from  the 
force.  Gillett  was  disbarred,  and  they  each 
got  six  months  at  hard  labor." 

"Prison!"  Paul  exclaimed.  "Then — what 
ecame  of  them?" 

"They  were  through,"  Prusty  replied. 
"When  Swann  came  out  he  tried  a  lot  of 
jobs — he  was  a  private  detective,  a  hotel 
porter,  cinema  cashier — but  he  never  stuck 
at  anything  for  long.  He  was  a  changed 
man,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  what  with  drink 
and  one  thing  and  another,  he  went  to 
pieces.  I  can't  say  how  he  is  now  because  I 
lost  track  of  him  a  couple  of  years  ago.  As 
for  Gillett,  he  hung  around  doing  odd  work 
as  a  clerk  in  his  old  office,  then  he  became 
ill.  I  never  knew  exactly  what  happened  to 
him.  Only  one  thing  I  do  know,  and  I'll 
stake  my  life  it's  true" — the  tobacconist 
leaned  forward — "neither  Swann  nor  Gillett 
ever  stole  a  penny  in  his  life." 

"But  why?"  Paul  gasped.  "Why  did  this 
happen  to  them  then?" 

"Ah!"  Prusty  answered  meaningfully, 
"Why  indeed?" 


He  drained  the  last  of  his  coffee,  amU 
on  in  a  still  lower  voice.    "I  scldon  , 
Swann  after  he  came  out.   But  one  ni)  ^  i 
dropped  into  my  shop.    He'd  been  dri 
heavy  for  days — him,  mind  you,  that  vtr 
touched  a  drop  before  his  trouble — a  |J 
was  pretty  far  gone.   He  stood  there,  a' 
ing,  never  opening  his  mouth.  Then  li  Jt 
to  me,  'Do  you  know  what?'  'No,  Jim 
said,  humoring  him.    'Well,'  he  say  I 
this.    Don't  ever  try  to  tell  tales  o  « 
school.'  And  he  began  to  laugh,  he  lai  mi 
and  laughed,  he  staggered  out  of  my  top 
laughing,  and  by  God  it  wasn't  a  laugh  I 
want  to  hear." 

Paul,  his  heart  beating  painfully,  I 
out,  "What  else  did  he  say?" 

"Nothing — then  or  later — not  an  \t 
word.  But,  so  help  me  God,  right  or  v.  m, 
I  had  the  feeling  in  my  bones  that  he'd  j 
to  this  pass  through  the  Engel  case." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Paul  rem  « 
rigid  in  his  chair.  Then,  gradually,  .|| 
sat  there,  his  head  went  back,  his  gaz  » 
came  fixed  upon  the  ceiling  above.  IM 
ing  was  clear  to  him,  the*  clouds  of  obsx  jig 
pressed  upon  him  more  densely  than  bt  re 
yet  through  the  darkness  he  felt  agairm 
strange  incitement,  urging  him  forwar 

"It's  getting  late."  Prusty  had  throw  it 
cigar  butt  in  the  fire  and  was  looking  ;  (v 
clock.  "I  don't  want  to  rush  you,  t  I 
you're  not  careful  you'll  miss  your  boa 

Paul  stood  up  to  go.  In  a  steady  vok  iu 
answered,  "I  can't  take  the  boat  toi  nt 
There's  something  I  must  do  before  J 
back.  I  must  find  out  what  Swann  n. 
Gillett  have  to  say." 

THE  next  morning  came  fresh  and  it 
Paul  woke  up  early,  and  after  brea  a 
wrote  a  note  to  his  mother  which  he  h  ei 
would  relieve  her  mind.  Then,  with  a  u 
of  purpose,  he  set  out  to  look  up  Gillet  ■ 
Swann.  The  tobacconist  had  been  at  I 
give  Paul  the  lawyer's  old  office  addrc  I 
Temple  Lane,  and  the  last  home  addre  a 
had  for  Swann. 

Paul  reached  15  Temple  Lane  at  halls, 
nine  and  found  a  man  polishing  the  n 
plate  on  the  outer  door. 

"Wasn't  this  Mr.  Walter  Gillett's  off  4 
Paul  asked  him. 

The  janitor  interrupted  his  polishing  1 
was  a  horsy-looking  man,  bandy-leggeon 
with  small  bloodshot  eyes.  He  answe 
civilly  enough,  "It  was." 

"You  don't  know  where  he  is  now?' 

"I  do." 

Paul's  heart  gave  a  bound.  "Where  « i 
see  him?" 

"Well,"  said  the  man,  looking  a  littk  l| 
"I  doubt  if  you  could  see  him.  Still,  '  i 
would  be  no  harm  in  trying.  Would  ( 
worth  as  much  as  a  bob  to  you?" 

From  his  depleted  supply  of  cash  1 
gave  the  man  a  shilling. 

The  janitor  spun  the  coin  expertly,  a  5 
his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand, 
in  Orme  Square.  Quite  near  here,  by  1 
City  Church.  Go  down  to  the  end  of  TeiM 
Lane,  turn  right  and  keep  straight  on.  Yl 
see  his  name  up.   You  can't  miss  it." 

Paul  had  not  anticipated  so  easy  ol 
early  a  success.  He  hastened  away,  dl 
the  long  lane  of  bow-fronted  offices. 

He  found  Orme  Square  without  diffic  1 
It  was,  as  the  janitor  had  said,  quite  nea  i 
City   Church.     It    was,    in    fact,   the 
Churchyard,  a  pleasant  old  burying  gr( 
shaded  by  tall  elms.    At  first  Paul  did 
firlly  grasp  the  significance  of  the  direct 
that  had  been  given  him.    Then  it  dav  J 
on   him — Gillett    was    in    the   churchy^ 
dead.   He  flushed,  filled  for  a  moment  f 
an  angry  impulse  to  return  and  exact  1 1 
faction  from  the  janitor.   But  instead  lull 
tered  the  churchyard,  and,  after  about  * 
an  hour,  he  came  upon  the  object  oil 
search — a  small  tombstone  tucked  awaji 
the  poor  corner  of  the  burying  ground.  (( 
scanned  the  brief  epitaph:    Walter  G/H 
Born  1881— Died  1930.  Then  a  shock  I 
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Only  wonderful  soft  Kleenex 
serves  you  one  -  a  •  time  ! 
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ead  of  many 


oi  get  just  one  .  .  .  and  save 


You  end  waste,  save  money  —  with  soft,  strong  Kleenex 
tissues.  Kleenex  gives  you  the  quality  you  love... the 
>ue  box  that  lets  you  pull  one  at  a  time 
The  next  pops  up,  ready  for  use. 
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Delsey's  greater  absorbency 


welcome 


Soft 
id  absorbent 
like  Kleenex* 
2  for  29i 

'ighlly  hightr  in  Canada) 


To  answer  women's  special  need  for  extra 
absorbency,  extra  daintiness  — the  makers  of 
Kleenex  tissues  bring  women  this  new,  softer, 
more  absorbent  toilet  tissue:  Delsey.  It's  a 
pure  white  tissue,  double-ply  for  extra  strength; 
soft  as  only  the  makers  of  Kleenex  can  make  it. 
So  wonderfully  different,  your  entire  family 
will  appreciate  Delsey! 

Yet  Delsey's  extra  comfort  and  protection 
costs  only  a  few  extra  pennies  a  month.  7 
rolls  cost  only  a  dollar. 


T.  M.  KEG.  U.  I.  PAT.  OFF. 


Low  upkeep  cost*  and  longer 
car  life,  due  to  extra-sturdy 
construction  that  protects 
against  road   shock  and   strain. 


Added  resale  value  in  luxurious 
worsted  wool  or  nylon  interiors 
with  crackproof,  scuff proof 
Dura-fab    trim. 


imifMWM  f        tlVUUf        QWIIt^J        ■■■       Mil       Mil' 

welded,  single-unit  Monobilt 
body-and-frame*  with  exclu- 
sive recessed  floor. 


Marvelously  smooth  power 
from  the  only  engine  precisely 
balanced    as   a    unit. 


Hudson's  traditionally 
performance  with  I 
high-compression,  high! 
engine. 


Unusual  security  from  the  only 
hydraulic  brakes  with  a  reserve 
mechanical  system  on  same  pedal. 


Exceptional  protection  with 
box-section  steel  girders 
completely  surrounding  the 
passenger  compartment — a 
Hudson   exclusive. 


"Like-new"  performance  over 
thousands  of  extra  miles  because 
Hudson  uses  more  costly  metal 
alloys. 


Minimum  wear  and  repair 
over  long  engine  life  because 
of  chrome-alloy  engine  block 
— toughest  in  the  industry) 


Increased    economy    ar; 
engine    life    from    the 
only  pinned-i  n-positi 
rings. 


Built-in  Brawn  Plus  Sensational  Beauty 

...that's  why  Hudsons  stay  young  so  long ! 


Hudsons  are  so  sweeping  in  line  ...  so  advanced  in  styling  and  modern  in  design 
.  .  .  that  you  naturally  know  they  set  the  pace  in  beauty  for  years  to  come! 


Bit  consider  the  brawn  under  this  beauty.  Compare  the  rugged  features  above 
with  any  other  ear,  at  any  price! 

Then  we  invite  you  to  visit  your  Hudson  dealer  and  discover  how  Hudson's 
different  way  of  building  automobiles — with  an  exclusive  recessed  floor 
("step-down"  design) — gives  you  the  most  room  in  any  ear  .  .  .  America's 
best  rule  .  .  .  and  the  greatest  safety  to  he  found  in  any  automobile!* 

This  great  combination  of  Hudson  advantages  means  new  pleasure  for  you... 
more  "like-new"'  miles  of  motoring — and  puts  Hudson  among  the  leaders  in  resale 
value    (as  shown  by  Official  Used  Car  Guide  Hooks),  exactly  as  you'd  expect! 

'Trade-mark  and  patents  pending. 


HUDSO 

Most  Room!      Best  Ride!      Sa 

NOW...  3    GREAT   SERIES 

LOWER-PRICED   PACEMAKER     •     FAMOUS   SUPER     •     CUSTOM   COM 


•<gh  him  as  he  read  the  concluding 
i|>:  Erected  by  his  friend  and  fellow  vic- 
i  fames  Swann. 

FjI  repeated  the  phrase  under  his  breath 
jdeepening  conviction,  "Friend  and  rei- 
ki ictim."  Yes.  These  two  men,  in  some 
$e  w»y,  were  linked  together.  Now 
i  than  ever  must  he  find  James  Swann. 
alked  rapidly  and  resolutely  away, 
hsently  he  was  knocking  at  the  base- 
::  door  of  a  house  which  stood  in  a  row 
I  others  just  like  it  behind  the  Corn 
iet.  A  respectable-looking  middle- 
8  woman  opened  the  door, 
"ita  looking  for  Mr.  Swann — Mr.  James 
in."  Paul  made  an  effort  to  keep  his 
imatter-of-fact.  "I  understand  he  lived 
Lome  time  ago." 

•es,"  the  woman  admitted.   "He  had  a 
)  here  for  many  months.  But  he's  been 
I  for  at  least  two  years  now." 
■"here  did  he  go,  do  you  happen  to 

.   7" 

|e  woman  considered.  "I  had  nothing 
i  st  the  poor  man — he  paid  his  rent 
i  he  could.    You  wouldn't  be  wanting 

or  anything  wrong?" 
'h,  no,"  Paul  said  quickly.    "Quite  the 
lary." 

ell.  then — he  went  to  a  lodginghouse 


I,/..,  i>*~r,uf 


"I'm  9ure  by  now  everyone  knows 
that  our  new  car  has  no  clutch" 

OLLIER'S  JOHN    DEMPSEY 


ron  Street.  I  don't  know  the  number, 
t's  kept  by  a  man  called  Wishart." 
on  Street  was  not  more  than  half  a 
away,  a  long,  poor  thoroughfare  trav- 
g  a  congested  area  of  the  city,  lined 
cheap  shops  and  hucksters'  barrows, 
ed  with  traffic.  By  consulting  the  city 
itory  in  a  branch  post  office,  Paul  lo- 
1  the  Wishart  lodginghouse. 
lis  was  a  brick  tenement  set  in  a  squalid 

f,  hemmed   in   by  tall,  smoke-grimed 
ings  and  approached  by  a  narrow  en- 
•e.    The  bellpull  had  been  torn  from 
ket,  and  there  was  no  door  knocker. 

UL  rapped  repeatedly  with  his 
tnuckles  on  the  blistered  panels.  Pres- 
'  a  boy  of  about  twelve,  with  a  dirty  face 
swollen  neck  glands  wrapped  up  in  a 
of  red  flannel,  came  to  the  door, 
'here's  no  one  home,"'  he  announced 
'husky  voice,  before  Paul  could  speak, 
'n  Paul  questioned  him,  he  told  him  that 
ae  men  who  lodged  in  the  house  were 
ork.  mostly  at  the  docks.  He  knew  of 
ne  by  the  name  of  Swann.  His  mother 
Id  be  back  at  four  o'clock. 
iuI  told  the  boy  that  he  would  return, 
[retreated  through  the  alley.  He  could 
emain  idle;  his  nerves  were  taut  for  ac- 
|  An  impulse  drove  him  once  again  to 
ibrary. 

was  now  afternoon  and  the  same  clerk 
on  duty.  As  Paul  came  through  the 
g  doors  he  was  idling,  rather  dreamily, 
e  desk,  but  when  he  raised  his  head  and 
Paul  he  straightened,  watched  him  with 
ering  attention  as  he  crossed  the  read- 
room.  He  accepted  in  silence  the  slip 
was  handed  to  him,  and  pressed  the  bell 
he  attendant.  When  the  man  had  gone 
pencil  a  drawer  beneath  his  desk. 
~)n  your  last  visit  you  left  some  notes 
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in  the  file.  I've  kept  them  for  you,  in  case 
you  might  need  them.  Here  they  are." 

Paul  stared  at  the  sheet  of  paper — he 
had  begun  to  make  a  summary  of  the  case 
but  had  soon  abandoned  it.  His  intuition 
told  him  that  despite  the  other's  detach- 
ment he  had  undoubtedly  read  these  notes 
and  had  already  guessed  his  identity. 

"I  don't  really  want  those  notes,"  he  said, 
"but  thank  you  for  saving  them." 

The  young  man  gazed  at  him  with  his 
bright,  interested  eyes.  "Things  like  this 
should  be  torn  up." 

Paul  watched  him  destroy  the  sheet. 

AT  THIS  point  the  attendant  reappeared, 
L  burdened  with  two  heavy  volumes — 
bound  copies  of  the  Herald  for  the  year 
1922.  Paul  followed  him  to  a  nearby  table, 
sat  down  and  opened  the  first  volume. 

Diligently,  running  his  finger  down  each 
column,  he  scrutinized  every  page.  It  was 
tedious  work  and  made  his  eyes  ache.  But 
he  persisted,  passing  to  the  second  volume 
when  he  had  gone  through  the  first.  When 
he  had  completed  his  examination,  the  clock 
beneath  the  library  dome  showed  that  it  was 
past  four  o'clock,  time  to  try  Swann  again. 
He  rose  to  return  the  files. 

"Did  you  find  what  you  wanted?"  The 
clerk  made  the  inquiry  sound 
part  of  the  regular  routine. 
Yet,  somehow,  Paul  sensed  a 
lively  curiosity  in  that  simple 
question. 

"No,  I  didn't." 
There  was  a  pause.  Paul 
knew  the  clerk  would  not 
speak  again.  He  had  only  to 
walk  away  to  end  the  conver- 
sation. Yet,  in  some  strange 
way,  he  felt  that  the  young 
librarian  had  given  him  quite 
frankly,  and  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, an  opening,  and  all 
at  once  he  felt  a  desire  to 
confide  in  him. 

"I  was  looking  for  the  re- 
port of  a  case  where  two  men 
named  Swann  and  Gillett 
were  tried  and  convicted  in 
the  year  1922  for  receiving 
stolen  goods." 

"That    shouldn't   be   diffi- 
cult,"   the    clerk    said.     He 
paused.    "If  I  come  across  it,  I'll  put  it 
aside  for  you." 

"Thanks."  Paul  said.  Then  he  added,  "I'm 
trying  to  locate  James  Swann — ex-inspector 
in  the  city  police." 

"Know  where  to  look  for  him?" 
"He's  probably  in  Winton.    And  by  all 
accounts  he's  down  and  out." 
"I  see." 

There  was  a  silence.  Paul  stood  a  mo- 
ment, then,  rather  awkwardly,  he  thanked 
the  clerk  and  went  out  of  the  library. 

When  he  reached  the  Wishart  lodging- 
house,  the  landlady  had  returned. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I  remember  Swann  well 
enough.    Down  on  his  luck,  he  was.    Got 
sick  and  couldn't  hold  his  job  at  the  docks. 
Too  much  lifting  of  the  elbow,  if  you  follow 
me.   I  wasn't  sorry  when  he  left." 
"When  did  he  leave?" 
"Ah.  about  six  months  ago." 
"You  don't  know  where  he  went?" 
"Now  you're  asking  me.   To  Bromlea,  I 
think  it  was,  to  work  on  the  new  building 
scheme." 

"That's  quite  near,  isn't  it?" 
"Near  enough — about  three  miles  out." 
"Did  he  leave  you  his  address?" 
"Swann  wasn't  the  man  to  leave  no  ad- 
dress.   You'd  never  get  a  word  out  of  him 
nohow.    But  wait  a  minute,  let  me  think. 
He  did  say  he  was  expecting  a  letter  and  for 
me  to  send  it  on  if  it  came,  which  it  never 
did.   The  question  is.  did  1  write  it  down?" 
She  turned  to  the  boy.  who  stood  listening 
in  the  back  hall.   "Fetch  me  the  book  from 
the  room,  Josey." 

A  moment  later  the  boy  brought  her  a 

battered,  dog-eared  ledger.   Moistening  her 

forefinger,  she  began  to  flick  over  the  pages. 

"Ah.  what's  this,  now?  Didn't  1  tell  you?" 

Drawing  near,  with   a  sudden  surge  of 

hope,  Paul  peered  at  the  place  she  indicated. 


look  like  Q  champ! 
Wears  like  3  brute  ! 

Mansfield  3b& 


1  he  no.  1  campus  "must" !  Plaiti  toe 
in  wine  Cordo  veal,  with  sole  of  lively 
crepe  rubber. 

Wear  this  socker  back  to  school! 
It's  built  for  wear,  yet  performs  like  a 
fleet  tennis  star! 


Cordo  stands  out  and  stands  up, 
no  matter  how  rough  the  going!  But 
the  Big  Noise  is  that  wonderful  sole! 

Almost  ONE  SOLID  INCH  of 
bouncy,  natural  plantation  crepe  rub- 
ber! Get  a  pair  today! 


Brute 


Similar  styles  in  boys' 
sizes  start  at  6.95. 


Mansfields  start  at  8.95  .  .  .  slightly  higher  in  the  West. 


ansne 


©  Manificld  Shoes  .  .  .  Whitman,  Mass. 
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bakers  make  finer  cakes 
with 


dextrose 

food-energy  Sllgtir 


IN  c:\Ki2  baking,  many  bakers  use  both  dextrose  and 
sucrose.  Ibis  enables  bakers  to  avoid  over-sweetness, 
to  enhance  (rue  flavors,  to  develop  delicate  textures  in 
the  superior  cakes  they  produce. 


- 


■  I 


Pure  white,  sparkling  dextrose  is  a  crystalline] 
sugar,  mildly  sweet  and  cooling  to  taste.  Yourl 
body  uses  dextrose  directly  for  energy. 
Under  the  brand  name  of  CERRLOSE,  dextrose! 
sugar  is  produced  for  food  manufacturers  byl 
Corn  Products  Refining  Company,  originators! 
of  the  processes  by  which  this  great  sugar  is! 
derived  from  golden  American  corn.  It  is  used! 
to  sweeten  ...  to  protect  flavor. . .  to  add  food-j 
energy  value  to  many  foods  and  beverages. 

CORN   PRODUCTS  REFINING   COMPANY 
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ere,  scrawled  in  pencil  on  the  dirty 
the  address  he  sought. 
)i  kly,  he  copied  it  in  his  notebook. 
Eld  the  woman  and  left.  As  he  hastened 
,r:hc  narrow  alley,  now  lighted  by  a 
;|  feeble  lamp,  he  felt  that  the  day  had 
n  ir  from  wasted:  he  was  really  on  the 
:lof  Swann.  It  was  too  late  to  go  to 
,r;a  tonight;  he  would  go  tomorrow. 
i,  morrow  he  would  find  Swann.  .  .  . 


T  following  evening,  Paul  was  again 
h  way  back  to  the  Y.M.C.A.,  all  his 
j  opes  gone.  He  had  been  to  Brom- 
.  I.d  visited  the  address  given  him  by 
u's  old  landlady,  talked  with  the  build- 
[bntractor  for  whom  Swann  had 
H,  combed  the  district  from  end  to 
id  all  to  no  avail.  Swann  was  gone; 
I  vanished  without  a  trace, 
oondent,  Paul  slowly  climbed  the 
|o  his  room.  There  was  a  telegram  on 
jjintcl.   He  tore  it  open  and  read: 

iDFULLY  ANXIOUS  RETURN  AT  ONCE 
ER  SCHOOL  APPOINTMENT  AWAITING 
)VE  FROM  ALL.    MOTHER. 

i   it  was  natural  that  she  should  beg 

i  return,  and  indeed,  in  his  present 

he  wondered  if  this  were  not  the 

ourse  for  him  to  pursue.    Absence 

ftened  his  feeling  toward  his  mother 

Iirently  she  had  spoken  to  Professor 
more  probably  she  had  asked  Pastor 
lg  to  do  so — and  the  position  at  Por- 
as  still  open  to  him.  The  phrase  "love 
11"  made  him  smile  a  little  bitterly,  so 
ly  did  it  include  the  affection  of  a  re- 
t  Ella. 

-IEN  he  had  rested  a  while,  he  went 
Jownstairs  to  get  a  meal.  Then,  in  the 

Ii  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  dining 
pe  desk  clerk  gestured  to  him. 
ere's  a  young  gentleman  to  see  you, 
le's  in  the  visitors'  room." 

Sorised,  Paul  went  into  the  musty  little 
i  and  saw,  with  a  start,  the  clerk  from 
irary. 
il  advanced   hesitantly.    "Good   eve- 

m  didn't  expect  to  see  me." 
,  I  didn't." 

young  librarian  accepted  this  direct- 
vith  a  boyish  smile.  Detached  from 
ficial   position,   he  was   livelier   than 

ith  a  naive  and  eager  frankness  that 
lost  disarming. 

e  something  to  say  to  you."  His  glance 
the  empty  room.   "I  suppose  we  can 
ere  without  being  overheard." 
1  nodded. 
r  name's  Boulia — Mark  Boulia,"  the 

man  said. 

held  out  his  hand.  Paul  gripped  it, 
Sat  down.  The  situation  gave  him  a 
ion  of  queer  expectation.  Mark  stud- 
m  quizzically  before  he  resumed, 
lat  first  day  at  the  library  I  watched 
I  couldn't  help  it,  you  were  so  obvi- 
— in  difficulties.  1  felt  sorry  for  you. 
now  how  it  is,  how  you  take  to  a  per- 
first  sight.  Afterward  I  went  through 
le."  He  made  this  statement  of  fact 
i  certain  air  of  self-satisfaction.  "I 
who  you  are  and  all  about  you." 
this  Paul  had  surmised.  He  kept  si- 
istening  intently  as  the  other  went  on. 
:sterday  you  were  looking  for  some 
r  references.  You  didn't  trace  them, 
vhen  you  had  gone,  I  did.  In  one 
,  a  liberal  paper  with  practically  no  cir- 
on.  I  found  a  note  on  the  Swann-Gil- 
ial.   And  from  what  I  can  make  out, 

was  framed." 
il  said,  "Why  are  you  telling  me  this?" 
rk     shrugged     self-consciously,     and 
Paul  an  apologetic  smile.  "I  felt  inter- 

lf  you'd  let  me.  I'd  like  to  go  along 
/ou  in  this  investigation.  It's  so  damned 
n  the  library,  I  could  do  with  a  little 
excitement."  He  paused.  "Looks  as 
[h  you  could  provide  it,  too." 
wann  is  the  key  to  everything,"  Paul 
"he's  gone — we'll  neyer  find  him." 
irk's  eyes  sparkled,  his  air  turned 
ly  jaunty.  He  waited  just  long  enough 
ike  his  words  dramatic.  "As  a  matter 
:t,  I  have  found  him." 

!■**•  for  Aujtust  26,  1950 


Paul  stared  at  this  strange  young  man, 
who  nodded  with  assumed  composure. 

"It  wasn't  too  difficult,  after  what  you 
told  me.  I  took  a  chance  and  checked  the 
city  hospitals.  Swann  is  in  Belvedere  In- 
firmary— and  on  the  danger  list." 

THE  ward  where  Swann  lay  was  long  and 
narrow,  with  a  sloping  ceiling  contain- 
ing a  row  of  fanlight  windows.  This  was,  in 
fact,  the  pauper  ward  of  the  infirmary,  a 
bare  and  dismal  dormitory.  The  bed  was 
completely  screened  off,  and  on  the  floor 
there  lay  an  oxygen  cylinder  equipped  with 
a  long  inhaler. 

Propped  on  two  pillows,  Swann  lay  with 
his  arms  and  legs  extended,  his  eyes  turned 
to  the  ceiling.  His  frame  showed  that  he 
had  been  a  big  man,  but  now  he  was  emaci- 
ated. His  fingers  lay  limp  on  the  bedspread, 
and  his  breathing  was  shallow  and  listless. 

It  was  the  afternoon  visiting  hour,  and 


own  property.  You  see  what  that  meant? 
Engel  had  been  falsely  arrested — there  was, 
at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  no  evidence  to  con- 
nect him  with  the  crime,  no  evidence  at  all. 

"Unfortunately,  Engel  resisted  his  arrest. 
He  was  a  hot-tempered  man,  he  resented  the 
interference  with  his  personal  liberty.  And 
he  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  striking  an  offi- 
cer— worse  still,  he  broke  his  jaw.  Besides, 
as  you  know,  he  was  taken  in  the  very  act  of 
leaving  for  America." 

Swann  let  his  head  fall  back,  and  a  queer 
look  came  into  his  lackluster  eye. 

"I  must  tell  you  about  my  boss,  the  super- 
intendent— he's  the  head  of  the  Winton  po- 
lice now — Chief  Constable  Adam  Urie.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  Inverness  farmer,  and  he'd 
worked  his  way  up  from  the  bottom.  Strict 
on  discipline,  loyal  to  his  men,  a  first-rate 
officer,  he  never  took  a  bribe  in  his  life.  He 
loved  his  work  and  used  to  boast  to  me  that 
he  could  smell  a  criminal  a  mile  away.  And 


COLLIER'S 


"All  right!     All  right!     I'll 
go  buy  another  hummock" 


VIRGIL    PARTCH 


Paul  stood  with  Mark  Boulia  beside  the 
bed.  Paul  had  just  made  an  impassioned 
plea  to  the  sick  man.  Now  he  waited  tensely 
for  Swann  to  speak. 

Swann  did  not  hurry;  he  had  his  own 
thoughts.  But  presently  he  let  his  eyes  fall 
on  Paul  and,  after  a  pause,  remarked  in  a 
faint,  hoarse  tone,  "You're  like  him." 

He  then  returned  his  gaze  to  the  fanlight 
and  was  silent  for  a  long  time  before  going 
on  in  that  same  spent  voice. 

"It's  queer  I  should  see  you  now.  After 
what  happened  to  me  I  swore  I'd  keep  my 
mouth  shut — 1  was  a  fool  ever  to  open  it. 
But  you're  Engel's  son.  And  I'm  done  for 
anyway." 

There  was  a  short  pause — Swann  seemed 
to  be  looking  deep  into  the  past. 

"When  I  was  assigned  to  the  Dalgarno 
murder  case  1  was  keen  as  mustard — a  bit 
different  from  what  1  am  now — and  1  re- 
member as  if  it  were  yesterday  when  the 
big  clue  came  in  to  headquarters.  A  man 
had  pawned  a  three-stone  diamond  ring, 
under  allegedly  suspicious  circumstances, 
before  decamping  on  the  night  train  for  the 
Port  of  Liverpool.  Now  we  knew  that  a 
three-stone  ring  had  been  taken  from  Mona 
Spurling's  room  at  the  time  of  the  murder. 
So  this  news  was  wonderful  for  us;  after 
being  stuck  for  nearly  a  week,  we  had  a  red- 
hot  trail  to  follow.  We  telephoned  Liver- 
pool and  the  man,  Engel,  was  picked  up. 

"Then  came  the  thunderclap.  Are  you 
listening  to  me?"  Swann  made  an  effort  to 
turn  his  head.  "Because,  by  God,  this  is 
something  well  worth  hearing.  The  ring 
that  Engel  pawned  was  not  Mona  Spurling's 
ring.    It  was  proved  conclusively  to  be  his 


from  the  beginning,  he  was  down  on  Engel 
and  his  grudge  was  aggravated  by  the  as- 
sault on  one  of  his  men  and  the  insolent  way 
in  which  Engel  answered  him  at  his  first 
examination.  He  decided  that  Engel  was 
trying  to  get  to  America  to  avoid  arrest,  and 
he  refused  to  release  him  from  custody." 

Fired  by  his  own  words,  the  sick  man 
struggled  to  raise  himself  upon  his  elbow. 
He  became  excited  and  eloquent. 

"Just  think  of  it.  The  ring  clue  was  killed, 
the  suspicion  which  had  brought  this  one 
man,  out  of  a  million  people,  into  the  hands 
of  the  police  was  swept  away.  It  was  ab- 
surd to  press  the  charge  yet  Urie  persisted 
in  trying  to  get  the  prisoner  convicted.  1 
pointed  out  that  Engel  had  booked  the  tick- 
ets to  America  in  his  own  name,  that  he  had 
reserved  rooms  at  the  Liverpool  hotel  for 
himself  and  his  family  quite  openly,  with- 
out concealing  his  identity — a  thing  he 
wouldn't  have  dreamed  of  doing  if  he  were 
afraid  of  pursuit  and  wanted  to  cover  up  his 
traces.  But  Urie  wouldn't  listen,  he  was 
convinced — and  quite  honestly,  mind  you 
— that  his  instinct  was  infallible." 

Swann  sank  down  on  his  pillows  and 
rested  for  a  moment  before  resuming: 

"Well,  the  routine  set  in  motion  by  the 
chief  constable  followed  the  standard  prac- 
tice. He  wanted  to  find  a  weapon  among 
Engel's  belongings  that  might  have  caused 
the  victim's  injuries.  He  wanted  to  discover 
blood  stains  on  Engel's  suit.  He  wanted  wit- 
nesses who  could  identify  Engel  as  the  man 
seen  at  the  scene  of  the  crime.  All  this, 
mind  you,  because  Leon  Engel  had  pawned 
a  ring  in  Winton  that  was  his  own  property. 

"Right   off  the   bat,   in   one   of   Engel's 


trunks,  the  chief  constable  found  a  ham- 
mer, not  a  large  or  heavy  hammer — the 
light  kind  of  hammer  you  might  use  for 
driving  tacks  and  it  was  part  of  a  set  of 
tools  fixed  to  a  sheet  of  cardboard.  Engel 
freely  admitted  he  had  bought  this  set  at 
Woolworth's  to  do  an  odd  repair  job  about 
the  house.  Rather  than  throw  it  away  he 
had  packed  it  to  take  with  him  to  America. 

"You'd  hardly  think  a  tack  hammer  a 
deadly  weapon,  especially  in  the  face  of 
such  a  frightfully  battered  victim.  Besides, 
if  Engel  had  used  this  tool  to  do  the  deed, 
was  it  likely  that  he  would  have  carefully 
preserved  it  for  us  to  find?  No,  no,  the  first 
action  of  a  murderer  is  to  rid  himself  of  the 
weapon.  Yet  Urie  was  nearly  jumping  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  when  he  showed  me 
the  hammer.  'Didn't  I  tell  you?'  he  declared. 
'We  have  him  now.' 

"It  was  sent  to  the  experts  to  be  exam- 
ined for  bloodstains,  along  with  a  lot  of 
Engel's  clothing. 

"Meanwhile,  the  examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses, who  had  seen  the  murderer  coming 
from  the  flat  on  the  night  of  the  crime,  was 
proceeding  systematically.  You  remember 
that  Mr.  Prusty  and  Janet  Crombie  saw  him 
first.  Prusty  was  a  shortsighted  man  and 
Crombie,  the  maid,  seemed  reluctant  to  tes- 
tify. However,  the  next  day,  the  witness 
Louisa  Burt  came  forward  with  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  wanted  man.  Now  this 
young  girl,  on  a  dark  and  rainy  September 
night,  in  a  street  with  hardly  any  lights,  got 
one  second's  glimpse  of  the  criminal.  Yet 
she  professed  herself  able  to  supply  the  most 
exact  details'  of  his  appearance.  I  can  still 
see  her  round,  earnest  face,  as  she  came 
gushing  out  with  her  statement. 

"  'A  man  about  thirty-five.'  she  said.  'Tall, 
thin  and  dark,  with  pale  features,  straight 
nose,  clean-shaven.  He  wore  a  checked  cap, 
a  tan  raincoat  and  brown  shoes.' 

"At  first,  Urie  was  pleased  with  this 
description.  However,  after  the  arrest  of 
Engel.  the  band  played  a  different  tune — 
because  Engel  was  neither  tall,  dark  nor 
clean-shaven,  but  of  medium  size,  fair-com- 
plexioned.  and  he  had  a  brown  mustache. 
Also,  his  clothing  was  quite  different.  The 
strong-minded  tobacconist  was  soon  shoved 
into  the  discard,  but  the  two  female  wit- 
nesses seemed  more  amenable,  and  a  lot  of 
work  was  put  into  the  preparation  of  their 
sworn  statements.  Crombie  was  examined 
more  times  than  I  can  tell  you.  while  Burt 
was  kept  at  headquarters  practically  all  day. 

"Burt  forgot  about  the  big.  clean-shaven 
character  in  favor  of  a  shorter  man  with  a 
mustache.  Crombie  had  flatly  told  me.  right 
after  the  murder,  that  she  would  not  be  able 
positively  to  identify  the  man,  since  she  had 
not  seen  his  face,  but  now  she  came  into 
line  with  Burt.  The  light  checked  cap  be- 
came a  soft  dark  hat.  the  raincoat  a  gray 
overcoat.  The  description,  in  other  words, 
was  altered  so  that  it  might  well  have  fitted 
Engel.  Then,  at  the  end.  as  though  to  prove 
they  were  right.  Urie  showed  the  two  girls  a 
photograph  of  Engel." 

SWANN  rested  again,  his  pale  lips  drawn 
back,  as  he  fought  to  get  breath.  Paul 
was  almost  as  pale  as  the  man  in  the  bed. 

"The  next  step  was  to  take  these  im- 
portant witnesses  to  Liverpool  to  view  the 
prisoner.  The  superintendent  himself  ac- 
companied them,  and  1  was  along  too.  As  we 
came  into  the  Liverpool  Police  Office  a 
door  to  the  inner  vestibule  opened — acci- 
dentally on  purpose — and  Engel  came  along 
the  passage,  with  a  guard  on  each  side.  As 
he  passed  us  Burt,  who  was  next  to  me. 
clutched  Crombie  by  the  arm  and  whis- 
pered, 'Is  that  the  man  they  mean?'  I  heard 
her  plainer  than  you're  hearing  me. 

"The  identification  parade  followed  im- 
mediately. Eleven  policemen  in  plain 
clothes,  none  of  whom  in  any  way  resem- 
bled him.  were  lined  up  in  a  room  with  En- 
gel. Not  a  fair  test?  Never  mind  that.  It 
was  just  part  of  the  same  technique  which 
made  sure  that  the  witnesses  had  already 
seen  the  prisoner's  photograph  and  been 
given  a  look  at  him  in  the  corridor.  In  any 
case,  these  two  ignorant  girls — one  of  whom 
had  first  insisted  to  me  that  she  'never  saw 
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e';  the  other  of  whom,  in  her  original 
ent,  had  unguardedly  remarked  that 
|y  knocked  up  against  me  in  the  dark' 
e  dead  positive  in  their  identification. 
,  was  taken  to  Winton  and  charged 
^he  murder  of  Mona  Spurling." 

sick  man  turned  weakly  on  his  side 
^zed  directly  at  Paul,  who  sat  stricken, 
emed  unable  to  say  a  word, 
till  couldn't  believe  that  his  number 

) I  was  fool  enough  to  believe  in  the 

ying  'Truth  will  out.'    But   I  hadn't 

dned  on  the  advocate  who  was  coun- 

\  the  prosecution.    You  might  think 

[Se  chief  constable — that  stupid,  dog- 

rje — was  mainly  responsible  for  what 

ined  to  Engel,   but   no.   no,   when   it 

[to  the  test,  it  was  this  other  man,  this 

I  man.  who  should  have  thrown  the 

i  evidence  in  the  ash  can,  this  Matthew 

who  was  to  blame.    He's  now  Sir 

ew,  he's  risen  almost  to  the  top  of  the 

,  and  he'll  probably  go  on   up,  but 

e  was  unknown,  and  desperately  anx- 

0  succeed. 

e  minute  I  heard  him  I  saw  that,  right 
i  or  wrong,  he  meant  to  hang  Engel. 
ent  or  guilty,  it  made  no  difference — 
it  mattered  was  that  he  should  win 
it  case. 

sll,  it  began.    The  prosecution  called 

experts.    They  didn't  call  Dr.  Tuke, 

rctor  who  had  first  seen  the  body — 

ad  a  much  grander  physician,  Profes- 


sor Jenkins,  who  testified  that  repeated 
blows  of  the  hammer  could  have  caused 
the  injuries  which  had  proved  fatal  to  the 
victim.  He  was  not  prepared  to  swear  that 
there  were  bloodstains  upon  the  weapon  or 
on  the  prisoner's  coat,  but  he  had  found 
'traces  of  bodies  which  might  have  been 
mammalian  corpuscles.'  How  do  you  like 
that  for  a  polite  insinuation? 

"Next  came  the  handwriting  expert,  who 
swore  that  the  note  found  in  the  victim's 
flat  was  written  by  Engel  'in  a  disguised  left 
hand.'  When  Crombie  and  Burt  went  into 
the  box  they  surpassed  themselves — Burt, 
especially,  with  her  young  innocent  face  and 
big  earnest  eyes,  made  a  tremendous  im- 
pression on  the  jury.  She  stood  there  like  an 
angel,  and  swore,  'That  is  the  identical  coat,' 
and  'That  is  the  very  man,'  and  again — re- 
ferring to  her  visit  to  Liverpool — with  real 
pride,  'I  was  the  first  to  identify  him!' 

"Then  came  the  speech  for  the  crown. 
For  three  hours  Sprott  let  himself  go,  with- 
out a  pause,  without  a  single  written  note. 
The  words  flowed  out  of  his  mouth  and  put 
a  spell  upon  the  court.  When  he  painted 
the  picture  of  the  crime,  by  God,  he  laid  it 
on  heavy — the  guilty  man  hugging  the  ham- 
mer in  his  pocket,  brutally  attacking  his 
defenseless  paramour,  the  mother  of  his  un- 
born child,  then  fleeing  headlong  to  hide 
himself  in  a  foreign  land — I  tell  you  it  was 
lurid.  His  address  was  full  of  inaccuracies, 
of    unjustified    aspersions    against    Engel's 


le  worse  than  the  young  men  of  the 
er  colony  who  swam  for  fun,  played 
h  games,  employed  the  islanders  to 
hem  fish  and  sail,  and  sometimes,  un- 
le  influence,  fell  off  their  boats  and 
\>  be  fished  out  of  the  water?  Mr.  Mc- 
)r  growled  at  them  all. 
nna  went  to  college  on  a  scholarship 
3  vacation  she  worked  for  some  sum- 
Deople,  a  retired  judge  and  his  wife, 
aad  been  spending  peaceful  vacations 
;  bland  for  fifty  years,  so  it  didn't  seem 
iture  to  trust  them.  Even  when  Judge 
>tt  told  Mr.  McGregor  that  his  grand- 
Richard,  was  coming  for  a  visit,  the 
r  remained  calm.  Richard  was  reading 
is  Ph.D.  and  there  seemed  no  harm  in 

t  the  Ellicotts  worried  about  it.  "I  was 
ering,"  Mrs.  Ellicott  said  at  breakfast 
norning,  "about  having  Joanna  work- 
ire  when  Richard  comes.  Do  you  think 
disturb  him?" 

■nquestionably."  The  judge  chipped  the 
ff  his  egg. 

srhaps  I'd  better  tell  her  we  won't  need 
uring  August.    I  know  the  Gladstones . 
her.   Shall  1  speak  to  them?" 
to  no  means.    I  enjoy  a  boiled  egg  for 
[fast  but  not  for  lunch  and  dinner  also." 
can  cook  chops  and  meat  cakes." 
come  to  Huckleberry  Island  for  lob- 
crab,  swordfish  and  clams."  he  stated, 
lieve  Joanna  could  make  even  pogies 
good.   Richard  may  stay  as  long  as  he 
but  I'm  not  going  to  have  him  up- 
g  my  diet." 

ut  he  has  to  write  his  thesis  and  he's  so 
ptible.  You  remember  how  he  nearly 
ed  out  his  senior  year  because  of  that 
liffe  girl?  And  how  his  mother  say's 
ust  getting  over  a  model —  You  know 
Joanna  is." 

hat's  his  lookout,"  the  judge  said.  "I 
t  come  here  to  eat  meat  cakes." 

iVEEK  later  the  judge  drove  to  Bailey's 
Landing  to  meet  the  steamer.  When  he 
ght  Richard  back  to  the  cottage,  they 
i  in  through  the  back  door.  Joanna 
washing  lettuce,  a  shaft  of  sunlight 
ht  in  her  hair.  Richard  stopped  in  his 
v  The  judge  gave  him  a  slight  shove, 
ir  grandmother  is  anxious  to  see  you," 
lid.  Mrs.  Ellicott  was  on  the  veranda, 
ard  asked,  after  kissing  her.  "Who  is 
extraordinary-looking  girl?" 
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moral  character,  but  the  jury,  openmouthed, 
hung  on  every  word  of  it. 

"The  speech  by  the  prisoner's  counsel  was 
useless  after  that  performance.  The  defense 
didn't  have  much  money  to  work  with,  and 
was  uninstructed  on  many  points.  What 
was  worse  was  that  evidence  likely  to  be  fa- 
vorable to  Engel,  especially  the  fact  that  the 
arrest  had  been  made  on  the  false  ring  clue, 
had  been  suppressed  by  the  prosecution. 

"Well,  it  was  soon  over.  The  verdict  was 
guilty.  Engel's  protests  of  innocence  went 
through  me  like  a  knife.  But  he  was  dragged 
away  and  everybody  was  well  pleased.  The 
five-hundred-pound  reward  offered  for  con- 
viction was  paid  out  to  Crombie  and  Burt. 
God  knows  they  had  earned  it."  After  a 
painful  pause  he  added,  as  a  kind  of  after- 
thought, "My  reward  came  later,  too.  You 
guessed  right  why  I  got  it — and  what  it  was." 

There  was  a  long  silence  in  the  narrow 
room.  The  sick  man's  strength  seemed  at 
last  to  fail  him,  and  he  lay  back,  exhausted. 
Boulia,  who,  like  Paul,  had  sat  in  tense  si- 
lence throughout  the  recital,  poured  some 
water  into  a  glass  and  put  it  to  Swann's  lips. 
All  this  time,  Paul  still  sat  dazed,  his  head 
supported  in  his  hands.  A  string  of  ques- 
tions filled  his  mind.  But  Swann  had  closed 
his  eyes,  completely  spent,  beyond  all  fur- 
ther effort.  As  Mark  tiptoed  from  the  room 
Paul  rose  unsteadily,  pressed  the  patient's 
hand,  then  followed  Mark  out  the  door. 
(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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"That's  Joanna  McGregor,  the  minister's 
daughter.  I  think  she's  engaged  to  Dan 
Forbes,  one  of  the  fishermen." 

"In  my  opinion,  that's  all  off,"  the  judge 
said  obtusely.  "He  used  to  give  her  so  many 
lobsters  she  kept  us  supplied.  But  she  hasn't 
brought  any  this  summer." 

"This  is  a  good  year  for  herring,"  his  wife 
explained  patiently.  "He  hasn't  time  for 
anything  else." 

"She  would  be  wasted  on  a  fisherman," 
Richard  said   feelingly. 

"I  used  to  eat  three  or  four  of  those 
small,  illegal  lobsters  at  a  sitting,"  the 
judge  said  fondly.  "Underweight  and 
caught  without  a  license.  The  natives  don't 
bother  with  licenses  for  their  amusements." 

"Typical  of  islanders,"  Richard  said 
sagely.   "They  resent  regulation." 

"We've  been  here  more  than  two  hundred 
years,"  Joanna  remarked  from  the  door, 
"and  managed  very  well  without  it.  Lunch 
is  ready." 

She  set  a  tureen  on  the  table  in  the  dining 
room  and  Mrs.  Ellicott  started  serving  fish 
chowder.  "Surely  you  don't  make  her  eat 
in  the  kitchen?"  Richard  asked  when  Joanna 
disappeared. 

"She  prefers  to  because  it's  quicker.  I've 
put  you  in  the  downstairs  guest  room.  No 
one  will  bother  you  there." 

"The  tide  will  be  high  at  four  if  you  care 
to  swim  with  us,"  the  judge  said,  "but  ar- 
range your  schedule  to  suit  yourself." 

After  lunch  the  Ellicotts  retired  for  naps 
and  Richard  unpacked.  Some  wasps  buzzed 
at  his  windows.  "Joanna,  have  you  a  fly 
swatter?"  he  called.  She  handed  it  to  him 
around  the  door.  "Will  you  come  for  a 
swim  this  afternoon?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  afraid  I  haven't  time."  She  went 
into  the  living  room.  He  followed,  and 
found  her  going  over  the  floor  with  an  oil 
mop.  No  emptyhearted  man  could  fail  to 
notice  she  had  pretty  arms. 

"Is  there  a  wastebasket  you  can  spare?" 
he  asked. 

She  handed  him  one  that  was  beside  the 
desk.  He  stood  aimlessly  holding  it.  "The 
winters  here  must  be  deadly."  he  remarked. 
"What  do  you  do  with  yourself?" 

"They're  wonderful,"  she  said.  "I'm  at 
Mount  Holyoke  now — I'll  be  a  senior  this 
fall." 

"That's  hot  far  from  me — I'm  in  Cam- 
bridge. What  are  you  going  to  do  after 
you  graduate?" 


"Father  wants  me  to  teach  in  the  island 
school." 

"You  can't  bury  yourself  here,"  he  said 
in  consternation.  "It's  all  right  in  summer, 
when  you  see  people  from  all  over  the 
country,  but  the  rest  of  the  year — " 

"We  don't  feel  that  way,"  she  said.  "After 
the  summer  people  leave  we  have  a  big 
party  to  celebrate." 

"Are  they  as  bad  as  that?" 

"Some  of  them  are  fine,  and  of  course  we 
have  to  have  them."  There  was  a  knock 
on  the  floor  overhead.  "The  judge,"  she 
interpreted.  "I'm  afraid  we're  keeping  him 
awake." 

RELUCTANTLY  Richard  returned  to 
his  room  and  arranged  his  books  in  a 
row  on  the  desk.  They  fell  over.  He  went 
to  look  for  Joanna.  She  wasn't  in  the  living 
room  or  the  kitchen,  but  he  finally  saw  her 
out  on  the  road  talking  to  a  handsome,  sun- 
burned giant.  He  waited  restively  for  the 
conversation  to  end,  but  it  didn't  so  he 
joined  them.  Joanna,  looking  not  very 
pleased  to  see  him  again  so  soon,  introduced 
Dan  Forbes,  who  said,  "Hi,"  and  extended 
an  enormous  brown  hand. 

"Why  do  you  have  to  go  to  Portland  to- 
day?" Joanna  asked  Dan. 

"Got  things  to  attend  to." 

"I'm  going  Thursday.  If  you'll  wait  till 
then,  I'll  go  with  you." 

"Can't  wait  till  Thursday,"  he  said,  grin- 
ning at  her. 

"Joanna,  are  there  any  book  ends  lying 
around?"  Richard  asked. 

"Not  out  here.  Look  in  the  living  room 
— on  the  shelf  near  the  window." 

"Be  seeing  you,  Joanna."  Dan  said. 
"Hope  you  get  your  studying  done,  Rich- 
ard," he  said  kindly  as  to  a  schoolboy. 
"Don't  overdo."  He  raised  his  hand  in 
farewell  and  started  up  the  road. 

"You  know,  Joanna,"  Richard  said  as 
they  started  back  to  the  house,  "you  could 
get  a  much  better  teaching  job  in  Boston." 

"Well — maybe,"  she  said  absently. 

"I'd  like  to  discuss  it  with  you.  Let's 
have  dinner  at  the  Inn,  Thursday." 

"It  closed  during  the  war  and  Mr.  Bates 
decided  not  to  reopen  it.  Too  many  peo- 
ple wanted  to  come.  Besides,  I  may  not  get 
back  from  Portland  until  late."  She  started 
sweeping  the  kitchen  floor  so  there  was  no 
place  for  him  to  stand. 

Later  he  accompanied  his  grandparents 
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bell, ot  Evanston,  Illinois.  "It's  so  c.is\  to  step  in  or 
out  of  a  Dodge  without  twisting  or  squirming.  And  you 
don't  have  to  stoop,  cither!"  Dodge  advanced  design 
gives    \on    the    utmost    in    convenient*    even    way! 


WIDER  ON  THE  INSIDE!  Dodge  scats  arc  as  wide  in 
hack  as  in  front-so  there's  plenty  of  room  for  ns  all! 
Dodge  engineers  did  a  wonderful  thing  in  designing 
a  car  with  so  much  room  inside,  yet  so  sleek  and 
compact  outside."  Yon  ride  in  comfort  .  .  .  and  in  st\lc! 


MORE  VISIBILITY,  GREATER  SAFETY!  "It's  wonderf  1 
easy  it  is  to  'see  out'  wherever  you  sit  in  a  Dodj.  J 
have   safer   driving   with   the   big   'Landscape  I 
shield.'    The   huge    rear   'Picture   Window'    j^i 
passengers    a    feeling    of    real    interior   spaeioil 


JET-AWAY— GET-AWAY!  "The  big  Dodge  'Get-Away' 
engine,"  says  Mr.  Campbell,  "gives  you  brilliant  per- 
formance. Yet  lor  all  its  pep  and  power,  it  s  .1  miser 
Foi  gas,  No  tedious  'break-in  period,  either.  At  -350 
nnlcs  Dodge  'Get-Away'  engines  arc  ready  to  'GO'!" 


LUGGAGE  ROOM  FOR  ALL!  "Now  the  whole  family  can 
yo  on  trips  and  take  all  the  luggage  we  need!  The  big 
compartment  is  specialh  designed  tor  easy  slide-in 
loading!  The  easib  accessible  spare  tire  is  at  the  side, 
out  of  the  way."  No  luggage  underfoot— it's  tucked  awa)  ! 


DRIVE  WITHOUT  SHIFTING!  Dodge  Cvro-Matic  is  I 
c.i's  lowest-priced  automatic  transmission!  ( A'l 
on  Coronet  models.)  All  Dodge  models  give  jl 
handling  ease  and  smoothness  of  Fluid  Drivel 
extra  cost.   Another   example  ol    Dodge  biggen 
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Magic-Mile  Ride ! 


Out  of  the  showroom. ..Out  on  the  road... 

That's  where  the  rugged  Dodge  proves  its  bigger  dollar  valuel 


ieady  for  a  monev-saving  surprise  when 
take  the  wheel  and  go  for  a  "Magic-Mile" 
todays  new  Dodge!  You'll  actually  see 
1  could  pav  a  thousand  dollars  more  and 
get  all  the  extra  value  features  Dodge 
ill  You'll  see  whv  the  big  buy  is  Dodge! 

sec  how  Dodge  engineers  designed  a 
your  comfort.  You'll  sit  comfortably  on 
it  arc   "knee-level"   .    .    .    just   the   proper 


height  for  a  relaxing  ride.  Body  lines  allow 
plenty   of  shoulder,   head   and  leg  room. 

EXTRA  FEATURES  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST 

And  never  have  you  driven  a  car  so  easy  to 
handle!  Dodge  sleek  compact  design  makes  park- 
ing, turning,  garaging  easier.  You'll  discover  a 
new  thrill  from  the  big,  high-compression  "Get- 
Away"  engine.  Famous  Fluid  Drive  smooths  out 


all   your  starts   and   stops   even   in   heavy   traffic. 

And  year  after  year  you'll  experience  the 
nursedness  that  has  made  Dod<j;e  famous  .  .  . 
the  dependability  that  is  bound  to  save  you 
money  mile  after  mile  in  lower  upkeep  costs 
and   trouble-free   operation. 

Take  a  "Magic-Mile"  ride  today.  You  owe  it 
to  yourself— and  to  your  pocketbook— to  find  how 
easy  it  is  to  own  and  drive  a  new  Dodge  now! 


2w  Bigger  Value 


DODGE 


Jus  fa  -few  dollars  more 
than  the  lowest- priced  cars 
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if  you  $ 

want    r» 
the  land' V 


ask  for 


at  your  favorite  department 
or  men's  store  or  write  to 


JERKS  SOCKS  INC.,  CINCINNATI  2,  OHIO 


down  a  slithery  footpath  to  a  narrow  cres- 
cent of  sand,  met  a  few  of  their  friends,  and 
declined  an  invitation  to  a  clambake.  Then 
he  waded  into  the  frigid  Atlantic  where 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Ellicott  were  bobbing  im- 
perviously. "Why  don't  you  go  to  the 
Brewsters'  clambake,  Richard?"  she  asked. 
"Their  son  is  about  your  age  and  you'd 
meet  all  the  young  people." 

"Brewster  is  the  big  wheel  here,"  the 
judge  said.  "Started  the  island  improve- 
ment society  which  made  him  very  un- 
popular with  the  natives.  The  boy — Billy 
— is  no  good." 

"Hush,  Edward."  She  glanced  warningly 
at  the  shore. 

"I'm  just  repeating  what  I  hear  in 
church." 

"Mr.  McGregor  doesn't  like  him  hanging 
around  Joanna.  I'm  afraid  he  calls  on  her 
in  our  kitchen." 

"They  all  do,"  the  judge  said. 

DINNER  that  night  was  rather  confused 
because  Richard  kept  jumping  up  to 
help  serve  it.  "You're  getting  in  Joanna's 
way,  dear,"  his  grandmother  remonstrated. 

"It's  like  eating  dinner  with  a  jack-in- 
the-box,"  the  judge  complained. 

Richard  bolted  his  blueberry  pie,  ex- 
cused himself,  and  went  to  the  kitchen. 
She  was  pouring  coffee  into  a  silver  pot. 
A  car  honked  outside.  "That's  for  me," 
she  said.     "Will  you  take  the  tray  in?" 

"When  am  I  going  to  have  a  chance  to 
talk  to  you?  How  about  a  picnic  Saturday 
night?"  he  asked  her  disappearing  skirts. 

"Dan  and  I  are  going  to  the  Brewsters' 
clambake,"  she  said  over  her  shoulder.  .  .  . 

Next  morning  Richard  drove  to  the  vil- 
lage to  make  a  telephone  call.  (Only  the 
doctor  and  the  wealthiest  summer  people 
had  telephones.  Everyone  else  used  the 
public  telephone  at  Miss  Caulfield's  house.) 
On  his  way,  he  stopped  at  the  parsonage. 
The  bell  was  answered  by  a  gentleman  in  a 
clerical  collar.  He  had  a  shock  of  white 
hair,  steely  blue  eyes,  a  ruddy  face  and  a 
firm  jaw. 

Richard  introduced  himself.  "Ah,  the 
young  professor,"  Mr.  McGregor  said  af- 
fably; he  had  heard  about  Richard's  immi- 
nent Ph.D.  "Perhaps  you'd  address  our 
historical  society  while  you're  here.  We  meet 
Saturday  night,  just  a  few  kindred  souls; 
the. doctor  and  his  wife,  the  judge,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Drinker." 

"The  judge  wouldn't  listen  to  me,"  Rich- 
ard said.    "I  was  wondering  if  Joanna — " 

At  that  moment  a  splendid  car  with  the 
top  down  drew  up.  It  was  long,  low, 
cream-colored,  gleaming,  white-walled, 
fender-guarded;  strains  of  music  came  out 
of  its  dashboard.  Dan  climbed  out  of  the 
car.  "I  just  wanted  to  show  something  to 
Joanna,"  he  said  rather  timorously  as  Mr. 
McGregor's  color  heightened. 

"Dan,  you  are  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
me,"  the  pastor  cried. 

"Ah,  Mr.  McGregor — I  really  need  a 
car." 

"No  one,"  Mr.  McGregor  asserted,  "ex- 
cept the  doctor  and  me  needs  a  car  on  an 
island  four  miles  long." 

"I  bought  it  so  I  can  go  to  Florida  and 
fish,"  Dan  pleaded.  "You  said  it's  a  sin  for 
me  to  idle  in  the  winter  and  there's  noth- 
ing to  do  here  after  the  deer-shooting  sea- 
son." 

"Nothing  to  do!"  The  pastor's  color  rose 
even  higher.  "You  could  study  and  im- 
prove your  mind  like  this  fine  young  man." 

Dan  said  politely,  "Hi,  there,  Richard. 
Honest,  Mr.  McGregor,  it  isn't  an  extrav- 
agance. There's  never  been  such  a  year  for 
herring." 

"And  next  year  the  spawn  may  perish 
and  your  nets  will  be  empty.  Then  1  sup- 
pose you  can  eat  the  expensive  cars  and 
newfangled  trash  you  buy  when  the  Lord 
sends  a  bountiful  catch  to  tide  you  over  the 
lean  years." 

"Honest,  Mr.  McGregor,"  Dan  said,  "I'm 
salting  some  away." 

It  didn't  seem  the  moment  to  offer  Jo- 
anna a  ride.  "Can  you  tell  me  where  Miss 
Sally  Caulfield  lives?"  Richard  asked. 

"The   white  house   on   the   road   to  the 


Landing,"  the  pastor  said.  "I  shall  hope  to 
see  you  at  our  next  meeting."  .  .  . 

A  sign  on  the  door  of  the  house  said 
"Public  Telephone.  Ring  and  Walk  in." 
Miss  Sally  Caullield  was  sitting  in  a  chair 
by  the  window  scanning  the  cove  through 
binoculars.    She  was  tiny  and  very  old. 

"Haven't  seen  you  since  you  were  a  little 
tad,"  she  said,  smiling  benignly  at  Richard. 
"You  favor  your  father.  Too  bad  none 
of  you  took  after  the  judge.  He's  what  I 
call  a  handsome  man.  If  you  want  to  phone 
privately  close  the  door  so  others  will  know 
to  wait  outside." 

Privacy  was  evidently  not  violated  by 
Miss  Caulfield's  presence.  He  said  he  didn't 
require  it  and  called  a  drugstore  on  the 
mainland.  "That  stuff's  not  a  bit  of  good," 
Miss  Caulfield  remarked  as  he  read  off  a 
prescription.  "You  tell  the  judge  a  table- 
spoon of  molasses  every  day  cured  my  ar- 
thritis." 

Richard's  next  call  was  to  the  Brewster 
house.  "You  won't  find  anyone  home  but 
the  help,"  Miss  Sally  volunteered.  "I  saw 
them  row  out  to  their  schooner."  He  left 
word  that  he  would  be  able  to  attend  the 
clambake  after  all.  "Hope  Billy  Brewster 
doesn't  overdo  it  celebrating  his  birthday," 
she  said.  "Last  year  he  and  Dan  Forbes 
had  a  fight." 

"I  guess  Dan  is  pretty  impossible,"  he 
remarked. 

"He's  been  doing  a  man's  work  on  the 
herring  boats  since  he  was  fourteen."  Miss 
Caulfield  said.  "Hope  you  get  your  study- 
ing done  while  you're  here.  Seems  as  if 
you  ought  to  be  almost  through  school." 

Shortly  after  he  got  home,  Joanna  ar- 
rived on  her  bicycle. 

"I  would  have  stopped  for  you  on  the  way 
back  from  Miss  Caulfield's,"  Richard  said, 
"but  I  thought  you'd  drive  over  with  Dan." 

"Well,  I  didn't.  He  had  no  business  buy- 
ing that  car.  I  guess  I'll  go  to  the  clambake 
with  you,"  she  added  listlessly. 

But  she  was  as  unresponsive  as  ever  dur- 
ing the  next  few  days.  She  went  about  her 
tasks  silently  and  he  feared  she  was  mop- 
ing. 

ON  THEIR  way  to  the  clambake  Richard 
tried  to  straighten  her  out.  He  spoke  of 
unsuitable  attachments  one  got  over. 
"These  fishermen  make  a  lot  one  summer 
and  nothing  for  the  next  five  years,"  he 
pointed  out.    "It's  a  precarious  life." 

"We're  used  to  that,"  Joanna  told  him. 
"I  can't  stay  long  at  the  clambake.  Richard. 
I  have  to  make  sandwiches  for  Father's 
club." 

Richard  would  have  been  willing  to  leave 
the  clambake  shortly  after  arriving.  He 
took  a  violent  dislike  to  Billy  Brewster. 
Ordinarily  a  man  of  peace,  Richard  sensi- 
bly shunned  those  he  detested,  but  it  was 


difficult  to  shun  Billy,  who  had  n  , 
head  start  on  celebrating  his  birthd.  ( 
was  in  boisterous  spirits.   He  attache 
self  to  Joanna  like  a  barnacle.   She  p: 
tie  attention  to  him  until  Dan  arriu  * 
a  girl.   Then  suddenly  she  became  g 
flirtatious.    It  was  somewhat  her  fail 
Billy  decided  the  occasion  entitled    , 
kiss  her  twenty-five  times.    Richard 
removed  his  glasses,  extricated  Joani  j 
hit  the  birthday  boy,  who  sat  dow  ; 
denly  in  the  sand. 

Dan  materialized  by  his  side.  'Th  \ 
a   good   poke,    Richard,"   he   said  i  ] 
"Better  take  Joanna  home — I'll  sti 
this  out." 

Richard  took  Joanna's  arm  and  l| 
her  to  the  car.  "Why  on  earth  did  yo  i 
to  hit  him?"  she  asked  ungratefully, 
happens    every    year    and    Father 
blames  me." 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  you  I  woul< 
stayed  and  finished  him  off,"  he  sai 
ligerently. 

RICHARD  and  Joanna  drove  back 
parsonage  in  silence.  The  meeti 
just  assembled  in  Mr.  McGregor's  Vk 
parlor.  The  pastor  greeted  Richar 
dially  and  offered  him  the  floor,  b 
judge  said  chivalrously  he'd  much 
to  hear  Mrs.  Drinker's  paper  on 
mounds. 

She  had  barely  recovered  from  hei 
fright  and  started  to  read — with 
sion — when  there  was  a  terrific  eras 
side.  Richard  got  to  the  door  slightly 
of  the  doctor  and  the  pastor.  Dar 
was  on  the  rectory  lawn  and  Billy 
considerably  bent,  was  nuzzling  it. 
was  slumped  at  the  steering  wheel, 
ing. 

While  the  doctor  examined  the  ca 
everyone  gathered  on  the  lawn.  Da 
dazedly.  "Billy  came  over  here  after 
ard.  I  got  here  in  time  to  head  h 
and  he  ran  plumb  into  me." 

"Help  me  get  him  into  my  car,  Dai 
doctor  said.   "I'll  take  care  of  him." 

"I'm  going  too,"  Joanna  said. 

"No,  Joanna,"  her  father  said  deci 
"They  don't  need  you.  How  did  thi 
pen?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  distra 
"You  go,  Richard— but  come  right 

When  Richard  returned  about  ar 
later  Mrs.  Drinker  was  still  readir 
paper,  but  he  had  no  difficulty,  this  ti 
holding  the  floor.  "Billy's  all  righ 
said.  "A  couple  of  broken  ribs  and 
in  his  head.  He's  being  pretty  ugly 
it.  Says  he's  going  to  see  Dan." 

"That's    not    fair."    Joanna    said 
"He'd   been   drinking  and   he  delib< 
rammed  Dan's  car." 

"The  trouble  is,  Dan  has  no  driv 
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"Not  that  towel — the  chil- 
dren were  lying  on  it  .  .  .' 


STANLEY   4  JAN  I 
BERENSTAII 


Collier's  for  August  26, 1 
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DOBBIN 


DOESN'T  WORK  HERE  ANY  MORE! 


DEMAND 


DETERMINES 

BIGNESS 


The  Flying  Red  Horse  Companies:  SOCONY- VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  INC.,  and  Affiliates: 

MAGNOLIA  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  •  GENERAL  PETROLEUM  CORPORATION 
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•No'  an  exceptional  cose.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  boys  are  doing  the 
job  in  20  minutes. 


Brilliant  new  chemical  discovery  by  makers  of  Johnson's  Wax! 


go1***1 


•\  ! 


^ 


Never  before  has  an  auto  wax  promised  so 
much  . . .  and  made  good ! 
Now,  men  who  have  always  rebelled  at  the 
hard  work  of  waxing  a  car  are  doing  the  job  in 
20  minutes... without  rolling  up  their  sleeves! 
Johnson's  sensational  Car-Plate  has  changed 
their  minds. 

This  great  new  chemical  discovery  from  the 
Johnson's  Wax  laboratories  not  only  gives  a 
better  polish  than  any  other  wax... it  does  the 
job  without  a  stroke  of  hard  rubbing! 
Just  spread  Car-Plate  over  the  cleaned  sur- 
face of  your  car  ...  let  it  dry  .  .  .  then  wipe. 
That's  all.  Your  finger  tips  supply  all  the 
pressure  needed! 

Unconditionally  guaranteed  to  leave  the 
brightest,  smoothest,  longest-wearing  wax  fin- 
sh  your  car  has  ever  had.  If  not  completely 
satisfied,  your  money  back. 
Car-Plate  is  sold  by  most  service  stations 
and  Johnson's  Wax  dealers.  A  $1.00  can  con- 
tains more  than,  enough  tb  do  your  car  twice. 
Try  it  todaj 
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brighter  rouy  wgX  , 


than  any  o 
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tMRQUfMNTJ    Car-Plate  is  a  wax— not  a  cleaner! 

Before  you  apply  Johnson's  Car-Plate  (as  with  any  real  wax),  the  sur- 
face must  be  completely  clean  and  free  of  traffic  film  and  decomposed 
paint.  For  quick,  thorough  cleaning  of  your  car,  use  Johnson's  Carnu 
.  .  .  sold  wherever  Car-Plate  is  sold. 

"Johnson  s",  "Cornu"  and  "Car-Plate"  ore  trademarks  of  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Inc. 
©  S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  INC.,  Racine,  Wis.,  1950 


cense.  The  doctor  says  he's  going  to  need 
a  darn'  good  lawyer.  I  guess  you'll  have  to 
help  him.  Grandfather." 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  the  pastor  snorted. 
"Dan  must  pay  his  penalty." 

The  judge  sided  with  the  cloth.  He  said 
he  had  no  sympathy  with  lawbreakers. 

"You  ought  to  do  what  you  can  for  him," 
Richard  told  his  grandfather.  "It  was  my 
fault.    I  hit  Billy  in  the  first  place." 

"I  understood  you  came  here  to  study, 
not  to  engage  in  brawls,"  the  judge  said 
coldly. 

"I  am  bitterly  disappointed  in  you,"  Mr. 
McGregor  exclaimed. 

"It  was  really  my  fault,"  Joanna  con- 
fessed in  a  small  voice.  "Please,  Judge  El- 
licott — you  can't  let  the  Brewsters  ruin 
Dan."   She  gazed  at  him  beseechingly. 

"Well,  I'll  try  to  get  hold  of  a  lawyer  in 
the  morning,"  the  judge  conceded.  "Tell 
Dan  to  meet  me  at  Miss  Caulfield's."  .  .  . 

But  Joanna  and  Miss  Caulfield  were 
alone  when  the  Ellicotts  arrived  next  morn- 
ing. "We  don't  know  where  Dan  is,"  Jo- 
anna wailed. 

"The  fool  probably  skipped  out  on  the 
herring  boat,"  Miss  Sally  surmised.  "They'll 
send  the  Coast  Guard  after 
him.  Judge,  if  you  want  to 
try  Charlie  Denfield,  he's  at 
Winter  Harbor  with  the 
Clem  Frys." 


"I'm  particular  about  my  paying  j  , 
and  how  he  knew  I  took  in  a  girl  off  il 
boat — "  Mrs.  Smith  eyed  Miss  4 
thoughtfully.  "He  also  spoke  abouijfc 
bearing  by  those  who  have  pay  phj 
she  added.  "And  about  a  respected  3 
who  plays  cards  for  money.  And  a  g  j, 
dowed  with  comeliness,  who  instead  of  w 
ing  her  eyes  down  sets  the  men  again- 1 
other." 

"Well,  I  never,"  Miss  Sally  breathi 

"He  told  a  tale  that  would  make 
hair   rise   about   one   of   our   island  oa 
accepting  hospitality  of  the  wrong  ki. 
poured  like  water — from  a  prominent  % 
ber  of  the  summer  colony  and  then 
killing  his  son.   And  he  didn't  even 
license." 

"I  didn't  know  you  needed  a  licei 
kill  the  summer  people,"  the  judge 
rather  testily. 

"It  was  an  auto  accident,"  Mrs. 
explained.  "Then  he  told  about  the 
this  man  who  gave  the  clambake  settii 
to  Indian  Point.  Mr.  Brewster  sat  wi 
head  bowed  and  Mrs.  Forbes  had  th 
terics." 

"Nobody    can   get    ahead   of   Mr 


Jalopaganda 


IT  TOOK  some  time  to  put 
the  call  through  and  Mr. 
Denfield  refused  to  take  the 
case.  Several  other  calls 
were  equally  unsatisfactory. 
There  was  a  campaign  for 
public  safety  going  on,  and 
Brewster  was  a  name  that 
carried  weight. 

"Oh,  well,  we've  tried  fair 
means,"  Miss  Sally  decided 
philosophically.  "So  now  I 
guess  we'll  have  to  try  foul. 
I  know  who  set  fire  to  Indian 
Point." 

Everyone  stared  at  her. 

"It  was  Billy  Brewster  and 
a   girl   from   Portland.   Usu- 
ally red-hot  irons  wouldn't  make  me  tell 
about  the  phone  calls  I  hear  in  this  room — " 

"Quite  right.  You  are  in  a  position  of 
public  trust,"  the  judge  reminded  her. 

"I'm  not  going  to  let  the  Brewsters  pick 
on  one  of  our  island  boys,"  she  said  hotly. 
"Billy  phoned  the  girl  from  here  on  June 
sixteenth  and  told  her  to  catch  the  after- 
noon boat.  I  happened  to  be  looking 
through  my  binoculars  when  she  docked. 
After  everyone  went  home  to  their  supper 
he  and  the  girl  rowed  over  to  Indian  Point. 
Four  hours  later  it  went  up  in  a  blaze."  She 
gazed  around  triumphantly. 

The  judge  shook  his  head.  "You  have  no 
proof." 

"Wait,"  Miss  Sally  requested.  "Billy 
rowed  the  girl  around  the  point  and  got  her 
a  room  at  Mrs.  Smith's  for  the  night.  When 
he  went  for  her  next  day  she  was  gone.  He 
phoned  her  later  and  they  had  it  back  and 
forth  hot  and  heavy.  1  surmise  she  would 
be  a  witness  on  Billy's  character.  It's  your 
duty,  Judge,  to  warn  Mr.  Brewster." 

"I'm  too  old  and  venerable  to  deal  in 
blackmail,"  he  protested. 

"I'm  more  venerable  than  you  but  I  feel 
different." 

Richard  remarked,  "There  are  a  lot  of 
people  waiting  outside." 

"Church  must  be  out,"  Miss  Sally  said. 
"See  who's  there."' 

When  Richard  opened  the  door  several 
people  pushed  in  headed  by  a  large,  flushed 
woman  who  caroled,  "You  missed  a  grand 
sermon!" 

The  large  woman  was  Mrs.  Smith. 

"What  was  the  sermon  about?"  Miss 
Sally  asked. 

"The  text  was  'Vengeance  is  mine,  saith 
the  Lord.'  Mr.  McGregor  didn't  leave  a 
soul  on  this  island  with  a  shred  of  reputa- 
tion. I  was  never  mentioned  in  church  be- 
fore." 

"Surely  you  never  made  a  misstep,"  Miss 
Sally  said  politely. 


How  proudly  read  the  license  plates 
Of  cars  that  come  from  other  states ! 
In  overweening  terms  they  boast 
Their  products,  climate,  lakes  or  coast. 
The  license  numbers  are  so  small 
They  scarcely  can  be  seen  at  all, 
For  every  inch  of  precious  space 
Is  used  to  advertise  the  place. 
Well,  strangers,  if  the  life's  so  fair 
In  your  salubrious  native  air, 
I  must  confess  it  isn't  clear 
Just  what  the  heck  you're  doing  here. 

— NORMAN  R.  JAFFRAT 


Gregor,"  Miss  Sally  said,  a  touch  r 
fully. 

"After  church  let  out,"  Mrs.  Smitrl 
tinued,  "Mr.  Brewster  shook  hands  i 
Mrs.  Forbes — " 

Dan  strode  into  the  room.  "Mo  n 
Miss  Sally,"  he  said.  "If  no  one  wan  I 
phone  can  I  make  a  call?" 

Joanna  rose  and  glared  at  him.  "\< 
have  you  been?" 

"Slept  on  the  boat.   I'm  going  to  ca 
barge  to  take  my  car  to  the  foreside 
little  work.    Want  to  ride  over  this 
noon?" 

"I  never  want  to  see  you  again,"  J< 
said  fiercely.   Richard's  heart  lifted. 

"Ah,    honey,"    Dan    remonstratec 
bought  the  car  for  you  so  we  wouldn't 
to  stay  here  all  winter.    I  already 
enough  to  buy  my  own  herring  boat.  1 
engine  and  ship-to-shore  phone." 

"Oh,  Dan!"  Joanna's  eyes  widenei 
warmed.   "Why  didn't  you  tell  me?" 

"Wanted  you  to  see  your  name  ot 
I've  signed  up  a  good  crew,  too.  We 
set,  honey.  We  can  live  like  kings,  at 
some  of  the  time." 

"Let  me  be  the  first  to  congratulate 
the  judge  said,  rising.  "Time  for  my  d A 
Joanna." 

"Thank  you,  Judge,"  Dan  said.  "E  I 
way,  Richard — "  He  fumbled  in  his! 
pocket.  "There  was  a  telegram  for  $1 
the  judge's  postbox.  Forgot  to  give  it  tIA 
last  night." 

Richard  read  it  and  a  slow  smile  i 
nated  his  careworn  face.  "I  be^ 
ride  over  on  the  barge  with  you."  h« 
"A  friend  of  mine  is  in  Falmoul 
business." 

"What  kind  of  business  can  anyone 
Falmouth  on  Sunday?"  the  judge  inc 
curiously. 

"She's  being  photographed  on  a 
— for    a    picture   magazine,"    Richar 
plained.  th 
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value  and  ready  to  prove  it ! 
the  durable  new  Plymouth 


you  want  a  car  that  will  last  you — and  that's  Plymouth,  say  people  who  should  know. 
For  example,  of  all  standard-built  cars  registered  as  taxicabs,  Plymouths  outnumber 
all  other  makes  combined!   Long,  trouble-free  life  and  low  cost-per-mile 
make  Plymouth  the  choice  of  taxi  owners — and  make  it  the  car  for  you,  too. 
This  latest  Plymouth  is  the  strongest,  the  most  durable,  of  a  long  and  sturdy  line. 


he  backbone  of  any  automobile  is  its 
rame — and  Plymouth's  frame 
j  really  rugged !  There  are  heavy 
px-sections  around  all  doors,  so  they 
lose  tight  and  fit  right — year  after  year. 


you'd  be  amazed  at  the  terrific  road  shocks 
a  Plymouth  can  take  without  harm.  Amola  steel, 
extra  strong  and  flexible,  is  used  in  steering  knuckles, 
springs,  axles  and  over  100  vital  parts.  No  other 
car  in  the  lowest-priced  field  has  this  special  steel. 


big  little  detail  is  the  chrome  plating 
of  the  top  piston  ring,  a  Plymouth 
"exclusive"  in  its  price  class.  It  guards 
the  cylinder  wall  against  wear, 
particularly  during  the  break-in  period. 


your  engine  will  last  longer  because  of 
aluminum  alloy  pistons  (their  light  weight  throws 
less  wear  on  the  bearings)  and  super-hard 
exhaust  valve  inserts  that  give  thousands  of 
extra  miles  before  valve  grinding  is  required. 


it  likes  to  be  compared.  The  new 

Plymouth  looks  great  by  itself — even 
greater  by  comparison.  Drive  all  three 
leading  low-priced  cars.  Then  decide 
which  gives  you  the  most — of  every- 
thing you  want — for  the  money! 


YOUR   NEARBY    PLYMOUTH   DEALER   WILL   GLADLY   ARRANGE   A   DEMONSTRATION    DRIVE 

PLYMOUTH  Division  of  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION,  Detroit  31,  Michigan 
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America3s  Bluest  Blne-Laiv  Town 

CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  31 


vISTO  all-purpose  pencil 
makes  a  strong,  clear  mark  on 
any  surface.  Glass,  metal,  cello- 
phane, plastic,  wood,  any  paper, 
porcelain,  newsprint,  and  those 
hard  to  mark  items. 

Listo  is  the  finest  pricing  and 
marking  pencil  for  grocers,  drug- 
gists, hardware  dealers,  plumb- 
ers, printers,  newspaper  men,  and 
almost  every  kind  of  worL_ 

LEADS  THAT  DON'T  BREAK 
IN  6  COLORS 

8LACK  RED 

BROWN  BLUE 

GREEN  YELLOW 

Solid  Colors  to  the  Box 
EXTRA  LARGE  LEADS 
AT  ALL  STATIONERY,  DRUG  AND  VARIETY  STORES 
PRICES  HIGHER  IN  CANADA 


LISTO   PENCIL  CORP.,  ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 
IN  CANADA:  LISTO  PRODUCTS.  LTD.. VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


AMAZING  THING 

SENSAT/ONAL  NEW  TING  CfiEAM 

coot  itch 

rJBZgnli  fur)  i 

-REGULAR  USE 
HELPS  RSLIEVE 
/TCN//V6- 
SOOTHES 
3URN/N6 
BETWEEN  CRACKED 
PEEL/NG  TOES  - 
A/OS  HEAUNG 
AMAZINGLY.' 


T/MC, 


1 


i  ■ 


OUR/N5 

war  used    ' 

/n  hospitals  . 
now  released  ' 
to  drug6/sts 

eUARANTEEO 

^TINO   MUST  SAT/SFV  vou 
A  WEEK- OR  MONEY  8ACK! L 


/N  LAS  TESTS  TING 

CREAM  PROVED 

EFFECT/ V£  /N K/LL/NG 

SPEO/F/C  TYPES  Of 

ATHLETES  FOOT  FUNG/ 

ON 

60  SECOND  COATACT.', 


k\V 


rt 


COPft.l«SOPMACtMACRAFI    CORP 


even  /ronvee  mooc/crs 

MV£  (AILBO  TRY 
AM  At  I  US  TltfG 
Cfi£AM   TOPAY! 
G#£A$£L£SS ,  ST/VHLeSi 
ALL   OK</G6tSrS  OW-C 


eof 


a  rufie. . 


or  sale  of  intoxicants,  and  delivery  trucks 
may  not  cany  spirits  through,  even  in 
transit.  Beverage  companies,  which  de- 
iver  soft  drinks  to  Ocean  Grove's  ice- 
cream parlors,  carefully  unload  their  beer 
cargo  before  entering,  and  are  required  to 
cover  the  word  "beer"  painted  on  their 
trucks  by  the  use  of  snap-on  canvas  tar- 
paulins. Dancing,  public  or  private,  is  for- 
bidden at  all  times.  An  ordinance  bars 
the  sale  of  tobacco,  although  it  is  not  en- 
forced. 

Persons  willing  to  abide  by  such  stand- 
ards are  welcome.  Those  whose  incli- 
nations are  even  the  slightest  shade  more 
liberal  are  deemed  "unfriendly."  This  is 
more  than  just  an  idle  epithet,  for  to  be  a 
"friend  of  Ocean  Grove"  is  essential.  If 
you  are  not  a  "friend"  your  property  there 
may  lawfully  be  sold  and  you  may  be 
evicted.  Three  times  "unfriendly  persons" 
have  appealed  their  ouster  to  the  courts  and 
lost. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  George  W.  Henson, 
an    English-born    retired    Methodist 
minister  who  for  15  years  has  been       — - 
president  of  the  Grove's   governing 
body,  defined  the  all-important  noun 
at  the  75th  jubilee  ceremony  in  1944. 
"All    who    are    one    in    Christ    are      — — 
friends,"  he  declared.  "If  you  are  not 
sympathetic  with  Methodism's  inter- 
pretations or  ideals  of  worship,  you 
will  find  more  congenial  places  where 
your  kind  gives  expression  to  your 
standards.    Ocean  Grove  is  a  Chris- 
tian center  for  Methodists  and  their 
friends." 

To  nonchurched  gentiles,  Protes- 
tants not  provably  good  church  mem- 
bers, Jews,  Catholics,  Negroes, 
Christian  Scientists,  folks  who  take  a 
drink,  make  noise  or  seek  Sunday 
amusement.  Ocean  Grove  is  not  just 
unfriendly,  but  downright  hostile. 

In  1946,  a  widow  who  owned 
Ocean  Grove  property  married  a  man 
who  made  home-brew  and  invited 
rowdy  friends  into  the  Grove  to  help 
him  drink  it.  The  offending  property 
was  sold  by  the  town  and  the  couple 
ousted.  In  1948  a  summer  rental  was 
summarily  canceled  when  the  neigh- 
bors reported  beer  on  the  premises. 

A  dozen  times  a  year  police  toss  out 
transient  troublemakers.  These  are  chiefly 
juvenile  pranksters  who  try  to  crash  the 
beach,  or  practical  jokers  such  as  the  man 
who.  two  years  ago,  drove  through  one 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  guise  of  a  doctor 
on  an  emergency  call — the  only  motorist  to 
get  away  with  it  since  the  invention  of  the 
automobile. 

Occasionally  property  passes  by  inherit- 
ance to  persons  unqualified  by  Ocean  Grove 
standards.  One  such  case  involved  Mrs. 
Hermione  Kavanaugh  of  Chicago,  whose 
husband  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  in- 
herited her  property  under  her  will  at  her 
death.  The  town  declined  to  transfer  title 
and  kept  the  place  in  her  name  until  it 
could  be  sold  advantageously  four  years 
later. 

So  zealously  do  the  town  fathers  protect 
their  closed  Sunday  that  William  McKin- 
ley,  then  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  stopped  when  he  drove  a  team  into 
the  Grove  in  1898.  Last  year  New  Jersey's 
governor,  Alfred  E.  Driscoll,  arriving  on 
Sunday.  July  4th,  to  make  a  patriotic  ad- 
dress, was  halted  at  the  town  limits  with  his 
retinue  of  cars  and  motorcycle  escort  of 
state  troopers.  The  entourage  walked  to 
the  auditorium,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  away. 

Grove  residents  make  their  Sunday  pur- 
chases in  Asbury  Park,  just  a  short  walk 
away  over  a  footbridge  spanning  Wesley 
Lake.  Traffic  is  heavy,  since  the  town  per- 
mits no  paper  or  milk  deliveries.  Ray 
Waddell,  the  Ocean  Grove  news  vendor, 
parks  a  truck  on  the  Asbury  Park  side  of 
the  bridge  and  from  it  dispenses  4,000 
Sunday  papers  each  week. 


The  town  government  is  able  to  enforce 
its  strict  code  because  of  the  foresight  of 
the  founders.  In  1869  a  group  of  New 
Jersey  ministers,  seeking  a  congenial 
vacation  spot  for  their  families,  bought  a 
parcel  of  wasteland  on  the  Jersey  shore. 
Wisely  they  chose  a  tract  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  ocean,  north  and  south  by  fresh- 
water lakes,  and  on  the  west  by  a  swamp. 
They  named  this  tight  little  island  Ocean 
Grove  and  organized  the  Ocean  Grove 
Camp  Meeting  Association  to  administer 
it.  At  the  time  there  were  only  34  persons 
living  within  20  miles. 

The  founders  were  prudent  enough  to 
protect  their  exclusivity  by  securing  a 
charter  from  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
This  granted  their  association  the  power 
to  make  laws  and  enforce  them,  levy  taxes 
and  assessments,  and  otherwise  act  as  a 
city.  Control  was  vested  in  26  trustees,  of 
whom  13  must  be  ministers. 

Of  late  years  six  bitter  court  battles  have 
sought    to    break    down    Ocean    Grove's 


Town  trustees  vest  power  in  (1.  to  r.)  J.  A. 
Thoma,  Rev.  G.  W.  Henson,  W.  E.  Thomson 


charter.  The  first,  in  1911,  prevented  a 
proposed  railroad  from  stopping  in  the 
Grove  on  Sundays.  As  a  result,  the  town 
has  no  railroad  to  this  day.  Subsequent 
legal  maneuvers  have  challenged  the  asso- 
ciation's power  to  exclude  Sunday  vehicu- 
lar traffic.  An  ocean-front  highway  was 
begun  in  1914  from  Deal,  on  the  north,  to 
Seagirt,  a  distance  of  12  miles.  Ocean 
Grove  refused  to  yield  right  of  way.  Irate 
promoters  spent  a  decade  trying  to  make 
Ocean  Grove  a  borough,  with  mayor  and 
council  and  responsibilities  to  the  com- 
monweal. 

Ocean  Grove  emerged  from  this  fight  in 
1926,  victorious  but  $500,000  in  debt.  There 
have  been  no  further  encroachments  from 
the  outside  world. 

Equally  as  important  as  the  precious 
state  charter  was  the  genius  of  the  founders 
in  refusing  to  give  outright  title  to  any  real 
estate.  Instead,  99-year  leases  were  con- 
veyed on  tiny  30-  by  60-foot  lots  to 
"friends"  of  the  camp  meeting.  These 
leases  are  renewable  forever  for  99-year 
periods,  but  may  be  canceled  at  any  time 
for  misbehavior  or  failure  to  abide  by  law 
or  custom. 

Ocean  Grove  is  ruled  autocratically  by 
the  association  trustees  who,  for  practical 
purposes,  vest  the  executive  authority  in 
three  men:  Dr.  Henson,  the  president;  Wil- 
liam E.  Thomson,  a  layman,  and  Joseph  A. 
Thoma,  general  manager. 

Dr.  Henson  decides  who  may  buy  real 
estate,  rent  for  the  summer,  or  run  a  busi- 
ness. For  legal  purposes,  the  99-year  lease- 
holds   on    real    estate    are    tantamount    to 


ownership,  since  they  may  be  mortUJ 
improved  or  taxed.  But  the  title  mill 
be  transferred,  or  the  property  sublet! 
out  Dr.  Henson's  approval.  A  stei |J 
mote  man,  he  investigates  all  ncwcLJ 
thoroughly,  and  arbitrarily  determine^ 
are  "friends"  and  who  are  not. 

Henson  describes  his  investigation 
tine  as  follows:   "I  have  a  personal  tj, 
view,    to    assure    myself   the    applic 
temperamentally    compatible    with 
Grove's  ideals.     I  ask  for  three  end 
and   the   name   of  the   applicant's  [M 
The  pastor  must  assure  me  that  the  rf 
cant  is  a  faithful  churchgoer  and  fin 
supporter  of  his  church.     If  this  n 
favorable,  I  then  write  the  endorse! 
must  vouch  for  the  applicant's  moral  ig 
acter,  honesty  and  sobriety.    We  donlj 
divorced  persons  and  men  who  keep  4 
of  business  open  on  Sunday.    These  il 
must  not  just  be  favorable — they  mi  j 
enthusiastic.    To  be  sure  of  my  gro 
then  investigate  the  moral  character  <|1 
endorsers.  If  all  the  evidence  is  1 
able,    then    the    application    Ll 
proved." 

All  this  is  waived,  however,  I 
candidate  is  a  relative  or  close  '■ 
of  an  existing  "friend"  of  (a 
Grove,  who  will  personally  I 
for  a  newcomer.  About  58  peinj 
of  the  property  owners  are  Mtd 
ists,  the  rest  Protestants  of  othil 
nominations. 

Thomson,  a  jovial  retired  Phil 
phia  tanner  whose  father  was  ;I 
neer  trustee  of  the  association,  is  I 
watchdog.  As  police  commissi 
and  chairman  of  the  executive  I 
mittee,  he  helps  enforce  the  law! 
prove  new  regulations,  and  dfl 
how  money  will  be  spent.  He  il 
head  usher  in  the  Great  Auditol 
which  gives  him  top  social  prel 
Thoma,  whose  job  mighl 
likened  to  that  of  city  manager! 
cales  fussy  old  ladies  whose  tent  I 
leak,  acts  as  buffer  between  (I 
Grove  and  its  less  pious  muni 
neighbors,  is  police  judge,  and  I 
the  town  from  day  to  day.  Th| 
umvirate  functions  so  smoothijl 
full-dress  trustee  meetings,  held  \ 
terly.  rarely  last  an  hour. 
Ocean  Grove  has  modern  fire  and  |  n 
protection  and  other  usual  urban  faciB 
A  tax  of  $10.50  against  each  99-year  U 
hold,  a  sewer  assessment,  revenue  0 
bathing  concessions,  business  licenses,  I 
on  association-owned  buildings,  and  1 
collections  together  yield  the  $  179,1"  4 
year  needed  to  keep  the  town  going.  | 
After  81  years,  the  association  has  I 
recently  dug  itself  out  of  debt.  Solver  3 
uncushioned,  Ocean  Grove  budgets  i 
frugally  from  year  to  year,  and  in  d 
gencies  calls  on  citizens  and  "friends! 
contributions.  The  only  tribute  pa  I 
the  outside  world  is  a  property  tax  If 
by  Neptune  Township,  in  which  Cji 
Grove  lies.  The  township  assesses  C| 
Grove  at  $4,889,275,  and  collects  il 
$400,000  a  year  from  the  associatior  1 
leaseholders  to  finance  schools  and  gau 
disposal. 

All  this  business  detail  means  nothi 
the  townspeople.  Since  no  municipal  s 
tions  are  ever  held,  no  public  quesi 
ever  arise.  Permanent  residents,  ijj 
threat  of  eviction  unless  they  toe  the  r  1 
support  the  association  without  queL 
But  Ocean  Grove  has  definite  attrat' 
as  a  permanent  dwelling  place.  It  ha£ 
cellcnt  schools  and  playgrounds,  a  I 
atmosphere  in  which  to  rear  childrei' 
uncommercialized  shore  line,  andl 
temptations.  As  a  result,  the  perm; : 
population  has  doubled  in  10  years,  thrj 
modernization  of  old  summer  cottag 
Richard  F.  Gibbons,  .assistant  city  (I 
of  the  Asbury  Park  Press,  moved  to  C 
Grove  two  years  ago,  attracted  by  the 
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%e  are  the  days  when  a 
illar  bought  2  dinners . 


3  lbs.  of  sirloin . . . 


4  seats  at  the  movies. 


\ut  thanks  to  progress 
in  the  oil  industry . . 


today  you  have 
far  better  gasolines . . 


priced  no  higher 

than  25  years  ago. 


THE  "good  OLD  DAYS"  aren't  entirely  gone— not 
when  a  gallon  of  today's  better-than-ever  gaso- 
line costs  no  more,  before  taxes,  than  you  paid  way 
hack  in  1925. 

You  know  how  much  value  your  gasoline  dollar 
buys  today  when  you  compare  your  present  car  with 
the  first  auto  you  ever  drove.  Today's  finer  engines, 
with  their  vastly  stepped-up  power  and  performance, 
would  never  have  been  possible  without  the  oil  prog- 
ress that  developed  today's  better  gasolines.  Yet  the 


fact  is  these  improved  quality  gasolines  come  to  you 
at  1925  prices— plus  increased  taxes,  of  course. 

There's  a  key  to  progress  in  petroleum— the  fact 
that  oil  is  a  highly  competitive  industry.  Thousands 
of  privately  managed  companies  of  all  sizes  are  rivals 
in  one  or  more  of  the  many  different  branches  of 
the  oil  business.  Their  ceaseless  competition  to  win 
and  hold  your  business  means  you  always  get  extra 
value  for  your  money— better  quality  products  and 
services  at  reasonable  prices. 


Thousands  of  oil  companies  mean  competition  • . . 
competition  means  progress . .  •  ^^nrntZl^ 

progress  means  better  living  for  everyone        «==== 


Oil  Industry  Information  Committee,  50  West  50th  Street,  Netv  York,  N.  Y. 
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Only  a  Short  Step  to  Nunn-Bush 
Satisfaction . .  .Why  Not  Take  It  ? 

You  pay  only  a  little  more  for  Nunn-Bush  shoes  .  .  .  but 
what  a  difference  in  satisfaction  that  little  more  buys!  It 
is  necessary  to  experience  Ankle-Fashioning  before  you  can 
know  the  advantages  Nunn-Bush  shoes  offer  in  greater 
comfort  and  added  miles  of  smartness.  Discover  for  your- 
self what  Nunn-Bush  has  accomplished  by  striving  earn- 
estly to  build  the  world's  most  satisfying  shoes  for  men! 

See  Your  Local  Nunn-Bush  Merchant 
NUNN-BUSH  SHOE  COMPANY   •   Manufacturers   •   MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


that  living  there  is  dirt-cheap  compared  to 
other  Jersey  shore  towns. 

"My  taxes  are  20  per  cent  lower,"  Gib- 
bons asserts,  "than  in  any  town  around 
here.  Due  to  the  peculiar  revokable  lease 
situation,  a  property  worth  $12,500  in 
Bradley  Beach  can  be  bought  for  $6,500 
here.  Because  of  the  Sunday  closing,  store 
rentals  are  50  per  cent  cheaper  than  in  As- 
bury  Park,  and  this  is  reflected  in  lower 
prices  for  everything  we  have  to  buy.  And 
there  is  no  'keeping  up  with  the  Joneses' 
here,  so  that  saves  a  lot  of  money.  There 
is  no  society  upper  crust,  no  fancy  party 
going,  no  formality.  On  top  of  its  cheap- 
ness, it  is  quiet;  I  can  relax  here  after  a 
hard  week's  work.  For  a  family  man,  I'd 
say  Ocean  Grove  was  ideal." 

The  real  population  of  Ocean  Grove, 
however,  is  its  summer  colony,  among 
whom  the  most  active  socially  are  the  tent 
dwellers,  descendants  of  the  pioneers.  The 
association  rents  the  tents  to  preachers  and 
other  well-recommended  folks.  The  tents 
sprawl  in  large  colonies  about  the  audi- 
torium, in  blocks  marked  by  gravel  paths. 

Until  1940  each  cluster  of  a  dozen  tents 
shared  a  common  bathroom  and  open-air 
washbowl.  Now  each  tent  has  cold  running 
water  and  electricity.  The  capacity  of  these 
quarters  is  supposed  to  be  six  pe^ons,  and 
most  of  them  are  stuffed  all  summer  with 
the  legal  limit  of  occupants,  augmented  by 
10  to  a  dozen  friends  and  relatives  over 
week  ends.  Tents  rent,  furnished,  at  $200 
for  the  season.  Scores  of  families  have 
lived  in  the  same  tent  annually  for  40  years, 
and  pass  down  their  rental  privileges  to 
their  children  as  a  precious  legacy. 

The  "tenters,"  as  they  are  called,  put  up 
with  many  restrictions.  Lights  are  out,  ra- 
dios silent,  at  10:00  p.m.  No  pets.  Chime 
clocks  are  prohibited — they  would  keep 
neighbors  awake.  Children  may  not  play 
near  their  tents;  they  must  go  to  a  play- 
ground tucked  in  an  obscure  corner  of 
town. 

Commercial  amusement  is  restricted  to 
bathhouse  areas  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
beach.  The  intervening  half  mile  of  ocean 
front  is  spanned  by  a  boardwalk  on  which 
the  only  building  is  a  modest  prayer  pa- 
vilion. Discreetly  behind  a  hotel  at  the 
north  end  of  town,  where  Asbury  Park's 
boardwalk  joins  that  of  Ocean  Grove,  are 
a  swimming  pool,  a  bowling  alley,  an  ice- 
cream parlor  and  a  merry-go-round. 

The  merry-go-round  is  typical  of  Ocean 
Grove  life.    It  is  flanked  by   10  rows  of 


rocking  chairs.  Having  nothing  bet 
do  of  a  weekday  afternoon,  residents 
the  rockers  and  listen  to  the  wheezin 
sic.  Of  late  years  a  sign  has  been  nece 
as  follows:  "Spectators  listening  to  th 
cert  will  reserve  the  first  two  rows  of 
for  patrons  of  the  carrousel." 

The  beach  has  no  restrictions  on 
days,   probably    because    none    is   n< 
Ocean  Grove  was  the  first  north  Jers 
sort  to  allow  men  to  swim  in  trunks 
out  tops.   A  group  of  preachers  first 
their  chests  to  the  surf  in   1933,  an 
town  bathers,  assuming  the  clergy  s 
know,    passed    no    prohibitory    ordi 
against  topless  male  bathing  attire, 
women,  through  preference,  wear  th< 
of  suit  in  vogue  about  1925 — wool  w 
ample  skirt.    Stockings  were  required 
1930.     Pretty  girls  wear  what  pretty 
will  wear  on  any  beach.    Embargoes 
tire  are  enforced  off  the  sand.  No  one 
walk  to  the  shore  or  on  the  boardwal 
less  covered  by  robe  or  street  clothes. 

Like  the  Wisdom  of  Solomo 

Police  have  difficulty  enforcing  th 
on  swim-suit  strollers  since  the  de 
ment  of  the  modern  sun  suit.   Police 
Willis  R.  Atkinson,  perplexed  by  the 
tion,  "Is  it  a  bathing  suit  or  a  sun  suit" 
an  infallible  rule  now.   He  touches  tb 
fensive  garment  delicately.    If  it's  we 
a  bathing  suit,  and  if  not,  its  wearer 
dered  to  don  more  clothing. 

Censorship  of  bathing  attire  was 
for   a   half  hour   in    1939.    The   tru 
alarmed  at  the  feminine  tendency  to 
more    and    more    skin,    appointed    I 
Commissioner  Thomson  censor,  with 
lute  power  to  rule  off  the  beach  an) 
which,  to  his  eye,  was  disturbingly  d; 
For  a  half  hour  he  paced  the  board 
seeing  only  the  modest  sort  of  attire 
ously  religious  people  wear  by  prefer 
Then  he  saw  a  young  lady,  sunning 
down  on  the  sand,  her  back  nude, 
she  wore  covered  her  but  scantily, 
fully  Thomson  strode  to  her,  to  do  his 
She  rolled  over  on  her  face. 

"Why,  Daddy,"  she  exclaimed,  "whs 
you  doing  here?"  It  was  Thomson's  d; 
ter   Clayre.    The   censorship    ended 
there. 

Amusement  is  not  the  lure  of  C 
Grove  because  its  vacationers  com 
worship.  On  Sunday,  services  are  a) 
continuous  from  9:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.k 
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NEW  ZENITH  "COBRA-MATIC"  VARIABLE  SPEED  RECORD  CHANGER 

First  and  only  changer  that  plays  any  speed  record  now  made  or  yet  to  come, 
10  R.P.M.  to  8<f  .  .  .  with  two  simple  controls  a  six-year-old  can  operate. 


Record  lovers — here  is  the  record 
changer  that  sets  you  free  forever 
from  the  nightmare  of  speeds,  sizes, 
attachments  and  adjustments! 
Zenith  engineers,  who  revolution- 
:ord  reproduction  with  the  world-famous 
Tone  Arm,  have  now  brbught  you  an  auto- 
thanger — the  new  "Cobra-Matic" — so  unbe- 
'  simple  that  you  simply  won't  believe  it 
>u  operate  it  yourself! 
touch  one  control  knob — and  set  it  for  any 


New  Zenith  "H3267R" 
TV  Combination.     65  sq. 

in.  2-in-l  Screen.  "Cobra  - 
Matic"Changer.FM-AM 
Radio.  Cabinet  of  Ma- 
hogany veneers.  Full 
length  doors. 


size  record — 7,  10  or  12  inch!  You  touch  the  other 
control  knob — and  set  it  for  any  speed !  Yes,  for 
33H,  45,  78,  or  any  speed  from  10  R.P.M.  to  85  that 
the  modern  world  may  dream  up !  You  can  play  them 
all — with  one  marvelous  new  Super-Cobra  Tone  Arm 
— not  even  a  needle  to  adjust,  not  even  one  single 
attachment  to  fuss  with! 

And  what  a  glorious  outpouring  of  tone  will  greet 
your  ears!  Zenith's  new  Super-Cobra,  resting  a  mere 
%  of  an  ounce  on  the  record,  brings  out  startling 
new  tonal  beauty  against  a  background  of  velvety 


quiet.  Reproduces  music  on  a  Radionic  wave  like  no 
other  method  you  have  ever  seen  or  heard ! 

Now — at  last — you  can  buy  a  phonograph  with- 
out fear  that  it  will  be  obsolete.  You  can  be  sure  that 
in  a  Zenith®  you  possess  the  last  word  in  tonal  mag- 
nificence and  the  simplest  way  ever  devised  for 
automatic  record  playing.  See  your  Zenith  dealer 
today,  and  see  for  yourself! 

New  "Cobra-Matic"  Changer  Now  on  All  Zenith 
Radio-Phonographs  and  Television  Combinations 


New  Zervith'Mayflower" 
Console  Radio-Phono- 

graph.  "Cobra-Matic" 
Changer.  FM-AM  Radio. 
Period  cabinet  of  Mahog- 
any finished  hard  woods. 


Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  Chicago  39,  Illinois  •  Ow  30  Voarl  of  "Know-How"  in  Radionics®  Exclusively  •  Also  Maktrs  of  Americo's  Finest  Hearing  Aids 
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Even  after  years  of  use,  wear,  and 

travel,  your  Olympic  plastic  luggage 

makes  as  fine  an  impression  as  when  new. 

It's  smart — durable — washable — 

and  so  easy  to  pack. 
Made  of  Vinyl  plastic,  it  outlasts 
leather  by  government  test . . .  cleans  in  a 
minute  with  soap  and  water  ...  is  super- 
tough  so  will  not  crack-.  .  .  will  not  scuff, 
scratch  or  mar  in  ordinary  wear  .  .  . 
can't  be  stained  or  discolored. 
Economically  priced  for  budget-minded. 
Your  Olympic  luggage  will  be  smart  and 
distinctive  for  years  .  .  .  will  always  look 
like  new.  Available  in  matched  men's 
and  ladies'  sets.  Choose  rawhide,  blue, 
brown,  redwood,  russet,  Spanish  Brown 
Baby  Alligator,  or  Madagascar  straw  design. 
Sold  at  leading  stores  nationally. 
Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

WARDROBE  (illustrated)  .  .  $40.30 

WEf  KINO  (Illustrated) $2  8.50 

Other  styles  from $10.00 

OLYMPIC  LUGGAGE  CORP.- KANE,  PA. 
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THE 

PERENNIALLY 

POPULAR 

NEW 

YORK 
ADDRESS 
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CHARLES  E.  ROCHESTER,  Prtidmnt 

George  W.  Miller,  Retidcnt  Manager 

LEXINGTON  AVENUE  AT  48th  ST.,  N.Y.  C.  17 


eluding  meetings  in  all  four  temples  and  on 
the  beach.  Two  giant  formal  congregations 
in  the  auditorium  gather  a  crowd  requiring 
196  ushers.  These  convocations,  featuring 
nationally  known  clergymen,  are  accom- 
panied by  music  on  the  world's  third  largest 
pipe  organ  and  a  choir  of  200. 

Summer  weekdays  are  filled  with  re- 
ligious events  and  many  traditional  festivals 
which  do  not  vary  from  year  to  year  by  so 
much  as  a  new  hymn.  Nights  are  occupied 
by  concerts,  prayer  meetings,  conclaves  of 
religious  bodies,  and  anti-rum  and  anti-nico- 
tine rallies.  Many  church  and  allied  groups 
hold  conferences  in  the  Grove  for  a  week 
at  a  time,  with  meetings  from  9:00  a.m.  to 
9:00  p.m.  This  summer  these  included  the 
United  Brethren  Church,  the  Salvation 
Army's  youth  conference,  National  Coun- 
cil of  Presbyterian  Women,  the  Christian 
Missionary  Alliance,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Men's  Bible  Classes,  the  New  Jer- 
sey W.C.T.U.  and  the  Gospel  Mission 
Workers'  Convention. 

In  addition  there  is  a  daily  children's 
Bible  school,  an  adult  Bible  school,  an 
"abundant  life  service"  which  is  a  prayer 
meeting,  and  an  organ  recital.  Special 
events  include  a  week-long  conference  on 
sacred  music,  a  Founders'  Day  ceremony 
every  July  31st.  a  concert  by  the  choir,  a 
concert  by  the  ushers'  glee  club,  an  ushers' 
auxiliary  bazaar  and  many  others.  Several 
times  a  summer  there  is  a  preaching  mis- 
sion, in  which  a  visiting  clergyman  speaks 
morning  and  night  for  several  successive 
days  to  revitalize  the  faith  of  the  faithful. 

Ocean  Grove's  history  is  replete  with 
names  of  the  famous  who  have  spoken  in 
the  auditorium,  including  these  Presidents 
of  the  United  States:  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
James  A.  Garfield,  William  McKinley, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  William  Howard 
Taft  and  Woodrow  Wilson. 

"Sacred"  Movie  Fooled  Censor 

For  several  years,  before  a  theater  was 
built,  movies  were  shown  in  the  auditorium. 
They  were  rigidly  censored.  The  operator 
put  his  hand  over  the  lens  during  love  and 
drinking  scenes,  dances  and  other  evidences 
of  worldliness.  One  night  a  picture  titled 
Adam  and  Eve,  presumably  of  a  religious 
nature,  was  rented  for  a  special  occasion. 
The  house  was  packed  to  its  capacity,  10,- 
000.  The  censor,  thrown  off  his  guard  by 
the  title,  neglected  to  screen  the  picture  in 
advance.  The  movie  turned  out  to  be  a 
frank  French  production  in  which  Adam 
and  Eve  appeared  nude.  There  have  been 
no  movies  since  in  the  auditorium. 

Sousa's  band  appeared  several  times  dur- 
ing the  bandmaster's  heyday.  His  last  visit, 
during  prohibition  days,  was  memorable. 
Sousa  had  a  novelty  number.  The  Wets  and 
the  Drys,  which  kidded  both  sides  of  the 
controversy.  He  was  required  to  remove  it 
from  his  program.  Sousa  made  no  com- 
plaint, but  his  final  encore  was  Nobody 
Knows  How  Dry  I  Am.  He  was  never  in- 
vited back. 

Since  all  important  activity  centers  about 
the  auditorium,  social  prestige  also  radiates 
from  it.  The  peers  are  the  members  of  the 
Ushers'  Association  and  a  companion  dis- 
taff organization,  the  Ushers'  Wives'  Aux- 
iliary. The  men  put  on  a  big  show  at  church 
time,  in  white  trousers  and  blue  coats,  with 
a  white  carnation  in  their  lapels.  At  their 
best  when  taking  up  the  collection,  they 
move  with  the  precision  of  a  drill  team  on 
the  signals  of  Thomson,  who  stands  in  the 
wings  and  flashes  instructions  by  intricate 
crossings  of  his  arms.  The  196  men  reach 
the  altar  rail,  in  step  and  without  crowdiug, 
at  precisely  the  same  moment,  while  the 
organ  booms  a  specially  written  Ushers' 
March. 

Last  summer  a  widow  asked  Thomson  to 
put  any  lonesome,  well-groomed  man  be- 
side her  in  the  auditorium.  For  two  weeks 
Thomson  did  so  and  last  winter,  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Florida,  he  saw  the  widow 
again.  "Oh.  Uncle  Bill."  she  cooed  (friends 
of  Ocean  Grove  all  call  Thomson  "Uncle 
Bill"),  "come  and  meet  my  husband — you 
remember,  the  well-groomed  man." 


On  another  occasion,  Thomson  seated  a 
deaf  old  lady,  by  request,  in  the  front  row 
at  every  service  during  an  entire  summer. 
On  the  closing  night  she  thanked  him  and 
proffered  a  small  box  done  up  in  white  rib- 
bon. Thomson  explained  that  ushers  could 
not  accept  gratuities,  but  she  insisted.  At 
home,  opening  the  box,  he  found — six  gum 
drops. 

After  the  ushers,  the  most  coveted  posi- 
tion in  the  Grove  is  that  of  auditorium 
organist.  The  present  incumbent,  Mrs.  Jose- 
phine Eddowes,  of  Huntington,  West  Vir- 
ginia,, has  under  her  control  an  instrument 
which  includes  more  trick  gimmicks  than 
any  other  organ  on  earth. 

The  four-manual  console  has  light-beam 
expression  control,  an  amplified  echo  organ 
under  a  stairway,  chimes  in  the  ceiling, 
more  chimes  on  the  roof,  a  vox  httmana  in 
the  balcony,  and  in  addition  to  all  the  con- 
ventional stops  such  added  starters  as 
harmonic  gongs,  xylophone,  castanets,  tam- 
bourines, drums,  singing  birds,  surf,  wind, 
thunder,  lightning,  rain  and,  in  a  separate 
chamber,  a  carillon  of  21  notes.  Quite  fit- 
tingly, this  organ  is  also  equipped  with  a 
switch  to  flash  lights  on  a  10-foot  American 
flag  which  waves  gallantly  when  Mrs.  Ed- 
dowes uses  the  wind  stop  during  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.  Supplementing  the  organ 
at  church  time  is  Walter  D.  Eddowes,  the 
organist's  husband,  who  leads  the  hymn 
singing  with  the  aid  of  a  loud  cornet. 

Every  afternoon  except  Sunday  during 
July  and  August,  Mrs.  Eddowes  plays  an 
organ  recital.  The  daily  feature  is  a  se- 
lection entitled  The  Storm,  a  15-minute 
arrangement  based  on  the  William  Tell 
Overture,  which  uses  every  stop  on  the 
organ.  Many  vacationers  attend  every  day 
to  hear  this  rafter-shaker.  Mrs.  Eddowes  is 
careful,  in  deference  to  public  opinion,  not 
to  use  the  castanets  and  other  so-called 
"theater  stops"  during  religious  services, 
but  weekdays  only. 

Ocean  Grove  develops  crescendo  as  the 
summer  progresses,  and  reaches  its  peak 
during  the  10  days  ending  Labor  Day,  when 
all  activity  is  subordinate  to  the  great  camp 
meeting. 

As  many  as  70,000  persons  may  crowd 
into  Ocean  Grove  during  the  camp  meet- 
ing. Devotees  begin  to  flood  in  two 
days  in  advance  of  the  first  meeting  to  at- 


tend a  pageant,  usually  concerning] 
aspect  of  Ocean  Grove's  history,  perf| 
by   the   auditorium    ushers.     By    th. 
afternoon,  when  the  ushers'  auxiliarjE 
a   bazaar,  every   house,  every   tent.  ■ 
room  in  every  private  house  and  hf 
crammed  with  people.  Permanent  re< 
elbow  their  way  to  work  through  i 
crowds  which,  outside  the  auditoriui 
semble  Times  Square  on  New  Year 
in  density,  if  not  in  deportment. 

Object:  The  Christian  Lif» 

These  thousands  are  bent  on  onl 
thing:  the  revitalization  of  their  re 
life.  At  nine  services  daily  and  at 
Sunday,  they  sing  hymns,  study  the 
learn  to  be  better  Sunday-school  tea 
strengthen  their  prayer  life,  exhort  o 
other  to  good  deeds  and  worship  top 
The  altar  rail,  which  is  1 14  feet  lc 
packed  for  its  entire  length  the  two 
when  the  visiting  evangelist  calls  for 
bers  of  the  congregation  to  come  fc 
and  be  converted  or  reaffirm  publicl; 
faith  in  the  Christian  life.  Afte 
nightly  "call,"  those  who  have  resp 
adjourn  to  another  building  for  an 
tional  hour  of  prayer. 

Tradition  weighs  heavily  on  the  pre 
The  first  session  is  what  old-time 
odists   call   a   "love   feast,"   during 
volunteers  from  the  audience  tell  of 
escape  from  sin. 

After  10  days  of  intense  activit. 
camp  closes  on  a  note  of  emotiona 
eantry.  The  entire  congregation,  lee 
line  of  march  as  strictly  regimented 
academic  procession,  files  from  the 
torium  at  the  close  of  the  religious  s 
and  forms  a  long  line  outdoors.  L 
the  chief  of  police  and  the  manager,  a 
guard,  visiting  dignitaries,  trustees, 
teer  workers  and  ushers  in  uniforr 
whole  crowd  parades  about  the  gi 
singing  We're   Marching  to  Zion. 

Back  finally  in  the  auditorium,  tl 
sociation  president  declares  the  camp 
ing  closed,  Mr.  Eddowes  blows  "tap 
his  cornet,  a  tearful  throng  sings  G 
with  You  till  We  Meet  Again,  and, 
intents  and  purposes,  the  curtain 
down  on  another  season  at  Am 
unique  religious  vacationland.        th 
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injoy  peace  of  mind.  That's  because  you're  safer 
'ullman  crossing  the  country  than  you  are  in  your 
borne. 


You  get  your  rest.  The  whole  world  looks  better  be- 
cause  you  feel  better  after  a  sound  sleep  on  a  big.  soft 
Pullman  bed. 


You  receive  courteous  service.  Throughout  your  trip 
your  Pullman  porter  is  always  within  range  of  your 
buzzer — ready  to  be  of  service. 


lake  pleasant  walks.  You  get  up,  stretch,  move 
id — see  what's  going  on  in  other  parts  of  this 
lerful  world  on  wheels. 


You  dine  in  style.  When  traveling  during  meal  times, 
vou  have  a  choice  of  a  complete  menu  of  delicious, 
just-cooked  meals  in  the  railroad  dining  car. 


You  make  new  friends.  In  your  own  Pullman  car — 
and  in  the  lounge  car  reserved  for  you — you  meet  the 
kind  of  people  you  like  to  keep  as  friends. 


look  your  best.  You  have  everything  you  need  to 
neat— including    modern    toilet    facilities    with 
Is,  mirrors,  hot  and  cold  running  water. 


You  don't  worry  about  arriving.  Why  should  you? 
You  know  you  can  count  on  dependable  railroad  sched- 
ules to  get  vou  there  without  embarrassing  delays. 


You  arrive  fresh.  And  why  not — after  the  wonderful 
things  that  happen  to  you  because  you  went  Pullman! 


So-  nllUt/ 


Go  Pullman  to  Tho  National  Capital  Sotquicontonnial  Colobration, 
Washington,  0.  C,  through  Novmbor  22,  1 950 


•  'IU>.<   CONMKV 


COMfOATASce,  OeP£A/DA3t£  A/VD—A80]££ALL—SA££ 
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.  .  .  Mark  of  PROGRESS  in  Railroading 


■ 


They're  not  too  fat  for  us! 


COMPARE  the  man  in  the  picture 
with  these  sections  of  a  carbon 
black  precipitator  and  you  see  that 
here  obviously  is  an  oversize  ship- 
ment. With  a  height  of  17  feet  and 
a  width  of  13%  feet,  careful  check 
must  be  made  before  shipment  — 
for  a  very  good  reason! 

Many  oversize  shipments  like  this 
are  routed  over  the  Erie  because 
of  the  extra-big  clearances  in  tun- 
nels, bridges  and  curves  along  its 
right  of  way.  The  Erie  is  famous 
for  having  the  highest  and  widest 
clearances  of  any  eastern  railroad. 


This  advantage,  added  to  Erie's 
famed  heavy-duty  roadbed  and 
Erie's  progressive  railroading,  ex- 
plains why  so  many  shippers  say 
"Route  it  Erie!" — the  railroad  with 
a  fine  record  of  service  in  the  safe, 
dependable  transportation  of  both 
passengers  and  freight. 

Erie 
Railroad 

Serving  the  Heart  of  Industrial  America 


GESUNDHEIT! 

By  PAULINE  GALE 

What  kind  of  sneezer  are  you? 


IT  SEEMS  to  me  that  much  of  the  in- 
nate character  of  an  individual  is  ex- 
pressed by  his  method  of  sneezing.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  find 
their  own  type,  I  have  compiled  a  little 
list  of  the  commoner  sneezes  and  their 
methods  of  execution. 


1.  THE  TRUMPETER.  An  outburst 
like  this  is  exemplified  by  the  sneezer's 
drawing  his  breath  in  with  a  series  of 
small  gasps,  while  an  expression  of 
dawning,  fearful  delight  comes  to  his 
face.  The  sneeze,  at  last,  sounds  some- 
thing like  this:  "ah — ah — ah — ah — 
HARRASSHH!"  This  is  followed  by  a 
red  face  and  a  gratified  expression.  Such 
a  sneezer  has  no  inhibitions  and  is  often 
very  successful  in  business.  But  he's 
ruthless;  watch  out  for  him. 


2.  THE  REPEATER.  This  is  a  man 
who  enjoys  prodigality.  Each  sneeze 
is  a  loud,  sharp  report  preceded  by  a 
short  gasp.  Like  this:  "a-HOWSW — a- 
llOWSW—a-HOWSW—a-HOWSH!" 
I  have  known  repeaters  who  managed  a 
series  of  ten.  Such  a  man  is  usually 
openhanded  to  a  fault.  If  you  send  him 
out  to  buy  six  doughnuts  he  will  come 
back  with  two  dozen.  He  will  tip  gen- 
erously, too.  If  he  divorces,  he  remar- 
ries  quickly   with   a   liberal   settlement. 


3.  THE  GENTLE  REPEATER.  Such 
a  sneezer  is  a  lady  who  quietly  tries  to 
mask  her  performances  and  make  them 
as  gentle  as  possible.  Her  efforts  sound 
so:  "ish.  ish.  ish.  ish.  ish.  pnx!" 
The  last  is  a  pink-nosed  effort  to  stifle 
the  last  "ish."  Dainty  and  fastidious, 
she  is  meticulously  neat  and  dislikes 
vulgarity,  loud  noises  and  letting  one- 
self go.  She  makes  a  wonderful  house- 
wife and  mother,  but  don't  drop  ashes 
on  the  floor  and  don't  expect  her  chil- 
dren to  eat  cookies  between  meals. 


4.  THE  SPRAYER.  Watch  out  be- 
cause this  is  a  very  wet,  loud  sneeze 
with  a  protracted  hoosh  in  the  middle. 
It  goes   like  this:    "ah — ah — WHOOO- 


OOOOSSSSSHHHHH!"  After  you  I  4 
come  out  from  cover  you  will  find  « 
sneezer  to  be  a  man  of  indifferent  sc  4 
and  personal  graces.  A  light  toucl  4 
ash  on  the  vest.  A  bit  of  food  on  J 
lapel.  Such  a  one  is  careless  of  si  I 
niceties  and  will  try  to  precede  his  I 
through  doors.  He  also  gets  the  111 
share  of  the  bedclothes  on  cold  nitjj 
Does  he  sound  like  a  boor?   He  is.  i| 


5.    THE    UNEXPLODED    BOM 
Here    is    the    nerve-racking    experiij 
wherein   a   perfectly   healthy   sneez 
stillborn    and    the    sneezer    frustr. 
dangerously,  to  say  nothing  of  the  a 
ence.  It  starts  off  fine — and  then.  Lc 
"a-AH!—a-AH!   a-AHHHHHH — 
The  victim   stops   with   a   look   of 
wildered  fear  on  his  face.     You  v 
He  waits.    Nothing  more  happens, 
blows  his  nose  sadly  and  moves  a\ 
a   disillusioned   man.      Usually   sucl 
sneeze-type   as   this   is   unhappily  rl 
ried,   loses   money   playing   poker  I 
hates  his  job.    The  frustrating  snee2 
just  another  drop  in  his  already  b 
cup.     Weep  for  him. 


6.  THE  FURTIVE  SNEEZE.  V 
we  deal  with  the  sneeze  that  moi 
within  one  at  the  banquet.  Or 
church.  Or  on  the  lecture  platfc 
The  sufferer  would  love  to  bellow 
a  normal  sneeze,  but  circumstances 
politeness,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
lemnity  of  the  occasion,  prevent  ! 
Feeling  the  sneeze  about  to  burst  fc 
he  puts  his  handkerchief  or  napkit 
his  lips,  bends  his  head  downwar 
trifle  and  his  entire  body  gives 
agonizing  lurch,  as  though  a  firecrai 
had  just  gone  off  inside  him.  Ther 
a  slight  noise  which  sounds  like  t 
"snkhsh — sxl"  Wiping  the  tears 
mortification  from  his  eyes,  he  goes 
to  his  duties,  feeling  pleased  at  ha' 
overcome  a  terrific  obstacle  with  I 
damage — except  the  tearing  up  of 
insides.  Pity  this  man.  But  bewan 
him.  He  will  not  lend  money,  so  d 
ask.  When  he  gives  a  nickel  t< 
mendicant  he  always  takes  a  pei 
When  his  wife  wants  a  new  hat  bees 
her  old  one  is  five  years  out  of  date 
asks  why.     He  saves  string,  too. 


There  are  your  six  basic  sneeze-tyl 
Find  yourself  if  you  dare.     Me? 
another  type  again.    I  yodel.    Like  t 
"ah—CHOOO-WOOO—OO!"       I 
afraid  to  analyze  this  sort  of  snee 
Who  knows?    I  may  have  to  have 
self  locked  up.  the 
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How  Same  Price  As 

Or  dinar/  Razors  i 
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BUY  YOURS  TODAY! 


COMPLETE 
KIT  _  ONLY 


GOLD-PLATED  RAZOR 

12  ALL-TIME 
SHARPEST  BLADES 

TRAVEL  KIT  ^   / 


WHAT  A  VALUE!    WHAT  A 
SHAVE!    New  miracle,  scalpel-sharp 
blades  made  of  finest  surgical  steel 
.  .  .  and  the  finest-shaving  razor 
ever  made.  Here's  shaving  smoothness 
that  you've  never  experienced 
before!  See  for  yourself. 
Buy  your  new 
Schick  Injector 
98^  Kit-today! 


<*> 


■i 


~rrlt-Cl,C J  * 


; 


qu/c> 


J> 


It- 


That's  because  your  Schick  Injector  Razor  and  Blades 
are  such  a  perfectly-engineered  unit  of  smooth-shaving  Magic.  So  light 
in  weight  ...  so  right  in  size,  shape,  flexibility  ...  so  exactly  correct  in 
tolerance  between  skin-guard  and  scalpel-sharp  blades! 


SCHICK  INJECTOR  RAZOR 

World's  Only  Razor  With  Automatic  Blade  Changer 


AND 
BLADES 


<M950  Ever«horp,   Inc.,  N.  Y.  C 
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SAYS... 

11 1  add  water 

only 
3  times  a  year 


A% 


It 


Ted  fViili  ^^^^^^^ 

V.oted mostta/!\f°Ston    Red    C 
'£«»  lea,,      Tfp^rf/J0*' 

'tries     I      eser^  of  orj    3  l'»"s 
,nS  voter.  as  /o»Z  without 


N, 


needs  water  en/v  3  times  e  year 

J  IN   NORMAl    g^tJt  USE 

tnstall  a  Prest-O-Lite  Hi-Level,  the  battery 

that  needs  water  only  3  times  a  year  in 

normal  car  use.  Enjoy  benefits  like  these:  3 

times  the  liquid  reserve  of  ordinary  batteries 

JJmMr£tgBr7*~*^  —70',    longer  average  life*  — 

Fibre-glass  mats  to  keep  power- 
producing  material  in  the  plates 
for  quick  starts  and  depend- 
able service.  Let  your  Prest-O- 
Lite  Battery  Dealer  install 
Hi-Level  in  your  car  today! 


PREST-O-UTE  BATTERY  COMPANY,  INC. 
Toledo  1  Ohio 


*ln   tests    conducted    according 
to  S.A.E.  Life  Cycle  Standards 


see  your  p#esro-£tre  oeAU/t  today 


Had  Your  Efficiency 
Today? 

By  KEN  KRAFT 

According  to  the  experts,  women  aren't  housewives 


1CAME  home  from  the  office  early 
with  insomnia  one  day  last  week  and 
found  my  wife  howling  bitterly  in  the 
middle  of  the  living-room  floor.  She  was 
an  island  in  a  lake  of  scattered  newspa- 
pers and  magazines. 

"I'm  not  efficient!"  she  sobbed. 

"Okay,"  I  said.  "You're  not  Miss 
Doodle-bug  Amusement  Park  of  1938 
either,  but  I'm  easy  pleased.  Now  let's 
hop  to  it  on  dinner,  huh?" 

"I'd  just  make  a  mess  of  it,"  she 
sniffled.  "I'd  walk  a  mile  extra  because  I 
don't  know  how  to  arrange  my  kitchen." 

"So  you  get  exercise.   Do  you  good." 

"Also,"  she  added,  "I'd  probably  have 
a  backache  all  evening  from  bending 
down  an  average  of  46],£  times  to  get 
pots  and  pans  I  should  have  stored  at 
eye  level." 

"You're  wasting  your  time  if  you  are 
trying  to  take  the  keen  edge  off  my  ap- 
petite," I  said  stonily.  "Like  a  horse  I 
eat." 

"The  average  horse  is  three  times  as 
efficient  as  the  average  housewife,"  she 
announced.  "It  says  so,  right  here  in  one 
of  these  articles.  They're  by  professors 
and  other  experts  on  how  inefficient  we 
are." 

Well,  sure  enough,  here  was  a  passel 
of  ring-tailed  specialists  venting  their 
spleen  on  poor  little  Housewife.  They 
said  she  was  inadequately  co-ordinated 
and  a  fluffbrain  who  wouldn't  last  till  the 
noon  whistle  in  the  most  happy-go-sky- 
larking factory  in  the  world. 

Honest  now — do  you  critics  think  this 
guided  missile  who  nails  herself  a  hus- 
band so  sweetly  that  he  claims  it  was  his 
own  idea  would  strip  her  gears  on  a  sim- 
ple thing  like  housework? 

Some  experts  claim  the  trouble  is  the 
housewife  has  no  program.  She  should 
write  down  the  things  to  be  done,  assign 
exact  time  intervals,  and  stick  to  the 
schedule.  You  have  something  there, 
professors,  and  if  you  want  to  keep  it, 
don't  mention  it  to  a  girl  who  has  just 
got  the  baby  quiet  for  the  tenth  time  in 
30  minutes,  is  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
pressure  cooker  while  washing  dishes  in 
between  door-to-door  salesmen,  and  was 
wondering  how  to  stretch  $5  and  six 
bowls  of  leftovers  to  next  payday  just  as 
her  husband  phoned  to  say  old  Joe  and 
his  family  are  in  town  and  he's  talked 

VIRGIL  PARTCH 


rhe  rocking  chair  belongs 
the    kitchen,    they    say 


in 


She  was  howling  bitterly 
in  an  island  of  magazines 

them    into   coming   home    for    dim-. 

A  factory  that  had  problems  like  tjt 
would  go  to  bed  with  a  splitting  he - 
ache.  Just  the  same,  the  efficiency  bi 
stubbornly  maintain,  housewives  shoi 
simplify  their  routines.  It  would  m,£ 
their  work  more  effective. 

All  I  need  is  one  swing  to  bat  this  <! 
out  of  the  park.  Gentlemen,  did  you  e  r 
watch  a  girl  putting  on  her  face?  Is  II 
a  simple  routine?  Like  relativity,  it 
effective?    Hot  dog!    The  defense  re. 

Slam  the  door  on  one  expert  and  I- 
other  comes  in  the  window.  "Pre-po- 
tioning  is  the  basic  need,"  says  p 
assembly-line  school.  "Things  must  p 
within  easy  reach." 

Mother  Nature  already  saw  to  til 
Mac.  Look  at  the  girl.  Notice  her  eyl 
Both  in  the  right  places.  Pre-positionk 
She  doesn't  wear  her  lips  behind  II 
ears,  either.  They're  right  where  yol 
expect  them,  if  you'll  look  up  from  thii 
dry  charts  a  minute. 

Somebody  else  has  figured  out  til 
the  average  or  popular-model  housewl 
walks  532  feet  making  up  the  kiddif. 
beds  on  a  clear  day  with  a  light  hel 
wind.   Too  much  walking,  says  he. 

I'd  think  a  grown  man  would  hal 
something  better  to  do  than  patterijl 
after  a  busy  housewife  with  a  pillow  s 
in  her  hand  and  the  price  of  meat  on  1 
mind.  Walking  532  feet  to  make  up  be 
sounds  all  right  to  me  anyway.  I've  oft 
walked  that  far  just  making  up  my  mil 
And  it  didn't  look  as  good  as  those  be 
when  I  finished. 

1  want  to  be  100  per  cent  fair  or  a  « 
sonable  facsimile,  however,  and  o 
big  slide-rule-and-stop-watch  man 
hatched  a  notion  I  can  cheer.  The  ol 
fashioned  rocking  chair  belongs  in  t 
kitchen,  he  says.  Nothing  like  it  has  ev 
come  along  to  ease  tensions  and  promc 
efficiency. 

Well!  If  a  good  rest  is  what  this  el 
ciency  takes,  I've  been  playing  on  t 
wrong  team.  Drop  in  and  see  my  gen 
ine  rocking  chairs  and  studio  couch' 
Doc.  I've  been  working  on  this  colU 
tion  a  long  time,  as  you  can  see  by  the 
sagging  springs.  By  now  I  guess  I  mi 
be  filled  to  the  eyebrows  with  comfy  te 
sions.  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  It's  a  t 
relief  to  find  out  that  stuffy  feeling 
efficiency,  not  indigestion.  the  ei 
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.  but  if  you  remember 
These  "Movie"  Eyes 


CLUES — A  new  Paramount  star  with  ash-blonde  hair.  She  played  a  15-year  old  girl  in 
"Isn't  It  Romantic",  a  16-year-old  in  "Dear  Rath",  and  a  young  matron  in  "The  Heiress". 


##    # 


y&u,?nay 


UMV 


, ^.    -^ 


less  you're  a  G-man,  one  set  of  fingerprints  looks  like  the  next.  But  beautiful 
s— that's  something  else  again! 

[fingerprints  can  be  a  health-hazard — especially  where  milk  is  concerned.  That's 
jy  progressive  dairies  in  nearly  every  city  in  the  U.  S.  keep  fingerprints  away  from 
,  pouring  surfaces  of  their  milk  bottles  with  Sealright's  sterilized  hood  closure. 

And  so  that  more  people  will  become  finger- 
print-conscious, Sealright  is  sponsoring  this 
giant  Movie  Star  "Eyedentification"  Contest. 
Enter  this  contest.  You'll  have  fun,  and  you 
may  win  a  prize! 

Just  ask  your  supplier  of  Sealright  hooded 
milk  for  a  contest  entry  blank.  If  he  can't  supply 
you,  send  your  entry  on  a  penny  postcard  or  by 
letter.  No  matter  how  you  send  it — all  entries 
have  an  equal  chance  to  win. 


ALRIGHT 

TARY  SERVICE  , 

lor 

lmfour 
Pretr rho  > 


HERE'S  ALL  YOU   DO: 

1.  Give  the  name  of  the  movie  star  whose  eyes  are  shown 
above.  Then,  complete  this  statement  in  25  additional 
words,  or  less:  "I  think  it  is  important  to  protect  the  pour- 
ing top  of  the  milk  bottle  with  a  Sealright  "Sealon"  Milk 
Bottle  Hood  because  .  .  ." 

2.  Mail  entries  to  "Eyedentification"  Contest,  Post  Office 
Box  6538,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Your  entry  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  Sealright  Milk  Bottle  Hood,  or  a  reasonable 
facsimile. 

3.  Your  entry  must  be  postmarked  before  midnight,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950,  and  be  received  before  midnight,  October  10, 
1950. 

4.  Entries  will  be  judged  on  accuracy  in  identifying  the  movie  star, 
and  on  the  originality  and  appropriateness  of  the  required  statement 
about  protecting  the  pouring  top. 

5.  All  entries  will  be  judged  by  R.  I.  Polk  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Decisions  of  the  judges  will  be  final.  Duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded 
in  case  of  ties.  No  entries  will  be  returned.  Entries,  contents  and  ideas 
therein  become  the  property  of  Sealright  Co.,  Inc. 

6.  Any  resident  of  continental  United  States  and  Hawaii  may  com- 
pete, except  employees  of  Sealright  Co.,  Inc.,  their  advertising  agency 
and  their  families.  Contest  is  subject  to  Federal  and  State  regulations. 

7.  This  is  one  of  several  Movie  Star  "Eyedentification"  Contests. 
Winners  will  be  announced  in  the  December  16,  1950  issue  of  Collier's 
Magazine. 

8.  The  GRAND  PRIZE  will  be  awarded  to  the  writer  of  the  winning 
entry  at  the  conclusion  of  the  series,  and  before  December  15,  1950. 
Prizes  in  the  September  Contest  will  be  awarded  on  or  before  November 
15,   1950. 


THIS   GRAND    PRIZE  TO   BE  AWARDED  AT  END 
OF  CONTEST  SERIES 

THESE  10  PRIZES  TO  WINNERS 
OF  SEPTEMBER  CONTEST 

(August  18— September  30) 


;^TC 


\ 


Weir-Meyer 
FURNACE 

(gas  or  oil-fired) 

Brush 

Soundmirror 

TAPE  RECORDER 

Set  of  4 
Seiberling  NEW 
SAFETY  TIRES 

Perfection 
RANGE 

White 

SEWING 

MACHINE 


Apex 

Dish  •  A  •  Mafic 

SINK 

Apex 

Automatic 

CLOTHES  DRYER 

Apex 

Fold*A*Matic 

IRONER 

Apex 

Wash- A.  Mo  tic 
AUTOMATIC  WASHER 


Apex 
HOME  CLEANER 


SANITARY  MILK  BOTTLE  CLOSURES 

SEALRIGHT  CO.,  INC  ,  FULTON,  N.  Y.     •     KANSAS  CITY,   KANSAS     •     SEALRIGHT  PACIFIC,  LTD.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
CANADIAN  SEALRIGHT  CO..  LTD.,  PETERBOROUGH,  ONTARIO.  CANADA 
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Makes /O  Icy 
Co/d  Prints  & 


FOR  a  quick  cool-off,  drink  frosty, 
delicious  Kool-Aid.  Quickly 
make  a  handy  glassful  or  pitcherful 
at  a  time.  Millions  of  thrifty  home- 
makers  rely  on  Kool-Aid  for  easy-to- 
make,  inexpensive  refreshment.  It's 
a  favorite  with  children  and  the 
whole  family.  Six  tangy  flavors. 


Conyricht.    1950 

rerklns  Pruducts  Co. 

"Kool-Airt"  is 

a  r<*irisU?rc*l  ImuVmark  of 

Perkins  Products  Co. 


Meet  the  high  cost  of  living 

MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY 

by  'phone  and  mail 

Whatever  your  age  or  occupation, 
Collier's  offers  you  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  substantial,  spare-time  in- 
come by  telephone,  mail  or  personal 
calls.  Take  care  of  new  and  renewal 
subscriptions  for  COLLIER'S  and  all 
popular  magazines. 

For  money-making  supplies,  mail  a 
penny  postal  or  the  coupon  now. 

MAIL  NOW! 

Independent  Agency  Division.  Desk  C-16 
THE  CROWELI.-COLLIER  PUBLISHING  CO. 
640  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 

How  can  I  make  EXTRA  INCOME  by  phone, 
mail,  or  personal  calls? 


NAME 

ADDRESS. 


(Pl.-.-iso  Print) 


safe  EYE-GENE 

EYE-OPENING  TEST  THRILLS  MANY! 


Eyes  so  tired  you  want  to 
close  them  for  relief?  .  .  . 


2  drops  make  this  striking 
difference  in  SECONDS! 


Clear,   expressive  eyes 
are  fascinating.  2  drops 
of  soothing  EYK-GENK  in  each  eye  floats  away 
that  tired,  strained,  irritated   look  and   feeling   in 
seconds-  dramatically  lights  up  your  ^<r.i  o«ii"I5>^ 
wholeexpressionlSafcEYE-dKNE/K        *    .  °'**s 
is  l.ke  a  tonic  for  your  eyes.  Use  H  (^rZXW 
every  day.  2!>c,  60c,  $1  in  handy   Xj,^  \&y 

eye-droppcr  bottles  at  Druggists. 


The  Ultimate  Swine 


bellyful  of  him.  So  when  we  left  Taupi's 
with  the  oranges  I  said,  "Look,  lover.  That 
girl's  dying.  If  you  fool  around  with  her, 
I'm  going  to  knock  your  face  in." 

He  smirked  and  said,  "Who  do  you  think 
you  are,  the  Skipper?" 

"I'm  a  guy  who's  warning  you,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"You're  just  itching  for  her  yourself,"  he 
said  nastily. 

I  doubled  up  my  fist  and  started  to  swing 
at  his  arrogant  face,  but  the  chaplain  was 
on  the  dock,  and  he  had  foreseen  that 
sooner  or  later  somebody  was  going  to  poke 
Denny,  so  he  was  ready  to  leap  in  be- 
tween us. 

That  night,  as  our  ship  swayed  in  the 
starlit  lagoon,  Chappie  asked  me,  "Well, 
was  Denny  right?  Are  you  jealous  of  him? 
Over  Ugly  Face?" 

"No,"  I  said  honestly.  "I'm  married.  I'm 
not  on  the  make  for  the  girl.  It's  just  that 
her  old  man  has  been  mighty  good  to  our 
troops.  And  when  a  beautiful  girl  is  dying 
— at  nineteen — you  don't  want  to  see  her 
kicked  around." 

Then  Chappie  cut  the  ground  out  from 
under  me  by  saying,  "But  when  a  girl  actu- 
ally is  dying — perhaps  she  has  a  right — 
well,  to  be  kicked  around." 

So  I  had  to  tell  him.  I  had  to  tell  Chap- 
pie something  I  swore  I'd  never  tell  anyone, 
not  even  Denny  Banks  himself.  I  said,  "If 
a  dying  girl  wants  to  have  a  fling,  that's 
okay.  With  any  man  in  the  world  except 
Denny  Banks." 

Our  chaplain  was  really  a  saintly  guy — 
tried  to  see  the  best  in  everyone.  He  said, 
"It  isn't  for  you  and  me  to  judge  Denny's 
treatment  of  women.  I  know  all  about  those 
girls  in  San  Diego." 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  them,"  I  said.  "I've 
been  at  war  so  long  I  don't  have  any  clear 
judgment  of  how  men  ought  to  behave  with 
women.  But  I  do  know  how  a  man  ought 
to  behave  with  other  men." 

AND  then  I  told  him  about  Denny  Banks 
x\.  in  the  water  off  Guadalcanal.  "His 
plane  crashed  into  the  sea  near  Tulagi,"  I 
said.  "He  managed  to  crawl  into  his  yellow 
raft.  But  his  radioman  was  thrown  clear, 
sixty  feet  aft. 

"The  radioman  thrashed  in  the  water  for 
a  moment  and  then  let  out  a  terrible  scream. 
The  barracuda  were  attacking  him.  You 
know  what  killers  they  arc.  They  were  cut- 
ting the  radioman  down,  and  Denny  Banks 
sat  in  his  raft  and  watched.  He  just  sat 
there.  He  wouldn't  jump  in  and  try  to  help. 
All  right — maybe  that  showed  good  sense. 
But  he  wouldn't  even  paddle  his  raft  among 
the  barracuda.  All  he  cared  about  was  his 
own  neck.  He  sat  there  and  listened  while 
his  radioman  screamed  for  help.  He  never 
got  the  help.  The  barracuda  cut  him  down. 

"How  do  I  know?  I  saw  it.  With  binocu- 
lars. From  the  beach.  I  got  sick  watching  it. 
But  when  I  got  back  to  Guadal  I  found  that 
Navy  brass  had  picked  that  day  to  give 
Denny  Banks  his  first  medal.  They  were  all 
drawn  up  at  attention  when  I  arrived.  I 
can't  tell  you  why.  Chappie,  but  I  kept  my 
mouth  shut.  It  was  the  easiest  way,  and  I 
was  a  coward.  But  I  won't  be  again.  If 
Denny  Banks  fools  with  that  girl,  I'll  knock 
him  into  a  crashed  Zero."  .  .  . 

In  the  morning  we  hauled  anchor  and  set 
out  for  the  shooting  war.  Before  we  left  I 
went  ashore  with  money  to  pay  Taupi  for 
the  fruit  he  had  collected.  He  stood  in  the 
doorway  of  his  little  shack  with  Ugly  Face 
by  his  side,  and  I  thought  that  no  girl  on 
earth  had  ever  been  so  poorly  named;  the 
morning  sunlight  on  her  hair  was  a  thing 
of  wonder. 

When  I  gave  Taupi  his  money,  the  half- 
blind  diver  dug  out  a  tin  cigar  box  and 
carefully  placed  in  it  the  half-dozen  bills. 
He  whispered.  "For  blue  bottles." 

"Blue  bottles?"  I  repeated,  and  his  finger 
went  to  his  lips. 

"Ssssh!"  he  said.  Then  he  told  Ugly  Face 
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to  wait  and  he  led  me  to  a  remote  cemetery 
in  back  of  the  orange  trees.  There  were  a 
hundred  graves,  and  they  weren't  like  any 
you've  ever  seen.  Each  one  was  outlined  in 
beer  bottles.  I  stifled  a  laugh  and  then 
saw,  among  them,  two  graves  around  which 
all  the  bottles  were  a  mysterious  blue. 

"Very  expensive!"  Taupi  said. 

"Where'd  you  get  blue  beer  bottles?"  I 
asked. 

"Long  time  in  sun.  Many  years.  Turn 
over  on  every  side.   Bottle  comes  blue." 

The  old  pearl  diver  stood  back  and 
squinted  his  eyes  to  see  the  handsome  bot- 
tles. Then  he  tapped  his  tin  cigar  box  and 
said,  "When  Ngamata  dies,  she  gets  all 
blue  bottles!"  He  stopped  abruptly  and 
grabbed  me  by  the  arm.  "She  fine  girl,  yes?" 

I  didn't  have  to  kid  him  along.  "A  fine 
girl,"  I  said. 

"Why  not  some  American  take  her?" 

"If  we  were  staying  here,  some  American 
would,"  I  assured  him. 

Taupi  had  apparently  often  dreamed  of 
marrying  his  daughter  to  some  American 
soldier.  As  he  walked  along  the  dusty  is- 
land road  he  said,  "Like  last  night.  Very 
nice.  Your  American  flier,  he  come  back. 
Four  bottles  of  beer.  He  sit  long  time  with 
Ugly  Face.   We  sing.    He  tell  fine  stories." 

"An  American  flier?"  I  asked. 

"Yes!"  the  diver  said  proudly.  "His  name 
Denny.  He  gave  my  daughter  very  rich 
present."  He  stopped  in  the  road  and 
shouted,  "Ho!  Ugly  Face!" 

The  girl  appeared,  as  delicate  as  a  reed  in 
an  August  sun,  and  for  the  first  time  I  no- 
ticed that  she  was  wearing  a  wrist  watch. 
When  she  saw  me  looking  at  it,  she  quickly 
covered  it  with  her  right  hand,  but  Taupi 
said,  "Show  the  American." 

So  Ugly  Face  dropped  her  hand  to  show 
me  the,  fine  present  Denny  Banks  had  given 
her.  It  was  a  Mickey  Mouse  wrist  watch. 
An  inexpensive,  drugstore  wrist  watch. 

I  was  about  to  blow  my  top  when  I  saw 
the  proud  joy  in  the  faces  of  this  father  and 
daughter.  .  .  . 

We  went  north  and  our  planes  headquar- 
tered at  Manus  for  the  bombing  of  Rabaul. 
Sometimes,  in  the  sweltering  heat,  I  used  to 
lie  in  my  sack  during  the  afternoon  down- 
pours and  think  of  Taupi  the  pearl  diver 
and  his  daughter  Ugly  Face,  three  thousand 
miles  across  the  vast  Pacific.  I  was  reminded 
of  them  every  day,  because  apparently  the 
girl  had  made  an  immense  impression  on 
Denny  Banks.  I  used  to  hear  him  at  mess 
after  a  bombing  run.  "All  right!  So  I  ran 
away  from  those  Jap  shore  batteries.  So 
I'm   watching  out   for  my   neck — because 


when  this  Kaffeeklatsch  is  over  I'm  )m 
right  back  to  Rivatabu." 

Or  after  the  poker  game  at  night,  l]M 
lean  back  and  say,  "The  first  timel 
this  babe  it  was  a  sunny  afternoon.  I 
chored  in  the  lagoon  and  I  slipped  I 
In  the  first  ten  minutes  I  see  this  I 
guy  and  behind  him,  to  one  side,  1 
sion." 

Then  Denny  would  produce  the  ■ 
graph  that  Ugly  Face  had  given  himni 
would  be  passed  reverently  around. 

IN  THOSE  days  even  I  felt  that  1 
Denny  Banks  had  at  last  fallen  ho  I 
John  in  love.  But  then  a  terrible  thi 
pened.  We  had  a  sallow-faced  mi 
in  our  outfit.  A  rather  stupid  kid. 
shiped  Denny.  Called  him  Ace. 
every  letter  home  to  his  wife — I  \ 
censor  them — this  kid  would  boasl 
working  on  Denny's  plane.  "Somt 
peacetime  you're  going  to  see  Denny 
and  then  you'll  know  he  was  my  pa 

Well,  the  kid's  wife  didn't  have 
till  peacetime  to  see  Denny.    He  w 
home  on  a  bond-selling  tour.   They 
he  was  terrific,  but  as  he  left,  this  mi 
gave  him  a  message  for  his  wife. 

Denny  delivered  the  message  in 
He  said  it  was  a  disgrace,  a  pretty  g 
her  alone  in  Oklahoma  while  her  h 
was  out  in  the  Pacific  carrying  on 
Red  Cross  girl!  Why,  a  sallow-faa 
chanic  on  Manus  hadn't  a  chance 
seeing  a  white  girl,  let  alone  dating  o 
Denny  pitched  a  good  game  and  I  g; 
just  about  broke  Grace's  heart.  The 
was  a  tear-spattered  letter  to  our  me 
His  wife  said,  "So  I'll  forgive  you  ab 
Red  Cross  girl  if  you'll  forgive  me 
Denny  Banks." 

The  kid  went  out  of  his  head.  We 
tie  him  up  in  a  strait  jacket.  Chaplai 
over  to  the  hospital  to  reason  with  1 
we'd  had  our  way,  Denny  would  ha\ 
court-martialed,  but  he  got  back  to  t 
fit  just  as  MacArthur  screamed  foi 
planes  in  the  Philippines.  So  we  si 
shattered  mechanic  back  to  his  wife 
headed  for  Leyte  Gulf. 

Denny's  performance  up  there  wa.« 
tional.  He  flew  his  crate  like  a  madm 
won  himself  another  medal  plus  a  pi 
commendation  from  MacArthur. 
soon  as  the  fighting  was  over,  Denny 
to  his  old  tricks.  This  time  it  w; 
shawls,  and  this  time  I  finally  put  the 
on  him.   It  happened  like  this. 

As  unit  censor  I  became  awail 
Denny  was  smuggling  out  a  dozen! 
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For  proper  dress  choose  your 
bell  with  the  same  care 
you   select  your  tie,   shoes 
and  accessories.  TexTan's 
Beltrobe  —  a   wardrobe  of 
belts  —  provides    the    correct 
belt  for  every  occasion. 
Visit  your   favorite   store   and 
see  TexTan's  smart  new  belt 
styles  for  casual,   business 
and   sportswear  .  .  . 
from   $1.50  to   $3.50. 

WEAR  THE  CORRECT  BELT 


2.  FOR  BUSINESS 
WEAR  "The  Walker" 
.  .  .  Moulded  bridle 
leather,  1"  wide. 
$2.50. 

3.  FOR  SPORTS  WEAR 
"The  Torpedo"  .  .  . 
Pigskin  moulded  on 
cowhide,  Yi"  wide. 
Trim,    long-tongued 

ckle.   $1.50. 


prize  Filipino  shawls  each  week.  He  was 
sending  them  to  his  brother  who  ran  a  dry 
goods  store  in  Omaha,  and  it  was  easy  to 
guess  that  the  brother  was  selling  them. 
Since  the  shawls  dated  back  to  colonial 
times,  they  were  historic  heirlooms  that 
should  have  been  kept  in  the  islands. 

Then  one  day  Denny  appeared  with  a 
masterpiece  about  three  yards  wide.  It  was 
golden  brown — a  work  of  art.  I  asked  him 
where  he  got  it,  but  he  laughed  and  said  he 
had  to  make  a  lot  of  dough  in  a  hurry  be- 
cause this  war  wasn't  going  to  last  forever 
and  he  wanted  to  get  back  to  Rivatabu  with 
as  much  cash  as  possible. 

THIS  got  me  mad,  so  I  went  into  the 
village  and  asked  a  lot  of  people  where 
these  shawls  were  coming  from.  "You 
mean  the  very  big  one?  From  Mother 
Teresa's?"  they  asked. 

I  said  yes  and  they  took  me  to  see  old 
Mother  Teresa.  She  was  a  dried-up  woman, 
very  wrinkled,  but  she  had  a  calm  pride 
which  made  you  like  her  right  away.  She 
smiled  slyly  and  confided,  "The  Japs  try  for 
years  to  find  our  treasures."  She  led  me 
slowly  to  the  garden  where  a  deep  hole  had 
recently  been  uncovered.  "In  1941  my  hus- 
ban'  he  hide  our  things  in  here.  Japs  never 
find  our  silver,  our  lacework.  Now  they  be 
with  General  MacArthur." 

"What's  that?"  I  asked  quietly. 

"The  big  shawl,"  she  explained  proudly. 
"I  give  it  to  General  MacArthur." 

"Yes!  Yes!"  others  in  the  garden  cried 
approvingly.  "Each  one  of  us!  We  send  one 
shawl  to  the  great  general.  Because  like  he 
said,  he  come  back!" 

"Your  shawls?  You  sent  them  to  him? 
By  mail?" 

"Oh,  no!"  they  corrected.  "His  officer 
come  for  them." 

"A  young  officer?"  I  asked.  'Two  bars? 
Like  mine?" 

"Yes!"  they  cried  happily.  "He  come  see 
everybody.  He  say  General  MacArthur  like 
to  have  presents  in  memory  of  Tacloban." 

I  could  not  tell  them  the  truth.  In  fact.  I 
had  to  hurry  from  the  garden  to  hide  my 
fury.  By  the  time  I  reached  the  airstrip  I 
could  have  killed  Denny  Banks,  but  for- 
tunately I  didn't  see  him.  In  fact,  1  didn't 
see  him  for  a  long  time,  because  I  smashed 
my  way  into  the  Skipper's  hut  and  told  him 
the  whole  filthy  story.  He  wiped  his  steam- 
ing face  and  said,  "You  should  have  told 
me  these  things  before.". 

"I  kept  hoping  he'd  pull  himself  to- 
gether." 

"They  never  do." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  I  asked. 

"Get  him  out  of  the  Philippines.  Get  him 
to  hell  out  of  my  squadron."  He  snapped  a 
few  orders  into  the  phone  and  then  said  to 
me.  "You're  going  to  get  Naval  Intelligence 
to  track  down  those  shawls.  Every  one  goes 
back  to  its  owner.  We  can't  let  MacArthur's 
name  be  used  like  that  with  these  islanders." 

So  late  one  night  Denny  Banks  left  Leyte 
in  a  hurry.  And  believe  it  or  not,  Naval  In- 
telligence did  track  down  most  of  the 
shawls.  But  Mother  Teresa's  masterpiece 
didn't  show  up.  Then  one  day,  after  we'd 
forgotten  about  it,  it  arrived.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  chaplain  and  it  came  from 
the  wife  of  our  sallow-faced  mechanic  in 
Oklahoma  City.  She  had  enclosed  in  the 
package  the  message  that  Denny  had  sent 
her,  scrawled  on  his  officer's  card:  "In  mem- 
ory of  those  heavenly  nights.  Denny." 
."That  swine!"  I  cried. 

"A  good  description,"  Chappie  agreed. 
"It  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  heard  in  Syria. 
They  say  that  when  the  Lord  drove  the 
Gadarene  swine  into  the.  sea  one  stayed  on 
shore.  It  refused  to  die.  Three  times  the 
Lord  commanded  the  great  dark  beast  into 
the  waves.  But  this  swine  was  infested  with 
the  foulest  devil,  and  in  spite  of  the  Lord's 
command  it  fled  through  the  circle  of  vil- 
lagers and  rushed  to  the  hills.  The  watchers 
were  about  to  chase  it  when  the  Lord  said, 
'Suffer  him  to  go.  The  Ultimate  Swine!'  I 
can  see  the  face  of  one  little  boy  as  he  told 
me  the  story  and  pointed  toward  the  hills. 
His  black  eyes  shone.  He  was  certain  that 
someday  he  would  track  down  the  Ultimate 


Swine.  You  remind  me  of  that  boy.  But 
remember  what  Jesus  directed.  'Suffer  him 
to  go!'  "... 

We  let  him  go,  and  I  never  heard  of 
Denny  again  until  late  in  the  war.  I  was 
stationed  in  Samoa  and  I  finagled  a  big  deal 
to  inspect  the  Rivatabu  seaplane  base,  be- 
cause we  had  to  keep  blasting  out  the  coral 
heads  to  keep  them  from  puncturing  our 
seaplan.es  on  heavy  landings.  As  soon  as  I 
arrived  I  looked  up  Taupi,  and  it  was  good 
to  see  that  round  smiling  face. 

It  was  even  better  to  see  Ugly  Face.  She 
seemed  more  beautiful  than  ever,  but  that 
was  because  of  the  fever  flush,  which  was 
more  vivid  now.  She  still  wore  the  Mickey 
Mouse  wrist  watch. 

But  when  I  looked  beyond  the  watch  I 
saw  in  the  corner  of  the  shack  eight  blue 
beer  bottles.  Taupi  had  accumulated  them 
since  my  last  visit.  Ugly  Face  caught  me 
looking  at  them  and  blushed.  "They  are  for 
my  grave,"  she  said. 

The  words  were  terrible  to  hear.  Fright- 
ening. They  reminded  me,  strangely,  of  a 
blizzard  in  April,  killing  all  growing  things 
and  making  the  coming  summer  desolate. 
Then,  as  if  she  accepted  her  impending 
death,  she  asked,  "Denny  Banks?  Will  he 
come  back  to  Rivatabu?  Soon?" 

And  hearing  this  halting  question,  from 
her,  I  was  inclined  to  say,  "I'll  bring  him 
back,  Ngamata."  But  I  said,  "There's  al- 
ways a  chance." 

All  the  way  back  to  Samoa  I  was  haunted 
by  Ugly  Face  and  the  wrist  watch,  by  half- 
blind  Taupi  and  the  hoard  of  blue  beer  bot- 
tles. It  seemed  unreal,  like  everything  I  had 
seen  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  I  realized  that 
I  was  ready  to  go  home.  I  would  never 
understand  these  strange  islands,  and  as  I 
wrote  out  my  report  on  the  seadrome  at 
Rivatabu,  I  felt  sure  that  I  would  never  see 
Taupi  and  his  daughter  again. 

But  three  days  later  the  governor  of 
Samoa  called  me  in  and  said,  "That  was  a 
fine  report,  and  I'm  glad  to  tell  you  we're 
going  to  do  something  about  it.  A  high- 
powered  officer  up  in  Honolulu  has  been 
requesting  duty  on  Rivatabu.  They're  flying 
him  down." 

I  had  a  premonition  of  disaster  and  I 
asked,  "Could  it  be  Denny  Banks?" 

"That's  right!"  the  governor  beamed. 
"The  big  ace.   You  know  him?" 

"Look,  Governor!"  I  cried.  "He  mustn't 
get  on  that  island." 

"But  he's  already  there." 

"Then  I've  got  to  get  back,"  I  said  ur- 
gently, getting  red  in  the  face. 

"You  make  it  sound  like  a  matter  of  life 
and  death." 

"It  is  a  matter  of  death,  sir,"  I  replied. 

It  was  a  hot  afternoon,  one  of  these  su- 
persticky  Samoa  jobs,  and  the  governor  or- 
dered two  beers.  "What's  this  all  about, 
son?"  he  asked. 

So  I  put  it  to  him  straight.  About  Taupi 
and  the  beer  bottles  and  Ugly  Face.  The 
governor  smiled.  "So  you're  in  love  with 
a  Polynesian  girl  named  Ugly  Face!" 

"No,  Governor,  I'm  not.  I  have  a  wife  in 
Denver.  I  can't  tell  you  why  I'm  involved 
in  this.  It's  just  that  Taupi  has  been  a  good 
friend  to  us  Americans.  I  hate  to  think  of  a 
stinker  like  Denny  Banks  being  the  last 
American  a  dying  girl  knows." 

The  governor  coughed.  "I  have  no  au- 
thority over  Banks.  But  I  know  what  you 
mean."  He  coughed  again  and  sipped  some 
beer.  "You  see,  I  have  a  couple  of  daugh- 
ters myself.  Why  don't  you  drift  on  down 
to  Rivatabu?" 

1HAVE  never  known  a  more  confused 
week.  Denny  met  me  at  the  airstrip.  Ugly 
Face  was  with  him.  She  had  on  a  new 
dress,  a  fine  new  pair  of  shoes,  and  three 
flowers  in  her  hair.  She  was  as  supremely 
happy  as  a  girl  in  love  can  be. 

She  was  thinner,  too.  Even  in  the  few 
days  1  had  been  away  she  had  grown  much 
thinner,  but  there  was  a  glory  about  her  that 
I  had  not  seen  before.  You  might  say  that 
she  walked  in  sunlight,  the  last  days  of  sun- 
light she  would  ever  know.  And  whenever 
she  walked,  all  the  men  on  the  base  stared 
at  her;  but  she  watched  only  Denny  Banks. 


And  he  was  so  tender  with  her  tr  | 
a  miracle  must  have  taken  place.  In  ■] 
two  minutes  when  I  saw  him  lift  he* 
the  jeep  as  if  she  were  a  great  lad  J , 
aware  that  Ugly  Face  was  now  pre| « 
die,  for  she  knew  that  no  other  r|, 
Rivatabu  had  ever  been  so  happy. 

I  felt  ashamed  that  I  had  come>( 
place  to  spy,  so  I  left  in  an  awful  tnU 
Samoa,  where  I  reported  to  the  g<  J 
"Sometimes,"  I  said,  "you  simply  c,"M 
things  into  focus.  This  Denny  Hun 
thought  of  him  as  the  Ultimate  Swi  | 
in  three  years  of  marriage  my  wife  h;n» 
looked  as  ecstatic  as  Ugly  Face  didj| 
week  of  Denny  Banks." 

The  governor  laughed.  "It's  abc  | 
we  ship  you  home,  son.  You're  ge  J 
land-happy." 

So  he  relieved  me  of  my  duties,  ar  U 
loafing  in  the  Pago  Pago  officers' 
the  news  finally  came.  I  remember  it 
fog  was  drifting  down  from  the  m  J 
mountains,  so  that  I  was  prepared  r] 
message.    It  came  in  a  TWX  from  l 

BURIED  UGLY  FACE  YESTERDAY.    THIS  I 
KILLING  ME.    PLEASE  TAKE  OVER. 

ALL  along  I  had  known  that  this  m 
i  ful  girl  must  die.  I  knew  from  i] 
moment  I  saw  her  that  she  was  doon  J 
she  seemed  so  like  a  symbol  of  all  th<l 
girls  who  had  loved  Americans  thai  I 
of  hoped  she  might  be  spared.  N<1 
she  was  dead  I  felt  that  the  least  I  ctl 
was  to  go  back  to  Rivatabu  and  fir  I 
job,  so  the  Old  Man  gave  me  anothel 
orders. 

I  went  directly  to  the  grave  and  ;  I 
mound  of  tragic  earth  surrounded  b>| 
six  blue  bottles.  Somehow,  Taupi  hail 
the  money  to  buy  the  precious  heacl 

I  went  back  along  the  shore  to  seel 
He  was  not  in  his  hut.  Strange  peop  I 
there  now.  They  said  he  had  sold  th\  I 
them  to  get  money  for  the  bottles,  i 
saw  his  furniture  inside.  He  had  so  I 
too.  The  people  said,  "Maybe  yrJ 
Taupi  at  the  store." 

I  sought  out  the  rickety  little  stel 
there  was  half-blind  Taupi,  sitting  j 
sunlight,  dangling  his  bare  feet  in  trJ 
His  dark  eyes  that  had  once  piercl 
secret  places  of  the  ocean  looked  ur.1 
with  happy  satisfaction. 

"You  fine  fellow!"  he  grinned  £1 
ingly.  "Denny  Banks  fine  fellow.  AU I 
icans  they  good  fellow." 

I  gave  him  some  cigarettes.  "Your  ■ 
ter?"  I  asked.   "How  did  she  .  .  ." 

"Ngamata  she  die  very  happy, 
big  going  to  sleep.    Denny  sat  with  r 
the  last  days." 

I  had  to  look  away.  Denny's  bd 
was  so  unexpected,  so  unbelievably  I 
a  beau  geste,  that  I  couldn't  think  <l 
thing  to  say.  I  was  satisfied  with  my  I 
ery  that  even  the  lousiest  swine  ct  | 
himself  together,  if  he  wants  to. 

"Well,"  I  finally  mumbled,  "I  sij 
managed  to  get  the  blue  bottles  f  I 
grave." 

"Sure!"  the  fat  pearl  diver  grinned.  I 
my  house.  My  bed.  Everything." 

"You  must  have  loved  Ngamati 
much,"  I  said. 

"You  bet!  Once  in  a  thousand  yes! 
find  a  girl  like  her." 

"But  where  will  you  live  now?" 

A  great  sunny  smile  broke  over  hi] 
"I  build  a  new  house  next  week,"  he  :| 

"But  if  you  spent  all  your  money  :  I 
grave — " 

The  confident  smile  widened  and  i 
said,  "I  got  lots  of  money!"  He  pre] 
his  tin  cigar  box  and  patted  it  fondly.  I 
friend  Denny  Banks  say,  'You  take  <  i 
the  grave,  Pop.  I'll  pay  you  well.'  Sijj 
my  house,  my  bed.  Now  I  am  rich  I 
build  a  new  one.   With  Denny's  mon! 

He  lifted  the  box  gently  and  with  a  1 
olent  avarice  shuffled  the  money  that  I 
so  much  to  him.  Then  I  saw  that  i 
had  given  him  six  hundred  dollars  ir'j 
beautiful,  worthless. Japanese  invasion 

Like  I  said,  I  don't  know  how  .M 
ought  to  treat  women.  But  he  sure  oi ' 
play  square  with  other  men.  ti 
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trailer  house,  shushed  the  dogs,  and  said  in 
a  very  sarcastic  way:  ."You  fellows  seem  to 
be  making  yourselves  pretty  well  at  home." 
He  was  a  good  six  and  a  half  feet  tall  and 
he  looked  even  taller  than  that,  with  the 
gun  and  all.  He  had  a  big  black,  bushy  mus- 
tache. He  had  a  way  of  squinting  his  eyes 
like  a  man  who  has  spent  his  forty-odd 
years  in  a  high  wind. 

I  took  off  my  hat  and  said,  "Mr.  Wiggin- 
botham,  right  now  we  do  not  exactly  have 
any  way  to  get  out  of  here." 

"Well,"  he  told  us,  "you'd  better  figger  a 
way  to  get  out.  You  are  trespassers,  and  I 
don't  want  the  sun  to  go  down  on  you 
here."  At  that,  I  looked  out  toward  the 
west,  and  there  was  the  sun,  not  over  an 
hour  high. 

"Mr.  Wigginbotham,"  I  said  to  him  as 
I  looked  up  toward  the  house  place,  "I  don't 
like  the  way  that  windmill  of  yours  sounds. 
Ever  have  any  trouble  with  it?" 

"Some,"  he  said,  but  he  didn't  say  it  like 
a  man  who  counted  on  telling  me  any  more. 

"Listen  to  it,"  I  went  on  as  I  cupped  my 
hand  over  my  ear.  "Hear  that  'calung-ca- 
pluk,  calung-capluk?'  Sounds  to  me  like 
there's  something  loose  somewhere." 

"What  do  you  know  about  windmills?" 
Mr.  Wigginbotham  asked  me.  He  was 
drawing  a  mighty  fine  bead  on  me  with  both 
eyes,  but  he'd  quit  talking  about  trespass- 
ing. 

"We're  windmill  fixers,"  I  told  him,  and 
I  held  his  eye  to  be  sure  he  didn't  look  at 
Claudie.  "You'd  better  let  us  check  it  over 
in  the  morning,  first  thing.  An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 

"There  is  something  to  that,  all  right," 
Mr.  Wigginbotham  allowed,  then  I  went 
on:  "My  name  is  Clint  Hightower.  I  and 
my  assistant  here,  Claudie,  will  have  that 
machine  singing  like  a  new  one  before  noon 
tomorrow.  It  won't  cost  you  a  penny." 

Mr.  Wigginbotham  agreed  to  let  us  look 
at  the  windmill  the  next  morning.  .  .  . 

Even  a  trespasser  has  certain  rights  in 
Texas  if  he  hasn't  been  run  off  by  sundown, 
and  a  share  in  the  chuck  is  one  of  them. 
We  had  a  nice  supper  that  night  with  the 
folks  at  the  big  house.  Mrs.  Wigginbotham 
was  a  fine  cook;  she  served  us  hot  bis- 
cuits, fried  chicken  and  cream  gravy,  three 
or  four  kinds  of  garden  sass,  and  wild  plum 
jelly. 

Mrs.  Wigginbotham  was  not  much  bigger 


than  a  bar  of  soap,  but  she  ran  thing:! 
that  house.  She  was  the  law  M 
prophets,  and  she  was  prompted  fr<J 
to  time  by  her  old-maid  sister  Lull 
lived  with  them.  Miss  Lula  and  theH 
as  Mr.  Wigginbotham  called  them,] 
tie  black  snapping  buckshot  eyes,  I 
skin  and  dark  straight  hair.  They  ttf 
very  small  hands,  too,  but  big  knucll 
The  ladies  were  pretty  nice  to  utt 
in  fact,  than  Mr.  Wigginbotha:! 
From  something  in  the  air,  I  had  J 
that  if  he'd  liked  us  more,  they'd  ha  | 
us  less.  As  we  were  eating  I  noticl 
that  Miss  Lula  was  putting  a  righl 
able  eye  on  Claudie  from  time  to  til 

AFTER  supper  the  ladies  went  b  ;| 
L  the  kitchen  to  do  the  dishes,  ■ 
and  Claudie  went  out  on  the  front  \m 
where  we  sat  with  Mr.  Wigginboil 
some  big  wicker  chairs  by  the  honil 
vines. 

After  a  bit  I  said,  "Mr.  Wiggin  I 
it's  nearly  dark.  I  think  I  and  Claul 
go  down  to  the  trailer  house  and  tfl 

"No,"  he  said,  "when  the  Misij 
Miss  Lula  get  the  dishes  done,  we  I 
the  music." 

"Music?"  Claudie  asked,  and  cle;jj 
throat. 

"Yes,  Miss  Lula  has  a  talent  for  I 
Mr.  Wigginbotham  answered.  He  si 
the  same  way  you'd  speak  of  somecl 
ing  the  bots. 

"You  all  must  like  music  an  awi  j 
I  said. 

"I  listen  to  it  an  awful  lot,"  he  it 
"Tonight  you  can  help  me  with  thai  J 

"We  can  do  better  than  that,"  I  tci 
"Claudie,  here,  can  sing  bass." 

"He  don't  have  to,"  Mr.  Wiggin  I 
answered.  "I  just  wanted  some  c<| 
with  the  Iistenin'." 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Wiggin  I 
came  to  the  front  door  and  said,  "Al 
Elbert,  we've  finished  the  dishes.  ^1 
bring  the  men  on  in." 

When  we  started  into  the  parll 
Missus  handed  the  coal-oil  lamp  I 
Wigginbotham,  and  he  put  it  in  the  I 
on  the  wall;  then  he  turned  the  il 
around  to  where  it  put  the  best  ll 
the  organ. 

It  was  a  beautiful  brown  organ, I 
as  some  I've  seen   in  churches.    Itl 
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»ja  or  more  stops  above  the  keyboard; 

i  along  the  top,  as  well  as  along  the 
it  had   frilly   carved-wood   decora- 

'hile  Miss  Lula  pumped  away  at  the 
and  knocked  off  a  few  chords  to 
it  up,  Mrs.  Wigginbotham,  sat  close 
a  big  chair  that  had  red  plush  on  it 
:ep  as  it  is  on  seats  in  trains.  I  and 
die  sat  where  we  were  told,  on  a  green 
((with  a  hard  bottom,  and  Mr.  Wiggin- 
ilim  went  over  to  a  rocking  chair  by  a 
Jow  on  the  far  side  of  the  room  from 
irgan. 

">en  Miss  Lula  turned  on  her  talent. 

layed  and  sang  a  number  of  the  old 

ite  hymns,  like  Rock  of  Ages,  Beulah 

and  Old  Rugged  Cross;  next  some 

about  nice  places  a  long  way  off, 

as   My   Old   Kentucky   Home,   Blue 

;  Mountains   of  Virginia   and  Little 

Home  in  the  West.   Toward  the  end, 

ang  in  a  few  numbers  about  long-ago 

Down  by  the  Old  Mill  Stream,  Silver 

||ads  Among  the  Gold  and  Moonlight 

foses.    She  veered  her  target  toward 
e,   I   thought,    when   she   sang   one 
Comin'  Through  the  Rye. 
le  music  had  been  going  on  for  over  an 

when  I  looked  over  at  Mr.  Wiggin- 
im.    His  eyes  were  plumb  glassy;  he 

gazing  out  of  the  window,  and  he 
id  for  all  the  world  like  a  man  who 
just  gone  clear  across  the  country  in 
vered  wagon.    Then  he  looked  like  a 

learning  he'd  have  to  go  all  the  way 

when  Claudie  asked  Miss  Lula  if  she 
1  play  Mother  Machree.  Claudie  said 
anted  to  sing  it. 

)W  Claudie  sings  a  fine  brand  of  coun- 
ass,  and  after  he'd  finished  with  Mother 
iree,  he  did  a  duet  with  Miss  Lula. 
pulled  out  the  vox  humana  stop,  and 

sang  the  one  that  begins  Mine  Eyes 
:  Seen  the  Glory  of  the  Coming  of  the 
,  while  Claudie  stood  there  by  the  or- 
and  turned  the  sheets  of  the  music. 
I  Lula  must  have  been  ten  or  twelve 
i  older  than  Claudie,  but  the  way  they 
led  at  each  other  when  they  sang  to- 
er  was  enough  to  put  a  man's  teeth  on 
.  I  noticed  Mr.  Wigginbotham  was 
ng  the  left  end  of  his  mustache  down 
is  mouth.  He  seemed  to  be  biting  it. 
fter  a  while  it  was  all  over.  I  could 
[hat  the  ladies  were  pretty  much  taken 

Claudie,  and  he  was  more  taken  with 
;elf  than  I  liked  to  see.  When  this  hap- 

he  is  likely  to  talk  himself  into  such 

water  that  I  have  to  bail  him  out,  but 
time  he  didn't  exactly.  He  only  said, 
;re's  a  bad  note  in  that  organ." 
"he  organ  does  need  tuning,"  Miss  Lula 
as  she  smiled  at  Claudie. 
Claudie,  here,  can  fix  if.  he  was  a  piano 
r  before  he  started  windmill  fixing,"  I 
d. 

t  this  Mr.  Wigginbotham  got  up  and 
it  was  time  to  go  wash  his  feet  and  go 
ed,  so  I  told  them  that  Claudie  would 

the  organ  as  soon  as  we  got  through 

the  windmill;  then  we  went  back  to 
:railer  house. 

we  walked  away  from  the  Wiggin- 
am  house  I  said,  "Claudie,  remember, 
windmill  comes  first.  I  don't  want  you 
juch  that  organ  until  we  are  through 

the  windmill." 

Vait  a  minute,"  he  said.  "You  are  the 
that  wants  to  fix  the  windmill." 
'm  only  the  one  that  had  the  idea,"  I 
yered.  "You  shouldn't  expect  me  to  do 
he  thinking  and  the  work  too.  Now 
se  don't  try  to  start  an  argument, 
idie." 

HE  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  Mr. 
Wigginbotham  went  off  early  to  the  field 
lant  cotton,  and  I  and  Claudie  went  out 
he  windmill.  There  was  a  thirty-  or 
y-mile  gale  blowing,  and  I  could  tell  it 
going  to  take  about  everything  Claudie 
to  stay  on  the  tower  long  enough  to 
;e  any  showing  at  all,  even  if  we  got  the 
dmill  stopped.  We  found  a  lever  on  one 
af  the  tower  that  was  very  hard  to  work, 
when  we  finally  worked  it,  the  windmill 
I  to  a  slow  stop. 
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Claudie  was  balky  as  an  old  mule  about 
going  on  the  tower,  even  after  I  found  him 
a  monkey  wrench  and  a  pair  of  pliers.  It 
was  only  when  I  pointed  out  that  the  ladies 
were  watching  him  from  the  back  porch 
that  he  gritted  his  teeth  and  started  up  the 
ladder.  It  made  me  right  nervous  to  see 
that  big  lug  picking  his  way  along  on  the 
little  bitty  ladder,  but  as  soon  as  he  got  to 
the  platform  up  there,  I  felt  better. 

When  Claudie  came  down,  he  said  every- 
thing looked  all  right  to  him,  but  he  had 
taken  a  little  bolt  out  of  a  place  where  it 
didn't  seem  to  belong  and  had  put  it  into  a 
place  where  it  fit  better.  We  worked  the 
lever,  and  the  windmill  started  again  with 
a  loud  whine.  I  told  him  I  thought  it 
sounded  smoother,  but  he  said  he  didn't 
notice  any  difference.  "Leave  that  part  to 
me,"  I  said;  "it's  still  running,  ain't  it?" 

"Yes,  it's  running,  all  right,"  he  an- 
swered, "but  it  ain't  pumping  near  as  much 
water  as  it  was." 

We  took  a  bucket  of  cold,  fresh  water  up 
to  the  house  and  found  that  the  Missus  and 
Miss  Lula  were  waiting  for  us  on  the  back 
porch.  They  said  the  windmill  had  not  been 
so  quiet  in  years.  They  gave  us  some  ginger- 
bread with  hard  sauce  on  it;  then  Claudie, 
carried  away  with  things  going  so  good,  said 
he  was  ready  to  start  work  on  the  organ. 
But  when  we  went  into  the  parlor,  the  ladies 
said  we  should  sit  down  and  rest  up  a  bit 
from  our  windmill  work. 

THEY  showed  us  the  family  album  and  a 
big  leather-backed  Bible  with  everything 
Jesus  said  printed  in  red;  then  they  showed 
us  some  stereopticon  views.  Just  when  we 
got  to  the  one  of  Mount  Etna  in  eruption, 
there  was  a  worse  racket  outside  than  a 
volcano  erupting  against  a  tin  roof.  The 
noise  was  so  loud  that  it  started  the  dogs 
to  howling  and  the  guineas  to  chattering, 
and  as  we  all  ran  out  of  the  house,  a  pea- 
cock a  mile  or  so  away  let  out  a  long,  high 
scream. 

It  was  the  windmill,  all  right.  It  was  in  an 
awful  shape,  and  right  there  before  our  eyes 
it  was  getting  worse.  The  vane  and  the 
blades  were  all  winding  themselves  up  and 
batting  together,  until  finally  all  the  ma- 
chinery up  there  stopped  completely.  That 
windmill  was  tied  in  knots,  and  some  big, 
bent  pieces  kept  springing  loose  up  there 
and  falling  around  the  yard,  while  I  and 
Claudie  and  the  ladies  stood  off  at  a  safe 
distance  and  watched. 

Mr.  Wigginbotham  came  from  the  cotton 
field  in  a  lope;  he  swore  a  little  and  said 
some  things  that  really  stung  our  profes- 
sional pride.  "What  have  you  dad-burned 
fellers  done  to  my  windmill?"  was  what  he 
kept  wanting  to  know. 

"Calm  yourself,  Mr.  Wigginbotham,"  I 
said.  A  soft  answer  like  that  is  supposed  to 
turn  away  the  flame  of  wrath,  but  this  only 
seemed  to  turn  it  up. 

"You've  ruined  it,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  no,"  I  told  him.  "It  just  broke 
down  before  we  could  locate  the  trouble." 

Just  then  a  big  metal  brace  of  some  kind 
sprung  loose  from  the  windmill  and  landed 
on  the  smokehouse  roof;  it  bounced  twice 
and  fell  to  the  ground,  not  ten  feet  away 
from  where  we  were  standing. 

"You've  ruined  it,"  Mr.  Wigginbotham 
said  again,  and  I  decided  it  was  best  just  to 
let  the  matter  drop  there. 

"Elbert — "  the  Missus  started  to  say,  but 
Mr.  Wigginbotham  paid  her  no  mind. 

"The  stock — "  he  said  as  he  stood  there 
looking  at  what  was  left  of  the  windmill. 
"How  are  the  stock  going  to  get  water?" 

I  thought  he  moved  into  much  easier  ter- 
ritory for  me  with  this  question,  so  I  said,  "I 
and  my  associate,  Claudie,  will  take  care  of 
that.  Leave  it  to  us,  Mr.  Wigginbotham. 
How  many  head  are  there?" 

"Thirteen  cows,  eight  mares  and  a  span 
of  mules,"  he  said. 

I  looked  at  Claudie,  and  he  looked  down 
toward  the  silo;  then  I  said.  "Claudie, 
maybe  you'd  better  start  drawing  water 
right  away.  It's  a  warm,  windy  day,  and 
the  stock  will  be  getting  pretty  thirsty." 

"No  you  don't,"  Mr.  Wigginbotham  said 
to  me,  and  I  could  see  that,  when  you  got 
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and  pattern  clarity.  Only  Esquire's  patented*  knitting 

process  makes  possible  this  new  lightweight  in 

smooth  soft-spun  cotton  with  Durene  diamonds.  Colorflxt 

too  —  won't  run,  fade  or  shrink  in  the  wash. 

Also  Available  In  Sanforlan  Processed  700%  Wool  $7.50 
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Brighten  your  full  days  —  and  the 

campus  scene  —  with  a  new 

Pendleton  shirt.  You'll 

find  soft  luxurious  new 

fabrics  of  fine  virgin 

wool — all  Pendleton- 

woven  —  at  your 

favorite  shop  or  store. 

There  are  many 

striking  new  patterns 

in  rich  autumn  colors 

that  are  lasting  and 

changeless  the  full 

long  life  of  your 

Pendleton. 


Illustrated: 
Bonneville 
Flannel 11.95 


Background  pattern: 
Seaforth  District 
Check 11.95 


ALWAYS  VIRGIN  WOOL 
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away  from  the  house  where  the  Missus 
ruled  the  roost,  Mr.  Wigginbotham  knew 
how  to  take  charge.  "You're  the  fellow 
that  didn't  like  the  way  my  windmill 
sounded  last  night.  Well,  I  didn't  like  the 
way  it  sounded  a  few  minutes  ago.  You  can 
draw  the  water."  He  had  the  same  look  on 
his  face  he'd  had  the  day  before  when  he 
had  the  shotgun  on  his  shoulder.  He  stood 
there  looking  at  me  as  the  stock  started 
coming  from  the  pasture  toward  the  empty 
water  tank  beneath  the  windmill.  Finally 
he  said,  "The  rope  and  the  bucket  are  there 
by  the  well,"  and  as  he  turned  to  walk  up 
toward  the  house,  I  said,  "Yes,  sir."  He 
took  Claudie  with  him. 

A  camel  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  drink 
enough  water  to  last  him  for  several  weeks, 
and  I'd  always  thought  no  other  animal  in 
the  world  could  match  a  camel  in  this  way, 
but  I'd  never  before  drawn  water  with  a 
small  bucket  for  thirteen  cows.  For  a  man 
who  has  no  liking  for  manual  labor  of  any 
kind,  drawing  a  lot  of  water  is  a  very  aggra- 
vating thing.  Just  when  I'd  begun  to  hold 
my  own  with  the  cows,  and  they  had  quit 
bawling,  the  horses  and  mules  came  along. 

TOWARD  noon  the  cattle  grazed  off,  and 
I  was  just  getting  a  little  ahead  of  the 
other  stock  when  the  water  bucket  sprung  a 
leak.  At  first  it  was  just  a  small  leak,  but  it 
soon  got  so  bad  that  I  wasn't  able  to  get 
the  bucket  up  more  than  half  full  from  the 
well.  I  didn't  see  another  bucket  around 
anywhere,  and,  since  Mr.  Wigginbotham 
was  still  up  there  on  the  back  porch  watch- 
ing me,  I  didn't  think  it  was  a  good  time  to 
quit  to  go  look  for  a  bucket.  Then  the  cat- 
tle came  back  for  more  water,  and  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  what  soft  jobs  those  Israelites 
had  in  Egypt;  they  only  had  to  make  bricks 
without  straw.  .  .  . 

It  must  have  been  one  or  two  o'clock 
when  the  stock  all  wandered  off  again,  and  I 
tried  to  stand  up  straight  for  a  little  rest. 
I  couldn't  do  it.  Long,  keen,  galloping  pains 
arched  up  from  my  hips  and  looped  across 
my  shoulder  blades. 

After  a  bit  the  Missus  and  Miss  Lula  came 
down  to  the  well  and  brought  me  some 
cheese  and  crackers  and  some  cold  butter- 
milk. While  I  ate,  they  told  me  Mr.  Wig- 
ginbotham was  still  in  a  pretty  ugly  frame 
of  mind.  They  said  he  had  been  trying  ever 
since  the  windmill  went  out  to  get  a  tele- 
phone call  through  to  a  man  in  Dallas.  He 
was  trying  to  reach  a  fellow  named  Pratt 
there  who  could  come  out  and  fix  the  wind- 
mill, they  said.  He  couldn't  get  Mr.  Pratt 
on  the  phone,  and  this  had  made  him  a 
whole  lot  madder  than  he  had  been  before. 

"Angus  Pratt?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  that's  his  name."  the  Missus  said. 
"How'd  you  know?" 

"In  the  windmill  business  I  know  the 
right  people,"  I  told  them.  Then  I  asked 
them  what  had  happened  to  Claudie.  They 
said  he  was  tuning  the  organ;  he  had  told 
them  he  thought  he  would  have  it  in  tune  by 
the  time  they  got  back  from  town. 

"You're  not  leaving?"  I  asked  as  I  felt  a 
cold  sweat  pop  out  on  my  forehead  and  be- 
tween my  shoulder  blades. 

"Yes,"  Miss  Lula  said,  "we're  going  to 
drive  in  to  Midlothian  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Missionary  Society."  They  left  in  the  old 
sedan. 

It  must  have  been  an  hour  later  that  I 
saw  Mr.  Wigginbotham  leave  the  house  and 
go  off  toward  the  barn.  I  figured  he  must 
have  got  his  call  through  to  Angus  Pratt,  and 
I  knew  that  time  was  working  against  us 
from  then  on.  So  I  went  up  to  the  house  to 
see  how  Claudie  was  getting  along. 

From  the  back  porch  I  called  him,  but 
nobody  answered.  I  looked  and  saw  Mr. 
Wigginbotham  hitching  up  a  team  of  mules 
down  at  the  barn,  so  I  went  on  in  the  house 
to  find  out  what  had  happened  to  Claudie. 
The  ox  was  in  the  ditch,  and  I  couldn't  see 
how  anything  I  did  could  make  matters  any 
worse.  Claudie  wasn't  in  there,  but  when  I 
went  into  the  parlor  I  could  see  him  through 
the  front  window.  He  was  foolinc  around 
(he  trailer  house. 

I  had  to  try  the  organ.  I  tried  the  low 
notes  first,  with  the  stops  in;  and  when  noth- 


ing happened,  I  pulled  out  all  the  sj 

pumped  away  for  all  I  was  worth, 
happened  again.  I  tried  the  high 
the  middle  notes,  and  I  pumped  uii 
pains  started  arching  up  into  my  si 
again  the  way  they  had  at  the  wel 
got  was  one  little  guff,  like  the  noisn 
foot  will  make  when  she  pulls  ill 
a  boggy  place.  That  organ  was  de 
doornail.  "Well,  Clint,"  I  said  to| 
"there  goes  the  ball  game.  It 
right  for  depending  on  that  big,  ik 
Claudie." 

Just  then  the  telephone  rang — tw  tf 
a  short  and  a  long.  I  answered  it,  a  1 
enough,  it  was  the  Dallas  call.  Ml 
was  on  the  line,  and  she  said  shlJ 
message  for  Mr.  Wigginbotham. 

"I'll  take  it,"  I  stated.   "I  work  h  •• 

"Tell  Mr.  Wigginbotham  that  Mrli 
on  his  way.  He'll  be  there  in  an  ho9 
said. 

I  hung  up,  ran  out  the  front  d  4 
went  down  to  the  trailer  house.  Clail 
there,  leaning  up  against  the  trail*  I 
cool  as  a  cucumber. 

"Claudie,  you  cluck,"  I  yelled 
"What  the  hell  have  you  done  to  thtl 
How  are  we  going  to  get  out  of  here! 
are  we  going  to  do  when  Mr.  Wiggirl 
learns  you've  ruined  the  organ  tool 
are  we  going  to  do  when  Mr.  Pratt  gel 
He's  a  real  windmill  fixer." 

Claudie  was  so  mixed  up  that  he  .1 
say  a  word.  The  trouble  he  had  u 
didn't  seem  to  be  dawning  on  him  a  I 

"I  can't  answer  all  them  quesiw 
once,"  he  said.  Then  I  looked  back  I 
the  barn,  and  there  came  Mr. 
botham  in  a  wagon.  Two  mules  werel 
it,  and  they  came  toward  the  trailer  il 
trot. 

As  they  pulled  up  even  with  us,  V.i 
ginbotham  got  out  and  said,  "I'm  gl 
pull  your  trailer  down  the  road  to  tl 
lie  camp  grounds.  You're  through! 
He  had  some  chains  and  baling  wil 
with  almost  no  help  from  Claudie  ail 
at  all  from  me,  he  fastened  the  trailel 
on  behind  the  wagon. 

I  began  to  feel  a  little  left  out  ol 
so  I  said,  "Mr.  Wigginbotham,  wbl 
were  hitching  up  those  mules,  a  ph(| 
came  for  you  from  Dallas.  They  s:l 
gus  Pratt  was  on  his  way.  He's  a  vM 
man." 

"That's  good,"  he  said  without  I 
away  from  what  he  was  doing.  "I  I 
windmill  man." 

I  said,  "Mr.  Pratt  is  a  good  one,  j 
don't  think  Mr.  Wigginbotham  heal 
since  he  was  back  in  the  wagon  by  th  J 
He  spoke  to  the  mules,  and  they  wen  I 
fast  that  I  and  Claudie  had  to  run  til 
the  trailer  house.  We  got  in  just  as  Ml 
ginbotham  turned  south  on  the  highv  I 
popped  the  whip  at  the  mules,  an  I 
went  down  the  road  in  a  full  gallop.  II 

AS  WE  jostled  along  the  road  behi 
Wigginbotham's  wagon,  the  si 
low  and  dark  red  in  the  west.   WhiU  | 
from  behind  a  lead-colored  cloud  ba  J 
the  gray  dusk,  I  watched  a  long  north 
freight  train  pass  about  a  mile  away, 
along  between  us  and  the  sunset.  Til 
whistle  sounded  lonesome  and  restle 
it  did  what  a  train   whistle  often 
make  a  man  wonder  if  things  aren' 
prettier  and  easier  where  the  train  i.' 
than  they  are  where  the  train  is  wh 
I  looked  at  Claudie  and  thought  of 
misery  and  bother  he  had  caused  m 
sundown  the  day  before.   He  lookec  i 
at  the  floor,  and,  as  I  sat  there,  I  wo  I 
how  much  longer  a  man  with  my  I 
could  put  up  with  him. 

"It's  a  good  thing,"  I  remarked,  "t 
are  getting  out  of  here  before  the 
and  Miss  Lula  learn  what  you  did  I 
organ." 

"That's  the  way  Mr.  Wigginbothai,! 
about  it,  too,"  Claudie  answered. 

"Does  he  know  about  the  org;f 
asked. 

"He  ought  to,  Clint,"  Claudie  sai< 
told  me  he  wanted  me  to  give  it  th' 
treatment  I  had  gave  the  windmill."  T 
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11  bet  your  answer  to  that  one  would  be 
something  like  — 'a  place  where  you  can 

)uy  drinks  and  food.'  That's  right  as  far  as  it 

;oes,  but  there's  more  to  it. 

'I'd  like  to  give  you  my  answer,  and  I  think  I 
an  qualify  as  an  authority.  I'm  Stuart  Kelly, 
ind  I've  owned  my  place  at  14944  Livernois 
lere  in  Detroit  for  six  years.  To  me,  a  tavern 
s  really  a  neighborhood  'club'  —  something 
ike  the  'pubs'  they  have  over  in  England, 
it's  a  place  where  decent  people  can  meet 
;heir  friends  in  their  off-hours,  and  have  some- 
thing to  eat  and  a  drink  or  two,  without  spend- 
ing a  lot  of  money. 

*  *  * 

"You  see,  there  are  millions  of  people  in  this 
country  who  can't  afford  hotels,  restaurants 
and  country  clubs  when  they  want  an  evening 
out  after  a  hard  week's  work.  That's  where 
the  neighborhood  tavern  fits  in. 

Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  what  goes  on  at 
my   place.   The   boys   in   the   bowling  league 


meet  here  after  their  games  for  sandwiches 
and  drinks,  but  mostly  to  alibi  their  scores, 
and  it's  the  same  way  with  the  auto  company 
softball  teams.  Hardly  a  week  goes  by  but 
what  I  don't  have  a  neighborhood  social  club 
meeting  here,  or  a  birthday  or  anniversary 
party. 

"Now,  you  don't  earn  the  respect— or  the 
trade — of  people  like  these  without  deserving 
it.  You've  got  to  serve  good  food  and  drinks, 
in  clean,  attractive  surroundings.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  you've  got  to  obey  all  the 
liquor  control  laws  to  the  letter. 
•  •  * 

"That's  the  way  I  run  my  place,  and  you'll 
find  thousands  like  it  all  over  the  country. 
When  you  think  back  to  Prohibition— with 
its  bad  liquor,  gang  wars,  graft  and  all  the 
other  terrible  things  it  brought— you  know 
today's  legal  tavern  makes  far  better  sense.  It 
fills  a  social  need  in  the  lives  of  us  'average 
Americans'— and  it  does  it  openly  and  legiti- 
mately. 


"That's  what  a  tavern  really  is  today — a  dem- 
ocratic institution  as  'normal'  and  as  'American' 
as  baseball.  I  hope  we  never  go  back  to  what 
we  had  before." 


Stuart  Kelly's  message  is  sponsored  by  the 
producers  and  distributors  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. As  citizens  and  businessmen,  we  stand 
for  the  following  aims  in  your  community: 

•  ••the  encouragement  of  moderation  by  word 
and  by  example. 


•  •  »thc   licensing 
business. 


of  only   orderly   places    of 


•  ••the   strict   observance  and   enforcement   of 
the  law. 


LICENSED 
BEVERAGE 
INDUSTRIES, 
INC. 

10  Bast  401  h  Street, 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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o-matic  control  is  about  half  the  size 
of  most  hearing  aids,  more  easily  con- 
cealed and  has  clearer  tone  and  greater 
reserve  power  than  ever. 
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Popular  Prices    •   Good  Profits 


Earn  good  money  selling  Homeland 
made-to-measure  clothes  for  men  or 
ladies — at  low  prices  made  possible  by 
selling  direct  from  maker  to  wearer. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Full  time  or 
part  time.  Be  in  business  for  yourself; 
make  good  profits.  We  supply  com- 
plete outfit  at  no  cost  to  you.  Apply 
NOW  for  new  Fall  line.  Homeland 
Tailors,    Inc.,   Dept.    H,    Baltimore  3,  Md. 
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subject.  He  frequently  drives  his  men  to 
distraction  with  questions  that  have  no  ap- 
parent relation  to  the  report  at  hand,  and 
he  has  the  habit  of  picking  up  his  telephone 
and  checking  with  specialists  every  point 
covered  by  the  report. 

In  the  conference  room,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence. As  quick  as  an  automatic,  he  shoots 
questions  and  looks  for  immediate  answers. 
Gruenther  goes  into  his  conference  briefed 
down  to  the  last  detail,  sometimes  having 
gone  through  a  high  stack  of  papers,  reading 
the  last  one  just  before  the  meeting  was  to 
start.  With  the  training  of  the  general  going 
into  battle,  he  even  anticipates  the  questions 
that  might  be  asked  by  others  and  is  pre- 
pared to  counter  with  quick  replies. 

Gruenther  attributes  his  good  physical 
condition  to  his  tennis  playing.  He's  no 
Bobby  Riggs  on  the  court,  his  form  isn't 
what  you  would  call  graceful,  but  the  de- 
termination he  displays  in  everything  else 
makes  him  a  winning  player  with  the  racket, 
too.  He  has  no  tolerance  with  mediocrity, 
either  in  himself  or  in  others. 

Along  with  his  keen  mind  for  grasping 
things,  Gruenther  is  also  a  diplomat.  While 
he  can  be  tough  with  those  working  for  him, 
he  is  still  able  to  get  along  with  almost  ev- 
eryone, a  fact  that  is  demonstrated  by  his 
handling  of  15  different  nationality  groups 
when  he  was  with  the  Fifteenth  Army  and 
his  success  on  the  Joint  Staff.  When  the  go- 
ing is  rough,  he  can  always  come  up  with 
an  appropriate  joke  to  ease  the  tension. 

When  the  General  Coughs 

He  is  a  man  of  firm  convictions,  but  is 
willing  to  listen  to  the  other  side.  How- 
ever, anyone  trying  to  change  his  opinion 
or  sell  a  point  should  know  every  possible 
angle  or  he'll  be  tripped.  When  things  aren't 
going  just  as  he  would  like  to  see  them  in  a 
meeting  where  he  is  not  presiding,  Gruen- 
ther will  let  his  displeasure  be  known  with  a 
series  of  loud  coughs.  His  temper  heats 
quickly,  but  it  is  just  as  swift  at  cooling  off. 

One  of  Gruenther's  amazing  capacities, 
so  far  as  those  around  him  are  concerned, 
is  his  memory.  He  can  recall  almost  any- 
thing he  is  told.  Tell  him  your  birth  date 
today  and  a  year  from  now  he  will  remem- 
ber it.  He  can  hypnotize  his  listeners  with 
his  recitation  of  countless  data  in  what 
some  observers  like  to  call  Gruenther's 
"snake  charmer  act."  His  own  knowledge 
of  the  subject  under  discussion  is  so  con- 
vincing that  rarely  does  anyone  dispute  him. 

His  ability  to  get  along  with  people  helped 
Gruenther  to  become  friendly  with  several 
Russian  military  leaders  during  his  stay  in 
Austria  after  the  war.  Gruenther  was  in- 
vited to  many  of  the  famous  Russian  par- 
ties where  vodka  was  served  by  the  barrel. 
When  he  stopped  attending  the  parties — he 
doesn't  drink  much  anyhow — he  remarked, 
"1  am  sorry,  I  have  but  one  stomach  to  give 
to  my  country."  One  of  Gruenther's  friends 
during  the  "honeymoon"  period  in  Austria 
after  the  war  was  Colonel  General  Zheltov 
of  the  Soviet  high  command.  The  two 
played  tennis  frequently  and  when  Gruen- 
ther was  recalled  to  this  country,  Zheltov 
was  certain  that  the  American  was  being 
sent  to  our  "Siberia"  because  of  the  friend- 
ship of  the  two. 

There  is  a  definite  affinity  between  the 
miniature  battles  of  cards  and  the  sangui- 
nary tactics  and  strategy  of  war.  The  master 
bridge  player  possesses  a  good  memory,  a 
psychologist's  appreciation  of  his  opponents 
and  strong  deductive  powers.  Given  a  lim- 
ited number  of  facts,  he  must  be  able  to 
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reach  accurate  conclusions  as  to  where  all 
the  cards  lie.  He  must  have  initiative;  he 
must  be  daring. 

These  are  the  things  that  make  a  great 
general — and  Gruenther,  a  master  bridge 
player,  has  them. 

Once  it  must  have  seemed  to  him — young 
Al  Gruenther,  who  entered  West  Point  fresh 
from  the  farm  lands  of  Platte  Center,  Ne- 
braska— that  he  would  be  a  lieutenant  for- 
ever. He  was  among  277  unfortunates  who 
were  graduated  from  the  Academy  1 1  days 
before  the  armistice  of  1918. 

When  World  War  I  ended,  the  last  thing 
the  War  Department  wanted  or  needed  was 
277  freshly  hatched  second  lieutenants. 
They  were  commissioned,  as  the  law  re- 
quired, but  there  was  nothing  for  them  to 
do.  Ahead  of  them  were  tens  of  thousands 
of  other  lieutenants,  toughened  by  training 
and  combat.  So  the  Army  sent  them  back 
to  West  Point,  and  made  them  go  through 
their  final  term  again.    "We  were  neither 


their  tables.  When  he  groused, 
"Well,  if  you  think  you  can  do 

So  he  became  a  bridge-tour 
eree  and  almost  immediately  m 
some  name  for  himself. 

One  of  the  big  tournaments 
was  the  Goldman  Cup.    Juliai 
who  donated  the  trophies  and 
in  the  play,  invited  Gruenther 
Goldman  turned  up  eight  minui 
Gruenther  disqualified  him.    W 
achieved  the  dizzy  rank  of  firs 
(altogether  he  was  a  lieutenam 
and  was  teaching  at  West  Point 
vited   to    referee    the   famous 
Lenz  tournament  in  New  York 
marathon  was  to  be  the  Worl 
bridge. 

Every   night   Mr.   and   Mrs. 
battled   Sidney   Lenz  and   Osw  1 
over  a  small,  four-sided  table,  fie 
times  Gruenther  didn't  finish  t 
score  until  two  or  three  in  th  n 
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'It's  those  bedtime  stories  I  read  to  Junior. 
They    get    me    6o    excited    I    can't    sleep' 


MORT  V 


fish  nor  fowl,"  Gruenther  recalls.  "Neither 
the  cadets  nor  the  instructors  would  have 
anything  to  do  with  us." 

Then  came  the  Army's  lean  years,  when 
no  man  could  win  a  promotion,  and  there 
wasn't  enough  money  from  Congress  to 
keep  the  barracks  watertight.  In  1921, 
Gruenther  was  attending  the  Field  Artillery 
School  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  when  a  ma- 
jor invited  him  to  dinner.  After  dinner  the 
major  looked  around  and  saw  there  were  12 
people  in  the  room.  "How  fortunate,"  he  re- 
marked. "Just  enough  for  three  tables  of 
bridge!" 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,"  said  the  small  and  ap- 
parently undernourished  lieutenant,  "but  I 
don't  play." 

"You  will  play  bridge!"  the  major  com- 
manded. 

That's  how  Gruenther  became  a  bridge 
player.  A  year  later  he  found  a  partner  for 
life,  attractive  Grace  Crum,  secretary  of  the 
officers'  club.  They  were  married.  Al  thinks 
she's  almost  as  good  a  bridge  player  as  Mrs. 
Ely  Culbertson. 

Gruenther  began  to  play  in  the  big 
leagues.  In  1928  he  entered  the  Eastern 
tournament,  finished  fourth,  but  was  de- 
pressed by  the  unmilitary  manner  in  which 
the  tournament  was  conducted,  with  the 
contestants   sometimes   two  hours   late   at 


Then  he'd  crawl  into  his  ancient  c 
was  equipped  with  a  bed,  and  si 
his   wife   drove   him   back   for 
o'clock  class.   He'd  arrive  at  Wes 
time  to  shave,  dress  and  meet  the  c 
he'd  reflect,  "Well,  it  isn't  everyl 
can  make  $100  a  night  as  a  refere' 
known   as   the  Judge   Landis   offl 
bridge!" 

Among  those  who  were  partict 
pressed  by  the  bridge  referee's  per  I 
were  Generals  Eisenhower,  Mars 
Nair,  Stilwell  and  Krueger.  Whei 
time  to  plan  the  big  assault  on 
Europa,  they  put  him  to  work. 

Gruenther  lives  in  an  old  hou 
cloistered  grounds  of  the  Natio 
College.  He  has  two  sons,  Captait 
Gruenther,  now  an  instructor  at  Wi 
and  Richard  L.  Gruenther,  first  lieu 
command  of  an  infantry  compai 
General  MacArthur.  General  G 
doesn't  smoke,  and  drinks  only  occ< 
and  is  seen  around  the  smartest  Wa 
dinners  and  receptions  only  whei 
protocol  commands  him  to  be  then 

He  doesn't  like  to  go  out  much 
questioned  in  conversation.  As  he  s; 
afraid  to  talk.  I  might  say  sc 
wrong."  About  the  only  safe  thin; 
talk  about  is  contract  bridge. 


Next  Week 


The  Great  Potato  Scandal 


A  New  Science-Fiction  Fant 
Harry  Sylvester 'is  latest  love  i 


.IGAN  fullback,  Dick  Kempthorn.  whose  bril- 

running,  hard-tackling  helped  spark  Michigan's 

f   1949  team,  says,  "I'm  flying  to  Chicago  for 

'  vli-Star  Game.  It's  my  favorite  way  to  travel." 


STANFORD  will  welcome  Jacqueline  Miller  this  fall  when  she 
returns  from  her  home  in  Portland,  Oregon.  "I've  made 
several  trips  by  air,"  says  Jackie,  "and  I  wouldn't  dream  of 
going  any  other  way — even  short  trips  save  so  much  time."' 


HARVARD  student.  Kenneth  Sundwall.  attends  the 
School  of  Business  Administration.  He  hails  from 
Salt  Lake  City  and  says,  "I  never  consider  coming 
East  except  by  air.  Flying  is  a  real  time  saver." 


YOUNO    AMERICANS 
JUST  MATUBAM.M.Y  LOVE 


TO    FLYS 


NG  MODERNS  take  to  the  air  as  naturally  as  birds.  Poking  along  on  the  ground 

is  not  for  them.  They  want  to  fee  there!  They  know  they  can  reach  any  point  in 
j.S.  today  —  not  next  week.  What's  even  more  important,  they've  figured  out  for  themselves  "  J^ 

that  flying  is  not   only  the  fastest  hut  one  of  the  most  inexpensive  ways  to  travel.  Today  swift,  ^^ 

luxurious  Douglas  transports  stand  poised  to  wing  you  anywhere  in  the  world  in  a  few  short  hours. 
So  next  time  — compare  the  price  —  and  you'll  take  a  plane! 

MORE  PEOPLE  FLY  MORE  PIRCES  RY  DOUG, 

3D     ANNIVERSARY   YEAR 


HERST  student.  John  S.  \lvord,  lives  in  Santa 
>ara,  California.  He  says,  "Of  course  I  fly.  A 
e  gets  you  places  faster,  and  it's  so  much  more 
portable.  I've  already  flown  over  20,000  miles." 


GEORGIA  is  the  home  of  Charley  Trippi.  former  All- America 
star  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  "I'm  playing  for  the  Chi- 
cago Cardinals  this  fall,"  savs  Charley,  "but  Chicago  is  only 
a  couple  of  hours  by  air.  I  always  fly,  and  prefer  the  DC-6." 


MOUNT  HOLYOKE  junior,  Mary  Ella  Morris,  com- 
mutes by  air  from  her  home  in  Tulsa.  Oklahoma. 
"It's  wonderful,"  she  says,  "how  living  cuts  down 
distance  between  friends  in  Tulsa  and  at  school." 


Correct  on  Campus 

By  BERT  BACHARACH 

College  men,  heading  for  the  halls  of  ivy  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  show  a  diversity 
of  apparel  preferences — but  as  usual  they'll  be  dressing  comfortably  and  in  the  best  of  taste 


IN  RECENT  years,  the  impression  has  got 
around  that  college  men  have  grown  careless 
— even  sloppy — about  their  apparel,  what  with 
wearing  sweat  shirts,  blue  jeans  and  run-over  loaf- 
ers. Style  authorities  view  this  trend  with  alarm. 
Frankly,  we  think  it's  a  healthy  sign. 

College  men,  more  than  any  other  group  in  this 
big  country  of  ours,  have  learned  to  dress  for  the 
occasion.  When  they're  at  the  serious  business  of 
attending  classes,  they're  attired  in  the  most  com- 
fortable duds  at  hand — and  who's  to  quarrel  with 
that?  When  they  go  to  an  outdoor  sports  event, 
they  dress  to  be  comfortable  and  warm.  When  they 
attend  a  formal  affair,  they  put  the  rest  of  us  to 
shame  with  the  practicality  and  good  looks  of  their 
dress  attire.  And,  when  they  go  out  on  a  date  or 
for  a  week  end,  they're  the  smartest-looking  and 
best-dressed  young  men  in  the  world. 

Campus  apparel  almost  always  moves  in  trends. 
The  men  will  wear  funny  hats,  beer  jackets,  and 
the  like,  as  a  gag;  but  they  won't  go  overboard  for 
the  foppish  or  garish  articles  of  clothing  sometimes 
seen  in  Hollywood  or  on  Broadway.  Yet  they're 
great  ones  for  running  with  the  ball  once  an  un- 
usual item  hits  their  fancy — providing  it's  practical, 
comfortable  and  in  good  taste. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  this  article  show 
you  some  of  the  general  apparel  trends  and  "re- 
trends" — if  we  can  coin  a  word  for  the  conventional 


and  classic  favorites — that  will  be  seen  nation-wide 
this  fall  and  winter.  Of  course,  some  additional 
items  will  differ  slightly  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

In  all  sections,  however,  there's  a  definite  move- 
ment to  more  colorful  dress.  The  pioneer  spirits 
of  each  campus  undoubtedly  will  be  the  first  to  ap- 
pear in  the  new  authentic  Tartan-plaid  sport  jacket, 
or  one  that  is  Tartan-lined.  The  slightly  more  con- 
servative will  go  for  a  plaid  or  Tattersall  vest;  and 
even  the  least-daring  will  sport  Tartan  tie,  belt  or 
braces. 

Here's  a  run-down  on  what  the  well-dressed  col- 
legian will  wear: 

Sport  jackets  range  from  the  aforementioned 
Tartan  plaids,  through  a  gamut  of  colorful  woolens, 
to  high  shades  of  corduroy — some  with  printed  pat- 
terns. Suitings  run  from  the  classic  gray  flannel  to 
lightweight  gabardines,  with  a  wide  assortment  of 
fabrics,  colors  and  weights  in  between.  Plaids  and 
shepherd  checks  spice  the  topcoat  picture,  which 
still  finds  coverts  and  gabardines  as  top  choices. 
Camel's-hair  polo  coats  and  lined  ulsters  lead  the 
field  for  colder  weather. 

Caps  of  all  kinds  are  making  a  comeback.  Again, 
that's  because  college  men  like  comfort,  and  little 
comfort  is  derived  from  having  a  cold  or  wet  head 
of  hair!  Hats,  too,  are  being  seen  more  and  more 
on  and  off  campus.    That's  because  the  smaller 


shapes,  now  available,  are  more  flattering  to  I 
younger  men. 

There's  an  endless  variety  of  shoe  styles  and  el 
type  has  many  adherents:  loafers,  many  with  elal 
insets  for  greater  comfort;  suedes  and  bucks,  I 
eluding  whites;  triple-sole  brogues;  wing-tip  Scol 
grains;  and  various  leathers  with  crepe  rubber  si  I 
— all  share  popularity. 

Argyle  hose  is  favored  more  than  ever,  with  hi 
shades  of  plain  colors  a  photo-finish  choice  I 
second  place. 

Most  important  note  for  dress  wear  is  the  w| 
acceptance  of  the  lightweight  dinner  jacket  for  ytl 
round  use.  This  provides  the  ultimate  in  comll 
when  worn  with  the  low-slope,  vanishing-band  dil 
shirt. 

A  colorful  touch  that  might  conceivably  deve] 
into  something  is  the  Tartan-plaid  dress  tie,  w| 
cummerbund  or  waistcoat  to  match. 

Widespread  collar  shirts  share  the  popula; 
spotlight  with  the  traditional  buttoned-down  col 
Plain  colors  are  smarter  with  most  outfits,  and  m 
practical,  than  white.  There's  an  increase  in  Frei 
cuffs.  The  selection  of  ties,  as  always,  is  up  to 
wearer.  Some  like  the  neat  patterns;  others  pre 
bolder  colorings.     Bow  ties  are  being  worn  m( 

That's  the  campus  style  story  for  1950 — a  fash 
portrait  of  the  best-dressed  and  most  sensi 
dressed  man  you'll  find  anywhere.  the  I 

Collier's  for  August  26,  1*. 
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Authentic  Tartan  plaids  will  highlight  the  sportswear  picture 
this  year.  The  more  conservative  colors  will  be  available  in 
jackets;  the  bolder  tones  in  linings  as  well  as  in  accessories 


Both  the  checked  raglan  coat,  with  in-and-out  lining,  and  the 
lined  ulster,  in  a  variety  of  colors,  are  close-up  competitors 
to  the  classic  camel's-hair  polo  coat  for  "most  popular"  honors 


College  men  dress  smartly  even  when  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  keeping  warm.  The  colorful  ski  sweater,  the  hooded  ulster 
and  the  short,  lined  coat  are  good-looking  cold-climate  attire 


Dinner  jackets  today  are  among  the  most  comfortable  clothes  a 
man  can  wear,  due  to  major  improvements  in  construction  and 
in  weight.  Shawl  collars  and  the  midnight-blue  hue  are  preferred 


DRAWINGS  BY  GEORGE  SHAWE 
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^Jrfere-  they  are  / 

Collier's  campus  wardrobe 

COUNSELORS  FOR  1950 


Albany 

McManus   &    Riley 

Albuaucrque 

Slroinhcrg** 

Ann   Arbor 

Wagner   &  Co. 

Atlanta 

George    Muse    Clothing     Co. 

Augusta,  Georgia 

Cullura'g    Men's    Shop 

Bangor 

M.  I  .  French  &  Son 

Birmingham 

J.   Blnch   &   Sons,  Inc. 

Boston 

Kennedy'* 

Brooklyn 

Wallachs 

Brockton,  Mast* 

Kennedy's 

The  Bronx 

Wallachs 

Cedar  Rapids 

Armstrong's 

Charlotte,  N.   C. 

Tate-Brown    Co. 

Chattanooga 

Koblcntz   Men's   Store 

Chester,   Pa. 

II.  M.  McCoy 

f  hicago 

Ba  skin's 

Cincinnati 

II.   &   S.   Pogue  Co. 

Cleveland 

The    B.    R.    Baker    Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Union  Co. 

Dallas 

James  K.  Wilson   Co. 

Davenport 

Simon   &  LanJauer 

Dayton 

The   Metropolitan   Clothing  Co. 

Denver 

The  May  Company 

Detroit 

Clayton's 

El  Paso 

Union  Clothing  Co. 

EvartM torn,  III. 

Mel'arland's 
FtuMhtng,  New  York 
w  allachs 

Fort    IP ayne 
Patterson    Fletcher 
Fort    Worth 
Washer  Brother* 
Fresno 

Harry   Coffee,   Inc. 
Green  »//.'<■.   5.  C. 
Keyword    Mahon  Co. 

Hartford 
Kennedy's 
llottii-sourg,  Miss, 
Dnnavaii-I.anc.    Inc. 

Jackson  ville,   Fla. 

I.  Ms 

Jamaica,   New    York 

\\     ll  In  )t- 

Kansas  <lty.  Missouri 

Wuolf    Brothers,    Inc. 

Lincoln 

Maj:ee** 

Little    Rock 

The   M.    M.  Cohn  Co. 

Los     ingcles 

S0vej*WOOflPl 

Lotils  rilh' 

Levy     Br<»*,,    Inc. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Kennedy's. 

tfemphlf 

Phil    A.   Halle 


Milwaukee 

Lawrence   A.    Brill    Co.,    Inc. 

Minneapolis 

Justcr    Bros.,    Inc. 

Nashville 

Petway-Reavis   Co. 

Newark 

L.   Bamberger   &   Co. 

New    York   City 

Wallachs 

Norfolk 

Shulman    &    Co. 

Oakland 

Smith's 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Rutland's.    Inc. 

Pensacola 

White   &   White,  Inc. 

Peoria 

'I  he  Sehradzki  Co. 

Philadelphia 

Slrawhridge  &   Clothier 

Phoenix 

Hanny*s 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Joseph    Home  Co. 

Pomona 

John   P.  Evans 

Portland,   Maine 

A.  H.   Benoit   &   Co. 

Portland,  Orrgon 

Meier   &   Frank   Co.,   Inc. 

Pottsville,  Pa. 

Doutrirh's 

Provitlence 

Kennedy*! 

Raleigh.  N.   C. 

Hum-  m  nil.    Inc. 

R ic h  at  on d ,    Virgin  la 

Berry-Burk    A     Co..    Inc. 

St    Louis 

Boyd-Richardson    Co. 

Si.  Paul 

M.    L.    Rothschild    Co. 

Salem,   Mass. 

Kennedy's 

Salt   Lake  City 

ZCMI 

San    Francisco 

Hosting*! 
Seattle 

Frederick    &   Nelson 

Slots*  <  (/> 
Weatherwax,    Inc. 

.So.    Bend 

M.    Cilhert    &    Son* 

BpohaMa 

Kmry'i 

Springfield,    Illinois 
Myers   Bros. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Kennedy's 
Springfield,  Ohio 
\  '..ll.     Shop,    Inc. 
Tampa 
O.  Folk's 

Topeka 

Ray  Beers  Clo.  Co. 

Tulsa 

Clarke'* 

Vtica.    New    York 

WicfU    *K    CriMiitnnn 

Washington,    D.    C. 

The    Young    Men's    Shop 

II  keeling. 

The  Huh 

II  l>  He  Plains,  Netv  York 

Wnllaehu 

Worcester 

Kennedy'* 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

The    Prints    Co.,    Inc. 


THESE  OUTSTANDING   MEN'S  WEAR   RETAILERS 


have  tied  in  with  Collier's  to 
feature  correct  apparel  for 
campus  wear  during  the 
coming  academic  year.  Ask 
to  see  their  copy  of  "Dress- 
ing the  Part .  . .  According  to 
Collier's."  It  will  help  you 
select  the  right  type  of 
clothes  you'll  need  at  school 


this  year  .  .  .  regardless  of 
where  in  the  U.S.  you  may  be 
planning  to  attend. 


Collier's 


CAMPUS  WARDROBE  COUNSELOR 


Professional  Husband 


CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  33 


husbands  as  they  sat  down  to  dinner,  'The 
Lindsays  were  at  it  again.  You  should  have 
heard  what  he  said  to  her." 

The  husband  would  say,  "You  don't  fall 
for  that  junk,  do  you?  They  get  paid  to 
argue.   It  helps  their  rating." 

"You're  so  smart,"  the  wife  would  say. 
"You  know  all  about  everything,  don't 
you?" 

"Drop  dead,"  the  husband  would  say. 

The  husband  was  right,  as  far  as  he  went. 
Arguing  had  largely  accounted  for  the  suc- 
cess of  Brunch  with  Betty  and  Bill.  As  a 
dynamic  science  had  made  more  and  more 
apartment  walls  soundproof,  more  and 
more  American  women  had  been  cut  off 
from  a  prime  source  of  entertainment — the 
quarrels  of  the  next-door  neighbors.  Betty 
and  Bill  had  filled  the  gap. 

The  cynical  husband  was  wrong  in  one 
respect,  however.  Arguing  was  no  precon- 
ceived effort  for  Betty  and  Bill.  It  came  as 
naturally  to  them  as  unction  to  an  an- 
nouncer's voice.  Unfortunately,  it  was  a 
two-edged  sword. 

AS  THEY  left  the  air  after  a  spirited  per- 
jfx  formance,  Betty  said,  "I  can't  stand  this 
arguing  any  longer.  I  can't  stand  it  another 
day." 

"What's  the  matter  with  arguing,  any- 
way?" Bill  said.  "1  always  had  the  idea  you 
thrived  on  it." 

"How  little  you  understand  me!  Above 
all  I  yearn  for  peace,  peace,  peace!" 

"You  also  yearn  for  food,  food,  food," 
Bill  replied  reasonably.  "The  day  we  stop 
arguing,  our  rating  will  drop  ten  points 
and  we  will  be  unemployed." 

"The  price  of  peace  is  never  low,"  Betty 
said. 

"This  isn't  you  speaking.  It's  Pandro 
MacLeary." 

"Pandro  is  right.  You're  just  an  insensi- 
tive beast  who  knows  nothing  but  fight, 
fight,  fight!" 

"I'll  prove  that  to  Pandro  in  spades, 
spades,  spades,"  Bill  said,  "unless  he  keeps 
his  big  fat  opinions  out  of  my  marriage!" 

Pandro  took  this  unfortunate  moment  to 
emerge  from  the  booth.  "Oh,  Betty,"  he 
said,  "did  you  speak  to  Bill  about  my  guest 
appearance?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  Betty  said  with  elaborate  cas- 
ualness.  "Pandro  is  going  to  be  our  guest 
star  tomorrow.  He'll  discuss  interior  deco- 
rating." 

It  took  Bill  a  moment  to  grasp  the  full 
import  of  her  statement. 

"Pandro  will  be  our  guest  star  tomor- 
row over  my  dead  body,"  he  said  quietly. 
"He  may  eventually  louse  up  the  decor  of 
my  apartment,  but  he  will  not  ruin  my  pro- 
gram." 

"It's  our  program,"  Betty  corrected,  un- 
consciously slipping  into  her  boxing  stance, 
"and  don't  tempt  me  with  that  'dead  body' 
routine.   I've  already  invited  Pandro." 

"Please  don't  argue  about  me,"  Pandro 
said. 

"Pandro."  Betty  said,  "don't  interrupt." 

"I'm    terribly   sorry." 

"If  you're  going  to  come  between  me  and 
my  husband,  don't  do  it  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence." 

"You're  right,  of  course."  Pandro  said. 

Betty  turned  to  Bill.  "You  see?"  she 
said. 

"For  crying  out  loud!"  Bill  said. 

"Pandro  is  always  patient  and  agreeable." 

"He  can  afford  to  be,"  Bill  snapped.  "He's 
not  married  to  you!" 

"The  same  may  be  said  of  you  before 
long,"  Betty  said  stiffly.    "Come,  Pandro." 

"Just  a  minute."  Bill  set  his  jaw  and 
took  a  deep  breath.  "Pandro,  you're  right. 
This  is  no  time  for  arguing.  What  you're 
doing  is  subversion  and  must  be  dealt  with." 

He  hooked  a  short  left  to  Pandro's  mid- 
section and  followed  it  with  a  crisp  right 
to  the  jaw.  Soundlessly.  Pandro  folded 
into  an  easy  chair  and  was  still.  That  was 
on  a  Friday.  .  .  . 


Pandro  did  not  appear  as  guest  L 
ing  any  of  the  following  week's  jgr 
Brunch  with  Betty  and  Bill  took  iC 
turn  on  the  air.  but  an  obscrvak 
might  have  noticed  a  change.  Ta 
the  usual  quota  of  arguments,  « 
lacked  the  happy  air  of  a  well-cnjia) 
that  had  marked  the  couple's  prepi 
counters.  And  there  were  momce 
the  program  settled  into  a  hosti  I 
that  amounted  to  pantomime. 

Sam  Plascow,  the  agent,  was  aU 
ant  viewer.  It  was  on  a  Monday, M 
so  after  Bill  flattened  Pandro  \A 
that  Sam  found  Bill  in  Hurley's  \t 
the  broadcast.  Sam  eased  his  lai|| 
frame  alongside  Bill  at  the  bar  and 
a  beer. 

"Pee-ew!"  Sam  said. 

"Hello,  Sam,"  Bill  said. 

"The  program  in  recent  days,  111 
ring  to,"  Sam  said.  "Also  your  U 
appearance.  You  look  like  whai 
dragged  in.  Your  cheeks  are  sunk,  i 

"I  know,"  said  Bill.  "1  shave  \k 
culty." 

"Okay  with  the  jokes,"  Sam  said* 
"I'm  your  agent.  Right?  I  got  aU 
know  your  troubles.    Right?" 

"Right,"  Bill  said.  "You  are  e  fl 
share  at  least  ten  per  cent  of  my  gil 
fixed  the  agent  with  a  glittering  eylj 
has  it  occurred  to  you  to  wonder! 
drinking  alone  at  Hurley's?  Alone  | 

"The  thought  passed  through  rrl 
Sam  said  stiffly. 

"You  should  have  .flagged  it  do\|l 
sipped  his  beer  sadly.    "I  have  be 
for  the  past  week,  Sam.   All  alonefl 

A  dawning  horror  appeared  in  til 
eyes.  "Oh,  no!"  he  said.  "Yijj 
mean — " 

Bill  nodded.  "I  am  registereci 
Windsor  Hotel  under  the  name  o\ 
Quackenbush.   A  single  room.  Sail 

"You  and  Betty — you're  separulfl 

"By  about  twenty  city  blocks." 

"But  you  can't  be!"  Sam's  rosl 
were  drained  of  their  color.  "Il 
your  sponsors  should  find  out  I 
Betty  are  separated  for  even  five  I 
you  would  be  a  dead  duck  in  ll 
from  now  on  into  infinity!" 

"I  knew  you'd  see  it  my  way," 
bitterly.   He  regarded  his  beer  witll 
late  air.    "Tomorrow  is  our  weddil 
versary,  Sam." 

The  agent  leaned  an  elbow  on| 
and  put  his  head  in  his  hand.    "I 
lieve  it,"  he  said  heavily.    "Two  9 
kids.   Bill,  do  you  know  what  it  sa 
contract?" 

"I've  read  both  my  contracts,"  ]| 
"The  one  for  the  program  and  my  i 
contract.  I  wouldn't  take  bets  on  eii 
a  complicated  situation."' 

"Complicated,  he  says!"  The  por 
mopped  his  brow.  "Devastated,  h 
say!  How  did  this  happen.  Bill?" 

BILL  sketched  in  the  situation 
When  he  had  finished.  Sam  sa 
you  let  her  kick  you  out?  Is  that  it 

"Not  exactly.  In  view  of  the  s 
when  she  suggested  I  find  other  qi 
complied." 

"He  complied,"  Sam  muttered.  H 
into  a  deep  brooding  silence  for  sol 
utes.  Finally  he  roused  himself  ' 
his  hand  on  Bill's  arm.  "Look,"! 
gently,  "don't  worry.  We'll  figl 
something.  And  if  the  worst  corml 
worst,  I'll  get  you  back  your  job  fl 
ing  in  radio,  it  should  rest  in  peace. I 

Bill  shook  his  head.  "Thanks,  !| 
it  would  take  me  years  to  get  back  I 
as  an  announcer.  I'm  a  professiol 
band  now.  I  like  the  work.  I  love  ml 
Oh,  well."  He  clapped  his  hat  to  I 
and  turned  to  leave.  "Did  I  men'l 
tomorrow  is  our  wedding  anniversal 

"Yes." 

"You  see?"  Bill  said  poignantly.  | 
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[had  started  to  go  when  Sam  called 
ick.  "Bill,"  he  said,  "this  can't  hap- 
ihe  loves  you,  Bill." 

j:  loves  peace  and  Pandro  MacLeary. 

lit  she  thinks  she  does.   Betty's  a  born 

(er.   She  couldn't  stand  that  milksop 

f^re  than  a  month." 

<  a!"  Sam   said.     "Did    you   tell    her 

Ren?  How?  The  only  chance  I  get  to 
her  alone,  a  million  people  are  star- 
us  on  their  TV  sets.  The  rest  of  the 
andro  is  around,  making  noises  like 

N." 

it  a  minute,"  Sam  said.  He  was  silent 
long  moment,  his  round  face  creased 
lightful  lines.  "You  still  got  a  key  to 
ipartment.   Right?" 
\c,  but—" 

[  what?"  Sam  demanded.  "You  want 
c  to  Betty  alone?    Go  talk  to  her 

She's  your  wife,  isn't  she?" 

an  idea,"  Bill  said  thoughtfully. 

k  to  her,"  Sam  said.  "Only  for  a 
J  don't  go  in  like  you're  the  captain 

debating  crew  from  Yale." 

u're  right,  Sam."    A  dreamy  look 

over  his  face.    "I'll  woo  her  like  a 

Anniversary  eve,  and  all  that." 

n't  overdo  it.   Just  let  her  see  you're 

love  with  her,  no  matter  what." 
n,"    Bill    said    fervently,    "I'll    take 


TAS  raining  that  night  when  Bill  ar- 
d  in  front  of  the  brownstone  house 
he  and  Betty  lived.  Feeling  very 
like  the  youth  who  five  years  earlier 
on  his  wife,  he  let  himself  in  at  the 
(entrance  and  walked  quietly  up  the 
flight  to  their  apartment. 
is  come  home,  darling,"  he  murmured 
dhis  breath  as  he  shifted  the  bouquet 
Hed  to  his  left  hand  and  softly  turned 
y  in  the  door.  As  he  tiptoed  into  the 
ied  apartment,  he  was  aware  that  his 
vas  pumping  at  an  unusually  fast  rate, 
vas  at  eleven  fifteen, 
il:  15:30,  as  these  things  are  reck- 
on television,  Bill  was  prone  on  the 
room  floor.  In  the  intervening  thirty 
Is  he  had  quietly  closed  the  door  be- 
)im,  moved  through  the  foyer  and 
ie  living  room  in  the  dark.  Then  his 
ame  in  sharp  contact  with  a  large 
on  the  floor.  He  fought  for  his  bal- 
for  an  anguished  moment  before 
ig  noisily  to  the  floor, 
imn!"  Bill  said  at  11:15:31.  As  he 
bled  to  his  feet,  still  clutching  his 
tt,  he  heard  sounds  from  the  bed- 
and  then  Betty's  voice. 
io's  there?" 

/as  another  five  seconds  before  Bill 
"What  kind  of  a  question  is  that?" 

heard  her  come  into  the  living  room. 

she  said.   "It's  you." 
lat  the  devil,"  Bill  said,  "is  that  foot- 
doing   in   the   middle   of  the   living 


"I  ask  the  same  question  about  you,"  she 
said. 

"I've  come  home,"  Bill  said.  The  words 
reminded  him  of  his  mission.  Holding  out 
the  flowers,  he  moved  toward  the  spot  from 
which  her  voice  had  come.  "Darling,  1' 
brought  a — " 

"It  better  be  a  search  warrant,"  she  said. 

"A  what?"  Bill  said.  Something  caught 
him  just  below  the  knees  and  catapulted 
him  forward  into  an  easy  chair. 

"What  do  you  think  you're  doing?" 

"For  some  reason  I  keep  falling  over 
the  furniture,"  Bill  said.  "Let's  put  on  a  light 
and — " 

"Oh,  no,  you  don't,"  Betty  said  in  a 
strained  voice.   "Outside,  snooper!" 

"Snooper?"  Bill  was  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  groping  about  the  floor. 

"What  do  you  think  you're  looking  for?" 

'The  flowers.   I  dropped  them." 

"A  likely  story,"  she  said.  "I  never 
thought  you'd  be  so  low  as  to  resort  to 
spying." 

"Spying?" 

"Where's  your  private  eye?" 

"Huh?" 

"I  hate  to  disappoint  you,  but  you  will 
get  no  evidence  here.    I  am  alone." 

"Now  wait  a  minute,"  Bill  said.  A 
horrible  thought  crept  into  his  brain. 
"Betty,  you  don't  think  I  would — I  mean, 
you  don't  think  I  think — " 

"You'd  better  crawl  out  quietly,"  Betty 
said  in  a  voice  that  glowed  in  the  dark, 
"while  you  can  still  crawl." 

"But,  Betty!   Good  heavens,  I — " 

"Get  out  of  here!"  she  yelled.  "Gestapo!" 

"You're  making  a  terrible  mistake!" 

"No  bigger  than  the  one  I  made  five 
years  ago!"  she  shouted.  "Of  all  the 
ornery,  mean  sneaking  .  .  ."  An  object 
whistled  over  Bill's  head  to  crash  against 
the  far  wall. 

"Betty."  Bill  said  reasonably,  "stop 
throwing  things.'" 

"This  is  the  last  straw,"  she  said.  "We 
are  through!  Finished!  Wrapped  up!" 
The  next  missile  whistled  close  by  Bill's 
ear  in  the  dark. 

Great  Scott,  she  must  have  radar!  Bill 
thought,  moving  hastily  toward  the  door. 
He  said,  "Betty,  so  help  me,  I  came  in 
peace.  I  never  so  much  as  thought — "  He 
tripped  on  a  piece  of  furniture  and  stag- 
gered to  the  wall.  His  head  struck  a  shelf 
sharply,  releasing  a  shower  of  sparks  in  his 
brain.     He  drew  himself  up. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "If  you  won't 
listen  to  reason,  then  I  suppose  it  is  all  for 
the  best.     Good-by." 

"Drop  dead,  you  cad!"  Betty  yelled  tear- 
fully. Bill  skipped  out  the  door  and  was 
closing  it  behind  him  when  the  ash  tray 
smashed  against  it.  He  opened  the  door 
again. 

"Happy  anniversary,"  he  said  bitterly. . .  . 

Bill  was  having  his  breakfast  in  the 
Windsor  Coffee  Room  the  following  morn- 
ing when  Sam  came  along  and  sat  down. 
He  looked  at  Bill  and  sighed.    "Don't  tell 
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me,"  he  said.  "From  your  face  I  can  tell 
you  loused  it  up." 

Bill  pointed  to  his  throat  and  said 
hoarsely,  "I  couldn't  tell  you  if  I  tried, 
Sam." 

"What  happened  to  your  voice?" 

"1  walked  most  of  the  night  in  the  rain." 
Bill's  voice  was  a  rasping  whisper,  barely 
audible  over  the  rattle  of  dishes  in  the 
room. 

"You  argued  with  her?" 

"She  argued  with  me.  It's  the  same 
thing." 

Sam  drew  a  deep  breath.  "So?"  he  said. 

Bill  shrugged  and  spread  his  arms  help- 
lessly. Sam  nodded  funereally.  He  sat 
in  a  gray  cloud  for  some  minutes.  Finally 
he  said,  "How  will  you  do  the  show  today 
with  no  voice?" 

"I'll  nod,"  Bill  said.     "It's  more  visual." 

"Come  on,"  Sam  said.  "I'll  walk  you  to 
the  studio." 

"It's  still  raining,"  Bill  croaked. 

"I  know,"  Sam  said.  He  was  looking  at 
Bill  intently,  a  thoughtful  frown  on  his 
face.  "What  can  you  lose?  You'll  nod 
dry  or  you'll  nod  wet.  I  want  to  talk  to 
you." 

THEY  were  still  deep  in  conversation 
when  they  arrived  at  the  studio.  Only 
minutes  remained  before  air  time.  Bill 
stopped  short  as  they  walked  on  to  the  set. 

"What  happened?"  he  croaked. 

A  stage  hand  came  up  and  said,  "Does 
the  set  look  all  right  now,  Mr.  Lindsay?" 

"It's  different,"  Bill  said.  "Everything's 
moved  around." 

"Mrs.  Lindsay  and  your  decorator  gave 
us  the  plans,  but  I  wanted  to  check  with 
somebody.  Is  that  about  the  way  it's  set 
up  in  your  apartment?  That  footstool 
looks  funny  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
doesn't  it?" 

"Oho!"  Bill  croaked. 

"She  changed  the  apartment  around, 
huh?"  Sam  said. 

Bill  nodded  slowly,  a  light  of  com- 
prehension in  his  eyes. 

"Pandro  did  the  job?" 

Bill  nodded.  Sam  turned  to  the  stage- 
hand and  said,  "Bill  says  that's  the  way  it 


looks  in  his  apartment.  Good  jol  i 
stagehand  left.  Sam  turned  backll 
who  now  sat  in  his  favorite  easy  (I 

"It's  the  last  straw,"  Sam  said.  I 

Bill  nodded. 

"You'll  do  like  I  tell  you?" 

Bill  shrugged  hopelessly  and  noU 

It  was  at  this  moment  that   B  , 
Pandro   made   their  entrance.     Bill 
up  as  they  approached. 

"Well?"  Betty  said. 

"Hello,"  Bill  whispered. 

"He  lost  his  voice,"  Sam  said.  ' 

"That's  a  break  for  the  prograrril 
said.  "How  do  you  like  the  ne\B 
room  arrangement?" 

"Fine,"  Sam  said. 

Bill  nodded. 

"I'm  so  pleased,"  Pandro  said. !  j 

There  was  an  awkward  pausil 
tugged  at  Sam's  sleeve  and  gesturecl 
Betty  and  Pandro.     Sam  nodded.  j| 

"I  got  news  for  you,"  Sam  said.  fl 
going  to  be  reasonable  about  evei 

"That's  the  biggest  news  sine 
shima,"  Betty  said.  "What's  he  ; 
be  reasonable  about?" 

"Everything,"   Sam   said.     Bill 
"He  says  he  would  like  Pandro  ti 
guest  on  the  show  today." 

"Isn't  that  fine?"  Pandro  said.  | 

"Now  wait  a  minute,"  Betty  said  "1 
does  he  want  Pandro  on  the  show?  I 

"I  want  to  be  reasonable,"  Bill  l 

"Don't  strain  yourself,"  Betty  si 

"Come,    Pandro,    old    man,"    B 
They  took  their  places  on  the  setl 
followed    slowly.      She    wore    the  I 
wary  air  of  a  cat  cradled  in  the  fori 
a  dog. 

Sam  slipped  into  the  control  rci 
took  a  chair  facing  the  monitor  scil 
nodded  to  the  sponsor,  a  stout  mail 
Hastings  whose  company  produce! 
riety  of  products  for  the  home. 
rector  threw  a  cue  and  the  prograr.l 
The  cameras  lined  up  a  three-shotl 
dividual  close-ups  of  Betty  and  Bifl 
director  chose  the  three-shot  from  il 
of  small  screens  before  him. 

Betty  said,  "Isn't  it  nice  that  I 
friend,    Pandro    MacLeary,    the   i 
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Sf,  could  drop  over  today  to  have 
.  with  us,  Bill?" 
ighted    to    have    him,"    Bill    said 

f. 

t   said,  "You   weren't   so   delighted 
,;  last  week." 

:  was  last  week,"  Bill  said.  "I've 
I  reasonable  since  then.  I  want  you 
,/  that  you  can  have  any  kind  of  a 

r  settlement  you  want,  bar  noth- 

ow's  that?" 
4  reasonable,"  Pandro  said  calmly. 

I  IE  was  a  nervous  stir  in  the  control 
a.  The  director  threw  a  startled 
jit  Sam,  who  shrugged. 
I  a  darn'  minute  here,"  Betty  said, 
omething  wrong?"  Bill  said, 
little  chin  was  set  firmly.  She  said, 
h,    tell    him    nobody    needs    his 

iuldn't  do  that,"  Pandro  said. 

I  him  he  can  keep  his  property.  We 

iit  it  to  the  highest  court,  if  neces- 
e's  really  no  need  to  argue,  dear," 
I  said, 
flushed.  "You  see?"  she  said.  "He 
rgues." 

nodded  solemnly.  Betty's  flush 
d. 

Bill,"  she  said,  "that  he  knows 
i  can  do  with  his  opinion." 
e  booth,  the  sponsor  was  leafing 
|y  through  his  copy  of  the  script. 
in  the  text?"  he  said.  "I  seem  to 
st  my  place." 

etimes  they  ad-lib,"  Sam  said.  The 
relayed  a  frantic  cue,  and  Betty 
to  a  commercial  for  Gravelies,  a 
irly  brittle  breakfast  food, 
ft  did  he  mean  by  'property  settle- 
the  sponsor  demanded. 
an    expression,"    Sam    explained, 
please,  I  want  to  hear  this  com- 
This  was  enough  to  return  Mr. 
s'  attention  to  the  monitor  screen, 
i  saying,  "And  furthermore,  I  take 
blame.     I  have  been  unreasonable, 
ntative,  rude   and   boorish.      I   am 
Ity  one." 

no!"  Betty  said.  "If  there's  going 
ly  of  that  stuff,  I  will  do  it.  Right, 
?    We  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed 

ro    smiled    gently    and    said,    "We 
ant  to  invite  dispute,  do  we?" 
certainly  do!"  Betty  said  in  a  loud 

What's  going  on  here?" 
it's  going  on  here?"  Mr.  Hastings 

the  booth.     His  round   face  had 

suddenly  quite  red.  "What  are  they 
»• 

ven't  the  faintest  idea!"  the  director 

itractedly.     He  threw  a  succession 

all  of  which  were  disregarded  on 

aid,  "I'm  just  trying  to  be  reason- 

ellent,"  Pandro  said. 

it  is  this?"  Betty  demanded.     She 

;ing  back  and  forth  as  the  cameras 

d    her     like     fascinated     children. 

't  I  got  anything  to  say  here?    Am 

'  you  two  boys  are  trading?" 

ly  agreed,  dear,  that  Bill  is  being — " 

it    about    woman's    rights?"    Betty 

I— " 
ne  over  here  and  say  that!"  Betty 

«y. 

what?"  Pandro  said  reasonably. 
i  see?"  Betty  said.    She  turned  hope- 

0  Bill.  "He  can't  even  keep  track 
irgument!" 

nodded  gravely.  In  response  to 
Waving  from  the  booth,  he  read  the 
rcial  for  Squidgies,  a  product  whose 
Understood  only  vaguely  though  it 
to  be  a  food.  Betty  sat  restlessly 
[  in  her  chair. 

1  is  terrible!"  the  sponsor  said, 
them  off  the  air!  Right  after  this 
rcial!" 

can't  do   that,"  the   director  said, 
ave  no  stand-by  program  ready!" 
:n  get  one!"   the   sponsor   shouted. 

will  ruin  me!" 

•'•  for  August  26,  1950 
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"It's  just  a  family  quarrel."  Sam  said. 
"Wait!" 

Bill  came  out  of  the  commercial  grace- 
fully, saying,  "That's  a  good  piece  of  ad- 
vice for  our  lady  viewers.  And  here's  some 
advice  for  you,  Pandro." 

"Yes?"  Pandro  said. 

"Don't  listen  to  him,"  Betty  said. 

"I  wish  you  all  the  luck  in  the  world,  old 
man,"  Bill  said  hoarsely,  "but  be  careful. 
She  has  a  loving  nature,  but  a  terrible 
temper." 

"Hey!"  Betty  said. 

"Also,  she  has  a  tendency  to  be  unrea- 
sonable, but  I  imagine  you  will  change  all 
that  with  your  benign  influence." 

"I'll  try,"  Pandro  said. 

"That  does  it,"  Betty  said  softly.  "Pandro, 
are  you  going  to  let  this  boor  insult  me?" 

"I'm  sure  he  means  it  only  in  the  kind- 
est sense,"  Pandro  said. 

"You  heard  what  he  said!  Are  you  go- 
ing to  stand  there  and  take  it,  or  are  you 
going  to  smack  him  down?" 

"Cut!"  the  sponsor  shouted  in  the  booth. 
"Cut!" 

'That's  a  movie  expression,  from  motion 
pictures,"  Sam  said.  "It  don't  apply  in 
television.     Continue  the  show!" 

Pandro  said,  "Are  you  suggesting  I  strike 
him?     Good  heavens!" 

Betty  swung  to  face  Bill.  "Are  you  go- 
ing to  stand  there  and  let  this  milksop  break 
up  our  marriage?" 

Bill  nodded  sadly. 

"Pandro,"  Betty  said,  "let  him  have  it!" 

"I  couldn't!" 

"Bill,"  she  said,  "hang  one  on  him!" 

Bill  looked  at  Sam  in  the  booth  and 
nodded.  He  swung  a  looping  right  upper- 
cut  from  the  floor  and  caught  Pandro 
neatly  on  the  jaw.  The  interior  decorator 
took  two  backward  steps  and  sat  down 
abruptly.  Inside  the  booth,  the  sponsor  sat 
down  and  put  his  head  in  his  hands. 

Betty  let  out  a  sigh.  "Well,  all  right,  for 
Heaven's  sake,"  she  said.  She  walked  up 
to  Bill  and  said,  "We'll  get  some  stuff  to  rub 
on  your  throat  as  soon  as  we  get  home." 

"Home?"  Bill  said. 

"Where  else?"  she  said  calmly.  "And 
remember,  darling,  home  is  where  every 
woman  needs  Mirakle  Kleaner,  the  soap  of 
a  thousand  uses." 

"You're  so  right,  darling,"  Bill  mur- 
mured. 

Betty  ran  off  the  commercial,  and  a 
semblance  of  calm  returned  to  the  show. 
Eventually,  calm  was  restored  in  the  booth 
as  well.  As  Sam  told  Mr.  Hastings,  "It  was 
the  regular  little  family  argument,  only  we 
made  it  visual  for  TV." 

IN  HURLEY'S,  much  later,  Bill  turned 
to  his  agent  and  said,  "Sam,  you're  a 
genius." 

Sam  buffed  his  nails  on  his  lapel  self- 
consciously and  said,  "I  ain't  gonna  argue 
with  you." 

"Who's  a  genius?"  Betty  said. 

"Sam.  He  effected  our  reunion."  Bill's 
voice  was  much  clearer.  "He  had  it 
figured  that  you  could  only  stand  Pandro 
as  long  as  I  was  around  for  you  to  blow 
off  steam  against.  The  minute  I  stopped 
arguing  with  you.  it  worked — just  the  way 
he  said  it  would." 

"It  worked,  huh?"  Betty  said  quietly. 

"Like  a  charm." 

"I've  got  news  for  you,"  she  said. 

"Yes?" 

"Neither  one  of  you  is  a  genius."  She 
lowered  her  eyes.  "I  found  your  flowers 
after  you  left  last  night." 

"You  did?" 

"I  accepted  your  apology.  That's  all 
there  was  to  it." 

"Oh,  yeah?"  Bill  said. 

"Happy  anniversary,  darling,"  Betty 
murmured. 

"I  guess  so,"  Bill  grinned  and  took  his 
wife  in  his  arms. 

They  still  quarrel  about  who  it  was  that 
brought  them  back  together  again.  They 
seem  to  enjoy  the  discussion  a  great  deal. 
People  around  television  are  giving  odds 
that  they  will  argue  about  it,  happily  mar- 
ried, to  the  end  of  their  days.  the  end 


■ 


1  895  — bicycling  was  near  its  peak.    Thousands  of  cyclists  thronged 
the  roads  around  Millis,  Mass.,  home  of  Clicquot  Club  then  and  now. 


The  wheelmen  (and  wheel-ladies) 
spread  the  news  of  a  great  refreshment 


Back  in  1895  Clicquot  Club  was  delivered  by  wagon  to  towns 
near  Millis,  Mass.,  and  to  roadside  refreshment  stands.  People 
tasted  it  — smacked  their  lips  — told  other  people!  Soon  the 
fame  of  Clicquot  Club  spread  throughout  New  England  — 
then  across  the  nation.  Over  50  years  a  favorite,  Clicquot  Club 
Ginger  Ale  gives  you  the  extra  ripeness  and  richness  of  flavor- 
aging— an  exclusive  process  wherein  finest  Jamaica  ginger 
and  other  pure  ingredients  are  mellowed  for  months.  And  ice- 
cold  carbonation  means  longer-lasting,  livelier  sparkle— for  all 
Clicquot  Club  beverages. 


Clicquot  | 

(pronounced    I   Kleek-o) 

Club 

GINGER  ALE  •  SPARKLING  WATER 

Try  these  and  other  Clicquot  Club  flavors.  They're  delicious! 

ORANGE       COLA       ROOT  BEER       GRAPE 


Collier's  Editorials. 


JOHN    R.    HAMILTON 


No  Lead  Editorial  This  Week 


IT  SAYS  IN  OUR  DICTIONARY  that  dog 
days  are  "a  period  of  malignant  influences." 
The  man  that  wrote  that  must  have  been  a  New 
Yorker. 

New  York,  New  York,  it's  a  wonderful  town, 
as  Karl  Schriftgiesser  proved  in  our  July  1st 
issue.  But  New  York,  New  York  has  a  tendency 
to  get  took  down  with  the  high  humidity  along 
about  this  time  of  year.  So  do  its  inhabitants — 
including  us. 

Air  conditioning  is  wonderful.  But  air  con- 
ditioning stops  at  the  front  door.  And  every 
time  you  step  outside  you  rediscover  that  Man- 
hattan skyscrapers  have  a  remarkable  capacity 


for  storing  up  heat  and  then  hitting  you  on  the 
head  with  it. 

That  remarkable  capacity  is  one  of  the  most 
malignant  of  the  dog-day  influences.  It  can 
cause  a  person  to  sit  endlessly,  staring  at  the  pic- 
ture above  and  wishing  that  he  were  leading  a 
dog's  life. 

We  ought  to  be  working  right  this  minute. 
Yes,  sir,  we  ought  to  be  fretting  and  stewing  over 
the  state  of  this  troubled  world.  But  we've  been 
so  taken  up  with  stewing  the  last  few  days  that 
we  haven't  any  energy  left  for  fretting. 

Whew!  Sure  is  hot.  How's  it  been  out  your 
way  lately? 


Tempest  in  a  Pot-au-Feu 


WE'VE  JUST  COME  ACROSS  a  statement 
which  at  worst  may  create  an  international  in- 
cident. At  best  it's  likely  to  start  a  culinary  con- 
troversy that  will  make  the  argument  over  the 
relative  merits  of  New  England  and  New  York 
clam  chowder  seem  mild  by  comparison. 

Fellow  named  Emmanuel  de  Runigo  says 
that  New  England  boiled  dinner  was  originally 
French.  What's  more,  he  claims  that  Irish  stew 
is  also  a  Gallic  importation.  Both  dishes,  he 
says,  are  variations  of  pot-au-feu,  which  means 
pot  on  the  fire. 

The  pot's  been  on  the  fire  in  France  since  the 
fifteenth  century  at  least,  according  to  M.  de 
Runigo.  And  he  also  has  implied,  in  a  moment 
of   provocative   chauvinism,    that   the   alleged 
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original  model  is  better  than  either  of  the  alleged 
imitations.  He  particularly  objects  to  the  prac- 
tice of  cooking  the  potatoes  in  with  the  rest  of 
the  ingredients. 

We  shall  reserve  space  in  the  Week's  Mail  for 
any  indignant  readers  who  wish  to  proclaim  that 
boiled  dinner  is  as  native  to  our  land  as  Indian 
pudding,  or  that  Irish  stew  was  first  served  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Brian  Boru.  In  the  meantime, 
we  have  a  word  of  advice  for  M.  de  Runigo. 

This  gentleman  is  the  head  chef  of  the  Lib- 
erte,  which  is  due  in  New  York  this  week  on 
her  maiden  voyage  under  the  French  flag.  (The 
last  time  she  was  here  she  was  the  German  liner 
Europa.)  We  think  he  would  be  wise  to  stay 
below  for  a  day  or  two  until  he  finds  what  state 


of  temper  the  local  inhabitants  are  in.  Al 
urge  him,  in  the  sweet  name  of  peace,  t] 
south  of  the  42d  parallel. 

If  he  should  venture  a  few  miles  north  I 
line  he  might  run  into  the  Boston  Yankee} 
the  Boston  Irish.  Such  an  encounter  migli 
turn  into  another  Boston  Massacre. 

It's  Up  to  All  of  Us 

SEVERAL  FRIENDS  have  asked  us  re 
what  we  think  is  going  to  happen  to  bus 
now  that  the  national  economy  is  on  a  sen 
time  footing.  They  want  to  know  whethi 
country  is  headed  back  toward  the  red  poin 
blue  points  and  price  ceilings  of  OPA. 

Before  venturing  more  than  a  guess  c 
subject  we  passed  the  questions  along  to  S^ 
Burnet  Maybank,  who  knows  a  lot  more 
the  subject  than  we  could  hope  to.  For  th 
ior  senator  from  South  Carolina  is  chairrr 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
must  pass  upon  all  wartime  control  legis 
presented  to  the  Senate.  As  such,  he  is  ii 
mate  contact  with  the  whole  situation. 

Here  is  his  reply: 

"Nothing  is  going  to  happen  to  business 
emergency  unless  business  and  the  con 
make  it  happen.   I  don't  want  to  see  prict 
trols  come  back.   This  Congress  does  n 
them.  Nobody  wants  them.  And  we  do  r 
them — so  long  as  people  behave  with 
and  good  sense. 

"The  great  majority  do,  of  course,  withoi 
prompting.  But  it  doesn't  take  many  peoj 
cause  high  prices  and  temporary  shortage 
create  a  situation  in  which  everybody  suffe 

"Less  than  a  month  after  South  Korea  w 
vaded  die  President  found  it  necessary  to 
out  to  the  country  the  folly  of  hoarding, 
than  a  month  after  the  invasion  the  black  m 
was  already  with  us  again,  and  consumers 
paying  arbitrary  and  unwarranted  price  ri: 
many  goods  and  services.  If  such  practk 
these  are  continued  they  will  inevitably  pa> 
way  for  the  return  of  OPA,  with  ceilings  set 
the  beginning  of  the  emergency,  and  not 
inflated  level  which  the  smart  price-hikers 
created. 

"We  have  all  heard  the  complaints  of 
nessmen  against  the  encroachment  of  go 
ment  controls  upon  private  enterprise, 
here  is  an  excellent  chance  for  private  entei, 
to  prevent  that  encroachment  by  its  own  acl 

"It  is  well  within  the  power  of  America's 
nessmen  to  avoid  price  controls  in  the  pi 
situation.  I  want  to  see  them  do  it.  I  think 
can.   I  want  to  see  business  regulate  itsel 
police  itself  so  that  the  country  may  be  stre 
ened  with  the  least  shock  to  the  national  I 
omy.    I  hope  that  business  will  help  to  edl 
the  public  in  the  part  that  it  must  play  if  tl 
to  be  accomplished. 

"There  is  no  cause  for  panic.  We  have  p 
of  food.  The  economy  is  in  excellent  si 
What  is  needed  most  now  is  calmness,  det 
nation  and  co-operation. 

"This  is  not  a  time  to  think  of  getting  ric 
is  a  shameful  thing  that  once  again  there 
few  who  are  eager  to  take  profits  paid  for  b 
blood  of  American  soldiers.  Let's  put  a  st 
it.  Let's  work  together,  all  of  us — manufad 
merchant,  worker  and  consumer — to  help 
this  war  and  win  it  quickly." 

To  which  we  can  only  add  our  thanks  to ! 
tor  Maybank,  and  an  amen  to  his  plea  for 
trolled  prices  without  price  controls. 

Collier's  for  August  26, 
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You  can  count  on  keeping  your  mouth  and  breath  more  wholesome,  sweeter,  cleaner 
—  if  you  guard  against  tooth  decay  and  gum  troubles  both.  So  don't  risk  halfway 


dent  f    care.   Use  doubly-effective,  doubly -protective   Ipana    care   for   healthier   teeth, 
healt.  '  r  gums  — better  all-around  protection  for  your  whole  mouth. 


Keep  your  Whole  Mouth  Wholesome ! 
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Fight  tooth  decay  and  gum  troubles  with  the 
leading  tooth  paste  specially  designed  to  do  both ! 


To  enjoy  a  healthier,  more  wholesome  mouth  — you 
must  fight  tooth  decay.  But,  dentists  warn  — you  must 
fight  gum  troubles,  too ! 

With   one   famous  tooth   paste— *with   Ipana   and 
massage  — you  can  guard  your  teeth  and  gums  BOTH. 

No  other  tooth  paste  —  ammoniated  or  otherwise  — 
has  been  proved  more  effective  than  Ipana  to  fight 


September  is 
Ipana  Dental  Health  Month— 
Time  for  a  check-up  I 

It's  back -to -school  and  back-to-work  this 
month,  so  be  sure  your  family  gets  the  right 
start  on  dental  health.  1.  See  your  dentist 
now.  2.  Start  using  Ipana  Tooth  Paste.  Get 
the  big  new  Economy  Size  and  save  up  to  234  '■ 
I 


NEWI 

Big  economy  size  Ipana 
saves  you  up  to  234 


tooth  decay.  And  no  other  leading  tooth  paste  is  spe- 
cially designed  to  stimulate  gum  circulation— promote 
healthier  gums. 

Remember,  Ipana  is  the  only  leading  tooth  paste 
made  especially  to  give  you  this  doubly-protective, 
doubly-effective  care. 

Now,  today,  start  this  double  protection— keep  your 
whole  mouth  "Ipana  wholesome."  You'll  like  Ipana's 
wholesome,  refreshing  flavor,  too.  Get  Ipana! 


A  Product  of  Bristol-Myers 


IPANA 

For  healthier  teeth,  healthier  gums 


The  tiniest  injury  can  become  in- 
fected. Never  take  a  chance! 

Always  use  BAND-AID* — the  only 
adhesive  bandage  that  gives  you  all 
this  protection: 


*   BAND-AID 


Sure-stick 
adhesive 

Stay-neat  edges 

Super-absorbent 
gauze  pad 

Safety-sealed  envelopes 
with  easy-to-open 
tear  string 

100%  STERILE 


Caution:  Not  all  adhesive  band- 
ages are  BAND-AID. Only  Johnson 
&  Johnson  makes  BAND- AID— 
used  by  more  families  and  doctors 
than  all  other  brands  combined. 

Always  look  for  the 
name  on  the  box 
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The  Cover 


To  Photographer  Paul  Hesse  (and  tol 
the  scene  typifies  one  of  America's  mostl 
isfying  traditions — a  church  picnic.  Hil 
prowling  in  Canoga  Park,  25  miles  north! 
of  Los  Angeles,  for  possible  pictures 
Sunday,  happened  upon  this  First  LuthiL 
Church  group.  Since  he  was  without  hiscl 
era  and  its  equipment,  Hesse  asked  the  g| 
ering  if  they  could  reassemble  the  next! 
to  restage  the  event.  They  happily  compll 
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Parents'   Responsibility 

Editor:  As  an  instructor  of  philosophy  I 
psychology  I  read  with  interest  Lawrel 
Lader's  article,  Childhood's  Crippled  Mi[ 
(July  15th).  The  situation  in  our  couij 
is  certainly  a  deplorable  one  and  Collier! 
to  be  congratulated  for  putting  the  i\ 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

If  parents  of  today  would  take  more  I 
terest  in  family  life  and  less  in  the  varil 
social  functions,  if  they  would  treat  t! 
children  with  the  loving  kindness  expec!l 
of  parents,  in  other  words,  if  they  wo'l 
conscientiously  try  to  fulfill  their  God-gi 
duties  as  mothers  and  fathers,  we  would 
have  so  many  emotionally  upset  child 
nor  would  we  need  so  many  mental  in 
tutions  for  our  youth,  nor  for  that  mat 
for  our  adults. 

John  F.  Fitzgibbon,  St.  Louis,  J 

.  .  .  We  need  to  appreciate  more  the  efl 
on  young  minds  of  adult  behavior.  E' 
loving  parents  who  should  know  better  k. 
constant  pressure  on  their  children  alw 
to  behave  like  "miniature  adults"  instead 
children. 

Diagnostic  and  treatment  clinics  need 
be  made  available  in  every  state.  1 
wouldn't  it  be  fine  if  we  adults  could  "gr 
up"  enough  to  permit  our  children  to 
children? 

L.  Merritt  Brown,  St.  Paul,  Mi, 

...  As  a  parent  of  a  mentally  ill  child 
know  the  terrible  responsibility  that  si 
parenthood  entails.  And  I  know  the  feeli 
of  hopelessness,  the  feeling  that  no  one  c 
help,  that  no  one  cares  or  will  even  listi 

There  is  so  little  being  done  for  th< 
children — and  so  much  that  needs  to 
done:  giving  them  the  right  to  an  edu< 
tion  in  suitable  schools,  providing  them  w 
recreational  facilities  and,  above  all,  a  pla 
where  their  illness  can  be  treated.  And  i 
their  parents,  there  is  a  crying  need  i 
guidance  and  counseling,  and  for  a  vo: 
that  will  make  their  needs  known  to  t 
community. 

In  recent  months,  a  group  of  parents  ha 
formed  an  organization  that  will  speak  a 
act  for  our  afflicted  children.  We  have  be 
encouraged  by  social  workers,  psychiatri 
and  educators.  But  in  order  to  be  effecti 
we  must  reach  many  more  parents,  as  w 
as  public  officials,  and,  above  all.  achie 
the  support  of  the  community  at  large. 
Mrs.  Dora  Venit,  Brooklyn,  N. 


itt 
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/Vo  Biscuits 

Editor:  All  that  fine  food  for  Big  Eatt 
Take  Route  22  (July   15th)   and  then 
Yankee  cooks  couldn't  take  time  out  to 
pare  and   serve  hot  bread  of  some  k 
Cold  sliced  light  bread —   Phooey! 

Norris  Hall,  Atlanta,  G 

Favorite  Hellions 

Editor:  The  staff  at  the  Girl  Scout  Can 
on  Mount  Lemmon  near  Tucson,  Arizor 
found  your  July  15th  cover  most  hilario 
and  appropriate  for  us.  Each  of  us  h 
picked  out  his  favorite  hellion. 

We  all  feel  deeply  for  the  poor  counsel 
doing  his  duty  with  the  little  ones  and  tl 
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To  Guard  Your  Health  and  Happiness 


Since  1900,  the  life  expectancy  in  our  country  has 
increased  to  nearly  67  years — a  rise  of  about  18  years  in 
less  than  half  a  century.  This  progress  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  many  advances  in  medical  science. 

Today,  the  doctor  has  at  his  command  new  diagnostic 
techniques,  improved  equipment  and  greater  knowledge 
of  the  factors  affecting  good  health.  There  will  undoubt- 
edly be  many  other  advances  in  the  future.  To  get  full 
benefit  from  these  medical  developments  people  have 
only  to  take  one  simple,  easy  step  . .  .  see  their  doctors  at 
periodic  intervals. 

Regular  physical  examinations  do  more  than  provide 


a  check  of  your  physical  condition.  They  give  the  doctor 
an  opportunity  to  advise  you  about  your  general  health 
habits  and  daily  routine.  He  may  advise  on  the  kinds 
and  amount  of  food  you  should  eat,  on  what  to  do  to 
keep  your  weight  normal,  or  the  types  of  activities  that 
are  best  suited  to  your  physical  condition  and  particu- 
larly to  your  heart. 

In  addition,  the  physician  may  be  able  to  discover 
and  correct  conditions  which  might  grow  more  serious 
if  allowed  to  go  untreated.  To  help  him  give  you  a  com- 
plete and  thorough  check-up,  your  doctor  may  use  such 
modern  aids  to  diagnosis  as  these: 


The  X-ray. This  provides  a  pictorial 
record  of  certain  conditions  within 
the  body.  It  is  especially  valuable 
in  helping  to  diagnose  diseases  that 
often  start  without  any  outward 
warning  signs.  Use  of  the  X-ray 
usually  enables  the  physician  to  de- 
tect such  conditions  early,  when 
chances  for  control  or  cure  are  best. 


The  fluoroscope.  It  permits  the 
doctor  actually  to  watch  the  func- 
tioning of  some  of  the  internal  organs 
of  the  body.  When  the  digestive  sys- 
tem, the  heart,  lungs  or  other  organs 
do  not  function  properly,  direct  ob- 
servation may  be  made  through  a 
fluoroscope.  Aided  when  necessary 
by  other  tests,  this  is  an  important 
help  in  diagnosis. 


The  electrocardiograph.  This  re- 
cords the  rate  and  rhythm  of  heart 
action.  By  revealing  variations  from 
a  normal  pattern,  it  gives  the  phy- 
sician information  about  the  func- 
tioning of  the  heart  which  is  often 
not  otherwise  obtainable.  In  addi- 
tion, a  series  of  such  records  over 
the  years  provides  a  continuous 
check  on  the  heart. 


Blood  tests.  These  offer  many 
valuable  clues  to  the  general  phys- 
ical condition.  They  may  include 
serologic  and  chemical  analysis  of 
the  blood,  counts  of  red  and  white 
cells,  and  determination  of  the  hem- 
oglobin content.  Furthermore, 
blood  tests  often  aid  the  physician 
in  detecting  illnesses  which  are  dif- 
ficult to  diagnose. 


It's  easy  to  help  safeguard  your  health 

Having  a  physical  examination  usually  requires 
as  time,  trouble,  and  effort  than  a  luncheon 
igagement.  Yet  the  few  minutes  you  invest  this 
ay  may  pay  a  big  dividend  in  better  health, 
tost  people  should  be  examined  once  a  year.  In 
xtain  cases,  and  particularly  for  people  over 
>,  more  frequent  check-ups  may  be  desirable. 
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£NJOY\  \\  I  I  \\\\\  YOURSELF 
. . .  BEST  OF  ALL  LONG  CIGARETTES 


one  whose  letters  are  being  read.  The  cover 
now  hangs  on  our  office  wall,  and  we  find 
something  new  each  time  we  look  at  it. 

The  Staff, 
Camp  Lawton,  Summerhaven,  Ariz. 

The  Amphibious  Pachyderm 

Editor:  In  your  article,  Diary  of  a  Holly- 
wood Safari  (July  15th),  it  is  stated  that 
elephants  don't  or  won't  swim,  although 
they  can. 

There  are  recorded  reports  of  them  swim- 
ming 50  to  100  miles  at  sea  and  enjoying  it. 
J.  B.  Fitzgerald,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

How  do  you  know  they  were  enjoying  it? 

Smog-Bound 

Editor:  Your  editorial  Clear  the  Smoke; 
Find  the  Fire  (July  15th)  seems  to  increase 
the  density  of  the  smog.  One  does  not  know 
whether  to  plow  it  or  forget  the  whole  stink- 
ing mess,  as  Democrats  would  like,  and  join 
up  with  the  Communists.  They  seem  to 
have  moved  in  everywhere  and  taken  over 
— except  the  Republican  party. 

Louis  Benedict,  Dubuque,  Iowa 

.  .  .  May  I  say  that  I  think  you  are  unjustly 
critical  of  Senator  McCarthy.  I've  followed 
his  work  carefully.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  is 
a  very  fine,  courageous  man.  If  those  he 
accuses  are  so  innocent  why  don't  they  de- 
mand a  full  investigation  to  prove  it? 

Mrs.  Jane  Carter,  Seattle,  Wash. 

.  .  .  You  seem  to  think  that  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy is  all  wrong.  I  think  he  has  aplenty 
against  Communism  in  the  Fair  Deal. 

Please   stop   putting   this   trash   in  your 

magazine.    Hooray  for  Senator  McCarthy. 

Clarence  W.  Corby,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  Your  editorial  about  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy  was  very  much  to  the  left,  in  fact 
your  magazine  has  been  ever  since  the  New 
Deal  birth — very  leftish. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Hout,  Coachella,  Cal. 

...  As  one  who  would  love  to  see  us  return 
to  the  American  way  of  life  as  we  knew  it 
prior  to  1930,  modified  a  little  perhaps,  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  read  and  appre- 
ciate very  much  your  weekly  editorials. 

Ted  Young,  Paducah,  Ky. 

Wanted:  New  Men 

editor:  recently  you  suggested  that 
secretary  of  defense  johnson  resign 
because  he  was  lulling  the  american 
people  into  a  false  sense  of  security, 
advocate  very  strongly  that  you  renew 
this  demand  along  with  resignation  of 
dean  acheson  who  has  not  yet  turned 
his  back  on  alger  hiss. 

Anthony  J.  Gorman,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Up  Beat 

Editor:  An  article  in  Keep  Up  with  the 
World  (July  15th)  purported  to  show  the 
decline  in  popularity  of  hand-played  musi- 
cal instruments,  using  as  a  basis  the  number 
of  pages  in  mail-order  catalogues  devoted  to 
such  merchandise.  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  importance  of 
the  mail-order  house  in  the  distribution  of 
musical  instruments  has  declined,  rather 
than  the  sale  of  such  instruments. 

It  is  worth  citing  the  United  States  cen- 
sus figures  which  show  that  the  number  of 
music  stores  has  grown  from  2,930  in  1939 
to  6,117  by  1948.  The  reported  sales  of 
these  stores  for  1939  was  $65,127,  com- 
pared to  the  1948  sales  figure  of  $337,987. 
William  R.  Gard,  National  Association  of 
Music  Merchants,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 


Editor:  The  article  PG  'n'  E  Is  the  People 
(July  15)  is  remarkably  one-sided  in  its  pic- 
ture of  the  public  versus  private  power 
struggle  which  has  been  going  on  in  Cali- 
fornia for  some  time. 


There  is  plenty  of  room  for  both  p  >t 
and  private  power  in  California.  Th(# 
mary  consideration  is  whether  or  not  kk 
licly  generated  power  shall  be  sold  diiL 
to  the  people,  or  whether  middleman  pft 
shall  be  derived  from  power  developi  u 
public  expense. 

Bill  True,  Sacramento,  t| 

.  .  .  Compliments  on  your  article  or  he 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  ou  i 
California  home  utility  company. 
Herman  Wertsch,  San  Francisco, 

.  .  .  PG  'n'  E  Is  the  People  made  nw 
my  eyes  and  look  at  the  calendar  to  s 
time  had  turned  backward.  It  was  so  i 
like  those  10-grand  corporation  puffs  a 
beginning  of  the  century  that  were  co 
up  to  offset  the  writings  of  the  terrible 
clair,  Steffens,  et  al. 

Why  not  a  nice  article  in  Collier's  a 
the  growth  of  municipal  plants  in  sout 
California? 

E.  F.  Jackson,  Los  Angeles, 


Nice  neighbor 


.  .  .  PG  'n'  E  was  magnificent.  But  lo  1 
behold,  you  have  done  my  little  villagtl 
injustice. 

Olivia  de  Havilland  and  Kathleen  Ncj 
live  in  Saratoga  not  Los  Gatos.  Mist] 
just  four  miles. 

Neil  Radoni,  Saratoga,  1 1 

Buck-Passing,  He  Says 

Editor:  I  was  quite  disappointed  to  id 
of  Mr.  Lilienthal's  attitude  as  reflected 
his  article.  Toward  the  Industrial  AtoJ 
Future  (July  15th). 

His  thesis  seems  to  be  that  we  as  indi  j 
uals  should  attempt  to  force  a  reform  in 
government's  control  of  atomic  energy.  < 
that  he  is  passing  the  buck  to  us  when] 
alone  of  the   150,000,000  people  in  tl 
here  United  States  has  had  the  best  op|! 
tunity  to  secure  such  a  reform. 

Joseph  A.  Crutcher,  El  Segundo,  < 

Get  Hep,  Johnnie 

Editor:  I've  been  reading  up  to  date  wl 
your  Terror  in  Our  Cities  articles  hi 
done  to  improve  the  police  force  in  scl 
cities.  I  only  wish  we  Canadians  ha  I 
magazine  like  Collier's  to  make  some  of  I 
"Johnnie  Blue-Boys"  (policemen)  sit  I 
and  take  notice  about  what's  happen 
around  them.  C.  W.  Robins 

Vancouver,  B.C.,  Can' 

Collier's  for  September  2,  V> 


fceep  Up  with  the  World 


BY  FUELING    FOSTER 


as  Steuart  and  the  three  London  zoo  wolves  he  managed  to  tame 


1930  in  London,  Douglas  S.  S. 
,  a  retired  businessman,  was  re- 
ly granted  permission  by  zoo  of- 
o  enter  a  cage  and  endeavor  to 
:e  the  friendship  of  three  wolves 
were  so  ferocious  that  they  would 
tack  their  keeper  at  times.  Yet  the 
r  quickly  won  the  confidence  of 
mals  and  they  soon  were  trying  to 
>ne  another  in  displaying  their  af- 
ter him.  Subsequently,  for  years, 
« to  romp  and  play  with  them  ev- 
ernoon;  and  eventually  they  be- 
o  tame  and  obedient  I,, at  he  was 
d  to  take  them  out  daily  on  a  leash 
■alk  around  the  grounds. 

**••**•** 

the  greatest  hoaxes  ever  played 
bwspaper  was  the  publication  of  a 
of  articles  by  the  New  York  Sun 
just,  1835.  These  stories  allegedly 
bed  life  on  the  moon,  particularly 
anners  and  customs  of  its  inhab- 
who  were  small,  furry,  manlike 
res  with  large  wings.  The  Sun 
laimed  that  the  stories  had  been 
ted  from  the  (nonexistent)  Edin- 
Scientific  Journal  and  that  the  ac- 
mi  the  moon  had  been  discovered 
tported  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  the 

astronomer,  who  was  then  mak- 
servations  in  South  Africa.  Owing 

sensation  caused  by  the  articles, 
vere  reprinted  from  the  Sun  by 
rival  editors  who  pretended  that 
k>  had  copies  of  the  Scottish  maga- 
These  men  were  humiliated  after- 
when  the  Sun  admitted  the  hoax. 

fnber  of  years  ago  in  Rochester, 
r*ork,  a  man  was  reading  in  the  liv- 
iom  of  his  house  one  night  after 
'  and  his  three-year-old  son  was 
g  on  the  floor  nearby.  Suddenly, 
was  a  loud  report  and  a  .45-caliber 
crashed  through  two  walls  and  dis- 
red.  narrowly  missing  the  wife  in 
itchen.  Terror-stricken,  the  man 
oncd  the  police  and  told  them  that 
>ne  had  shot  at  him  through  the 

«•'•  for  September  2,  1950 


open  window.  The  next  day,  a  detective 
located  the  cartridge  case,  discovered 
that  it  had  not  been  fired  from  a  regular 
revolver  and  solved  the  mystery.  Little 
Junior  had  lost  the  cork  attached  to  his 
popgun,  found  the  cartridge,  rammed  it 
down  the  barrel  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
The  explosion  had  thrown  the  toy  gun 
under  the  lounge  and  so  frightened  the 
child  that  he  had  forgotten  about  it. 

****** *** 

Persons  who  are  blind  from  infancy  to 
adulthood  develop  idealistic  impressions 
of  the  world  about  them.  Consequently, 
many  of  these  individuals  who  regain 
their  sight  are  deeply  disillusioned  be- 
cause everything  is  so  different  from  the 
way  they  pictured  it.  In  some  cases,  they 
can  no  longer  eat  a  once-favorite  food 
or  be  in  the  presence  of  a  beloved  rela- 
tive without  becoming  ill. 

■*****•••* 

During  1941 -'43  in  New  York  City,  two 
organizations  interested  in  psychic  re- 
search jointly  offered  $15,000  to  any 
medium  who  produced  an  effect  by 
supernatural  power  that  could  not  be 
duplicated  or  explained  by  Joseph  Dunn- 
inger,  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Thirty  persons  tried  to  win  the  money 
but  failed;  and  only  one  of  them  per- 
formed a  puzzling  feat — which  was  to 
stop  a  pendulum  clock,  by  waving  his 
finger,  at  the  time  selected  beforehand 
by  those  present.  Although  the  man 
promised  to  return  and  repeat  the  act, 
he  never  came  back,  probably  because 
second  demonstrations  had  to  be  given 
under  conditions  that  precluded  trickery. 
Dunninger  later  explained  how  the  stunt 
might  have  been  worked.  The  man's  as- 
sistant had  hung  the  clock  on  the  wall 
and  replaced  its  pendulum  weight  after 
both  objects  had  been  examined  by  the 
spectators.  While  handling  the  pendu- 
lum, he  could  have  affixed  to  it,  with  a 
speck  of  gum,  one  end  of  a  thin  thread. 
Holding  the  other  end  and  seated 
nearby,  he  could  easily  have  stopped  the 
clock  when  signaled. 


AN  AH  1ST 


TRADE     MARK 


New 

Atomizer 

Jbr prompt  relief  from  discomforts  of 

HAY  FEVER  or 
Summer  Colds' 


SQUEEZE  THE 

ATOMIZER  FIRMLY 

FOR  NEBULIZED 

MIST  OF 


ANAHIST 


Effective  ANAHIST  now  available 
in  Two  Convenient  Forms  !  .  .  . 

American  families  everywhere  are 
offered  a  wonderful  new  kind  of  re- 
lief from  nasal  congestion  due  to 
Colds  and  Hay  Fever ! 

The  same  effective  antihistamine 
contained  in  anahist  tablets  is 
now  available  in  the  anahist 
ATOMIZER  for  direct  application  into 
the  nose  and  nasal  passages.  And 
the  anahist  atomizer  is  safe  for 
both  adults  and  children.  Use  as 
directed. 

Unlike  ordinary  inhalers  and  nose 
drops,  anahist's  new  companion 
product  quickly  helps  the  swollen, 
irritated  membranes  to  resume  a 
more  normal  condition— by  block- 
ing the  action  of  the  hislamine-like 
substance  in  the  nose  and  nasal 
passages. 

You  may  be  allergic  .  .  .  without 
knowing  it!  Medical  research  re- 
veals that  millions  are  unsuspecting 
victims  of  Hay  Fever,  often  known 


as  "summer  colds,"  "rose  fever." 
"catarrhal  condition."  If  you  suffer 
from  itching  eyes,  stuffy  nose,  drv 
throat— use  anahist  promptly! 

FOR  HAY  FEVER-95  OUT  OF  1 00 

DOCTORS  TODAY  PRESCRIBE 

ANTIHISTAMINES! 

And  the  same  antihistamine  formula 
chosen  by  thousands  of  physicians 
is  the  one  you  know  as  anahist - 
available  without  a  prescription  in 
25  mg.  tablets  and  in  the  new 

ATOMIZER. 

ALL  ANTIHISTAMINES  ARE  NOT 
ALIKEI  ANAHIST  is  the  only  anti- 
histamine proved  safe  and 
effective  by  doctors,  as  reported 
in  the  famous  Reader's  Digest 
article  on  colds.  Just  follow  di- 
rections on  label. 

anahist  is  the  exclusive  trade- 
mark of  anahist  CO.,  inc.,  Yonkers 
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BUY  AT  YOUR  DRUG  STORE 


New  Economy 
Bottle  holds  100 
Anahist  tablets- 
only  about  2(  per 
tablet. Prompt  re- 
lief from  symp- 
toms of  Colds  and 
Hay  Fever. 

New  ANAHIST 
ATOMIZER- 

"squeeie-bottle" 
atomizer.  Carry  in 
purse  or  pocket. 
Both  available  without  a 
prescription. 


Americas  Number  One  Antihistamine 


ANAHIST  I 


If  you  want  campus  reactions  like  these. i) 
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"I  just  naturally  go  for 
a  man  in  an  Arrow  collar." 


"What  a  build!  And  how  that 
tapered  Mitoga  tailoring  sets  it  off!" 


"Smart  man  with  a  dollar! 
He's  mv  kind  of  scholar!" 


Go  back  to  school  in  an  Arrow  White  Shirt! 


PAR 


Definitely  in  the  picture,  left  to  right:  Arrow 
Par,  popular  soft,  slotted,  spread  collar  with 
stays,  regular  or  French  cuffs,  $3.65. 

Arrow  Gordon.  The  campus  perennial. 
This  button-down  Oxford  attends  more 
classes  than  a  professor,  and,  in  its  own 
way,  is  just  as  smart,  $3.95. 

Arrow's  New  Doubler,  with  the  new, 
buffed  edge,  convertible  collar,  looks  good 


GORDON 


NEW   DOUBLER  feoffor  open) 


NEW  DOUBLER  {collar  doted) 


open,  for  casual  comfort,  and  it's  one  sports 
shirt  collar  that  looks  neat  with  a  tie.  In 
your  exact  collar  size  and  sleeve  length, 
$3.95.    • 

Of  course,  they're  all  "Sanforized"-la- 
beled  (fabric  shrinkage  less  than  1%),  have 
firmly-anchored  buttons,  wear  for  beaucoup 
semesters.  They  all  look  better  behind  smart 
newArrowTies.  College  favorites — $1 .00  up. 
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WHITE  SHIRTS 


Shirts    •    Ties 


Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Sports  Shirts    *    Handkerchiefs    *    Underv 
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POTATO  SCANDAL 


While  our  government  buys  up  and  dumps  millions  of  bushels,  Canada  floods  U.S.  markets  with 
her  crop,  adding  $18,000,000  to  our  tax  bill  this  year  By  GORDON  SCHENDEL 


AT  MENTION  of  our  huge  imports  of  Cana- 
%  dian  potatoes,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
JL  Charles  F.  Brannan,  author  of  the  highly 
tntroversial  Brannan  Plan,  abruptly  looked  wary. 
Since  last  fall,  Canada  has  shipped  into  the  U.S. 
proximately  14,000,000  bushels  of  1 949-crop  po- 
toes.  This  record  high  is  28  times  her  annual  aver- 
se before  the  era  of  our  government's  farm  price 
ipports!  We  didn't  need  Canada's  potatoes.  We 
id  a  staggering  surplus  of  our  own  without  them, 
id  they  increased  by  14,000,000  bushels  the 
nount  our  government  was  forced  to  buy.  I 
)intcd  out  to  Secretary  Brannan  that  in  this  sense 
.S.  taxpayers  have  just  made  Canadian  potato 
owers  an  outright  gift  of  $18,000,000.  Last  year, 
le  to  higher  price  supports,  we  were  equally  gen- 
ous.  But  Secretary  Brannan  merely  shrugged. 
"Fourteen   million   bushels   .    .   .   $18,000,000. 


more  or  less,"  he  said.  "That's  negligible."  And  he 
smoothed  over  this  eyebrow-raiser  by  adding  that 
the  total  1949  potato  surplus  the  government 
bought  and  dumped  was  approximately  78.000,000 
bushels  and  cost  U.S.  taxpayers  about  $100,000,- 
000.  Canadian  imports  caused  "hardly  one  fifth" 
of  the  surplus.  They  are  unimportant,  he  explained, 
"because  we'd  have  had  a  huge  surplus  without 
them." 

I  found  the  same  Olympian  indifference  to 
"petty"  economics  in  the  State  Department. 

Francis  Linville,  chief  of  the  State  Department's 
Food  and  Agriculture  Branch  of  the  Economic  Re- 
sources Staff,  looked  pained  when  I  brought  up  the 
subject  of  Canadian  potato  imports.  I  quoted 
charges  made  by  potato-industry  leaders  that  the 
administration's  failure  to  halt  Canadian  exploita- 
tion of  our  government-supported  markets  is  de- 


stroying an  important  segment  of  the  domestic 
industry  in  Maine.  He  reminded  me  of  the  admin- 
istration's objective,  to  increase  foreign  imports 
vastly  as  an  over  all  part  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 

"Today  our  national  economy  must  adjust  itself 
to  over-all  world  economy,"  he  said.  "No  region  in 
the  U.S.  has  the  moral  right  to  place  local  interests 
before  the  collective  welfare  of  the  world." 

Another  person  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
status  quo  is  Harold  DeMerchant,  a  potato  dealer 
from  Perth,  New  Brunswick,  who  buys  up  Cana- 
dian potatoes  to  sell  in  the  U.S.  I  met  him  at  the 
Maine-Canada  boundary,  where  he  was  conduct- 
ing through  customs  a  giant  trailer-truckload  of 
New  Brunswick  potatoes  destined  for  Philadelphia. 
Before  "potato  prosperity"  hit  Canada  he  was  a 
$4-a-day  farm  laborer.  But  since  last  fall,  he  said, 
he  had  shipped  800  carloads  of  potatoes  into  the 
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No  Small  Potatoes 


What  has  the  government's  food  price-sup- 
port program  meant  to  the  U.S.  housewife? 

She  has  been  paying  at  least  40  per  cent  more 
than  she  otherwise  would  for  her  family's  food. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, the  average  retail  price  of  all  foods  on  last 
June  15th  was  100  per  cent  higher  than — more 
than  double— that  during  1935-'39,  the  period 
used  by  the  bureau  as  its  "normal"  price  base. 
A  15-pound  bag  of  potatoes,  for  example,  had 
climbed  from  an  average  37.5  cents  to  79.6 
cents.  Yet  other  cost-of-living  items  whose 
prices  are  not  government  supported  had  in- 
creased only  as  follows:  rents,  an  average  23.9 
per  cent;  fuel,  electricity  and  refrigeration 
together,  38.9  per  cent  (of  this  latter  category, 
gas   and  electricity  actually  dropped   3   per 


cent);  miscellaneous  items  (including  medical 
care,  drugs,  household  operation,  recreation, 
toiletries  and  transportation),  55.3  per  cent. 
On  top  of  this,  every  American  family  has 
been  taxed  approximately  $150  to  finance 
price  supports.  The  government  already  has 
spent  $4,750,000,000  of  taxpayers'  money  and 
was  recently  given  authority  to  spend  $2,000- 
000,000  more  on  its  commodity  price-support 
program.  A  half  billion  dollars  has  been  spent 
on  the  potato  purchasing  and  dumping  pro- 
gram alone.  There  have  been  side  effects,  too. 
To  illustrate:  For  several  years  the  American 
housewife  often  could  buy  only  second-  or 
third-grade  potatoes.  The  government  bought 
and  dumped  only  grade-A  potatoes.  Con- 
sumers got  what  was  left.  The  Editor 


ii  n 


U.S.  and  cleared  over  $30,000.  I  asked  what  he 
thought  of  our  government's  price  support  on  po- 
tatoes and  low  potato  tariff. 

"They  are  wonderful!"  He  grinned  widely. 
"They  make  me  rich!" 

However,  in  Maine's  potato-famous  Aroostook 
County — an  area  larger  than  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  combined — there  are  more  than  90,- 
000  people  who  have  cause  to  feel  differently  about 
the  enormous  volume  of  Canadian  potato  imports. 
They  have  borne  the  full  brunt  of  Canadian  com- 
petition. Today  in  Aroostook  County  there  is  gen- 
uine economic  distress.  Maine  leaders  attribute  it 
directly  to  "unfair  competition"  from  the  Canadian 
provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island.  Harold  Bryant,  manager  of  the  big  co- 
operative, Maine  Potato  Growers,  Incorporated, 
of  Presque  Isle,  explained. 


"Canadian  growers'  labor  costs  are  only  half  of 
ours,  their  taxes  about  one  tenth;  furthermore,  their 
shipping  costs  by  water  are  sufficiently  lower  to  can- 
cel out  completely  the  75-cents-a-hundredweight 
tariff  they  pay.  On  foreign  ships,  they  can  send  100 
pounds  of  potatoes  to  Hastings,  Florida,  for  66 
cents;  but  Maine  growers,  compelled  by  law  to  use 
U.S.  bottoms,  must  pay  $1.43.  As  a  result,  Cana- 
dians sell  their  potatoes  a  few  cents  cheaper  per 
bushel,  and  so  naturally  they  have  'stolen'  our 
growers'  Atlantic  Seaboard  and  Gulf  Coast  mar- 
kets— from  Boston  to  New  Orleans." 

Canada's  "invasion"  has  been  accelerated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  policy,  in  effect  since 
1947,  of  reducing  each  year  the  acreages  of  U.S. 
potato  growers  in  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  an- 
nual surplus.  Each  time  Maine  growers  have  been 
forced  to  decrease  their  acreages,  industry  leaders 


iWll III fjlllfj  f/l'OIf lift  located  near  Caribou,  Maine,  in  recent  years  has  been  loaded 
like  this  with  surplus  potatoes.  The  same  scene  may  happen  again  this  winter,  since  the 
Agriculture  Department  has  some  78  million  bushels  left  from  the  price-supported  1949  crop 


charge,  Canadian  growers  have  increased  theii  « 
a  like  amount. 

The  layman  will  ask:  But  since  the  governr^ 
buys  its  unmarketable  surplus,  why  should  ] 
Maine  potato  industry  be  in  distress? 

The  answer  lies  not  only  in  the  enforced  lc 
production,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  govern i 
buys  only  to  dump.  (And  though  Maine  pi 
less  than  one  sixth  of  the  nation's  potatoes,  in. 
half  of  the  entire  1949  surplus  dumped  by  the  j/, 
ernment  was  grown  in  Maine.  Included  in  I 
"dumped"  total,  of  course,  are  potatoes  dispose  if 
at  six  tenths  of  a  cent  a  bushel,  or  free,  for  c;  e 
feed — after  being  colored  with  a  harmless  blue  i ;, 
to  forestall  resale — and,  in  much  smaller  amou  ] 
to  starch  and  alcohol  factories,  schools  and  insl  i. 
tions.)  The  "field"  price  paid  for  dumped  potat  ,, 
currently  about  $1  a  bushel,  benefits  merely  e 
growers,  of  whom  there  are  only  4,500  in  An  - 
took  County. 

Since  most  dumped  potatoes  never  leave  ■ 
farm,  it  is  not  necessary  to  hire  men  to  grade,  pa 
age  and  load  them  on  freight  cars  or  trucks,  a  t 
would  be  if  they  were  destined  for  commer  A' 
markets.  This  handling  normally  provides  fall  ;■ 
winter  jobs  for  the  large  portion  of  AroostO(  > 
population  who  earn  their  living  in  summer  ; 
working  in  the  fields.  Dumping  half  of  Mail  \ 
total  crop  thus  completely  destroys  the  fall  and  v\ . 
ter  livelihoods  of  thousands  of  workers. 

More  thousands  of  laborers'  jobs,  summer  ji  ij 
as  well,  have  been  wiped  out  by  the  Department : 
Agriculture's  crippling  cuts  in  acreage  allotmei 
The  latest  pronouncement  reduced  potato  ac  • 
ages  for  1950  to  only  55  per  cent  of  the  pot 
land  in  production  in  1946.  Specifically,  it  me; 
a  15  per  cent  additional  cut  for  Maine,  though 
average  was  only  7  per  cent  for  the  United  Stat 
But  even  when  the  cuts  were  relatively  equal 
over,   results   were   by   far  most  catastrophic 
Aroostook  County.  For,  ever  since  its  potato  fie 
first  were  hewed   out  of  Maine's  north  woo 
Aroostook's  entire  economy  has  been  geared  soli 
to  potatoes. 

Its  cool,  sunshiny  summers  are  ideal  for  this  crc 
but  far  too  short  to  produce  any  other  efficient  i 
And  90  per  cent  of  the  thousands  of  laborers  w 
have  planted,  cultivated,  harvested  and  shipped    | 
potatoes  long  have  maintained  permanent  homes 
the  county.   Aroostook  has  no  substitute  indust  ; 
to  which  these  people  can  turn  for  jobs,  so  th 
are  stranded  high  and  dry. 

The  reason  Maine  is  taking  it  on  the  chin  in  t 
administration's    current    policy,     according 
Maine's  Representative  Robert  Hale,  is  that  tl  : 
state  is  a  rock-ribbed  stronghold  of  the  Republic;  | 
party  and  the  administration  feels  it  has  nothing  I 
lose  politically. 

"Maine,"  he  told  me  bitterly,  "is  expendable 

S.  A.  Wathen  of  Fort  Fairfield,  President  of  tl 
National  Potato  Council,  said,  "Today  we  ha1 
more  people  unemployed  in  Aroostook  Coun 
than  at  any  time  since  the  depression!" 

Unemployment  Causes  Dire  Hardship 

Earlier  this  year,  nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  coui 
ty's  population — a  total  of  18,000  men,  women  an 
children — were  in  dire  need,  dependent  on  state  ui 
employment  compensation  or  charity.  (Ellio 
Barker,  Manager  of  the  Maine  Employment  Si 
curity  Commission  at  Caribou,  said  that  more  tha 
1 ,500  heads  of  families  in  the  county  were  receh 
ing  unemployment  compensation.  Since  less  tha 
one  third  of  Maine's  laborers  qualify  for  such  ben 
fits — to  date,  agricultural  workers  are  ineligibl 
— he  estimated  that  5,000  heads  of  families  we 
unemployed.  And  Aroostook  families  are  larg 
averaging  4.1  individuals  compared  to  the 
average  of  3.6.) 

In  the  town  of  Van  Buren,  nearly  half  the  5,00 
population  lived  on  some  form  of  relief  throug 
last  winter.  Over  400  families  were  receiving  ur 
employment  compensation,  Archie  Scribner,  tow 
manager  reported,  and  147  heads  of  families  wer 
on  relief,  drawing  aid  for  749  individuals.  He  sai 
the  town  had  set  up  "a  local  WPA"  and  had  sper 
$30,000  on  various  made-work  projects,  includin 
a  large  wood-cutting  program. 

"We've  managed  to  keep  everyone  from  starv 
ing,"  Scribner  said  glumly.  "But. things  look  evei 
tougher  for  the  future.  Most  farmers  are  losin 
money  and  won't  be  able  to  hire  help." 
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Houlton,  population  7,000,  the  number  of 
sons  living  on  relief  spurted  from  five  last  year 

45. 

n  Presque  Isle,  population  9,000,  the  number 
families  on  relief  has  more  than  doubled  in  a 
r.  Will  E.  Pratt,  City  Welfare  Administrator, 
orted  108  families  receiving  relief,  and  158 
f  lilies,  including  739  individuals,  receiving  other 
aistance. 

vlrs.   Alice  Murphy,   a   Red  Cross  worker  in 
F:sque  Isle,  cited  a  number  of  cases,  including 
t  t  ot  a  warehouse  man  who'd  been  unable  to  find 
W  work  all  winter.  His  wife  had  died,  leaving  him 
■h  six  small  children.   His  mother  had  moved  in 
tAake  care  of  the  youngsters.  They  were  found  to 
t'badly  undernourished;  the  only  income  the  eight 
r  j  been  living  on  was  the  grandmother's  tiny  old- 
ie assistance  checks. 
f'They'd  been  doing  without  everything,"  Mrs. 
Jjrphy  said.   "Their  home  conditions  were  heart- 
t:aking." 

In  Presque  Isle  alone,  according  to  Eugene 
•we,  editor  of  the  Star  Herald,  over  a  dozen 
emmunity  and  church  groups  were  working  full 
tie  collecting,  reconditioning  and  distributing 
iSd  clothing  for  families  of  the  unemployed. 
And  not  only  the  workers,  but  the  potato  grow- 
I  themselves,  are  in  distress. 

Growers'  Heavy  Loss  of  Income 

llAroostook  County's  agricultural  income,  mean- 
K  its  income  from  potatoes,  dropped  from  $90,- 
10,000  for  the  1948  crop  to  $60,000,000  for  the 
B49  crop,  A.  W.  Manchester,  Agricultural  Econe- 
1st  for  the  Maine  Extension  Service,  disclosed. 
(("Assuming  the  same  yield  per  acre  as  in  1949, 
,^d  the  present  support  price,"  Mr.  Manchester 
Kid,  "the  latest  acreage  reduction  will  make  the 
tal  income  from  the  1950  crop  no  more  than 
[15,000,000 — only   half  what  it  was   two  years 

io!" 

|rle  pointed  out  that  98  per  cent  of  Aroostook's 

[itato  growers  are  "small  farmers,"  and  that  with 
He  latest  cuts  more  than  half  have  had  a  mere  20 
tres  or  less  to  plant  in  potatoes,  "just  half  the  mini- 
mum needed  for  economically  efficient  operation." 
I  Another  alarming  disclosure  was  made  by 
I  Franklin  Anderson  of  Caribou,  president  of  the 
foostook  County  Bankers'  Association. 
r'Deposits  in  the  county's  17  banks,"  he  revealed, 
jiave  dropped  almost  to  half  their  total  of  two 
|kars  ago— from  $70,000,000  to  $42,000,000." 
j  Maine  farmers  are  justifiably  bitter.  Typical  is 
bwis  Chase,  who  has  raised  potatoes  for  14  years. 
mase  has  a  wife  and  three  children.  His  father, 
lother-in-law  and  brother  also  live  with  him.  His 
lirm,  near  Mapleton,  comprises  189  acres,  of  which 
V  are  A-l  potato  land.  Yet,  in  1948  the  govern- 
ment allowed  him  to  grow  potatoes  on  only  35 
Ires.  Last  year  he  was  cut  down  to  only  26  acres. 
pd  this  year,  he  was  informed  he  could  grow  no 
iore  than  22  acres! 
i  Chase  has  thrown  in  the  sponge. 

"Last  year  I  lost  $1,200,"  he  said,  grimly.  "I  can't 
pssibly  make  a  living  for  eight  people  on  an  even 
mailer  acreage.   I'm  quitting  farming." 

Chase  said,  dejectedly,  he  was  going  to  look  for 
some  kind  of  warehouse  job,  or  something."  With 
|,000  unemployed  in  the  county  and  20,000  on 
pme  form  of  relief,  his  chances  of  finding  one  are 
lim. 

That  the  double  pincers  of  Canadian  competition 
nd  ruthless  acreage  cuts  would  force  hundreds  of 
rowers  off  their  farms  and  onto  the  rolls  of  the  un- 
mployed  was  freely  predicted  by  Aroostook's  lead- 
rs.  Fearing  Maine's  chief  agricultural  industry 
ml  be  completely  ruined  unless  the  flood  of  Cana- 
lian  potato  imports  is  curbed,  they  have  appealed 
gain  and  again  to  Washington  for  help. 

Maine's  Senator  Owen  Brewster  and  Representa- 
ive  Frank  Fellows  (whose  district  embraces  Aroos- 
ook  County)  each  showed  me  in  Washington 
onsiderable  correspondence  in  which  they  had  re- 
peatedly appealed  to  both  the  State  Department  and 
he  Department  of  Agriculture,  pointing  out  that 
sgislation  to  correct  the  situation  has  long  existed 
nd  citing  the  critical  need  for  its  use — but  without 
vail. 

The  legal  machinery  in  question  is  double- 
larrelcd  and  could  not  be  more  specific: 

(  1  )  The  State  Department  possesses  the  power, 
mdcr  an  "escape"  clause  (Continued  on  page  68) 
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Canadian  grOWer  and  shipper  H.  W.  (BUI)  Mulherin  of  New  Brunswick  packs 
potatoes  destined  for  U.S.  markets,  with  an  assist  from  helper  Olaf  Johnson  (left).  Mulherin 
shipped  1,100  carloads  into  the  U.S.  in  1949,  has  already  made  more  than  $100,000  this  year 
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Philadelphia  hOUnd9  Harold  DeMerchant,  potato  dealer  from  New  Brunswick, 
stops  at  the  Maine-Canada  border  with  a  giant  trailer-truckload  he  was  conducting  through 
customs.    He  told  writer  Gordon  Schendel  (right)  U.S.  government  policy  is  making  him  rich 


By  HARRY  SYLVESTER 

This  should  have  been  one  more  casual  affair,  like  the  many 
others  in  Angela's  gaily  checkered  past.  And  yet — incredible 
as  it   seemed — Angela   was   afraid   she   was   falling    in   love 


THE  hotel  stood  on  a  little  rise  that  dominated 
the  harbor  at  the  southern  end  of  the  island. 
Cream-colored,  with  high  brown-latticed 
windows,  the  long  straight  building  was  broken 
twice  to  form  an  angular  open  C.  as  if  the  architect 
had  hoped  to  catch  more  of  the  trade  winds.  Al- 
though the  hotel  had  but  three  stories  it  seemed 
higher  because  of  the  eminence  on  which  it  stood 
and  the  narrow  blowing  evergreens  that  grew  here 
and  there  before  it.  The  best  suites  were  at  the 
corners  of  the  C  and  the  management  had  given 
Angela  Rayne  one  of  the  two  on  the  top  floor. 

Now  in  September — her  third  on  the  island — she 
had  the  floor  almost  to  herself.  In  the  off  season 
it  was  less  a  place  to  be  alone  than  one  in  which  to 
rest  for  a  time  between  the  tour  of  the  summer 
theaters  and  an  opening  in  New  York  late  in  the 
fall.  She  had  come  in  the  previous  day  on  the  semi- 
weekly  plane  and  had  spent  most  of  the  time  since 
in  sleeping.  Now,  a  white  chenille  robe  belted 
around  her,  she  stood  looking  out  one  of  the  tall 
windows  and  stretched.  A  dirty-white  turtle 
schooner  from  the  Grand  Cayman  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  harbor  and  two  small  fishing  boats  were  push- 
ing around  the  green  blinker  at  the  point  of  the 
jetty.  A  pale  light,  lavender,  mauve,  gray,  poured 
diagonally  across  the  water,  the  ships,  the  thin  con- 
crete strip  of  jetty.  As  it  faded,  the  green  of  the 
blinker  became  more  bright. 

Joy — there  was  no  other  name  for  it,  she  realized 
in  astonishment — filled  her,  as  unaccounted  for  as 
it  was  unexpected.  The  feeling  grew  steadily  while 
she  looked  at  the  boats  and  the  brightening  green 
point  in  the  wash  of  dying  light.  Was  it  merely 
that  she  was  glad  to  get  away  from  the  theater, 
from  the  summer  alliances?  That  might  give  her 
relief,  but  hardly  joy. 

The  phone's  muffled  bell  rang;  the  assistant  man- 
ager. Porterfield,  wanted  to  know  if  she  would  like 
dinner  in  her  room.  She  would  like  to  come  down, 
Angela  said,  if  they  were  serving  downstairs.  They 
were  serving  in  the  small  dining  room,  the  one  in  a 
corner  of  the  terrace  overlooking  the  harbor.  Also, 
he  said,  there  was  a  cable  for  her;  they  had  held  it, 
not  wishing  to  disturb  her  rest. 

Mr.  Herrmann,  the  manager,  complete  with  cum- 
merbund despite  the  heat,  met  her  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  and  delicately  presented  her  with  the 
cable.   She  slipped  it  into  the  pocket  of  her  smart 


linen  suit  and  walked  with  him  toward  the  terrace. 
A  table  had  been  set  for  her  in  a  corner  of  the 
little  dining  place  formed  by  an  angle  of  the  railing 
and  its  coral  posts.  She  ordered  clear  turtle  soup, 
broiled  filet  of  red  snapper  and  a  double  lamb 
chop.  When  the  waiter  left,  she  opened  the  cable. 
It  was  date-lined  New  York  and  read:   even  so 

WOULD   LIKE   YOU   VERY   MUCH   FOR  HARRUM    PLAY 
OPENING  IN   NOVEMBER.  KELAWAY. 

Angela  smiled.  Ten  years  ago  the  fact  that  she 
had  told  Kelaway  she  no  longer  loved  him  would 
have  cost  her  the  part.  He  had  followed  her  de- 
votedly around  the  recent  summer  circuit. 

Just  before  her  chop  arrived  a  mail  clerk  came 
to  her  table  and  handed  her  four  air-mail  letters. 
She  thanked  him  and  glanced  at  the  outside  of  the 
envelopes.  One  was  from  her  agent,  one  ap- 
parently a  fan  letter  forwarded  by  the  agent;  a  third 
was  from  a  youngster,  Stanley  Corliss,  who  had 
played  a  minor  role  when  she  had  been  at  the  Bucks 
County  theater.  A  glance  at  the  fourth  caused  her 
to  color  slightly.  It  was  from  an  APO  in  Japan, 
and  the  name  in  the  corner  was  that  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  George  Faulconier.  She  opened  it  and 
saw  that  it  was  a  wedding  announcement.  The 
colonel  was  being  married  to  a  Mrs.  Eleanor  Hatha- 
way Gittensby. 

DURING  the  war,  Angela  had  taken  a  week  off 
from  entertaining  troops  in  the  Pacific  and 
spent  it  on  a  quiet  spot  in  Oahu  with  the  colonel, 
then  a  major  of  infantry.  But  she  had  declined  to 
many  him  and  sometimes  she  regretted  her  deci- 
sion. She  wondered  why  it  was  that  even  now,  when 
she  was  no  longer  a  girl,  she  still  wanted  things  most 
intensely  after  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  her  to 
have  them.  She  would  send  a  radiogram  to  the 
colonel  and  his  wife — something  witty  if  she  could 
think  of  such  in  the  ocean-drugged  air  of  this  West 
Indian  island. 

And  then  she  thought  of  the  Corliss  boy.  Her 
reluctance  to  open  his  letter  amounted  almost  to 
fear.  She  knew  that  she  had  reached  an  age  where 
she  was  becoming  attractive  (Continued  on  page  63 ) 


The  night-blooming  jasmine  had  unfolded 
once  more  and  the  odor  hung  in  the  air. 
Diffidently,     she     asked     about     his     work 
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They  Get  Away  with  MURDE1 


The  record  shows  that  the  city's  police  department,  hamstrung  bv  p<it 


ON  THE  night  of  last  November  25th,  Pitts- 
burgh had  a  murder  which  made  its  citizens' 
hair  stand  on  end.  It  was  a  shocker.  In  fact, 
the  only  thing  about  it  which  was  more  shocking 
than  the  crime  itself  was  the  incredible  way  the  po- 
lice handled  it. 

An  attractive  young  woman,  Jean  Brusco,  who 
worked  as  a  salesgirl  in  a  dress  shop,  was  on  her  way 
home  between  11:15  and  11:30  p.m.  She  was  al- 
most home.  Another  200  feet  and  she'd  have  been 
safely  in  her  house  at  5532  Howe  Street,  in  the 
Shadyside  section  of  Pittsburgh.  Then,  seemingly 
out  of  nowhere,  a  rape-killer  came  up  behind  her 
and  cracked  her  over  the  head — probably  with  a 
hatchet  or  cleaver — splitting  her  skull. 

On  the  third  floor  of  a  house  at  5530  Howe  Street, 
next  door  to  the1  Brusco  residence,  Mrs.  Ellen 
Flanagan  gasped  in  horror  and  incredulity.  Looking 
out  through  a  Venetian  blind,  watching  for  friends 
to  return  from  the  movies^  she  had  witnessed  the 


appalling  scene.  It  was  lighted,  like  some  melo- 
drama on  a  Broadway  stage,  by  the  shimmering 
rays  of  a  street  lamp.  Mrs.  Flanagan  saw  Jean 
Brusco  go  down,\saw  the  attacker  start  to  drag  her 
away.  She  told  her  husband. 

He  telephoned  No.  6  Police  Station  and  told  the 
desk  sergeant  what  had  happened.  But,  Mr.  Flana- 
gan was  informed,  No.  6  was  the  wrong  station; 
the  scene  of  the  crime  was  in  No.  11 's  territory. 
So  (as  often  happens  in  Pittsburgh's  antiquated 
communications  system,  where  there  is  no  central 
headquarters  for  receiving  calls  and  dispatching 
police)  Flanagan's  call  had  to  be  relayed  to  No.  1 1 
Station. 

This  time  the  station  was  right.  But  the  desk  ser- 
geant got  the  address  wrong!  He  told  three  plain- 
clothes men,  who  happened  to  be  walking  into  the 
station  house  at  the  time,  to  go  to  5503  Howe 
Street  instead  of  5530. 

The  plain-clothes  men  drove  off — to  the  wrong 


address — in  a  private  car  belonging  to  one  o 
and  not  radio-equipped.  Naturally  they  found  ifl 
ing  wrong  at  5503,  but  they  hung  around,  <■ 
out   contacting  the  station,  while   precious  ■ 
slipped  by. 

Flanagan  and  two  neighbors  went  outside  I 
found  a  puddle  of  blood  and  a  purse  on  the  I 
where  the  woman  had  been  hit.  From  papers  ill 
purse  they  learned  with  consternation  that  she! 
Jean  Brusco,  their  next-door  neighbor.  Still  \W 
out  aid  or  intervention  of  police,  they  informe<B 
Brusco  family. 

Nearly  45  minutes  passed,  and  the  police  still  ■ 
not  shown  up.  Jean  Brusco's  brother  frantii 
phoned  again.  This  time,  since  No.  1 1  Stat 
radio  care  were  busy  on  a  holdup,  a  patrol  Wi 
was  sent  to  the  scene  from  No.  6.  Eyewitnesses 
had  been  in  the  Flanagan  house  told  me  the  p; 
wagon  hove  up  between  12:30  and  12:35  a.m 
full  hour  after  the  police  first  had  been  summc 


Scene  Of  the  BrUSCO  Murder — Albert  Kessler  points  to  where  he  found  pool  of  blood.  With  him  are  Congressman  H.  J.  Davenp  J 
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Ifccliblv  inept 


By  HOWARD  WHITMAN 


ie  plain-clothes  men,  meanwhile,  were  still 
the  street  on  their  wrong-address  mission. 

saw  the  two  wagon  cops  pull  up  at  5530 
-e  Street  and,  at  last,  joined  them  at  the  right 
ress. 

ting  on  the  neighbors'  theory  that  Miss  Brusco 
been  taken  away  in  an  automobile,  the  police 

proceeded  to  commit  two  more  boggles  hardly 
finable  outside  of  a  Keystone  comedy.  In  kin- 
arten  logic,  the  neighbors'  theory  must  have 

(A)  right,  or  (B)  wrong.  If  it  were  right — 
is,  if  Miss  Brusco  had  been  dragged  into  a  car 
driven  away — an  immediate  radio  alarm  should 
j  gone  out  alerting  every  police  car  and  foot 
olman  (as  well  as  police  in  adjacent  municipali- 
and  counties)  to  spread  a  net  for  a  car  involved 
dnaping  and  possible  murder.  If  the  neighbors' 
ry  happened  to  be  wrong — which  it  was — then 

Brusco  or  her  dead  body,  and  possibly  her 
ilant  too,  were  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood. 


tor  J.  M.  Flavin,  in  front  of  victim's  house 


It  should  have  been  searched  from  gutters  to  roof- 
tops. 

Neither  step  was  taken. 

Another  desk  sergeant,  who  came  on  duty  at  the 
shift  of  turns  in  No.  11  Station,  failed  to  inform 
headquarters  or  the  police  radio  for  a  full  hour 
after  he  got  his  report  from  the  scene.  It  was  a  total 
of  two-and-a-half  hours  after  the  crime  was  re- 
ported to  the  police  that  the  first  teletype  or  radio 
message  went  out. 

The  neighborhood  was  not  searched  at  all. 

It  was  left  for  a  milkman,  making  his  deliveries 
the  next  morning,  to  find  Jean  Brusco's  body.  She 
lay  in  the  horrible  grotesquerie  of  rape  and  murder, 
bloody,  partly  nude,  in  a  back  yard  right  across  the 
street  from  where  she  was  struck. 

It  was  evident  that  the  killer  spent  some  time  with 
his  dying  or  dead  victim  after  he  had  dragged  her 
into  the  back  yard.  It  may  have  been  anywhere 
from  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour  or  more.  Indeed 
it  is  possible  that  he  was  right  there  in  the  back  yard 
at  the  time  when  police  should  have  been  scouring 
the  neighborhood. 

If  the  police  can't  swing  into  action  in  a  case  like 
that,  when  they  have  an  eyewitness — then  when  on 
earth  can  they? 

What  kind  of  police  force  is  it  that  cannot  even 
find  the  body  of  a  woman  when  she  lies  murdered 
a  few  hundred  feet  from  her  own  front  door? 

Citizens  Are  Indignant — and  Afraid 

A  good  many  honest  folks  in  Pittsburgh  want  to 
know.  They  are  fed  up  with  having  murderers  and 
sex  criminals  roam  at  large  in  their  town  because  of 
the  police  department's  classic  ineptitude.  They  are 
tired  of  hearing  the  taunt,  "Murder  is  safer  in 
Pittsburgh" — safer  for  the  murderer.  They  are  sick 
unto  death  of  a  Bureau  of  Police  so  hamstrung  with 
politics  that  an  inexperienced  hack  can  be  picked 
off  the  street  today  and  sworn  in  as  a  detective  to- 
morrow— if  a  ward  chairman  so  decrees.  They  are 
afraid — for  themselves,  for  their  wives  and  kids — 
in  a  city  where  the  police  chief  is  reduced  to  a 
puppet,  where  the  war  against  crime  is  under  the 
generalship  of  bungling  politicians,  where  the  police 
force  is  the  grab  bag  of  a  political  machine. 

"We  hate  to  see  our  city  smeared  over  this.  But 
I'm  afraid  truth  is  our  only  weapon.  It  is  the  only 
way  good  will  come  .  .  ." 

The  speaker  was  Dean  N.  R.  H.  Moor,  of  the 
Trinity  (Protestant  Episcopal)  Cathedral.  He  is 
chairman  of  Pittsburgh's  new  Citizens  Crime  Com- 
mittee, 30  leading  citizens  who  realize  their  town's 
predicament  and  have  the  courage  to  do  something 
about  it.  Like  many  another  Pittsburgher,  Dean 
Moor  is  proud  of  his  town — its  remarkable  indus- 
tries, its  smoke-control  program,  its  new  Point  Park 
development. 

But  he  raises  the  question,  "What  good  are  grand 
civic  improvements  if  you  can't  walk  out  among 
them  without  fear  of  getting  knocked  over  the 
head?" 

Besides  the  Brusco  case,  two  other  unsolved 
murders  have  left  a  virulent  blight  on  Pittsburgh's 
peace  of  mind: 

Carole  Lee  Kensinger,  a  pretty  little  girl  of 
twelve,  was  sadistically  set  upon — stabbed  39  times 
— in  the  kitchen  of  her  (Continued  on  page  66) 


Another 

Terror  in  Onr  Cities 

Report 


Hard-Hitting  Ncwsntan  Ray  Sprigle  of 

the  Post-Gazette  reported:   "Appointments   (of  de- 
tectives are  made)  at  the  behest  of  ward  chairmen' 


Pittsburgh's  Mayor  David  L.  Lawrence 
told  the  Citizens  Crime  Committee  he  believes  it's 
"democratic"    to    mix    politics    with    police    work 

Evening  activities  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul 
Church  (shown  here  Sunday  morning)  have  been 
curtailed   because    of   attacks    on    its   parishiou«'-s 
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'  What  Hurt  Was  to  S 
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DEJNSON,     Collier's   WAR  CORRESPONDENT 


The  "Old  Marine  Sergeant"  crawled  out  of  a  Korean  trap  with  12  shrapnel  holes.  He 
knew  he  was  lucky,  but  he  was  also  angry.   He  had  never  seen  Americans  thrown  back 


E  COMMUNIQUES  were  plain  enough,  and 
were  dismal.  We  Americans  were  taking  a 
ting  in  Korea.  There  was  a  reason  why  we 
e,  and  it  wasn't  because  we  didn't  have  the  guts. 
had  to  back  up  our  commitment  to  stop  the 
imunists — and  we  had  to  do  it  with  what  little 
could  send  into  South  Korea  within  a  matter  of 
I.  The  South  Koreans  had  been  hit  hard  by  sea- 
ed,  Russian-equipped  North  Koreans.  They 
Idn't  fight  tanks  with  rifles.  The  Americans,  a 
tered  few  of  them  and  outnumbered  20  or  more 
ne,  had  to  move  in  quickly  and  they  did,  but 
to  do  the  best  job  they  could  to  slow  down 
Communists,  if  possible.  It  was  a  good  and 
oic  job,  if  often  futile.  Dispatches  from  the 
it  sounded  even  worse  than  the  communique's, 
espondents  couldn't  see  our  platoons  chopped 
in  the  wild,  uneven  guerrilla  fighting  without 
ing  desperate  words  out  of  their  typewriters, 
on,  Taejon  and  the  rest — these  were  the  .first 
ible  days  of  retreat  in  Korea  and  it  would  take 
t  to  turn  back  the  ever-oncoming  hordes  of 
th  Koreans,  more  time  than  anybody  liked  to 
k  about. 

•         •         • 

Tokyo 

ORE  A  seemed  a  million  miles  away.  We,  the 

sergeant  and  I,  sat  in  the  bright,  tranquil, 

fc-  chrome-and-leather  lounge  just  outside  the 

ward  on  the  third  floor  of  the  U.S.  Army's 

:yo  (49th)  General  Hospital.  A  couple  of  GIs, 

s  with  his  heavily  bandaged  leg  hooked  over  the 

I  of  his  chair,  played  checkers. 

'he  sergeant,  Leonard  Smith,  Smitty  of  Dog 

T  D)  Company,  from  what  he  called  a  bump  in 

road  50  miles  straight  west   from  Chicago's 

op,  propped  the  cast  of  his  shattered  right  arm 

the  cup  of  his  good  hand.   We  weren't  going  to 

c  about  the  morals  or  the  politics  of  the  Ko- 

n  thing,  or  the  sudden  decision  at  Washing- 

i  and   Lake   Success   to   make   a   stand   there 

linst   Communist   expansion.     Smitty    said   he 

In't  know  much  about  all  that,  anyway.    He 

s  "sweating  out  his  20,"  his  20  years  until  re- 

:ment,  when  the  North  Koreans  started  hacking 

:ir  way  south. 

Jmitty's  been  around.  A  rifle  company  sergeant 
h  the  Second  Marine  Division,  he  had  hit  the 
ich  at  Tarawa  and  Saipan  in  the  long  struggle  of 
eat,  sand  and  blood  across  the  Pacific.  "I  wasn't 
sn  scratched,"  he  said.  Into  the  Marines  in  early 
1  and  out  when  the  big  show  was  over  in  Decem- 
:  of  '45,  the  sergeant  went  back  to  his  old  job 
iking  electric  switches  at  the  Furnas  Electric 
impany  in  Batavia,  Illinois,  but  the  four  walls 
>sed  in  on  him.  He  had  to  get  out;  get  out  some- 
lere. 

He  took  a  job  pushing  a  cab  around  Geneva,  Illi- 
is,  but  that  wouldn't  do  either.  Smitty  wanted 
>ow  room.  The  Marines,  their  forces  cut  sharply 
peacetime,  couldn't  give  him  any  more  than  a 
rporal's  stripes — and  he  would  have  to  go  back 
boot  camp.  That  wasn't  to  Smitty's  liking.  The 
rmy  made  him  a  sergeant,  finally  put  him  with  a 
;apons  outfit,  machine  guns,  75-mm.  recoilless 
ins,  and  mortars. 

The  "Old  Marine  Sergeant" — he's  thirty  and  old 
dy  to  the  youngsters  fighting  in  Korea — served 
ith  the  Sixth  Infantry  occupation  troops  in  Korea 
sfore  we  pulled  out  and  left  the  way  clear  for  the 
orth  Koreans  except  for  what  the  tragically 
ider-armed  South  Koreans  could  do.  That  proved 
)t  much.  Smitty  was  sent  Stateside  but  he  found 
it  in  a  hurry  that  he  needed  the  big  Pacific  all 
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around  him.  He  asked  for  duty  in  Japan.  He  got 
it,  all  right,  and  that's  why  I  happened  to  be  talk- 
ing to  Smitty  just  outside  the  big  ward  where  the 
wounded  from  Korea  were  being  pulled  out  of  a 
nightmare. 

That's  what  it  was,  Smitty  said,  a  nightmare 
filled  with  the  creeping  enemy,  rustling  bushes  that 
sounded  like  firecrackers  in  the  breathless  quiet  of 
the  front  lines  at  night,  the  green  youngsters  lying 
deep  in  the  alternating  dust  and  mud  of  their  holes, 
wondering  if  the  moon  would  show  them  to  the 
snipers.  And,  with  a  far-off  cock  crowing,  the  be- 
ginning of  day  but  not  the  end  of  the  nightmare  in 
the  fighting  near  Suwon  in  those  first  hours  after 
American  troops  moved  into  the  fighting  lines. 

Smitty  is  a  big  fellow,  almost  six  feet,  four  inches 
and  a  250-pounder  now  (he  says  he  weighed  only 
203  when  he  was  with  the  Marines) ,  and  he  had  to 
dig  a  deep  hole.  But  Smitty  turned  the  conversation 
back.  When  the  North  Koreans  struck  on  that 
confused  Sunday,  the  boys  in  his  company  thought 
they  might  be  moving.  Still,  the  word  didn't  come 
through  right  away.  Smitty  and  his  buddies  were 
at  Kokura  on  Kyushu,  the  southernmost  island  of 
Japan,  140  miles  from  Pusan,  the  main  supply  base 
for  U.S.  forces.  A  day  or  two  passed  (Smitty  says 
that  time  has  been  running  together  since  those 
first  days)  and  payday  rolled  around.  The  word 
came  to  the  noncom  club  where  a  couple  of  very 
fast  crap  games  and  a  poker  game  (with  plenty 
in  the  pot)  were  going  as  they  nearly  always 
did  on  happy  payday.  The  word  came  from  the 
CO.:  "We're  going  and  I  think  we're  the  first  to 
move." 

Smitty  says  it  didn't  quite  turn  out  that  way,  but 
only  a  few  Americans  had  got  up  ahead  of  Dog 
Company — and  by  the  time  Smitty's  outfit  was 
dug  in  near  Suwon,  the  front  lines  were  right  there. 
What  front  lines  there  were,  Smitty  said.  Within  a 
couple  of  hours  after  the  C.O.'s  word  at  Kokura, 
the  guns,  men,  entrenching  equipment  and  rations 
of  Smitty's  outfit  were  loaded  aboard  an  impatient 
C-47  tfoop  carrier  on  a  southern  Japanese  landing 
field.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  air  lift  that 
saved  South  Korea  from  immediate  defeat,  perhaps 
from  complete  conquest  within  a  matter  of  three 
of  lour  days,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  men 
who  saw  the  North  Koreans  moving  before  the 
Americans  got  in. 

Tense  Hours  of  Waiting  in  Pusan 

The  C-47  bounded  onto  a  muddy  airstrip  at  the 
Korean  port  of  Pusan  just  50  minutes  after  its 
take-off  in  Japan.  It  was  late  afternoon  and  the 
weather  was  clear.  The  skies  were  growing  pink, 
and  they  seem  to  get  pinker  in  the  Orient  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  Korean  military  vehicles 
and  escorts  were  waiting  for  Smitty's  outfit.  Every- 
body and  everything  was  taken  directly  to  the  rail- 
road station,  and  the  boys  thought  they  might  be 
going  to  the  front  that  night.  "But  by  midnight." 
Smitty  said,  "we  were  moved  to  the  old  engineer 
area  used  in  the  American  occupation  days  in 
Korea.  The  CO.  told  us  we  were  waiting  for  the 
rest  of  our  regiment. 

"We  were  alerted  once  to  move  out  as  guards  on 
an  ammunition  train  north,  but  we  didn't  go.  An- 
other regiment  moved  through  us  to  the  Suwon 
area  while  the  rest  of  our  outfit  made  a  fast  cross- 
ing by  LST  from  Japan.  We  waited  for  about  14 
hours  and  then  we  moved.  All  the  way  from 
Pusan  to  Suwon  by  train.  The  train  crept.  It  jerked, 
stopped  and  started  so  often  that  we  got  so  we 
didn't  pay  the  dragging  hours  any  mind.     It  took 


us  20  hours — about  10  miles  an  hour — to  make  it 
to  the  front. 

"We  were  there.  I  had  a  feeling,  something  that 
had  never  come  over  me  before  in  all  the  rough 
days  of  the  Pacific  war,  that  I  was  going  to  get  it 
this  time.  That's  a  funny  thing  because  most  of 
the  time  you  never  think  of  that.  But  I  thought  I 
was  going  to  get  it.  I  wasn't  particularly  worried. 
What  can  you  do  about  it,  anyway?  Still,  I  got  the 
feeling  for  the  first  time.  I  don't  know  how  many 
of  the  other  guys  got  it,  too." 

A  Company  Plastered  with  Mud 

The  first  thing  Smitty's  outfit  got  was  mud — mud 
up  to  the  ankles  and  plastering  itself  over  equip- 
ment and  men.  Smitty  knew  the  rainy  season  in 
Korea  from  his  other  days.  When  it  rains,  every 
clod  turns  to  mud.  If  there  are  a  few  hours  of  sun- 
light, the  mud  turns  to  dust,  the  kind  that  gives  you 
a  thirst  worse  than  that  in  the  desert.  The  dust 
gets  into  your  eyes,  your  water,  your  food  and 
finally  seems  to  grind  its  way  through  your  pack 
and  into  your  skin.  It  was  mud,  though,  when 
Smitty's  unit  got  to  the  front. 

"The  CO.  intended  to  set  up  headquarters  in  an 
old  schoolhouse  south  of  Suwon,  but  within  a  few 
minutes,"  Smitty  says,  "we  had  stripped  down  to 
packs,  raincoats  and  tools  and  were  out  digging  in 
along  two  ridges  commanding  the  main  highway. 
This,  I  think,  was  about  seven  miles  south  of 
Suwon.  What  South  Koreans  and  Americans  were 
still  in  front  of  us  then  had  begun  to  pull  back  be- 
hind us.  This  was  the  front  and  we  didn't  know 
what  was  out  there  in  the  way  of  North  Koreans 
and  tanks,  not  how  many  or  how  much,  or  whether 
they  were  going  to  keep  coming  after  our  with- 
drawing forces.  We  had  one  pleasant  thing.  We 
had  some  artillery  back  of  us. 

"That  was  the  beginning  of  two  nights,  two 
nights  that  look  pretty  calm  now  when  you  think 
about  what  we  got  later  on.  The  moon  was  shining. 
That  was  an  advantage  because  we  might  be  able  to 
see  what  was  going  on  out  in  front  of  us.  But  we 
had  to  keep  low  and  still.  The  boys  didn't  do  much 
talking  that  first  night.  We  heard  that  reinforce- 
ments were  coming  up,  artillery  with  plenty  of  in- 
fantry. The  artillery  got  there  but  the  infantry 
didn't. 

"That  first  night  was  stony  quiet.  We  had  cov- 
ered the  ridges  on  both  the  left  and  the  right  side  of 
the  highway  that  night.  The  next  day  we  moved 
over  to  the  right  ridge.  There  was  a  moon  the  sec- 
ond night,  but  we  had  some  dark  hours  before  it 
came  up.  We  were  alert  all  night.  Our  artillery — 
the  105s — were  shelling  most  of  the  time.  The  boys 
got  to  talking  more,  shouting  across  from  hole  to 
hole,  trying  to  figure  out  what  in  hell  was  going  on. 

"One  of  our  regiments  counterattacked  when 
daylight  came  and  made  it  back  into  Suwon.  Not 
for  long,  though.  The  gooks  (GI  for  North  Ko- 
rean) kept  coming.  Our  outfit  was  fired  on  from 
the  rear.  We  couldn't  see  anybody,  and  the  civil- 
ians, some  moving  south,  some  north,  kept  getting 
in  the  way  of  our  observers.  We  couldn't  tell  friend 
or  foe.  Every  bush  around  us  seemed  to  hide  a 
dozen  snipers.  The  third  night  came.  It  was  dark 
as  the  inside  of  a  boiler.  We  didn't  have  any  com- 
munications. Our  position  was  getting  worse.  With 
tanks  and  artillery  helping  us,  we  fell  back  10 
miles. 

"That  was  tough  on  us.  I'd  never  seen  Ameri- 
cans in  retreat  and  it  hurt.  Oh,  I  know  why 
we  had  to  go  back.  Things  made  sense,  but  it 
hurt.    We  had  a  couple  (Continued  on  page  58) 
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Thanasphere 

By  KURT  VONNEGUT,  Jr. 

Something  was  terribly  wrong  With  this  rocket  flight  2,000  miles  above  the  earth.  The  pilot 
flew  into  the  heart  of  a  mystery  that  upset  all  the  calculations  of  the  scientist  listening  below 


AT  NOON,  Wednesday,  July  26th.  window- 
f\  panes  in  the  small  mountain  towns  of  Sevier 
-£*-  County,  Tennessee,  were  rattled  by  the  shock 
and  taint  thunder  of  a  distant  explosion  rolling 
down  the  northwest  slopes  of  the  Great  Smokies. 
The  explosion  came  from  the  general  direction  of 
the  closely  guarded  Air  Forces  experimental  station 
in  the  forest  ten  miles  northwest  of  Elkmont. 

Said  (he  Air  Forces  Office  of  Public  Information. 
"No  comment." 

That  evening,  amateur  astronomers  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  and  Glenwood,  Iowa,  reported  inde- 
pendently that  a  speck  had  crossed  the  face  of  the 
full  moon  at  9:57  p.m.   There  was  a  flurry  of  ex- 


citement on  the  news  wires.  Astronomers  at  the 
major  North  American  observatories  denied  that 
they  had  seen  it. 

They  lied. 

In  Boston,  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  July 
27th.  an  enterprising  newsman  sought  out  Dr.  Ber- 
nard Groszinger,  youthful  rocket  consultant  for  the 
Air  Forces.  "Is  it  possible  that  what  crossed  the 
moon  was  a  space  ship?"  the  newsman  asked. 

Dr.  Groszinger  laughed  at  the  question.  "My  own 
opinion  is  that  we're  beginning  another  cycle  of  fly- 
ing saucer  scares,"  he  said.  "This  time  everyone's 
seeing  space  ships  between  us  and  the  moon.  You 
can  tell  your  readers  this,  my  friend:  No  rocket 
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ship  will  leave  the  earth  for  at  least  another  twen 
years." 

He  lied. 

He  knew  a  great  deal  more  than  he  was  sayin 
but  somewhat  less  than  he  himself  thought.  He 
not  believe  in  ghosts,  for  instance — and  had  yet 
learn  of  the  Thanasphere. 

Dr..  Groszinger  rested  his  long  legs  on  his  ck 
tercd  desktop,  and  watched  his  secretary  condu 
the  disappointed  newsman  through  the  locki 
door,,  past  the  armed  guards.  He  lighted  a  cigaret 
and  tried  to  relax  before  going  back  into  the  sfl 
air  and  tension  of  the  radio  room.  "IS  YOU 
SAFE  LOCKED?"  asked  a  sign  on  the  wall,  tackc 


pre  by  a  diligent  security  officer.  The  sign  an- 
ryed  him.  Security  officers,  security  regulations 
lily  served  to  slow  his  work,  to  make  him  think 
Jout  things  he  had  no  time  to  think  about. 
The  secret  papers  in  the  safe  weren't  secrets, 
pey  said  what  had  been  known  for  centuries: 
iven  fundamental  physics,  it  follows  that  a  pro- 
ptile  fired  into  space  in  X  direction,  at  Y  miles  per 
pur,  will  travel  in  the  arc  Z.  He  modified  the 
[uation:  Given  fundamental  physics  and  one  bil- 
)n  dollars  .  .  . 

Impending  war  had  given  him  the  opportunity  to 
y  the  experiment.  The  threat  of  war  was  an  ind- 
ent, the  military  men  about  him  an  irritating  con- 
tion  of  work — the  experiment  was  the  heart  of 
«  matter. 

There  were  no  unknowns,  he  reflected,  finding 
)ntentment  in  the  dependability  of  the  physical 
orld.  Young  Dr.  Groszinger  smiled,  thinking  of 
hristophcr  Columbus  and  his  crew,  who  hadn't 
town  what  lay  ahead  of  them,  who  had  been 
:ared  stiff  of  sea  monsters  that  didn't  exist.  Maybe 
le  average  person  of  today  felt  the  same  way  about 
>ace.  The  Age  of  Superstition  still  had  a  few  years 
>  run. 

But  the  man  in  the  space  ship  two  thousand  miles 
om  earth  had  no  unknowns  to  fear.  The  sullen 
lajor  Allen  Rice  would  have  nothing  surprising  to 
port  in  his  radio  messages.  He  could  only  eon- 
rm  what  reason  had  already  revealed  about  outer 
>acc. 
The    major    American    observatories,    working 
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closely  with  the  project,  reported  that  the  ship  was 
now  moving  around  the  earth  in  the  predicted  orbit 
at  the  predicted  velocity.  Soon,  any  time  now,  the 
first  message  from  outer  space  in  history  would  be 
received  in  the  radio  room.  The  broadcast  could 
be  on  an  ultra-high-frequency  band  where  no  one 
had  ever  sent  or  received  messages  before. 

The  first  message  was  overdue,  but  nothing  had 
gone  wrong — nothing  could  go  wrong,  Dr.  Gros- 
zinger assured  himself  again.  Machines,  not  men, 
were  guiding  the  flight.  The  man  was  a  mere  ob- 
server, piloted  to  his  lonely  vantage  point  by  infal- 
lible electronic  brains,  swifter  than  his  own.  He 
had  controls  in  his  ship,  but  only  for  gliding  down 
through  the  atmosphere,  when  and  if  they  brought 
him  back  from  space.  He  was  equipped  to  stay  for 
several  years. 

Even  the  man  was  as  much  like  a  machine  as  pos- 
sible, Dr.  Groszinger  thought  with  satisfaction.  He 
was  quick,  strong,  unemotional.  Psychiatrists  had 
picked  Major  Rice  from  a  hundred  volunteers,  and 
predicted  that  he  would  function  as  perfectly  as  the 
rocket  motors,  the  metal  hull  and  the  electronic 
controls.  His  specifications:  Husky,  twenty-nine 
years  of  age;  fifty-five  missions  over  Europe  during 
World  War  II  without  a  sign  of  fatigue;  a  childless 
widower,  melancholy  and  solitary;  a  career  soldier, 
a  demon  for  work. 

The  Major's  mission?  Simple:  To  report  weather 
conditions  over  enemy  territory,  and  to  observe  the 
accuracy  of  guided  atomic  missiles  in  the  event  of 
war. 
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Major  Rice  was  fixed  in  the  solar  system,  two 
thousand  miles  above  the  earth  now — close  by, 
really — the  distance  from  New  York  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  not  far  enough  away  to  see  much  of  the  polar 
icecaps,  even.  With  a  telescope,  Rice  could  pick 
out  small  towns  and  the  wakes  of  ships  without 
much  trouble.  It  would  be  breath-taking  to  watch 
the  enormous  blue  and  green  ball;  to  see  night 
creeping  around  it,  and  clouds  and  storms  growing 
and  swirling  over  its  face. 

Dr.  Groszinger  tamped  out  his  cigarette,  absently 
lighted  another  almost  at  once,  and  strode  down  the 
corridor  to  the  small  laboratory  where  the  radio 
equipment  had  been  set  up. 

Lieutenant  General  Franklin  Dane,  head  of 
Project  Cyclops,  sat  next  to  the  radio  operator,  his 
uniform  rumpled,  his  collar  open.  He  stared  ex- 
pectantly at  the  loud-speaker  before  him.  The  floor 
was  littered  with  sandwich  wrappings  and  cigarette 
butts.  Coffee-filled  paper  cups  stood  before  the 
General  and  the  radio  operator,  and  beside  the  can- 
vas chair  where  Groszinger  had  spent  the  night, 
waiting. 

General  Dane  nodded  to  Groszinger,  and  mo- 
tioned with  his  hand  for  silence. 

"Able  Baker  Fox,  this  is  Dog  Easy  Charley.  Able 
Baker  Fox,  this  is  Dog  Easy  Charley  .  .  ."  droned 
the  radio  operator  wearily,  using  the  code  names. 
"Can  you  hear  me,  Able  Baker  Fox?  Can  you — " 

The  loud-speaker  crackled;  then,  tuned  to  its 
peak  volume,  boomed:  "This  is  Able  Baker  Fox. 
Come  in,  Dog  Easy  Charley.   Over." 

GENERAL  DANE  jumped  to  his  feet  and  em- 
braced Dr.  Groszinger.  Both  laughed  idioti- 
cally, and  pounded  each  other  on  the  back.  The 
General  snatched  the  microphone  from  the  radio 
operator.  "You  made  it,  Able  Baker  Fox!  Right  on 
course!  What's  it  like,  boy?  What's  it  feel  like? 
Over."  Dr.  Groszinger,  his  arm  draped  around  the 
General's  shoulders,  leaned  forward  eagerly,  his 
ear  a  few  inches  from  the  speaker.  The  radio  oper- 
ator tuned  the  volume  down,  so  that  they  could 
hear  something  of  the  quality  of  Major  Rice's  voice. 

The  voice  came  through  again,  soft,  hesitant. 
The  tone  disturbed  Dr.  Groszinger — he  had  wanted 
it  to  be  crisp,  sharp,  efficient. 

"This  side  of  the  earth's  dark,  very  dark  just  now. 
And  I  feel  like  I'm  falling — the  way  you  said  I 
would.   Over." 

"Is  anything  the  matter?"  asked  the  General  anx- 
iously.  "You  sound  as  though  something — -" 

The  Major  cut  in  before  he  could  finish:  "There! 
Did  you  hear  that?" 

"Able  Baker  Fox,  we  can't  hear  anything,"  said 
the  General,  looking  perplexedly  at  Dr.  Gros- 
zinger. "What  is  it — some  kind  of  noise  in  your 
receiver?  Over." 

"A  child,"  said  the  Major.  "I  hear  a  child  cry- 
ing. Don't  you  hear  it?  And  now — listen! — now 
an  old  man  is  trying  to  (Continued  on  page  60) 


"We've  had  enough  of  your  voices, 
Able  Baker  Fox,"  the  General  said 
sharply.  "We're  on  to  your  little 
game.  I'm  going  to  bring  you  down" 
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MIGHTY  SPERM 


By  ALBERT  Q.  MALSEL 

Three  million  American  couples  want  children  but  cannot  have  them.  In  four  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  trouble  lies  with  the  male  cells  without  which  life  cannot  begin. 
Now  a  quiet  research  program  offers  a  beginning  of  hope  for  many  of  the  childless 


FOR  most  of  his  waking  hours,  the  last  10 
years,  Professor  John  MacLeod  has  been 
studying  little  tadpoles — so  small  50,000  of 
them  laid  end  to  end  would  equal  one  inch.  If  you 
have  any  further  doubt  about  how  small  this  is, 
picture  yourself  losing  a  tall  pile  of  them  in  a  single 
valley  of  your  fingerprint.  This  object  of  Dr.  Mac- 
Leod's attention  is  no  ordinary  tadpole.  It  is  a  hu- 
man cell,  the  father  of  all  other  cells. 

Dr.  MacLeod  has  pursued  it  for  a  decade,  and 
plans  to  probe  its  inner  workings  for  20  or  30  years 
more,  because  it  is  the  cell  of  life  itself,  the  sperm 
cell  of  the  male,  without  which  new  life  cannot 
start. 

Curiously  enough — despite  its  literally  vital  im- 
portance— scientists  know  less  about  the  sperm  cell 
than  about  almost  any  of  the  many  scores  of  cell 
types  produced  by  the  body.  This  fact  is  the  cause 
of  much  concern  to  Professor  MacLeod  and  the 
sparse  dozen  other  experts  in  sperm-cell  function- 
ing who  are  scattered  over  the  country. 

For  one  thing,  it  involves  a  terrific  discrimination 
against  the  male  sex.  At  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Study  of  Sterility,  the  ex- 
perts on  the  male,  or  sperm,  cell  regularly  find 
themselves  outnumbered  4-to-l  by  the  scientists 
who  have  pursued  the  relatively  easy  job  of  study- 
ing the  production  of  the  female  egg,  the  ovum,  a 
life-giving  cell  so  big  you  can  almost  see  it  with  the 
naked  eye. 

Even  more  depressing,  to  both  the  male  and  fe- 
male sex-cell  specialists,  is  the  fact  that  their  com- 
bined numbers  are  so  few  and  their  resources  so 
puny  when  compared  with  many  other  branches  of 
scientific  research.  In  all  America  there  are  hardly 
more  than  50  men  who  devote  themselves  primarily 
to  the  study  of  these  life-giving  cells. 

By  contrast,  there  are  several  thousand  avidly 
probing  the  secrets  of  the  death  cells  of  cancer  and 
over  10,000  scientists  who  spend  their  time  exclu- 
sively on  atomic  research,  a  field  up  to  now  far 
more  concerned  with  the  production  of  death  than 
with  the  development  of  a  longer  and  happier  life. 
II  an  atomic  researcher  hits  on  an  idea  that  requires 
$50, 000. 000  to  prove  or  disprove,  his  request  for 
funds  is  likely  to  be  treated  as  a  bid  for  a  mere  $50,- 
000,000.  Cancer  specialists,  although  starving  in 
comparison  to  the  atomic  scientists,  spend  close  to 
$30,000,000  every  year. 

But  the  men  whose  researches  involve  the  very 
beginning  of  life  itself  have  far  less  than  $  1 ,000,000 
annually  to  support  all  of  their  laboratories.  Mac- 
Leod, for  instance,  at  Cornell  University  Medical 
College  in  New  York,  is  considered  particularly 
well  ofT  because  he  has  grants-in-aid  totaling  all  of 
$10,000  a  year.  MacLeod  thinks  of  himself  as 
fortunate,  but  in  today's  generally  lush  research 
picture,  a  $10,000-a-year  program  is  just  penny 
ante  stuff. 

But  don't  get  the  idea  that  the  study  of  the  sex 
cells,  because  of  the  relatively  low  sums  spent  on 
it.  is  unimportant.  The  mere  implication  that  such 
might  be  the  case,  if  even  whispered  in  the  presence 
of  John  MacLeod,  is  enough  to  restore  his  rich 
Scotch  burr  and  make  him  talk  as  vigorously  as  a 


dignified  professor  can  ever  allow  himself  to  talk. 

When  that  happens,  you  find  yourself  ducking  a 
barrage  of  statistics.  Ten  per  cent  of  all  marriages, 
MacLeod  points  out,  are  today  proving  infertile,  not 
because  the  couples  don't  want  children,  but  be- 
cause they  can't  manage  to  have  them.  That  adds 
up  to  roughly  6,000,000  would-be  mothers  and  fa- 
thers who  never  achieve  parenthood. 

About  40  per  cent  of  all  this  trouble  is  due  to 
relative  sterility  in  the  female.  Twenty  per  cent 
rises  from  faults  that  may  be  ascribed  to  both  mar- 
riage partners.  And  four  out  of  every  10  involun- 
tarily childless  couples  can  blame  their  situation  on 
something  that  has  gone  wrong  with  the  husband's 
sperm  cells. 

There  are  experts  today  in  the  clinical  treatment 
of  infertility.  When  the  conditions  are  favorable, 
they  manage  to  help  as  high  as  20  per  cent  of  all  the 
couples  who  turn  to  them.  Mostly  they  succeed 
when  the  trouble  shows  its  root  in  the  wife's  child- 
bearing  organs.  When  the  husband  is  the  weak  link, 
the  experts  have  almost  nothing  to  offer  by  way  of 
treatment  except  a  general  attempt  to  build  the  man 
up.  Sometimes  it  works.  More  often  it  doesn't. 
And  when  it  does  work,  usually  no  one  knows  how 
the  trick  was  turned. 

The  clinical  experts,  the  doctors  who  actually 
treat  infertile  patients,  may,  of  course,  hit  by  chance 
on  some  drug  or  hormone  that  will  reverse  this  pic- 
ture overnight.  But  this  is  an  extremely  long-shot 
hope.  The  odds  are  far  greater  that  progress  will 
be  made  only  through  the  basic  long-range  research 
of  men  like  MacLeod,  who  study  the  curious  life 
cycle  of  the  sperm  cells  in  pursuit  of  the  secret  of 
what  makes  them  operate  and  of  the  even  more 
baffling  secret  of  what  makes  so  many  of  them  stop 
operating. 

MacLeod,  for  example,  has  discovered  several 
dozen  ways  of  making  active  sperm  cells  lose  their 
vigor.  He  has  discovered  a  smaller  number  of  ways 
of  restoring  this  vigor.  One  of  these  days  MacLeod 
or  somebody  else  may  discover  how  to  apply  one 
of  these  techniques  toward  restoring  the  vigor  of 
the  sperm  cells  of  men  who  produce  infertile  sperm. 

Looking  Forward  to  the  Great  Day 

When  that  day  arrives,  the  human  birth  rate  will 
show  a  perceptible  climb,  the  economics  of  cattle 
breeding  will  be  turned  topsy-turvy  and  the  chance 
of  producing  a  race  horse  that  can  run  circles 
around  Citation  will  become  so  good  the  bookies 
will  be  able  to  quote  short  odds  on  it. 

Thus,  while  research  on  the  sperm  cell  is  today 
so  small-scale  that  it  rates  only  as  a  sub-sub-sub- 
classification  of  the  general  subject  of  biological  re- 
search, its  potential  for  human  benefit  is  virtually 
immeasurable. 

John  MacLeod  began  his  scientific  career  at  the 
age'of  fourteen,  when  Sir  Edward  Sharpey-Schafer, 
the  great  Scottish  physiologist,  hired  him  as  a  lab 
boy  to  wash  bottles  and  sterilize  test  tubes  at  Edin- 
burgh University.  A  few  years  later  Professor  Eric 
Ponder  left  Edinburgh  to  take  a  post  as  professor 
of  general  physiology   at   New  York   University. 


MacLeod  was  brought  over  by  Ponder  as  a 
assistant.    In  his  spare  time  he  managed  to 
much  of  his  brogue  and  acquire  a  bachelor's 
a  master's  degree. 

The  turning  point  in  MacLeod's  career  occurl 
shortly  afterward  when  he  was  introduced  to  Fl 
fessor  J.  C.  Hinsey  of  Cornell  University  Medl 
College,  who  offered  him  the  opportunity  to  cl 
tinue  toward  his  doctorate  there.  At  the  same  til 
he  got  an  offer  to  work  with  Dr.  Cornelius  RhoEl 
then  on  cancer  research  at  the  Rockefeller  Inl 
tute,  now  head  of  New  York's  Memorial  Hospl 
and  one  of  the  top  U.S.  men  in  cancer  research| 

Since  Cornell  Medical  and  the  Rockefeller 
stitute  are  neighbors  on  Manhattan's  York  Al 
nue,  it  was  a  simple  matter  for  MacLeod  to  cal 
on  the  cancer  research  with  Rhoads  and  wl 
across  the  street  to  continue  his  academic  car 
under  Dr.  Hinsey. 

Recommended  for  New  Research  Job 

MacLeod  might  have  stayed  in  cancer  reseai 
had  not  Dr.  Robert  S.  Hochkiss,  an  outstandi 
urologist  and  worker  in  the  field  of  male  fertili 
asked  Hinsey  if  he  could  suggest  a  man  to  start 
search  on  human  sperm  cells.  Hinsey  named  M; 
Leod,  who  moved  across  the  street  to  Cornt 
With  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  National  Commitl 
for  Maternal  Health — one  of  the  first  and  to  &< 
one  of  the  very  few  grants-in-aid  for  the  study 
the  male  sperm  cell — he  began  looking  his  ta 
poles  in  the  eye.  A  doctorate  and  associate  pi 
fessorship  in  anatomy  at  Cornell  Medical  follow* 

Up  to  the  time  he  began  his  research,  Mi 
Leod  recalls,  "I  had  never  seen  a  human  sperm  ce 
But  after  a  couple  of  years  of  cancer  research, 
was  a  perfect  setup  for  the  offer.  It  wasn't  t 
$2,400  a  year,  although  that  looked  great  to 
ex-lab  boy  in  1939.  What  really  attracted  me  w 
the  fact  that  the  sperm  cell  speeds  up  researc 
You  see,  it's  the  only  human  cell  that  mov 
readily  under  its  own  power.  It  wiggles  its  lit! 
tail,  and  it  travels.  That  means  you  can  do  thin 
to  it,  and  actually  see  their  effect. 

"If  you  put  it  in  a  hostile  environment,  it  sto] 
wiggling.  Change  its  environment  again  and 
swims  like  mad.  You  can  get  results  in  a  few  da; 
studying  a  sperm  cell,  just  because  of  the  tail  wi 
gling.  that  you  couldn't  get  in  months  of  studyir 
a  nonmoving  cell,  by  ordinary  research  methods 

MacLeod  discusses  these  cells  as  if  they  had  ful 
developed  personalities  instead  of  merely  the  pi 
tential  personality  of  half  a  human  being.  One  < 
his  favorite  similes  involves  comparing  a  sperm  ce 
to  a  sturdy  trout.  Like  the  trout,  the  tiny  sperm  ca 
swim  upstream  against  the  current.  In  fact,  it  hi 
to  do  so  whenever  a  baby  is  conceived.  For  the  fi 
male  sex  organs  are  so  designed  that  the  implante 
sperm  must  make  its  own  (Continued  on  page  6! 


In  his  laboratory  at  the  Cornell  Universtl 
Medical  College,  Dr.  John  MacLeod  conliniH 
his  ten-year-long  study  of  the  male  sperm  ce 
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By  B.  M.  ATKINSON,  Jr. 
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Mr.  Garret's  fatherly  advice  boomeranged  with  awful 

swiftness.  His  three  small  sons  became  a  group  of 
merry  desperadoes — the  scourge  of  a  once  peaceful 

neighborhood  and  the  bane  of  a  happy  home 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  ROBERT  BUGG 


FRIEND,  reflect  on  the  glorious  rise  and  fall 
of  the  Garret  Gorillas.  It  all  began  one  Satur- 
day morning  when  Bosco  Waites,  an  eleven- 
year-old  bully,  hit  Tom  Garret,  a  nine-year-old 
gentleman,  in  the  nose.  Tom  ran  howling  home, 
arriving  there  in  a  blanket  finish  with  his  brothers, 
Edward,  seven,  and  John  Dingle,  five. 

Mrs.  Garret  wanted  to  call  the  police.  "I'm  not 
going  to  stand  for  this  another  minute,"  she  said. 
"They  can't  go  in  the  park  without  that  young  bully 
terrorizing  them." 

Mr.  Garret  just  stared  at  the  young  Garrets  sitting 
on  the  sofa.  "Edward,"  he  said  coldly,  "why  did 
Bosco  hit  your  brother?" 

"He  said  we  was  mama's  boys.  He  didn't  like 
our  looks.  Man,  he  sure  busted  Tom  a  good  one. 
Right  on  the  snoot!" 

"And  you  just  stood  there  like  a  ninny?"  Mr. 
Garret  asked. 

"No,  sir!"  Edward  said  brightly.  "I  ran!  He 
kicked  me  in  the  seat  last  time." 

"I  runn'd  too!"  John  Dingle  said.  "Bosco  is 
gonna  pinch  my  head  off,  he  says." 

Mrs.    Garret   shuddered.      "John    Garret,   you 


either  call  Bosco's  father  or  I'm  going  to  call  the 
police.  I'm  just  not  going  to  have  my  children 
molested  this  way!" 

Mr.  Garret  ignored  her.  "A  fine  bunch  of 
brothers!"  he  said.  "Three  strapping  boys  and  you 
can't  handle  one  little  bully." 

"But  he's  bigger  than  us,"  Tom  whimpered. 

"Well,  cut  him  down  to  size.  Just  one  good  lick 
with  a  stick  and — " 

"John  Garret!"  Mrs.  Garret  gasped. 

"Will  you  please  keep  out  of  this?"  Mr.  Garret 
said.  "You  want  Bosco  tamed  and  it's  their  job. 
I  don't  care  how  they  do  it.  They're  not  running 
back  here  with  their  tails  between  their  legs  any 
more.     You  understand  that,  Tom?" 

Tom  nodded  sadly. 

"You  understand  that,  Edward?" 

Edward  chewed  on  a  hangnail  and  narrowed  his 
eyes.    "You  don'l  care  how  we  do  it?" 

"Edward,"  Mrs.  Garret  gasped,  "don't  you  listen 
to  your  father!"  Edward  had  a  very  vivid  imagi- 
nation. 

"Just  don't  injure  him  permanently,"  Mr.  Gar- 
ret said  a  little  uneasily.  "No  air  rifle.  No  scout  ax." 


"Come  on,  men!"  Edward  growled.  "We 
figure  out  something.  Let's  look  in  them  com 
books."  They  rushed  out  of  the  room  and  up  tl 
stairs.  John  Dingle  brought  up  the  rear  snarlinj 
"We'll  kill  'im,  won't  we,  Edward?  We'll  kill  'ir 
You  won't  let  him  pinch  my  head  off,  will  yo 
Edward?" 

Mrs.  Garret  was  furious.  "You'll  regret  thi 
John  Garret!  I  try  to  raise  decent  children  ar 
you  deliberately  send  them  out  brawling!  Fightir 
never  settled  anything  and  you  know  it!" 

"Now  wait  a  minute,"  Mr.  Garret  said.  "You> 
made  perfect  little  gentlemen  out  of  them  with  th 
turn-the-other-cheek  business  and  what's  it  gotte 
them?  They're  punching  bags  for  every  roughnec 
in  this  part  of  town.  Just  let  'em  beat  the  bejabbe: 
out  of  Bosco,  though,  and  that'll  be  it — perio< 
Then  they  can  go  back  to  being  perfect  little  gentli 
men  in  peace." 

"You  are  simple,"  Mrs.  Garret  sighed.  "They' 
be  worse  bullies  than  Bosco  then." 

"Don't  give  me  that  old  business,"  Mr.  Garn 
snorted.  "Perfect  little  gentlemen  don't  operal 
that  way." 
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'Edward  grabbed  him  by  the  hair  and  yanked  him  backwards  and  then  John  Dingle  came  and  we  all  piled  on  top  of  him' 


"All  right,"  Mrs.  Garret  said,  shaking  her  finger 
t  him.  "Just  remember  I  wanted  you  to  call 
iosco's  father.  You  wanted  to  mob  Bosco.  It's 
our  responsibility.  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole 
usiness!" 

Mr.  Garret  bowed  from  the  waist.  "Madam,  1 
ssume  it  gladly." 

After  lunch  he  was  reading  on  the  couch  in  the 
ving  room  when  he  heard  the  boys  coming  down 
le  steps.  They  stopped  at  the  phone  and  Tom 
sked  for  a  number.  Mr.  Garret  put  down  his 
ook  and  listened. 

"Hello,"  Tom  said  in  his  high-pitched  voice,  "is 
lis  you,  Bosco?  Well,  listen  you  flop-eared  stinker. 
m  gonna  smack  you  right  in  your  ugly  puss.  Yeah. 
Veil,  you're  another  one  and  I'm  gonna  knock 
hem  big  buckteeth  .  .  .  yeah  .  .  .  well,  you  just  meet 
ne  in  the  park.  I'll  be  under  the  big  beech  tree. 
Jaw,  my  daddy  ain't  coming  with  me  and  my 
lama  ain't  either.  I'm  gonna  be  by  myself  and 
ou'd  better  be  by  yourself  or  I'll  beat  up  your 
'hole  family.    Oh,  yeah!    Well,  you  damn',  stink- 

fcr" 

"Tom!"  Mr.  Garret  shouted, 
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Tom  hung  up.  "Come  on!"  Edward  whooped.  "If 
we  don't  beat  him  there  we're  gonna  be  in  a  mess." 

They  raced  out  the  front  door  and  down  the 
street.  Mr.  Garret  watched  John  Dingle  puffing 
along  behind.  He  started  down  the  steps  but 
changed  his  mind.  He  sat  down  in  the  swing  and 
began  the  longest  wait  of  his  life. 

IN  ABOUT  twenty  minutes  Mrs.  Garret  returned 
from  her  trip  to  the  store.  "Where  are  the  boys?" 
she  asked  suspiciously. 

"Oh,  just  over  in  the  park,"  Mr.  Garret  said,  try- 
ing to  be  casual. 

Mrs.  Garret  laid  her  packages  in  a  chair.  "Did 
you  send  them  after  Bosco?" 

"Now,  honey,"  Mr.  Garret  said,  "don't  get  all 
excited.  They  went  themselves.  Everything's  go- 
ing to  be  all  right." 

Just  then  there  was  a  yell  from  down  the  street. 
Mrs.  Garret  dashed  out  in  the  yard.  "You  come 
here,  John  Garret,"  she  said.  "Just  come  here." 
Mr.  Garret  sighed  and  went  out.  "Everything  is 
going  to  be  all  right,  is  it?"  Mrs.  Garret  snarled. 
"Well,  1  hope  you're  satisfied." 


The  younger  Garrets  were  charging  toward  them. 
Tom  and  John  Dingle  yelling,  Edward  crying.  Mr. 
Garret  didn't  say  anything.  Edward  was  crying 
all  right,  but  there  was  something  triumphant  in 
the  yelling  being  done  by  Tom  and  John  Dingle. 
They  spotted  Mr.  Garret  and  spurted  ahead  of 
Edward.  "We  beat  him!"  Tom  shouted,  racing  up 
the  lawn.  "We  beat  him  good!"  He  began  shadow- 
boxing.  "I  busted  him  in  the  mouth.  I  smacked 
him  in  the  belly!" 

"Bosco  went  home  crying.  Mama,"  John  Dingle 
puffed.  "He  won't  never  bother  us  again." 

Mrs.  Garret  just  stared  at  them.  "Who  used  the 
stick  on  Bosco?"  she  said  grimly. 

"We  didn't  use  a  stick!"  Tom  shouted.  "We  beat 
him  fair  and  square  with  our  fists."  He  danced 
toward  Mrs.  Garret  feinting  and  ducking.  She 
stepped  back  as  though  he  were  something  unclean 
and  then  stared  at  Edward,  sniffling  toward  them. 
"Well,  what  happened  to  you?"  she  said. 

Edward  choked  back  a  sob.  "John  Dingle  nearly 
chewed  my  leg  off.  Looka  here!"  He  rolled  up  his 
pant  leg  and  exhibited  a  large  red  splotch  outlined 
by  teeth  marks.  (Continued  on  page  40  J 
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Invasion  Is  Imminent, 
I South  Koreans  Warned 

By  the  Associated  Press 

!     SEOUL,  May  10.— Defense  Min- 

l  ister  Sihn  Sung  Mo  warned  South 

'Korea    today    that    invasion    by 

(Communist  North  Korea  is  immi- 

j  nent. 

,  Sihn  said  intelligence  reports 
indicated  the  North  Koreans  were 
moving  in  force  toward  the  bor- 
der. 

He  asserted:  the  North  Korean 
Army  totals  183,000  trained  men; 
has  173  planes,  173  tanks  and  32 
naval  vessels,  and  is  supported  by 
9,000  guerrillas  plus  constabulary 
nd  youth  corp  units. 
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Y  were  we  caught  short  in  Korea?  It  is 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  American 
iple  to  ask  that  question  of  their  government, 
d  it  is  their  right  to  demand  a  straighter  an- 
!'er  than  any  that  has  been  given  up  to  now. 
On  May  10th  the  Washington  Star  printed  the 
ssociated  Press  dispatch  which  is  reproduced 
i  the  opposite  page.  The  New  York  Times 
I  inted  it  a  day  later.  It  is  conceivable  that  what 
is  known  to  the  country's  newspapers  was  also 
lown  to  the  government.  (At  least  let  us  hope 
.)  Thus  it  may  be  concluded  that  this  warning 
as  ignored,  as  earlier  ones  had  been. 
Almost  a  year  ago,  on  September  27,  1949, 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Korean  Republic  ad- 
essed  a  letter  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  all  the 
tions  recognizing  his  government.  In  it  he 
Id  of  three  attacks  across  the  38th  parallel 
thin  three  months  by  "substantial,  uniformed 
rces  of  the  Soviet-sponsored  regime  to  the 
>rth."  He  warned  the  ministers  that  unless  their 
>vernments  could  "find  a  solution  for  this  dan- 
rous  situation  within  the  near  future,  there  is 
ave  danger  that  these  Soviet-directed-and- 
onsored  military  forces  will  make  even  larger 
tacks  upon  the  territory,  people  and  defense 
rces  of  the  Republic.  The  result  of  such  at- 
cks,"  he  said,  "would  be  incalculable;  and  the 
ingers  inherent  in  such  a  situation  cannot  be 
inimized." 

But  the  United  States  government  had  de- 
ded  beforehand  that  South  Korea  was  "unten- 
ble." 

Last  January  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  made 

speech  in  which  he  described  America's  "de- 

;nsive  perimeter"  in  the  Far  East.   It  ran  from 

le  Aleutians  to  the  Philippines,  excluding  both 

orea  and  Formosa. 

Nine  months  after  Korea's  Foreign  Minister 
ad  sounded  the  alarm,  45  days  after  its  Defense 
linister  had  declared  that  invasion  was  im- 
linent  and  had  given  a  detailed  report  of  the 
ivaders'  strength,  President  Truman  suddenly 
pversed  the  previous  policy  and  announced  that 
outh  Korea  would  be  defended. 

Collier's  applauds  the  President's  decision  to 
lake  a  stand  and,  in  company  with  other  of  the 
Jnited  Nations,  fight  to  defend  the  right  of  men 
b  be  free.  But  Collier's  cannot  applaud  the  con- 
usion  and  concealment  that  led  up  to  an  appar- 
ntly  spur-of-the-moment  decision  which  found 
he  country  unprepared  and  which  has  cost  a 
(ragically  unnecessary  loss  of  lives. 

What  were  the  leaders  of  our  government  do- 
lig  while  the  Korean  Reds  were  assembling  their 
nvasion  army  with  the  help  of  their  Russian 
nasters?  Well,  Mr.  Truman  had  said  at  a  press 
inference  on  June  1st  that  the  world  was  closer 
o  peace  now  than  it  had  been  in  the  last  five 
/ears.  If  he  read  the  Washington  Star  on  May 
10th,  the  news  apparently  didn't  change  his 
nind. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  was  oozing  op- 
imism  as  usual.  He  had,  according  to  Secretary 
Johnson,  been  cutting  away  the  fat  from  our 
irnied  forces.  But,  according  to  the  same  source, 
the  muscle  had  not  been  touched.  The  country 
was  told  that  it  had  a  modern,  adequate  fight- 
ing force,  equipped  with  the  best  weapons  in 
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the  world,  ready  for  anything,  anywhere,  any 
time. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Johnson  would  like  to  repeat  that 
assurance  now  to  the  men  who  have  fought  in 
Korea  and  to  the  families  of  the  men  who  have 
died  there.  Perhaps  he  would  like  to  try  to  justify 
those  famous  "economies"  of  his,  conceived  in 
foolishness  and  clothed  in  deception. 

Ninety  billions  of  American  citizens'  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  the  last  five  years  in  the  name 
of  national  defense.  There  has  been  brave  talk 
of  atomic  warheads  and  guided  missiles  and 
push-button  warfare.  But  Korea  has  demon- 
strated that  the  foot  soldier  is  still  with  us  in  the 
A-bomb  age.  And  Korea  has  demonstrated  that, 
for  the  foot  soldier,  bravery  is  not  enough.  In 
spite  of  the  90  billions,  American  soldiers  went 
into  battle  ill-trained,  ill-equipped  and  grossly 
outnumbered. 

What  kind  of  an  army  have  you  bought  for  us, 
Mr.  Johnson,  when  a  major  general  (William  F. 
Dean)  has  to  grab  a  bazooka  and  operate  it  in 
front-line  action  to  cover  his  men's  retreat?  A 
modern,  adequate  fighting  force  doesn't  report 
its  infantry  generals  missing  in  action. 

Some  administration  apologists  have  tried  to 
say  that  the  American  people's  demands  for 
economy  are  to  blame  for  the  country's  unpre- 
paredness.  This  is  not  so.  The  demands  for 
economy  and  the  carrying  out  of  them  were  Mr. 
Johnson's  idea.  He  had  no  mandate  from  the 
voters.  In  fact,  the  voters,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  had  indicated  a  desire  to 
buy  more  air  strength  than  the  controlling  offi- 
cials thought  necessary. 

Congress  had  been  talking  about  a  70-group 
Air  Force  for  a  year  and  more.  Until  the  Ko- 
rean invasion,  the  administration  seemed  con- 
tent with  48. 

No,  the  responsibility  for  the  mess  in  Korea 


rests  clearly  with  Mr.  Truman  and  his  chosen 
advisers.  In  spite  of  the  courage  and  moral 
leadership  that  has  been  shown  since  June  25th, 
their  unreadiness  and  unconcern  before  that 
date  constitute  a  major  scandal.  It  is  time  that 
some  explaining  was  done.  It  is  time  that  the 
people  of  this  country  were  taken  into  their  gov- 
ernment's confidence.  It  is  time  for  some 
changes  to  be  made. 

In  the  issue  of  last  April  15th,  Collier's  called 
on  Secretary  Johnson  to  resign- as  a  patriotic 
duty.  Subsequent  events  have  proved  the  urgent 
necessity  of  that  step.  Now  Collier's  repeats  that 
suggestion  with  all  possible  emphasis. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  the  nation's  lack  of 
preparedness  for  the  action  in  Korea  resulted 
from  the  Defense  Secretary's  total  lack  of  cor- 
rect information  or  from  a  deliberate  and  dis- 
honest wish  to  conceal  the  true  state  of  affairs 
from  the  country.  Whatever  the  case,  the  dam- 
age is  done,  and  the  heaviest  responsibility  rests 
on  Louis  Johnson's  shoulders.  But  further  dam- 
age must  and  can  be  prevented. 

There  are  other  danger  spots  in  the  world. 
The  Kremlin's  plot  of  enslavement  is  more  evi- 
dent than  ever.  The  ugly  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  United  States  must  now  accept  a  state 
of  war  as  a  continuing  condition.  There  is  no 
time  for  business  as  usual  or  politics  as  usual. 
The  country  must  prepare  for  the  worst  in  the 
paradoxical  hope  that  such  preparation  may 
keep  the  worst  from  happening. 

In  such  a  crisis  the  American  people  should 
not  be  asked  to  bear  the  added  and  dangerous 
burden  of  incompetents  in  high  places.  Good 
intentions  and  good  cheer  are  not  enough.  The 
President  will  clearly  have  to  get  rid  of  some  of 
the  dead  weight  that  hampers  him  and  the  whole 
country,  if  we  are  to  win  our  fight  for  freedom 
and  survival.  — The  Editor 
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Suddenly  he  heard  a  heavy  step  he- 
hind  him.  He  turned  and  found 
himself  confronted  hy  a  policeman 
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By  A.  J.  CRONIN 


Delving  deep  into  the  past,  Paul  found  few  who  would  help  him. 
Only  those  who  had  nothing  to  lose  seemed  not  to  be  afraid.    And  only 

Lena  seemed  not  to  have  some  selfish  interest  in  his  success  or  failure 


'he  Story:  Young  Paul  Engel,  in  Belfast,  Ireland, 
as  set  for  a  successful  and  contented  life  as  a  uni- 
:rsity  instructor.  The  whole  aspect  of  his  life  was 
langed,  however,  when  he  accidentally  learned  that 
is  father,  whom  he  remembered  only  dimly,  had  not 
een  dead  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  but  was  serving  a 
fe  sentence  for  murder. 

Pastor  Emmanuel  Fleming,  a  friend  of  his  mother's 
whose  pretty,  shallow  daughter  Ella  hoped  to  marry 
aul),  told  him  the  whole  tragic  story.  Leon  Engei 
ad  become  so  discontented  in  his  job  that  he  had  de- 
ided  that  the  family  must  try  their  fortunes  in  Amer- 
a.  Before  they  could  leave,  however,  he  was  arrested 
t  the  murder  of  Mona  Spurling,  presumably  his 

istress.  Janet  Crombie,  her  maid,  and  Louisa  Bur  i  . 

young  girl  passer-by,  had  made  positive  identifica- 
ons.  Only  Albert  Prusty,  a  neighbor  of  the  victim, 
as  not  certain.  But  the  total  evidence,  as  presented 
y  Police  Inspector  James  Swann  and  Chief  Con- 
table  Adam  Urie,  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  and 

death  sentence  that  was  later  commuted. 

Paul,  deeply  shocked  to  learn  his  father's  history, 
aveled  to  Stoneheath  Prison  in  Scotland  to  see  him, 
Ut  found  that  visitors  were  not  permitted.  Moved  by 
n  inexplicable  conviction  that  there  was  more  to  the 
tory  than  met  the  eye,  he  determined  to  hunt  out  the 
uth. 

Although  when  he  read  the  newspaper  files  on  the 
mrder  he  was  convinced  his  father  must  have  been 
uilty,  Paul  nevertheless  visited  Albert  Prusty,  who 
lived  at  the  old  address.  Prusty  indicated  the 
resence  of  another  man  at  the  scene  of  the  crime  and 
lid  him  that  James  Swann  had  known  something  was 
rong,  and  after  the  trial  had  taken  his  information  to 

famous  lawyer,  Walter  Gillett.  As  a  result,  both 
len  were  arrested  on  a  criminal  charge  and  sent  to 
•rison,  their  careers  ruined. 

Paul  tried  to  find  these  two  men  but  Gillett  had  died, 
nd  he  found  no  trace  of  Swann,  until  Mark  Bol'lia, 
le  young  librarian  who  had  interested  himself  in 
aul's  case,  informed  him  that  Inspector  Swann,  now 
ell  into  middle  age,  was  on  his  deathbed  at  a  hospi- 
il.  Together  they  went  to  see  him  and  he  told  Paul 
hat  the  case  against  Leon  Engel  had  rested  on  trumped- 
lp  evidence,  and  that  Sir  Matthew  Sprott,  whose 
irst  case  for  the  crown  it  was,  must  obviously  have 
mown  this,  but  continued  the  prosecution  in  spite  of  it. 


Ill 


AN  INNOCENT  man,  buried  alive  for  fifteen 
/%  years — the  thought  of  the  horrible  injustice 
L  M.  which  his  father  had  suffered  filled  Paul  with 
lorror  and  rage.  But  with  a  fierce  determination  he 
ook  command  of  his  emotions.  He  had  under- 
aken  no  light  task,  and  there  was  no  drawing  back. 

His  first  step  was  to  write  his  mother  for  some 
:lothes,  his  next  to  find  a  permanent  lodging.  After 
ome  searching,  he  discovered  a  cheap  attic  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  a  rooming  house  in  Poole  Street — a 
frowsy  but  respectable  thoroughfare,  given  over 
mainly  to  cheap  boardinghouses.  The  landlady, 
Mrs.  Coppin,  a  skinny  little  woman  with  a  pene- 


"Don't  you  ever  go  dancing,  or  to  the 
movies?"  Paul  asked.  "No,"  Lena 
replied,  "I  don't  bother  about  that" 


trating  voice,  showed  him  upstairs,  and  gave  him 
soap  and  a  coarse  clean  towel.  The  advance  pay- 
ment on  his  room  almost  exhausted  the  small  store 
of  money  he  had  brought  from  Belfast  and,  when 
he  had  washed,  he  set  out  to  find  some  means  of 
supporting  himself. 

Ringed  by  vast  factories,  Winton  was  a  humming 
city,  but  its  industries  were  highly  specialized,  de- 
manding a  technical  training  and  skill  which  Paul 
did  not  have.  Also,  he  had  no  union  membership 
card,  no  references  which  he  cared  to  produce,  and 
of  course  he  was  not  yet  fully  qualified  as  a  teacher. 
When  two  days  had  gone  by  without  result,  he 
scanned  the  Situations  Vacant  columns  of  the 
newspapers  with  increasing  anxiety. 

But  on  the  following  morning  a  stroke  of  real 
luck  came  his  way.  As  he  came  out  of  his  attic 
room  and  walked  along  the  crowded  pavement  of 
Tron  Street  to  the  cabman's  shelter  where  he  had 
discovered  that  he  could  lunch  for  a  few  pence,  on 
a  sausage  roll  and  coffee,  he  saw  a  notice  pasted  on 
the  window  of  a  large  store  known  as  the  Bonanza 
Bazaar: 

Pianist  Wanted 
Apply  Mr.  Victor  Harris,  Manager,  Within 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  Paul  entered  the 
shop.  It  was  one  of  those  stores  that  sell  all  sorts  of 
everyday  goods,  from  hardware  and  cosmetics  to 
underwear  and  children's  toys.  The  manager,  a 
man  of  about  thirty,  with  slicked  hair  and  an  effi- 
cient manner,  took  a  sharp  look  at  Paul,  then  led 
the  way  to  a  section  of  the  store  where  an  upright 
piano  stood  in  the  center  of  a  display  of  sheet  mu- 


sic. Taking  a  piece  at  random,  he  placed  it  on  the 
instrument. 

"Play  that,"  he  said  unceremoniously. 

Paul  sat  down  and  ran  his  fingers  over  the  keys. 
He  could  read  even  difficult  music  at  sight,  and  this 
popular  -waltz  before  him  was  very  simple.  He 
played  it  through,  repeated  it  with  some  variations 
of  his  own,  then,  picking  up  several  other  sheets, 
he  played  them  too.  Before  he  had  finished,  the 
girls  at  the  adjoining  counters  were  listening  and 
Mr.  Harris  was  beating  time  approvingly  on  the 
counter  with  a  ring  he  wore  on  his  little  finger. 

"You'll  do."  The  manager  nodded  his  decision. 
"You're  hired.  Three  pounds  a  week  and  a  sand- 
wich lunch.  Only  see  you  keep  going.  No  slacking 
or  you're  out  on  your  ear.  And  use  the  loud  pedal. 
Make  the  customers  buy." 

He  gave  Paul  a  patronizing  smile;  then,  with  a 
frown  toward  the  other  assistants  for  wasting  their 
time,  he  moved  briskly  away. 

PAUL  kept  playing  all  day.  It  was  not  an  easy 
job.  He  began  freshly  enough,  but  as  the  hours 
wore  on,  his  muscles  ached,  and  when  the  ill- 
ventilated  store  filled  up,  the  crowd,  milling  and 
pushing  around  him,  became  unbearably  oppres- 
sive. His  mind,  too,  was  in  a  turmoil,  torn  by 
thoughts  of  his  father,  by  half-formed  plans  and 
projects,  by  the  need  for  deciding  upon  a  definite 
course  of  action. 

Toward  one  o'clock  Harris  swaggered  out  for 
lunch  and  the  girl  in  charge  of  the  cafeteria  brought 
coffee  and  a  generous  plate  of  sandwiches  to  Paul. 
She  was  tall  and  blond,  not  more  than  twenty,  with 
dark  hazel  eyes,  a  finely  modeled  figure,  and  long 
and  slender  limbs.  She  was,  indeed,  quite  beauti- 
ful, yet  in  repose  her  face  seemed  sad,  and  her  man- 
ner was  notably  reserved.  She  told  Paul  her  name, 
Lena  Andersen,  and,  after  complimenting  him  on 
his  playing,  stood  talking  quietly  for  a  few  min- 
utes. There  was  little  in  what  she  said,  yet,  despite 
his  troubled  mood,  Paul  was  conscious  of  a  feeling 
of  sympathy  flowing  between  them.  And  when  she 
returned  to  the  cafeteria,  across  the  way,  he  could 
not  help  glancing  toward  her  before  he  began  to 
play  again. 

Indeed,  several  times  that  afternoon  his  gaze 
was  drawn  curiously  toward  her.  He  noticed  that 
she  kept  herself  apart,  and  seldom  entered  into  the 
general  conversation  that  went  on  among  the  wait- 
resses. In  spite  of  this,  she  seemed  popular  with 
the  assistants  and  on  the  rare  occasions  when  they 
chaffed  her,  she  was  more  than  able  to  take  care  of 
herself.  Then  her  intent  and  serious  air  disap- 
peared, her  expression  turned  lively  and  good- 
natured,  and  she  would  give  back  as  much  banter 
as  she  received.  When  she  smiled,  her  whole  face 
lighted  up.  Her  lips  parted,  and  her  dark  eyes 
sparkled. 

Six  o'clock  came  at  last  and,  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
Paul  shut  the  piano.  Hurrying  from  the  store,  he 
made  his  way  directly  to  the  infirmary  and,  aft^r 
some   difficulty,   again    (Continued  on   page    49) 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  COLLECT  - 


Butterflies  or  Hippo  Skulls] 

By  JAMES  POLING 

Or  maybe  just  ihc  hipbone  of  the  extinct  moa  bird?    Whatever  it  is,  you're 
likely  to  find  it  among  a  million  items  in  this  scientists'  "country  store" 


IF  YOU  harbor  a  suppressed  desire  to  own  your 
own  museum,  you  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
$463.15  will  do  the  trick  for  you.  For  that 
sum  of  money  Ward's  Natural  Science  Establish- 
ment will  send  you  10  comprehensive  and  eye- 
catching collections  of  rock,  animal,  mineral,  bird, 
fossil,  sea-shell,  insect,  coral,  soil  and  sponge 
specimens,  all  neatly  packaged  for  display  and 
labeled  with  tongue-torturing  names.  For  an  addi- 
tional $205,  you  can  obtain  a  human  skeleton 
"unsurpassed  in  strength,  durability  and  fine  ap- 
pearance." And,  if  you  have  the  bank  account  to 
provide  the  incentive,  this  curious  mail-order  estab- 
lishment will  unearth  for  you  a  duplicate  of  prac- 
tically any  item  on  display  in  any  natural-history 
museum  in  the  world. 

Housed  in  the  ramshackle  buildings  of  an  old 
winery  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  outside  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  Ward's  must  be  seen  to  be 
disbelieved.  For  88  years  this  firm,  the  oldest  sci- 
entific establishment  of  its  kind,  has  been  selling 
items  ranging  from  a  600-pound  sea  shell  to  a  fos- 
silized insect  that  was,  at  the  last  count,  500,000,- 
000  years  old.  No  one  in  the  firm  knows,  or  seems 


to  care  particularly,  just  how  many  equally  fab- 
ulous items  are  actually  in  inventory.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  whole  establishment — with  its  crowded, 
dusty  rows  of  specimen  cabinets,  its  cluttered  aisles, 
its  leisurely  air  and  its  proprietors  who  are  not  at 
all  sure  just  what  they  have  in  stock- — has  about  it 
tne  air  of  a  friendly  old  country  store. 

It  is  a  country  store  with  an  international  reputa- 
tion, although  paradoxically  it  remains  practically 
unknown  in  its  own  township.  After  attending  an 
international  conclave  in  Australia,  two  French 
geologists  decided  to  return  home  by  way  of  the 
United  States  to  visit  the  only  two  spots  of  interest 
to  them  in  this  country — Ward's  and  the  Grand 
Canyon.  They  found  the  canyon  easily  enough, 
but,  after  querying  two  Rochester  hotel  clerks  and 
ten  policemen,  they  decided  the  establishment  was 
harder  to  locate  than  a  vein  of  pararammelsbergite 
in  the  Sahara.  The  University  of  Rochester  had  to 
come  to  their  rescue. 

The  company's  president  has  been,  since  1931, 
Dr.  Dean  L.  Gamble,  an  ex-Cornell  professor  of 
zoology.  He  is  a  meticulously  dressed,  solidly  built, 
gray-haired  man  in  his  mid-fifties,  with  a  round, 


pink,  serious  face  and  decisive  mannerisms 
could  be  the  prototype  of  the  average  AmeHl 
businessman,  except  that  he  is  not  above  colleS 
earthworms  by  flashlight  in  the  public  parks. 

Behind  Dr.  Gamble's  hurried,  worried,  pip 
and  businesslike  exterior  lurks  a  pleasantly  \l 
man  who  probably  dreams  more  of  the  laborfr 
than  he  does  of  invoices  and  bills  of  ladingB 
speaks  with  real  assurance  when  he  descriW 
complicated  method  for  dry-embalming  a  bicB 
cal  specimen.  He  evolved  the  method.  On  quesfl 
of  overhead  he  seems  a  little  uncertain. 

Dr.  Gamble's  office  walls  were  erected  125  ;■ 
ago  and  originally  they  enclosed  the  parlor  | 
farmhouse.    Today,   incongruously  enough,  i 
walls  bear  the  studied  imprint  of  the  interior 
orator.  The  doctor  presides  behind  a  massive 
with  an  impressively  tidy  top  but  when  he  d< 
into  its  drawers — "I  know  it's  here  somewherl 
it  takes  a  lot  of  fumbling  for  him  to  come  up  I 
whatever  he's  looking  for,  if  he  ever  does.  Likel 
good  country-store  proprietor,  however,  wbjl 
customer  orders  one  of  the  million  or  so  iteml 
stocks   he   can   go   right   to   the   shelf   where! 


Dr.  Dean  L.  Gamble,  president  of  Ward's  Natural  Science  Establish- 
ment, inspects  a  mastodon  leg  hone  in  the  hayloft  of  the  company  barn 
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:pt.  His  partner  is  F.  Hawley  Ward,  second  cousin 

the  firm's  founder.    Hawley  is  a  small,  slight, 

<ly  humorous  paleontologist  with  pure  white  hair 

d  a  mustache  that  lists  sharply  to  port.    He  has 

,;  innate  dignity  that  surmounts  a  hat  worn  in  the 

\  aster  Keaton  tradition  and  a  collar  and  tie  that 

|  jjquently  go  their  separate  ways.    He  is  currently 

love  with  a  recently  discovered  Mystriosaurus 

illensis — "He's  really  quite  a  young  fellow,  you 

low.  Can't  be  a  day  more  than  150,000,000  years 

d" — that  looks  as  if  it  were  at  least  kissing  kin  to 

e  dragon  slain  by  Saint  George. 

He  works  at  a  cluttered,  ash-strewn  desk,  sur- 

unded  by  fossils,  shells,  stuffed  birds  and  battered 

>oks  and  is,  obviously,  as  at  home  in  the  Pre-Cam- 

ian  era  as  he  is  in  the  Atomic  Age.    He  has  a 

ther  detached  attitude  toward  the  whole  business 

id  it  is  easy  to  picture  him  in  the  presence  of  a  fat- 

j:llied  stove,   a  cracker   barrel   and   a   group   of 

'onies  who  share  his  enthusiasm  for  trilobites  and 

inoids. 

Hawley  Ward  is  above  being  perturbed  when  a 
ree-month-old  order  from  a  university  is  inad- 
:rtently  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  a  pile  of  his 
ipers.  After  carefully  replacing  it,  back  on  the 
f  jttom  of  the  pile,  he  says,  "Dear  me,  we  really 

Jould  do  something  about  that,"  dismisses  the 
lole  matter  from  his  mind  with  a  wave  of  his 
bacco-stained  fingers,  and  continues  his  lament 

j  /er  having  had  to  sell  a  museum  the  firm's  last 

i  ounted  tarsier  monkey. 

r  |  Between  them,  Dr.  Gamble  and  Ward  are  guilty 
:  ruining  an  outstanding  business  record.  It  is 
aubtful  if  any  other  incorporated  American  firm 
/er  survived  so  long  without  paying  a  dividend; 
ir  84  years  the  firm's  purchasing  requirements  ex- 
austed  every  dollar  that  wasn't  consumed  in  oper- 
ing  expenses. 

In  1946,  Ward's  paid  its  first  dividend,  and  it 
as  continued  to  show  an  ever-increasing  profit. 
>ast  year,  the  firm  grossed  over  half  a  million 
pilars. 

1 1  The  establishment  is  spread  over  a  magnificent 

i[7-acre  tract  on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  Ironde- 
uoit  Bay.  It  moved  to  this  site  in  1942  when  the 
ochester  building  was  taken  over  for  defense  pur- 
pses.  It  is  a  happy  natural  setting  for  an  organiza- 
lon  trafficking  in  nature's  products  and,  although 
lis  is  a  scientific  institution,  there  is  nothing  here 
lat  resembles  an  enamel  (Continued  on  page  55) 


David  Jensen,  chief  mineralogist,  at  a  rock-covered  desk.     When  a  laboratory  ordered 
a  specimen  of  a  rare  mineral,  he  located  it  after  a  search  through  three   continents 


Lillian  Girard,  former  portrait  artist,  painting  cross 
sections  on  model  of  a  kidney  to  be  used  by  students 

Collier's  for  September  2,  1950 


Mounting  a  bullfrog's  skeleton  in  two  and  a  half  hours  and  assembling  a  horse  in  36 
is  no  problem  for  Oscar  Kirchhoff,  here  shown  in  attic  of  the  bone  assemblage  building 
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.    Doctor  Cahills 

PIG-FOOTED  PATIENT 


-/ 


By  NORD  RILEY 


v 
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Dr.  Cahill  didn't  like  girls  and  he  didn't  like  pigs.  And  now  his  life 

was  being  torn  apart  by  a  hot-tempered  girl  and  her  bad-mannered  pig 


DR.  DUFFY  CAHILL'S  final  patient  that 
morning  was  a  cowboy  with  a  gun  on  each 
hip  and  whooping  cough.  After  a  scuttle 
the  doctor  disarmed  the  patient,  got  a  squint  down 
his  pharynx,  completed  treatment  and  returned  the 
wrangler  to  his  mother.  That  done,  he  took  oil  his 
white  coat  and  prepared  to  see  the  last  of  the  joint 
for  three  weeks. 

The  doctor  looked  after  the  ailing  and  busted 
people  of  a  section  of  Westwood,  California,  and 
made  a  barrel  of  money  at  it.  Most  of  his  patients 
were  women  and  children;  and  three  unbroken 
years  of  runny  noses,  bubble-gum  explosions,  pip 
and  pestilence  had  made  him  a  jumpy  medico. 
And  for  an  unmarried  man  of  thirty-one  years  he 
had  a  kind  of  wry  attitude  toward  women  too.  The 
doctor  was  a  trim,  gray-eyed  man  with  cropped, 
sherry-colored  hair,  and  the  number  of  ladies, 
married  and  single,  who  wanted  more  than  medical 
attention  from  him  was  alarming.  He  regarded 
women    as    troublemakers,    who    threw    monkey 


wrenches  into  life's  machinery.  Determined  to 
avoid  them,  the  doctor  was  going  to  spend  his  va- 
cation hunting  ducks  in  North  Dakota  with  another 
bachelor. 

Miss  Babcock,  his  competent,  bucktoothed  nurse, 
watched  him  as  he  nervously  got  ready  to  depart. 
At  times  such  as  this,  Miss  Babcock  felt  like  putting 
the  young  physician  on  her  lap,  running  her  finger 
tips  through  his  stir  haircut  and  soothing  his  jan- 
gled nerves  with  kisses.  "If  you  get  any  worse. 
Doctor,"  she  said  fondly,  "see  a  doctor,  will  you? 
Get  a  lot  of  sleep,  take  250  cc.  of  the  100-proof 
bonded  before  retiring  and  don't  shoot  any  children 
except  on  the  rise."  She  straightened  his  tie  for 
him.  "One  last  prescription  before  you  take  to  the 
wheat  fields:  Try  to  look  at  a  woman,  just  once,  as 
something  other  than  a  vertebrate  mammal  with 
tendencies  toward  fatty  rumps  and  deceit.  There 
are  more  things  in  a  dame's  heart,  Horatio,  than 
you  can  find  with  your  little  old  stethoscope.  So 
long,  Doctor." 


That  afternoon  he  flew  to  Minneapolis  and  the 
next  day  he  rode  a  train  in  a  northwesterly  di- 
rection for  eleven  hours  and  at  dusk  alighted  upon 
the  wooden  station  platform  at  Hazlitt,  North 
Dakota,  population  927,  and  county  seat  of  Squaw 
County. 

"Dr.  Cahill,  who  practices  on  women,  I  pre- 
sume?" 

The  doctor  dropped  his  gun  case  and  grinned 
wider  than  he  had  for  three  years.  "The  legal-eagle 
of  the  prairies!"  he  cried  and  pumped  the  hand  of 
Halvor  Wahlberg,  his  comrade-in-arms  during 
World  War  11  and  now  an  attorney.  Halvor  had  a 
long,  pleasant  Swedish  face,  blond  hair  combed 
straight  back  and  rimless  glasses.  He  led  the  doc- 
tor to  a  car. 

"Except  for  some  abdominal  obesity,"  the  doctor 
said,  "you  look  fairly  fit." 

"Bless  your  greedy  little  heart,  Doctor,  will 
there  be  any  fee  for  that?" 

Halvor   lived   alone    in   a   white,   one-bedroom 
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Margaret,  screaming  like  a  stuck  pig,  tore  through  the  alfalfa  with  the  short-haired  physician  hard  upon  her  twisted  tail 


trame  house  on  a  side  street.  "Dump  your  gear  in 
he  bedroom,"  he  said  as  he  mixed  cocktails,  "it's 
\\l  yours.  I  bought  us  a  new,  towel,  but  Mrs.  Han- 
sen's got  gallstones  and  didn't  do  the  washing  Mon- 
day so  there's  only  one  sheet  on  the  bed.  I  wish 
'ou'd  quarry  the  old  lady's  stones,  Doctor — blan- 
:ets  scratch  me." 

Sprawled  languorously  over  a  chair,  the  doctor 
replied,  "For  the  next  three  weeks  I  wouldn't  ex- 
imine  a  woman  if  she  had  the  blind  staggers  and 
jore  children  out  her  ear,  like  Gargantua's 
mother."  He  lifted  his  glass.  "Leave  us  clank  our 
aeakers  in  toast  to  our  blessed  condition.  There 
iren't  many  of  us  left  and  I  think  we  ought  to  thank 
the  Lord  for  the  protection  we've  had." 

"To  the  Lord  and  penicillin,"  Halvor  said. 

"1  wasn't  speaking  of  bacteria,"  the  doctor  said. 
'I  meant  protection  from  women." 

"Oh,  them."  Halvor  colored  slightly  before 
touching  the  doctor's  glass. 

As  a  treat,  Halvor  cooked  dinner.  They  had  sir- 


loin steak  rather  like  heated  carpet,  medium-rare 
fried  potatoes,  green  peas  like  mildewed  buckshot 
and  delicious  ice  cream  from  the  drugstore.  To  the 
doctor  it  was  all  ambrosia  and  he  felt  the  peace  of 
a  free  man,  well  fed. 

"Now,  about  hunting,"  Halvor  said  over  coffee. 
"In  the  election  next  week  I'm  running  for  state's 
attorney  and  I'm  going  to  be  so  busy  kissing  babies 
and  their  mamas  I  won't  be  able  to  hunt  much.  So 
you  take  my  car  and  I'll  tell  you  where  to  go."  And 
for  the  next  couple  of  hours  he  briefed  his  guest  on 
the  proper  methods  for  hunting  waterfowl  in  north- 
ern North  Dakota.  The  doctor  learned  how  to 
shoot  mallard  in  a  stubble  field  and  what  to  do  if 
he  ran  onto  geese.  The  doctor,  who  had  never  shot 
a  goose  and  fervently  wanted  to,  got  pretty  aroused 
when  he  heard  there  were  geese  around.  .  .  . 

In  one  large  slough  the  next  day  the  doctor  shot 
his  limit  of  sleek,  wheat-fed  mallard  by  midafter- 
noon  and  it  was  as  he  was  tooling  back  to  Hazlilt 
along  a  flat  dirt  road  that  he  spotted  a  wedge  of  birds 


in  the  sky  ahead.  By  the  ponderous  wingbeat  he 
knew  they  were  geese.  Remembering  Halvor's 
counsel  he  excitedly  followed  the  flock  for  two 
miles  and  watched  them  settle  upon  a  field  of  durum 
stubble  a  quarter  mile  from  a  farm.  After  a  careful 
note  of  their  position  he  hustled  back  to  Hazlitt, 
got  a  shovel  from  Halvor's  garage  and  returned  to 
the  field. 

The  geese  had  eaten  and  gone,  so  the  doctor 
crawled  through  the  barbed  wire  and  trotted  out 
to  where  the  geese  had  been. 

The  crafty  goose  hunter,  he  knew,  first  locates  a 
flock's  feeding  ground  and,  while  the  birds  are  back 
at  the  slough  getting  a  drink,  digs  a  pit,  camou- 
flages it  and  hides  in  it  when  the  geese  return.  This 
the  doctor  had  read  about,  but  he'd  never  done  it, 
so,  digging  like  a  homeless  badger,  he  excavated  a 
gravelike  pit  five  feet  long,  three  deep  and  two  wide. 
He  scattered  the  dirt  about  in  a  canny  manner  and 
covered  the  hole  with  straw.  He  finished  in  late 
afternoon  with  two  blisters  (Continued  on  page  46) 
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Old  Ironsides,  launched  in  Boston  in  1797,  now  berthed  there,  draws  300  visitors  an  hour  during  the  summer 


High  Cost  of  History 


By  EVAN  M.  WYLIE 

Proud  of  their  state's  past,  Massaelmsetts  people  have  spent  $1,000,000,000 
to  preserve  its  shrines  and  relies,  wliieh  are  an  inspiration  to  all  Americans 


IN  a  New  Jersey  divorce  case  not  long  ago  the 
wife,  a  Boston-born  girl,  alleged  among  other 
complaints  that  her  husband  not  only  mimicked 
her  accent  but  pretended  not  to  know  who  Paul 
Revere  was.  This  to  her  constituted  grievous  mental 
cruelty.  The  case  has  not  yet  come  to  court,  but  it  is 
almost  certain  that  if  it  were  tried  at  the  bar  of 
Massachusetts  public  opinion  the  young  woman 
would  get  her  decree  in  record  time. 

For — as  many  a  tourist  has  discovered  this  sum- 
mer— Massachusetts  takes  its  history  in  dead  ear- 
nest. In  Boston,  on  the  eve  of  Patriots'  Day  (April 
l(Mh)  a  latter-day  "Paul  Revere"  mounts  a  horse 
and,  like  his  namesake,  goes  clattering  off  toward 
Concord  and  Lexington — although  all  he  risks 
these  days  is  capture  by  Harvard  students.  The 
Paul  Revere  Memorial  Association  maintains 
Revere's  house  just  as  he  left  it,  even  to  his  saddle- 
bags and  flintlock  gun.  his  wife's  rolling  pin  in  the 
kitchen  and  a  fresh  counterpane  on  the  bed  up- 
stairs.   Just  two  years  ago  Massachusetts  residents 


raised  $56,000  to  buy  back  a  Revere-made  punch 
bowl  from  a  Rhode  Islander.  And  currently  a 
group  of  private  citizens  is  salvaging  Revere's 
mother's  house  at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 

Impressive  as  these  figures  are  in  themselves,  they 
are  but  minor  items  on  the  most  amazing  history 
bill  in  the  United  States.  Preserving,  restoring,  col- 
lecting and  honoring  the  relics  and  shrines  in  Mas- 
sachusetts' past  has  cost  the  staggering  total  of 
$1,000,000,000,  including  $150,000,000  for  old 
houses,  $1,000,000  for  a  rock  and  several  thousand 
dollars  for  a  four-foot  ship  model. 

Pride  in  antiquity  and  a  preoccupation  with  the 
past  are  outstanding  Yankee  characteristics.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  no  less  than  116  separate  historical 
societies,  boasting  more  than  35,000  members.  For 
annual  membership  fees  of  from  $1  to  $100  they 
receive  in  return  little  more  than  perhaps  a  quar- 
terly bulletin  and  the  privilege  of  attending  straw- 
berry festivals,  clambakes  and  punch-and-cookie 
teas.    A  lantern-slide   lecture  on    Famous  Trees, 


Grandmother's  Shawls  or  Colonial  Mobs  is  apt 
be  the  high  spot  of  an  evening's  program. 

From  Provincetown  to  Pittsfield  the  state 
crowded  with  museums,  monuments,  old  ships,  ai 
cient  dwellings  and  restored  villages.  The  past 
still  very  much  a  part  of  the  present.  With  h 
time-sense  reeling,  the  out-of-state  visitor  fin< 
women  in  Plymouth  still  weaving  flax  and  dyeir 
it  with  goldenrod,  hemlock  bark  and  pokeberrie 
gristmills  in  Old  Sturbridge  Village  grinding  coi 
meal  as  in  the  seventeenth  century,  candles  bef 
dipped  on  Cape  Cod.  He  gazes  into  the  cradle 
Peregrine  White,  the  first  Pilgrim  child  born  i 
America,  finds  the  1812  frigate  riding  easily  at 
dock  in  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  clambei 
aboard  an  1830  whaler  in  New  Bedford,  and  peei 
into  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  study  in  Concord. 

Along  the  way  he  struggles  through  a  staggerin 
array  of  relics  ranging  from  the  drums  carried  u 
Bunker  Hill  about  3:30  p.m.  on  June  17,  1775,  t 
a  suit  of  clothes  worn  by  (Continued  on  page  71 
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'mouth  Rock,  where  the  Pilgrims  landed  in  1620,  is  housed  in  a  memorial 
ilt  in  1864.     During  the  Revolution,  it  was  a  site  for  recruiting  rallies 


Paul  Revere's  home  in  Boston  is  maintained  as  he  left  it,  even  to  his 
saddlebags.     His  mother's  house  is  being  restored  at  a  cost  of  $40,000 


orcester  museum  owns  one  of  11  extant  copies  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  first 
llume  published  in  what  is  now  the  U.S.  (1640).     It  is  valued  at  $150,000 


In  the  Concord  Antiquarian  Society's  museum  is  a  precise  reproduction 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  study.  Building  and  collection  cost  $100,000 


lgrim  Hall  in  Plymouth  exhibits  such  objects  as  Miles  Standish's  sword 
elow)  and  the  personal  belongings  of  the  colonists  from  cradle  to  grave 


Old  Sturbridge  Village  was  completely  reconstructed  as  a  living  mu- 
seum of  early  American  life.  This  country  store  is  one  of  its  buildings 
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They  Make  Sure  You're 

SITTING 
PRETTY 


A  great  deal  of  research  and  ingenuity  goes  into 
the  many  types  of  seats  you  use  outside  the  home 

By  JOSEF  ISRAELS  II 


THE  personnel  of  the  American  Seating  Company  views 
Homo  sapiens  darkly  and  from  the  rear.  This  group  of 
2,100  men  and  women  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  sees  only 
multiple  millions  of  posteriors  in  varying  sizes,  weights  and  de- 
grees of  sensitivity  demanding  to  be  cushioned  in  chairs. 

For  64  years,  Amseco  has  been  manufacturing  "public  seat- 
ing." Its  president,  Harry  M.  Taliaferro,  reckons  that  50,000,000 
Americans  can  simultaneously  take  the  load  off  their  feet  in  the 
seats  Amseco  has  made  for  theaters,  stadiums,  busses,  churches, 
and  in  folding  chairs  in  front  of  the  family  television  set. 

They  know  at  Grand  Rapids  just  how  wide  a  movie  seat  must 
be  (20  inches).  To  attract  worshipers,  church  pews,  they  know, 
must  be  not  too  hard  and  uncomfortable  and  yet  not  soft  enough 
to  encourage  sleeping  during  the  sermon.  They  know  the  temper- 
ature and  humidity  of  a  bus  driver's  pant  seat  after  eight  summer 
hours  of  piloting  a  40-passenger  vehicle. 

As  he  reflects  pleasantly  on  1949  sales  of  over  $26,000,000  for 
his  company,  Mr.  Taliaferro  looks  back  on  a  career  that  started 
with  a  job  as  stockroom  boy  for  a  utility  company  in  Boonville, 
Missouri,  at  $14  a  month  for  a  60-hour  week.  In  1911,  American 
Seating  hired  him  to  set  up  a  steel  fabricating  plant  at  Grand 
Rapids.    He's  been  there  ever  since,  becoming  president  in  1929. 

During  World  War  II,  Amseco  built  millions  of  metal  folding 
chairs  for  Army  and  Navy  installations  as  well  as  special  seats  for 
tanks  and  fighter  planes.  In  the  postwar  period,  this  production 
was  converted  to  seats  for  bus  and  Diesel  locomotive  drivers.  They 
feature  seats  which  "breathe"  cooling  air  onto  heated  skin  with 
every  bump  or  lurch  of  the  vehicle,  thus  preventing  "sweat  scald" 
and  skin  rashes  from  which  many  drivers  working  in  hot  cabs 
formerly  suffered.  A  driver's  seat  costs  about  $60,  has  five  sepa- 
rate adjustments,  all  reachable  while  seated. 

Seating  and  decoration  for  houses  of  worship  are  big  business. 
Last  year's  figures  list  over  79,000,000  U.S.  church  members.  Wil- 
liam R.  Balbach  is  Amseco's  chief  designer  in  this  division.  He 
helps  translate  proposed  designs — sometimes  grandiose — into 
terms  of  what  can  actually  be  obtained  from  stock  or  built  to 
order.  Fitting  the  job  inside  available  budgets  and  construction 
time  limits  are  special  headaches  of  salesmen  who  cover  the 
nation's  religious  temples.  Every  congregation  hopefully  sets  a 
dedication  date  much  earlier  than  Amseco  can  hope  to  turn  out 
the  painstaking  woodwork  they  want.  (Continued  on  page  42) 
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Research  shop  assistant  foreman  Allen  Bruce  adjusts  device  simulatif 
a  person  bouncing  on  a  theater  seat  1,000  times  an  hour  for  100  hot  i 


Punch-bag  test  checks  strength  of  floor  fastening  and  back.  Chairs  mi  * 
stand  up  under  60,000  impacts,  front  and  rear,  from  40-pound  bu 


lortv-pound  pile  driver  drops  1,200  times  per  hour  to  test  general 
urability  of  a  steel  chair  as  shop  foreman  Ben  Oom  studies  effect 


Marine  captain  demonstrates  mechanism,  at  base  of  seat  and 
fastened  to   shoulders,   that   holds  pilot   safe   in  quick   stops 


■Squirming  Irma"  rotates  600  and  drops  heavily  1,080  times  per  hour 
!8  technician  watches.     Normal  seat  must  stand  up  for  50  hours  plus 


Master  wood  carver  Alois  Lang  working  on  the  final  touches 
of  a  replica  of  Da  Vinci's  Last  Supper  for  church  installation 
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Mrs.  Russell's  sons  include  a  U.S.  senator,  a  judge,  a  pastor,  a  doctor  and  an  Army  officer 


Cheaper  by  the 
BAKER'S  DOZEN 


By  JAMES  C.  DERIEUX 

Mrs.  Ina  Russell  of  Georgia  has  raised  13  children  and  all 
have  been  a  credit  to  her — for  she  wouldn't  let  them  fail 


INA  DILLARD  RUSSELL,  the  youngest  o| 
children  and  herself  the  mother  of  13,  is  a 
little  lady  of  eighty-two  who  must  spend 
of  her  time  in  hed.     But  her  mind  is  merry,  I 
heart  gay,  and  the  colors  of  her  sunset  arc  as  br 
as  the  flowers  she  loves.     All  her  children  I 
grown  now,  and  doing  well.     There  no  longel 
need  for  her  to  make  the  rounds  on  blustery  nil 
to  be  sure  they  are  covered;  no  need  to  sew  by] 
light  of  an  oil  lamp  until  past  midnight  to 
abreast  of  their  needs  for  rompers  and  blouses 
shirts  and  skirts  and  underthings.    The  day  wl 
seven  of  them  had  whooping  cough  at  the  sJ 
time  is  far  away  and  long  ago,  remembered  cl 
as  one  of  the  inevitable  adventures  and  one  off 
victories  along  the  road  of  family  life. 

Last  May  11th  the  town  of  Winder,  Georl 
near  which  Mrs.  Russell  lives,  declared  a  holil 
in  her  honor.  Twelve  of  her  children  (all  but  I 
Army  officer,  who  was  on  foreign  duty),  mosll 
her  33  grandchildren,  several  of  her  seven  grJ 
grandchildren,  uncensused  nephews,  nieces,  ccl 
ins,  Herman  Talmadge,  the  governor  of  her  stj 
and  thousands  of  others  were  on  hand  to  celebrl 
the  choice  of  this  great  woman  as  Georgl 
Mother  of  the  Year.  It  was  a  wonderful  dayl 
speeches,  receptions,  a  parade  with  floats  repl 
senting  the  careers  of  her  sons,  and  handso| 
presents  of  silver.  When  the  day  was  over, 
still  was  smiling  as  her  anxious  children  stc| 
around  and  urged  her  to  rest. 

"I'm  rested,"  she  said.  "I'm  having  a  wond| 
ful  time.  I  did  not  know  my  neighbors  cared 
me  like  this.  I  never  was  able  to  do  anythl 
much  for  them,  except  maybe  take  care  of  thJ 
when  they  needed  me.  I  had  to  give  so  much  til 
to  my  own  children  that  I  never  could  do  all 
wanted  to  do  for  others.  But  I  have  loved  the| 
and  it  is  so  good  to  know  that  they  love  me." 

The  children,  to  whom  she  gave  so  much 
her  time  before  her  health  broke,  have  reward 
her  efforts  and  her  faith. 

Her  oldest  son,  Richard  Brevard  Russell,  nam 
for  his  father,  is  now  in  the  United  States  Sena 
Before  that  he  had  been  Georgia's  youngest  gc 
ernor.  Her  second  son,  Robert,  is  a  justice  of  t 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  which  is  next  hi£ 
est  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Walter  is  a  major  in  t 
United  States  Army.  William  is  a  farmer  a 
manager  of  the  old  home  place.  Fielding  is  he 
of  the  English  department  at  the  Georgia  Teacht 
College,  Statesboro.  (William  and  Fielding  a 
twins.)  Edward  is  pastor  of  the  Trinity  Presb 
terian  Church  in  Montgomery,  Alabama;  and  Al 
is  a  doctor  with  a  general  practice  in  and  aroui 
Winder,  a  small  county  seat  between  Athens  at 
Atlanta. 

The  six  daughters  all  have  had  a  turn  at  schocl 
teaching.  Mary  is  Mrs.  S.  Gordon  Green 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  whose  husband  is  an  inve 
tor  and  small-arms  expert  employed  by  the  Uniu 
States  Department  of  Defense;  Ina,  an  attorney. 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Stacy  of  Washington,  D.C.,  whose  hu 
band  is  an  official  of  Colonial  Airlines;  Ma 
guerite  is  Mrs.  James  H.  Bowden  of  Atlanta,  wi 
of  an  officer  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  ther 
Harriett  is  Mrs.  S.  Ralph  Sharpton  of  Falls  Churc 
Virginia,  whose  husband  is  with  the  Maritime  At 
ministration;  Patience  is  Mrs.  Hugh  Peterson  < 
Ailey,  Georgia,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  whose  hu 
band  was  for  12  years  a  member  of  the  Coi 
gress  and  is  now  in  private  practice  as  an  attorne; 
and  Carolyn,  the  youngest  of  the  13,  is  Mrs.  Ra; 
mond  L.  Nelson,  wife  of  the  pastor  of  the  Fir 
Presbyterian  Church,  Stuttgart,  Arkansas. 

The  senator,  his  brother  William  and  William 
capable  wife,  live  at  the  Russell  home,  a  big  whi 
house  amidst  a  grove  of  pecans,  mimosas  ar 
numerous  flowering  shrubs.  Robert  and  Alex  In 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  in  handsome  homes  i 
their  own.  Grandson  Bob  and  his  family  live 
"Newlywed  Cottage"  on  the  home  place,  where 
number  of  other  young  couples  in  the  family  hai 
lived  while  getting  under  way.  All  the  childre 
wherever  they  may  be.  come  home  whenever  th< 
can  to  be  with  the  great  lady  who  made  the  fami 
what  it  is.  She  is  never  lonely.  Evenings,  no 
if  there  is  no  special  family  gathering,  she  enjo; 
television,  including  the  wrestling  matches, 
don't  approve  of  wrestlers."  she  says.  "They  see 
to  be  so  rough.    But  I  will  look  at  them." 

The    father    of    this    notable    family.    Richai 

Brevard  Russell,  was  himself  a  distinguished  ma 
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In  group  (1.  to  r.):  Granddaughter  Peggy  Penney,  Dr.  A.  B.  Russell,  John  and  Susan  Russell,  Mrs.  Ina  Russell  holding  granddaughter 
Ann,  Alex  Russell,  Jr.,  Mrs.  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Russell,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Bowden.     In  front,  great-granddaughters  Angela  Penney,  Sally  Russell 


ief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  at 
time  of  his  death  in  1938.  But  for  many  years 
served  on  lower  benches,  and  at  much  less  pay 
in  the  $7,000  a  year  he  drew  in  his  final  years, 
s  family  did  most  of  its  growing  up  while  he  was 
awing  three  or  four  thousand  a  year.  For  a 
le,  when  seven  of  his  children  were  in  college,  he 
t  the  bench,  practiced  law  privately  until  he  paid 
;  debts,  then  went  back  to  his  robes. 
The  old  judge  took  little  part  in  the  details  of 
iring  his  family.  His  wife  was  the  genius  in  that 
Id.  Usually  she  had  a  cook  to  help,  but  not  al- 
iys.  For  a  stretch  of  time. she  prepared  all  the 
jals  herself  in  order  to  save  money  and  apply  it 
the  building  of  what  is  now  the  family  home- 
ad.  The  judge  ordered  groceries  at  wholesale  in 
ianta  for  his  own  family  and  lor  other  families 
ing  on  his  cotton  farm.  His  wife  kept  the  ac- 
unts,  and  the  old  Day  Book  shows  some  interest- 
g  notations.  For  example,  it  discloses  that  in  the 
ring  of  1912  she  personally  made  184  garments, 
tother  spring  she  began  to  count  the  buttonholes, 
it  gave  up  at  190  when  something  happened  to 
vert  her  attention. 

Through  these  busy  years  of  sewing,  cleaning, 
oking,  managing,  she  occasionally  found  time  to 
)ld  school  classes  in  her  own  home.  Robert  and 
veral  of  the  other  children  got  their  primary- 
hool  training  from  their  mother. 


On  Sunday  afternoons  she  played  the  piano  as 
her  family  gathered  around  and  sang  hymns.  Ev- 
ery child  had  to  know  the  shorter  catechism  and  at 
the  Sunday  gatherings  each  one  was  called  on  to 
recite  verses  from  the  Bible.  Both  the  mother  and 
the  old  judge  were  generous  in  praise,  and  as  gen- 
erous as  they  could  be  in  other  rewards  for  the 
children  who  did  best. 

Today  Senator  Russell  remembers  that,  as  a 
child,  he  did  not  know  mothers  had  to  sleep.  His 
own  was  up  and  busy  when  he  went  to  bed  and 
again  when  he  awoke  in  the  morning.  If  he  be- 
came cold  in  the  night,  she  covered  him.  If  he  was 
sick,  she  was  beside  him.  "I  was  nearly  ten  years 
old,"  he  says,  "before  I  saw  her  asleep.  I  still  recall 
how  shocked  1  was." 

All  through  the  growing-up  years  Mrs.  Russell 
wrote  frequently  to  children  who  were  away  at 
school,  or  at  work;  and  many  of  these  letters  have 
been  treasured  and  kept.  They  are  good,  long  re- 
ports on  events  around  the  home,  with  nice  touches 
that  doubtless  stirred  nostalgic  memories,  or  stimu- 
lated determination.  To  a  child  who  was  wavering 
about  something  she  wrote:  "We  can  stand  a  great 
deal  in  this  world  and  stand  it  well  if  we  have 
enough  grit  in  our  gizzards.  You  must  decide  for 
yourself  .  .  ." 

And  to  one  of  her  sons  who  had  gone  away  for 
the  first  time :  "How  I  do  want  to  see  you,  but  how 


proud  I  am  that  you  are  sticking  it  out  and  not 
coming  home!" 

To  a  daughter:  "As  you  know,  in  growing  flow- 
ers I  never  have  hothouse  plants.  I  love  the  kind 
that  can  stand  anything  that  comes  along.  And  I 
love  to  think  of  my  '13  varieties'  growing  and  thriv- 
ing and  sending  out  fragrance,  beautifying  the 
world  .  .  ." 

She  thought  of  her  family  as  a  co-operating  unit. 
Many  of  her  letters  began:  "I  have  a  plan  to  lay 
before  you,"  or  "What  do  you  think  of  this?" 

In  her  efforts  to  have  each  child  develop  accord- 
ing to  his  own  gifts  and  desires,  she  avoided  giving 
specific  directions,  but  there  were  many  broad  hints 
and  principles,  such  as: 

"Take  good  care  of  your  little  sister,  but  don't 
worry  her  with  too  much  watching  .  .  .  My  child, 
cultivate  a  sweet  disposition  and  practice  kindness 
and  gentleness  in  all  things.  If  you  do,  you  will 
give  genuine  pleasure  to  all  you  are  thrown  with. 
Study  and  be  smart,  too  .  .  .  Do  your  part  .  .  .  Just 
make  others  happy  and  you  will  be  happy  .  .  .  Make 
people  love  you  ...  I  must  say  good-by  now  and 
make  the  fires  for  it  is  getting  cold  ...  I  am  con- 
stantly thinking  of  my  darling  children  .  .  .  You 
have  been  a  fortunate  girl,  born  with  a  good  little 
body,  a  fair  amount  of  good  looks  and  a  bright 
mind.  Also  you  found  a  fond  father  and  a  loving 
mother  awaiting  you  .  .  .  (Continued  on  page  44) 
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Remember  to  Qui 


By  JAY  WILSON 


Cottier's  siiort  snout 


RICHARD  MARTIN  stood  back  while  his 
son  was  buying  his  ticket.  By  this  act  the 
boy  would  leave  the  nest.  He  had  still  be- 
longed to  them  half  an  hour  ago  when  he  had  said 
good-by  to  his  mother.  Betty  had  smiled  and  said 
she  didn't  want  to  come  to  the  station.  Richard 
Martin  knew  why.  Two  years  before,  she  had 
come  to  the  station  to  see  Helen  off.  She'd  watched 
the  train  pull  out  and  turned  to  her  husband  and 
said,  in  a  stunned  sort  of  way,  "She's  gone!" 

This  way,  at  home,  it  hadn't  seemed  so  final  to 
say,  "So  long,  Pete.  Be  seeing  you."  But  the 
finality  would  hit  her  soon. 

It  Mil!  didn't  seem  entirely  real  when  Pete  turned 
from  the  ticket  window  with  a  satisfied  grin.  And 
it  didn't  seem  right.  It  was  too  casual,  too  much 
like  going  to  a  friend's  house  for  the  night. 

Richard  Martin  heard  the  train  whistle.  In  a 
minute.  Pete  would  be  gone. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  Richard  Martin  had 
wanted  his  son  to  go  to  the  college  where  Richard 
Martin  had  gone.  It  would  be  nice  to  write  under- 
standing letters  to  Pete;  to  go  there  and  visit  with 
him  and  reminisce.    So  he  had  taken  Pete  to  one 


of  his  class  reunions  and  to  alumni  father-and-son 
dinners. 

Pete  had  brushed  it  all  aside  with,  "I  should  beat 
my  brains  out  to  become  a  stuffed  shirt!" 

The  Lord  knew  that  Pete  hadn't  beaten  his  brains 
out  in  high  school.  He  had  done  no  more  than 
glance  at  his  books  until  he  had  decided  that  he 
wanted  to  go  into  forestry.  Then  he  had  developed 
a  sudden  interest  in  learning  something,  and  Rich- 
ard Martin  knew  that  Pete  had  acquired  a  goal 
and  plotted  his  course. 

"I'll  see  what  I  can  do  to  help  you  get  into  a  good 
school,"  Richard  Martin  had  said.  "I  know  a 
couple  of  people  you  could  see." 

"Uh-uh.  Don't  want  to.  I'll  do  it  on  my  own. 
I'm  getting  to  be  a  big  boy  now." 

The  train  pulled  in.  Pete  held  out  his  hand. 
"Well,  so  long,  Dad." 

Richard  Martin  shook  the  hard  young  hand. 
"Okay,  kid.    Take  care  of  yourself." 

Richard  Martin  drove  home  slowly.  Just  what 
happened  now?  Where  did  they  go  from  here,  he 
and  Betty?  What  happened  to  a  stuffed  shirt  when 
the  stuffing  was  removed? 


That  had  hurt,  that  stuffed  shirt  remark.  It  i 
hurt  because  it  was  true.  He  had  looked  critk  | 
at  his  friends  after  that,  noting  their  increai 
girths  and  developing  jowls,  and  the  care 
which  they  conformed  to  accepted  customs. 

But  what  else,  in  God's  name,  could  they  d< 

When  people  married  and  had  children,  seci 
became  paramount.  They  didn't  dare  gamble 
more.  So  inevitably  they  became  stereotyped; 
came  nice,  unimaginative  stuffed  shirts  who  sp 
in  cliches  and  lived  for  their  children. 

So  what  happened  after  the  children  simply  t 
off  with  a  casual,  "So  long,  folks — see  you  lat 

Richard  Martin  turned  up  the  shaded  street 
which  he  lived,  on  which  he  and  Betty  had  l 
their  house  and  raised  their  children.  It  was  a  ; 
house  with  a  wide  porch  and  a  big  lawn.  It 
like  all  the  other  houses  on  the  street.  Yet  now 
he  turned  into  his  drive,  it  seemed  more  an  err 
shell.    Suddenly  he  didn't  want  to  meet  Betty  ii 

He  drove  into  the  garage  and  sat  for  a  morr 
looking  at  the  elaborate  chromework  on  the  d. 
It  was  more  of  a  car  than  they  could  afford.  R 
ard  Martin  had  not  wanted  to  buy  it. 

"Darling,"  Betty  had  insisted,  "we  bought  a  j 
car  for  Helen's  last  year  in  school.  We  can't 
less  for  Pete." 

There  had  been  more  argument  than  that, 
course,  but  Richard  Martin  had  known  from 
beginning  that  he  and  Betty  would  give  up  a  vj 
tion  in  the  mountains  and  buy  the  car. 

THEY  had  seen  very  little  of  the  car  dui 
Pete's  last  year  in  school.  There  had  been  m; 
nights  when  Richard  Martin  had  lain  awake,  w 
ing  for  the  crunch  of  tires  on  the  gravel  di 
outside  the  bedroom  window.  There  had 
mornings  when  he  had  stormed  at  Pete  about 
mileage  he'd  put  on  the  car  the  night  before. 

"You  can't  drive  that  many  miles  in  the  ti, 
you  were  out  last  night  except  by  driving  too  fa; 

"Want  me  to  stay  out  longer?"  Pete  had  asl 
blandly.  And  his  mother  had  stepped  in  bef 
Richard  Martin  could  explode. 

She  always  took  Pete's  side,  as  though  she  1 
transferred  her  devotion  from  her  husband  to 
son.     "He's  doing  well  in  school,  Richard,     h 
got  a  head  on  his  shoulders,"  she  would  say.      i 
"Don't  make  a  prison  of  his  home." 

Richard  Martin  got  out  of  his  car  and  wall 
slowly  from  the  garage  to  the  back  door. 

What  would  replace  the  children  who  had  bi 
the  center  of  their  lives  for  twenty-two  years?  1 
birds  and  the  beasts  raised  their  young  quickly  t\ 
kicked  them  out.  People  took  too  long  about 
They  lost  themselves  in  it.  When  it  was  done  ti 
had  nothing  left  of  what  they  had  started  with, 
they  went  on,  remembering  how  they  had  d( 
this  and  that  and  wondering  if  the  results  wo: 
have  been  better  if  they  had  done  otherwise — a  I 
of  Monday-morning  quarterbacking,  of  stirr 
up  the  ashes  of  what  would  never  blaze  again. 

He  found  his  wife  in  the  living  room.  Sitting 
a  large  armchair,  with  her  feet  tucked  under  h 
she  seemed  small  and  fragile,  just  as  she  Y 
seemed  so  many  years  ago.  It  was  funny, 
thought,  how  you  didn't  notice  the  change  in  p 
pie  you  lived  with.  Betty  seemed  just  as  young 
him  as  she  always  had.  It  was,  of  course,  an  illusii 

She  looked  at  him.    "He's  gone?" 

Richard  Martin  nodded.     He  tried  to  comf 
her,  to  reassure  her  that  they  had  done  the  best 
Pete.    "But  he'll  be  all  right.    He'll  get  along- 

He  paused.  His  wife  was  grinning  at  him.  S 
was  saying,  "I  know,  darling.  I  know  he  w 
Now,  suppose  you  mix  a  couple  Martinis  and  w< 
read  these  folders  about  Bermuda." 

Richard  Martin  began  to  grin  too.     Maybe 
there  was  to  it  was  to  remember  to  quit  when  1 
job  was  done.  •  the  e 
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-  and  they  are  mild! 
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John  Dingle  Rides  Again 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  23 


"John  Dingle  bit  you?"  Mr.  Garret  asked. 

"Well,  I  thought  you  was  Bosco,"  John 
Dingle  mumbled. 

"You  heard  me  hollering,  didn't  you,  you 
little  fool?" 

"But  I  bit  Bosco  in  the  back  too!"  John 
Dingle  said  testily.  He  was  not  going  to 
be  cheated  out  of  his  share  in  the  triumph. 

"So  it  was  fair  and  square,  was  it?"  Mrs. 
Garret  said.  "Just  what  else  did  you  do  to 
poor  Bosco?" 

Edward's  eyes  sparkled  through  the  tears. 
"Boy,  it  was  the  swellest  trick  you  ever 
saw,  Mama.  Tom  got  him  under  the  tree, 
sec,  and  I  was  up  in  the  tree  on  this  limb. 
Then  when  he  started  to  hit  Tom,  I  jumped 
down  and  landed  right  in  the  middle  of  his 
back  with  both  my  feet." 

"It  knocked  the  breath  clean  out  of  him." 
Tom  gasped.  "When  he  got  up  holding  his 
stomach  I  started  busting  him  in  the  mouth, 
and  Edward  grabbed  him  by  the  hair  and 
yanked  him  backwards  and  then  John 
Dingle  came  out  from  behind  another  tree 
and  we  all  piled  on  him.  Didn't  you  all 
hear  him  yelling?" 

Mrs.  Garret  looked  like  she  was  going  to 
be  sick.  The  boys  danced  around  the  lawn, 
giving  imitations  of  their  various  parts  in 
the  battle.  Mr.  Garret  had  to  sit  down  on 
the  steps,  he  was  laughing  so  hard.  The 
sight  of  John  Dingle  reeling  around  baring 
his  teeth  and  snapping  at  the  air  was  finally 
too  much  for  Mrs.  Garret.  She  started  in 
the  house. 

"All  right,  Mr.  Garret,"  she  said  as  she 
passed  him,  "you  just  wait  and  see  what 
comes  of  this." 

"It's  all  over  now,"  he  said.  "There'll 
be  peace  in  our  time."  He  looked  at  John 
Dingle  and  laughed  louder  than  ever. 

THE  next  morning  Mrs.  Garret  herded 
them  all  off  to  Sunday  school.  "You 
certainly  need  it,"  she  said.  "I  just  hope  the 
building  doesn't  fall  when  you  three  walk 
in." 

The  building  would  not  have  suffered  in 
the  slightest  had  not  Robert  Turner,  a 
twelve-year-old  member  of  the  Intermedi- 
ate Department,  decided  to  indulge  in  his 
usual  Sunday-morning  sport — that  of 
snatching  little  John  Dingle  Garret's  cap. 
It  was  awfully  funny  the  way  John  Dingle 
screeched  when  the  older  fellows  got  to 
throwing  the  cap  back  and  forth. 

The  Garret  brothers  were  among  the 
last  to  leave  the  Junior  Department.  When 
Robert  saw  them  coming  down  the  hall 
toward  him,  he  stepped  back  into  a  class- 
room. Just  as  John  Dingle  passed,  Robert 
reached  out  and  jerked  the  little  blue  cap 
from  his  head.  "Got  your  cap.  John  Dingle," 
he  chanted.  "Can't  get  your  cap!" 

That  was  the  last  thing  he  remembered 
very  plainly.  He  was  suddenly  seized  by 
the  hair  and  yanked  over  backwards.  Then 
someone  hit  him  in  the  nose.  Then  in  the 
stomach.  There  was  an  awful  pain  in  his 
leg  as  though  someone  was  biting  him. 
Then  he  was  being  pounded  on  the  floor. 
He  started  screaming. 

In  a  few  seconds  it  was  all  over.  A  very 
red-faced  lady  had  John  Dingle  by  the  ear 
and  Edward  by  the  seat  of  the  pants, 
hustling  them  toward  the  door.  "The  very 
idea!"  she  was  saying.    "The  very  idea!" 

Twenty  minutes  later  Edward  himself 
was  clutching  at  his  seat.  Tom  and  John 
Dingle  also  were  clutching  at  theirs  and 
they  were  all  dancing  around  the  living 
room  screaming  at  the  injustice  of  it  all. 
Mrs.  Garret  was  waving  a  hairbrush  at  Mr. 
Garret,  who  was  trying  to  hide  behind  the 
Sunday  paper. 

"I  was  never  so  ashamed  in  my  life!"  she 
raged.  "In  Sunday  school  of  all  places.  All 
three  of  them  sprawled  out  in  the  hall  about 
to  murder  that  poor  little  Turner  boy.  And 
Edward  beating  him  on  the  head  with  a  Bi- 
ble." 

Mr.  Garret  sighed  and  shook  his  head. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "I  don't  imagine  the  Lord 


is  too  upset  about  it.  After  all  the  boys  did 
make  a  Christian  out  of  Robert!" 

Mrs.  Garret  didn't  think  he  was  the  least 
bit  funny,  so  Mr.  Garret  took  the  boys  up 
to  their  room  for  a  conference. 

"Now,  fellows,"  he  said  nervously,  "I 
know  this  business  about  Robert  was  just 
one  of  those  things.  He  picked  on  John  Din- 
gle and  you  all  helped  John  Dingle  out. 
That  was  very  commendable.  However, 
we  don't  want  to  be  too  sensitive  about 
things  now.  It's  all  right  to  take  care  of 
bullies,  but  let's  make  sure  that  they're 
really  picking  on  us  first.  Let's  give  them 
at  least  one  warning.  You  know  the  three 
of  you  together  are  pretty  powerful  and 
you  don't  want  to  abuse  that  power  now, 
do  you?" 

The  boys  looked  up  at  him  and  grinned. 

"Well,  do  you?"  he  snapped. 

"Oh,  no,  sir!" 

"Well,  I  didn't  think  you  did,"  Mr.  Gar- 
ret lied.  "No  more  fights  now.  We're  all 
perfect  gentlemen  again."  More  grins.  Mr. 
Garret  started  to  say  something  but  didn't. 
He  had  the  nasty  suspicion  that  he  was 
about  to  become  the  poor  man's  Dr.  Frank- 
enstein. .  .  . 

Four  days  later  there  was  no  doubt  about 
it.  The  Garret  Gorillas,  as  they  called 
themselves,  had  become  the  law  of  the 
neighborhood.  Each  morning  they  had  sal- 
lied forth  in  search  of  some  bully  who 
wanted  to  pick  on  three  poor  little  gentle- 
men. Or  even  look  cross-eyed  at  them. 
Their  success  had  been  phenomenal.  Six 
mothers  had  called  Mrs.  Garret,  describing 
in  great  detail  the  damage  done  their  sons. 

Mr.  Garret  was  stumped.  Every  sermon 
he  started  was  interrupted  by  their  piteous 
cries  of  self-defense.  He,  in  turn,  did  his 
best  to  convince  Mrs.  Garret  that  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  little  purge  that  would 
soon  run  its  course.  He  pointed  out  that 
each  of  the  six  victims  had  persecuted  the 
young  Garrets  a  number  of  times  before. 
Mrs.  Garret  was  deaf  to  it  all.  She  would 
run  through  her  theory  of  violence  breed- 
ing violence  and  then  in  rebuttal  to  Mr. 
Garret's  argument  she  would  say,  "Well, 
what  about  Charles  Alexander?" 

That  one  Mr.  Garret  could  not  explain 
away.  Charles  lived  across  the  street  from 
the  Garrets.  He  was  a  very  nice  little  boy,  a 
little  older  than  Edward;  and  until  the  Gar- 


rets had  incorporated  themselves,  they  had 
been  the  best  of  friends.  But  twice  since 
Sunday,  Mr.  Alexander  had  dropped  over 
and  asked  Mr.  Garret  to  tell  the  boys  to  go 
a  little  easier  on  Charles. 

"But  we  aren't  mad  at  Charles,"  Edward 
had  explained.  "He's  our  friend.  We  just 
practice  our  new  holds  on  him." 

THURSDAY  evening  when  Mr.  Garret 
came  home,  Mrs.  Garret  met  him  at 
the  door.  "John  Garret,"  she  said,  "if  you 
don't  do  something  about  the  boys  you'll 
just  have  to  get  yourself  a  housekeeper.  I 
am  moving  out.  They've  embarrassed  me 
for  the  last  time!" 

"What  have  they  done  now?"  Mr.  Garret 
said  wearily. 

"This  morning  they  made  Charles  cry 
again  and  this  afternoon  they  almost 
wrecked  Peter  Trammel's  birthday  party!" 

"Oh.  no!"  Mr.  Garret  moaned.  Peter's 
father  was  one  of  his  best  customers. 

"Oh,  yes!"  Mrs.  Garret  said.  "They  beat 
Peter  up.  Of  course  he's  a  little  bigger  than 
they  are,  but  he  definitely  was  not  bullying 
them.  He  was  blindfolded,  trying  to  pin  a 
tail  on  the  donkey,  and  he  accidentally  stuck 
Edward.  It  took  Mrs.  Trammel  and  three 
other  women  to  pull  your  little  gangsters 
off  of  him." 

Mr.  Garret  shuddered.  "And  another 
thing,"  Mrs.  Garret  said,  "I  found  this 
stuck  in  the  door!"  She  handed  Mr.  Garret 
a  rumpled  piece  of  paper.  He  looked  at  it 
and  shuddered  again.  It  was  a  warning  note 
done  in  red  crayon.  Decorating  its  borders 
was  a  series  of  skulls  and  bones.  In  the 
middle  was  a  tree.  Dangling  from  a  limb 
with  ropes  about  their  necks  were  three 
figures  labeled:  "Tom — Edward — John  Din- 
gle." Printed  across  the  bottom  of  the 
page  was  this  message: 

DEATH  TO  DIKTY  LITTLE  COWARDS.  BE 
DOWN  AT  THE  BIG  ROCK  BY  THE  CREEK  SATI- 
DAY  MORNING  AT  10  OCLOCK.  YOU  AIN'T 
GOT  THE  GUTS.  \F  YOU  HAVE  WE  ARE  GOING 
TO  WRAP  THEM  AROUND  YOUR  NECKS.  DEAD 
MEN  TELL  NO  TAILS.     BEWARE. 

Instead  of  a  signature  there  was  the  pic- 
ture of  a  dagger  dripping  blood.  Mr.  Gar- 
ret tried  not  to  smile.  The  note  had  taken 
him  back  thirty  years.  "You  know  who  sent 
this?"  he  asked. 

Mrs.    Garret    nodded    grimly.      "Little 
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George  Byrd  and  Tommy  Pearce. 
them  running  down  the  walk." 

"Well,"   Mr.  Garret  said,  "I   thin 
will  be  the  solution  to  the  whole  bus. 

"The  solution!"  Mrs.  Garret  said, 
it's  the  most  horrible  thing  I  ever  heai 

"Don't  be  childish,"  Mr.  Garret 
"Here's  what  we'll  do  now.  I'll  adm 
my  scheme  has  backfired  on  me.  1 
just  a  little  too  rich  for  the  boys' 
Spanking  them  isn't  going  to  help,  tl 
They'll  still  be  awfully  cocky  and  sup 
sitive  about  their  honor.  The  solutiq 
let  George  and  Tommy  knock  some 
cockiness  out  of  them.  Any  fighting  tl 
after  that  will  be  strictly  in  self-dcfcn 

Mrs.  Garret  started  in  on  her  vi< 
theory.  "Now  wait  just  a  minute 
Garret  said.  "It  worked  on  Bosco  an 
afraid  that  the  boys  are  getting  the 
joy-through-strength  complex  that  he 
Nobody's  going  to  get  hurt,  though 
just  scare  'em  good.  I'll  be  hiding  out 
in  the  park  and  after  the  first  couple  ol 
I'll  break  it  up.  George  and  Tomm 
pretty  nice  youngsters  and  we  can 
things  up  all  right." 

Mrs.  Garret  thought  of  poor  Pete 
Charles  and  her  shrinking  circle  of  fr 
"All  right,"  she  sighed,  "but  if  they 
hand  on  John  Dingle  I'm  going  to — I 

"Don't  worry  about  John  Dingle 
Where  are  the  boys?" 

"They're  upstairs  in  their  room  c 
I  gave  them  another  spanking." 

Mr.  Garret  went  up  the  steps  very 
etly.  The  door  to  the  boys'  room 
closed  and  he  stopped  outside  to  liste 
the  sobbing.  There  was  no  sobbing 
the  terrible  Turk."  Tom  was  saying, 
who  are  you.  Edward?" 

"I'm  Mugger  Ed!" 

"And  who  are  you,  John  Dingle?" 

"I'm  the  Whang!"  John  Dingle  saic 

"No!  No!  No!"  Tom  shouted.  "Y 
the  Fang!  The  Fang!  If  you  can't  say  i 
better  than  that  we'll  just  call  you 
Tooth!" 

MR.  GARRET  sighed  and  rapped  o 
door.  There  was  a  scuffling  of 
When  he  entered  they  were  all  stret 
out  on  their  beds  looking  very  repentai 

"Well."   he   said   very   cheerfully 
to  see  you  boys  conserving  your  strei 
You're  going  to  need  it!" 

"Didn't    Mama   tell   you   about    Pel 
John  Dingle  asked. 

"Shut  up.  John  Dingle!"  Edward  snap 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Garret,  "she  told  m 
about   Peter— and  Charles  too.    And 
didn't    know    that   you    little   bullies 
going  to  get  just   what   you   deserved 
whale  the  daylights  out  of  you.   Here, 
rible  Turk,  read  this.   George  and  Tor 
want  you  all  to  come  to  another  little  pa; 
He  tossed  the  note  to  Tom. 

Edward  and  John  Dingle  crowded  arc 
him.     John    Dingle    was    very    much 
pressed   by   the  three  figures  dangling 
their  necks.  Tom  read  very  slowly,  put 
special  emphasis  on  the  word  "guts." 

"I  ain't  got  any,  is  I,   Edward? 
Dingle  squeaked. 

Neither  Tom  nor  Edward  said  anyth 
They  just  stared  at  each  other  sheepi 
Mr.  Garret  sat  down.  He  was  en  jo 
thoroughly  the  change  in  atmosp 
"Come  on.  Mugger  Ed,"  he  said.  "W 
the  matter?  You're  not  going  to  let  a 
thing  like  a  hanging  stop  you?" 

"Naw,  I'm  just  thinking  of  someth 
the  Mugger  said.  Suddenly  he  snapped 
fingers.  "Tom,  I  got  it!  I  got  it!  Rem 
ber  that  picture  show  with  the  .  .  ."  He 
gan  whispering  excitedly  in  Tom's 
Tom's  eyes  lighted  up.  He  began  laugh 
"That's  it!  That'll  fix  'em!  We  won't  w 
their  guts  around  their  necks,  we'll  spla 
'em  all  over  the  place.  .Boy  oh  boy!" 

"All  right,  all  right!"  Mr.  Garret  s 
"There's  not  going  to  be  any  of  that.  > 
what  are  you  talking  about?" 
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V  hing!"  Edward  laughed.  "Nothing! 
i  h;it  get  em.  Tom?  Boy,  I'm  smart'" 
\t  fifteen  minutes  of  threatening,  Mr. 
i   gave   up.    The   harder   he    pressed 

Ihe  more  ridiculous  their  answers  be- 
te warned  them  one  more  time  about 
I  and  inevitable  fate  of  bullies  and 
[ownstairs.  Mrs.  Garret  Was  in  the 
oom,  sewing. 

In."  she  said,  "the  more  I  think  about 
lea.  the  more  I'm  inclined  to  agree 
in!" 
Garret  didn't  say  anything. 

MINE  THIRTY  Saturday  morning 
r.  Garret  was  hidden  in  a  clump  of 
nckle  vines,  midway  on  the  steep 
bove  the  park  creek.  Two  hundred 
low  him  was  Big  Rock.  At  its  base 
learing  about  forty  feet  across.  This, 
eluded,  was  to  be  the  battleground, 
hadn't  learned  Edward's  marvelous 
he  wondered  how  any  strategy  could 
ked  out  over  such  limited  terrain, 
r  his  second  cigarette  he  heard  voices 


a!    Ha!    Ha!    Ha!    Ha!    Ha! 
-Know  him  that  well,  eh?''' 
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own  the  creek.  He  peered  cautiously 
h  the  screen  of  vines  and  began  curs- 
nstead  of  just  George  and  Tommy, 
were  Bosco,  Robert  Turner  and 
Tate,  all  headed  for  Big  Rock, 
debated  whether  to  go  down  and  tell 
what  to  expect  if  they  ever  touched 
E  his  boys  again  or  whether  just  to 
home  and  inform  the  boys  that  the 
was  off.  He  decided  to  wait.  He 
still  stop  the  fight  before  it  started, 
watched  Bosco  deploy  his  forces.  The 
;y  was  familiar.  "You  all  stay  behind 
)ck,"  Mr.  Garret  heard  Bosco  shoul- 
I'll  be  out  here  in  the  open.  When 
ush  me.  you  all  pile  out!" 
co  sat  down  at  the  base  of  the  rock 
ied  to  look  as  harmless  as  possible. 
Jarret  began  listening  for  the  Goril- 
"hen  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
igain.  George  and  the  rest  had  crept 
i  confer  with  Bosco,  who  frantically 
I  them  back.  It  was  too  late. 
e  see  you  stinkers!"  It  was  Tom, 
hing  from  the  top  of  the  slope  some 
ed  feet  above  Mr.  Garret.  He  and 
rd  were  shaking  their  fists  and  John 
i  was  thumbing  his  nose. 
>u  dirty  cowards!"  Bosco  screamed. 
e  on  down  here  and  fight!  George 
icm  just  came  along  to  watch  me  bash 
leads  in!" 

CO  and   his   followers  sprang  up  the 
Mr.  Garret  crouched  farther  down 
vines,  which  were  directly  in  the  line 
vance.     The   change    in    battle    sites 
give  him  even  better  control  of  the 
on.    He  watched  the  attackers  pant- 
ward  him.  They  passed  screeching  on 
side  of  him.  too  intent  on  their  vic- 
ibove  to  notice  the  vines.    He  eased 
d  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  Gorillas, 
still  held  their  ground,  only  now  they 
*avcd  a  big  stick. 
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If  that  was  Edward's  strategy,  Mr.  Garret 
thought,  it  was  too  bad.  The  sticks  and  the 
advantage  in  terrain  wouldn't  last  long  in 
the  face  of  the  howling  mob  that  was  claw- 
ing its  way  up  the  last  seventy  or  so  feet.  He 
began  twisting  around,  preparing  to  break 
cover.  Then  he  heard  Bosco  scream. 

"No,  Edward,  no!  That  ain't  fair!  That 
ain't  fair!    We  give  up!    We  give  up!" 

The  whole  attacking  force  was  plunging 
frantically  back  down  the  slope.  Above,  the 
Gorillas  were  just  as  frantically  using  their 
sticks  to  pry  up  big,  round  boulders,  which 
evidently  had  been  placed  there  the  day  be- 
fore. The  first  broadside  was  on  its  way. 
The  biggest  of  the  rocks  crashed  down  be- 
tween Bosco  and  Robert,  barely  missing 
George,  and  cartwheeled  towards  the  clump 
of  honeysuckle  vines. 

Mr.  Garret  looked  up  just  in  time  to  see 
it  coming.  He  lurched  backwards,  top- 
pling down  the  slope,  the  rock  bounding 
over  his  head.  "No.  Edward!"  he  screamed. 
"Stop  it!    You'll  kill  somebody!" 

The  Gorillas  had  been  too  busy  loosing 
their  thunderbolts  to  notice  the  explosion  in 
the  vines.  They  couldn't  hear  Mr.  Garret 
over  the  bloodcurdling  shrieks  of  the  fleeing 
enemy.  He  started  to  scream  again  and 
changed  his  mind.  It  looked  like  the  whole 
slope  was  bouncing  toward  him.  He  lurched 
to  his  feet  and  became  part  of  the  stampede. 

A  rock  crashed  past  Bosco,  who  swerved 
and  fell  against  a  tree.  Robert  looked  back, 
tripped  over  a  root  and  skidded  on  his  face 
through  an  outcropping  of  shale.  George 
and  Tommy,  trying  to  dodge  the  same  rock, 
crashed  head  on.  Johnny  Tate,  completely 
demoralized  by  the  growing  avalanche  be- 
hind him,  gave  up  and  made  a  dive  for  the 
creek  some  ninety  feet  away.  Only  then 
did  the  Gorillas  notice  the  tall  figure  twist- 
ing and  dodging  down  the  slope  at  the  head 
of  the  pack. 

"It's  Daddy!"  John  Dingle  shrieked.  "It's 
Daddy!  Look  out,  Daddy!  Look  out!" 

Mr.  Garret  glanced  back  just  as  the  rock 
caught  him  above  the  knees.  He  hit  the 
ground,  bounced,  and  lay  still. 

"You  done  killed  my  daddy!"  John  Din- 
gle shrieked.   "You  done  killed  my  daddy!" 

Edward  and  Tom  gaped  at  each  other. 
"He  ain't  dead!"  Edward  whimpered.  "He 
ain't!"  They  swept  down  the  slope,  joined 
by  the  battered  enemy. 

TOM  was  the  first  to  reach  Mr.  Garret. 
He  looked  at  the  closed  eyes  and  the 
blood  trickling  down  the  face  and  fell  to  his 
knees  and  began  sobbing.  "Daddy,  say 
sumpn!  Please  say  sumpn!" 

Then  the  rest  came  up.  Edward  knelt 
down  and  began  patting  Mr.  Garret's  head. 
"Daddy!"  he  choked.  "Poor  Daddy!  Are 
you  hurt.  Daddy?" 

"He  ain't  hurt!"  John  Dingle  shrieked. 
"He's  dead!" 

Bosco  put  his  arm  around  him.  "Don't 
cry,  John  Dingle,"  he  said  tenderly.  "Let's 
you  and  me  go  get  the  doctor." 

John  Dingle  fought  him  off.  "He's  dead!" 

"Maybe  he  ain't  dead,  John  Dingle," 
George  said.   "He  just  looks  dead!" 

"Well,  why  don't  he  say  sumpn?"  Ed- 
ward blubbered  and  fell  sobbing  across  Mr. 
Garret's  shoulders. 

"I'm  scared,"  Tommy  said,  backing  away. 
He  was  beginning  to  cry  too.  Bosco  looked 
at  Edward  and  his  lips  began  trembling. 
Then  his  eyes  narrowed.  "Hey!  He  ain't 
dead.    He's  breathing.   Look  at  'im!" 

John  Dingle  flung  himself  around  Mr. 
Garret's  neck.  "You  ain't  dead,  Daddy!" 
he  sobbed.   "You  ain't  dead!" 

Mr.  Garret  turned  his  head  slowly  and 
opened  his  eyes.  "No,  John  Dingle,"  he 
whispered,  "but  I'm  dying.  My  back  is 
broken.  My  legs  are  broken.  I'm  all  crushed 
inside.  Just  do  one  thing  for  me  before  I 
pass  on.  Promise  me  you  all  won't  fight 
any  more.    Violence  just  breeds  violence." 

The  boys  were  too  stunned  to  do  anything 
but  nod  their  heads. 

Mr.  Garret  painfully  got  to  his  feet  and 
began  blushing  himself  off.  "Just  one  more 
thing,"  he  said.  "The  first  one  who  tells 
Mama  what  happened  is  going  to  get  his 
pants  beat  off!"  the  end 
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Take  along  plenty  of 

Swifts  Premium 

(Wl  Hamburgers 

4*  m  all-beef,  ready-cooked,  "party-style" 

Quick  browning  in  the  skillet  and  .  .  .  "Ah-h-h!" 

jj,   tm  .  .  .  you  never  tasted  anything  like  'em  —  with 

»  all  their  goodness  captured  and  held  right  in  the 

"iL^B  cans.   And   these   "party-style"    Hamburgers  are 

only  one  of  a  whole  family  of  deli-     -_jr  - 
,  **\  cious  Swift's  Premium  Canned  Meats.    /'W 

TEAR  OUT  THIS  ORDER   FORM   AND  MAIL  TO: 

-How  to  tofa  iki  Ulm  oC 

Swift  offers  you  this  new 
type  Sandwich  Toaster 

^~   ^^k  Conned  Meal  Dept.  C-92.  Box  5955,  Chicogo  77,  III. 

~  «•■•»       ^^^  I     I  f  Send  me  .Sandwich  Toasters.    For  each  toaster 

U  n  I  V  ^B  ■    ■  \  I  enclose  50c  and  a  number  which  1  have  copied  from 

*       ^^w   ^^^M  a  can  of  Swifts  Premium  Canned  Meal  (any  kind! 

^^^     ^^r  bought  by  me. 

with  number  copied  from  Number 

top  of  any  can  of  Swift's  Name 

Premium  Canned  Meats.  Address 

City  .  Zone  State .  .  . 

This  offer  pood  only  in  U.S.A.  and  void  in  any  state,  or  subdivision  thereof,  where  prohibited,  (axed  or 
otherwise  restricted.  Offer  expires  December  31,  1950,  or  when  supply  is  exhausted  Allow  2  weeks  for 
delivery. 
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They  Make  Sure  You're  Sitting  Pretty 
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Often  they  don't  get  around  to  thinking  of 
the  seating  and  decoratiorr**ill  long  after 
they've  got  details  of  designing  and  build- 
ing the  main  structure  under  way.  They 
usually  demand  delivery  for  Christmas  or 
Easter.  During  those  seasons  especially, 
pressure  on  the  department  soars  to  a  cre- 
scendo. There's  another  problem  in  early 
fall  as  worried  rabbis  phone,  wire  and 
write  for  equipment  which  absolutely  must 
be  ready  for  their  high  holy  days. 

Pride  of  Amseco's  church  department  is 
Alois  Lang's  crowded  workshop.  Smooth- 
cheeked,  bright-eyed  and  enthusiastic,  Lang 
is  one  of  the  few  remaining  master  wood 
carvers  in  this  country.  Such  craftsmen 
were  more  plentiful  when  he  arrived  in 
Boston  in  1890  from  his  native  Oberam- 
mergau.  At  seventy-nine,  Lang  sees  no 
reason  for  considering  retirement.  He'd 
spend  his  time  carving,  anyhow. 

Historians  see  in  chairs  a  symbol  of  pres- 
tige and  authority  as  well  as  a  place  to 
plant  the  base  of  the  spine.  The  Pharaoh 
and  a  few  high  dignitaries  were  the  only 
ones  allowed  to  enjoy  chairs  in  ancient 
Egypt.  Cathedra,  the  Latin  word  for  chair, 
is  adapted  into  "cathedral,"  the  place  for 
the  bishop's  chair.  And  when  the  pontiff 
speaks  with  utmost  authority  it  is  "ex  ca- 
thedra"— from  the  chair.  When  a  lodge,  or 
a  court  of  law,  or  a  national  convention 
gathers  today,  it  becomes  a  formal,  effec- 
tual unit  only  when  the  chairman  takes  his 
place,  even  though  his  seat  of  authority 
may  be  no  more  than  a  $3  "folder"  rented 
from  an  undertaker. 

Ever  since  nickelodeons  evolved  into  real 
theaters,  owners  and  seating  companies 
have  vied  to  produce  the  fanciest,  most 
comfortable  and  durable  seating  compati- 
ble with  the  principles  of  getting  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  paying  customers  into 
available  floor  area.  Amseco  is  proud  of 
having  staked  pioneers  like  Marcus  Loew, 
William  Fox  and  Spyros  Skouras  to  their 
first  99  chairs  on  credit.  (If  there  were 
more  than  100  seats,  a  costly  theater  license 
was  required.) 

Buying  Chairs  for  the  Met 

The  elder  J.  P.  Morgan  gave  the  com- 
pany's theater-seating  production  a  power- 
ful boost  when  New  York's  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  was  built.  A  big-boned, 
bulky  man  with  a  solid  fundament,  he  had 
it  very  much  in  mind  that  his  opera  house 
was  going  to  have  something  special  in 
seats.  Morgan  headed  a  committee  of 
opera  stockholders  who  journeyed  west  in 
the  financier's  private  car  for  a  solemn  test 
by  sitting.  They  sat  in  one  after  another 
of  a  row  of  model  chairs.  They  sat  singly 
and  in  groups,  they  sat  with  overcoats  on 
and  off;  they  tested  top,  opera  and  Hom- 
burg  hats  in  the  wire  underseat  racks.  Most 
of  all,  Morgan  tested  clearances,  wanting 
to  be  sure  his  own  large  body  and  big 
knees  could  find  room  enough. 

The  committee  settled  on  a  fancy,  24- 
inch  wide  carved  walnut  chair  with  thick 
red  plush  covering,  and  umbrella,  and  hat- 
racks.  These  served  at  the  Met  till  the 
house  was  rebuilt  and  Amseco  reseated  it 
in  1934. 

Keith  Dickinson,  a  jolly,  portly  man  of 
about  fifty,  is  the  firm's  theater-seating 
chief.  He  knows  as  much  as  anyone  in  the 
world  about  what  the  human  frame  de- 
mands in  movie,  legitimate  and  opera 
houses.  He  likes  to  go  to  the  movies  but 
has  a  hard  time  concentrating  on  the  pic- 
ture. Finds  his  attention  wandering  around 
the  seats — what  condition  they're  in  and 
whether  the  customers  seem  to  be  com- 
fortable. Has  to  remind  himself  about  feel- 
ing around  on  other  people's  seat  cushions 
to  see  how  the  fabric's  standing  up. 

He's  lived  through  the  highly  contro- 
versial disappearance  of  the  underseat  hat- 
rack.      Men,    including    some    influential 
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"Let's   tell    Mr.   Gunn   our   new    idea 
about  changing  to  a  ranch-type  house" 


MORT   WALKER 


critics,  squawked  their  heads  off  about  this 
development.  But  never  underestimate  the 
power  of  a  woman.  Shorter  skirts,  and  ex- 
pensive stockings  snagged  on  bent  wire, 
tolled  the  knell  of  the  hat  holder. 

Dickinson  nominates  the  9,164  Radio 
City  seats  as  the  fanciest  anywhere.  Most 
of  them  measure  two  inches  wider  than  the 
average,  have  supersprings,  and  program 
lights  built  into  each  seat  back.  He  sighs 
happily  over  another  job,  a  mere  3,252 
seats  for  San  Francisco's  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Memorial  covered  in  a  specially 
woven  silk  velours  of  an  unusual  plum 
color.  He  admires  the  theater  circuit 
which  sacrificed  20  per  cent  of  its  seating 
capacity  to  put  in  1,000  extra-wide,  spring- 
backed,  stuffed-arm  jobs  like  easy  chairs 
in  the  theater  at  Long  Beach,  California. 

The  latest  thing  in  theater  chairs  is  called 
a  "Bodiform  Retractor."  It's  the  kind  that 
not  only  lifts  up,  but  slides  back  to  provide 
knee  room  when  you  stand  up. 

Mr.  Dickinson's  office  at  Grand  Rapids 
contains  a  constantly  changing  collection  of 


problem  seats  and  seat  covers  sent  in  by 
theater  operators  with  a  beef.  It's  his  job, 
in  co-operation  with  Hubert  S.  Leader,  who 
bosses  the  company's  research  and  testing 
laboratory,  to  figure  out  what  causes 
cracking,  rotting,  rips,  holes  or  what  have 
you. 

Mr.  Leader  is  a  thin,  rather  gloomy  man, 
depressed  about  the  way  some  people 
abuse  his  fine  chairs.  In  theaters  where 
smoking  is  prohibited  they  hold  their  burn- 
ing cigarettes  low  to  avoid  the  ushers,  thus 
burning  holes  in  the  upholstery.  And  they 
sometimes  push  butts  right  into  the 
cushions  where  they  smolder  for  hours 
and  cause  fires  to  break  out  long  after  the 
show  is  over.  Leader  and  his  engineers 
have  given  up  on  the  parked-gum  problem. 
If  every  other  location  were  somehow  elimi- 
nated the  customers  would  stick  it  on  the 
upholstery. 

Contrary  to  what  you'd  think,  smooth, 
leatherlike  finishes  aren't  as  cool  to  sit  on 
as  thick-piled  materials  like  mohair  or 
velours.     The  hairs  allow  a  bit  of  air  to 
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"Honey!  Don't  tell  me  you're 
going  to  have  a  . . .  have  a  . . ." 
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circulate  between  the  sitter  and 
The  firm  also  maintains  a  "tortJ 
under  Mr.  Leader's  direction.  l| 
with  fiendishly  complicated  mac 
signed  to  test  the  resistance  of  t\ 
of  seat  in  every  imaginable  way. 
former  is  a  device  known  as  "Si 
Irma."  Heart  of  this  machine  isl 
tically  designed  polished  wood«f 
sometimes  covered  with  common 
materials  to  test  seat  wear.  It's  ;1| 
ing  sight  to  see  Irma's  machinery! 
her  down  18  times  a  minute  on  a| 
seat  cushion.  After  descending 
force  of  a  250-pound  patron,  si 
twists  and  slides  as  if  the  lady  wil 
or  restless.  A  week  of  this  equali 
seat  will  get  in  more  than  two  yea 
ice  in  a  busy  theater. 

School  and  Bus  Seats  Tei| 

At  another  spot  in  the  torture 
miniature  pile  driver  drops  a  7] 
sandbag  for  40,000  spine-jarring  cr| 
a  school  seat.  An  oscillating  devii 
and  rolls  a  double  seat  which  is  loa 
lead  weights  to  simulate  two  big  pa; 
The  idea  is  to  imitate  all  the  stressl 
bus  generates  on  winding,  bad  ro| 
bus  driver's  seat  mounted  on  two  th 
ton  of  concrete  gets  shattering  bio' 
swinging  sandbags. 

In  a  "seat  compression  test"  a  (| 
known  as  "Elmo"  squeezes  springs 
times  at  270  pounds  of  pressure.  A 
various  types  of  theater  seats  are  1 
and  down  and  retracted  for  100,00(1 
If  they  develop  a  squeak  it's  back| 
drafting  tables. 

A  school  desk  gets  this  same  sort  <| 
ment  from  another  machine.  Kid| 
the  sort  of  horrifying  squawk  a  d 
hinge  can  make.  Teachers  don't,  j 
is  out  to  see  that  all  its  hinges  rerl 
lent.  Its  school  furniture  is  adjustat 
with  a  special  wrench  kept  by  the  cus| 
Yet  an  irate  baseball  fan  would  nee' 
toolbox  to  remove  anything  from  a 
ard  wood-and-steel  stadium  seat  to 
at  the  umpire. 

In  other  parts  of  the  testing  lab, 
machines  rub  one   fabric  against  i 


endlessly  to  see  which  will  give  first 
ultraviolet  light  on  dyes,  Simula 
action  of  perspiration  rubbed  on  fa 
100  degrees,  and  imitate  the  effect 
water  mists  on  outdoor  seats. 

Amseco  has  approximately  1,0 1 
chairs  in  service  in  stadiums.  These  1 1 
12  of  the  14  major-league  ball  parks* 
of  indoor  arenas,  outdoor  concert  I 
like  Ravinia  in  Chicago  and  Robin  .i 
Dell  in  Philadelphia  and  most  <>J 
nation's  race  tracks.  One  standard  sti  1 
seat  design  serves  most  places.  It  isl 
of  bentwood  slats  on  a  cast-iron  - 
It  is  curved  to  fit  the  body. 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright  is  one  of  if 
experts  on  the  mechanics  of  livinji 
maintain  that  we  shouldn't  sit  at  al 
figures  that  when  man  evolved  from  i 
ing  on  all  fours  to  standing  erect,  I 
didn't  pause  to  adapt  his  organs  and  rr 
to  sitting,  which  Wright  says  is  "a 
natural  position  and  an  ugly  one. 
anthropologists  point  out  that  savagi 
Oriental  people  don't  sit,  but  squat. 

The  executives  of  American  S 
Company  view  this  with  the  same  cs 
the  recent  pronunciamento  of  a  gro 
designers  who,  introducing  their  lates 
cept  of  the  chair,  said:  "One  tho 
years  hence  there  will  be  but  two  basic 
tions.  No  one  will  sit  down.  We  w 
main  100  per  cent  vertical  or  horiz 
Our  present  zigzag  sitting  position  w 
regarded  as  primitive  and  as  vulgar 
now  regard  squatting."  That's  okay 
the  boys  at  Grand  Rapids.  They'll  bi 
to  come  to  our  support  for  the  nex 
thousand  years.  tr 
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What  is  so  right  about  this  picture? 


Is  it  that  Dad's  finally  retired  .  .  .  the  old  alarm  clock  gagged 
for  good? 

Is  it  because  now  Mom  won't  have  to  watch  him  leave  for  the 
office  any  more,  looking  just  a  little  bit  tired? 

Or  is  it  because  now  Dad  and  Mom  will  be  starting  an  espe- 
cially happy  time  of  life  together? 

We  think  it's  all  thes.e  things — all  the  things  that  are  only  made 
possible  by  financial  security. 

Nearly  everyone  seeks  financial  security,  but  far  too  jew  find 
it.  That's  because  financial  security  seldom  is  achieved  without  a 
sound,  carefully  executed  savings  plan! 


U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  offer  you  two  absolutely  safe,  automatic 
plans  for  saving:  The  Payroll  Savings  Plan  where  you  work  or 
the  Bond-A-Month  Plan  where  you  bank. 

By  signing  up  for  one  or  the  other  of  these  plans,  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds  are  purchased  for  you  out  of  your  savings  or  income  .  .  . 
automatically. 

You  can't  forget  to  save  .  .  .  your  saving  is  done  for  you!  And 
remember,  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  pay  you  4  dollars  for  every  3  in- 
vested, in  ten  years. 

Start  planning  your  own  retirement!  Sign  your  name  on  the 
dotted  line — today! 


Automatic  saving  is  sure  saving-  ILS*  SAVINGS  BONDS 


Contributed  by  this  magazine  in  co-operation  with  the  Magazine  Publishers  of  America  as  a  public  service. 
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Guard  hair 
and  scalp  irom 
Summer  Sun! 


Your  hair's  handsomer,  your  scalp  feels 
better,  when  you  give  them  extra  protection 
against  drying  summer  sun.  Use  Vitalis 
"Live-Action"  care — Vitalis  and  the  famous 
"60-Seeond  Workout" — -to  guard  hair,  in- 
vigorate scalp.  Get  Vitalis  today,  at  any  drug 
counter  or  barber  shop. 


i/taw 


and! 
ihe. 


50  SECONDS'  massage— feel 
the  difference  in  your  scalp. 
Vitalis  stimulates  scalp,  pre- 
vents dryness,  routs  flaky  dan- 
druff, helps  check  excessive 
falling  hair. 

10  SECONDS'  combing — see 
the  difference  in  your  hair. 
Neater,  handsomer — set  to 
stay.  No  "slicked-down"  look. 
Vitalis  contains  no  greasy 
petrolatum — just  pure  natural 
vegetable  oil. 


a  product  or 

BRISTOL-MYERS 


•  Many  tkin  specialist  prescribe  two  of  Vitalis' 
basic  ingredients  for  dry.  flaky  scalp. 


Like  cream  tonic? 
The  one  for  you 

>  is  Vitalis  Hair  Cream 

1      Different!  New! 4 

It's  lighter-  bodied 
("No  mess,  Mo*gook*) 
Gives  your  hair  that 

OEANGROOMED  look!/ 


Cheaper  by  the  iiaher3s  Dozen 


You  young  people  can't  realize  how  much 
you  are  loved  .  .  .  You  must  have  a  place  to 
fill  or  you  would  not  have  been  sent  into 
this  world  .  .  .  Now  don't  say  'poor  Mama' 
to  me.    I  do  have  such  a  good  time  .  .  ." 

To  a  daughter  who  had  written  home 
that  she  was  blue:  "And  how  much  exer- 
cise on  the  hoof  do  you  take  per  day?  Walk, 
walk.  There  is  nothing  like  it.  And  your 
complexion  will  stay  good  and  you  will 
not  be  so  fat  either,  when  you  grow  older. 
Drink,  drink  Mooter  .  .  ." 

And  to  one  who  had  said  she  was  so  tired 
of  being  poor:  "Oh  my  child,  that  hurt  me. 
You  are  not  poor,  unless  it  is  in  your  soul 
and  heart  .  .  ." 

As  the  children  grew  up  and  had  children 
of  their  own,  Mrs.  Russell  continued  to 
write  to  them,  her  letters  characterized  by 
the  same  affirmative  attitude  toward  life. 
Whenever  word  came  of  a  new  grandchild, 
she  responded  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as 
if  there  had  been  none  before.  "We  are 
overjoyed,"  she  wrote  Mrs.  Bowden  when 
a  son  was  born.  "We  are  thrilled  .  .  .  You 
should  have  seen  Doscia  (the  cook)  when 
I  told  her.  She  picked  up  a  chair  and  went 
running  around  the  dining-room  table,  said 
she  had  to  hug  somebody  and  as  I  was 
seated  she  hugged  my  head  and  I  hugged 
her  legs.  Daddy  was  so  happy,  and  Rob 
and  Sybil  (Rob's  wife),  Carolyn  and  Dick 
.  .  .  It's  a  great  privilege  we  women  have  to 
bring  forth  human  beings.  I'm  proud  and 
thankful  for  all  of  mine." 

Notwithstanding  all  the  children,  the  in- 
i  numerable  visitors,  the  difficulties  of  living 
in  a  house  without  central  heat,  where  many 
fires  had  to  be  made  every  winter  day,  and 
where  all  cooking  was  done  on  a  wood- 
burning  stove,  life  in  the  Russell  home 
was  orderly.  Every  older  child  was  respon- 
sible for  a  younger  one.  The  three  oldest 
were  girls,  and  to  this  day  they  point  with 
pride  to  one  brother  or  another,  and  say, 
"You  know,  he's  my  boy.     1  raised  him."' 

In  a  Spirit  of  Helpfulness 

As  older  sisters  or  brothers  finished  col- 
lege and  began  working,  they  sent  money 
home  to  younger  members  of  the  family  to 
help  them  along  with  their  schooling.  All 
but  one  have  college  degrees.  Household 
tasks  were  passed  down  the  line,  too;  the 
milking  from  Dick  to  Bob  to  Walter  and 
so  on  to  Alex,  who  was  stuck  with  it  be- 
cause there  was  no  boy  younger  than  he. 

Mother  Russell  set  the  example  for  her 
children  by  her  own  strict  attention  even  to 
the  little  proprieties.  No  sloppy — or  casual 
— dressing  was  allowed  at  breakfast,  or  at 
any  meal.  Even  when  she  did  her  own 
cooking  she  "fixed  up"  before  coming  to 
the  table.  The  children  were  required  to  be 
punctual,  or  lose  out  on  whatever  was  tak- 
ing place.  When,  in  their  reading,  they 
came  to  words  they  did  not  understand, 
she  insisted  they  make  notes  of  them  and 
look  them  up  before  the  day  was  done. 

"I  made  them  mind,  too,"  says  Mother 
Russell.  "I  had  to.  My  goodness,  how 
could  I  raise  13  if  they  didn't  mind!" 

In  the  course  of  their  schooling  several 
of  the  children  lived  with  relatives  in  the 
places  where  their  schools  were  located, 
but  each  time  Mrs.  Russell  sent  one  off  to  a 
sister  or  an  aunt,  she  told  her  to  "send  him 
back  the  first  time  he  disobeys." 

Judge  Russell  commuted  by  train  to  At- 
lanta, about  50  miles  away,  much  of  the 
time  he  was  on  the  bench,  and  always  on 
the  afternoons  that  he  was  coming  home, 
whether  on  the  vestibule  to  Winder  or  the 
local  to  his  own  flag  stop  of  Russell,  the 
children  were  batheu'  and  freshly  dressed 
to  greet  him.  He  was  the  honored  member 
of  the  family.  He  sat  on  his  wife's  right  at 
meals.  He  always  made  a  nice  talk  at  the 
table  whenever  the  family  was  celebrating 
a  birthday;  and  every  year  he  stood  before 
the  Christmas  tree  and  spoke  of  the  meaning 
of  the  holiday  before  distributing  the  gifts. 
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Mrs.  Russell  did  not  hold  back  from 
switching  her  boys  when  she  thought  they 
needed  it.  William  teases  her  now  by  relat- 
ing that  they  had  plenty  of  blackberries 
but  no  peaches  when  he  was  a  child  because 
of  his  mother's  demand  for  peach  twigs.  But 
she  had  other  disciplinary  methods.  A  child 
might  be  required  to  sit  utterly  still  and 
quiet  in  the  clothes  closet  for  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour,  depending  on  the  gravity  of  the 
crime.  Once  she  taught  Fielding,  her  teacher 
son,  a  lesson  when  he  left  his  tricycle  in  the 
hall  near  the  back  door.  She  said  nothing 
about  it  until  dark,  but  neither  did  she  move 
it.  Then  without  making  a  light  she  told 
Fielding  to  go  close  that  door.  He  started, 
but  fell  whammy  over  his  own  tricycle. 

The  senator,  when  a  small  boy,  was  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  sausage,  and  often  said 
he  never  did  get  enough.  After  a  number  of 
such  comments,  his  mother  asked  him  how 
much  sausage  would  be  enough,  and  he 
said  he  wanted  a  pound  all  to  himself  at  one 
meal.  At  the  next  meal  he  was  given  a 
pound  and  directed  to  eat  all  of  it.  About 
halfway  through  he  began  to  weaken,  but 
his  mother  urged  him  on  until  he  could 
stand  no  more. 

Rob  made  a  similar  slip  about  wanting  a 
dozen  bananas  at  a  sitting,  and  Mary,  for- 
getting the  experiences  of  her  brothers,  said 
she  wanted  a  whole  fried  chicken.  Mrs. 
Russell  rocks  back  and  forth  in  bed  as  she 
laughs  at  these  disciplinary  adventures  of 
long  ago.  Daily  around  her  bedside  there  is 
merry  talk  of  the  ways  she  managed  to  bring 
up  all  of  her  children.  All  the  Russells  are 
good  and  lively  talkers. 

The  daughters  tease  her  by  insisting  she 
always  sides  with  the  men  against  the 
women,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  a  case, 
and  they  tell  a  story  to  illustrate  what  they 
mean.  Once  an  enraged  tenant  on  the  Rus- 
sell place  struck  his  wife  with  a  kerosene 
lamp,  shattering  the  glass  and  spilling  the 
oil.  Mrs.  Russell  heard  of  the  argument 
and  went  to  the  tenant's  home  to  see  what 
she  might  do.  The  woman  was  not  badly 
hurt,  and  after  some  minor  attentions  Mrs. 
Russell  admonished  her:  "You  should  not 
have  made  your  husband  mad  enough  to  do 
a  thing  like  that." 

Incidentally,  the  daughters  say  their 
mother  invariably  sides  with  their  husbands 
even  against  them,  and  she  cheerfully  de- 
clares, "Well,  the  men  usually  are  right." 

The  doors  of  the  white  frame  house  that 


is  the  Russell  home  have  always  bm 
to  guests,  strangers  or  not.   Visitin  | 
ers  more  often  than  not  had  thei' 
dinners  there.    Every  summer  th 
house  parties  when  sons  or  daugl 
their  school  friends  in  for  a  wcekl 
The    family   jokes    now    about    hi 
mother  could  always  find  more  hon 
for  the  big  pot,  and  somehow  thin  t 
so  it  would  go  around;  and  Will 
family's  chief  jester,  says  they  ha 
to  indicate  the  state  of  the   foodU 
When  someone  said,  "F-H-B,"  thi' 
"family  hold  back."  All  of  which  \ 
sell  denies,  but  greatly  enjoys. 

A  Hobo  as  Overnight  Cu 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  centuij 
hobos  and  tramps  were  numerous, 
dren  were  convinced  that  mysterioil 
ings  on  local  railroad  water  tanks! 
itinerants  straight  to  their  door.  Ml 
sell  gave  each  one  food,  and  talkl 
him  about  his  family,  and  whether  ol 
ever  went  to  church.  Once  she  )l 
her  daughters  by  inviting  a  hobo  1 1 
the  night.  They  protested.  "Mothel 
aren't  going  to  let  that  bum  stay  hel 

"I  certainly  am,"  she  said  calmlyl 

So  the  hobo  spent  the  night,  wen 
way  refreshed  and  with  the  knowl 
he  had  any  moral  perception  left, 
least  one  person  still  had  faith  in  h 
hoped  he  would  do  better. 

She  told  these  knights  of  the  cros: 
she  told  her  own  children,  that  every 
born  into  this  world  is  here  for  a  use; 
pose;  and  she  thinks  it  is  possible  thi 
of  them  may  have  done  better  after  a 
her  home.   "Who  knows?" 

Deeply    religious    herself,    Mrs. 
often  prayed  that  one  of  her  sons 
enter  the  ministry,  but  she  did  not  ui 
one  of  them  to  take  that  course, 
tried  to  influence  any  of  my  childrei 
any  particular  kind  of  work,"  she  s; 
just  taught  each  one  to  find  why  he 
and  to  do  the  very  best  he  can."   So 
Henry  Edward  Russell  became  a  m 
the  decision  was  his.  but  the  deepest 
was  hers.    "Edward  will  be  ordainc 
the  ministry  tonight,"  she  wrote  to  an  j 
child.    "It  is  as  thrilling  to  me  as 
inauguration  as  governor." 

Another  of  her  great  thrills,  she  saj 
when  her  twins,  William  and  Fielding 
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"Isn't  it  funny  that  all  you  hear  is  man 
hours — man  hours — man  hours  .  .  .   !.!' 
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"That  was  the  proudest  moment  of 
e  up  to  that  time." 

Russell   was    born    at    Farm    Hill, 

ia,  February  18,  1868,  and  was  teach- 

100I  at  Athens  when  she  met  her  hus- 

She  will  tell  you  now  that  her  life 

hat  time  on  has  been  peaceful,  even 

.and  "Oh,  so  happy!" 

a  recalls  only  a  few  occasions  when  she 

J  :rrified.    Once  was  when   Dick   had 

ijionia.  Another  was  when  she  thought 

[d  cancer  and  wondered  what  would 

i  to  her   little   children.    The   time 

Mary  swallowed  her  Sunday-school 

,  when  the  horse  bit  Dick,  and  Mar- 

i  had  to  run  a  mile  for  the  doctor, 

!  it  incidents.     Of  course,  such  things 

measles — happen     in     any     large 


n  the  summer  of  1911,  when  her  hus- 
ithe  old  judge,  ran  against  Hoke  Smith 
*be  Brown  for  governor,  seems  now  to 


Help— or  Who  Does 


MARTHA    BLANCHARD 


C 


lome  visit  us  and  be  our  guest, 
But  plan  this  week  end  just  to  rest. 
Don't  try  to  help  us  clean  the  yard, 
Qr  paint,  or  cook — the  work's  too  hard 
ror  you,  or  anyway  the  strain 
On  us  too  great,  as  we  explain, 
IWhile  vainly  trying  to  persuade  you — 
We'd  rather  loaf  than  have  to  aid  you. 

CINDY  MARCKS 


been  a  peaceful  season.  She  says  she 
it  have  time  to  help  her  husband  much 
:ept  by  writing  several  hundred  let- 
-because  so  many  of  the  children  were 
then;  and  that  she  was  not  disap- 
ed — except  for  him — when  he  was  de- 
i.  "I  didn't  want  to  take  all  my  little 
to  the  Capitol  in  Atlanta  in  gingham 
is,"  she  explains. 

e  smaller  children  were  eagerly  inter- 
in  that  political  contest.  When  they 
I  their  father  was  "in  a  race"  with 
Smith,  a  rather  rotund  man,  and  Joe 
n,  who  was  frail  and  small,  they  imag- 
it  a  foot  race,  maybe  right  down  the 
oad  in  front  of  home,  and  they  were 
their  father  would  win  because  he  had 
long  legs. 

tat  race  did  not  come  off  the  way  they 
d  it  would,  but  they  saw  the  judge  win 
/  other  foot  races  with  the  morning 
to  Atlanta.  The  Seaboard  Railroad 
perhaps  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of 
tussell  home,  and  to  accommodate  its 
lent  and  distinguished  passenger,  a  flag 
was  made  where  his  lane  crossed  the 
There  was  no  agent,  and  the  only 
to  know  when  the  train  was  coming 
to  see  it  or  hear  it.  So,  each  morning 
l  the  judge  was  going  away  a  child 
d  be  posted  at  the  track  to  look  a  mile 
i  the  line  to  a  big  curve, 
hen  the  locomotive  came  charging  in 
the  sentry  would  yell,  "Train  around 
:inve!"  and  the  assistant  sentry  would 
i  a  clash  for  the  house  lo  warn  Papa  to 
y.  Mrs.  Russell  would  look  him  over 
e  that  he  had  on  all  his  clothes;  I. aura 
>mebody  would  have  a  cup  of  coffee  at 
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the  front  door  which  he  would  grab  and 
drink,  then  light  out  full  speed  for  the  sta- 
tion where  three  or  four  or  five  or  six  ex- 
cited, dancing,  waving  children  flagged  the 
train  down. 

The  judge  was  a  devoted  and  indulgent  fa- 
ther, and  an  adoring  husband  with  the  happy 
habit  of  expressing  his  feelings.  A  letter  he 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Russell  after  they  had  been 
married  39  years  begins,  "My  precious  little 
sweetheart,"  and  ends,  "With  a  sense  of  love 
and  gratitude  that  is  overpowering,  I  can 
only  say  God  bless  you,  idol  of  my  heart." 
His  rare  ability  to  express  his  affection  in 
words  is  a  characteristic  of  many  members 
of  the  Russell  family.  They  are  a  deeply 
and  articulately  devoted  family. 

The  old  judge  never  realized  either  of  his 
great  ambitions — to  be  Governor  of  Geor- 
gia, or  United  States  Senator,  but  he  lived 
to  swear  in  thirty-three-year-old  Dick  as 
governor  in  1931,  and  see  him  take  his  seat 
in  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1933.  He  and  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell lived  with  Dick,  who 
was  and  still  is  unmarried, 
in  the  Governor's  Mansion 
in  Atlanta.  She  was  confi- 
dent at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  there  that  her  boy  was 
a  good  governor,  but  she 
wanted  to  be  positive  beyond 
any  possibility  of  doubt.  So, 
she  went  to  the  one  man 
whose  unbiased  judgment 
she  trusted  completely — her 
husband  and  Dick's  father. 
"I  knew  he  would  know," 
she  says,  "and  I  knew  he 
could  not  tell  anything  but 
the  truth.  When  I  asked  him 
about  Dick  he  thought  a 
while  in  silence,  to  be  sure 
of  his  answer.  Then  he  said, 
'Honey,  I  have  studied  the 
history  of  Georgia,  and  I  tell 
you  positively  that  Dick  is 
the  best  governor  this  state 
ever  had.'  1  was  so  glad  to 
know  that.  But  not  sur- 
prised." 

On  the  afternoon  of  De- 
cember 3rd,  1938,  the  old 
judge,  then  seventy-seven 
years  old,  returned  to  his 
home,  tired.  He  said  he  be- 
lieved he  would  lie  down  a 
while,  and  Mrs.  Russell  went 
to  get  some  letters  just  in 
from  several  of  their  children  to  read  to 
him.  But  she  never  finished  the  letters,  for 
the  judge  seemed  to  have  fallen  asleep. 
When  she  went  to  him.  she  saw  that  he  had 
"gone  away." 

All  the  children  were  absent  that  after- 
noon, and  when  they  heard  the  news  they 
feared  for  their  mother.  But  when  they 
reached  home  they  found  her  composed — 
and  it  was  she  who  comforted  them.  Her  re- 
ligious faith,  that  had  stood  so  many  other 
tests,  stood  this  one.  too. 

She  is  confident  that  she  and  the  judge 
will  be  reunited,  and  to  one  of  her  sons  she 
has  confided  that,  when  she  gets  there,  she 
hopes  to  be  given  the  task  of  caring  for 
babies. 

Her  faith  is  absolute  and  affirmative. 
There  is  not  a  gloomy  note  in  the  song  of 
her  heart,  and  rarely  if  ever  a  gloomy 
thought  in  her  mind.  To  be  alive  is  to  her  a 
great  privilege;  to  see  the  dawn  of  each  day 
a  new  and  nice  adventure. 

"Somebody  gave  me  one  of  those  black 
bands  to  tie  over  my  eyes  and  shut  out  the 
morning  light."  she  says,  "but  1  never  used 
it.  Shut  out  the  dawn!  What  for?  It  means 
another  day  to  get  something  done." 

So.  this  great  lady  looks  both  to  the 
future  and  the  past  at  eighty-two,  and  finds 
both  pleasing.  She  is  watched  over  now 
by  her  children,  even  as  she  watched  over 
them.  The  ties  that  bind  them  to  her  are 
stronger  by  far  than  apron  strings.  They 
are  the  ties  of  admiration,  obligation  and 
love. 

Her  son,  Judge  Russell,  summed  up  her 
influence  over  her  children  like  this:  "She 
never  gave  us  a  chance  to  fail."     the  end 
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The  extra  points  you'll  find  in 
Paddle  &  Saddle  sport  shirts 
make  them  winners  with  back 
yard  fullbacks.  They're  good 
looking,  comfortable  and  rugged 
enough  to  hold  their  own  in  any 
laundry  league.  Collar  can  be 
worn  open,  or  buttoned  for  dress. 
Plain  colors,  whites  and  pat- 
terns in  a  wide  variety  of  fabrics. 
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Dr.  CahiWs  Pig -Footed  Patient 
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and  a  back  strain,  but  his  enthusiasm  was 
undampened. 

Because  he  could  shoot -so- the  geese  and 
be  back  in  town  for  breakfast,  Halvor 
agreed  to  join  Dr.  Cahill  in  the  pit:  and  at 
4  a.m.  they  arrived  at  the  field.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  pit  appalled  the  attorney. 

For  a  half  hour  they  stood  in  the  cold, 
still,  predawn  dark  listening  for  the  gabble 
of  geese.  Farm  dogs  barked  to  one  another 
across  the  prairie,  and  roosters  made  life 
hell  from  their  coops.  In  the  farmyard  a 
tractor  coughed  and  started  up.  A  moment 
later  its  lights  bobbed  through  the  cotton- 
woods  around  the  buildings  and  presently  it 
rumbled  out  of  the  trees  toward  them. 

"He'll  scare  every  goose  in  the  state  with 
that  thing!"  the  doctor  cried.  "Go  tell  him 
to  plow  someplace  else." 

"Oh,  sure."  Through  the  bad  light,  Hal- 
vor gave  the  doctor  a  queer  look.  "Leave 
us  just  pretend  we  aren't  here  and  hope  for 
the  best.  Pull  in  your  head,  Doc." 

THE  tractor,  one  of  the  track  type,  bore 
down  on  them  slowly.  Near  the  pit  the 
driver  lowered  a  small  grading  blade, 
scooped  up  a  load  of  loose  dirt  and  straw 
and  as  the  tractor  lumbered  over  the  pit  like 
a  tank,  dumped  it  on  -the  cowering  doctor 
and  Halvor  in  a  kind  of  premature  inter- 
ment. They  surfaced,  fighting  for  air,  and 
beheld  the  tractor  swinging  around  for  an- 
other run.  They  hollered  and  signaled,  but 
the  tractor  bore  down  on  them  anyway,  so 
the  lawyer  grabbed  the  doctor  and  they 
went  underground  again.  With  its  blade 
at  the  pit's  edge  the  tractor  stopped,  pant- 
ing metallically.  The  doctor  straightened  up 
in  a  rage. 

"What're  you  trying  to  do,  kill  us?"  he 
roared  at  the  driver.   "You  hoof  head!" 

"Hoofhead?"  The  driver  shifted  gears. 
"Ill  slice  you  off  at  the  pockets  for  that!" 

"No,  don't!  Don't  do  it!"  Halvor  yelled. 
"We're  sorry!" 

The  hunters  got  out  of  their  pit  and  the 
driver  descended  from  the  Diesel  dragon. 
The  driver  wore  a  sheep-lined  Mackinaw, 
overalls  and  a  tan  corduroy  hunting  cap 
with  ear  flaps.  Upon  second  look  the  doctor 
discovered  the  driver  was  a  female  and  it 
gave  him  a  nasty  start. 

"Tina,  baby!"  Halvor  cried.  "You  almost 
cut  us  two!" 

"Oh,  it's  you.  What's  the  idea  of  digging 
a  hole  like  that  in  my  land?" 

"1  dug  it,"  the  doctor  said  stiffly,  "to 
shoot  geese  from.  What're  you  blowing  your 
thatch  about?  We'd  fill  it  again." 

"Who's  the  adolescent?"  Tina  asked 
Halvor. 

"Darling,  this  is  Dr.  Duffy  Cahill.  I  told 
you  he  was  coming.  Duffy,  Miss  Christina 
Larsen." 

"Forget  that  darling  routine!"  Tina  cried 
hotly.  She  turned  on  the  doctor.  "God  help 
the  people  you  cut  open.  You'd  pull  all 
their  stuffings  out  and  ncva'  put  any  back!" 
She  stepped  forward.  "I'm  going  to  belt 
you  one,  Doctor." 

"Sweetheart!"  Halvor  said.  "Baby,  what's 
wrong?  Why  are  you  so  mad  about  a  little 
old  hole  in  the  stubble'.'" 

The  girl  lowered  the  fist  she  was  going  to 
clout  the  doctor  with  and  stared  at  Halvor. 
"Mad?  I'm  so  mad  I'm  going  to  sue  you! 
I'm  so  mad  I  don't  want  to  see  you  again!" 
She  got  a  smidgin  of  control  on  her  emo- 
tions. "You  ask  why  I'm  mad?  I'll  tell  you. 
After  the  quack  here  dug  this  hole,  Marga- 
ret fell  into  it  and  broke  her  leg." 

"Oh,  no!    Not  Margaret!" 

The  news  sobered  the  doctor.  "I'm  sorry, 
Miss  Larsen.  If  a  member  of  your  family 
sustained  a  fracture  falling  into — " 

"What  leg  was  it?"  Halvor  asked. 

"Right  front." 

"Right  front?"  the  doctor  cried.  "Who 
is  Margaret?" 

"Margaret  is  a  gilt." 

"A  gilt  what?" 

They  gave  him  a  moment  of  silence  in 


respect  for  his  ignorance.  "A  gilt,  Doc," 
Halvor  said,  "is  a  girl  hog  who  hasn't  far- 
rowed— uh — had  babies." 

The  medico  didn't  hide  his  disgust.  "The 
attempted  homicide — and  all  this  dame's 
bellyaching— is  because  a  maiden  swine 
broke  her  front  leg?" 

Tina  hauled  off  and  hit  the  doctor  one 
on  the  cheek  with  her  gloved  fist.  The  doc- 
tor stepped  back  and  fell  into  his  own  pit, 
but  he  got  right  up  again.  "Get  him  out  of 
here,"  she  yelled  at  Halvor.  "I'll  kill  the 
kid!   He's  trespassing!  So  are  you!" 

Halvor  attempted  to  embrace  the  farmer 
in  a  loving  manner,  but  she  shoved  him  off. 
"There'll  be  no  more  of  that  either!"  she 
cried.  "Now,  haul  your  freight!" 

''Will  you  shut  up!"  the  doctor  bellowed. 
"Listen!" 

In  the  quiet  following  the  doctor's  out- 


said.  "Batching  it  in  one  of  these  little 
prairie  towns  ain't  all  one  of  God's  favorite 
males  could  ask.  The  food,  as  you  know, 
could  be  better;  and  I'm  getting  frayed 
from  depending  on  Mrs.  Hansen's  whimsi- 
cal gallstones  for  my  laundry.  Winter  nights 
are  long  and  cold  and  they  give  a  single 
man  pause  to  think.  Besides  that,  I'm  run- 
ning for  state's  attorney  and  I  need  all  the 
female  votes  I  can  get." 

Dr.  Cahill  stared  at  his  buddy  as  a  man 
might  at  his  faithful  dog,  Shep,  who,  after 
biting  him,  was  loping  off  to  live  with  a 
coyote.  "You'd  sell  out  for  a  few  lousy 
votes?" 

"Craven  as  it  appears  to  you,  I  may.  Up 
here  law  business  hasn't  got  a  tort  to  stand 
on.  Nobody  gets  mad  enough  to  go  to 
court  any  more.  Hazlitt  doesn't  even  have 
an  ambulance   I  can  chase.    I  get  eating 
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'We  know  how  you  folks  must  be  sick  of 
week-end  guests.  Bill,  so  we  decided 
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burst  all  heard  the  clamor  of  geese  in  flight 
coming  from  the  north. 

"Here  they  come!"  Doctor  Cahill  yelled 
and  went  for  his  shotgun.  "Move  your  trac- 
tor, sister,  the  geese  are  coming!" 

"I  guess  I  could  do  that."  Tina  said  and 
mounted  the  tractor.  She  backed  away 
about  forty  feet  and  then  began  to  circle 
the  pit,  engine  clanging,  headlights  bobbing. 
Gnashing  his  teeth  and  cursing  the  black 
day  Adam  lost  his  rib.  the  doctor  watched  a 
flock  of  honkers  approach  the  field  with  the 
clear  intention  of  landing,  make  a  high 
swing  about  the  turmoil  below,  then  pull 
out  for  calmer  regions.  Tina  stopped  the 
tractor.  "That  takes  care  of  the  geese."  she 
said.  "Now  fill  up  that  hole  and  beat  it." 
With  that  she  tractored  off. 

AS  THE  doctor  fought  off  a  terrible  im- 
J\.  pulse  to  blast  the  farmer's  behind  with 
No.  4  chilled  shot,  Halvor  glumly  went 
about  shoveling  dirt  into  the  pit.  The  doctor 
turned  on  him.  "Something  smells  here," 
he  said.  "You  called  her  sweetheart  and 
darling  and  some  more  revolting  endear- 
ments. You  even  tried  to  neck  the  witch. 
Squarehead,  are  you  insane?" 

The  attorney  leaned  on  the  shovel.  "Let 
me  put  you  straight  on  a  couple  things,"  he 


money  drawing  up  abstracts  and  doing  pro- 
bate work.  But  for  those  few  lousy  votes  1 
can  get  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
month  salary,  free  offices  and  1  can  start 
paying  Miss  Benton,  my  secretary,  so  she 
can  stop  grubbing  for  roots. 

"The  ill-tempered  constituent  who  just 
tried  to  squash  us  has  three  brothers  and  a 
father,  all  registered  voters.  She's  sound, 
cooks  well,  knows  a  washing  machine  in- 
side out  and  owns  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  good  land  that  raised  two-dollar 
wheat  at  the  rate  of  twenty-one  bushels  to 
an  acre  this  fall.  Her  family  has  gone  in 
for  unrestrained  reproduction  all  over  the 
county.  Along  with  a  bunch  of  other  Nor- 
skies  they  vote  in  a  bloc.  With  their  vote — 
and  I  had  it  until  a  few  minutes  ago — I'm  in. 
So  if  I'm  going  to  leave  the  blessed  state  of 
bachelordom.  Doc,  I'm  going  out  on  a  win- 
ning ticket."  He  lifted  his  shovel.  "The 
defense  rests." 

"Do  you  love  this  farmer?" 

Halvor  appeared  astonished.  "After  what 
1  just  told  you  how  could  I  help  it?" 

In  silence,  they  finished  filling  the  pit 
and  went  back  to  the  car.  "1  suppose  this 
tiff  with  the  multiplying  Larsens  means 
you'll  lose  the  election,"  Dr.  Cahill  said. 

"Two  years  ago  I  lost  because  1  didn't 
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have  their  vote.    With  it  I  can  wfc 
are  only  about  900  votes  cast  in 
and  about  half  is  Norwegian.    Nl 
Swede  and  you  may  not  believe 
places   like   this   Norskies  don't 
more  Swedes  than  they  have  to. 
sens  lead  the  Norwegians." 

After  a  few  bitter  words  in  an 
the  doctor  said,  "Okay,  drive  into) 
sen  place.    I'll  look  at  Margaret. 

Behind  his  rimless  bifocals  the  \ 
pale  blue  eyes  moistened  slightly  vj 
tion  and  he  drove  into  the  Larsen 

TINA  opened  the  back  door  w 
rapped.  She  had  changed  from 
overalls  into  a  clean  print  dress;  hi 
roy  cap  was  gone  and  so  werel 
shoes.  Except  for  her  wrath,  th 
wouldn't  have  recognized  her.  ] 
was  the  color  of  bamboo;  her  e 
big,  blue  and,  at  the  moment,  he 
the  doctor  noted  nonprofessionally 
a  fine  figure  of  a  girl.  He  got  the 
culiar  feeling  looking  at  her. 

"Tina,  honey,"  Halvor  said,  smi 
armingly,  "we've  come  to  beg  your 
What's  more.  Dr.  Cahill  wishes  tc 
high-priced  medical  talents  to 
poor,  broken  Margaret." 

Tina  stepped  back  and  the  hur 
tered  the  kitchen.  Breakfasting  th*' 
four  men,  introduced  as  Olaf,  Ei 
Gunnar,  brothers,  and  Ole  Larsen 
On  the  white  tablecloth  was  enough 
glut  a  convention  of  heavy  eaters. 

The  unsmiling  faces  of  the  men  ii 
they  weren't  taking  the  hog  cont 
lightly,  but  they  minded  their  manne 
Ole  invited  them  to  sit  down,  at 
brought  them  food. 

When  the  Larsen  men  excused 
selves  to  go  to  work,  the  doctor  got  < 
nervousness  and  ate  like  one  of  the 
Tina  watched  him  intently.  "That  f 
three  hundred  dollars,"  she  said, 
purebred  Duroc-Jersey.  If  you  can 
Doc—" 

"Dr.  Cahill,"  Halvor  said  stoutl;] 
slap  a  wrench  to  anything  that  bleed! 

When  the  hunters  finished  eatinj] 
put  on  her  big  shoes  and  led  them 
the  yard  to  a  patch  of  alfalfa  enclose 
woven  wire  fence.  "She  got  throu 
fence  last  evening,"  she  said.  "I  was 
ing  her  up  when  she  fell  into  the  d 
open-pit  mine." 

A   little  way  down  the  patch   thi 
tered  a  small,  neat,  white  hoghouse. 
on  a  bed  of  clean  straw  lay  the  pat 
comely,  red-haired  hog  with  a  tun 
snoot  and  a  tail  like  an  unfinished  p 

Tina  knelt  and  fondly  patted  Mari 
larded  shoulder.  "She  means  a  lot  t 
Doctor.  She's  the  only  hog  on  the 
and  she's  all  mine.  You  see.  we're 
of  the  corn  belt  and  people  think  hogs 
do  well  up  here.  I  claim  they're  v 
I'm  feeding  her  barley  and  oats  and 
milk  now,  and  this  spring  I'm  planting 
early  maturing  corn  I  read  about  ; 
I'm  right  I'll  make  a  little  money  on 
garet  and  her  litter.  Besides  that  si 
darned  congenial  hog  and  I  like  her 
So  fix  her  up  for  me  if  you  can,  Docti 

For  several  minutes  the  doctor  wan 
amined  the  leg;  it  was  swollen  and  tt 
but  he  found  no  fracture.  "You're 
about  it  being  broken,"  he  told  Tina 
far  as  I  can  see,  it's  a  severe  sprain.  G 
some  ordinary  tape  and  I'll  wrap  h 
for  support.  In  a  week  she'll  be  a  lc 
ter." 

When  the  taping  was  done  Tina  v 
happy  that  she  chucked  Margaret 
the  jowls  and  came  out  of  the  hog 
smiling  radiantly.  "I'm  sorry  I  lost  mj 
and  slugged  you.  Doctor.  I  know  no' 
were  too  dumb  to  know  what  you  wei 
ing." 

The  doctor  found  himself  staring  fi 
at  the  gorgeous  farmer  and  having  a] 
charge  of  that  peculiar  feeling.    He  i 
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ed  hand,  muttered  good-by  and 
to  the  car. 

kissed  Tina's  cheek.    "So  long, 
,"  he  said  happily.    "Remember 
i.   And  get  out  the  vote!".  .  . 
vay  into  town  the  doctor,  brood- 
og  loose  dirt  and  straw  from  his 
said,  "Squarehead,  I  want  you  to 
$d  look  at  the  desolation  women 
I  came   twenty-five   hundred 
t  away  from  women  and  disease. 
day  here  a  female  pig-lover  tries 
up  with  her  tractor,  slugs  me, 
,%  ruins  my  only  chance  to  shoot 
d  ends  up  making  me  call  on  her 
paused.  "Buddy,  it's  not  too  late; 
f  her  while  you  can." 
"prney  was  unswayed  by  the  doc- 
land  they  continued  the  drive  into 
jlence.    Halvor  changed  into  his 
"les,  and  the  doctor  went  hunting 
'bept  that  lie  saw  no  more  geese, 
Tas  good  and  at  eventide  he  re- 
:|-ne  with  three  greenheads  and  a 
I  He  entered  the  kitchen  and 
|vor  kissing  the  girl  hog-raiser  on 
The  doctor  dropped  his  ducks 
sd.    The   lovers  dropped   each 
a  blushed. 

'eat  news  for  you,  Doc,"  Halvor 

a   came    in,   picked,   drew   and 

tee  ducks  for  dinner  tonight." 

be  fine,"  the  doctor  said  coldly. 

,was  a  gustatory  delight,  but  so- 

'ants  dragged.  Though  the  doctor 

lion  on  the  duck,  his  taciturnity 

ssing.    At  dinner's  end,   Halvor 

"Only  a  politician  would  eat  and 

i  ten  minutes  1  have  to  make  a 

ation  to  the  P.T.A.    I'll  be  gone 

While  I'm  away  kindly  do  the 

I  behave  yourselves."  With  that, 
Wed  Tina,  and,  avoiding  the  doc- 
ul  eye,  left. 

igan  picking  up  the  dishes.    The 
ped  her.  Neither  spoke  until  they 
e  sink,  washing  and  wiping. 
>u  going  to  marry  Halvor?"  he 

.shed  a  glass  before  answering.  "I 
hate  me,  Doctor,  anybody  can 
lust  the  same  I'll  tell  you  why  I 
tarry  him.  He's  a  fine  man,  kind 
gent  and — " 

better  than  the  old  squarehead." 
ind  if  he  gets  to  be  state's  attor- 
keep  getting  good  crops  on  my 
ction  we'll  have  a  nice  home  here 
Suddenly  Tina  faced  the  doc- 
face    full   of   unhappiness.    "But 

I I  just  want  to  get  off  that  damned 
tor,  I  hate  farms! 

eight  miles  from  town  and  in  win- 
[  snowed  in  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
s  I  see  a  movie  and  once  a  year  1 
to  Fargo  or  Minneapolis  to  shop. 
is  there  to  shop  for?  What  good 
il  in  a  hoghouse?" 

T  had  formed  over  the  farmer's 
due  eyes,  and  the  doctor,  whose 
d  hung  ajar  during  much  of  this 
ed  denunciation  of  life  on  the 
ains,  was  deeply  and  strangely 
Without  quite  knowing  what  he 
!  he  put  his  arm  about  her  shoul- 

,  there,"  he  said.  "Don't  take  it  so 
member  agriculture  is  the  back- 
ur  economy.  Without  the  farm — " 
venty-four  years  old,"  Tina  said, 
:ad  of  feeding  four  men  and  a  hog 
ing  cream  separators  I  ought  to  be 
ibies  and  maybe  a  television  set." 
i  faint  case-of  sniffles, 
s  a  hell  of  a  note,"  the  doctor  said, 
lovely,  healthy  woman  like  you 
be  courted  tenderly,  married  and 
e  nest.  It's  only  natural  you — " 
,  I  don't  know  how  you  are  at  bed- 
yon  are  a  great  little  M.D.  over  a 
Her  eyes  swept  warmly  over 
hy  do  you  cut  your  hair  so  short, 

have  to  comb  it.  You  shouldn't 
i  up  on  a  farm,"  he  went  on  heat- 
th  those  smells  and  a  cream  sep- 
Mo   pretty  clothes,   no  dances — " 
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"Those  are  gray  eyes  you  have  there, 
aren't  they?  With  some  freckles  under- 
neath too.    I  like  you,  Doctor." 

"I  like  you  too,  Tina,"  he  said  and  was 
conscious  of  a  strong  summons  from  the 
species  himself.  His  face  was  red,  there 
was  a  funny  look  in  his  eye  and  the  first 
thing  he  knew  he'd  put  down  his  dish  towel 
and  was  kissing  the  farmer.  He  had  both 
arms  around  her  and  she  added  hers  to  the 
embrace  and  the  dishes  shifted  for  them- 
selves. When  respiratory  problems  broke 
them  up,  Tina  was  trembling  and  the  doc- 
tor's right  kneecap  was  going  up  and  down 
excitedly. 

"What  am  I  doing?"  he  cried  in  anguish. 
"Kissing  my  old  buddy's  fiancee!" 

"Don't  blame  yourself,"  she  said.  "If  I 
hadn't  gone  to  pieces  looking  at  your  hair- 
cut it  wouldn't  have  happened." 

"Well,  it  won't  happen  again!" 

Hurt-eyed,  she  stared  at  him.  "Didn't 
you  like  it?" 

"Certainly,  I  liked  it.  I  haven't  kissed 
anybody  for  a  long  time.  It  was  splendid. 
But  you're  practically  engaged  to  good  old 
Halvor.  What  kind  of  man  do  you  think 
I  am?" 

SHE  faced  him  again  at  close  quarters. 
"To  answer  that  I  ought  to  have  more 
evidence,  Doctor."  Her  lips  were  slightly 
parted,  her  hair  a  golden  nimbus  and  the 
doctor,  looking  at  her,  turned  red,  got  that 
funny  look  in  the  eye  and  put  down  his  dish 
towel.  They  did  it  again. 

"We've  got  to  stop  doing  this!"  he  cried 
thickly  and  stepped  back,  aghast  at  his 
depravity.    "Just  stay  away  from  me!" 

When  the  dishes  were  done  they  sat  eight 
feet  apart  in  the  parlor  and  conversed  ba- 
nally  until  Ha'vor  returned.  The  candidate 
was  jubilant  over  his  speech.  "Get  the  new 
state's  attorney  a  glass  of  cold  beer,  will 
you,  honey?"  he  said  to  Tina.  .  .  . 

For  the  next  hour,  while  the  doctor 
writhed  in  his  chair,  Halvor  held  Tina's 
hand,  called  her  loving  names  and  talked 
on  politics.  Feigning  fatigue,  the  doctor  ex- 
cused himself,  gave  Tina  a  forbidding,  dis- 
ciplinary glare  and  stalked  off  to  his  room. 
In  bed  he  lay  tense  as  a  watch  spring  listen- 
ing for  sounds  from  the  parlor. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  heard  Tina  leave 
and  he  was  able  to  relax.  In  the  morning  he 
woke  filled  with  remorse  for  his  loathsome 
performance  with  Tina  at  the  sink.  He  was 
a  snake  in  Halvor's  house;  Halvor,  his  com- 
rade and  host.  Seething  with  shame,  he  re- 
solved to  erase  the  v/oman  from  his  mind 
and  to  devote  himself  to  the  healthy,  amoral 
shooting  of  small  birds. 

And  for  the  next  three  days  he  single- 
mindedly  prowled  the  sloughs  and  potholes; 
he  shot  over  decoys  in  stubble  fields.  Ducks 
he  dropped  in  satisfying  numbers,  but  the 
prize  he  sought  most,  the  Canadian  goose, 
he  never  got  near.  Then  on  the  fourth  day, 
the  day  before  the  election,  he  got  his 
honker.  He  was  standing  in  the  reeds  at  the 
edge  of  a  small  slough  when  a  flock  of 
geese  lumbered  right  over  him  and  he 
knocked  one  down.  It  was  as  simple  as 
that,  but  it  was  his  finest  moment. 

Lovingly  he  placed  the  big  bird  in  the  car 
and  set  out  for  Hazlitt.  He  passed  the  Lar- 
sen  farm.  In  a  high  state  of  sweetness  to- 
ward humanity  he  drove  in.  Only  Tina  was 
home.  Upon  seeing  him  she  smiled  happily. 
She  said  his  goose  would  go  fourteen  pounds 
easy. 

"It  will,  eh?"  The  doctor  grinned  and 
slapped  her  on  the  back.  "How's  old  Mar- 
garet?  I'll  drop  in  on  her  if  you  like." 

Margaret  greeted  them  with  a  snort  and 
didn't  bother  to  rise.  The  doctor  put  down 
his  goose  and  examined  the  leg.  "The  swell- 
ing's gone  down."  he  said.  "She's  doing 
fine."  He  ran  his  professional  eye  over 
Margaret's  underside.  "How  many  pigs  in 
a  litter?"  he  asked. 

"Average  is  about  six,  but  Margaret 
comes  from  a  prolific  family  and  prolificacy 
is  inherited.    She'll  do  eight,  easy." 

"She  hadn't  better.  If  she  has  more  than 
four  everybody  else  will  go  hungry."  He 
indicated  the  gilt's  two  rows  of  mammary 
equipment.    "Her   plumbing   is   all   fouled 
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up.  Out  of — lemme  see — twelve  outlets 
only  four  will  deliver  any  milk.  The  others 
never  developed." 

"Oh,  no!"  She  dropped  down  beside 
him.    "Honest?" 

"In  some  ways  pigs  differ  from  my  regu- 
lar patients,"  he  said,  "but  here  the  princi- 
ple is  the  same.   I  had  a  patient  recently — " 

"Why,  those  swindlers!"  Tina  cried  and 
stood  up.  "I'll  kill  both  of  them  for  this. 
I'll  tear—" 

"What're  you  upset  about  now?" 

She  kicked  a  pitchfork  clear  across  the 
building.  "Upset?  Now,  Doc,  look.  Mar- 
garet's not  for  lard  and  ham — she's  for 
breeding.  She's  purebred  and  it's  the  size 
and  quality  of  her  litters  that  count,  not 
how  she'll  dress  out.  So  now  I  find  out  she's 
going  to  be  a  flop  as  a  mother,  because  half 
her  litter  will  starve.  Doctor,  I've  been 
taken  and  good!"  Her  blue  eyes  fired  up. 
"Halvor,  that  pettifogger!" 

"What's  Halvor  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"His  old  man,  Bertil  Wahlberg,  raises 
purebred  Durocs  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.  He  sold  me  that  gilt.  Halvor  arranged 
everything.  They  took  advantage  of  my  ig- 
norance and  sold  me  a  broken-down  gilt  for 
six  or  seven  times  what  she'd  bring  as  a 
butcher  hog.  What  a  state's  attorney  that 
boy  will  make,  hornswoggling  his  own  girl 
friend!  I'll  tell  everybody  in  the  county 
what  he  did!  I'll  fix  him  so  he  won't  get 
enough  votes  to  wad  a  shotgun!"  She  stalked 
out  of  the  hoghouse,  the  doctor  behind  her. 
"I'm  calling  him  up  right  now,  then  I'm 
going  to  ride  in  with  you  and  you  can  watch 
me  plow  under  a  shyster!" 

With  the  oppressive  feeling  of  being  en- 
meshed in  another  woman-made  mess,  the 
doctor  battled  for  his  friend.  "I  know 
Halvor  wouldn't  do  that  to  anyone.  You 
forget  the  whole  thing,  Tina,  and  I'll  buy 
you  a  new  gilt  with  everything  running." 

She  didn't  even  answer.  While  the  doctor 
held  his  head  in  his  hands,  she  went  into  the 
house,  called  Halvor,  changed  her  shoes  and 
came  out  again,  ready  to  go. 

"Just  a  minute,"  the  doctor  said,  "I  left 
my  goose  in  the  hoghouse." 

She  watched  him  trot  down  through  the 
alfalfa  patch  to  the  hoghouse  and  enter. 
Even  at  one  hundred  yards  his  roar  of  min- 
gled rage  and  horror  made  her  flinch.  Then 
Margaret  squealed  with  sudden  agony.  A 
moment  later  the  doctor  reeled  out  of  the 
building  with  the  bloody,  tattered  remains 
of  his  magnificent  Canadian  honker  dan- 
gling from  his  hand.  He  stumbled  errati- 
cally about  the  alfalfa,  staring  at  the  corpse, 
his  voice  raised  in  a  cursing  of  all  hogs. 
Halfway  back  to  the  car  he  dropped  the 
mangled  body  and  charged  back  into  the 
hoghouse. 

THIS  time  Margaret,  screaming  like  a 
stuck  pig,  came  bolting  out  of  her 
domicile  with  the  short-haired  physician 
hard  upon  her  twisted  (ail.  In  a  loose  circle 
the  infuriated  man  and  the  horrified  hog — 
getting  all  the  speed  she  could  from  three 
good  legs  and  a  game  one — tore  through 
the  alfalfa.  About  every  ten  steps  the  doc- 
tor caught  up  and  booted  Margaret  sav- 
agely about  the  hams.  Until  he  missed  a 
kick,  gyrated  and  fell  down  on  his  back  it 
made  a  spellbinding  spectacle. 

The  doctor  retrieved  the  despoiled  goose 
and  trudged  back  to  the  car.  Panting,  he 
held  up  the  torn  bird.  "She  had  feathers  on 
her  snoot  when  I  got  there,"  he  raged. 
"Your  stinking  pig  ate  the  only  goose  1 
ever  shot!    My  fourteen-pounder!" 

"Golly.  Doctor,  I'm  terribly  sorry.  I 
didn't — " 

"You  two  are  a  menace  to  society.  You 
louse  up  everything  in  sight.  You  ruined  my 
first  chance  to  shoot  a  goose:  your  pig  ate 
the  one  I  got  on  my  own.  Now  you  want  to 
foul  up  Halvor.  As  a  human  blight  you've 
got  it  all  over  the  bubonic  plague." 

He  tossed  the  deceased  into  the  car,  or- 
dered Tina  out  and  drove  off.  With  tears 
in  her  eyes  she  hastened  into  the  house,  put 
on  her  big  shoes  and  sped  out  to  the  hog- 
house. Margaret,  still  puffing,  eyed  her 
worriedly. 

"You  damned  pig!"  Tina  cried  and,  draw- 


ing back,  she  punted  Margaret's  sore  rear 
end  clean  off  the  floor.  .  .  . 

Melancholy  sat  like  a  wet  rag  over  the 
two  bachelors  as  they  dined  on  cold  roast 
duck  that  Election  Eve.  "1  had  no  idea  Mar- 
garet was  defective,"  Halvor  said.  "I  doubt 
that  Dad  did,  though  he  should  have 
checked  on  it.  Tina'll  never  believe  that,  of 
course,  not  with  her  temper.  By  this  time 
she's  phoned  every  Norsky  in  the  county 
that  I  swindled  her,  my  own  fiancee.  I'm 
licked,  Doc."  He  poured  out  two  hookers 
of  bourbon  and  forced  a  ghastly  smile. 
"Drink  up,  we  still  got  health." 

The  doctor's  anguish  was  as  excruciating 
as  the  attorney's.  Because  of  his  loose  talk 
about  what  a  bum  Margaret  would  be  as  a 
mother,  Halvor  would  lose  the  election  and 
his  sweetheart.  And  the  way  the  old  square- 
head was  taking  it,  without  the  slightest  re- 
crimination, wrung  the  doctor's  heart. 

ELECTION  morning  Doctor  Cahill 
didn't  feel  up  to  hunting.  He  lolled  de- 
spondently about  the.  house,  running  his 
hand  through  his  short  hair  in  an  abstracted 
manner  and  sighing.  At  noon  he  lunched 
with  Halvor  and  Miss  Benton,  his  secretary, 
a  pretty,  mildly  plump  girl,  who  stated 
openly  she'd  like  to  gouge  out  Tina  Lar- 
sen's  nasty  blue  eyes. 

The  doctor  was  back  in  the  house  at  four 
when  the  phone  rang.  "Dr.  Cahill?  This  is 
Tina  and  please  don't  hang  up." 

"What  do  you  want?  Halvor's  head  on  a 
platter?" 

"Golly,  don't  talk  like  that.  I'd  like  to 
make  up  for  Margaret's  chewing  your 
goose." 

"Hah!" 

"Listen,  Doctor,  geese  are  feeding  in  our 
durum  stubble  again.  They  were  here  last 
night  and  again  this  morning.  They'll  be 
back  soon,  so  come  on  out,  please,  won't 
you,  and  shoot  some?" 

In  spite  of  his  wrath,  excitement  surged 
through  him  at  the  prospect  of  another 
chance  at  geese.  "If  this  goes  sour  too 
you'll  be  picking  birdshot  out  of  you-know- 
who's  curly  tail,"  he  said.  "I'll  be  right  out." 

Tina  met  him  in  the  farmyard.  She 
looked  golden  and  gorgeous  and  anxious  to 
please,  and  the  doctor  had  to  keep  his  eyes 
off  her  to  prevent  his  ice  from  melting. 
"Where're  they  feeding?"  he  asked. 

She  indicated  the  familiar  field.  He  espied 
a  red,  portly  animal  on  it  and  flinched. 
"What's  she  doing  out  there?"  he  cried. 

"She's  going  to  help  you.  Doctor." 

"Help  me?  I'll  believe  that  when  I  see 
cloves  in  her." 

"There  isn't  time  to  dig  a  pit,  so  Margaret 
is  offering  her  services,"  Tina  said.  "Geese 
aren't  afraid  of  domestic  animals  so  I  teth- 
ered her  out  there.  You  can  hide  beside 
her.  It's  awfully  illegal,  but  I  want  you  to 
be  happy,  Doctor." 

He  gave  her  a  queer,  wide-eyed  look,  then 
strode  out  to  the  field.  Upon  seeing  him 
Margaret  snorted  agitatedly  and  cowered. 

The  doctor  gathered  some  straw,  lay 
down  beside  the  gilt  and  tossed  the  straw 
over  himself.  "One  trick  out  of  you,  Mar- 
garet," he  warned,  "and  I'll  sprain  your 
other  legs.    And  stop  snuffling." 

The  man  and  the  hog  waited  fifteen  min- 
utes before  they  heard  the  flock.  Naturally 
a  bunch  of  blabbermouths,  geese  can  be 
heard  in  flight  for  a  mile.  Over  the  field 
they  circled  a  dozen  times,  casing  Margaret 
and  the  funny  lump  beside  her.  Each  time 
they  came  in  lower,  the  fanning  of  their 
great  wings  getting  very  loud.  Finally  they 
came  in  against  the  wind  for  a  true  landing 
and  when  it  seemed  they  might  stick  their 
webbed  feet  right  in  his  face,  the  doctor  sat 
up  and  let  fly.  The  air  was  ftdl  of  big,  gray, 
black-necked  bodies,  some  no  more  than 
fifty  feet  away.   He  dropped  two. 

His  delight  was  so  vast  he  tweaked  Mar- 
garet's ear  in  a  fond  manner  and  when  he 
got  back  to  the  yard  he  kissed  Tina.  She 
kissed  him  back  and  wouldn't  let  go. 

"Before  something  happens  to  make  you 
sore  again."  she  said,  "I'd  like  to  get  a  state- 
ment on  the  record.  Doctor,  I'm  in  love 
with  you  and  have  been  ever  since  we 
washed    dishes   together."    With   maidenly 


modesty  she  laid  her  forehead  on  his  A 
"Do  you  think  maybe  you  like  me  a  iX 

Holding  her,  the  doctor  was  a 
ground:  his  moral  principles  were  in  i 
rassle  with  his  heart.  He  pushed  o 
arms.  "It's  unbelievable,  even  kit 
ghastly,  but  I  do.  You're  a  beautiful,  I 
troublemaking  woman  of  the  kind  I' 
ways  warned  myself  against.  A  man'' 
is  the  first  casualty  around  a  dame  lik 
but  while  I  got  a  thimbleful  of  good 
left  I'm  telling  you  we've  both  got  to 
we  love  each  other.  We're  not  hurtini 
vor  any  more.  Losing  the  electioi 
enough." 

"Doctor,  baby,  come  inside  and 
some  coffee."  In  the  kitchen  she 
him  into  a  chair.  "Yesterday  wher 
drove  off  angry  I  felt  like  I'd  die  if  I 
see  you  again.  Isn't  that  funny?  I  was 
ning  to  marry  Halvor  and  it  was  you  I 
ried  about.  It's  obvious  now  1  neve 
love  him.  Anyway,  I  couldn't  stand  i 
you  hurt  and  I  knew  if  Halvor  lost  the 
tion  you'd  feel  responsible  and  hate  rr 
it  and  that'd  make  me  feel  terrible- 
didn't  do  anything."  Smiling  tender! 
ran  her  fingers  up  through  the  hair  o 
back  of  his  neck.  "Is  that  clear? 
you  care  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  my 
dition,  Doctor?" 

"You  didn't  tell  anybody  Halvor  ch 
you?" 

"Nope.  Can  I  sit  on  your  lap  now?" 

"No;  and  it  doesn't  make  any  diffeil 
how  you  feel  about  me.  We're  goirj 
town  to  tell  Halvor  about  the  vcl 
You're  going  to  tell  him  you  forgive  I 
too." 

She  stared  at  his  grim  lineaments,  s  I 
her  golden  head  in  confusion,  and  werjl 
her  coat. 

IN  TOWN,  they  found  Halvor  in  hi  J 
fice.  The  candidate  was  sitting  wil 
glass  of  beer  in  his  hand  and  the  sh;| 
Miss  Benton  on  his  knee.  He  smiled  glcl 
ily  at  them.  "Just  wetting  down  my  n\ 
pie  sorrows,"  he  said.  "Eloise,  pour  i| 
some  beer." 

"Don't  get  up,"  the  doctor  said  1 
seemed  dazed. 

"1  won't,"  Miss  Benton  said,  glarinj 
Tina. 

"We  came  to  tell  Halvor,"  Tina 
cheerfully,  "that  the  doctor,  with  Mart, 
at  his  side,  slew  two  geese.  Also  that 
Larsen  family  and  associates  voted  for 
today.  There  was  something  else  I  was 
posed  to  say,  but  I'm  too  late,  thank  G 

Halvor  nudged  Miss  Benton  off  his  1 
and  rose.  "That's  marvelous  news,  1| 
I'm  sorry  about  Margaret.  I  didn't  k . 
her  valves  were  stuck.  Neither  did  I 
1  called  him  and  he  said  he'll  send  you 
three  hundred  dollars  or  a  new  gilt.  It 
an  oversight,  he  said." 

"That  stuff  can  wait,"  the  doctor  ci 
"Squarehead,  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

They  adjourned  to  another  room.  "Tl 
a  helluva  way  to  treat  Tina,"  the  do> 
said.  "She  was  going  to  forgive  you.  Wt 
with  you  and  Butterball  Benton?" 

"Why,  Doc,  she  loves  me  and  I  got  I 
of  a  burning  sensation  myself."  He  put 
hand  on  his  comrade's  shoulder.  "I 
night,  lying  under  my  single  sheet  serai 
ing  myself,  1  knew  I'd  lost  Tina  and  1  nt 
felt  a  twinge.  I  think  all  1  missed  were 
votes  and  her  quarter  section.  Acluall 
don't  think  she  ever  really  gave  a  hoot 
me  either — just  wanted  to  get  off  1 
farm.  Now  Benton,  she  adores  me.  J 
all  along  and  never  dared  mention  it 
til  I  told  her  about  Tina  this  morning." 

Dr.  Cahill  grinned.    "You're  doing  al 
lutely  the  right  thing."   He  hesitated,  co 
ing.    "You  won't   mind   then   if  your 
buddy  takes  over  the  Larsen  case?" 

"Why,  bless  your  heart,  you  go  ri 
ahead  and  operate.  I  hope  you  and  1 
and  the  hog  are  very  happy." 

"Thank  you.  Counselor.  I  used  to  cl: 
that  a  man  in  love  ought  to  be  locked 
until  he  recovered,  but  I'm  not  the  r 
I  was  speaking  of.  But  speaking  of  W 
garet,  could  I  interest  you  in  some  p 
chops?"  the  I 
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To  Live  Again 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  27 


;ained  admission  to  Swann's  bedside.  The 
jick  man  seemed  much  worse,  and  was 
disinclined  to  talk.  Indeed,  it  was  almost  as 
hough  he  regretted  having  spoken  so  freely 
>n  the  previous  occasion.  But  as  Paul  sat 
patiently  by  his  bedside,  not  pressing  him 
in  any  way,  he  gradually  relented.  He  did, 
then,  turn  his  head,  and  gaze  at  the  young 
man  with  a  kind  of  pity. 

"So  you're  going  on  with  it?"  he  said  at 
last. 

"Yes,"  Paul  answered  in  a  low  voice.  "I 
must." 

'I  warn  you — it'll  affect  your  whole  life 
— as  it  did  mine.  And  once  you've  put 
your  hand  to  it,  there'll  be  no  turning 
back." 

"1  won't  turn  back.  I'm  only  too  anxious 
to  begin."  Paul  took  a  deep  breath.  "I 
thought,  if  I  typed  out  your  statement  and 
you  signed  it,  I  could  take  it  to  the  authori- 
ties— " 

BWANN  could  not  laugh — but  a  short, 
sardonic  tremor  passed  across  his  pale 
lips.  "What  authorities?  The  police?  They 
know  the  whole  story — that's  why  they've 
hounded  me  all  these  years.  The  public 
prosecutor,  Sir  Matthew  Sprott?  From  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  that  gentleman.  1  can 
assure  you  there  would  be  no  surer  way  of 
landing  yourself  in  jail."  Swann  paused, 
racked  by  a  long  fit  of  coughing.  "No.  The 
Secretary  of  State  alone  has  the  power  to 
open  up  the  matter,  and  you  wouldn't  get 
within  a  mile  of  him  with  the  evidence  you 
have  now.  The  delirious  accusations — - 
that's  what  they'd  call  it — of  a  dying,  dis- 
credited ex-policeman  would  carry  no 
weight  whatever.  They'd  simply  laugh  at 
you." 

"But  my  father  is  innocent!"  Paul  cried. 

"Of  course  he's  innocent."  Swann 
clenched  his  fists  and,  with  a  spasm  of  en- 
ergy, sustained  by  his  obsession,  went  on  in 
a  passionate  voice:  "He's  in  Stoneheath  be- 
cause the  system  of  criminal  procedure  is  so 
corrupt  that  the  police  can  intimidate  the 
witnesses  and  the  prosecution  can  manipu- 
late the  facts  and  call  in  experts  who  are  no 
more  than  paid  yes  men  for  the  crown. 
Sometimes  it  seems  that  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  public  prosecutor  is  not  to  secure  jus- 
tice but,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  hang  the 
prisoner  in  the  dock." 

This  outburst,  which  left  Swann  ex- 
hausted, alarmed  Paul.   Yet  what  could  he 


do?  He  sat,  silent  and  appalled,  while  the 
sick  man  struggled  to  regain  his  breath. 

"No,"  Swann  said  presently,  in  a  dry,  al- 
together different  tone.  "There  is  only  one 
way  to  force  them  to  reopen  the  case.  You 
must  discover  the  real  murderer." 

Paul  felt  a  chill  along  his  spine.  Up  to 
now  he  had  considered  only  his  father's 
innocence.  The  thought  of  the  actual  mur- 
derer had  scarcely  entered  his  head.  It  was 
as  though  a  new  shadow  had  fallen  across 
his  path.  Swann  went  on:  "You  know  that 
the  main  witnesses,  Janet  Crombie  and 
Louisa  Burt,  gave  false  testimony.  When 
they  were  threatened  or  bribed,  they  were 
willing  to  identify  the  wrong  man,  but  not 
the  right  one.  You'll  never  get  hold  of 
Crombie — she  married  years  ago  and  emi- 
grated to  Australia.  But  Burt  is  still  here." 
Swann  paused.  "There's  just  one  chance  in 
a  million  you  might  get  something  out  of 
her." 

"Where  can  I  find  her?"  Paui  asked. 

From  beneath  his  pillow  Swann  took  a 
scrap  of  paper  covered  with  notes. 

"There!"  he  said,  in  a  flat  voice,  handing 
it  to  Paul.  "Though  it  won't  do  you  any 
good.  Now  let  me  be.  I've  done  enough  for 
you  and  I'll  do  no  more.  I  feel  damned 
bad  and  I  want  to  get  some  sleep." 

He  stretched  himself  on  his  side  and 
drew  the  bedclothes  up  to  his  chin,  indi- 
cating that  the  interview  was  over. 

Paul  got  to  his  feet.  He  said  earnestly, 
in  a  voice  charged  with  feeling.  "I  can't 
find  the  words  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Swann. 
I'll  see  you  again  soon." 

With  a  last  glance  at  Swann's  wasted  and 
impassive  figure,  he  swung  round  and  left 
the  ward.  As  he  went  down  the  stairs  his 
heart  was  bounding  with  a  new  hope.  Swann 
had  helped  him  beyond  all  his  expectation. 
Yet  somehow  he  could  not  help  feeling  that 
the  sick  man  was  still  holding  something 
back,  something  he  was  scared  to  reveal. 

THE  following  evening,  after  work,  Paul 
met  Mark  Boulia  by  appointment  out- 
side the  Bonanza.  Mark  seemed  pleased  to 
see  him.  They  shook  hands,  and  Mark  ex- 
claimed, "Are  we  making  a  start  tonight?" 

"Yes,"  Paul  said.  "What  about  something 
to  eat  first?" 

"No,  thanks.  I  had  a  snack  at  five.  But 
how  about  you?" 

"I'm  all  right." 

"I've  hardly  been  able  to  wait,  since  you 
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Sizzle,  simmer  and  steam — that's 
summer.   Isn't  it  wonderful  how  easy  it  is 
to  turn  off  summer  with  a  big  frosty 
pitcherful  of  Iced  Tea? 

Iced  Tea  is  more  than  the  Great  American 
Cooler  Off-er.  The  brew  of  these  magic 
leaves,  iced  or  hot,  helps  relieve  the 
pressure  of  your  day.  Take  the  heat 
off  summer  tonight  by  serving  tea  for 
dinner  and  see  if  you  don't  feel 
better.   Its  clean,  cool  taste  makes 
the  whole  meal  taste  better. 

Remember,  too:  Tea  costs  less  than 
any  other  beverage  you  can  serve! 

pick  yourself 
up  with 


Eating  out?  Order  iced 
tea.  Good  restaurants 
and  hotels  today  make  a 
special  point  of  brewing 
tea  correctly. 
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Have  the  wafer  fir  your  tea 
"Boih'ng,  6oiting  mern'/y  / 


Tea  hay  or  teasfioon-rt  matters  not, 
One  for  each  cap  ana1  one  tor  the  pot. 
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phoned  me,"  Mark  broke  out  excitedly,  as 
they  moved  off  along  the  crowded  street. 
"Tell  me  about  Louisa  Burt." 

Paul  was  silent.  Boulia's  tendency  to 
treat  the  matter  lighthcartcdly,  as  a  gay  and 
thrilling  adventure,  made  Paul  question  the 
wisdom  of  having  asked  him  to  accompany 
him.  Yet  the  young  librarian  had  given 
him  real  and  generous  help.  So,  atter  a  mo- 
ment, he  answered. 

"She  has  a  job  as  a  maid.  I  gather  she 
hasn't  turned  out  too  well.  This  is  her  eve- 
ning out.  I  know  pretty  well  what  she  looks 
like  and  I've  some  idea  where  we  might 
find  her." 

"Good!"  Mark  exclaimed.  "How's  Swann 
— any  better?" 

Paul  shook  his  head. 

"I'm  sorry,"  Boulia  murmured. 

Paul  said,  with  some  bitterness,  "You 
know  what  a  hell  his  life  has  been.  Won't 
he  be  better  out  of  it?" 

THEY  walked  through  the  park  in  silence 
after  that,  passing  the  bandstand,  skirt- 
ing the  ornamental  pond,  reaching  the 
higher  northern  slopes  above  the  Municipal 
Art  Galleries  and  the  Natural  History  Mu- 
seum. They  were  now  on  Poll"';  Hill,  one 
of  the  best  sections  of  the  city,  spaced  with 
handsome  mansions,  laid  out  in  broad  ter- 
races and  bordered  by  avenues  of  tall  chest- 
nut trees.  Adjoining  this  fine  residential 
area  there  was,  however,  a  queer  survival  of 
an  older  period — a  cramped  little  colony  of 
back  streets  and  cobbled  alleys  composed 
of  converted  mews,  a  number  of  small 
shops,  and  one  saloon:  the  Bodega  Vaults. 

"That's  it,"  Paul  said,  as  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  sign.  "We've  got  to  be  care- 
ful. If  you  don't  know  what  to  say,  don't 
say  anything." 

They  crossed  the  lane  toward  the  yellow 
light  shining  from  the  leaded  windows,  and 
pushed  through  the  swing  doors  of  the  sa- 
loon. 

The  saloon  was  old  and  dingily  genteel, 
upholstered  in  tarnished  plush,  and  deco- 
rated with  frayed  lamp  shades,  engravings 
of  race  horses  upon  the  walls,  and  a  cracked 
gilt  mirror  behind  the  curved  bar.  It  had 
begun  to  fill  up  for  the  evening.  Paul  led 
the  way  to  one  of  the  oak  tables  and,  after 
ordering  two  glasses  of  ale,  cautiously  sur- 
veyed the  room. 

"Not  here  yet."  He  turned  to  Mark.  "We 
may  be  out  of  luck  tonight,  for  all  I  know." 

As  he  spoke,  the  doors  swung  again  and 
a  woman  entered  and  walked,  with  the  air 
of  a  habitue,  to  a  corner  booth.  Paul 
guessed  at  once  that  this  was  Louisa  Burt. 
She  seemed  about  thirty,  rather  heavy  about 
the  hips  and  bust,  wearing  a  dress  of  cheap 
plaid  material,  with  yellow  gloves  and  a 
fancy  handbag.  She  was,  indeed,  completely 
ordinary,  obviously  a  domestic  servant  on 
her  evening  out. 

She  settled  herself,  ordered  a  small  gin, 
and,  after  fussing  with  the  contents  of  her 
handbag,  explored  the  saloon  with  her  eyes. 
Paul,  meeting  her  gaze,  smiled  slightly.  She 
immediately  turned  away,  as  if  insulted, 
but  two  minutes  later  she  was  again  look- 
ing in  their  direction.  This  time  Paul  rose 
and  crossed  over  to  her  booth.  Easily,  yet 
with  the  correct  note  of  ingratiating  polite- 
ness, he  said.  "Good  evening." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"Are  ytiu  addressing  me?"  she  asked,  with 
an  air  of  being  ready  to  take  offense. 

"Yes.  If  you're  alone  perhaps  we  might 
join  you." 

"I'm  not  alone,  not  really.  I'm  waiting 
on  a  friend." 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry." 

"Of  course,  he  might  be  detained  tonight, 
working  late.    He's  a  very  important  man." 

"Then  he  probably  will  be  detained.  And 
his  loss  will  be  our  gain.    Have  a  drink?" 

"No,  not  really.  I'm  not  in  the  habit. 
Still,  if  you  insist." 

Paul  signaled  across  his  shoulder  to 
Mark,  who  came  over  to  the  booth  carrying 
Paul's  tumbler  and  his  own.  Paul  intro- 
duced Mark  and  himself. 

"Pleased  to  meet  you,  I'm  sure.  I  for- 
got my  visiting  cards  but  my  name  is  Miss 
Burt,  Miss  Louisa  Burt." 


As  they  sat  down  beside  her  she  drew 
back  slightly,  arranging  her  skirt  in  a  lady- 
like manner.  Then,  crooking  her  little  fin- 
ger, she  emptied  her  glass  at  a  gulp. 

"Now  it's  my  treat,  Miss  Burt,"  Mark 
said.   "What  will  you  have?" 

"Why,  nothing  was  further  from  my 
thoughts."  She  paused.  "Gin,"  she  con- 
ceded. 

"Mother's  ruin,"  Mark  said,  and  smiled. 

She  did  not  smile  back.  Her  eyes,  a  doll's 
light  blue,  kept  moving  over  them  in  shal- 
low yet  appraising  inquiry.  Her  skin  was 
sallow  and  her  snub  nose  was  thickly  pow- 
dered. Her  plump,  childish  cheeks,  curi- 
ously indrawn  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth, 
gave  her  face  a  strange  sort  of  humorless 
smirk. 

"Well,  here's  luck,"  Paul  said,  when  her 
drink  arrived.    He  lifted  his  glass  of  beer. 

"You  know,"  Mark  went  on.  "There's 
nothing  beats  a  nice  convivial  evening 
among  friends.  Cheers  you  up.  Makes  you 
feel  good.   Breaks  the  old  routine." 

"I  got  to  be  back  at  nine  tonight,"  she 
announced  warningly,  and  preened  herself 


self  made  a  difference.  They  all  knew  what 
I  would  have  been  if  only  I'd  had  my  rights, 
and  p'raps  they  guessed  the  terrible  time 
what  was  in  store  for  me."  She  broke  off, 
searching  their  faces.  "Does  that  surprise 
you?" 

Paul  shook  his  head  gravely,  thinking 
at  the  same  time:  Dear  God,  what  a  natu- 
ral-born liar! 

"If  you  only  knew" — she  clutched  at 
Paul's  arm — "what  I've  went  through!  My 
father  was  in  the  army,  not  the  Salvation, 
the  reg'Iar  army,  a  colonel.  He  used  to  beat 
my  mother,  the  brute,  especially  when  he 
came  home  boozed,  late  Saturday  nights.  I 
wanted  to  run  away.  The  footlights  always 
was  my  great  ambition,  to  have  all  them 
people  watching  and  admiring  me.  Oh,  if 
only  I'd  had  my  chance." 

"And  didn't  you?"  Mark  prompted,  sym- 
pathetically. 

She  shook  her  head,  her  heavy  lids  veil- 
ing a  sullen  gleam  in  her  eyes. 

"Something  happened.  I  only  done  right, 
mind  you.  I  only  told  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
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with  all  the  conscious  dignity  of  sex.  "I 
couldn't  walk  out  nowhere.    Not  tonight." 

"Ah,  well,"  Paul  said  easily.  "We'll  have 
better  luck  next  time.  We'll  be  properly 
acquainted  then." 

She  digested  this,  staring  from  one  young 
man  to  the  other. 

"You  are  perfect  gentlemen,  I  must  say. 
Some  does  rush  you  something  cruel."  Her 
eyes  came  back  to  Paul,  not  without  inter- 
est. "Haven't  you  been  with  me  before, 
somewheres?" 

"No,"  Paul  said.    "I'm  afraid  not." 

"That's  a  pleasure  that's  still  in  store  for 
him,"  Mark  added  with  a  smile. 

His  nerves  on  edge,  Paul  kept  the  conver- 
sation flowing,  playing  on  Louisa's  vanity, 
deferring  to  her  affectations,  accepting  with 
admiration  her  explanation  that  she  was 
"lady  housekeeper"  in  charge  of  a  large 
mansion  on  Pollock  Hill. 

AFTER  several  drinks  she  began  to  lose 
L  some  of  her  watchfulness,  and  her  air 
of  gentility  intensified. 

"It's  nice  to  meet  two  perfect  gents.  Not 
like  some  I  could  mention,  only  I  wouldn't, 
being  a  perfect  lady  myself,  though  I  do  say 
it  as  perhaps  shouldn't.  I  was  brought  up 
very  strict,  you  understand,  educated  by  the 
nuns  in  a  French  convent.  Oh,  it  was  lovely 
there  in  the  seminary,  so  quiet  and  peace- 
ful, and  the  nuns  was  such  dears,  they  made 
a  regular  pet  of  me.  It  was  Louisa  this,  and 
Louisa  that,  all  the  time,  I  can  assure  you, 
especially  from  the  Reverend  Mother — she 
couldn't  do  enough  for  me,  from  breakfast 
in  beil  to  hand-stitched  lace  on  all  my  negli- 
gees.  Of  course,  me  being  half  French  my- 


me,  God.  And  what  did  I  get  for  it?  Just 
about  enough  to  last  me  six  months." 

"That's  always  the  way,"  Paul  agreed, 
with  assumed  bitterness.  "You  do  some- 
body a  good  turn  and  get  no  thanks  for  it." 

"1  didn't  want  no  thanks!"  she  burst  out. 
"I  only  wanted  to  be  left  alone.  I  didn't 
expect  to  be  tied  up  in  strings  for  the  rest 
of  my  born  days." 

Paul  had  the  wit  to  keep  silent  but  Mark, 
in  his  excitement,  leaned  forward. 

"Why  don't  you  tell  us  about  it?"  he  said. 
"Perhaps  we  could  help  you." 

There  was  a  pause.  Paul  bit  his  lip  and 
lowered  his  gaze.  Louisa  looked  at  Boulia, 
and  suddenly  seemed  to  recollect  herself. 
The  angry  flush  faded  from  her  plump 
cheeks.  She  glanced  at  the  clock  above  the 
bar,  finished  her  drink,  and  got  to  her  feet. 

"Do  you  see  the  time?  I  got  to  go  now." 

Masking  his  chagrin,  Paul  helped  her 
gather  up  her  things,  paid  for  the  drinks 
and  escorted  her  through  the  swing  doors. 

He  glanced  up  at  the  stars.  "It's  such  a 
lovely  night.  Perhaps  we  could  see  you 
home?" 

She  hesitated,  then  somewhat  grudgingly 
consented.  "Only  to  the  gate,  mind  you." 

They  left  the  cobbled  alley  and  set  out 
along  the  deserted  suburban  road,  Louisa 
picking  her  way,  on  high  heels,  between 
Boulia  and  Paul.  More  than  ever  Paul 
exerted  himself  to  please.  Presently  they 
reached  a  broad  avenue,  screened  by  a 
double  row  of  topped  lime  trees  and  flanked 
by  red-tiled  villas  standing  in  their  own 
gardens.  Opposite  the  end  house  Louisa 
drew  up. 

"Well,"  she  said.     "This  is  me." 


"What  a  lovely  house,"  Paul  said. 

Louisa  was  dearly  flattered.  "I'm 
the    Oswalds — most    refined    people." 

"Well,  naturally."  Paul  spoke  pe 
sively.  "May  we  see  you  next  Wei 
day?" 

Louisa  hesitated,  but  only  for  a  mo 
"All  right,"  she  said.  "Same  time,  a 
Bodega." 

"Good.    I'll  look  forward  to  it." 

Paul  removed  his  hat  and  held  ou 
hand.  As  he  did  so,  the  front  door  o: 
house  opened  and  an  elderly  gentle 
came  out,  bareheaded,  smoking  a  cigar 
carrying  a  few  letters.  In  the  darkne: 
was  impossible  to  make  out  his  feat 
clearly  but  Paul  noticed  his  silver-gray 
and  his  abstracted  expression.  As 
passed  the  little  group,  the  man  not 
Louisa  and,  in  a  pleasant  voice,  bade 
good  evening. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Oswald,  sir," 
answered,  in  a  humble  voice. 

When  he  had  gone,  leaving  behind  n 
agreeable  odor  of  cigar  smoke,  Louisa  ■ 
some  discomfort,  took  leave  of  her  ito 
companions.  She  went  down  the  sent 
path  on  the  left,  and  disappeared  behind 
screen  of  laurel  bushes. 

Paul  and  Boulia  turned  away.  For  a  I 
minutes  there  was  silence  between  tht 
then  Boulia  said  apologetically,  "I'm  soi 
Engel.  She  was  just  beginning  to  talk  wl 
I  sent  her  back  into  her  shell." 

Paul  compressed  his  lips  on  a 
reply.  "She's  got  plenty  to  tell  us. 
try  again  next  week." 

"You  bet,"  Mark  said  eagerly. 

They  reached  the  center  of  the 
shook  hands  and  parted. 
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WHEN  Paul  went  up  to  his  attic  roorr 
was  nearly  eleven  o'clock.  He  col 
not  sleep.  Pacing  the  confined  space  betwe 
the  rickety  washstand  and  the  narrow  be 
he  scarcely  heard  the  already  familiar  nc 
turnal  noises  of  his  fellow  lodgers — t; 
medical  student  playing  his  radio  on  tl 
floor  below,  the  accountant's  clerk  brus 
ing  his  boots  and  whistling  mournful 
next  door,  the  old  man  from  above  crea 
ing  downstairs  to  refill  his  pitcher — he  w 
struggling  so  with  the  excitement  to  whic 
the  evening  had  strung  him. 

Louisa  Burt  was  obviously  a  natural  Hal 
who  would  lie  to  order,  for  her  own  a< 
vantage,  or  merely  to  attract  attention  i 
herself.  Now,  more  than  ever,  he  was  ce 
tain  that  her  testimony  at  the  trial  was  fals 
If  only  he  could  force  a  confession  froi 
her  he  could  shatter  the  case  against  h 
father.  Swann  was  right  when  he  said  th; 
Paul's  course  of  action  must  be  directe 
against  her. 

At  last  he  undressed  and  got  into  bee 
He  slept*badly,  for  his  thoughts  were  sti 
seething,  his  nerves  keyed  for  action.  H 
was  glad  when  at  last  the  morning  ligh 
filtered  through  the  dingy  bedroom  panes 

All  that  day,  at  the  store,  he  was  strainet 
and  preoccupied.  When  Lena  Andersei 
brought  him  his  lunch  from  the  cafeteria  he 
ate  the  sandwiches  without  his  usual  ap 
petite.  She  noticed  this  and  remarked  on  i 
with  friendly  interest. 

Paul  came  out  of  his  abstraction,  am 
glanced  up. 

"Don't  you  feel  well?"  she  asked  him 

"Oh,  perfectly."  He  forced  a  smile,  ther 
added,  after  a  pause,  "You're  too  good  tc 
me.  Harris  said  I  could  have  a  snack,  bui 
you  bring  me  a  regular  spread." 

"You  ought  to  have  a  proper  lunch 
Sandwiches  aren't  too  good  for  anyone.  ] 
suppose  you  have  your  dinner  in  the  eve 
ning?" 

"Sometimes."  Despite  the  burden  of  hi< 
mood,  he  was  touched  by  her  concern. 

"You  live  in  a  rooming  house,  I  sup 
pose." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  little  grimace 
"Do  you?" 

"Oh,  no.  I'm  very  lucky."  A  look  ol 
pride  came  over  her  face.  "I  have  a  nice 
place — two  rooms  in  a  friend's  house." 

"Why,  that's  quite  an  establishment." 

She  nodded. 

"I  can  do  it.     I  work  hard,  you  see.     I 
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irp-4  passenger   plane   plunges   into   the 
Jtoniac  River,  across  from  Washington, 
after    being 
"ty  persons  perished 


rammed 


mid-air 


Motion  Picture  Academy  awards  are 
presented  to  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr. 
(who  accepted  two  for  Laurence  Oli- 
vier), Claire  Trevor,  Jane  Wyman  and 
Walter  Huston.. 


KEYSTONE  PICTURES.    INC. 


Flames  sweep  the  Great  Lakes  steamer 
Noronic  at  a  Toronto  pier  during  the 
early  morning  hours  of  September  17; 
132  persons  died. 


President  Harry  S.  Truman  makes  an 
address  during  the  ceremonies  at  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  for  the  United 
Nations'  Secretariat  in  New  York  City. 
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ROADSIDE  BOUND 

No  matter  how  new  or  old  your  car  may  be,  it's 
probably  been  through  a  pretty  tough  summer. 
High  temperatures  .  .  .  high  speeds  .  .  .  longer, 
harder  driving  by  all  members  of  the  family 
exact  their  toll! 

Don't  neglect  your  faithful  servant.  Don't  make 
it  run  with  dirty,  contaminated,  "fatigued" 
summer  oil.  Relief  lubrication  now  will  do 
wonders  for  your  car! 

Don't  wait — lubricate!  And  at  the  same  time  have 
the  ignition  points  checked  .  .  .  your  oil  filter 
examined  .  .  .  your  air  and  oil  screens  cleaned. 
Relief  lubrication  now  will  tide  your  car  over 
until  its  winter  tune-up  .  .  .  will  save  you  the  cost 
of  expensive  repairs  later. 

Preventive  Service  Beats  Roadside  Regrets 


often  go  out  on  jobs  in  the  evenings — public 
banquets  and  such.    It's  good  pay." 

"Don't  you  ever  go  dancing,  or  to  the 
movies,  like  the  others?"  he  asked. 

"No."  She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "I 
don't  bother  about  that." 

She  stood,  gazing  ahead  absently,  then 
she  took  his  empty  cup  and  with  a  faint 
smile  went  back  to  the  cafeteria. 

The  duration  of  Lena's  conversation  with 
Paul  had  not  passed  unnoticed,  and  when 
she  returned  to  her  counter,  the  girls  began 
to  tease  her. 

"Be  careful,  Lena,"  one  finally  exclaimed 
sweetly.     "Once  bitten,  twice  shy." 

There  was  an  immediate  and  uncomfort- 
able silence.  The  girls  suddenly  became 
busy  again  and  several  gave  the  girl  who 
had  made  the  remark  quick,  angry  glances. 
Lena,  who  had  given  no  sign  of  having 
heard,  began  to  add  up  one  of  her  checks. 
Usually  she  had  a  brisk  retort  ready.  But 
on  this  occasion  she  said  nothing. 

Paul  thought  this  queer.  He  liked  Lena, 
with  her  youthful  vigor,  her  serious  ex- 
pression, softening  at  times  into  that  un- 
guarded air  of  wistfulness  and  wonder,  and 
it  irked  him  to  see  her  put  down.  Yet  the 
incident  passed  quickly  from  his  mind.  He 
was,  indeed,  existing  in  a  state  of  unbear- 
able expectancy,  oblivious  to  everything  but 
his  next  meeting  with  Louisa  Burt,  counting 
the  days  until  the  week  should  pass. 

AT  LAST  Wednesday  arrived  and  Paul's 
J\.  nerves  were  more  tautly  strung  than 
ever  by  the  sense  of  impending  action. 
Somehow  he  managed  to  get  through  the 
day.  He  had  arranged  to  meet  Mark  out- 
side the  Bonanza  at  seven  o'clock  and  at 
closing  time  he  was  among  the  first  to  leave 
the  store.  Boulia  had  not  yet  arrived,  and 
Paul  took  up  his  stand  under  a  street  lamp 
across  the  way,  eagerly  glancing  up  and 
down  the  street.  The  other  employees  of 
the  store  began  to  come  out. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  procession  Lena 
came  out,  alone.  He  watched,  and  suddenly 
he  saw  her  wave  her  hand  to  a  stout,  elderly 
woman  who  was  wheeling  a  perambulator. 
The  two  greeted  each  other  with  manifest 
affection  and  moved  off  together.  Paul  felt 
a  sense  of  warmth  at  the  sight. 

But  he  quickly  returned  to  a  sense  of 
his  own  immediate  problem.  What  on 
earth  was  delaying  Mark?  He  was  al- 
ready twenty  minutes  late.  Now  it  was  half 
past  seven  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of 
him.  At  last  he  could  wait  no  longer.  He 
snapped  his  watch  shut  and,  with  a  worried 
frown,  stalled  off  at  a  fast  pace  in  the  di- 


rection of  the  library.  To  his  $p 
Mark  was  still  on  duty.  Paul  hull 
to  the  desk. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  exijfc 
"Aren't  you  coming?" 

Boulia  had  flinched  perceptibly  I 
sight  of  Paul.  He  hesitated;  then, HI 
nervous  glance  behind  him,  he  ail 
in  a  low  voice,  "I  can't  make  it.1' 

Paul  stared  at  the  other  in  anul 
His  tone,  his  manner,  even  his  appeflj 
were  completely  altered.  His  natural 
free  air  was  gone;  he  seemed  cowoB 

"You  might  surely  have  let  me  1 
Paul   protested. 

"Not   so    loud,"   Boulia    muttere<|| 
came  close  to  Paul,  and  spoke  in  a  I 
undertone.     "I'm  sorry  to  let  youB 
Engel,  but  the  truth  is — I'll  have  tl 
out  of  our  arrangement." 

"What's  happened?"  Paul  was 
founded  by  the  change  in  him. 

"I  can't  tell  you — but  listen." 
voice  fell  to  a  lower  key.  "Take  myl 
and  drop  it  too.    I  can't  say  any  mcl 
I  was  never  more  serious  in  my  life. (I 

A  tense  silence  followed. 

"I'll  see  you  again?"  Paul  said  slo'B 

With  averted  eyes,  Mark  shook  nil 
His  words  came  stiffly.  "I'm  being! 
ferred  up  North — to  the  library  at  I 
ness.   I  have  to  leave  in  the  morninfll 

Again  there  was  an  uncomfortabU 
prolonged  silence.  Paul  drew  a  lonl 
breath.  He  had  not,  actually,  count! 
heavily  on  Mark's  co-operation.  Yil 
even  that  was  gone.  He  was  alone  1 
There  would  be  no  one  to  encouraga 
And  he  glimpsed  in  the  young  libra 
change  of  front,  in  the  sudden  crumb  j 
his  morale,  something  of  the  dark  a,| 
seen  dangers  which  he  himself  musji 

A  dozen  questions  rose  to  his  t| 
But  he  saw  that  Mark  was  painfu  j 
tated,  on  edge  for  him  to  go.  So  hi 
out  his  hand,  and  said  simply,  "I'm  s  • 
I've  got  you  in  a  mess.  Thank  you  | 
you've  done.     Good  luck — and  gocjl 

He  went  out  of  the  library  and  | 
for  the  nearest  telephone  booth.  Pf 
it  wasn't  yet  too  late.  He  fumbled  til 
the  tattered  book,  at  last  found  the  nl 
he  was  seeking,  and  put  his  money  I 
slot.  After  a  delay  that  seemed  inteil 
ble,  he  got  through. 

"Is  that  the  Bodega?" 

"This  is  the  Bodega.   Jack  speakinl 

Paul  thought  he  recognized  the  vcj 
the  waiter  who  had  served  him  theJ 
before. 

"This  is  one  of  Miss  Burt's  friend  | 
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was  supposed  to  meet  her  tonight  at 
Will  you  please  give  her  a  message 

e?    Tell  her  I've  been  delayed  but 
coming  right  over." 
sorry,"   the    waiter's   voice    came 
"Miss  Burt  left  a  while  ago." 

1  reflected  for  a  moment,  then  left 
L  >oth  and  took  a  tram  to  Pollock  Hill. 

und  the  house  where  Louisa  worked 
fit  any  difficulty. 

I*  front  of  the  house  seemed  to  be  in 
fsss  but  there  was  a  light  in  one  of 
;  de  windows  upstairs.     Paul  opened 

te  and  entered  the  drive,  then,  nerv- 

mself,  he  walked  round  by  the  service 
Tice  and  knocked  on  the  back  door. 
|g  barked  inside,  then  the  door  was 
fd  by  a  thin,  severe  woman  of  about 
In  a  black  housekeeper's  dress. 
Duld  I  see  Miss  Louisa  Burt,  please?" 
V  woman  looked  Paul  up  and  down. 
t  gone  to  her  room  with  a  headache." 
Inildn't  she  come  down  for  a  minute?" 
■pressed.  "I'm  a  friend  of  hers." 
fci  sorry."    The  housekeeper  shook  her 

("Followers  are  not  allowed  here, 
le  of  the  rules  of  the  house." 
J  closed  the  door  firmly  in  his  face, 
il  retraced  his  steps  to  the  front  of 
buse.    Through  a  large  window  over 
the  curtains  had  not  yet  been  drawn, 
mid  see  into  an  elegantly  furnished 
He  made  out  the  master  of  the 
,  the  man  whom  he  had  already  seen 
ng  to  the  mailbox,  a  woman  who  ap- 
d  to  be  his  wife,  and  their  guests,  all 
pning  dress. 

ltered    by    the    laurel    bushes,    Paul 

watching  the  scene,  remote  from  the 

and  painful  passions  warring  within 

east.    He  looked  with  a  kind  of  long- 

the  leisure  and  ease  of  these  people, 

ughter  and  conversation. 

Hdenly,  in  the  shadows,  he  heard  a 

*  step  behind  him.    He  swung  around 

found  himself  confronted  by  a  police 

r. 

fhat  are  you  up  to?" 
1  the  officer's  words  a  wave  of  fear 
id  over  Paul  and  he  almost  bolted.  But 
bk  a  grip  on  himself, 
wanted  to  see  someone  in  the  house." 
that  how  you  make  a  call — hiding 
>ig  the  bushes  in  the  dark?" 
wasn't  hiding." 

es,  you  were.  I  been  watching  you 
I  since  you  arrived.  Loitering  with 
jt,  I  caU  it." 

o,  no,"  Paul  protested.  "I  can  explain 
thing,  if  you'll  only  listen." 
xplain  to  the  sergeant  at  the  station," 
fficer  said.  "You'd  better  come  quiet." 
ith  a  hard  face,  Paul  stared  at  the  uni- 
ed  figure  before  him.  This,  of  all 
livable  misfortunes  that  could  have 
Jen  him,  was  the  worst. 

WAS  a  long  march  back  through  the 
[hted,  crowded  streets  to  the  center  of 
:ity.  Paul  realized  that  they  passed 
igh  an  archway  lighted  by  a  square 
lamp,  and  entered  the  charge  room  of 
iVinton  Police  Headquarters, 
le  room  was  small  and  bare,  brightly 
linated,  with  a  barred  window,  and  two 
hes  against  the  walls.  Writing  labori- 
r  at  a  desk  was  a  stout,  red-faced 
:ant,  whose  name,  conspicuously 
ped  on  the  charge  sheet,  was  Jupp. 
lad  a  stolid  air  of  a  country  innkeeper. 
his  square  head,  with  its  sparse  hair 
I  and  neatly  parted,  shone  beneath  the 
l-shaded  electric  light. 
5  kept  Paul  waiting  before  him  for  five 
ites  while  he  continued  to  write,  then 
roked  up,  turned  a  fresh  page  and  ex- 
led,  "Well,  now,  what's  all  this  about?" 
routine,  almost  perfunctory  fashion, 
>  took  down  the  particulars  offered  him 
his  subordinate,  glancing  at  Paul 
rly  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  corners 
is  eyes.  Finally,  he  pointed  the  butt 
of  his  pen  toward  the  bench, 
've  an  idea  the  chief  would  like  to  see 

Sit  there  till  I  tell  you." 
Mil  did  as  he  was  bid.     By  this  time 
vas  convinced   that  he   had  not   been 
ed  up  by  accident,  that  his  presence 
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here  was  part  of  some  broader  design.  He 
sat  on  the  bench  for  perhaps  half  an  hour. 
During  that  time  two  seamen  were  brought 
in,  both  drunk,  looking  as  though  they  had 
rolled  in  all  the  gutters  of  the  city,  and  a 
raddled  creature  with  a  stony  face  and 
a  broken  feather  in  her  hat — a  streetwalker 
charged  with  soliciting.  All  three  were 
removed,  through  a  grilled  door  on  the  left. 
When  the  door  opened  there  came  through, 
diminished  but  not  obliterated  by  the  odor 
of  disinfectant,  the  faint  sour  smell  of  soiled 
humanity. 

AT  LAST  Paul  received  a  signal  from 
J\_  Sergeant  Jupp.  He  rose  and  followed 
him  down  a  passage  to  the  right.  Paul  was 
shown  into  a  comfortable  office,  furnished 
with  leather  armchairs. 

But  Paul's  attention  was  riveted  upon 
the  man  who  sat  behind  the  desk.  He 
recognized  him  at  once  from  the  photo- 
graph he  had  seen,  and  he  knew  himself  to 
be  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  constable 
of  Winton,  Adam  Urie. 

"Sit  down,  my  boy.  There.  You'll  find 
that  a  comfortable  seat." 

The  quiet  voice,  warm  with  unforeseen 
friendliness,  came  to  Paul  as  a  shock.  He 
sank  into  the  easy  chair  before  the  desk. 
He  felt  himself  deathly  pale.  He  could 
not  take  his  eyes  from  Urie. 

The  chief  constable  was  now  a  man  of 
fifty-five,  and  had  reached,  perhaps,  the 
very  acme  of  his  physical  powers.  He  had 
an  enormous  frame,  a  massive  neck,  and 
arms  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  man's  thigh. 
There  was  no  fat  upon  him;  it  was  all  bone 
and  muscle.  His  head  was  round  and 
solid,  almost  intimidating  in  its  look  of 
strength.    The  eyes  were  gray  as  ice. 

"I've  wanted  to  see  you  for  some  days 
now,  lad,"  Urie  resumed  in  the  same  calm, 
considering  manner,  "and  this  seemed  as 
good  an  opportunity  as  any  to  bring  you 
before  me." 

Paul  braced  himself  in  his  chair.  "I 
haven't  done  anything." 

"I  trust  not.  We'll  talk  of  that  later. 
First  of  all,  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
I  know  who  you  are  and  all  about  you. 
Winton  may  seem  to  you  a  large  city.  To 
us  it's  only  a  small  village.  We're  aware 
of  what's  going  on  in  it.  That's  all  part  of 
our  business.  And  just  after  your  arrival 
I  had  an  appeal  from  Belfast,  from  your 
good  friends  there,  asking  us  to  trace  you. 
I  know  where  you  live,  what  you  work  at, 
all  that  you've  been  doing." 

The  chief  constable  picked  up  a  ruler 
and  turned  it  thoughtfully  in  his  tremen- 
dous hands. 

"Now  look  here,  lad — I've  a  fair  idea  of 
how  you  feel  toward  me.  You're  full  of 
hatred.  I'm  the  brute  who  sent  your  father 
up  for  life,  who  nearly  brought  him  to  the 
gallows.  That's  your  side  of  the  case.  Well, 
let  me  tell  you  mine.  It's  this.  I  only  did 
my  duty.  1  had  no  choice  in  the  matter. 
Your  father  was  just  one  of  hundreds  that 
have  gone  through  my  hands.  In  fact,  I'd 
forgotten  all  about  him  until  you  came 
along." 

Again  Urie  paused,  and  turned  his  steady 
gaze  to  Paul. 

"I  am  here  to  safeguard  the  community. 
It's  my  job  to  prosecute  the  wrongdoers  and 
protect  the  right.  Have  you  got  that  clear? 
For  if  so,  I  want  to  put  a  straight  question 
to  you."  He  paused  and  pointed  the  ruler 
at  Paul.  "Which  side  do  you  belong  to? 
Just  ask  yourself  that.  If  you  set  yourself 
up  against  the  forces  of  law  and  order 
you'll  wind  up  in  serious  trouble.  See 
where  it's  got  you  already.  You're  found 
hanging  around  the  grounds  of  a  big  house 
after  dark.  Next  thing  you  know  you'll  be 
inside.  Mind  you,  I'm  only  warning  you, 
trying  to  show  you  for  your  own  good 
where  this  sort  of  mischief  is  likely  to  end." 

Paul  was  sjlent.  At  first  he  had  meant 
to  argue  and  explain.  But  some  secret 
foresight  held'  him  back. 

"It's  not  my  place  to  give  you  advice." 
Urie's  tone,  unmistakably  sincere,  had  a 
reasonable,  persuasive  note.  "But  take  my 
tip  and  go  home  to  Belfast  and  your 
mother.     You've  a  decent  job  waiting  for 
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you  there  and  a  decent  girl  too.  D'you 
hear  me?  I've  children  of  my  own,  you 
know — I'm  human.  And  I'd  hate  to  see 
you  get  hurt.  That's  all.  You  can  clear 
out  of  here  now.  And  if  you're  wise  you'll 
never  be  back." 

He  made  a  gesture  of  dismissal.  With- 
out a  word,  Paul  rose  and  leTt  the  office, 
went  through  the  corridor  and  the  charge 
room  unmolested,  and  came  out  into  the 
fresh  night  air.  He  was  free.  Sweating  all 
over  now,  his  lips  firmly  compressed,  he 
walked  rapidly  away.  The  chief  constable's 
candor  had  shaken  him.  Yet  through  the 
tumult  and  disorder  of  his  thoughts  he  felt 
an  undercurrent  of  resentment.  He  had 
committed  no  wrong.  In  this  free  country 
no  one  had  the  right  to  dictate  to  him.  He 
could  not  and  would  not  surrender  to  Urie's 
demand.  Instead,  the  very  nature  of  that 
demand,  and  the  circumstances,  so  obvi- 
ously prearranged,  which  had  preceded  it, 
awoke  in  him  a  hot  defiance,  a  longing  for 
a  stronger  course  of  action  which  for  some 
days  had  been  developing  in  his  mind. 

His  need  of  advice  was  immediate  and, 
despite  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  he  thought, 
a  little  desperately:  I  must  see  Swann — at 
once.  He  walked  rapidly  through  the  echo- 
ing streets,  toward  the  infirmary. 

But  when  he  made  his  request  at  the  en- 
trance lodge  the  aged  porter,  first  running 
a  ragged  fingernail  over  the  register,  raised 
his  spectacled  eyes  and  mildly  shook  his 
head. 

"Swann — James  Swann.  I'm  sorry,  sir. 
He  passed  away  quite  peaceful — at  four 
o'clock  this  afternoon." 

GEORGE  BIRLEY,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Winton,  enjoyed  his  brief 
visits  to  his  constituency,  especially  in  No- 
vember, when  the  partridge  shooting  was 
at  its  best.  Birley  came  of  local  country 
stock,  and  his  success  in  London,  where  by 
marrying  Lady  Ursula  Ancaster  he  had  al- 
lied himself  with  one  of  the  most  aristo- 
cratic and  influential  political  families  in 
the  land,  had  not  dulled  his  affection  for 
his  old  friends  and  his  favorite  sport.  He 
was  a  popular  figure  in  Winton  and,  at  fifty, 
ruddy,  clean-shaven,  genial,  and  a  great 
hand  at  a  story.  Always  ready  to  help  a 
friend,  or  to  subscribe  to  a  local  charity, 
he  had  become  a  kind  of  symbol  for  native 
worth  unspoiled  by  success. 

True,  his  career  in  Parliament  had  not 
been  especially  noteworthy.  He  took  his 
seat  regularly,  voted  faithfully  in  the  divi- 
sions, played  golf  annually  for  the  Com- 
mons against  the  Lords.  Every  public  man 
has  his  detractors,  and  there  were  some 
who  said  that  Birley  had  neither  the  brains 
nor  the  qualifications  for  his  position;  that 
a  good  fellow  was  not  necessarily  a  good 
statesman;  that  he  was  afraid  of  his  noble 
spouse,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  lordly  An- 
casters;  that  his  hail-fellow-well-met  hearti- 
ness was  merely  an  inverted  snobbery;  that 
were  it  not  for  his  lady  wife  and  her  high 
connections  in  the  Cabinet  and  elsewhere, 
George  might  not  for  so  long  have  had  his 
place  in  governing  the  nation. 

On  this  particular  morning  Birley  was  in 
an  excellent  humor.  His  journey  up  to  Win- 
ton by  sleeper  had  been  comfortable,  and 
now,  seated  at  breakfast  in  the  suite  they 
always  kept  for  him  at  the  Mungo  Hotel, 
he  had  finished  an  ample  breakfast  and  was 
now  on  his  third  cup  of  coffee. 

The  Herald  on  his  knee  had  been  pleas- 
ant to  glance  through:  the  party  shaping 
well  in  the  Cotswold  by-election,  no  strikes 
in  the  offing,  the  stock  market  still  rising. 
There  had  been  frost  overnight,  just  enough 
to  crisp  the  ground,  and  now  the  sun  was 
breaking  through.  In  ten  minutes  his  car 
would  be  at  the  door;  in  an  hour  he  would 
be  snuffing  the  rich  earth  of  his  boyhood, 
tramping  through  the  Ayrshire  furrows 
with  three  other  good  fellows,  good  shots 
also,  though  perhaps  not  quite  as  handy  on 
the  trigger  as  himself.  He  had  a  new  cocker, 
too,  just  broken  to  the  gun,  that  he  thought 
would  do  well. 

A  waiter  entered,  an  oldish  man  with 
whiskers,  very  correct  and  deferential. 
George  liked  the  atmosphere  of  the  hotel, 


standing  for  the  good  old-fashioned  tradi- 
tions, opposing  all  that  newfangled  non- 
sense which  he  hated. 

"There's  a  young  man  asking  for  you, 
sir." 

Birley  looked  up  from  his  paper  and 
frowned.  "I  can't  possibly  see  him.  I'm 
going  out  in  ten  minutes." 

"He  says  he  has  an  appointment,  sir.  He 
gave  me  this  letter." 

Birley  took  the  letter — it  was  his  own 
letter,  with  the  House  of  Commons  heading. 
His  frown  deepened.  What  a  nuisance!  He 
had  fixed  this  days  ago,  in  response  to  a 
rather  vague  communication  soliciting  an 
interview,  then  forgotten  all  about  it.  Still, 
he  was  a  man  who  prided  himself  on  never 
going  back  on  his  word. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  "bring  him  up." 

A  moment  later  Paul  was  shown  into  the 
room. 

Birley,  who  had  lighted  a  cigar,  shook 
hands  with  him  in  an  affable  manner,  and 
motioned  him  to  a  chair  at  the  table. 

"Well!"  he  exclaimed  heartily,  through 
a  cloud  of  fragrant  smoke.    "I've  been  ex- 


"Not  for  the  man  in  Stoneheath  Prison. 
He's  still  living  every  minute  of  it." 

Birley  made  a  peevish  gesture.  "I  can't 
accept  that.  And  I  don't  believe  in  stirring 
up  a  muddy  pond.  In  any  case,  it's  no  affair 
of  mine." 

"You're  the  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Winton,  sir." 

"Yes,  damn  it.  I'm  not  the  member  for 
Stoneheath.  I  represent  decent  people,  not 
a  bunch  of  convicts." 

He  rose  and  strode  up  and  down  the 
room,  furious  at  the  blight  put  upon  his  day. 
If  only  he  hadn't  given  this  young  fool  an 
appointment.  He  couldn't  stick  his  head 
into  this  hornets'  nest.  No  man  in  his  senses 
would  touch  it  with  a  barge  pole.  And  yet, 
even  while  he  glared  at  Paul,  sitting  quite 
still  at  the  table,  he  experienced  an  uneasy 
qualm.  Suddenly,  with  a  fretful  glance  at 
the  clock,  he  temporized. 

"All  right,  then.  Leave  me  that  damn' 
statement  of  yours.  I'll  go  through  it  some- 
time today.  Come  and  see  me  again  this 
evening  at  seven." 

Paul  handed  over  the  typewritten  docu- 
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pecting  you  ever  since  you  wrote.  Will  you 
have  a  cup  of  coffee?" 

"No  thank  you,  sir."  Paul  was  pale,  but 
his  firm  expression  and  well-set-up  shoul- 
ders made  a  distinctly  favorable  impression 
on  Birley,  who  always  liked  to  help  a  re- 
spectful, up-and-coming  youngster. 

"Let's  come  to  the  point  then,  young 
man."  Birley  used  the  tone  of  friendly,  half- 
humorous  patronage  at  which  he  was  adept. 
"I'm  rather  pressed  today.  I  have  an  impor- 
tant conference  in  Ayrshire  all  day,  and  I'm 
taking  the  express  back  to  London  tonight." 

"I  guessed  you  mightn't  have  much  time, 
sir."  Tensely  Paul  took  a  paper  from  his 
inside  pocket.  "So  I  prepared  a  typewritten 
statement  of  the  facts." 

"Good,  good!"  George  approved  blandly, 
at  the  same  time  raising  a  restraining  hand. 
He  objected  strenuously  to  reading  state- 
ments— why,  otherwise,  would  he  maintain 
two  secretaries  at  the  House?  "Tell  me  in 
a  few  words  what  it's  about." 

Paul  moistened  his  lips,  and  took  a  swift, 
deep  breath. 

"My  father  has  been  in  prison  fifteen 
years  for  a  crime  he  did  not  commit." 

Birley's  jaw  dropped.  He  stared  at  Paul 
with  bulging  eyes,  as  at  something  suddenly 
offensive.  Paul,  however,  gave  him  no  time 
to  speak;  he  went  on  steadily  with  all  he 
wished  to  say. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  though  Birley  would 
stop  him.  Yet,  though  his  face  lengthened, 
though  he  kept  darting  at  Paul  queer  glances 
of  distaste,  he  did  not.  He  listened.  His  ci- 
gar went  out. 

When  Paul  had  finished,  Birley  sat  like  a 
man  caught  in  a  most  unpleasant  trap.  He 
cleared  his  throat.  "I  can't  believe  this  is 
true.  It  sounds  like  a  complete  cock-and- 
bull  yarn  to  me.  And  even  if  it  isn't — it's 
very  ancient  history." 


ment  and  quietly  left  the  room.  Outside,  he 
filled  his  lungs  with  the  morning  air.  If 
only  he  could  induce  the  member  to  act  in 
Parliament,  the  whole  matter  would  have 
to  be  opened  up.  As  he  hurried  toward  the 
Bonanza  he  was  hopeful  that  he  had  made 
some  impression  on  Birley.  If  he  hadn't,  the 
drudgery  of  the  summer's  work,  and  all  the 
painstaking  research  he'd  done  to  prepare 
an  accurate  and  clear  statement  of  the  case 
were  wasted. 

THE  day  passed  with  intolerable  slow- 
ness. Conscious  of  the  fateful  processes 
of  thought  now  taking  place  in  Birley's 
mind,  Paul  kept  glancing  at  the  clock  with 
anxious  eyes.  Several  times  Harris,  the 
manager,  came  over  and  stood  watchfully 
behind  him  as  though  hopeful  of  seeing  him 
slack  off.  But  at  last  the  hour  drew  near. 
Just  before  closing  time  Paul  went  to  the 
washroom,  plunged  his  head  in  cold  water, 
and  freshened  himself  up.  He  was  at  the 
Mungo  Hotel  at  quarter  past  seven  and 
after  a  short  wait  was  shown  upstairs. 

But  now  there  was  no  affability  in  Birley's 
manner.  The  Member  for  Winton  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  his  suitcase  packed 
and  ready,  a  heavy  traveling  ulster  flung 
across  the  table.  By  way  of  greeting  he 
barely  nodded,  then  he  favored  the  young 
man  with  a  long,  unsociable  scrutiny.  Fi- 
nally he  spoke. 

"I've  gone  through  that  paper  of  yours 
— every  word  of  it.  Read  it  in  the  car  going 
down  to  Ayr.  Read  it  over  again  coming 
back." 

He  did  not  add  that  it  had  spoiled  his  day 
— put  his  shooting  eye  off  and  ruined  his  ap- 
petite for  lunch.  Instead  he  went  on:  "I 
must  say  you've  put  it  together  convincingly. 
But  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a  case. 
And  you've  only  stated  one  of  them." 
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"Only  one  of  them  can  be  true,"  P 

Birley  frowned  and  shook  hi 
"Things  like  that  simply  don't  happ 
us.  What  could  be  fairer  than  trial  b 

"I've  thought  about  this  a  great  di 
Paul  answered  in  a  low  voice.  "It's  kt 
in  my  circumstances.  Don't  you  thfc 
juries  are  sometimes  composed  of  if 
and  prejudiced  people  who  can't  uncB 
technical  points,  have  no  knowhfl 
psychology,  and  are  easily  swayedT 
cumstantial  evidence  and  emotion  || 
oric?" 

The  blood  mounted  to  Birley's  hefj 
spluttered:  "You  damned  young  idiq 
system  is  a  humane  one.   We  don't 
hang  people.  You  ought  to  know  th 
your  own  experience.  A  man  can  al' 
reprieved." 

PAUL  clenched  his  fists.  "I  see 
legal  system,  the  best  in  the  wor 
convicts  a  man  of  murder  and  coi 
him  to  hang;  then,  when  it  doubts 
judgment,  reverses  itself,  and  sends 
a  living  hell  in  prison  for  the  rest  of 
Is  that  justice?"  Paul  rose  to  his  fi 
face  white,  his  eyes  blazing.  "That' 
happened  to  my  father.  And  it's  ha 
to  others  before  him.  And  you  stan< 
and  wonder  why  I  want  to  get  him 
You're  the  representative  of  the 
you're  my  representative  in  Parlii 
Even  if  you  don't  believe  the  stateil 
gave  you  it's  your  duty  to  see  that  it 
proper  hearing.  If  you  don't,  I'll  i 
myself  and  shout  it  in  the  public  sc 

Suddenly  realizing  what  he  wa 
ing,  Paul  stopped  short.  His  legs 
weak  and  he  sat  down,  covering  hi 
with  his  hand.  In  the  long  silence 
followed,  he  dared  not  look  at  Birle 
felt  that  he  had  utterly  destroyt 
chances  of  success. 

But   he   was  wrong.    While   obse 
pleading  left  him  unaffected,  Birley 
be  genuinely  won  by  a  display  of  spir 
felt  also,  in  his  heart,  that  there  mi|i 
something  in  this  strange,  unpleasant 
Moreover,  in  questioning  his  sense  ol 
Paul  had  touched  him  on  the  raw. 
was  only  too  conscious  that  his  incr 
self-indulgence  and  the  pattern  of  lii 
down  for  him  by  his  autocratic  wife  b 
these  later  years,  occasionally  madi 
shirk  the  more  disagreeable  functions 
office. 

He  took  a  few  paces  up  and  down  tt 
pet  to  let  his  temper  cool.  Then  he  s 
Paul,  "You  youngsters  seem  to  thinl 
you  have  all  the  virtues.  That's  your 
ble.  You  can't  see  good  in  anyone  e 
don't  set  up  as  a  plaster  saint.  But 
stand  for  fair  play.  Now  I  don't  liki 
business  of  yours  one  little  bit.  Bt 
Heaven,  I  won't  fight  shy  of  it  on  th: 
count.  I'll  take  it  and  I'll  bring  it  t 
open,  right  on  the  floor  of  the  Houi 
Commons.  Yes,  I  give  you  my  oath,  I'l 
it  right  into  the  lap  of  the  Secretar 
State  himself." 

Paul  raised  his  eyes.  So  unexpectei 
this  declamation,  so  staggering  the  vie 
he  felt  the  room  spin  dizzily  about  hirr 
tried  to  stammer  out  his  thanks  but  hi 
lips  would  not  move;  the  room  wl 
faster  than  ever. 

"Good  Lord!"  Birley  hastily  tugg 
large  traveling  flask  from  his  pocket, 
over,  and  forced  some  of  the  brand; 
tween  Paul's  teeth.  "There!  That's  b 
Keep  your  head  down." 

He  stood  watching  the  color  come 
to  Paul's  cheeks  with  a  new  air  of  patro 
meanwhile  treating  himself  to  a  serii 
generous  nips  from  the  flask.  The  inte 
of  Paul's  reaction  dispelled  the  last  o 
anger,  restored  to  him  a  comfortable  : 
of  his  own  authority. 

"Are  you  all  right  now?"  he  asked 
after  a  moment.  "My  train  leaves  at 
o'clock." 

Paul  got  to  his  feet,  blindly  accept© 
hand  which  Birley  held  out  to  him, 
a  few  minutes  later  was  in  the  street,  w 
singing  in  his  ears,  an  even  wilder  sii 
in  his  heart. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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What  Do  You  Collect? 


CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  29 


'ass  laboratory.  The  various  depart- 
f»f  the  business — biology,  mineralogy, 

fology  (insects),  osteology  (skele- 
4 ornithology  (birds),  oology  (birds' 
''  conchology  (marine  life),  paleontol- 
t  fossils),  and  the  departments  of 
"'feopy,  equipment  and  models — are  lo- 

n  a  group  of  tree-shaded  houses  and 

surrounded  by  abandoned  vineyards 
bear  purple-clustered  grapes. 

i  a  sprawling  community  of  un- 
Hfed  structures;  skeletons  are  assembled 
'*rmhouse  old  enough  to  have  known 

lg    wheels    and    warming    pans;    an 

it  stone  brandy-aging  shed  serves  the 
Photographic  department;  and  the 
%s  offices  are  located   in  a  conven- 

frame  house.  The  old  homestead 
buses  Dr.  Gamble's  office  also  shel- 

le  insect  department's  collection  of 
falf  a  million  species  of  bugs. 

Measures  in  the  Red  Barn 

scientific  equipment  department, 
[J  sells  items  ranging  from  insect  pins 
Son  rock  crushers,  occupies  the  ground 
If  a  huge  old  red  barn.  What  may  well 
fweirdest  rubbish  heap  ever  assembled 
ised  in  the  barn's  hayloft.  The  hipbone 
I  extinct  New  Zealand  moa  bird  sup- 
lb  musty,  stuffed  horned  grebe.  Ele- 
Iskulls  lie  buried  under  a  collection  of 
taten  bird  skins.  Boxes  of  dust-en- 
n  shells  rest  on  a  pile  of  assorted 
land  mastodon  bones.  Some  plaster 
If  the  skull  of  Pithecanthropus  erectus 
ke  skeleton  of  a  cat  make  a  jumbled 
that  almost  conceals  a  fossilized  fish, 
crates  are  everywhere  and  no  one 
or  is  much  concerned  about  their 
ts. 

establishment's  sources  of  revenue 

strange  and  assorted  as  the  contents 

ayloft.  In  a  reasonably  typical  week 

11,  Ward's  shipped  out  a  bison's  head 

ell-known  artist,  mineralogy  exhibits 

"issachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Vayne  University,  a  selection  of  bird 

irs  to  a  collector  in  New  Zealand,  and 

{ical   supplies  to   three   high   schools 

ieven    colleges.     The    company    also 

i  on    a   telegram    from   a    laboratory 

fcr  at  Washington  State  College  which 

[Tragedy  befell  our  cockroach  colony. 

I  you  send  us  four  dozen  hatchable 

bach  eggs  by  air  mail  as  soon  as  possi- 

[efractometer  was  shipped  to  a  miner- 
l  in  Sarawak,  Borneo.  Bed  sheets  were 
D  an  Italian  hotel  owner  in  exchange 
re  specimens;  nylon  hose  to  a  man  in 
lany  in  exchange  for  fossils;  a  revolver 
;ollector  in  New  Guinea  who  sends  in 
kcular  butterflies;  and  an  order  of  55 

of  skulls  was  shipped  to  a  zoological 
y  house  in  Bombay.  The  Bombay 
lent   included   hippopotamus,   rhinoc- 

mole,  gorilla,  peccary,  harbor  seal, 
and  wombat  skulls. 
e  purchasing  department  was  also  ac- 
iuring  the  same  week.  It  bought  a 
ion  of  snow  fleas  from  Louisiana,  but- 
:s  from  Japan  and  Brazil,  assorted  min- 
pecimens  from  Canada  and  Australia. 
orses  from  Florida,  starfish  and  squid 

Italy,  bats  from  the  Philippines,  and 
sd  walking  sticks  from  Papua.  The 
's  biggest  thrill  came  when  a  Czecho- 
kian  sent  in  four  trilobites,  some  grap- 
s,  two  curious  crinoids  and  a  few 
ilopods.  Fossil-loving  Hawley  Ward 
n't  have  been  more  pleased, 
such  a  business,  purchasing  is  a  unique 
em.  According  to  Dr.  Gamble,  the 
s,  "Buy  when  you  can,  sell  when  you 
ind  pray  you  make  5  per  cent  on  your 
tment."   Hawley  Ward  chuckles,  "If  it 

investment.  I  remember,  many  years 
we  gleefully  paid  $1  for  the  skeleton 
i  extinct  passenger  pigeon.  It  was  a 
Jful  buy,  and  we  sold  the  bird  for  $75 
many  years  later  that,  according  to  my 
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figuring,  the  same  dollar  deposited  at  com- 
pound interest  at  the  time  of  the  purchase 
would  have  yielded  us  a  higher  return.  This 
is  not  a  business  for  the  avaricious." 

This  nonavaricious  business  is  conducted 
in  an  extremely  relaxed  manner.  The  whole 
establishment  regards  business  protocol  with 
a  total  lack  of  interest.  The  firm's  attitude 
is  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  secre- 
tary, who  wants  to  go  to  one  of  the  outlying 
buildings,  thinks  nothing  of  helping  herself 
to  the  president's  station  wagon.  After  all, 
if  he  wants  transportation  he  can  always 
fall  back  on  an  ancient  red  fire  truck,  still 
bearing  the  words  Sea  Breeze  Fire  Depart- 
ment. This  is  the  company's  favorite  toy. 

Ward's  even  takes  a  casual  attitude  to- 
ward the  impossible  or,  at  least,  what  ap- 
pears to  the  layman  to  be  impossible.  The 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  wanted 
something  done  to  further  its  malarial  re- 
search that  had  never  been  done  before, 
and  turned  to  Ward's.  It  wanted  the  salivary 
glands  dissected  from  the  head  of  a  mos- 
quito and  mounted  on  a  slide  for  micro- 
scopic study.  The  problem  was  tossed  to 
Dr.  Robert  Roudabush,  head  of  the  research 
and  development  department. 

Roudabush  spent  a  week  studying  the 
problem  of  separating  a  mosquito's  head 
into  its  component  parts  and  in  designing 
some  new  tools  for  the  task;  tools  so  deli- 
cate he  had  to  shape  and  sharpen  them  un- 
der a  microscope.  Then  he  did  the  actual 
job  in  a  quick  15  minutes.  And,  for  good 
measure,  he  also  separated  and  mounted 
the  ducts  which  carry  the  saliva  from  the 
mosquito's  glands  to  its  mouth.  He  doesn't 
know  what  happened  to  the  special  set  of 
tools.  "It  doesn't  matter,"  he  shrugs.  "I 
could  easily  make  a  new  set." 

Even  the  academic  air  common  to  sci- 
ence is  heavily  adulterated  here.  It  is  true 
that  employees  toss  off  words  like  yttro- 
tantalite  quite  brazenly,  and  a  simple,  civil 
question  may  draw  forth  an  answer  like, 
"Oh,  that's  a  hydrous  zinc  arsenate  crystal- 
lizing in  the  orthorhombic  system."  But 
when  a  human  parasite  peculiar  to  China 
became  available  again  after  World  War  II, 
the  company  celebrated  this  occurrence 
with  an  advertisement  headed,  "Clonorchis 
Is  Back  and  Ward's  Got  'Em!" 

Men  Who  Enjoy  Their  Work 

The  company  supposedly  works  a  five- 
day  week  but  many  of  its  desks  have  vol- 
untary occupants  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
who  seem  to  agree  with  Dr.  Gamble  that  "if 
we  don't  get  rich  we  at  least  have  fun."  In 
the  summer  every  lunch  hour  is  picnic  time, 
and  the  employees  gather  at  the  tables  and 
outdoor  grill  set  up  on  the  bay  shore.  Haw- 
ley Ward  brings  his  lunch  in  a  canvas  and 
leather  case  that  is,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities, easily  as  old  as  his  fossils.  In  July 
and  August  many  employees  spend  their 
vacations  at  the  company's  station  in  Maine, 
fishing  for  the  dogfish  which  are  preserved 
and  sold  by  the  thousands  to  biology  class- 
rooms. 

The  company's  75  contented  employees 
are  kept  busy  by  the  free-lance  collectors 
who  are  Ward's  main  source  of  supply.  The 
active  list  runs  to  around  5,000,  located  in 
every  section  of  the  globe,  and  the  names  of 
another  7.000  potential  collectors  are  on  file. 
Mining  engineers,  prospectors,  missionaries, 
explorers  and  beachcombers  keep  an  eye 
cocked  for  desirable  specimens.  An  eighty- 
seven-year-old  man  in  Texas  sends  in  but- 
terflies, and  Pedro  Paprzycki,  from  a  remote 
corner  of  Peru,  delights  the  staff  with  his 
insect  specimens  and  the  quaint  English  of 
his  letters. 

Human  skeletons  are  supplied  by  mys- 
terious gentlemen  in  the  Far  East.  And 
when  occasion  demands,  staff  men  are  sent 
out  on  collecting  jaunts. 

If  nature  spawned  it.  Ward's  has  it — or 
knows  where  to  get  it  in  the  unlikely  event 
it  isn't  tucked  away  in  the  old  hayloft  be- 
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tween   the  coccyx  of  a   mastodon   and   a 
cracked  brachiopod. 

This  world-wide  network  has  been  set  up 
to  supply  such  customers  as  the  British 
Royal  Museum,  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  Cambridge  Natural  History  Museum, 
the  Jardin  des  Plant es  and  th&fcAmerican 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  collectors,  educational  insti- 
tutions and  research  laboratories.  There  is 
also  a  ten-year-old  customer  who  recently 
ordered  "four  lyons  teeth  with  holes  in 
them  that  1  can  wear  around  my  neck." 

Tough  on  the  Sense  of  Smell 

The  proprietor  of  Ward's  emporium  de- 
rives a  certain  amount  of  secret  amusement 
from  conducting  a  visitor  on  a  tour  of  the 
various  departments.  The  reason  becomes 
apparent  when  the  visitor  enters  the  small 
clapboard  dwelling  that  houses  the  osteol- 
ogy department.  As  he  passes  through  the 
door  Dr.  Gamble  regards  him  with  an  air 
of  expectancy,  and  grins  as  the  guest's  nose 
wrinkles.  "I  might  as  well  tell  you,"  he 
says,  "that  a  tour  of  Ward's  is  a  series  of 
sickening  smells." 

This  is  no  exaggeration.  The  odor  cre- 
ated by  macerating  bacteriological  material, 
busily  at  work  cleansing  the  bones  of  vari- 
ous animals,  casts  a  heavy,  fetid  air  over  the 
small  rooms  where  skeletons  are  assembled. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  there  would  be  a 
demand  for  objects  produced  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere, but  over  $50,000  worth  of  skele- 
tons a  year  are  shipped  from  this  small 
building  and  the  company  doesn't  dare  ad- 
vertise them  because  it  can't  keep  up  with 
the  present  demand. 

Bone  assemblage  is  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  William  Kruse,  who  has  been  with 
the  firm  over  35  years,  and  Oscar  KirchhofF, 
son  of  Ward's  original  osteologist.  Kirch- 
hoff  can  mount  a  bullfrog's  skeleton  in  two 
and  a  half  hours  and  assemble  a  horse  in  36, 
while  Kruse,  who  specializes  in  human  skel- 
etons, can  turn  out  his  specialty  in  20  hours. 

Once  again  in  the  blessed  open  air,  the 
visitor  finds  himself  on  a  tree-shaded  lane 
that  leads  to  the  old  winery.  From  the  bi- 
ology department,  in  the  huge  cellar  of  the 
winery.  Ward's  annually  ships  over  50.000 
embalmed  dogfish  and  bullfrogs,  alone.  The 
cavernous,  damp  cellar  is  jammed  with 
crates  full  of  live  frogs  and  earthworms,  old 
bathtubs  in  which  turtles  swim  lazily  and 
vats  full,  not  of  sherry  and  burgundy,  but  of 
preserved  dogfish,  crayfish,  perch  and  sea 
anemones. 

The  place  also  smells  to  high  heaven  of 
phenol  and  formaldehyde,  which  Robert 
Casey,  the  tall,  bald  custodian  ignores  as  he 
lovingly  injects  varicolored  plastics  into  a 
dead  turtle's  veins  and  arteries.  When  the 
plastic  has  hardened  the  surrounding  tissue 
will  be  corroded  away,  thus  leaving  a  col- 
ored "road  map"  of  the  circulatory  system, 
a  valuable  study  aid  for  the  zoologist.  The 
technique  was  developed  at  Ward's. 

The  atmosphere  of  this  basement  arouses 
the  zoologist  in  the  firm's  president  and  he- 
goes  plunging  into  a  vat  after  a  clammy 
dogfish  like  a  hungry  burgher  into  a  pickle 
barrel  and  comes  out  drenched  with  evil- 
smelling  formaldehyde.  "Damn  it."  he  says 
in  disgust,  "I  never  seem  to  learn.  I'll  have 
to  go  change  this  suit." 

The  mineralogy  department  occupies  two 
huge  rooms  on  the  main  floor  of  the  winery. 
The  sharp,  pungent  odor  of  hydrochloric- 
acid,  used  in  cleaning  the  crude  specimens, 
pervades  the  air;  a  relief  after  the  biology 
dungeon.  David  Jensen,  the  head  miner 
alogist,  sits  at  a  rock-piled  desk,  lanky. 
placid  and  contented,  he  has  the  air  of  a 
bank  president  surrounded  by  the  world's 
wealth.  He  cradles  a  piece  of  mineral, 
coated  with  blue  crystals  as  delicate  and 
fragile  as  hairs,  like  a  woman  fondling  a 
rare  emerald.  However,  Jensen  is  more 
than  a  connoisseur  of  mineralogical  rarities. 
When  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory 
needed  one  of  the  earth's  oldest  metals,  a 
Pre-Cambrian  tclluride,  for  an  experiment, 
Jensen  tracked  it  down  for  them — by  tele- 
phone, mail  and  cable  through  live  conn 
tries  on  three  continents. 


Behind  the  mineral  rooms  is  Hawley 
Ward's  domain,  a  conglomeration  of  cab- 
inets and  shelves  filled  with  fossils,  weird 
and  fantastic  sea  shells  and  fragile,  lacelike 
coral.  Hawley  gets  up  from  his  desk  when 
a  visitor  comes  in  and  brushes  cigarette 
ashes  from  his  clothes.  Then  he  lights  an- 
other cigarette  and  shows  off  his  prize  speci- 
mens. Each  one  brings  a  story  to  the  old 
gentleman's  mind,  but  a  fan-shaped  piece  of 
coral  recalls  his  favorite. 

A  University  of  Rochester  professor, 
who  was  sent  to  the  Pacific  on  a  coral-col- 
lecting expedition,  had  orders  from  his  wife 
to  bring  back  certain  specimens  for  decora- 
tive use  in  her  living  room.  He  couldn't 
find  any  that  came  up  to  her  exacting  speci- 
fications. On  his  way  home  he  appealed  to 
the  curator  of  Honolulu's  Bishop  Museum 
for  help.  The  curator  was  glad  to  help;  in 
fact,  he  had  just  what  was  required,  in 
duplicate- — coral  specimens  that  had  been 
shipped  out  to  him,  on  his  coral-reefed  is- 
land, from  Ward's. 

With  the  return  of  Dr.  Gamble,  freshly 


Gamble  says,  solemnly,  "Since  we  could 
only  produce  about  50  of  our  own  bioplastic 
items  a  week,  I  felt  I  had  to  decline  all  of 
these  kind  offers." 

Ward's  has  had  some  remarkable  experi- 
ences with  present-day  collectors,  but  the 
greatest  collector  of  them  all  will  always 
be  Henry  Augustus  Ward,  the  establish- 
ment's founder.  Henry  Augustus  was  born 
in  Rochester  in  1834  and  began  collecting 
at  the  age  of  three.  The  city's  university 
still  has  a  small  pebble  of  hornblendic 
gneiss  in  its  rock  collection  which  bears  the 
inscription,  "Found  in  a  stone  pile  in  corner 
of  zigzag  rail  fence,  corner  of  Grove  and 
Gibbs  Street,  about  1837.  The  first  speci- 
men I  ever  collected.  H.A.W." 

While  a  penniless  student  at  Williams 
College.  Ward  walked  58  miles  to  meet  the 
great  naturalist,  Louis  Agassiz.  As  a  result 
of  this  meeting  Henry  was  appointed  to 
Harvard  as  Agassiz'  assistant. 

After  two  years  with  the  naturalist, 
Henry  went  to  France  and  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Widow  Cliquot  of  cham- 
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"You   gave   my   wife   the   wrong   films. 
These  must  helong  to  some  art  student" 
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pressed  and  considerably  less  fragrant,  the 
visitor  is  led  to  a  room  adjacent  to  the  fos- 
sil collection,  where  the  recently  opened 
model  department  turns  out  unique  ana- 
tomical and  zoological  models  of  great  ac- 
curacy and  surprising  beauty.  Some  of  these 
models  carry  as  many  as  40  colors.  Lillian 
Girard,  an  attractive  ex-portrait  painter, 
spends  her  days  painting  brilliant  schematic 
colors  on  cross  sections  of  a  human  kidney 
or,  possibly,  a  frog-embryo  model.  Lillian 
thinks  she  may  be  the  only  artist  in  America 
who  paints  exclusively  with  lacquer,  a 
medium  which  has  forced  her  to  develop 
a  wholly  original  brush  technique. 

The  second  floor  of  the  winery  is  the 
mosquito-carving  Dr.  Roudabush's  terri- 
tory. It  heads  the  microslide  and  bioplastic 
departments  and,  as  could  be  expected,  his 
domain  has  its  distinctive  odor  of  xylene,  a 
compound  used  in  "fixing"  specimens  on 
microscope  slides. 

Dr.  Roudabush  was  largely  responsible 
for  Ward's  making  commercially  feasible 
the  method  for  embedding  and  perpetually 
preserving  biological  specimens  in  clear 
plastic.  This  was  felt  to  be  of  such  great 
importance  to  the  teaching  of  the  biological 
sciences  that  the  company  immediately 
made  public  the  secret  of  the  bioplastic 
process. 

Ward's  was  at  once  flooded  with  letters 
from  people  who  wanted  to  put  the  process 
to  better  uses.  The  chef  of  a  prominent 
New  York  hotel  had  a  wedding  cake  he 
wished  to  have  preserved.  An  undertaker 
saw  no  reason  why  he  and  Ward's  couldn't 
revolutionize  American  burial  customs.  Dr. 


pagne  fame  to  explore  her  vast  limestone 
wine  cellars.  There  he  mined  two  tons  of 
rare  fossilized  materials  and,  with  these 
specimens  as  his  basic  stock,  he  spent  the 
next  two  years  horse-trading  over  all  Eu- 
rope. At  the  end  of  that  period  he  returned 
to  Rochester  with  the  greatest  geological 
collection  ever  seen  in  this  country,  a  col- 
lection which  formed  the  cornerstone  of 
today's  business. 

Henry  Ward  then  launched  out  on  an  in- 
credible career  that  involved  expeditions  to 
four  continents,  57  Atlantic  crossings  and 
three  encirclements  of  the  globe.  He  was 
the  first  man  to  use  diving  equipment  in 
collecting  marine  specimens  and  a  pioneer 
in  the  use  of  balloons  for  geological  sur- 
veys. He  prospected  for  mammoth  remains 
in  Siberia  and  his  prying  ways  almost  got 
him  beheaded  in  Iran. 

When  Henry  heard  of  the  discovery  of 
a  pit  full  of  the  bones  of  the  extinct  moa 
bird,  in  New  Zealand,  he  chartered  a  ship 
and  transported  the  whole  find  back  to  this 
country.  He  arranged  for  the  stuffing  and 
mounting  of  Jumbo  for  P.  T.  Barnum,  lost 
money  on  the  deal,  and  retaliated  by  selling 
the  elephant's  46-pound  heart  to  a  rival  ex- 
hibitor for  $40.  Once,  Henry  was  chased 
through  the  Brazilian  jungle  by  a  company 
of  soldiers  who  resented  his  making  off  with 
a  prized  meteorite.  He  succeeded  in  getting 
the  prize  safely  aboard  ship,  only  to  have 
the  vessel  catch  fire  off  the  U.S.  coast. 
When  the  captain  decided  to  abandon  ship, 
the  collector  had  to  use  a  revolver  to  per- 
suade him  to  sail  the  blazing  vessel  into 
Charleston  Harbor. 


In  1906,  when  he  was  seventy-two 
old,  this  colorful  man  was  killed  by  an 
mobile  while  crossing  a  Rochester  s 
The  late  W.  T.  Hornaday,  one  of  our 
natural    scientists,   said   of   him,   "He 
more  toward  the  creation  and  expansii 
the  scientific  museums  of  the  world 
any  other  20  men  1  could  name." 

The  establishment  passed  into  the  h 
of  two  members  of  the  family  who  fir 
in  1927,  presented  it  to  the  Universi 
Rochester.  In  1930  a  fire  swept  the  bui 
that  housed  the  collections  which  had  t 
75  years  to  assemble,  and  the  universit 
despair,  decided  to  give  the  business 
Hundreds  of  letters  poured  in  from  s 
tists    all    over    the    world,    protesting 
abandonment  of  the  tradition-steeped 
and  a  reorganization  was  attempted, 
depression  had  a  blighting  effect  on  thi 
deavor  and,  in  1940,  the  university  sole 
business  to  Dr.  Gamble  and  Hawley  V 

Today,  Dr.  Gamble  is  striking  out  in 
fields.  For  years  the  firm's  letterhead 
read,  "Serving  Geologists — Mineralogi: 
Paleontologists  —  Zoologists  —  Bota 
—Entomologists."  Dr.  Gamble  has 
added,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
words,  " — And  Kids."  He  believes  chil 
are  of  greater  cosmic  importance  than 
gists  and  he  feels  that  the  more  they  k 
about  nature's  orderly  processes  the 
likely  they  are  to  indulge  in  the  juv< 
violence  that  has  characterized  the  last 
years. 

He  has  shifted  emphasis  from  items 
Macrodontia  cervicornis  to  a  Hobby  0 
log  and  a  series  of  booklets  with  such  t' 
as  What  to  Do  with  Fossils,  How  to  M 
an  Insect  Collection.  How  to  Balance1 
Aquarium  and,  even  What  You  Can  I 
with  the  Swamp  Cat-Tail.  (You  can  m 
pancakes  with  it,  eat  it  raw,  weave  it 
mats,  stuff  pillows  or  insulate  your  l 
with  it,  and  read  by  it — the  book  says.)  * 

Relief  for  Frazzled  Nerves 

Dr.  Gamble  believes  that  nature  stu 
can  be  of  great  benefit  to  adults  in  tt 
harassing  times.  The  butterfly  a  man 
mount  is  better  for  him  than  the  one  in1 
stomach,  he  says,  and  it  is  a  good  idea  i;1 
can  substitute  sea  shells  for  bombshell: 
his  thinking — and  the  doctor  points  to 
Boston  psychiatrist  who  has  sent  many ' 
tients  to  Ward's,  to  take  up  conchology 
their  frazzled  nerves. 

These  harassing  times  are  posing  pi 
lems  for  Ward's  too.  Geiger  counters 
now  in  demand,  along  with  exhibits  of 
dioactive  minerals  and  uranium-beai 
ores.  It  has  taken  three  years  to  get  gl 
ernment  approval  for  a  shipment  of  gi' 
cutting  tools  to  be  sent  to  Austria, 
museums  of  Holland  and  Belgium  h 
drawn  heavily  on  Ward's  to  replace  it< 
lost  in  the  bombings.  The  new  governmt 
of  India  and  Pakistan  are  making  inroads 
Ward's  stock  to  supply  the  1 1  new  uni\l 
sities  they  are  building.  And  the  Oak  Rid 
Brookhaven  and  Argonne  National  Labc 
tories,  as  well  as  outfits  in  the  uranium-r 
Belgian  Congo,  are  becoming  increasin 
important  and  demanding  customers. 

However,  an  unsettled  world  has  po: 
less  of  a  problem  for  the  establishment  tf 
a  loving  heart.   A  certain  gentleman  of 
Far  East  has.  at  the  moment,  a  "very  d< 
friendly  lady"  traveling  in  this  country, 
has  written  Ward's  and  suggested,  in  vi 
of  exchange  conditions,  that  they  advat 
her   $1,000.     In    return,    he    would    fin 
"pleasantly  pleaseful"  to  supply  the  cl 
pany  with  a  $1,000  worth  of  human  ske 
tons! 

You  wouldn't  think  that  even  this  unic 
proposal  would  give  pause  to  a  firm  tl 
catalogues  Venus,  Preserved,  for  25  cer 
and  Nymphs,  at  65  cents  a  dozen.  But 
has,  definitely.  Ward's  needs  the  skclctt 
badly  and  they  have  no  doubt  the  frient 
lady  needs  the  money.  But  what  War 
would  like  to  know  is:  How  can  they 
sure  they'll  ever  get  trie  skeletons  and, 
they  do,  what  assurance  have  they  that  t 
specimens  will  be  of  a  "pleasantly  pica 
ful"  variety?  the  e 
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EMERGENCY  EXIT 


By  GURNEY  WILLIAMS 


: 


rhese  punks  are  all  the  same 


KNOW  exactly  what  I  should  do. 
I've  rolled  the  details  over  in  my  mind 
lundred  times,  and  always  at  about 

0  a.m.  while  I'm  trying  to  get  back  to 
pp.  I  figure  that's  about  the  time  a 
glar  would  be  apt  to  jimmy  a  window. 
Tirst,  I've  decided,  I'll  slither  quietly 

of  bed,  open  the  top  bureau  drawer 

1  slip  a  loaded  clip  into  my  .32  auto- 
tic.  No  use  waking  Lois  or  the  kid; 
vould  only  frighten  them.  Next,  I'll 
ve  silently  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  and 
t  until  I  can  hear  the  intruder  move 

bugh  the  living  room  and  into  the 
rary  in  his  search  for  the  hundred-dol- 
bills  my  wife  hides  around  the  house. 
en — snap! — I'll  flip  the  upstairs  wall 
itch  and  flood  the  library  with  light. 
All  right,  stick  'em  up!"  I'll  demand 
ly.  The  thug — a  huge  gorilla  of  a 
^n  with  a  scarred  face — will  whirl  and 
|1  the  trigger  of  his  revolver  twice. 
fi  gun  will  fail  to  work.  I'll  hold  my 
s,  loath  to  waken  the  family,  and  de- 
nd  the  stairs,  the  automatic  steady, 
'  eyes  steely. 

The  hoodlum  will  step  back  and  his 
\  will  slip  from  nerveless  fingers.  I'll 
tomand  him  to  place  his  palms  high 
er  his  head  and  against  the  paneled 
[11.  He'll  be  quivering  now.  No  guts, 
ese  punks  are  all  the  same.  I'll  tell 
n  to  spread  his  feet  apart  and  away 
>m  the  wall  so  I  can  frisk  him  safely. 
y  right  foot  will  be  hooked  around  his 
kle.  One  false  move  and  I  could  ef- 
rtlessly  send  him  sprawling  on  his 
ly  face.  I'll  find  a  knife,  some  razor 
ides  and  a  quantity  of  cocaine  in  the 
ims  of  his  shabby  suit.  Then  I'll  call 
i  police.  One  calm  cigarette  later  a 
iio  car  will  turn  quietly  into  the  drive- 
iy  and  Sergeant  Jim  Cotter  and  Officer 
nie  Myatt  will  appear  at  the  front 
or  .  .  .  and  it'll  be  all  over. 
My  wife  won't  know  anything  about 
until  the  weekly  paper  features  the 
>ry  on  page  one.  "Gurney  Williams 
ips  long-sought  criminal,"  it'll  pro- 
lim.  "Police  Chief  Les  Romaine 
aises  his  cool  courage." 
Well,  that's  the  way  I've  planned  it  a 
ndred  times,  but  it  hasn't  happened 
t.  I  hope  it  won't,  because  in  broad 
ylight,  when  my  imagination  runs 
>ng  more  practical  lines,  it  would 
obably  be  like  this: 

I'll  hear  a  noise  like  somebody  forc- 
i  a  lock  and  I'll  break  into  a  sweat,  my 
art  pounding.  For  a  minute  I'll  lie 
ere,  hoping  the  noise  will  go  away.  It 
>n't.  Finally  I'll  stumble  out  of  bed 
d  grope  around  in  the  bureau  drawer 
r  the  automatic.  I  won't  find  it.  No 
atter.    My  hands  will  be  shaking  so 


violently  I  probably  couldn't  load  the 
thing  anyway.  By  this  time  Lois  will 
wake  up  and  say,  "Huh?" 

"Call  the  police,"  I'll  quake,  my  throat 
dry,  "and  tell  them  we  got  a  burglar!" 

"Oh,  quiet!"  Lois  will  mumble  irrita- 
bly. "It's  that  loose  shutter  I've  been 
trying  for  three  months  to  get  you  to  fix." 

Another  emergency  I've  worked  out  is 
a  fire  at  midnight.  Awakened  by  the 
smell  of  smoke,  my  mind  functions  like 
a  well-oiled  sewing  machine.  I  realize 
instantly  that  the  hand  extinguishers  I 
have  all  over  the  house  are  entirely  in- 
adequate at  the  moment.  The  fire  has 
had  too  much  of  a  start.  The  bedroom 
door  is  hot;  don't  open  it.  Rip  the  sheets 
off  the  beds,  tie  them  together  into  an 
escape  rope  and  carry  Lois  out  through 
the  window  and  down  to  safety,  right 
arm  around  her  waist,  left  hand  sliding 
from  knot  to  knot.   Gad,  what  muscles! 

Next,  scale  the  screen  porch  and  break 
into  the  son's  room.  The  smoke  is  stran- 
gling. Already,  flames  are  licking  under 
the  door.  No  time  to  make  a  ladder. 
We'll  have  to  jump.  But  wait!  Neigh- 
bors have  seen  the  fire  and  have  phoned 
headquarters.  Soon  the  apparatus, 
screaming  through  the  night,  careens 
into  the  driveway  and  in  a  trice  my  son 
is  snatched  from  my  arms  and  carried 
down  a  ladder  just  as  I  collapse  from 
smoke  poisoning. 

When  I  regain  consciousness  Lois  is 
patting  my  hand.  She's  crying.  "Dar- 
ling!" she  sobs. 

Usually  at  this  point  I  drop  off  to 
sleep,  not  really  knowing  what  the  hell 
I'd  do  if  I  smelled  smoke  at  midnight. 

Other  crises  come  to  mind,  but  I  solve 
them  easily  as  I  stare  in  the  darkness  and 
the  house  is  quiet.  There's  that  burly 
truck  driver  who  smashes  into  the  back 
of  my  car  while  I'm  parked.  I  climb 
purposefully  out  of  the  driver's  seat  and 
command  him  to  descend  from  his  cab. 

"Listen,  you  illiterate  orangutan,"  I 
tell  him.  "The  guy  who  hired  you  must 
be  twice  as  stupid  as  a  half-baked  yak, 
which  is  three  times  smarter  than  you 
could  be  if  you  had  enough  sense  to 
work  at  it.  Why  don't  you  go  back  to 
your  ice  wagon?" 

There's  more,  but  by  this  time  I've 
drifted  off;  and  when  the  alarm  clock 
jangles  four  hours  later,  my  first  thought 
is  that  if  a  truck  smashed  into  the  back 
of  my  car,  I'd  be  lucky  not  to  get  a  poke 
in  the  nose  from  the  driver  and  a  ticket 
from  a  cop  for  blocking  traffic. 

Is  it  that  way  with  you?  Or  should  I 
try  to  get  a  job  teaching  Poetry  I  in  a 
passably  good  boys'  school?        the  end 
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A  midnight  fire  is  easy,  too 
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'What  Hurt  Was  to  See  Us  Retreat9 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  17 


of  veterans  of  Bataan  in  our  outfit  and  they 
knew  what  it  was  like  to  fight  th^s  kind  of 
war — falling  back,  biting  into  the  enemy  as 
hard  as  possible,  falling  back  but  making 
it  tough  every  inch  of  the  way.  We  were 
doing  that  okay. 

"We  dug  in  our  new  position — two  ridges 
overlooking  a  dry  river  bed.  We  figured 
that  the  Reds  would  be  coming  that  way. 
We  sat  out  the  first  night  on  these  hills.  We 
expected  to  get  hit,  but  didn't.  It  was  an- 
other good,  dark  night.  The  ground  was 
drying  up  and  we  could  catch  a  little  sleep 
in  our  holes.  We  couldn't  move.  We  might 
get  hit  by  Americans  at  our  rear,  and  we 
might  expose  our  position  to  North  Korean 
patrols  which  kept  up  a  constant  probing 
— feeling  here  and  there.  You  thought  you 
could  hear  them.  But  sounds  play  crazy 
tricks  at  night  in  your  holes.  Through  the 
morning,  we  were  tensed  up,  expecting  to 
get  the  works  anytime. 

"Then  we  spotted  them  in  the  early  after- 
noon. A  battalion  of  North  Koreans 
marched  across  in  front  of  us  about  1,200 
yards  from  our  lines.  It  was  a  strange 
sight.  The  North  Koreans  marched  like 
they  were  in  a  parade,  closed  ranks  and 
all.  By  this  time,  I  was  linked  up  by  phone 
with  the  artillery.  We  didn't  get  any  im- 
mediate artillery  fire  for  some  reason  and 
we  held  back  with  our  small  weapons. 
Finally  we  got  artillery  and  mortar  fire. 
Those  damned,  bewitched  North  Koreans 
didn't  even  break  ranks.  Then  there  was 
a  real  break. 

"We  heard  the  roar  first.  There  must 
have  been  40  planes — our  babies  up  there 
whipping  across  our  lines.  They  hit  the 
North  Koreans  with  rockets.  They  strafed 
and  banged  them.  There  were  jets  and 
Mustangs  and,  brother,  they  looked  better 
than  a  jack  pot.  The  formations  came  in 
waves,  one  group  on  top  of  another.  The 
attack  made  us  kind  of  hopeful  that  the 
North  Koreans  wouldn't  sock  us  that  night. 
When  darkness  came,  we  fired  occasional 
flares   trying  to   pick   up   patrols   that   we 


knew  were  probing  our  flanks.  There  was 
some  firing,  but  it  was  jumpy  sort  of  stuff. 
You  fire  at  noises  sometimes,  even  in  the 
Army.  There  was  some  talking  from  hole 
to  hole.  Usually,  it  was  drowned  out  by  the 
pot  shots. 

"The  Red  patrols  were  out,  all  right. 
They  had  our  flanks  marked.  By  dawn,  we 
were  on  our  toes.  There  was  fog  in  the 
valley  of  a  dry  river  bed  just  below  our 
ridges.  We  could  see  about  150  yards,  and 
there  were  North  Koreans  moving  around 
our  left  and  right  flanks.  We  opened  up 
with  our  automatic  weapons.  In  no  more 
than  five  minutes,  the  fog  settled  and  we 
couldn't  see  more  than  25  yards.  The  North 
Koreans  were  creeping  in,  and  there  was 
shellfire  from  the  Communist  tanks.  They 
fired  right  through  the  fog  and  they  had 
our  positions  spotted." 

Foe's   Artillery   Was   Deadly 

When  the  fog  lifted  about  two  hours 
later,  Smitty  got  on  his  phone.  He  called 
targets  (though  it  wasn't  specifically  his 
job)  for  mortars  and  105s.  Our  artillery 
started  up.  There  was  plenty  of  fire  on 
both  sides.  "But,"  Smitty  says,  "the  Reds 
had  us  good.  Their  mortar,  artillery  and 
tanks  were  on  our  flanks  firing  across  us. 
They  had  been  so  well  camouflaged  that 
we  couldn't  tell  where  their  guns  were  until 
the  fire  opened. 

"I  kept  talking  to  our  artillerymen.  I 
didn't  know  it  then  but  the  fire  must  have 
knocked  my  line  out.  The  artillery  ob- 
server also  must  have  been  put  out  of 
action.  The  enemy  spotted  me  with  the 
phone.  They  must  have,  and  I  guess  they 
considered  my  hole  a  regular  observation 
post.  One  thing  sure  is  that  they  thought 
my  hole  important  enough  to  keep  pegging 
at  it.  I  had  a  very  deep  hole.  Six  feet  four 
is  hard  to  hide.  There  was  a  youngster  with 
me — Roge,  for  Rogers,  I  guess,  and  that's 
the  only  name  I  know  even  now.  I  kept 
talking  into  that  dead  phone. 
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"Oh,  boy,  would  I  like  to  have 
some  of  the  advice  he's  getting!" 
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'Men  are  so  unreliable.     Not  one 
has  called  me  for  a  date  all  week' 


KATE  OSANN 


"They  were  shooting  at  my  hole  with 
rifle  and  tank  fire.  I  could  hear  the  tank 
shells  coming,  and  I'd  duck  fast  as  hell. 
Just  in  front  of  my  position,  I  spotted  four 
tanks  in  the  dry  river  bed — in  two  and  two 
formation.  They  were  firing  at  me  and 
Roge.  I  hollered  for  artillery.  I  could  see 
those  tanks  down  in  the  river  bed  spitting 
at  us.  One  tank  shell  hit  three  yards  in 
front  of  our  hole.  That  was  close.  Then 
another  hit  three  yards  in  back  of  the  hole. 
1  kept  shouting  into  that  phone.  I  thought 
for  a  minute  that  those  Reds  would  never 
hit  me." 

It  happened  then. 

Sergeant  Smitty  had  been  quite  right. 
He  was  going  to  get  it  this  time.  There 
was  a  hit  on  the  edge  of  his  side  of  the  hole. 
Smitty  didn't  hear  the  shell  that  struck  him; 
he'd  heard  stories  that  this  was  the  case  and 
now  he  knew  the  stories  were  true.  He  got 
a  load  of  shrapnel  in  his  right  arm,  mostly 
at  the  elbow,  and  in  the  right  side.  He  was 
hit  so  hard  that  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
phone  cut  a  hole  in  his  stomach.  Smitty 
had  12  shrapnel  holes  in  him — some  two 
and  a  half  inches  around.  He  was  buried 
hip-deep  in  the  earth. 

Smitty  doesn't  know  how  long  he  lay 
there  before  he  finally  made  any  sense. 
Roge,  who  had  been  on  the  far  side  away 
from  the  shell,  was  knocked  out  by  concus- 
sion, but  otherwise  was  unhurt. 

"That  wouldn't  have  happened  with  an 
American  shell,"  Smitty  said.  "These 
North  Korean  shells  are  like  the  Japanese 
shells.  They  don't  scatter.  The  shrapnel 
seems  to  fly  in  one  direction.  That  was  my 
direction  this  time." 

Roge  got  out  somehow,  and  our  lines 
were  falling  back,  Smitty  told  me.  "All  of 
a  sudden  I  felt  I  was  behind  the  enemy 
lines.  I  couldn't  grab  onto  any  weapon  ex- 
cept a  hand  grenade.  My  arm  was  banged 
and  hanging  but  didn't  seem  to  be  bleeding 
too  much.  I  figured  I'd  better  start  crawl- 
ing.  My  clothes  were  torn  off  by  the  shell, 


or  nearly  torn  off.    I  had  on  nothing 
rags." 

Smitty  said  he  crawled  150  yards  to 
to  a  rifle  pit — or  a  slit  trench — not  mi 
cover  for  a  big  man.  He  was  pinned  do^ 
Machine  guns  kicked  up  dirt  all  around  hi 
He  said,  "I  was  really  stuck.  I  lay  for  ; 
other  hour  and  a  half,  bleeding  lightly.' 
had  half  a  canteen  of  water  and  my  thi 
was  getting  to  be  a  hell. 

"I  poked  my  head  up  twice  and  eitl 
North  Koreans  or  Americans  peppered  i 
hole.    The  Americans  evidently  thoughil 
was  a  Red.    I  saw  a  lot  of  the  North  K4 
reans  swarming  up  a  hill.  I  got  my  grena 
all  ready,  but  they  passed  my  hole  withcl 
seeing  me,  or  maybe  they  thought  I  wj 
dead  or  another  Red.  Our  planes  came  o\l 
shortly  after  and  I  figured  it  was  my  bO 
chance  to  crawl  to  the  top  of  a  ridge,  ( 
least  in  the  direction  of  where  I  thotfght  o 
lines  were.    I  elbowed  and  pulled  mysi 
from  brush  to  brush,  and  suddenly  car 
upon  the  edge  of  a  clearing." 

He  Saw  Prisoners  Massacred 

Smitty  got  sick  from  anger  at  what  1 
saw   in   the   clearing.    It   wasn't   his   ov 
wounds  or  his  thirst.    He  saw  a  gang 
North     Korean     Communists     with 
American  prisoners.  The  Reds  didn't  wa 
any  time.   They  tied  the  Americans'  hai 
behind  their  backs,  and  shot  them  in 
head.     The    Communists    left   them    ly 
there  and  marched  off  to  join  their  ov 
advancing    troops.     Smitty    lay    there 
what  seemed  like  a  long  time.    His  he 
pounded  at  his  own  helplessness. 

From  his  place  under  the  brush,  not  moi 
than  125  yards  from  where  the  America 
prisoners  of  war  were  murdered,  Smiti 
could  see  the  flow  of  the  guerrilla  fightir 
all  around  him.  The  Americans  counte 
attacked,  but  ran  into  heavy  machine-gu 
fire  from  tanks.    Smitty  says: 

"My  water  was  gone.   I  was  beginning  1 
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fe  kind  of  thirst  you  must  feel  before 

f.  My  fever  burned  like  a  blowtorch 
my  head.    I  wondered  whether  I'd 
titay  under  the  brush  and  give  up  the 
thing.    But  the  thirst  drove  me.    I 

myself  down  to  a  rice  paddy — and 
«vas  a  high  bank  between  me  and  the 

tanks.  I  threw  myself  into  the  paddy 
ust  have  drunk  a  gallon.  I  was  scared 
jcause  I  knew  the  Reds  were  at  the 
>f  me,  with  only  the  bank  between  me 

eir  tank  guns.  But  the  water  revived 
id  I  decided  to  make  a  try  for  the 
can  lines. 

r»ent  toward  a  stream  with  water,  (I 
d  it  was  a  river),  always  hiding  under 
hk.  The  stream  seemed  to  flow  south 
thought  I  might  float  downstream.    I 

there  wasn't  enough  water  to  float, 
wed  a  trail  through  the  rice  paddies 
ound  a  village;  I  saw  some  American 
en  covering  our  rear-guard  forces, 
en  I  found  a  three-quarter-ton  medi- 
ick  trying  to  find  our  wounded,  and 
;m  out. 

e  truck  picked  me  up  and  an  Ameri- 
ith  half  his  face  shot  off,  and  we  got 
1.  We  found  four  GI's  along  the  road 
g  their  way  toward  what  they  thought 
our  lines.    I  got  a  hypo  and  quieted 

Jeeps  evacuating  the  area  followed 
d  finally  had  to  take  us  on  to  safety 
the  medical  truck  broke  down.  My 
utfit  wa«  trying  to  reorganize,  but 
[  had  expected  had  happened.  I  was 
action  and  on  my  way  back  to  Japan, 
t  the  sort  of  thing  you  want  when  the 
for  your  own  outfit  gets  as  tough  as 
ghting  near  Suwon  was." 
octor  called  Smitty  from  the  lounge. 
-.  time  for  his  shots.  The  medics  had 
;p  Smitty  full  of  morphine  and  vita- 
They  were  not  sure  that  they  could 
nt  amputation.  The  morning  clouds 
Token  and  there  were  patches  of  the 
ummer  sun  on  the  gleaming  floors  of 
j  General. 

>n  Smitty  was  back,  but  he  said  he  had 
about  all  the  talking  he  could  do. 
it  one  thing.  Smitty  thought  for  a 
:nt,  and  told  me: 

e  had  some  boys  up  front  who  had 
been  in  battle  before,  but  we  had 
veterans,  too,  men  who  had  seen 
j  of  action.  The  veterans  helped  steady 
oungsters  down,  and  the  youngsters 
11  right.  At  least,  those  with  my  outfit. 


It  was  just  the  kind  of  fighting  we  were  in: 
the  fact  that  we  didn't  have  much  at  the 
start  and  the  enemy  had  so  much  more  fire- 
power and  armor  than  we  did.  That,  I 
learned  long  ago,  is  what  counts. 

"It  was  typical  of  a  lot  of  Marine  fighting. 
You  either  fought  or  you  didn't  get  out. 
That's  so,  I  know.  A  lot  of  our  guys  fought 
but  they  didn't  get  out." 

I  picked  Smitty  out  of  all  the  wounded 
at  Tokyo  General;  the  ones  able  to  talk, 
anyway.  He  was  a  soldier's  soldier,  and  he 
hadn't  been  rattled  by  what  he  had  experi- 
enced in  the  wild,  guerrilla  war  in  Korea. 
He  remembered  clearly,  and  he  remem- 
bered all  of  what  happened  to  him.  He  was 
a  soldier's  soldier  because  he  was  calling  for 
the  artillery  when  he  was  hit.  And  what 
had  happened  to  Smitty  had  happened  to 
hundreds  of  our  troops. 

Wounded  Want  to  Fight  Again 

Sergeant  Smitty  thinks  he'll  be  still 
"sweating  out  his  20"  when  he  gets  his  hos- 
pital discharge,  but  the  right  elbow  might 
not  be  much  good,  if  he  keeps  his  arm. 
Smitty,  with  sharp  gray-brown  eyes  and 
burned-blond  hair,  thinks  he'll  be  back. 
And  that  is  what  a  lot  of  young  men  in  the 
big  ward  at  Tokyo  General  think.  They 
figure  the  Korean  thing  will  go  on,  and 
they'll  get  a  go  at  it  again  when  Americans 
have  enough  in  there  to  give  them  a  chance 
against  the  Communists. 

Smitty's  no  spectacular  hero,  and  he'd 
punch  you  in  the  nose  if  you  suggested  he 
was  one.  He  got  out.  He  wants  to  go  in 
again  if  they  ever  let  him.  He's  more  than 
wounded;  he's  hurt  because  he  saw  Ameri- 
cans retreat.  He  never  had  before,  not  in 
all  the  time  Americans  were  island-hopping 
toward  the  victory  ceremony  in  Tokyo  Bay. 

But  Smitty  should  remember  that  U.S. 
soldiers  in  Korea  have  already  earned  a 
place  alongside  those  Americans  who 
fought  our  toughest  battles.  Korea  has  had 
the  desperate  moments  of  Bataan;  it  has 
produced  the  kind  of  stealthy,  toe-hold 
fighting  of  Guadalcanal.  Korea  will  be  a 
proud  name  not  because  a  great  victory  was 
won  quickly,  but  because  a  ragged,  muddy 
few  served  notice  upon  the  Communists 
that  they  would  not  prevail.  Americans 
have  met  tyrants  before — and  those  first 
terrible  days  of  retreat  in  Korea  were  sure 
to  be  a  prelude  to  better  times.       the  end 
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comfort  it."  His  voice  seemed  farther  away, 
as  though  he  were  no  longesn-speaking 
directly  into  his  microphone. 

"That's  impossible,  ridiculous!"  said  Dr. 
Groszinger.  "Check  your  set,  Able  Baker 
Fox,  check  your  set.  Over." 

"They're  getting  louder,  now.  The  voices 
are  louder.  I  can't  hear  you  very  well  above 
them.  It's  like  standing  in  the  middle  of  a 
crowd,  with  everybody  trying  to  get  my  at- 
tention at  once.  It's  like  .  .  ."  The  message 
trailed  off.  They  could  hear  a  shushing 
sound  in  the  speaker.  The  Major's  trans- 
mitter was  still  on. 

"Can  you  hear  me,  Able  Baker  Fox?  An- 
swer! Can  you  hear  me?"  called  General 
Dane. 

The  shushing  noise  stopped.  The  General 
and  Dr.  Groszinger  stared  blankly  at  the 
speaker. 

"Able  Baker  Fox,  this  is  Dog  Easy  Char- 
ley," chanted  the  radio  operator.  "Able 
Baker  Fox,  this  is  Dog  Easy  Charley  .  .  ." 

DR.  GROSZINGER,  his  eyes  shielded 
from  the  glaring  ceiling  light  of  the 
radio  room  by  a  newspaper,  lay  fully 
dressed  on  the  cot  that  had  been  brought 
in  for  him.  Every  few  minutes  he  ran  his 
long,  slender  fingers  through  his  tangled 
hair  and  swore.  His  machine  had  worked 
perfectly,  was  working  perfectly.  The  one 
thing  he  had  not  designed,  the  damn'  man 
in  it,  had  failed,  had  destroyed  the  whole 
experiment. 

They  had  been  trying  for  six  hours  to  re- 
establish contact  with  the  lunatic  who 
peered  down  at  earth  from  his  tiny  steel 
moon  and  heard  voices. 

"He's  coming  in  again,  sir,"  said  the  ra- 
dio operator.  "This  is  Dog  Easy  Charley. 
Come  in,  Able  Baker  Fox.   Over." 

"This  is  Able  Baker  Fox.  Clear  weather 
over  Zones  7,  11,  19  and  23.  Zones  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5  and  6  overcast.  Storm  seems  to  be 
shaping  up  over  Zones  8  and  9,  moving 
south  by  southwest  at  about  18  miles  an 
hour.   Over." 

"He's  okay  now,"  said  the  General,  re- 
lieved. 

Dr.  Groszinger  remained  supine,  his  head 
still  covered  with  the  newspaper.  "Ask  him 
about  the  voices,"  he  said. 

"You  don't  hear  the  voices  any  more,  do 
you,  Able  Baker  Fox?" 

"What  do  you  mean  I  don't  hear  them?  I 
can  hear  them  better  than  I  can  hear  you. 
Over." 

"He's  out  of  his  head,"  said  Dr.  Gros- 
zinger, sitting  up. 

"1  heard  that,"  said  Major  Rice  evenly. 
"Maybe  I  am.  It  shouldn't  be  too  hard  to 
check.  All  you  have  to  do  is  find  out  if  an 
Andrew  Tobin  died  in  Evansville,  Indiana, 
on  February  17,  1927.  Over." 

"I  don't  follow  you,  Able  Baker  Fox,"  the 
General  said  uneasily.  "Who  was  Andrew 
Tobin?   Over." 

"He's  one  of  the  voices."  There  was  an 
uncomfortable  pause.  Major  Rice  cleared 
his  throat.  "Claims  his  brother  murdered 
him.   Over." 

The  radio  operator  had  risen  slowly  from 
his  stool,  his  face  chalk-white.  Groszinger 
pushed  him  back  down,  and  took  the  micro- 
phone from  the  General's  now  limp  hand. 

"Either  you've  lost  your  mind,  or  this  is 
the  most  sophomoric  practical  joke  in  his- 
tory, Able  Baker  Fox,"  said  Dr.  Groszinger 
impatiently.  "This  is  Groszinger  you're 
talking  to.  and  you're  dumber  than  I  think 
you  are  if  you  think  you  can  kid  me."  He 
nodded.   "Over." 

"I  can't  hear  you  very  well  any  more, 
Dog  Easy  Charley.  Sorry,  but  the  voices 
are  getting  louder." 

"Rice!  Straighten  out!"  said  Dr.  Gros- 
zinger. 

"There — I  caught  that:  Mrs.  Pamela  Rit- 
ter  wants  her  husband  Harvey  to  marry 
again  for  the  sake  of  the  children.  He  lives 
at—" 

"Stop  it!" 


"He  lives  at  1577  Damon  Place,  in  Scotia, 
New  York.   Over  and  out." 

General  Dane  shook  Dr.  Groszinger's 
shoulder  gently.  "You've  been  asleep  five 
hours,"  he  said.  "It's  midnight."  He  handed 
him  a  cup  of  hot  coffee.  "We've  got  some 
more  messages.    Interested?" 

Dr.  Groszinger  sipped  the  coffee.  "Is  he 
still  raving?" 

"He  still  hears  the  voices,  if  that's  what 
you  mean."  The  General  dropped  two  un- 
opened telegrams  in  Dr.  Groszinger's  lap. 
"Thought  you  might  like  to  be  the  one  to 
open  these." 

Dr.  Groszinger  laughed  quietly.  "Went 
ahead  and  checked  Scotia  and  Evansville, 
did  you?  God  help  the  Army,  if  all  the 
generals  are  as  superstitious  as  you,  my 
friend." 

"Okay,  okay,  you're  the  scientist,  you're 
the  brain-box.    That's  why  I  want  you  to 


do  to  make  him  stop  it.  That's  your  prob- 
lem, I'd  say." 

The  General's  eyes  narrowed.  "So  he's 
trying  to  jimmy  the  project,  is  he?  We'll 
see,  by  God,  we'll  see."  The  radio  operator 
was  dozing.  The  General  slapped  him  on 
the  back.  "On  the  ball,  Sergeant,  on  the 
ball.  Keep  calling  Rice  till  you  get  him, 
understand?" 

The  radio  operator  had  to  call  only  once. 

"This  is  Able  Baker  Fox.  Come  in,  Dog 
Easy  Charley."  Major  Rice's  voice  was 
tired. 

"This  is  Dog  Easy  Charley,"  said  General 
Dane  sharply.  "We've  had  enough  of  your 
voices,  Able  Baker  Fox — do  you  under- 
stand? We  don't  want  to  hear  any  more 
about  them.  We're  on  to  your  little  game.  I 
don't  know  what  your  angle  is,  but  I  do 
know  I'll  bring  you  back  down  and  slap  you 
on  a  rock  pile  in  Leavenworth  so  fast  you'll 
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'I   didn't   know   you   even   had   that 
record!  Play  it  again — I  just  love  it!" 


HERB    WILLIAMS 


open  the  telegrams.   I  want  you  to  tell  me 
what  in  hell's  going  on." 

Dr.  Groszinger  smiled  patronizingly,  and 
opened  the  telegrams. 

HARVEY  HITTER  LISTED  FOR  1577  DAMON 
PLACE,  SCOTIA.  G-E  ENGINEER.  WIDOWER, 
TWO  CHILDREN.  DECEASED  WIFE  NAMED 
PAMELA.  DO  YOU  NEED  MORE  INFORMA- 
TION?   R.  B.  FAILEY,  CHIEF,  SCOTIA  POLICE 

Dr.  Groszinger  shrugged,  and  handed  the 
message  to  General  Dane.  He  read  the 
other  telegram: 

RECORDS  SHOW  ANDREW  TOBIN  DIED  IN 
HUNTING  ACCIDENT  FEBRUARY  7,  1927. 
BROTHER  PAUL  LEADING  BUSINESSMAN. 
OWNS  COAL  BUSINESS  STARTED  BY  AN- 
DREW. CAN  FURNISH  FURTHER  DETAILS  IF 
NEEDED.  F.  B.  JOHNSON,  CHIEF,  EVANS- 
VILLE P.D. 

"I'm  not  surprised,"  said  Dr.  Groszinger 
blandly.  "I  expected  something  like  this. 
I  suppose  you're  firmly  convinced  now  that 
our  friend  Major  Rice  has  found  outer 
space  populated  by  ghosts?" 

"Well,  I'd  say  he's  sure  as  hell  found  it 
populated  by  something,"  said  the  General, 
reddening. 

Dr.  Groszinger  wadded  the  second  tele- 
gram in  his  fist,  and  threw  it  across  the 
room,  missing  the  wastebasket  by  a  foot. 
He  folded  his  hands,  and  affected  the  pa- 
tient, priestlike  pose  he  used  in  lecturing 
freshman  physics  classes.  "At  first,  my 
friend,  we  had  two  possible  conclusions: 
either  Major  Rice  was  insane,  or  he  was 
pulling  off  a  spectacular  hoax."  He  twid- 
dled his  thumbs,  waiting  for  the  General  to 
digest  this  intelligence.  "Now  that  we  know 
his  spirit  messages  deal  with  real  people, 
we've  got  to  conclude  that  he  has  planned 
and  is  now  carrying  out  some  sort  of  hoax. 
He  got  his  names  and  addresses  before  he 
took  off.  God  knows  what  he  hopes  to  ac- 
complish by  it.    God  knows  what  we  can 


leave  your  teeth  up  there.  Do  we  under- 
stand each  other?"  The  General  bit  the  tip 
from  a  fresh  cigar  fiercely.  "Over." 

"Did  you  check  those  names  and  ad- 
dresses? Over." 

The  General  looked  at  Dr.  Groszinger, 
who  frowned  and  shook  his  head.  "Sure  we 
did.  That  doesn't  prove  anything.  So 
you've  got  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  up 
there.   So  what  does  that  prove?  Over." 

"You  say  those  names  checked?   Over." 

"I'm  telling  you  to  quit  it,  Rice.  Right 
now.  Forget  the  voices,  do  you  hear?  Give 
me  a  weather  report.  Over." 

"Clear  patches  over  Zones  11,15  and  16. 
Looks  like  a  solid  overcast  over  1,  2  and  3. 
All  clear  over  the  rest.  Over." 

"That's  more  like  it,  Able  Baker  Fox," 
said  the  General  expansively.  "We'll  for- 
get about  the  voices,  eh?   Over." 

"There's  an  old  woman  calling  out  some- 
thing in  a  German  accent.  Is  Dr.  Gros- 
zinger there?  I  think  she's  calling  his  name. 
She's  asking  him  not  to  get  too  wound  up 
in  his  work — not  to — " 

Dr.  Groszinger  leaned  over  the  radio  op- 
erator's shoulder  and  snapped  off  the  switch 
on  the  receiver.  "Of  all  the  cheap,  sicken- 
ing stunts,"  he  said  angrily. 

"Let's  hear  what  he  has  to  say,"  said  the 
General  half  smiling.  "Thought  you  were 
a  scientist." 

Dr.  Groszinger  glared  at  him  defiantly, 
snapped  on  the  receiver  again,  and  stood 
back,  his  hands  on  his  hips. 

" — saying  something  in  German,"  con- 
tinued the  voice  of  Major  Rice.  "Can't  un- 
derstand it.  Maybe  you  can.  I'll  give  it  to 
you  the  way  it  sounds:  'A lies  geben  die 
Cotter,  die  Unendlichen,  ihren  Lieblingen, 
ganz.  A  lie — '  " 

Dr.  Groszinger  turned  down  the  volume. 
"  'A lie  Frcuden,  die  Unendlichen;  alle 
Schmerzen,    die    Unendlichen,   ganz,' "   he 
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said  faintly.  "That's  how  it  ends."  H< 
down  on  the  cot.  "My  mother's  fav< 
quotation — something  from  Goethe 

"I    can   threaten    him    again,"   said 
General. 

"What  for?"  Dr.  Groszinger  shnif 
and  smiled.  "Outer  space  is  full  of  voic 
He  laughed  nervously.  "There's  sometl 
to  pep  up  a  physics  textbook." 

"An  omen,  sir — it's  an  omen,"  blurted 
radio  operator  suddenly. 

"What  the  hell  do  you  mean,  an  oi 
said  the  General.  "So  outer  space  is 
with  ghosts.   That  doesn't  surprise  me.' 

"Nothing  would,  then,"  said  Dr.  G 
zinger. 

"That's  exactly  right.  I'd  be  a  hell  t 
general  if  anything  would.  For  all  I  ki 
the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese.  So  wl 
All  I  want  is  a  man  out  there  to  tell  m 
I'm  hitting  what  I'm  shooting  at.  1  d 
give  a  damn  what's  going  on  in  outer  spa 

"Don't  you  see,  sir?"  said  the  opera 
"Don't  you  see?  It's  an  omen.  When  i 
pie  find  out  about  all  the  spirits  out  th 
they'll  forget  about  war.  They  won't 
to  think  about  anything   but  the  spir 

"Relax,  Sergeant,"  said  the  Gem 
dryly.  "Nobody's  going  to  find  out  ab 
them,  understand?" 

"You  can't  suppress  a  discovery  like  th 
said  Dr.  Groszinger  in  amazement. 

"You're  nuts,  if  you  think  I  can't,"  : 
General  Dane.    "How're  you  going  to 
anybody  about  this  business  without  tell 
them  we've  got  a  rocket  ship  out  there?" 

"They've  got  a  right  to  know,"  said 
radio  operator  heatedly. 

"If  the  world  finds  out  we've  got  t 
ship  out  there,  that's  the  start  of  Wo 
War  III,"  said  the  General.  "Now  tell 
you  want  that.  That's  when  the  cold  > 
gets  hot,  my  boy.  The  enemy  won't  h. 
any  choice  but  to  try  and  blow  the  hell 
of  us  bef(*re  we  can  put  Major  Rice  to  gc 
use.  And  there'd  be  nothing  for  us  to  do ' 
try  and  blow  the  hell  out  of  them  first, 
that  what  you  want?" 

"'No,  sir,"  said  the  radio  operator, 
guess  not,  sir."   He  sat  listlessly,  his  hat 
folded  in  his  lap. 

"Well,  we  can  experiment,  anyway,"  i 
Dr.  Groszinger.  "We  can  find  out  as  mi 
as  possible  about  what  the  spirits  are  li 
We  can  send  Rice  out  in  a  wider  orbit 
find  out  how  far  out  he  can  hear  the  voi 
and  whether — " 

"Not  on  Air  Forces  funds,  you  ci 
said  General  Dane.  "That  isn't  what  R 
is  out  there  for.  We  can't  afford  to  pid 
around.   We  need  him  right  there." 

"All    right,    all   right,"   said    Dr.    Gr 
zinger.  "Then  let's  hear  what  he  has  to  sa 

"Tune  him  in,  Sergeant,"  said  the  G 
eral. 

"Yes,  sir."  He  fiddled  apathetically  w 
the  dials.  "He  doesn't  seem  to  be  transn 
ting  now,  sir."  The  shushing  noise  ol 
transmitter  cut  into  the  hum  of  the  loi 
speaker.  "I  guess  he's  coming  in  aga 
Able  Baker  Fox,  this  is  Dog  Easy 
ley — " 

"King  Two  X  ray  William  Love,  tl 
William  Five  Zebra  Zebra  King  in  Dal 
said  the  loud-speaker.  The  voice  had  a  s 
drawl,  and  was  pitched  much  higher  th 
Major  Rice's. 


A  BASS  voice  answered:   "This  is 
Two  X  ray  William  Love  in  Alb; 
Come  in  W5ZZK,  I  hear  you  well, 
do  you  hear  me?    Over." 

"You're  clear  as  a  bell,  K2XWL— 25,0 
megacycles  on  the  button.  I'm  trying 
cut  down  on  my  drift  with  a — " 

The  voice  of  Major  Rice  cut  in.   "I 
hear  you  clearly.  Dog  Easy  Charley, 
voices  are  a  steady  roar  now.    I  can  cat 
bits    of    what    they're  .saying.     Grantta 
Whitman,  the  Hollywood  actor,  is  yelfi 
that   his   will   was   tampered   with   by 
nephew  Carl.  He  says — " 

"Say  again  K2XWL,"  said  the  drawli 
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N   THE    COLORFUL  5^Wet  WOMAN'S    HOME    COMPANION 


COMPLETE 
NEW  NOVEL 
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kjue  was  so  irresistibly  beautiful  you  could  never  accuse 
?r  husband  of  marrying  her  for  her  money!  But  Charlie  Van  Gelder,  hand- 
)me  young  radio  announcer,  felt  as  if  he  had.  For  only  four  happy  weeks 
fter  their  wedding,  Sue  receives  an  unexpected  inheritance  of  a  chain  of 
;staurants.  While  Charlie  lets  his  pride,  and  another  woman,  threaten  his  marriage! 
And  that's  only  the  provocative  start  of  another  entertaining  story  by  this 
opular  and  prolific  author  of  over  2,500  short  stories,  novels,  and  movie  hits.  Don't 
riss  the  whirlwind  finish  to  his  latest  and  fastest  modern  romance! 

And  enjoy  NEIIA  GARDNER  WHITE'S  latest  novel  since  "The  Pink  House" 

Our  small  towns  are  not  as  peaceful  as  they  look  on  Christmas  cards!  And  few 
writers  can  chart  the  powerful  undercurrents  hidden  beneath  their  placid  way  of  life, 
as  can  this  distinguished  author  of  the  best-sellers  "l\o  Trumpet  Before  Him,"  and 
"The  Pink  House,"  (which  appeared  first  in  the  Companion).  So,  for  a  second  fiction 
treat  start  this  absorbing  story  with  the  second  of  three  parts— now  in  Companion.  And 
discover  Companion's: 

DELIGHTFUL  SHORT  STORIES 


A  DATE  FOR  DOROTHY'S  PARTY,  by  Vol  Teol. 
Another  of  this  author's  engaging  stories  about  a 
small  child.  Wonderful  reading  for  anyone  who 
has  ever  been  one. 

THE  SHY  ONES,  by  William  Bruckner.  All  the 
agony  of  courtship  is  multiplied  1,000  times  when 
the  boy  and  girl  are  shy.  But  so  are  its  delights. 


THEN  THERE  WERE  THREE,  by  Peggy  Mann.  Love 
in  Paris!  Between  a  young  French  girl,  who  cared 
too  much,  and  the  handsome  American  she  called 
Monsieur  Marshall  Plan. 

HARRY,  YOU'RE  WONDERFUL,  by  Eleanor  Shaler. 
Did  you  ever  inform  your  husband  you  gave  up  a 
great  career  when  you  married  him?  Here's  one 
husband  who  knew  the  perfect  reply! 


MORE  THAN  30  OTHER  GREAT  FEATURES 
plus  the  popular  PICTURE  COMPANION 


OUTSPOKEN 
ARTICLES 

HOW  TO  PREVENT  100,000  CANCER  DEATHS  A  YEAR 

Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  go  out  looking  for  cancer, 
instead  of  waiting  for  it  to  strike?  We  can  do  just 
that  — doctors  and  laymen  working  together  — the 
doctors  without  making  a  single  new  medical  dis- 
covery. Read  how  to  double  our  cancer  cures! 

DID  YOU  EVER  HAVE  A  TICKET  FIXED? 

"Seems  a  mild  sin  to  most  of  us— fixing  a  ticket  the 
traffic  officer  hands  out."  But  it's  a  far  more  seri- 
ous interference  with  the  law  than  we  realize. 
You'll  be  amazed  by  this  story  of  how  to  reduce 
our  heavy  traffic  toll,  by  simple  fair  play ! 

WHEN  SCHOOL  OPENS . . . 

How  safe  are  your  children  in  their  teacher's 
care?  How  safe  when  she  is  tense,  anxious,  irri- 
table, afraid  of  losing  her  job  for  any  reason! 
Here  is  the  shocking  charge  that  the  school  boards 
are  a  monopoly,  and  that  the  misuse  of  their 
power  is  affecting  the  care  given  your  child ! 

WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  MARRIAGE  (QUIZ) 

Here's  what  sociologists,  statisticians,  educators, 
and  psychologists  have  to  say  about  woman's 
favorite  conversational  topic,  whether  she's  wed. 
or  unwed:  MARRIAGE! 
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voice.  "I  must  have  misunderstood  you. 
Over." 

"I  didn't  say  anything,  W5ZZK.  What 
was  that  about  Grantland  Whitman?  Over." 

"The  crowd's  quieting  down,"  said  Major 
Rice.  "Now  there's  just  one  voice — a  young 
woman,  I  think.  It's  so  soft,  I  -aan't  make 
out  what  she's  saying." 

"What's  going  on,  K2XWL?  Can  you 
hear  me,  K2XWL?" 

"She's  calling  my  name.  Do  you  hear  it? 
She's  calling  my  name,"  said  Major  Rice 
excitedly. 

"Jam  the  frequency,  dammit!"  cried  the 
General  frantically.  "Yell,  whistle — do 
something!" 

EARLY-MORNING  traffic  past  the  uni- 
versity came  to  a  honking,  bad-tem- 
pered stop,  as  Dr.  Groszinger  absently 
crossed  the  street  against  the  light,  on  his 
way  back  to  his  office  and  the  radio  room. 
He  looked  up  in  surprise,  mumbled  an 
apology,  and  hurried  to  the  curb.  He  had 
had  a  solitary  breakfast  in  an  all-night  diner 
a  block  and  a  half  away  from  the  laboratory 
building,  and  then  he'd  taken  a  long  walk. 
He  had  hoped  that  getting  away  for  a  couple 
of  hours  would  clear  his  head — but  the 
feeling  of  confusion  and  helplessness  was 
still  with  him.  Did  the  world  have  a  right 
to  know,  or  didn't  it? 

There  had  been  no  more  messages  from 
Major  Rice.  At  the  General's  orders,  the 
frequency  had  been  jammed.  Now  the  un- 
expected eavesdroppers  could  hear  nothing 
but  a  steady  whine  at  25,000  megacycles. 
General  Dane  had  reported  the  dilemma  to 
Washington  shortly  after  midnight.  Per- 
haps orders  as  to  what  to  do  with  Major 
Rice  had  come  through  by  now. 

He  paused  in  a  patch  of  sunlight  on  the 
laboratory  building's  steps,  and  read  again 
the  front-page  news  story,  which  ran  fanci- 
fully for  a  column,  beneath  the  headline, 

MYSTERY  RADIO  MESSAGE  REVEALS  POSSIBLE 

will  fraud.  The  story  told  of  two  radio 
amateurs,  experimenting  illegally  on  the 
supposedly  unused  ultra-high-frequency 
band,  who  had  been  amazed  to  hear  a  man 
chattering  about  voices  and  a  will.  The 
amateurs  had  broken  the  law,  operating  on 
an  unassigned  frequency,  but  they  hadn't 
kept  their  mouths  shut  about  their  dis- 
covery. Now,  hams  all  over  the  world 
would  be  building  sets  so  they  could  listen 
in,  too. 

"Morning,  sir.  Nice  morning,  isn't  it?" 
said  a  guard,  coming  off  duty.  He  was  a 
cheerful,  fat  Irishman. 

"Fine  morning,  all  right,"  agreed  Dr. 
Groszinger.  "Clouding  up  a  little  in  the 
west,  maybe."  He  wondered  what  the  guard 
would  say  if  he  told  him  what  he  knew.  He 
would  laugh,  probably. 

Dr.  Groszinger's  secretary  was  dusting 
off  his  desk  when  he  walked  in.  "You 
could  use  some  sleep,  couldn't  you?"  she 
said.  "Honestly,  why  you  men  don't  take 
better  care  of  yourselves  I  just  don't  know. 
If  you  had  a  wife,  she'd  make  you — " 

"Never  felt  better  in  my  life,"  said  Dr. 
Groszinger.  "Any  word  from  General 
Dane?" 

"He  was  looking  for  you  about  ten  min- 
utes ago.  He's  back  in  the  radio  room  now. 
He's  been  on  the  phone  with  Washington 
for  half  an  hour." 

She  had  only  the  vaguest  notion  of  what 
the  project  was  about.  Again  Dr.  Groszinger 
felt  the  urge  to  tell  about  Major  Rice  and 
the  voices,  to  see  what  effect  the  news  would 
have  on  someone  else.  Perhaps  the  secre- 
tary would  react  as  he  himself  had  reacted, 
dully,  without  excitement;  or  perhaps  as 
the  General  had  reacted,  with  a  shrug. 
Maybe  that  was  the  spirit  of  this  world  of 
the  atom  bomb,  H-bomb,  God-knows-what- 
next-bomb — to  be  amazed  at  nothing.  Sci- 
ence had  given  humanity  forces  enough  to 
destroy  the  earth;  and  politics  had  given 
humanity  a  fair  assurance  that  the  forces 
would  be  used.  There  could  be  no  cause 
for  awe  to  top  that  one.  But  proof  of  a 
spirit  world  might  at  least  equal  it.  Maybe 
that  was  the  shock  the  world  needed;  maybe 
word  from  the  spirits  could  change  the  su- 
icidal course  of  history. 


General  Dane  looked  up  wearily  as  Dr. 
Groszinger  walked  into  the  radio  room. 
"They're  bringing  him  down,"  he  said. 
"There's  nothing  else  we  can  do.  He's  no 
damn'  good  to  us  now."  The  loud-speaker, 
turned  down  low,  sang  the  monotonous 
hum  of  the  jamming  signal.  The  radio  op- 
erator slept  before  the  set,  his  head  resting 
on  his  folded  arms. 

"Did  you  try  to  get  through  to  him 
again?" 

"Twice.  He's  clear  off  his  head  now. 
Tried  to  tell  him  to  change  his  frequency, 
to  code  his  messages,  but  he  just  went  on 
jabbering  like  he  couldn't  hear  me — talking 
about  that  woman's  voice." 

"Who's  the  woman?  Did  he  say?" 

The  General  looked  at  him  oddly.  "Says 
it's  his  wife  Margaret.  Guess  that's  enough 
to  throw  anybody,  wouldn't  you  say?"  Gen- 
eral Dane  raised  his  eyebrows.  "Pretty 
bright,  weren't  we,  sending  up  a  guy  with 
no  family  ties."  He  arose  and  stretched. 
"I'm  going  out  for  a  minute.  Just  make  sure 
you  keep  your  hands  off  that  set."  He 
slammed  the  door  behind  him. 

The  radio  operator  stirred.  "They're 
bringing  him  down,"  he  said  thickly. 

"I  know,"  said  Dr.  Groszinger. 

'That'll  kill  him,  won't  it?" 

"He  has  controls  for  gliding  her  in,  once 
he  hits  the  atmosphere." 

"If  he  wants  to." 

"That's  right — if  he  wants  to.  They'll 
get  him  out  of  his  orbit  and  back  to  the  at- 
mosphere under  rocket  power.  After  that, 
it'll  be  up  to  him  to  take  over  and  make 
the  landing." 


They  fell  silent.  The  only  sound  in  the 
room  was  the  muted  jamming  signal  in  the 
loud-speaker. 

"He  don't  want  to  live,  you  know  that?" 
said  the  radio  operator  suddenly.  "Would 
you  want  to?" 

"Guess  that's  something  you  don't  know 
until  you  come  up  against  it,"  said  Dr.  Gros- 
zinger vaguely,  his  thoughts  elsewhere.  He 
was  trying  to  imagine  the  world  of  the  fu- 
ture— a  world  in  constant  touch  with  the 
spirits,  the  living  inseparable  from  the  dead. 
It  was  bound  to  come.  Other  men,  probing 
into  space,  were  certain  to  find  out.  Would 
it  make  life  heaven  or  hell?  Every  bum  and 
genius,  criminal  and  hero,  average  man  and 
madman,  now  and  forever  part  of  humanity 
— advising,  squabbling,  conniving,  placat- 
ing ..  . 

The  radio  operator  looked  furtively  to- 
ward the  door.  "Want  to  hear  him  once 
more?" 

Dr.  Groszinger  shook  his  head.  "Every- 
body's listening  to  that  frequency  now. 
We'd  all  be  in  a  nice  mess  if  you  stopped 
jamming."  He  didn't  want  to  hear  more. 
He  was  baffled,  miserable.  Would  Death 
unmasked  drive  men  to  suicide  or  bring 
new  hope?  he  was  asking  himself.  Would 
the  living  desert  their  leaders,  and  turn  to 
the  dead  for  guidance?  To  Caesar  .  .  . 
Charlemagne  .  .  .  Peter  the  Great  .  .  .  Na- 
poleon .  .  .  Bismarck  .  .  .  Lincoln  .  .  .  Roose- 
velt? To  Jesus  Christ?  Were  the  dead 
wiser  than — 

Before  Dr.  Groszinger  could  stop  him, 
the  sergeant  switched  off  the  oscillator  that 
was  jamming  the  frequency. 
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The  Conversationalists 


l-The  Wantlerer 


THIS  fellow  needs  a  compass.  Or  a 
road  map.  Or  maybe  even  an  Indian 
guide.  Once  he  gets  started  on  a  conver- 
sational subject  there's  no  telling  where 
he'll  wind  up.  Chances  are  he'll  never  get 
back  to  it-^except  by  accident. 

"Speaking  of  Russia,"  he  starts  out, 
"I'm  minded  of  what  my  brother-in-law 
said  once  ...  he  was  in  the  Navy,  you 
know,  for  three  years  and  ten  months  . . . 
no,  it  was  eleven  months  .  .  .  that's  right, 
eleven  months  because  he  was  let  out  in 
June  of  1946  just  when  I  went  to  work 
for  Atlas  Drop  Forge  where  I  got  laid  up 
for  seven  weeks  after  a  crane  hit  me  on 
the  head  with  a  grappling  hook  like  I  told 


Jim  Harper  it  would  happen  if  he  didn't 
. . .  Jim  is  Beth  Miller's  cousin,  you  know 
.  .  .  she's  the  one  who  ran  off  with  that 
fella  from  Minneapolis  who  came  here 
to  survey  that  land  northeast  of  town 
where  they  were  going  to  build  the  air- 
port but  the  whole  thing  fell  through 
when  the  government  in  Washington  de- 
cided to  move  it  to  Chester  county  .  .  . 
something  to  do  with  Russia,  I  heard  .  .  . 
which  reminds  me  of  what  my  brother- 
in-law  said  once  ...  he  was  in  the  Navy, 
you  know,  for  three  .  .  ." 
This  is  where  I  came  in. 

— BY  PAUL  RITTS 


Major  Rice's  voice  came  throug 
stantly,  high  and  giddy.  ".  .  .  thousan 
them,  thousands  of  them,  all  arounc 
standing  on  nothing,  shimmering  like  e 
ern  lights — beautiful,  curving  off  in  s 
all  around  the  earth  like  a  glowing  fi 
can  sec  them,  do  you  hear?  I  can  see 
now.  I  can  see  Margaret.  She's  wavinj 
smiling,  misty,  heavenly,  beautiful.  If 
you  could  see  it,  if — " 

The  radio  operator  quickly  flicked  o 
jamming  signal  again.  There  was  a  f< 
in  the  hallway. 

General  Dane  stalked  into  the 
room,  studying  his  watch.  "In  five  mi 
they'll  start  him  down,"  he  said.  He  plu 
his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets  and  slou 
dejectedly.  "We  failed  this  time.  Next 
by  God,  we'll  make  it.  The  next  man 
goes  up  will  know  what  he's  up  agaii 
he'll  be  ready  to  take  it." 

He  put  his  hand  on  Dr.  Groszin 
shoulder.  "The  most  important  job  y 
ever  have  to  do,  my  friend,  is  to  keep 
mouth  shut  about  those  spirits  out  I 
do  you  understand?  We  don't  want  thi 
emy  to  know  we've  had  a  ship  out  there 
we  don't  want  them  to  know  what  tb 
come  across  if  they  try  it.  The  securil 
this  country  depends  on  that  being  ou 
cret.  Do  I  make  myself  clear?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said   Dr.   Groszinger   s 
grateful  to  have  no  choice  but  to  be 
He  didn't  want  to  be  the  one  to  tell  I 
world.  He  wished  he  had  had  nothing  tl 
with  sending  Rice  out  into  space.  What! 
covery  of  the  dead  would  do  to  hum* 
he  didn't  know,  but  the  impact  would  be 
rific.   Now,  like  the  rest,  he  would  hav 
wait  nervously  for  the  next  wild  twis1 
history. 

The  General  looked  at  his  watch  aj 
"They're  bringing  him  down,"  he  said. 

AT  1:39  p.m.,  on  Friday,  July  28th, 
J\.  British  liner  Capricorn,  280  miles 
of  New  York  City,  bound  for  Liverp: 
radioed    that    an    unidentified    object 
crashed  into  the  sea,  sending  up  a  towe1 
geyser  on  the  horizon  to  starboard  of 
ship.    Several  passengers  were  said  to  I' 
seen  something  glinting  as  it  fell  from 
sky.  Upon  reaching  the  scene  of  the  cr 
the  Capricorn  reported  finding  dead 
stunned  fish  on  the  surface,  and  turbu 
water,  but  no  wreckage. 

Newspapers  suggested  that  the  Ca! 
corn  had  seen  the  crash  of  an  experime1 
rocket  fired  out  to  sea  in  a  test  of  rai' 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  promptly  der 
that  any  such  tests  were  under  way  over 
Atlantic. 

In     Boston,    Dr.     Bernard    Groszin; 
young  rocket  consultant  for  the  Air  Fori 
told  newsmen  that  what  the  Capricorn 
observed  might  well  have  been  a  meteoi 

"That  seems  quite  likely,"  he  said.   "I' 
was  a  meteor,  the  fact  that  it  reached 
earth's  surface  should,  I  think,  be  one  of 
year's  most  important  science  news  stor 
Usually,   meteors   burn  to  nothing   bef 
they're  even  through  the  stratosphere." 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  interrupted  a  repor 
"Is  there  anything  out  beyond  the  stre 
sphere — I  mean,  is  there  any  name  for  i 

"Well,  actually  the  term  stratosphere 
kind  of  arbitrary.  It's  the  outer  shell  of 
atmosphere.  You  can't  say  definitely  wh 
it    stops.     Beyond    it    is    just,    well — d< 
space." 

"Dead  space — that's  the  right  name 
it,  eh?"  said  the  reporter. 

"If  you  want  something  fancier,  ma) 
we  could  put  it  into  Greek,"  said  1 
Groszinger  playfully.  "Thanatos,  ths 
Greek  for  death,  I  think.  Maybe  instead 
'dead  space'  you'd  prefer  'Thanasphei 
Has  a  nice  scientific  ring  to  it,  don't  y 
think?" 

The  newsmen  laughed  politely. 

"Dr.  Groszinger,  when's  the  first  rod 
ship  going  to  make  it  into  space,"  asked  t 
other  reporter. 

Dr.   Groszinger   waved   his  hand   imi 
tiently  at  the  newsmen.    "You  people  re 
too   many   comic   books.    Come    back 
twenty  years,  and  maybe  I'll  have  a  story  1 
you."  the  E 
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linger    men,    and    she    wasn't    sure 

;r  the  idea  pleased  her. 

looked  up  from  the  still  unopened 

and  then  quickly  lowered  her  eyes 

It   was   early    in   the   season,    and 

few  other  diners  were  present.    One 

se  was  a  tallish,  lean   man,  whose 

in  made  it  difficult  to  guess  his  age. 

ji  been  staring  at  Angela,  without  any 

an  of  being  rude;  and,  like  her,  he 

>wered  his  eyes.    Once  more  Angela 

up. 

saught  her  look,  a  second  more  than 

sing   glance   should   be,    and   bowed 

if,  but  did  not  smile.    Raised,  his  face 

d  oblong  in  shape,  and  Angela  noted 

ntrast  between  the  firm  chin  and  jaw 

e  wide,  sensuous  mouth. 

ate  the  chop  and  when  Mr.  Herr- 

returned  to  grow  ecstatic  about  the 

sherbet,  with  which  he  recommended 

chartreuse,  Angela  asked  who  the 

pan  was.     Herrmann  raised  his  fat 

off  the  table  in  the  least  of  deprecat- 

istures.     "Ah,  he.     That  is  Professor 

;Gallishaw."     He   smiled   as  though 

:  You  know  how  such  people  are,  but 

ill  this  is  a  public  hostelry. 

pfessor?     Of  what?" 

mething  or  other  at  some  big  school 

north."    His  accent  deepened  faintly 

;  pressed  him.     "He  was  here  once 

:  when  I  was  not  here — with  his  wife. 

dead  now  and  he  is  back  doing  some 

>f  writing  or  other.    Can  I  then  have 

ay  bring  you  the  lemon  ice  and  the 

euse?" 

mething    with    more    contrast,"    she 
"Or  no.    Maybe  just  the  ice.    Is  the 
;sor  staying  here?" 

1,  no,"  Herrmann  said,  again  as 
h  that  was  one  caste  not  permitted  in 
>tel.  "He  is  in  one  of  the  cottages  at 
her  end  of  the  island.  He  comes  here 
nner.  Sometimes,  too,  for  lunch." 
gela  looked  away  to  dismiss  the  man- 
She  had  already  displayed  more 
a  seemingly  interest  in  the  professor. 
ose  and  wandered  off  along  the  wide 
e.  The  other  end  was  deserted  and 
t  dark.  From  it  she  could  see  the 
I  below  and  the  green  blinker.  She 
ed  that  she  was  lonely.  The  feeling 
ecu r red  here  before,  but  always  after 
k  or  so  on  the  island. 
vas  easy  for  Angela  to  think  of  herself 
andoned,  not  by  anyone  or  any  single 
in  particular,  but  by  something  vague 
ndefinite,  shapeless  and  unnamed.  It 
tie  a  source  of  sad,  pleasant  emotion, 
iid  not  try  to  name  -what  oppressed 
he  did  not  dare  to.  If  by  some  chance 
id  succeed  in  naming  it,  the  emotion 
1  vanish.  There  was,  too,  the  odor  of 
•blooming  jasmine. 

s  walked  back  along  the  expanse  of 
ed  marl  blocks  and  was  reminded  of  a 
ed  and  interminable  Hollywood  set 
gh  which  she  had  once  wandered  in 
tume  picture.  Tomorrow,  she  decided, 
now .  she  would  get  some  much- 
sd  exercise.  Tomorrow  she  would 
to  the  other  end  of  the  island  on  the 
e  path. 

iXT  day,  the  sun  was  hotter  than  she 
remembered  it,  and  after  she  started 
valk  she  wished  she'd  worn  a  hat  with 
fen  wider  brim.  Two  years  had  passed 

she  had  come  this  way  and  she  had 
Jtten  how  much  of  the  path  was  not 
ed.  It  ran  near  little  bays  and  inlets. 
ied  one  or  two  of  the  latter  on  wide, 
lgless  planking,  got  almost  lost  in 
les  where  marl  became  sand.  In  one 
wo   inlets  crawfishermen   probed   with 

lances  in  the  rock,  and  in  shallow 
r  under  the  planking  she  saw  where 
!  barracuda  had  herded  a  school  of 
et  into  a  little  boca.  The  mullet  milled 
ly  around,  half  paralyzed  with  fright, 
:  of  them  marked  by  teeth,  while  the 
1  barracuda  lay  in  the  pass.     Thirsty, 
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Angela  could  not  remember  where  the 
single  clear  available  spring  bubbled  up. 

In  the  shade  of  the  palm  she  paused  and 
sat  on  a  corally  outcropping.  Two  native 
girls  came  along,  chattering  in  the  heat. 
When  they  saw  her  their  voices  dropped. 
They  wore  orange  kerchiefs  spread  loosely 
over  their  hair  and  one  of  them  carried  a 
basket,  covered  with  an  aquamarine  cloth. 
When  Angela  greeted  them,  the  elder  one 
curtsied  while  the  younger  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands  and  giggled. 

When  Angela  asked  where  the  spring  was 
they  told  her  it  was  half  a  mile  back  on  the 
road.  Did  they  know  then,  which  cottage 
was  Professor  Gallishaw's? 

"That's  where  we're  going,"  the  older  girl 
said.  This  was  more  than  Angela  had  bar- 
gained for,  but  she  walked  along  the  soft 
marl,  a  pretty  colored  girl  on  either  side  of 
her. 

Cockatoos  squawked  in  palms.  Far  out 
over  the  sea,  against  a  sky  turned  pale  with 
heat,  a  man-o'-war  hawk  soared,  black  and 
white,  so  still  that  with  its  forked  tail  it 
seemed  more  like  a  child's  kite  than  a  bird. 
Whitewashed  concrete  flashed  in  a  flat 
brightness,  and  then  she  saw  the  red-tile 
roofs. 

THERE  were  three  cottages  and  the  two 
girls  went  directly  to  the  farthest  one. 
Near  it,  they  hung  back  as  though  expecting 
Angela  to  precede  them.  A  sort  of  panic 
overtook  her,  tempered  by  amusement  at 
the  situation  she  had  got  herself  into.  She 
had  had  no  intention  of  telling  anyone  she 
was  on  her  way  to  Gallishaw's  cottage — in- 
deed, she  had  scarcely  told  herself — and 
had  been  betrayed  by  thirst  into  telling  the 
native  girls.  Noticing  her  own  hesitation 
they  grew  first  puzzled,  then  amused. 

"Go  ahead  and  knock,  ma'am."  the  older 
one  said.  "He  always  finish  for  the  morning 
by  twelve.  That's  why  we  come  then."  The 
younger  again  began  to  giggle  in  her  hands. 

"I  don't  really  know  him  and — "  Angela 
said.  The  cottage  door  opened  and  Galli- 
shaw  appeared  in  it,  clad  in  tennis  shorts 
and  white  T-shirt.  Behind  him  the  cottage 
interior  was  dark  and  cool.  He  stood  blink- 
ing into  white  light. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Rayne,"  he  said. 

"I  met  the  girls  on  the  bridle  path,"  An- 
gela said.  "I  was  looking  for  a  spring  I 
thought  I  remembered  from  two  years  ago, 
but  I'd  passed  it.  They  seemed  to  feel  that 
your  cottage  was  the  next  nearest  place  to 
get  a  drink  of  water." 

"Fortunately,  yes,"  he  said.  "Won't  you 
come  in?" 

She  stepped  inside  and  instantly  wel- 
comed the  cool  air  of  the  cottage.  She  saw 
a  table,  littered  with  papers  and  books;  she 
noted  the  wicker  furniture  and  the  prints 
on  the  wall.  Turning  toward  the  door,  she 
watched  Gallishaw  paying  the  girls  for 
the  clean  laundry  they  had  brought  and 
the  loaf  of  new  bread.  Over  his  shoulder 
she  saw  the  girls  depart,  again  giggling. 

He,  too,  watched  them,  probably,  Angela 
thought,  to  give  himself  time  to  adjust  to 
her  unexpected  presence. 

Then  he  turned  quickly,  as  though  he  had 
been  remiss.  "1  had  almost  forgotten,"  he 
said.  "You're  thirsty.  I  like  to  watch  them 
go  after  they  have  been  here." 

"You  mean  the  light  on  those  colors  they 
wear?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  a  little  surprised.  He  went 
to  the  kitchen,  and  she  heard  him  opening 
an  icebox.  "You  wouldn't  want  a  stick  of 
rum  in  it?"  he  called.  "It's  blackstrap,  the 
real  thing." 

"N-no,"  she  said.  Her  uncertainty  puz- 
zled her.  "It's  a  bit  early  in  the  day.  I 
should  be  starting  back  to  the  hotel  for 
lunch." 

He  came  out  with  a  high  glass  of  lime- 
ade. "You  can  stay  and  take  potluck  here, 
if  you'd  like." 

She  drank  thirstily  before  answering. 
Then  she  said,  "I  hesitate  because  from  my 
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Greenwich  Village  days  I  know  what  heavy 
going  a  man  can  make  of  his  cooking." 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "I  have  a  gas  icebox  and 
all  sorts  of  things  delivered  from  the  hotel. 
Vichyssoise,  crawfish,  steak — and  lots  of 
odds  and  ends." 

"Somehow  I'd  thought  you  were  leading 
a  Spartan  existence  here.  The  legend  of  the 
shy  and  frugal  scholar — " 

He  laughed.  "Not  I.  I've  been  on  a  sab- 
batical since  February  and  here  for  the  past 
two  months,  finishing  my  doctor's  thesis. 
You  will  stay  then?"  He  rose. 

"All  right.  If  you'll  let  me  help." 

ANGELA  began  to  set  a  table  that  stood 
J\_  on  a  flagged  terrace  on  the  farther  sea- 
ward side  of  the  house.  She  found  bright 
linen  mats  and  the  silver. 

An  awning  shaded  the  terrace,  and  when 
he  had  brought  out  the  food  he  suggested 
she  sit  with  her  back  to  the  house  so  that 
she  could  see  the  water.  When  he  sat  op- 
posite her,  Angela  impulsively  said  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  deprive  himself  of 
the  view.  She  helped  him  silently  move  the 
place  setting  around  to  her  side  of  the  table. 

The  silence  persisted  after  they  were  sit- 
ting side  by  side  and  Angela — much  of 
whose  life  had  been  dedicated  to  overcom- 
ing such  silences — was  puzzled  by  it.  She 
decided  it  was  a  combination  of  things, 
the  sun  beginning  to  wester  slightly  on  their 
right,  its  dazzle  on  the  water  catching  the 
edge  of  her  eye;  the  sound  of  the  small 
waves;  the  heat.  Yet  other  things,  too,  less 
namable.  She  sighed  inwardly  and  said, 
"Your  work  must  be  very  exacting." 

"You  mean  what  I'm  doing  here,  or  the 
teaching?" 

"Both,  I  would  think.  Isn't  that  why 
you're  here — so  that  you  can  concentrate 
better?"  Even  as  she  asked  the  question, 
Angela  suspected  her  own  innocence  in 
making  it.  He  smiled  faintly  but  did  not 
turn  to  her.  He  was  a  year  or  two  older 
than  she,  she  decided — about  thirty-six. 
The  play  of  the  water  apparently  fascinated 
him.  "I  suppose  I  can  concentrate  here." 
he  said.    "I  came  for  other  reasons,  too." 

After  a  brief  hesitation,  Angela  said, 
"Your  wife — ?" 

He  still  did  not  turn  to  her,  although  she 
thought  the  reference  might  have  made 
him.   "How  did  you  know?" 

"Someone  at  the  hotel  mentioned  her — 
your  having  been  here  before  with  her." 

"The  world  is  full  of  sentimentalists,"  he 
said. 

"I  don't  think  any  harm  was  intended — 
or  done." 

He  nodded  tightly.    "I  suppose  not." 

She  was  touched  by  his  sudden  tension, 
by  the  momentary  break  in  his  aloofness, 
and  she  put  a  hand  lightly  on  his  wrist.  He 
turned  to  her  more  in  gratitude  than  sur- 
prise. For  an  instant  she  thought  that  he 
was  about  to  embrace  her.  A  gust  of  warm 
breeze  blew  a  strand  of  her  pale  hair  across 
her  lips.  Gallishaw  looked  at  her  uncer- 
tainly, and  then  they  heard  a  loud  splash- 
ing offshore. 

Glancing  outward  they  saw  a  flat  silver 
cloud  rising  like  a  shallow  dome  over  a 
nearby  reef  of  the  marbled  blue  water.  It 
fell  and  rose  and  fell  and  again  rose,  each 
time  a  little  farther  to  the  east.  "Some- 
thing's cutting  into  the  balao,"  Gallishaw 
said.   "Probably  barracuda.    Do  you  fish?" 

"Sometimes."  Angela  said. 

"Good,"  he  said.  "We'll  go  fishing.  To- 
morrow— the  next  day?" 

"All  right,"  she  said.  They  watched  the 
balao,  small  bait  fish  the  natives  called 
ballyhoo,  rise  once  more  in  terror  in  a  flat, 
sounding  silver  cloud.  Then  the  waters 
were  still  again  in  twenty  shades  of  blue. 
Gallishaw  said,  "I've  often  wondered  how 
many  shades  of  blue  and  green  can  be  seen 
offshore.  Some  of  the  natives  can  tell  the 
depth  by  the  shade." 

'It's  too  bad  wc  can't  tell  as  much  about 
people  by  some  surface  difference,"  Angela 
said. 

"Oh,  do  you  really  think  it  would  be  a 
good  thing?"  he  asked. 

"I  suppose  not,"  she  said.  Now  Angela 
looked  away  but  was  aware  of  his  eyes,  blue 


in  that  tanned  face,  watching  her  in  a  kind 
of  polite  amusement.  She  felt  that  the  situa- 
tion had  got  out  of  hand  and  in  a  small 
panic  rose  and  said  she  must  return  to  the 
hotel. 

He  murmured  polite  regret  and  asked  if 
she  would  be  having  dinner  on  the  terrace 
that  evening.   She  said  she  didn't  know.  .  .  . 

Walking  back  to  the  hotel,  she  felt  dis- 
turbed and  faintly  nettled;  he  had  managed 
to  take  the  initiative  from  her  and  somehow 
place  her  on  the  defensive.  Exactly  how, 
she  didn't  know. 

The  walk  tired  her  and  as  she  undressed 
to  nap,  she  noticed  the  letter  from  the  Cor- 
liss boy  on  her  dresser,  still  unopened.  She 
picked  it  up,  then  laid  it  on  her  night  table. 
The  Venetian  blinds  made  a  twilight  in  the 
place  and  she  went  to  sleep  almost  at  once. 

Waking  too  early  to  go  down  for  dinner, 
she  reached  for  the  books  the  management 
had  placed  on  the  night  table  for  her:  two 
new  novels,  a  biography  of  Fanny  Kemble, 
and  an  anthology  of  English  verse.  Angela 
reached  for  it  and  flicked  the  pages  aim- 


to  the  far  end  of  the  terrace.  The  night- 
blooming  jasmine  had  unfolded  once  more 
and  the  heady  odor  hung  in  the  air. 

Diffidently,  she  asked  about  his  work  on 
the  thesis. 

"It's  a  study  of  the  Romantic  poets,"  he 
said. 

"Them  as  people — or  their  work?" 

"The  work,  of  course."  They  were  both 
silent  and  then  he  said,  "I  see  why  you  asked 
that.  You'd  naturally  be  more  interested  in 
people,  I  more  in  ideas.  Your  interest  is 
much  the  more  healthy,  I'm  sure." 

"Really?"  she  said  with  gentle  mockery. 
Even  in  the  half-light  she  could  see  the  color 
rise  on  his  face. 

She  smiled,  to  take  the  sting  out  of  the 
mockery,  and  gave  him  her  hand.  He  pulled 
her  to  him  and  kissed  her.  His  lean  arms 
were  wiry,  and  when  he  released  her  it  was 
only  because  he  and  not  herself  had  decided 
that  was  best  for  the  moment.  She  nodded 
slightly.   "Dear — " 

He  glanced  away.  "I  suppose  it's  the  jas- 
mine," he  said  lightly. 
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lessly.  When  she  came  on  a  poem  by  Swin- 
burne, her  heart  lifted  in  a  joy  she  felt  could 
be  due  only  to  her  having  some  of  his  same 
pleasant  anarchy  in  her  own  breast. 

From  her  room,  by  looking  slantwise  to 
the  east,  Angela  could  see  the  diners  on  the 
terrace.  Then  she  saw  Gallishaw  come  am- 
bling along,  and  she  began  to  dress.  Hur- 
riedly she  marked-  the  Swinburne  page  in 
the  anthology. 

When  she  reached  the  terrace,  carrying 
the  book,  she  found  that  her  corner  table 
was  decked  with  flowers,  a  single  huge,  late 
magnolia  bud  opening  in  a  silver  dish,  a  few 
tuberoses  and  begonias.  Gallishaw  was 
standing  as  though  expecting  her  to  sit  with 
him  and  the  table  had  its  usual  attendance 
of  waiters  and  assistant  managers  about  it. 
Making  a  gesture  of  mock  despair  to  Galli- 
shaw she  sat  at  her  own  table.  He  nodded 
in  understanding;  when  he  had  finished  his 
meal,  he  came  over  and  sat  with  her. 

"They  do  think  well  of  you  here,  don't 
they?"  he  said. 

"They  do  most  places."  She  said  it  quietly 
and  did  not  look  up  from  the  magnolia  bud. 

"I  can  well  believe  it."  He  sounded  more 
pleased  than  amused.  "When  would  you 
like  to  go  fishing?" 

"Tomorrow?   Almost  any  day." 

"Tomorrow  we  could  go  out  in  the  chan- 
nel in  a  rowboat.  But  some  other  day  we 
should  hire  a  boat  and  crew  and  troll  for 
big  ones." 

He  seemed  relaxed,  assured,  more  ex- 
pansive than  Angela  had  expected  he  might 
be.  She  gave  him  the  book,  open  to  the 
Swinburne  page;  he  glanced  at  it  briefly  and 
without  comment.    In  silence,  they  walked 


"How  flattering,"  Angela  said.  They 
walked  back  to  the  wide  stairs  that  led  down 
among  the  narrow  cedars  and  eventually  to 
the  little  harbor. 

"I'm  tired,"  she  said.  "What  time  shall  I 
meet  you  tomorrow  and  where?" 

"I  have  a  skiff  near  the  house,"  he  said. 
"Here  the  fishing  doesn't  seem  to  depend  as 
much  on  tides  as  it  does  in  the  north.  You 
could  come  for  lunch  again — or  earlier." 

"1  want  to  sleep  late,"  she  said.  "I'll  come 
after  lunch.   Good  night." 

He  left  and  she  went  back  to  her  room. 
She  looked  for  the  letter  from  the  Corliss 
boy;  then  she  remembered  she  had  used  it 
as  a  marker  in  the  anthology.  Probably  it 
had  slipped  out  and  was  lost.  She  didn't 
sleep  well  that  night. 

THE  next  day  Evan  Gallishaw  and  An- 
gela rowed  off  from  the  little  landing 
before  his  cottage;  they  dropped  anchor  in 
the  channel  a  quarter  mile  offshore. 

Angela  could  see  the  baited  hook  and 
sinker  go  into  the  clear  water,  ten,  fifteen 
feet,  only  to  disappear  in  the  blue  murk  of 
the  channel.  Angela  was  enchanted  by  the 
bright  colors  of  the  fish — the  pink  hogfish, 
the  striped  sergeant  fish,  mangrove  snappers 
with  mulberry  stripes  and  yellowtails  aping 
in  yellow  the  snappers. 

Angela  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  wrap- 
ping the  line  around  her  wrist,  for  some  of 
the  fish  ran  moderately  large.  She  had 
caught  a  seven-pound  grouper  and  a  six- 
pound  bonefish.  The  action  was  so  quick 
that  they  had  little  chance  to  talk  of  any- 
thing but  the  fishing. 

She   was  pulling  in  another  good-sized 


fish  when  the  line  stopped  and  we 
Angela    stood    and    braced    hersel 
against  the  planking.  For  a  moment 
moved  neither  way.    Evan  looked  o 
side  and  called  out  that  a  shark  had 
the  fish  she  had  hooked.    By  loo! 
cariously  over  the  side  she  could 
small  shark  about  five  feet  long.    S 
barely  glimpsed  it  when  the  line  be] 
draw  downward  slowly.   In  quick  fri 
tried  to  release  it  only  to  find  it  bouri 
about  her  arm  by  the  shark's  dov, 
pull. 

She  would  have  fallen  into  the  sw 
that  passed  through  the  channel  if  Ev 
not  seized  her  about  the  waist.  For 
ment  nothing  happened.  He  mana 
stop  her  going  over  the  gunwale,  h 
hung  in  precarious  balance  until  the 
ward  pull  suddenly  ceased  and  si 
backward  across  Gallishaw  onto  the 
of  the  live-box  amidships. 

They  both  began  to  laugh  and  as  sh 
to  turn  and  rise,  facing  him  for  a  m< 
once  again  he  pulled  her  to  him  and 
her.  Her  wide-brimmed  hat  had  fall 
and  Angela  felt  the  sun  against  her 
Its  heat  seemed  to  possess  weight  bi 
didn't  seem  to  matter. 

They  rose  and  pulled  in  their  line 
hers  was  the  head  half  of  a  four-poun 
snapper.  It  gave  a  little  grim  note 
moment;  they  were  silent  as  Gall 
rowed  toward  shore.  The  sun  was  lov 
and  a  fresh  breeze  blew  across  the  be 
that  when  Gallishaw  beached  it  h« 
forty  or  fifty  yards  down  from  when 
had  pushed  off.  He  pushed  a  fluke  < 
anchor  into  the  soft  marl  of  the  beach 
taking  Angela's  hand,  walked  with  hei 
to  the  cottage. 


1ATER,  walking  to  the  hotel  in  the  c 
j  darkening  tropical  dusk,  Gall 
said  he  rather  thought  he  loved  her. 
voice  was  quiet  and  a  little  unsure, 
course,"  he  added  quickly,  "we  hi 
known  each  other  long." 

"No,"  Angela  said.   "Two  days — th 
isn't  much,  is  it?  You've  been  rather  1 
here,  too — "   Her   voice   had   taken 
speculative  note;  there  was  even  a  hi 
amusement  in  it. 

Glancing  obliquely  at  him,  she  saw 
nod   ruefully.    "You're  amused,"  he 
"I  suppose  it's  as  much  as  I  deserve." 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I've  also  been  pro 
grateful   for   your   saving  me   from 
overboard." 

He  stopped  and  put  his  arms  around 
She  freed  her  arms  and  put  a  hand  on  e 
side  of  his  temples.  It  was  a  good  ge 
and  one  she  had  used  often,  on  and  of 
stage.  It  was,  she  realized,  largely  unn( 
sary  now.  Her  eyes  were  quite  open 
over  his  shoulder  she  could  see  the  ligh 
the  hotel  glimmering  through  palms. 

Walking  toward  it  again,  she  asked  ] 
he  thought  of  the  book  she  had  given  ' 
"It's    standard,"    he    said.     "I    notice 
marked  Swinburne.   No  one  reads  him 
more.   I'm  sorry  I  forgot  to  bring  it." 

She  was  silent  as  they  came  up  the  1 
to  the  hotel  terrace.  Herrmann  greeted  tl 
If  he  smirks,  Angela  thought,  I  will  tl, 
something  at  him.  But  Herrmann  had  I 
in  the  hotel  business  a  long  time.  He  n 
perhaps  a  little  more  fuss  than  was  neces 
in  supervising  the  setting  of  an  extra  p 
at  her  table. 

Angela  and  the  professor  were  subc 
during  the  meal.  The  red  mark  of  the 
line  on  her  wrist  still  showed  and  Gallis 
put  a  finger  on  it.   The  few  diners  at  o 
tables  watched  them. 

She  said  good  night  to  Gallishaw  a 
head  of  the  wide  stairs.  Tomorrow 
would  come  to  the  hotel  for  lunch  and 
he  would  show  her  another  walk  on 
island.  She  went  up  to  her  room,  puz 
by  a  jumble  of  emotions.  The  sense 
abandonment,  of  loneliness  had  gone, 
so  also  had  her  delicate  amusement.  .  . 

Gallishaw  arrived  the  next  day  and  du 
lunch  showed  her  pictures  of  his  two  yo 
daughters.    Angela  grew  preoccupied 
concerned;  this  was  a  direction  she  had 
expected  a  pleasant  affair  to  take. 
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*Vhcir  walk  around  the  west  side  of  the 

|  Yshe  was  silent,  still  disturbed  by  the 

•xity  of  her  feelings  toward  Galli- 

i'  ialways  before,  things  had  been  so 

When  they  reached  his  cottage  she 

J  fateful  for  the  shade  and  coolness. 

let  him  make  love  to  her,  but  she 

f'  U  plead  her  doctor's  orders  for  rest 
xcuse  not  to  see  him  the  next  day. 
saw  him  every  day  for  a  week  and 
!"  hat  he  asked  her  if  she  had  ever 
'  it  of  living  at  a  university.   He  spoke 
with  laughter  in  his  voice;  but  the 
^  >n  was  clearly  not  meant  for  a  joke, 
could  not  understand  the  feeling  of 
31  that  rose  in  her,  although  she  was 
)  conceal  it.    It  wasn't  quite  a  pro- 
hut  she  put  her  arms  on  his  shoulders 
e  ively  and  without  any  of  an  actress' 
s  "Look,"  she  said,  "you're  very  sweet, 
*  uestly— " 

:n  she  hesitated  he  said,  "Honestly 

4  It 

1 :11,  just  how  well  do  you  think  I'd  fit 

university  community?    And  what 

your  children?  Would  they  like  me? 

u  think  an  actress  is  the  proper  per- 

I  bring  them  up?  After  all,  I've  been 

e  a  great  many  times.    I  might  even 

love  now.    But  none  of  the  others 

Id  out — why  should  we  think  this  one 

'?" 

shook   his    head    slightly;    the    ex- 

dd.  in  his  eyes  might  have  been  hurt, 

night  have  been  relief.    She  reached 

i  kissed  him  and  he  said,  "How  odd 

ou  should  be  the  sensible  one  about 

her  room  later  on  she  had  a  passing 
that  she  had  lost  the  Corliss  boy's  let- 
f  she  could  read  it  now  it  might  be  a 
)f  lesson  to  her,  a  proof  against  temp- 
.  She  should  never  have  told  Stanley 
he  loved  him.  For  Angela  knew  now 
he  loved  Evan  Gallishaw  a  good  deal, 
ng  awake  that  night  she  discovered 
1  herself — or  thought  she  discovered — 
tected  capacities  and  likings.  She  had 
s  liked  children,  had  even  wanted 
of  her  own,  and  here  were  two,  ready- 
.  Evan's  school  was  not  a  great  dis- 
from  New  York;  she  might  even  be 
:o  take  a  part  now  and  then,  spending 
ends  at  home.  She  might  even  teach 
t  drama  department  of  the  school.  A 
ant  way  to  mature  and  grow  old,  she 
tht  wistfully. 

fiR  phone  awakened  her  in  midmorn- 
ing.  Evan  sounded  upset  although  his 
was  good.  A  cable  had  come,  telling 
le  was  to  be  acting  head  of  his  depart- 
for  the  coming  year.  He  would  have 
turn  early.  His  plane  was  leaving  in 
an  hour;  he  wanted  to  see  her  but 
t  know  if  there  was  time.  She  said  she 
d  hurry  to  the  little  seaplane  base. 
e  sense  of  separation  and  even  of  loss 
strong  in  her  as  she  dressed:  far 
ger  than  she  could  ever  have  guessed 
i  she  lightly  decided  to  flirt  with  a  man 
wore  a  bow  tie  at  dinner  in  the  tropics, 
an  seemed  more  reserved  than  at  any 
since  that  first  night  she  saw  him.  Per- 
it  is  his  clothes,  Angela  thought  hope- 
:  the  hat  of  fine  cocoa  straw,  the 
ucker  suit  and  dark  tie.  The  little 
;'s  engines  were  idling  and  they  had  to 
against  the  noise. 

e  gave  him  her  hand  and  said  that  she 
d  write  to  him.  He  nodded,  looking  at 
■ather  guiltily,  she  thought,  as  though 
:red  by  something  he  had  done — some- 
;  out  of  character.  The  steward  told 
i  politely  that  the  plane  was  ready  to 
off.  Evan  gave  her  back  the  book  of 
:;  for  a  moment  her  heart  lifted  as  she 
ght  it  might  be  something  else,  a  fare- 
gift.  Once  more,  loneliness — now  an 
il  desolation — overwhelmed  her  as  she 
hed  the  plane  taxi  out  into  the  yacht 
i,  then  disappear,  the  pale  blue-and- 
w  lost  quickly  in  a  sky  white  with  heat. 
igela  walked  slowly  back  to  the  hotel 
went  to  her  room.  In  its  coolness  she 
y  a  window  and  idly  opened  the  book. 
me  open  to  the  place  she  had  marked 
ie  letter  from  the  Corliss  boy.  The  Jet- 
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ter  she  had  thought  lost — how  strange  to 
find  it  now  of  all  times.  A  vague,  unreason- 
able sense  of  personal  disaster  stirred  in- 
side her  as  she  read  the  four  lines  of 
Swinburne  Evan  had  bracketed. 

Swallow,  my  sister,  O  sister  Swallow 
How  can  thine  heart  be  full  of  the  spring? 
A   thousand  summers  are  over  and  dead. 
What   hast   thou   found   in   the   spring   to 
follow? 

The  letter  had  come  unstuck  in  the  moist 
heat,  not  only  the  flap  but  each  gummed 
edge  of  the  paper.  There  was  no  evidence 
that  Evan  had  read  it,  but  it  had  been  there 
open  for  him  if  he  wanted  to  read  it.  She 
wondered  if  his  discipline  had  been  proof 
against  reading  someone  else's  letter  stuck 
in  a  book?  Whether  it  had  been  or  not,  she 
was  now  forced  to  read  the  letter  herself.  It 
was  quite  short.  Stanley  wrote  that  he  loved 
her  and  could  neither  work  nor  live  if  she 
could  not  meet  him  in  New  York.  The  date 
given  was  two  weeks  ago.  He  knew  many 
others  loved  her;  but,  after  all,  she  had  said 
she  loved  him.  Almost  idly,  Angela  won- 
dered if  Evan  knew  her  reputation  but  had 
decided  it  didn't  matter  until  he  had  read 
the  letter? 

IT  WAS  not  the  first  letter  of  its  kind  An- 
gela had  received.  Nor  will  it  be  the  last, 
some  inner  voice  insisted.  Could  Evan's 
bracketing  of  the  four  lines  mean  he  had 
read  the  letter?  Whether  he  had  read  it  or 
not,  the  bracketing  looked  like  a  polite  way 
of  telling  her  that  their  lives  were  too  di- 
vergent ever  to  meet  and  run  together  for 
any  length  of  time.  Perhaps  this  sudden 
call  back  to  his  real  and  permanent  work 
had  sobered  him.  Or  was  she  merely  read- 
ing more  into  these  things  than  was  there? 

The  sense  of  loss  grew,  and  with  it  a 
hunger;  if  the  loss  was  real,  if  the  hunger 
was  honest,  then  very  soon  what  she  would 
feel  in  her  breast  would  be  pain. 

Angela  hated  pain;  she  was  afraid  of  it. 
"I  won't  wait  to  find  out,"  she  said  aloud. 
"I'll  follow  him  home." 

And  then  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  Herrmann,  the  hotel  manager,  stood 
before  her,  bowing  and  grinning  like  a  cat. 
He  was  so  pleased  to  see  madam  herself 
again,  and  to  come  down  for  lunch.  There 
was  young  pullet  en  brochette.  There  was 
was  also  red  snapper  cooked  Mexican  style 
in  a  batter  of  garlic  and  egg.  Nodding  ab- 
sently, Angela  followed  him  to  her  table. 

There  were  also,  the  manager  said,  more 
guests.  One  of  them  a  young  senator  from 
the  States,  had  expressed  a  wish  to  meet  her. 
Would  she,  could  she,  give  Herrmann  the 
pleasure  of  later  introducing  the  senator  to 
her?  There,  the  senator  was  arriving  now 
alone. 

Angela  glanced  up.  The  man  was  scarcely 
forty,  sturdy,  sunburned,  with  a  kind  of 
rough,  irregular  good  looks — a  slightly 
crooked  nose,  a  strong,  well-shaped  mouth. 
"Yes,"  Angela  said,  "yes." 

The  senator  nodded  politely  and  seated 
himself.  Evan  couldn't  have  been  serious, 
she  thought.  Probably  he  had  not  even  read 
the  letter  but  had  been  distracted  easily  by 
the  call  back  to  school — distracted  and  so- 
bered. 

"And  your  appetite,  madam?"  Herrmann 
said. 

"Is  fine.  I  want  a  good  lunch,  a  big  one 
— Vichyssoise,  the  chicken,  the  red  snap- 
per." 

Angela  looked  up  and  smiled  across  at 
the  newcomer.  She  had  often  wondered 
what  it  would  be  like  to  live  in  Washington, 
to  be  hostess  to  the  famous  and  the  great. 
Or  perhaps  simply  to  visit  the  capital  oc- 
casionally with  someone  who  was  well- 
connected. 

Well,  she  was  certainly  herself  again.  She 
might  even  forget  diet  for  a  while.  They 
had  brought  her  a  whole  bowl  of  the  Vichys- 
soise packed  in  ice.  It  was  perfect.  The 
right  amount  of  chives,  the  right  consistency. 
The  senator  was  already  talking  to  Herr- 
mann, who  gestured  amiably.  Then  they 
were  walking  together  over  to  her,  and 
Angela  dropped  her  eyes  demurely  to  the 
table.  thu  end 
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COLGATE 

DENTAL  CREAM 

STOPS  TOOTH 

DECAY  BEST 


Better  Than  Any  Other  Way  Of  Preventing  Tooth 
Decay  According  To  Published  Reports! 


READ  JULY  READER'S  DIGEST'S 
REPORT  on  one  of  the  most  extensive 
experiments  in  dental  history!  And 
remember  these  additional  facts:  The 
toothpaste  used  exclusively  in  this  re- 
search was  Colgate  Dental  Cream. 
Two  years'  research  showed  brushing 
teeth  right  after  eating  with  Colgate 
Dental  Cream  stopped  decay  best.'  Bet- 
ter than  any  other  home  method  of 
oral  hygiene  .'The  Colgate  way  stopped 
more  decay  for  more  people  than  ever 
reported  in  all  dentifrice  history! 


NO  OTHER  TOOTHPASTE  OR  POWDER 
— AMMONIATED  OR  NOT— OFFERS 
PROOF  OF  SUCH  RESULTS!  Over  a 
two-year  period,  leading  scientists 
found  no  new  cavities  whatever  for 
more  than  1  out  of  3  who  used 
Colgate's  correctly!  No  dentifrice  can 
stop  all  tooth  decay,  or  help  cavities 
already  started.  But  the  Colgate  way 
is  the  most  effective  way  yet  known 
to  help  your  dentist  prevent  decay! 


*YOU  SHOULD  KNOW!  Colgate  Dental  Cream, 
while  not  mentioned  by  name,  was  used  exclu- 
sively in  the  research  reported  In  Reader's  Digest. 
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They  Get  Away  with  Murder  in  Pittsburgh 
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home  on  Brushton  Avenue  the  evening  of 
December  10,  1948.  In  her  red*T-shirt  and 
pink  apron,  the  child  had  been  mixing  a 
cake  for  her  mother  and  father,  who  were 
due  home  shortly  from  an  outing  with  their 
neighborhood  bowling  league.  After  the  at- 
tack, with  blood  pouring  from  her  body, 
she  crawled  with  her  last  strength  to  the  din- 
ing room  and  was  found  there — her  hands 
clutching  out  for  the  telephone. 

The  tragedy  is  over.  But  Pittsburghers 
don't  like  the  thought  that  the  sadistic  killer 
at  this  writing  is  still  at  large. 

Last  March  26th,  just  four  months  after 
the  Brusco  murder,  another  young  woman, 
Josephine  San  Filippo,  was  shot  to  death  in 
a  mysterious  assault  as  she  walked  down 
Reedsdale  Street,  just  a  block  from  her 
home.  Police  have  no  idea  who  fired  the 
.32  bullet  which  smashed  into  the 
right  side  of  her  head. 

That  killer  is  still  at  large,  too. 

But  murder  tells  just  part  of  the 
story. 

Last  December  13  th  an  em- 
ployee of  Pitt  University's  Psy- 
chiatric Institute  and  Clinic  was 
shot  down  (fortunately  not  killed) 
by  a  hoodlum  who  accosted  her  as 
she  went  for  her  car  in  a  parking 
lot  behind  the  institute.  Eight  days 
later  a  woman  was  assaulted  on  the 
street  in  East  Liberty  by  a  gunman 
who  choked  her,  and  rasped, 
"Keep  quiet — or  you'll  get  what 
the  Brusco  girl  got!" 

On  January  3d  a  woman  was 
slugged  in  her  own  house  in 
Squirrel  Hill,  then  held  captive 
while  two  hoodlums  pillaged  her 
home.  A  week  later  an  eighteen- 
year-old  girl  was  beaten  over  the 
head,  her  scalp  laid  open,  as  she 
walked  near  her  home  in  Mount 
Washington.  Four  days  after  that  a 
young  mother  with  a  three-month- 
old  baby  in  her  arms  was  grabbed 
in  the  hallway  of  her  home  in 
Oakland.  "If  you  scream,  I'll  kill 
the  baby,"  her  assailant  threatened. 

On  April  8th  a  mother  of  four 
children  was  set  upon  as  she  was 
returning  to  her  Mount  Wash- 
ington home  from  a  shopping  trip.  A  man 
dashed  out  of  an  alley,  yoked  her  from  be- 
hind, then — in  a  mad,  psychopathic  attack 
— rammed  a  wood  chisel  into  the  back  of 
her  neck.  He  darted  off  as  she  collapsed  to 
the  sidewalk. 

So  goes  Pittsburgh's  calendar  of  crime. 

Storekeepers  in  some  parts  of  town  have 
taken  to  closing  up  early.  They  remember, 
with  an  icy  chill,  the  attack  on  Harry  Fried- 
man, a  sixty-seven-year-old  tailor,  and  his 
wife  on  February  23d.  Five  hoodlums  in- 
vaded Friedman's  shop  on  Dinwiddie  Street, 
beat  him  over  the  head  with  an  iron  pipe, 
stripped  and  threatened  to  attack  his  sixty- 
six-year-old  wife,  then  tied  and  locked  up 
the  aged  couple  while  ransacking  the  shop. 

Mrs.  Anica  Macfarlane,  who  runs  a  chil- 
dren's apparel  store  on  South  Highland 
Avenue,  started  something  new  in  shop- 
keeping.  After  a  thug  invaded  her  store, 
knocked  her  down  and  locked  her  in  the 
washroom,  she  decided  that  if  the  police 
couldn't  protect  her  she'd  protect  herself. 
She  kept  the  door  of  her  shop  locked  all  day 
long,  unbolting  it  only  for  customers. 

"A  fine  way  to  do  business  in  a  big,  mod- 
ern city,"  one  Pittsburgh  merchant  re- 
marked. 

Pittsburgh,  for  the  year  1949,  reported 
to  the  F.B.I,  a  total  of  23  murders,  587 
robberies,  322  aggravated  assaults,  2,528 
burglaries,  945  grand  larcenies  and  1,506 
auto  thefts.  These  figures — as  figures — do 
not  shape  up  badly.  In  fact,  if  one  ventured 
a  comparison  with  other  cities  (which  one 
should  not  venture)  they  would  reflect  a 
pretty  pure  town.  But  it  is  best  to  read  these 
figures  in  conjunction  with  another  docu- 
ment of  the  F.B.I.,  to  Wit,  a  report  on  the 


record  keeping  of  the  Pittsburgh  Bureau  of 
Police,  made  by  F.B.I,  investigators: 

"There  is  no  headquarters  control  over 
police  business,"  states  the  F.B.I,  report. 
"The  recording  of  complaints  is  scattered 
throughout  the  precincts  and  various  divi- 
sions of  the  bureau.  There  is  no  method  of 
insuring  that  ail  complaints  and  requests  for 
police  service  are  recorded.  As  a  result  of 
this  decentralization  and  lack  of  administra- 
tive control,  the  tabulations  and  recapitula- 
tions prepared  from  compilations  forwarded 
to  the  headquarters  records  room  do  not 
present  to  the  administering  officials  or  the 
public  a  true  or  complete  picture  of  the  po- 
lice problem  of  the  city  .  .  .  For  example, 
only  60  per  cent  of  the  crimes  were  re- 
ported by  one  precinct  (picked  at  random) 
whose  records   were   examined.    The   city 


"Ah — those  were  the  good  old  days 
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crime  reports  are  40  per  cent  incomplete  on 
this  basis." 

Later  the  F.B.I,  report  was  specific: 

"Officers  assigned  to  complaints  or  re- 
quests for  police  service  report  verbally  to 
their  precinct  desk  officer,  who  either  pre- 
pares a  letter-size  complaint  report  for 
furnishing  to  headquarters  or  enters  the  in- 
formation in  a  miscellaneous  book.  Crimes 
are  apparently  listed  in  the  miscellaneous 
book  when  it  is  'thought'  there  is  nothing  to 
the  crime.  However,  an  examination  of  the 
miscellaneous  book  (variously  referred  to 
as  the  'butcher  book'  and  the  'undercover 
book')  will  show  that,  when  an  arrest  is 
made,  an  entry  in  the  miscellaneous  book 
then  reaches  the  dignity  of  a  matter  worthy 
of  reporting  to  headquarters  and  the  item 
is  crossed  out  of  the  miscellaneous  book 
and   a  complaint   report   prepared." 

In  bygone  days  it  was  common  fakery  in 
police  departments  to  hide  crimes  in  the 
bottom  drawer  and  pull  them  out  only  when 
an  arrest  was  made.  The  F.B.I,  has  worked 
hard  to  change  this  and  so  has  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  So 
have  the  people  who  pay  the  salaries  of  po- 
licemen— you  and  I,  the  citizen  taxpayers. 

At  a  citizens'  meeting  in  Pittsburgh's  Lib- 
erty School  last  October,  Kennedy  Smith, 
an  attorney,  rose  to  his  feet  anu  asked  Po- 
lice Superintendent  Harvey  J.  Scott  how  he 
could  justify  the  hiding  of  crime  reports — 
the  "butcher  book"  procedure.  Scott's  re- 
ply was  that  other  cities  do  it  too  and  he 
didn't  want  to  give  Pittsburgh  a  black  eye. 

"I  don't  care  about  other  cities,"  Attor- 
ney Smith  persisted.  "Is  it  good  police 
method?" 

There  was  no  reply. 


One  after  another,  our  major  cities  have 
overhauled  their  crime  reporting  in  recent 
years  and  most  of  them  today  are  giving  the 
citizens  an  honest  count.  Today  the  bigger 
"black  eye,"  as  Scott  called  it,  is  to  phony 
up  the  statistics.  For  we  live  in  a  new  era 
of  crime  against  people,  wherein  the  depre- 
dations of  the  hoodlum,  the  rapist,  the  child 
molester,  the  mugger,  cutthroat  and  slug- 
ger are  visited  upon  our  own  neighbor- 
hoods. The  terror  in  our  cities  cannot  be 
hidden  away  in  "butcher  books"  or  bottom 
drawers — it  is  in  the  streets.  The  people 
know  about  it,  feel  it. 

Two  hundred  Pittsburgh  women  marched 
on  the  City  Council  last  December  13th  in 
vociferous  protest  against  street  terror. 
Their  leader,  Mrs.  R.  Templeton  Smith, 
president  of  the  Allegheny  County  League 
of  Women  Voters,  declared: 

"The  women  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  are  afraid — and  mad. 
They're  afraid  to  be  out  alone  at 
night  on  the  streets  of  Pittsburgh; 
they're  afraid,  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  for  their  children  .  .  . 
We  want  no  more  clutching  hands 
to  reach  out  and  grab  us  when  we 
step  out  of  our  doors  at  night." 
Nurses  at  West  Penn,  Shadyside, 
and  Mercy  Hospitals  have  been 
accosted,  molested  and  terrorized 
going  to  and  from  evening  shifts. 
Girls  from  Carnegie  Tech  and 
Pitt — even  while  riding  in  street- 
cars— have  been  affronted  by  ex- 
hibitionists driving  in  automobiles 
alongside.  At  Carnegie  Tech's 
Morewood  Gardens  dormitory,  450 
coeds  voted  in  their  council  to  go 
abroad  after  darkness  only  in 
groups  of  three  or  more.  Sales- 
girls in  department  stores,  afraid 
to  go  home  alone,  dipped  into 
their  hard-earned  funds  to  take 
taxis.  In  the  East  End  and  North 
Side,  car  pools  were  formed — as  in 
war  days — to  take  women  to  and 
from  streetcar  stops. 

Girls  who  came  to  wait  on  table 
at  Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church 
dinners  were  afraid  to  walk  home. 
They  had  to  be  sent  home  in  cars. 
The  Help  of  Christians  Church,  which 
customarily  held  a  two-week  Easter  mis- 
sion— one  week  for  men,  one  week  for 
women — condensed  it  to  one  week  this 
year  because  women  wouldn't  attend 
without  their  men  for  protection.  The  Sts. 
Peter  and  Paul  Roman  Catholic  Church 
curtailed  all  evening  activities,  except  on 
Fridays,  after  street  attacks  upon  its  pa- 
rishioners. 

How  great  was  the  feeling  of  insecurity? 
The  Rev.  Wilburn  C.  Campbell,  then  of 
Pittsburgh's  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, and  now  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  West 
Virginia,  epitomized  that  feeling  when — 
in  an  admittedly  unusual  request — he  called 
upon  Pennsylvania  Governor  James  H. 
Duff  to  turn  out  the  National  Guard.  "The 
National  Guard  should  be  used  to  patrol 
the  city  and  pick  up  criminals  running  loose 
on  our  streets,"  he  exhorted. 

It  was  probably  too  drastic  a  move  to  be 
considered  seriously.  But  off  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Pennsylvania  Congressman 
Harry  J.  Davenport  also  felt  that  the  situa- 
tion was  probably  too  much  for  Pittsburgh 
to  handle  alone.  He  pressed  for  national 
legislation — something  like  the  Lindbergh 
Law — to  protect  women  and  children  from 
attack  and  ravishment.  Congressman  Dav- 
enport knew  the  score.  His  home  is  in 
Shadyside,  just  a  block  from  where  lean 
Brusco — one  of  his  constituents — was  mur- 
dered. It  was  also  in  his  district  that  little 
Carole  Kensinger  was  done  to  death. 

What's  wrong  in  the  fine,  outstanding  city 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela?  You  don't  have  to  go  fur- 
ther than  the  nearest  Pittsburgher  to  find  the 
answer.  The  cabdriver  will  tell  you.  So  will 
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the  lawyer,  merchant,  teacher  and 
paper  reporter.  In  fact,  a  good  many 
cops  will  tell  you  too — if  you  don't 
them. 

Mrs.  Smith  put  her  finger  on  it  tl 
she  and  her  Women  Voters  marched 
City  Council.  "The  only  way  that  this 
lent  can  be  solved  is  for  the  mayor  a, 
council  to  remove  politics  from  the 
force.  If  you  are  going  to  make  the 
of  Pittsburgh  safe  for  women  and  ch 
this  is  a  MUST,"  she  said. 

To  get  the  impact  of  this  statemei 
have  to  know  something  about  the 
burgh  Bureau  of  Police.  You  have  to 
that  police  promotions  are  made  withe 
gard  to  standings  in  civil  service  exa 
tions,  that  a  man  who  makes  a  misera 
on  a  lieutenants'  exam  can  get  the  jol 
a  man  who  makes  98.    You  have  to 
that  the  job  of  detective  in  the  Pitts 
Police     Department     is    like    those 
Grandma  took  during  World  War  II- 
experience  necessary."  A  man  doesn't 
have  to  be  a  cop  to  become  a  Pittsburj 
tective.  You  have  to  know,  too,  that  n 
above  the  rank  of  lieutenant  is  protect 
civil  service.  The  detectives,  inspector1 
Superintendent  Scott  himself  can  be  s;l 
at  a  moment's  notice  by  the  same  po 
satraps  who  okayed  their  jobs  in  th< 
place. 

To  knowledgeable  observers  of  Ame 
police  systems  this  is  what  is  known  p! 
and  simply  as  a  political  police  depart! 
There  are  a  few  of  them  still  around 
have  long  since  been  fumigated. 

Bosses  Ruin  Police  Morale 

As  Mrs.  Smith  put  it  to  the  City  Co 
—"It  is  common  gossip  that  if  you  wi 
be  on  the  police  force,  a  ward  chairm; 
someone  powerful  in  politics  has  to  be 
sponsor  .  .  .  We  realize  that  the  larges 
lice  force  in  the  world  would  continue 
inefficient  as  long  as  ward  chairmer 
permitted  to  exercise  any  control  ove 
police  department. 

"When  ward  chairmen  abuse  their  p 
cal  power  by  bringing  pressure  to  bee 
policemen,  forcing  them  to  toe  the  lii 
be  relegated  to  undesirable  beats  or  & 
forcing  them  to  pitch  in  and  round  uj 
vote  at  election  time,  demanding  that 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  rackets  profitab 
political  bosses — then  only  a  hard-hi 
cleanup  campaign,  backed  by  the  ad 
istration  and  citizens,  determined  to 
unscrupulous  ward  bosses  of  all  control 
police,  can  give  us  efficient,  dependable 
lice  protection  in  Pittsburgh." 

A  number  of  police,  in  past  years 
gone  in  for  politicking  on  their  own. 
common  to  find  members  of  the  police  1 
doubling  as  ward  chairmen,  city  commi 
men  or  constables.   A  count  early  this 
showed   that  47  police  officers  were 
members  of  the  powerful  Democratic 
Committee.  Four  detectives  doubled  ii 
elective  job  of  constable,  and  two  detec 
and  an  inspector  were  ward  chairmen. 

In   April,  red-faced  at  the  politic 
volvements  of   its   police   force,   the 
Council  passed  an  ordinance  forbiddi 
licemen  to  hold  political  office.    Whil 
would  seem  elementary  and  obvious  in  i 
cities,  in  Pittsburgh  it  qualified  as  "refi 
Cops  couldn't  run  for  office  any  mon 
they  could  do  was  finish  out  their  tei 
■vhicb  in  the  case  of  some  cop-consi 
meant    nearly   six   more  years  of  poll 
tenure. 

I  visited  the  headquarters  of  a  comb 
tion  cop-and-ward-chairman  on  prin 
day.    He  wasn't  in. 

"Where  is  he?"  I  asked  another  o: 
He's  out  electioneering,"  the  officer 
pli«-d. 

'But  I  thought  cops  couldn't  hold  oi 
any  more — " 

The  officer  laughed,  "Don't  worry  al 
that." 
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the  cops  are  out  of  politics,"  I  per- 

Euoting  a  line  Mayor  David  L.  Law- 
id  said  to  me  that  morning. 
h,  sure,"  the  officer  replied  with  a 
If  they're   out  of  politics,  they're 

job." 

the  Citizens  Crime  Committee  was 
ed  last  winter  two  of  its  leaders  went 
or  Lawrence,  the  generalissimo  of 
gh's  Democratic  machine,  and  asked 
me  straight-from-the-shoulder  ques- 
[Tje  interview  was  not  recorded  nor 
tier  of  the  Crime  Committee  repre- 
ss able  to  take  it  down  verbatim, 
fh  of  them  are  ministers  of  the  gos- 
they  transcribed  the  proceedings 
ately  afterward. 

Mayor  Answers  Questions 

is  a  revelatory  selection: 

stion:  The  ward  chairman  sponsors 

q  to  be  appointed  or  promoted  in  the 

force.    Do  you  believe  that  is  right? 

wer    (by   Mayor   Lawrence):    Yes. 

now  the  needs  of  their  direct  com- 
and  the  men  who  could  most  ably 

job. 

stion:  Would  you  be  willing  to  make 

ssition  of)   superintendent  of  police 

olitical  job? 

wer:    No.    The  present   system  is 
keeping  with  the  democratic  proc- 

mayor  should  have  the  right  to  place 
positions  that  will  help  carry  out 

gram." 

laps  this  is  what  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 

|e  meant  when  it  referred  to  the  Bu- 

f  Police  as  "a  political  auxiliary  of 
rmocratic  party." 

ainly  Mayor  Lawrence  knows  that 
the  American  system  political  parties 
1  have  police  auxiliaries.  True,  Law- 
is  the  Democratic  national  commit- 
i  for  Pennsylvania — but  that  doesn't 
him  the  gauleiter  for  Pittsburgh! 
at  kind  of  police  service  do  the  tax- 
get  from  Mayor  Lawrence's  "poli- 
uxiliary"? 

i  Pittsburgh  woman  tells  of  a  bottle 
(thrown  through  her  bedroom  window 
(ht,  apparently  by  a  prowler.  Badly 
pned — as  any  woman  would  be — she 

the  police.    In  an  utter  travesty  on 
work,  they  told  her,  "As  soon  as  you 

t  who  did  it,  we'll  go  out  and  arrest 

ting  lengthily  for  Pittsburgh's  cops 
w  up,  once  they  are  summoned,  is  a 
on  and  rankling  experience.  The  dilly- 
and  delay  in  the  Brusco  case  brought 
atter  to  a  shocking  climax,  and  there 
,n  ephemeral  change  for  the  better. 
tree  months  later,  Ray  Sprigle,  hard- 
5  reporter  for  the  Post-Gazette,  again 
d  to  know,  "Why  does  a  citizen  with 
er  on  his  doorstep,  or  armed  prowlers 
ing  into  his  home,  have  to  wait  inter- 
)ly  for  police  to  answer  his  call?" 
i  up  with  the  police,  some  Pittsburgh 
t\s  have  hired  their  own  private  pro- 
n.  In  the  fine  neighborhoods  of  Schen- 
arms  and  Point  Breeze,  residents  pay 
ll  guards  to  give  their  homes  and  fam- 
ome  measure  of  security.  A  business- 
and  member  of  the  Citizens  Crime 
nittee.  living  in  Squirrel  Hill,  re- 
ed, "'If  I  were  to  leave  my  home  on 
ion,  1  would  inform  the  private  guards, 
wouldn't  bother  telling  the  police — I 
think  that  would  do  any  good." 
e  detective  division,  which  Pittsburgh- 
lepend  upon  to  solve  their  crimes, 
y  adds  to  their  confidence.  The  fan- 
fact  that  "no  experience  is  necessary" 
esulted  in  a  force  of  headquarters  de- 
es in  which  only  12  men  out  of  35 
had  any  previous  service  whatever  on 
>olice  force.  Others  have  been  ap- 
ed smack  out  of  civilian  life,  their 
BUS  vocations  including  that  of  truck 
r,  barber,  pugilist,  hotel  clerk  and 
alk  pitchman. 

ijilc  reported  in  the  Post-Gazette, 
her  Superintendent  of  Police  Harvey 
nor  Director  of  Safety  George  E.  A. 
sy  ever  has  had  a  hand  in  appointing 
:ective.    Appointments  come   directly 
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from  City  Hall  at  the  behest  of  ward  chair- 
men." 

Inspector  Adam  A.  Geisler,  Pittsburgh's 
new  chief  of  detectives,  instituted  a  few 
reforms  since  his  appointment  in  February. 
He  will  suspend  any  man  who  is  caught 
drinking  while  on  duty.  What's  more,  he 
doesn't  want  detectives  pursuing  criminals 
by  streetcar  any  more — he  thinks  it's  high 
time  they  use  automobiles.  In  Pittsburgh, 
this  too  is  reform. 

Willard  Schauer,  formerly  a  sergeant  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Police  and  now  a  re- 
porter for  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  is 
constantly  agog  at  local  police  operations. 
Well  trained  by  the  troopers,  he  marvels 
at  the  city's  Keystone  coppery.  Schauer  re- 
calls the  murder  of  a  jeweler  in  1948  which, 
despite  the  fact  that  six  shots  were  fired,  the 
police  at  first  labeled  a  suicide.  Apparently 
they  went  on  the  theory  that  the  jeweler  was 
a  bad  marksman — he  missed  himself  four 
times,  then  hit  himself  twice. 

When  eventually  they  agreed  that  this 
had  obviously  been  an  exchange  of  bullets 
with  a  holdup  man  (the  showcases  were 
shot  up  and  there  was  a  blob  of  blood  near 
the  door),  Schauer  suggested,  "Why  not  cut 
out  this  strip  of  linoleum  with  the  blood  on 
it?  That's  the  blood  of  your  murderer.  It 
should  be  tested." 

A  police  official  replied,  "I  can't  test  it. 
I  don't  have  the  facilities." 

The  Pittsburgh  Bureau  of  Police  has 
neither  of  the  two  essentials  of  modern 
crime  detection — a  crime  laboratory  and  a 
ballistics  bureau.  Recently,  in  response  to 
popular  clamor,  it  was  announced  that  the 
county  chemist's  laboratory,  wherein  a  ma- 
jor activity  has  been  the  testing  of  cement, 
would  do  some  lab  work  for  the  police.  And 
as  for  ballistics,  Inspector  Geisler  said,  "I 
use  the  ballistics  man  at  the  district  attor- 
ney's office — when  I  can." 

When  he  can't,  Geisler  has  to  pack  a  man 
off  to  Washington  to  get  ballistics  help  from 
the  F.B.I.  Recently  two  men — an  extra  one 
from  the  coroner's  office — went  to  Wash- 
ington as  escorts  for  two  bullets.  (Keep 
this  up  and  the  costs  of  transportation  alone 
could  equip  a  ballistics  bureau.) 

The  police  record  bureau  operates  on 
what  one  official  described  with  a  straight 
face  as  "the  one-man  system."  Edward  V. 
McFadden,  a  civilian  carried  on  the  police 
payroll  as  a  "messenger,"  does  all  the  work 
singlehanded  for  $2,538  a  year.  Lucky  that 
McFadden  is  a  competent,  hard-working 
citizen  or  Pittsburgh  crime  recording  would 
be  even  more  miserable  than  the  F.B.I, 
found  it. 

From  top  to  bottom,  the  Pittsburgh  Bu- 
reau of  Police  is  run  on  a  pinchpenny  basis. 
Its  1950  budget  is  $4,606,639,  which  even 
Director  Fairley  acknowledges  is  "extremely 
small."  Compare  it  to  other  cities'  budgets 
—San  Francisco  $6,500,000,  Boston  $10,- 
268.000,  St.  Louis  $8,526,000,  Washington 
$7,420,000.  All  you  have  to  do  is  ride  in  a 
Pittsburgh  police  car  to  know  how  run  down 
the  bureau's  equipment  is.  I  rode  in  one  car 
in  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  shift 
gears.  I  was  glad  we  weren't  chasing  any 
bandits  when  the  perspiring  cop  at  the  wheel 
tried  to  put  it  in  high. 

A  New  Car — but  Not  for  Cops 

Next  morning  I  learned  that  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  had  just  bought  a  new  car.  For 
the  cops?  No.  for  the  mayor.  It  cost  $5,384. 
When  a  newspaperman  compared  it  to  the 
"personal  carriage  of  the  King  of  England," 
Mayor  Lawrence  delivered  the  classic  re- 
tort, "It's  just  a  regular  custom-made  ma- 
chine." 

The  police  radio  station,  WPIM,  is  in  the 
dilapidated  garage  of  the  old  Municipal 
Hospital.  It  is  on  top  of  Herron  Hill,  re- 
mote from  any  police  station,  and  is  manned 
by  two  dispatchers  who  are  not  policemen. 
They  spell  each  other  at  the  microphone. 
"Once  I  dozed  off  and  woke  up  to  find  a  rat 
staring  me  in  the  face,"  one  of  them  related. 

When  I  visited  WPIM,  late  at  night,  the 
door  downstairs  was  open  and  there  wasn't 
a  soul  in  the  old  garage  except  the  two 
dispatchers   upstairs  in   what  is  called  the 


"hayloft."  Neither  of  them  was  armed.  Sup- 
pose the  visitor  had  been  a  thug?  With  just 
a  sawed-off  shotgun  he  could  have  held  the 
dispatchers  at  bay,  ordering  them  to  send 
the  radio  cars  on  wild-goose  chases  while 
his  buddies  looted  the  town. 

There  is  another  horrifying  considera- 
tion. Pittsburgh,  called  the  "industrial  heart 
of  America,"  would  be  a  prize  plum  for 
wartime  saboteurs  and  subversives.  Page 
one  of  the  Nazi-Communist  handbook 
reads,  "Seize  the  radio  stations — spread 
confusion."  What  a  job  could  be  done  in 
that  dilapidated  old  hayloft! 

Upon  the  insistent  demand  of  its  news- 
papers and  its  Citizens  Crime  Committee, 
Pittsburgh  has  gone  through  some  motions 
of  "reform"  in  the  past  nine  months.  Mayor 
Lawrence,  a  big  gun  in  Pittsburgh  politics 
long  before  he  donned  the  robes  of  the 
mayoralty,  knows  just  how  to  lower  the 
public's  temperature. 

With  much  eclat,  100  policemen  were 
added  to  the  force  after  the  Brusco  mur- 
der. But  the  city  still  is  400  cops  short. 

Dramatically,  the  mayor  doubled  the 
night  foot  patrol.  But  what  kind  of  patrol 
is  it?  At  one  police  roll  call,  I  heard  a 
cop  gently  chided  for  selling  newspapers  on 
the  corner  when  he  was  supposed  to  be 
walking  a  beat. 

The  city  has  been  promised  a  new  police 
communications  center,  modeled  after  the 
one  in  St.  Louis.  But  a  mere  $45,000  has 
been  appropriated — and  the  St.  Louis  center 
cost  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Any- 
way, politicians  have  been  promising  Pitts- 
burgh a  modern  police  communications 
system  since  1937. 

Officials  Are  Bawled  Out 

As  a  final  blow  for  reform,  Mayor  Law- 
rence personally  read  the  riot  act  to  Direc- 
tor Fairley,  Superintendent  Scott  and  all 
the  inspectors  and  lieutenants  on  the  police 
force.  "We  will  not  tolerate  any  further 
slovenly  work  anywhere  in  the  depart- 
ment." he  said  in  well-publicized  bawlings 
out.    Pittsburgh  insiders  chuckled. 

"Here  was  the  puppeteer,  bawling  out  the 
puppets,"  one  of  them  remarked. 

The  Post-Gazette  called  it  "window  dress- 
ing" to  obscure  the  main  job — the  need  for 
top-to-bottom  excision  of  politics  out  of  the 
Police  Bureau.  The  citizens  want  a  re- 
sponsible police  department.  They  want  a 
police  chief  with  the  power  to  run  his  own 
department,  to  win  praise  if  he  runs  it  well, 
to  get  the  ax  if  he  botches  it.  They  don't 
want  the  hidden  hands  of  politicians  pull- 
ing the  strings. 

A  nucleus  of  "good  cops"  within  the  de- 
partment are  up  in  arms  themselves.  They 
are  fed  up  with  browbeating  from  cigar- 
chewing  politicos.  As  one  of  them  put  it, 
"I'd  give  anything  in  the  world  to  throw  a 
ward  chairman  in  the  clink — instead  of 
having  to  lick  his  boots." 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  has  spon- 
sored legislation,  vainly  so  far,  to  get  what 
any  self-respecting  police  department  must 
have:  promotions  in  order  of  merit,  ap- 
pointment of  detectives  from  the  ranks, 
and  independence  from  politics.  Only  then 
will  a  policeman  put  his  heart  in  his  work 
— and  make  Pittsburgh  safe. 

The  Citizens  Crime  Committee,  proceed- 
ing with  delicacy,  wants  to  give  Mayor  Law- 
rence himself  a  chance  to  free  the  Police 
Bureau  before  the  citizens  unlimber  any  big 
;uins.  "Our  first  objective  is  to  get  the  city 
administration  to  do  its  own  house  clean- 
ing." Dean  Moor  stated. 

Less  delicately,  but  to  the  same  purpose, 
the  Post-Gazette  declared.  "The  Police  Bu- 
reau will  never  be  worth  a  darn  until  its 
members  know  .  .  .  that  their  assignments 
and  promotions  will  be  based  upon  merit 
alone,  and  that  they  and  their  superiors  will 
not  be  subject  to  the  dictates  of  the  city's 
32  ward  chairmen.  The  mayor  and  only  the 
mayor  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  these  re- 
forms." 

It  would  seem — if  you  want  to  take 
Pittsburgh's  word  for  it — that  Mayor  Da- 
vid L.  Lawrence  has  his  work  cut  out  for 
him.  THE  END 
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5  in  the  handy  'Five-Flinter',  I 
P.  S.  Use  Ronsonol  Lighter  Fuel 
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Pad  instantly  relieves 
painful  shoe  pressure 


Medicated  Disk  quickly 
removes  Corns.  Callouses 


NO  OTHER  METHOD  DOES  AS  MANY 
THINGS  FOR  YOU  AS  DR.SCHOLL'S! 

1      Instantly  Allays  Pain  — No  Faster 
*■  Relief  Possible  This  Easy  Way . . . 

O     Quickest  Corn  and  Callous  Removing 
*-'  Action  Known  to  Medical  Science . . . 

O     The  Proved  Method  That  Stops  Corns, 
J"   Callouses  Before  They  Can  Develop 

No  wonder  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  are  the 
world's  largest  selling  reliefs  for  corns,  cal- 
louses, bunions  and  sore  toea — for  no  other 
method  does  as  many  things  for  you  as  Dr. 
Scholl's.  So  join  the  millions  who  already  en- 
joy instant  relief  this  modern,  scientific  way. 
Get  a  box  of  Zino-pads  today!  Sold  everywhere. 
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The  Great  Potato  Scandal 
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in  our  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  with 
Canada,  to  insist  on  a  revision  of  the  duties 
and  import  quotas  established  on  any  com- 
modity, if  it  can  be  demonstrated  its  im- 
portation is  materially  damaging  our  own 
producers  of  the  commodity. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pos- 
sesses the  power,  under  Section  22  of  the 
long-standing  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
to  impose  additional  duties  and  limitation 
quotas  on  agricultural  imports  if  it  is  found 
such  imports  are  rendering  ineffective  or 
materially  interfering  with  any  Department 
of  Agriculture  price-support  program. 

(The  Canadian  government  makes  no 
bones  about  placing  the  welfare  of  its  own 
producers  first.  Although  Canada  imports 
early-grown  fruits  and  vegetables  from  our 
Southern  states,  when  her  own  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  ready  for  market  she  con- 
sistently shuts  out  American  competition  by 
placing  a  quota  or  an  embargo  on  such  im- 
ports.) 

Why,  then,  has  neither  the  Secretary  of 
State  nor  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  acted 
under  these  clearly  defined  powers  to  curb 
the  vast  influx  of  Canadian  potatoes — which 
has  proved  so  damaging  to  Maine,  and 
which,  since  1947,  by  increasing  the  surplus 
our  government  must  buy,  has  handed  Ca- 
nadian growers  $60,000,000  of  U.S.  tax- 
payers' money? 

Plot  Against  Maine  Charged 

The  answer,  according  to  Maine's  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress — and  many  other  Re- 
publican congressmen  agree — is  that  the 
administration  is  intentionally  making 
Maine  the  "scapegoat"  of  a  well-conceived 
plot,  hatched  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Brannan  and  abetted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, to  discredit  completely  the  existing 
farm  price-support  program. 

These  Republican  leaders  point  out  that 
both  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  Department  have  reasons  for  wanting 
the  entire  present  price-support  program 
scrapped. 

"Secretary  Brannan,"  Senator  Brewster 
charged  angrily,  "wants  to  substitute  his 
Brannan  Plan,  his  'Brannan  Scheme'  to  put 
the  nation's  27.000,000  farm  population 
completely  under  the  political  control  of 
one  man — himself. 

"And  the  State  Department,  of  course, 
wants  to  wreck  our  protective  tariff  struc- 
ture— abolishing  or  drastically  slashing  im- 
port duties  on  a  whopping  2,500  items — to 
launch  the  U.S.  on  a  wholesale  free-trade 
program.  It  has  scheduled  a  meeting  on 
September  28th  at  Torquay.  England,  with 
representatives  of  22  other  nations,  to  draw 
up  the  necessary  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments. And  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son  has  blandly  proposed  that  Congress  set 
up  a  fund  to  train  for  'new  jobs'  the  mil- 
lions of  American  workers,  and  to  pension 
off  with  cash  grants  the  thousands  of  manu- 
facturers who  are  expected  to  lose  their 
jobs  and  businesses  as  a  result  of  the  flood 
of  competitive  goods  produced  by  cheap 
foreign  labor! 

"Our  imports — not  including  items  we 
have  recently  begun  to  stockpile  for  our 
rearmament  effort — now  total  $7,000,000.- 
000  annually,  of  which  about  $4,500,000. 
000  are  noncompetitive  and  duty-free,  and 
$2,500,000,000  are  compctive  and  dutia- 
ble," Senator  Brewster  went  on.  "In  raising 
imports  to  the  $15,000,000,000  a  year  de- 
manded by  the  State  Department,  there 
naturally  will  be  very  little  increase  in  the 
already  duty-free,  noncompetitive  com- 
modities. We  will  be  increasing  imports  of 
foreign  goods  competing  with  our  own 
from  $2,500,000,000  to  $10,000,000,000  a 
year!" 

Senator  Brewster  paused  tellingly. 

"With  these  imports  now  totaling  'only' 
$2,500,000,000  a  year,  we  have  nearly 
3,500,000  unemployed.  Just  how  many  mil- 
lion unemployed  will  we  have — unless  our 


rearmament  program  absorbs  them — when 
our  competitive  imports  total  four  times  as 
much?" 

Eighteen  large  labor  unions  already  have 
voiced  fear  of  this  future. 

And  Maine's  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  told  me: 

"I'm  not  against  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments. But  we  want  real  reciprocity,  not 
a  one-way  street.  I'm  in  favor  of  helping 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  we  must  look  after 
our  own  economy  first.  If  we  don't,  we 
soon  won't  be  able  to  help  anybody!" 

Senator  George  Malone  (R-Nev.)  was 
more  damning  in  his  criticism  of  the  plan. 
Charging  that  the  State  Department  has 
"deliberately    selected"    U.S.    industry    "as 


spotlighting  large  government  checks  paid 
31  Aroostook  potato  growers  for  surplus 
potatoes.  He  was  particularly  incensed  at 
a  series  of  syndicated  newspaper  articles 
which  appeared  last  fall,  attacking  the  po- 
tato price-support  program  and  especially 
Aroostook  County. 

"These  articles,"  the  senator  said  heat- 
edly, "reported  the  large  sums  paid  to  a 
negligible  2  per  cent  of  Aroostook's  grow- 
ers— without  disclosing  that  nearly  every 
check  represented  the  crop  of  not  just  one 
grower  but  a  number  of  growers.  Indi- 
vidual growers  received  only  a  fraction  of 
the  reported  amounts,  and  of  course  even 
this  wasn't  100  per  cent  profit.  Production 
costs  were  completely  ignored. 


COLLIER'S 


'He  turned  out  to  be  an  awful  dope 
.  .  .  believe  me,  that's  the  last  time  I 
rush  around  trying  to  get  an  intro- 
duction to  somebody  I  don't  know!'' 


WILLIAM 
VON    RIEGEN 


the  victim  in  the  cold  war,"  he  warned: 
"Such  action  will  result  in  complete  elimi- 
nation of  the  floor  under  wages  and  invest- 
ments in  this  country!  .  .  ." 

Congressman  Hale  reminded  me  the 
government  long  has  maintained  an  abso- 
lute embargo  on  imports  of  cotton,  exempt- 
ing only  an  annual  90,000  bales  of  Egyptian 
long  staple  cotton  which  we  here  are  unable 
to  produce  in  adequate  supply.  "However, 
cotton  is  a  horse  of  a  different  color,"  he 
added.  "Our  Southern  states'  cotton  grow- 
ers are  all  good  Democrats. 

"The  Brannan  crowd,"  he  went  on  wryly, 
"has  furthered  the  idea  that  of  all  bene- 
ficiaries of  price-supports,  the  wickedest 
are  the  potato  people.  And  it  has  skillfully 
conveyed  the  impression  that  of  all  potato 
people,  the  wickedest  live  in  Aroostook!" 

To  smear  Maine,  Senator  Brewster  as- 
serted, a  flood  of  "inspired"  newspaper  and 
magazine    stories    appeared    last    summer 


"To  prove  that  the  simultaneous  propa- 
ganda attacks  on  the  potato-support  pro- 
gram were  no  accident,"  he  snapped,  "its 
cost  is  dwarfed  by  the  $6,000,000,000  the 
government  has  invested  in  supporting 
other  farm-crop  surpluses — but  you  hear 
practically  nothing  about  those. 

"Far  from  trying  to  rob  the  Treasury," 
Senator  Brewster  concluded,  "Maine  po- 
tato growers  as  far  back  as  early  1948  asked 
for  a  reduction  of  their  support  price  from 
the  then  prevailing  90  per  cent  of  parity  to 
the  present  60  per  cent — a  year  before  the 
reduction  was  made. 

"And  what  was  their  reward?  This  year 
Maine  acreages  were  cut  an  additional  15 
per  cent,  while  potato  acreages  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  were  cut  an  average  of  only 
7  per  cent!  This  is  certainly  positive  proof 
that  the  administration  is  deliberately  mak- 
ing Maine  its  scapegoat." 

The    surpluses   cursing   U.S.   agriculture 


have  been  due  to  two  principal  fi 
meeting    the    government's    demi 
maximum  food  during  World  War 
marginal  and  submarginal  land  was 
into  production;  also  a  virtual  s 
dustrial    revolution    hit    U.S.    agr 
enormously  increasing  acreage  yiel 
no  crop  has  been  more  affected  t. 
tatoes. 

Much  new  potato  land  was  de 
during  the  last  war.  Commercial  fe 
came  into  almost  universal  use.  M 
portant,  the  new  DDT  proved  100  ) 
effective  against  aphids,  the  p 
scourge  of  potato  vines.  Combine< 
factors  more  than  doubled  potato 
though  not  without  a  steep  rise  in 
tion  costs.  (Herbert  Moore,  secre 
the  Potato  Industry  Council  of  M; 
Presque  Isle,  estimated  that  Art 
growers'  production  costs  average  $ 
acre.) 

"Rewarded"  for  their  more  efficie 
duction  by  government-enforced 
cuts,  potato  growers  in  addition  suff« 
shrinking  markets.  Per -capita  consu 
of  potatoes  has  steadily  declined,  frc 
pounds  in  1900  to  only  103  in 
(Fashion's  insistence  on  a  slender  fe 
figure,  fewer  people  doing  hard  maD 
bor  and  therefore  a  decrease  in  the  n 
requiring  "heavy,  substantial"  foot 
new  competition  from  frozen  veg' 
are  held  responsible.)  And  in  Ma; 
course,  the  growers  also  suffer  fron 
kets  completely  lost  to  Canada. 

But  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
spread  unemployment,  mounting 
rolls,  abandoned  farms  and  impove1 
citizenry  in  Aroostook  County,  o 
Canadian  side  of  the  border,  everyon 
nected  with  the  potato  industry  is  en 
prosperity. 

Canada's  present  huge  potato  expc 
the  U.S.  contrast  sharply  with  her  n 
yearly  total  of  500,000  bushels  befo: 
era  of  our  price  supports.  At  that  tin 
75-cents-a-hundredweight  tariff  on  i 
imports,  established  by  a  Republican 
gress  in  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  A 
1930,  was  adequate  to  protect  U.S. 
ers.  A  clause  allowed  Canada  to  shi] 
the  U.S.  500,000  hundredweight  at  ha 
usual  duty,  or  37%  cents.  Our  Stati 
partment  has  steadily  widened  this 
cession,  until  our  present  Reciprocal ' 
Agreement  with  Canada  allows  her  tc 
in  at  the  reduced  duty  an  annual  3,50 
hundredweight.  Above  this,  the  dut 
turns  to  75  cents. 

Canada  Has  Every  Advanta§ 

However,  with  the  U.S.  support-pric 
potatoes  at  $2.20  a  hundredweigh 
March,  for  instance,  with  the  Canad 
advantage  in  shipping  rates  in  effect  ca 
ing  out  the  tariff  and  even  the  full  75 
duty  has  become  a  farce.  And  there  i 
limit  to  the  quantity  Canada  can  ship 
the  U.S. 

In  Grand  Falls,  New  Brunswick,  I  ta 
to  a  young  grower  and  shipper,  H. 
(Bill)  Mulherin.  He  told  me  he  shi] 
1,100  carloads  of  1949-crop  potatoe 
U.S.  markets.  He'd  bought  them  ch 
from  local  growers,  but  he  also  grew 
tatoes  on  225  acres.  He  said  his  ove 
production  cost  was  $1.23  a  barrel, 
pays  laborers  the  prevailing  New  Br 
wick  wage,  $4  a  day,  for  field  work — 
half  the  prevailing  Aroostook  wage  o 
to  $10  a  day.  (He  also  told  me  wag* 
Prince  Edward  Island  were  even  low 
Mulherin  commented  on  the  U.S.  I 
setup: 

"I  made  $50,000  last  year.  This  yeai 
far,  I've  made  more  than  $100,000." 

In  Maine,  the  lowest  figure  on  pro 
tion  costs  was  given  me  by  Clifford 
Intire,  a  grower  and  assistant  manage 
Maine  Potato  Growers.    He  estimated 
cost  at  from  $2  to  $2.25  a  barrel  and 
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convinced  that  it  was  Aroostook's 

im. 

I  difference  of  more  than  $  1  a  barrel 
ing  costs  is  only  a  part  of  the  Cana- 
kdvantage,"  Mclntire  said.  "Since 
d  age  scale  is  only  half  ours,  their 
„  {  costs  also  are  proportionately  less. 
j,  nate  the  total  difference  in  costs, 
l  cly  ignoring  their  much  cheaper 
j,  [  rates,  at  nearly  75  cents  a  bushel." 

I 
;ing  an  Even  Worse  Threat 

year  Aroostook  is  threatened  with 
l  more  severe  blow,  which  its  leaders 
iy  be  the  final  straw  that  will  break 
lomic  back.  Tt  is  the  so-called  "20 
t  gadget"  incorporated  in  the  Potato 
Bill  governing    1950  crops.    The 

been  approved  by  the  Senate  Agri- 
I  Committee  and  is  scheduled  soon 
rought  before  the  Senate.  The  bill  is 
ctest  set  of  controls  yet  drawn,  for 
nly  would  limit  acreages,  but  for  the 
^e  also  would  set  quotas  on  the  num- 

bushels  which  may  be  marketed. 
e  "20  per  cent  gadget,"  requested  by 
pretary  of  Agriculture,  would  give 
thority,  if  he  finds  a  surplus  exists,  to 
pk   marketing   quotas    by    areas  or 

as  much  as  20  per  cent — even  after 
per  has  complied  with  acreage  limits 

new  limits  on  the  bushels  he  mar- 

ager  Bryant,  recently  warned  mem- 
E  Maine  Potato  Growers,  Incorpo- 

der  this  provision  the  Secretary  of 
Jture  can  deduct  the  entire  20  per 
om  the  production  of  a  single  grow- 
a.  The  penalized  growers  must  take 
loss  on  all  their  potatoes  thus  be- 
declared  excess.  For  if  they  try  to 
:m,  they're  fined  three  quarters  of  the 
price — 15  per  cent  more  than  the 


potatoes  sell  for  at  the  government  support 
or  market  price." 

Bryant  pointed  out  that  since  accurately 
estimating  the  size  of  a  national  surplus  is 
impossible  until  most  of  the  crop  has  been 
harvested,  Maine,  being  the  most  northerly 
growing  region  and  the  last  to  harvest  its 
potatoes,  would  inevitably  be  the  state  an- 
nually penalized  for  the  entire  nation's  sur- 
plus! For  all  other  states  already  would 
have  harvested  and  disposed  of  their  pota- 
toes. "This,"  Bryant  told  his  members  de- 
spairingly, "is  premeditated  murder! 

"I  am  convinced,"  he  went  on,  "the  com- 
plete abandonment  of  price  supports  is  the 
only  road  left  open  to  Maine's  growers — 
rocky  and  dangerous  a  road  as  that  may  be. 
I  predict  wide-spread  farm  bankruptcies, 
decreased  land  values,  and  lean,  hard  years 
ahead  if  we  take  it,  but" — he  paused,  to 
conclude  emotionally — "at  least  it  promises 
freedom  from  strangling  controls!" 

George  Hamilton  of  Limestone,  a  dealer 
in  commercial  fertilizer  and  a  former 
grower,  was  even  more  pessimistic. 

"In  the  depths  of  the  depression,"  he 
said,  "when  potatoes  were  selling  for  only 
35  cents  a  barrel  and  many  a  farmer's  entire 
season's  crop  brought  him  no  more  than 
$6,  when  farmers  were  two  years  de- 
linquent in  taxes  and  had  third  and  fourth 
mortgages  on  their  farms,  when  I  had  two 
years  of  unpaid  fertilizer  bills  on  my  books, 
I  nevertheless  continued  to  give  credit,  for  I 
knew  Aroostook  would  come  out  on  top 
eventually. 

"But  today" — he  shook  his  head  sadly 
— "with  the  1950  crop  controls  cutting  po- 
tato acreages  of  over  half  our  farms  to  less 
than  20  acres,  and  then  this  incredible  new 
20  per  cent  penalizing  clause,  on  top  of  the 
way  the  administration  is  letting  the  Cana- 
dians steal  all  our  customers,  Aroostook  is 
doomed.  Why,  I  don't  dare  risk  giving  an 
Aroostook  farmer  credit!"  the  end 
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UST  WE  REARM  JAPAN? 

By  John  Denson 

Mighty  Sperm 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  20 


Eor  nine  or  ten  inches,  through  the 
and  the  tiny  Fallopian  tubes  before 
find  and  fertilize  its  mate,  the  ovum 
dale  egg. 
1  during  that  trip,  its  progress  is  being 

by   millions  of  tiny   hairlike   cells 
waft  a  current  down  the  Fallopian 

The  sperm  that  finally  makes  the 
is  a  mighty  sperm  indeed.  Nine  or 
ches  may  not  sound  like  a  long  dis- 
to  travel.  But  if  the  sperm  cell  were 
ly  a  trout,  this  less.-than-a-foot  dis- 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  good 
niles  of  boiling  rapids.  To  put  the 
I  trout  further  to  shame,  the  sperm 
:orns  to  take  the  easy  path  straight  up 
liddle.  It  stretches  its  course  by  am- 
from  side  to  side  a  few  dozen  thou- 
times. 

of  which  makes  it  pretty  miraculous 
,ny  of  us  ever  get  born  at  all.  In  fact, 
keeps  the  human  race  from  dying  out 
happy  circumstance  that  the  average 
iy  male  can  contribute  150,000,000 
)re  swimming  sperm  at  a  time, 
mble  enters  the  picture  when  none  of 
lerm  can  make  the  grade.  And  that  is 
!  MacLeod  and  his  fellow  experts 
in.  For  if  they  can  solve  the  prob- 
of  the  lazy  sperm  or  the  relative  lack 
erm,  they  will  make  it  possible  to 
late  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  all  in- 
!  marriages — an  exciting  goal. 
*w  little  is  known  about  the  sperm  cell 
istratcd  thus:  Last  year  MacLeod  was 
feted  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the 
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American  Society  for  the  Study  of  Sterility. 
This  committee  was  to  set  up  semen  stand- 
ards, so  that  physicians  and  hospital  labora- 
tories, confronted  with  infertile  couples, 
could  judge  whether  the  husband  was  capa- 
ble of  contributing  toward  conception. 

It  sounded  like  the  simplest  of  assign- 
ments. The  committee  met.  Then  it  met 
again.  And  the  more  it  met  the  more  the 
committeemen  found  that  they  were  not 
sure  what  they  were  talking  about.  Not  that 
they  were  stupid  fellows,  but  no  one  had 
anywhere  near  enough  data  on  which  to 
base  any  sort  of  judgment.  Lots  of  people 
had  studied  the  semen  and  the  sperm  of 
infertile  men.  They  knew  a  lot  of  things 
that  could  be  wrong  or  seem  to  be  wrong 
when  a  man  discovered  he  couldn't  become 
a  father. 

But  practically  nobody  had  ever  got  down 
to  studying  the  male  contribution  to  pro- 
creation among  fertile  men.  For  all  the 
professors  knew,  a  lot  of  the  things  they 
thought  wrong  in  the  sperm  samples  of  in- 
fertile men  might  have  been  just  as  "wrong" 
in  the  sperm  samples  of  every  man  on 
earth.  MacLeod's  committee  adjourned  for 
one  year  until  the  scientists  could  get  around 
to  learning  something  about  the  problem. 

Up  to  that  time,  most  of  MacLeod's  work 
had  been  concentrated,  like  everyone  else's, 
on  the  study  of  infertile  men.  To  date  his 
records  represent  probably  the  largest  series 
of  specimens  ever  collected  by  a  single  labo- 
ratory, more  than  5,000  in  all. 

He  had  also  made  a  study  of  500  pre- 
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/umably  fertile  young  men,  healthy  medical 
/students  of  an  age  group  at  which  fertility 
had  always  been  assumed  to  be  highest.  But 
this  research  had  raised  a  very  significant 
warning  flag.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  sperm 
samples  contributed  by  these  vigorous 
young  men  showed  all  sorts  of  defects. 
Despite  their  youth  and  their  .good  health, 
you  could  spot  almost  with  certainty  the 
men  who  were  going  to  have  real  trouble 
when  they  married  and  eagerly  sought  fa- 
therhood. 

You  could  spot  them,  that  is,  if  you  were 
really  judging  their  sperm  samples  by  any 
exact  standard.  But  the  only  way  to  de- 
velop that  standard  was  to  get  sperm  sam- 
ples from  men  whose  fertility  was  definitely 
established,  and  to  get  thousands  of  such 
men. 

Here  MacLeod  was  in  a  particularly  for- 
tunate position.  His  medical  school  oper- 
ates as  a  part  of  the  great  New  York 
Hospital,  Cornell  Medical  Center.  And  in 
that  center  is  a  clinic  which  cares  for  and 
delivers  3,000  pregnant  women  every  year. 
It's  a  wonderful  clinic  where  women  of 
every  age  group  go  during  the  months  of 
their  pregnancy  to  receive  every  imaginable 
sort  of  medical  attention.  Their  husbands 
are  encouraged  to  and  do  attend  instruction 
classes  with  their  wives  where  they  are 
taught  the  niceties  of  prenatal  and  infant 
care.  MacLeod  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  many  of  these  husbands;  up  to  now, 
1,000  men  of  demonstrated  fertility  have 
been  investigated. 

Fertile  Ceil  Count9  Vary 

The  1,000  sample  studies  to  date  have 
developed  remarkable  and  unlooked-for  in- 
formation. It  has  been  shown  that  the 
sperm  samples  of  fertile  men  vary  greatly, 
one  from  another.  In  some  cases  the  count 
of  sturdy,  motile  cells  will  run  as  high  as 
200,000,000  per  cubic  centimeter.  In 
others — and  remember  these  are  still  fer- 
tile men — the  count  runs  as  low  as  10,- 
000,000. 

In  at  least  5  per  cent  of  the  cases,  the 
cell  count  is  so  low,  or  the  number  of  mal- 
formed or  nonmoving  cells  so  great,  that 
even  MacLeod  himself  can't  understand 
how  these  couples  achieved  conception.  The 
odds  seem  all  against  it. 

One  traditional  belief  among  physicians 
and  scientists  has  centered  around  the  idea 
that  fertility  falls  off  rapidly  during  the 
thirties  and  even  more  rapidly  among  peo- 
ple who  have  passed  their  fortieth  year.  But 
MacLeod's  studies  have  cast  serious  doubt 
on  this  belief,  at  least  so  far  as  men  are 
concerned.  For,  when  his  cases  arc  sepa- 
rated by  age  groups,  the  reports  on  men 
between  forty-five  and  fifty-five  are  just  as 
good  as  those  of  the  newly  married  young 
men. 

MacLeod  is  careful  to  point  out  that  the 
men  he  is  studying  here  are  a  selected 
group.  Every  one  of  them  has  already  dem- 
onstrated his  fertility.  Yet.  despite  all  this, 
the  surprising  fact  seems  to  be  that  vigor- 
ous fertile  men  are  just  as  fertile  in  their 
later  years  as  they  ever  were  in  their  youth. 
MacLeod's  research  program  had  barely 
got  under  way  when  World  War  II  started. 
The  war  interrupted  the  project  as  it  did 
most  such  programs.  But,  by  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance, this  sidetracking  proved  a  help 
rather  than  a  hindrance. 

The  Army's  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
was  deeply  concerned  about  the  possibility 
that  the  Germans  would  resort  to  gas  war- 
fare when  our  major  effort  to  invade  the 
Continent  began.  From  a  study  of  the  Ger- 
man chemical  industry  we  were  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  gas  the  enemy  would  use  was 
lewisite.  In  laboratories  all  over  the  U.S., 
a  desperate  search  began,  to  discover  and 
test  compounds  that  could  be  used  as  an 
antidote  to  this  lethal,  arsenical  poison. 

MacLeod  was  able  to  provide  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  demonstrations  of  the  un- 
suspected and  unforeseen  practical  values 
that  pop  up  from  seemingly  impractical 
long-term  research  efforts.  For  sperm  cells 
proved  a  perfect  instrument  for  studying 
the  mechanism  by  which  lewisite  attacked 


the  body,  and  equally  useful  for  investigat- 
ing the  way  in  which  antidotes  functioned. 

From  the  Army  labs  MacLeod  and  his 
assistants  received  sample  after  sample  of 
poison  gas  compounds,  numbered  and 
coded  to  hide  their  exact  composition  even 
from  the  scientists  who  studied  them.  When 
these  were  introduced  into  sperm-cell 
packs,  the  little  wigglers  stopped  wiggling. 
You  could  measure  the  strength  of  the 
poison  with  amazing  accuracy  by  the  speed 
with  which  the  cells  were  rendered  im- 
mobile. 

Then  came  the  antidotes.  Introducing 
these,  the  whole  process  could  be  reversed. 
The  seemingly  dead  wigglers  would  start 
flailing  their  tails  like  so  many  happy  pup- 
pies. The  scientists  thus  could  measure  the 
speed  and  the  efficiency  of  the  antidote  ac- 
curately. The  possibility  of  saving  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  lives,  a  possibility 
which  fortunately  never  had  to  be  put  to 
the  test  on  the  field  of  battle,  thus  was 
vastly  enhanced. 

MacLeod  has  pursued  other  bypaths  as 
well.  One  of  the  most  fascinating  arose 
when  Professor  Edmund  Newton  Harvey 


found  time  to  get  back  to  it.  Yet  their 
calculations  and  experiments  have  served 
as  the  basis  for  further  promising  theoriz- 
ing now  going  on  at  a  privately  endowed 
veterinary  laboratory  in  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Another  scientific  bypath  has  converted 
MacLeod  from  a  cloistered  laboratory 
man  into  a  much-traveled  equine  expert. 
The  professor's  adventures  among  the 
thoroughbreds  began  when  former  Under- 
secretary of  Commerce  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt  Whitney,  who  provides  much  of  the 
funds  which  support  MacLeod's  research, 
became  concerned  over  the  failure  of  his 
outstanding  thoroughbred,  Boojum,  to 
achieve  an  equally  outstanding  record  at 
stud.  Boojum's  foals  were  of  top  quality. 
But  they  were  few,  indeed.  And  thus  Mac- 
Leod found  himself  journeying  to  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  to  apply  to  a  horse  the  same 
methods  of  sperm  analysis  that  he  had  been 
developing  for  humans. 

Soon  the  project  began  to  burgeon. 
Louis  Beard,  secretary  of  the  Grayson 
Foundation,  turned  MacLeod  loose  on 
whole  swarms  of  thoroughbreds.  John  Hay 
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of  Princeton  sought  his  aid"  in  an  attempt  to 
predetermine  sex.  Harvey  had  observed,  as 
others  had.  that  there  were  two  kinds  of 
sperm  cells:  one  that  produced  female 
children,  another  that  produced  males.  The 
difference  is  centered  in  a  single  tiny 
chromosome,  one  of  24  located  in  the  head 
of  the  sperm  cell.  It  is  a  virtually  infinitesi- 
mal difference,  but  large  enough  to  estab- 
lish a  difference  in  weight  or  mass.  The 
X  chromosome — the  one  that  accounts  for 
a  girl  baby — is  definitely  larger  and  heavier 
than  the  Y  chromosome  that  destines  a 
child  to  maleness. 

Sex  Might  Be  Predetermined 

Working  together,  Harvey  and  Mac- 
Leod devised  a  scheme  to  separate  X  cells 
from  Y  cells  by  whirling  them  in  a  centri- 
fuge— the  scientists'  hopped-up  version  of 
a  cream  separator — at  15.000  or  more 
revolutions  a  minute.  If  their  calculations 
were  correct,  the  cells  would  separate  in 
layers.  And  thus  it  would  become  possible, 
by  artificial  insemination,  to  make  certain, 
in  advance,  that  only  a  male,  or  only  a  fe- 
male, would  be  born  in  any  given  instance. 

The  scheme  actually  was  not  planned 
for  human  use.  Its  real  importance  was 
seen  for  animal  husbandry.  Cattle  breed- 
ers, for  instance,  would  find  it  desirable  to 
secure  a  preponderance  of  steers  if  they 
were  breeding  for  beef.  Dairy  farmers 
would  benefit  tremendously  if  they  could 
be  certain  that  all  except  a  selected  few 
cows  would  never  give  birth  to  any  except 
females. 

This  project  was  sidetracked  by  the  war, 
and  neither  Harvey  nor  MacLeod  has  since 


Whitney  had  him  investigate  the  stud  fail- 
ures of  Twenty  Grand. 

Many  of  these  investigations  produced 
no  tangible  results.  But  in  the  case  of  Boo- 
jum, the  horse  proved  a  perfect  parallel  to 
the  very  common  human  examples  in  which 
the  semen  seemed  more  than  adequate, 
with  a  high  number  of  sperm  cells,  all  ac- 
tive and  apparently  normal. 

Cases  like  this,  when  they  occur  among 
humans,  usually  end  up  with  the  diagnosis, 
"The  wife  is  at  fault."  But  here,  since 
horses  are  not  monogamous,  there  was  no 
question  but  that  the  fault  lay  with  the 
stallion.  MacLeod,  on  the  theory  that  Boo- 
jum's sperm  cells  were  not  surviving  their 
long  swim  and  thus  not  achieving  fertiliza- 
tion, put  the  horse  on  a  high  vitamin-B 
complex  diet.  He  followed  the  same  course 
with  St.  Germans,  the  sire  of  Twenty 
Grand,  who  likewise  never  had  been  a  sure 
breeder. 

In  St.  Germans'  case,  the  treatment 
seemed  to  work.  Until  his  death  recently, 
he  produced  eight  foals  from  a  limited 
number  of  mares.     • 

MacLeod's  hobby  has  had  him  hopping 
all  over  the  country.  Recently,  for  ex- 
ample, a  Kentucky  syndicate  planned  to 
pay  half  a  million  dollars  for  Louis  B. 
Mayer's  outstanding  stallion  Alibhai.  His 
racing  days  were  over  and  his  value,  if 
any,  would  be  in  his  ability  at  stud.  But  no 
one  puts  up  $500,000,  if  he  can  help  it,  on 
a  blind  deal.  So  MacLeod  journeyed  to 
Hollywood  to  assay  Alibhai's  sperm.  His 
favorable  report  clinched  the  sale  and  Ali- 
bhai is  now  happily  raising  a  growing 
family  in  the  Bluegrass  country. 

There  are  scientists  who  view  such  side 


excursions  with  a  soured  eye,  ad 
undignified  and  thus  not  worthy  of 
ous  disciple  of  the  microscope  and 
tube.  But  MacLeod,  taking  a  broad« 
insists  that  it  is  not  only  good  fun  to 
the  horses,  it  also  produces  scientil 
that  has  already  proved  helpful  in  th 
of  human  sperm. 

His  adventures  among  the  thoroui 
have  had  another  desirable  scicnti 
product.  For  the  wealthy  men  wh 
horses  are,  many  of  them,  the  same 
who  could  support  scientific  researcl 
it  is  a  lot  easier  to  sell  your  story 
need  for  financing  a  study  of  the 
sperm,  when  you've  demonstrated  its 
ble  advantages  in  the  case  of  a  horst 

,        Other  Phases  of  Research 

MacLeod  is  careful  to  emphasize  t 
projects  are  only  a  small  part  of  a 
picture.  At  Columbia  University's  C 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Professc 
Engle  and  a  substantial  group  of  juni 
entists  have  for  years  been  developii 
knowledge  of  the  organs  that  crea 
sperm  cells.  At  Iowa  University  s 
work  has  been  going  on  under  the  dii 
of  Professor  Warren  Nelson.  At  thi 
versity  of  Oregon,  Dr.  Carl  Heller  ha| 
doing  important  work  on  the  relatk 
between  the  testes  and  the  pituitary  g 
In  Boston,  Drs.  John  Rock  and  /I 
Hertig  have  been  carrying  on  far-rej' 
experimentation  in  the  earliest  stages 
human  embryo  and  in  the  timing  c 
period  of  ovulation,  when  concepti 
most  likely  to  occur. 

All  of  these  scientists  work  inde 
ently.  But  as  MacLeod  puts  it,  "We' 
ways  arguing  with  one  another  thi 
the  mails."  Several  times  a  year  they 
horns  in  scientific  meetings,  discuss 
sometimes  denounce  one  another's  e: 
ments  with  the  utmost  dignity,  and  r 
to  their  labs  full  of  bright  new  ideas. 

All  of  these  ideas,  up  to  now,  hav 
produced  too  much  that  can  immed 
aid  the  infertile  male.  For  a  small  g 
surgeons  have  devised  operations  w 
when  successful,  can  clear  up  mecha 
blockages  that  cause  sterility.  For  the 
jority  of  infertile  men,  there  have  bee 
veloped  numerous  treatments.  But  il 
of  these  have  proved  of  limited  value. 

Failures  have  occurred  with  vitam 
with  vitamin  C  (which  may  work  on 
but  not  on  humans)  and  with  pitu 
hormones.  Yet  thousands  of  men  are 
taking  these  expensive  compounds  ir 
all-too-often  vain  hope  of  achieving  pa 
hood. 

All  this,  however,  MacLeod  points 
should  not  lead  the  infertile  man  to  des 
For  treatment,  good  treatment,  does  v 
often  enough  to  make  it  well  worth  * 
The  important  thing,  he  asserts,  is  to  rl 
sure  that  the  treatment  is  good,  that 
rendered  by  physicians  who  are  real! 
to  date  on  the  status  of  our  scientific  kn 
edge  of  infertility. 

There  are  a  number  of  centers  thro 
out  the  country  at  which  such  treatme 
available  for  patients  of  limited  m< 
Three  of  the  best  are  the  clinics  of  The 
York  Hospital,  the  College  of  Physic 
and  Surgeons  and  the  Sanger  Clinic  ol 
Planned  Parenthood  Association.  Outst 
ing  work  is  also  being  done  at  the  Mi 
chusetts  General  Hospital  in  Boston 
Michael  Reese  Hospital  in  Chicago,  at 
hospital  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  at 
Duke  University  Hospital  and  at  the  I 
versity  of  California  in  San  Francisco 

In  the  short  run,  the  infertile  ma 
hope  for  aid  from  institutions  such  as 
In  the  long  run.  the  real  hope  for  an  ei 
the  blight  of  human  infertility  lies  in 
haps  half  a  hundred  scientists  like  J 
MacLeod  in  an  all  too  neglected  corne: 
research,  who  are  slowly  hacking  awa; 
the  mystery  of  how  we  ever  get  born  at 

One  of  these  days,  and  it  may  be  soc 
than  even  the  MacLeods  dare  pre< 
they're  going  to  find  the  answer.  Whem 
clay  arrives,  it  will  be  a  wonderful  thin] 
be  In  the  baby  carriage  business,     the 
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High  Cost  of  History 


istant  surgeon  of  the  Bonbomme 
d,  to  tea  from  the  Boston  Tea  Party, 
n  Hancock's  front  door  key.  In 
,  he  sees  resting  casually  on  a  stand 
Statehouse  Library  one  of  the  earli- 
est and  most  valuable  manuscripts  in 
ited  States:  William  Bradford's  His- 
f  Plimoth  (sic)  Plantation  (1602- 
Of  inestimable  worth,  it  is  kept  in 
at  night  and  chained  to  a  post  during 

Bay  State's  passion  for  preserving 
t  and  relics  of  the  past  is  largely  re- 
3le  for  its  250-million-dollar  annual 
business,   according   to   Powell   M. 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  De- 
lent  and  Industrial  Commission,  and 
I  J.   Barone,  its  executive  secretary. 
Jnd  the  relics  and  monuments  which 
iveling  public  takes  for  granted  is  a 
t  of  large  sums  of  money  generously 
knd  the  personal  sacrifice  and  devo- 
several  generations.   Determined  ef- 
is  been  required  to  keep  monuments 
(ig,  to  prevent  old  houses  from  being 
lown  or  sold  for  taxes  and  to  save 
c  relics  from  the  auction  block. 
Plymouth,  a  small  coastal  county 
the  shores  of  Cape  Cod  Bay,  pour 
than  500,000  tourists  annually.    Few 
m   are   aware   that   more   than   $3,- 
)0  has  been  spent  to  preserve  it  as 
the  most  famous  shrines  in  America, 
conscious  of  its  position  as  one  of  the 
icccssful  colonies  of  the  New  World, 
uth  as  far  back  as  1820  organized  the 
n  Society  to  collect  and  guard  the 
sions  of  the  early  settlers.     Pilgrim 
the  society's  fireproof  museum,  dis- 
Pilgrim   life  from   cradle   to   grave, 
everyday    personal    belongings    that 
y  more  than  a  thousand  chiseled  in- 
ions:   the  chairs  the  pioneers  sat  in, 
^tters  they  wrote,   the   sermons  they 
bd  to,  and  rare  relics  such  as  Miles 
psh's  sword. 

p  Rock  onto  which  the  Mayflower's 
ig  party  leaped  to  keep  their  feet  dry 
:y  came  ashore  on  December  21,  1620, 
een  orated  and  fussed  over  ever  since, 
ig  the  Revolution,  it  was  hauled  up 
he  town  square  and  used  for  recruit- 
allies.  In  1864  the  Pilgrim  Society 
d  it  back  to  the  water  front  and 
:d  a  granite  canopy  over  it  at  a  cost 
5,000.  Preparations  for  the  Tcrcen- 
y  Celebration  of  1921  touched  off  a 
that  resulted  in  clearing  nearby 
ves  for  a  $700,000  memorial  park  and 
5,000  monument  for  the  Rock.  An- 
$200,000  has  since  been  spent  to 
tain  the  park  and  monument. 

A  Farmer's  Indignation 

er  since  the  Revolution,  the  ground 
id  the  Old  North  Bridge  at  Concord 
re  the  Minutemen  started  the  British 
eir  bloody  retreat  back  to  Boston)  has 

treated  as  a  historic  spot.  But  the 
nt  memorial  park  and  bridge  are  di- 
I  creditable  to  the  long-lived  indig- 
n  of  a  local  farmer  named  Ebcnezer 
)ard. 

1800  the  remains  of  the  original  bridge 
been  removed  and  the  road  shifted  to 
tvc  the  site.  Later  a  granite  monument 
;rected,  but  because  of  the  absence  of  a 
;e  it  was  placed  on  the  near  side  of  the 
.  Living  nearby  in  a  house  in  which 
randfather  had  entertained  John  Han- 
,  farmer  Hubbard  fumed  because  the 
anient  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  red- 
i  had  been  drawn  up  rather  than  on  the 
rican  side  of  the  river.  For  years  he 
laimed  this  a  public  disgrace  and  tirc- 
j  sought  to  rouse  Congress  to  remedy 
natter.    When  he  died  no  action  had 

taken,  but  when  his  executors  opened 
n\\  they  found  the  old  man  still  unsi- 
:d. 

though  not  a  wealthy  man.  Rbenczer 
bard  had  bequeathed  $  1 ,000  to  be  used 
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toward  the  construction  of  a  monument  on 
the  Minutcmen's  ground  and  $600  more  to- 
ward a  footbridge  to  reach  it.  This  plea 
from  the  grave  finally  broke  local  apathy.  A 
grandson  of  one  of  the  Minutemen  deeded 
part  of  his  meadow.  Daniel  Chester  French, 
then  an  unknown  youthful  Concord  sculp- 
tor, was  commissioned  to  design  and  cast  a 
statue.  The  town  appropriated  $1,000  more 
to  reproduce  the  original  bridge  on  its 
proper  site. 

On  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Fight, 
April  19,  1875,  the  bridge  and  statue  were 
dedicated  with  a  celebration  surpassing 
Ebcnezer  Hubbard's  wildest  dreams.  Presi- 
dent Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  his  cabinet  came 
up  from  Washington.  Fifty  thousand  people 
poured  into  Concord  for  parades,  speeches 
and  costume  balls.  French's  statue  of  the 
Minuteman,  depicting  a  young  colonial 
farmer  leaving  his  plow,  musket  in  hand, 
has  become  one  of  the  most  famous  in 
America.  The  lines  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son's hymn  inscribed  on  its  base  are  among 
the  most  familiar  in  American  poetry: 

"By  the   rude   bridge   that   arched   the 

flood 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  'round  the 

world." 

When  the  wooden  Hubbard  bridge  was 
worn  out,  Concord  replaced  it  with  a  con- 
crete span  at  a  cost  of  $3,000.  The  statue, 
bridge,  the  placid  river  and  the  meadows — 
almost  unchanged  since  the  day  of  the 
Fight — have  made  a  visit  there  a  moving  ex- 
perience for  millions  of  Americans. 

Other  monument  champions  have  not 
been  as  successful.  Hard  luck  dogged  Dan- 
iel Webster  and  friends  when  they  began  a 
drive  in  1823  to  build  a  monument  on  Bos- 
ton's Bunker  Hill.  Business  panics  hindered 
fund  raising,  construction  costs  mounted, 
and  although  the  cornerstone  was  laid  in 
1825,  almost  20  years  elapsed  before  the 
necessary  $200,000  was  raised.  All  but 
$7,000  represented  public  subscriptions. 
Toward  the  end,  the  women  of  Boston  col- 
lected $30,000  in  one  week  through  a  fair 
in  Faneuil  Hall. 

Webster  lived  to  dedicate  the  tower  with 
a  stirring  oration,  but  the  triumph  was  brief. 
Concentrating  on  the  monument,  the  spon- 
sors had  neglected  Bunker  Hill  itself.  Some 
ten  acres  of  ground  surrounding  the  hill 
almost  to  its  crown  had  been  sold.  Al- 
though the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Asso- 
ciation numbered  the  wealthiest  of  Boston's 
first  families  among  its  members,  the  sum 
needed  to  buy  back  the  lost  ground  was 
never  found. 

Today  the  jumble  of  houses  crowding 
around  its  base  has  given  the  22 1 -foot 
obelisk  a  squat  and  unattractive  appearance. 
Shunned  by  Bostonians  and  made  the  butt 
of  jokes  because  of  the  murderous  climb  up 
interminable  twistings  of  poorly  lighted 
stone  steps,  it  has  been  described  as  one  of 
the  major  tourist  hazards  in  New  England. 
The  state  maintains  it  at  a  cost  of  $10,000 
a  year. 

Far  more  fortunate  with  his  cause  was 
seventy-two-year-old  Captain  J.  Henry 
Sears  of  Brewster,  Cape  Cod,  who,  on  a  hot 
summer  night  in  1901,  arrived  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  local  Pilgrim  Club  primed  for 
action.  For  years  Captain  Scars,  a  clipper- 
ship  captain  turned  prosperous  business- 
man, had  felt  growing  outrage  about  what 
seemed  to  him  an  unforgivable  historical 
oversight.  While  across  Cape  Cod  Bay, 
Plymouth  basked  in  the  limelight  as  the 
first  New  England  colony,  scant  attention 
had  been  paid  to  Provincetown  at  the 
Cape's  tip,  despite  the  fact  that  the  May- 
flower colonists  had  spent  a  month  there 
before  they  ever  set  foot  on  Plymouth 
Rock. 

A  drive  to  collect  funds  for  a  memorial 
at  Provincetown  had  been  stalled  for  al- 
most a  decade.    It  was  time,  cried  Captain 


Sears,  that  something  was  done.  When 
other  club  members  agreed,  another  drive 
got  under  way,  the  objective,  a  stone  tower 
to  be  erected  on  a  hill  overlooking  Prov- 
incetown; the  cost,  about  $90,000. 

It  was  an  ambitious  undertaking.  The  to- 
tal population  of  Cape  Cod  was  less  than 
25,000.  But  soon  the  Cape  from  Province- 
town  to  Woods  Hole  was  engaged  in  a  diz- 
zying round  of  fund-raising  balls,  suppers, 
whist  parties  and  lawn  fetes.  The  state 
legislature  appropriated  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  swell  the  fund  to  $40,000. 

Lobbying  for  Provincetown 

Captain  Sears  began  to  spend  his  winters 
in  Washington.  Even  congressmen  from 
the  Midwest  became  familiar  with  his  dra- 
matic account  of  how  the  Mayflower,  fall- 
ing "amongst  deangerous  shoulds  and 
roring  breakers"  off  Cape  Cod,  had  turned 
back  and  found  shelter  in  Provincetown 
Harbor.  Furthermore,  the  captain  re- 
minded Congress,  it  was  in  Provincetown 
Harbor  that  41  able-bodied  males  aboard 
the  small  ship  had  bound  themselves  to- 
gether in  the  Mayflower  Compact. 

In  1906,  Congress  voted  $40,000  for  the 
project,  and  on  August  20,  1907,  still  the 
biggest  day  in  Cape  Cod  history,  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  escorted  by  two  squad- 
rons of  battleships,  sailed  into  Provincetown 
on  the  appropriately  named  Presidential 
yacht  Mayflower,  to  lay  the  cornerstone. 

In  1910,  President  William  Howard  Taft 
dedicated  the  Pilgrim  monument,  a  lofty 
252-foot  granite  tower  adopted  from  the 
design  of  an  Italian  bell  tower.  The  Presi- 
dent jokingly  remarked  that  Captain  Sears, 
by  this  time  a  well-known  Washington 
figure,  had  lost  his  occupation.  Captain 
Sears  lived  only  a  few  more  years,  but  dur- 
ing that  time,  from  his  Brewster  estate,  he 
could  look  across  Cape  Cod  Bay  and  see 
the  outline  of  his  tower.  The  tallest  monu- 
ment in  New  England,  it  has  furnished  mil- 
lions with  a  magnificent  view  of  Cape  Cod 
and  the  New  England  coast,  as  well  as  set 
them  straight  on  a  footnote  to  American 
history. 

But  the  most  spectacular  example  of 
restoration  by  Yankee  indignation  is  the 
Constitution,  known  to  most  of  us  as  Old 
Ironsides.  One  of  six  heavily  gunned  frigates 
built  by  order  of  President  George  Wash- 
ington to  stop  the  depredations  to  American 
shipping  by  Barbary  Coast  pirates,  the  Con-^ 
stitution  was  launched  in  Boston  in  1797. 
With  an  ordinary  life-span  of  perhaps  25 
years,  she  has  survived  British  guns,  howl- 
ing gales  and  naval  condemnation  boards. 
Now  in  her  153d  year  afloat,  she  is  in  tiptop 
shape. 

In  1803  the  Constitution  sailed  to  the 
Mediterranean  carrying  a  detachment  of 
the  Marines  "to  the  shores  of  Tripoli," 
where  the  Americans  soundly  trounced  the 
Tripolitanian  forces  of  25,000  men  and 
24  ships.  In  the  War  of  1812,  the  Constitu- 
tion exploded  the  invincibility  myth  of  the 
British  navy.  She  met  the  British  frigate 
Gueniere,  which  had  been  preying  on 
American  shipping,  defeated  her  in  a  thun- 
dering gun  battle  and  took  her  as  a  prize. 

By  1830,  the  Constitution,  now  called 
Old  Ironsides,  was  in  retirement,  and  a 
short-memoried,  unsentimental  naval  board 
recommended  that  she  be  broken  up  or 
sold.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  a  twenty-onc- 
year-old  Boston  law  student,  saw  the  notice 
in  a  newspaper.  On  a  scrap  of  paper  he  jot- 
ted down  the  now-famous  poem  beginning 
with  the  biting  words:  "Ay,  tear  her  tat- 
tered ensign  down!" 

The  Boston  Advertiser  printed  the  poem; 
it  was  quickly  picked  up  by  other  newspa- 
pers, and  a  nation-wide  protest  brewed  up. 
The  Navy  sheepishly  revoked  its  order. 
Congress  appropriated  funds  to  restore  the 
frigate  to  fighting  trim  and  in  1835  she 
sailed  triumphantly  forth  for  two  decades 
of  service  with  the  Mediterranean  and  Pa- 
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ific  squadrons,  cruised  round  the  world  as 

United  States  good-will  ambassador,  and 
ran  down  slavers  off  the  coast  of  Africa. 

With  the  advent  of  steam,  the  Consti- 
tution's usefulness  passed.  In  1897,  Bos- 
ton ians,  requesting  her  presence  for  a 
Centennial  Celebration,  were  horrified  to 
discover  that  the  Navy  had  quiwtly  boarded 
over  her  decks  and  was  using  her  as  a  float- 
ing barracks.  A  campaign  launched  by  the 
Daughters  of  1812  brought  $100,000  from 
Congress,  enough  for  a  topside  restoration. 
The  unsightly  housing  was  removed  and 
spars  and  rigging  replaced. 

But  by  the  end  of  World  War  I  it  was  evi- 
dent to  even  the  most  landlubberly  visitor 
that  the  old  ship  was  in  the  last  stages  of  dis- 
integration. The  Navy,  its  lesson  learned, 
announced  that  unless  action  were  taken 
Old  Ironsides  would  be  lost  to  the  nation. 
The  response  was  a  restoration  project  that 
became  a  national  undertaking. 

The  final  cost  was  just  under  $1,000,000, 
of  which  only  $271,000  had  come  from 
Congress.  The  balance  was  in  school  chil- 
dren's mites  and  the  dollars  and  checks  of 
historical  and  patriotic  societies  and  indi- 
viduals. On  July  1,  1931,  amid  the  roar 
of  21 -gun  salutes,  Old  Ironsides  went  back 
in  commission.  Next  day  she  spread  sail  for 
the  first  leg  of  a  three-year,  22,000-mile 
cruise  to  all  the  coastal  cities  of  the  United 
States,  from  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  to  Seattle, 
Washington.  Some  4,500,000  citizens  came 
aboard  to  view  her. 

Since  the  return  of  Old  Ironsides  to 
permanent  berth  in  the  Boston  Naval  Ship- 
yard she  has  received  6,000,000  more  visi- 
tors. 

While  such  projects  as  the  restoration  of 
Old  Ironsides  have  attracted  the  most  atten- 
tion, Massachusetts  citizens  pursue  their 
natural  bent  as  self-appointed  curators  of 
history  in  other,  quieter  ways  as  well.  Less 
known  to  the  public,  but  of  far  greater 
value  to  scholars  and  historians,  are  the  doz- 
ens of  venerable  museums  and  historical 
societies  which  the  state's  residents  have 
founded,  privately  endowed  and  supported. 

The  Republic  was  still  young  when,  in 
Boston  in  1790,  four  clergymen,  three  law- 
yers, a  physician,  a  scientist  and  a  clerk 
formed  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety. They  resolved  "to  be  active,  not  to 
lie  waiting  like  a  bed  of  oysters,"  but  to 
"rescue  the  true  history  of  this  country 
from  the  ravages  of  time  and  effects  of 
ignorance  and  neglect"  by  preserving 
books,  pamphlets,  manuscripts  and  records. 

Priceless  Letters  and  Books 

The  oldest  historical  society  in  the  United 
States  today,  it  is  also  one  of  the  world's 
most  exclusive,  with  a  membership  includ- 
ing historians  Winston  Churchill  and  Ar- 
nold Toynbee.  In  its  huge  manuscript 
collection  are  the  John  Winthrop  Papers, 
without  which  there  would  be  great  gaps  in 
New  England  history;  thousands  of  letters 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  Adams  and 
Hancock  and  other  Revolutionary  figures; 
Revolutionary  War  orderly  books  and  ma- 
rine insurance  journals.  Its  library  of  500,- 
000  volumes  includes  the  earliest  printed  in 
England  on  the  discovery  and  settlement  of 
the  New  World. 

Among  its  priceless  possessions  are  Paul 
Revere's  own  manuscript  account  of  his 
ride,  written  accusations  and  depositions  in 
the  Salem  witch  trials,  and  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  coins,  paper  currency,  badges, 
medals  and  tokens  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
founded  in  1812  in  Worcester,  has  co-op- 
erated in  every  important  project  in  Ameri- 
can history  and  bibliography  in  the  last  40 
years.  In  its  library  are  copies  of  three 
quarters  of  all  the  books  and  pamphlets 
published  in  America  before  1820.  Its 
newspaper  collection  (1690-1820)  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Its 
other  holdings  include  early  American 
schoolbooks,  cookbooks,  sheet  music,  po- 
litical caricatures,  advertising  cards,  valen- 
tines, theater  posters,  one  of  the  largest 
collections  of  post  cards  and  stereoscopic 
views  in  existence,  and  copies  of  90  per  cent 


"WHAT  WAS  THAT?" 

By  KEN  KRAFT 
Darkness  is  the  Big  Time  on  the  noise  circuit 


DURING  daylight  hours,  the  one  in 
our  house  who  holds  the  burst  pipes 
till  the  plumber  comes,  wrestles  the  tax 
assessor,  and  sits  under  the  loose  plaster- 
ing in  the  dining  room  is  me. 

After  dark,  it's  a  different  story.  I 
change  from  a  domestic  daredevil  into 
an  anxious  twitch.   I  hear  noises. 

My  favorite  explanation  for  this  is 
that  I  am  visual-minded.  When  I  can't 
see  what  is  making  a  noise,  I  can  imag- 
ine all  sorts  of  things.  Fortunately  for 
my  sanity,  my  wife  is  not  troubled  in  this 
way. 

The  worst  noises  start  after  bedtime. 
This  is  Big  Time  on  the  noise  circuit. 
The  preliminaries  during  the  evening, 
such  as  springs  popping  open  in  the 
sofa  or  bricks  tumbling  down  the  chim- 
ney, are  minor  things  even  I  can  identify 
without  leaping  more  than  six  or  eight 
inches  out  of  my  easy  chair. 

Once  the  lights  are  out,  the  important 
stuff  starts,  usually  with  a  brisk  rattle  of 
bones  at  the  other  end  of  the  house.  I 
jerk  my  head  up  from  the  pillow,  alert 
as  a  district  attorney  running  for  re-elec- 
tion. "That  loose  pane  in  the  breakfast- 
room  window,"  murmurs  my  wife,  who 
knows  me  and  the  house  like  a  book. 
She  has  not  raised  her  head,  and  even 
has  one  ear  in  the  pillow. 

Presently  there  is  a  sound  of  fighting 
in  the  attic.  Three  solidly  built  men,  I 
judge,  outweighing  me  by  20  pounds 
each.  They  exchange  several  sharp 
blows,  followed  by  a  soft-shoe  dance.  I 
remain  in  bed,  vibrating.  "It's  the  house 
cooling  off,"  says  my  wife,  "and  why 
don't  you  go  to  sleep?"  This  cooling-off 
thing  is  her  standard  answer,  winter  and 
summer.  I  suppose  it's  as  good  as  any- 
thing, and  it  satisfies  me  at  the  time. 

The  house  and  I  cool  off  together,  but 
I  postpone  falling  asleep  because  I  am 
now  straining  to  tune  in  a  mysterious 
booming  somewhere  below.  It  suddenly 
comes  in  strong,  lifting  me  right  out  of 
bed  for  the  moment.  "Now  what?"  asks 
my  wife  as  I  come  down. 

"Don't  tell  me  you  didn't  hear  the  can- 
non just  go  off  under  the  bed?" 

"I  heard  the  furnace  pipe,  if  that's 
what  you  mean,"  she  explains.  "I  sup- 
pose something  hit  it." 

I  ponder  this.  "What  could  possibly 
hit  it  at  this  hour?"  Her  reply  sounds 
strangely  like  "Sweet  potatoes  rolling," 


PERRY  BARLOW 

They're  fighting  in  the  attic 


proving  that  one  of  us  must  be  asleep,  I 
decide.  (It  turns  out,  next  day,  that  she 
has  been  curing  a  bushel  of  sweet  pota- 
toes on  top  of  the  furnace  pipes.  I  still 
don't  see  why  they  are  so  restless.) 

At  about  this  point,  however,  I  aban- 
don myself  to  fatalism  and  put  plugs  in 
my  ears,  which  will  probably  be  the  way 
they'll  find  my  senseless  form  the  morn- 
ing after  the  night  my  wife  can't  explain 
away  one  of  our  noises. 

There  are  enough  to  do  a  different 
show  every  night  for  two  weeks  without 
repeating.  Among  other  feature  attrac- 
tions are: 


NOISE 

A  cornered  thug 
desperately  re- 
turning police 
gunfire. 

Whip  cracking — 
bodies  falling. 

Violent  moans, 
muffled  shrieks. 

Meteorite  roaring 
out  of  basement. 


The  low  signal 
whistles  of  bur- 
glars closing  in 
on  the  house. 

Stealthy  footsteps 
of  an  approach- 
ing assassin. 

Fierce  fire  burn- 
ing up  house. 


REASON 

Broom  falling  in 
pantry,  knocking 
down  row  of  spice 
cans. 

Fire  dying  out  in 
fireplace. 

Watchdog  having 
dreams. 

"I  told  you  not  to 
shove  that  cork 
into  the  cider  jug 
so  hard." 

The  weather  vane 
needs  greasing. 


A  dripping  bath- 
room faucet. 


Tissue  paper  un- 
twisting in  waste- 
basket. 


There's  a  thug  in  the  pantry 


I  add  a  few  new  ones  each  year,  of 
course,  as  life  steadily  gets  more  mech- 
anized and  stern.  Only  last  night  I  ran 
across  a  novelty.  There  was  a  hideous 
crash  in  the  kitchen.  "Gravel  truck  un- 
loading," I  ventured. 

"Something  shifted  in  the  refrigera- 
tor," said  my  wife.  .  "Would  you  mind 
looking?    I've  just  got  comfortable." 

"What  do  you  think  caused  it?"  I 
asked  curiously,  when  I  came  back.  She 
said  at  once:  "The  package  of  butter 
jiggled  off  the  milk  bottle  when  the  box 
started  running,  and  upset  the  bowl  of 
hard-boiled  eggs.  They  rolled  down  and 
knocked  over  the  olive  and  cherry  bot- 
tles, which  fell  on  the  pickled  onion  jar. 
Right?" 

"Wrong,"  I  said.  "I  ate  all  the  pickled 
onions  before  I  came  to  bed."    the  end 


of  all  U.S.  almanacs  printed  befor 
Headquarters  for  much  American 
history  is  the  New  England  Historic 
logical  Society  in  Boston.  Bef 
formation  in  1845,  a  four-foot  shel 
have  held  all  the  printed  family  gen* 
in  existence.  Today  the  society's  cs 
indexed  collection  of  document 
family  papers  occupies  more  than 
of  shelves. 

In  Salem  is  the  Peabody  Museun 
with  a  grant  of  $140,000  from  a  \ 
Yankee  banker,  George  Peabody.  A 
ting  memorial  to  the  sea  captains  wh< 
the  name  Salem  famous  from  Sum; 
Zanzibar,  there  is  the  Peabody's  va 
rine  collection,  begun  in  part  by  th 
India  Marine  Society  in  1799.  Today 
the  largest  of  its  kind,  it  displays  evei 
ceivable  object  relating  to  sailing 
uniforms,  sextants,  spyglasses,  chart 
makers'  and  ship's  carpenters'  tools 
sea  chests,  hundreds  of  ships'  logs  rec 
voyages  to  the  Orient  and  the  South 
figureheads,  portraits  and  models  of  s 
riggers,  clipper  ships  and  schooners. 

Memories  of  Whaling  Dayi 

New  Bedford  and  Nantucket,  f; 
ports  of  New  England's  whaling  epoch 
perpetuated  the  memory  of  their  onct 
industry  in  two  extraordinarily  coi 
museums  overflowing  with  whaleboat 
pooning  irons,  blubber  kettles,  whaler 
books  and  scrimshaw  (carved  whale 
collections. 

In  New  Bedford  the  $150,000  B 
Whaling  Museum  of  the  Old  Darti 
Society  was  presented  by  Emily  Ho 
Bourne  in  memory  of  her  father,  Jon 
Bourne,  a  foremost  whaling  merchs 
his  day.  Inside,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000! 
constructed  one  of  the  most  extraorc 
museum  sights  extant — a  half-size  repl 
Jonathan  Bourne's  favorite  whaler,  th 
goda,  which  in  12  voyages  netted  I 
profit  of  $650,000.  One  of  the  large 
door  ship  models  in  the  world,  it  is 
pletely  rigged  and  fitted  with  wind! 
copper  kettles,  cutting  scaffolds  and 
ready  to  lower  away.  It  cost  almc 
much  to  build  as  the  full-scale  ship  itse 

Another  extraordinary  Massach 
family  memorial  has  been  establish) 
Sturbridge,  where  Albert  B.  Wells 
J.  Cheney  Wells,  sons  of  the  founder  c 
American  Optical  Company,  have 
more  than  $  1 ,000,000  on  the  living  mil 
of  Old  Sturbridge  Village.  A  typical 
American  country  town  of  houses,  si 
mills,  a  church  and  general  stores,  il 
been  reconstructed  in  a  500-acre  tra< 
meadow,  woodland  and  river  shore, 
show  the  development  of  the  hand  ii 
tries,  its  expert  craftsmen  operate  glass1 
pottery,  ironware  and  woodworking  si 
A  village  blacksmith  works  with  forge 
bellows.  The  Village  Inn  alone  was  bu 
a  cost  of  $52,000.  A  church  which 
stood  in  a  nearby  town  was  disman 
moved  to  Sturbridge  piece  by  piece, 
rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  over  $40,000. 

The  Concord  Antiquarian  Society,  w 
museum  is  lodged  in  a  beautiful  red 
colonial  house,  owes  its  beginning  to  a 
niless  eccentric  named  Cummings  E.  D 
who  ran  a  lunch  counter  and  newsstan 
the  local  railroad  depot  100  years  ago, 
time  when  antique  collecting  was  urihi 
of,  Davis  pursued  it  with  a  passion. 

Remotely  related  to  most  of  the  to 
older  families,  he  cajoled  them  into  le 
him  burrow  through  their  barns  and 
for  castoff  furniture,  brass,  china,  p< 
textiles,  glassware  and  family  relics, 
tually  his  collection  grew  so  large  tha 
housed  it  in  a  cluttered  room  in  the  Cone 
courthouse.   Costuming  himself  in  colo 
wig  and  britches,  Davis  would  act  as  gi 
and  curator. 

About  1880,  the  town,  which  had 
garded  his  goings  on  with  tolerant  am 
ment,  suddenly  realized  that  "Little  Da 
had  cornered  not  only  the  town's  but 
county's  and  part  of  the  state's  histi 
Among  his  mountainous  piles  of  miscell 
were  such  incalculably  valuable  possessi 
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the  lanterns  which  had  signaled 
>re  from  the  Old  North  Church 

numerous  relics  of  the  Concord 
ter  a  good  deal  of  persuasion, 
mitted  his  fellow  townsmen  to 
maintain  the  collection. 

with    its    wide,    elm-shaded 

white  churches,  remains  one  of 
and's  most  beautiful  towns.  En- 
e  spell  it  casts  over  its  visitors  are 
js  of  famous  poets  and  authors. 

Iies  are  maintained  both  by  private 
nd  literary  societies.  Down  Lex- 
iad  is  the  Orchard  House  where 
ay  Alcott  wrote  Little  Women, 
from  disrepair  by  the  Concord 
Club  in  1911,  it  is  now  kept  by 
i  May  Alcott  Memorial  Associa- 

visitors  find  the  old  sofa  in  the 
m  where  Meg,  Jo,  Beth  and  Amy 
''hristmas   presents   for   Marmee. 
is  the  Wayside,  first  the  home  of 
t  family,   later  Nathaniel   Haw- 
ind  finally  the  property  of  Mar- 
ley,  author  of  the  famous  Five 
per  books. 
a  dwelling  has  no  historical  or  lit- 
lificance,  the  mere  fact  that  it  is 
often  enough  for  Massachusetts 
a  restoration  project.    Recently, 
action  by  Bostonians  saved  the 
estate  of  Christopher  Gore,  an 
ernor  of  the  state.    Built  in  1804, 
ansion  had  gone  steadily  downhill, 
word  leaked  out  that  it  was  to  be 
and  the  grounds  around  it  cut  up 
ling  lots.    Outraged   antiquarians 
ganized  a  Gore  Place  Society.   A 
telephone   campaign   for    funds 
n  $15,000.    Only  after  a  $60,000 
had  been  retired,  and  the  man- 
tes and  gardens  restored  to  their 
lory,  did  the  members  rest  easy. 
i,  William  Sumner  Appleton,  heir 
the  great  Boston  fortunes,  became 
sted  in  restoration  work  that  he 
he  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
land  Antiquities.    Concentrating 
buildings  and  their  furnishings,  the 
today    maintains    more    than    50 
^averns  and   gristmills,  and   helps 
many  more.    Its  membership  has 
2,000  anH  its  real  estate  and  en- 
funds   represent   investments   of 
30. 

e  Plymouth  ladies'  balanced  budg- 
he  exception.  Massachusetts  citi- 
ving  paid  a  tremendous  price  to 
sir  state  a  shrine  of  American  his- 
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tory,  face  an  ever-growing  burden  of  ex- 
pense. Already  some  observers  are  beginning 
to  wonder  how  much  longer  they  can  keep 
it  up.  The  old  families  with  the  great  for- 
tunes are  thinning  out. 

As  the  costs  of  labor  and  materials  have 
increased,  maintenance  has  become  more 
and  more  of  a  problem.  Old  houses  have  a 
way  of  developing  sudden  weaknesses.  It  is 
becoming  more  difficult  to  stretch  the  inter- 
est on  endowment  funds  for  enough  to  cover 
new  roofs,  reinforced  foundations,  and  heat, 
lights  and  taxes.  Many  a  garden  formerly 
landscaped  by  paid  gardeners  is  now  being 
weeded,  spaded  and  pruned  by  members  of 
the  local  historical  society.  Tax  arrears  are 
quietly  being  taken  care  of  by  individual  do- 
nations. 

Nevertheless,  the  Yankee  antiquarians 
hold  on.  In  Boston's  North  End,  now  a 
teeming  slum,  Christ  Church — oldest 
church  building  in  the  city — is  fighting  for 
its  life.  An  Episcopal  church  in  a  pre- 
dominantly Catholic  neighborhood,  its 
nearest  pewholder  lives  more  than  a  mile 
and  one  half  away.  Membership  is  down  to 
about  25.  Easter  Sunday  services  this  year 
brought  forth  109  people. 

Acting  custodian  Robert  Winn  cam- 
paigns vigorously  for  funds.  Stocky,  ener- 
getic, he  declares,  "My  position  is  that  of 
an  agitator."  Bustling  around  the  grounds 
of  the  227-year-old  church,  he  points  out 
the  brickwork  that  must  be  repointed  at  a 
cost  of  $5,000,  old  firetrap  buildings  that 
must  be  removed  for  safety  reasons. 

Inside  the  church,  Lewis  Fowle,  the  as- 
sistant custodian,  leads  groups  of  tourists 
among  the  white,  high-walled  pews,  and 
calls  theit  attention  to  the  clock  that  has 
been  ticking  away  on  the  wall  since  1726 
and  to  the  wall  plaques  inscribed  to  Revo- 
lutionary patriots  "buried  ten  feet  deep,  safe 
from  British  bullets."  He  tells  how  the  sig- 
nal lanterns  were  displayed  in  the  belfry 
overhead  to  warn  Paul  Revere  that  the 
British  were  coming.  Mounting  the  stairs, 
Fowle  plays  the  old  organ,  the  central  case 
of  which  dates  from  about  1759.  To 
doubters  who  ask  how  much  longer  the 
old  church  can  last,  he  replies.  "Come  back 
in  1,000  years  and  you  will  find  a  service 
going  on  here  on  Sundays." 

Given  this  sort  of  determination,  plus  the 
dedicated  energy  of  everybody  from  proper 
Bostonian  ladies  to  the  tenement-bred  chil- 
dren of  the  North  End  (who  are  authori- 
ties on  Paul  Revere  by  the  time  they  are 
six),  the  nation "s  hallowed  grounds  and  rel- 
ics seem  in  good  hands.  the  end 
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Cottier's  Editorial- 


DONALD    F.    MOSS 


United  We  Must  Stal 


THE  PAINTING  on  this  page  was  intende 
illustrate  an  editorial  urging  all  non-Commi 
members  of  the  United  Nations  to  send  trooi 
help  liberate  South  Korea.  The  editorial 
got  published,  for  Secretary  General  Trygvd 
made  substantially  the  same  request  befor^ 
could  get  ours  into  print.  But  we  are  usin 
picture  because  it  represents  to  us  an  ideal  w 
is  at  the  same  time  a  practical  necessity  of 
highest  moral  and  political  importance. 

It  was  a  moment  of  great  historical  s 
cance  when  General  MacArthur  accepted 
United  Nations  flag  to  fly  as  a  battle  stan 
beside  the  flag  of  his  own  country.  For  the  ll 
flag  is,  as  he  said,  "a  symbol  of  one  of  the  gi 
est  efforts  man  has  made  to  free  himself." 
fortunately,  the  presence  of  the  United  Nat 
flag  in  Korea  has  remained  largely  symbol 
and  the  great  efforts  of  man  to  free  himself  l! 
been  largely  confined  to  the  men  of  the  Un 
States  and  South  Korean  armies. 

The  Korean  war  is  not  America's  war, 
though  American  publications  of  the  extnj 
left  and  right  have  tried  to  make  it  seem  so 
the  first  time  since  the  Nazi-Soviet  alliance, 
Daily  Worker  and  the  isolationist  press  are 
ing  eye  to  eye.  The  Worker  has  raised  its 
miliar  howl  of  "Wall  Street"  and  "imperialisi 
The  isolationists  consider  the  war  another  de 
opment  which  proves  their  point  that  anyth 
which  happens  outside  the  continental  Uni 
States  is  none  of  our  business. 

The  Korean  war  is  an  attack  upon  the  o 
legal  government  in  Korea.  And  since  that  g 
ernment  was  set  up  through  the  suggestion 
guidance  of  the  United  Nations,  it  is  an  att; 
upon  the  authority  and  prestige  and  very  ex 
ence  of  the  world  organization. 

This  is  the  gravest  challenge  that  the  Uni 
Nations  has  faced.  But  it  offers  the  free  wc 
an  opportunity  to  accept  the  challenge  in  ki 
Instead,  with  the  notable  exception  of  Gr 
Britain,  Australia  and  Nationalist  China  ( whi 
offer  of  troops  was  not  accepted),  the  free  wo 
left  the  United  States  to  meet  the  first  onslau, 
of  the  hot  war  almost  singlehanded. 

Perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that  this  coun 
should  bear  the  brunt  of  the  early  fighting, 
the  United  States  and  the  few  other  friendly  i 
tions  who  took  quick  action  should  not  be  ask 
to  stand  alone. 

Brave  words  were  spoken  in  reply  to  Mr.  Li 
request  for  aid  from  every  U.N.  member.  ] 
cept  for  a  couple  of  the  Arab  states,  all 
non-Communist  governments  condemned 
gression,  supported  the  Security  Council's 
tion,  and  wished  it  success.  A  number  offi 
help  "within  the  limits  of  their  resources 
few  made  any  tangible,  specific  offers.  It  is  tr 
that,  in  the  weeks  that  followed,  some  did  volu 
teer  military  aid.  Still,  the  response  was  t 
heartening. 

The  hour  has  already  struck  when  the  ma 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  should  rally  rou 
their  own  standard.  For  this  is  the  United  N 
tions'  war,  and  it  is  not  a  "little"  war  to  the  rn 
who  are  fighting  it.  They  need  help  to  win  tt 
war.  They  need  help  which  will  refute  the  Sov 
charges  of  "American  imperialism."  And  th 
need  help  which  will  give  the  world  "for  the  ft 
time  since  the  Crusades,"  as  the  New  Yo 
Times  has  put  it,  "a  great  international  an 
fighting  for  a  common  ideal." 
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NOW  MORE  THAN   200,000   BELL  TELEPHONE   EMPLOYEES 
ARE  AMONG  THE  970,000  OWNERS  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 


A  Business  Democracy  —  The  telephone  busi- 
ness is  an  outstanding  example  of  a  business 
democracy.  Nearly  everybody  uses  the  tele- 
phone. More  than  550,000  men  and  women  oper- 
ate the  business.   And  970,000  people  own  it. 

Big  Gain  in  Employee  Stockholders  —  About 

one  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany stockholder  in  every  five  is  a  telephone 
employee.  These  200,000  men  and  women  think 
enough  of  the  business  to  invest  their  savings 


in  it.  In  the  next  year  or  so,  many  thousands  of 
other  employees  will  complete  payments  on 
stock  under  the  Employee  Stock  Plan. 

Good  for  Telephone  Users  — It's  the  invest- 
ments of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  stock- 
holders in  all  walks  of  life  in  every  section  of 
the  country  — all  put  together —  that  provide 
the  dollars  that  build,  improve  and  expand  the 
best  telephone  system  in  the  world  for  you  to 
use  at  low  cost. 


BELL     TELEPHONE      SYSTEM 


About  one  family  in  every  fifty  in  the  United  States  now  owns  A.  T.  &  T.  stock.  No  other  stock  is  so  widely  owned  by  so  many  people. 
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Charlotte  Joan  Sternberg  chose  one  facet  of 
the  New  York  State  Fair  at  Syracusgjor  this 
painting  of  a  colorful  event  which  this  year 
will  be  attended  from  September  2d  through 
the  9th  by  half  a  million  persons.  More  than 
100,000  individuals  will  have  exhibits  in  the 
18  departments,  ranging  from  the  colossal 
cattle  show  to  the  display  of  produce  and 
poultry,  in  competition  for  premium  awards 
totaling  $105,000.  Also,  harness  racing  for 
an  $85,000  purse,  a  100-mile  auto  race  and 
a  rodeo  will  crowd  onto  the  week's  agenda. 


Week's  Mail 


Father  Jerome 

Editor:  May  I  congratulate  you  on  the  ex- 
cellent story  by  Bill  Davidson,  Great  Heart 
of  Cat  Island,  July  22d.  It  should  help 
people  to  understand  more  clearly  the  pur- 
poseful life  of  a  religious  hermit. 

The  author  omitted  the  fact  that  a  Cath- 
olic priest  is  under  a  vow  of  obedience  and 
cannot  "head"  for  some  island,  as  one  is  led 
to  believe  in  this  article,  without  consider- 
able deliberation  of  his  superiors. 

Eileen  McMahon,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

.  .  .  I'll  always  remember  Bill  Davidson's 
account  of  wonderful  Father  Jerome  of 
Cat  Island,  and  I'll  always  be  grateful  to 
Collier's  for  printing  this  article,  illustrat- 
ing it  so  beautifully,  and  featuring  it  so 
prominently. 

Edward  J.  Andersen,  Golden,  Colo. 

...  If  everyone  could  spend  even  one  hour 
with  Father  Jerome  I'm  certain  this  world 
would  not  be  in  the  shape  it  is  in.  Would 
that  the  "biggies"  in  Washington  had  one 
tenth  of  his  stamina. 

Mrs.  Harry  A.  Pedersen,  Jasper,  Minn. 

...  It  was  good  to  read  your  story  of  Father 
Jerome.  In  this  day  and  age  when  so  many 
people  think  only  of  storing  up  material 
things,  this  great  man  stores  unperishable 
gold  in  the  vaults  of  heaven. 

Mrs.  T.  Whelan,  Kearny,  N.  J. 

.  .  .  Great  Heart  of  Cat  Island  was  interest- 
ing, inspiring  and  timely.  If  people  heeded 
this  good  living  there  would  be  more  peace, 
understanding  and  happiness  in  this  world 
which  needs  it  badly. 

Mrs.  John  Quinn,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  Thank  you  so  much  for  your  very  inter- 
esting article  about  Father  Jerome. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  visited  the  Ba- 
hamas myself.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
mire some  of  the  construction  of  that 
famous  architect.  I  heard  how  he  is  leading 
a  life  of  great  mortification,  sleeping  on 
stone,  etc. 

Reverend  J.  Prunskis,  Chicago,  111. 

...  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  there  is  any 
deliberate  intent  in  Bill  Davidson's  article, 
to  misrepresent  or  belittle  the  Anglican 
Church,  of  which  Father  Jerome  was  origi- 
nally a  member  and  priest.  But  there  is  such 
misrepresentation,  if  not  belittlement,  and  I 
wish  to  enter  my  protest. 

First,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  re- 
ferred to  throughout  as  "the  Catholic 
Church."  Where  does  this  leave  the  non- 
Roman  and  Catholic  bodies  in  Christen- 
dom? Many  of  us  resent  this  widespread, 
but  theologically  incorrect  surrender  to  the 
Roman  claim  of  exclusive  Catholicity. 

Second,  it  is  said  that  Father  Jerome  is 
now  a  "Catholic  priest"  and  was  formerly  a 
"Protestant  minister."  The  distinction  is  in- 
vidious and  false,  for  he  was  originally  a 
Catholic  priest  of  the  Anglican  obedience. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Anglican  Bishop 
Hornby  used  the  words  attributed  to  him 
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when  Father  Jerome  announced  his  intl 
tion  to  go  over  to  Rome:  "I'll  pay  your  < 
ary  until  you  are  actually  accepted  into  | 
Catholic  Church."   He  may  have  said 
man  Church." 

No  instructed  Anglican  thus  identic 
Catholicism  with  Romanism. 

The  Reverend  C.  E.  Simc 
Manchester  Center, ' 

Thanks  from  the  Dickmont 

Editor:  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  i 
a  little  piece  in  your  magazine  telling 
the  people  who  have  written  to  us  how  vel 
much  it  was  appreciated  by  us?    We  cl 
never  thank  them  enough  for  their  very  ki, 
letters  and  help. 

We  never,  never  knew  that  there  we 
such  wonderful  people  still  living  in  til 
wonderful  country  of  ours. 

We've  tried  to  answer  them  all  persoj 
ally  but  just  can't  seem  to  get  finished  andl 
few  had  no  names  and  quite  a  few  no  a 
dresses. 

All  of  you  and  your  magazine  have  be< 
good  to  us  and  we  sure  appreciate  that  to 

The  letters  from  all  the  kind  people  ha' 
kept  our  chins  up  and  we  want  them  i 
know. 

Betty  and  Joe  Dickmon,  Library,  P; 

Joe  Dickmon's  story,  John  L.  Lew 
Won't  Let  Me  Work,  appeared  in  tk 
July  8th  Collier's. 

Time  to  Unite 

Editor:  I  am  moved  to  profanity  by  tt 
protest  of  Hermann  A.  Wenige,  Jeffersoi 
ville,  Ind.  (Week's  Mail,  July  22d)  aneil 
your  slogan  Wear  V.F.W.  "Buddy"  Popp; 
on  Memorial  Day. 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Legion  an 
a  newspaperman  of  more  than  25  years'  e: 
perience,  I  have  been  plagued  over  the  yeai 
by  the  jealousy  between  the  American  Lt 
gion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
too,  have  been  caught  between  the  cro' 
fire  of  these  two  veteran  organizations,  an 
frankly  I  have  wondered  whether  the  tw 
are  interested  more  in  helping  veterans  < 
in  boosting  their  respective  egos. 

Theoretically,  the  basic  idea  behind  ai 
veterans'  group  is  to  help  the  needy  veterai 
Isn't    it   time    that    the    two   organization 
unite  in  one  purpose — to  help  the  cause  c 
veterans  of  any  war? 

Fred  E.  Darke,  Santa  Cruz,  Ca 


Bigger  &  Better 

Editor:  Having  been  one  of  those  privi 
leged  to  be  associated  with  Mr.  W.  C.  Har 
ris  in  the  organizing  of  campaigns  to  raisi 
funds  for  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
am  writing  to  extend  congratulations  to  yoi 
upon  the  very  excellent  article,  The  Sicl 
Kids' — -A  Share  and  a  Prayer  (July  22d). 

Toronto,  and  in  fact  the  whole  Dominior 
of  Canada,  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  th< 
new  hospital  and  those  of  us  who  have  i 
continuing  interest  in  its  affairs  are  conn 
dent  that  its  usefulness  to  the  communis 
will  increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the  en 
larged  facilities  that  will  shortly  be  avail 
able.  James  W.  Cochrane 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada' 

...  So  Dr.  Banting  was  Panting?    (Tb< 
Sick  Kids,' p.  25.) 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Kemmerer,  Jackson,  Missl 


No,  he  was  Sir  Frederick  Grant  Banting 
Canadian  physician,  scientist,  and  codis 
coverer  of  the  hormone  insulin.    Sorry 

Congo  Ballet 

Editor:  In  The  Magnificent  Watusi:  Em 
perors  of  the  Congo,  July  22d,  author  Rich 
aid  Carlson  states  over  a  photograph  of  s 
group  of  dancers  that  when  the  Watusi  fee 
like  dancing,  they  let  some  one  else  do  it 
namely  their  slaves  the  Buhutus. 

In  Commander  Attilio  Gatti's  book,  Tlv 
Great  Mother  Forest,  the  author  repeated!; 
refers  to  his  observations,  with  illustratin; 
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VED- IN -THE -WOOD  is  a  time-honored  Glenmore  method, 
t  means  that  after  blending,  instead  of  being  bottled  immedi- 
tely,  Old  Thompson  is  put  back  into  charred  oaken  barrels 
3  assure  uniform  high  quality.  This  method  costs  us  more, 
ut  it's  worth  it  because  of  the  distinctive  flavor  it  gives  to 
)ld  Thompson. 
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SHOWS  ALL! 


Everything  the  TV  camera  sees,  you  enjoy  with  new 
sharpness  and  clarity  on  the  G-E  16"  rectangular  black 
tube.  Big-as-life,  true-to-life  pictures.  Here  is  television 
built  to  bring  you  the  finest,  backed  by  a  name  you  can 
depend  on.  Automatic  Sound.  G-E  built-in  antenna. 
Smartly  styled  cabinet  mounted  on  swivel  casters  for  easy 
turning.  Genuine  mahogany  veneers,  hand-rubbed  to  an 
enduring  beauty.  Before  you  buy  any  TV,  look  at  this 
outstanding  value.  Model  16C113. 

General  Electric  Company,  Electronics  Park,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


You'll  be  happier  longer 

with  G.E.'s  big-as-life, 

true-to-life  pictures! 


l/ou  caw, /?u/ yoat  co?yw&7ice  in,— 


photographs,  of  Watusi   warriors  dancing 
and  of  Watusi  maidens  dancing  in  the  king's 
court. 
Charles  McCormack,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Don't  Ask 

Editor:  In  your  editorial.  Undercover  Sur- 
vey, July  22d,  please,  in  spite  of  your  curi- 
osity, do  not  write  to  Washington  to  find  out 
who  picks  out  the  pajamas  for  the  other  one 
sixth  of  American  men. 

Don't  you  realize  that  this  question  opens 
the  way  for  another  $  100,000  survey?  Please 
have  compassion  on  the  taxpayer,  and  delay 
this  expenditure  as  long  as  possible. 

For  only  50  cents  and  two  days  I  can 
come  up  with  an  answer  to  this  question 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  just  as  accurate  as 
aoy  Washington  can  give. 

How?  By  putting  a  chart  on  the  wall  with 
a  lot  of  figures  on  it,  blindfolding  my  eyes, 
and  throwing  a  dart  at  the  target.  Then 
taking  the  figure  hit,  adding  4,  subtracting 
10,  dividing  by  7  and  multiplying  by  "x." 
Luther  A.  Pattee,  Hanover,  Mass. 

"Things  to  Come"  Are  Here 


GENERAL  «K^  ELECTRIC 


games  at  Fenway  Park  and  can  hoitf 
say  that  some  fans  are  abusive  beyon* 
man  endurance. 

I  as  a  fan  believe  the  fans  should  I  A. 
lowed  to  hoot  and  boo  at  the  games.  ,  j| 
do  think  that  it  is  unfair  of  them  to  <m 
this  booing  at  any  one  individual  p  ,  | 
because  of  his  ancestry,  his  characii  « 
his  religion. 

Ruth  M.  Walsh,  New  London,  ( u 

.  .  .  That  fans  may  profanely  or  viol  th 
abuse  players  and  umpires  is  no  mor  ht 
law  of  the  ball  park  than  is  the  refus  1 
hoodlums  in  custody  to  "violate"  the  m 
of  the  underworld.  Both  actions  stem  .p  | 
cowardice. 

George  R.  Stearns,  Portland,  e 

Still  Measuring 

Editor:  A  letter  in  Week's  Mail  (July  i) 
from  Clark  Glenn,  former  councilrmof 
Carnegie,  Pennsylvania,  asks  Jame<  J. 
Kahn  how  he  measured  the  distance  i  !0 
miles  from  Carnegie  to  Pittsburgh,  r 
Glenn  should  have  been  sure  he's  rig  jo 
saying  it's  6Y2  before  accusing  Mr.  Kal  ,| 
making  a  boner. 

I  passed  Carnegie  two  or  three  tin  3 
week  while  railroading  from  Denn  n, 
Ohio,  to  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  A  if 
they  haven't  moved  Carnegie  Depot  : 
1886,  it's  still  8%  miles  to  Pittsbift, 
Wanta  bet? 

I  am   eighty-six  and  haven't  done  ij 
railroading  for  60  years. 

Harry  Brown,  Los  Angeles,  1 


Editor:  Futorian  Manufacturing  Company 
has  gone  your  editorial  one  better  (Shape 
of  Things  to  Come.  July  22d).  Your  "up- 
holstered version  of  the  one-arm  lunchroom 
seat"  prediction  has  been  amplified  into  a 
68-inch  sofa  with  balloon  tire  casters  to 
meet  "things  to  come." 

Milton  S.  Garfield,  Chicago,  111. 

Return  Engagement 

Editor:  In  reference  to  your  Week's  Mail, 
July  29th:  Farewell  to  Arms,  the  motion 
picture,  was  produced  by  Paramount  Pic- 
tures, not  Warner  Brothers.  Please  advise 
if  I  am  correct. 

Philip  McElwain,  Auburn,  Wash. 

You  are  correct.  The  picture  was  made 
and  released  by  Paramount  in  1932,  and 
re-released  by  Warner  Brothers  in  1949. 

Boos  &  Ballplayers 

Editor:  I  have  just  read  the  editorial  A 
'Right' That's  Wrong  (July  29th).  Good  for 
you  for  not  panning  Mr.  Ted  Williams. 

The  way  some  fans  (mostly  the  older 
jealous  generation)  ride  the  players  is  dis- 
gusting, particularly  down  here  in  the  Texas 
League,  where  AA'ball  is  played,  and  the 
majority  of  the  participants  are  rookies 
who  are  in  there  on  every  play. 

But  to  the  rotund,  beer-drinking,  hard-of- 
hearing,  poor-sighted  "good-old-days"  boys, 
one  would  think  the  players  to  be  the  scum 
of  the  earth  incapable  of  responding  to  the 
chides  and  derisions  hurled  at  them. 

Aileen  Morgan,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

...  I  would  like  to  comment  on  your  recent 
editorial,  A  'Right'  That's  Wrong. 

First  of  all  I  want  to  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  your  opinion.  I'm  not  condoning 
Ted  for  his  actions  on  May  11th.  But  his 
wrong  isn't  all  his  fault.    I  have  attended 


Wrong  Mound 


: 


Editor:  In  Week's  Mail  of  July  22d,  Jol 
Conlon  of  Newark,  Ohio,  proposes  tl 
memorial  be  erected  at  Pearl  Harbor.  1  « 
ever,  he  makes  an  analogy  to  a  mound  ill 
by  the  Greeks  to  commemorate  the  d  al 
of  Leonidas  and  300  Spartans  at  the  Ijlt 
of  Thermopylae.  Mr.  Conlon  has  his  iv 
tory  confused. 

The  memorial  mound  is  located  oi  x 
Plains  of  Marathon.  It  is  to  glorify  th»W 
Greeks  who  died  on  this  location,  wherta 
Athenians  under  the  leadership  of  M  1 
des  defeated  Darius,  the  Persian  in'|J 
in  490  b.c. 

Baldwin  Kloer,  Terre  Haute,  A 

Worried  People 

Editor:  Congratulations  on  your  fine  ti 
cle  Our  Busiest  Emotion  (July  29th)  IS 
straightforward,  common-sense  approa  t< 
what  is  truly  one  of  modern  man's  bi  4 
problems  will  surely  help  many  to  faci] 
to  their  anxieties. 

Those  who  instinctively  mistrust  tu 
usual  discussion  of  human  psycholo  a 
difficulties  cannot  help  but  accept  the  ■  n 
ous  truths  that  Mr.  Campbell  states  so  B 
ply  and  logically.  Let's  have  more  ar  t 
of  this  type  and  caliber. 

Nancy  A.  Clarke,  Hornell,  r V 

.  .  .  Your  photographer  Milton  Green  i 
his  illustration  of  Our  Busiest  Emotic  i 
to  be  congratulated.  The  subjects  irti 
photo  also. 

Our  four-and-a-half-year-old  girl,  .A 
ing  through  your  magazine,  asked,  " 
are  these  people  so  worried,  Mommy?' 

How's  that  for  presenting  an  emio 
photographically  with  no  doubt  as  to  u 
it  is? 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Walton,  San  Leandro,  J 

Seniors'  Uniforms 

Editor:  The  University  of  the  SouthlS 
wanee.  Tennessee  (in  reference  to  Mr}\ 
thur  Chitty's  letter  in  Week's  Mail,  J 
29th),  is  not  the  only  school  of  higher  1  r 
ing  in  which  academic  gowns  are  "eveifc 
attire." 

All  members  of  the.senipr^class  of  D 1 
ville   College    for   Womenr  Buffalo,    < 
York,  must  wear  the  college  gown  1 
classes  throughout  the  year. 

Faith  E.  Francis,  Buffalo,  11 

Collier's  for  September  9,    | 


This  is  an  adult  picture 

..with  a  great  courageous  theme 

. . .  with  seven  new  conceptions 
of  dramatic  portrayal  that 
reach  new  heights  of  screen  dynamics 

an  Entertainment  that 
challenges  your  own  ability  to  experience 
the  emotions  of  others 


Darryl  F.  Zanuck  presents  No  Way  Out 

starring:  Richard  Widmark 

Linda  Darnell 
Stephen  McNally 

with:  Sidney  Poitier,  Mildred  Joanne  Smith 

Harry  Bellaver,  Stanley  Ridges,  Dots  Johnson 

produced  by:  Darryl  F.  Zanuck 

directed  by:  Joseph  L.  Mankiewicz 

Written  by  Joseph  L.  Mankiewicz  and  Lesser  Samuels 
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"MAYBE  HE  WON  two  'love'  sets — but  there's  no  'lovelight'  in  my 
eyes  for  him  with  that  Dry  Scalp!  His  hair  looks  so  messy  and  wild 
.  .  .  and  it  probably  sheds  loose  dandruff,  too.  I'd  better  give  him 
some  good  advice  about  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic  .  .  .  and  right  now!" 


SEE  FOR  YOURSELF!  'Vaseline' Hair  Tonic  checks  Dry  Scalp  quickly, 
easily!  Just  a  few  drops  a  day  relieve  dryness  .  .  .  unsightly  loose  dan- 
druff ...  by  supplementing  the  natural  scalp  oils.  Gives  your  hair 
that  neat,  natural,  handsome  look.  Contains  no  alcohol  or  other 
drying  ingredients.  It's  economical  ...  a  little  goes  a  long  way. 

Vaseline  HAIRTONIC 

TRADE    MARK® 

TOPS   IN   FNTfRMINMfNr.   DR.   CHRISTIAN,  STARRING  JEAN  HCRSHOLT,    ON   CSS, 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY  NIGHT.  SEE  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  FOR  LOCAL  BROADCAST  TIME. 

VASKL1INE  is  the  registered  trade  mark  of  the  Chescbrough  Mfg.  Co.,  Cons'd 


Keep  Up  with  the  World 

BY  FRELING  FOSTER 


Moslems  believe  a  prayer  in  this  mosque  is  worth  25  said  elsewhere 


The  Jami  Musjid  or  Great  Mosque  in 
Old  Delhi,  India,  is  the  most  sacred 
place  of  worship  in  the  Moslem  world 
and  a  prayer  said  there  is  considered 
equal  to  25  uttered  in  any  other  mosque. 
By  the  same  token,  Mecca  is  the  holiest 
Moslem  city  on  earth  and  every  true 
Mohammedan  is  expected  to  visit  it  at 
least  once  in  his  lifetime.  However,  one 
may  fulfill  this  duty  by  making  a  certain 
number  of  pilgrimages  to  a  less  sacred 
community  such  as  Kairouan  in  Tu- 
nisia. Seven  journeys  to  this  fourth 
holiest  city  are  equal  to  one  to  Mecca. 

•**••*•** 

The  natives  of  Bubaque  Island  off 
Portuguese  Guinea  have  a  wooden 
replica  of  an  ox's  head  installed  on  the 
prow  of  each  war  canoe.  When  the 
captain  of  a  boat  orders  his  crew  of  20 
men  to  row  at  top  speed,  he  helps  them 
by  "driving"  the  ox — with  the  reins  in 
one  hand  and  a  whip  in  the  other. 

*•***•*•* 

One  of  the  world's  largest  collections  of 
dwarfed  trees  is  owned  by  Keibun  Ta- 
naka,  the  foremost  Japanese  cultivator 
of  these  stunted  plants,  who  has  5,000 
of  them  on  his  estate  near  Tokyo.  They 
range  in  height  from  one  to  three  feet, 
in  age  from  25  to  600  years,  and  in  value 
from  $100  to  $4,000.  To  dwarf  a  tree, 
the  horticulturist  plants  it  as  a  sapling  in 
a  bowl  and,  thereafter,  gives  it  so  little 
food  and  water  that  it  usually  requires  a 
century  to  grow  a  few  inches. 

*••••*•*• 

Without  doubt,  America's  most  famous 
"ghost"  was  an  unknown  woman  Who  be- 
gan her  baffling  capers  in  the  home  of 
John  Bell  in  Adams,  Tennessee,  shortly 
before  dawn  on  a  May  morning  in  1818. 
Although  she  raised  havoc  in  this  com- 
munity of  100  inhabitants,  spasmod- 
ically for  10  years,  she  was  not  caught 
nor  even  seen  and  no  one  recognized  her 
voice.  Yet  the  mysterious  lady  had  evi- 
dently  long  resided  in  the  village  be- 


cause, at  nightly  gatherings  at  Bel 
house,  she  would  divulge  secrets  of  fai 
ilies  and  scold  and  criticize  various 
dividuals  for  their  past  and  pres« 
behavior.  At  these  meetings,  the  B 
Witch,  as  she  came  to  be  known,  woi 
also  answer  the  questions  of  the  hu 
dreds  of  reporters,  scientists  and  oth< 
who  visited  her  from  all  parts  of  t 
country.  Finally  in  1828,  the  malicio 
ghost  disappeared  and  was  never  hea 
of  again;  but  the  fear  that  she  might 
turn  lasted  for  decades.  In  fact,  45  ye£ 
later  in  another  section  of  Tennessi 
two  men  on  trial  for  murder  claim 
the  farmer  they  had  killed  was  a  rei 
carnation  of  the  Bell  Witch  and  we 
acquitted  by  the  jury. 

•******•* 

An  old  and  widespread  custom  in  Chi 
is  to  have  a  portrait  painted  of  a  belov 
relative  within  a  few  hours  after  dea 
by  an  artist  who  comes  to  the  hou' 
Irrespective  of  its  financial  circumstanc 
or  earlier  pictures  of  the  deceased  it  m; 
own,  the  family  orders  this  last  portr; 
by  which  they  hope  the  departed  will  i 
ways  be  remembered.  Therefore,  t! 
subject  is  depicted  as  he  appeared  ji 
before  he  died — with  the  corpse  servi 
as  the  model. 

**••*•*+* 


An  Englishman  moved  to  Australia 
1859  and  took  along  12  pairs  of  rabb 
whose  descendants,  within  20  years,  h 
overrun  the  country  and  were  devast; 
ing  vast  areas  of  fertile  land.  Since  tr 
time,  a  dozen  methods  have  been  us 
to  exterminate  them  or  to  check  th< 
growth,  but  the  rabbits  are  more  numi. 
ous  today  than  ever  before.  Howev' 
they  have  been  controlled,  to  a  certc 
extent,  by  fences  of  wire  netting  whi 
enclose  farms  and  ranches.  As  thti 
barriers  are  also  built  around  large  i 
fested  sections,  they  extend  throu» 
woods,  across  plains  and  far  out  into  tr 
desert.  About  500.000  miles  of  t 
fences  have  been  erected  and  300,0 
miles  more  are  still  needed. 


A  collection  of  more  than  600  stories  from  this  column   is  now  available  in  a   book, 
Keep  Up  with  the  World  (200  pp.,  $2),  published  by  Crosset  &  Dunlap,  New  York. 
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NEW  1951 
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16      fir     Combination       9 


Model  36R45 


IEE  HOME  DEMONSTRATION  ...  Ask  your  Admiral  Dealer 


N  TELEVISION 

top  the  Music"— ABC,  Thurs.,  8  PM,  EDT 
l»hts  Out"— NBC,  Mondays,  9  PM,  EDT 

Prices  slightly  higher  south  and  west . . . 
subject  to  change  without  notice.  Tax  extra. 


It's  the  greatest  value  ever  from  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  television 
combinations  .  .  .  this  new  1951  Admiral  with  sensational  features  engineered  to 
outperform  any  set,  anywhere,  any  time.  Now  .  .  .  enjoy  television  pictures  clear  as  the 
movies  on  a  big  16"  rectangular  picture  tube.  Easy  to  tune  as  a  radio. 
Complete  with  Roto-Scope  antenna  .  .  .  most  efficient  of  all  built-in  antennas 
because  it's  directional.  New  1951  super-powered  Dynamagtc  radio  provides 
outstanding  reception  on  both  FM  and  AM.  New  1951  triple-play  automatic 
phonograph  plays  all  records  (331/},  45,  78  rpm).  Exquisite  18th  Century  cabinet 
complete  with  record  storage  compartment.  See!  Hear!  Compare! 
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TAILORED    BY    DAROFF 

All  the  world's  a  stage!  You're  fitted  to  play  a  more  important  part 

in  it  with  an  added  dash  of  "Botany"  Brand  500  dressing. 
Cast  in  the  supporting  role— this  spirited  sharkskin  of  rich 

two-ply  100%  virgin  worsted,  plus  the  exquisite  authority  of 
Daroff's  fine  tailoring— makes  a  very  handsome  impression.  Where  else 

on  earth  can  you  find  such  a  world  of  wonderful  talent  in  one  suit 
— wondrously  priced  at  $60.  Choose  a  complete  "Botany"  Brand  500 
wardrobe. ..including  sharkskins,  window  pane  overplaids.  plaid  Mid-Tone 
shades  and  multi-colored  stripes. ..at  a  fine  store  near  you. 


Listen  to  the  Botany  Song  Shop 
storring  Ginny  Simon,  storting 
Sunday  evening,  September 
17th,  ABC  Network.  See  your 
local  paper  for  station  and  time. 


FABRIC  B¥  BOIANY  MILLS,  INC.,  PASSAIC,  N. 
TAILORED  BY  DAROFF,  PHILADELPHIA 


♦"BOTANY"  IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF  BOTANY  MILLS,  INC. 
PASSAIC.  NEW  JERSEY.  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF  COPY- 
RIGHT   l»B0     BOTANY     MILLS.    INC..    PASSAIC.   N.  J 


WE  BEG  TO  ADVISE 

By  CARL  H.  WINSTON 


BO    BROWN 


He'll  tell  you  to  take  it  easy  but  he  really  doesn't  care 


THE  skies  were  giving  vent  to  a  16- 
gun  cloudburst  the  other  afternoon 
when  I  was  preparing  to  leave  the  office 
for  the  day.  My  wife  telephoned.  "Come 
right  home,"  she  said,  "but  be  care- 
ful. Don't  get  wet." 

Now,  if  my  wife  were  the  only  person 
who  talked  like  that,  I'd  charge  it  up  to 
just  another  of  her  peculiarities.  But 
I've  been  making  a  study  of  the  type  of 
free  advice  that's  being  tossed  about 
these  days  and  that's  a  representative 
sample  of  the  kind  of  stuff  you  hear  on 
every  hand. 

I  don't  see  much  of  a  future  for  a  na- 
tion whose  idea  of  smart  coaching  is  to 
warn  a  guy  against  accepting  any  ma- 
hogany five-cent  pieces,  or  admonishing 
him  over  the  radio  a  hundred  times  a  day 
to  enjoy  himself,  because  he  doesn't 
know  what  time  it  is. 

I've  collected  some  specimens  that 
may  be  considered  typical  of  how  aver- 
age citizens  are  advising  other  average 
citizens.  Here's  the  sort  of  pearls  that 
are  being  cast: 

"Don't  catch  cold."  This  one  seems 
to  be  particularly  feminine  in  character. 
Women  generally  make  that  remark  im- 
mediately after  someone,  like  a  hus- 
band, has  sneezed,  wheezed  or  coughed. 
In  effect,  this  is  as  useful  as  telling  a 
guy  who  has  just  fallen  out  of  a  14-story 
window  to  avoid  making  any  sudden 
stops. 

"If  I  were  you,  I'd  .  .  ."  Pay  no  at- 
tention to  advice  beginning  with  those 
words.  In  the  first  place,  the  speaker  is 
not  you  and  there  seems  little  likeli- 
hood of  his  becoming  you  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  He  realizes  this  and  feels 
free  to  experiment  with  your  life. 

"Take  it  easy."  A  completely  insin- 
cere phrase  tossed  off  at  the  end  of 
a  chat  on  a  train  or  street  corner  by  a 
chap  who  has  never  learned  how  to  say, 
"Good-by." 

"Don't  get  excited."  People  who 
enjoy  using  this  admonition  have  an  un- 
canny knack  of  injecting  it,  like  a  hypo- 
dermic needle,  right  into  your  quivering 
consciousness  at  the  precise  psycholog- 
ical point  when  it  proves  most  infuriat- 
ing. As,  for  instance,  a  second  after  you 
have  impaled  your  hand  on  a  six-inch 
spike  on  your  desk  while  driving  home 
a  point  to  your  secretary,  who  has  just 


explained  that  the  reason  she  hadn't 
bothered  to  tell  you  about  your  garage 
burning  down  was  because  you  had  let 
the  insurance  lapse.  The  classic  response, 
of  course,  is  to  shriek,  "Who's  excited?" 
a  moment  before  you  shove  your  cigar 
into  your  mouth — lighted  end  first. 

"Take  care  of  yourself."  Unless  this 
advice  is  given  by  one  whom  you  owe 
money,  have  no  part  of  it.  Like  "Watch 
your  step,"  or  "Take  it  easy,"  it's  a 
handy  instrument  for  those  who  have 
nothing  else  to  say.  As  often  as  not, 
you  will  be  requested  to  "take  care  of 
yourself"  by  a  chap  with  whom  you 
have  been  out  on  the  town  until 
4:00  a.m. 

"Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip."  The  speaker 
either  wants  you  to  look  ridiculous  or  is 
hinting  that  you  ought  to  grow  a  mus- 
tache. It  has  been  proved  beyond  the 
possibility  of  refutation  that  men  with 
limp  upper  lips  get  along  as  well  as  ones 
with  stiff  ones.  And  don't  look  half  as 
silly. 

"Don't  lose  that  .  .  ."  Warnings  that 
begin  in  this  fashion  constitute  splendid 
advice  for  the  vast  majority  of  people 
who  set  out  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  mislaying  their  most  prized  posses- 
sions. The  rest  of  us — a  mere  handful,  to 
be  sure — often  lose  things  in  spite  of 
ourselves. 

"Have  fun."  A  pet  mot  of  the  chi-chi 
set  which  deems  it  too  middle-class  to 
say,  "Enjoy  yourself."  Redundant,  be- 
cause they  only  say  it  to  people  who  are 
going  out  for  the  express  purpose  of 
having  fun. 

"Be  careful."  This  might  be  termed 
the  blanket,  or  over-all  type  of  advice, 
which  covers  about  everything.  It's  veryj 
gratifying  to  the  adviser,  because  no 
matter  what  happens  to  you,  he  can  al- 
ways say,  "I  warned  you.  Maybe  next 
time  you'll  be  more  careful." 

"Don't   drop   that,"   and   "Don't   fall 
down."    These   admonitions   go   as   far 
back  as  the  history  of  man — or  rather  of . 
woman.   As  advice  it  is  sound  and  eth- 
ical; as  a  deterrent  it  is  wholly  inade-l 
quate.  In  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  suchl 
counsel,  instead  of  forestalling  an  acci-l 
dent,  actually  precipitates  it.   Next  time] 
you    hear    someone    say,    "Don't    fall 
down,"  or  "Don't  drop  that,"  count  up  to 
ten  and  you'll  hear  a  crasht  the  end 
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"Hie  bjgggrihe  picte... 
ifie  more  you  need 

90A  Victor  MUyUMI  P®@@F 

qualify... 

p   ~The  only  -television  proven 

-*     in  ow  a  million  homes 


Over  a  million  American  families  shopped, 
compared,  chose  RCA  Victor  television.  That's 
strong  proof  of  quality — Million  Proof! 

And  the  larger  the  screen,  the  more  impor- 
tant to  you  is  "picture  quality."  Unless  a  set 
is  built  to  the  highest  standards,  its  faults  are 
magnified  as  the  screen  is  enlarged. 

Only  RCA  Victor  has  the  experience  gained 
by  producing  over  a  million  television  sets. 
This  experience — you'll  agree — has  developed 
the  finest  "picture  quality"  in  history.  It's 
Million  Proof  RCA  Victor  television  .  .  .  with 
new,  extra-powerful  circuits  for  best  possible 
reception,  anywhere. 

The  Northampton,  shown  here,  is  superb — 
from  the  pictures  on  its  huge,  19-inch  tube  to 
the  last  detail  of  its  exquisite  Regency  cabinet. 
Has  built-in  antenna,  also  phono-jack  for  at- 
taching a  45  rpm  record  changer. 

See  Million  Proof  television  at  your  dealer's 
now — performance  is  higher,  prices  lower  than 
ever.  You'll  be  satisfied  with  no  other  television 
for  your  home. 

Only  when  you  buy  RCA  Victor  television  can  you 
buy  the  RCA  Victor  Factory-Service  Contract. 


rca  Victor 

^^19-ineh  television!  One  of  18  new    $  A  <>  CT 


Price  shown  is  suggested  list  price  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Slightly  higher  in  the  far  West  and  South. 


Million  Proof  television  sets. 


*425 


Model  9T79 


PIut$1.45  Fed.  tax 


WORLD  LEADER   IN  RADIO 


RST  IN  RECORDED  MUSIC 


FIRST  IN  TELEVISION 


rca\/ictor 


ri^fo 
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VISION     OF     RADIO     CORPORATION     OF     AMERICA 


DUAL-TRACTION  STOPS  when  children  don't 


WHEN  A  SUDDEN  CRISIS  looms  ahead 
.  .  .  to  stop  in  a  split-second  is  the 
most  important  thing  in  a  lifetime. 
That's  why  the  thinking  motorist, 
conscious  of  driving  hazards  today, 
protects  himself  against  them.  And 
there  is  no  better  protection  than 


an  investment  in  the  General  Silen 
Safety  Tire  with  Dual-Traction.  Ii 
continuous  ribs  of  live  rubber  gri 
the  road  surface  and  hold  you 
car  in  a  straight  line,  even  on  w< 
pavements. 

What  does  the   small  differenc 
in  price  matter,  compared  with  th 
difference   in   protection  when 
may  save  a  life? 


AFTER  ALL, 

IT'S  HUMAN  MILEAGE  THAT  COUNr 


>19SO  THE   GENERAL   TIRE   A    RUBBER   CO.,   AKRON.   Ol 
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Local  9's  president,  Paul  P.  Milling,  at  lunch  with  his  wife  and  their  three  children,  Billy,  Patricia  and  Kathleen 

Miracle  of  LOCAL  9 

By  COLLIE  SMALL 

Union  members  at  Wanamaker's  department  store  in  New  York  figure  what's  good  for  management  is 
good  for  labor,  so  they  have  been  taking  newspaper  ads  to  praise  the  company  and  promote  business 


A  FEW  months  ago,  while  the  usual  number  of 
tempers  were  being  tried  and  the  usual  num- 
ber of  heads  were  being  banged  together  in 
the  name  of  labor-management  relations,  an  un- 
commonly venturesome  union  official  named 
Paul  P.  Milling  led  his  union  down  a  strange  and 
seldom-traveled  street. 

The  tune  he  piped  sounded  suspiciously  like 
Panacea  Forever.  To  both  labor  and  management 
he  promised  untold  happiness  and  prosperity  if  they 
would  only  follow  him.  Yet  he  professed  no  love 
and  hinted  no  charity,  and  there  was  an  aggressive 
thrust  to  his  chin.  The  cautious  officials  of  Wana- 


maker's department  store  in  New  York,  having  met 
Paul  Milling  before  on  the  field  of  battle  and  having 
found  him  uncompromisingly  militant,  were  to  be 
forgiven  if  they  regarded  the  procession  warily. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  curious  and  they  followed 
at  a  discreet  distance. 

A  short  time  later,  the  miracle  which  Milling  had 
promised  burst  over  Wanamaker's  like  a  great  star 
shell.  Executives  of  the  store  danced  in  their  offices 
upstairs  and  the  1,900  members  of  Milling's  union 
sang  in  the  aisles  downstairs.  There  has  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  anything  like  it.  Business  was  up  and  so 
were  salaries,  and  the  credit  belonged  almost  exclu- 


PHOTOGRAPH   FOR  COLLIER'S  BY  IKE  VERN 


sively  to  Local  9,  Retail  Clerks  International  Asso- 
ciation, A.F.  of  L.,  Wanamaker  Chapter,  Paul  P. 
Milling,  President. 

Although  the  union  in  this  case  did  nothing  more 
remarkable  than  take  ads  in  various  newspapers, 
exhorting  people  to  shop  at  Wanamaker's,  it  was 
actually  a  spectacular  maneuver  and  it  was  the  sort 
of  thing  for  which  Milling  and  Local  9  are  rap- 
idly becoming  famous.  This  thin,  nervous,  sharp- 
featured  union  leader  has  dedicated  himself  to 
teaching  management  and  his  union  how  to  live 
together. 

He  is  at  various  times  truculent  and  demanding, 
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COMMUWSM  IS  TREASON 
WAKE  UP  AMERICA 
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struggle  for  the  pre^t  of  our  freedom  places  a  duty 
on  every  .an,  woman,  an.  child  in  the  Nation  to  do  ta  htt  tn 
order  that  this  Government  of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  hy 
^people  shall  continue  to  flourish.  If  each  of  us 
^outcome  is  certain.  Al^hty  God,  The  Supreme  Architect 
wM  pre  us  the  strength,  wisdom  and  guidance  to  triumph  agatnst 
the  onrush  of  Red  Fascism  and  Atheistic  Communtsm. 
On  the  eve  of  July  4th,  1950,  our  Vnion  believes  it  is  timely 
U>  offer  the  above  word,  of  wisdom  and  understanding  for 
your  observation  and  study. 

PAUL  P.  MILLING,  Pres.,  Local  #9, 
John  Wanamaker,  R.C.I.A.— A.F.L. 
95  Liberty  Street,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


and  he  has  in  the  space  of  five  years  exacted  moi 
from  Wanamaker's  than  almost  any  other  unic 
can  claim  in  similar  encounters  with  employers;  biy 
labor  and  management  actually  appear  to  be  j|< 
love  at  John  Wanamaker's  four  New  York  store 
Milling  disclaims  that  the  relationship  is  a  romanti 
one,  and  he  goes  to  considerable  lengths  to  prote: 
that  John  Wanamaker  and  the  union  are  not  swee 
hearts,  but  he  does  concede  that  the  situation  is  a  I 
extraordinary  one.   And  as  is  often  the  case  wit 
miracles,  Milling  produced  the  miracle  of  Local 
simply  by  pursuing  the  obvious. 

Milling's  theory  is  a  simple  one.  As  a  devoi 
trade-unionist  he  believes  that  management's  natt 
ral  inclination  is  to  resist  union  demands  and  th; 
labor's  natural  inclination  is  to  press  them.  Yet  h 
believes  even  more  strongly  that  labor  cannot  pros 
per  unless  management  prospers.  He  therefore  wa 
disconcerted  no  end  in  the  spring  of  1949  by  vari 
ous  gloomy  predictions  that  business  was  headin 
for  a  recession.  If  that  were  true,  then  the  1,90 
members  of  his  union  were  also  heading  for  a  re 
cession,  and  Milling  proposed  to  do  somethin,  1 
about  it. 

Characteristically,  as  befits  a  man  with  a  vora 
cious  appetite  for  the  truth,  he  began  scratching 
around  for  literature  on  the  subject  of  a  recession! 
In  his  cluttered  office  on  the  fifth  floor  of  an  ancien 
building  at  95  Liberty  Street,  in  New  York's  down 
town   business   district,   he   pored   over   assorte< 
graphs,  charts,  the  Congressional  Record,  the  Fed 
eral  Reserve  Bank's  Monthly  Review  of  Credit  anc 
Business  Conditions  and  various  other  specialize<  I 
publications.   Eventually  he  arrived  at  his  conclu  I 
sion:  Business  was  suffering  from  a  lack  of  confi 
dence  in  itself. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose  and  Milling  wheelec 
into  action.  In  a  stern  letter  to  Wanamaker  execu 
tives,  he  pointed  out  that  department  stores  all  ovei 
the  country  were  flirting  with  ruin  by  doing  less 
advertising  in  a  year  when  goods  were  plentifu 
than  they  had  done,  for  example,  in  1945,  a  yeai 
when  goods  were  scarce.  Because  stores  feared  a 
slump,  they  were  reducing  their  stocks  while  peo- 
ple were  clamoring  to  buy.  This,  Milling  said,  i 
amounted  to  negligence.  Echoing  a  question  posed 
a  few  weeks  earlier  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
John  W.  Snyder,  he  cried,  "Where  is  the  old-time 
American  confidence?" 

Request  for  Lay-Offs  Was  Refused 

Unfortunately,  Milling's  voice  did  not  carry  as 
far  as  he  had  hoped.  Several  weeks  went  by.  Then, 
suddenly,  in  August,  he  became  thoroughly  aroused 
to  danger  when  Wanamaker's,  reflecting  the  gen- 
eral tendency  to  retrench,  asked  Local  9  to  consent 
to  certain  dismissals.  As  president  of  the  union, 
Milling  declined  to  consider  the  requests  for  lay- 
offs unless  the  circumstances  were  "beyond  the 
store's  control,"  a  point  he  stubbornly  refused  to 
concede.  Finally,  when  the  store  still  showed  no 
inclination  to  advance  in  the  face  of  the  antici- 
pated slump,  Milling  took  matters  into  his  own 
hands. 

The  first  move  of  Local  9  was  to  vote  an  initial 
expenditure  of  $8,000  in  union  funds  to  promote 
Wanamaker's  in  newspaper  advertisements.  An 
additional  $1,000  was  allocated  for  a  direct-mail 
campaign  and  plans  were  made  for  a  student  essay 
contest  on  labor-management  relations,  the  prizes 
to  include  merchandise  from  Wanamaker's  and 
also  several  Sperry  aerial  gunnery  computers  which 
Milling,  in  a  moment  of  unchecked  enthusiasm, 
had  bought  as  war  surplus  and  which  he  intended 
vaguely  for  use  in  school  laboratories.  To  stir  up 
teen-age  interest,  the  union  prepared  a  booklet- 
questionnaire  entitled  How  Do  You  Rate  on  a 
Date?  and  was  immediately  swamped  for  copies  by 
teen-agers  who  had  been  wondering  the  same  thing. 

Union  members  made  up  the  mailing  list  with 
names  of  friends  and  relatives  who  were  not  regu- 
lar shoppers  at  Wanamaker's.  Each  of  the  20,000 
letters  which  were  sent  out  contained  an  applica- 
tion form  for  a  charge  account  and  an  invitation  to 
"visit  that  grand  old  store  with  one  of  the  finest 
names  in  retailing — John  Wanamaker.  You  want 
our  service.  You  want  our  quality.  We  want  your 
patronage.  Let's  get  together!"  Within  two  months, 
4,300  new  charge  accounts  had  been  opened  and 
business  in  general  was  booming. 

When  the  newspaper  ads  appeared  with  the 
union's  invitation  to  shop  at  Wanamaker's,  even 
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ling  was  not  prepared  for  the  response.  The 
•  York  Daily  News  ran  an  editorial  commend- 
Tocal  9  for  its  farsightedness  and  was  over- 
dmed  with  25  sacks  of  mail.  Milling  himself 
ehTed  hundreds  of  encouraging  letters  including 
f  from  a  man  in  Pennsylvania  who  13  years  be- 
e  had  bought  some  furniture  from  Milling  when 
Sine  was  a  Wanamakcr  salesman  Local  9 
Imply  derided  to  spend  nearly  $18,000  more  in 

Fhfumon  campaign  resulted  in  P«ctely  what 
line  had  hoped  for:  more  business  for  Wana- 
Ss  and  fatter  pay  envelopes  tor  the  members 
the  union.  His  conviction  that  business  had 
thing  to  fear  except  its  own  faintheartedness  was 
me  out  when  various  other  department  stores 
needed  they  had  shared  in  what  owEastern 
ecutive  termed  "a  nation-wide  mistake. 

Union  Couldn't  Finance  a  Strike 

Yet  Milling's  campaign  had  not  been  undertaken 
Slit  considerable^.   Before  he ;  waSQ through 
ocal  9  had  agreed  to  spend  some  $27,000  and  me 
S  treasury  had  been  depleted,  or  was  about  to 
I  depleted,  by  almost  80  per  cent.   Had  Local  9 
Jr  some  unforeseen  reason  suddenly  been  forced 
strike,  it  could  never  have  financed  it  and  Milling 
ould  have  been  the  goat.  As  it  was,  of  course  he 
as  the  hero,  a  distinction  which  was  laid  upon  him 
10re  or  less  officially  late  last  year  at  Valley  Forge 
hen  General  Eisenhower,  on  behalf  o   Freedoms 
toundation,  Inc.,  awarded  him  a  meda  for ^d.st n- 
uished  service  as  a  labor  leader  and  a  check  tor 
->  000  which  Milling,  in  the  name  of  the  union, 
istributed  among  various  worthy  gr?ups- 

Sing's  eternal  vigilance  on  behalf  of  the  me m- 
,ers  of  Local  9  has  naturally  been  rewarded  with 
he  support  and  devotion  of  the  flock  In  the  five 
ears  which  have  elapsed  since  Local  9  was  or- 
anized,  he  has  not  been  opposed  in  union  elec- 
Ls,  quite  possibly  because  weekly  wage  a^ 
Wanamaker's  are  a  minimum  of  $18  higher  than 
Lv  were  five  years  ago  and  because  the  socia  gams 
ffich  have  accrued  to  the  union  through  Milling  s 
Efforts  are  downright  staggering  in  their  scope. 

Milling  himself  feels  he  has  a  fundamental  grasp 
it  the  meaning  of  democracy  and  he  has i  often  la- 
mented the  lack  of  opposition  he  encounters.  When 
K  gruntled  member  suggested  that  he  intended 
L  support  another  candidate  at  the  last  election, 
Milling  encouraged  the  defection.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  man  failed  to  produce  his  candidate. 
When  Milling  threatened  to  nominate  the  man  him- 
self for  union  president,  the  latter  beat  a  worried 
retreat  and  Milling,  as  usual,  was  elected  unani- 

nThey relationship  which  has  been  established  be- 
tween Milling  and  the  management  of  Wanamak- 
er's is  probably  unique.   There  has  never  been  a 
Strike  nor  a  need  to  resort  either  to  mediation  or 
arbitration,  though  naturally  there  have  been  son le 
spirited  clashes.    -'The  negotiations,     Milling  says 
in  reference  to  the  contract  talks,  which  are  reop- 
ened annually,  "are  based  on  the  spirit  ot  militant 
■unionism  and  a  spirit  of  fair  co-operation.  We  have 
■no  sweetheart  deals  and  we're  not  going  to  have 
■any    Our  success  is  due  to  an  intelligent  general 
■membership  and  a  militant  group  of  officers. 

Milling,  being  a  gentlemanly  union  president,  de- 
scribes each  demand  he  makes  as  a  "request,     lhis 
is  a  disarming  designation,  considering  the  cuts  and 
■bruises  which  Wanamaker's  has  suffered  at  the  con- 
ference table.   The  last  time  Milling  presented  a 
"request!''  it  cost  the  store  over  $300  0W)  in  wage 
■increases  retroactive  to  February,   1949.    As  me 
situation  now  stands,  salaries  at  Wanamaker s,  as 
a  percentage  to  sales,  are  among  the  highest,  it  not 
■actually  the  highest,  of  any  department  store  in  the 
■country.  The  average  weekly  "weighted    sala.y _  is 
$57  a  week  with  the  minimum  set  at  3>3>.    five 

■  years  ago  the  minimum  was  a  little  over  3>16. 

In  1948,  Milling  thought  he  detected  criticism  of 
flhis  union  by  Communist  elements,  who  had  accused 
l!  Wanamaker's  of  paying  substandard  wages  and  he 

■  forthwith  produced  some  rather  remarkable  statis- 

■  tics.  Compared  with  14  other  stores  in  New  York 
land  Brooklyn,  Wanamaker  salaries  went   ike  this. 

In  blankets  and  spreads,  the  average  weekly  com- 

|   mission  for  salesmen  at  Wanamaker  s  was  *  I  l  row 

compared  to  $47.67  in  the  other  stores;  in  china  and 

glassware,  it  was  $76.25  to  $52.63;  in  radios,  pho- 

(  nographs  and  television.  (Continued  on  page  W) 
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Dear  Friends: 

We,  the  members  of  Local  #9,  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  that 
Grand  Old  Store  with  one  of  the  finest  names  in  retailing 
—"JOHN  WANAMAKER." 

You  will  see  how  the  teamwork  of  Labor  and  Management, 
working  together,  produces  the  best  results  for  our  cus- 
tomers. 

You  will  receive  service  with  a  smile  and  WANAMAKER 
QUALITY  that  makes  it  worth  while. 

We  invite  you  to  see  how  we  respect  the  words  of  wisdom 
expressed  in  writings  of  the  founder,  JOHN  WANA- 
MAKER, when  he  said. 

"Let  those  who  follow  me  build  with  the 
plumb  of  honor,  the  level  of  truth  and  the 
square  of  integrity,  courtesy,  education  and 
mutuality." 

You  want  our  service!  You  want  our  quality!  We  want  your 
patronage!   Let's  get  together. 

Gratefully  yours, 

PAUL  P.  MILLING,  PRESIDENT 
LOCAL  #9,  JOHN  WANAMAKER 
R.C.I.A.— A.F.ofL. 


> 


P.S.  Gentlemen: 

Wana  mak  er  happy?  Of  course  you  do — and  you  will — 
when  you  buy  Wanamaker  quality,  at  reasonable  prices.  Visit 
us  today — it  will  pay. 

We  invite  you  to  visit  any  of  our  four  New  York  stores 
today  and  make  a  purchase  or  open  an  account.  Do  it  now. 
Thank  you. 
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The  Woman  Who 

NAGGED 


By  DIANA  SHEEHAN 


Rosalind  was  small  and  pretty.    Mike  was  big  and  self-confident 
and  gay.  It  should  have  been  the  perfect  marriage.  And  yet,  subtly 

and  little  by  little,  something  dreadful  was  happening  to  it 


ONCE  there  was  a  woman  named  Rosalind 
O'Mara,  a  woman  who  nagged.  Now  if  you 
picture  this  woman  with  an  ugly  face  and  a 
witch's  scowl,  you  will  be  very  wrong  indeed.  She 
had  black  hair,  which  she  wore  in  a  short  bob,  and 
snapping  black  eyes.  Her  extremely  high  color  em- 
barrassed her,  for  she  felt  that  no  matter  how  so- 
phisticated she  tried  to  look,  her  rosy  cheeks,  wild 
with  health,  gave  her  the  air  of  a  teen-ager.  Actu- 
ally, she  was  twenty-three. 

Rosalind's  husband,  Mike,  was  six  feet,  three 
inches  tall,  with  a  firm  physique,  a  strong,  humor- 
ous face  and,  when  Rosalind  first  knew  him,  the 
most  wonderful  Irish  laugh,  a  deep  guffaw,  so  noisy 
and  full  of  vitality  that  it  was  always  heard  across 
the  room  and  sometimes  even  around  the  block. 
He  was  a  nice  guy,  Mike  O'Mara,  and  because  he 
was  so  nice,  he  wanted  his  home  to  be  peaceful, 
first  of  all. 

To  their  suburban  community  of  Fairfax,  the 
O'Maras  were  the  ideal  couple.  Mike  had  a  good 
job;  he  was  advertising  manager  of  a  large  aircraft 
factory  on  the  outskirts  of  town.  Their  baby  was 
charming,  a  one-year-old  named  Muff.  Their  house 
was  modern  and  livable;  they  had  painted  the  walls 
themselves  in  bright,  surprising  colors.  Rosalind 
knew  how  to  cook  with  herbs  and  she  was  renowned 
for  her  onion  soup.  The  O'Maras  paid  their  bills 
and  clipped  their  lawn  and  were  generally  thought 
perfectly  charming. 

If  you  had  asked  Rosalind  before  they  were  mar- 
ried what  drew  her  to  Mike,  she  would  have  been 
quick  to  answer.  It  was  the  fun  they  had  doing 
crazy  things  together  and  the  way  he  told  the  story 
about  the  hole  in  one.  The  way  he  alone  called  her 
Rosie.  The  strength  in  his  arms  when  he  put  them 
around  her  and  the  giddy  feeling  that  went  with  a 
kiss.  The  masterful  manner  in  which  he  took  com- 
mand when  her  knee,  which  had  had  an  irritating 
habit  of  slipping  out  of  joint  ever  since  she'd  fallen 
playing  forward  on  the  high-school  basketball 
team,  went  out. 

And  yet,  the  hole-in-one  story  was  perhaps  the 
first  inching  into  nagging.  The  turn  of  the  screw 
came  later.  A  taste  for  nagging  is  not  born.  It  is 
acquired,  like  a  taste  for  the  subtle  flavor  of  avo- 
cado or  oysters. 

Rosalind's  first  nag  was  slipped  in  so  unobtru- 


sively that  neither  she  nor  Mike  knew  just  what  had 
happened.  But  there  it  was,  done,  on  the  record, 
never  to  be  erased. 

It  was  six  months  after  they  were  married,  when 
Rosalind  had  already  discovered  that  life  was  no 
picnic.  She  had  learned  that  there  were  many 
dishes  to  be  washed  in  the  pretty  new  kitchen  and 
much  ironing  to  be  done,  even  for  two.  She  had 
discovered  that  every  night,  without  exception, 
Mike  blew  his  nose  before  he  stepped  into  bed.  And 
this  irritated  her.  She  suspected  she  was  pregnant. 
The  thought  of  long  months  of  sickness  culminat- 
ing in  hours  of  agony  made  her  feel  a  stinging  touch 
of  resentment  toward  Mike. 

THEY  were  sitting  on  the  porch  after  one  of  her 
casserole  dinners,  talking  in  the  twilight  to  their 
best  friends,  Irene  and  Hamilton  Lauderdale. 

Ham  Lauderdale  beamed.  "I  had  a  birdie  on  the 
sixth  hole  this  afternoon,"  he  said.  "You  remem- 
ber, dear" — he  turned  to  his  wife — "that's  the  one 
with  the  little  pool.  A  real  trap." 

"Did  you!"  Reeny  exclaimed  with  warm  enthu- 
siasm. "I  always  think  that's  the  toughest  hole  on 
the  course." 

"Nice  going,"  Mike  said.  "Did  I  ever  tell  you 
about  my  hole  in  one?" 

Rosalind  felt  a  funny  squirmy  feeling  inside.  She 
had  heard  him  tell  the  story  to  the  Lauderdales  last 
week.   But  the  others  looked  at  Mike  expectantly. 

"It's  enough  to  kill  you,"  Mike  said,  screwing  up 
his  face  in  frustration  at  the  memory  of  it.  "I  was 
playing  at  Ferndale."  He  looked  at  Rosalind.  "You 
know,  the  course  back  home.  I  was  in  poor  form 
that  day  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  it  was  get- 
ting my  goat.  I  was  playing  with  N.G.  You  re- 
member N.G.,  honey?" 

The  squirmy  feeling  inside  Rosalind  became  a 
real  snake  choking  her  throat.  He  had  told  the  Lau- 
derdales all  this  last  week,  and  what  did  they  care 
when  they'd  never  seen  the  man  in  all  their  lives! 

"He's  a  big  banker  back  home,"  Mike  ex- 
plained expansively  to  the  Lauderdales.  "We  call 
him  Not  Good — he's,  an  (Continued  on  page  54) 


Rosalind  stiffened.     Gently,  she  tried  to  push 
Mike  away.      "Don't,  Mike,"  she  said  softly 
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MUST  WE 
REARM  JAPAN? 


By  JOHN  DENSON 

Collier's  WAR  CORRESPONDENT 


Tokyo 

OUT  of  war  in  Korea  and  the  threat  of  greater  con- 
flict in  Asia  has  come  a  firm  determination  which 
bears  heavily  upon  the  security  of  80,000,000 
Japanese  and  the  future  of  democracy  in  the  Pacific:  If 
Japan  is  attacked,  the  long-disarmed  Japanese  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  and  the  weapons  to  defend  them- 
selves. Any  attack  on  Japan's  soil,  even  if  the  blow  is  in- 
tended for  American  military  bases  in  the  islands,  will  be 
considered  an  attack  not  alone  on  the  United  States,  but 
also  on  the  Japanese  nation. 

That  much  is  clear.  Just  how  and  to  what  extent  Japan 
eventually  may  be  rearmed  for  its  own  defense,  are  large 
and  fateful  questions  for  which  there  are  now  no  ready 
and  complete  answers. 

The  answers  lie  partly  with  the  violent  men  in  the 
Kremlin,  partly  with  the  United  Nations  and  the  demo- 
cratic powers  which  have  struggled  for  five  years  to  create 
a  new  and  peaceful  Japan  and,  finally,  with  the  Japanese 
people  themselves. 

In  the  headlong  rush  of  events  caused  by  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's aggression  over  most  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  an- 
swers could  come  suddenly — and  all  at  once. 

The  problem  of  arms  for  Japan  has  been  one  of  the 
most  delicate  to  confront  General  Douglas  MacArthur, 
Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  powers  in  the  Far 
East  and  now  United  Nations  Commander,  since  the  Ko- 
rean war  broke  out.  He  has  been  sensitive  to  the  agita- 
tion, both  in  Japan  and  the  United  States,  for  a  Japanese 
army  to  support  the  comparatively  small  American  and 
United  Nations  forces  in  the  Orient. 

General  MacArthur  is  quite  aware  of  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  any  remilitarizing,  however  limited,  of  the 
young  Japanese  democracy,  and  of  the  impact  upon  peo- 
ples throughout  the  East  who  felt  the  cruel  hand  of  Japa- 
nese imperialists  not  many  years  ago.  The  issue,  of 
course,  must  be  resolved  by  the  powers  involved  if  Japan 
is  attacked.  But  General  MacArthur's  mind  is  fully  made 
up  on  at  least  one  important  point: 

Whatever  the  means  at  his  command,  he  does  not  pro- 
pose to  see  Japan  and  the  Japanese  people  violated  by 
Communism,  from  within  or  without. 

The  general,  confident  that  the  new  Japan  is  within 
the  democratic  orbit,  feels  that  the  Japanese  nation  is 
now  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  stresses  and  strains 
brought  on  by  open  conflict.  This  he  attributes  to  the 
philosophy  of  American  occupation:  one  of  restoring  in- 
dividual responsibility  through  moral  and  political  means 
rather  than  by  the  use  of  force. 

As  this  is  written,  General  MacArthur  is  already  at 
work  on  a  program  to  insure,  to  a  large  degree,  the  inter- 
nal security  of  Japan.  He  has  authorized  a  national  police 
reserve  of  75,000  men  to  be  trained  and  equipped  to  cope 
with  any  situation  that  might  get  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  the  regular  Japanese  police  force  of  1 25,000  men  scat- 
tered over  the  four  main  Nippon  islands.  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  order  was  interpreted  in  some  quarters  as  the 
first  step  toward  formation  of  a  Japanese  army.  Actually, 
the  general  proceeded  precisely  along  the  lines  of  policies 
established  long  ago  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  (the 
Allied  powers)  which  sits  in  Washington  and  issues  direc- 
tives for  the  occupation  command.  The  commission  said 
expressly  that  Japan  "may  have  adequate  civilian  police 
forces."    In  view  of  the  present  crisis,  the  MacArthur 


authorization  of  only  75,000  additional  police  is  both  cau- 
tious and  conservative. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  effectively  rearming 
Japan,  if  it  comes  about,  seem  almost  insurmountable, 
yet  there  are  some  American  military  observers  who  in- 
sist that  it  can  and  must  be  done  immediately.  These  ad- 
vocates believe  that  an  efficient  Japanese  army — for 
whatever  mission  is  necessary — can  be  organized  and 
trained  in  from  three  to  six  months.  They  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  large  numbers  of  troops,  a  reservoir  of  fighting 
men,  to  weigh  against  the  massive  manpower  the  Com- 
munists have  accumulated  in  the  Orient — the  millions  of 
Chinese,  Mongols,  Manchurians  and  Soviet  Siberians 
pressed  against  the  democratic  flanks  in  the  Far  East  and 
under  orders  from  Moscow. 

Perhaps  these  military  observers  are  overly  optimistic, 
but  the  manpower  potential  of  Japan  is  obvious.  Japa- 
nese estimate  that  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  of  their 
countrymen  would  respond  quickly  to  any  call  to  arms. 
There  are  several  million  repatriates  among  the  Japanese, 
many  of  them  ex-soldiers,  who  were  trapped  in  Commu- 
nist-conquered areas  of  Asia  when  Japan  was  defeated. 
They  know  Russian  brutality  firsthand.  A  well-informed 
Japanese  told  this  correspondent  that  most  of  these  re- 
patriates say,  "Let's  go  again." 

It  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  there  would  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  recruiting  Japanese  soldiers  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  create  at  least  some  balance  between  the 
forces  of  Soviet  Russia  and  its  Oriental  satellites,  and 
those  representing  the  anti-Red  world.  The  problem  of 
training  might  be  harder  to  overcome  because  it  involves 
the  availability  of  leaders.  All  professional  army  officers 
of  Japan  have  been  "purged,"  that  is,  denied  rights,  po- 
litical and  economic,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  another 
militarist  class.  Technically,  these  professionals  can  never 
again  serve  under  arms.  Equipping  a  Japanese  army  is  a 
job  that  could  be  done  only  by  the  United  States.  Even  if 
Japan  reconverted  its  industry  to  armament,  there  is  little 
its  factories  could  do  without  sources  for  raw  materials. 

But  speculation  about  the  problems  and  potential  of  a 
rearmed  Japan  gets  ahead  of  the  decision  as  to  whether 
Japanese  neutrality — and  the  long-standing  terms  of  Ja- 
pan's surrender  five  years  ago — must  be  abandoned. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  occupation  in  1945,  it  was  as- 
sumed by  all  sincere  peace-seeking  powers  that  Japan 
would  develop  a  sound  democracy,  politically  and  eco- 
nomically, and  that,  eventually,  American  occupation 
forces  would  leave  with  this  assurance:  that  the  new 
Japan  could  carry  on  without  threat  from  the  outside  and 
without  aggressive  intentions  of  its  own. 

All  that  is  what  General  MacArthur  has  been  striving 
for;  it  is  what  responsible  Japanese  leaders  have  been 
looking  to.  They  have  had  to  assume  further,  of  course, 
that  an  independent  Japan  would  live  in  a  tranquil  com- 
munity of  nations  where  moral  force  prevailed. 

This  correspondent  observed  to  a  Japanese  editor  that 
the  United  States  and  United  Nations  were  trying  to 
maintain  such  moral  force  everywhere. 

The  editor  replied:  "Yes,  and  that  is  your  weakness." 

What  the  editor,  a  thoroughgoing  realist,  meant  was 
that  military  force  is  all  that  counts  now.  He  said: 

"A  Japanese  army  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  must 
get  started  on  one  right  away."  (Continued  on  page  69) 


General  MacArthur  has 
thorized  an  increase  of  7J 
men  in  the  regular  Japi 
police  force  of  125,000. 
will  get  pistols  and  carl 
and  maybe  machine  guns 
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WSIDE  HOOPENDYKE 

By  WILLARD  H.  TEMPLE 

Charlie  Hoopendyke  wanted  to  marry  Linda,  and  lie  wanted  to  be  a 

big-business  tycoon.   After  the  crazy  doings  at  the  company  picnic,  he 
couldn't  see  much  future  for  himself— either  as  a  husband  or  a  financier 


JTW"THEN  I  woke  up  the  morning  of  the  picnic 
%J^  and  saw  the  sun  it  didn't  surprise  me.     I 

f  T  had  the  world  by  the  tail.  It  had  been  fate 
hat  had  sent  me  to  the  Morgenthaler  Chemical 
Company  two  weeks  after  I  graduated  from  col- 
ege.  They  manufactured  heavy  chemicals  and  it 
vas  the  last  place  in  the  world  where  you  would 
ver  expect  to  meet  a  girl  like  Linda,  especially  the 
vay  it  smelled.  After  I  met  Linda  I  didn't  even 
mell  the  smell  any  more. 

It  happened  on  my  first  day.  I  was  a  little 
nervous,  because  my  boss,  Mr.  MacFarland  the 
sales  manager,  kind  of  growls  when  he  talks  and 
when  he  wants  something  he  wants  it  right  away. 

He  called  me  into  his  office  right  after  I'd  ar- 
ranged the  pencils  and  paper  clips  on  my  desk. 
"FileonBriggsandSnyder,"  he  growled  out  of  the 
ide  of  his  mouth.    It  was  kind  of  cryptic  but  I  took 
it  to  mean  he  wanted  it. 

I  dashed  over  to  the  filing  cases,  opened  the  A-F 
drawer  and  started  through  the  B's.  It  wasn't  there. 
No  file  on  Briggs  &  Snyder.  I  stood  there  appalled. 
Could  I  go  back  and  say  I  couldn't  find  it?  It  was 
my  very  first  assignment  on  my  first  day  in  the 
business  world!  Is  that  a  way  to 
get  elected  to  the  board  of  directors? 

The  way  Mr.  MacFarland  talks 
out  of  the  side  of  his  mouth,  kind  of 
growling,  I  thought  maybe  I  didn't 
hear  him  right.  Maybe  he  didn't 
say  Briggs  &  Snyder,  maybe  he  said 
Griggs  &  Snyder. 

I  went  through  the  G  drawer. 
Gregg  Brothers  but  no  Griggs.  I'm 
sweating  blood.  What  else  could  it 
be?  Higgs?  Miggs?  Suddenly  I 
hear  Mr.  MacFarland  talking  on 
the  telephone. 

"I  sent  some  chucklehead  for  it," 
he  growls.  "Probably  he  stopped 
off  for  a  cup  of  coffee." 

I'm  dying.  Then  a  soft  voice 
asks,  "Do  you  feel  all  right?" 

There's  this  girl  standing  there. 
Not  very  big,  with  brown  hair  in 
bangs  and  wide  blue  eyes.  Right 
away  I  stop  smelling  Morgenthaler. 

"File  on  Briggs  &  Snyder,"  I 
croak.     "It's  missing." 

"I  was  just  checking  it,"  she  says. 
"Here,"  and  she  put  it  in  my  hands. 
"I'm  the  file  clerk." 

"File  on  Briggs  &  Snyder.  Mr. 
MacFarland,"  I  said,  dashing  madly  into  his  office. 

I  came  out  again  and  went  over  to  the  girl. 
'Thanks  lor  saving  my  life,"  I  said.  "I'm  Charlie 
Hoopendyke." 

She  giggled — people  usually  do.  "Mr.  Hoopen- 
dyke of  Morgenthaler,"  she  said.  "How  do  you 
do?     I'm  Lindla  Smith." 

Right  then  and  there  I  made  a  switch.  Up  until 
that  exact  moment,  two  weeks  and#one  day  after 
graduation.  I  had  planned  to  be  a  business  tycoon, 
using  Morgenthaler  as  an  opening  wedge.  I  could 
see  myself  in  years  to  come,  lean  and  ruthless,  a 
lone  wolf  pulling  the  strings,  controlling  dynasties, 
testifying  before  Congressional  committees. 

Looking  at  Linda,  I  changed  my  mind.  Money 
isn't  everything.  I  told  myself.  Let  someone  else 
be  the  empire  builder.  I'd  stay  here  at  Morgen- 
thaler and  settle  for  the  presidency  and  fifty  grand  a 
year,  a  home  in  the  suburbs  and  Linda. 


I  was  staring  at  her  when  I  heard  noises  in  the 
distance. 

"Hoopendyke,"  growled  Mr.  MacFarland  and  I 
dashed  off.  .  .  . 

A  month  later  I  wasn't  so  nervous,  especially 
since  Linda  had  let  me  take  her  to  the  movies  twice. 
She'd  grown  up  in  town  and  gone  into  the  com- 
pany from  high  school.  She  helped  me  in  my  early 
days  with  the  company  and  that  is  a  nice  thing  for 
a  woman  to  do:  to  assist  a  man  at  the  start  of  his 
career.  I  regarded  it  as  the  foundation  stone  of 
our  romance  but  I  hadn't  mentioned  that  to  Linda. 
I  was  waiting  for  the  right  opportunity. 

We  came  home  from  the  movies  on  our  second 
date  and  I  was  telling  Linda  how  ambitious  I  was, 
and  she  said,  "Maybe  you  lose  something,  too, 
when  you  go  to  the  top  in  business.  The  money 
would  be  fine,  but  maybe  there  are  other  things  in 
life  that  you  miss  along  the  way." 

We  were  sitting  on  the  top  step  of  her  front 
porch.  "Linda,"  I  said,  "not  only  are  you  good- 
looking,  you  also  have  brains." 

After  all  by  then  I'd  been  at  Morgenthaler  a 
month;  I  was  an  experienced  businessman.    I  had 


This  fellow  picked  Linda  up  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her 

to  admit  it  was  just  possible  I  might  never  get  to  be 
president  of  Morgenthaler.  It  could  happen.  I 
thought  maybe  I'd  settle  for  a  vice-presidency  and 
twenty-five  thousand  a  year.  A  guy  could  do  all 
right  on  twenty-five  grand,  particularly  with  a  girl 
like  Linda  by  his  side. 

It  was  the  next  day  I  heard  about  Jackson.  One 
of  the  salesmen  saw  me  talking  to  Linda  during 
lunch  hour  when  she  was  eating  a  peanut-butter 
sandwich  and  still  managing  to  look  cute.  He 
collared  me  afterward. 

"I  hear  she  went  out  with  you,"  he  said.  "How 
come?    What  about  Jackson?" 

"Jackson?"  I  said.  "Who's  Jackson?  Seems  to 
me  I've  heard  the  name  but  I  don't  recall  him." 

The  salesman  stared  at  me.  "He  thinks  he's 
heard  the  name,"  he  sneered.  "Ever  since  Jackson 
came  with  the  company,  she  was  his  girl.  Wouldn't 
give  anyone  else  a  tumble  even  when  they  trans- 


ferred Jackson  to  Chicago  a  year  ago.  A  big  wheel 
— writes  more  business  than  any  other  salesman." 
Some  guy  in  Chicago.  Chicago  was  a  long  way 
off.  and  when  Linda  said  she'd  love  to  go  to  the 
Lyric  with  me  that  Friday  night,  I  crossed  Jackson 
off  the  list.  And  that  Friday  night  I  asked  her  to 
go  with  me  to  the  Morgenthaler  picnic;  the  picnic 
was  a  month  off. 

It  was  an  annual  affair  out  at  Pickens  Grove, 
featuring  a  softball  game,  entertainment  by  vari- 
ous talented  employees,  hot  dogs  and  beer  and  lem- 
onade, dancing  after  dark. 

Linda  said,  "It  would  be  fun,  Charlie,  going  with 
you.  We  have  good  times  together.  I'll  have  to 
think  about  it  for  a  few  days." 

Jackson,  I  thought  to  myself.  He  might  be  com- 
ing back  for  the  picnic.  I  was  chewing  my  finger- 
nails that  week,  but  on  Thursday,  Linda  told  me 
she'd  go  with  me. 

I  walked  past  her  on  clouds  into  Mr.  MacFar- 
land's  office. 

"What  are  you  looking  so  sappy  about?"  Mr. 
MacFarland  said. 

"Something  nice  that  happened,  Mac,"  I  said. 
It  was  the  first  time  I'd  called  him 
Mac  instead  of  Mr.  MacFarland.  I 
waited  for  him  to  start  barking  but 
he  just  grinned  at  me. 

"Linda,  huh?"  he  said.  "When 
the  cat's  away,  hey,  Hoopendyke? 
Ever  hear  of  Pete  Jackson?  Has 
he  come  back  here  since  you've 
been  with  us?" 

"Haven't  ever  seen  him,"  I  said. 
He  gave  me  some  correspondence 
to  handle  and  I  started  for  my  desk. 
Linda  said,  "What  kind  of  sand- 
wiches shall  I  make  for  us  for  the 
picnic,  Charlie?" 

"Peanut  butter,"  I  said.  I  don't 
know  why  I  said  it.  I  hate  peanut 
butter.    It  had  to  be  love. 

That  was  how  it  was.  And  then 
two  days  before  the  picnic  Mr. 
MacFarland  called  me  into  his  of- 
fice. I  didn't  run.  I  walked.  I 
didn't  stand  ramrod  straight  beside 
his  desk;  1  flopped  in  the  chair  across 
from  it  and  lit  a  cigarette. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  Mac?"  I 
said  and  blew  smoke  at  him. 

He  stared  at  me  a  moment.  "Ever 
been  to  Rochester?"  he  said. 
I  shook  my  head. 

"You've  done  all  right,"  he  growled  at  me.  "In 
fact,  pretty  damn'  good.  After  the  first  of  the  year 
you'll  be  in  Rochester.  With  Ed  Hurley — working 
with  him  for  a  year.  Then  you'll  have  a  sales 
territory  of  your  own  unless  Hurley  turns  in  an 
adverse  report.     How's  it  sound'.'"' 

1  couldn't  say  a  word.  I  just  sat  there.  I'd  taken 
a  puff  on  my  cigarette  and  I  think  the  smoke  was 
coming  out  of  my  cars. 

Mac  grinned  at  me.  "This  ain't  the  men's 
lounge,"  he  said.     "Get  to  work." 

1  recovered  my  voice  in  the  outer  office  and 
paused  at  Linda's  desk. 

"You  ever  been  to  Rochester?"  I  said. 
She  shook  her  head. 

"It's  another  thing  we  have  in  common,"  I  said. 
"I've  never  been  there  either." 

But  I  was  convinced  we'd  (Continued  on  page  52J 
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'he  home  life  of  the  Markles  betrays  Hollywood's  reputation  for  sophisticated  gaiety.  Both 
•"letcher  and  Mercedes  work  long  hours,  and  lunch  together  on  their  terrace  is  a  Sunday  event 


With  9-year-old  son  John  Lawrence,  Mercedes 
goes  hiking  along  the  road  near  their  house 


Tough  As  a  Kitten 

By  GLADWIN  HILL 

Mercedes  McCambridge  won  an  Oscar  for  her  first  movie  role.  An  actress  in  the  classic  sense, 
her  eyes  do  everything  but  whistle  Dixie  and  her  voice  has  an  impact  rivaling  Grable's  curves 


IN  THE  midst  of  filming  All  the  King's  Men, 
which  went  on  to  win  the  Academy  Award  as 
the  best  movie  of  1949,  there  came  a  tense 
moment.  The  script  called  for  John  Ireland  to 
fetch  Mercedes  McCambridge  a  brisk  slap  in  the 
face.  Everyone  on  the  set  was  abuzz  with  ideas 
as  to  how  the  scene  might  be  played.  But  Robert 
Rossen,  the  director,  put  a  finger  to  his  lips  and 
said,  "Shhhh.    Let's  just  see  how  she  does  it." 

The  camera  started  grinding.  With  a  final  bitter 
phrase,  Ireland  hauled  off  and  whacked  Mercedes 
across  the  cheek.  Instead  of  crumpling  delicately 
into  convulsive  sobs  as  slapped  movie  actresses 
have  been  doing  for  years,  the  taut  little  Irish  girl 
from  Chicago  made  cinematic  history  of  a  sort  by 
acting  human. 

"Owwwwww-oooooooh!"  she  yelled.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  realistic  cries  of  shock,  pain  and  rage 
ever  registered  on  film,  punctuating  an  off-beat 
performance  that  was  to  make  movie  audiences 
perk  up  their  ears  each  time  Mercedes  came  on  the 
screen  and  conveying  to  them  the  sense  that  here, 
by  golly,  was  an  actress  who  really  could  act. 

This  impression  was  confirmed  in  the  months 
following  the  picture's  release  as  Mercedes 
knocked  off  one  award  after  another  for  her  por- 
trayal of  Sadie  Burke,  political  hatchet-woman. 

The  Hollywood  Foreign  Correspondents  Asso- 
ciation, representing  millions  of  overseas  readers, 
voted  her  both  its  annual  Golden  Globe  award  for 


Mercedes  takes  some  sun  on  the  hack  laM'n  of 
tin-  sumptuous  French-provincial  home  she 
and  husband  Fletcher  Markle,  rent  in  Bel-Air 


the  best  supporting  performance  of  the  year  and  a 
similar  trophy  as  the  most  promising  newcomer  in 
films.  In  the  New  York  film  critics'  annual  best- 
actress  selection,  she  lost  out  to  Olivia  De  Havilland 
only  after  four  ballots.  And  she  was  among  the 
winners  of  the  Associated  Press  national  poll. 

This  triumphal  progress  culminated  last  March 
when  Mercedes  won  out  over  Ethel  Barrymore, 
Ethel  Waters,  Celeste  Holm  and  Elsa  Lanchester 
for  the  coveted  Motion  Picture  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  Oscar  for  the  best  supporting  per- 
formance of  the  year. 

It  was  only  the  third  time  in  the  22-year  history 
of  this  award  that  it  had  gone  to  a  Hollywood  un- 
known— previous  movie  debut  winners  having 
been  such  stage  stars  of  note  as  Helen  Hayes  and 
Katina  Paxinou.  Moreover,  Mercedes'  coup  was 
underscored  by  the  fact  that  although  she  had  been 
heard  more  or  less  anonymously  by  millions  as  a 
voice  on  countless  radio  shows,  this  Oscar-winner 
was  her  first  film  role. 

After  All  the  King's  Men  came  out,  a  half-dozen 
studios  offered  her  long-term  contracts  that  would 
have  assured  her  upward  of  $100,000  a  year.  But 
— with  a  defiance  of  Hollywood  orthodoxy  which 
has  since  become  film-town  talk — she  turned  them 
all  down  in  favor  of  free-lancing  so  that  she  could 
pick  her  own  parts. 

Her  second  picture,  completed  just  as  she  took 
formal  possession  of  the  Oscar,  is  Warner  Broth- 
ers' tentatively  titled  Lightning  Strikes  Twice, 
in  which,  as  a  lonely  dude-ranch  operator,  she 
co-stars  with  Richard  Todd  and  Ruth  Roman. 
Recently  she  finished  The  Scarf — for  release  this 
fall  by  United  Artists — playing  a  girl  who  befriends 


a  fugitive  from-  an  insane  asylum.  Among  several 
vehicles  ahead,  she'd  scheduled  to  play  in  The 
Gardenia,  a  story  being  written  especially  for  her. 

Mercedes'  pay  jumped  from  $750  a  week  for 
All  the  King's  Men  to  $2,000  on  Lightning  Strikes 
Twice  and  $7,500  a  week  for  her  last  picture. 

The  McCambridge  meteor  has  few  of  the  stock 
attributes  of  filmland  glamor.  Thirty-two  years 
old,  small,  trim-figured,  she  has  a  face  which,  while 
pleasing,  is  so  atypic  that  in  her  only  previous 
stab  at  films,  she  was  flatly  rejected  as  movie 
timber. 

During  a  brief  sojourn  in  Hollywood  before  the 
war,  an  agent  got  her  a  test  at  M-G-M.  Express- 
ing alarm  at  the  flare  of  her  nostrils,  the  test  director 
tried  disguising  them  with  something  Mercedes  re- 
calls as  eerily  resembling  "somebody  else's  skin," 
threw  up  his  hands  at  the  result,  and  pronounced 
her  too  unphotogenic  even  to  warrant  a  voice  test. 

Mercedes  has  a  high  forehead  that  causes 
makeup  men  to  reach  for  hair-piece  camouflages. 
Her  dark  brown  hair,  which  she  trims  herself  with 
manicure  scissors,  is  usually  tousled.  If  you  saw 
her  hurrying  out  of  an  office  building  at  five  o'clock, 
you  would,  offhand,  hardly  tab  her  as  the  most- 
dated  girl  in  the  Bogle  Manufacturing  Company. 

But  she  has  a  dimpled,  winning  smile,  a  slightly 
aquiline  nose,  dark  brown  eyes — crinkled  at  the 
corners — that  can  do  everything  but  whistle  Dixie, 
and  a  voice  with  an  impact  rivaling  that  of  Betty 
Grable's  curves. 

Both  Mercedes'  voice  and  her  acting  authority- 
stem  mainly  from  14  years  of  radio  work  in  Chi- 
cago and  New  York,  during  which  she  played  every- 
thing from  grandmothers  (Continued  on  page  67) 
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By  MATT  BRYANT 

Johnny  didn't  claim  to  be  a  nice  guy,  and  most  of  the  time  he  didn't  act  like  one.    He 

didn't  like  to  be  pushed  around,  either,  and  he'd  fight  hard  for  a  chance  to  even  a  score 


r^HE  maid  was  chattering  about  how   Mrs. 
Townsend    wasn't    expecting    him    and    she 
JL  didn't  have  the  guest  room  ready  and  land 
akes,  wouldn't  Miss  Tina  be  surprised. 

He  put  his  suitcase  and  tennis  rackets  beside  the 
tairs,    turned,    and    smiled,    "Okay,    okay,    I'm 
riefed;  now  run  tell  the  ladies  of  the  manor  their 
irodigal  bum  has  returned.    And  then  you  can  go 
ind  thaw  out  the  fatted  calf." 
^The  maid  trotted  up  the  stairs  and  Johnny  stood 
urveying  the  room.    This  wasn't  the  fanciest  place 
Ine  visited  as  he  free-loaded  around  the  amateur 
Itennis  circuit  year  after  year  but,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  Townsends  came  pretty  near  the  top 
of  his  list  of  sponsoring  patrons. 

He  shoved  his  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  green 
corduroy  jacket  and  paced  the  room  slowly. 
Frankly,  he  admitted,  he  was  worried.  These  flesh 
[buyers  in  the  tournament  towns  wined,  dined,  and 
[subsidized  you  only  as  long  as  you  were  winning — 
and  he  hadn't  gotten  farther  than  the  quarter-finals 
of  any  tournament  this  season.  In  June,  in  Cleve- 
land, he'd  been  afraid  his  host  was  going  to  give 
jhim  the  tennis  bum's  rush,  but  he  drank  with  the 
I1  guy,  pushed  the  old  charm,  and  sat  around  remind- 
i  ing  him  how  he,  Jonathan  Temple,  had  had  a 
national  ranking  just  three  years  ago,  right  behind 
Schroeder,  Gonzales,  Parker  and  Talbert. 

Nobody  had  pulled  the  welcome  mat  out  from 
under  him — yet. 

Except  for  four  years  in  the  Navy,  he'd  been 
riding  the  circuit  ever  since  '39  and  he'd  seen  too 
many  of  the  bums  turn  up  wearing  the  cold  look. 
Your  sponsor  in  one  town  gets  disenchanted,  and 
a  chain  reaction  sets  in  and  doesn't  stop  until  it 
blows  you  right  out  of  tennis.  Unless  you've  got 
a  sucker  in  every  tournament  town,  amateur  tennis 
is  just  that:  amateur.  And  it  costs  dough  to  play 
games  for  the  fun  of  it. 

Johnny  mixed  himself  a  drink  at  the  liquor  cabi- 
net and  sat  down.  He  took  the  drink  in  one  gulp 
and  sat  looking  at  the  empty  glass. 

"Hello,  Johnny.  I  see  you've  made  yourself  at 
home." 

He  looked  up.  Monica  Townsend  was  standing 
there,  not  smiling  at  all.  She  was  a  handsome, 
ash-blond  woman  in  her  forties.  "You  shouldn't 
sneak  up  on  a  guy  without  warning,  Monica." 

"That's  a  little  advice  you  might  take  yourself, 
don't  you  think?" 

Johnny  got  up  and  grinned  at  her.  "Touche, 
lady,  louche."  He  put  the  glass  on  the  cabinet.  "1 
washed  out  in  the  preliminaries  for  the  Viking 
Trophy." 

"Yes,  we  noticed." 

Johnny  smiled,  "Well,  I  thought  I'd  come  over 


'I  wasn't  good  enough,"  Pete  said,  "and 
I  decided  I  didn't  even  want  to  be  good 
enough,   if   it   meant   playing   for   blood" 


and  play  games  with  you  and  Tina  until  the  Town- 
send  Cup  competition  starts." 

"We're  flattered.  But  don't  you  think  you  might 
have  let  us  know?" 

"Frankly,  I've  been  around  so  long  I  didn't  think 
it  was  necessary." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  Johnny,  you  have  been 
around  a  long  time — perhaps  too  long.  I  didn't 
ask  the  tournament  committee  to  let  us  have  you  as 
a  house  guest  this  year,  And  I'm  afraid  I  couldn't 
even  put  you  up  until  the  guest  I've  requested 
arrives.  There's  just  too  much  preparation  to  ask 
the  help  to  do  anything  extra." 

After  a  couple  of  minutes  of  letting  it  soak  in 
that  what  he  was  afraid  of  had  at  last  happened, 
Johnny  Temple  smiled  slowly  and  said  quietly, 
"Well,  Monica,  I  guess  that  means,  'Get  the  hell 
out  of  here.' " 

"It's  just  that — well,  I  think  a  break  in  the 
routine  will  be  good  for  all  of  us." 

Johnny  shrugged.  He'd  been  expecting  it  but 
he  still  felt  kind  of  sorry  for  himself.  He  guessed 
it  was  because  that  was  about  all  he  could  do  about 
it.  He  turned  and  walked  over  to  the  window. 
"Can  1  see  Tina  before  I'm  tossed  out?" 

"I'd  rather  you  didn't.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
was  another  reason  I  didn't  ask  for  you  this  year. 
I'd  rather  Tina  didn't  see  so  much  of—" 

Johnny  swung  around.  "Look,  Monica,  I  like 
Tina.  She's  bright  and  cute  and  fun.  She  knows 
all  the  answers  even  if  she  doesn't  really  know 
what  they  mean.    I  just  want  to  see  her." 

Monica  started  for  the  stairs.  "If  you  insist,"  she 
said,  and  went  up.  Johnny  wondered  if,  in  twenty- 
five  years,  Tina  would  get  that  cold,  steely  look. 
Whether  she  would  or  not,  the  big  question  now 
was  whether  old  Temple  could  get  himself  a  re- 
prieve from  the  warden's  daughter. 

When  he  heard  a  door  open  and  close  upstairs, 
he  got  up  and  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Tina 
came  running  down.  She  was  growing  up  to  be 
even  prettier  than  Johnny  had  expected.  He 
stopped  her  on  the  stairs,  put  his  arms  around  her. 
and  pressed  his  mouth  against  hers. 

She  put  both  her  hands  on  his  chest  and  pushed 
hard.  She  twisted  out  of  his  arms  and  ran  on  down 
the  steps.    "That  wasn't  nice,  Johnny." 

"Sorry,  1  was  just  picking  up  where  we  left  off 
last  year." 

Tina  smiled  a  little.  "Well,  all  right.  A  nice 
friendly  kiss  on  the  cheek." 

"Huh-uh.  My  game  may  be  going  back  on  me, 
Tina,  but  my  aim's  not  that  bad." 

"Don't  talk  that  way,  Johnny." 

He  walked  over  toward  her,  "Say,  what's  wrong? 
You  ganging  up  on  me?" 

She  looked  down  at  her  toes.  "Nothing's  wrong. 
It's  just  that  I  don't  like  to  be  treated  like — well, 
like  some  girl  you'd  picked  up." 

Johnny  laughed.  "Sorry,  but  now  come  and  show 
me  at  least  you're  glad  to  see  me."    He  put  his  arms 


around  her  and  started  to  pull  her  against  him.  It 
was  a  dirty  trick,  a  real  dirty  trick,  he  thought;  but 
that  was  the  way  Tina  had  always  used  him. 

She  backed  away  quickly,  "Mother's  right,"  she 
said.  "You're  nothing  but  a  gigolo.  I  don't  know 
what  I  ever  saw  in  you."  And  then  she  said,  as 
though  she  had  just  made  it  up,  "It  must  have  been 
my  youth.  Like  Mother  said,  you  just  rush  from 
one  tournament  to  the  next,  panting  for  every  girl 
you  see." 

Johnny  rubbed  the  back  of  his  neck,  "You 
know,  between  you  and  your  mother,  you're  giving 
me  a  pretty  rough  time.  How  about  telling  me 
what  this  is  all  about?" 

Tina  clenched  her  fists.  "You'd  really  be  in  a 
bad  way  if  you  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm  and  had  to  start 
using  your  head,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Come  on,  Tina,  say  it  like  a  road  sign." 

"It's  a  matter  of  grooming,"  she  said.  "A  girl 
doesn't  look  well  with  run-down  heels." 

Johnny  hitched  his  belt  and  walked  slowly  up  to 
her.    "Say  it  plainer." 

"All  right.  Including  entertainment,  club  mem- 
bership and  donating  the  trophy,  the  annual  tourna- 
ment costs  Mother  better  than  four  thousand 
dollars.  She  doesn't  feel  you're  worth  the  invest- 
ment. She  doesn't  want  any  cracked-up  court 
sweepers  spoiling  something  she  looks  forward  to 
all  year." 

Johnny  looked  down  at  her.  Her  eyes  showed 
she  was  really  mad.  "What's  she  want  for  peanuts, 
gorgeous — the  Duke  of  Windsor's  head  on  a  plat- 
ter?" 

Tina  raised  her  right  arm.  The  sound  of  her 
hand  on  his  cheek  cracked  in  his  ears.  The  maid 
was  holding  the  front  door  open  for  him. 

AS  HE  parked  his  prewar  convertible  in  the  lot 
L  beside  the  clubhouse,  Johnny  Temple  tried  to 
tell  himself  he  shouldn't  be  surprised — when  you 
build  a  house  of  cards  you  know  damn'  well  there's 
a  joker  in  it  someplace. 

From  the  start,  twelve  years  ago,  he'd  known 
what  amateur  tennis  was:  people  like  the  Town- 
sends  who  leased  themselves  tennis  players — good 
ones — for  a  week  and  then  tossed  them  back. 

He  opened  the  car  door,  swung  his  legs  out,  and 
sat  looking  at  the  lot  filled  with  bright-colored  con- 
vertibles and  long,  black  limousines.  The  rich 
patrons.  Win  and  you're  a  nice  chap.  Lose  and 
ihey  put  the  guest  towels  in  the  linen  cabinet. 

Johnny  slid  out  of  the  car  and  walked  over  to  the 
clubhouse.  He  could  hear  the  quick,  rhythmic 
plop-sock,  plop-sock  of  tennis  balls.  Get  hot,  kid- 
dies, he  thought,  and  you  can  say  you  beat  Johnny 
Temple — you  know,  the  guy  who  was  fifth  once' 

He  pushed  open  the  screen  door  and  walked 
across  the  porch.  Women  looked  up  from  their 
gin  fizzes  and  stared  at  his  trim  figure  as  he  went 
into  the  lounge.  This  time  he  didn't  notice.  He 
was  going  to  try  not  to  (Continued  on  page  44) 
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Nightgowns  that  do  double  duty 


as  colorful  forinal  gowns 


whirling  across  dance  floors 


on  very  special  dates.  Nylo 


the  light,  shining  stuff  in — 


The  Gay 
Nighties] 
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FINDING  their  glamorous  new  nightgowni| 
beautiful  enough  to  wear  outside  the  boudoir 
modern  young  women  are  doing  just  that,  din 
mg  and  dancing  in  them  at  some  of  the  finest  nigh 
clubs  and  restaurants  from  coast  to  coast.  A  bi{ 
favorite  is  the  luxite  nylon  pleated  gown  shown  ir 
a  dual  role  on  these  pages.  This  nightgown,  in  clas 
sic  Greek  style,  has  a  pleated  bodice  and  roundec 
shoulder  frames,  French  roll  piping  at  the  waisi 
and  a  pleated  panel  front  which  fans  to  soft  skir' 
fullness. 

The  nightgown,  converted  to  a  formal  with  the 
addition  of  an  opaque  slip,  is  made  in  a  delicate 
champagne  color  called  honey  mist,  and  in  green 
rose  flame  and  sapphire  blue.  It  is  dramatic  both  ir 
color  and  line.  Made  of  nylon  tricot,  which  is  dur- 
able and  comfortable,  the  gown  is  easy  to  wash, 
quick  to  dry  and  needs  no  ironing.  (The  accordion 
pleats  are  permanent.)  Many  times  stronger  anc 
lighter  than  other  commonly  used  fabrics,  nylor 
retains  its  shape  and  dries  rapidly  because  it  is  non- 
porous  and  therefore  does  not  absorb  water  k 
laundering. 

Accessory  suggestions  for  the  gowns  in  theii 
dancing  role  are:  for  the  honey  mist,  gold  chande- 
lier earrings,  gold  bag  and  sandals;  for  the  sapphire 
blue,  royal-blue  velvet  ribbon  choker  with  deep 
pink  camellia,  metallic  bag  and  deep-blue  shoes 
tor  the  green,  silver  jewelry,  including  earrings 
necklace  and  bracelet  on  each  wrist,  gun-metal 
sandals  and  beaded  bag;  for  the  rose  flame,  pear: 
earrings,  rope-pearl  necklace,  white  formal  gloves 
seed-pearl  evening  bag  and  sandals  dyed  to  match 


Rosemary  Colligan,  New  York  model, 
prepares  for  bed  in  the  .nightgown 
which  she  finds  attractive  enough  to 
be    used    as   a   formal   dancing   dres9 


(Rosemary  and  her  escort,  Erik  Blythe,  seek  a  table  in  the  Stork 
Club,  New  York  City's  famous  dining  salon,  from  Ed  Wynne,  the 
day  manager.  Rosemary  decided  her  nightgown  was  just  the  thing 


Beverly  Brunson,  escorted  by  Robert  Willard,  wears  her  nightgown 
to  Arthur's  Restaurant  in  Dallas,  Texas.  They  pause  at  the  steak 
counter  to  talk  over  the  house  specialty  with  chef  John  Siegrist 


June  Bright  and  Lee  MacGregor  at  a  table  in  the  Mocambo,  top 
favorite  with  night  clubbers  in  Hollywood.      June  got  dressed 
in  her  nightgown — with  a  slip  and  accessories — for  the  date 


June  Lambeau,  in  her  nylon  nightdress,  and  escort  Joel  Mitchell 
do  a  little  table-hopping  in  Chicago's  Pump  Room  to  say  hello  to 
Rae    Hahne,    stylist,    and    Ned    Woodbury,    advertising    executive 
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THE  white  road,  ambling  up  and  down  through 
gentle  slopes  of  grass  just  turning  brown  with 
autumn,  now  flanked  by  groves  of  heavy  oak 
trees  and  now  open  to  the  wind  that  prickled  his 
skin  into  tiny  bumps  of  cold,  brought  him  at  last  to 
a  hill-sheltered  valley  and  the  inn  he  was  seeking. 
There  were  tall  elms  about  it,  and  the  signboard 
creaked  in  the  tag  end  of  the  sighing  wind;  in  the 
seedy  grandeur  of  flaking  paint  it  carried  a  portrait 
of  a  great  red  bull,  prancing  on  its  hind  legs  and 
pressing  with  a  once-polished  forehoof  on  the  bag 
of  a  set  of  Scotch  pipes,  at  which  it  tootled  forever 
soundlessly.  The  legend,  though  badly  needing  a 
retouching  brush,  could  still  be  read:  Bull  and 
Bagpipes. 

He  rode  into  the  yard,  and  an  ostler  came 
running. 

As  the  sun  had  set,  some  little  while  before,  he 
had  reined  in  and  squinted  at  a  dim  signpost:  Lon- 
don 30  M.  Since  then  he  had  been  cantering 
through  the  mauve-brown  twilight,  watching  for  an 
inn.  Now  he  grinned  with  relief,  stretching  cramped 
and  tired  muscles.  "Take  care  of  the  beast,"  he 
said,  "for  she's  come  a  distance." 

"No   fear,   sir,"   said   the   ostler.    "We   knows 


The  Re  tun 


It  was  a  night  for  bold  adventure — a  nigkl' 


how  to  do  particular  well  by  horses  here,  sir. 
Oats,  sir,  and  groomin',  sir,  and  water  what's  not 
too  bloody  cold  nor  yet  sickenin'  warm,  sir.  Never 
fear!" 

The  rider  went  up  to  the  inn  door  and,  after  a 
look  at  the  darkening  sky,  opened  it  and  went  in. 
Fora  moment  he  experienced  the  disagreeable  sen- 
sation that  everything  there  had  turned  to  peer  at 
him — the  chairs,  the  black  oak  beams,  the  very 
taps  of  the  beer  kegs,  all  hostile  and  suspicious;  as 
though  he  were  an  interloper  in  some  secret  hide- 
away. Then  the  odd  spell  was  broken,  as  a  heavy 
man  who  had  been  standing  by  the  bar  came  for- 
ward to  greet  him.  Fully  a  third  of  his  jovial  brown 


face  was  devoted  to  an  enormous  gray  mustache 
and  lapped  about  his  great  waist  was  an  old  am 
untidy  apron.  "Welcome,  sir,"  he  bawled,  his  void  | 
like  that  which  might  have  been  expected  from  th 
bull  on  his  own  nameboard.    "A  bit  of  weathe  | 
a-coming.  Will  you  sit  over  here?  It's  a  cozy  nool:! 
by  the  fire,  and  at  mention  of  the  cold  we'll  flin.M 
another  log  on."  He  did  so  even  as  he  spoke,  am, 
the  flames  leaped  up  and  hurled  quick  rosy  spark., 
right  and  left.   "You'll  want  a  good  supper  and 
downy  bed?" 

"The  best  supper  you  can  put  together." 
"Ah,"  said  the  innkeeper,  "you'll  have  ridden  I 
far  way  since  the  last  honest  meal.  There's  no  tav 
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Cat  Kit  hurled  himself  through  the  air  and  hit  Barstow  with  his  shoulder  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach 


f  Virtue 


By  ROBERT  W.  KREPPS 


ry  boy  to  lose  his  innocence,  ami  for  the  king  of  highwaymen  to  regain  his  gallant  heart 


em  worthy  of  the  name  for  ninety  miles  in  any 
direction,  save  Ruby  Blake's  Bull  and  Bagpipes." 
The  mustache  expressed  a  vast  scorn  for  all  the 
other  inns  of  England.  "There's  coffee  purring  on 
the  charcoal,  sir,  that'll  make  your  heart  bounce 
with  glee;  there's  stewed  carp  so  good  you'd  think 
they  came  out  of  the  streams  of  heaven;  there's 
cheese — " 

"Enough,"  said  the  other,  laughing.  "Enough, 
host!  Bring  it  on,  bring  it  all  on!"  The  innkeeper 
turned  about  and  vanished  into  his  kitchen,  and 
the  guest  threw  off  his  rider's  greatcoat  and  lolled 
back  in  the  chair,  thrusting  out  his  boots  to  the 
radiant  hearth.    How  wrong  had  his  first  impres- 
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sion  been,  he  thought;  for  this  was  as  hospitable  a 
place  as  you'd  care  to  find. 

His  name  was  Gerald  Thomas.  He  was  twenty- 
four  years  old,  with  thin  strong  horseman's  hands 
and  a  clean  open  face.  His  eyes  were  brown,  and 
he  wore  his  own  chestnut  hair  clubbed  behind.  His 
suit  was  paduasoy,  rich,  heavy,  corded  stuff,  rather 
unsuited  to  a  long,  rough  ride;  but  he  had  left  his 
home  at  ten  minutes'  notice,  and  with  no  more 
baggage  than  he  could  stuff  into  his  greatcoat 
pockets. 

The  carp  soon  appeared,  with  a  finjan  of  really 
fine  coffee.  Then  came  the  beef  pasty,  the  pigeon 
pie,  a  dish  of  neats'  tongues,  and  half  a  dozen  other 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  NORMAN  PRICE 


courses;  and  to  wash  it  down,  tankards  of  bitter  ale. 
Gerald  Thomas  ate  like  three  hungry  men,  and  did 
not  stop  until  he  had  cleaned  up  an  apple  tart  and 
finished  a  thick  wedge  of  yellow  cheese  clear  down 
to  the  rind.  Then  he  gave  the  table  ->n  ineffectual 
push  with  his  palms  and  gasped  happily. 
"Ruby  Blake,  you  set  a  table  for  the  gods." 
"Also  a  long  ride  makes  the  best  sauce  in  the 
world,"  said  the  other  modestly.  "Tell  me  now,  sir, 
where  you've  come  from  and  what's  the  news  in 
your  part  of  the  country?" 

"Sit  down  and  have  a  glass  of  something  with 
me,"  said  Thomas.  The  host  lowered  himself 
slowly  into  a  chair,  which  (Continued  on  page  57) 
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Bobbie  Reed,  wbo  works  in  Jewell's  office,  fondles  a  source  of  part  of  her  future  income 

PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  COLLIER'S  BY  BILL  STAPLETON 
Government  Inspector  Dr.  D.  E.  Wishard  (second  man  from  left)  watches  the  production  line 


Predominant  in  Jewell's  coops  are  New  Ha  i- 
shire  Red  (above)  and  barred  Plymouth  B  t 


Jesse  Jewell  (left)  inspects  chicken  with  Fr;  i 
Thurmond,  one  of  5,000  growers  serving  pack  1 


Chickens  in  the  ice,  now  ready  for  packing,  < 
pushed  along  by  Robert  Peeples,  Oscar  Ivey,l 
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CHICKENS  in  the  Wind 


By  JAMES  AS  WELL 

When  a  tornado  hit  Gainesville,  Georgia,  it  blew  two  boxcars  into  a  wedge  which  protected 
Jesse  JewelVs  5,000  chickens.  Since  then  he  has  led  the  town  to  a  boom  in  frozen  poultry 


rarTHEN  the  wind  is  right,  citizens  of  Gaines- 
\m/  ville,  Georgia,  including  occupants  of  the 
expensive  new  homes  along  Green  Street 

d  Dixon  and  Cherokee  roads,  can  get  a  whiff  of 
t.  Nothing  unpleasant:  a  mere  soupcon  of  scent — 
ut  unmistakable  to  anyone  who  in  youth  has  ever 
lone  chores  around  a  henhouse.  And  the  citizens 
f  Gainesville  love  it;  they  throw  back  their  heads 
ind  breathe  deeply — :the  richer  they  are,  the  more 
■apturously  they  inhale. 

Well  they  may. 

The  800,000  dressed  chickens  shipped  weekly 
rom  this  second-largest  broiler  center  in  the  world 
^ve  Gainesville,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  not  only  prosperity  but  the  atmosphere 
and  psychology  of  a  boom  town  after  an  oil  or 
gold  strike. 

The  taxi  driver  who  hauled  me  from  the  station 
in  the  dawn  was  rushing  to  get  home  to  tend  his 
chickens.  When  I  entered  the  Dixie  Hunt  Hotel 
dining  room  during  a  slack  hour,  a  waitress  was 
busy  near  my  table  figuring  costs  and  income  for 
ler  flock. 

In  Gainesville,  if  you  want  to  hock  your  cotton 
arm — once  the  backbone  of  the  local  economy — 
>ankers  will  shy  off;  but  if  you  wish  a  few  hundred 
or  a  few  thousand  on  the  contents  of  your  back- 
yard henhouse,  they  reach  for  the  note  forms 
avidly. 

There  is  a  legendary  story  of  a  crap  game  among 
the  big  wing-and-wishbone  men  during  last  year's 
Chicken  Festival,  at  which  one  enthusiastic  player 
lost  21,000  hatching  eggs  and  a  few  hundred  bat- 
teries of  barred  Rocks  (with  144  chickens  to  a 
battery).  He  had  to  retrench  for  a  month. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  optimism  in  the  air — a 

general  feeling  that  today  is  fine  and  that  tomorrow 

|  will  be   better — stems   from  knowledge  of  what 

"Gainesville   was   fourteen   years   ago — when   the 

worst  tornado  in  the  state's  history  hit  it,  leaving  a 

heap  of  rubble. 

Today  everybody's  happy,  albeit  a  bit  feverishly. 


They  help  keep  the  town's  boom  booming. 
Perry  Parks  (1.),  John  Martin  own  feed  plants 


There  is  Benzedrine  in  the  mountain  ozone;  the  air 
fairly  cackles. 

Plans  have  been  afoot  for  some  time  for  the  cele- 
bration of  Poultry  Day  at  this  year's  Northeast 
Georgia  Festival  at  Gainesville,  from  September 
10th  to  16th.  Floats  bearing  girls  tastefully  attired 
in  feathers  will  roll  through  town  in  a  colorful  pa- 
rade. There  will  be  poultry  exhibits  and  contests. 
A  cast  of  some  400  amateur  actors  and  actresses 
will  present  a  historical  pageant  depicting  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  chicken  industry.  Last 
year,  with  only  a  one-day  festival,  the  annual 
Gainesville  event  attracted  more  than  30,000  spec- 
tators. 

Edmond  F.  Jared,  executive  secretary  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  told  me  that  the  city  was 
judged  a  Champion  Home  Town  by  the  Georgia 
Power  and  Light  Company.  He  said  that  Roger 
Babson,  the  financial  authority,  recently  referred  to 
Gainesville  as  one  of  the  "golden  opportunity  cities 
of  America."  Jared  estimates  this  year's  broiler 
business  at  $50,000,000. 

When  the  wind  is  right  in  Gainesville  .  .  .  Once, 
the  wind  was  wrong. 

A  Georgia  Town  in  the  Thirties 

Back  in  1936,  Gainesville  was  a  sleepy  Southern 
community  of  10,200  population.  It  had  been  do- 
ing better  than  some  other  Georgia  towns  because 
it  did  not  have  to  depend  entirely  on  a  tired  cotton 
economy  scratched  from  the  long-mined  red-clay 
hills.  Gainesville  had  industry  in  the  form  of  sev- 
eral fairly  large  textile  miles  nearby;  and  it  had 
Riverside,  a  boys'  military  academy  belonging  to  a 
pedagogic  ball  of  fire  named  Sandy  Beaver;  and  it 
had  Brenau,  an  ancient  college  for  women. 

But  Gainesville  was  no  El  Dorado  on  the  fateful 
morning  of  April  6,  1936.  The  air  was  muggy  and 
a  great  plum  cloud  with  yellow  edges  came  and  sat 
in  the  west.  At  8:30  the  strange  cloud  lowered 
like  a  Disney  giant.   At  8:32  it  struck.   Minutes 


County  Agent  Leland  Rew  figures  area  average 
farm  income  has  jumped  five  times  since  1930 

E.   T.    BEAZCLT 


later  the  city  was  a  shambles.  There  were  227  dead 
and  missing,  950  injured  and  the  tornado  had  taken 
a  $16,000,000  bite  out  of  the  city's  economy. 

Gainesville  lay  prostrate,  stunned.  That's  where 
the  story  of  today's  Gainesville  begins. 

Of  course  there  was  the  Red  Cross;  the  heroic 
local  effort  amid  the  ruins  after  the  first  paralyzing 
shock;  President  Roosevelt  coming  over  from 
Warm  Springs  two  days  later  promising  quick 
federal  succor  from  a  train  parked  in  the  blitzed 
yards.  .  .  .  But  the  real  mesh  of  drama  in  the  city's 
climb  back  is  most  implicit  in  a  red-haired  young 
man's  success  story. 

Jesse  D.  Jewell  was  born  in  Gainesville  in  1902. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  cards  then  to  indicate  that 
the  Jesse  Jewell  of  1950,  a  stocky,  broad-shoul- 
dered, fast-moving  man  with  a  rusty,  small  mus- 
tache, would  have  an  $8,000,000  annual  business 
and  be  the  town's  favorite  son.  If  he  didn't  bring 
Gainesville  back  from  the  ruins  on  a  chicken  wing 
and  a  prayer,  he  certainly  set  the  process  in  motion. 
You  can't  stay  in  town  five  minutes  without  hearing 
his  name — or  seeing  it  on  his  multiplying  enter- 
prises. 

Jesse's  father  was  a  partner  in  a  modest  feed 
and  fertilizer  business  and  when  he  died,  in  1909, 
he  left  a  widow  and  five  little  Jewells.  Later  the 
widow  married  her  late  husband's  partner,  a  wid- 
ower with  five  children  of  his  own.  With  this  large 
and  increasingly  costly  brood,  the  going  was  tough 
for  Jesse's  mother  and  stepfather. 

His  mother,  a  cultured  woman  and  college  grad- 
uate, helped  out  at  the  store  and  gave  art  lessons. 
She  used  to  startle  people  by  telling  them  she  was 
in  the  art  and  fertilizer  business. 

Jesse  wanted  a  college  education,  but  that  was 
difficult  with  so  little  money  and  so  many  other 
youngsters  in  the  family  who  wanted  one  too.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  almost  swung  it  by  waiting  on  table 
and  doing  odd  jobs  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
and,  closer  home,  at  Georgia  Tech,  but  finally  he 
decided  graduation  was  a  (Continued  on  page  47) 


E.  F.  Jared,  chamber  of  commerce  official,  pre- 
dicts a  1950  broiler  business  of  $50,000,000 
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By  A.  J.  CRONIN 


The  police  were  closing  in  on  Paul,  intimidating  those 
who  might  help  him,  frustrating  his  search  for  the  true 
facts  of  the  crime.  And  then,  mysteriously,  came  the 
startling  message  from  behind  the  prison's  walls  .  .  . 


\ 
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The  Story:  Paul  Engel,  living  in  Belfast,  Ireland, 
with  his  mother,  was  training  to  become  a  university 
instructor  when  he  learned,  to  his  horror,  that  his  fa- 
ther, Leon  Engel,  whom  he  remembered  only  dimly, 
was  not  dead,  but  was  serving  a  life  sentence  for  mur- 
der. He  got  the  whole  shocking,  sordid  story  from 
Pastor  Emmanuel  Fleming,  a  family  friend,  whose 
pretty,  shallow  daughter  Ella  hoped  to  become  Paul's 
wife.  Fifteen  years  before,  Leon  Engel  had  arranged 
for  himself  and  his  family  to  leave  the  Scottish  city  of 
Winton,  where  they  then  lived,  and  try  their  luck  in  the 
United  States.  Just  before  they  could  leave,  however, 
Engel  had  been  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Mona  Spur- 
ling.  Janet  Crombie,  her  maid,  and  a  young  girl 
passer-by,  Louisa  Burt,  had  made  positive  identifica- 
tion of  Engel  as  the  murderer.  Only  the  victim's  neigh- 
bor, Albert  Prusty,  had  been  uncertain.  The  rest  of 
the  evidence,  as  presented  by  Inspector  James  Swann 
and  Chief  Constable  Adam  Urie  of  Winton  had 
brought  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Engel's  death  sentence  had 
later  been  commuted. 

Stunned  at  learning  his  father's  history,  Paul  went 
on  impulse  to  Stoneheath  Prison,  but  was  told  no 
visitors  were  permitted  the  prisoners.  He  felt  strangely 
that  all  was  not  right,  and  resolved  to  follow  his  intui- 
tion. He  read  the  newspaper  file  on  the  murder  in  the 
local  library,  and  despite  the  fact  that  there  seemed  to 
be  no  doubt  of  his  father's  guilt,  he  visited  Albert 
Prusty,  who  still  lived  below  the  victim's  flat.  Prusty 
told  him  there  had  been  another  man  at  the  scene  of 
the  crime,  that  Swann  had  been  unconvinced  of  Engel's 
guilt  and  had  consulted  a  lawyer,  Walter  Gillett.  As 
a  result  of  their  investigation  they  had  been  respectively 
dismissed  and  disbarred,  and  sent  to  prison  on  a 
trumped-up  charge. 

Paul  found  Gillett  had  died,  and  he  searched  for 
Swann  with  no  luck,  until  Mark  Boulia,  the  young 
librarian  who  had  shown  an  interest  in  Paul,  brought 
him  the  news  that  Swann  was  dying  in  a  hospital.  The 
case  against  Leon  Engel,  Swann  told  him,  had  been  a 
frame-up,  and  one  sanctioned  by  the  public  prosecutor, 
Sir  Matthew  Sprott.  Paul  settled  down  in  Winton, 
got  a  job  playing  the  piano  in  the  music  department  of 
a  store,  where  he  met  lovely  and  reserved  Lena  Ander- 
sen. He  began  a  systematic  campaign  to  discover  the 
truth.  Swann  told  him  how  to  find  Louisa  Burt,  and 
Paul  went  with  Mark  to  meet  her,  without,  of  course, 
identifying  himself.  He  realized  she  was  a  fantastic 
liar,  and  a  foolish,  ignorant  girl. 

Before  their  next  appointment,  Mark,  in  obvious  ter- 
ror, backed  out  of  the  arrangement.  Paul  went  alone 
to  find  Louisa,  and  at  her  employer's  house  was  picked 
up  by  the  police.  He  was  brought  before  Constable 
Uric,  who  warned  him  to  keep  away  from  the  old  case. 

Undeterred.  Paul  went  again  to  see  Swann,  only  to 
find  that  he  had  died.  Paul  wrote  up  the  whole  case, 
and  persuaded  the  reluctant  George  BlRLEY,  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  to  reopen  the  matter  officially. 


IV 


EVERY  day,  Paul  read  eagerly  the  reports  in 
the  Winton  Herald  of  the  previous  day's  pro- 
ceedings in  the  House  of  Commons,  although 
he  knew  there  could  be  no  immediate  result — in 
the  press  of  parliamentary  business  Birley  must 
await  his  opportunity. 

Buoyed  by  hope,  he  faced  up  to  his  present  cir- 
cumstances and  made  the  best  of  them.  At  the  store 
he  played  with  more  verve,  catching  Lena's  eye 
often  and  trying  to  make  her  smile.  It  was  not  by 
any  means  an  easy  matter — but  occasionally  he 
succeeded  in  breaking  through  her  serious  air.  Her 
eyes  would  light  up,  and  a  brightness  animate  her 
lovely  face. 

Paul's  change  of  mood  did  not  pass  unnoticed 
by  the  manager. 

"What's  got  into  you?"  Harris  exclaimed  sourly 
one  day.   "Somebody  died  and  left  you  a  fortune?" 

"I'm  expecting  it  any  minute,"  Paul  answered 
lightly. 

The  manager  looked  at  him  speculatively  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  said,  "Until  it  arrives,  keep  go- 
ing. And  keep  your  eyes  off  Miss  Andersen."  He 
gave  Paul  a  queer  glance.  "You're  only  wasting 
your  time." 

Paul  only  smiled — of  course,  his  feeling  for  Lena 
was  no  more  than  friendship.  Indeed,  ever  since 
his  interview  with  Birley  his  thoughts  had  turned 
dutifully  to  Belfast  and  several  times  he  had  been 
on  the  point  of  writing  to  give  his  mother  and  Ella 
his  favorable  news.  He  felt  now  that  it  might  not 
be  long  before  he  was  back  home.  Nevertheless,  at 
lunchtimc  that  same  day — it  was  Saturday — as  he 
sat  enjoying  a  sandwich  and  his  usual  chat  with 
Lena,  a  sudden  lighthearted  impulse  took  hold  of 
him. 

"Lena,"  he  said,  "why  don't  you  and  I  go  on  a 
little  outing  tomorrow  afternoon?" 

As  she  did  not  answer  he  continued,  "We  could 
go  to  the  Botanical  Gardens.  It  won't  be  wildly 
exciting  but  it  might  be  fun." 

Her  expression  had  changed  slightly,  and  for  a 
moment  she  was  silent.  "It's  very  kind  of  you,"  she 
said  at  last,  with  her  eyes  averted.  "I  don't  often 
go  out — "  ' 

The  store  was  filling  up  again,  and  they  both  had 
to  get  back  to  work. 

"Think  it  over,"  he  said,  swinging  the  piano  stool 
round  to  the  keyboard.  "You  can  let  me  know  later 
if  you'd  like  to  come." 

Lena  went  slowly  back  to  her  counter.  During 
these  past  six  months,  since  coming  to  Winton,  she 
had  been  so  fully  occupied  (Continued  on  page  bO) 


On  the  journey  bark  to  Tron  Place,  Lena's  ex- 
pression was  pensive.  Whatever  it  was  she 
wished  to  say  to  him,  she  simply  couldn't  say  it 
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Do  We  Have  ENOUGH 

STRATEGIC  MATERIALS1 

for  WAR  ? 

America  is  building  a  stockpile,  storing  essentials  that  come  from 
abroad  against  the  day  when  enemy  subs  may  strike  at  our  sea  lanes 

By  JOHN  CONNER 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY  warfare,  a  devilish 
enterprise  so  expensive  it  defies  arithmetic,  is 
fundamentally  composed  of  four  elements: 
fighting  men,  supply  lines,  production  facilities  and, 
finally,  raw  materials.  For  three  of  these  essentials, 
the  United  States  relies  upon  its  strong  young  men, 
native  ingenuity,  and  a  mass-production  know-how 
unapproached  by  any  other  people  on  earth.  For 
the  fourth  basic  component  of  modern  war — raw 
materials — we  must  depend  upon  the  foresight 
of  our  military  and  economic  leaders  in  time  of 
peace. 

Almost  half  of  the  68  materials  designated  by 
the  National  Munitions  Board'  as  strategic  indis- 
pensables  for  an  effective  modern  war  machine 
come  from  sources  entirely  outside  the  United 
States,  some  from  tiny  countries  which  might  be 
gobbled  up  by  a  powerful  enemy  in  a  matter  of 
hours.  Most  of  them  are  so  far  from  American 
shores  that  any  foe  armed  with  long-range  subma- 
rines— such  as  Russia — can  make  uninterrupted 
wartime  delivery  to  the  United  States  simply  im- 
possible. 

Rubber,  for  example,  is  almost  as  vital  to  the 
war  mechanisms  of  this  modern  age  as  steel.  The 
major  world  sources  for  raw  rubber  not  only  lie 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  the  United  States — 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  British  Malaya,  French 
Indo-China,  Siam  and  Burma — but  are  located  in- 
side the  area  right  now  imperiled  by  Communism 
in  the  Orient.  Aluminum,  vital  in  the  production 
of  airplanes,  comes  from  bauxite,  and  nearly  half 
of  the  world  supply  of  good  bauxite  is  found  in 
Surinam,  in  South  America,  British  Guiana, 
Curasao  and  Jamaica. 

Pure  tungsten  is  required  for  radio,  radar  and 
all  other  electronic  equipment;  it  forms  the  hard 
core  of  armor-piercing  bullets.  Tungsten  comes 
from  Bolivia  and  Peru,  Argentina  and  Brazil, 
South  Africa,  the  Belgian  Congo,  Rhodesia — 
long  hauls,  indeed.  No  suitable  substitute  has  been 
found  for  abaca,  from  which  is  made  the  countless 
fathoms  of  rope,  hawsers,  marine  cordage  and 
cable  demanded  by  war.  The  best  world  source  of 
this  fiber  lies  in  the  vulnerable  Philippine  Islands. 

On  paper,  solution  of  the  problem  embodied 
in  this  grim  set  ol  facts  appears  childishly  obvious: 
accumulation  of  a  strategic  materials  reserve,  or 
stockpile,  big  enough  to  meet  the  emergency  of 
sudden  war.  Unhappily,  this  solution  is  not  so 
easy  to  accomplish  as  it  looks.  We  knew  about 
stockpiling  long  before  World  War  II.  Before  our 
very  eyes,  Hitler  and  his  Nazis,  Tojo  and  his  Japs 
gathered  iron  ore,  tin,  tungsten,   quartz  crystal, 


HARRIS   b    EWINO 


We  don't  have  an  adequate  stockpile  of  stra- 
tegic materials  now.  What  we've  got  is  a 
good  beginning.  We  have  considerable  raw 
materials  on  hand,  although  we  need  more. 
We  have  the  machinery  to  do  the  rest  of  the 
job,  and  I  am  confident  we  will  get  it  done. 

W  .  Stuart  Symington 

Chnlrmnn,   National    Security    Resources   Board 


aluminum,  mercury  and  cordage  fibers  like  squir- 
rels expecting  a  long  winter.  Yet,  when  the  Japa- 
nese struck  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941,  American  raw 
material  cupboards  were  almost  bare. 

For  the  tragic  mistake  of  prewar  torpor,  we  paid 
a  terrible  price  in  American  lives,  time  and  dollars. 
Men  and  guns  and  fighting  ships  which  might  have 
been  crippling  the  enemy  were  needed  to  protect 
sea  lanes  so  that  material  for  bombers,  ammunition 
and  tanks  could  move  to  American  factories.  In 
spite  of  this  costly  protection,  hundreds  of  cargoes 
of  metal  ore  and  rubber  and  bauxite  and  quartz 
and  medicine  were  sent  to  the  bottom  by  enemy 
submarines.  A  prewar  stockpile  would  have  placed 


much  of  this  material  safely  on  American  shore 
ahead  of  danger. 

Today,  with  Communism  on  the  rampage  in  th> 
Far  East,  the  threat  to  raw  material  imports  tower  | 
again  in  the  menacing  form  of  Soviet  Russia's  hugil 
pack  of  schnorkel  submarines.  Even  the  most  con 
servative  estimates  give  the  Communists  a  fleet  o  1 
long-range  undersea  killers  far  outnumberin  I 
the  combined  Nazi  and  Japanese  fleets  of  Worlil 
War  II.  If  global  war  comes  again,  the  United  State! 
cannot  afford  a  repetition  of  our  raw  material  mis! 
takes  of  the  past.  We  must  have  a  stockpile.  Upoil 
it  may  depend  not  alone  hundreds  of  America!! 
lives,  or  even  this  entire  nation,  but  the  future  ol 
free  civilization  itself. 

Four  years  ago  Congress  wrote  a  law,  successo 
to  earlier  statutes,  which  provided  for  creation  o 
a  national  stockpile  of  war  materials.   A  plan  wa 
drafted,  a  $2.1  billion — since  raised  to  $4  billion—] 
objective  laid  down,  to  close  the  gap  between  war  i 
time  demand  and  estimated  available  wartime  sup 
ply.  The  planners  announced:    "We'll  finish  it  ii  I 
five  years." 

Under  Munitions  Board  blueprints,  the  Americai 
war  materials  stockpile  should  today  be  four  fifth 
complete.  Instead,  the  board  reported  to  Congres: 
recently,  it  is  only  slightly  more  than  half  complete 
At  the  start  of  fiscal  1951,  which  began  July  1 , 1 950 
in  the  government's  calendar,  the  value  of  th< 
stockpile  on  hand  was  $1,556,000,000,  only  38.< 
per  cent  of  the  total  objective  of  $4,000,000,000 

To  be  sure,  an  additional  $495,000,000  batch  o 
materials  was  on  order,  and  the  Federal  Supplj 
Service,  which  buys  for  the  stockpile,  had  $454, 
000,000  of  unliquidated  contract  authority  in  it: 
till.  And,  late  in  July,  with  southern  Korea  aflame 
the  President  asked  Congress  for  another  $600, 
000,000  for  stockpiling,  and  his  assistant.  Dr.  Johr 
R.  Steelman,  requested  the  Reconstruction  Financ* 
Corporation  to  increase  synthetic  rubber  produc 
tion  by  100,000  tons  annually.  But  wars  are  no 
fought  with  bills  of  lading  or  production  orders 
We  are  racing  to  catch  up.  But  we're  late — how 
late,  perhaps  only  the  Russians  know. 

The  recent  Munitions  Board  report  said  tba 
stockpile  buying  over  the  past  year  failed  to  mee 
blueprint  schedules  in  some  very  important  items 
notably  rubber,  copper  and  zinc.  In  the  month: 
ahead,  intensive  purchasing  may  be  expected  in  tht 
field  of  last  year's  buying  shortages — in  manganesi 
and  a  few  other  materials  sure  to  be  needed  in  hug< 
quantities  if  total  war  comes. 

Considerable  buying  will  be  done,  too,  in  item! 
for  which  civilians  rather  (Continued  on  page  72. ' 
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name  it! 


"A  carload  of  fun!" 


has  it ! 


EMPOWER -Choose  either  the  new  100  h.p.  V-8  or      0^  LUGGAGE  SPACE-More  than  24  cu.  ft.  in  Ford's     53"   COMFORT-Just  try  Ford's  "Mid  Ship"  Ride! 


the  advanced  95  h.p.  Six!  Deep  Deck  Luggage  Locker! 

SfSTYlING  —  "Fashion"  throughout!  Quality  coach-  1ET  ROADABILITY  —  Rough    roads,    twisting    roads- 
work  and  "jewel-box"  interiors!  Ford  holds  a  steady  course!  No  pitch,  no  sway! 

03     ROOMINESS  — Sofa-Wide    seats  — room    for    six  GET    SAFETY— Ford's  famous  "Lifeguard"  Body  is  built 
big  people!  of  heavy-gauge  steel ! 

03^  EASE  OF  HANDLING-"Finger-Tip"  Steering  H"   LONG  LIFE  —  It's  built  into  every  part!  Colors  are 
and  King-Size  Brakes  that  stop  with  35%  less  effort!  baked  on  to  keep  their  "Showroom  Complexion"! 


2l  ECONOMY— Ford  is  thrifty  all  the  way!  Low  in 
first  cost— low  in  day-to-day  running  cost  — and 
high  in  value  at  "trade-in"  time! 

There's  a  Ford  in  your  future  .  .  .  with  a  future  built  in 


"Test  Drive' 
the  '50  Ford 


Last  Sprin 


The  kid  looked  pale,  and  his  eyes  were  so  big  you  Couldn't  see  anything  else 


I  ALWAYS  used  to  like  it  when  winter  ended 
and  the  snow  went  away.  It  meant  getting  out 
bikes  and  cleaning  up  the  sand  lot  and  a  lot  of 
things.  But  it's  all  different  now. 

Last  spring  a  new  kid  moved  into  the  Wright 
house  and  as  soon  as  we  saw  him,  we  knew  he  was 
different.  He  was  a  little  guy  about  six  or  seven 
with  big  dark  eyes  and  legs  so  skinny  you'd  won- 
der how  they  held  him  up.  The  Wright  house  was 
a  big  place  and  there  were  only  the  three  of  them — 
father  and  mother  and  this  kid.  People  said  they 
were  stuck  up  and  kept  to  themselves,  but  the  kid 
used  to  wave  to  us  and  sometimes  we'd  see  him 
looking  through  the  bare  hedge  like  he  wanted  to 
play.  I  remember  he  wore  a  red  snowsuit  that  was 
too  big  for  him.  One  day  he  came  out  and  sat  on 
the  curb  to  watch  us  ride  on  our  bicycles. 

Cliff  spotted  him  right  away.  "Yahoo  I  Out  of 
the  way,  brat!" 

The  kid  didn't  even  move  when  the  bike  bore 
down  on  him.  It  knocked  him  down  and  there  was 
blood  all  over  his  cheek.  He  looked  up  at  Cliff 
with  a  funny  look  of  surprise,  as  if  he  didn't  un- 
derstand what  happened  to  him.  Then  he  began 
to  cry. 

His  mother  came  running  out.  She  was  small 
and  her  hair  was  short  and  shiny  in  the  sun.  The 
slacks  she  wore  made  her  look  like  a  kid  herself 
but  her  face  got  old  when  she  picked  up  the  boy. 
Cliff  leaned  back  on  his  bike  and  laughed. 

"Why  did  you  do  it?"  she  asked  Cliff. 

"He  was  in  the  way!"  Cliff  shrugged  and  looked 
right  at  her,  waiting  to  see  what  she'd  do.  Her  hand 
went  up  and  for  a  minute  we  thought  she  was  going 
to  hit  him.  We  gathered  around,  grinning  and  push- 
ing one  another,  and  then  her  face  crumpled  up  like 
she  was  going  to  cry  too.  She  didn't  say  anything, 
just  carried  the  boy  into  the  house. 

After  that,  it  got  to  be  a  game.  We'd  ride  up 
and  down  and  when  one  of  us  saw  the  kid  we'd 
all  gather  at  the  curb  and  yell  cracks  at  him.  It 
always  brought  his  mother  out.  She  had  a  way  of 
looking  at  us  that  goaded  us  on,  and  Cliff  got  to  be 
pretty  good  at  insulting  her.  Sometimes  she'd  just 
Hover  at  the  windows  and  we'd  see  her  white  face 
watching  us.  Cliff  always  got  a  rise  out  of  her  by 
making  a  dash  at  the  kid  and  pretending  he  was 
going  to  hit  him.  If  that  didn't  work  we'd  twist 
his  arm  a  bit  and  she'd  come  out  and  take  him  in. 
Once  she  came  out  and  began  to  plead  with  us. 

Her  lips  were  trembling.  "Please,  boys!  Please! 
You  don't  know  what  you're  doing!" 

"Please,  boys,  please!"  Cliff  copied  her  and  we 
all  laughed  so  we  didn't  hear  what  else  she  said. 

She  lifted  her  hands  in  front  of  her  eyes  like  she 
didn't  want  to  sec  us,  and  the  others  thought  it  was 
a  big  joke.  But  I  got  a  funny  feeling  watching  her 
walk  up  to  the  house. 

I  don't  suppose  it  would  have  gone  on  so  long 
if  she  hadn't  always  been  there  watching  over  the 
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kid.  His  father  was  nuts  about  him  too.  He  used 
to  take  the  early  train  home  just  to  play  with  him. 
Did  they  ever  spoil  that  kid!  The  toys  he  had — 
little  cars  and  trucks  and  a  train. 

They  did  some  funny  things,  that  family.  Crazy 
things  like  having  a  hamburger  supper  right  out  on 
the  muddy  lawn  as  if  they  couldn't  wait  for  the 
grass.  Easter  morning  they  had  an  egg  hunt  all 
around  the  trees,  and  you'd  think  nobody  lived 
around  them  for  miles  the  way  the  three  of  them 
laughed  and  carried  on.  We  stood  on  the  road  and 
watched  them.  Cliff  yelled  a  few  wisecracks,  but 
the  father  came  down  to  the  curb  and  we  beat  it. 

We  didn't  see  the  kid  for  a  while  after  that.  The 
lights  were  on  a  lot  at  the  back  of  the  house  and  we 
used  to  sneak  up  behind  and  throw  mud  at  the  win- 
dows. Sometimes  we'd  see  the  kid's  father  standing 
at  the  back  door,  black  against  the  light. 

Once  I  heard  a  woman  crying.  She  was  saying 
something  over  and  over  again.  It  sounded  like,  "I 
can't  bear  it!  I  can't  bear  it!" 

ONE  day  I  was  coming  home  from  school  when 
the  leaves  were  green  on  the  trees,  and  I  saw 
the  kid  behind  the  hedge.  He  looked  pale,  and  his 
eyes  were  so  big  you  couldn't  see  anything  else.  He 
smiled  at  me  like  he  was  afraid  not  to.  When  I 
stopped  and  spoke  to  him,  he  backed  away. 

"Hello,  kid!  You  been  sick  or  something?" 

He  nodded  and  1  was  going  on  but  he  called  me 
back. 

"John!   Wanna  see  something,  John?" 

He  was  trembling  all  over  and  just  to  humor 
him  I  said  sure,  I  wanted  to  see  something.  He 
took  me  around  the  hedge  and  along  a  way  behind 
it  until  we  came  to  a  place  where  he  pushed  the 
leaves  aside. 

"Look!"  he  said. 

I  looked  and  saw  the  bird's  nest  in  the  hedge. 
There  were  four  blue  eggs  in  it  and  I  was  going  to 
touch  them  but  he  stopped  me. 

"Don't!  The  mother  bird  won't  come  back  if  you 
do.   She's  Up  there  in  the  tree  watching  us  now!" 

Sure  enough,  there  was  a  flash  of  rusty  brown 
and  black  up  in  the  elm. 

"Gosh!"  I  said.  "Four  robin  eggs!" 

"There'll  be  baby  birds  soon!" 

"Who  says  so?" 

"My  mother!  She  says  the  birds  put  the  eggs 
there  so  I  can  watch  them.   It's  exciting,  isn't  it?" 

He  grabbed  my  sleeve  with  a  skinny  hand  and  I 
looked  down  at  it. 

"You  won't  tell  anyone,  John?  You'll  keep  it  a 
secret?" 

It  was  his  eyes  that  got  me.  They  were  so  big  and 
dark  and  deep.  1  promised  but  I  felt  like  a  fool. 
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After  that,  whenever  I  saw  him  and  there  wi 
no  one  else  around,  we'd  look  at  the  nest.  It  g 
to  be  a  regular  thing  coming  home  from  school  an 
I  know  he  waited  for  me.  I  got  a  kick  out  of  it,  an 
it  really  was  exciting  like  he  said. 

Sometimes  the  mother  bird  was  there  and  we' 
be  very  quiet  so  as  not  to  scare  her.  Sometimes  sr 
watched  us  from  a  tree,  almost  as  if  she  trusted  u 
and  we'd  look  at  the  four  blue  eggs  and  talk  aboi 
when  the  birds  would  hatch. 

Then  one  day  when  I  came  out  from  behind  t 
hedge,  Cliff  was  waiting  for  me.  He  grabbed 
and  yelled  for  the  gang.  "Where  you  been?  Whil 
gives  in  there?" 

1  caught  the  white  flash  of  the  kid's  face  throug  I 
the  hedge. 

"Nothin'!" 

"Whadd'ya  mean,  nothin'?" 

He  twisted  my  arm  up  behind  and  pulled  it.  Tr. 
gang  was  all  around  and  1  stood  it  as  long  as  I  coul 
but  1  knew  if  it  kept  on  I'd  bust  out  crying. 

"It's  a  bird's  nest!" 

He  let  me  go  then  and  I  heard  them  all  yellin 
and  laughing,  tearing  the  branches  apart  an 
tramping  the  hedge.  The  kid  was  yelling  and  cr) 
ing.  "No,  no!  Don't!  Please  don't!" 

His  voice  rose  to  a  thin  scream  but  I  couldn 
look.  His  mother  was  with  him  now  and  I  coul 
hear  her  talking  to  him,  easy  and  gentle.  The  gan 
went  away  but  the  kid  kept  on  that  steady,  monotc' 
nous  screaming.  I  got  up  off  the  sidewalk  and  wer 
slowly  around  the  hedge. 

She  was  rocking  him  back  and  forth  there  on  th 
ground.  There  was  mud  on  her,  and  the  tears  mad 
black  marks  down  her  cheeks.  All  around  wer 
twigs  and  bits  of  mud  and  broken  blue  shell.  He 
eyes  met  mine  and  she  just  looked  at  me. 

I  went  away.  I  never  saw  the  kid  again. 

AFTER  school  closed  1  went  to  camp.  When  I  go 
Lback.  the  Wright  house  was  empty  and  boardet 
up.  I  asked  my  folks  about  it  and  they  said  that  th 
kid  had  died  that  summer,  that  his  mother  and  fa 
ther  knew  all  the  time. 

"That's  why  they  moved  to  our  neighborhood!; 
my  mother  said.   "To  give  him  a  normal  life  wit 
other  children.   It's  nice  to  think  they  were  happ( 
here!" 

1  got  a  funny,  sick  kind  of  feeling  and  went  ou, 
of  the  house.  When  I  saw  Cliff  I  tried  to  tell  hir 
how  I  felt. 

"Aw,  heck!"  he  said.  "It  was  only  a  bird's  nes'l 
Forget  it!" 

But  I  know  I'll  never  forget  it.  Never  as  Ion 
as  I  live,  as  long  as  there  are  robins  in  th 
spring.  the  ENi 
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Afe/«v  Du  Pont  Spray  Glaze 

UTSHINES...OUTLASTS 

outdoes  the  best  wax  job  •  •  •  yet  costs  no  more 


8  not  just  a  polish  .  .  .  not  just  another 
x!  Du  Pont  Spray  Glaze  (patent  ap- 
ed for)  is  a  completely  new  kind  of 
auty  treatment  for  your  car — applied 
a  professional  operator  with  a  high- 
Jssure  spray  gun.  It's  the  amazing  prod- 
t  of  Du  Pont  chemistry  that  is  thrilling 
r  owners  throughout  the  country. 

ire  complete  protection;  brighter  gloss! 

i  Pont  Spray  Glaze  covers  your  car  fin- 
i  from  bumper  to  bumper — including 
romium  and  those  quick-to-rust  places 
dom  reached  by  ordinary  waxing  and 
lishing.  Protects  old  or  new  finishes  and 


gives  them  a  brighter-than-ever  gloss ! 

All-weather  treatment  lasts  and  lasts!  This 

hard,  durable  glaze  keeps  your  car  shining 
despite  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  weather. 
And  it's  so  easy  to  maintain  a  Spray  Glaze 
shine.  A  simple  dusting  with  a  soft  cloth 
takes  off  ordinary  dust.  Even  a  badly 
spattered  finish  is  quickly  washed  clean. 

Spray  Glaze,  developed,  tested  and  man- 
ufactured by  Du  Pont,  is  available  now  at 
service  stations  and  car  dealers  in  most 
neighborhoods.  Look  for  it  .  .  .  ask  for  it! 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.), 
Wilmington  98,  Delaware. 


DU  PONT  SPRAY  GLAZE  INCLUDES: 


let.  It*  spray  your  car  wit  A. . 

^57  DU  PONT 

5 


GIVES  LONG-LASTING    BEAUTY 


(PATENT    APPLIED    FOR) 

1.  Washing  your  car  with  dirt-dissolving  Du  Pont  Car  Wash. 

1.  Thorough  pre-cleaning  with  safe,  approved  Du  Pont  Spray  Glaze  Cleaner. 

3.  Complete  bumper-to-bumper  protection  with  brilliant  Du  Pont  Spray  Glaze. 


WAY  GLAZE  is  the  newest  addition  to  Du  Pont' s  famous  No.  "7"  Line 


BETTER    THINGS     FOR    BETTER     LIVING 
.  .  .  THROUGH    CHSMISTKY 


Kte.u.i.PAT.orr. 
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Now!  2fenith  AddslAZ 

toB/ackMagi 


Complete  automatic  program  selection  in  the  palm  of  you 
hand... from  anywhere  in  the  room.  Another  Zenith  "First' 


Zenith  "Lazy  Bones"  Remote  Control 

optional,  at  slight  extra  cost,  on  all  new 

Zenith  Television  Receivers. 


It's  like  something  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights!  From 
across  the  room  — without  ever  leaving  your  easy 
chair  — you  change  television  programs  with  a  small, 
streamlined  control  that  fits  cozily  in  the  palm  of  your 
hand !  Just  press  lightly  with  your  thumb.  That's  all 
there  is  to  it!  Nothing  more  to  tune!  Not  one  sin- 
gle knob  to  adjust  or  re-tune!  All  the  necessary 
adjustments  are  made  for  you  — automatically! 

Here  is  the  greatest  advancement  in  effortless  pro- 
gram selection  and  tuning  ease  since 
television  itself!  Another  Zenith 


"first"  that  adds  as  greatly  to  your  relaxed  enjoi 
ment  of  television  as  Zenith  Black  Magic  pictu  f 
quality  and  viewing  ease! 

The  marvelous  precision  and  Gibraltar-like  sfcl 
bility  of  Zenith's  tuning  mechanism  makes  possib| 
this  new  remote  control.  When  you  see  how  Zenitl 
Black  Magic  Television  brings  you  reflection-proc 
glare-free  pictures  even  in  lighted  rooms  . . .  even  : 
far  outlying  locations  . . .  and  now  by  "Lazy  Bonesl 
Remote  Control . . .  you'll  never  be  content  with  lei 
than  a  Zenith.  Ask  your  Zenith  dealer— he  know' 
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ONES"  Remote  Control 

Vev/s/o/7  m. 


Ntw  Zenith  TV-Radio-Phonogroph,  model  H3477R. 
New  238  sq.  in.  "Selecto-Screen"  gives  you  both 
circular  and  rectangular  type  pictures.  New 
"Cobra-Matic"  record  changer  — only  two  simple 
kontrols  to  play  any  size  or  speed  record.  New 
FM-AM  radio.  Powerful  new  speaker.  Radiorgan® 
Tone  Control.  Chippendale  cabinet  in  JCGfiOO* 
genuine  Mahogany  veneers.  Only 


'650' 


r£NITH 


•IDKG  DISUKff.  RADIO 

and  TELEVISION 


Models  of  Dazzling  Beauty, 

Superb  Quality. 

ZENITH  IS  NO.  1  FOR  '51 

All  of  Zenith's  35-year  leadership  in  en- 
gineering, styling  and  master  cabinetry  is 
embodied  in  every  one  of  these  brand  new 
models.  They  bring  you  the  greatly  ad- 
vanced features  and  enduring  quality  de- 
signed to  assure  your  enjoyment  and  grace 

your  home —  for  a  lifetime! 

I 

Only  Zenith 

Television  Gives  You 

All  These 

New  Reflection-Proof  Blctxide  Picture 
Tube.  In  normal  viewing  position  you  en- 
joy pictures  free  from  window  and  room 
light  reflections,  as  well  as  from  glare  — 
even  in  daylight  or  fully  lighted  rooms,  the 
way  doctors  recommend  viewing! 

2.  New  "Super-Range"  Chassis.  Brings  in 
pictures  far  clearer  than  before  ...  in  dif- 
ficult or  distant  outlying  locations  where 
signals  are  too  weak  for  most  receivers. 

3. Connection  for  Phonevision.  If  and 

when  this  great  Zenith  development  is  ap- 
proved as  a  commercial  service  and  there- 
by is  made  available  on  present  standards, 
unit  may  be  attached  to  bring  high-class, 
costly  television  programs  right  into  your 
home. 

4.  Built-in  Provision  for  Receiving  the  Pro- 
posed   New    Ultra-High    Frequencies    on 

present  standards.  With  a  Zenith,  UHF 
tuner  strips  can  be  readily  added  to  the 
turret  tuner,  so  that  you  will  not  have  to 
buy  a  new  set  nor  will  you  have  to  use 
an  external  converter. 

5.15  Millionths-of-a-Second  "Gated"  Au- 
tomatic Gain  Control.  Virtually  eliminates 
picture  flutter  from  airplanes,  cars,  dia- 
thermy, etc by  opening  a  radionic 

"gate"  for  15  millionths  of  one  second, 
then  closing  it  against  interference! 

6.  "Gated  Beam"  Stabilizer  Tubes.  Auto- 
matically regulate  the  steadiness  of  both 
picture  and  sound  — in  spite  of  surround- 
ing interference,  regardless  of  distance 
from  the  station! 


New  Zenith  Console  TV,  model  H2438R.  New 
165  sq.  in.  2-in-l  "Selecto-Screen''  with  Du- 
plex Picture  Control  for  a  choice  of  circular 
or  rectangular  type  pictures.  Handsome  pe- 
riod design  cabinet  of  Mahogany   $QQrj95:J: 


veneers  and  hardwoods. 


Only 


New  Zenith  TV-Rodio-Phonograph,  model 
H3267R.  New  165  sq.  in.  2-in-l  "Selecto-Screen" 
gives  you  tiuo  picture  shapes  in  one  set— circu- 
lar and  rectangular  type.  New  "Cobra-Matic" 
record  changer.  New  FM-AM  radio.  2Vi  times 
more  powerful  speaker.  Cabinet  of  genuine 
Mahogany  veneers  with  full  length  doors - 
styled  in  18th  Century  tradition.      S^CQ95* 

Only   ,05» 


New  Zenith  Table  TV,  model  H2226R.  New  105 
sq.  in.  2-in-l  "Selecto-Screen" gives  you  both 
circular  and  rectangular  type  pictures.  Cab- 
inet beautifully  styled  in  Mahog-  {1QQ95* 
anv  solids  and  veneers.  Onlv     I  33 


any  solids  and  veneers. 


Only 


•Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.    West  Coast  ami  fur  South  prices  slightly  higher.    Federal  excise  tax  extra. 
Ztnith  Radio  Corporation,  Chicago  39,  Illinois    •    Over  30  Years  of  "Know-How"  in  Radionics®  Exclusively    •    Also  Makers  of  America's  Finest  Hearing  Aids 
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PRIVATE  EYE 

in  the  World  of  Words 


By  WILL  OURSLER 


In  a  "crime  laboratory"  stocked  with  books  instead  of  fingerprints,  scholarly  Dr.  Joseph  Shipley  tails  words 
to  their  origin.  Once  he  rescued  an  emperor's  reputation  by  flushing  out  a  translator's  500-year-old  mistake 


I 


ONE  evening  recently  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Shipley, 
international  authority  on  words  and  then- 
origins,  had  a  telephone  call  from  an  eminent 
historian  who  seemed  highly  agitated.  The  trouble, 
it  appeared,  centered  around  the  Emperor  Nero  and 
his  fiddle. 

The  historian  was  seeking  an  answer  to  the  an- 
cient $64  poser:  Did  Nero  actually  play  the  fiddle 
while  Rome  crackled  in  flames?  "Can't  find  any 
evidence  he  knew  one  note  from  the  next,"  the 
caller  fumed.  "The  difficulty  may  lie  in  that  word 
'fiddle.'  Could  you  help  me,  Doctor?" 

Dr.  Shipley  could.  It  was  his  kind  of  "case." 
Two  weeks  later,  after  delving  through  an  impos- 


ing array  of  source  books,  dust-ridden  diction- 
aries and  obsolete  histories,  he  came  up  with  the 
report  that  the  accepted  Nero  story  was  spurious — 
the  result  of  a  500-year-old  error  in  translation 
from  an  early  Latin  history. 

The  Latin  text,  Dr.  Shipley  found,  pictured  Nero 
as  a  pretty  serious  fellow  who  worried  about  cur- 
rent conditions  and  often  "harped  on"  the  fire 
which  nearly  destroyed  Rome,  as  a  sample  of  what 
happens  when  drunken  mobs  stagger  through  city 
streets.  Unhappily  for  Nero's  reputation,  a  later 
writer,  translating  the  Latin  into  Provencal,  a  lan- 
guage of  Southern  France,  carelessly  changed 
"harped  on"  to  "fiddled" — thereby  launching  one 


Word-detective  Shipley  in  his  office,  where  he  has  "case  histories"  of  more  than  30,000  words 


of  history's  most  sensational  legends.  "Other  wr 
ers  merely  elaborated  on  the  error,"  Dr.  Shipley  i 
formed  his  historian  friend,  "until  it  took  on 
flavor  of  a  grade-A  Hollywood  epic." 

Clearing  an  emperor's  reputation  by  spotting 
translator's  slip-up  in  a  moldering  history  book 
all  part  of  the  day's  work  for  the  fifty-seven -ye: 
old  Dr.  Shipley  who,  as  a  "word-detective," 
spent  more  than  a  quarter  century  tracking  do\ 
the  origins  and  life  histories  of  words  across  spa 
and  time.  Author  of  more  than  a  dozen  books  < 
language  and  literature,  including  the  Dictiona 
of  Word  Origins,  Dr.  Shipley  has  become  eel 
brated  in  academic  circles  as  a  man  of  letters  wl 
has  breathed  new  life  into  etymology — word  h 
tory — by  blending  scholarship  with  the  dire< 
action  tactics  of  a  "private  eye." 

Short,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  a  few  tufts  of  hi 
on  his  chin — not  a  goatee  he  insists,  but  an  imp 
rial — Dr.  Shipley  himself  looks  like  a  character  o 
of  a  Van  Dine  mystery  novel.  But  his  "word  inv« 
tigation  bureau,"  located  in  an  obscure  back  roo 
of  a  New  York  office  building,  is  unlike  any  oth 
detective  agency  in  the  world. 

In  place  of  fingerprint  equipment  or  dog-ean 
circulars  on  wanted  criminals,  this  bureau  is  pili 
high  with  a  jumble  of  dictionaries  in  assorted  la 
guages,  living  and  dead;  glossaries  of  terms  usi 
in  special  localities;  catalogues,  books  published  1 
professional  or  business  groups;  pamphlets  on  j 
phases  of  language  problems;  charts  of  Chine 
characters,  and  late  reports  from  etymological  s 
cieties  at  home  and  abroad.  Books  line  three  wa? 
of  the  15-foot-square  room,  and  overflow  onto  filii 
cabinets,  tables,  chairs,  typewriters  and  desks. 

On  the  floor  above,  reached  by  a  private  stai 
way,  is  Dr.  Shipley's  reception  room,  where  1 
meets  clients  and  friends.  An  odd  room  to  find 
an  office  building,  it  has  soft  lights,  soft  chairs,  ar 
an  open  fireplace.  In  it,  too,  are  the  filing  cabine 
which  contain  Dr.  Shipley's  personal  file  of  mo 
than  30,000  "case  histories" — dossiers  not  on  ui 
derworld  desperadoes  but  on  words  whose  chec 
ered  careers  Dr.  Shipley  has  trailed,  often  aero 
thousands  of  miles  and  hundreds  of  years. 

"Words  are  living  things,"  he  says.  "They  ev< 
wear  disguises,  pick  up  a  few  letters  here,  or  drop 
few  there.  That  makes  it  harder  to  pin  them  dow 
— just  as  with  a  suspect  who  uses  an  alias." 

Today,  he  adds,  words  have  assumed  life-o 
death  importance:  "Semantics — the  science  i 
meanings — is  playing  a  top  role  in  world  affairs 
he  says.  He  cites  the  case  of  the  word  "inspection 
as  used  in  the  violent  debate  in  the  U.N.  betwee 
the  United  States  and  Russia  over  the  question  i 
atom  control.  "We  used  the  word  in  its  basic  meai 
ing,"  Dr.  Shipley  points  out.  "We  wanted  a  'loc 
inside'  the  Iron  Curtain,  to  make  sure  they  werer. 
making  atom  bombs.  Russia  claimed  she  was  f< 
inspection — but  she  meant  she  would  look  over  hi 
own  plants  and  report  back.  Of  course,  this  cor 
pletely  distorted  the  word's  meaning.  But  Russia 
continued  claim  that  she  was  for  inspection  bewi 
dered  and  confused  U.N.  delegates  and  the  pul 
lie,  too." 

The  whole  safety  of  mankind  may  hinge  on  th 
single    word,    Shipley    (Continued   on    page    7 
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Plenty  of  daylight,  informal  desk  arrangements  are  among  modern  features  that  make  Huston  School  in  Blackwell,  Okla.,  a  pleasant  place  to  lear 


The  Little  Red  Schoolhoui 


Architect  Bill  CaudilPs  drawing  of  Huston  School  is  on  rack  of  its         Sheds  for  youngsters  to  play  under  when  it  rains  become  communis 
assembly  room.      He  talked  board   into  approving  new   buildings         centers  for  square  dances  and  other  adult  activities  after  school  is  01 


irdest  idea  for  Caudill  to  sell  was  an  outdoor  corridor,  covered  by  a 
lopy.     But  the  money  lie  saved  made  possible  four  more  classrooms 


One  of  the  schools   Blackwell  replaced.      Gloomy,   badly  ventilated 
and  heated,  without  play  space,  it  was  not  built  to  be  a  school  at  all 


Washington  School,  one  of  the  two  built  under  Blackwell's  new  program, 
as  a  real  little  theater.     Mechanically  ventilated,   it  has  no  windows 


With  the   whole   town   taking   a   balf-day   holiday,   crowds   thronged 
to  dedication  of  Washington  School.     Unique  design  shocked  many 


oes  MODERN 


By  WALTER  McQUADE 


HE  town  of  Blackwell,  Oklahoma — popula- 
tion, 10,000;  occupation,  wheat — once 
boasted  seven  saloons,  all  in  the  same  block 
i  the  same  side  of  Main  Street.  That  was  40  years 
o,  and  every  day  the  good  ladies  of  Blackwell 
itched  their  market  baskets  to  the  other  arm  and 
ossed  the  street  rather  than  walk  past  the  wicked 
nk  of  polished  glasses.  Blackwell  has  been  dry 
ost  of  the  40  years,  ever  since  prohibition  went 
to  effect.  But  even  today,  many  local  ladies  still 
itomatically  cross  to  the  other  side  when  they 
•me  to  the  buildings  in  that  block.  In  this,  as  in 
ost  other  matters,  that's  how  stoutly  Blackwell 
sists  change. 

Yet,  although  it  goes  against  the  grain  for  Black- 
ell  to  be  anything  but  conservative,  its  people  re- 
ntly  tossed  aside  that  rock-ribbed  attitude  for  a 
iuse  they  felt  merited  it.  Blackwell  had  to  meet 
l  emergency  which  faces  us  all — the  problem 
wed  by  the  horde  of  war  babies  now  coming  of 
hool  age  and  rushing  with  a  thunderous  patter 
little  feet  into  our  already  crowded  elementary 
hools.  In  the  next  10  years  these  youngsters  will 
ise  the  nation's  public-school  enrollment  from 
1,000.000  to  28,000,000.  Blackwell,  with  the  help 
a  big,  friendly,  thirty-five-year-old  architect 
imed  William  W.  Caudill.  is  one  of  the  few  U.S. 
wns  that  has  done  something  notable  about  the 


problem:  It  has  built  two  of  the  most  advanced 
elementary  school  buildings  in  the  country. 

With  long  summers,  and  snow  most  winters,  the 
Oklahoma  town  has  always  been  a  wonderful  place 
for  kids.  While  they  are  at  school  nobody  bothers 
their  hound  dogs  on  the  street,  and  when  they  are 
out.  there's  lots  of  land  for  them  to  run  around  in. 
But  before  this  year  another  important  side  of  their 
daily  life  was  anything  but  bright. 

The  condition  of  Blackwell's  schools  was  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  plight  of  elementary  education 
all  over  the  U.S.  The  newest  of  its  five  elementary 
schools  had  been  built  in  1917;  all  were  out  of  date. 
Two  of  them,  the  Washington  School  and  the  South 
Main  Street  School,  were  not  really  school  build- 
ings. The  Washington  School,  largest  of  the  five, 
had  been  built  in  1900  as  the  administration 
building  of  Oklahoma  Baptist  College.  It  was  a  for- 
bidding, gloomy  structure — ill-lit,  heated  and  ven- 
tilated. In  winter  the  kids  near  the  radiators 
steamed;  those  far  away  shivered.  Toilet  facilities 
were  antiquated,  there  were  steep  staircases,  no  in- 
door play  facilities,  and  a  second-floor  auditorium 
that  was  a  fire  and  panic  hazard. 

The  South  Main  Street  School  was  smaller,  but 
no  better.  A  converted  wood,  frame  building  with 
few  windows,  it  was  highly  inflammable,  hard  to 
empty  fast,  and  heated  by  (Continued  on  page  65) 


Caudill  talks  with  some  of  the  children  he  has 
made  happy  by  his  understanding  of  their  needs 
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Tennis  Hum 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  25 


feel  sorry  for  himself,  but  nevertheless,  he'd 
been  kicked  out.  -«. 

In  the  tournament  office  he  put  his  palms 
flat  on  the  registration  desk  and  leaned  over. 
This  was  the  hard  part — this  was  the  first 
time  since  his  freshman  year  on  the  circuit 
that  he'd  had  to  report  for  a  room  assign- 
ment. No  one  was  fighting  to  get  him  this 
year. 

There  was  a  cute  little  black-haired  sub- 
deb  sitting  behind  the  desk,  looking  as  use- 
ful as  an  unstrung  racket  and  reminding 
him  of  the  way  Tina  had  looked  when  he 
had  first  met  her. 

"Tell  me,  pretty  maid,  is  there  any  home 
for  the  likes  of  me?"  he  said  to  her. 

She  cocked  her  head  on  one  side,  like  a 
robin  listening  for  goodies.     "Name?" 

"Temple,  Jonathan,  Bayside  Club,  Wil- 
liamsport." 

She  pulled  a  card  out  of  the  file  and 
looked  on  the  back  of  it.    "You  didn't  re- 
quest residence,  Mr.  Temple." 
"Oh,  yes,  I  did." 
"You  did?" 

"About  seventy-five  seconds  ago." 
"Oh,  Mr.  Temple."     He  was  afraid  she 
was    going    to    kiss    him.      She    probably 
didn't  know  how. 

"How  about  it?  My  permanent  suite  at 
the  Claypool  is  being  redecorated." 

"How  awful.  They  should  have  known 
you'd  be  here  for  the  tournament." 

"I  know."  Johnny  shook  his  head  sadly. 
"My  social  secretary  just  can't  be  trusted." 
She  looked  at  him  sympathetically  and 
asked  him  to  wait.  When  she  came  out 
of  the  tournament  president's  office,  Johnny 
could  tell  she  was  all  broken  up.  Probably 
her  social  secretary  couldn't  be  trusted 
either.    "Will  you  go  in,  Mr.  Temple?" 

The  president  was  a  fussy  old  maid  in 
pants  who  was  known  all  over  the  amateur 
circuit  as  the  guy  who  regarded  himself 
as  "the  patron  saint  of  tennis."  The  old 
joker  was  sitting  looking  out  the  window, 
with  his  finger  tips  pressed  together. 

Without  glancing  at  Johnny,  he  began, 
"This  is  most  embarrassing,  Mr.  Temple. 
When  Mrs.  Townsend  requested  Mr. 
Chandler —  You  know  that  Chip  Chandler 
was  honoring  us  this  year?" 

"Devastating,  isn't  it?"  Johnny  said. 
"Yes,    indeed    it    is.      We've    just    been 
swamped   with   reservations  since  the   an- 
nouncement. Every  available  accommoda- 
tion has  been  gone  for  weeks." 
"Naturally." 

"But  as  I  was  saying,  when  Mrs.  Town- 
send  requested  Mr.  Chandler,  well,  we  just 
assumed  she  was  entertaining  both  of  you. 
Imagine,  the  fifth-seeded  amateur!  Quite  a 
little  coup  for  our  club,  isn't  it?" 
"About  my  room  .  .  ." 
"What?  Oh.  yes,  well,  you  see,  we  do 
have  something.  That  is  |p  say.  we've  had  a 
request — actually  we've  been  begged  and  it 
would,  well — " 

"What's  the  address'" 

WHATEVER  it  was,  he  was  in  no  mood 
for  it.  The  street  was  a  long  way  from 
the  neighborhoods  he  was  used  to  staying 
in  and  it  was  lined  with  a  tired  lot  of  houses. 
Finally  he  found  the  address,  a  neat  little 
cottage  stuck  in  between  a  couple  of  big, 
old  houses  with  "Rooms"  signs  on  them. 

He  parked  at  the  curb,  reached  behind 
the  seat,  and  got  out  his  suitcase  and 
rackets.  As  he  went  up  the  walk,  he 
thought:  If  these  people  won't  have  me, 
I'm  really  done. 

A  tall,  slender  woman  with  gray  hair 
came  to  the  door,  and  when  he  asked  if  she 
was  Mrs.  Kilmer,  she  said  she  was. 

"The  tournament  office  sent  me  out." 
Johnny  didn't  try  to  keep  how  he  felt  out 
of  his  voice.  "They  said  you  wanted  one 
of  the  bums." 

She  opened  the  door,  smiling  and  a  lit- 
tle surprised.  "You're  one  of  the  players! 
Come  in,  please.  I  didn't — we  didn't — I 
mean,  well,  we're  certainly  glad,  Mr.  .  .  .?" 


"Temple,  Jonathan,  Bayside  Club,  Wil- 
liamsport."  He  stepped  into  the  tiny  living 
room  and  looked  around.  "You  do  have  a 
bed?"  It  wasn't  the  sort  of  thing  he'd  meant 
to  say  but  he  had  to  take  the  way  he  was 
feeling  out  on  someone,  and  Mrs.  Kilmer 
was  handy. 

The  woman  must  have  been  expecting 
something  like  that  crack,  Johnny  decided, 
because  she  just  smiled  gently  and  said, 
"My  son  was  sure  it  wouldn't  make  any 
difference.  He  thinks  anyone  who  plays 
tennis  is  blind  to  everything  else." 

"It's  just  that  I'm  a  working  boy,  ma'am. 
I  need  my  rest." 

She  looked  at  him,  sighed,  and  said, 
"Pete — that's  my  son — thought  that  if  we 
got  one  of  the  players,  he  wouldn't  mind 
sharing  a  room."  She  looked  at  him 
squarely.  "If  it  annoys  you,  Pete  can  sleep 
here  on  the  davenport." 

She  led  Johnny  up  a  narrow  flight  of 


crew  cut  and  snub  nose  was  sitting  on  the 
cot  at  the  other  end  of  the  attic,  fitting  a 
racket  in  a  press.  The  kid  opened  his  mouth 
in  a  wide  grin  and  said,  "Hi,  Mr.  Temple. "t 

Johnny  threw  the  sheet  back  and  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed.  He  stretched.  "You 
Pete  Kilmer?" 

"Yes,  sir.  When  1  entered  the  tourna- 
ment I  asked  if  we  couldn't  put  somebody 
up."  He  looked  Johnny  in  the  eye  and  got 
a  sort  of  worshipful  look  on  his  homely 
face.  "But  I  didn't  think  we'd  ever  get  you." 

"Oh — you  were  hoping  for  Chandler, 
maybe?" 

The  kid  turned  pink  and  swallowed  hard. 

"Forget  it,"  Johnny  got  up  and  stuck  his 
feet  in  his  loafers.  "I  can  be  had  for  noth- 
ing, kid."  He  nodded  at  the  pictures  on  the 
ceiling.  "You're  living  in  the  past,  Pete — 
those  folks  are  all  done.  Me,  Tilden,  Perry 
— we're  all  old." 

"You're  not  old,  Mr.  Temple.  You  won't 
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"Back  in  1930  Mother  thought  she  had 
me  vaccinated  where  it  wouldn't  show" 


REAMER    KELLER 


stairs  to  a  slant-ceilinged  attic,  the  rafters 
covered  with  beaverboard.  "This  is  Pete's 
room.  We've  put  a  cot  in  for  him  to  use, 
but  as  I  said — " 

"No,  this  is  great."  Johnny  set  his  suit- 
case down  and  put  the  rackets  on  the  chair. 
"1  suppose  the  bath's  out  in  the  back  yard." 
This  sure  wasn't  the  Townsend  shack. 

"If  you  want  to  wash  up,"  she  said  kind 
of  sadly,  "the  bathroom's  under  the  stairs." 
She  started  down  and  then  turned.  "If 
there's  anything  I  can  do,  just  call.  Pete 
won't  be  home  for  an  hour  or  so." 

Johnny  stripped  to  his  shorts  and  stood 
in  the  center  of  the  room.  He  wasn't  tall 
— five  nine — but  the  center  was  about  the 
only  place  he  could  stand  up  straight.  There 
was  an  open  window  at  each  end  of  the 
attic  and  a  nice  breeze  cooled  his  legs.  He 
went  over  and  studied  the  pictures  tacked 
on  the  slanting  ceiling — Tilden,  Perry, 
Vines,  Budge,  and,  by  God,  Temple!  The 
one  of  Budge  was  autographed. 

Johnny  kicked  off  his  loafers  and  lay 
down  on  the  bed.  Real  nice  quarters. 
Temple,  he  told  himself.  Last  week  an 
estate  and  this  week  a  closet.  Monica 
Townsend  must  have  really  got  his  number. 
He  woke  up  when  he  heard  a  deep  voice 
downstairs  yell,  "I'm  home,  Mom!"  Then 
there  was  some  quiet  mumbling.  Johnny 
closed  his  eyes.  A  little  later  someone 
came  up  the  steps,  stopped  and  went  back 
down  again.  In  a  few  minutes  a  sheet  was 
put  over  him  and  he  heard  the  deep  voice 
whisper,  as  footsteps  went  down  the  stairs. 
"He  shouldn't  be  lying  in  a  draft  like  that." 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  Johnny  woke 
up  again.    A  tall,  rangy  blond  kid  with  a 


be  thirty-two  until  March,"  the   kid  said. 

"And  still  an  amateur.  You  think  the 
association'll  give  me  a  pension  when  I  hit 
thirty-five?"  Johnny  started  to  put  on  his 
shirt. 

"Don't  you  want  to  get  some  practice  in 
before  dinner?"  the  kid  asked.  "I  reserved 
a  court  over  at  the  university  for  us." 

Johnny  shrugged.  This  wasn't  a  top 
tournament,  even  if  the  glorious  Chandler 
had  condescended,  but  after  what  had  hap- 
pened at  the  Townsends',  it  was  sweet  music 
to  have  somebody  talking  like  you  were 
Kramer's  successor.  While  he  got  into 
shorts  and  a  T-shirt,  the  kid  unpacked  his 
suitcase  for  him. 

As  they  drove  to  the  university  courts 
in  Johnny's  car,  Pete  Kilmer  told  him  about 
himself.  Johnny  didn't  want  to  hear  it  but 
it  was  better  than  thinking  about.  Tina 
Townsend  and  her  mother  tossing  him  off 
the  relief  rolls.  Pete  was  at  the  university 
on  a  scholarship.  He'd  never  had  the  time 
or  money  to  make  the  junior  tournaments 
and  this  was  going  to  be  his  debut.  He 
didn't  expect  to  go  anyplace  in  it,  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  good  for  his  game  and 
he'd  get  to  watch  some  top  men.  It  wasn't 
exactly  a  surprise  when  the  kid  confessed 
he  wanted  to  be  an  amateur. 

Pete's  game  didn't  have  the  polish  you 
usually  met  on  even  this  second  rung  of 
the  tournament  ladder,  but  he  had  a  lot 
of  natural  power.  When  he  couldn't  get 
a  smooth,  flowing  rhythm  into  his  game, 
the  power  took  over.  Johnny  lost  to 
him,  6-4,   6-2. 

There  was  a  rigged-up  shower  in  the 
bathroom     under    the    stairs    and     while 


Johnny  let  the  water  stream  over  him, 
wrapped  in  a  towel,  sat  on  the  clothes 
per  and  talked  tennis.  He  kept  on  ta 
tennis  while  they  dressed,  ate  suppe 
the  back  porch,  and  loafed  on  the 
steps.  Johnny  wondered  if  he  knew 
thing  else,  like  where  you  could  get  a' 
drink  or  a  cute  girl  who  still  the 
Johnny  Temple  was  pretty  terrific. 

When  she  had  finished  the  dishes, 
Kilmer  came  out  and  sat  in  the  swing 
waited  until  Pete  came  to  a  stopping 
in  his  analysis  of  Schroeder's  game- 
seen  it  in  a  newsreel — and  then  she 
"Maybe  Mr.  Temple  would  like  tc 
dressed,  Pete.  There  are  always  loi 
parties  at  tournament  time." 

Without  turning.  Johnny  said,  "No 
me.  You're  stuck,  Mrs.  Kilmer." 
slapped  Pete's  shoulder,  "Come  on, 
There  isn't  anything  in  the  rules  book 
you're  supposed  to  entertain  the  bums, 
know,  sign  the  checks,  introduce 
fluffy  females,  offer  me  bonded  wh 
slip  me  a  hundred  for  spending  m< 
Come  on — I'll  take  you  to  a  movie." 

The    kid    looked    at    his    watch, 
wouldn't   have  time.    They're   all  dc 
features  and  we've  got  to  be  in  bed  by 

Johnny  wondered  if  the  kid  turned 
a  tennis  ball  at  midnight. 

THE  club  gave  a  big  cocktail  part 
kick  off  the  tournament,  but  Jol 
skipped  it.  He  didn't  want  to  see  Tina 
he  wasn't  going  to  give  Chip  Chandlei 
pleasure  of  asking  him  where  he  was 
ing.     All    you   ever   did    at   one   of 
parties,  anyhow,  was  sit  around  with! 
other  bums,   hinting  that  your   host  1 
hocked  the  family  jewels  to  entertain  I 
and  that  his  daughter  made  Elizabeth  I 
lor    look    like    a    lady    wrestler,     Insl 
Johnny  hung  around  the  Kilmers'  col 
and  worked  out  on  the  university  cc 
with  Pete. 

He  slept  a  lot,  too.  Pete  acted  as  the 
they  were  in  training  for  Forest  Hills- 
drinking,  hard  work,  good  food  and  pi 
of  rest. 

When  the  tournament  was  po 
Johnny  checked  it  and  was  glad  Pete  w; 
the  other  bracket.  If  the  kid  was  he 
would  be  damned  embarrassing  for  a 
with  a  national  ranking  in  his  past  tc 
beaten  by  a  freshman  in  his  first  ton 
ment.  But  that  probably  wouldn't  I 
happened  anyhow.  Even  if,  by  s 
miracle,  both  he  and  Pete  reached 
finals,  Johnny  knew  he  co.uld  lick  the 
— now.  He'd  played  him  so  much  tha 
knew  Pete's  game  backward.  But  if 
miracle  did  happen,  it  would  be  Pete's 
fault  that  he  got  beaten.  He  had  fo 
Johnny  to  train  until  he  was  in  better  si 
than  he  had  been  in  for  three  years. 

The  first  day  of  the  tournament,  Jol 
hung  around  watching  the  players 
were  bracketed  with  him.  He  knew  a 
the  bums  and  he  knew  he  could  beat 
one  of  them,  thanks  to  the  Kilmer 
ditioning  course.  The  local  talent  wi 
very  sharp.  This  was  a  second-rate  toil 
ment.  But  what  the  hell,  he  thought- 
took  Chandler  to  polish  him  off  in 
finals,  it  might  forestall  the  Town: 
bounce  at  the  next  stop  on  the  circuit. 

The  two  good  local  players,  one  of  t 
Pete,  were  bracketed  with  Chandler.  < 
would  knock  off  the  first  one  in  the  set 
round.  .  .  . 

The     night     before     the     quarter-fii 
Johnny   and    Pete    were   stretched   out 
their  beds  in  the  attic.   It  had  been  a  hotl 
and  both  of  them  had  had  to  work  harj 
advance. 

"Johnny?" 

"Yeah?" 

"If  I  make  the  semifinals,  do  you  tl 
I'll  get  invited  to  another  tournament?' 

Johnny  closed  his  eyes.  "Hell,  kid,  \ 
do  you  want  to  play  another  for?" 

"You  know.   I  told  Mom  if  I  got  ar' 
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OMMY  HEIVRICH,    l»4»'s  "Athlete  of  the  Year",  Says: 
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the  delicate  and  inviting  fra-        -f\ 
grance  of  finest  malt  and  hops 


Tommy's  taste  agrees  Pabst  Blue 
Ribbon  has  that  smoother  taste  no 
other  beer  can  touch. 
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vitation  to  another,  I'd  kind  of  like  to  try 
it — amateur  tennis,  I  mean."  He  was  quiet 
for  a  minute  and  then  asked,  "What's  it 
like?" 

Johnny  sighed,  "Like  I've  told  you.  You 
live  like  a  visiting  potentate — you  can 
make  money  out  of  it  if  you're-«wot — but 
when  you  slip,  you're  poison.  Unless  you're 
tops  as  an  amateur,  so  you  can  turn  pro.  you 
just  waste  ten  or  twelve  years  running 
around  making  like  a  gigolo.  But  all  the 
years  that  you're  giving  with  the  boyish 
grin  and  dodging  the  gimlet  eye  of  the 
association,  everybody  else  your  age  is  get- 
ting started  on  a  legitimate  career." 

"What  about  you?" 

"Me,  I  was  pretty  hot  until  two  years 
ago.  I  looked  set  for  the  pro  tour.  I  should 
have  made  the  Cup  team  that  year  and 
cashed  in,  but  I  slipped." 

"You  sure  looked  good  this  afternoon." 

"I  had  to." 

"Well,  I'd  sure  like  to  make  some  tourna- 
ments anyhow." 

Without  money  the  kid'd  have  to  sell 
himself  twenty-four  hours  a  day  for  board, 
room,  a  phony  expense  account,  and  some 
rich  sponsor's  secret  tip.  But  he  might 
make  it. 

Shut  up,  Temple,  you're  scared.  You're 
just  afraid  somebody  with  a  nice,  kid's  grin 
is  gonna  cut  in  on  your  gravy.  You  think 
maybe  it'll  be  Pete  Kilmer  instead  of  Chip 
Chandler  who'll  finish  the  scuttle  job  on 
you  next  year. 

But  why  worry?  Even  if  he  does  get 
past  Chandler,  you  know  you  can  beat  him. 
You  know  every  swing  he's  got.  He  built 
his  own  gallows  and  showed  you  how  to 
work  the  trap  door.  You're  a  tennis  bum, 
Temple,  not  a  scoutmaster. 

TEMPLE  sailed  through  the  quarter- 
finals in  straight  sets.  Chandler  breezed 
through,  too.  But  Pete  ran  into  trouble.  He 
came  up  against  a  fellow  with  a  good  game 
and  a  lot  of  money.  The  guy  played  only  at 
tournaments  he  liked — and  he  only  liked 
about  every  third  one.  He  had  lots  of  time 
to  rest  and  practice  between  appearances. 
And  he  didn't  have  to  be  nice  to  anybody. 

It  took  almost  two  hours  of  Pete's  hard- 
est powerhousing  under  the  broiling  Cali- 
fornia sun  before  he  had  the  guy  1 1-9,  4-6, 
6-2.  It  was  four-all  in  the  fourth  set  when 
the  crowd  woke  up.  They  hadn't  given 
Pete  much  of  a  hand  when  he  came  on  the 
court,  even  though  he  was  their  last  home 
talent  left  in  the  tournament.  Pete  wasn't 
a  member  of  the  club,  so  no  one  thought 
much  of  him.  But  when  it  began  to  look  as 
though  he  might  carry  the  local  colors  into 
the  semifinals,  there  was  a  charge  that 
went  through  the  stands  and  reached  down 
onto  the  center  court.  Pete  felt  it  and  his 
game  began  to  flow.  He  got  rhythm  and 
speed  into  his  smashing  swings  and  got  his 
two  straight  and  won  with  a  6-4. 

Johnny  ran  out  to  the  kid  and  patted  his 
back.  Then  he  stepped  away  and  sauntered 
toward  the  stands.  He  saw  Tina,  all  white 
and  gold,  sitting  in  a  box.  It  was  the  first 
time  he'd  noticed  her  since  she'd  given  him 
his  discharge.  She  started  to  wave  to  him 
and  he  did  a  right  face  and  left  the  stadium 
through  the  end  exit. 

After  a  double  feature  and  dinner  down- 
town, Johnny  started  for  a  bar  he  and  Tina 
had  played  around  in  last  year.  He  stopped, 
afraid  he  might  meet  her  and  Chandler, 
and  went  into  a  hotel  lounge  and  had  a 
beer.  In  the  minor  behind  the  bar  he  could 
see  a  blonde  sitting  alone  at  a  table.  She 
said  she  recognized  him  from  his  picture  in 
the  afternoon  paper.  She  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  tennis  and  they  had  a  real  good 
time.  .  .  . 

When  Johnny  got  home  it  was  late  and 
he  crept  up  the  stairs  quietly,  but  Mrs.  Kil- 
mer was  in  the  attic  bedroom.  She  was  sit- 
ting on  the  edge  of  the  cot  and  Pete  was 
lying  there  under  a  pile  of  blankets,  sweat- 
ing and  cussing. 

Mrs.  Kilmer  looked  up.    "Mr.  Temple?" 

"Right."  Johnny  crossed  to  the  cot. 
"What's  wrong.  Pete?" 

"He's  just  worn  himself  out."  Mrs.  Kil- 
mer said.   She  put  her  hand  on  Pete's  fore- 


head. "He  has  a  slight  fever.  Too  much 
excitement." 

"Mom,  please,  I'm  all  right."  The  kid 
turned  away  from  Johnny  and  his  mother. 

When  Johnny  woke  up  the  next  morning, 
Pete  was  standing  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
working  his  arms  back  and  forth,  stretching 
his  shoulder  muscles  and  breathing  deep, 
holding  his  chest  out  as  long  as  he  could. 

"Stiff,"  Johnny  said. 

"Yeah,  I  really  worked  yesterday."  He 
bent  over  and  clutched  his  ankles,  straight- 
ened up,  and  threw  his  shoulders  back. 

Seeing  the  kid  lying  there  last  night 
looking  young  and  beat-up,  Johnny  had 
felt  sorry  for  him.  Now  he  decided  he'd  do 
what  he  could.  Whatever  he  could  do,  it 
would  pay  off  for  Temple  in  the  long  run. 

Johnny  got  a  bottle  of  rubbing  alcohol 
out  of  his  suitcase.  "Lie  down,  kid."  While 
Johnny  worked  on  Pete,  he  told  him  every- 
thing he  knew  about  Chandler's  game. 
Secretly  he  doubted  if  it  would  really  do 
much  good.  You  had  to  be  able  to  call 
your  shots  within  a  square  foot  to  beat 
Chandler. 


handsome  as  a  movie  juvenile  and  giving 
his  best  gallery  performance,  had  the  crowd 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

The  dopes  in  the  stands  evidently  didn't 
even  guess  that  every  time  Pete  succeeded 
in  returning  a  ball  it  damn  near  killed  him. 
They  just  kept  applauding  Chandler. 

The  only  thing  Johnny  could  say  for 
Chandler  was  that  he  was  getting  it  over 
with  in  a  hurry.  It  didn't  matter  that  Pete's 
whole  future  was  getting  swatted  every 
time  a  point  was  scored  against  him. 

When  it  was  finished,  Pete  congratulated 
Chandler  and  headed  for  the  locker  room. 
Johnny  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  court  and 
watched  him  go.  There  was  a  funny  look 
on  the  kid's  face  and  Johnny  thought  what 
a  delightful  night  this  was  going  to  be  at 
the  Kilmer  house. 

Then  someone  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm. 
He  turned  and  looked  at  Tina.  She  didn't 
look  one  bit  more  beautiful  than  the  gal  he 
dated  in  his  dreams.  "Johnny,  I'm  sorry 
about  what  happened,"  she  said.  "I  lost  my 
temper,  but  you  were — " 

"Look,    Tina,    the    ponies    are    in    the 
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"Heavens,  child!     ISotv 
what  have  you  done?" 


R08ERT    DAY 


Mrs.  Kilmer  took  over  when  Johnny  left 
for  the  club.  His  match  came  up  first  and 
he  needed  a  good  warmup.  His  opponent 
was  another  bum  and  though  the  guy  had 
all  the  shots  in  the  book,  Johnny  knew  he 
could  beat  him.  It  might  be  easy  or  it 
might  be  hard  but  he  wouldn't  know  which 
until  the  first  game  was  under  way. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  set,  which  he  won 
6-1,  Johnny  thanked  Pete  again  for  the 
conditioning  course.  The  way  he  was  play- 
ing this  tournament,  he  would  even  give 
Chandler  a  workout  in  the  finals — if  Pete's 
miracle  didn't  work.  Maybe  three  years 
ago  he  would  have  taken  Chandler,  but  at 
least  he'd  give  the  Townsends  something  to 
think  about.  He  might  even  have  them  wor- 
ried for  a  while,  wondering  if  they  had  put 
the  skids  under  the  wrong  guy.  Maybe  he 
wasn't  going  to  get  the  heave-ho  twice  this 
year  after  all.  .  .  . 

When  Johnny  trotted  into  the  locker 
room,  he  saluted  Pete,  who  had  come  in 
after  his  warmup  to  change  to  shorts.  "See 
you  in  the  finals,  Pete." 

The  kid  smiled.    "Sure." 

Johnny  looked  around,  saw  that  Chan- 
dler was  out  playing  the  grandstand,  and 
asked,  "Remember  everything  I  told  you?" 

"Yes." 

"How're  the  shoulders?" 

"Stiff  as  boards,"  Pete  said.  He  buckled 
his  shorts  and  left. 

Johnny  took  a  shower,  pulled  on  a 
red-and-blue-trimmed  ■  V-necked  sweater, 
combed  his  hair,  and  went  back  to  the 
courts.  It  was  brutal.  Chandler  had  discov- 
ered that  the  kid  was  stiff  and  he  was  play- 
ing a  cold,  controlled  game,  placing  shots 
all  over  the  court.  It  was  like  Kramer 
matched  against  a  guy  who  had  never  had  a 
racket  in  his  hand  before.  And  even  if  Pete 
was    a    home-town    boy,    Chip    Chandler, 


stretch.    You  can't  change  your  bets  now, 
so  beat  it." 

She  pulled  her  hand  away  from  his  arm. 
"Wait  until  1  finish,  Johnny.  This  isn't  a 
deathbed  conversion.  I  just  wanted  to 
apologize  and  to  remind  you  that  you  were 
pretty  obnoxious  yourself.  Also.  1  wish 
you'd  tell  Pete  Kilmer  that  I  thought  he 
played  a  beautiful  game  after  what  he  went 
through  yesterday."  She  started  to  leave 
and  then  turned  back.  "And  just  for  your 
own  information.  Chip  Chandler  proved 
today  what  I've  been  suspecting  all  week. 
He  may  be  prettier  than  you,  but  you  and 
he  ought  to  get  together.  You're  blood 
brothers  when  it  comes  to  dirty  tricks — on 
and  off  the  court.  Both  of  you  could  learn 
a  lot  from  a  boy  like  Pete  Kilmer." 

ALL  during  dinner  Johnny  studied  Pete. 
u  The  kid  was  dead  beat  from  the  match 
yesterday  and  the  one  that  afternoon 
against  Chandler,  but  the  look  Johnny  had 
noticed  on  his  face  when  he  left  the  court 
was  still  there.  Pete's  eyes  looked  amused 
and  wise  in  his  snub-nosed,  boyish  face. 
The  Bcrnadetle-seeing-the-vision  look  he'd 
had  when  he  talked  to  Johnny  was  gone. 
He  just  looked  like  a  friendly  guy  who  hap- 
pened to  be  interested  in  tennis. 

When  they  were  finished.  Pete  stretched, 
grimaced,  and  said  he  guessed  he'd  turn  in. 
Later  Mrs.  Kilmer  and  Johnny  sat  on  the 
porch.  She  said.  "Mr.  Temple,  could  Pete 
make  the  grade?" 

Johnny  shrugged.    "I  don't  know." 

"Please." 

"He's  got  terrific  power  and  a  natural 
sense,  but  who's  gonna  foot  the  bills?  Your 
local  club  won't  sponsor  him — he  doesn't 
'belong.'  Every  bum's  got  a  local  club  to 
cover  the  initial  costs — the  rest  he  picks  up 
on  expenses  and  tips."   Johnny  turned  and 


faced  her  in  the  darkness.    "If  Pete  dig 
have  to  do  anything  but  play  tennis  I 
could  afford  to  concentrate  on  the  gal 
not  have  to  worry  about  pleasing  the 
Irons — I  don't  know.    He  might,  in  twe; 
three  years." 

"Two  or  three  years?" 

"Tell    him    to    forget    it,"    Johnny 
harshly. 

THE  stands  were  packed  as  Johnny 
Chip  Chandler  took  the  court  for 
finals.  Johnny  glanced  up  at  the  stri 
awning  that  had  been  lowered  over 
boxes.  He  found  Mrs.  Kilmer  and  Peti 
the  bleachers.  Pete  made  a  circle  with 
fingers  and  grinned. 

Chandler  looked  down  at  his  1 
nodded  to  the  officials  and  then  to  Johr 
Johnny  raised  his  arms  for  the  service 
then  smiled.  Hell,  why  not?  Yester 
he'd  done  all  the  homework  it  new 
After  what  Pete  had  done  for  him  and  v, 
Chandler  had  done  to  Pete,  it  might  sqt 
everything  up.  And  he  was  sure  c 
would  be  a  new  delicacy  at  the  Towns 
house. 

From  the  first  service,  Chandler  loo 
as  though  he  were  rooted  to  the  pac 
clay.  He  had  played  Johnny  so  many  til 
in  the  last  five  years  he  thought  there  wa 
anything  Temple  could  do  that  would  .• 
prise  him,  but  no  matter  what  he  expect 
he  got  just  the  opposite.  Johnny  had  I 
6-0,  4-0  before  he  came  out  of  his  d. 
But  before  he  knew  it.  it  was  all  over 
6-0,  6-1,  6-0,  and  starting  out  across 
near  court  were  the  tournament  presid 
and  Mrs.  Townsend,  and  Tina,  carryin 
huge,  silver  loving  cup. 

An  announcer  from  the  local  radio 
tion  came  with  them,  snaking  the  cord 
a    portable    microphone    after    him. 
Johnny    shook    Chandler's   hand,    the 
nouncer  babbled  into  the  mike  about 
tournament,  the  Townsends,  and  the  prl 
dent — that  revered  patron  of  tennis.  Til 
the  president  took  the  mike  and  said,  il 
pontifical  voice,  "Now,  ladies  and  gen  I 
men,  a  word  from  Jonathan  Temple,  1(1 
winner  of  the  Townsend  Cup." 

Johnny  reverently  got  down  on  one  krl 
clasped  his  hands  under  his  chin,  il 
bowed  his  head. 

The  crowd  started  to  chuckle  and  1 1 
to  laugh  as  the  tournament  president  J 
Monica  stared  down  at  him.  News  camel 
were  clicking  all  over  the  place.  Mori 
recovered  first;  she  grabbed  the  Townsil 
Cup  and  started  to  tug  Tina  along  a:j 
her.  Tina  let  loose  and  hissed,  ".'I 
Heaven's  sake,  get  up.  Johnny!" 

And  then  Johnny  found  himself  aloncj 
front  of  the  stands  and  facing  Monica.  I 
a  low,  intense  voice  that  probably  can] 
all  the  way  to  Catalina,  she  said,  "Jonatl  i 
Temple.  I'll  never  forgive  you!  You  kn] 
what  this  tournament  means  to  me  ijj 
you've  made  it  a  farce.  You've  humilia  I 
and  ruined  me!" 

Johnny  was  surprised  to  find  he  die: 
feel  much  of  anything  at  all.  He  jj 
smiled  and  said,  "Do  unto  others,"  il 
started  for  the  ramp  to  the  locker  rod 
Mrs.  Kilmer  was  standing  at  the  foot  oil 
She  said,  "Congratulations,  Mr.  Tempi) 

He  took  her  hand  and  then  turned  to  t 
where  Pete  was.   Behind  him  he  heard  T  i 
telling  Pete  how  good  his  game  was, 
message    he    hadn't    bothered    to    deli\ 
From    the    way    Pete's    homely    face    M 
wrinkled  up  and  from  the  look  in  Tir 
eyes,  he  guessed  it  was  just  as  well  he'd 
her  do  it  in  person. 

Pete  said,  "I  guess  I'm  fair  but  whe 
was  playing  Chandler  I  knew  I  wasn't  gc 
enough.  I  decided  right  then  I  didn't  c 
want  to  be  good  enough  if  it  meant  play 
for  blood.  And  then  this  afternoon,  wll 
I  saw  what  a  championship  meant  to! 
He  nodded  at  Johnny  and  grinned. 

Johnny  squeezed  Mrs.  Kilmer's  arm  il 
went  into  the  showers.  Everything  \\ 
probably  better  this  way.  For  him  th 
was  a  Tina  in  every  tournament  town  a 
way — and  even  if  there  weren't,  he'd  s| 
never  be  needing  one  in  this  town  el 
again.  the  il 
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Chickens  in  the  Wind 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  31 


1  impossibility.  He  returned  to  Gaines- 
and  went  to  work  for  his  mother  in  the 
and  fertilizer  business,  for  keep  and 
•lutely  necessary  pocket  money.  The 
lizer  end  of  the  business  made  a  little 
iey  but  the  feed  department  steadily 
Jesse  proposed  to  his  mother  what 
led  to  her  at  the  time  a  foolish  deal: 
would  take  over  the  feed  business,  in- 
ing  a  $1,900  bank  and  feed  whole- 
debt,  devoting  full  time  to  it,  to  try 
ething  he  had  in  mind.  It  was  a  scheme, 
mildly  rational,  to  dispose  of  the  ex- 
stocks  of  feed. 

e'd  borrow  some  more  money  from  the 
people  and  buy  a  flock  of  chickens  to 
he  feed  on  the  premises.  Then  he'd  sell 
;hickens.  To  this  generous  offer  the  feed 
itors  astonishingly  assented. 

When  the  Depression  Struck 

Unfortunately,  this  old  business  strata- 
didn't  work.  By  1933,  in  the  depths  of 
depression,  Jesse  Jewell  was  desperate, 
took  a  job  with  the  government  as  a  sur- 
Dr,  hoping  to  send  some  money  home. 
[  wasn't  a  very  good  surveyor  and  I 
,'t  like  it,"  he  says.  "I  liked  raising 
:kens.   But  it  was  a  job." 

1935  he  consulted  with  a  local  banker, 
old  family  friend,  about  how  best  to 
ose  of  his  warehouse  full  of  feed,  still 
aid.  The  banker  said,  "All  right,  Jesse, 
it  again.  Buy  some  more  chickens, 
stake  you." 
those  days  most  chickens  were  sold 

Cand  Jesse  heard  housewives  complain- 
ibout  the  offensive  chore  of  dressing 
.  Forthwith,  with  the  aid  of  a  large 
(pk  pot  he  found  in  the  back  yard,  and 
j  services  of  an  ancient  retired  friend  who 
s  weary  of  whittling,  Jesse  undertook  to 
a  a  comparative  novelty — birds  ready 
i  the  pan. 

ke  did  not  do  too  badly  under  this  setup. 
be  he  and  his  patriarchal  assistant  slew, 
lded.  picked  and  dressed  the  astounding 
»1  of  100  chickens  in  a  day.  "We  were 
|rn  out  and  I  didn't  seem  able  to  wash 
aroma  off  me.  I  was  afraid  my  wife 
uld  serve  me  raw  corn  by  mistake.  But 
'as  fun — and  I  could  see  there  might  be 
nething  in  the  chicken  business  after  all." 
then  the  tornado  struck. 
Tompared  to  most  of  his  fellow  towns- 
n,  Jesse  Jewell  was  playing  in  luck  that 
ril  morning.  He  had  driven  over  to 
w  Holland,  two  miles  from  Gainesville, 
collect  a  small  debt.  Because  he  didn't 
paid  that  morning  in  New  Holland,  he 
n't  gas  up  for  the  return  trip  and  his 
k  ran  dry  just  as  he  reached  the  dip  of 
kill.    He  coasted  into  a  filling  station  in 
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the  hollow — just  as  the  full  demonic  force 
of  the  storm,  into  which  he  was  headed, 
hopped  quixotically,  in  the  fashion  of 
tornadoes,  across  the  dip  and  left  Jesse,  car 
and  filling  station  unharmed. 

Meanwhile,  although  he  didn't  know  it 
yet,  the  storm  had  awarded  him  another  in- 
explicable dispensation.  Raging  right  over 
the  feed  store  where  he  kept  5,000  chickens, 
it  had  considerately  first  contrived  to  blow 
two  boxcars  into  a  V,  forming  a  neat  and 
effective  breastworks  behind  which  all  but 
30  or  40  of  his  vulnerable  fowls  survived. 

Jewell  gave  no  thought  at  the  time,  or  for 
weeks  afterward,  to  these  favorable  turns 
of  fate.  Instead  he  helped  succor  the 
wounded,  dig  out  the  bodies  and  tidy  up  the 
vast  field  of  freakish  junk  and  embers 
which  had  been  the  heart  of  a  city. 

"We  were  all  pretty  blue,"  he  says.  "It 
didn't  seem  possible  we'd  ever  get  straight- 
ened out.  We  just  didn't  seem  to  have  any 
future — it  had  been  blown  away.  Lucky 
as  I  was  with  my  poultry,  in  the  general  dis- 
couragement I  was  ready  to  throw  in  the 
towel — for  the  second  time. 

"We  kept  casting  about  after  the  tornado 
to  see  what  we  had  left.  To  see  what  we 
could  do.  Everybody  knew  something 
drastic  was  needed." 

People  around  Gainesville  had  been 
keeping  chickens  for  generations,  of  course; 
they  were  mother's  pin  money.  There  is 
no  accurate  head-count  of  the  birds  from 
that  remote  era,  but  an  expression  that 
was  current  even  then  was  "Thriving  like  a 
Gainesville  chicken."  Two  small  miracles, 
like  strings  tied  to  the  collective  finger  of 
Gainesville  in  the  weeks  following  the  great 
tornado,  kept  reminding  people  of  chickens. 

At  the  residence  of  Charles  Holland,  50 
South  Bradford  Street,  a  hen  part  game  and 
part  black  giant  had  been  placed  in  a  coop 
to  break  her  from  setting.  The  coop  ad- 
joined the  R.  D.  Grigg  building,  which 
toppled  onto  it.  Thirty-one  days  later 
WPA  workers  disentombed  the  coop  and 
found  the  hen  alive  and  kicking,  all  right 
except  for  a  big  thirst. 

On  Friday,  May  22d,  following  the  storm, 
another  WPA  crew  uncovered  a  box  at  the 
rear  of  J.  D.  Rucker's  home,  63  West  Wash- 
ington. Another  hen,  also  pert,  also  with 
a  big  thirst,  was  in  it.  This  one  had  sur- 
vived forty-seven  days. 

Insured  Against  Smothering 

Gainesvilleans  jabbered  about  these 
phenomena  with  awe.  The  occurrences 
were  given  sharp  point  by  the  fact  that 
chickens  smother  very  easily.  A  frightened 
flock  may  run  into  a  corner,  pile  up  and 
rub  out  a  dozen  or  more  chickens.  As  a.n 
example  of  how  farmers  fear  this  sort 
of  thing,  a  grower  a  few  miles  from 
town  told  me  he  had  had  a  clause  writ- 
ten into  his  insurance  policy  protecting 
him  against  loss  of  chickens  from 
smotheration  following  alarm  "by  loud 
and  unusual  tones  of  the  human 
voice."  This  was  after  an  evangelist 
had  held  forth  for  several  days  by 
loud-speaker  in  a  tent  encampment 
across  the  road. 

Perhaps,  citizens  reasoned,  chickens 
not  only  did  better,  in  those  parts  but 
they  smothered  less  easily.  Some  say 
the  31-  and  47-day  survivals  were  pos- 
sible because  the  hens  subsisted  on 
their  own  eggs. 

At  any  rate  Jesse  Jewell  was  the  first 
in  Gainesville  to  see  broilers  as  big 
business.  He  is  the  biggest  operator  in 
Georgia  and  one  of  the  biggest  in  the 
U.S.  Fifteen  miles  from  Gainesville 
his  by-products  plant  renders  the  offal 
and  feet  into  fat  by  cooking  and  pres- 
sure. During  World  War  II  he  even 
sold  feathers  for  fliers'  jackets.  He  is 
now  working  on  a  secret  scheme  which 
involves  grinding  the  feathers.  And  he 
is  determined  eventually  to  grow  and 
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mill  his  own  feed,  now  imported  from 
Omaha,  Battle  Creek,  Louisville  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

Charles  Thurmond,  Jewell's  youngish, 
energetic  and  law-trained  partner,  took  me 
to  one  of  the  Jewell  hatcheries.  The  velvet 
hush  of  life  beginning,  in  this  I&w,  long, 
unpretentious  building,  was  to  contrast 
later  in  my  tour  with  the  whopping  racket 
of  the  slaughter  line.  The  big  incubators, 
completely  automatic  for  exact  temperature 
and  humidity,  in  which  450,000  eggs  re- 
pose, are  very  quiet,  except  for  those  in 
which  the  eggs  spend  their  final  three  days 
— these  emitted  a  soft,  muffled  peeping  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  biddies  enter- 
ing life — and  an  efficiently  chaperoned 
progress  toward  the  packing  plant. 

The  new  $200,000  J.  D.  Jewell  Company 
packing  plant,  completed  last  January,  is 
the  most  modern  in  the  area.  It  has  stain- 
less-steel equipment,  aluminum  walls  and 
ceiling.  The  long  structure  with  the  slaugh- 
terhouse in  the  center  is  near  the  airport, 
two  miles  from  town. 

The  plush  private  offices  of  the  partners 
are  in  town.  Both  of  these  are  decorated 
by  dummy  packages  of  Jewell  frozen  fowl, 
in  their  numerous  assortments.  Everything 
is  air-conditioned  and  spotless. 

No  Place  for  Squeamish  Folk 

Jesse  Jewell,  who  looks  a  little  like  Tom 
Dewey,  came  into  his  office  and  after  some 
pleasantries  drove  me  to  the  packing  plant. 
It  is  an  experience  not  recommended  to  the 
squeamish;  yet  it  does  have  a  definite,  if 
somewhat  creepy,  novelty. 

The  tiered  cages  on  wheels  called  "bat- 
teries" receive  the  chickens,  predominantly 
New  Hampshire  Red  and  barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  from  coops  aboard  Jewell's  trucks. 
Jewell  picks  up  chickens  from  as  far  away 
as  65  miles,  but  the  biggest  volume  comes 
from  within  a  radius  of  25  miles.  Some 
5,000  farmers  grow  the  chickens  which 
supply  Jewell  and  the  other  packers  of 
Gainesville. 

Once  off  the  trucks,  the  fowls  are 
weighed — hundreds  at  a  time — and  are  fed 
a  special  fattening  pellet  for  18  hours.  Then 
they  are  moved  to  the  assembly  line. 

The  basement  is  a  vast,  fluorescent- 
lighted  place  dominated  by  a  twisting, 
turning  line  of  shackles  at  eye  level  from 
each  of  which  suspends  a  chicken,  held  by 
its  feet.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  them 
move  at  a  steady,  one  might  say  a  purpose- 
ful, pace. 

First  they  are  red  and  feathery.  Then 
they  are  dead.  Then  they  are  white,  and 
in  the  harsh  lights  as  the  urgent  line  moves 
on  and  on  you  get  a  strange  feeling  of 
circumambient  nudity.  There  is  a  mon- 
strous and  appalling  clatter.  The  picking 
machines,  which  are  rollers  spired  with 
long,  soft  rubber  flails  whirling  at  terrific 
speed,  cause  most  of  it. 

The  place  is  extremely  neat.  The  women 
pickers  and  cleaners,  each  one  of  whom 
performs  a  single  operation,  are  dressed 
in  white  aprons.  And  the  little  chickens 
keep  moving  on,  two  men  in  boots  and 
leather  aprons  wield  the  electric  knife, 
which  slits  the  bird's  throat  as  it  touches 
the  neck.  One  man  can  dispatch  2,500 
chickens  an  hour. 

I  yelled  at  the  kniftmen  through  the  din, 
"When  did  you  eat  chicken  last?" 

"Last  night!"  they  chorused,  grinning. 

At  the  end  of  the  line  the  broilers  are 
boxed  in  various  weights  and  combinations, 
such  as  all  white  meat,  complete  chickens, 
all  wings,  all  drumsticks,  necks  and  backs 
and  so  on,  and  hustled  into  the  sharp  freeze, 
40°  below  zero. 

Although  Jewell  is  the  biggest,  packing 
more  than  100.000  broilers  during  a  typical 
week,  Swift  &  Company  is  close  behind 
with  about  100.000  and  then  come  Poultry 
Enterprises  with  80,000  and  Piedmont 
Poultry  with  70.000.  These  figures  shift 
and  vary,  naturally,  hut  the  ratio  is  pretty 
much  the  same.  Fifty  million  dressed 
chickens  went  out  from  Gainesville  in  1949 
—a  town  that  was  a  shambles  in  1936. 

The  town  is  high   (  1,279  feet),  and  the 


climate  is  healthful.  It  is  difficult  to  stay 
there  a  week  without  pricing  baby  chicks 
thoughtfully  and  considering  that  waste 
space  in  your  own  back  yard. 

Lawyers,  dentists  and  haberdashers  go 
around  with  little  slips  of  paper  in  their 
pockets  showing  the  net  on  5,000,  10,000 
or  100.000  birds. 

So  many  businessmen  began  raising 
chickens  as  a  side  line,  in  basements,  alleys, 
attics  and  even  in  show  windows  meant  for 
ladies'  dresses,  that  the  city  fathers  decided 
the  town  was  becoming  too  aromatic.  On 
September  6,  1943,  they  passed  an  ordi- 
nance requiring  that  flocks  be  shooed  out 
of  business  establishments  and  that  persons 
who  owned  more  than  50  chickens  must 
keep  them  at  least  100  feet  from  houses 
within  city  limits. 

But  that  failed  to  eliminate  the  smell 
of  money  in  the  heart  of  Gainesville.  Big 
cars  nestle  at  the  curb  around  the  main 
square    containing    the    Confederate    Me- 


pressing  number  one  toward  decimal  points, 
the  prosperity  has  affected  many,  many 
thousands  of  small  farmers. 

Leland  Rew,  the  county  agent,  gave  me 
these  figures:  In  1930  the  average  farm 
family  of  the  Gainesville  area  earned  $385 
a  year.  In  1949  it  was  multiplied  about  five 
times — to  $1,800.  Chickens  did  it,  besides 
cutting  the  percentage  of  tenancy  from 
63.7  per  cent  to  30  per  cent. 

Even  in  the  five  years  from  1940  to  1945 
farms  netting  more  than  $4,000  in  Hall 
County  (Gainesville)  jumped  from  17  to 
542  and  are  now  unofficially  estimated  at 
nearly  1,000. 

An  industrious  farm  family  of  two  or 
three  working  members  can  clear  a  labor 
income  of  $3,499.20  out  of  18,000  chickens 
without  suffering  a  nervous  breakdown, 
says  Summerfield  Kinningham,  of  the 
Gainesville  Production  Credit  Association. 
Growers  in  these  parts  say  chicken  raising 
beats  40  acres  and  a  mule  any  day. 
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morial,  where  on  a  morning  after  the  storm 
14  years  ago  not  a  pin  or  flashlight  or  spool 
of  thread  could  be  bought  in  the  ruins. 

It  is  considered  a  tasteless  pun  to  say  of 
any  rich  Gainesvillean  that  he  started  from 
scratch. 

And,  such  is  the  success-breeding  power 
of  success  that  the  red  hills  of  the  area,  from 
which  cotton  had  sucked  about  all  the  orig- 
inal nourishment  in  a  hundred-odd  years 
of  one-crop  farming,  are  growing  fertile 
again.  The  chicken  litter  is  enriching  them 
as  if  uncounted  carloads  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer were  being  dumped  from  the  sky. 

Signs  of  Growing  Prosperity 

Fescue  grass  and  white  clover  and  other 
choice  cattle  fodder  are  springing  up  over 
the  old  cotton  fields,  as  an  infant  cattle  in- 
dustry burgeons. 

In  mid-town  there  is  an  up-to-date  path- 
ological laboratory  devoted  solely  to  the 
diseases  of  poultry.  It  is  supported  one  third 
by  the  state  of  Georgia  and  two  thirds  from 
the  fees  paid  by  growers  for  vaccination. 
The  disease  problem,  bane  of  so  many 
chicken  raisers  of  the  suburbs,  is  negligible 
in  Gainesville. 

"We  don't  fight  disease,"  a  half-dozen 
poultrymen  told  me.    "We  prevent  it." 

This  is  boom  country  any  way  you  add  it 
up  and  on  a  scale  the  deep  South,  outside 
the  oil  fields,  has  seldom  known.  In  the 
Delmarva  or  Delaware-Maryland-Virginia 
broiler  center,  one  of  the  first  in  the  world, 
the  business  is  concentrated  in  a  compara- 
tively few  huge  grower-packer  combines.  In 
the  Gainesville  area,  now  number  two  and 


But  to  anybody  trying  to  unravel  the  mar- 
vel of  Gainesville's  upsurge  from  prostra- 
tion to  boom,  doubling  its  population  in  15 
years,  the  question  recurs:  Why?  Why 
Gainesville,  specifically?  Why  did  it  hap- 
pen here? 

World  War  II  is  an  answer  and  it  is  a 
cogent  answer,  but  it's  not  the  whole  an- 
swer. The  broiler  business  was  going  great 
guns  when  the  war  pumped  it  full  of  fabu- 
lous markets:  Jewell  has  had  letters  from 
American  soldiers  in  Africa  and  Europe 
praising  his  frozen  wishbones.  But  the  in- 
dustry was  already  alive  and  growing  before 
the  war. 

County  Agent  Rew  attributes  the  success 
of  chicken  growing  around  Gainesville  to 
four  factors:  pure  water,  drainage,  normal 
rainfall  and  cool  nights  in  the  summertime. 
These  blessings  are  shared  not  only  by  Hall 
County,  in  which  Gainesville  is  located,  but 
by  the  adjoining  counties  of  White,  Lump- 
kin, Dawson,  Jackson,  Barrow.  Forsyth, 
Gwinnet,   Banks  and  •  Habersham. 

From  dozens  with  whom  I  discussed  the 
reasons  why  Gainesville  did  well  with  chick- 
ens from  the  beginning  I  repeatedly  got  the 
soil-climate-drainage  explanations;  and  one 
poultryman  actually  laid  it  all  to  the  nutri- 
tious local  gravel.  He  said  chickens  find  it 
delectable. 

Ed  Jared  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing birds  in  the  Gainesville  area  is  about  the 
same  as  in  Atlanta,  50  miles  away.  He  de- 
preciated the  labor  differential — but  there 
unquestionably  is  one.  Therein  lies  one  of 
the  reasons  why  thousands  of  farmers,  using 
members  of  the  family  to  help,  can  keep 
the  price  low  enough  for  the  Gainesville 


packers  to  compete  in  the  national  mari 

But  here,  oddly,  there  is  another 
nomenon.  Among  the  packers  there  is  I 
little   competition.    They  can   sell  all 
broilers  they  can  process.    And  among  I 
growers  and  hatching  men,  there  is  no  cj 
petition  at  all. 

Recently    Jesse    Jewell    advertised 
more   growers,   to   whom   he    would  )J 
money  to  get  started  and  guarantee  a  p| 
for  twelve-week-old  fowls. 

How  Poor  Boys  Get  Rich 

Competition  exists  among  the  pack 
and  even  the  feed  vendors  for  farm, 
Other  packers,  just  as  enterprising  as  Jew 
are  always  on  the  lookout  for  poten 
growers — and  bedeviling  the  banks  (as  Ji 
ell  says  he  does)  for  more  money  to  lent 
more  farmers  in  this  business  which  is 
panding  constantly.  Tom  Paris,  Johl 
Martin,  Perry  Parks,  L.  A.  Chemell.  | 
Travis,  the  feed  man,  are  all  former  Gain 
ville  poor  boys  who  are  rapidly  getting  rl 

In  any  search  for  the  spark  which  loud 
off  the  Gainesville  boom  one  runs  into 
inevitable  pure  accident.  In  the  thirties  J< 
ell  was  still  selling  most  of  his  birds 
truckers  alive  when,  one  day,  he  met  C 
rad  Romberg,  president  of  the  City 
Company,  on  the  street. 

"I've  been  thinking,"  he  said  idly,  ' 
could  get  a  few  tons  of  ice  a  day  from  J 
cheap,  I  could  kill  all  my  birds  and  s 
them." 

And  thereupon  began  the  frozen  broi 
business — freezing  them  being  a  logi 
later  step  when  the  machinery  for  it  \ 
developed. 

There  have  been  vast  sociological  re 
tions  to  the  feathery  revolution.  Farms  k 
as  spruce  and  well-kept  as  any  in  the  la; 
And  from  a  dozen  students  of  the  specta 
from  its  beginning  I  heard  that  chick 
nearly  cut  off  the  flow  of  sound  moonsh 
from  the  hills. 

Leland  Rew  told  me  that  during  the  v 
when  he  went  out  in  the  country  to  talk 
groups  of  growers  to  explain  disease  coat 
and   the  complicated   regulations   tht^T 
force  out  of  Washington,  many  grizzled 
dividualists     expressed     violent     irritat 
about  the  red  tape.    Time  after  time, 
says,  an  exasperated  grower   would   hi 
his  suspenders  and  growl,  "I'm  going  bi 
to  the  whisky  business,  where  they'll  let 
alone." 

At  forty-eight  Jesse  Jewell  feels  he  1 
only  mined  the  top  vein.  "This  thing  is 
big,"  he  said  earnestly.  "There  are  anj; 
nobody  has  thought  of  yet.  We're  only  g 
ting  started  around  here.  Come  back 
five  years." 

No  doubt  by  then  he  will  have  the  cac 
packaged. 

In  May,  1947,  a  rash  of  red  faces  brc 
out  among  the  local  chicken  kings  a 
queens.  General  Jonathan  Wainwright,  h< 
of  Bataan,  was  to  visit  Gainesville 
Edgar  B.  Dunlap,  who  resides  here,  det 
mined  to  do  his  World  War  I  crony  pre 
with  a  chicken  feast  never  to  be  forgott 
All  the  leaders  of  the  town  and  their  lad 
were  invited.  Chicken  was  prepared  ir 
dozen  ways,  but  only  the  choicest  sectic 
of  white  meat  around  the  breast  bone  wot 
be  offered. 

General  Wainwright  stared  unhappily 
the  groaning  board.  He  beckoned  to  Di 
lap's  son. 

"Little  Ed,"  he  sighed,  "I'm  on  a  v< 
strict  diet  since  prison  camp.  Bring  me 
wing  and  a  glass  of  buttermilk." 

Those  were  two  items  which  at  the  n 
ment  were  utterly  unobtainable. 

Gainesville's  new  city  manager,  Arrii 
ton  Oglesby  Brown,  told  me  that  rejoici 
over  the  economic  miracle  of  Gainesvi 
was  not  total.  He  said  one  of  the  to 
patriarchs,  a  gentleman  in  his  late  eighti 
paid  a  call  on  him  his  first  day  in  office  ' 
see  what  I  looked  like."  Brown  remark 
affably  to  his  visitor  that  he  must  have  s«| 
all  the  remarkable  progress  and  changes 
Gainesville  during  a  stretch  of  years. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "and  I've  been  a, 
them  all."  the  E 
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YOUR  REXALL  FAMILY  DRUGGIST  MIIES  YOU  70 

REXALL  VALUE  DAYS 

DURING  SEPTEMBER  AT  REXALL  STORES  EVERYWHERE 
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Wea*  DICK  POWELL  as 

Richard  Diamond,  Private  Detective, 
Wednesdays,  10:30  P.M.  EDT  on  NBC 
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TISSUES  TO  THE  BOX! 

Downy-soft.. .  extra- 
absorbent  ...  and  a 
whale  of  a  buy! 


KLENZO 

TISSUES 


2  Boxes  33c 

while  stocks  last  A 


II  Aico-Rex  Rubbing  Alcohol,  full  pint  .  39c 
ferin  Suppositories,  adult, infants,  12's  35c 
fill  Cherry  Bark  Flavored  Cough  Syrup,  3  oz.  39c 

ill  Spirits  of  Camphor, 'a  oz 19c 

ill  Hydrogen  Peroxide  USP  3%.  4  oz  .  .  18c 
L a II  Boric  Acid,  powder  or  crystal,  2-oz.   19c 

till  little  Pills,  laxative,  100's 29c 

fall  Zinc  Oxide  Ointment,  soothing  relief 

or  minor  skin  irritations,  loz.  tube  .  19c 
till  Cascara  Aromatic,  fluid  extract,  2-oz.  43c 
Tel  Fever  Thermometer,  easy-to-read 

nd  accurate,  oral  or  rectal     ....  $1.39 


REXALL    REMEDIES 


all  Eyelo,  soothes,  cleanses  eyes,  4-oz.  33c 
all  Asthmatic  Powder  inhalant,  6-oz  .  .  89c 
tail  Fungi-Rex,  greaseless,  for 

jthlete's  foot,  l'/i-oz 63c 

all  Rex-Salvine.  antiseptic  salve,  IK  oz.  49c 
,all  Analgesic  Balm,  for  pain  or  soreness  31c 
all  Rex-Rub,  for  aching  muscles,  6-oz.  89c 
all  Petrofol,  extra-heavy  mineral  oil,  pt.  59c 


FIRST   AID    NEEDS 


all  Reel  Roll  Cotton,  on  handy  roll,  l'/4-oz.  33c 
all  Tincture  Iodine,  with  applicator, 'A -oz.  15c 
all  First  Aid  Gauze  Bandage,  1"  x  10  yds.  15c 
all  Cotton  Balls,  sterile,  many  uses,  65s  29c 
all  First  Aid  Kit,  plastic,  complete    .   $1.69 


VITAMIN   VALUES 


nil  Panovite  ABCD&G  capsules,  100's  $2.89 
(all  Polycaps,  for  children,  30's  ....  87c 
tall  Cod  Liver  Oil.  high  potency,  pint  .  $1.19 
tall  Clominol,  natural  vitamins  A  &  D  from 
Percomorph  Liver,  a  real  value,  lOcc     73c 


HOUSEHOLD    HELPS 


rd  Baltimore  Portfolio,  36  sheets,  24  envs. 
exquisite  white  linen  stationery     .  .  .  49c 
ay's  Airater,  aerosol  deodorant,  12-'oz.  $1.49 
ays  Moth  Fume  Crystals,  kill  moth 
eggs  and  larvae,  lib 59c 


2*fit£MILK0F 

MAGNESIA 

in  the  blue  bottle 

Look  at  the  price  for  a 
full  quart  of  this  pure, 
mild,  better  tasting 
product  —  and  try  to 
match  it. 

Sticks  Better... Stays  Put 
Longer... Is  Less  Irritating! 

te^  PRO-  CAP 

ADHESIVE  TAPE 

Developed  by  years  of  re- 
search and  testing  in  lead- 
ing clinics  and  hospitals, 
available  in  4  widths. 


Smoother  Shaving! 

stag 

BRUSHLESS 

SHAVE  CREAM 

No  fuss... no  mess... no 
massage!  Just  smooth  it 
on  and  shave!  You  get  a 
quick, close  shavewith  no 
sting,  no  pull,  no  nicks! 


/.PRICE  SALE 

I  CARA  NOME  CREAMS 

Cara  Nome  Cleansing  Cream 

liquefies  instantly  for  thorough 
cleansing  . . .  leaves  skin  petal 
smooth. 

Cara  Nome  Cold  Cream 

designed  for  cleansing  nor- 
mal or  dry  skin. ..supplies 
softening  oils,  discourages 
dry  wrinkles. 


Reg.  $2  00 


Cara  Nome  Special  Dry  Skin 
Cleansing  Cream,  made  for  the 

exceptionally  thin,  dry  skin.  .  . 
spreads  easily,  gives  deep  cleans- 
ing with  a  minimum  of  massage. 


REXAu  Deluxe 


NYLON  OR 
NATURAL  BRISTLE 


TOOTH  BRUSHES 

m\\     Water  repellent ...  longer- 
**M  lasting. ..in  tufted,  convex, 
new  oval,  2-row  profession- 
|   al,  and  Dr.  Loughran  style. 


America's 
AII-'Round  Mouthwash 

■m  REXALL  Mi-31 

An  ideal  mouthwash, gargle, 
breath-deodorant, and  first- 
aid  dressing— and  you  geta 
full  pint  at  the  same  price 
as  other  leading  brands  of, 
smaller  quantities. 


BUYS    FOR    BABY 


Rexali  Antiseptic  Baby  Oil,  2%  oz 29c 

Rexall  Antiseptic  Baby  Powder,  4-oz.  .  .  .  25c 
Castile  Soap,  pure,  mild,  3-oz.  bar  .  .  .  15c 
Rexall  Stork  Nurser,  8  oz.  bottles   .  3  for  $1.00 


MEN'S    TOILETRIES 


Stag  Hair  Oil,  non-sticky,  fragrant,  3-oz.  .  39c 
Stag  Shave  Cream, lather,  coolated ,  bay  rum  39c 
Stag  Deodorant  Cream,  day-long 

protection,  l'A-oz     50c 

Rexall  Bay  Rum,  ideal  after-shave,  pint .  .  59c 


CARA  NOME  COSMETIC  NEEDS 


Face  Powder,  8  flattering  shades     .  . 
Hand  Cream,  softens,  beautifies,  4-oz. 
Cologne,  distinctive,  subtle,  4-oz.  .  . 
Ousting  Powder,  daylong  daintiness 
Estrogenic  Hormone  Cream,  2-oz.  .  .  . 


$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.25 
$1.25 
$1.50 


Rexall  Quik-Bands,  plain  or  mere,  36's  ....  29c 

Rexall  Milk  of  Magnesia  Tablets,  36's 19c 

2  or  3-Ring  Zipper  Binder,  $1.50  quality ....  89c 

Rexall  Ammoniated  Tooth  Paste,  3!4-oz.  tube  .  49c 

Stag  After-Shave  Lotion;  zippy,  fragrant,  3-oz.  39c 

Rexall  Antihistamine  Tablets,  cold  relief,  15's .  39c 


NEUTRALIZES  EXCESS  ACIDITY 

/mtntife 

BISMA-REX 

Gives  quick  4-way  relief  from 
acid -indigestion  . . .  eases 
gastric  distress . . .  leaves  a 
protective  covering  on 
stomach  membranes. 


""ALL  ASPIRIN 


When  taken  with  water,  dis-  200  s-groin 
integrates  even  before  it 
reaches  your  stomach.  Stock 
up  with  this  economy  size. 


R£wa  PLENAMINS 


More  than  your  daily  minimum 
requirements,  plus  Liver  Con- 
centrate and  Iron.  Individually 
foil -wrapped.  144's  -  $4.79; 
288's-$7.95 


JHE  MAN  YOUR  DOCTOR  TRUSTS 

He's  your  Rexall  Family  Druggist...  a 

graduate,  registered  pharmacist.,  and  he 

fills  your  prescription  with  painstaking 

accuracy  and  fresh,  fully  potent  drugs. 

Take  your  prescription  to  a  Rexall  Store. 


exalt 


DRUGGISTS  OF  AMERICA 


Prices  listed  in  this  advertisement  that  refer  to  size  or 
value  represent  the  manufacturer's  suggested  full  re- 
tail price.  Cosmetic  items  ore  subject  to  Federal  Tax. 
Rexall    Drug   Company,    Los    Angeles   48,   California, 


Yoa  can  depend  on  any  draa  product  that  tears  the  name  Rexad 
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Miracle  of  Local  9 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  15 


$162.82  to  $65.79;  and  in  linens  and  towels, 
$87.25  to  $47.75.  Similar  differences  were 
observed  in  other  departments. 

If  Local  9  has  a  weakness,  it  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Milling  has  now  virtually  run  out 
of  things  to  ask  for,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  social  gains,  though  he  argues  that  there 
is  always  room  for  improvement.  In  any 
case,  the  union  president  has  badgered 
Wanamaker  executives  so  persistently  and 
so  relentlessly  that  the  store  now  spends 
more  to  support  each  of  its  1 ,900  union  em- 
ployees than  perhaps  any  other  store  in  the 
nation.  Over  5  per  cent  of  its  payroll  goes 
to  social  benefits. 

For  example,  under  the  terms  of  the 
union  contract  the  store  pays  over  $97,000 
a  year  in  premiums  for  the  hospitalization 
and  medical  and  surgical  care  of  its  em- 
ployees who,  in  turn,  pay  absolutely  noth- 
ing. What  is  more,  there  is  no  age  limit  or 
medical  examination  for  the  employee  to 
worry  about,  and  the  store  takes  care  of 
his  entire  family,  including  all  children  up 
to  the  age  of  eighteen. 

Last  year,  the  Associated  Hospital  Serv- 
ice of  New  York  reported  374  claims  from 
John  Wanamaker  employees  for  hospital- 
ization. This  represented  3,773  days  of  care 
at  an  actual  cost  of  $53,489.  Surgical  and 
medical  attention  amounted  to  another 
$21,571  for  362  claims.  In  other  words,  the 
members  of  Local  9  saved  more  than  $75,- 
000  in  medical  expenses  in  1949,  the  entire 
amount  being  shouldered  by  Wanamaker's. 
The  employee,  moreover,  had  the  free 
choice  of  physician  or  surgeon,  the  free  use 
of  any  necessary  equipment  such  as  X  ray 
or  cardiograph,  and  the  right  to  free  treat- 
ment as  either  an  inpatient  or  an  outpa- 
tient. 

The  list  of  benefits  goes  on  and  on.  The 
union  maintains  a  blood  bank  containing 
every  known  type,  and  it's  all  free.  Wana- 
maker's pays  $5,000  annually  for  a  house 
chiropodist  since  a  salesclerk's  feet  are  sub- 
ject to  more  than  just  the  ordinary  foot  ail- 
ments. Wanamaker's  also  puts  up  another 
$15,000  a  year  as  its  contrioution  to  the 
employees'  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  an 
organization  to  aid  workers  in  sickness. 

Retirement  Is  Not  Compulsory 

Only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  people  em- 
ployed by  corporations  in  America  are  esti- 
mated to  be  covered  by  company  pension 
plans.  Wanamaker's,  naturally,  is  one  of 
the  companies  covered  100  per  cent.  More- 
over, a  Wanamaker  employee  reaching  the 
retirement  age  of  sixty-five  need  only  have 
been  with  the  firm  for  eight  years  to  qualify 
for  a  pension.  Even  then  he  doesn't  have  to 
retire  unless  he  wants  to;  one  man  has  been 
in  the  rug  department  for  more  than  60 
years  and  shows  no  inclination  whatever  to 
retire.  If  an  employee  quits  after  even  one 
year,  he  gets  91.2  per  cent  of  the  premiums 
the  store  has  paid  in  to  the  pension  plan, 
plus  96.  per  cent  of  the  amount  he  has  paid 
in  himself,  plus  2  per  cent  interest,  com- 
pounded annually. 

Having  retired,  he  is  still  considered  to 
be  a  member  of  Local  9  and  he  retains  all 
the  rights  and  benefits  of  an  active  mem- 
ber. If  he  needs  a  prescription  filled,  the 
union  contract  will  take  care  of  it.  and  if 
necessary  Milling  himself  will  see  that  it  is 
delivered.  Retired  members  pay  no  dues, 
and  Milling  is  so  solicitous  over  their  wel- 
fare that  he  sends  each  of  them  $5  for  taxi 
fare  to  and  from  the  annual  union  ball. 
"The  dance  ends  sort  of  late  and  we  don't 
want  the  older  members  riding  the  subway 
at  that  hour,"  he  explains. 

Having  given  up  so  much  to  the  union, 
it  is  probable  that  John  Wanamaker  and 
Company  would  by  now  be  a  bit  on  the 
acid  side  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Mill- 
ing is  determined  that  the  union  show 
its  appreciation  for  the  favors  bestowed 
upon  it  by  management.  Once  negotiations 


are  over,  he  devotes  himself  to  almost 
ceaseless  exhortations  for  the  members  of 
"the  grand  old  union"  to  move  upward  and 
onward  in  behalf  of  "the  grand  old  store." 
It  is  consequently  not  surprising  that  Wana- 
maker's feels  its  employees  perform  ac- 
cording to  exceptionally  high  standards. 
Robert  Thompson,  Wanamaker's  director 
of  industrial  relations,  points  out  that  such 
things  are  difficult  to  measure,  but  he  adds 
that  "the  over-all  effect  is  undoubtedly 
good." 

In  practice,  Milling  is  a  combination 
watchdog,  cheerleader  and  cracker-barrel 
philosopher.  A  tall,  skinny  man  rising  six 
feet  and  weighing  only  143  pounds,  he 
roams  the  four  Wanamaker  stores  like  a 
gaunt  bloodhound,  sniffing  out  lazy  or  in- 
different employees  and  warning  them,  "To 


has  an  exceptionally  good  record  in  this  re- 
spect. Milling  is  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  perfect  attendance.  While  he  has 
never  expelled  anyone  from  the  union  and 
rarely  collected  a  fine,  he  frequently  threat- 
ens both  to  malingerers  for  committing  the 
most  heinous  crime  of  all:  sharing  the 
benefits  without  sharing  the  obligations. 

His  concern  with  the  honesty  of  Wana- 
maker employees  is  such  that  he  asks  em- 
ployees to  report  any  irregularities  to  him 
personally.  Every  store  suffers  from 
"shrinkage,"  which  is  the  difference  be- 
tween what  the  store  has  in  stock  and  what 
it  thinks  it  has  in  stock.  Milling  frequently 
points  out  that  when  it  is  an  employee  who 
steals,  he  is  not  stealing  from  Wanamaker's 
but  from  his  fellow  workers. 

Whatever  the  reason,  shrinkage  at  Wana- 
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err  is  human,  to  persist  in  it  is  diabolical." 
He  is  also  an  intensely  religious  man  and 
he  has,  in  the  past,  stationed  himself  at 
Easter  time  at  the  entrance  to  a  Wana- 
maker store  dispensing  mimeographed 
prayers  to  the  customers. 

The  response  was  excellent  and  Milling 
was  deeply  gratified. 

Milling  bombards  union  members  with 
a  veritable  fusillade  of  earnest  messages, 
many  of  which  are  contained  in  a  monthly 
pamphlet  called  Liberty  which  he  publishes. 
In  Liberty  at  various  times  he  has  dis- 
coursed on  the  value  of  a  smile  ("It  costs 
nothing  but  creates  much"),  reminded 
clerks  to  tell  their  neighbors  about  Wana- 
maker's store-wide  summer  sale,  or  cau- 
tioned them,  in  the  interests  of  union 
solidarity,  that  "when  a  banana  leaves  the 
bunch  it  usually  gets  skinned." 

His  hackles  begin  to  vibrate  dangerously 
when  he  approaches  the  subject  of  attend- 
ance at  union  meetings.    Although  Local  9 


maker's  is  not  the  significant  item  it  is  at 
many  stores.  The  management  assumes 
it  is  because  Wanamaker  employees  are 
unusually  loyal.  Shrinkage  is  likely  to  be 
higher  in  a  store  with  a  large  personnel 
turnover,  inasmuch  as  the  employee  is  not 
given  a  chance  to  develop  either  loyalty  to 
the  employer  or  respect  for  his  policing 
system. 

Milling's  over-all  campaign  for  mutually 
productive  labor-management  relations  has 
been  so  vigorous  and  so  concerted  over  the 
past  few  years  that  the  gospel  of  Local  9 
according  to  Paul  Milling  has  almost  con- 
sumed him.  He  is  an  avid  speaker  and  has 
appeared  on  numerous  panels  and  plat- 
forms with  his  message. 

Last  year  he  even  turned  up  on  a  Voice 
of  America  broadcast.  Milling  described 
the  happy  life  at  Local  9  in  English;  Kurt 
Homburger,  the  first  assistant  chef  for  the 
ninth-floor  restaurant  in  the  main  store, 
translated    it    into    German;    Miss    Renee 


Sampson,  junior  miss  department,  made] 
broadcast  in  French;  and  Mike  DeGregcl 
head  fitter  in  the  men's  alteration  depl 
ment,  obliged  in  Italian.   The  theme,  i 
ways,  was:  Labor  and  management  an! 
business  together. 

Now  forty-five  years  old,  Milling  i 
made  substantial  personal  sacrifices  in  oil 
to  wage  his  battle  for  Local  9.  A  nativil 
New  York  City,  he  finished  only  two  yil 
of  high  school  before  taking  a  job  wit] 
machinery  company.  From  there  he  grl 
tated  successively  to  a  chain  of  stol 
where  he  worked  briefly  as  a  clerk,  to  vl 
Street  as  a  customers'  man  in  1928,  | 
eventually  to  Wanamaker's  as  a  furnill 
salesman  in  1930. 

He  still  lapses  occasionally  into  the  I 
minology  of  "the  street,"  particularly! 
describing  business  conditions  as  "bullil 
or  "bearish";  and  the  so-called  honor  I 
tern  of  Wall  Street,  whereby  thousands! 
shares  could  be  traded  simply  on  a  m;l 
word,  left  a  lasting  impression  on  hi 
Unfortunately,  however,  there  was  a  I 
pression.  Although  Milling  could  hi 
stayed  on  as  a  customers'  man,  he  left  ¥■ 
Street  for  Wanamaker's  greener  pasture:! 

A  Nagging  Social  Conscience  j 

As  a  furniture  salesman  he  was  an  j 
qualified  success.  His  boundless  enel 
translated  itself  into  handsome  coma! 
sions  which  frequently  reached  several  hi 
died  dollars  a  week,  and  he  would  still] 
selling  furniture  had  it  not  been  for  a  n  j 
ging  social  conscience.  "I  saw  abuses  :J 
I  didn't  like  them,"  he  says  now.  "A  una 
seemed  the  only  solution." 

In  the  latter  part  of  1943,  the  clerks! 
Wanamaker's  were  contacted  by  C.I.O.  I 
ganizers.  Milling  immediately  took  up  I 
battle  inside  the  store  for  a  union  and! 
carried  the  flag  with  such  zeal  that  the  f  J 
contract  was  signed  early  in  1945.  ll 
name  of  the  union  at  that  time  was  the  11 
tail,  Wholesale  and  Department  Store  El 
ployees  Union  (C.I.O. ),  and  it  was  the  fl 
time  that  Wanamaker's  ramparts  had  bJ 
effectively  breached.  Previously,  the  st  I 
had  had  agreements  with  a  number  of  cil 
unions  but  most  of  the  employees  had  I 
been  organized. 

By  the  time  Milling  finished,  he  had  j 
ganized  the  store  from  the  basement  ( 
cinerator  firemen)  to  the  top  floor  (:1 
repair),  and  it  was  natural  that  the  ni 
union  should  elect  him  president.  Althoi  j 
his  salary  as  union  president  fell  consid  I 
ably  short  of  the  money  he  made  as  a  fui.J 
ture  salesman,  there  was  never  any  quest  I 
as  to  which  road  he  should  take. 

Even  before  the  historic  contract  a] 
signed,  Wanamaker's  had  had  a  40-hcJ 
five-day  week,  but  that  plum  was  not  granl 
until  the  shadow  of  Local  9  appeared  I 
the  horizon.  Now,  company  officials  conol 
that  Milling  has  been  responsible  for  virl 
ally  all  the  gains  which  are  now  charactl 
istic  of  the  store.  Some  of  them  were  «| 
under  the  C.I.O.  and  others  under  the  Al 
of  L.  In  January,  1949,  Milling  broke  wl 
the  C.I.O.  because  of  C.I.O.  President  Phil 
Murray's  announced  intention  to  take  awj 
much  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Milling's  unil 
in  order  to  giv?  it  to  the  Amalgamal 
Clothing  Workers.  Milling  insisted  til 
Wanamaker  employees  had  nothing  in  col 
mon  with  the  needle  trades,  but  the  C.I  I 
was  adamant. 

Milling  therefore  proposed  to  his  exe<l 
live  board  that  they  bolt  to  the  A.F.  of  I 
The  executive  board  approved  and  the  pi 
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i  un  put  to  the  shop  stewards  and  gen- 
l  embership,  again  with  complete  ap- 
vi  Milling,  however,  went  over  to  the 
I  f  L.  on  his  own  terms.  He  insisted 
t  xal  9  be  permitted  to  elect  its  own 
;e  from  its  own  membership,  that  it 
Cull  and  complete  control  of  its  treas- 
flid  that  Local  9  be  endowed  with 
Lbte  autonomy.    It  was  agreed. 


I>oks  Are  Regularly  Audited 

n  union  has  come  to  be  as  efficient  an 
tzation  in  its  way  as  Wanamaker's  is 
(way.  The  treasury,  once  nearly  de- 
I  by  the  ambitious  advertising  pro- 
Bis  again  in  a  healthy  state  as  a  result 
Hintary  contributions  by  union  mem- 
Ijand  the  books  are  audited  twice 
I  by  a  certified  public  accountant. 
K.P.A.,  moreover,  has  a  key  to  the 
Lnd  can  make  spot  checks  any  time 
Hoses. 

ling  reviews  every  transfer,  layoff  or 
■  adjustment  contemplated  by  the 
Band  he  handles  an  average  of  70 
■nces  a  week,  about  25  of  which  are 
lis"  with  the  remainder  being  mostly 


(The  following  notice  appeared  in 
61  on  the  bulletin  board  of  John 

anamaker's: 

" Store  must  be  opened  at  6:00 
l  M.  and  remain  open  until  9 :00 
I M.  the  year  round.  The  store  must 
\  swept,  counters,  base  shelves  and 
\owcases  dusted,  lamps  trimmed, 
fled  and  chimneys  cleaned,  pens 
lade,  doors  and  windows  opened; 
wail  of  water  and  a  scuttle  of  coal 
Ust  be  brought  in  by  each  clerk 
\fore  breakfast,  if  there  is  time 
I  do  so,  and  attend  to  customers 
ho  call. 

1  "Store  must  not  be  open  on  the 
abbath  day  unless  absolutely  nec- 
tary, and  then  only  for  a  few 
\inutes.  Any  employee  who  is  in 
\e  habit  of  smoking  Spanish  cigars, 
Hting  shaved  at  the  barbershop, 
nng  to  dances,  and  other  places  of 
Tiusement,  will  most  surely  give  his 
nployer  reason  to  be  suspicious  of 
is  integrity  and  all-round  honesty. 

EEach  employee  must  not  pay 
than  $5.00  per  year  to  the 
ch,  and  must  attend  Sunday 
:hool  every  Sunday.  Men  em- 
loyees  are  given  an  evening  a  week 
ir  courting  purposes,  and  two  if 
tey  go  to  prayer  meeting  regularly. 
After  14  hours  of  work  in  the 
'ore,  the  leisure  time  must  be  spent 
i  reading  good  literature." 


ions  of  interpretation.  If  the  store 
labs  to  him  about  the  performance 
employee,  he  is  inclined  to  dismiss  it 
is  the  first  offense.  "Anybody  can 
a  mistake,"  he  says.  "That's  why  they 
rasers  on  pencils."  If,  however,  the 
ance  is  a  true  one  and  Milling  con- 
s  that  the  store  is  acting  "in  good 
and  for  good  and  sufficient  cause,"  he 
irs  and  the  employee  is  promptly  dealt 

a  union  member  has  a  grievance 
st  the  store,  his  conduct  in  the  matter 
orously  prescribed.  He  first  goes  to  his 
steward  and  fills  out  a  grievance  form 
h  the  shop  steward  reviews  to  make 
it  is  not  simply  a  fractious  complaint, 
employee,  having  convinced  the  shop 
ird  that  he  has  a  justifiable  beef,  then 
in  to  the  boss  and  argues  his  case  per- 
lly.  The  boss,  in  turn,  states  manage- 
rs position  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
ance  form. 

'entually,  the  form  reaches  Milling.   If 

grievance  has  been  settled,  he  files  it 

t  in  the  union  office.   If  not,  he  takes  up 

udgels  in  behalf  of  the  union  member 

eventually    arrives    in    the    office    of 
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Robert  Thompson,  the  director  of  indus- 
trial relations,  where  the  case  is  disposed 
of  one  way  or  another.  Relations  between 
Thompson  and  Milling  have  been  un- 
usually placid,  considering  the  opportunities 
and  the  temptations  to  indulge  in  un- 
pleasantries. 

If  all  this  is  Utopia,  as  both  management 
and  the  union  seem  to  think,  it  is  sheer 
heaven  when  it  comes  to  the  Communist 
question  which  bedevils  so  many  unions. 
Milling  is  so  violently  anti-Communist  that 
he  refuses  even  to  dignify  the  party  with 
its  correct  name.  Instead,  he  calls  Com- 
munists "Red  Fascists"  on  the  theory  that 
this  will  make  them  madder  than  anything 
else  he  might  call  them.  He  keeps  his  har- 
poon ready  and  sharp  at  all  times,  and  to 
date  no  known  Communist  has  so  much  as 
crossed  the  threshold  at  Wanamaker's,  al- 
though the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  has  flushed  any  number  of  them 
from  other  stores  in  New  York  City. 

Milling's  success  against  the  Communists 
stems  partially  from  his  intense  dislike  of 
them,  a  condition  which  keeps  him  con- 
stantly alert,  and  partially  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  keen  student  of  their  tactics. 
He  recognizes  instantly,  for  example,  the 
Communist  "diamond,"  a  seating  arrange- 
ment under  which  party  members  are 
spotted  at  strategic  points  in  a  union  hall  to 
assure  control  of  the  meeting;  and  he  un- 
derstands the  process  of  infiltration.  He  is, 
moreover,  not  content  to  be  subjective 
about  the  situation.  When,  on  last  May 
Day,  Communist-dominated  unions  were 
gathering  for  their  parades,  Wanamaker's 
held  a  May  Day  sale  at  which  the  officers  of 
Local  9  donated  their  services  as  sales- 
clerks. 

It  is  this  sort  of  thing  which  Milling  feels 
can  best  defeat  Communism  in  America, 
and  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  brought  him 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  During  hearings  in 
1948,  when  Communism  in  certain  depart- 
ment store  unions  was  being  investigated, 
the  late  Representative  John  Lesinski  of 
Michigan  was  moved  to  remark,  "It  looks 
as  if  the  Wanamaker  store  is  the  only  store 
that  actually  has  an  American  union,  led  by 
Americans,  for  Americans,  with  Ameri- 
cans." The  House  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  was  even  more  specific  in 
its  praise: 

"Of  all  the  retail  unions  investigated  by 
this  subcommittee,  only  one  has  fully  quali- 
fied— Local  No.  9  at  Wanamaker." 

Rebuked  by  the  Daily  Worker 

The  Communists  have  not  been  pleased 
by  Milling's  aggressive  attitude.  On  No- 
vember 17,  1949.  the  Daily  Worker,  in 
reviewing  the  advertising  campaign  under- 
taken by  Local  9,  noticed  him  publicly  by 
accusing  him  .iti  giving  his  union  members 
"a  splendid  lesson  in  how  to  cut  their  own 
throats  at  no  expense  whatsoever  to  the 
boss. 

"Listen  here,  Brother  Milling,"  the  paper 
snorted,  "you  can  carry  that  'labor-manage- 
ment partnership'  joke  a  little  too  far.  Sup- 
pose the  ads  do  a  lot  of  good  and  people 
flock  to  John  Wanamaker's?  Where  do  they 
flock  from?  From  Macy's,  of  course." 
Working  up  a  full  head  of  steam,  the  Daily 
Worker  concluded  that  once  the  process  was 
started,  "the  unions  are  going  to  be  so  broke 
from  buying  expensive  ads  that  they 
couldn't  finance  a  10-minute  strike."  That 
was  no  news  to  Milling. 

Milling,  in  fact,  took  no  special  notice  of 
the  attack.  Instead,  he  went  home  that 
evening  to  New  Jersey  and  played  with  his 
three  children,  Billy,  eleven,  Kathleen,  ten, 
and  Patricia,  five.  The  next  morning  he 
was  back  at  the  office  doing  business  as 
usual.  Nevertheless,  he  seemed  happier 
than  he  had  seemed  in  some  time.  Miss 
Grace  Fink,  his  secretary,  was  curious. 

"A  wonderful  thing  happened  last  night," 
Milling  said.  "When  the  children  finished 
saying  their  prayers,  1  was  standing  in  the 
doorway  of  the  bedroom  listening  to  them. 
And  I  heard  Billy  say,  'God  bless  Daddy 
and  the  union.'  "  the  end 
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inside  Hoopendyke 

CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  21 


love  it  in  Rochester.  Somewhere  right 
then  was  an  apartment  in  Rochester  that 
didn't  know  it,  but  two  people  were  going 
to  move  in  the  first  of  the  year.  We  could 
take  our  honeymoon  driving  up  from  the 
home  office  and  stopping  off  at  Niagara 
Falls.    Everything  was  working  out  for  me. 

My  phone  rang  and  it  was  my  mother, 
who  had  orders  from  me  never  to  call  me 
at  the  office  unless  it  was  life  or  death. 

"You  forgot  your  rubbers,"  she  said. 

If  the  switchboard  girl  was  listening  in 
I  was  as  good  as  dead.  "For  Pete's  sake, 
Mom — "  I  began. 

"I  didn't  call  you  about  that,"  she  said. 
"Don't  be  so  touchy.  That  stuff  you  ordered 
came  this  morning.  You've  been  in  such  a 
stew  about  it  I  thought  I'd  call  you.  I  had 
to  sign  for  you." 

"Open  it  up  and  tell  me  about  it,"  I  said. 
"Describe  it." 

I  heard  her  tearing  the  envelope.  "It's 
a  piece  of  heavy  paper,"  she  said.  "Has  a 
picture  of  a  naked  lady  on  the  top  of  it. 
I'll  read  what  it  says.  'This  certifies  that 
Charles  E.  Hoopendyke  is  the  owner  of 
two  shares  of  common  stock  of  Morgen- 
thaler  Chemical  Company,  transferable  on 
the  books — '  " 

"That's  enough,  Mom,"  I  said.  "Put  it 
in  a  safe  place  until  I  can  take  it  to  the  bank 
vault.  The  refrigerator  might  be  best  in 
case  of  fire." 

I  SAT  down  at  my  desk,  a  capitalist.  The 
money  I'd  saved  from  my  pay  checks  I'd 
taken  to  a  broker  and  bought  two  shares  of 
Morgenthaler.  I  sat  there  considering  my 
rosy  future.  A  salesman  out  of  Rochester. 
Looking  at  the  dark  side  of  life,  maybe  I 
wouldn't  ever  be  a  vice-president.  It  could 
happen.  Maybe  I'd  have  to  settle  for  a  divi- 
sion manager's  job.  Worth  around  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  a  year.  Well,  that  kind  of 
money  wasn't  to  be  sneezed  at,  especially 
for  a  guy  like  myself  with  a  private  in- 
come from  common  stocks.  I  was  an 
owner  of  Morgenthaler,  entitled  to  attend 
the  annual  meetings  and  vote  out  the  di- 
rectors if  I  didn't  like  the  way  they  operated. 

Two  shares  of  stock  I'd  purchased,  giving 
me  a  private  income  amounting  at  the  pres- 
ent dividend  rate  to  four  dollars  and  sixty 
cents  per  annum.  I  sat  there  feeling  big 
and  wishing  I  had  a  cigar. 

At  the  next  desk  a  typist  tore  a  sheet  of 
paper. 

"Careful  with  that  stationery,  baby,"  I 
said.  "Don't  waste  it.  Be  a  shame  if 
Morgenthaler  had  to  cut  the  dividend." 

Whenever  I  passed  Linda  that  day  I 
stopped  for  a  remark.  Little  chitchat 
about  Rochester. 

"They  got  a  university  there,"  I  said  one 
time.     "Fine  university." 

Linda  just  looked  blankly  at  me. 

Next  time  I  came  by  I  said,  "City  of 
beautiful  homes." 

I  was  on  my  way  into  Mac's  office.  1 
came  out  and  said,  "Not  much  night  life  so 
I  hear.     Who  cares  for  night  life?" 

Linda  giggled.  "Charlie,"  she  said,  "let 
me  in  on  the  secret." 

"I  will,"  I  said,  "come  the  day  of  the 
picnic.  The  big  beautiful  Morgenthaler 
picnic." 

Everyone  was  getting  ready  for  the 
picnic;  everyone  was  excited  about  it,  but 
nobody  was  as  excited  as  I  was  because  I 
don't  think  anyone  else  was  going  to  pro- 
pose to  his  girl  at  the  picnic.  I'd  probably 
propose  when  the  sun  went  down  and  the 
moon  came  up  and  the  band  was  playing. 
I'd  dance  her  over  by  a  grove  of  birch  trees 
and  pop  the  question.  I'd  never  been  to 
Pickens  Grove  but  if  they  didn't  have 
birches  any  other  kind  would  do.  I  wasn't 
fussy  about  the  trees.  .  .  . 

I  woke  up  the  morning  of  the  picnic  and 
when  I  saw  that  the  sun  was  shining  it  was 
the  final  touch.  Lucky  Charlie  Hoopen- 
dyke, up  and  coming  young  businessman 
with  the  finest  girl  in  the  world. 


I  went  out  to  my  car  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  Saturday;  my  father  was  out 
raking  leaves. 

"Seen  the  stock  market  page  this  morn- 
ing," he  said.  "Morgenthaler  went  down 
forty  points." 

"What?"  I  said. 

"I'm  kidding  you,  son,"  he  said.  "It  went 
up  a  point  and  a  half.  You're  another 
Baruch." 

Everything  worked  out  for  me.  It  was 
fate.    I'd  made  three  bucks. 

"Pop."  I  said  solemnly,  "you  know  that 
girl  I  brought  around  for  supper  a  couple 
times — " 

"Girl  with  the  squint  and  the  wart  on  her 
nose — " 

"No  squint,  no  wart,"  I  said  hotly;  "and 
I  resent — -" 

"Relax,"  he  said.  "You're  tighter  than 
a  fiddle  string.  Nice  girl,  almost  as  pretty 
as  your  mother  was.  I  suppose  you're  go- 
ing to  marry  her." 

"How'd  you  guess  it?"  I  said,  and  got  in 
the  car. 

It  purred  like  a  kitten — good  old  car.    I 


shot  past  us  at  fifty  miles  per  hour,  then 
stopped  with  a  squeal  of  rubber.  The  car 
began  backing  up. 

"You  see?"  I  said  to  Linda.  "Nothing 
can  go  wrong.  We  get  a  flat  tire  and  im- 
mediately we  find  a  Good  Samaritan." 

Linda  was  staring  at  the  car.  A  big  heavy- 
shouldered  young  man  got  out  of  it. 

"Thanks,  fella,"  I  said.  "Do  you  hap- 
pen to  have  an  air  pump — " 

He  wasn't  listening  to  me.  Linda  had 
opened  the  door  of  my  jalopy,  and  this  fel- 
low just  picked  her  up  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her.    I  stared  at  them. 

"Drove  half  the  night,"  he  said.  "1 
couldn't  stay  away,  baby."  He  held  her  off 
from  him  and  looked  at  her.  "I'd  forgotten 
how  pretty  you  are." 

"1  thought  you'd  forgotten  something," 
Linda  said. 

"Baby,"  he  said,  "you  know  I  hate  to 
write  letters.    But  I  did  come  back." 

Linda  saw  me  then,  standing  there  like  a 
rubberneck,  and  she  patted  her  hair  and 
pushed  him  away.  "Pete  lackson,"  she  said, 
"shake  hands  with  Charlie  Hoopendyke." 


"Come  on  out.  Frankie,  and  apologi;! 
the    gentleman,"    the    old    character 
"Shake  hands  and  call  off  the  feud.  Y( fl 
man,  this  is  my  grandson,  Frankie  fj 
genthaler." 

The  old  bird  was  the  president  of  K 
company.  That  was  all  I  needed  nov»| 
get  in  wrong  with  him.  He  gave  me  a  i 
look  and  then  wandered  off. 

I  looked  down  at  young  Frankie  Irf 
genthaler  the  fourth,  future  presiden  rf 
the  company. 

"Go  ahead,  kid,"  I  said.  "Squirt  t. 
Right  between  the  eyes.  I'm  a  dead  pig  4 
anyway." 

But  the  water  pistol  was  empty.  I  * 
heading  for  the  woods  to  brood  when  S(  > 
one  yelled,  "Hoopy,"  and  there  was  < 
Jackson,  and  Linda  with  him. 

I  didn't  look  at  Linda.  "Where  have  u 
been?"  she  said. 

"I'll  take  Hoopy  for  my  center  fielr* 
Jackson  said.  "Let's  play  ball." 

I  didn't  want  to  play,  but  they  put  mtfl 
in  center  field  for  the  five-inning  sofa 
game.  Mr.  MacFarland  was  the  right  fug 
and  he  brought  a  few  bottles  of  beerfl 
with  him,  to  ward  off  the  sun,  he  said. '1 

"You're  a  younger  man  than  I  am,"| 
MacFarland  growled  at  me.  "If  a  I 
comes  my  way  and  I  holler,  you  take  .1 

"Okay,  Mr.  MacFarland,"  I  said.  I  d  11 
feel  up  to  calling  him  Mac.  I  knew  I  w  % 
ever  going  to  be  a  division  manager.  M 
[  wasn't  even  going  to  stay  a  salesmar 
long,  the  way  I'd  chased  young  Fra 
Morgenthaler. 


"Okay,  majority  rules.  Let's  vote  on  whether 
colliers      we    go    to    the    zoo    or    the    flower    show'"' 
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drove  over  to  Linda's  and  she  came  down 
the  porch  steps  wearing  a  black  and  yellow 
sun  dress  with  shoulder  straps,  carrying  a 
jacket  over  one  arm,  and  a  picnic  basket 
on  the  other. 

"Wonderful  day,  Charlie,"  she  said. 

"Going  to  be  better,"  I  said. 

Pickens  Grove  was  nine  miles  out  of 
town.  We  cruised  through  the  business  dis- 
trict and  1  looked  at  Linda  by  my  side  and 
decided  to  bring  up  the  one  item  that  had 
been  worrying  me. 

"Fellow  named  Jackson,"  I  said.  "I've 
been  hearing  about  him." 

"Yes,  Charlie,"  Linda  said.  She  folded 
her  hands  in  her  lap  and  I  thought  she 
seemed  tense. 

"I  guess  I'm  a  little  curious,"  I  said.  "Tell- 
ing you  the  truth,  I'm  eaten  up  with  curi- 
osity.   I  heard  you  were  his  girl." 

"I  was,  Charlie,"  Linda  said.  "We  came 
to  work  at  the  same  time.  Pete  was  just  out 
of  college,  and  I  was  just  out  of  high  school. 
Then  he  was  transferred." 

"And  you're  his  girl?" 

She  hesitated.  "Past  tense.  Charlie," 
Linda  said,  and  put  one  hand  on  mine  on 
the  wheel.  "Let's  not  worry  about  Pete 
Jackson,"  she  said. 

I  didn't  worry.  It  was  all  right.  Before 
me  there  had  to  be  someone  else.  Past  tense 
as  Linda  said. 

We  shook  loose  from  the  traffic  at  the  last 
light  and  headed  out  of  town.  We  were  in 
the  country  going  down  a  grade  when  the 
wheel  suddenly  pulled  hard  to  the  right: 
when  I  stopped  and  got  out  to  check,  the 
front  right  tire  was  as  flat  as  my  wallet  the 
night  before  payday. 

"Change  it  in  a  jiffy,"  I  said  to  Linda, 
opened  the  trunk,  and  then  began  wonder- 
ing when  I'd  last  checked  the  spare.  I  didn't 
need  to  wonder:  the  spare  was  soft  as  a 
pillow. 

"I'll  have  to  flag  someone  down,"  I  said, 
and  stepped  out  into  the  road.  A  tan  con- 
vertible came  over  the   brow  of  the  hill, 


"Hoopen-what?"  he  said. 

"Hoopendyke,"  I  said  and  tried  to  grin, 
although  I'd  heard  it  so  many  times  it  didn't 
seem  funny  any  more.  I  guess  I  never  did 
think  it  was  funny. 

He  shook  hands  and  looked  at  the  tire. 
"Too  bad,"  he  said.  "Hop  in  my  car,  Linda, 
we'll  head  for  the  picnic  and  I'll  send  a  res- 
cue squad  back  for  Hoopy." 

Linda  shook  her  head  hard.  "Oh.  no," 
she  said.    "I'm  staying  with  Charlie." 

"You'll  be  late."  Pete  Jackson  said. 
"Hoopy  here  would  want  you  to  go  on 
ahead,  wouldn't  you,  Hoopy?  Besides,  he 
knows  I  haven't  seen  you  for  six  months. 
How  about  it,  Hoopy?" 

"Go  ahead,"  I  said. 

Linda  shook  her  head  again.  She  was 
flushed  and  stubborn  but  I  wasn't  going  to 
have  her  be  a  martyr  for  me. 

I  watched  them  drive  off,  then  went  back 
to  my  car.  I  didn't  care  if  nobody  ever 
came  along  that  road  and  rescued  me. 

FIVE  minutes  later,  a  foreman  stopped, 
got  me  rolling  again  and  I  made  the 
picnic.  I  went  and  had  a  beer  and  it  tasted 
the  way  I  felt— bitter.  I  saw  Pete  Jackson 
going  around  shaking  hands  with  everyone, 
but  keeping  his  left  arm  around  Linda. 

That  was  how  it  had  been  before  I  went 
to  Morgenthaler.  Pete  Jackson  and  Linda 
— and  now  they  were  back  together  again. 
I  didn't  go  near  them.  I  went  off  by  my- 
self, and  when  Linda  was  within  range  I 
moved  away  so  she  wouldn't  see  me. 

Something  hit  me  in  the  seat  of  the  pants. 
I  turned  around  and  saw  a  kid  with  a  water 
pistol. 

"Watch  it.  sonny."  I  said.  "I'm  in  no 
mood  for  low  comedy." 

I  took  two  steps  and  he  plugged  me  in  the 
back  of  the  neck.  I  turned  and  chased  him. 
and  he  ran  behind  the  legs  of  some  ancient 
character  eating  a  hot  dog.  and  with  mus- 
tard on  his  chin.  One  of  our  janitors.  I 
supposed. 


PETE  JACKSON  was  pitching  and! 
on  quite  a  show.  Nobody  could  tc  h 
him.  I  struck  out  in  my  only  chanca 
bat,  but  Pete  Jackson  hit  a  home  run! 
we  were  ahead  one  to  nothing  in  the  1 
and  final  inning  when  the  other  team  a 
its  last  licks. 

Jackson  fanned  the  first  two  hitters,  n 
walked  the  next  man  and  they  had  the  til 
run  on  first.  Our  catcher  was  Mr.  Era 
the  traffic  manager.  He  had  been  ansa 
all  during  the  game  to  try  out  his  arm.lj 
tried  to  pick  the  runner  off  first  with  a  V 
throw  and  threw  the  ball  all  the  way  oil 
Mr.  MacFarland  in  right  field.  Mr.  Jl 
Farland  was  drinking  a  beer.  He  put  dl 
the  bottle,  galloped  after  the  ball,  and! 
some  unexplained  reason,  threw  it  to  a 
possibly  because  I  was  closest  to  him.  'J 

The  runner  had  plenty  of  time  to  s  ^ 
but  he  happened  to  be  the  company's  I 
chasing  agent  and  when  he  got  to  third  l 
he  was  so  pooped  he  had  to  sit  down  ■ 
recuperate. 

So  they  had  the  tying  run  on  third  J 
two  gone,  and  a  younger  fellow  steppei 
to  the  plate. 

Jackson  pitched  and  the  batter  hit  a  1 
fly  into  right  field.  Mr.  MacFarland  1 
working  on  his  beer  bottle  again.  I  hi 
him  start  to  cuss  and  then  he  put  dowrU 
bottle  and  began  running  around  in  cira 
The  fly  ball  seemed  to  be  just  hanginJ 
in  the  sky. 

Mr.  MacFarland  was  running  an1! 
like  mad  yelling,  "I  got  it,"  and  then  4 
denly  he  yelled,  "You  take  it,  Charlk'l 

I  raced  for  the  ball,  thinking  may  I 
could  undo  some  of  the  damage.  M;l 
I'd  be  the  big  hero  of  the  ball  game.  I  » 
the  last  lunging  step  with  the  ball  colli 
down  into  my  hands,  and  stepped  on  a 
of  Mr.  MacFarland's  beer  bottles.  iM 
down  with  a  jolt,  and  the  ball  hit  in  il 
of  me,  bounced  through  Mr.  MacFarhpj 
legs  and  the  batter  had  a  home  run,  I 
that  was  the  ball  game. 

"You  missed  it,"  Mr.  MacFarW 
growled  at  me. 

I  walked,  in  toward  home  plate  and  s<fl 
one  touched  me  on  the  shoulder.   I  jun 
nervously  and  it  was  Linda. 

"Have   a   peanut-butter   sandwich," 
said. 

It  was  sweet  of  her  not  to  mention™ 
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ill  une.  "If  you  want  to  know  the  truth, 
I  said,  "I  hate  peanut-butter  sand- 

icb." 

Lda  stared  at  me.  "You  said  you  liked 
ier    That's  why  I  made  them  for  our 

nc  " 

Iteemed  so  futile  to  me  to  stand  there 
id  rgue  about  peanut-butter  sandwiches 
be  my  whole  life  was  collapsing  all 
•oid  me. 

"lon't  want  any,"  I  said.  "Let's  not  dis- 
Mgt.  Where's  Pete  Jackson?" 
'"ley're  going  to  start  the  entertain- 
er" she  said.  "He  sings.  He  has  a  won- 
:rli  baritone  voice.  You  simply  must  eat 
m.hing,  Charles.  Here.  These  were  just 
eld  this  morning.  Have  a  tomato." 
I  idn't  want  a  tomato.  I  took  it  so  as 
n\  get  into  an  argument  about  tomatoes, 
d-hen  some  of  the  office  girls  came  up 
tk  I  ducked  away  into  the  crowd. 
C  the  bandstand  they  were  starting  the 
itiainment.  Somebody  did  some  magic 
c  but  he  was  so  nervous  he  kept  drop- 
>tthings  out  of  his  pockets  and  they  cut 
|  s  act  in  the  middle, 
le  next  guy  was  a  harmonica  player 
fcwould  have  stayed  there  all  day  if  Mr. 
garland,  acting  as  master  of  cere- 
£es,  hadn't  stopped  him  when  he  paused 
r  reath.  Everyone  clapped  like  mad  be- 
ll he  was  finished  and  the  poor  sucker 
lably  thought  he  was  wasting  his  life 
rig  for  Morgenthaler  when  he  could  be 
png  a  fortune  in  television.  But  at  least 

I  ,id  his  illusions,  which  was  more  than 
hi. 

f,nd  now,"  Mr.  MacFarland  said,  "we 
li  an  extra  added  attraction.  Our  old 
fed  Pete  Jackson  is  going  to  sing  for  us." 
Lckson  came  out  on  the  platform  and 
l|:d  singing — something  about  moon 
IjJune.  A  bevy  of  office  girls  near  me 
t  looking  starry-eyed  and  I  couldn't  take 

ttarted  to  walk  away  and  a  piping  voice 
i  "That's  a  fine-looking  tomato  you  got 
I,  Mister." 

Looked  down  at  little  Frankie  Morgen- 
■  r,  the  fourth.   I'd  forgotten  I  had  the 

I I  to. 

[rou  like  tomatoes?"  I  said.  "You  can 
I  it." 

|ihanded  it  to  him.  He  drew  back  his 
land  then  I  realized  he  had  no  intention 
I  iting  that  tomato. 

I, started  to  say  something  and  then  I 

[ped  and  watched.    The  kid  was  a  nat- 

L pitcher,  I'll  say  that  for  him.  He  threw 

I  tomato  straight  as  a  string  over  the 

lis  of  the  audience.   It  splashed  on  Pete 

taon's  shirt  front  just  as  he  reached  a 

note.    For  a  minute  after  he  looked 

in  at  himself  Jackson  must  have  thought 

('as  bleeding  to  death.  Frankie  Morgen- 

pr  hightailed  it  for  the  woods,  and  pan- 

jonium  reigned. 


R.  MORGENTHALER  calmed  things 

down.     He  got  up  on  the  bandstand 

said  angrily  that  in  all  his  years  with 

company  which  bore  his  name  he  had 

rr  seen  anything  so  dastardly.     He  said 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 

great  nation  the  Morgenthaler  Chemi- 
jCompany  was  honored  as  an  organiza- 
'  which  had  never  known  any  kind  of 
r;e,  but  was  one  big  and  happy  family. 

Morgenthaler  sat  down  and  everyone 
ered,  and  the  next  entertainer  came  on, 
pist  and  also  a  singer,  and  she  looked  a 
e  nervous,  as  though  she  was  ready  to 
k  any  moment, 
drifted  through  the  crowd,  and  Mr.  Em- 

the  traffic  manager,  stopped  me  and 
ok  my  hand. 

I  saw  you  with  that  tomato,"  he  said 
ively.  "Congratulations.  Best  thing 
|t  ever  happened  to  that  smart  aleck." 

went  on  through  the  crowd.  A  couple 
kalesmen  pounded  me  on  the  back.  I  saw 
e  Jackson  over  at  his  car  going  through 

suitcase.  Mr.  Morgenthaler  was  with 
)  and  I  went  over. 

I'm  sorry  about  that,  Jackson,"  I  said. 
le  glared  at  me.  Mr.  Morgenthaler 
ned  on  his  presidential  scowl.  "Were 
i  responsible  for  that?" 
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"I  guess  I  was,"  I  said. 

"I  won't  forget  it,"  he  snapped  at  me. 
"What's  your  name?" 

"Hoopendyke,"  I  said.    "With  two  o's." 

I  went  over  to  my  car  and  drove  home. 
I  called  up  my  broker  to  tell  him  to  sell  my 
stock  but  his  office  was  closed.  I  went  up  to 
my  room  and  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  Mr. 
MacFarland  resigning  from  the  Morgen- 
thaler Chemical  Company  and  the  other  to 
Linda  telling  her  I  loved  her  dearly  but  I 
understood  the  situation. 

I  put  the  letters  in  envelopes  and  mailed 
them  and  settled  down  to  a  dismal  week  end. 

ON  MONDAY  morning  I  went  down 
to  Morgenthaler  to  get  some  money 
I  had  coming  to  me  and  some  personal 
things  in  my  desk.  I  had  intended  to  slip 
in  and  out  but  I  had  no  sooner  reached 
my  desk  when  Mr.  MacFarland  started 
growling  my  name. 

I  went  into  his  office.  He  was  staring  at 
my  letter  on  his  desk. 

"I  have  a  communication  here  from 
you,"  Mr.  MacFarland  growled,  looking 
very  fierce.  "It  states  that  while  you  still 
love  me,  you  realize  I  am  promised  to  an- 
other." 

"Mr.  MacFarland,"  I  said,  "there  must  be 
some  ghastly  mistake." 

"Is  that  your  writing  or  isn't  it?"  Mr. 
MacFarland  said,  handing  me  the  letter. 

"This  is  all  a  horrible  mistake,  Mr.  Mac- 
Farland," I  said.  "I  was  so  mixed  up  on 
Saturday  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing." 

"I  hope  not,"  Mr.  MacFarland  growled. 
"Something  else  might  interest  you.  Mr. 
Morgenthaler  telephoned  me  this  morning. 
His  grandson  confessed  after  Sunday  school 
yesterday  that  he  threw  the  tomato  at  Pete 
Jackson.  Mr.  Morgenthaler  was  quite 
touched  by  your  attempt  to  shield  his  grand- 
son and  take  the  blame." 

I  sat  there  and  swallowed.  I  didn't  say 
anything. 

"Well,  Charlie,"  Mr.  MacFarland  said, 
"haven't  you  any  work  to  do?" 

"Yessir,"  I  said,  and  got  out  of  there. 

Linda  was  standing  by  the  files.  She 
didn't  speak  to  me. 

"Linda."  I  said,  "did  you  get  a  letter  from 
me  today?" 

"A  curt  note  informing  me  of  your  resig- 
nation from  the  firm."  Linda  said.  "I  sup- 
pose that's  your  idea  of  being  subtle." 

"You  received  the  wrong  letter,  Linda." 
I  said.    "I'm  sorry  you're  annoyed." 

"I'm  more  than  annoyed,"  she  said. 

"It's  quite  all  right,"  I  said. 

"What  do  you  mean  'quite  all  right'?" 
she   said.     "Making   me    walk    nine    miles 
home  from  the  picnic.   I  was  never  so  hu- 
miliated in  my  life." 

"Linda,"  I  gasped,  "you  didn't  walk.  Not 
with  Pete  Jackson  there — " 

"I  went  to  the  picnic  with  you,  didn't  I?" 
she  said.  "I  told  him  I  was  going  home  with 
you.  Then  I  had  to  walk  because  you  stood 
me  up."   She  was  starting  to  cry. 

I  gave  her  the  letter  Mr.  MacFarland 
had  got  by  mistake.  "I  was  crazy,"  I  said. 
"A  girl  like  you.  With  a  fellow  like  Pete 
Jackson.  You'd  be  out  of  your  mind  to 
change  your  name  from  Smith  to  Hoopen- 
dyke." 

Linda  put  down  the  letter.  "I'd  been 
Pete's  girl,"  she  said.  "Then  you  came 
along.  I  liked  you,  but  Pete  was  away  and 
I  didn't  know  how  I  felt.  When  he  came 
back  yesterday  and  I  saw  you  together,  then 
everything  was  straightened  out.  I  knew 
what  I  wanted  then.   I — " 

"You  don't  have  to  give  me  a  blueprint, 
Linda,"  I  said.  "A  big  wheel,  that's  Jack- 
son.   I  understand — " 

"Charlie,"  Linda  said.  .She  took  my 
hands  in  hers.  "I  told  Pete  good-by  at  the 
picnic.  How  do  you  spell  Hoopendyke? 
I'll  have  to  know,  won't  I.  Charlie?" 

Morgenthaler  Chemical  Company  does 
not  allow  employees  to  neck  during  office 
hours.  1  had  to  go  back  to  my  desk  but  I 
had  to  do  something. 

1  called  my  broker.  "This  is  Hoopen- 
dyke," I  said.  "Buy  two  more  shares  of  Mor- 
genthaler. I  have  inside  information  that  the 
company  is  really  going  places."    the  end 
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"Junior— put  down  that  book  and 
turn  on  the  electric  dog-washer 


Will  you  he  using  room-to-room  television  in  5  or  10  years? 
Electric  dog -washers?  Child-scrubbers?  Hardly  any  tiling  seems 
too  farfetched  for  the  future! 

One  thing  is  sure — year  after  year,  you'll  turn  over  more  jobs 
to  electricity.  Because  electric  service  is  the  greatest  work-time- 
and-trouhle-saver  that's  ever  come  down  the  pike.  And  because 
the  business-managed  electric  companies  see  to  it  that  there's 
additional  electricity  all  ready  when  people  need  it. 

That's  why  there's  no  power  shortage  today — even  though 
America  is  using  nearly  tuice  as  much  electricity  as  before  the 
war,  in  our  homes,  on  our  farms,  in  our  businesses! 

You've  seen  some  of  the  new  power  plants  the  business- 
managed  electric  companies  have  built  since  the  war.  More  will 
be  completed  in  the  next  3  years.  Not  just  to  keep  up  with  the 
still-growing  demand  for  electricity  —  but  to  keep  well  ahead  of  it! 
Already  these  companies  have  added  half  again  as  much  electric 
supply  as  there  was  during  World   War   II.  when  government 

officials  said,  "Electric  power  has  never  been  too  little  or  too  lute." 

•  *  *  * 

It  is  to  your  interest  to  know  the  facts  about  your  electric  service 
—  and  to  know  that  America  has  plenty  of  power  now,  and  has 
more  building  for  the  future.  That's  why  this  advertisement  is 
published  by  the  business-managed,  tax-paying  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 

and  Power  companies.* 

•    "MEET  CORLISS  ARCHER"   /or   ieligktM   comedy.    Sunday,— CBS— 9  P.  M..   Garten   Tim,. 


NEW  ELECTRIC  COMPANY  POWER 
PLANTS  SINCE  THE  WAR.  Each  black 
pin  shows  location  of  new  power  plant  (or 
addition)  of  the  6«.siness-managed  electric 
light  and  power  companies.  Half  are  com- 
pleted .  .  .  the  others  scheduled  for  finishing 
by   1953.  This  is  why  America  litis  plenty  of 
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The  Woman  Who  Nagged 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  16 


awful  old  skinflint.  I  just  didn't  like  hav- 
ing him  lick  the  stuffings  out  of  m.e.  So  we 
reached  the  ninth.  It's  a  short  hole,  but 
a  toughie,  on  a  hill  with  a  stream  cutting 
across.  You  can  picture  the  setup." 

"1  get  it,"  Ham  said  earnestly. 

Reeny  made  a  cluck  of  concentration. 

"Well,  I  dubbed  my  first  shot.  It  dribbled 
off  into  the  stream.  You  don't  pick  up  your 
own  balls  there  when  they  go  into  the  wa- 
ter. It's  too  deep.  The  boys  get  them  later. 
You  remember,  dear?" 

ROSALIND  murmured.  She  turned  her 
eyes  to  the  garden  and  tried  to  give  her 
full  attention  to  the  azaleas.  Still  Mike's 
voice  droned  on. 

"Not  Good  told  me  to  try  another.  So  I 
stood  up  there,  mad  as  a  hornet,  and 
whammed  that  ball  like  I  had  a  baseball 
bat.  I  looked  over  the  hill  but  I  couldn't 
see  it." 

This  was  the  delayed  pay-off.  Rosalind 
clenched  her  teeth. 

"Old  Not  Good  said,  'Lad,  I  was  watch- 
ing that  ball.  I  believe  you've  got  a  hole  in 
one.'  I  said,  'Not  on  your  life,'  but  I  began 
to  think  maybe  I  had,  because  1  couldn't 
find  the  darned  thing,  and, I  knew  I'd  hit  it 
awfully  hard  and  mighty  straight." 

"You  forgot  the  part  about  the  caddie," 
Rosalind  said  coolly. 

Mike  threw  her  a  quick,  exasperated 
glance.  "I'm  just  coming  to  that,  honey." 
He  brightened  again.  "There  was  a  caddie 
standing  on  the  green — Not  Good's  caddie 
— and  he  shouted  down  to  us,  'That  last 
was  a  hole  in  one!'  " 

"Oh,  brother!"  Ham  said.  "What  sweet 
music  that  must  have  been." 

"Believe  you  me,  it  was.  All  my  life  I'd 
thought  about  getting  a  hole  in  one.  Listen- 
ing to  the  two  fellows  at  the  club  who'd  had 
them  I  used  to  think  they  were  better  than 
Phi  Betes  and  All-Americans  combined." 
Mike  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  his 
loud,  boisterous  laugh. 

Rosalind  cringed.  He  sounded  like  a 
hyena. 

"I'll  bet  you  celebrated  at  the  nineteenth 
hole  for  a  week,"  Reeny  said,  smiling. 

"But  wait  till  you  hear,"  Mike  went  on. 
"Not  Good  was  pretty  excited  about  it  and 
we  went  back  to  the  clubhouse  and  told  the 
pro.  And  because  of  that  first  shot,  the  one 
I  dubbed,  it  wasn't  a  hole  in  one.  It  was  a 
hole  in  two.  So  there  went  my  moment  of 
glory." 

Ham  and  Reeny  gasped  with  dismay. 
"How  did  you  stand  it?"  Ham  asked.  "I'd 
have  given  up  the  game  for  good." 

"I'd  have  headed  even  quicker  for  that 
nineteenth  hole,"  Reeny  said. 

"It  was  in  '38,"  Mike  said,  frowning.  "I 
think  it  was,  because  I  was  home  from  col- 
lege for  summer  vacation.  Or  maybe  it 
was  '39." 

"What  on  earth  does  it  matter?"  Rosa- 
lind burst  out.  "Considering  you  told  it  all 
to  the  Lauderdales  last  week!" 

Ham  and  Reeny  murmured  depiecatingly 
and  Mike  flushed  a  deep  crimson.  He  started 
to  protest. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  did.  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly," Rosalind  said.  "Reeny,  are  you 
planning  on  azaleas  next  year?" 

"Well,  it's  a  swell  story,"  Reeny  said. 
"I'd  like  to  hear  it  every  week.  Azaleas?  I 
haven't  decided,  Rosalind." 

Soon  the  Lauderdales  left  for  home  and 
Rosalind  and  Mike  faced  each  other  on 
their  wide  front  porch.  Mike  still  had  lots 
of  fight  and  he  was  burning  with  humilia- 
tion and  wanted  to  make  Rosalind  pay 
for  it. 

"You're  a  great  little  audience.  You  sure 
know  how  to  spoil  a  story." 

Rosalind  was  positive  she  was  pregnant 
now  because  she  felt  so  sick.  So  she  lashed 
back.  "Well,  you  had  told  it  to  them  be- 
fore. Don't  tell  that  story  all  the  time, 
Mike.   Nobody  really  cares  but  you." 

He  stalked  back  and  forth  indignantly. 


"So  you  don't  care.  Don't  care  that  your 
husband  had  a  hole  in  one.  That's  a  loyal 
wife  for  you." 

"I  certainly  don't  care.  And  1  wish  you 
wouldn't  laugh  so  loud.  I  don't  care  about 
anything."  Rosalind  burst  into  tears.  "I'm 
having  a  b-baby." 

Mike  stopped  as  suddenly  as  if  he'd  been 
shot.  "You're  what!"  He  rushed  to  her  and 
put  his  arms  around  her.  "You're  what?  Oh, 
my  darling.  My  little  Rosie.  My  sweet, 
sweet  adorable  dear.    A  baby!" 

So  he  picked  up  Rosalind  and  carried  her 
indoors.  And  he  rubbed  her  hands  as  if  they 
were  cold.  And  knelt  at  her  feet  whisper- 
ing how  much  he  loved  her  and  what  a 
beast  he  was  to  tell  the  story  about  the 
hole  in  one  when  she  was  having  a  baby. 

But  there  it  was,  the  first  nag,  like  the 
oyster.  Mike  didn't  tell  the  story  again. 
And  after  that,  because  she  was  tired  and 
heavy,  Rosalind  could  lie  on  the  sofa  run- 
ning over  her  troubles  like  beads.  She  would 
remember  resentfully  that  Mike  hadn't 
picked  up  his  pajamas  from  the  floor,  how 
he  left  the  bathroom  in  a  mess  when  he 
showered,  how  he  still  blew  his  nose  some- 
times before  he  stepped  into  bed,  in  spite  of 
the  pleasant  way  she  had  asked  him  not  to. 

The  baby  came  and  a  very  fine  baby  she 
was.  She  smiled  at  one  month  and  rolled 
over  at  three.  Some  people  thought  she 
looked  like  Mike  and  others  were  sure  she 
favored  Rosalind.  She  never  cried  at  night 
because  she  was  well-fed  and  comfortable. 
If  she  was  changed  and  fed  and  loved,  she 
was  happy. 

And  Rosalind,  because  she  was  a  little 
overconscientious  about  her  first  baby, 
loved  to  tend  Muff  herself  and  have  every- 
thing done  just  right. 

One  evening  Mike  came  home  from  work 
a  little  early. 


"You're  looking  beautiful  tonight, .  my 
Rosie,"  he  said. 

Rosalind  was  tired.  She  had  been  up 
early  with  Muff,  had  done  the  formula  and 
the  baby  wash  as  well  as  her  regular  work, 
darned  Mike's  socks  and  sewed  buttons  on 
his  shirts  while  Muff  slept,  and  had  just 
had  time  for  a  shower  and  a  change. 

"How's  the  boy?"  she  asked  pleasantly, 
turning  her  cheek  for  his  kiss. 

"H'm.  Tasty,"  Mike  said,  kissing  her.  He 
wandered  around.  "Where's  my  other  girl?" 

"She's  napping,"  Rosalind  said.  "Thank 
Heaven.  It  will  give  me  a  chance  to  sit 
down  before  dinner." 

Mike  strolled  into  the  living  room. 

"Don't  wake  her,"  Rosalind  called.  "Did 
you  hear  me,  Mike?  Don't  wake  the  baby." 

"H'm,"  he  said. 

She  busied  herself  about  the  kitchen,  mix- 
ing the  dressing  for  the  salad.  She  wished 
to  Heaven  dinner  and  the  dishes  were  done 
with  and  they  could  go  to  sleep.  The  salad 
looked  attractive  with  strips  of  green  pepper 
forming  a  crisscross  design  on  top.  Stand- 
ing back  to  admire  it,  Rosalind  felt  cheerier. 
How  nice,  nice,  nice  it  was  to  have  a  pretty 
home,  attractive  things,  the  perfect  baby  and 
a  dear  husband. 

She  heard  a  wail  from  the  baby's  room 
and  strained  to  listen.  Muff  shouldn't  have 
awakened  yet,  not  the  deep  way  she  slept. 
She  untied  her  apron  and  went  down  the 
hall.  In  the  nursery,  Mike  sat  in  the  rocking 
chair,  holding  Muff  in  his  arms.  And  the 
baby,  still  groggy  from  interrupted  sleep, 
was  red-faced  and  angry,  holding  her  breath 
to  prepare  for  a  good,  long  yell. 

At  the  sight  of  it,  Rosalind  felt  her  heart 
leap  with  anger.  She  thought  of  the  heavy 
wash  she  had  done  and  the  formula  she'd 
had  to  sterilize  twice  because  the  nipples 
had  dropped  into  the  sink.   She  thought  of 
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the  socks  that  had  big  holes  because 
wouldn't  bother  to  cut  his  toenails.  An 
rushing  around  to  bathe  and  dress  ii 
pink  summer  linen  that  had  taken  hoi 
iron,  just  so  she  would  look  nice  for 

Rosalind's  black  eyes  flashed  anc 
flew  into  a  fury.  "Look  what  you've  ( 
You  woke  the  baby!  I  told  you  not 
told  you."  She  took  Muff  from  Mike 
patted  the  little  back,  glaring  angrily  a 
husband.  "Don't  wake  her  when  she's  a 
ing.  How  many  times  do  I  have  to  teli 
that?" 

Mike    stood    up,    confused    and    gi 
looking.    "It's  not  going  to  hurt  her 
to  wake  her  and  say  hello  to  her  old  n 

"Oh,  isn't  it?  I  work  and  slave  all 
and  then — "  Rosalind's  voice  broke 
have  a  chance  to  sit  down  and  rest 
minute — and  you  spoil  it." 

Because  he  felt  so  unaccountably  li 
five-year-old   child,  Mike  spoke   like 
"Oh,   take   your  old   baby,"   he   said 
flounced  out  of  the  room. 

They  made  up  later,  when  Rosalind 
denly  started  crying  into  the  dishv 
while  she  stood  at  the  sink.  And  \ 
who  had  been  sitting  in  the  living 
pretending  to  read  the  paper,  flew  to 
at  the  first  gasp.  He  kissed  her  and 
the  dishes  and  put  them  away  and  saic 
work  was  too  much  for  her,  they'd  ha\ 
get  some  help. 

Rosalind,  sniffling,  said  no,  she  lovec 
ing  it  and  wouldn't  want  any  maid  touc 
her  dear  baby  and  cooking  for  her  da 
husband.  They  kissed  and  Mike  said 
was  his  own  Rosie. 

But  after  that  Mike  tended  to  stay 
from  Muff  a  little,  for  fear  he  wouli 
something  wrong.  And  because,  after  i 
months  he  was  out  of  practice,  Ros; 
really  couldn't  leave  them  alone  togetrj 
great  deal  in  case  Mike  wouldn't  know  I 
which  shirt  Muff  wore  at  what  time  anc  i 
actly  how  to  hold  the  bottle. 

And  then  there  was  the  question  of  di| 
ing  and  driving.  Rosalind  was  not  the  I 
of  wife  who  told  a  man  how  many  drl 
he  could  have;  but  on  the  other  hanl 
was  hardly  fair  to  her  for  him  to  have  r  I 
than  a  few  at  the  country  club  on  Satu  i 
nights — when  he  had  to  drive  her  he  I 
that  is,  and  would  never  let  her  takej 
wheel.  They  had  to  consider  their  respc^ 
bility  to  the  baby.  Mike  was  a  compM 
driver,  but  he  drove  too  fast. 

ONE  Sunday  evening  they  were  at  ( 
Lauderdales'  for  a  rubber  of  brij 
They  had  finished  the  game  and  were  i 
ting  around  the  pleasant  living  room  ha  j 
a  nightcap.  Ham  and  Mike  had  worked  1 1 
conversation  about  inflation  into  a  spiij 
discussion,  and  in  the  heat  of  it,  1 1 
jumped  up. 

"This  calls  for  another  drink,  boy.  l] 
about  it?" 

"Fine,"  Mike  said,  following  Ham  to  i 
little  bar  to  finish  the  pleasant  argument 

Rosalind  didn't  say  anything  then,  i 
when  the  glasses  were  empty  and  Ham  f 
gested  another,  she  answered  quickly  I 
Mike. 

"I  don't  think  you'd  better,  darling.  < 
have  a  long  drive  home." 

Mike  looked  surprised.  "Why,  is  it  la 

Rosalind  glanced  at  her  watch.  It  i 
midnight.  "Pretty  late,  considering  ! 
have  to  get  up  early  in  the  morninj 
think  we  should  go."  She  turned  to  R<^ 
and  said  in  an  aside.  "He  has  to  drive,  f 
know." 

Reeny  looked  at  her  oddly.    "He's  a 
boy,  sweetie.    I  don't  imagine  he  wantp 
plummet  off  a  cliff." 

But  on  the  drive  home,  remembering ji 
drinks,  Rosalind  felt  uneasy;  she  found  I 
self  watching  the  road  and  putting  her  ! 
down  to  the  floor  as  if  it  were  the  b  • 
every  time  they  rounded  a  corner.  VW 
they  passed  a  truck,  she  held  her  brcH 
letting  it  out  in  a  little  gasp  as  they  cut  t 
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Better  start 

doing  this  to  part  of 

your  money 


You  know  how  money  is! 

Today  it's  in  your  hand,  and  the  next 
day  it  isn't! 

A  lot  of  people,  however,  have  found  an 
excellent  way  to  make  certain  they  will 
have  money  when  they  need  it  most. 

They  salt  away  part  of  their  pay  each 
week  in  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  through  the 
Payroll  Savings  Plan  where  they  work. 

They  know  that  saving  this  way  assures 
them  of  the  money  for  a  down  payment 
on  a  new  home  ...  a  new  car  ...  or  retire- 
ment when  the  time  comes. 

Furthermore,  in  ten  years  they  get  back 
$4  for  every  $3  invested  in  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds. 

Why  don't  YOU  start  saving  money  regu- 
larly and  automatically  where  you  work, 
or  at  your  bank  through  the  Bond-A- 
Month  Plan? 


Automatic  saving  is 
sure  saving  — 

U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
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line  again  just  before  a  car  bore  onward 
from  the  opposite  direction. 

"What  is  it,  honey?"  Mike  asked  ami- 
ably. He  was  feeling  warm  and  contented, 
sated  with  good  food  and  drink. 

"Not  quite  so  fast,  dear,"  Rosalind  said. 
peering  nervously  ahead  into  th-as-darkness. 

"Fast!"  Mike  cried,  amazed.  "I'm  not 
going  fast." 

"Oh,"  Rosalind  squealed  as  they  passed 
another  car.  "Please,  Mike,  slow  down." 
She  was  nervous,  and  her  voice  was  sharp. 

Teasingly.  he  kept  the  car  down  to 
twenty  for  a  few  interminable  miles. 

"I  merely  asked  you  to  go  a  little  slower, 
not  to  crawl,"  Rosalind  said  coldly. 

So  Mike  put  his  foot  down  on  the  ac- 
celerator and   resumed  his  normal   speed. 

"I  asked  you,  Mike,  not  to  go  so  fast," 
Rosalind  said  sharply. 

And  because  he  was  in  an  amiable  mood 
and  a  nice  guy  to  begin  with,  and  because 
he  loved  Rosalind,  Mike  rolled  the  car 
along  at  the  speed  he  thought  she'd  like 

They  didn't  make  up  that  night  because, 
actually,  there  had  been  no  quarrel.  But 
after  that  evening  and  so  many  drives  like 
it,  Mike  found  that  even  when  he  was  alone 
he  crawled  along  at  Rosalind's  pace.  He 
had  grown  so  used  to  her  twitching  and 
gasping  beside  him  that  he  felt  nervous  in 
the  car  himself.  He  would  wonder  a  little 
what  had  happened  to  him  when  he  found 
himself  passing  another  car  in  a  flutter  of 
indecision,  putting  his  foot  on  the  gas,  tak- 
ing it  off  again,  acting  for  all  the  world  as 
if  this  routine  maneuver  on  the  open  high- 
way was  a  race  with  disaster. 

AND  then,  somehow,  making  love  gradu- 
J\.  ally  ceased  to  be  much  fun.  Mike  had 
a  most  irritating  habit  of  wanting  to  kiss  her 
just  as  Rosalind  was  about  to  do  the  dishes 
or  put  Muff  to  bed  or  cream  her  face.  And 
she  would  stay  very  still,  letting  him  kiss 
her,  but  making  no  response  for  fear  he 
would  want  to  kiss  her  again,  wondering 
why  on  earth  he  couldn't  wait  until  she  had 
finished  what  she  was  doing. 

Often  they  gardened  on  summer  eve- 
nings, working  on  their  flowers  while  the 
light  held,  calling  out  companionably  to 
each  other  through  the  fading  night.  It  was 
hard  work,  and  it  left  Rosalind  with  an 
aching  back  and  a  wonderful,  healthy  feel- 
ing of  languid  exhaustion.  One  particular 
night  she  stepped  up  onto  the  porch  drag- 
ging the  lighter  tools,  thinking  of  the  hot 
bath  she  intended  to  take.  She  was  imagin- 
ing how  she  would  look  later,  in  her 
stunning  new  nightgown  that  had  cost  far 
too  much.  Mike  would  whistle  when  he 
saw  it  and  ask  what  did  she  think  this  was. 
a  honeymoon? 

She  smiled,  a  slow,  pussycat  smile,  for 
she  had  bought  the  pink  satin  nightgown 
with  honeymoon  thoughts  in  mind.  She 
had  fallen  in  love  with  it  for  its  froth  of 
lace  on  the  shoulders,  its  clinging  lines. 

Behind  her,  Mike  put  down  the  rake.  He 
took  the  steps  two  at  a  time.  His  arms 
went  out  and  he  turned   Rosalind  to  him. 

"Ah,  she's  my  darling,"  he  said.  "My 
own  darling." 

Rosalind  stiffened,  just  a  trifle.  Cave- 
man tactics.  She  could  see  herself  going  to 
bed  with  no  long  bath  to  rest  her  tired 
body,  no  chance  to  model  the  new  night- 
gown. Gently,  she  tried  to  push  Mike 
away.  "Don't,  Mike,"  she  said  softly. 

He  hardly  heard  her.  His  hand  smoothed 
her  hair,  rhythmically,  softly.  "Her  black 
hair.  I  love  so  much,  black,  black  as  the 
night."  His  head  came  down  and  he  kissed 
the  top  of  her  head. 

"Please  don't,"  Rosalind  said,  wriggling 
away.   "I  asked  you  not  to." 

Abruptly.  Mike  fell  back.  Rosalind 
moved  to  the  door.  Her  voice  was  sweet 
again.  "I'm  going  to  bathe.  I'll  be  ready 
for  our  rendezvous." 

Mike  stood  in  the  shadows.  Rosalind, 
closing  the  screen  door,  looked  back  at  his 
face,  glowing  white  and  lost  in  the  suffocat- 
ing darkness.  She  felt  a  queer  catch  at  her 
heart,  wished  suddenly  he  would  come  to- 
ward her  and  take  her  in  his  arms,  smother- 
ing her  protests  with  his  kisses. 


He  didn't  move  and  she  went  slowly 
down  the  hall,  alone.  She  lay  for  a  long 
time  in  her  bath  while  the  hot,  soapy  water 
lapped  at  her  aching  body.  And  she  let  the 
silky  pink  nightgown  slither  over  her  head, 
touching  its  lacy  folds  with  soft,  clean 
hands.  But  later,  the  bedroom  was  dark 
and  Mike  lay  rigidly  at  one  side  of  the  bed. 
breathing  deeply  in  simulated  sleep. 

"Mike,"  she  whispered,  slipping  in  beside 
him.  But  his  breathing  came  louder  and 
with  it  a  short,  artificial  snore. 

"Dearest,"  she  whispered.  There  was 
silence.  And  after  a  long  while,  she  caught 
her  breath  to  choke  the  threatening  tears, 
and  fell  asleep.  .  .  . 

The  next  evening  the  Lauderdales  were 
coming   to  dinner.    It  was  a   bad  day  to 


"Six  inches  from  the  cup,"  Ham  said, 
"and  here's  the  other  ball.  Get  it?"  He 
made  gestures  with  his  hands. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  cry  from  the  nurs- 
ery, and  Muff's  tiny  voice,  strangled  with 
fright  and  pain,  burst  into  agonized  sob- 
bing. Rosalind  jumped  up  and  ran  toward 
the  room,  her  heart  pounding.  There  was 
a  new  note  in  the  baby's  cry,  one  she  had 
never  heard  before.  It  was  a  cry  of  sick- 
ness, a  bewildered,  terrified  appeal. 

When  she  reached  the  nursery,  she  found 
Muff  stiffened,  her  face  red  and  twisted. 
She  picked  her  up,  smoothed  her  clothes, 
and  trying  desperately  to  be  calm,  did  her 
best  to  soothe  the  child.  As  Rosalind  walked 
up  and  down  with  her,  Muff  stopped 
crying,  the  little  head  lolled  forward  on  her 
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have  company.  Muff,  the  angel  baby,  who 
usually  smiled  the  whole  day  through,  woke 
up  in  a  fussy  mood.  She  wouldn't  eat  her 
breakfast.  She  pushed  the  spoon  away  and 
spit  out  her  milk.  Before  she  was  out  of 
the  high  chair,  her  eyes  were  half  closed 
and  she  was  so  obviously  sleepy  that  Rosa- 
lind put  her  back  to  bed. 

She  hovered  nervously  over  the  crib. 
The  little  face  was  flushed  crimson.  But 
the  sleep  seemed  deep  and  normal.  Rosa- 
lind left  her  to  do  her  housework,  looking 
in  worriedly  every  few  minutes. 

At  noon,  Muff  seemed  more  herself.  She 
ate  a  little  lunch  and  drank  her  milk. 
Ro'salind,  who  read  all  the  baby  books,  as- 
sumed with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  Muff  was 
about  to  have  a  new  tooth. 

THE  evenings  of  the  Lauderdales  and 
O'Maras  hud  fallen  into  a  sort  of  pat- 
tern. Rosalind  felt  easy  and  at  home  swing- 
ing beside  Reeny  on  the  front  porch  after 
dinner,  listening  to  Ham's  voice  run  on  and 
on,  telling  some  anecdote  about  the  new  pro 
out  at  the  golf  club.'  There  had  been  a 
cocktail,  with  its  pleasant  lift  after  the  day's 
effort.  Then  dinner — beef  Slroganov  and 
escarole  salad.  Now  they  drank  their  cof- 
fee in  the  last  of  the  twilight.  Mike  nodded 
appropriately  at  Ham's  story,  while  Reeny 
and  Rosalind  moved  the  swing  gently  back 
and  forth  in  a  peaceful  sort  of  self-hyp- 
nosis. 


shoulders,  a  sick,  vacant  expression  in  her 
eyes.  But  when  she  paused  to  search  for 
open  pins.  Muff  clenched  her  tiny  fists  and 
sobbed  again. 

Rosalind  placed  Muff  gently  on  the 
bathinette  and  took  her  temperature.  When 
she  read  the  thermometer  she  started  trem- 
bling. Still  patting  the  baby  and  murmur- 
ing to  her  incoherently,  she  carried  Muff 
down  the  hall.  Frantic  now,  she  had  one 
thought:  to  get  to  Mike.  Almost  running, 
she  Teached  the  porch,  and  in  her  rush  and 
anxiety  to  open  the  door,  she  tripped,  her 
arms  breaking  the  baby's  fall.  She  felt  a 
stab  of  sickening  pain.    Her  knee! 

"Mike."  she  screamed  in  terror.  "The 
baby!" 

Muff  set  up  a  louder  wail.  The  Lauder- 
dales stared,  confused,  at  the  scene  around 
the  door.  Mike  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
took  the  baby. 

"She  wasn't  hurt."  he  said.  He  rushed 
toward  Rosalind  and  awkwardly  put  out 
his  free  arm  to  help  her.   "What  is  it?" 

"The  baby's  sick."  Rosalind  cried.  She 
realized  she  was  shaking  and  put  her  hand 
over  her  eyes,  determined  to  get  a  grip  on 
herself.  When  she  spoke  again,  her  voice 
was  calmer:  "My  knee  has  gone  out." 

Mike's  face  was  white  and  anxious.  "Let 
me  help  you.  Rosalind,"  he  said. 

Let  you!  She  realized,  surprised,  that 
she  had  only  thought,  not  screamed  it. 
Help  me  with  my  knee.    Call  the  doctor. 


See  what  you  think  about  the  baby, 
terrified  and  trembling  and  my  knee 
me  so  much  1  want  to  scream.  1  wa 
lean  on  you.  Take  charge.  All  thi;i 
thought,  but  didn't  say. 

Looking  up  at  him.  in  that  fraction 
second,  she  saw  he  was  a  stranger.  P 
cally,  he  was  the  same.  But  the  eyes,  < 
and  anxious  as  they  were,  were  noi 
eyes  of  the  man  she  had  married.  ' 
were  the  reliant  eyes  of  a  henpecked 
band,  wanting  to  be  helpful — but  hove 
uncertain  what  to  do. 

Her  strength  asserted  itself.  She  wc 
an  instant  with  the  agonizing  motions 
had  always  frightened  her  so.  It  snaf 
and  her  knee  was  in  place  again.  She  s 
up  and  took  the  baby  from  Mike. 

"Call  the  doctor,  Mike,"  she  said  ev 
"I'll  take  the  baby  inside.  It  was  foolis 
me  to  bring  her  out  here  where  she  n 
catch  cold."  She  patted  Muff  gently  v 
the  baby's  sobs  withered  into  hiccups. 
Dr.  LeFevre,"  she  said.  "His  number  i; 
first  in  the  notebook  on  the  telepl 
table." 

There  was  no  time,  then,  to  think. 
Lauderdales  discreetly  left.  The  dc 
came,  and  Mike  hovered  around,  b 
very  little  help.  The  doctor  examined 
baby  and  thumped  her  soundly  on  her 
body;  then  he  put  her  to  sleep  with  a  si 
ing  powder  in  water. 

"Nothing  to  worry  about,"  the  do 
said  genially,  putting  on  his  hat.  "A 
influenza;  it's  going  around.  Give  her 
of  those  powders  every  three  hours  and 
that  her  room  is  warm.  Don't  fret  if 
doesn't  eat.  Babies  run  higher  temperat 
than  adults,  you  know.  And  in  this 
it's  no  cause  for  alarm." 

THEN  Rosalind  and  Mike  were  alon 
their  room.  "Thank  God  it's  not 
serious,"  Mike  said.  "The  poor  little 
She's  too  young  to  be  sick." 

Lying  in  bed,  waiting  for  him,  Rosa 
willed  Mike  to  blow  his  nose,  decidir 
would  be  a  kind  of  sign,  a  symbol  of  h 
fulness,  indicating  that  his  spirit  was 
broken  beyond  repair. 

Mike  stood  in  his  blue-striped  pajar 
adjusting  the  window,  feeling  vaguely 
pleased  with  himself.  There  was  sometl' 
he  had  done,  or  not  done,  this  evening 
he  didn't  quite  like.   Dimly,  it  came  to 
that  before  they  were  married,  when  R> 
lind's  knee  went  out,  he  had  taken  o 
been  quite  masterful  about   the  situat 
Maybe   he   was   too   much    the   good 
around  here.    Rosalind  was  always  tel 
him  not  to  blow  his  nose,  for  instance.  V- 
shouldn't  he  blow  his  nose  if  it  happe' 
to  give  him  satisfaction? 

When  at  last  he  took  out  his  handl 
chief  and  blew  his  nose  in  a  long,  me! 
choly  honk,  Rosalind  was  moved  almos 
tears. 

He  snapped  out  the  light  and  clim 
into  bed.    Soft  and  compliant,  she  tur 
to  the  circle  of  his  arms.    This  was  bet 
leaning    against    him    when    she    was 
hausted,  letting  him  take  care  of  her. 

It  had  been  a  kind  of  erosion.  A  chipp 
away  at  his  manhood  so  gradual  that  I 
ther  of  them   had   been  aware   what 
happening.    The  first  strike  had  been 
night  he  told  the  hole-in-one  story  and 
reprimanded   him.    The  second   had  b 
the  evening  she  nagged  him  about  wak 
the   baby.    From   then   on,   the  chips  1 
fallen  like  snowflakes.    Don't  do  this, 
that.    Do  everything  my  way. 

But   it  wasn't  too  late.    Mike  could 
that  man  again.    He  would  laugh  his 
laugh   and   tell   the   hole-in-one   story  i 
make  her  feel  giddy   when  he  called 
Rosie.     If  she    never   interrupted    or 
rected  his  stories.    If  she  left  him  alone 
get  acquainted  with  the  baby  in  his  o 
way.    If  she  didn't  count  his  drinks.    If 
refrained  from  saying.  "Wait  until  I  ere 
my  face,"  when  he  wanted  to  go  to  b 
If,  in  the  car,  she  never,  never,  never  ai 
said,  "Not  so  fast,  dear."  . 

Sleepily,   Rosalind   made  up   her 
She    would    buy    Mike   a   dozen    handl 
chiefs  tomorrow  morning.  the  i 
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in  anguish,  and  he  snapped  his  fin- 
Iqhe  potboy. 

Itowl  of  spiced  ale,"  he  bellowed. 
o*  a  few  buns  in  it." 
■Lame  is  Gerald  Thomas,"  went  on 
1st  "And  I've  come  from  King's 
{where  the  news  is  all  of  fishing  and 
Big,  and  fifth-hand  scandal  from  Lon- 
Ifere  I'm  headed." 

L'll  have  business  affairs  in  London, 
on?" 

■heard  my  uncle  lies  at  death's  door, 
&  come  away  without  even  changing 
■hes,  for  the  old  man  is  dear  to  me." 
|a  great,  rich  merchant,"  said  Ruby 
■peculating,  "with  lashings  of  golden 
I  to  pass  on  to  a  faithful  nephew." 
Bias  laughed  ruefully.  "He's  a  land- 
Ice  yourself,  with  two  sons  and  a 
IL-r  to  split  what  inheritance  he  may 
Ino,  I  go  to  him  for  love,  for  he  was 
■kind  to  me." 

m  Blake  narrowed  his  eyes  thought- 
iThomas,  Thomas.   Would  he  have 
Bvn  name?" 
Koes." 

1  Jack  Thomas,  who  runs  the  Crow 
Ir  i!" 

■  have  him." 

■  Tall  Jack's  dying?  Lord,  I'm  sorry 
I-  that.  A  better  chap  never  turned 
pLngland.   I'm  grieved  for  the  way  I 

truly,  for  the  master  of  the  Crow 
i  was — still  is,  God  willing — a  man. 

nought  to  pay  for  the  dinner,  nor  for 
g  you  may  guzzle  between  here  and 
k>,  no,"  he  said,  waving  away  objec- 
ith  a  huge  red-brown  paw,  "many  a 
re  drunk  the  spigot  dry  at  Tall  Jack's. 

a  guest,  lad,  and  no  paying  one 
Twill  teach  me  manners  to  recall  it, 
've  a  mind  to  poke  fun  at  a  stranger 

potboy,  a  hulk  of  a  youth  with  va- 
'es,  set  down  a  pewter  bowl  full  of 
ale,  its  surface  broken  by  floating 
tuns.  "I'll  get  thee  moogs,"  he  mum- 
nd,  turning,  collided  violently  with  a 
pan  who  had  just  entered  the  room, 
ewcomer,  cursing,  shoved  hard,  and 
y  reeled  back  with  a  cry. 
slim  man  eyed  him  a  moment,  his 
mtorted;  and  then  he  shook  himself, 
orry,  Dick.  I  was  angered.  'Twas 
n  fault." 

with  us,  Mister  Christopher,"  said 
ldlord,  half  rising.  The  potboy  went 
:h  a  sniffle  to  get  the  mugs.  "This  is 
iend  Thomas,  whose  uncle  runs  the 
in  Corn." 

E  man  saluted  them  both  with  his  rid- 

g  crop.  "Your  servant,  gentlemen.  I've 

valking  a  bit,  and  I'll  just  down  half 

tick  of  rum  slim  before  I  join  you." 

Iked  off  toward  the  bar. 

>theaded  fellow  .  .  .  what  did  he  say 

rink?" 

If  a  bobstick  of  rum  slim,"  said  Ruby 

"That  means  half  a  shilling's  worth 
nch."    The   landlord   sighed.    "Once 
io  more  have  roughed  the  boy  there 
le  would  have  slit  my  throat,  but  he's 
ed,  changed." 
:  seems  to  have  a  temper." 
/e,  in  flashes,  but  he'll  not  finish   a 
.   He'll  up  with  his  crop  and  slash  at 
jut  then  he'll  shrivel  and  let  you  beat 
)loody.    I  don't  mind  a  man's  having 
it  toward  rage,  for  it  shows  he's  got 
:;  but  when   it  dies   in  a   minute  to 
tiess,  something's  wrong." 
ou  say  he's  changed?" 
e  had  courage,  but  not  a  temper.  Now, 
;h  I  say  it  of  him  who's  my  friend,  he's 
temper,  but  no  courage." 
ristopher  came  back  then,  smacking 
ps.    He  dragged  up  a  chair  and  sat 

opposite    Gerald    Thomas,    smiling 

ly  at  him.     "A  cold  night  whipping 

he    said.     "There's    a    wicked    wind 

ning,  and  the  stars  looked  chilled.    I 

you're  not  riding  on?" 
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"No,  my  horse  is  bedded  for  the  night. 
And  your  own?" 

"I  have  no  horse,"  said  the  other  shortly. 
"1  live  here  at  the  Bull."  Gerald  Thomas 
glanced  at  the  riding  crop  that  hung  from 
his  wrist  by  its  thong,  and  Christopher 
laughed.  "An  old  habit.  I  once  had  a  fa- 
vorite horse,  and  still  carry  this  toy,  though 
it  never  touched  her  flank  except  in  ca- 
resses." The  potboy  brought  mugs,  and  the 
man  called  Christopher  slipped  a  coin  into 
his  hand.  "Forgive  an  old  friend  his  hasty 
blow,  Dick,"  he  said. 

CHRISTOPHER  was  tall,  nearly  six  feet; 
slim,  lithe,  with  hands  as  sinewy  as 
Thomas's  own.  His  face,  a  ruddy  tan  from 
much  sun  and  wind,  was  smooth,  the  fea- 
tures regular  and  without  distinction — save 
for  his  eyes  that  were  blue  fire  under  heavy, 
sandy  brows.  He  carried  his  head  oddly, 
with  a  slight  tilt  to  the  right  side,  and  it 
gave  him  a  quizzical  look  which  his  wry, 
crooked  smile  enhanced.  He  was  clad  in 
dark  green  breeches,  a  white  tabby  waist- 
coat, and  a  vivid  scarlet  coat  with  long 
skirts.  There  was  a  cravat  of  white  and 
gold  lace,  worn  rather  high,  at  his  throat. 
He  made  a  gallant  figure,  and  although  not 
precisely  handsome,  still  had  an  air  of  dash 
and  daring  that  would  turn  heads  in  a 
throng. 

Now  he  smiled  over  the  rim  of  his  mug 
at  great  Ruby  Blake,  and  said,  "It's  high- 
wayman's weather  indeed,  Ruby,  as  I  could 
almost  hear  your  brains  saying  to  them- 
selves just  now." 

The  landlord  turned  round  in  his  chair 
and  scowled  at  Christopher;  then  the  mus- 
tache heaved  and  billowed  above  a  roar  of 
merriment.  "You  devil,  you  can  hear  my 
thoughts,  I'll  be  bound!" 

"It's  no  great  trick,  old  puncheon,"  said 
Christopher.  "When  the  wind  howls  and 
the  autumn  creeps  in,  then  you  shiver  with 
unholy  joy  and  brood  on  your  precious 
highwaymen!  You're  like  a  child  at  Christ- 
mas.  Tis  writ  all  over  your  homely  phiz." 

"It's  true  I've  a  love  for  the  gentlemen 
of  the  high  toby,  and  affection  for  the 
weather  that  covers  their  trail,"  said  Blake 
frankly.  "Had  I  been  ten  stone  lighter,  I'd 
ha'  followed  the  road  myself.  Being  the 
barrel  1  am,  though,  I  must  run  my  inn  and 
hope  to  see  a  few  more  of  the  gentry  face 
to  face  before  I  die." 

"You've  played  host  to  highwaymen?" 
asked  Gerald  Thomas. 

"Aye,  happily,  as  has  every  landlord 
worth  his  salt  in  the  kingdom.  Small  ones 
and  great  too,  a  power  and  lashing  of  'em 
in  forty  years.  Dick  Turpin  himself  supped 
here  now  and  again,  and  with  my  own 
hands  I've  rubbed  down  his  wondrous  mare, 
Black  Bess."  He  stretched  out  his  red  paws 
and  stared  at  them  reverently,  as  though 
they  had  touched  greatness.  "The  famed 
Swift  Nicks  stopped  at  the  Bull  too,  though 
'twas  before  my  time.  Oh,  I've  met  'em, 
scores  of  'em,  and  served  them  wine  and 
seen  them  go  off  laughing  to  be  hanged." 

"Did  you  ever  see  Cat  Kit  Flamande?" 

Blake  started  uneasily.  "You've  heard 
of  him,  have  you?" 

"King's  Lynn  isn't  so  rural  that  we 
haven't  heard  of  Cat  Kit,  the  king  of  high- 
waymen. It's  but  two  years  since  he  swung 
on  Tyburn  Tree,  and  surely  this  was  his 
special  lay,  along  this  road?" 

"Kit  Flamande  did  ride  the  country  here- 
abouts, as  you  say,"  answered  Blake.  "He 
was  a  rare  one,  braver  than  all  your  cut- 
purses,  and  a  gentleman   born." 

"Then  you  did  know  him." 

"I  knew  him  well,"  said  Blake  gravely. 
"I  called  him  my  friend." 

"I  too,"  added  Christopher.  "I  was  there 
when  they  hanged  him." 

"Glory!"  said  Thomas,  and  scooped  up 
the  last  of  the  ale  into  his  mug.  "I'll  find 
King's  Lynn  a  dull  place  indeed,  after  sit- 
ting in  maybe  the  very  seat  Turpin  and 
Flamande  once  sat  upon." 


"Aye,  aye,"  rumbled  Ruby  Blake,  "maybe 
the  very  seat.  Who  knows?"  and,  "Who 
knows?"  echoed  Christopher,  smiling  crook- 
edly. .  .  . 

They  had  begun  upon  their  third  bowl  of 
spiced  ale  when  Christopher  said,  "Master 
Thomas,  is  it  true  you're  no  horny?" 

"No  what?"  asked  the  young  man. 

"Peace  officer.  D'you  work  for  no  thief- 
taker,  nor  constable,  nor  magistrate?"  per- 
sisted the  tall  brown  man. 

"I'm  a  painter,"  said  Thomas,  giggling  a 
little  between  the  liquor  and  the  notion  of 
his  being  linked  with  the  law.   "Why?" 

"What  do  you  paint?"  asked  Ruby  Blake. 

"Pictures,"  said  Gerald  Thomas.  "P-pretty 
pictures." 

"Could  you  paint  me  my  sign  all  new? 
I'd  pay  you  a  bit  for  it." 

"I'll  do  it  free,"  said  Thomas,  "on  my 
way  back  from  London." 

Then  Christopher  said,  "I've  a  thought  to 
tell  you  a  tale,  young  Thomas.  I  like  you, 
and  Ruby  likes  you;  and  'twould  be  a  fine 
story  to  be  slanging  your  kids  some  darkey, 
years  hence." 

"He  means  'to  tell  your  babies  some 
night,'  you  see,"  Ruby  Blake  explained. 
"It's  his  odd  way  of  speaking  when  he's 
fuddled." 

"Who's  fuddled?"  snapped  Christopher, 
giving  him  a  wicked  glare.  "I'm  just  over- 
sick  of  sitting  here  waiting  to  grow  old. 
Listen,  Master  Thomas,  and  I'll  tell  you  a 
yarn  that'll  make  you  sit  up." 

"Not  that  one,"  said  the  landlord  sud- 
denly. 

"Yes,  that  one.  What's  to  fear?  Once  on 
a  time,  young  sir,  there  lived  a  highway- 
man, a  lad  of  the  high  toby,  who  could 
handle  a  pistol  and  bridle  with  the  best  of 
'em.  Stap  me,  but  he  could!  And  he  loved 
his  work,  and  he  loved  the  taste  of  death 
between  his  lips,  and  more  than  either  he 
loved  his  horse,  who  was  a  bay  mare  called 
Virtue.  He  would  have  given  his  life  for 
her,  for  he  loved  her  better  than  a  man  by 
ordinary  loves  a  woman.  If  he  had  a  single 
redeeming  quality,  it  was  his  affection  for 
the  mare  Virtue." 

"I've  heard  that  Dick  Turpin  loved  his 
Black  Bess  in  much  the  same  fashion,"  said 
Thomas,  nodding.  "It  shows  that  these 
highwaymen  may  have  good  hearts,  though 
their  deeds  be  bloody  and  godless." 

"Perhaps.  Well,  one  day,  as  he  drank  at 
an  inn  in  Moorfields,  this  scamp's  horse  was 
recognized,  and  he  was  taken.  He  put  up  a 
fight,  for  he  had  a  certain  amount  of  guts 
in  his  belly,  but  there  were  a  score  of  foes 
and  they  threw  him  into  Newgate.  And 
thence,  after  trial,  he  bumped  on  the  cart 
to  Tyburn  Tree,  where  he  was  hanged  as 
high  as  a  poulterer's  goose.  But  what  fate 
came  to  Virtue  he'd  never  found  out,  though 
all  his  time  in  prison  was  spent  to  that  end, 
talking  with  friends  who  searched  every- 
where for  the  mare.  So  he  swung  at  last, 
and  so  Virtue  disappeared  without  trace." 

ALL  three  were  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
b  then  Christopher  went  on:  "Now  you 
may  have  heard  that  sometimes  Jack  Ketch 
doesn't  do  his  job  up  right,  and  the  poor 
devil  who  takes  the  hempen  collar  will  oc- 
casionally survive  the  fitting." 

"I  heard  of  one  such,  a  turnpike  leveler 
named  Reynolds,"  agreed  Thomas.  "It  was 
two  years  ago,  in  1736,  and  he  lived  for  an 
hour  after  they'd  cut  him  down,  but  threw 
up  too  much  blood  and  perished." 

"This  was  shortly  thereafter,  and  the  fel- 
low I'm  telling  you  of,  he  awoke  in  the 
house  of  a  friend  of  his,  with  nothing  worse 
than  a  damnably  sore  neck  and  a  vague 
memory  of  pain.  So  after  a  period  of  re- 
covery, he  disguised  himself  and  went  out 
into  the  highways  to  search  for  his  mare. 
But  he  couldn't  find  her,  and  in  time  retired 
into  the  country,  to  live  at  an  inn  and  play 
gleek  with  the  landlord  and  the  potboy,  still 
dreaming  of  his  dear  Virtue."  Christopher 
put  his  lean  head  in  his  hands,  and  groaned 
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abruptly.  "The  man  had  lost  his  nerve.  The 
hanging  was  too  much  for  his  spirit,  which 
I  suspect  was  none  too  good  to  begin." 

"A  lie,"  snorted  Ruby  Blake.  "I'd  answer 
for  his  courage  to  any  court." 

"A  burnt  child  dreads  the  flame,  and  even 
more  a  hung  rogue  dreads  the-*ioose.  For 
all  his  former  brave  gambados  he  was  a 
craven  poltroon,  and  he  sat  nursing  his  fear 
until  he  came  at  last  to  know  that  he'd  never 
ride  the  road  again.  He  was  a  shattered 
man." 

"And  the   mare?" 

"Had  vanished  forever,  I  suppose.  One 
small  sweet  mare  in  all  great  England!  He 
lost  his  nerve,  I  tell  you,  and  he  lost  his 
heart.  Even  the  search  for  Virtue  could  no 
longer  tempt  him  out  to  scour  the  roads  and 
fields.  You  see,  there  was  another  thing 
that  haunted  him,  too.  It  was  that  he  had 
not  thrown  himself  off  the  ladder  at  Tyburn, 
but  had  allowed  Jack  Ketch  to  hang  him 
ordinarily;  and  he  was  a  lad  that  the  mob 
had  hailed  for  a  fine  plucky  one!"  Chris- 
topher looked  up,  his  face  twisted  with 
agony.  "Can  you  conceive  what  a  wretch 
he  was,  this  bold  highway  robber!  To  stand 
meekly  and  be  hung,  rather  than  to  fling 
himself  off  into  eternity!  What  man  of  real 
guts  would  permit  the  filthy  hands  of  a 
hangman  to  strangle  him  in  a  rope,  when 
he  could  do  the  job  himself?" 

Gerald  Thomas  said  slowly,  "One  instant 
of — of  cowardice  at  the  gallows'  foot 
doesn't  mean  he  was  white-livered." 

"Oh,  doesn't  it!"  Christopher  sneered 
bitterly.  "What  do  you  know  of  cowardice, 
who've  spent  your  life  in  daubing  canvas 
with  oil!  A  highwayman  to  die  so — 'twould 
have  been  a  thousand  times  better  had  he 
died  truly,  and  never  been  resurrected.  No, 
it's  a  tale  of  infamy,  and  an  infamous  dog 
is  the  sorry  hero."  He  fingered  his  white- 
gold  lace  cravat.  "Would  you  like  to  know 
his  name?" 

"I  know  it,"  said  Gerald  Thomas,  very 
pale.  "He  was  hung  shortly  after  Reynolds, 
you  said?  There  was  only  one  highwayman 
swung  at  Tyburn  in  that  period  whose 
friends  managed  to  carry  off  his  corpse. 
And  only  one  highwayman  rode  a  mare 
called  Virtue." 

"Then  look  at  him  squarely,"  cried  Chris- 
topher, and  ripped  down  the  fine  cravat  to 
show  a  dark,  welted  rope-burn  scar  across 
his  brown  neck.  "Look  and  laugh,  for  now 
he's  no  more  than  a  low  buffoon,  guzzling 
ale  and  dreaming  silly  dreams." 

Thomas  stood  up.  "I'd  call  it  a  privilege," 
he  said,  putting  one  arm  across  the  table, 
"to  shake  hands  with  Cat  Kit  Flamande." 
And  the  highwayman  took  his  hand  silently, 
with  a  ghost  of  the  lopsided  smile. 

THEY  had  finished  the  spiced  ale  before 
any  of  them  spoke  again.  Then  Gerald 
Thomas  said  self-consciously,  "I'm  not  a 
man  to  encourage  highway  robbery,  for  I 
hold  that  the  morass  of  crime  in  which  Eng- 
land is  sunk  will  prove  her  downfall  if  it's 
not  cleaned  up.  But  I'm  going  to  suggest 
a  thing  now  which  an  hour  ago  I  would 
have  thought  it  impossible  for  my  lips  to 
frame." 

Kit  Flamande  stared  at  him  levelly.  "Sug- 
gest it,  friend,"  said  he. 

"I  say  you  should  go  on  the  high  toby 
again,  Cat  Kit,  and  prove  to  yourself  you've 
lost  none  of  the  bravery  you  once  showed 
forth.  Man,  man,"  he  shouted,  as  the  high- 
wayman shook  his  head  ruefully,  "you  were 
known  all  over  this  country  as  a  gallant,  as 
a  man  who  never  robbed  but  from  the 
wealthy!  I've  heard  your  name  spoken  in 
the  same  breath  as  that  of  Robin  Hood;  and 
there's  precious  few  brigands  can  say  that! 
Talk  of  your  Turpin,"  he  went  on  scorn 
fully.  "What  was  he  but  a  bloody  butcher? 
Talk  of  your  Swift  Nicks!  What  was  he 
but  a  dirty  dog  who  struck  the  fancy  of 
King  Charles  with  his  horsemanship?  You 
were  one  who  never  touched  any  save  those 
who  could  afford  it,  and  you  of  all  folk 
should  recall  the  fact.  There's  no  true  evil 
in  a  lad  like  that,  nor  cowardice  in  one  who 
worked  with  empty  pistols!" 

"You  heard  that?"  asked  Cat  Kit.  He 
laughed.    "It  was  untrue,  I  always  loaded 


'em.  'Twas  only  that  I  never  had  need  to 
use  them." 

"Curse  your  feeble  excuses,"  said  Thomas 
angrily.  "I  say,  get  yourself  a  steed,  any 
nag  that'll  carry  you,  and  go  and  rob  some 
fat  merchant  of  his  fatter  purse.  Go  chal- 
lenge some  snap-trigger  fop  to  a  duel.  Re- 
gain your  courage,  for  by  God  you're  a 
disgrace  to  your  own  memory  as  you  sit 
sniveling  here!" 

Cat  Kit  sprang  up  and  made  as  if  to  strike 
Gerald  in  the  face;  then  he  wavered,  a  look 
of  self-scorn  came  over  his  face,  and  he  sat 
down  again. 

"What  right  have  I  to  start  a  fight  I'll  not 
finish?"  he  growled.  "My  knees,  like  as  not, 
'Id  buckle  if  you  slapped  me.  A  coward  has 
no  right  to  mix  into  brawls,  for  he's  for- 
feited his  right  to  be  a  man." 

"He's  been  like  that  for  a  year  and 
longer,"  said  Ruby  Blake  dismally.  "He'll 
not  see  that  he  did  what  any  lad  might  do 
when  it  comes  to  jigging  on  air  under  Ty- 


just  loud  enough  to  be  heard.  "You're  a 
notorious  rascal." 

They  leaped  up  then,  all  three  of  them, 
so  quickly  that  no  one  could  have  said  who 
moved  first.  And  Cat  Kit's  hands  came 
racing  up  toward  the  newcomer's  throat, 
but  stopped,  suddenly,  as  though  they  had 
been  paralyzed.  Then  Ned  Barstow  hit  him 
on  the  side  of  the  jaw,  and  the  resurrected 
highwayman  was  flung  back  over  the  table, 
to  fetch  up  asprawl  on  the  floor.  Gerald 
Thomas  was  tearing  himself  out  of  his 
heavy,  hampering  paduasoy  coat,  when  Kit 
said  haltingly,  "No,  young  fellow,  don't  mix 
in."  He  got  to  his  feet.  "I  deserved  that 
blow  for  talkin'  loose.  Apologies,  Barstow. 
Another  time  I'll  pick  my  words  better." 

"Another  time  I'll  split  you  in  two,"  said 
Barstow  angrily,  but  he  sat  down.  "Here," 
he  went  on,  his  ugly  face  lighting  with  a 
thought,  "you  and  your  pal  just  go  see  that 
they've  put  up  my  mare  all  safe,  for  I  value 
her  sleek  hide.   Jump!"   Cat  Kit  stared  at 
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burn  gallows.  One  minute  of  cowardice,  as 
you  say,  sir,  doesn't  make  no  whipped 
puppy  of  a  man;  but  he's  stubborn,  he  al- 
ways was,  and  will  sit  there  pitying  himself! 
Why,  if  he'd  thrown  himself  off  like  he  talks 
of,  his  neck  would  ha'  snapped,  wouldn't  it? 
Then  where'd  he  be?" 

"In  another  hell  than  this."  said  Cat  Kit. 

The  door  banged  open  and  a  stranger  en- 
tered, bringing  the  cold  wind  with  him.  He 
was  tall,  as  tall  as  Cat  Kit;  his  face  was 
coarse,  and  his  eyes  were  red  and  snapping 
as  two  coals.  His  wig  was  awry,  showing 
his  skull  as  bald  and  mottled  as  a  rock. 

"Lord,  it's  turned  bitter!  Landlord,  some 
hot,  man,  a  little  hot!"  He  sat  himself 
down  at  the  next  table,  and  Ruby  Blake 
bustled  off  to  fix  the  drink  he  had  requested: 
a  concoction  of  beer  and  eggs,  sugar  and 
gin,  with  nutmeg  sprinkled  liberally  atop 
it.  The  fellow  stared  insolently  at  Flamande 
and  Thomas.    "Travelers?"  he  asked. 

"Wc  are,"  said  Gerald  Thomas  instantly. 
"We've  ridden  together  from  our  home  in 
King's  Lynn,  and  are  for  London." 

"King's  Lynn,"  repeated  the  man,  eying 
Cat  Kit  sharply.  "Ever  been  to  the  city  be- 
fore?" 

"No,"  said  Thomas. 

"I'd  swear  I'd  seen  your  mug  afore, 
cully,"  said  the  stranger  to  Flamande.  "I'm 
Ned  Barstow.   Ever  meet  me?" 

"No,"  said  Kit  quietly.  "But  I've  heard 
of  you." 

"Ah."  said  Barstow,  preening  down  his 
cloak  with  a  hand,  "you've  heard  o'  Ned 
Barstow,  eh?  My  fame  spreads,  by  blood 
it  does!" 

"Say.  'infamy,'  rather,"  murmured  Kit, 


him  for  a  moment  without  expression;  then 
he  said  dully,  "Come  and  get  a  breath  of 
air,  Thomas."  They  went  to  the  door  and 
opened  it  and  left  the  warm  room. 

"Past  one,  and  a  bleak  morning,"  chanted 
Kit  softly,  as  they  stood  sucking  in  the  chill 
wind.  "I  know,  I  know,  'twas  a  craven 
backdown.  Truth  is,  I  knew  him  years  ago, 
and  was  afraid  he'd  recognize  me  if  we 
fought.   So  lecture  me  no  lectures,  friend." 

"No  man  calls  me  friend,"  said  Thomas 
coldly,  "whatever  his  former  reputation, 
after  he's  licked  the  boots  of  such  a  piece 
of  scum  as  sits  yonder  laughing  at  us."  He 
shook  off  the  highwayman's  hand.  "Come 
and  look  at  his  horse,"  he  said,  choking 
a  little;  for  admiration  dies  hard.  "It's 
what  he  ordered,  isn't  it?"  In  silence  they 
turned  and  trudged  back  to  the  stables. 

The  ostler  nodded  civilly  to  them,  and 
Cammed  the  big  door  in  their  wake.  "A 
cold  night,  gentles,  and  a  hard  winter 
a-coming." 

"Where's  the  horse  that  was  brought  in 
just  now?"  asked  Kit. 

"Oh,  a  fine  bay,  Mister  Christopher — " 

"Call  me  by  my  right  name,"  said  Cat 
Kit. 

The  ostler  looked  frightened,  but  said, 
"She's  over  there,  Mister  Flamande." 

They  walked  to  the  stall.  There  was  no 
sound  in  all  the  stable  save  the  restless 
stamp,  stamp  of  hoofs.  The  bay  mare  was 
small,  shiny  with  good  living.  Gerald 
Thomas  gazed  at  her  with  admiration,  then 
turned  to  his  companion. 

Cat  Kit's  face  was  waxen,  and  his  lips 
trembled.  He  stepped  forward  like  a  man 
in  a  trance,  and  gently  touched  the  velvet 


muzzle  with  one  quivering  hand.   Th(| 
whinnied  and  nuzzled  his  palm. 

"By  all  I  ever  loved,"  whispered  Kill 
voice  shook  as  did  his  entire  body.  Th| 
had  never  seen  such  dreadful  emotion 
all  I  ever  hope  to  love,"  said  Cat  Kil 
highwayman.   "Virtue,  you've  come  b! 

Virtue,  the  little  bay  mare,  shovei 
head  fondly  into  his  chest,  and  Kit 
mande  began  to  cry  softly,  without] 
sound  whatever. 


IT  WAS  much  later  that  they  cannJ 
into  the  night.  Damp  chill  caught  at  a 
throats,  but  Kit  did  not  appear  to  noti 
His  grip  on  Gerald's  wrist  was  like 

"Sink  me,  laddie,"  he  said,  his  voice 
against  the  wind's  keening,  "I've  got 
back.  My  Virtue,  my  own  dear  lovely 
I  can't  take  it  in,  friend  Thomas.   It': 
much  to  believe." 

"She  belongs  to  Barstow,"  said  the  c 
"and  he'll  never  sell,  for  you  can  set 
man's  taken  every  care  of  her." 

Cat  Kit's  fiery  blue  eyes  turned  r 
upon  him.  "I'll  carve  through  a  thoi 
such  proxy  villains  for  Virtue,"  he  sai 

"Were  you  not  proclaiming  your  vai 
cowardice  less  than — " 

"What  a  man  says  when  half  of  I 
missing  should  never  be  brought  in  evic 
against  him.  Zounds!  I'll  crack  Bars' 
skull  with  my  fingernails.  I'll  choke 
with  his  own  cravat." 

"Splendid  words,  but  wait  till  hfl 
you — listen!" 

The  sound  of  coaches  laboring  dowi 
road  had  become  audible  over  the  \ 
They  could  hear  the  creaking  and  clir 
of  gear  and  harness,  and  the  steady  clop 
of  horses,  and  the  shouts  of  many 
"What  the  devil?"  breathed  Cat  Kit. 

They  ran  to  the  front  of  the  tavern, 
coaches  swung  into  the  yard,  and 
sprang  from  them. 

"By  the  Lord  Jerry,  they're  after 
stow!" 

"Or  yourself,"  said  Thomas  soberly. 
Kit  shook  his  head. 

"Six  men  know  I'm  alive,  and  they'rj 
true.  No,  Barstow's  overreached  hir 
somehow  .  .  .  What's  afoot?"  he  shoi 

"Have  you  seen  a  tall  ugly  chap  on  al 
mare  tonight?" 

Flamande  threw  up  his  hands  as 
horror.   "D'you  mean  he's  wanted?" 

"Aye,  and  badly.  He's  Ned  Barstowi 
highwayman." 

"He's  in  there,  taking  his  ease,"  said  J 
"We  spoke  with  him  not  thirty  mirl 
since.  Think  of  it!"  He  was  overcome  I 
a  fine  imitation  of  righteous  indigna  I 

Many  men  had  come  up;  they  were  K  j 
officers,  called  traps.  Their  leader  sh  J 
dered  Thomas  and  Flamande  aside  and 
his  hand  to  the  latch,  but  it  would  not  ml 

"He's  spotted  us,  and  bolted  himself; 
he  growled.  "Smash  it  down,  you  fell 
But  first  surround  the  inn." 

From  inside  came  the  roaring  of  a  leat 
lunged  chest:  "Touch  that  bloody  door, 
the  innkeeper's  a  dead  man!"  They  loc 
at  one  another  in  the  lanterns'  light. 

"To  hell  with  the  landlord,"  said  thei 
ficer  shortly.  "That's  Ned  Barstow,  ai 
want  him." 

"No,  wait,"  said  Kit  Flamande,  his  1 1 
a  brisk  command.  "No  need  to  slay  | 
host,  who's  a  good  man.  Let's  think  a  M 
ute.  for  after  all,  Barstow's  trapped." 

"There's  the  potboy,"  said  Gerald  The- 1 
tentatively. 

"He's  asleep,"  said  Cat  Kit,  "and  onc< 
his  pillow  no  mortal  man  may  wake  himJ 
eight  hours,  as  I  know  well,  having  wail 
ale  in  the  night  .  .  .  Sir,  can  you  keep 
place  compassed  for  ten  minutes?" 

"For  a  week,"  said  the  King's  man.  'J 
lud,  I  can  smash  a  window  and  drop  him  I 
a  hare." 

"The  curtains  are  pulled,  and  by  the  t 
you'd  break  the  glass  and  untangle  'em  j 
have  you  pistoled,  together  with  R 
Blake.  No,  I've  an  idea,  but  I'll  have  to  ( 
myself,  for  I'm  fairly  agile  and  tht 
climbing  in  it." 

"Try,  then,"  said  the  officer.  "But  if  | 
fail,  it's  all  up  with  your  Ruby  Blake.  I 
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I    Barstow  if  I  have  to  sacrifice  half 
In  and." 

Km  caught  his  friend's  sleeve  as  Kit 
»caway.  "Let  me  come,"  he  said  ur- 
■fTm  supple  and  can  climb  like  a— 
a  ositive  cat." 

■Kit  looked  at  him  and  grinned  his 
m  grin.  "Come  on,  then,  fire-eater," 
■  "but  no  noise,  if  you  please!"  They 
•  fgether  around  the  old  inn  until  they 
it  the  rear  door. 

<|.use  to  try  that,"  muttered  Kit.  "Al- 
locked at  this  hour.  No,  there's  our 
Bad."  He  indicated  a  leaden  pipe  that 
She  wall  past  a  second-story  window. 
■ne  a  leg  up,  Thomas,  and  we'll  lay 
■rvy  knave  by  the  heels  1" 

I  eat  dog,"  said  the  young  man  in- 


Ihwayman  betrays  highwayman,"  he 

■11  for  a  horse." 

I  for  the  queen  of  steeds,  friend,  and 
ft  of  my  courage — which  has,  I  think, 
d  in  some  measure.  Also  there's 
lake.  Come,  your  hands.  Cup  'em." 
lande  mounted  to  Gerald  Thomas's 
srs,  gave  a  spring  and  was  gone.  His 
was  a  black  fluid  splash  crawling  up 
1  in  defiance  of  gravity.  The  artist 
his  hands  on  the  wall  to  dry  the 
ind  then  he  too  began  to  climb  the 

is  terribly  difficult  work;  but  there 
nail  projections  and  tiny  handholds, 
ien  they  gave  out  there  were  inequali- 
surface  where  broken  nails  could  yet 
[rip  while  the  body  dragged  itself  up- 
At  last  he  came  to  the  window,  and 

reached  over  the  sill  to  grasp  his 

'Come  along,"  whispered  Cat  Kit. 

t  sound,  or  Ruby's  hung  meat!" 

:  hall  debouched  into  a  gallery  that 

n  the  lower  floor,  railed  to  protect 

wary.    Cat  Kit  went  to  his  toes  and 

ips,  moved  forward  with  feline  giace 

liet.   He  looked  between  the  bars  of 

ling.  Then  he  stood  up,  shrugged  off 

rlet  coat,  launched  himself  over  the 

jid  flashed  out  of  Gerald  Thomas's 

The  young  man  ran  forward. 

Kit  had  leaped  squarely  onto   the 

ers  of  Ned  Barstow;  they  were  rolling 

er  over  the  floor.    Under  one  of  his 

lay  the  bulky,  motionless  form  of 

Blake. 

mas  dashed  down  the  stairs  and  stood 

g.  He  longed  to  join  the  brawl,  but 

Kit's  own  fight. 


STOW  jumped  up,  as  quick  in  his 
ovements  as  Flamande,  and  snatched 
)istol.  Cat  Kit  hurled  himself  through 
•  and  struck  Barstow  with  his  shoul- 

the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  pistol 
:d,  hung  fire,  then  crashed  out  its  hol- 
oom  of  sound.  The  hall  flew  past 
:ar  and  smacked  into  the  woodwork, 
y  thrashed  about  over  the  floor,  and 
w,  wriggling  out  of  the  embrace. 
I  Kit  in  the  groin.  The  highwayman 
t  a  shriek.  Barstow  scrambled  to  his 
loundered  to  the  hearth,  and  grasped 
ng  iron  poker.  Cat  Kit  was  huddled, 
ing.  Thomas  plucked  up  the  nearest 
at  hand — the  empty  pewter  bowl — 
immed  it  at  Barstow's  head.  The  ugly 

flinched   and    swore   as   the    metal 
d  on  his  bald  skull. 
I  have  your  liver  next,  cully!" 

Kit    swayed    uncertainly.     Barstow 

at  him  with  the  poker.  Kit  ducked 
overhand  swing  and  with  every  ounce 
ength  he  could  muster  hit  Barstow  in 
:lly.  The  enemy  doubled  over  and  Kit 
d  him  in  the  face.  Then  he  dragged 
aw  up  off  the  floor  and  hit  him  half 
en  lashing  sidearm  blows  in  the  mouth. 
e  door  burst  in  with  the  weight  of  the 
s  traps  he  let  Barstow's  limp  carcass 
out  of  his  grasp.  He  tried  to  straighten 
ill  the  pain  was  still  too  great.  He 
,  bent  like  an  old  man,  and  panted;  his 
race  made  an  attempt  at  a  grin.  .  .  . 
ey  revived  Ruby  Blake,  who  had  been 
t  down  as  he  came  out  of  his  kitchen 

sound  of  the  nearing  coaches.   They 
ip  Ned  Barstow,  still  unconscious,  and 
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bundled  him  into  a  carriage.  Then  the  King's 
officer  turned  to  Gerald  Thomas  and  Kit 
Flamande. 

"Where's  his  nag?"  he  asked.  "I've  got 
to  take  her  along  too." 

Cat  Kit  opened  his  mouth,  but  Thomas 
was  ahead  of  him.  "I'll  bring  her  out  for 
you,"  he  said.  Cat  Kit  stared,  still  a  little 
weak  and  groggy,  as  the  artist  disappeared. 

When  he  came  back  he  was  leading  a 
mare,  and  Barstow's  saddle  and  bridle  were 
upon  her.  The  officer  scowled. 

"Here,  that's  not  Barstow's  horse!  1  know 
her  well!" 

"He  must  have  changed  somewhere,  then, 
for  this  is  the  lady  he  rode  in  tonight,"  said 
Thomas,  avoiding  Cat  Kit's  hard  stare. 
"Don't  you  want  her?" 

"Oh,  I'll  take  her.  I've  got  to  hand  over 
a  horse,  and  this  is  a  fine  pretty  mare." 

"I'll  buy  her  if  you  like,"  offered  Thomas 
offhandedly. 

"No,  I  take  to  her  looks.  I'm  going  to 
buy  her  myself." 

He  tied  the  mare  to  the  rear  of  the  coach, 
and  shortly  they  had  rattled  off  down  the 
white  road  toward  London. 

GERALD  THOMAS  stared  after  them 
ruefully.  'There  goes  the  best  mount 
I  ever  bestrode,"  he  said. 

"You  might  have  given  him  Virtue,"  said 
Cat  Kit  quietly. 

"There  was  never  any  question  of  that," 
smiled  Thomas. 

Cat  Kit  stood  a  moment  in  silence.  Then 
he  put  an  arm  around  the  other's  shoulders. 
The  autumn  wind  whistled  shrill. 

"  Tis  a  sacrifice  that  touches  me  deeper 
than  you  can  think,"  said  the  highwayman. 
"I've  found  a  deuced  number  of  good  things 
tonight,  rake  me  but  I  have!  My  darling 
mare,  which  is  half  my  life;  and  thence  my 
courage,  fullblown  again;  and  finally,  a  real 
friend.  I  know  not  which  is  the  greatest  of 
the  three." 

"Let's  get  out  of  the  night  air,"  said 
Thomas  uncomfortably.  "It  makes  you 
babble  like  an  old  woman." 

Cat  Kit  laughed.  "Come  along,  then. 
We'll  need  sleep,  for  tomorrow  we're  off  for 
London.  You'll  ride  Virtue,  and  I'll  limp  at 
your  stirrup.  Don't  protest,  for  it's  the  least 
I  can  do!" 

"And  then?"  asked  Gerald  Thomas. 

"Why,  then  we'll  steal  back  your  own 
mare." 

Thomas  chuckled.  "I  was  an  honest  man 
this  afternoon,"  he  said,  "and  tonight  I'm 
turned  immoral  rapscallion." 

"Thereafter,"  went  on  Cat  Kit.  "I'll  bend 
my  wits  to  aiding  Ned  Barstow  escape  from 
Newgate  jail.  I've  helped  to  put  him  there, 
and  since  there  must  be  some  decency  in  a 
man  who'll  treat  a  horse  as  he  has  Virtue, 
damme,  I'll  just  get  him  out  again." 

"And  finally — "  said  Gerald  Thomas. 

"Finally,  I  suppose,  I  am  for  the  high  toby 
again.  No  sermons,  you  ruffian,  from  a  lad 
who's  lied  to  a  King's  officer  and  stolen  a 
horse  all  within  five  minutes!  I  tell  you 
that  for  a  fellow  with  courage  and  wits, 
and  reasonably  clean  hands,  and  a  roving  in- 
quisitive nature,  there's  no  finer  trade  in  all 
England  than  the  broad  highway!" 

The  young  man  sighed.  "No  sermons.  Kit. 
I  can't  see  you  as  an  innkeeper,  a  merchant, 
or  anything  else  but  a  jaunty  outlaw.  Only 
keep  your  hands  unbloodied,  and  I'll  say 
you  a  daily  prayer  for  success." 

The  highwayman  tightened  his  arm  about 
his  friend's  shoulders.  "Should  you  ever  tire. 
Gerald  Thomas,  of  daubing  canvas  with  oil, 
then  come  to  this  inn  and  ask  where  you  may 
find  me.  I'll  warrant  you'd  make  as  reckless 
a  road  collector  as  ever  hammered  down  the 
lane  after  a  plump  merchant.  Oh,  I  know 
you're  diseased  with  that  plaguey  thing 
called  honesty,  whatever  you  did  tonight 
out  of  friendship:  but  if  you  find  yourself 
bored,  well — " 

Then  they  both  laughed,  looking  into 
each  other's  eyes  and  shaking  their  young 
heads  merrily.  Cat  Kit  flung  open  the  inn 
door.  The  cheerful  firelight  leaped  out  to 
greet  them,  and  they  heard  the  bull  voice 
of  Ruby  Blake,  roaring  something  about 
noggins  of  hot  rum  punch.  the  end 
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To  Live  Again 

CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  32 


by  the  responsibilities  which  she  had  as- 
sumed that  she  had  not  once^accepted 
attentions  from  any  man.  There  had  been 
difficulties,  of  course — unpleasant  ones, 
too.  Harris,  for  instance,  had  pestered  her 
when  she  had  first  come  to  the  Bonanza,  but 
her  rigid  indifference  had  shaken  him  off. 
But  this,  today,  was  altogether  different 
and,  as  the  afternoon  wore  on,  she  told  her- 
self that  there  could  be  no  great  harm  in 
accepting  Paul's  invitation.  His  attitude  to- 
ward her  was  invariably  no  more  than  frank 
and  friendly.  He  had  not  once  given  her  an 
intimate  glance,  had  never  even  touched 
her  hand.  Oh,  she  must  not  carry  to  ex- 
cess a  resolution  taken  under  the  stress  of 
family  difficulties  and  out  of  loyalty  to  her 
sister.  When  business  slackened  and  she 
had  an  opportunity  she  crossed  the  aisle 
and  told  him  she  would  be  glad  to  go,  if  he 
could  call  for  her  at  two  o'clock. 

WHEN  he  reached  Lena's  house,  Lena 
herself  opened  the  door.  In  the  door- 
way behind  was  the  short  elderly  woman 
Paul  had  seen  before,  when  she  met  Lena 
after  work.  Her  name  was  Mrs.  Hastie. 
She  smiled,  holding  out  a  hand  crippled  by 
arthritis.  "I've  heard  about  you  from  Lena." 

She  was  about  fifty,  gray-haired,  and  so 
bent  by  rheumatism  she  had  to  tilt  her  head 
back  to  look  at  Paul.  Despite  her  stiffness, 
she  had  a  brisk  and  cheerful  air,  enhanced 
by  the  birdlike  brightness  of  her  eyes. 

"I  hear  you  are  a  great  musician,"  she 
remarked,  still  searching  his  face  with  those 
bright  eyes. 

Paul  laughed.  "I  pound  the  piano  a  little. 
I'm  no  more  a  musician  than  the  organ 
grinder  who  turns  the  handle  of  a  hurdy- 
gurdy." 

"Oh,  no,  Paul,"  Lena  said  shyly.  "You 
play  beautifully." 

"Anyway,  I'm  glad  you've  got  Lena  to 
go  out.  She  doesn't  go  out  half  enough.  I 
don't  want  to  keep  you — just  wanted  to  say 
how  do  you  do."  As  though  satisfied,  Mrs. 
Hastie  withdrew  her  gaze  from  Paul  and 
gave  Lena  a  tender,  encouraging  smile. 
"Have  a  good  time." 

They  entered  the  Botanical  Gardens 
through  the  big  ornamental  gates.  Paul 
smiled  at  Lena.  "There  won't  be  much  to 
see  outside  this  time  of  year,  but  let's  take 
a  walk  before  we  do  the  greenhouses.  By 
the  way,  Lena,  you're  looking  wonderfully 
pretty  today." 

She  made  no  answer  to  this  casual  com- 
pliment. Yet  it  was  perfectly  true,  he 
thought,  and  he  had  been  conscious  of  it 
ever  since  she  had  appeared,  just  as  he  was 
conscious  now  of  the  interested  glances 
which  she  attracted  from  the  people  who 
passed  them  as  they  strolled  toward  the 
lake.  He  had  never  seen  her  in  anything  but 
her  uniform  and  her  worn  everyday  coat, 
and  never  properly  realized  what  natural 
grace  and  individuality  she  possessed.  A 
sudden  curiosity  to  know  more  about  her 
took  hold  of  him. 

"Tell  me  about  yourself,  Lena — about 
your  family  and  everything." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  gazing 
ahead  toward  the  silver  shimmer  of  the 
lake,  between  the  tall  leafless  trees,  then 
quietly  she  began  to  speak. 

She  told  him  about  the  remote  fishing 
town  in  Caithness  in  which  she  had  been 
born.  Her  father  was  not  actually  a  fisher- 
man but  a  "caller,"  who  auctioned  the 
herring  catches  on  the  quay,  and  as  such  he 
had  shared  in  all  the  misfortunes  of  this 
waning  industry.  But  for  the  produce  of 
their  small  farm  they  would  often  have 
fared  badly  and  this  proved  in  the  end  in- 
sufficient to  hold  the  family  together.  Her 
two  brothers  sailed  to  seek  their  fortune  on 
the  great  wheat  plains  of  Manitoba.  Her 
sister,  a  graduate  nurse,  was  working  in  the 
outpatients  department  of  the  Manchester 
Infirmary.  And  she  herself,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  had  come  to  the  town  of  Kippen, 
which  lay  some  ten  miles  east  of  Winton,  to 


the  reception  office  of  the  County  Arms 
Hotel. 

"You  didn't  like  the  hotel?"  Paul  asked. 

"Oh,  it  was  all  right — " 

"But  you  left?" 

"Yes." 

There  was  a  pause.  He  felt  that  she  could 
have  told  him  more,  a  great  deal  more,  but 
she  did  not  do  so. 

"Then  you  came  to  stay  with  Mrs. 
Hastie?" 

"Yes."  She  turned  and  looked  at  him  di- 
rectly. "I  can't  tell  you  how  good  she  has 
been  to  me." 

"Does  she  rent  out  rooms?" 

"Not  really.  But  she  lets  me  have  two  at 
the  top  of  the  house.  Her  husband  is  away 
at  sea  a  good  deal — he's  chief  engineer  on  a 
tanker." 

It  seemed  odd  that  Lena  should  abandon 
an  apparently  superior  career  as  hotel  re- 
ceptionist in  favor  of  her  present  position 
in  the  cafeteria.  Yet  that  was  her  affair, 
and  since,  despite  the  frankness  of  her  gaze, 


Lena's  expression  was  pensive.  Once  or 
twice  she  glanced  at  him  as  though  she  were 
about  to  speak.  But  she  was  silent. 

Outside  Mrs.  Hastie's  house,  he  held  out 
his  hand.  "It's  been  a  wonderful  afternoon," 
he  said. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I  enjoyed  it  very  much. 
Thank  you  for  taking  me." 

There  was  a  pause.  He  wondered  if  she 
were  about  to  ask  him  to  come  in. 

"Well!"  he  exclaimed  with  a  smile,  as  the 
silence  became  oppressive.  "I'll  get  along. 
See  you  tomorrow  at  the  usual  time." 

She  still  hesitated,  her  eyes  searching  his 
face. 

"Paul—" 

"Yes?" 

"Oh,  it  doesn't  matter.  Never  mind." 

Whatever  it  was  that  she  wished  to  say, 
she  simply  could  not  say  it.  She  merely 
murmured,  "Good  night,"  then  turned  and 
walked  quickly  up  the  path  to  the  house. 

Paul  stood  for  a  moment,  then  strolled 
off,  in  the  best  of  spirits.  Strange,  this  mood 
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her  reserve  had  deepened,  he  relinquished 
the  subject,  and  steered  her  toward  the 
glasshouses  where,  tier  upon  tier,-  masses 
of  exotic  blossoms  were  banked. 

As  they  went  around,  Paul  was  struck  by 
the  brightness  of  Lena's  remarks.  She  no- 
ticed many  little  things  which  escaped  his 
observation,  and  what  she  lacked  in  learn- 
ing she  made  up  for  in  common  sense.  Her 
appreciation  was  natural. 

THEY  had  tea  in  the  lapanese  pagoda 
which  served  as  a  restaurant.  It  was  a 
drafty  little  place,  the  tea  was  weak  and 
tepid,  the  seedcake  fit  only  for  the  sparrows 
which  hopped  about  their  feet.  But  the 
warm  companionship  which  bound  them 
made  them  forget  the  inadequacies  of  the 
meal. 

"You  haven't  asked  why  I'm  at  the  Bo- 
nanza." He  spoke  suddenly,  unexpectedly, 
with  a  smile  after  a  long  pause.  "Perhaps 
you  think  that's  where  I  belong?" 

"No,"  she  answered.'  "I  imagine  you  have 
a  reason  for  being  there." 

"I  have,"  he  said. 

"Some  kind  of  trouble?" 

He  nodded.  "But  I  have  a  feeling  that 
it's  going  to  be  all  right." 

"I'm  glad,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

Presently  they  left  the  gardens  and  set 
out  on  the  journey  back  to  Tron  Place.  Now 


of  sanguine  expectation  which  she  had 
aroused  in  him. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  when  he  returned 
to  his  lodgings.  Upstairs,  in  his  room,  the 
Herald  lay  on  the  table  and,  when  he  had 
lighted  the  gas  and  washed,  he  opened  it. 

At  first  he  thought  he  had  again  drawn 
blank.  Suddenly,  at  the  foot  of  the  last  col- 
umn, his  eye  was  caught  by  the  name  he  had 
been  seeking.     The  paragraph  was  short: 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  George 
Birley  (Winton,  C.)  raised  the  question  of 
the  case  of  Leon  Engel,  now  undergoing  a 
term  of  life  imprisonment  in  Stoneheath 
Prison.  Was  it  not  a  fact,  asked  the  right 
honorable  gentleman,  that  the  new  evidence 
which  he  had  brought  forward  might  de- 
mand a  reconsideration  of  the  case?  More- 
over, in  view  of  the  fact  that  Engel  had 
already  served  fifteen  years  in  prison,  was 
the  man  not  now  due  to  be  pardoned? 

In  reply,  Sir  Walter  Hamilton  (Secretary 
of  State)  stated  that  the  answer  to  both  ques- 
tions was  in  the  negative.  In  the  first  place, 
having  carefully  considered  the  right  hon- 
orable gentleman's  submissions,  he  saw  no 
reason  whatsoever  to  interfere  with  the  nor- 
mal processes  of  justice  and,  in  the  second, 
the  prison  record  of  the  man  Engel  was  so 
bad  that  he  had  thereby  forfeited  any  right 
to  pardon.  The  matter  should  be  considered 
as  finally  and  completely  closed. 


Paul  laid  the  newspaper  on  the  table,  i 
was  very  pale.  He  did  not  look  up  as  ] 
Coppin,  his  landlady,  came  into  the  re 
gave  him  a  swift  glance,  and  put  a  spe 
delivery  letter  on  his  dresser. 

Paul  opened  the  letter.  It  was  f 
George  Birley,  amplifying  and  confini 
the  statement  in  the  Herald.  Further  acl 
he  wrote,  would  be  utterly  useless. 

NEXT  morning,  after  a  sleepless  ni 
Paul  walked  through  slushy  street 
the  Bonanza,  where  he  sat  down  at 
piano  and  began  doggedly  to  hammer 
cheap  music.  The  white  lights,  whicl 
bad  weather  were  kept  on  continuousl 
the  store,  dazzled  his  weary  eyes,  bui 
noticed  the  small  bunch  of  marigolds  ii 
earthenware  jar  on  the  piano — Lena,  o 
ously,  had  bought  them  and  put  them  tta 

Such  was  Paul's  bitterness  that  he  m 
no  acknowledgment  of  this  little  remit 
of  their  outing.  But  when  she  brought 
lunch  he  mumbled  a  few  words  of  tha 

"You're  not  eating  a  thing,"  she  said 
ter  a  moment,  with  concern.  "Has  s 
thing  gone  wrong?" 

"Yes,  Lena,"  he  answered,  in  a  strai 
voice.  "Everything." 

As  she  moved  away,  Paul  caught  Ha 
watching  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye.  P 
ently  the  manager  came  over,  exuding 
thority  and  hostility. 

"I  thought  I  warned  you  about  Miss 
dersen." 

"Warned  me?" 

Harris  leaned  over  the  piano.  "Don't 
know  she  has  a  child?  And  her  not  n 
ried,  either." 

In  the  pause  which  followed,  Ha 
nodded  meaningfully  and  walked  away.' 

Paul  remained  perfectly  still,  his  e 
fixed  with  revulsion  on  the  manager's 
treating  back.   So  that  was  the  reason 
Lena's  fits  of  sadness!   He  could  not  h 
believed  it  of  her.  Pity  flowed  into  his  he  I 
a  pity  that  was  tender,  yet  which  some!  J 
quenched  the  small  bright  flame  that  I 
been  kindled  there.  There  seemed  to  bel 
end  to  the  misery  of  this  day. 

That  afternoon,  as  he  sat  plugging  I 
way  through  the  latest  tango,  a  wave  of  ] 
terness  swept  over  him.  Poor  Swann  J 
been  right — all  hope  of  official  help  1 
futile;  he  must  see  this  thing  through  onj 
own.  And,  by  Heaven,  he  would  se>  I 
through.  He  must  make  a  fresh  approJ 
to  Louisa  Burt — she  represented  his  cl 
chance.  It  was  just  possible  that  she  I 
not  been  warned.  Whoever  was  won  I 
about  him  might  also  be  anxious  about  ■ 
— afraid  of  reopening,  in  her  erratic  mi 
a  matter  best  considered  dead. 

In  the  evening  he  wrote  to  her: 

Dear  Louisa: 

1  was  very  upset  at  missing  our  n 
vious  engagement  but  it  was  not  my  fat 
I  hope  you  forgive  me,  for  since  we  i| 
I've  been  thinking  of  you  every  day.  ij 
you  meet  me  next  Wednesday  at  the  .] 
dega?  My  friend  won't  be  with  me.  I 
there  for  sure,  Louisa,  about  seven  o'clcy 
Looking  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  y.J 
society,  and  assuring  you  that  I  won't  i] 
appoint  you  as  I  did  the  last  time. 

I  am, 

Yours,   I 
Pau. 

Two  days  later  he  received  her  reply 

Dear  Sir: 

I  would  like  to  meet  you  only  be  ci\ 
ful  and  don't  come  round  the  gardin  \ 
the  back  door  no  more,    lust  be  at  I 
Bodega  as  arranged  and  I  will  try  and 
there.    With  my  best  respecks. 

L.B 

On  the  same  morning  that  Paul  recer 
Burt's  letter,  Sir  Matthew  Sprott  stood  a) 
breakfast  in  the  morning  room  of  his  hoi' 
gazing  through  the  window  at  the  well-k 
grounds.    From  the  adjoining  room  ca 
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the  chatter  of  his  two  daughters  as  they 
made  ready  for  the  St.  Winifred's  School 
pony  show  and,  occasionally,  in  a  lower 
key,  interposing  some  gay  remark,  the  voice 
of  his  beloved  wife,  Catharine.  But  despite 
these  cheerful  signs  of  family  unity,  the 
prosecutor's  mood  was  heavy  asJ  morose. 

The  entry  of  a  maidservant  who  began 
silently  to  clear  the  well-appointed  table 
disturbed  his  train  of  thought  and,  giving 
her  that  irritable  glance  which  he  reserved 
for  underlings,  he  went  out  into  the  hall. 
Here  the  little  party  stood  ready,  his  wife 
drawing  on  her  long  gloves,  and  looking 
particularly  charming  in  a  little  fur  toque 
with  a  neckpiece  of  the  same  soft  brown 
fur,  the  girls  neat  and  smart  in  jodhpurs 
and  velvet  riding  caps. 

His  expression  lightened  as  his  two  chil- 
dren pressed  about  him,  urging  him  to 
accompany  them,  while  his  wife  added  per- 
suasively: 

"It  would  do  you  good,  dear.  You've 
been  too  hard  at  it  lately." 

She  was  a  slender,  delicate  woman  with 
a  pale  oval  face  and  dark  eyes.  At  forty, 
she  still  looked  girlish. 

Gazing  at  her  with  unconcealed  affection, 
Sprott  hesitated,  smoothing  his  thick  lips 
with  his  forefinger — a  habitual  gesture. 

"Who  is  to  earn  the  pennies  if  I  go  galli- 
vanting off  with  you?" 

He  opened  the  front  door  for  them.  The 
closed  car  was  already  waiting  in  the  drive 
with  Banks,  the  chauffeur,  in  attendance. 
When  they  moved  off,  Catharine  turned  to 
wave  to  him  through  the  back  window  of 
the  limousine. 

SLOWLY,  he  came  back  through  the  li- 
brary, toward  his  study,  frowning  a  lit- 
tle, pausing  to  stare  absently  at  the  finest  of 
his  pictures.  It  was  a  rich  and  commodious 
home — over  the  past  ten  years  he  had  set 
out  deliberately  to  achieve  the  highest  in  re- 
finement and  luxury.  He  prized  his  fine 
things,  the  petit  point  chairs,  the  Aubusson 
rugs,  his  two  Constable  landscapes.  These 
material  possessions  were,  unmistakably, 
the  proof  of  his  success. 

He  had  risen,  solely  by  his  own  efforts, 
from  the  humblest  stratum  of  society — in 
his  own  phrase,  "from  less  than  nothing." 
An  illegitimate  child,  he  had  never  even 
known  his  mother,  but  had  been  brought  up 
by  an  aunt,  a  gaunt  woman  who,  in  shawl 
and  wooden  clogs,  begrimed  every  day  with 
coal  dust,  eked  out  an  existence  as  a  pit- 
head screener  in  the  impoverished  colliery 
district  of  Blairhill.  From  the  beginning, 
despite  these  crushing  surroundings,  the 
squalor  of  the  one-room  dwelling  in  the 
miners'  row,  the  kicks  and  cuffs  bestowed 
upon  him,  Matthew  Sprott  has  been  domi- 
nated by  one  desire — to  succeed. 

Sprott  chose  the  law,  not  from  predilec- 
tion, not  because  he  felt  himself  morally 
adapted  for  it,  but  because  he  sensed  it 
offered  ultimately  the  likeliest  chance  to 
power.  At  the  end  of  three  years  as  a  solic- 
itor, he  became  the  new  procurator  fiscal 
of  Winton.  It  was  an  inferior  position,  yet 
allied  to  the  crown,  and  was  the  first  step 
toward  his  main  ambition.  While  carrying 
out  his  official  duties  with  exemplary  vigor, 
he  privately  continued  his  studies  in  civil, 
public  and  constitutional  law.  When  he  was 
ready,  and  had  scraped  together  the  faculty 
entrance  fee,  he  resigned  his  procuratorship 
and  took  rooms  in  Edinburgh.  A  month 
later  he  was  called  to  the  bar. 

He  was  not  blind  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  he  had  undertaken.  He  had  little 
money  and  few  connections  and  for  many 
months  he  haunted  the  courts,  a  briefless 
advocate.  Then  a  registrar's  appointment 
was  offered  him.  He  accepted  it,  but  only 
as  a  springboard  from  which  to  make  him- 
self useful  to  those  in  power.  Gradually 
he  became  known  as  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  immense  industry,  with  a  specialized 
knowledge  of  criminal  law.  When  the  par- 
liamentary elections  came  round,  he  en- 
listed under  the  banners  of  the  local 
Conservative  candidate,  Sir  Londen  Glenn, 
sparing  no  effort,  declaiming  from  the  plat- 
form at  all  hours.  When  Glenn  was  elected, 
Sprott  quickly  received  his  reward.  He  was 


appointed  sheriff  substitute  to  the  district 
of  Wintonshire. 

For  five  years  Sprott  slaved  in  Winton,  to 
such  purpose  that  he  became  a  terror  to 
the  debtors,  delinquents  and  petty  wrong- 
doers of  the  city.  He  cultivated  assiduously 
the  people  who  could  be  of  use  to  him — 
and,  indeed,  when  it  suited  him  he  could 
be  the  best  company  in  the  world.  Yet, 
despite  all  his  efforts,  preferment  did  not 
come  to  him.  He  had  married  during  this 
period  and  his  wife  was  often  hard  pressed 
to  keep  him  from  despair. 

Suddenly,  when  he  seemed  doomed  to  a 
life  of  provincial  officialdom,  there  occurred 
a  heaven-sent  opportunity.  A  murder 
case,  which  had  excited  the  popular  in- 
terest, was  due  for  trial  at  the  Winton  High 
Court  and,  on  the  eve  of  the  opening  date, 
the  advocate  depute  was  stricken  with  a  seri- 
ous fever.  All  other  high  officials  were  en- 
gaged.   Rather  than  postpone  the  trial,  it 


reprimanded  by  the  party  leaders.  More- 
over, the  Secretary  of  State  had  at  the  very 
outset  quashed  the  wretched  affair  firmly. 
Nevertheless,  the  implications  had  been 
highly  disagreeable.  Within  a  restricted 
circle  there  had  been  considerable  com- 
ment— the  thing  had  even  come  to  the  ears 
of  his  dear  wife,  causing  her  to  question 
him,  mildly,  one  evening  when  they  were 
alone  together. 

Sprott,  thinking  of  that  now,  swore 
softly  under  his  breath.  The  only  truly 
disinterested  passion  in  his  life  was  his 
affection  for  his  family,  especially  for  his 
wife.  She  had  not  brought  him  money  or 
position,  being  no  more  than  the  daughter 
of  a  Winton  doctor,  and  in  marrying  her 
for  love  he  had  been  for  once  inconsistent 
with  his  own  behavior  pattern.  Yet  her 
gentle  companionship,  the  sustaining  ad- 
miration and  pervading  sweetness  of  dis- 
position had  more  than  rewarded  him.    He 
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was  decided  to  entrust  the  conduct  of  the 
crown  case  to  Matthew  Sprott. 

This  was  the  turning  point  of  his  career. 
He  flung  himself,  with  every  weapon  at  his 
command,  into  the  prosecution  of  Leon 
Engel.  His  intention  was  to  focus  attention 
upon  his  own  powers,  to  stun,  to  overwhelm 
with  his  brilliance — and  to  convict  the  pris- 
oner. And  he  succeeded. 

Before  eight  months  had  passed,  he  was 
appointed  sheriff  principal  and  two  years 
later  he  became  public  prosecutor  for  the 
crown,  a  position  which  he  filled  so  ad- 
mirably that,  in  1933,  he  received  a  knight- 
hood. Now,  at  forty-five,  full  of  energy, 
his  ambition  further  swollen  by  success,  he 
felt  himself  poised,  as  it  were,  for  even 
higher  flights.  The  solicitor  generalship 
was  not  far  away.  And  then,  in  time,  might 
he  not  achieve  the  highest  pinnacle  of  all — 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  sit- 
ting in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Lord  of  Ap- 
peal? 

Of  course,  in  such  an  upward  struggle  it 
had  been  essential  to  employ  a  certain  ruth- 
lessness.  As  authority  came  to  him  his 
frown  grew  hard  and  heavy,  his  tongue  cut 
like  a  lash.  Obliged  to  ingratiate  himself, 
at  all  costs,  in  high  political  circles,  he  had 
learned,  to  a  nicety,  when  to  discard  a  per- 
son who  had  served  his  purpose. 

Naturally,  he  had  made  enemies  and  he 
was  not  unaware  of  the  reputation  he  had 
gradually  acquired.  It  was  said  of  him 
that  he  was  a  toady  to  the  great,  that  with 
every  upward  step  he  had  planted  his  foot 
squarely  in  the  face  of-  the  man  who  stood 
beneath  him. 

As  he  moved  restlessly  about  his  study, 
the  prosecutor's  frown  deepened.  He  ad- 
mitted at  last  the  cause  of  his  present  irrita- 
tion. Yes,  that  question  raised  so  suddenly 
in  the  House  of  Commons  had  caused  him 
the  bitterest  chagrin.  Of  course  George 
Biiley  was  a  fool,  and  he  had  been  severely 


had  no  friends,  and  the  knowledge  that  he 
stood  well  with  her.  that  she  was  always 
upon  his  side,  had  sustained  him  in  many 
a  difficulty.  It  was  indeed  the  rankling 
mistrust  that  his  reputation  might  perhaps 
suffer  some  slight  slur  in  her  eyes  which  at 
this  moment  finally  decided  him. 

With  a  decisive  gesture  he  took  up  the 
telephone  and  put  through  a  call  to  the 
Winton  Police  Headquarters. 

TEN  minutes  later  Chief  Constable  Urie 
put  on  his  heavy  uniform  coat  and,  in 
answer  to  the  summons,  set  out  across  the 
park  toward  Grove  Quadrant. 

At  Sprott's  house  he  was  shown  into  the 
small  private  study,  and  told  that  Sir 
Matthew  would  see  him  immediately.  Urie 
knew  he  would  be  made  to  wait,  however. 

He  eased  himself  into  a  leather  arm- 
chair and,  resting  his  portfolio  on  his  knees, 
gazed  around  the  room,  which  was  paneled 
in  natural  pine,  thickly  carpeted,  lined  with 
many  books,  in  finely  tooled  bindings. 

"Ah,  there  you  are.  Urie."  Sprott  en- 
tered the  room,  extending  his  warm  hand, 
showing  no  trace  of  the  ill-humor  which 
had  recently  affected  him.  "Can  I  offer 
you  some  refreshment?" 

"No  thank  you,  Sir  Matthew." 

Sprott  sat  down.    "You're  well,  I  hope." 

"Quite  well." 

"Good."  The  public  prosecutor  paused 
for  a  moment  and  stroked  his  lip.  "Urie — 
did  you  notice  that  bit  of  nonsense  in  the 
House — about  the  Engel  case?" 

Urie  was  startled.  But  he  concealed  his 
surprise. 

"I  did  notice  it.  Sir  Matthew." 

"Of  course  the  whole  thing  is  absurd — 
political  mudslinging.  Still" — Sprott  shook 
his  head — "we  have  to  watch  out  these  days 
that  none  of  it  sticks  to  us." 

Urie  slowly  turned  his  uuiform  cap  in  his 
huge  hands,  still  somewhat  at  a  loss. 


Sprott  continued  to  meditate. 

"That  young  fool  Engel — is  he  st 
the  city?" 

Urie  shifted  his  eyes  and  contemp 
his.  thick-soled    boots.      "He's    still 
We've  had  our  eye  on  him  for  some  ti 

"Yes,"  said  Sprott.  "He  seems  a  tro 
some  sort.  Oh,  you  know  what  I  me 
the  type  that  follows  you  around,  tri< 
see  you  at  all  hours,  shoves  the  usual 
tions  into  your  hands." 

There  was  a  pause.  Then,  tapping 
front  teeth  thoughtfully,  Sprott  ad 
"The  question  is — what  to  do  about  h 


THE  chief  constable  held  his  tongue 
perceived  now  why  the  prosecutor 
telephoned  to  him  and  a  curious  sens? 
of  doubt,  touched  by  a  vague  malice, 
hold  of  him.  He  raised  his  eyes.  "Do 
wish  to  prefer  a  charge  against  him?" 

"By  no  means,"  Sprott  said.  "Aftei 
misguided  though  he  may  be,  this  y< 
man  is  scarcely  a  criminal."  He  lo< 
straight  at  the  chief  constable.  "How( 
it  might  be  that  you  could  induce  our  fr 
to  leave  this  fair  city  of  Winton." 

"I've  already  told  him  to  clear  out. 

"Words,  my  dear  Adam,  as  I  know  tc 
cost,  mean  so  very  little.    I  make  no 
gestions.  Nevertheless,  you  may  find  it 
sible,  in  your  own  way,  to  bring  him 
more  reasonable  frame  of  mind." 

In  the  silence  that  followed,  Sprott 
to  his  feet  and,  with  his  back  to  the 
place,  authoritatively  addressed  the 
constable. 

"I  don't  wish  you  to  misunderstand 
Urie.  I  have  taken  the  trouble,  despite 
immense  amount  of  work  on  my  desl 
go  through  the  records  of  the  Engel  ca 

Ah!  thought  Urie  with  that  same  stra 
interior  tremor. 

"We  have  nothing  to  reproach  ourse* 
with — nothing.  We  stand  confirmed  in] 
highest  quarters.  Nevertheless,  the  si] 
tion  presents  certain  dangers.  At  the  p] 
ent  time,  with  elections  falling  due  in  a  1 
months,  the  merest  suggestion  of  a  il 
carriage  of  justice,  no  matter  ll 
unfounded,  would  be  serious  for  all  c] 
cerned.  I  am  thinking  not  only  of  my  <] 
future  and  yours.  The  effect  on  the  pec| 
right  now,  if  such  a  diabolical  falsehl 
were  nursed  into  a  scandal  by  mischievl 
parties,  would  be  to  undermine  confide] 
in  the  whole  judiciary,  and  in  the  govil 
ment  as  well.  That  is  why  it's  essenl 
for  this  idiotic  affair  to  be  suppressed." 

When  he  had  concluded,  Sprott  held  I 
his  hand  to  terminate  the  interview.    ] 
Urie    went    out,    there    was    no    longei  ( 
flickering  question  in  his  mind.     Some! 
the  thought  had  changed  its  form,  was  i 
fixed  and  piercing,  a  thorn  in  his  flesh.  M 
a  frigid  face  he  muttered  to  himself, 
God.  there  is  something  in  it."     And 
voice  rang  bleakly  in  his  ears.  .  .  . 

The  night  of  Wednesday  came  dank  i 
dark,  with  a  cold  drizzling  rain.  As  he 
out  for  Pollock  Hill  to  meet  Louisa  Bi 
the  tension  of  Paul's  mind  and  body  gi 
to  his  movements  a  deceptive  calm 
reached  the  Bodega  shortly  after 
and.  having  first  had  a  look  around 
side,  crossed  the  street  and  peere 
through  a  window.  Everything  appe; 
normal.  He  went  inside  at  once,  advanc 
to  the  table  Louisa  usually  occupied, 
sat  down.  When  the  waiter,  Jack,  C$ 
over,  he  ordered-  a  glass  of  beer. 

The  place  was  about  half  full:  two 
were  talking  and  tittering  with  their  yi 
men,    a    middle-aged   couple   sat    drinl 
beer  in  stolid  silence,  two  old  cabbies 
playing    dominoes,    a    square-headed 
in  a  dark  suit  was  absorbed  in  a  pink  s] 
ing  paper.    Paul  decided  he  had  nothing 
worry  about — no  one  was  paying  the  le 
attention  to  him. 

Then  he  saw  Louisa  come  in  and  w 
toward  him.    "Well!"  he  exclaimed, 
good  to  see  you  again." 

She  gave  him  a  restrained  smile.  an< 
ladylike  pressure  of  her  gloved  fingers,  ti 
arranged    herself   affectedly    at   the   tal 

"I  oughtn't  to  have  come,"  she  said 
proachfully,    "after    the    way    you    dis 
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ind  me  before.    I  believe  you  were  out 
tb mother  young  lady." 
'*;>,  indeed,"  he  protested.    "You're  the 
sm  interested  in." 

;  you  say.     You  fellows're  all  like." 
e  itted  the  puffs  of  hair  over  her  ears, 
d  iodded   an   intimate   greeting   to   the 
■  .  "The  usual,  Jack." 
Ml  leaned   forward.     "The   difference 
Ift  I'm  serious."    He  forced  an  admir- 
Inile.    "You  look  nice  tonight." 
E  away  with  you!"    Flattered  out  of 
Ifque,  she  spoke  almost  archly  and  took 
■of  her  gin.    Then  she  looked  at  him 
e  iys. 
fbn't  think  I  don't  know  what  you're 

But  I'm  a  respectable  girl." 
•hat's   why  I'm  attracted   to  you.     I 
Ltyou  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  here?" 
t  straightened.    "What  makes  you  say 
it ' 

f  hy,  you  mentioned  it  yourself  in  your 
M— about  being  careful." 
r;s — so  I  did."  She  sat  back  and  took 
Ifer  drink.  "It's  just  that  Mr.  Oswald 
■xking  particular  about  some  things. 
f  very  high-principled.  You've  surely 
L  of  him?  One  of  the  biggest  charity 
Khutors  in  Winton.  Gives  hunderds 
fiunderds  away  to  the  hospitals  every 
■-and  in  the  winter  puts  up  free  coffee 
Is.  They  call  it  the  Silver  King  Can- 
ine's a  good  sport  for  all  he's  so  strick. 
Bie's  always  treated  me  like  a  lady,  else 
laldn't  have  stopped  so  long." 
^en  you've  been  there  some  time?" 
S:  answered  complacently,  "I  was  just 
I  when  I  went  there,  not  more  than 
|jteen." 

lis  information  took  him  aback.  Could 
[[true?  If  so,  she  had  been  in  this  one 
Ion  more  than  ten  years. 
f*6u  don't  believe  me?"  she  asked. 
If  course."  He  was  careful  not  to 
4  his  surprise.  "It's  just  that  you  look 
hung." 

fdo,  don't  I?" 

'm  surprised  you  never  married." 
Iider  his  flattery  she  gave  a  conceited 

smirk. 
'he  Oswalds  would  like  me  to.     It's 
'  t.    Mr.  Oswald  keeps  on  saying  what  a 

thing  if  I  got  married  and  settled  down 
somebody,    say    like    Frank,    their 

y  man,  or  Joe  Davies,  the  milkman. 

hey're  steady  fellas  all  right  but  both 
em's  over  fifty.  Now  can  you  imagine 
[nd  them?  Well,  I  might  one  of  these 
|  you  never  can  tell.  But  right  now, 
n  me!  I  like  a  bit  of  fun.  Do  you 
he  me?" 

[jfo,  no,"  he  said.  The  pattern  he  had 
pcted  was  emerging  clearly.  The 
pthropic  Oswalds,  noted,  as  he  now 
V,  for  their  splendid  efforts  in  the  cause 
peal  charity,  had  befriended  this  un- 
gate and  erratic  girl,  had  done  their 
fto  keep  her  on  a  steady  course,  even  to 
point  of  suggesting  marriage  with  a 
f  and  reliable  man.  But  despite  all 
!  there  existed  in  her  mind  a  deep-rooted 
<ance,  a  grudge  against  life. 

fDDENLY  he  saw  how  he  could  use 
his  to  his  advantage.    Controlling  the 
iement  that  rose  within  him,  he  mur- 
ed, "It  seems  odd  to  me  that  anyone  as 
It  as  you  shouldn't  have  a  better  job." 
fou're    right."      She    nodded    sulkily. 
nd  you,   I   wouldn't  of  took   up   the 
estic  line  except  that  I  was  talked  into 
As   she    spoke,    her    self-satisfaction 
d,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  self-pity. 
e  truth  is,  I've  had  a  dirty  deal.     And 
r  all  I've  went  through." 
is   heart    began    to    beat    faster.      He 
:ted   disbelief.     "Nobody   could   have 
i  hard  on  a  nice  girl  like  you." 
rhat's  what   you   think.     And  all   be- 
:e  I  done  something  what   was   right, 
ething  noble,  you  might  call  it." 
e  murmured  sympathetically,  "People 
Q  suffer  for  a  good  action." 
r*ou  said  something  there.     Oh,  it  was 
t  enough  at  first.     They  put  me  in  all 
papers — photographs    and    everything 
i  the  front  page — just  like  a  queen." 
'hilc    she    looked   at   him    sidewise   as 
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though  gauging  the  effect  of  her  words,  he 
laughed,  with  just  the  correct  note  of  in- 
credulity. 

She  reacted  immediately.  "So  you  think 
I'm  a  liar,  eh?  That  only  shows  your 
ignorance  as  to  the  person  you're  address- 
ing. It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  at 
one  time — "    She  broke  off. 

"Ah,  I  knew  you  were  joking."  He 
smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

Her  face  went  red.  She  looked  over  her 
shoulder,  then  brought  her  head  close 
across  the  table.  "Is  it  a  joke  to  nearly  get 
a  man  hanged?" 

"Oh,  no!"  he  exclaimed,  in  shocked  ad- 
miration.    "But  you  never  did  that?" 

She  nodded  her  head  slowly.  "That's  the 
very  thing  I  done." 

"Was  it  for  murder?" 

She  nodded  again,  with  pride.  "And 
but  for  yours  truly,  they'd  never  of  got 
him." 

"Well!"  he  exclaimed,  in  an  awed  tone. 

"Let  that  be  a  lesson  to  you" — she 
sunned  herself  in  his  open  adulation — "as 
to  the  lady  in  whose  society  you  find  your- 
self. And  I  could  surprise  you  a  lot  more 
if  I  wanted." 

"Go  ahead,  then." 

IOUISA  gave  him  a  sly  glance.  "That 
4  would  be  telling,  Mr.  Curious.  Still,  it's 
so  long  ago — it  can't  really  hurt.  Take  the 
private  doctor,  for  instance — that  first  saw 
the  woman  that  was  done  in.  Tuke  was  his 
name.  He's  dead  and  gone  now.  He  had 
a  story  to  tell,  if  only  they'd  took  his  evi- 
dence. This  Tuke  examined  the  woman's 
body  and  swore  she  wasn't  hit  with  a 
hammer  like  the  police  said  she  was.  She 
was  hit  with  a  chair,  he  said,  a  great  heavy 
chair  that  was  standing  near,  the  legs  all 
splashed  with  blood." 

"A  heavy  chair?"  He  spoke  with  assumed 
indifference.  "Then  the  man  that  swung  it 
must  have  been  pretty  strong?" 

"Exactly.  A  big,  tall,  broad-shouldered 
man,"  Louisa  answered  with  a  knowing 
wink.  "But  the  fella  they  convicted  was 
short  and  slim." 

Paul's  heart  gave  a  bound. 

"What's  more,"  she  went  on.  "He  was 
right-handed,  like  you  or  me.  Now  this 
Dr.  Tuke  I'm  telling  you  about,  from  the 
wounds  on  the  woman's  head  he  swore  to 
God  she  was  done  in  by  a  left-handed  man." 

There  was  a  silence — Paul  simply  could 
not  speak. 

"I  could  make  your  hair  stand  on  end  if 
I  wanted.  For  instance — this  fella  they 
got  their  hooks  on  was  a  married  man.  Now 
from  what  I  knew  about  the  victim,  her  that 
got  done  in,  I  can  tell  you  straight  she'd 
never  of  got  herself  mixed  up  with  a 
married  man.  She  was  too  sharp,  too 
much  out  for  a  good  match — in  other 
words,  the  gent  she  was  mixed  up  with, 
that  finally  got  her  in  trouble — was  single." 

Paul  raised  his  hand  to  his  eyes  to  mask 
the  emotion  which  overwhelmed  him.  In 
a  hoarse  voice  he  muttered,  "Why — why 
was  this  never  brought  out?" 

Louisa  laughed.  "Don't  ask  me.  Ask 
the  public  prosecutor.  He  was  the  one 
ran  the  show  from  first  to  last." 

The  public  prosecutor!  As  he  heard, 
once  again,  that  fatal  name,  a  dark  surge  of 
anger  filled  Paul's  breast.  Always,  at  every 
turn,  he  was  confronted  by  this  man,  Sir 
Matthew  Sprott.  For  the.  first  time  in  his 
life  Paul  knew  hatred,  and  with  a  burning 
question  on  his  lips  he  leaned  toward 
Louisa.   "Tell  me,"  he  said. 

But  at  that  precise  moment  a  startling 
change  came  over  Louisa  Burt's  face.  Her 
plump  cheeks  turned  pale  and  her  eyes,  as 
she  looked  over  Paul's  shoulder,  were 
stricken  with  a  sudden  panic. 

It  was  the  square-headed  man  at  the 
neighboring  table.  Unconsciously  per- 
haps, Paul  had  all  the  time  been  aware  of 
that  figure  in  the  dark  suit,  deeply,  almost 
too  deeply,  immersed  in  the  racing  news. 
Now,  as  he  half  turned,  he  realized  that  the 
man  had  not  once,  in  the  past  twenty  min- 
utes, changed  by  an  inch  the  position  of 
the  folded  pink  paper  which  half  concealed 
his  immobile  face.    Like  a  flash  it  dawned 


upon  Paul — the  nearby  stranger  was  not 
reading  the  sheet,  but  was  listening  intently 
to  his  and  Louisa's  conversation — and 
more,  in  sudden  recognition,  he  now  recol- 
lected having  seen  him,  briefly,  that  night 
at  the  Central  Police  Station.  He  was  a 
plain-clothes   detective. 

"Excuse  me."  Louisa  spoke  in  faltering 
tones.    "I've  suddenly  come  over  giddy." 

"Have  another  drink."  Paul  said. 

"No — isn't  it  silly? — I  got  to  get  out." 

Rapidly,  Paul  reviewed  the  situation. 
It  was  maddening  to  be  interfered  with  like 
this,  just  when  he  had  brought  Louisa  to 
the  point  of  making  these  vital  disclosures. 
At  all  costs  he  must  hang  on  to  her.  He 
bent  forward,  and  said  in  a  lowered  voice, 
"It's  terribly  hot  in  here.  A  breath  of  air 
will  put  you  right." 

Before  she  could  protest,  he  called  the 
waiter  and  paid  for  the  drinks.  Nervously, 
stealing  glances  at  the  adjacent  table,  she 
gathered  her  belongings  and  got  into  her 
coat.  At  last  she  was  ready.  They  stood 
up.  Immediately,  the  plain-clothes  man 
got  up  too,  tucking  the  folded  pink  news- 
paper into  his  pocket,  and,  gazing  at  noth- 
ing with  a  noncommittal  air,  walked  out  of 
the  bar  before  them. 

Paul  felt  a  blinding  rage  sweep  over  him. 
As  he  walked  out  with  Louisa,  would  a 
hand  be  laid  once  again  upon  his  shoulder, 
hauling  him  off  to  police  headquarters  on 
some  trumped-up  charge?  He  could  see 
the  detective  standing  on  the  pavement, 
waiting.  Grimly,  taking  the  wailing 
Louisa's  arm,  he  kept  on  his  way. 

"Just  a  minute." 

Paul  drew  up  and  faced  the  plain- 
clothes man,  who  came  closer,  with  a 
threatening  expression. 

"I've  been  watching  you  in  there.  You're 
annoying  this  young  woman." 

"You're  a  liar." 

"Oh,  am  I?"  He  turned  toward  Louisa. 
"This  fellow's  been  interfering  with  you — 
hasn't  he?" 

There  was  a  hollow  pause.  Then,  with 
a  gasp,  Louisa  shrilled,  "Oh,  he  has — askin' 
me  to  go  with  him,  and  all  that,  when  I 
didn't  want  to." 

"You  see,"  said  the  plain-clothes  man 
with  a  meaning  smile.  "Now  you'll  just 
come  along — " 

Something  boiled  over  in  Paul.  Before 
the  detective  could  finish  he  shot  his  fist 
out,  straight  from  the  shoulder,  and  landed 
clean  on  the  point  of  the  other's  chin. 
While  Louisa  shrieked  and  took  to  her 
heels,  the  plain-clothes  man  buckled  at  the 
knees  and  fell  to  the  pavement. 

PAUL  did  not  wait.  It  was  useless  to  fol- 
low Louisa  now.  Breathing  a  little 
quickly,  he  walked  off  rapidly  into  the 
shadows,  and  took  a  side  road  into  the  busy 
thoroughfare  of  Hadley  Street.  Here  he 
slowed  his  pace  and  mingled  with  the  crowd. 

As  he  walked,  his  jaw  still  firmly  set,  re- 
covering his  breath  in  quick  gulps,  his  sense 
of  outrage  grew.  He  had  escaped  the  trap 
that  had  been  planned  for  him,  but  his  con- 
tact with  Louisa  Burt  was  irreparably 
broken.  She  would  never  recover  from  this 
scare.  It  was  beyond  endurance  to  be 
hampered,  spied  upon  and  threatened  at 
every  turn.  A  burning  bitterness  took  hold 
of  him.  He  was  seized  by  a  wild  desire  to 
strike  at  the  heart  of  all  authority. 

When  he  got  to  his  room  on  Poole  Street, 
he  pulled  off  his  clothes  and  fell,  dog-tired, 
into  bed.  He  did  not  think  they  would  look 
for  him  here,  but  if  they  came  he  would  not 
really  care.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  slept 
heavily.  .  .  . 

Next  morning  when  he  woke  up,  it  was 
after  eight  and  fifteen  minutes  past  his 
usual  time  for  getting  up.  He  shaved, 
dressed,  rushed  through  his  breakfast  and 
hurried  to  the  store.  At  the  Bonanza  he 
found  Harris  waiting  for  him  inside  the 
main  entrance. 

"You're  late,"  Harris  said,  stepping  for- 
ward and  blocking  the  way. 

Paul  looked  at  the  big  clock  at  the  end  of 
the  store.  It  showed  six  minutes  past  nine. 
There  were  no  customers  in  the  shop  yet, 
only  the  assistants,  and  most  of  them,  in- 
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eluding  Lena,  had  their  eyes  on  the  manager. 
Lena  seemed  strangely  troubled. 

"I'm  sorry,"  Paul  muttered.  "I'm  afraid 
I  overslept." 

"Don't  answer  me  back."  Harris  was 
working  himself  into  a  temper.  "Have  you 
an  excuse?" 

"What  for?    I'm  only  six  minutes  late." 

"I  asked  you  if  you  had  an  excuse." 

"No,  I  haven't." 

"Then  you're  fired.  We've  no  use  in  this 
store  for  people  listed  by  the  police  de- 
partment." 

Giving  Paul  no  opportunity  to  answer, 
he  swung  round  and  walked  back  to  his  of- 
fice. As  he  went  down  the  aisle,  the  as- 
sistants busied  themselves  at  the  counters 
— all  but  Lena,  who  still  stood,  pale  and 
undecided,  at  her  desk. 

The  police  department!  Paul  saw  it  all. 
With  a  raw  hurt  in  his  breast  he  turned  and 
went  out  of  the  store.  As  he  walked  along 
Tron  Street  he  had  the  suspicion  that  he 
was  being  followed. 

He  spent  the  day  in  a  fury  of  resentment 
at  his  unjust  dismissal,  walking  rapidly 
and  without  purpose  in  the  dingy  outskirts 
of  the  city.  In  the  evening  he  returned  to 
his  room.  He  wanted  to  take  some  drastic 
action,  to  go  to  Urie,  even  to  Sprott,  but 
his  better  judgment  held  him  back. 

FLINGING  his  coat  on  the  bed,  he  be- 
gan to  pace  up  and  down  agitatedly.  His 
skin  was  burning.  Violent  impulses  began  to 
spring  up  in  his  mind.  He  felt  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  alone.  Suddenly,  just  as  he  felt 
he  could  endure  it  no  longer,  there  came  a 
knock  upon  the  door.  He  threw  it  open. 
Lena  Andersen  stood  before  him. 

She  wore  her  loose  raincoat  and  was  hat- 
less.  The  wind  had  blown  back  her  blond 
hair  from  her  forehead  and  brought  a  vivid 
color  to  her  cheeks.  Poised  uncertainly 
upon  the  threshold,  her  eyes  wide  and  dark, 
she  looked  fresh  and  lovely.  Yet  her  ex- 
pression was  troubled. 

"Paul — I'm  sorry  to  disturb  you,  but  I 
felt  I  must  come.  This  afternoon  at  the 
store — someone  called  to  see  you." 

"Yes?"  he  said  in  a  strained  voice.  The 
sight  of  her,  so  unexpected,  so  lovely,  set 
his  heart  beating  oddly,  brought  solace  to 
his  overstrung  nerves.  Instinctively  he 
thought:  At  this  moment  there  is  no  one  I 
would  rather  have  beside  me.  But,  on  the 
heels  of  that  reflection,  insidious  as  poison, 
came  the  memory  of  Harris'  revelation 
about  her.  Unconsciously,  his  manner 
chilled,  as  he  said,  "Won't  you  come  in?" 

"No,  Paul.  I  have  to  get  back  at  once. 
But  oh,"  she  exclaimed  impulsively,  "I'm 
glad  to  see  you.  It  was  so  unfair  of  Mr. 
Harris  this  morning.  You  hadn't  done  any- 
thing." 

"I  dare  say  he  had  his  reasons." 

She  looked  at  him  with  those  wide, 
troubled  eyes.    "What  will  you  do  now?" 

Her  concern  for  him,  direct  and  un- 
guarded, was  balm  to  his  embittered  spirit. 
Nevertheless,  something  held  him  back  from 
expressing  his  gratitude,  and  his  joy  in  her 
presence.    He  shrugged. 

"Don't  worry  about  me.  I'll  get  along 
all  right."  Lest  she  should  read  his  true 
leeliiigs,  he  averted  his  gaze.  "Now  tell  me 
who  wanted  to  see  me." 

"Yes.  yes,"  she  murmured,  still  distraught. 
"It  was  a  queer  little  man.  Mr.  Harris  was 
very  rude  to  him,  wouldn't  take  a  message 
or  give  him  any  information.  But  after- 
ward 1  managed  to  get  a  word  with  him. 
He's  a  Mr.  Prusty  of  52  Glcnhill  Terrace. 
He  wants  you  to  call  and  see  him  tonight." 

"Tonight?"  Paul  felt  a  sharp  stab  of  ex- 
citement. 

"Yes.  No  matter  how  late.  He  said  it 
was  terribly  important." 

A  silence  hung  between  them.  Slowly 
Paul  raised  his  head. 

"Thank  you.  Lena,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone. 
"It  seems  as  though  you're  always  doing 
me  some  kindness." 

"It's  nothing."  she  answered  simply.  She 
paused,  then  cried  in  a  little  outburst,  "Oh, 
Paul — I  don't  want  to  interfere — but  if 
you're  in  trouble,  let  me  help." 

Her  sympathy,  so  warm  and  spontaneous, 


swept  him  with  an  overwhelming  desire  to 
confide  in  her,  to  trust  her,  to  come  closer 
to  her.  But  again  he  would  not  respond  to 
it.   Instead,  he  forced  a  pallid  smile. 

"You  have  enough  troubles  of  your  own." 
She  gazed  at  him  a  little  strangely.   "If  I 
have,"  she   said   quietly,   "won't    1   under- 
stand yours  better?" 

She  waited  almost  anxiously  for  his  reply. 
When  he  kept  silent,  she  sighed. 

"At  least — take  care  of  yourself,  Paul." 
For  an  instant  her  eyes  held  his,  then,  with 
a  swift  movement,  she  turned  and  was  gone. 
Immediately  a  coldness  filled  his  heart, 
How  her  presence  had  brightened  his  poor 
lodging!  He  was  tempted  almost  to  rush  to 
the  landing  and  call  her  back.  But  the  strik- 
ing of  the  hour  on  the  Tron  clock  deterred 
him.  He  counted:  nine  strokes;  and  at  once 
took  up  his  hat  and  coat.  As  he  went  down- 
stairs he  asked  himself  why  Prusty  should 
wish  to  see  him.  With  knitted  brows,  trying 
to  find  an  answer  to  the  puzzle,  he  set  out 
for  Dalgarno  at  a  rapid  pace. 


the  whole  thing  was  waking  up  again.  For 
all  these  years  it's  been  buried — now  it's  as 
if,  when  you  put  your  ear  to  the  ground, 
you  heard  a  faint  stirring  in  the  grave." 

There  was  a  silence.  The  parlor,  darkened 
by  the  falling  snow,  seemed  suddenly  full 
of  shadows. 

"As  yet  it's  all  undercover,"  Prusty  went 
on  steadily.  "But  there's  signs  and  symp- 
toms— ay,  there's  omens  and  portents — for 
better  or  worse  I  cannot  say,  but  I  feel  it 
in  my  bones.  I  feel  it  even  in  this  room." 
He  turned  his  eyes  upward.  "And  in  the 
room  above." 

At  the  note  of  strange  foreboding  in 
Prusty's  voice,  Paul's  skin  contracted  and 
he  turned  his  gaze  upon  the  ceiling. 

"Is  it  still  unoccupied?" 

"Of  course."  The  tobacconist  nodded  his 
head.  "It's  always  empty.  As  I  told  you, 
it's  never  been  occupied  since  the  murder." 

Paul  stirred  uneasily,'  preyed  on  by  di  - 
turbing  thoughts,  by  the  urgent  need  to 
press  forward  at  all  costs.   He  said  quickly, 
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The  weather  had  changed  at  last  and  the 
night  was  cold  and  wintry.  Beneath  a  leaden 
sky  the  streets  lay  still  and  deserted,  the  city 
seemed  sealed  in  a  frozen  silence.  Presently 
it  began  to  snow.  The  dry  Hakes  milled 
around  in  the  air,  then  fell,  spent  and  soft, 
upon  the  pavements.  With  muffled  foot- 
steps Paul  passed  the  shuttered  cigar  store 
and  pushed  on  toward  Glenhill  Terrace. 

THE  tobacconist  was  at  home,  wrapped 
in  a  thick  woolen  comforter.  He  peered 
at  Paul  across  the  threshold,  then,  recog- 
nizing him,  opened  the  door  wider.  Paul 
entered. 

"Winter's  come  early,"  Prusty  said,  dart- 
ing sharp  glances  over  his  pince-nez.  "I  feel 
it  in  my  bones.  Sit  down.  I'm  going  to  have 
supper." 

He  poured  out  a  cup  of  his  indispensable 
coffee  for  his  visitor  and  gruffly  insisted  on 
sharing  with  him  a  meat  pie,  bought  from 
the  baker's  and  heated  in  the  oven.  Despite 
this  hospitality  Paul  had  a  strong  suspicion 
that  he  was  less  welcome  than  before.  The 
tobacconist  kept  examining  him  with  sur- 
reptitious glances  and,  by  a  series  of  ques- 
tions, roundabout  yet  shrewd,  managed  to 
acquaint  himself  pretty  fully  with  Paul's  do- 
ings in  the  past  few  weeks. 

When  he  had  done  so  he  made  no  im- 
mediate comment,  but  his  air  was  somber 
as  he  selected  and  lighted  a  cheroot,  coughed 
spasmodically,  then  frowned  at  the  fire. 

"So  that's  it,"  he  said.   "No  wonder  I  felt 


"It  must  be  known — what  I  am  trying  to 
do.  And  anything  that  Birley  said  must 
make  it  even  more  evident.  I  suppose  that 
news  gets  around." 

"Ay,  it  gets  around,"  Prusty  said.  "In 
whispers  and  in  echoes.  And  it  penetrates 
to  some  queer  places.  That's  the  reason  I 
asked  you  to  visit  me." 

Paul  leaned  forward  in  his  chair  to  listen. 

"Last  Friday  a  man  called  to  see  me, 
here,  at  this  flat.  I  was  out,  at  my  business, 
but  Mrs.  Baxter,  the  woman  who  comes  in 
twice  a  week  to  clean  up  for  me,  was  in. 
She's  a  plain,  sensible  woman  who  doesn't 
scare  easy.  But  of  all  accounts  the  very 
sight  of  this  man  frightened  her  near  out  of 
her  wits."  Prusty  raised  his  gaze  toward 
Paul.   "Do  you  want  me  to  go  on?" 

"Yes."  Paul  spoke  from  between 
clenched  teeth. 

"The  man  was  of  ho  particular  age.  He 
might  have  been  young  and  he  might  have 
been  old.  He  looked  strong  yet  he  looked 
sick.  His  clothes  didn't  fit  him.  His  face 
was  hard  and  dead  white.  His  head  was 
cropped,  down  to  the  bone.  Mrs.  Baxter 
took  her  oath  he  was  a  convict." 

"Who  could  it  be?"   Paul's  lips  were  dry. 

"I  don't  know.  But  I'll  swear  he  came 
from  Stoneheath.  He  left  no  name.  What 
he  did  leave,  before  he  bolted,  was  a  mes- 
sage." 

With  grave,  deliberate  movements  Prusty 
took  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  tiny  paper 
spill  which  .he  unrolled  and  handed  over. 


Showing  faintly  brown  on  the  yellowis  . 
sue  slip  were  some  minute  words. 

For  God's  sake  don't  let  them  tlirowM 
off.  Find  Monk  in  the  Vennel.  //<•'/  (l 
you  what  to  do. 

What  did  it  mean?  Who  had  writteiB 
desperate  message?  By  whom  had  tha(fl 
spairing  cry  been  uttered?  Paul  sat  upS 
in  his  chair,  struck  by  a  wild  conjecturll 
could  not  be!  And  yet,  by  some  undreajJ 
of  chance,  it  might  be  true.  What  if 'j 
scrap  of  paper  had  come  from  his  fatfl 
hands — conveyed  through  secret  and  n 
derground  channels,  delivered  furtivel;! 
a  fellow  prisoner  who  had  been  releaH 

A  THRILL  went  through  Paul's  s  J 
In  this  terrible  appeal  he  saw  a  I 
inspiration,  a  command,  urging  him  on  rj 
in  his  formidable  task.  He  was  detei  m  j 
to  find  this  man,  Monk,  if  he  had  to  cfl 
every  street  of  that  degraded  neigh  boil  .j 
vvhere  only  lost  men  lived. 

"Can  I  keep  this?"  he  asked  Prusty.  j 

The  tobacconist,  disclaiming  respiB 
bility,  made  a  resigned  gesture.  'Til 
glad  to  be  rid  of  it.  I  didn't  bargain  t.  4 
mixed  up  in  that  kind  of  business." 

It  was  now  almost  dark  in  the  s  ■ 
room.  The  gas  fire  cast  no  more  th<l 
ruddy  glow  upon  the  hearth.  Outside.l 
darkness  had  intensified  and  the  snow  I 
piled  thickly  against  the  windowpanes.  I 
mersed  in  his  reflections,  throbbing  ■ 
fresh  hope,  Paul  sat  motionless. 

Suddenly,  without  warning,  there  c  M 
the  sound  of  a  footstep  on  the  floor  abl 

Paul  stiffened,  and  for  a  moment  thoii 
he  must  surely  be  mistaken.  But  no,  I 
footstep  was  repeated,  again,  yet  agij 
with  a  hollow,  a  mournful  regularity.  | 
pinging  like  this  upon  the  present  currer  >1 
his  thoughts,  this  strange  manifestation  t| 
on  a  dire  significance.  He  sat  up,  his  1 
bristling,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ceil 
overhead.  Prusty  also  had  drawn  himl 
erect,  and  was  staring  upward  with  e<| 
consternation. 

"You  said  the  flat  was  empty,"  Paul  wl 
pered. 

"I  swear  it  is,"  Prusty  answered. 

With  unexpected  agility  he  sprang  fin 
his  seat,  rushed  through  the  lobby  and  1 
of  the  flat.  At  the  same  time  there  camel 
slam  of  the  door  above,  succeeded  by  fil 
steps  descending  the  stairs.  Paul's  imp! 
had  been  to  follow  Prusty,  but  now  an  I 
clamation,  as  of  relief,  from  the  out:l 
landing,  arrested  him  halfway  to  the  ll 
He  stood,  listening  tensely,  his  ears  strail 
toward  the  dimness  beyond.  He  heard  I 
a  word  of  greeting  in  an  unknown  vot 
then  Prusty's  voice,  now  pitched  in  a  IJ 
mal  key.  Then  came  some  quiet  con-'' 
sation  and  finally,  from  each,  a  frier] 
"Good  night." 

A  minute  later  Prusty  returned,  wir; 
his  forehead.  He  shut  the  door,  lighted  ! 
chandelier,  then  turned  to  Paul  witlj 
slightly  sheepish  air. 

"It  was  our  landlord,"  he  explained.  I 
roof  is  leaking — some  slates  blown  off. 
was  up  to  see  about  it."    Prusty  drew  l 
comforter  tighter  round  his  shoulders.  I 
ting  in  the  dark  makes  a  man  fancy  thiit 
I  let  my  imagination  run  away  with  me." 

Paul  stirred  slowly. 

"You  didn't  imagine  that  scrap  of  papif 

"No."  said  Prusty.  "And  when  I  hej 
that  noise,  and  found  myself  dashing  j 
stairs — my  God,  it  felt  as  real  as  it  I 
fifteen  years  ago.  Ah,  well!  Won't  you  hi 
a  drop  more  coffee?" 

Paul,  however,  declined.  He  could  ' 
sit  still.  These  faded  words  on  the  scrap) 
paper  were  burning  into  his  skin,  throil 
the  lining  of  his  pocket. 

As  he  hurried  back  to  Poole  Street, 
thoughts  were  feverish  and  confused.  Wl 
his  own  actions  in  any  way  responsible  I 
this  heartbreaking  message?  Or  had  1 
ley's  abortive  effort  sent  faint  whisperil 
filtering  mysteriously  to  the  fastness  of  I 
prison?  Paul  heaved  a  short,  sharp  sigl 
this  suspense  was  more  than  he  could  be 
But  now  at  least  he  had  a  powerful  cl 
and  he  would  follow  it  to  the  end. 
(To   he  continued  next   week) 
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The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  Goes  Modem 


jiual  gas  stoves  in  each  room.  Two 
toilets  were  located  in  the  center  of 
jilding,  and  were  accessible  to  one 
)om  only  by  passage  through  another. 
947,  as  the  school  situation  in  Black- 
tood  still — and  the  precipice  of  the 
loved  closer — a  local  doctor  and  na- 
in,  Philip  Risser,  beyan  to  worry  about 
•ee  little  boys.  "When  I  saw  my  chil- 
tarting  to  school  in  the  same  building 
I  had  started  to  school  30  years  be- 
n  buildings  that  were  old  when  I  was 
I  realized  that  the  physical  health  of 
hool  plant  was  failing." 
Risser  ran  for  office  on  the  Board  of 
tion  and  was  elected. 

jhe  Doctor  Was  Painstaking 

er  has  since  moved  to  the  state  of 
ngton,  to  be  a  public-health  doctor, 
:  is  still  remembered.   A  local  profes- 

man  says  of  him:  "Dr.  Phil  was  the 
of  man  who  always  went  deep  into 
hing.  Where  you  or  I  would  look  at 
ty  rock,  and  then  go  home  and  read  a 
:ive  story,  he'd  go  right  out  and  get 
k  about  rocks.  So  when  he  was  elected 

school  board  he  naturally  went  to 
liversity  in  Norman  and  asked  them 
me  him  some  books." 

Phil's  fellow  members  on  the  Black- 

Joard  of  Education  represented  a  real 

h  from  the  fabric  of  the  town,  with 

hite  collars  included,  and  even  fewer 

e  degrees.    Harold  Bryant  runs  a  tire 

ppliance  store  on  Main  Street  across 

the  hotel.   Clair  Brock  is  a  printer  at 

iackwell  Journal  Tribune.  Karl  Drow- 

is  office  manager  for  a  local  packing 

i,  the  Turvey  Packing  Company.  L.  A. 

lalter,  a  mailman,  has  been  walking 

jute  in  town  since   1919. 

(ditions  since  have  been  Glenn  Stewart, 

sells  furniture,  and  Lew  Howard,  who 

to  town  a  few  years  ago  with  nothing 

now   owns   two   drugstores   on   Main 

t. 

ter  the  first  board  meeting  Dr.  Risser 
back  to  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
old  his  new  friends  there  he  was  look- 
pr  an  architect.  It  happened  there  was 
poking  for  him,  across  the  border  down 
xas. 

I  Caudill   was  an   architect   who   for 
years  had  been  preaching  a  new  doc- 

"Kids  aren't  interested  in  fancy  aichi- 
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tecture,"  he  would  argue.  "All  they  know 
is  light,  air,  comfort  and  color.  These  kids 
aren't  Greek.  What  do  we  want  to  give 
them  columns  for?  They're  not  Pilgrims — 
what  do  they  want  with  cupolas  up  there  on 
the  roof?  They're  not  going  to  have  to  de- 
fend the  schools — let's  get  rid  of  those  bat- 
tlements. Let's  give  them  logical  schools 
with  scientific  lighting,  heating  and  air 
movement.  Let's  not  make  them  go  to 
school  in  monuments." 

The  few  architects  and  educators  in  the 
country  who  believed  as  Caudill  did,  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  new  school  build- 
ing, had  looked  back  to  the  time  when  they 
were  children  and  remembered  how  they 
ne  ;rly  always  hated  going  to  school.  They 
had  asked  themselves  why,  and  trie-memory 
had  coi.  ba'"k  of  monotonous  buildings,  of 
long  stretches  of  dull  brown  halls,  of  uncom- 
fortable desks  n  iled  to  the  floor  in  stern 
lines,  of  walls  cove.ed  with  grim  black- 
boards. A  lot  of  boredom  in  any  child's 
life  is  school,  they  recalled,  and  they  were 
convinced  that  much  of  what  is  dull  and 
deadly  was  the  fault  of  the  old  school 
buildings. 

Many  of  these  buildings  were  still  in  use, 
but  even  the  new  schools  built  since  their 
time,  this  small  group  of  architects  and  edu- 
cators found,  were  usually  just  copies  of  the 
earlier  ones,  complete  to  the  cupolas — and 
ivy  on  the  walls  where  windows  should  be. 

Architects  like  Caudill  felt  that  better 
schools  could  be  built,  and  built  cheaper 
than  the  brand-new  old  ones  which  were 
and  are  going  up  by  the  score  across  the 
country.  They  went  out  to  try  to  build 
them,  and  a  few  succeeded,  but  pitifully 
few.  Local  boards  of  education  still  held 
the  purse  strings,  and  few  boards  could 
be  convinced  that  they  should  do  anything 
so  undignified  as  build  a  school  that  was 
workable  and  playable  at  the  same  time. 
Caudill  had  tried  for  eight  years  without 
any  luck. 

It  wasn't  that  Caudill  is  not  a  good  ar- 
guer.  A  persistent,  persuasive  man  of  good 
will,  he  had  learned  in  years  of  waiting  on 
customers  behind  a  grocery  counter  after 
school  to  keep  smiling  at  people,  and  this 
ability  is  reinforced  by  a  deep  native  cour- 
tesy. When  he  talks,  he's  very  convincing, 
leaning  forward  eagerly,  waving  his  hands, 
rubbing  the  back  of  his  curly  hair,  talking 
fluently  about  "logical"  schools. 

All  Caudill's  training  had  been  in  the  di- 
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"I'm  sure  it'9  positively  indecent 
...  if  we  could  just  figure  it  out" 
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rection  of  designing  schools.  After  gradu- 
ating from  the  College  of  Architecture  at 
Oklahoma  A  &  M,  he  had  gone  to  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  for  two 
more  years  of  specialized  study,  concentrat- 
ing on  schools.  Then  he  had  become  an 
instructor  in  Texas  A  &  M's  Architecture 
Department  and,  at  the  same  time,  research 
architect  for  the  Texas  Engineering  Experi- 
ment Station,  where  he  had  a  laboratory 
staff,  equipment  and  money  to  test  out  his 
theories  on  schools. 

It  was  as  research  architect  that  Caudill 
published  a  book  called  Space  for  Teaching 
— an  Approach  to  the  Design  of  Elementary 
Schools  for  Texas,  in  which  he  advanced  his 
case.  The  book  told  school  boards  to  insist 
on  big  windows — "a  school  is  not  a  prison" 
— to  give  children  lots  of  natural  light;  to 
put  long  overhangs  over  the  windows  in 
order  to  keep  out  the  hot  glare  of  direct 
sunlight.  It  showed  how  to  orient  and  build 
schools  to  take  advantage  of  prevailing 
breezes,  but  protect  play  areas  from  winter 
winds.  It  pointed  out  that  teaching  methods 
had  changed  from  stiff,  regimented  recita- 
tions to  more  relaxed  group  activities,  and 
showed  how  the  classroom,  too,  must  be- 
come more  flexible  and  homelike.  It  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  long-range  planning  to 
anticipate  the  school  needs  of  communities, 
so  that  schools  would  not  be  built  in  neigh- 
borhoods where  there  might  not  be  any 
children  in  a  few  years.  It  pleaded  that 
schools  be  moved  from  heavily  trafficked 
roads,  and  put  on  large  enough  sites  to 
allow  plenty  of  play  area  and  room  to  add 
on  more  classrooms  if  needed. 

Postwar  Business  Expansion 

World  War  II  interrupted  Caudill's  cru- 
sade and  sent  him  out  to  the  Pacific  as  a 
carpenter's  mate  in  the  Navy.  But  after  the 
war  he  returned  to  College  Station,  Texas, 
resumed  teaching  and  testing,  and  also  went 
formally  into  business  as  an  architect,  with 
John  Rowlett  as  partner.  As  commissions 
for  houses,  apartments,  stores  and  other 
buildings  came  into  their  office,  the  business 
expanded.  By  1947  it  included  two  more 
partners,  Wallie  E.  Scott,  Jr.,  and  William 
Pena.  all  primed  with  the  same  purpose. 
All  four  partners  knew  what  community 
service  was;  they  had  all  served  in  the  armed 
forces;  Willy  Pena,  as  an  infantryman,  had 
left  a  leg  in  France. 

All  four  wanted  to  build  schools,  but  they 
weren't  asked  to.  Then,  in  the  spring  of 
1 947,  University  of  Oklahoma  faculty  mem- 
bers told  Dr.  Philip  Risser  about  Caudill, 
and  a  meeting  was  arranged. 

From  the  beginning,  Caudill  and  Risser, 
the  two  energetic  idealists,  worked  well  to- 
gether. Risser  had  a  wary  appreciation  of 
modern  architecture.  Caudill  won  the 
doctor's  confidence  by  suggesting  that  be- 
fore any  schools  were  planned,  a  complete 
survey  of  Blackwell's  educational  needs  be 
made  by  Dr.  Hugh  Bender  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  School  of  Education.  This 
was  a  detailed  study  of  what  schools  the 
town  was  going  to  need  for  the  next  20 
years,  and  where  they  should  be  built  best 
to  serve  population  shifts. 

In  1948  the  building  survey  was  finished. 
Its  first  recommendation  was  that  the  Wash- 
ington and  South  Main  Street  Schools  be 
abandoned  and  immediately  replaced.  A 
program  of  school  expansion  and  develop- 
ment was  charted  for  20  years  to  come. 

Bender  concluded  his  report  with  a 
punch:  "Should  this  program  seem  extrava- 
gant or  impractical  to  some,  let  them  re- 
member that  progress  toward  better  homes, 
more  prosperous  communities,  better  living 
in  general,  and  the  general  welfare  of  all  has 
its  foundations  in  good  schools.  There  is 
nothing  extravagant  or  impractical  in  in- 
vestment in  people.  Farming  in  Oklahoma 
in  1906  was  thought  impractical;  more  re- 
cently it  was  said  that  the  development  of 
oil    in    Oklahoma    was    visionary;    atomic 
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INSTANTLY 

Speed  amazing  relief  from  miseries  of 
simple  piles,  with  soothing  Pazo*!  Acts  to 
relieve  pain  and  itching  instantly — soothes 
inflamed  tissues — helps  prevent  soreness 
— reduce  swelling.  You  get  real  comforting 
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power  was  an  'idle  dream'  five  years  ago. 
The  survey  committee  considers  its  recom- 
mendations conservative  in  terms  of  what 
can  and  should  happen  to  the  educational 
program  in  Blackwell  in  the  ensuing  score 
of  years.  .  .  .  Blackwell  can  afford  no  less." 
Caudill  took  the  report  back  to  College 
Station  and  his  firm  went  to  work.  But  in 
Blackwell  the  school  board  finally  had  to 
face  the  question  that  school  boards  must 
face  in  towns  all  over  the  country:  How 
are  we  going  to  pay  for  these  new  schools 
we  need  so  much?  The  answer  is  usually 
the  same:  a  local  bond  issue. 

Law  Limits  Bonded  Debt 

Oklahoma  is  not  the  best  state  in  the 
union  in  which  to  try  to  raise  money  for 
schools.  State  law  fixes  the  total  indebted- 
ness that  a  school  district  may  incur — the 
total  in  bonds  it  may  have  out  at  any  time — 
at  five  per  cent  of  the  district's  assessed 
valuation.  And  in  Oklahoma  assessments 
of  property  values  are  very  low,  because 
taxpayers  essentially  make  their  own  assess- 
ments year  by  year  and  report  them  to  the 
county  assessor.  The  maximum  amount 
which  the  Blackwell  school  board  might  be 
able  to  raise  by  bond  issue  was  $238,000. 
The  building  fund  by  now  was  $163,000. 
Could  they  build  two  new  schools  for 
$401,000? 

Caudill  came  up  from  Texas  with  draw- 
ings, plans  and  a  model — and  told  them 
they  could,  if  they  were  willing  to  forget 
about  cupolas  and  columns.  Then  he  un- 
rolled the  drawings  to  show  them  what  he 
had  in  mind.  One  board  member  gasped: 
"But.  Bill,  that  looks  like  a  cow  shed." 

""No,  it's  a  chicken  coop,"  another  mem- 
ber corrected  him. 

Caudill  smiled.  "Well,  now,"  he  drawled, 
"it  does  bear  some  resemblance  to  a  cow 
shed,  doesn't  it?  And  a  chicken  house,  too. 
But  let's  see  why." 

He  and  his  partners  had  designed  a  basic 
school  unit,  a  -long  shedlike  line  of  class- 
rooms with  windows  on  both  sides.  The 
roof  was  high  on  one  side  and  low  on  the 
other,  with  a  slanted  ceiling  inside.  There 
was  a  substantial  overhang  on  the  low 
side,  to  shield  direct  sun,  and  the  sound- 
absorbing  ceiling  sloped  up  to  more  win- 
dows on  the  high  side.  Up  there  was  a 
series  of  fixed  louvers*  like  Venetian  blinds 
to  keep  the  hot  bright  sun  out,  but  reflect 
plenty  of  light  inside.  The  classrooms  had 
areas  of  bright,  warm  colors,  and  there  was 
no  ominous  blackboard;  green  chalkboards 
were  used  instead.  There  was  no  plastering; 
where  brick  walls  occurred  they  were  left 
plain. 

Caudill  lifted  the  roof  off  the  small  model 
of  a  classroom  he  had  brought  along  and 
showed  how  the  ventilation  would  work.  He 
had  put  the  model  in  a  wind  tunnel,  and 
tested  it  by  blowing  smoke  through,  so  he 
knew.  It  was  designed  to  move  two  cur- 
rents of  air  through,  one  across  the  slope  of 
the  ceiling  to  take  out  hot  air  which  accu- 
mulates there,  another  current  at  desk  level, 


to  cool  the  children  in  hot  months.  Caudill 
then  went  on  to  talk  about  why  the  tops  of 
some  partitions,  between  classrooms,  were 
glass  near  the  ceiling,  to  make  the  children 
feel  less  confined.  He  explained  why  this 
was  important: 

"Time  slows  down  for  kids.  Scientists 
say  that  an  hour  for  a  seven-year-old  is 
equal  to  about  two  hours  for  an  adult,  psy- 
chologically and  physiologically.  Six  hours 
in  school  each  day,  therefore,  means  12 
hours  in  effect.  Imagine  yourself  spending 
12  hours  in  one  room." 

When  Caudill  displayed  his  plan  for 
using  movable  desks  and  chairs  instead  of 
stiff  rows  of  desks  bolted  to  the  floor,  board 
members  recognized  something  that  is  deep 
in  the  democratic  heart  of  towns  like  Black- 
well.    This  way  their  children  could  move 


New  Schools: 
What  Kind  to  Build? 

Virtually  every  community  in  the 
U.S.  is  faced  by  the  same  problem: 
How  to  build  the  schools  needed  for 
the  millions  of  war  babies  who  are 
coming  of  school  age?  A  major 
facet  of  the  problem  is  financial: 
estimated  cost  for  the  next  decade 
is  $1,000,000,000  a  year.  What 
kind  of  schools  are  we  going  to 
build  ?  The  town  of  Blackwell,  Ok- 
lahoma, offers  school  boards  and 
architects  everywhere  a  program  for 
modernization  which  should  inter- 
est all  parents  and  taxpayers  as  well. 
On  this  page  are  shown  the  super- 
intendent and  present  school  board, 
most  of  them  members  during  the 
fight   to  get  the  program  through 


around  and  find  their  places,  not  sit  in 
regimented  rows. 

Caudill  was  telling  them  about  the  radi- 
ant heating  pipes  built  into  the  floor,  when 
there  was  another  gasp.  "But  where  are 
the  halls?" 

"There  aren't  any;  this  is  a  hall-less 
school." 

"Well,  how  do  the  kids  get  to  the  toilet?" 

Caudill  pointed  to  the  plan.  There  was 
an  outdoor  corridor  down  the  high  side 
of  the  long  shed,  sheltered  by  an  overhead 
canopy.  The  boys'  and  girls'  toilets  were 
both  down  at  the  end  of  each  wing.  The 
first-grade  classrooms  had  toilets  attached, 
and  there  was  a  sink  in  every  classroom. 

These  outdoor  corridors  were  a  hard 
blow  for  the  school  board  to  take.  Winter 
temperatures  in  Blackwell  sometimes  get 
clown  around  zero.  But  Caudill  told  them 
that  it  was  either  corridors  or  classrooms;  if 
enclosed  corridors  were  left  out,  there 
would  be  money  enough  to  build  18  class- 
rooms instead  of  14. 

Caudill  reminded  the  board  that  for 
elementary  schools  the  state  had  recom- 
mended   that   each   classroom    be    a    self- 


contained  unit  like  a  home.  The  first 
with  its  own  toilets,  spanned  the  gi 
tween  home  and  school.  In  the  other 
rooms  older  children  could  slip  on  c< 
wintertime  and  walk  a  few  feet  dc 
sheltered  corridor  without  harm.  It 
even  wake  them  up  during  the  long 
and  it  was  surely  better  than  jamming 
into  crowded  classrooms. 

The  board  members  looked  at  oi 
other  in  some  surprise,  but  couldn't 
bat  Caudill's  logic.    He  pointed  out 
features  of  his  plan.    One  of  the  best 
play  shed,  a  big  roofed  area,  with  a  coi 
slab  floor,  open  to  the  air.    This  wi 
the  kids  to  play  under  when  rains  ch 
the  Oklahoma  clay   into  mud.     It 
also  be  a  wonderful  place  for  comn 
parties    and    dances.     The   proposed 
Washington  School  had  a  showcase 
for  community   and   school  displays 
the   auditorium   was  a   real   little  th 
with  no  windows,  and  mechanical  vt| 
tion. 

When  the  meeting  was  over,  the 
of  Education  of  Blackwell  was  not 
convinced  but  enthusiastic.  "You 
it  still  does  look  like  a  cow  shed, 
original  objector  said  as  they  brok 
"But  it  sure  is  a  damn'  fine-looking 
shed.  I  wish  I'd  gone  to  school  i 
Later,  when  fellow  architects  were  tc 
gratulate  Caudill  on  a  fine  piece  of  m 
design,  his  response  would  be  a  grin  I 
denial:  "That's  not  modern,  it's  Oklal 
colonial." 

But  before  Caudill  was  to  get  to  I 
schools  for  Blackwell,  one  more  big  b  I 
had  to  be  breached.  Townspeople  stijl 
to  vote  the  bond  issue.  If  it  was  defl 
at  the  polls — no  schools. 

At  that  crucial  point,  J.  Arthur  Hi 
came  over  from  Purcell,  Oklahom] 
become  the  new  superintendent  of  sell 
The  old  superintendent,  Harry  Hil 
was  retiring  after  35  years'  service,  an] 
board  had  decided  to  name  one  of  the] 
schools  after  him. 

One  of  Herron's  jobs  was  to  be  surU 
school  got  approved  and  built. 

Going  to  Work  on  the  Voter 

Herron,  a  vigorous  administrator  i 
17  years'  experience  in  Oklahoma  sell 
had  just  built  a  new  school  in  Purcell. ) 
was  not  eager  to  take  on  the  job  of  r! 
another  bond  issue  through  in  a  stil 
town.  But  he's  a  bustling  man,  and  I 
to  get  things  done,  so  he  plunged  intl 
campaign  to  convince  the  voters.  All 
organizations  in  town  helped,  after  al 
itial  period  of  convincing  by  the  s<] 
board,  and  by  Caudill  and  Herron. 

There  were  crowded  showings  of  1 
dill's  color  movie,  Building  For  Leai  I 
in  the  junior  high-school  auditorium,  j 
Rotary  Club  took  ads  in  the  Blac  1 
Journal  Tribune,  and  the  drawings  werl 
on  view  in  Main  Street  shop  windows. J 
Journal  Tribune  came  out  strongly  i] 
vote  of  yes,  and  the  Parent-Teachers  A 
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§  offered  free  transportation  to  the 
n  voting  day.  The  Junior  Chamber 
unerce  held  a  rally  at  which  Caudill 
tit  on  trial,  with  Karl  Drowatzky,  who 
cceeded  Risser  as  school-board  presi- 
ssisting  in  the  defense.  Caudill  stood 
d  answered  shocked  questions  from 
onservatives,  who  included  practi- 
;veryone,  and  point  by  point  argued 
mi  the  questions  of  lack  of  enclosed 
md  lack  of  dignified  facades.  When 
fense  rested  he  still  felt  unsure  of  the 
t. 

the  morning  of  the  election,  Caudill 
lerron  and  the  school  board  knew 
lad  held  nothing  back  about  what 
f  schools  they  were  planning  to  build, 
sure  knew  what  they  were  getting," 
U  says,  "and  I'd  heard  that  word 
;n  coop'  an  awful  lot  in  the  previous 
The  bond  issue  carried   10  to   1. 

trnado  Blows  Down  a  School 

it  was  November  9,  1948.  Last 
nber,  when  Blackwell's  kids  pushed 
feet  into  shoes  again  after  vacation 
eaded  for  the  old  schoolhouse,  many 
;m  found  a  new  one.  There  were 
ly   two    new    schools — although    the 

had  not  scheduled  it  that  way.  They 
lanned  to  build  them  one  by  one;  first 
ashington  School,  then  the  new  Hus- 
chool  to  replace  South  Main.  But 
arch  29,  1949,  a  tornado  had  twisted 
own,  made  straight  for  the  old  South 

School,    and    demolished    it.     The 
1;  board  let  the  contract  to  build  the 
n  School  a  few  days  later, 
w  both  buildings  have  been  finished 
ested  by  a  year  of  operation.     Last 

there  was  an  official  dedication  of 
vo  schools;  the  town  took  a  half  holi- 
nd  a  good  many  of  the  P.T. A.  ladies 

orchids.  There  were  still  people 
ed  at  the  unique  appearance  and  tin- 
ted air  of  friendliness  of  the  schools. 

was  a  noticeable  lack  of  grand  en- 
ies;  you  could  walk  in  under  the  play 
from  anywhere.  There  was  no  second 
with  stairs  for  the  kids  to  fall  down 


(and  the  fire  chief  said  the  building  could 
be  cleared  in  15  seconds  if  necessary). 

The  Blackwell  schools,  like  a  couple  of 
handfuls  of  other  good  schools  spotted 
across  the  country  (most  of  them  around 
California  and  Illinois),  are  attracting  a  lot 
of  attention  these  days.  School  boards 
have  come  from  several  states  around  to 
see  and  admire  them. 

Caudill  gets  over  to  Blackwell  when  he 
can,  to  take  a  look  at  the  schools  they 
finally  let  him  buiH.  "They're  in  good 
hands,"  he  comments.  But  he's  even  busier 
now,  pushing  school  research  harder  than 
ever  at  the  Texas  Engineering  Experiment 
Station.  He  wants  to  build  even  better 
schools,  and  a  lot  of  school  boards  want 
him  to.  Caudill,  Rowlett  and  Scott  is  an  ex- 
panding firm. 

How  do  Blackwell  kids  feel  about  the 
schools?  One  third-grader  with  a  baseball 
bat  paused  the  other  day  to  pay  Washing- 
ton School  a  sincere  tribute.  "Sure  takes 
a  beating,"  he  said.  There  are  other  evi- 
dences, however,  such  as  marks  and  the 
health  records  of  the  students.  Both  are 
notably  improved — and  there  are  a  lot  of 
children  who  linger  to  play  ball  in  those 
play  sheds  after  classes.  They  admit  to 
liking  the  thoughtful  details  that  went  into 
the  building — like  radiant  heating.  On  wet 
days  they  like  to  take  their  shoes  off  and  dry 
their  socks  on  the  warm  floors.  The  kids 
come  around  pretty  regularly,  too — all  last 
year  there  wasn't  a  single  truancy  at  the 
new  schools. 

If  the  Blackwell  Board  of  Education  had 
to  do  it  all  over,  they'd  do  it  again,  tornado 
and  all.  And  they've  got  that  20-year  de- 
velopment plan  held  tight  for  the  future. 
Clair  Brock,  the  laconic  new  board  presi- 
dent, expresses  their  attitude  well:  "If 
you're  going  to  build  a  school,  you  should 
do  something  that  might  help  some  kids. 
You  don't  want  to  think  of  dignity  and  glory 
when  you've  got  kids  going  to  grow  up  in 
this  town.  When  some  old  boy  drives  by  our 
schools  in  a  big  long  car,  I'd  a  whole  lot 
rather  Jiave  him  say,  'Now,  that's  a  strange- 
looking  school,'  than,  'Boy,  that's  a  pretty- 
looking  thing — what's  it  for?'  "        the  end 


Tough  as  a  Kitten 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  23 


losts,  and  in  occasional  pinches  even 
bits.  A  sort  of  latter-day  Pearl  White 
e  air  lanes,  she  boasts  a  service  rec- 
bf  hand-wringing,  nail-biting,  throat- 
ping,  shrieking  and  tear-jerking  on  an 
pssively  long  series  of  programs  includ- 
lig  Sister,  Nora  Drake,  Stella  Dallas, 
y  Kitty  Kelly,  The  Affairs  of  Anthony, 
Guiding  Light,  Midstream,  Aunt 
y's  Real  Life  Story,  One  Man's  Family, 
f  Mason  and  Young  Dr.  Malone — 
1  of  which  she  had  variegated  roles  for 
ng  periods. 

addition,  she  frequently  appeared  on 
ye  a  Mystery,  Gangbusters,  House  of 
ery.  Counterspy  and  Inner  Sanctum. 
ap  of  all  this,  she  became  a  fixture  on 
ranking  shows  like  Orson  Welles' 
;ury  Theatre,  the  Ford  Theatre  and 
10  One. 

ch  is  the  versatility  of  the  McCam- 
je  voice  that  if  Mercedes  hadn't 
ed  as  an  actress,  she  might  have  made 
od  ventriloquist.  In  a  flash  she  can 
from  an  Elsie  Dinsmore  coo  to  a 
with  the  menace  of  a  mountain  lion, 
i  an  ingenue  purr  to  the  whipciack 
:r  of  a  gun  moll.  When  she  turns 
3nic,  as  she  was  in  All  the  King's  Men, 
itmosphere  reeks  of  vinegar.  Offscreen 
cedes  sports  an  intense,  earnest  treble. 
uit  with  extreme'  femininity. 
ie  secret  of  Mercedes'  success  is  that 
field  where  there's  too  much  painfully 
rived  mimicry,  she  can  act  in  the  classic 
e  of  not  only  imitating  a  character,  but 
perarily  being  transformed  into  that 
actor. 

i  All  the  King's  Men,  Joanne  Dru  was 
lly  limned  as  a  paramour  of  Broderick 
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Crawford's  dictatorial  governor.  Mercedes 
was  just  his  workaday  Girl  Friday,  without 
a  physical  innuendo  to  her  part.  Yet  thou- 
sands of  cash  customers  walked  out  of 
theaters  with — -as  was  intended- — their  own 
idea  about  which  girl  really  had  the  inside 
track  with  the  governor. 

In  The  Scarf,  she  plays  a  singer  in  a 
grubby  Los  Angeles  saloon.  When  it  came 
time  for  wardrobe  fittings,  the  studio  pre- 
pared for  the  usual  outlay  of  expensively 
made-to-order  costumes.  To  the  staff's 
astonishment,  Mercedes  just  laughed,  as- 
certained what  was  needed  and  started  out 
the  door. 

"Where    are    you    going?"    they    asked. 

"Why,"  she  said,  "down  to  's  store, 

where  a  honky-tonk  singer  would  be  likely 
to  buy  her  clothes!"  She  came  back  with 
a  complete  outfit,  down  to  a  pair  of  high- 
heeled  red  shoes,  appropriately  a  little  too 
high-heeled  and  a  little  too  red. 

Making  Like  a  Honky-Tonk  Gal 

In  a  scene  where  she's  hitchhiking 
across  the  desert,  there  was  some  discus- 
sion about  what  "business'"  should  accom- 
pany her  climbing  into  the  cab  of  a  truck 
and  riding  off.  "Leave  it  to  me,"  Mercedes 
said.  And  as  she  climbed  in  and  began  her 
dialogue  with  the  truck  driver,  she  did,  it 
was  conceded,  just  what  a  hitchhiking 
honky  tonk  girl  probably  would  do.  She 
took  off  her  red  shoes,  one  after  the  other, 
carefully  dumped  out  the  sand,  and  pol- 
ished the  scuffs  with  spit  and  elbow  grease. 

Mercedes'  friends  shrug  off  an  attempt 
at  any  simple  description  of  her  private 
personality.     They  call   her  "tough"  only 
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Yes,  you  can  "walk  on  air"  in  America's  only  pneumatic 
shoe.  You  can  enjoy  the  unequalled  healthful  comfort 
provided  by  the  layer  of  sealed  air  cells  that  lies  beneath 
the  insole.  This  luxury  isn't  limited  to  men  with  "average- 
sized"  feet.  Your  Airfilm  dealer  has  attractive  styles  in  a 
broad  range  of  sizes  and  widths  at  $13.95  to  $15.95.  See 
him  —  or  write  for  his  name.  Mid-States  Shoe  Co.,  Crosby 
Square  Division,  Milwaukee  12,  Wisconsin 

"Airfilm"  is  a  registered  trade  mark  of  Airfilm  Corporation 
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Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

As  we  get  older,  stress  and  strain,  overexertion,  ex- 
cessive smoking  or  exposure  to  cold  sometimes  slows 
down  kidney  function.  This  may  lead  many  folks  to 
complain  of  nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
headaches  and  dizziness. 

If  your  discomforts  are  due  to  these  causes,  don't 
wait,  try  Doan's  Pills,  a  mild  diuretic.  Used  success- 
fully by  millions  for  over  50  years.  While  these 
symptoms  may  often  otherwise  occur,  it's  amazing 
how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief — help  the 
IS  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  flush  out  waste. 
Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 


Meet  the  high  cost  of  living 

INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME 

by  telephone  and  mail  I 

Whatever  your  age  or  occupation,  Collier's  offers 
you  an  opportunity  to  make  a  substantial,  spare-time 
income  by  telephone,  mail  or  personal  calls.  Take 
care  of  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  for  COLLIER'S 
and  all  popular  magazines. 

For  money-making  supplies,  without  cost  or  obliga- 
tion, mail  a  penny  postal  or  the  coupon  now. 

EXTRA  INCOME  COUPON-MAIL  NOW! 

Independent  Agency  Division,  Desk  C-18 

THE  CROWELL-COLLIER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

640  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

How  can  I  make  EXTRA  INCOME  by  'phone,  mail  or  personal  calls? 
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power  was  an  'idle  dream'  five  years  ago. 
The  survey  committee  considers  its  recom- 
mendations conservative  in  terms  of  what 
can  and  should  happen  to  the  educational 
program  in  Blackwell  in  the  ensuing  score 
of  years.  .  .  .  Blackwell  can  afford  no  less." 
Caudill  took  the  report  back  to  College 
Station  and  his  firm  went  to  work.  But  in 
Blackwell  the  school  board  finally  had  to 
face  the  question  that  school  boards  must 
face  in  towns  all  over  the  country:  How 
are  we  going  to  pay  for  these  new  schools 
we  need  so  much?  The  answer  is  usually 
the  same:  a  local  bond  issue. 

Law  Limits  Bonded  Debt 

Oklahoma  is  not  the  best  state  in  the 
union  in  which  to  try  to  raise  money  for 
schools.  State  law  fixes  the  total  indebted- 
ness that  a  school  district  may  incur — the 
total  in  bonds  it  may  have  out  at  any  time — 
at  five  per  cent  of  the  district's  assessed 
valuation.  And  in  Oklahoma  assessments 
of  property  values  are  very  low,  because 
taxpayers  essentially  make  their  own  assess- 
ments year  by  year  and  report  them  to  the 
county  assessor.  The  maximum  amount 
which  the  Blackwell  school  board  might  be 
able  to  raise  by  bond  issue  was  $238,000. 
The  building  fund  by  now  was  $163,000. 
Could  they  build  two  new  schools  for 
$401,000? 

Caudill  came  up  from  Texas  with  draw- 
ings, plans  and  a  model — and  told  them 
they  could,  if  they  were  willing  to  forget 
about  cupolas  and  columns.  Then  he  un- 
rolled the  drawings  to  show  them  what  he 
had  in  mind.  One  board  member  gasped: 
"But,  Bill,  that  looks  like  a  cow  shed." 

"No,  it's  a  chicken  coop,"  another  mem- 
ber corrected  him. 

Caudill  smiled.  "Well,  now,"  he  drawled, 
"it  does  bear  some  resemblance  to  a  cow 
shed,  doesn't  it?  And  a  chicken  house,  too. 
But  let's  see  why." 

He  and  his  partners  had  designed  a  basic 
school  unit,  a  Jong  shedlike  line  of  class- 
rooms with  windows  on  both  sides.  The 
roof  was  high  on  one  side  and  low  on  the 
other,  with  a  slanted  ceiling  inside.  There 
was  a  substantial  overhang  on  the  low 
side,  to  shield  direct  sun,  and  the  sound- 
absorbing  ceiling  sloped  up  to  more  win- 
dows on  the  high  side.  Up  there  was  a 
series  of  fixed  louvers*  like  Venetian  blinds 
to  keep  the  hot  bright  sun  out,  but  reflect 
plenty  of  light  inside.  The  classrooms  had 
areas  of  bright,  warm  colors,  and  there  was 
no  ominous  blackboard;  green  chalkboards 
were  used  instead.  There  was  no  plastering; 
where  brick  walls  occurred  they  were  left 
plain. 

Caudill  lifted  the  roof  off  the  small  model 
of  a  classroom  he  had  brought  along  and 
showed  how  the  ventilation  would  work.  He 
had  put  the  model  in  a  wind  tunnel,  and 
tested  it  by  blowing  smoke  through,  so  he 
knew.  It  was  designed  to  move  two  cur- 
rents of  air  through,  one  across  the  slope  of 
the  ceiling  to  take  out  hot  air  which  accu- 
mulates there,  another  current  at  desk  level. 


to  cool  the  children  in  hot  months.  Caudill 
then  went  on  to  talk  about  why  the  tops  of 
some  partitions,  between  classrooms,  were 
glass  near  the  ceiling,  to  make  the  children 
feel  less  confined.  He  explained  why  this 
was  important: 

"Time  slows  down  for  kids.  Scientists 
say  that  an  hour  for  a  seven-year-old  is 
equal  to  about  two  hours  for  an  adult,  psy- 
chologically and  physiologically.  Six  hours 
in  school  each  day,  therefore,  means  12 
hours  in  effect.  Imagine  yourself  spending 
12  hours  in  one  room." 

When  Caudill  displayed  his  plan  for 
using  movable  desks  and  chairs  instead  of 
stiff  rows  of  desks  bolted  to  the  floor,  board 
members  recognized  something  that  is  deep 
in  the  democratic  heart  of  towns  like  Black- 
well.    This  way  their  children  could  move 


New  Schools: 
What  Kind  to  Build? 

Virtually  every  community  in  the 
U.S.  is  faced  by  the  same  problem: 
How  to  build  the  schools  needed  for 
the  millions  of  war  babies  who  are 
coming  of  school  age?  A  major 
facet  of  the  problem  is  financial: 
estimated  cost  for  the  next  decade 
is  $1,000,000,000  a  year.  What 
kind  of  schools  are  we  going  to 
build?  The  town  of  Blackwell,  Ok- 
lahoma, offers  school  boards  and 
architects  everywhere  a  program  for 
modernization  which  should  inter- 
est all  parents  and  taxpayers  as  well. 
On  this  page  are  shown  the  super- 
intendent and  present  school  board, 
most  of  them  members  during  the 
fight  to  get  the  program  through 


around  and  find  their  places,  not  sit  in 
regimented  rows. 

Caudill  was  telling  them  about  the  radi- 
ant heating  pipes  built  into  the  floor,  when 
there  was  another  gasp.  "But  where  are 
the  halls?" 

"There  aren't  any;  this  is  a  hall-less 
school." 

"Well,  how  do  the  kids  get  to  the  toilet?" 

Caudill  pointed  to  the  plan.  There  was 
an  outdoor  corridor  down  the  high  side 
of  the  long  shed,  sheltered  by  an  overhead 
canopy.  The  boys'  and  girls'  toilets  were 
both  down  at  the  end  of  each  wing.  The 
first-grade  classrooms  had  toilets  attached, 
and  there  was  a  sink  in  every  classroom. 

These  outdoor  corridors  were  a  hard 
blow  for  the  school  board  to  take.  Winter 
temperatures  in  Blackwell  sometimes  get 
down  around  zero.  But  Caudill  told  them 
that  it  was  either  corridors  or  classrooms;  if 
enclosed  corridors  were  left  out,  there 
would  be  money  enough  to  build  18  class- 
rooms instead  of  14. 

Caudill  reminded  the  board  that  for 
elementary  schools  the  state  had  recom- 
mended   that   each   classroom    be    a    self- 


contained  unit  like  a  home.  The  first 
with  its  own  toilets,  spanned  the  { 
tween  home  and  school.  In  the  othe 
rooms  older  children  could  slip  on  c 
wintertime  and  walk  a  few  feet  d 
sheltered  corridor  without  harm.  It 
even  wake  them  up  during  the  long 
and  it  was  surely  better  than  jammin 
into  crowded  classrooms. 

The  board  members  looked  at  o 
other  in  some  surprise,  but  couldn' 
bat  Caudill's  logic.  He  pointed  out 
features  of  his  plan.  One  of  the  best 
play  shed,  a  big  roofed  area,  with  a  cc 
slab  floor,  open  to  the  air.  This  w 
the  kids  to  play  under  when  rains  cl 
the  Oklahoma  clay  into  mud.  It 
also  be  a  wonderful  place  for  comi 
parties  and  dances.  The  propose( 
Washington  School  had  a  showcase 
for  community  and  school  display: 
the  auditorium  was  a  real  little  tl 
with  no  windows,  and  mechanical  vi 
tion. 

When  the  meeting  was  over,  the 
of  Education  of  Blackwell  was  noi 
convinced   but  enthusiastic.     "You 
it   still   does   look   like   a   cow   shed 
original  objector   said   as   they   brol 
"But  it  sure  is  a  damn'  fine-lookinj 
shed.    I   wish   I'd   gone   to   school 
Later,  when  fellow  architects  were  t< 
gratulate  Caudill  on  a  fine  piece  of  ml 
design,  his  response  would  be  a  grin  I 
denial:  "That's  not  modern,  it's  Oklal 
colonial." 

But  before  Caudill  was  to  get  to  I 
schools  for  Blackwell,  one  more  big  tl 
had  to  be  breached.  Townspeople  stil 
to  vote  the  bond  issue.  If  it  was  de:| 
at  the  polls — no  schools. 

At  that  crucial  point,  J.  Arthur  Hi 
came  over  from  Purcell,  Oklahoma 
become  the  new  superintendent  of  sell 
The  old  superintendent,  Harry  Htl 
was  retiring  after  35  years'  service,  arl 
board  had  decided  to  name  one  of  thil 
schools  after  him. 

One  of  Herron's  jobs  was  to  be  suil 
school  got  approved  and  built. 

Going  to  Work  on  the  Voter) 

Herron,  a  vigorous  administrator  I 
17  years'  experience  in  Oklahoma  sell 
had  just  built  a  new  school  in  Purcell.  I 
was  not  eager  to  take  on  the  job  of  i| 
another  bond  issue  through  in  a  stil 
town.  But  he's  a  bustling  man,  and  I 
to  get  things  done,  so  he  plunged  intj 
campaign  to  convince  the  voters.  All 
organizations  in  town  helped,  after  a] 
itial  period  of  convincing  by  the  si] 
board,  and  by  Caudill  and  Herron. 

There  were  crowded  showings  of  1 
dill's  color  movie,  Building  For  Lear 
in  the  junior  high-school  auditorium.  ] 
Rotary  Club  took  ads  in  the  Blacll 
Journal  Tribune,  and  the  drawings  wer  I 
on  view  in  Main  Street  shop  windows.! 
Journal  Tribune  came  out  strongly  i 
vote  of  yes,  and  the  Parent-Teachers  / 
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;«  i  offered  free  transportation  to  the 
(  in  voting  day.  The  Junior  Chamber 
J  tamerce  held  a  rally  at  which  Caudill 
g,  iton  trial,  with  Karl  Drowatzky,  who 
1 1  Icceeded  Risser  as  school-board  presi- 
i  assisting  in  the  defense.  Caudill  stood 
«  d  answered  shocked  questions  from 
,,  pnservatives,  who  included  practi- 
pveryone,  and  point  by  point  argued 
pn  the  questions  of  lack  of  enclosed 
I,  ind  lack  of  dignified  facades.  When 
„  ^ense  rested  he  still  felt  unsure  of  the 

the  morning  of  the  election,  Caudill 
lerron  and  the  school  board  knew 
lad  held  nothing  back  about  what 
f  schools  they  were  planning  to  build, 
sure  knew  what  they  were  getting," 
[1  says,  "and  I'd  heard  that  word 
:n  coop'  an  awful  lot  in  the  previous 
The  bond  issue  carried   10  to   1. 


trnado  Blows  Down  a  School 

was  November  9,  1948.  Last 
nber,  when  Blackwell's  kids  pushed 
feet  into  shoes  again  after  vacation 
eadcd  for  the  old  schoolhouse,  many 
pm  found  a  new  one.  There  were 
ly  two  new  schools — although  the 
had  not  scheduled  it  that  way.  They 
anned  to  build  them  one  by  one;  first 
ashington  School,  then  the  new  Hus- 
chool  to  replace  South  Main.  But 
wch  29,  1949,  a  tornado  had  twisted 
own,  made  straight  for  the  old  South 
School,  and  demolished  it.  The 
■board  let  the  contract  to  build  the 
n  School  a  few  days  later, 
w  both  buildings  have  been  finished 
tested  by  a  year  of  operation.     Last 

t  there  was  an  official  dedication  of 
o  schools;  the  town  took  a  half  holi- 
nd  a  good  many  of  the  P.T.A.  ladies 
orchids.  There  were  still  people 
ed  at  the  unique  appearance  and  un- 
ted  air  of  friendliness  of  the  schools. 
i  was  a  noticeable  lack  of  grand  en- 
;s;  you  could  walk  in  under  the  play 
from  anywhere.  There  was  no  second 
with  stairs  for  the  kids  to  fall  down 


(and  the  fire  chief  said  the  building  could 
be  cleared  in  15  seconds  if  necessary). 

The  Blackwell  schools,  like  a  couple  of 
handfuls  of  other  good  schools  spotted 
across  the  country  (most  of  them  around 
California  and  Illinois),  are  attracting  a  lot 
of  attention  these  days.  School  boards 
have  come  from  several  states  around  to 
see  and  admire  them. 

Caudill  gets  over  to  Blackwell  when  he 
can,  to  take  a  look  at  the  schools  they 
finally  let  him  build.  "They're  in  good 
hands,"  he  comments.  But  he's  even  busier 
now,  pushing  school  research  harder  than 
ever  at  the  Texas  Engineering  Experiment 
Station.  He  wants  to  build  even  better 
schools,  and  a  lot  of  school  boards  want 
him  to.  Caudill,  Rowlett  and  Scott  is  an  ex- 
panding firm. 

How  do  Blackwell  kids  feel  about  the 
schools?  One  third-grader  with  a  baseball 
bat  paused  the  other  day  to  pay  Washing- 
ton School  a  sincere  tribute.  "Sure  takes 
a  beating,"  he  said.  There  are  other  evi- 
dences, however,  such  as  marks  and  the 
health  records  of  the  students.  Both  are 
notably  improved — and  there  are  a  lot  of 
children  who  linger  to  play  ball  in  those 
play  sheds  after  classes.  They  admit  to 
liking  the  thoughtful  details  that  went  into 
the  building — like  radiant  heating.  On  wet 
days  they  like  to  take  their  shoes  off  and  dry 
their  socks  on  the  warm  floors.  The  kids 
come  around  pretty  regularly,  too — all  last 
year  there  wasn't  a  single  truancy  at  the 
new  schools. 

If  the  Blackwell  Board  of  Education  had 
to  do  it  all  over,  they'd  do  it  again,  tornado 
and  all.  And  they've  got  that  20-year  de- 
velopment plan  held  tight  for  the  future. 
Clair  Brock,  the  laconic  new  board  presi- 
dent, expresses  their  attitude  well:  "If 
you're  going  to  build  a  school,  you  should 
do  something  that  might  help  some  kids. 
You  don't  want  to  think  of  dignity  and  glory 
when  you've  got  kids  going  to  grow  up  in 
this  town.  When  some  old  boy  drives  by  our 
schools  in  a  big  long  car,  I'd  a  whole  lot 
rather  fiave  him  say,  'Now,  that's  a  strange- 
looking  school,'  than,  'Boy,  that's  a  pretty- 
looking  thing — what's  it  for?'  "        the  end 


Tough  as  a  Kitten 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  23 


osts,  and  in  occasional  pinches  even 
bits.    A  sort  of  latter-day  Pearl  White 
!  air  lanes,  she  boasts  a  service  rec- 
||>f  hand-wringing,   nail-biting,   throat- 
ling,  shrieking  and  tear-jerking  on  an 
kssively  long  series  of  programs  includ- 
Jig  Sister,  Nora  Drake,  Stella  Dallas, 
Y  Kitty  Kelly,  The  Affairs  of  Anthony, 
Guiding     Light,     Midstream,     Aunt 
t's  Real  Life  Story,  One  Man's  Family, 
'  Mason   and   Young   Dr.   Malone — 
1  of  which  she  had  variegated  roles  for 
ng  periods. 

addition,  she  frequently  appeared  on 
f/e  a  Mystery,  Gangbusters,  House  of 
ery.  Counterspy  and  Inner  Sanctum. 
3p  of  all  this,  she  became  a  fixture  on 
anking  shows  like  Orson  Welles' 
ury  Theatre,  the  Ford  Theatre  and 
o  One. 

ch  is  the  versatility  of  the  McCam- 
;e  voice  that  if  Mercedes  hadn't 
ed  as  an  actress,  she  might  have  made 
od  ventriloquist.  In  a  flash  she  can 
from  an  Elsie  Dinsmore  coo  to  a 
with  the  menace  of  a  mountain  lion, 
an  ingenue  purr  to  the  whipcrack 
r  of  a  gun  moll.  When  she  turns 
Mlic,  as  she  was  in  All  the  King's  Men, 
itmosphere  reeks  of  vinegar.  Offscreen 
jedes  sports  an  intense,  earnest  treble, 
tnt  with  extreme-  femininity. 
ie  secret  of  Mercedes'  success  is  that 
field  where  there's  too  much  painfully 
lived  mimicry,  she  can  act  in  the  classic 
i  of  not  only  imitating  a  character,  but 
•orarily  being  transformed  into  that 
acter. 
All  the  King's  Men,  Joanne  Dru  was 
ily  limned  as  a  paramour  of  Broderick 
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Crawford's  dictatorial  governor.  Mercedes 
was  just  his  workaday  Girl  Friday,  without 
a  physical  innuendo  to  her  part.  Yet  thou- 
sands of  cash  customers  walked  out  of 
theaters  with — as  was  intended — their  own 
idea  about  which  girl  really  had  the  inside 
track  with  the  governor. 

In  The  Scarf,  she  plays  a  singer  in  a 
grubby  Los  Angeles  saloon.  When  it  came 
time  for  wardrobe  fittings,  the  studio  pre- 
pared for  the  usual  outlay  of  expensively 
made-to-order  costumes.  To  the  staff's 
astonishment,  Mercedes  just  laughed,  as- 
certained what  was  needed  and  started  out 
the  door. 

"Where    are    you    going?"    they    asked. 

"Why,"  she  said,  "down  to 's  store, 

where  a  honky-tonk  singer  would  be  likely 
to  buy  her  clothes!"  She  came  back  with 
a  complete  outfit,  down  to  a  pair  of  high- 
heeled  red  shoes,  appropriately  a  little  too 
high-heeled  and  a  little  too  red. 

Making  Like  a  Honky-Tonk  Gal 

In  a  scene  where  she's  hitchhiking 
across  the  desert,  there  was  some  discus- 
sion about  what  "business"  should  accom- 
pany her  climbing  into  the  cab  of  a  truck 
and  riding  off.  "Leave  it  to  me,"  Mercedes 
said.  And  as  she  climbed  in  and  began  her 
dialogue  with  the  truck  driver,  she  did.  it 
was  conceded,  just  what  a  hitchhiking 
honky  tonk  girl  probably  would  do.  She 
took  off  her  red  shoes,  one  after  the  other, 
carefully  dumped  out  the  sand,  and  pol- 
ished the  scuffs  with  spit  and  elbow  grease. 

Mercedes'  friends  shrug  off  an  attempt 
at  any  simple  description  of  her  private 
personality.     They   call   her   "tough"  only 
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—whatever  your  foot-size! 

Yes,  you  can  "walk  on  air"  in  America's  only  pneumatic 
shoe.  You  can  enjoy  the  unequalled  healthful  comfort 
provided  by  the  layer  of  sealed  air  cells  that  lies  beneath 
the  insole.  This  luxury  isn't  limited  to  men  with  "average- 
sized"  feet.  Your  Airfilm  dealer  has  attractive  styles  in  a 
broad  range  of  sizes  and  widths  at  $13.95  to  $15.95.  See 
him  —  or  write  for  his  name.  Mid-States  Shoe  Co.,  Crosby 
Square  Division,  Milwaukee  12,  Wisconsin 

"Airfilm"  is  a  registered  trade  mark  of  Airfilm  Corporation 
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symptoms  may  often  otherwise  occur,  it's  amazing 
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15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filtera  flush  out  waste. 
Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 
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to  have  her  turn  soft  as  a  kitten;  they  ap- 
praise her  as  timid  only  to  have  her  haul 
off  and  lay  down  the  law  with  the  vigor  of 
a  traffic  cop.     She  speaks  rapidly  and  in- 
telligently,   with    a    wry    Celtic    sense    of 
humor.      She    refers    whimsically    to    her 
ancestral    background    as    "shaftfy    Irish, 
and  her  favorite  term  for  action  is  "slug- 
ging it  out."    Neither  fey  nor  domineering, 
she  is,  like  Irish  whisky,  a  subtle  blend  01 
both  these  and  other  qualities  that  add  up 

,0^E  of  the  Academy  Award, 
although  news  to  the  general  public  came 
as  something  less  than  a  surprise  to  the 
large  body  of  McCambndge  familiars  from 
coast  to  coast.  To  them  it  seemed  a  quite 
logical     addition     to     the     McCambridge 

legend. 

During  her  first  days  in  radio,  she  be- 
came known  for  habitually  doing  some- 
thing to  "make  an  entrance."  She  would 
register  her  advent  by  heaving  her  coat 
across  the  studio,  slipping  off  her  shoes  for 
rehearsal,  or,  most  often,  regaling  all  pres- 
ent with  a  breathless  account  of  some 
amazing  incident  that  seemed  invariably 
to  happen  to  her  on  her  way  to  work.  The 
man  beside  her  on  the  subway  had  a  beard 
and  a  package  that  ticked.  Or  the  elevator 
she  had  just  missed  plunged  into  the  base- 
ment and  shook  up  20  people. 

Two  Unsurprising  Birthdays 

Word  soon  got  around  that  nothing 
commonplace  ever  happened  to  Mercedes. 
No  one  was  surprised  to  hear  that,  being  of 
Irish  extraction,  she  had  been  born  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day.  When,  some  years 
later,  her  baby  was  born  on  Christmas  Day, 
one  McCambridge  intimate  wired  another: 
"How  could  it  be  otherwise?" 

Mercedes'  entry  into  radio  precipitated 
a  schism  which  has  persisted  to  this  day, 
with  growing  intensity.  People  who  have 
worked  with  her  or  met  her  usually  are 
either  strongly  pro-  or  emphatically  anti- 
McCambridge. 

While  conceding  that  she  has  never 
played  the  grande  dame,  or  gone  in  for 
professional  back-stabbing,  her  detractors 
impute  to  her  a  subtle  hamminess,  both  on- 
stage and  off,  and  an  irritating  eye  for  the 
main  chance.  McCambridge  boosters  are 
equally  vehement  in  extolling  her  ability, 
her  modesty  and  lack  of  ostentation  and 
her  generosity.  One  point  on  which  both 
factions  have  concurred  from  the  start  was 
her  near-obsessive  determination  to  be- 
come an  actress  of  renown,  and  the  ap- 
parent inevitability  of  her  ultimate  success. 

Dramatics  entered  Mercedes'  life  as  an 
expedient.  She  was  born  in  Joliet,  Illinois, 
the  daughter  of  Farmer  John  Patrick  Mc- 
Cambridge. In  her  final  year  at  St.  Thomas 
Apostle  High  School  in  Chicago,  the  family 
exchequer  hit  a  new  low.  The  only  way 
Mercedes  could  go  to  college  was  via  a 
scholarship,  and  the  only  scholarship  in 
sight  was  one  offered  at  Mundelein  College 
as  the  prize  in  a  city-wide  elocution  com- 
petition. Mercedes'  offering,  Joyce  Kil- 
mer's religious  poem  Blue  Valentine,  ran 
only  four  minutes,  against  the  more  pre- 
tentious 20-minute  offerings  of  her  com- 
petitors. But  she  put  so  much  oomph  into 
it  that  she  won  hands  down. 

At  Mundelein,  she  landed  in  the  class  of 
Sister  Mary  Lcola  of  the  order  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  who  headed  the  school's  drama 
department.  "I'd  never  thought  of  becom- 
ing an  actress,"  Mercedes  says.  "But  when 
I  started  working  with  Sister  Mary  Leola,  I 
didn't  want  to  be  anything  else.  Until 
then,  I  didn't  know  what  acting  could  be." 

Into  the  short  course,  Sister  Mary  Leola 
crammed  more  solid  dramatic  training  than 
the  average  Hollywood  figure  probably  gets 
in  a  lifetime.  "When  we  would  go  through 
lines  sloppily,"  Mercedes  relates,  "she 
would  exclaim:  'You're  lying! — I  can  tell 
when  you  begin  to  lie!'  When  I  was  doing 
Viola  in  Twelfth  Night,  she  made  me  do 
one  entrance  at  least  40  times.  I  knew  I 
had  the  words  perfectly.  She  wouldn't  tell 
me  what  was  wrong;  she  just  kept  tell- 
ing me  it  wasn't  right.  It  finally  dawned  on 


me  that  I  had  been  walking  on-stage,  then 
starting  my  spe^h,  whereas  if  you  really 
ih  ieht  about  the  scene  it  was  obvious  that 
the  lines  had  to  be  started  during  the  en- 
trance." 

Mundelein  was  just  starting  its  cele- 
brated speaking  choir.  In  its  second  per- 
formance on  the  radio,  Sid  Strotz,  at  the 
time  Chicago  program  director  for  NBC, 
and  currently  vice-president  in  charge  of 
their  Western  division,  was  taken  with 
the  voice  and  performance  of  the  soloist — 
Mercedes.  He  asked  if  she'd  be  interested 
in  some  radio  work.  She  was.  And  he 
signed  her  to  a  five-year  contract  then  and 
there.  On  her  graduation  in  1937,  Mercy 
hustled  right   over  to   begin   work. 

Alumni  of  that  period  in  Chicago  radio 
recall  an  intense  young  girl,  conspicuous 
for  her  talent.  Chicago  was  the  center  of 
daytime  radio  shows,  chiefly  soap  operas. 
Mercedes  quickly  became  known  as  an 
actress  who  could  pick  up  a  hackneyed 
script,  instantly  catch  the  spirit  of  a  char- 
acter, give  it  a  unique  twist,  and  maintain 
such  a  perpetual  freshness  that  almost  daily 
for  years  people  were  "discovering"  her. 
She  puzzled  colleagues  by  not  taking  the 


nelly  and  Jean  Dalrymple  spotted  her 
across  the  room,  without  even  knowing 
she  was  an  actress,  as  just  the  type  they 
wanted  to  play  opposite  Franchot  Tone  in 
Hope  for  the  Best. 

On  its  opening  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
New  Year's  Eve,  1944,  both  the  play  and 
Mercedes  got  enthusiastic  reviews.  The 
next  morning — 

"There  I  was  in  the  Willard  Hotel,  hav- 
ing bacon  and  eggs  and  champagne 
cocktails.  I  realized  I'd  been  fired  from  the 
last  play  because  God  was  saving  me  for 
this  one.  How  could  things  get  any  better? 
It  was  New  Year's  Day.  I  was  Queen.  I 
expected  the  White  House  to  call  up  any 
minute." 

Instead,  Franchot  called  with  the  un- 
official information  that  she  was  being 
fired  that  afternoon.  Jane  Wyatt,  who, 
unbeknownst  to  Mercedes,  the  producers 
originally  had  wanted  for  the  part,  had 
unexpectedly  become  available.  Mercedes 
wept  her  way  back  to  New  York. 

She  was  broke.  A  borrowed  $100  tided 
her  over  until  she  landed  a  part  in  Elliott 
Nugent's  A  Place  of  Our  Own.  It  opened 
and  closed  the  same  week.    Her  next  ve- 
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"Goodness!      I  thought  1949 
was  all  dead  and  done  with!" 


DON   TOBIN 


soap-opera  art  form  too  seriously.  "Any- 
one who  takes  them  seriously,"  she  com- 
mented dryly,  "is  in  for  a  bad  time."  Yet 
she  did  her  job  in  a  way  that  transcended 
the  material.  "She  has,"  asserts  Arch 
Oboler,  in  some  100  of  whose  radio  dramas 
she  has  played,  "an  inner  fire  of  a  sort  I've 
seen  in  only  two  other  actresses — Nazi- 
mova  and  Elisabeth  Bergner.  She's  able 
to  keep  her  integrity  no  matter  what  kind  of 
material  she's  working  with.  The  fire's 
there,  whether  she's  reading  a  soap  ad  or 
giving  an  Academy  Award  performance." 

A  Taste  of  Radio  Affluence 

After  four  years  in  radio  in  Chicago,  and 
married  to  William  Fifield,  a  free-lance 
writer,  Mercedes  went  to  New  York.  Soon 
she  was  playing  on  as  many  as  three  shows 
a  day,  and  making  up  to  $500  a  week. 

At  this  point,  increasingly  conscious  of 
radio's  limitations  for  an  aspiring  actress, 
she  launched  an  assault  on  her  next  objec- 
tive, the  Broadway  stage.  There  followed 
a  three-year  series  -of  debacles  almost 
humorous  in  their  monotony. 

First,  in  1944,  she  landed  a  leading  role 
as  Sister  Margaret,  the  nurse,  in  The  Hasty 
Heart.  But  after  nine  days  of  rehearsals, 
the  director  dropped  her  with  the  some- 
what cryptic  explanation  that  she  was  "too 
pregnant  with  warmth." 

One  night  in  the  Stork  Club,  Marc  Con- 


hicle,  Arthur  Koestler's  Twilight  Bar, 
folded  just  as  precipitately. 

Mercedes'  vicissitudes,  incidentally,  were 
responsible  for  some  of  the  vagaries  of 
concurrent  radio  dramas.  "When  I'd  get 
really  hard  up,"  she  says,  "I'd  go  to  some 
radio  man  I  knew  and  beg  him  to  write  in  a 
part  for  me,  just  for  a  few  days." 

When  she  landed  another  stage  role, 
after  a  hiatus  of  eight  months,  in  Sam  and 
Bella  Spewack's  Woman  Bites  Dog,  she  was 
afraid  to  let  go  of  the  juicy  title  role  she 
had  in  Big  Sister  on  the  air. 

The  play  opened  in  Philadelphia.  On 
matinee  days,  Mercedes  got  up  at  seven 
o'clock  there,  hopped  a  train  to  New  York, 
did  Big  Sister,  and  caught  a  mid-day  train 
back  to  Philadelphia,  putting  on  her  cos- 
tume and  make-up  en  route  and  dashing  in 
the  stage  door  long  after  the  curtain  had 
gone  up. 

"That  routine  got  me  so  keyed  up,"  she 
remembers,  "that  they  were  giving  me  pills 
to  put, me  to  sleep  and  other  pills  to  wake 
me  up."  After  a  week  she  collapsed  in  hys- 
terics in  her  dressing  room  one  night,  but 
insisted  on  hanging  on  until  the  show  moved 
to  New  York  where  she  could  swing  the 
two  jobs  more  easily.  As  soon  as  the  play 
got  to  New  York,  it  folded. 

Her  five  forays  against  the  legitimate 
theater  had  netted  her  just  12  days  on  the 
stage. 

Late  in  1948  Robert  Rossen,  organizing 


All  the  King's  Men  and  intent  on  ge 
some  new  faces,  sent  out  a  general  a 
New  York  theatrical  agents,  meaning 
all  actors  might  try  their  luck.  Merc 
went  to  the  auditions  mainly  as  an  e 
for  her  best  friend,  Elspelh  Eric. 

"As   I  sat   there   watching  actors  1 
herded  through  for  this  audition,"  she 
"I  did  a  slow  burn — that  became  faster 
faster." 

When  a  blase  assistant  gestured  he 
she  was  just  peeved  enough  to  go.  She 
fronted  Rossen  across  a  desk  and  befon 
knew  it,  started  bawling  him  out. 

Bitter  Words  Won  Her  a  Par 

"Don't  tell  me  I  don't  look  like  1  i 
Grable,"  she  shrilled,  "because  I  kno  i 
If  you're  after  faces,  why  don't  you  sti  i 
California?  There  are  plenty  of  faces  t|\J 
You've  had  talent  going  through  heri 
afternoon,  but  nobody's  had  a  real  ch  c 
to  show  what  they  could  do!  This  is  at 
rible  thing  you're  doing,  blasting  all  tC 
poor  people's  egos  this  way.  Why  are  > 
doing  it?  Why?  Why?  WHY?" 

"There,"  said  Rossen  to  an  associatefi 
Sadie  Burke!" 

Now  married — as  of  a  February  "elk 
ment"  to  Las  Vegas,  Nevada — to  Fletk 
Markle,  radio  actor-writer  and  prodiL 
director  with  whom  she  had  worked  in  m 
York,  Mercedes  is  ensconced  with  him  a 
her  son  in  a  sumptuous  rented  Frei 
provincial  home  in  Bel-Air,  Olympus  oik 
movie  elite. 

This  is  the  sole  detail,  however,  in  w* 
she  may  be  said  to  have  "gone  Holly  wo  h 
In  other  respects,  McCambridge  exid 
would  no  more  expect  her  to  change  1 
they  would  the  Half  Dome  at  Yosemite 

Leery — from  years  of  oscillation  betv  : 
affluence  and  poverty — of  material  po;i 
sions,  Mercedes  still  maintains  a  wardi* 
of  exactly  six  frocks  and  one  hat. 
jewelry  "collection"  is  limited  to  her  >■ 
ding  ring,  one  bracelet  and  one  pin.  Ii 
cuts  her  own  hair  because,  she  says,  "wfl 
I  come  out  of  a  hair-dressing  salon,  I  I 
awful."  She  has  an  aversion  to  trying! 
new  clothes;  she  buys  the  size  that  Ua 
right,  and  if  something  turns  out  not  tel 
she  sends  it  to  a  cousin  in  Illinois. 

Her  one  sartorial  eccentricity  is  weail 
on  informal  occasions,  one  red  mocci 
and  one  green  one,  just  for  variety.  I 
respective  mates  she  gives  to  John  li 
rence,  who  currently  takes  the  same  li 
she  does. 

With  two  career  people  in  the  far ; 
both  putting  in  long  hours,  the  home  lil : 
the  Markles  betrays  Hollywood's  reputa  i 
for  hysterical  gaiety.  Sunday  hambur  i 
in  the  patio,  a  trip  to  the  beach,  or  a  II 
end  at  Lake  Arrowhead  stand  out  as  i 
events. 

Mercedes'  recent  off-hours  have  lj 
spent  in  such  commonplace  preocciipat  t 
as  shopping  for  cheaper  meat  and  ploVa 
through  the  insignia-sewing  and  other  c  I 
plexities  attendant  upon  John  La  wren 
entry  into  the  Cub  Scouts. 

For  the  Academy  Award  ceremony,  lU 
cedes  as  a  nominee  hauled  out  the  14->U 
old  white  satin  gown  she  had  bought  foil 
college  graduation,  and  worn  on  on  | 
dozen  major  occasions  since. 

She  had  worked  over  half  a  dozen  i 
sible  acceptance  speeches.  But  this  was! 
occasion  that  taxed  even  her  dramatic  e>'l 
nimity.  When  she  was  called  up  to  the  s,( 
of  the  glittering  Pantages  Theater,  , 
voice  broke  twice  as  she  said  hesitai  ] 
"I  would  like  to  say  to  every  waiting  act 
Hold  on!  Look  what  can  happen!" 

This  exclamation,  widely  remarked, :« 
became  a  local  catch-phrase.  Mercedes  a 
self  found  occasion  to  invoke  it  again  |t 
a  few  nights  later.  The  "Oscar"  was  ghl 
ing  atop  a  bookcase  in  her  living  room  vk 
some  dinner  guests  walked  in  for  a  I  ■ 
voicing  effusive  felicitations  on  her  sue* 

"Hold  on!"  she  cut  them  off  with  a  (i 
chortle,  pointing  to  where  an  industi 
California  spider  had  already  picked 
statuette  as  a  site  for  his  web. 

"Look  what  can  happen!"  the* 
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]e  realist  then  made  himself  plain: 
':bok,  here  we  are — 80,000,000  Japa- 
isright  next  door  to  Communism.  If  the 
e»  ever  get  Japan,  they  will  have  all  of 
I  If  the  Russians  take  over  this  country 
ifojas  a  result,  get  the  industrial  facilities 
'Idthe  people  they  need  to  turn  the  raw 
trials  of  Asia  into  arms,  they  will  even- 
■zi  defeat  the  United  States.  But  if  they 
jo  take  Japan,  they  might  wait  10  years 
£t  they  move  against  your  country. 
P  would  want  to  make  certain.  You 
fctricans  should  make  a  note  of  that." 

)oubts  Nation's  Full  Support 

»'(hile  the  Japanese  editor  believes  Japan 

Mid  be  rearmed  for  defense  at  once,  he 

t  certain  that  there  is  100  per  cent  sup- 

for  such  a  move,  if  it  comes.   Few  na- 

in  history  ever  fashioned  so  great  a 

for  peace  as  that  incorporated  in  the 

i|  constitution  of  Japan.    Here  is  what 

Ipter  II,  entitled  "Renunciation  of  War," 

|$le  9,  says: 

i  Aspiring  sincerely  to  an  international 
ie  based  on  justice  and  order,  the  Japa- 
d1  people  forever  renounce  war  as  a  sov- 
rtjn  right  of  the  nation  and  the  threat  or 
Bof  force  as  a  means  of  settling  inter- 
atrial disputes. 

n  order  to  accomplish  the  aim  of  the 
nleding  paragraph,  land,  sea  and  air 
Bes,  as  well  as  other  war  potential,  will 
■pr  be  maintained.  The  right  of  belliger- 
[y  of  the  state  will  not  be  recognized." 
ihis  has  been  the  position  and  the  preach- 
»t  of  Japanese  leaders  under  the  occupa- 
H,  and  some  convinced  elements  of 
jknese  might  be  slow  in  turning  their 
rijes  on  a  policy  of  nonbelligerency — even 
(iefense.  Many  Japanese  abhor  militarism 
jjiy  form.  This  correspondent  was  told 
I  Japanese  university  students  are  among 
}ie  who  cling  most  determinedly  to  the 
tjV  that  Japan  must  remain  demilitarized. 
Ki  the  early  stages  of  the  Korean  war,  the 
ianese  government  adopted  a  policy  of 
tchful  waiting.  There  was  no  immediate 
(on  aimed  at  modification  of  the  consti- 
pn,  but  amendment  was  discussed  in 
jie  legislative  circles.  The  government 
eared  satisfied  that  what  the  United 
tes  and  United  Nations  were  doing  in 


Korea  was  enough  to  insure  Japan's  safety, 
for  the  moment,  at  least. 

Also,  the  government  was  fearful  that  any 
discussion  of  rearming  Japan  for  defense 
might  stand  in  the  way  of  concluding  peace 
treaties.  Government  leaders  feel  that  talk 
of  creating  any  type  of  Japanese  military 
might  open  old  wounds  among  the  powers 
with  which  the  new  Japan  wants  to  live  in 
peace. 

But  the  Japanese  editor  (who  says  his 
head  surely  will  be  chopped  off  if  .he  Reds 
ever  come)  probably  represents  the  atti- 
tude of  most  Japanese.  They  don't  want  a 
military,  but  they  do  want  defense.  Tradi- 
tionally, the  Japanese  distrust  the  Russians 
and,  with  the  Korean  war  almost  within 
hearing  across  the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  Japa- 
nese-in-the-street  is,  quite  naturally,  think- 
ing more  and  more  of  his  own  safety. 

Like  the  rest  of  us,  the  Japanese  are 
alarmed  by  the  possibility  of  a  Communist- 
manufactured  World  War  III. 

Some  thoughtful  Japanese,  opposed  to 
anything  smacking  of  militarism,  have  sug- 
gested that  their  country  might  provide 
manpower  for  the  anti-Red  cause  by  or- 
ganizing contingents  of  the  United  Nations 
international  police  force. 

Speaking  for  the  Moderates 

For  example,  in  an  interview  recently, 
Chief  Justice  Kotaro  Tanaka  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  speaking  as  an  "individual 
citizen,"  expressed  the  attitude  of  many 
Japanese  moderates  when  he  said: 

"The  ideal  setup  for  Japan,  of  course, 
would  be  to  remain  forever  unarmed,  and 
seek  a  security  guarantee  from  the  United 
Nations  against  both  external  and  domestic 
dangers.  But  it  would  be  asking  too  much  as 
well  as  being  impractical  in  several  respects. 

"Establishment  of  a  defense  army,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  create  a  number  of  unde- 
sirable effects.  For  one  thing,  it  might  gen- 
erate a  jingoistic  atmosphere  in  the  country 
and  renew  influence  by  military  groups  upon 
administration  as  in  the  old  days." 

The  Chief  Justice  then  emphasized  what 
he  believes  the  course  of  Japan  should  be: 

"I  do  recognize  our  right  to  self-defense 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  people  should 
stand  up  to  combat  Communist  aggression 


"I    say    get    yourself    a    girl    with    a 
good-looking  sister.  She  won't  keep 
collier's  you  waiting  when  you  call  for  her' 
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JHLlic  murder  of  a  beautiful  girl— right  in  Nero  Wolfe's  old 
brownstone  house— spices  the  newest  case  challenging  the  obese  detec- 
tive and  his  susceptible  assistant  Archie.  In  "THE  TWISTED  SCARF" 
Nero  invites  trouble  by  turning  his  sacred  orchid  room  over  to  the 
Manhattan  Flower  Club.  And  has  to  pick  out  one  of  the  most  elusive 
criminals  he  has  ever  tracked  down  from  among  the  219  guests!  Witb 
the  guilty  one  the  surprise  of  a  life-time ... 

and  "CASTLE  IN  THE  SAND",  romance  by  Don  Stanford 

In  this  intriguing  love  story,  the  "first  love"  who  returns  to 
haunt  Maggie's  marriage  is  even  more  glamorous  than  she  remembered 
him.  While  every  day  her  husband  looks  more  like  a  stranger!  Those 
who  love  good  reading  will  find  a  real  treat  in  these  two  novels,  and  in 
the  nine  modern  short  stories— all  complete  in  the  September  AMERI- 
CAN Magazine. 

INTERESTING  ARTICLES  You  Won't  Want  to  Miss! 


WHAT  IT  TAKES  TO  CATCH  A  HUSBAND 

100  young  maids  answer  the  No.  1 
question  in  every  girl's  mind :  How  to 
rind  a  male,  attract  him,  and  get  him  to 
propose!  Don't  miss  these  girls' helpful, 
optimistic  suggestions— and  good  luck! 

MILLIONS  IN  MOONSHINE 

With  taxes  on  whiskey  topping  $10 
a  gallon,  the  moonshiners  are  now  big 
business.  With  our  most-shot-al  federal 
agents,  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit,  visit  the 
hectic  "Moonshine  Capital  of  Amer- 
ica,"—where  lawlessness  is  paying  off! 

MOVING?  Read,  THE  YANKEES  INVADE  TEXAS 

Your  company  may  be  next!  Be 
sure  to   read  this  intimate  account  of 


one  of  the  biggest  "moves"  in  history, 
when  the  huge  Chance-Vought  Aircraft 
Corporation  went  west  from  Connecti- 
cut to  Texas! 

"MOST  HATED  MAN  IN  T0WN"-by  the  Reds! 
Read  how  the  Reds  enjoyed  a 
major  triumph  in  America's  richest 
city!  By  controlling  the  Department  of 
Welfare  they  wasted  millions,  and 
helped  fellow-travelers  live  on  straw- 
berries and  cream.  Until  an  Irishman 
from  Chicago  licked  them ! 

PLUS,  "If  I  Were  Looking  For  A 
Job,"  "It's  Fun  To  Fly  To  Europe," 
"This  Is  My  America,"  by  Thomas 
Sugrue,  and  over  12  more  short, 
lively  features  for  quick  reading. 
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As  armed  car  rolls  by,  Tokyo  police  stand  inspection.     Reserves  could  be  used  as  nucleus  for  a  Jap  army 


for  our  own  nation  and  also  for  entire  man- 
kind. 

"I  am  convinced  that  Japan  has  a  moral 
as  well  as  a  legal  obligation  to  contribute  in 
some  way  or  other  to  the  security  forces  of 
the  United  Nations  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace." 

Another  source  who  discussed  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Japanese  might  organize 
armed  forces  as  part  of  the  United  Nations 
was  an  ex-colonel  in  the  old  Japanese  army, 
who  pointed  out  that  he  was  "not  supposed 
to  express  his  political  views."  He  said: 

"I  am  opposed  to  reviving  the  old  Japa- 
nese armed  forces.  However,  I  think  that 
Japanese  should  defend  themselves  against 
aggression  by  forming  a  contingent  as  part 
of  the  U.N.  international  police  force." 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  of  course,  what 
defensive  role  is  assigned  to  the  Japa- 
nese in  the  exploding  Orient,  if  any  role 
at  all  beyond  the  present  one  as  an  or- 
derly base  for  U.N.  military  operations. 
Legally  and  morally,  any  determination  of 
arms  for  Japan  is  a  most  complicated 
problem.  Involved  are  the  important  inter- 
national decisions  made  when  Japan  sur- 
rendered to  General  MacArthur  aboard  the 
battleship  Missouri  in  Tokyo  Bay  five  years 
ago;  involved,  too,  are  the  good  intentions 
of  the  democratic  powers  who  believed  that 
a  demilitarized  Japan  could  live  at  peace 
with  the  world. 

Still  in  Fear  of  Militarism 

There  is  no  doubt  that  colonial  powers  in 
the  Pacific,  the  British,  the  Dutch,  the  Aus- 
tralians, as  well  as  the  Filipinos  and  other 
Asiatics,  would  look  with  alarm  upon  any 
departure  from  the  policies  which  deter- 
mined upon  a  completely  neutral  Japan. 

The  memory  of  Japanese  aggression  in 
the  East,  carried  on  for  so  long  by  the 
rampant  Nipponese  militarists,  is  far  too 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  these  peoples  to  permit 
any  rearming  of  the  Japanese,  even  for  de- 
fense, without  grave  deliberation  and  care- 
ful controls. 

Nevertheless,  the  Japan  of  1950  is  not  the 
Japan  of  the  30's  and  the  early  40's.  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  policies  have  created  a 
new  atmosphere.  He  himself,  until  Soviet 
Russia  unleashed  its  satellites  in  war,  was  at 
the  front  of  a  movement  to  give  the  Japa- 
nese a  separate  peace  if  no  agreement  could 
be  reached  among  the  powers  which,  unfor- 
tunately, include  Soviet  Russia  itself. 

The  Kremlin  also  would  vigorously  op- 
pose giving  any  Japanese  so  much  as  a  pistol 
to  defend  his  own  home.  Soviet  Russia's 
great  desire  is  that  Japan  remain  as  it  is — a 
defenseless  oasis  (or,  at  least,  without  any 
defensive  force  to  match  their  great  Asiatic 
armies)  to  be  taken  whenever  the  Kremlin 
feels  it  can  drive  the  Americans  and  the 
United  Nations  forces  from  Asia. 

Also,  of  course,  the  Kremlin  hopes  that  a 


completely  defenseless  Japan  might  one  day 
be  captured  from  the  inside.  These  hopes 
must  be  beginning  to  fade.  The  MacArthur 
policy  of  giving  Japan  some  means  to  pre- 
serve its  internal  security  certainly  runs 
counter  to  what  the  Reds  want  in  Japan. 
The  Japanese  are  moving  rapidly  to  make 
their  new  national  police  reserve  an  effec- 
tive barrier  to  Communist  upheaval  in  the 
islands. 

Once  the  MacArthur  authorization  for 
police  reserves  was  issued  under  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission  directives,  occupation 
authorities  and  the  Japanese  government  set 
mobilization  machinery  in  motion  with  a 
minimum  of  red  tape.  The  Japanese  gov- 
ernment has  been  given  the  authority  to 
issue  necessary  ordinances  for  a  limited 
period  without  submitting  them  to  the  Japa- 
nese Diet.  This  authority  served  to  avert 
prolonged  debate  in  the  national  assembly, 
and  almost  certain  obstructionist  tactics  by 
the  few  Communists  who  still  held  seats  in 
the  Diet. 

The  reserves  are  being  organized  in  ap- 
proximate battalion  units  of  1,000  men. 
The  training  program  has  already  been  set 
up  at  six  national  police  training  schools. 
These  units  will  be  equipped  with  modern 
weapons  which  initially  include  pistols  and 
carbines.  Later,  the  reserves  may  be 
equipped  and  trained  for  the  employment 
of  machine  guns. 

Occupation     and     Japanese     authorities 
promise  that  the  new  reserves  will  be  com- 
posed of  the  highest-type  Japanese.  All  the 
recruits   are   being   screened 
with  extraordinary  care.    As 
an  American  officer  said: 

"This  is  an  important 
force  which  must  move  fast 
and  intelligently  in  any  in- 
ternal crisis.  We  want  to 
make  sure  that  if  the  Com- 
munists start  trouble  inside 
Japan,  these  Japanese  will 
finish  it." 

The  new  Japanese  police 
reserves  resemble  the  old 
American  militia  in  many  re- 
spects. They  will  act  as  a 
mobile  force  in  any  emer- 
gency which  may  get  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  125,000 
regular  police  armed  only 
with  pistols  at  this  moment. 
The  "militia"  will  be  com- 
manded by  Director-General 
N.  Saito,  of  the  national  po- 
lice force,  under  the  direct 
orders  of  Prime  Minister 
Shigeru  Yoshida  in  co-oper- 
ation with  General  MacAr- 
thur's staff. 

Could  the  reserves  be  used 
as  the  nucleus  for  a  Japanese 
army?  Obviously,  they  could 
if  the  decisions  of  the  future 


should  permit  any  greater  defensive  force. 
How  effective  a  nucleus?  That  would  be 
determined  largely  by  the  type  of  leader- 
ship developed  in  the  reserves.  Under  legal 
restrictions,  Japan's  ex-professional  officers 
will  not  be  eligible  for  the  reserves. 

In  addition  to  the  police  reserves,  General 
MacArthur  has  authorized  an  increase  in 
the  Japanese  Coast  Guard.  This  means  that 
Coast  Guard  personnel  will  be  upped  from 
10,000  to  18,000  men.  The  Coast  Guard 
has  approximately  35  effective  craft,  and 
any  further  increase  in  Guardsmen  would 
require  the  assignment  of  additional  ves- 
sels. This  last  development  seems  likely  be- 
cause of  the  important  job  of  keeping  the 
long  Japanese  coastlines  protected  from 
Communist  infiltration. 

(There  are  a  number  of  destroyers  in 
Japanese  ports.  These  were  returned  to 
the  United  States  by  Russia  in  accordance 
with  lend-lease  terms.  They  are  not  in 
use  at  this  time.) 

An  American  intelligence  officer  told 
this  correspondent  that  Koreans,  many  of 
them  Communist  sympathizers,  have  been 
slipping  into  Japan  by  the  thousands.  In 
some  cases,  he  said,  Korean  boats  loaded 
with  illegal  passengers,  have  fired  on  un- 
armed Japanese  Coast  Guard  craft  which 
tried  to  intercept  them.  Coast  Guard  per- 
sonnel have  lately  been  given  pistols. 

Of  600,000  Koreans  in  Japan,  many  of 
them  there  illegally,  the  officer  estimated 
that  about  60  per  cent  were  Communists  or 
Communist  sympathizers. 


Each  policeman  carries  a  .45  and  18  rounds  of  ammunition 
now,  instead  of  the  sabers  issued  before  the  occupation 
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With  the  increased  Coast  Guard,  th( 
ular  national  municipal  and  rural  r. 
and  the  new  police  reserves,  Japan  wil 
a  force  of  218,000  men.  That,  of  cou 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  intern 
curity  for  the  Japanese  and  some  ki 
patrol,  though  not  very  effective  so  f 
Japan's  shores. 

That  is  the  broad  picture  of  the  orga 
effort  so  far.  The  answer  to  the  probli 
providing  the  Japanese  with  any  g 
defensive  force  depends,  as  is  emphi 
time  and  again  by  responsible  lei 
upon  what  lies  in  the  future. 

Suggestions  in  CongresB 

Already  bipartisan  demands  have 
voiced  in  Congress  urging  that  the  Jap 
(and  the  Germans)  be  armed  for  de 
against  possible  Communist  attack.  Se 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  (D.-Wash.)  pro 
that  Japanese  be  permitted  to  enlist  i 
American  forces.  Another  suggestior 
vanced  by  Senators  Richard  B.  R 
(D.-Ga.)  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodg« 
(R.-Mass.),  called  for  the  United  Sta 
ask  the  United  Nations  to  organize  a 
ternational  police  force  including  Jap 
units.  And  Senator  Walter  F.  G 
(D.-Ga.)  expressed  the  belief  that  a  s 
ground  army  should  be  built  up  bo 
Japan  and  Germany. 

No  matter  what  comes  or  when,  Gel 
MacArthur  believes  that  the  Japanese  I 
gone  a  long  way  on  the  road  towarcl 
ating  a  sturdy,  democratic  nation.   Hi 
lieves  there   lies  the  real  strength  ol 
kind  of  Japan  that  will  win  the  respel 
Asia  and  the  world  if  it  keeps  on  its  ecl 
General  MacArthur,  who  has  acted  I 
like  a  democratic  statesman  than  an  I 
pation  leader,  has  exhibited  great  pat  I 
in  the  slow,  careful  job  of  creating  a 
Japan.    His  personal  prestige  is  pro' 
worth  a  half-dozen  divisions  of  Ame 
troops;  certainly  he  has  reduced  the 
tary  requirements  of  the  occupation  bl 
use  of  persuasion  and  discussion  in  del 
with  Japanese  problems.  Proof  of  this  I 
fact  that  he  sent  most  of  our  occupj 
troops  to  fight  in  Korea  without  repel 
sion. 

But  there  is  little  patience  amonfl 
professional  military  men  in  the  Far  I 
who  favor  Japan's  rearmament.  In  the! 
of  this  crisis,  they  want  to  get  on  witl] 
job  of  organizing  the  Japanese  into  an  I 
to  meet  the  advantage  now  held  by  the  1 
sians  and  their  satellites.  They  seel 
situation  in  the  Orient  as  a  strictly  mil  | 
problem.  And  they  are  certain  that  the 
tary  potential  of  Japan  could  be  qu 
realized. 

MacArthur    is    concerned 
the    possibility    of    total 
but  with   the   future  of 
Japanese     people     and 
moral  position  of  the  U 
States   and   the   United 
tions    in    planning    to 
the  Communist  threat, 
general   must,   at   this 
consider  the  legalisms 
Japanese  surrender — t 
icy    of    total    disarm; 
which  has  also  been 
into    Japan's    constit 
fabric. 

But  perhaps  all  the  c 
tions  arising  from  the  i 
of  rearming  Japan — or 
— will    become   purely 
demic  if  total  war  does  < 
The   Russians   have   the 
mies  to  set  the  whole  O 
afire.   Then  the  decision 
have  been  made  for  all 
peoples  of  the  world  opj 
to  Communism.    Then 
be  no  escape  from  th 
flagration.  All,  the  Ja 
included,    must    stand 
fight.  And  the  determine 
has    been   made   that   J 
will  be  given  the  right  a 
means  with  which  to 
its  national  life.        th 
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Private  Eye  in  the  World  of  Words 


"That's  why  the  Russians  keep  say- 
;y  are  for  inspection — although  their 
lion  would  allow  no  one  on  the  out- 
i  look  inside.  The  more  we  under- 
ibout  words  and  their  meanings,  the 
tely  we  are  to  be  bewildered  or  mis- 
such  distortions — the  'trick  seman- 
'hich  form  the  basis  of  Communist 
;anda  around  the  world." 
Dr.  Shipley  tracking  down  words 
all  the  thrill  of  a  man  hunt.  And 
ly  detective,  he  has  learned  the  need 
jtience,  the  value  of  intuition  and 
es,  the  danger  of  snap  judgments 
on  superficial  evidence. 

the    strange    case    of    the    word 
According  to  H.  L.  Mencken,  in 
idy  of  modern  slang,  this  word  was 
ited  by  a  group  of  fliers  at  an  English 
during   World   War   I.    Mencken's 
quoted  an  incident  telling  how  the 
lit  on  this  word  to  describe  the  cigar- 
1  object  drifting  across  the  skies  over- 
Shipley,  after  due  consideration,  de- 
that  the  Sage  of  Baltimore  was  back- 
wrong  explanation,  and  got  in  touch 
he  Goodyear  people,  first  U.S.  manu- 
ers  of  the  blimp.     Did  they  happen 
bw  how  it  got  its  name? 
:    Goodyear    people    replied    in    the 
ve.      Undeterred,   he   wrote   another 
tment  at  the  huge  plant  with  the  same 
The  word-stalker  continued  to  write 
s  department  heads.     "Their  replies 
always   courteous,"   he    recalls,    "al- 
h  they  must  have  had  me  down  as  a 
lass  crank  or  a  dangerous  spy." 
ntually  persistence  paid  off.  A  weeks- 
arrage  of  letters  finally  turned  up  a 
|  lead — the   name   of  an   ex-employee 
had  helped  build  the  first  "baby  air- 
ever  made,  a  model  constructed  in 
jid.    "It  didn't  have  any  steel  skeleton 
L  like  a  dirigible,"  the  erstwhile  blimp 
{explained.    "It  was  just  a  limp  bag  of 
i  So  that's  what  we  called  it — a  limp, 
one,  the  Model  A  Limp,  was  a  flop. 
he  next,  the  Model  B  Limp,  was  okay, 
that  it  was  always  blimp!" 

k  French-Canadian  Mystery 

casionally  Dr.  Shipley  is  set  on  the 
of  a  word  by  accident,  as  in  the  case 
le  word  "bunk."  Vacationing  in  Ver- 
he  overheard  a  French-Canadian 
\i  who  spoke  hardly  a  word  of  English 
re  that  something  was  a  lot  of 
kum." 

Shipley  knew  the  story  that  "bunk" 
mnkum"  grew  out  of  the  flowery  talks 

early  congressman  from  Buncombe 
ty,  North  Carolina.  How  did  the  boy 
en  to  know  the  word?  The  youth  re- 
in French  that  he  had  used  it  all  his 

scinate'd  by  the  riddle  of  why  this  solid 
rican  word  should  crop  up  among 
|ch-Canadians,  Dr.  Shipley  asked  the 
to  take  him  to  his  parents.  The  parents 
tmbered  they  had  used  the  term  from 
Ihood  but  didn't  know  how  it  started, 
aps  their  cousin  on  the  other  side  of 
i  might  help.  Through  cousins,  aunts, 
es  and  other  kinfolk,  Dr.  Shipley  fol- 
d  a  twisting  trail.  At  last  he  reached 
home  of  a  wrinkled  French  grand- 
ler  who  recalled  a  story  from  her  child- 
1.  The  menfolk,  she  said,  used  to  sit 
in  their  chairs  on  the  lawn  up  in 
ida,  smoking  their  pipes  and  dreaming, 
e  the  wives  worked  inside  the  house, 
etimes  the  wife  would  call  out  for  the 
land  to  come  in  and  fix  something,  and 
vould  reply,  "C'est  ban  comtne  <,a" — 
ning,  "It's  good  enough  the  way  it  is." 
dually  this  was  shortened  to  "Bon 
me!" — which  when  Americanized  be- 
H  the  well-known  "bunkum"  or  "bunk." 
r  Shipley  is  convinced  his  sleuthing 
uncovered  the  original  source  of  the 
».     As  he  points  out,  the  old  French- 
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Canadians  and  their  pipes  outd,  te  by  many 
years  the  talkative  congressman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Dr.  Shipley's  procedure  in  ferreting  out 
word  mysteries  begins  first  with  his  own 
dictionaries  and  case  histories.  If  need  be, 
he  prowls  through  libraries,  where  he  is 
given  full  freedom  of  the  stacks.  Corre- 
spondence with  scholars  and  etymological 
societies  throughout  the  world  is  another 
Shipley  resource,  as  are  old  magazines, 
newspapers,  historical  records  and  diaries. 
Occasionally  he  consults  experts  in  the  field 
the  word  concerns.  A  gem  expert,  for  in- 
stance, may  furnish  him  a  lead  on  how  a 
new  imitation  diamond  got  its  trade  name. 

Tips  Followed  Up  in  Library 

Few  of  the  experts  in  such  special  fields 
can  supply  him  with  actual  word  deriva- 
tions, but  they  can  give  him  historical  tips 
which  he  can  track  down  in  the  musty  books 
in  the  library. 

Dr.  Shipley  considers  the  meaning  of  a 
word  to  determine  whether  it  is  "literate"  or 
"illiterate."  If  the  latter — a  slangy  term 
used  mainly  in  rough-and-ready  circles — he 
tries  to  go  directly  to  the  source,  and  his 
professorial  figure  is  no  stranger  to  race 
tracks,  diners  frequented  by  truck  drivers 
and  dance  halls.  On  a  number  of  occa- 
sions he  has  gone  up  to  New  York's  Harlem 
to  pick  up  the  latest  "jive"  talk,  heedless  of 
the  curious  glances  thrown  his  way.  Most 
jive  terms,  according  to  Dr.  Shipley,  are 
simply  variations  on  the  old  English  trick  of 
putting  simple  words  together  into  rhyming 
phrases.    Hence,  "Square  from  Delaware." 

Dr.  Shipley's  clients  run  the  gamut  from 
college  presidents  to  economists,  lawyers, 
stenographers  and  housewives,  who  write, 
phone  or  contact  him  personally.  A  great 
many  are  trying  to  run  down  the  origin  of 
their  names.  Others  seek  the  derivation  of 
some  word  they  want  to  use  for  a  business 
or  new  product.  Still  others  want  to  track 
down  word  derivations  to  submit  to  quiz 
programs. 

His  prices  to  the  "lay  public"  for  running 
down  words  vary  from  $25  to  $500,  de- 
pending on  the  length  of  time  and  the  indi- 
vidual involved.  Like  any  private  eye,  he 
sizes  up  his  client  before  setting  the  fee.  "If 
he  shows  up  in  a  limousine,  you  can  bet  it'll 
be  more  than  $25,"  he  smiles.  To  profes- 
sional scholars  and  academicians,  he  ex- 
tends professional  courtesy  and  makes  no 
charge  unless  a  really  lengthy  investigation 
is  required. 

At  one  time  Dr.  Shipley  had  a  15-minute 
radio  program.  Word  Stories,  on  station 
WOR  in  New  York.  Queries  from  listeners 
were  invited,  and  one  Dr.  Shipley  still  cher- 
ishes came  on  a  card  inscribed  in  a  delicate 
feminine  hand.  It  was  a  single  word  in- 
quiry: "Sex?" 

"I  could  have  explained  the  various  deri- 
vations," Dr.  Shipley  says.  "But  there  was 
no  return  address." 

Dr.  Shipley's  interest  in  words  dates  back 
to  early  childhood.  His  father  was  a  New 
York  bookseller,  and  to  the  Shipley  young- 
ster word  games  were  as  regular  a  diver- 
sion as  hopscotch  to  other  kids. 

"Long  before  I  could  handle  a  kite,"  Dr. 
Shipley  recalls,  "I  remember  the  wooden 
half-cubes  with  which  we  played  anagrams. 
Later,  there  were  other  games.  Ghosts, 
word  riddles,  charades." 

For  hours  the  boy  would  thumb  through 
his  father's  huge  unabridged  dictionary.  It 
became  a  daily  adventure  which  opened  up 
to  him  a  vast  and  exciting  world  to  explore. 
Folks  dropping  in  would  shake  their  heads 
at  the  sight  of  a  ten-year-old  at  this  strangely 
unvouthful  pursuit.  "What  kind  of  reading 
is  that  for  a  growing  boy?"  they'd  ask  his 
parents. 

His  interest  in  words  had  disastrous  re- 
sults on  his  first  venture  out  into  the  world. 
He  had  landed  a  part-time  job  in  a  neigh- 
borhood  haberdashery.    But  one  day  the 


owner  discovered  young  Shipley  with  the 
entire  stock  of  one  particular  brand  of  col- 
lars taken  out  of  their  boxes  and  spread  all 
over  the  counter.  Just  what,  the  angered 
shopkeeper  inquired  of  his  new  clerk,  was 
the  meaning  of  this  fantastic  operation, 
these  fine  collars  spread  out  all  over  the 
place?  The  youth  gulped;  only  a  little  ex- 
periment, he  explained.  He  had  discovered 
that  these  collars  had  names  ending  in 
"shire" — Berkshire,  Wilshire,  and  a  host  of 
others.  "The  man  who  sells  them  to  us 
doesn't  know  why  they  have  those  names," 
he  told  his  red-faced  employer.  "I  was  try- 
ing to  find  out — by  direct  investigation  - 
if  there's  any  relationship  between  the 
names  and  the  various  styles." 

By  mutual  agreement,  Shipley  and  the 
haberdashery  parted  company.  Later,  to 
help  with  expenses  at  City  College  of  New 
York,  he  took  a  job  in  the  public  library, 
which,  he  smiles,  "gave  me  plenty  of  time 
to  read  the  books  I  was  supposed  to  be 
piling  up  in  the  stacks." 

At  eighteen,  Shipley  was  graduated  from 
City  College  of  New  York,  youngest  in  his 
class.  Two  years  later,  in  1914,  he  took  his 
master's  degree  at  Columbia.  His  try  for  a 
Ph.D.,  however,  ran  into  trouble.  So  learned 
was  his  thesis,  The  Breakdown  of  Quantity 
and  Rise  of  Accent  as  the  Basis  of  Prosody, 
that  only  one  man  on  the  Columbia  staff 
was  deemed  capable  of  judging  it.  And  with 
the  war  breaking  out,  that  professor  was 
called  to  the  colors. 

Shipley  tossed  aside  his  unread  thesis. 
Not  until  1931  did  he  take  time  off  to  ac- 
quire the  coveted  academic  honor.  At  that 
time,  by  Columbia's  special  dispensation, 
he  used  as  his  dissertation  a  book  he  had 
written  in  the  intervening  years. 

A  career  of  teaching,  writing,  lecturing 
and  play  reviewing  began  almost  immedi- 
ately after  his  graduation  from  City  College 
of  New  York.  Scarcely  twenty-one,  Shipley 
already  spoke  or  read  French,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  Provencal 
and  Anglo-Saxon.  "But  I  was  just  a  kid," 
he  explains.  "I  had  to  have  some  way  of 
convincing  my  pupils  I  was  grown  up.  The 
imperial  had  a  sobering  effect." 

Most  of  his  early  word  investigations 
were  purely  for  his  own  amusement.  But  as 
his  interests  widened,  he  began  to  build  his 
files,  the  unique  "case  histories"  which  have 
become  a  combination  of  Who's  Who  and 
"Rogues'  Gallery"  of  words  with  unusual 
or  spotted  backgrounds. 

The  Shipley  case  histories,  noted  down 
on  eight-by-five-inch  cards,  are  kept  as  terse 
as  possible,  boiling  down  to  a  few  brief 
words  lengthy  investigations  covering  pos- 
sibly hundreds  of  years. 

Norse  Toast  for  Scots  King 

A  typical  sample  is  the  grim  little  report 
on  the  drinking  toast,  Skoal!  "Skoal  was 
carried  to  Scotland  from  Scandinavia  in 
1589  by  King  James  VI  when  he  went  to 
Denmark  to  marry  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
king.  Originally  skal  in  Old  Norse,  mean- 
ing bowl  or  shell  of  nuts  or  eggs,  the  word 
was  in  early  times  applied  to  the  skull. 
Vikings  of  old  drank  from  the  skulls  of 
their  enemies,  using  the  word  to  wish  one 
another  'Many  skulls  to  you,'  somewhat 
as  Indians  collected  scalps.  From  Scot- 
land the  expression  spread  widely,  without 
gory  association." 

The  word-detective  recognized  early  that 
no  investigator  worthy  of  the  name  could 
live  by  dictionaries  alone.  Language  was 
alive  and  changing.  Every  new  coinage  or 
twisted  meaning — from  teen-age  talk  to  the 
jargon  of  Washington  bureaucrats — was 
part  of  his  stock  in  trade. 

Recently,  at  the  request  of  a  Broadway 
columnist,  he  undertook  to  track  down  the 
origin  of  "cheesecake,"  as  used  to  describe 
photographs  of  ladies  displaying  their  limbs. 
All  of  his  leads  ended  in  blind  alleys  until 
one  Sunday  afternoon  he  stumbled  onto  the 
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Any  time  is 
TAYLOR  time 


This  month  you  will 
find  this  fine  New 
York  State  Port  fea- 
tured at  leadingstores. 
The  Taylor  Wine  Co., 
Vineyardists  and 
Producers. 


TAYLORS 

PORT 


CAPTURED   FLAVOR 
from  the  famous  cellars  at 
HAMMONDSPORT.   NEW  YORK 
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Jtefore  they  dent 
Your  Pocket  book 

B  AMDAHL 

to  lourCrafifoase  Oil 


Quiet  that  motor  by  furnishing  an  extra- 
tough  lubrication  cushion!  Simply  add  one 
quart  of  BAKDAHL  to  regular  oil. 

When  ordinary  oil  breaks  down  under 
heat  and  pressure,  let  BAKDAHL  come  to 
the  rescue.  BAKDAHL  penetrates  metal 
surfaces  of  engine,  relieves  critical  friction, 
and  holds  lubrication  in  place. 

Plenty  of  knocks  and  pings  disappear 
with  the  BAKDAHL  treatment.  You  pay 
fewer  repair  bills,  too. 

Ask    the  best    mechanic    in    town   about 
BARDAHL.  He's  been  us- 
ing it  for  years' 


bArdAhl 

OIL 

Reduces  Friction 
■foaFraciion 

BARDAHL  OIL  COMPANY 
Seattle        •        St.  Louis 
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WHAT  S  MINE 
IS  YOURS 

by  Oscar  Schisgall 

Sue  was  so  irresistibly  beautiful 
you  could  never  accuse  her  husband 
of  marrying  her  for  her  money!  But 
Charlie  Van  Gelder,  handsome  young 
radio  announcer,  felt  as  if  lie  had.  For 
only  four  happy  weeks  after  their 
wedding,  Sue  receives  an  unexpected 
inheritance  of  a  chain  of  restaurants. 
While  Charlie  lets  his  pride— and  an- 
other woman— threaten  his  marriage! 

Don't  miss  the  whirlwind  finish 
to  this  latest  and  fastest  romance  by 
popular  Oscar  Schisgall.  Or  the 
second  installment  of  Nelia  Gardner 
White's  latest  COMPANION  novel 
since  "The  Pink  House."  And  all  the 
delightful  short  stories! 

pLu  OUTSPOKEN 
ARTICLES 

.      HOW  TO  PREVENT  100,000  CANCER 

*  DEATHS  A  YEAR 

We  can  do  just  that  — doctors  and  lay- 
men working  together  uithout  mak- 
ing a  single  new  medical  discovery. 
Read  how  to  double  our  cancer  cures  ! 

*  EVER  HAVE  A  TICKET  FIXED? 

Seems  a  mild  sin,  but  it's  a  far  more 
serious  interference  with  the  law  than 
we  realize. 

*  WHEN  SCHOOL  OPENS... 

Mere  is  the  shocking  charge  that 
school  boards  misuse  their  power 
over  the  teacher,  affecting  the  care 
given  your  child ! 

*     WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT 
*"    MARRIAGE  (QUIZ) 

Here's  what  sociologists,  educators, 
and  psychologists  have  to  say  about 
woman  e  favorite  topic:  MARRIAGE! 

PLUS  30  OTHER 
FEATURES 


answer  while  walking  up  Broadway.  Pass- 
ing the  famous  Lindy's  Restaurant,  he  no- 
ticed a  large  and  appetizing  cheesecake  in 
the  window. 

In  a  flash  he  realized  the  answer  was  sit- 
ting there  before  him.  Just  as  in  many  a 
crime  case,  the  solution  was  so  obvious  no 
one  had  seen  it.  Bakers  and  restaurateurs 
for  years  had  put  cheesecakes  in  their  win- 
dows. It  was  the  baker's  method  of  putting 
on  display  a  sample  of  his  best  wares. 

The  conclusion  was  inescapable.  "The 
French  actress,  perched  on  the  rail  of  the 
incoming  liner,  revealing  her  dimpled  knees, 
is  simply  following  the  time-honored  tradi- 
tion of  the  baker."  he  said. 

In  the  tradition  of  all  sleuths,  Dr.  Ship- 
ley, of  course,  has  his  quota  of  unsolved 
cases.  Latest  is  the  wrestling  hold  called  the 
"half-Nelson."  For  some  months,  he's  been 
dropping  in  at  gymnasiums  and  restaurants 


where  wrestling  gentry  gather,  talking  with 
old-timers,  trying  to  pick  up  a  lead. 

None  of  them  has  any  idea  how  the  hold 
got  its  name.  One  theory  was  advanced 
that  Lord  Nelson,  the  British  naval  hero, 
was  somehow  involved.  But  a  check  with 
the  British  Information  Services  brought 
the  stiff  answer  that  Lord  Nelson  had  no 
connection  with  the  sport  of  wrestling  in 
any  way,  shape  or  manner.  Dr.  Shipley 
still  drops  in  to  chat  with  the  wrestlers. 
Sooner  or  later,  he  says,  one  of  these  hirsute 
200-pounders  may  unwittingly  drop  a  clue. 

Another  unsolved  mystery  on  which  he 
is  still  working  is  the  origin  of  the  term 
"love"  as  used  for  "zero"  in  the  scoring  of 
tennis  matches.  Best  guess  so  far  is  that  it 
comes  from  the  French  word  "l'oeuf"  mean- 
ing the  egg — the  goose  egg,  in  other  words, 
which  stands  for  zero  in  the  lexicon  of  most 
sports  writers. 


Meanwhile,  queries  pour  in  fror 
and  women  in  all  walks  of  life.    1 
Shipley,  their  interest  in   words  is 
portant. 

"Words  belong  to  the  people,  not 
or  monarchs  or  commissars,"  he  says 
dictator  may  twist  the  meaning  of 
like  'freedom'  and  'liberty'  and  'right 
sooner  or  later,  the  people  make  tl 
meanings  come  true." 

Recently,  riding  in  a  cab,  Dr. 
was  discussing  words  with  the  driver, 
taxi,  for  instance,"  he  was  saying, 
ally  that's  short  for  taximeter  cabri 
which  means  a  little  wagon  that  j< 
like  a  goat  with  a  device  for  measur 
activity." 

The  driver  grinned  into  the  mirror, 
he  said,  "it  gives  you  a  hell  of  a  lift,  d 
— to  think  you're  driving  something 
portant  as  all  that?"  tk 


Do  We  Have  Enough  Strategic 
Materials  for  War? 


than  soldiers  will  have  need  in  wartime. 
The  stockpile  law  itself  provides  that  ma- 
terial to  be  bought  against  emergency  shall 
be  for  "national,"  not  just  military  pur- 
poses. Quinidine,  for  example,  must  be 
stored  because  it  is  a  heart  stimulant.  Cor- 
onary ills,  all  too-frequent  killers  in  time  of 
peace,  multiply  rapidly  under  the  pressures 
of  war  work. 

Future  stockpile  buying  may  also  utilize 
again  a  device  not  now  permitted  by  law, 
which  proved  highly  effective  during  World 
War  II,  known  as  "preclusive  buying."  Un- 
der this  scheme  the  American  stockpile 
buys  material  beyond  expected  needs,  in 
order  to  make  such  items  unavailable  to  po- 
tential enemies.  As  the  war  planners  see  it, 
somewhat  bleakly,  only  a  little  of  this  will 
be  necessary,  because  our  stockpile  needs 
are  so  great. 

Main  responsibility  for  selection  of  in- 
dividual items  in  the  stockpile  list,  and 
designation  of  quantities  for  each  item, 
rests  on  the  broad  shoulders  of  Major  Gen- 
eral Patrick  W.  Timberlake,  Director  of 
Staff  for  the  Munitions  Board.  General 
Timberlake  knows  his  job.  He  was  put 
there  after  a  distinguished  career  in  the  Air 
Force,  and  comes  from  a  family  which  has 
had  at  least  four  members  in  West  Point 
uniform. 

As  General  Timberlake  knows,  chronic 
American  disinclination  to  spend  liberally 
for  defense  is  nothing  new.  As,  a  nation, 
we  couldn't  hear  the  Kaiser  beating  his 
chest  to  herald  World  War  I,  until  the 
celebrity-loaded  Lusitania  went  down. 
Hitler  stomped  around  Europe  until  his 
heels  ached.  Yet,  we  didn't  snap  out  of 
it  until  the  Japs  bombed  Pearl  Harbor. 

Scared  by  Mars  "Invasion" 

There  was  a  waking  interlude,  in  1938, 
but  Adolf  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Orson 
Welles,  the  actor,  put  on  a  radio  program, 
for  a  gag,  and  told  us  some  people  had 
landed.  Not  from  Europe  or  Asia,  but 
from  Mars,  which  is  considerably  farther 
away.  Many  who  had  been  so  sure  the 
Atlantic  was  wide  enough  to  keep  us  safe 
were  among  those  who  ran  out  into  the 
streets,  waving  the  family  blunderbuss. 

Orson  explained,  and  the  Big  Sleep  re- 
sumed, although  many  were  plagued  by  bad 
dreams  months  before  the  Japs  attacked. 
Pictures  in  the  newspapers  showed  U.S. 
soldiers  training  with  wooden  guns  and 
gas-pipe  cannon  for-  a  real  war  which  no- 
body doubted  was  on  the  way.  More  pic- 
tures, showing  trainees  going  over  the  top 
eating  popsicles  from  ice-cream  wagons 
standing  by  in  the  1939  heat,  were  scarcely 
calculated  to  allay  developing  fears  for  the 
national  security.  A  determined  minority 
of  realists  hammered  a  small  stockpile 
authorization  through  Congress,  but  econ- 
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omy  advocates  blocked  their  efforts  to  back 
it  up  with  real  money. 

Americans,  as  a  people,  want  world 
peace  so  much  that  they  are  easy  prey  for 
the  naive  belief  that  peace  is  permanently 
accomplished  whenever  the  guns  of  any 
given  war  stop  booming.  Once  this  con- 
ception is  even  feebly  rooted,  every  econ- 
omy wave  sweeping  a  tax-weary  Congress 
chips  the  edges  off  defense  plans  laid  by 
military  realists.  More  than  two  years  ago, 
for  example,  the  most  authoritative  military 
minds  this  government  was  able  to  muster 
reported  it  would  be  foolhardy  for  the 
United  States  to  reduce  its  air  power  to  a 
force  less  than  70  groups  strong.  Yet, 
even  the  President  was  satisfied  with  a  48- 
group  Air  Force,  and  Congress  happily 
approved  the  reduction.  We  could  use 
those  70  groups  right  now. 

Neither  the  warnings  of  national  heroes 
that  war  might  strike  at  any  moment  nor 
startling  advances  in  the  art  of  mass  killing 
by  other  nations  succeeded  in  shaking  off 
the  U.S.  government's  national  defense 
inertia.  We  paid  little  heed  when  General 
George  C.  Marshall,  speaking  as  Chief  of 
Staff  in  1945,  asserted  that  sound  defense 
policies  might  have  averted  World  War  II. 

Despite  this  and  other  warnings,  heedless 
of  near  disaster  over  foreign-source  supplies 
in  the  war  just  ended,  Congress  limited  the 
national  stockpile  to  $200,000,000  for  the 
first  two  years  after  the  war.     Only  last 


year,  the  Senate  voted  to  cut  away 
000,000  of  stockpile  contract  authori 
proved  by  the  House.     President  Tt 
sent  a  special  message:  "There  is  no 
for   me   to   re-emphasize   the   imporl 
from   a  defense  standpoint,  of  rapicJ 
steady  progress  toward  attainment  cl 
stockpile." 

Three  days  later  came  announo  J 
that  Russia  had  produced  an  atomill 
plosion.  Even  then,  Congress  restoret  ■ 
$175,000,000  of  the  Senate  cut. 

Large  Stocks  of  Essentials  I 

Notwithstanding  dismal  facts  ill 
national  defense  record,  military  ml 
the  Pentagon  are  thanking  their  lucky! 
today  that  if  large-scale  war  comes] 
denly,  the  United  States  will  not  agajj 
compelled  to  launch  its  war  effort  fig 
foreign-source  raw  materials  level  of  | 
In  military  depots,  commercial  warehi I 
alongside  defense  plants,  in  tanks! 
vaults  and  metal  containers  are  storecl 
and  tons  of  rubber,  manganese,  bal 
cord  fibers,  tungsten,  chrome  ore,  I 
zinc — a  precious  array  of  hard-to-get  i| 
tials  we  would  need  instantly  and  in  I 
quantities  upon  the  outbreak  of  a  'I 
war.  Copper  is  stacked  outdoors  in  i 
and  electrolytic  sheets.  Vegetable  oi| 
going  into  expanding  tank  farms. 

Platinum — $77  an  ounce — and  confl 


"Are  you  sure  this  train  stops  in  New  York, 
colliers         and  doesn't  just  whiz  right  on  through?"        Gardner  r 
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LLIER'S 


"'Beautiful,  ain't  it?  I  can  hardly 
■wait  'til  somebody  buys  it  an' 
leaves    it    parked    in    th'    street" 


LARRY    REYNOLDS 


amonds — $5  a  carat — are  stored  in 

like  the  gold   in   Fort    Knox,   and 

pd  just  as  securely.    Opium,  the  pain 

another  high-priority  stockpile  item, 
it  in  vaults.  Until  last  winter,  the 
il  intake  of  drugs  turned  over  to 
iters  by  the  U.S.   Narcotics  Bureau 

confiscation    from    the    illegal    dope 

was   considered    sufficient    for    the 

lal  emergency  storehouse.    Now,  with 

anger   to   heavily   populated   civilian 

increased  by  the  possibility  of  atomic 

opium   is  being  purchased   in  2Ys 

balls  and  stashed  away. 
p  power  and  time,  the  major  limiting 
s  in  whipping  industry  up  to  wartime 
I    are    being    stockpiled    with    every 

of  material  packed  into  our  national 

of  war  materials.  As  a  hard-work- 
timator  on  the  Munitions  Board  staff 
ns  it,  the  national  stockpile  may 
ly  provide  the  difference  between 
y  and  defeat  in  a  war.  As  he  says, 
'ay  to  measure  stockpile  value  is  to 
ire  the  amount  of  time,  money,  lives 
ffort  which  would  be  needed  to  win  a 
*  no  stockpile  were  available  at  its  out- 
\  good  many  dramatic  examples  were 
ied  in  World  War  II. 
•y  soon  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Japa- 
were  able  to  cut  off  our  supply  of 
Immediately,  war  production 
i  had  to  pour  $1,000,000,000  of  ma- 
and  effort  into  the  building  of  a  huge 
(etic  industry.  Additional  millions, 
senting  more  human  effort  and  ma- 
9,  went  to  start  rubber  plantations. 

High  Cost  of  an  Oversight 

i  refineries,  badly  needed  to  fill  the 
>ers'  gas  tanks,  had  to  be  expanded  to 
ifacture  ingredients  of  synthetic  rub- 
Steel  for  synthetic  plants  sliced  huge 
ks  out  of  the  metal  allotment  for 
oils.  The  steel  shortage,  in  turn,  corn- 
el steel  plant  expansion,  and  this  ate  up 
steel.  All  the  while,  desperate  efforts 
ep  a  few  transoceanic  marginal  rubber 
ly  lines  open  took  ships  and  troops  and 
and  time  and  dollars  and  man  power, 
good  stockpile  of  natural  rubber,  ac- 
llated  before  the  war,  would  have 
1  all  the  time  and  dollars  and  materials, 
released  the  man  power  in  this  huge 
t  for  direct  use  in  prosecuting  the  war. 

ier's  f„i    September  9,   1950 


Teamwork,  of  a  quality  rarely  practiced 
in  government,  is  functioning  under  heavy 
pressure  to  avert  for  the  future  any  such 
dangerous  and  costly  projects  as  the  build- 
ing of  a  whole  new  industry  to  meet  sud- 
den war  shortages.  W.  Stuart  Symington, 
as  chairman  of  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board,  supervises  the  operation. 
Issues  which  he  can't  settle  go  to  the  desk 
of  President  Truman.  Recently,  for  in- 
stance, there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Munitions  Board  and  the  In- 
terior Department,  over  a  stockpile  matter. 
Round-table  talks  failed  to  settle  the  differ- 
ence, and  it  went  to  Symington.  Finally, 
it  was  resolved  by  the  latter,  after  consult- 
ing the  White  House.  Incidentally,  the 
Munitions  Board  won. 

Below  Symington  and  the  White  House, 
the  operation  of  building  America's  ma- 
terials stockpile  heads  up  in  the  Munitions 
Board,  but  is  really  carried  out  in  five 
Cabinet-status  government  departments, 
the  General  Services  Administration,  ECA 
and  the  Budget  Bureau. 

The  over-all  stockpile  job  goes  like  this: 

The  Munitions  Board,  headed  since  last 
November  by  the  Chicago  coal  executive 
Hubert  E.  Howard,  determines  what  ma- 
terials must  be  bought.  General  Timber- 
lake  and  his  staff  do  the  field  work,  make 
their  selections  and  recommend  the  list 
for  approval  by  Howard  and  the  other 
members,  representing  each  branch  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  These  schedules 
are  reviewed  by  Symington,  acting  for  the 
President. 

When  the  policy  work  is  completed,  the 
materials  list  is  transmitted  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  its  operating 
mechanism,  the  Federal  Supply  Service. 
Orders  are  placed  as  fast  as  Congress  hands 
over  the  money  to  the  Supply  Service.  The 
other  agencies  concerned  in  the  stockpiling 
job  under  the  law  help  in  every  way  they 
can.  "There  are  no  prima  donnas  here," 
says  Howard.  "For  example,  practically 
everybody  in  the  line-up  had  to  pitch  in 
some  months  ago  to  get  manganese.  We 
remember  it  as  the  bogie  wagon  deal. 
Bogie  wagon  is  lingo  for  gondola,  or  hopper 
car,  in  South  Africa.  There  was  plenty 
manganese  in  South  Africa,  but  not  enough 
bogie  wagons  to  haul  it  to  port. 

"South  Africa  asked  Canadian  Car  and 
Foundry  to   make  the   bogie   wagons,   but 


Canada  was  short  on  steel.  We  were  short 
on  steel,  fob.  but  Federal  Supply  Service 
persuaded  the  Commerce  Department  to 
give  us  an  export  license  for  enough  steel 
exports  to  make  the  bogie  wagons.  Canada 
made  the  wagons.  South  Africa  paid 
Canada  in  money  they  later  got  for  the 
manganese.  The  wagons  brought  our 
manganese  to  South  African  ports.  You 
see.     It's  teamwork." 

Today,  all  our  manganese  lies  in  black, 
lumpy,  thousand-foot  piles  behind  guarded 
chain-link  fences,  in  areas  webbed  securely 
into  the  national  highway  and  railroad 
feeder  systems. 

The  American  stockpiling  effort  does 
not  anticipate  complete  halting  of  ocean 
traffic  in  war.  Defense  planners  expect  to 
keep  some  sea  lanes  open  by  sheer  weight 
of  naval  power.  Rear  Admiral  C.  B. 
Momsen,  the  submarine  expert,  believes  an 
enemy  fleet  of  about  1,000  big,  high-speed 
and  long-range  submersibles  might  prove 
capable  of  blocking  sea  lanes  to  the  United 
States  altogether.  He  considers  it  possible 
that  a  potential  enemy,  such  as  Russia, 
could  build  a  fleet  of  this  size  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

Problems  That  Lie  Ahead 

Our  stockpile  is  expected  to  furnish 
about  30  per  cent  of  over-all  requirements 
from  its  materials  list,  for  five  years  of  war. 
On  this  basis,  changes  are  constantly  being 
made  in  objectives  for  the  individual  items. 
Sometimes  substitutes  are  developed;  occa- 
sionally new  supply  sources  are  discovered 
in  this  country.  As  new  weapons  evolve, 
it  becomes  necessary  at  times  to  raise  stock- 
pile objectives. 

In  its  latest  report,  the  Munitions  Board 
gave  Congress  a  few  items  of  good  news, 
along  with  the  story  of  shortages  that  had 
to  be  told.  On  a  pre-Korean-war  basis 
(objectives  are  changing  fast  right  now), 
the  board  reported  objectives  had  been 
either  "fully  completed  or  nearly  so,"  in 
the  buying  of  13  metals  and  drugs.  There 
is  a  good  supply  of  bauxite  on  hand;  of 
antimony,  used  for  hardening  metal  alloys; 
of  lead,  mica  and  sperm  oil.  In  the  medical 
field,  we  have  a  good  deal  of  the  sedative 
hyoscine,  considerable  iodine  and  quinine, 
among  other  essentials. 

Some  items  originally  placed  on  the 
stockpiling  schedule  have  been  removed 
entirely.  Black  pepper,  for  example,  first 
stockpiled  because  of  its  use  in  World 
War  II,  has  now  gone  off  the  list.  Quarter- 
master tests  proved  half  the  people  used 
for  the  testing  didn't  like  pepper  at  all,  and 
half  the  remainder  said  they  could  do  just 
as  well  without  it.  Red  pepper  serves  as 
well  as  black,  and  is  in  plentiful  supply. 

The  life-or-death  importance  of  our  war 
materials  stockpile  is  clear,  in  the  light  of 
simple  geography.  It  is  startling  when  a 
basic  American  fact  is  considered:  This 
country  will  never  be  an  aggressor.  The 
United  States  is  by  deliberate  choice  a 
sucker  for  a  sneak  enemy  attack.  That 
means  supply  sea  lanes  can  suddenly  slam 
shut  in  our  faces.  The  Russians  know  these 
two  weaknesses:  vulnerable  sea  lanes  and 
nonaggression.  We  know  that  if  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  United  States  come  finally 
to  battle,  the  enemy  will  fully  exploit  ev- 
ery weak  spot  in  our  armor. 

Fighting  against  the  biggest  surface 
navies  in  the  world — American  and  British 
— Nazi  U-boats  nearly  won  the  Battle  of 
the  Atlantic  in  World  War  II.  The  Russian 
submarine  fleet  today  is  huge,  and  has  a 
range  far  greater  than  undersea  craft  com- 
manded a  few  years  ago.  Moreover,  the 
homing  torpedo  has  come  into  being — a 
diabolical  weapon  loaded  with  hell  in  its 
nose,  which  leaves  no  visible  wake  in  the 
water  and  contains  within  itself  the  mechan- 
ism for  tracking  down  its  target. 

The  lesson  in  all  these  facts  is  bleak,  and 
perhaps  final:  In  order  to  be  ready  for 
emergency  in  the  world  of  1950.  America 
must  have  a  stockpile.  And  it's  got  to  be 
adequate.  World  War  11  persuaded  the 
government  to  begin  stockpiling.  Perhaps 
Korea  will  impel  us  to  finish  it.       the  end 
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This  Shows  It  Can  Be  Done 


LABOR  DAY,  1950,  again  finds  American  in- 
dustry and  its  workers  partially  mobilized  for 
war.  But  in  spite  of  that  we  have  done  a  Labor 
Day  editorial  about  peace — the  peaceful  nego- 
tiations between  General  Motors  and  the  UAW- 
C.I.O.  which  led  to  the  signing  of  a  five-year, 
no-strike  contract  last  May. 

The  picture  above  was  taken  at  the  end  of 
those  negotiations.  It  is  a  happy  illustration  of 
good  labor-management  relations.  It  is  also  an 
illustration  of  the  good  human  relations  which 
entered  into  the  bargaining  and  which  concern 
us  here  more  than  die  contract  that  they  brought 
about. 

The  GM  five-year  package,  you  may  recall, 
included  a  pension  plan,  an  insurance  program 
with  death,  sickness,  accident,  hospital  and  sur- 
gery benefits,  and  a  4-cents-an-hour  "improve- 
ment factor"  which  is  added  to  wage  rates  each 
year  for  the  life  of  the  agreement.  It  also  con- 
tinued the  cost-of-living  formula  which,  above 
a  certain  level,  synchronizes  wages  with  the  rise 
and  fall  of  consumer  prices. 

This  American  Five- Year  Plan  may  not  be 
the  key  to  industrial  peace.  Yet  there  were  fac- 
tors underlying  it  which  might  serve  as  a  pattern 
for  the  whole  complex  relationship  of  employer 
and  employee  at  a  time  when  uninterrupted 
production  can  once  more  be  a  matter  of  life 
or  death. 

One  of  them  was  good  faith — not  simply  the 
willingness  to  "bargain  in  good  faith,"  but  a  mu- 
tual faith  in  each  other's  honesty  and  decent  in- 
tentions. 

Another  factor  was  confidence.  Both  parties 
showed  a  confidence  in  the  future  and  in  prog- 
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ress.  This  allowed  them  to  base  their  contract  on 
the  assumption  of  increasingly  high  production. 

Along  with  confidence  was  a  third  factor  of 
wisdom,  a  rather  uncommon  wisdom.  The 
union,  for  its  part,  accepted  the  machine  as  a 
friend  and  an  aid  to  better  living  rather  than 
viewing  it  as  a  monster  which  destroys  jobs  and 
displaces  workers.  This  attitude,  of  course,  is 
not  found  throughout  organized  labor.  Ours 
may  be  the  most  highly  industrialized  country 
on  earth,  but  there  is  still  "featherbedding"  in  a 
number  of  trades,  among  them  railroading  and 
construction.  Through  a  natural  but  short- 
sighted desire  for  job  security,  the  representa- 
tives of  workers  in  these  trades  have  resisted  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  and 
methods.  They  have  insisted  on  retaining  primi- 
tive ways  of  doing  things  which  stymie  progress, 
keep  costs  high  and  do  nobody  any  good  in  the 
long  run. 

General  Motors,  in  its  end  of  the  bargain, 
showed  a  much  more  realistic  attitude  toward 
security.  The  company's  executives  realized 
that  the  high  production  which  the  new  contract 
demands  is  impossible  without  high  efficiency. 
They  also  realized  that  high  efficiency  is  not  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  mechanization.  The  men  who 
run  the  machines  are  more  important,  even  from 
a  cold-blooded  business  standpoint,  dian  the  ma- 
chines themselves.  And  the  man  at  the  machine 
is  not  operating  at  top  efficiency  if  he  feels  dis- 
contented, worried  and  insecure. 

The  GM-UAW  agreement  removes,  at  least 
for  five  years,  the  fear  of  having  to  support  a 
family  on  strike  benefits.  It  removes  the  fear 
of  an  arbitrary  three-day  or  no-day  work  week 


such  as  John  L.  Lewis  imposed  on  the  minel 
It  removes  the  fear  that  inflation  would  serioul 
dilute  the  buying  power  of  an  unchanging  waf 
rate.  It  removes  the  fear  of  financially  cripplil 
illness  and  destitute  old  age. 

Such  an  agreement  cannot  fail  to  make 
worker  happier  and  more  efficient.  And  t 
benefit  does  not  stop  with  the  individual, 
cities  where  General  Motors  is  the  big  indusu 
and  the  hub  of  economic  life,  the  benefic 
effects  of  this  agreement  can  be  felt  throughc 
the  whole  community.  It  can  mean  a  high 
standard  of  living  based  on  the  assurance  of  co 
tinuing  work  and  income. 

We  congratulate  General  Motors  and  ti 
UAW  on  the  vision  which  has  achieved  a  not 
ble  agreement.  And  we  congratulate  them 
achieving  it  without  a  work  stoppage  or  pub 
name  calling  or  government  intervention.  It  w 
a  real  triumph  of  intelligence  and  responsibilil 
and  we  are  happy  to  note  that  several  other  c 
ganizations  have  copied  its  technique.  We  wou 
like  to  see  more  follow  suit. 

Maybe  we're  asking  for  Utopia.  But  it  doesi 
seem  impossible  for  other  unions  and  compani 
to  decide  on  a  long-range  program  of  wages  ai 
working  conditions  and  thus  avoid  the  anrni 
turmoil  of  new  demands  and  bitter  resistan 
that  marks  so  many  contract  negotiations, 
would  be  nice  to  see  a  few  more  unions  adn 
that  progress  is  here  to  stay  and  co-operate 
little  better  with  management  to  create  a  high 
living  standard  for  all  of  us.  And  we'd  also  II 
to  see  a  few  more  companies  admit  that  the  fa; 
est  possible  treatment  of  the  individual  work 
is  not  only  their  humane  obligation  but  al 
a  sensible  route  to  efficiency,  production  ai 
prosperity. 

The  blueprint  is  at  hand  in  the  realistic,  fc 
ward-looking  contract  between  GM  and  £ 
UAW.  It  is  worth  the  careful  study  of  anyo 
on  either  side  of  the  labor-management  fen 
who  wants  to  help  bring  about  a  peaceful  a 
vance  in  industrial  relations  without  any  pre 
sure  or  crackdowns  from  Washington. 

Soldiers  of  the  Press 

A  LOT  HAS  BEEN  WRITTEN,  and  rightl 
about  this  country's  "too  little"  preparedne 
for  the  Korean  war.  Now  a  word  should  be  sa 
about  one  group  that  was  ready — the  corr 
spondents  who  have  been  covering  that  war  I 
the  American  press. 

Their  job  is  as  dirty  and  dangerous  as  tl 
soldiers'  and,  in  a  way,  just  as  important.  Tl 
war  came  with  stunning  suddenness.  America 
scarcely  knew  what  it  was  all  about.  Korea  w 
strange  and  remote.  The  situation  was  disma 
ing  and  constantly  changing.  It  wasn't  a  fig 
that  could  be  covered  through  briefings  and  cor 
muniques. 

Perhaps  it  isn't  fair  to  single  anyone  out,  f 
outstanding  coverage  has  been  almost  routir 
But  we  would  like  to  mention  men  like  Horn 
Bigart  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  wl 
was  up  on  the  line  day  after  day  when  things  we 
really  toughest.  We'd  like  to  mention  Collie; 
John  Denson,  who  left  his  editorial  desk  ai 
was  in  Korea  before  the  war  was  two  weeks  ol 

And  we  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  two  con 
spondents  killed  in  action  and  the  four  who  dii 
in  an  airplane  crash  on  their  way  to  the  froi 
They  died  like  soldiers  in  the  line  of  dui 
bringing  the  truth  to  a  free  people,  and  th[| 
deserve  a  hero's  honor. 

Collier's  for  September  9,  19.' 
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Pretty  Carolyn  Bishop  was  chosen  Cai 
Queen  by  students  at  the  Universit 
North  Carolina,  beating  out  24  other 
testants  for  a  place  on  this  week's  c 
Now  a  senior,  the  winner  has  since  be< 
somebody's  prize;  she  married  W.  A.  T] 
hill  of  Scarbro,  West  Virginia.  This  i 
first  in  a  series  of  Campus  Queen  co 


Week's  Mail 


Our  Vulnerable  Defense* 


Editor:  I  was  much  interested  in  Col 
editorial.  We  Need  Power  to  Preserve  P 
(Aug.  5th).  This  editorial  very  wisely 
much-needed  attention  to  "the  wo«| 
vulnerable  defenses  of  the  contb 
United  States." 

Our  national  defenses  will  continue  1 
"woefully  vulnerable"  so  long  as  we  sc 
our  shot  over  the  world  as  we  are  doin 
our  "cold  war"  policy  with  its  hot  wi 
Korea. 

The  demands  of  our  "cold  war"  I 
will  inevitably  be  so  many  and  so  dh 
fied  and  so  heavy  that,  so  long  as  this  hi 
policy  is  continued,  "the  defenses  ol 
continental  United  States"  will  b« 
more  and  more  "woefully  vulnerable.' 
Ernest  Bradshaw,  Chicafi 

Mere  Chicken  Feed 

Editor:  I  read  the  refreshing  article,  1 
ily  without  Fear  (Aug.  5th),  and  enj 
the  experiences  of  the  Millgates  as  to] 
Andre  Fontaine. 

When  I  came  to  Mr.  Fontaine's  act 
of  the  cost  of  feeding  baby  chicks  till 
weighed  three  and  a  half  to  four  poi 
however,  I  had  to  laugh  at  the  stateme 
Mr.  Mitigate  that  such  cost  was  onl 
cents. 

Don't  other  chicken  raisers  agree? 

Mrs.  Rundle  Smith,  Blanks! 

Doctor's  Admirer 

Editor  :  I  want  to  commend  you  or  I 
excellence  of  The  Amazing  Dr.  Sperti  ( I 
29th) .  One  of  the  finest  things  I  have  i 

The  article  is  a  revelation  in  many  \  1 
Dr.  Sperti's  discoveries  and  inventions  I 
generosity  and  his  intense  adherence  tc  I 
entific  knowledge  win  my  complete  adi  I 
tion. 

The  article  besides  being  a  revelatic  t 
a  man  and  of  the  long  road  to  a  cancer  n 
is  an  inspiration  to  all  who  have  ambi  I 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  we  j 
of  their  fellow  man. 

Alex  Clark,  Chicago  I 

Maine's  Junior  Senator 

Editor:  Your  story  by  Lilian  Rixey  a  J 
Senator  Smith  (Mrs.  Smith  Really  Go  J 
Town,  July  29th)  was  a  good  one  ar  J 
particular  interest  to  the  people  of  Ml 
but  we  of  this  organization  have  a  qu  i 
with  you. 

In  the  discussion  of  Senator  Smith's  I 
ity  to  get  along  with  newspapers  yoil 
ferred  to  the  fact  that  a  great  man  H 
Senator  Smith's  clippings  are  "made  il 
the  Washington  columns  of  May  Craig  1 
Gannett  papers'  .  .  .  female  Boswell  t<  i 
Lady  from  Maine." 

Unfortunately,  our  organization  is  a  I 
deal  smaller  than  the  group  of  newsp;  I 
and  radio  stations  operated  by  Frank  'I 
nett.  We  enjoy  a  friendly  relationship  I 
Frank  Gannett's  much  larger  group.  \ 
always  hurts  our  pride  when  readers  as' 
that  we  belong  to  Frank  Gannett.  Wi  I 
very  much  a  Maine  organization.  We  i 
to  our  home  territory  and  we  like  tjl 
identified  with  it. 

Furthermore,  we  feel  that  althougl  i 


Don't  cry,  Mother,  I  said. . . 


.  .  .  but  I  felt  like  crying  myself.  Here  we  were 
on  our  first  vacation  in  years.  We'd  planned  a 
leisurely  motor  trip  to  California.  And  half 
way  there  I'd  had  a  bad  auto  accident. 

We  finally  got  a  ride  to  the  nearest  town. 
But  we  didn't  know  a  soul.  So  I  looked  up  the 
State  Farm  office — my  insurance  people.  And 
I  want  you  to  know  how  the  agent,  Tom  Wess*, 
took  care  of  us! 

My  car  was  no  good  to  me — repairs  would 
have  cost  so  much  and  taken  so  long.  Mother 
and  I  were  so  upset  and  discouraged  we'd  just 
about  given  up  and  decided  to  take  the  train 
home.  But  Tom  wouldn't  hear  of  it!  He  said 
he  could  arrange  for  us  to  buy  a  new  car  right 
there  on  the  spot. 

He  called  up  a  State  Farm  field  adjustor  and 
they  worked  it  out.  My  insurance  paid  a  big 
part  of  the  difference  between  my  trade-in  and 
the  cost  of  the  new  car.  And  Tom  arranged  a 
low  cost  bank  loan  for  the  balance — through 
the  State  Farm  Bankplan. 

The  very  day  after  the  accident  we  were  off 
for  California  again,  in  our  new  car!  Mother 
and  I  would  never  have  believed  it — such 
thoughtful,  friendly  treatment  so  far  from 
home! 

Agents  give  personal  attention 

That's  one  of  the  extra  benefits  you  enjoy  as  a 

*Tom   Wess  i.i  a 


policyholder  in  the  State  Farm  Mutual  Auto- 
mobile Insurance  Company.  Should  you  have 
an  accident  near  your  home,  generally  your 
claim  will  be  personally  handled  by  the  man 
who  wrote  your  automobile  insurance  in  the 
first  place.  He,  naturally,  is  keenly  interested 
in  keeping  you  a  well-pleased  customer.  In 
addition,  State  Farm  has  120  branch  claim 
offices,  strategically  located. 

Away  from  home — same  service! 

Since  automobiles  were  made  to  travel,  State 
Farm  service  is  geared  to  travel  with  the  car. 
Wherever  trouble  occurs,  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada,  claim  service  is  available. 

Savings  benefit  policyholders 

Efficient,  friendly  service  plus  loiv  cost  insur- 
ance is  what  you  get  as  a  State  Farm  Mutual 
policyholder.  Why?  Because  State  Farm  de- 
sires to  insure  only  careful  drivers — who  have 
fewer  losses — keep  costs  down.  State  Farm  is 
a  mutual  company — savings  benefit  policy- 
holders. 

The  State  Farm  agent  in  your  community 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  any  or  all  of  your  insur- 
ance problems:  If  you  don't  know  him  yet — 
simply  look  up  State  Farm  in  your  phone  book. 

Note  to  new  car  buyers:  Before  you  buy 
your  new  car,  ask  your  State  Farm  agent  about 
convenient  low  cost  financing-through  a  local 

fictitious  name,  but  his  kind,  thoughtful  senice  is  typical  of  State  Farm  agents. 


bank — often  substantial  savings  can  be  made 
on  both  the  financing  and  insurance.  And  re- 
member, once  you  have  State  Farm  insurance, 
you  can  easily  transfer  it  to  your  new  car. 

Do  you  know?  How  little  you  need  to  save 
regularly  to  buy  a  comfortable  retirement 
income  if  you  start  now?  Ask  your  State  Farm 
agent  about  the  guaranteed  savings  and 
security  program  available  in  the  State  Farm 
Life  Insurance  Company. 


STATE  FARM 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

BLOOMINGTON,   ILLINOIS 

Home  Office 


Western  Office 
Berkeley,  California 


North  Centra!  Office 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


Canadian  Office 


Toronto,  Ontario 


West  Centra/  Office 
Imeo/n,  Nebraska 


Michigan  Office.   Marshall,  Michigan 


EXTRA-MILD 


I  agree... 

says  "BAB"  BECKWITH 
Nationally  known  Flight 
Instructor  and  Stylist 


.-■':'> 


KING-SIZE  m\M 

■  ■  •  the  finest  Turkish 

and  Domestic  tobaccos 

superbly  blended,  make 

*  fXTRA-MILO . . .  giVe 

yo"  a  MvA  ^//^ 

«  Zieto  f/avor  an(/ 

aroma  than  any  otber 
,0"g  cigarette. 
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ENJOY  I  "ft  1 1  If  Iff  YOURSELF 

...  BEST  OF  All  LONG  CIGARETTES 


are  small,  we  are  big  enough,  with  four 
daily  newspapers,  a  Sunday  newspaper  and 
two  radio  stations,  to  be  identified  as  Guy 
Gannett  Publishing  Company,  or  The  Gan- 
nett Newspapers  (and  Radio  Stations)  of 
Maine.    Roger  C.  Williams,  Portland,  Me. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Williams  is  overmodest. 
Since  Collier's  story  was  about  the  Lady 
from  Maine,  we  assumed  that  readers 
would  know  that  our  reference  to  "the 
Gannett  papers"  meant  those  of  Port- 
land's Guy  Gannett  and  not  the  New 
York  State  chain  that  is  owned  by  Frank 
Gannett. 

.  .  .  Collier's  profuse  admiration  for  Sena- 
tor Smith  is  not  shared  by  residents  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  so-called  "investigation" 
of  the  McCarthy  charges  against  members 
of  the  State  Department  as  conducted  by 
Senator  Tydings  and  his  relatives  was  a 
shameful  farce  throughout. 

Had  administration  leaders  wished  to 
show  up  "McCarthyism,"  as  you  call  it,  we 
see  no  reason  why  they  couldn't  have 
opened  the  records  and  done  so  long  ago. 
It  looks  suspiciously  as  if  they  were  afraid 
of  what  they  might  bring  to  light. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Gabrio,  Cottage  Grove,  Ore. 

.  .  .  On  the  basis  of  brief  contact  with  Sena- 
tor Smith  when  she  was  on  the  Kalamazoo 
College  campus  last  November  to  speak  in 
our  chapel,  I  would  like  to  comment  that 
she  is  "easy  to  meet."  Students  warmed  up 
to  her  quickly,  and  everyone  was  at  ease. 

Furthermore,  she  fairly  beamed  when 
the  coeds  presented  her  with  an  orchid  cor- 
sage prior  to  her  appearance  at  our  after- 
noon "coffee  hour." 

Edward  J.  Lauth,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

...  In  the  closing  paragraphs  of  your  article 
(on  Senator  Smith)  you  write  that,  after 
making  a  speech  at  Portland,  the  senator 
drove  100  miles  that  very  same  night  to 
make  a  speech  at  Woodfords. 

I  am  forced  to  disagree  with  you  on  this 
mileage.  Woodfords  is  the  residential 
section  of  Portland,  and  is  exactly  one 
(1)  mile  from  the  center  of  Portland — 
not  one  hundred  miles. 

Leo  Leman,  Portland,  Me. 

Big  Luke 

Editor:  In  They're  Gonna  Like  Big  Luke 
(Aug.  5th)  it  is  mentioned  that  Luke  Easter 
got  two  doubles  and  a  single  and  Cleveland 
won  the  game  because  of  it.  Now  he  did  get 
the  hits  and  1  wouldn't  want  to  take  it  away 
from  him,  but  Cleveland  did  not  win  the 
game.  I  happened  to  see  that  game  and  the 
Red  Sox  came  from  behind  to  win.  Kinder 
was  the  winning  pitcher  (the  first  game  he 
had  ever  won  from  Cleveland,  by  the  way) 
and  I  have  the  box  score  to  prove  it. 

It  isn't  that  I  have  anything  against  Luke 
or  that  I  don't  agree  that  he  can  really  hit 
the  ball,  because  he  really  did  in  this  game, 
but  1  do  like  to  get  the  facts  straight. 

Donald  A.  Bertsch,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Right  you  are.    The  Red  Sox  won  it  9-6. 

...  In  your  story  on  Luke  Easter  you  say 
that  the  Gehrig-Ruth  combination  of  1950 
may  be  Doby  and  Easter.  I  am  ten  years  old 
and  a  loyal  Red  Sox  fan.  I  think  there  is 
a  better  pair  in  Williams  and  Dropo. 
James  Timothy  O'Reilly,  Newport,  R.  I. 

The  One-Armed  Bnndits 

Editor:  I  want  to  commend  you  on  the 
splendid  editorial  on  slot  machines  (Keep 
the  Change,  Lady.  July  29th).  These  one- 
armed  bandits  were  taking  over  our  city  un- 
til Dorothy  McCullough  was  elected  mayor 
of  Portland. 

She  started  enforcing  the  law  that  was 
already  on  the  books  of  the  state.  Now, 
thanks  to  her  courage,  there  are  no  more 
slot  machines  in  drugstores,  ice-cream  par- 
lors, bowling  alleys  or  taverns. 

I  especially  appreciate  her  good  work, 
because  my  teen-age  sou  was  a  victim  of 


one  of  the  machines.  They  should  not  Ik 
been  where  he  could  get  to  them. 

Mrs.  Q.  E.  Sanford,  Portland, 

...  As  an  attorney  of  more  than  43  yc| 
practice  I  agree  "on  all  fours"  with 
Keep  the  Change,  Lady  editorial,  but  I 
with  the  picture.  The  wife  should  be  shi| 
when  starting  her  grocery  shopping  or, 
ter  yet,  the  factory  worker  on  his  way  hi 
with  his  pay  check,  or  even  their  kids 
their  pennies. 

James  W.  Maucker,  Rock  Island 

...  In  reply  to  your  editorial,  here  is  a  si 
true  tale  of  perfect  city  corruption  in 
city  where  I  live,  Girard,  Ohio. 

In  Girard  you  can: 

Attend   a   lottery  twice  a  week  at 
movie  theater; 

Play  the  numbers; 

Buy  baseball  pools; 

Place  bets  on  horses; 

Buy  obscene  literature; 

Play  slot  machines; 

Try  any  type  punchboard; 

Join  rowdy  gangs  on  street  corners. 
George  Gordon,  Girard,  C 

Perfect  Solution 


Editor:  The  tricycles  haven't  bothered 
I  know  that  he'll  get  them  loaded.  I  h 
only  two  daughters  and  a  son,  but  I've  foi 
already  that  there  can  be  no  peace  until 
tricycles  arc  loaded.  But  what  has  bothe 
me  is  where  the  outboard  motor  can  go. 

I've  worried  about  this  ever  since  y 
issue  of  July  22d  arrived.  Only  tonight  h 
I  arrived  at  anything  like  a  solution. 

The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  load  up  c 
dren,  tricycles,  cat,  canary,  dog,  wife 
lunch,  unload  minnow  bucket,  fly  rod 
golf  clubs;  kiss  wife  good-by  tend« 
and  promise  her  a  week  of  nothing 
bridge  club,  beauty  parlors  and  shows  u] 
her  return;  and  then  seek  out  some  ir 
friend  in  a  predicament  such  as  his  v 
whom  he  can  spend  a  week  of  unfettei 
wholesome  relaxation  and  enjoyment  in  { 
and  fishing. 

I  must  try  this  sometime  myself. 

Arthur  A.  Russell,  Austin,  Te  i 

Friend  of  Segregation 

Editor:  Referring  to  Charles  Blitzer's  ccl 
munication  on  racial  segregation  (W«l 
Mail,  July  29th ) ,  may  I  suggest  another  1 
of  approach  to  the  segregation  problem? 

Do  we  want  to  preserve  our  Amerii 
heritage  which  has  come  clown  to  us  throi 
the  centuries  from  the  early  settlers  of  1 
country  and  their  European  forebears, 
do  we  want  to  discard  it  as  of  no  imp  • 
tance?   Can  we  not  learn  something  frij 
the  breeders  of  fine  horses,  cattle,  dogs,  it 
who  have  practiced  segregation  in  ordffl 
get  desired  results? 

Robert  C.  Barnett,  Jefferson  City,  I 

Switching  Horses 

Editor:  Re  Collier's  June  24th  issue 
read,  I  would  like  to  extend  congrati 
tions  for  your  editorial,  Where  the  Gi 
Have  Walked.  I  have  been  a  Demo* 
for  52  years,  but  have  been  turning  v 
much  Republican  these  past  12  months 
HuRsr  D.  Judd,  Guam,  Gi 
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TRY  THIS  ON  FOR  SIGHS  I 


i  Arrow  Shirt  does  something  for  a  guy  that 
»es  something  to  the  gals. 

Maybe  they  figure  any  man  that's  so  neatly 
oomed  would  be  just  as  neat  around  the 
|)use.  May  be  that  virile  Mitoga-tailored  fit. 

Or  maybe  they're  sure  any  man  who  insists 
1  the  "Sanforized"  label  (fabric  shrinkage 
ss  than  1%),  anchored  buttons,  and  the 
iue  in  every  Arrow  Shirt  is  sure  to  be  a  good 
•ovider!  Whatever  it  is,  it's  wonderful! 


The  shirt  being  admired  is  Par  (above), 
soft,  spread  collar. . .  regular  or  French  cuffs. 
$3.65.  If  you  like  a  non-wilt  collar,  you  pick 
Dart,  $3.65;  Mall  (in  finer  broadcloth),  $3.95; 
or  Dale  (premium  broadcloth) ,  $4. 50.  Drew  has 
medium -short  points,  low  neckband,  $3.65. 

Tie  Note — These  shirts  will  look  even  hand- 
somer with  Arrow's  luxurious  new  Royalty 
Satin  Ties  (shown)  in  popular  paisley  pat- 
terns! $2.00  each. 


ARROW  SHIRTS and  TIES 

»» — >► 

»tt,  Peobody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Makers  of  Arrow  Shirts,  Ties,  Sports  Shirts,  Handkerchiefs,  Underwear. 


Time  was  when  the  slip-on  tvas 
strictly  a  iveek-ender  .  .  .  now 
it's  on  a  seven-day  week! 
That's  because  the  new  Florsheim 
leathers,  patterns,  and  lasts 
are  as  correct  for  the  office 
as  for  after  hours.  Try  a  pair; 
you  11  agree  they're  the  newest 
thing  since  lace  oxfords  replaced 
the  high  button  shoe. 


Florsheim 

slip-ons 


The  eclipse,  S12S9, 

burgundy  calf 

gore  slip-on. 


The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company  •  Chicago  •  Makers  of  fine  shoes  for  men  and  women 


Keep  Up  with  the  Ubrtdl 

BY  FUELING  FOSTER 


Iquitos,  Peru.    To  get  there  from  Lima,  you  went  by  way  of  Engla 


Before  Peru  had  a  national  air-line 
system,  bad  roads  over  high  mountains 
made  it  virtually  impossible  for  a  per- 
son to  travel  from  Lima  on  the  coast  to 
Iquitos,  Peru's  inland  port,  a  distance 
of  700  miles.  The  quickest  and  easiest 
way  the  journey  could  be  made  by  avail- 
able transportation  was  by  boat — up 
the  Pacific,  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
across  the  Atlantic  to  England  and  back 
to  Para,  Brazil,  then  westward  through 
Brazil  on  the  Amazon  River  to  Iquitos, 
a  distance  of  14,000  miles. 

••**•••** 

Irrespective  of  the  number  of  women 
in  attendance,  religious  services  cannot 
be  held  in  most  of  the  world's  syna- 
gogues unless  there  are  present  at  least 
10  males  over  thirteen  years  of  age.  All 
Orthodox  and  Conservative  Jews  still 
observe  this  law,  which  has  not  been 
changed  since  its  adoption  about  1000 
B.C.  when  women  so  rarely  went  to  the 
temples  that  they  were  not  considered 
part  of  the  congregation. 

*+•**•*** 

Being  magnetic,  most  compasses  are 
rarely  accurate  because  they  point  to 
the  Magnetic  North  Pole  which  is  not 
directly  north,  and  constantly  changes 
its  position.  The  only  pole  that  is  directly 
north  and  is  stationary  and  reliable  is  the 
Geographical  North  Pole  and  the  only 
compass  that  unfailingly  points  to  it  is 
the  gyrocompass  used  by  large  ships. 

••******* 

Many  women  worked  as  British  Secret 
Service  agents  in  Nazi-occupied  territory 
during  the  last  war,  but  only  15  were 
captured.  At  the  time  of  their  arrest, 
eight  were  single,  seven  were  married, 
and  their  ages  ranged  from  22  to  45.  All 
were  taken  to  Germany,  where  1 1  were 
executed,  one  died  in  a  prison  camp  and 
three  escaped  and  returned  to  England. 

*•****••* 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  18,  1944, 
some  20  planes  and  other  aircraft  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force  "blew  open"  the  Nazi- 
held  prison  in  Amiens,  France,  and  set 


free  75  of  the  100  Frenchmen  cont  <j 
there  under  sentence  of  death  foi  I  >- 
ing  the  Allies.  With  the  aid  of  c  :r 
patriots  and  a  model  of  the  prison  t 
fliers  had  carefully  planned  every  d  il 
of  the  attack  and,  therefore,  were  c 
to  carry  it  out  in  a  matter  of  min  i 
Protected  by  fighter  planes,  the  be  ► 
ers  came  in  low  and  destroyed  the  h  I- 
quarters  of  the  German  guards,  sma  d 
one  end  of  the  building  housing  the  v 
demned  men  and  blasted  a  large  ho  1 
the  prison  wall.  Rushing  out  thn  i 
the  openings,  a  dozen  of  the  prise  a 
escaped  in  two  helicopters  and  aboi  0 
more  got  away  in  a  glider  that  was  tc  <l 
off  a  moment  after  it  landed.  The  i 
of  the  men  picked  up  the  guns  pi 
chuted  from  another  plane  and  ran  I 
the  nearby  woods  where  friends  1 
waiting  to  help  them. 

•*****••* 

America's  greatest  case  of  mob  viol  a 
followed  the  murder  of  Mary  Pha  1 
in  the  factory  where  she  was  emplc  1 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  the  afternoc  1 
April  26,  1913.    As  it  was  a  holida>  I 
building  was  closed  and  no  one  had   i 
seen  entering  or  leaving  it.     But  i 
weeks  later,  a  score  of  persons  sudd  ] 
claimed  that  they  had  noticed  a    1 
enter  and  that  he  was  Leo  Frank.  I 
new  manager  of  the  plant  from  Br : 
lyn.    So  Frank  was  tried,  convicted  ( 
sentenced  to  death,  while  hundred  ( 
would-be  lynchers  milled  around  ou  & 
and  shouted  threats  at  the  judge. » 
defense   lawyers   and    members  of  I 
jury.     Shortly  afterward,  the  witml 
confessed  that  they  had  been  force 
lie  to  save  their  lives  and  the  trial 
came  a  national  scandal.    Then  Fri 
sentence    was    commuted    to    life 
prisonment  which  so  enraged  the  t 
sters  that  the  governor  was  force 
leave  the  state.     Later,  they  broke 
Frank's  prison  and  hanged  the  innc 
man,   thus  ending  the  battle  that 
lasted    two    years    and    had    invc 
30,000    hoodlums.      Oddly,    a    foi 
judge  of  the  Georgia  Court  of  Ap| 
stated  in  his  memoirs,  published  in  1 
that  he  knew  who  killed  Mary  Pha 
but  that  he  could  not  honorably  inl 
the  public   as   long  as  certain  per 
were  still  alive. 

Collier's  for  September  16,  1" 
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\n's  a  tremendous  Ai^perence  between  a/ moose"  and  a *  mouse" 


and  there  is  a  powerful  difference,  too, 
between  gasoline  and  "Ethyl "gasoline  ! 


"Ethyl"  gasoline  is  high  octane  gasoline.  That's  why  it  brings 
out  the  top  power  of  your  engine — makes  a  difference  that  you 
can  feel  on  hills,  on  the  open  road,  and  when  you  need  quick 
power  for  passing  or  acceleration. 

When  you  see  the  familiar  yellow-and-black  "Ethyl"  emblem 
on  a  pump,  you  know  you  are  getting  this  better  gasoline. 
"Ethyl"  antiknock  fluid  is  the  famous  ingredient  that  steps  up 
power  and  performance. 

ETHYL    CORPORATION...    New   York    17,    New    York 


Other  products  sold  under  the  "Ethyl"  tro  de-mark:  solt  cake.,  .ethylene  dichloride  ...  sodium  (metallic). ..  chlorine  (liquid ).  ..oil  soluble  dye. ..  benzene  he  xochloride  (technical] 
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Afore  tewffesf  M//>yDn/r?'fYoi/r 
Afofter  Give  Wh/  /Imm/c/enf 
/lmmon?$tec/  7bot/>  teste  ? 


More  dentists  recommend  Amm-i-dent  Tooth  Paste 
and  Powder  than  any  other  dentifrice  in  America! 


Too  bad!  This  child's  mother 

was  "too  smart"  to  believe  the 

ads  that  told  her . . . 

Amm-i-dent  Helps 
Prevent  Cavities! 


"Just  another  exaggerated  claim"  this  girl's 
mother  thought  to  herself,  when  she  read 
that  Amm-i-dent  ammoniated  Tooth 
Paste  could  reduce  tooth  decay.  She  didn't 
even  bother  to  call  her  dentist,  who  could 
have  told  her  about  Amm-i-dent.  She  just 
kept  on  buying  the  same  tooth  paste  with 
which  her  family  had  been  brushing— and 
having  cavities  — year  after  year. 

More  dentists  recommend  Amm-i-dent 

And  now,  too  late,  she  is  sorry.  At  her 
child's  regular  dental  check-up— more  cavi- 
ties! She  wishes  that  she  followed  the  advice 
of  the  dentists  of  America. They  recommend 
Amm-i-dent  ammoniated  Tooth  Paste  and 
Powder  more  than  any  other  dentifrice. 
Surely  these  men  must  know  best  of  all 
what  is  right  for  you  and  your  children. 

Best  protection  against  tooth  decay 

If  you  have  provided  Amm-i-dent  for 
your  family,  you  can  feel  justly  proud! 
Your  family  is  getting  the  best  protection 
against  tooth  decay  any  dentifrice  can 
offer,  as  proven  in  actual  tests  with  people 
who  followed  regular  brushing  habits. 

If  your  family  is  not  using  Amm-i-dent, 
you  as  a  mother  have  not  done  all  you 
can   do— all   you  should   do— to  help 


them  to  have  strong,  healthy  teeth.  You 
can  prove  it  to  yourself.  Were  there  any 
cavities  in  your  family  last  year?  What 
did  you  do  to  help  prevent  those  cavities? 

Does  Your  Present  Tooth  Paste  Do 
Anything  To  Help  Prevent  Cavities? 

No  ordinary  tooth  paste,  without  ammoniated 
anti-decay  ingredients,  can  do  much  to  help 
prevent  cavities — beyond  what  the  simple  act 
of  brushing  will  do.  Certainly  it  cannot  do 
what  Amm-i-dent  can  do.  Amm-i-dent  supplies 
for  many  hours  the  ammonia  content  found 
lacking  in  the  mouths  of  cavity-susceptible 
people.  For  many  hours,  mind  you. 

That  means  Amm-i-dent's  anti-decay  pro- 
tection continues — no  matter  when  you  brush. 
You  don't  have  to  brush  after 
meals  to  get  Amm-i-dent's  effec- 
tiveness. Regular  brushing  at 
your  regular  time,  with  Amm-i- 
dent,  helps  prevent  cavities. 
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"When  I  was  your  Age  - 


By  PARKE  CUMMINGS 


ONE  of  the  chief  disadvantages  of 
being  a  child  is  that  a  youngster 
constantly  has  to  listen  to  his  parents  ex- 
pounding the  hardships  and  trials  of 
their  own  youth.  Possibly  sometime  in 
human  history  there  has  been  a  mother 
or  father  who  never  uttered  the  words: 
"Now,  when  I  was  your  age — "  but  I'm 
sure  I've  never  encountered  one. 

The  child  not  only  has  to  listen,  but, 
not  having  been  around  in  the  tough  old 
days  when  these  things  happened,  he 
can't  very  well  put  in  a  denial.  At  any 


BO    BROWN 


"I  walked  five  miles  to  school  every  day" 


rate,  my  children  don't.  Occasionally, 
however,  when  I  unlimber  a  particularly 
heart-rending  discourse  on  the  privations 
of  my  youth,  I  detect  a  slight  raising  of 
the  eyebrows  and  just  the  suggestion  of  a 
questioning  expression  which  could  be 
loosely  translated  as  "Oh,  yeah?" 

This  has  been  going  on  for  so  long 
that  my  conscience  has  finally  got  the 
better  of  me,  and  I  have  decided  that  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  come  clean.  Here- 
with, then,  is  a  list  of  claims  I  have  made 
to  my  offspring  together  with  the  straight 
unvarnished  facts  in  each  case.  This 
isn't  going  to  be  easy,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably antagonize  a  lot  of  parents,  but 
honesty  comes  first. 

"/Vo  school  busses  in  my 
time.  I  walked  five  miles 
to  school  every  day." 

(First  sentence  is  correct. 
But  the  second  one  would 
seem  to  need  some  modifica- 
tions. A  speedometer  check 
made  on  a  recent  visit  to  my 
old  home  town  puts  the  dis- 
tance at  1.2  miles.  And, 
come  to  think  of  it,  three 
days  out  of  four,  I  used  to 
hitch  a  ride  on  the  back  of 
Finnerty's   grocery   wagon.) 

"We  kids  didn't  argue 
for  15  minutes  every  time 
our  parents  asked  us  to  do 
something." 

(Certainly  not!  I  wasn't 
that  dumb;  I  just  waited  un- 
til their  backs  were  turned, 
then  skipped  out  the  side 
door.) 

"When  I  was  a  boy,  1 
didn't  think  I  had  to  stay 
up  half  the  night  listening 
to  the  radio  or  watching 
television." 


(Not  when  I  could  just  as  well  lie    I 
bed  and  read  Nick  Carter  or  Horat  I 
Alger   by   flashlight   until    1:30   in  tl 
morning.) 

"None  of  those  free  substitutioi 
in  those  days.  We  stuck  in  a  gan 
from  start  to  finish." 

(Well,  the  other  kids  certainly  di   I 
I  was  water  boy,  come  to  think  of  it 
"J    never    demanded    to    be    tak< 
to  a  restaurant  for  a  two-and-a-hal 
dollar  dinner." 

(You  could  get  a  one-pound  steak  ar  j 
all  the  pie  you  could  e  I 
at  Grogan's  Restaurai  I 
for  85  cents.) 

"/  kept  up  my  uoi, 
when  I  was  in  schot 
When  I  was  in  the  st 
enth  grade  I  never  on< 
had  to  do  homework, 
(Not  in  my  third  yes 
in  the  seventh  grade,  an; 
how.) 

"One  present  for  m 
birthday  was  all  I  er< 
asked  for." 

(Such  as  a  bicycle, 
pony  or  a  swimming  ra  | 
with  a  springboard.) 

"When  my  parent 
had  grownups  for  con 
pany,  I  didn't  insist  o 
joining  the  party." 

(But  I  sure  saw  an 
heard  plenty  from  the  to 
of  the  stairs.) 

"J  did  the  errant 
promptly  and  chee 
fully  when  I  was  a  bo? 
My  parents  didn't  catc 
me  whining  constantly. 
(Correct.  And  all  I  insisted  on  ws 
a  bag  of  candy  and  a  10  per  cent  con 
mission  for  myself  on  all  goods  pu 
chased  and  I  whined  just  some  of  tfc 
time.) 

"At  your  age  I  went  to  the  mov'u 
only  twice  a  year." 

(Well — naturally.  My  taste  ran  moi 
to  those  burlesque  shows  at  the  Bijo 
Theater.) 

"We  fellows  didn't  think  aboi 
girls  all  the  time." 

(One  hundred  per  cent  right!  Not  a 
the  time.) 

There!  I  feel  like  a  better  man.  No' 
go  away,  please.  the  en. 


When  my  parents  had  grownups  for  com- 
pany, I  didn't  insist  on  joining  the  party" 
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How  long  should  a  man's  legs  be  ? 


• 


raham  Lincoln  was  quoted  as  saying:  "Long 
»h  to  reach  from  his  body  to  the  ground." 

is  question  comes  to  mind  whenever  somebody  asks, 
iv  much  Life  insurance  should  I  own?"  There's  an 
Illy  sensible  and  obvious  answer  to  this  question,  too ! 

jie  amount  of  Life  insurance  a  man  should  own  de- 
ls entirely  upon  his  individual  needs  and  circum- 
ipes.  It  should  be  enough  to  enable  him  to  achieve 
ppes  and  ambitions,  both  for  those  dependent  upon 
and  for  himself. 

ie  job  of  determining  the  exact  types  and  precise 
unts  of  insurance  which  an  individual  should  own  is 
i  a  complex  one.  It  is  a  task  calling  for  the  services  of 
Insurance  Agents,  people  who  make  their  life's 
c  the  tailoring  of  insurance  programs  to  fit  each 
/idual's  need. 

ie  selection  of  Agents  is  in  itself  a  painstaking  proc- 
A,t  Metropolitan,  for  example,  applicants  for  agency 
c  are  carefully  screened,  tested  and  re-tested  to  deter- 
:  their  suitability  for  effectively  serving  policyholders. 
f  the  most  ambitious,  intelligent  persons  can  qualify, 


because  the  job  of  prescribing  for  individual  Life  insur- 
ance needs  calls  for  foresight,  tact,  patience,  and  above 
all,  understanding.  It  is  confidential  work  which  requires 
a  studied  professional  approach. 

How  well  Life  Insurance  Agents  have  measured  up  to 
these  requirements  is  being  demonstrated  in  countless 
communities  throughout  the  country  every  minute  of  the 
day.  In  fact,  the  213  billion  dollars  of  Life  insurance  in 
force  in  all  companies  in  the  United  States  is  a  testimonial 
to  the  confidence  which  the  public  has  in  the  Life  Insur- 


ance Agent  as  well  as  in  the  institution  of  Life  Insurance. 
Helping  other  people  to  achieve  greater  security  against 
the  uncertainties  of  life  has  gained  great  recognition  for 
the  profession  of  Life  Insurance. 

Your  own  Life  Insurance  Agent  is  always  ready  and. 
anxious  to  help  you  continuously  to  improve  your  Life 
insurance  program.  Through  close  cooperation  with 
your  Agent,  you  may  be  sure  your  Life  insurance  will 
be  of  maximum  benefit  to  the  future  of  your  family 
and  yourself. 


Metropolitan  Life    b\     Insurance  Company 


U  MUTUAL  COMPANY) 


1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


COPYRIGHT    1BSO— METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 
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Mary  had  a  little  friend 
Besides  the  lamb  you  know. 
And  everywhere  that  Mary  went 
This  other  friend  would  go. 


She  carried  it  to  class  each  day 
Along  with  books  and  rule. 
And  so  did  all  the  other  kids 
Who  went  to  Mary's  school. 


At  home,  she  saw  it  all  the  time 
For  it  was  loved  by  Mother. 
And  Daddy's  office  had  it,  too, 
For  he  would  use  no  other. 


1  iconderoga  is  this  friend, 

A  Pencil  without  master. 

Its  rounded  edges,  LeadFast  point, 

Make  writing  smoother,  faster. 


I  iconderoga's  famous  name 
Is  doubly  exciting. 
It  added  much  to  history 
And  to  the  ease  of  writing. 
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DIXON 


THE  NATION'S  FIRST  PENCIL 


I 


^/1<W 


imefiffo/ 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Dept  52-J9,  Jersey  City  3,  N.J. 
Canadian  Plant:  Dixon  Pencil  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newmarket,  Ont. 
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Ve  cannot  win  against  Russia  on  the  ground,"  says  General  Fellers,  shown  here  with  a  picture  his  wife  painted  while  in  the  Philippines  in  1937 


How  We  Can  Lick  STALIN 

[;  By  Brigadier  General  BONNER  FELLERS,  U.S.A.  (Ret.) 


■HERE  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  The  deadline 
is  long  ago.  The  cold  war  has  been  lost. 
The  Korean  war  caught  us  dangerously  unpre- 
ircd.  General  MacArthur's  sure  touch,  coupled 
ith  the  failure  of  the  Red  Korean  tanks  to  ex- 
oit  early  gains,  probably  will  enable  our  resource- 
1  forces  to  stabilize  the  situation.  Then,  as  more 
inforcements  arrive,  we  shall  be  able  to  turn  the 
ie. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  disconcerting  to  contemplate 
hat  could  happen  if  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
riental  Red  Army,  covered  by  a  Red  air  force, 
ere  to  move  down  into  Korea. 
Neither  the  bravery  of  our  GIs  nor  General  Mac- 


Arthur's  genius  could  overcome  the  disaster  they 
would  face.  Even  if  our  boys  were  to  kill  10  or  20 
to  one,  we  would  be  wiped  out  by  an  endless  stream 
of  Communists  pouring  upon  us  with  complete 
abandon  of  life. 

For  many  months  before  the  Korean  war  started 
General  MacArthur  had  pleaded  in  vain  for 
stronger  forces  in  his  Far  East  Command.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  personally  had  agreed  with  his 
views  but,  as  they  explained  to  him.  the  civil  branch 
of  the  government  had  final  authority. 

In  South  Korea  our  responsibilities  had  been  as- 
sumed, March,  1949,  by  the  Department  of  State. 
In  June  of  that  year  our  troops  were  relieved.  While 
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it  was  known  that  North  Koreans  were  being  heav- 
ily armed,  it  was  decided  our  aid  from  that  time 
would  be  almost  entirely  economic.  Of  a  $10,000,- 
000  aid  authorization  by  the  Congress,  only  $108 
worth  of  radio  wire  had  been  delivered  prior  to  the 
Communist  invasion.  Administration  leaders  had 
made  it  clear  that  Korea  was  not  essential  to  our 
strategic  position  in  Asia. 

Referring  to  President  Truman's  sudden  reversal 
of  this  policy.  General  MacArthur  said  "the  Far 
East  Command,  until  the  President's  great  pro- 
nouncement to  support  the  epochal  action  of  the 
United  Nations,  had  no  slightest  responsibility  for 
the  defense  of  the  free  Republic  of  Korea.   With 
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Here  is  a  provocative  article  by  a  trained 
military  man  who  speaks  solely  for  himself. 
You  may  not  agree  with  all  he  says,  but 
Collier's  feels  that  as  a  professional  soldier 
with  a  fine  military  education  and  an  out- 
standing war  record  his  opinions  deserve 
attention.  He  holds  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster, 
and  a  citation  from  General  MacArthur 
reads : 

"Brigadier  General  Bonner  F.  Fellers,  as 
Psychological  Warfare  Officer  for  the 
Southwest  Pacific  Area,  later  United  States 
Army  Forces,  Pacific,  performed  meritori- 
ous and  distinguished  service  from  May  to 
November,  1944,  and  May,  1945,  to  March, 
1946.  He  displayed  deep  insight  into  the 
traits  of  the  Japanese  and  exercised  superior 
ability  and  initiative  in  organizing,  plan- 
ning and  directing  the  Psychological  War- 
fare campaign  against  the  Japanese  armed 
forces  and  homeland  population.  Through 
his  outstanding  professional  ability  and  re- 


sourcefulness, General  Fellers  contributed 
in  a  marked  degree  to  Japan's  surrender 
and  to  the  initial  success  of  the  military 
occupation." 

A  graduate  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  Class  of  1918,  General  Fellers 
has  attended  the  Army's  Artillery  School, 
Command  and  General  Staff  School, 
Chemical  Warfare  School  and  War  Col- 
lege. Before  Pearl  Harbor  he  served  as  an 
observer  with  the  British  in  the  Middle 
East.  For  a  time  after  that  he  was  with  our 
own  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  and  later 
on  General  MacArthur's  staff.  He  planned 
the  Hollandia  campaign  in  the  Pacific,  be- 
fore becoming  our  chief  of  Psychological 
Warfare  in  Japan.  In  addition  to  the  DSM 
for  his  services  in  this  field,  his  other 
awards  include  the  Distinguished  Service 
Star  of  the  Philippines  with  the  Anahau 
Leaf.  General  Fellers  is  now  an  assistant  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  The  Editor 


the  President's  decision  it  assumed  a  completely 
new  and  added  mission." 

It  was  a  State  Department  decision  to  leave  the 
38th  parallel  undefended  on  the  south  side.  It  was 
a  White  House  decision  which  suddenly  junked  this 
policy  in  favor  of  armed  intervention — at  a  time 
when  sufficient  military  force  was  not  readily 
available. 

One  or  the  other  of  these  decisions  was  wrong. 

In  Europe,  although  there  is  no  fighting  there  at 
the  moment,  our  position  is  potentially  far  more 
critical  than  in  Asia.  There  the  State  Department, 
without  appreciation  of  the  complexities  of  modern 
war  and  the  terrific  combat  effectiveness  of  the  Red 
Army,  has  committed  the  United  States  to  assist  in 
holding  western  Europe's  frontier.  It  is  my  belief 
that  few  professional  military  men  of  reputation 
really  believe  such  a  program  can  succeed.  Yet  the 
military,  subordinated  to  the  civil  branch  of  our 
government,  has  offered  no  public  protest.  Our  na- 
tion is  in  imminent  peril  unless  our  military  leaders, 
even  at  the  risk  of  their  professional  careers,  insist 
that  our  plans  be  militarily  sound  and  that  the  ob- 
jectives given  us  by  the  civil  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment be  attainable. 

Why  We  Must  Avoid  Ground  Combat 

We  cannot  win  against  Russia  on  the  ground. 
We  cannot  win  in  ground  combat  against  Red  Ori- 
ental forces  on  the  Asiatic  mainland.  These  Red 
forces  are  too  vast  numerically,  too  well  equipped, 
too  willing  to  sacrifice  their  men,  for  us  to  accept 
full-scale  ground  combat  with  them  in  Europe  or 
Asia.  Moreover,  the  distances  and  winter  factors 
in  Russia  give  her  enormous  advantages.  Where 
Napoleon  and  Hitler  failed  from  nearby  bases,  we 
had  better  not  make  the  plunge  from  across  the 
ocean. 

It  would  be  folly  to  strike  Russia's  greatest 
strength,  her  ground  forces,  with  what  in  that  war 
would  be  the  weakest  element  of  our  three  arms — 
our  ground  forces.  Russia's  hope  for  a  military  vic- 
tory would  lie  in  her  ability  to  throw  the  full 
weight  of  the  Red  Army  against  the  United  Nations 
forces,  which  of  course  would  be  mainly  American. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  we  allow  Stalin  to 
maneuver  us  into  the  position  of  opposing  his 
strength  with  our  weakness.  Rather,  we  should 
avoid  Russia's  incalculable  strength  and  attack  her 
where  she  is  most  vulnerable.  Russia  is  weakest  at 
her  heart.  She  is  strongest  on  her  periphery.  Inside 
Russia,  Communism  is  a  miserable  failure. 

The  Russian  people  never  have  entirely  accepted 
Communism.  I  am  reliably  advised  that  during  the 
20-year  period  preceding  World  War  II  there  were 
30  sizable  revolts,  rebellions  and  plots  against  the 
Kremlin  dictatorship.    They  were  staged  by  peas- 


ants, workers  and  even  by  members  of  the  Red 
Army  itself. 

When  Hitler's  forces  struck  Russia,  an  important 
segment  of  the  population  greeted  the  Nazis  as  lib- 
erators. Four  million  Russian  officers  and  soldiers 
are  reported  to  have  surrendered.  Eight  hundred 
thousand  troops  joined  the  Nazi  forces.  Russian 
General  Vlassov  set  up  three  Russian  divisions  to 
fight  Stalin.  But  Hitler,  with  his  race  supremacy 
complex,  looked  upon  the  Russians  as  inferior.  He 
wanted  only  the  rich  Ukraine  land,  not  the  people. 
Confident  of  victory,  he  slaughtered  the  population 
and  the  forces  which  had  surrendered  to  him. 

Stalin,  sensing  his  precarious  position,  somewhat 
relaxed  his  despotic  control,  appealed  to  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  people,  and  promised  postwar  relief.  The 
Russian  people,  faced  by  an  invader  whose  atroci- 
ties exceeded  those  of  Stalin,  rallied  to  the  defense 
of  their  motherland  and  fought  history's  greatest 
defensive  battle. 

After  the  war,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russian 
nationals  refused  to  return  to  Russia.  They  resisted 
by  all  possible  means,  including  suicide.  Compelled 
by  a  wartime  agreement  to  assist  in  forced  repa- 
triation, we  played  a  part  in  this  affair  which  is  a 
dark  chapter  in  the  American  record.  Purges  in 
the  Red  Army  subdued  the  military:  Desertions 
were  by  the  thousand. 

Today  conditions  inside  Russia  are  almost  un- 
bearable, even  for  a  population  accustomed  to 
harsh  treatment.  There  are  15,000,000  Russian 
prisoners  behind  barbed  wire.  1  have  seen  some  of 
these  prison  camps  on  my  two  trans-Siberian  trips. 
About  9,000,000  of  these  are  male  political  prison- 
ers between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty-eight. 
They  comprise  16  per  cent  of  the  male  population 
between  these  age  limits.  There  is  scarcely  a  family 
in  Russia  which  has  not  lost  a  member  to  the 
barbed-wire  prisons.  It  is  evident  that  the  Com- 
munist system  carries  within  itself  the  seeds  of  self- 
destruction.  The  Iron  Curtain  is  plain  evidence  the 
Kremlin  does  not  trust  the  Russian  people.  It  is 
afraid  for  them  to  have  contact  with  the  outside 
world,  to  know  how  other  peoples  live. 

Stalin's  problem  of  control  is  terrific.  Of  neces- 
sity, if  he  is  to  continue  in  power,  he  must, subject 
his  people  to  their  own  military  occupation.  He 
must  transmute  the  hatred  his  people  hold  for  the 
Kremlin  into  hatred  for  their  alleged  external 
enemy — the  United  States. 

We  should  launch  immediately  a  full-scale  psy- 
chological campaign  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the 
Kremlin  and  the  Russian  people.  Psychologically, 
the  enslaved  Russians  are  ripe  for  revolt.  But  they 
have  neither  the  military  equipment,  nor  the  leader- 
ship and  organization  to  implement  their  desires. 
Nevertheless,  secret  groups  exist  in  Russia  dedi- 
cated to  the  overthrow  of  the  Kremlin  and  the 


establishment  of  a  liberal  government.     At  k 
one  of  these  anti-Communist  organizations  peu 
trates  the  Iron  Curtain  regularly.    It  needs  help, 
money,  printing  presses,  paper,  radio  sending  sf 
receiving  sets,  small  planes,  small  free  balloons  a 
various  other  aids  to  intensify  and  expand  the  J 
derground  activities.    The  cost  in  relation  to  m 
tary  expenditures  would  be  almost  negligible. 

The  Red  Army,  some  reliable  observers  belie 
is  saturated  with  revolutionary  ferment,  and  cam 
be  relied  upon  unless  Russia  is  attacked.  Yet, 
spite  of  this  situation,  which  might  be  strengther 
immeasurably  by  a  psychological  campaign 
the  United  States,  our  steps  to  exploit  this  posit 
vulnerability  are  ineffective.  The  Voice  of  Ameri 
even  if  increased  as  contemplated,  is  a  mere  wl 
per.  The  State  Department  must  always  be  dip 
matic.  This  precludes  success  in  Russia;  for  to 
effective  the  psychological  campaign  must  be  airr 
at  the  eventual  overthrow  of  the  Kremlin.  Tj 
cannot  be  achieved  merely  by  radio  broadcasts  ii 
Russia.  It  will  require  the  individual  initiative 
those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  integrate 
of  their  individual  efforts  into  mass  action. 

Enemies  Within  Menace  the  Kremlin 

No  border  so  vast  as  that  of  Russia,  and  toucl  • 
in  so  many  places  by  unhappy  vassal  states,  can  ' 
guarded   against   all   penetration.     Peasants  a] 
others  who  pass  for  peasants  can  move  in  and  <i 
at  night.    There  is  bound  to  be  talk  between  thi  * 
on  one  side  and  those  on  the  other.    Our  messa;  I 
can  be  transmitted  by  ardent  anti-Communist  R ' 
sians  who  know  just  the  right  word  to  attract  sor 
body,  just  the  right  touch  to  give  verisimilrrt. 
to  leaflets  that  might  be  dropped  from  balloons, 
small  Russian-piloted  planes.  We  in  our  Amerk 
towns,  would  know  at  once  whether  a  mess; 
that  came  to  us  showed  intimate  knowledge  of  c 
town  and  our  surroundings.  Russian  fugitives  fn 
the  brutality  of  the  Kremlin  have  friends  bs 
where  they  fled  from,  who  will  pass  the  tn 
around,  convincingly. 

We  have  the  best  story  in  the  world  to  tell.  ■ 
Kremlin  feeds  its  listeners  with  distortions 
American  life,  with  exceptions  to  the  normal.  C 
task  is  to  give  them  the  truth.  The  Reds  have  dc 
alarmingly  well  with  their  lies.  Certainly  we  shoi 
be  able  to  do  more  with  our  truth.  We  have  a  b 
ter  chance  to  weaken  Russia  than  we  have 
strengthen  western  Europe  militarily,  at  far  1 
cost.  By  choosing  the  more  practical  way  we  coi 
tip  the  balance  of  power  heavily  to  our  side. 

In  Japan  our  psychological  campaign  drov< 
wedge  between  the  emperor  and  his  people  on 
one  hand,  and  the  militarists  on  the  other.  T 
campaign  contributed  in  a  marked  degree 
Japan's  surrender.  It  was  one  of  the  reasons  \» 
the  Japanese  surrendered  on  the  mainland  withi 
a  fight.  What  worked  against  Japan  can  be  ms 
to  work  against  the  Kremlin.  In  this  field  I  spc 
from  experience,  for  it  was  my  privilege  to  se: 
as  chief  of  Psychological  Warfare  on  General  M 
Arthur's  staff  while  the  war  was  on. 

A  full-scale  campaign  to  project  the  tn 
through  the  Iron  Curtain  to  the  Russian  peo 
should  be  initiated  immediately.  We  can  and  m 
create  a  situation  of  unrest  in  Russia  which  wo 
make  Stalin  hesitate  to  go  to  war  lest  his  home  fn 
turn  actively  against  him.  Our  military  lead 
should  demand  the  campaign. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  hold  the  Red  Ar 
out  of  western  Europe.  As  the  prospect  of  com 
with  Russia  closes  down  upon  us,  our  early  less 
in  Korea  makes  crystal-clear  what  it  means  for 
to  engage  vast  land  armies. 

Russia  could  start  some  150  to  200  divisi< 
across  Europe  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  Within 
days  she  could  probably  have  500  divisions  av 
able.  She  could  have  a  thousand  divisions  even 
ally  if  she  needed  them.  In  the  latest  war  Rus 
put  1 1 ,000,000  troops  into  action  before  le; 
lease  aid  was  available.  She  now  has  some  2 
000,000  trained  ground  troops. 

Even  if  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  P 
gram  were  completed — which  it  will  not  be 
several  years — the  Western  World  would  be  a 
to  oppose  the  Russians  with  only  50  divisions.  Si 
United  States  divisions  as  might  possibly  be  av 
able  could  scarcely  reach  Europe  before  the  F 
Army  reached  the  Atlantic. 

A  comparison  of  Allied  with  Russian  strent 
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the  close  of  World  War  II  is  significant.  On 
iVestern  frontier  the  United  States  had  three 
rne,  15  armored  and  45  infantry  divisions. 
Kt  Britain  had  12,  France  1 1,  and  Canada  five — - 
l»l  of  9 1 .  This  force,  with  complete  domination 
f  ie  air,  was  pushing  the  Nazis  toward  Berlin. 
Hie  other  frontier,  Stalin  had  502  Red  Army 
■tons  pushing  the  German  army  westward 
jss  central  Europe. 

Ke  91  divisions  represented  the  Allied  peak 
■gth  in  Europe  for  World  War  II.  The  502 
■Army  divisions  did  not  represent  Russia's  peak 
■gth.  She  had  already  lost  some  10,000,000 
il  crs. 

■the  United  States  permits  its  forces  to  engage 
■led  Army  in  Europe,  our  losses  will  be  so 
■lling  that  the  American  people  will  recoil  in 
■>r  and  belatedly  examine  our  leadership.  This 
■dy  must  not  happen. 

Bir  economic  position  is  such  that  we  can  no 
ler  afford  any  program  which  is  not  vital  to  our 
ence.  Our  debt  is  nearing  the  $300,000,000,000 
Our  total  taxes  will  climb  to  $50,000,000,000 
lally.  Since  the  end  of  the  war  we  have  spent 
300,000,000  for  national  defense,  and  yet  we 
doubtful  security.  Our  foreign  aid  has 
unted  to  $33,000,000,000. 
ice  the  Korean  war  began  we  have  embarked 
l  a  new  and  vast  multibillion-dollar  spending 
ram.  If  it  encompasses  everything  now 
ned,  including  the  increased  Military  Assist- 
Program  for  Europe,  the  total  spent  will 
nt  to  some  $50,000,000,000. 


The  European  countries  have  already  reached 
prewar  economic  levels.  Therefore,  we  should 
terminate  the  Marshall  Plan  without  delay.  The 
Point  4  Program,  at  this  time,  should  not  be  started. 
And  our  domestic  economy  should  be  pared  to 
the  bone. 

The  Military  Assistance  Program,  for  which  we 
have  already  earmarked  billions  of  dollars  plus  vast 
quantities  of  "surplus  equipment,"  also  should  be 
terminated  immediately. 

We  should  advise  our  Allies  that  the  equipment 
we  have  provided  will  enable  them  to  preserve 
internal  security  and  prevent  civil  war.  We  should 
advise  them  that  we  are  not  abandoning  them,  nor 
are  we  welshing  on  the  North  Atlantic  mutual  de- 
fense treaty.  If  war  comes,  we  should  propose  to 
lend  military  assistance  by  striking  Russia  from  the 
air,  continuing  this  assault  until  Russia  surrenders 
or  is  destroyed. 

It  is  far  from  an  acceptable  solution  to  permit  the 
Red  Army  to  occupy  Europe.  But  there  is  no  ac- 
ceptable solution  for  our  European  Allies  if  war 
comes — merely  two  sinister  alternatives.  The  lesser 
of  these  is  occupation.  If  the  Europeans  resist  the 
Red  Army,  they  will  be  slaughtered. 

To  be  sure,  the  man  power  which  our  Allies  can 
provide  for  military  service  is  impressive.  In  addi- 
tion we  could  also  recruit  a  formidable  ground 
force  of  anti-Communist  Russian  and  satellite  DPs. 
We  might  decide  to  persuade  the  people  of  west 
Germany  to  form  an  army.  But  would  Russia  re- 
main still  and  allow  the  creation  of  a  force  suffi- 
ciently formidable  to  hold  the  Red  Army  out  of 
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Europe?  And  were  we  to  move  toward  establishing 
sufficient  United  States  air  units  in  Europe  to  cover 
the  force,  Russia  would  be  almost  certain  to  strike 
before  her  enemy  became  really  formidable. 

The  1950  defense  budget  being  spent  by  our  Eu- 
ropean Allies — less  the  negligible  budgets  of  Lux- 
embourg, Portugal  nnd  Iceland — amounts  to  only 
$4,000,000,000  annually.  There  is  the  equivalent 
of  two  American  divisions  in  Germany.  France  has 
three  occupational  divisions,  but  her  best  troops, 
150,000  of  them,  are  in  Indo-China,  and  her  sec- 
ond-line troops  are  in  North  Africa.  There  are 
possibly  200,000  more  assorted  Allied  troops  in 
Europe,  but  these  cannot  be  said  to  be  on  a  war 
footing. 

A  negligible  Allied  air  force  is  available  to  cover 
these  meager  ground  forces. 

After  considerable  pondering,  I  have  reached  the 
unhappy  conclusion  that  we  cannot  depend  on  our 
Allies  in  Europe  for  military  assistance  should  war 
come.  This  is  in  no  way  a  reflection  on  the  char- 
acter of  these  people,  nor  on  their  valor  or  loyalty 
to  us.  It  is  merely  recognizing  a  reality. 

Russia  probably  has  the  atom  bomb  and  16,000 
combat  planes.  Stalin  will  be  in  position,  should 
war  become  imminent,  to  advise  our  Allies  to  re- 
main neutral  and  be  spared  attack.  If  they  elect  to 
give  the  United  States  bases  in  Europe  or  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  the  war,  he  might  try  to  take  their 
population  centers  out  by  atomic  assault  the  first 
24  hours  of  the  war.  And  he  might  very  well  suc- 
ceed, because  the  Allies  would  not  have  sufficient 
air  power  in  Europe  at  the  (Continued  on  page  86) 
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nerican  bases  around  the  Soviet  perimeter  from  the  Aleutians  to  Spain,  says  General  Fellers,  could  provide  aerial  springboards  to  the  Red 
artland.  Combined  with  a  massive  propaganda  campaign,  they  would  be  the  basis  for  our  new  strategy.  Europe,  in  his  opinion,  canuot  be  held 
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Francis  Wallaces 


urn  FOOTBAI 


The  Preseason 
All-America  Eleven 

McCOLL,  Stanford  End 

FOLDBERG,  Army  End 

GAIN,  Kentucky  Tackle 

TONEFF,  Notre  Dame  Tackle 

McFADIN,  Texas  Guard 

RICHTER,  California  Guard 

PIERIK,  Cornell  Center 
WILLIAMS,  Notre  Dame  Back 

ROTE,  SMU  Back 

KARRAS,  Illinois  Back 

HEATH,  Oklahoma  Back 


The  All-America  Squad 

(Docs    not    include    All-America    Eleven) 

ENDS— Wilkinson  (UCLA)  ;  Sherrod  (Tenn.)  ;  Proctor  (Texas)  ; 
A.  Lary  (Ala.);  Earon  (Duke);  Mutscheller  (ND)  ;  Ragazzo 
(W&M)  ;  Carey  (Mich.  St.) 

tackles—  Donan  (Prince.);  Trautwein  (Ohio  St.);  Wahl 
(Mich.);  Beletic  (Purdue);  Krouse  (Md.)  ;  Stroud  (Tenn.); 
Lea  (Tulane)  ;  Coleman  (Mich.  St.);  Bolkovac  (Pitt);  Ciroski 
(Rice) 

guards — Ward  (Md.);  Mizerany  (Ala.);  Lemonick  (Penn) ; 
Boldin  (Pitt);  Shoaf  (LSU) ;  Daffer  (Tenn.);  Mayes  (Okla. 
U.)  ;  Gable  (Wis.) 

centers— Groom  (ND)  ;  Holdash  (NCU)  ;  Root  (Rutg.)  ;  Far- 
ragut  (Miss.  U.) 

backs — Dottley  (Miss  U.)  ;  Stephenson  (Army)  ;  Fleischmann 
(Corn.);  Ortmann  (Mich.);  Clayton  (Dart.);  McElhenny 
(Wash.  U.);  Lauricella  (Tenn.);  Parilli  (Ky.) ;  Janowicz 
(Ohio  St.) ;  Townsend  (Texas) ;  Papit  (Va.) ;  Monachino 
(Cal);  Hugasian  (Stan.);  Barrett  (ND) ;  E.  Modzelewski 
(Md.)  ;  Kazmaier  (Prince.)  ;  Cain  (Army)  ;  Van  Buren  (LSU)  ; 
Cox  (Duke)  ;  Agganis   (BU)  ;  Matson   (SFU) 


Gridmen  of  the  Yec 


Back  of  the  Year 
BOB  WILLIAMS,  Notre  Dar 

Lineman  of  the  Year 
BOB  GAIN,  Kentucky 

Coach  of  the  Year 
BOB  NEYLAND,  Tennessel 

Soph  Back  of  the  Year 
CHARLIE  HOAG,  Kansas  I 

Soph  Lineman  of  the  Yea\ 
VINCENT  MESCHIEVITZ,  M 


- 


Notre  Dame's  Bob  Williams  (9)  passing  against  Michigan  State.     In  1949  he  completed  83  of  147  for  1,374  yards,  an  all-time  Irish  i  i 
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"^HE  needle  of  our  troubled  times 
is  so  sensitive  that,  when  the 
.  Communists  violated  the  neutral 
Hie  in  far-off  Korea  and  the  Ameri- 
■1  varsity  was  rushed  on  the  field 
■  hout  a  warmup,  the  effect  on  col- 
fie  football  over  here  was  immedi- 
V.  Coaches  were  roused  from  their 
Bnnolent  summers  to  begin  a  check 
p  the  military  status  of  their  scat- 
led  players,  and  your  reporter, 
lose  calculations  had  already  been 
■ktly  arranged,  breathed  down  the 
Ipks  of  the  mentors  in  a  frantic  ef- 
I  t  to  see  how  many  pieces  of  his 
i  -cason  picture  puzzle  would  be 
Issing  in  the  fall. 

lln  mid-August  the  outlook  was  still 

fcudy  but  definitely  promising.  Okla- 

Ima  lost  five  men,  was  hit  hard  but 

it  necessarily  seriously  in  backfield 

rrth;     Pittsburgh     had     five     men 

Vrted,     including     three     regulars; 

jier  schools  had  had  one  or  two  men 

Tied;  but  the  total  of  25  or  so  was 

|"prisingly   small   and  included   no 

ijor  stars.    Texas  Christian,  Ohio 

ite,    Stanford    and    University    of 

ishington  could  be  hurt  if  all  their 

ervists  were  to  be  called;  and  there 

doubtedly  are  others  in  the  same 

egory  whose  reports  were  not  spe- 

ic.    Duquesne  lost  its  coach,  Phil 

lwesh — which  highlights  the  fact 

it  a  general  roundup  of  reserves 

ght  actually  bring  about  more  im- 

rtant  coaching  than  playing  losses, 

ice  most  of  the  younger  assistants 

d  many  of  the  head  men  served  as 

icers  in  the  last  war. 

Nobody  knows  the  Russian  script 

how  many  others  might  be  called 

fore  or  during  the  season;  but,  in 

neral,  the  coaches   have   assumed 

it,  because  of  the  announced  inten- 

in  to  permit  those  enrolled  to  finish 

eir  first  semester,  even  an  all-out 

aft  would  not  seriously  disrupt  their 

uads  this  season.    However,  their 

uthful  casts  will  also  be  supported 

a  fair  number  of  veterans,  married 

en,  R.O.T.C.  trainees  and  others  ex- 

lpted  for  various  reasons,  ranging 

om  the  fact  that  they  are  medical 

idents  to  4Fs. 

The  Big  Game  may  be  on  next  year; 
id  if  so,  football  will  again  convert 
a  fuzz-faced  training  and  morale 
;ency;  but  for  this  one  season,  at 
ast.  we  should  have  a  normalcy  and 
i  equality  of  competition  for  the  first 
ne  since  '42,  with  no  ex-GI  clusters 
favored  schools. 

It  looks  like  a  rugged  season  for  the 
Id  Pigskin  Prophet;  but  my  first  rule 
"  strategy  in  this  zany  business  has 
ways  been  a  fourth-down  pass  from 
e  end  zone.  So  this  11th  painting, 
:fore  the  season  begins,  of  the  pic- 
re  at  season's  end,  aided  and  abetted 
'  a  record  248  co-operating  football 
Iberts,  will  give  you  more  predictions 
lan  ever  before. 

The  usual  number  of  coaches — the 
lopalong  Cassidys  of  the  sports  world 
-have  been  bitten  by  distempered 
himni.  The  "T"  is  still  basic  but  it 
ow  has  so  many  appendages  that  the 
riginal  Clark  Shaughnessy-Chicago 
lear  model  is  already  rusting  in  the 
sed-formation  lot.  The  split-T, 
'hich  features  the  ball-carrying  quar- 
rback,  is  bringing  back  the  triple 
treat,  resulting  in  a  partial  return  to 
ie  live  quarterbacking  of  the  pre- 
mddlc  days  and  putting  burdens  on 


linemen  by  allowing  them  options  in 
blocking.  Many  continue  to  "power- 
ize"  the  T  by  meshing  into  it  the  best 
features  of  the  single  wing;  and  since 
it  was  a  combination  of  the  two,  the 
old  Notre  Dame  box  is  making  a  mild 
comeback. 

The  single  wing  continues  to  pick 
up  speed  by  T-transfusion.  Other  in- 
ventors have  brought  in  the  double 
wing  and  the  spread;  and  there  is 
more  than  a  slight  trend  toward  the 
use  of  all  available  formations  in  what 
might  be  called  an  A  (for  aspirin) 
system.  The  deeper  developments 
are  toward  even  more  speed  and  pass- 
ing, with  basketball  patterns  in  the 
air  arm.  Defenses  continue  to  slide, 
loop  and  shift  until  there  are  now  as 
many  as  14  potential  forms. 

All  this  will  make  it  very  difficult, 
indeed,  for  the  play-learning  Johnny 
Dumfoodles,  one  of  whom  moaned  to 
his  high-school  coach:  "The  arithme- 
tics was  bad  enough- — they  had  to 
hang  letters  on  "em."  Now  that  the 
coaches  have  pushed  their  signal 
equations  beyond  algebra  into  trigo- 
nometry, their  pigskin  performers 
must,  more  than  ever  before,  be  ac- 
tors and  scholars,  using  their  hel- 
meted  front  ends  for  something  more 
than  battering  rams,  be  adept  at  ra- 
zor-thinking and  jet-starting.  Para- 
doxically, the  younger  men  will  lack 
some  of  the  speed  of  the  older  GIs. 
Speed  requires  co-ordination;  it  takes 
a  few  years  to  produce  a  self-starting 
Sitko. 

The  subject  before  the  coaches' 
Debating  Society  has  been:  The  Two- 
Platoon  System — Its  Evils  and  Vir- 
tues. Most  mentors  agree  it  is  more 
coldly  scientific — if  enough  players 
and  coaches  are  available,  a  condi- 
tion found  only  at  major  schools 
where  all  varieties  of  platoons  and 
specialists  are  still  on  file.  But  the 
drying  up  of  the  GI  talent  pools,  plus 
the  fact  that  the  best  offensive  man 
often  also  happens  to  be  best  on  de- 
fense, has  already  produced  the  be- 
ginning of  a  trend  back  to  what  is  now 
called  \he  Double  Duty  Player.  The 
boys  themselves  generally  prefer  to 
take  their  cuts  on  both  offense  and 
defense. 

The  constant  influx  of  fresh  rascals 
into  line-ups  had  also  introduced  such 
an  unusual  "lack  of  gentleness"  that 
linemen  had  begun  to  requisition  pro- 
tective masks.  The  Rules  Committee 
has  tried  to  do  something  about  that 
this  year;  but  their  regulations  admit- 
tedly will  be  hard  to  enforce  and  the 
dental  bills  will  continue  to  mount 
until  all  coaches  come  to  their  senses. 
The  committee  also  has  moved  to 
eliminate  those  boring  conferences 
between  officials  and  team  captains  by 
making  certain  penalties — chiefly  off- 
side— automatic.  Substitutions  have 
been  liberalized  rather  than  restricted 
— an  -even  greener  light  for  the  pla- 
toons. 

Another  new  rule,  which  all  but 
eliminates  the  fair  catch,  will  influ- 
ence playing  strategy.  Last  year  Pur- 
due introduced  a  formation  which,  by 
placing  the  kicker  about  14  yards 
back,  released  more  men  to  go  down- 
field  under  the  punt.  This  idea,  which 
held  returns  to  a  total  of  a  mere  68 
yards  by  all  Boilermaker  opponents, 
will  now  be  widely  copied.  There  will 
be    less    deliberate    kicking    out    of 


Bill  McColl,  Stanford,  End 


Dan  Foldberg,  Army,  End 


Bob  Gain,  Kentucky,  Tackle 


Bob  Toneff,  Notre  Dame,  Tackle 


Lewis  (Bud)  McFadin,  Texas,  Guard 


Les  Richter,  California,  Guard 


Jobn  Pierik,  Cornell,  Center 


John  Karras,  Illinois,  Back 


Kyle  Rote,  So.  Methodist,  Back 


Leon  Heath,  Oklahoma,  Back 


Sectional  stars  and  team  ratings  on  next  two  pages  m 
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First  Flight 

Cornell  9-0  Army  8-1 

Princeton  7-2 

Second  Flight 
Dartmouth  6-3  Navy  5-4 

Penn  4-5  Boston  College  7-3 

Pitt  5-4  Villanova  6-3 

Fordham  7-2  Syracuse  8-2 

Boston  U.  6-2 

Third  Flight 
Holy  Cross  6-3  Harvard  3-5 

Yale  3-6  Rutgers  6-3 

Columbia  3-6  Brown  4-5 

Penn  State  4-5  Colgate  4-5 

Fourth  Flight 
Temple  5-4  Georgetown  3-6 

Duquesne  4-5  Bucknell  6-3 

Lafayette  4-5  Lehigh  6-3 

Delaware  6-2  NYU  4-3 

St.  BonVture  3-5  Carnegie  5-3 
Wash-Jeff  Muhlenberg 

New  England 
Williams  7-1  Trinity 

Connecticut  6-2  New  Hamp.  6-2 
Bowdoin  5-2  Wesleyan  5-3 

Amherst  4-4  Massachusetts  4-4 
Union  Tufts  Vermont 

Springfield     Maine     Middlebury 

STARS 

BACKS:  (Numbers  indicate  votes 
received.)  Clayton  92  (Dart.); 
Agganis  76  (BU) ;  Fleischmann  50 
(Corn.);  Stephenson  48  (Army); 
Egler  46  (Colg.);  Custis  43  (Syr.); 
Cain  29  (Army);  Kazmaier  25 
(Prince.);  Gabriel  22  (Lehigh); 
Spears  20  (Yale);  Doheny  19 
(Ford.);  Petela  18  (BC);  Roberts 
17  (Dart.);  Dougherty  16  (Penn 
St.);  Zastrow  15  (Navy);  Bagnell 

13  (Penn);  Miller,  Calvo  (Corn.); 
D'Alonzo,  O'Boyle  (Villa.) ;  Long- 
more  (Duq.);  Chandler,  Davidson 
(Prince.);  Isenberg,  West  (Harv.); 
Tisdale  (Yale);  Gallo  (HC);  Han- 
sen, Tracy  (Col.) ;  Higgins  (Ford.) ; 
LaPrarie,  Monahan  (Rutg.) ;  Blaik 
(Army). 

NEW  ENGLAND  BACKS: 
Kulsar  (Wms.) ;  Ferrigno  (Conn.) ; 
Siroy  (Bowd.);  Medd  (Wesl.); 
Bennett  (Tufts). 

LINEMEN :  Donan  70  (t)  Prince. ; 
Foldberg  50  (e)  Army;  Pierik  35 
(c)  Corn.;  Root  32  (c)  Rutg.; 
Bolkovac  30  (t),  Boldin  25  (g)  Pitt; 
Lemonick  24  (g)  Penn;  Liotta  20 
(g)  Villa. ;  Agocs  1 5  (e)  Penn ;  Coen 

14  (g)  BC;  Audette  13  (g)  Col.; 
Pfeifer  12  (e)  Ford.;  Chernak  (g), 
Hill  (t)  Brown;  DeRosa  (e)  Pitt; 
Quackenbusch  (e)  Yale;  Tetreault 
(t)  Navy;  Monahan  (t)  Dart.; 
Sweeny  (t)  HC;  Davis  (g)  Colg.; 
Keller  (g)  Wesl. ;  Hickok  (c),  Emery 
(e)  Prince.;  Salvati  (g),  Sulima  (e) 
BU ;  Shira  (t),  Kimmel  (t),  Loehlein 
(e)  Army ;  Mantone  (t)  Villa. ;  Smi- 
dansky  (e)  Penn  St. ;  Kozdeba  (c) 
Ford. ;  Ramin  (g),  DiGrande  (g) 
Corn.;  Staley(c)  Dart.;  Murray  (t) 
Bowd. ;  Salmon  (g)  Wms. ;  Osur  (t) 
Spring.;  Eberle  (t),  Bailey  (t)  Dart. 
SOPHOMORE  BACKS:  Pollard 
21  (Army);  McCauley  12  (BC); 
Haner  8  (Villa.);  Whelan  (Corn.); 
Cameron,  Franco,  Wilner,  (Navy); 
Reynolds  (Pitt);  Unger  (Prince.); 
Ryan  (Yale);  Wetzel  (Syr.);  Blitz 
(Harv.);  Bettencourt  (Conn.); 
Alessi  (Wesl.). 

SOPHOMORE  LINEMEN: 
Cliggott  (e)  Corn.;  Capuano  (e) 
BU;  Stalma  (c)  Duq.;  Evans  (t) 
Penn;  Woodsom  (e)  Yale;  Mala- 
vasi  (g)  Army. 

Coach-of-the-  Year  Candidates 
Blaik  (Army);  Caldwell  (Prince.); 
James(Corn.);McLaughry(Dart.). 


The  Teams  and  Players  Walk 


bounds  and  probably  more  distance 
on  punts  as  the  poor,  unprotected 
safety  man  thinks  of  his  own  safety. 
TV  or  no  TV?  That  has  been  the 
electric  question  for  the  gloomy  fac- 
ulty deans.  Mostly  it's  no.  The  rea- 
son? Dough.  Football  pays  the  freight 
for  the  entire  athletic  program  at  just 
about  every  school;  and  experience 
at  the  50  or  so  which  televised  last 
year  proved  that  gate  receipts  were 
definitely  affected  in  communities 
where  sets  were  numerous.  Small  col- 
leges and  high  schools  were  drasti- 
cally hit  as  cash  customers  stayed 
home  to  watch  the  big  fellows.  Some 


First  Flight 
Maryland  9-1  Duke  8-2 

N.  Car.  U.  6-4  Virginia  7-3 

Second  Flight 
Wm.  &  Mary  7-4  S.  Car.  6-3 

Clemson  6-3  N.  Car.  St.  5-5 

Wake  Forest  4-5      W.  Va.  U.  5-5 

Third  Flight 
Wash.  &  Lee  7-3      Va.  Tech.  4-6 
G.  Washington  4-5  VMI  5-5 

Furman  Davidson 

STARS 

BACKS:  Papit  51  (Va.);  E.  Mod- 
zelewski  42  (Md.) ;  Cox  35  (Duke) ; 
Cone  26  (Clem.);  Davis  21  (GW); 
Smith  17  (WF);  Wadiak  17  (SC); 
Hayes  16  (NCU);  Mathews  14, 
Wyndham  (Clem.);  Bocetti  11 
(W&L);  Mooney  10  (NCS); 
Wingo  10(Va.T.);Lewis  10,  Magd- 
ziak  (W&M);  Strickland  (SC); 
Jasonek  (Fur.);  Stump  (VMI); 
Powers  (Duke);  Bunting  (NCU); 
Weber  (W&M). 

LINEMEN :  Holdash  46  (c)  NCU ; 
Ward  45  (g),  Krouse  44  (t)  Md.; 
Ragazzo  34  (e)  W&M;  Costa  16 
(t)  NCS;  Earon  14  (e)  Duke; 
Wiley  10  (t)  NCU;  Wingate  (e), 
Rowden  (c)  Md. ;  Konstantinos 
(t)  WVU;  Gonier  (t)  W&M; 
Sparks  (g),  Jabbusch  (c)  SC;  Mc- 
Cutcheon  (c)  W&L;  Goodwin 
(g)  VMI;  Weir  (e),  Miller  (t) 
Va.;  Smith  (e)  Clem.;  Kuhn  (t), 
Dudeck  (g)  NCU. 

SOPHOMORE  BACKS:  Scar- 
bath  (Md.);  Wallace  (NCU); 
Johnson  (SC);  Broyles  (W&L); 
Mioduszewski,  Connors  (W&M); 
Lohr  (WVU);  Hair  (Clem);  Ros- 
seau  (NCU);  Chumbley  (VMI). 

SOPHOMORE  LINEMEN: 
Berkich  (t)  WVU;  Lawrence  (t) 
Duke;  Kreamchek  (t)  W&M; 
Higgins  (e)  NCU ;  R.  Modzelewski 
(g)  Md. ;  Nutter  (c)  Va.  T ;  Thomas 
(e)  W&L;  Scott  (e)  Va. 

Coach-of-the-  Year  Candidates 
Tatum  (Md.);  Wade  (Duke); 
Guepe  (Va.). 


fear  that  the  entire  financial  structure 
is  endangered.  So  what  to  do  about 
progress? 

Notre  Dame,  the  powerful  lone 
wolf,  will  again  televise  its  five  home 
games,  as  it  did  last  year  without  dam- 
age to  its  gates.  Some  of  the  major 
conference  teams  whose  sellouts  were 
not  disturbed  would  prefer  to  do  the 
same  but  have  been  outvoted  by  the 
Little  Brothers  in  their  own  leagues. 
The  Big  Ten  was  "agin"  it  entirely 
until  August,  when  the  conference 
announced  a  pilot  experiment  with 
theater  reproduction  that  would  shut 
out  home  viewers.    But  top  Eastern 


First  Flight 
Tennessee  1 1-0  LSU  10-1 

Kentucky  9-2  Alabama  9-2 

Second  Flight 

Tulane  5-4  Georgia  8-3 

Mississippi  U.  6-3    Ga.  Tech.  6-5 

Third  Flight 

Vanderbilt  5-6  Auburn  4-6 

Miami  5-5         Mississippi  St.  3-6 

Florida  3-7 

STARS 

BACKS:  Dottley  90  (Miss.  U.); 
Parilli  77  (Ky.);  Lauricella  67 
(Tenn.);  Salem  37  (Ala.);  Van 
Buren  26  (LSU);  North  21  (Ga. 
Tech) ;  Hedges  20,  Konz  1 5  (LSU) ; 
Avinger  1 5  (Ala.) ;  Kinek  1 3  (Tul.) ; 
Wade  10  (Vandy);  Byrd  10  (Miss. 
U.);  Cook  10  (Ga.);  Robinson 
(Vandy);  Leskovar,  Jamerson 
(Ky.);  McCoy,  Crawford  (Ga. 
Tech);  Dooley  (Miami);  Jones 
(Tul.);  McGowen,  Tucker  (Au- 
burn) ;  Polofsky,  Payne,  Rechichar 
(Tenn.). 

LINEMEN:  Gain  109  (t)  Ky.; 
Lea  52  (t)  Tul.;  Mizerany  30  (g) 
Ala.;  Sherrod  28  (e),  Daffer  28  (g) 
Tenn.;  Farragut  20  (c)  Miss.  U.; 
Bossons  15  (c)  Ga.  Tech;  Camp- 
bell 15  (t)  Ga.;  Beck  14  (t)  Ga. 
Tech;  A.  Lary  1 1  (e)  Ala.;  Stroud 
10  (t)  Tenn;  Curtis  10  (e)  Vandy; 
Yelvington  10  (t)  Ga. ;  Werckle 
10  (t)  Vandy;  Maddox  (c),  Doyle 
(g)  Tul.;  Bauer  (t),  Banks  (g) 
Auburn;  Hannah  (t)  Ala.;  Martin 
(e)  Miami;  James  (g)  Ky.;  Wals- 
ton  (e)  Ga.;  Boggan  (t)  Miss  U. 

SOPHOMORE  BACKS:  Har- 
grove 7  (Ga.);  Marlow  5  fAJa.); 
Sullivan  5  (Fla.) ;  Fortunato  (Miss. 
St.);  Rhino  (Ga.  Tech);  Lear, 
Millette  (Miss.  U.) ;  Shires  (Tenn.) ; 
Blackerby  (Auburn) ;  Dempsey 
(Tul.);  Rushing  (Miss.  St.);  Ste- 
vens (LSU). 

SOPHOMORE  LINEMEN: 
Donaldson  5  (g)  Ky.;  H.  Miller  5 
(t)  Ga.  Tech;  Atkins  (e)  Tenn.; 
P.  Miller  (t)  LSU;  Langston  (t) 
Miss.  U. ;  Michels  (t)  Tenn. 

Coach-of-the-Year  Candidates 
Neyland  (Tenn.);  Tinsley  (LSU); 
Bryant  (Ky .) ;  Drew  ( Ala.) ;  Vaught 
(Miss.  U.);  Frnka  (Tul.). 


box-office  champions — Army,  h 
Penn,  BC — will  cont-nue  videc 
periments  this  season.  The  Suutl 
Conference  permits  live  showin, 
sellouts  only.  The  Pacific  Coast, 
an  internal  struggle,  finally  vott 
July  to  sell  the  30  games  schec 
for  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
Washington  to  a  sponsor  who 
make  up  gate  losses  below  an  I 
figure — but  will  be  home  free  i 
minimum  is  met. 

In  the  remaining  sections,  e: 
for  an  occasional  large  city,  the  i 
ber  of  sets  is  so  small  that  the  < 
tion   is   still   academic;   the   ge; 


■V 


First  Flight 
BEST:  Texas  10-0 


SMU8-2 
Arkansas  7-3 


TCU7- 
Rice6- 


Second  Flight 
Baylor  4-6  Texas  A&M  4- 

Border 

Texas  Tech  6-5  Hardin-Sim's  7- 
Houston  6-4  McMurry  6- 

Texas  Mines  N.  Texas  Stat 

Arizona  4-5  Temp 

W.  Texas  St.  N.  M.  Aggie 

Flagstaff  2-7 

STARS 

BACKS:  Rote  137  (SMU);  Smit 
57  (Texas  A&M);  Townsend  4 
(Texas) ;  Burkhalter  25,  Wyatt  2 
(Rice);  Rowland  14  (McMJ 
Champion  (SMU);  Shanno 
(Houston) ;  Wilde,  Morton  (TCU) 
"Glass  (Rice);  Boydstun  (Baylor) 
Ford  (H-S);  Parks  (Ark.);  Ga 
briel  (Tex.  Wesl.) ;  Wolgast  (Ariz.)j 
Jackson,  Thompson  (Texas  Tech); 
White  (Tempe);  Knight  (SMU] 

LINEMEN:  McFadin  101  (g1 
Texas;  S.  Williams  27  (e)  Baylor 
Proctor  18  (e)  Texas;  Hightowe 
19  (c),  Collier  15  (t)  SMU;  Girosk 
12  (t)  Rice;  Rowan  10  (c)  Texas 
Marable  10  (t)  TCU;  Perry  10  (1 
SMU;  Moorman  (e)  TCU;  Gril 
fin  (c),  F.  Williams  (t)  Ark. 
Stonestreet  (c),  Rice;  Jackson  (t| 
Texas;  Hudeck  (t)  Texas  A&M 
Moeller  (c)  Houston;  Glazier  (e; 
Ariz. ;  Price  (t)  Texas  Tech. ;  How 
ton  (e),  McCurry  (e)  Rice;  Frank 
lin  (t)  SMU. 

SOPHOMORE  BACKS:  Fowle 
12  (TCU);  Dawson  10  (Texas) 
W.  Forester  6,  Musslewhit* 
Walker  (SMU);  Bartosh,  Floy. 
(TCU);  Hogue(Ark.). 

SOPHOMORE    LINEMEN 
Stolhandske  5  (e)  Texas;  Athey 
(g)  Baylor;  McDonald  (c)  Texas 
Hill  (e)  Texas  A&M;  Williams  (c 
Texas  Tech;  Huish  (c)  Ariz. 

Coach-of-the-  Year  Candidates 
Cherry  (Texas);  Russell  (SMU) 
Meyer  (TCU).. 
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de  is  frowning  but  the  individual. 
ils  will  make  their  own  decisions. 

"canned"  or  delayed  pictures 
e  permitted  everywhere  the  day 
the  game. 

long-range  prediction:  You 
stop  progress  but  progress  can 
you.    As  gate  receipts  become 

anemic,  the  televising  compa- 
vill  be  able  to  make  up  deficits, 

the  present  Pacific  Coast  ex- 
lental  model.  The  have-nots  in 
ig  conferences  will  share  in  the 
icome  of  the  haves.  The  smaller 
airy"  colleges  will  take  the  rap 

(Continued  on  page  74) 


Valley 


First  Flight 
best:  Oklahoma  U.  9-1 

lissouri  8-2  Kansas  U.  7-3 

ulsa  9-2  Nebraska  4-5 

Second  Flight 
ansas  St.  5-6     Colorado  U.  5-5 
fc>wa  State  5-5  Wichita  7-3 

Third  Flight 

Oklahoma  A&M  3-8    Detroit  6-4 

Jrake  5-4  Bradley 

Washington  U.  4-5 


STARS 

IACKS:  Heath  82  (Okla.  U.); 
Sodel  27  (Col.  U.);  Glorioso  24 
Mo.);  Weeks  22  (Iowa  St.); 
Jright  16  (Drake);  Faubion  12 
Kansas  St.);  Kriwiel  10,  Nutter 
Wich.);  Graves  (Tulsa);  Crevis- 
on  (Kansas  St.);  Arnold  (Okla. 
J.);  Klein  (Mo.);  Bogue  (Kansas 
J.);  Goggins  (Det.);  Mueller 
Neb.);  Meisenheimer  (Okla. 
KM). 

LINEMEN:  Mayes  25  (g)  Okla. 
J.;  Weatherall  17  (t)  Okla.  U.; 
tfcCormack  15  (t)  Kansas  U.; 
Doran  12  (e)  Iowa  St.;  Steere  11 
t)  Drake;  Anderson  10  (e)  Okla. 
J. ;  Toogood  10  (t)  Neb. ;  Knop- 
ck  10  (e)  Wich.;  Kadlec  10  (g), 
^ckermann  10  (e)  Mo.;  Thomas 
0  (t)  Col.  U.;  Mullen  (t)  Neb.; 
Warusic  (g)  Mo.;  McNabb  (g) 
Dkla.  U.;  Tillo  (t)  Iowa  St.; 
ichaake  (e)  Kansas  U. ;  Wood 
g)  Det. ;  Oleksak  (g)  Wich. ;  Jones 
pg)  Col.  U. ;  Campbell  (g)  Iowa  St. ; 
Tice  (e)  Kansas  U. 

SOPHOMORE  BACKS:  Hoag 
)  (Kansas  U.);  Vessels,  Crowder, 
McPhail  (Okla.  U.);  Reynolds 
|(Neb.);  Fiss  (Kansas  U.);  Curtis 
ICol.  U.). 

SOPHOMORE    LINEMEN: 

Boll  (t)  Neb. ;  Arns  (c)  Iowa  St. ; 
Lordo  (g)  Mo. 

I  Coach-of-the-Year  Candidates 
Wilkinson  (Okla.  U.);  Faurot 
(Mo.). 


Bowl  Prospects 

Rose  Bowl 
STANFORD  over  MICH. 

Sugar  Bowl 
OKLA.  over  TENNESSEE 

Cotton  Bowl 
TEXAS  over  MARYLAND 

Orange  Bowl 
SMU  over  LSU 


■ill 


First  Flight 
Wyoming  8-1  Denver  7-3 

Utah  U.  7-3  Col.  A&M  5-4 

Second  Flight 

Utah  State  5-5-1     N.  Mexico  4-6 

Montana  5-4 

Third  Flight 
Brigham  Young  2-9  Colorado  7-3 
Col.  Mines  4-5  Col.  State 


STARS 

BACKS:  Talboom  25  (Wyo.); 
Pfeifer  18  (Denver);  Etcheverry  12 
(Denver) ;  Faucett  10  (Col.  A&M) ; 
Bean  (Utah);  Gale  (Wyo.);  Earl 
(Col.  Mines). 

LINEMEN:  Dodrill  28  (g)  Col. 
A&M;  Gardner  13  (c)  Utah; 
Hewgley  10  (t)  Wyo.;  Cooper  (e) 
Denver;  Tangaro  (t)  Utah;  Peter- 
son (e),  Beauchamp  (t)  Denver; 
McKibben  (t)  Col.  A&M;  Bills 
(g)  BY;  Cahoon  (g)  Utah;  Town- 
send  (c),  McConnell  (e)  Wyo. 

SOPHOMORES :  Endres  (b)  Den- 
ver; Hugo  (c)  Denver;  Westort  (t) 

Utah. 

Coach-of-the-  Year  Candidates 
Wyatt  (Wyoming);  Baker  (Den- 
ver). 


Pa 


Coast 


First  Flight 

Stanford  9-0       Southern  Cal  7-2 
California  7-2 

Second  Flight 
Washington  U.  6-4       UCLA  5-4 
Oregon  St.  5-4    San  Fran.  U.  8-3 

Third  Flight 
Washington  St.  3-6       Loyola  8-2 
Santa  Clara  5-5       St.  Mary's  2-8 
Idaho  4-4  College  of  Pacific 

Nevada  3-6 


STARS 

BACKS:  McElhenny  70  (Wash. 
U.);  Matson  63  (SFU);  Mona- 
chino  51  (Cal);  Hugasian  39, 
Kerkorian  22  (Stan.) ;  Heinrich  20 
(Wash.  U.);  Brown  15  (SFU); 
Musacco  12,  Klosterman  (Loy.); 
Stelle  (Ore.  U.);  White  (Stan.); 
Kirkby  (Wash.  U.);  Hansen 
(UCLA);  Brogan  (Idaho);  Mor- 
row (Ore.  St.);  Macon  (COP); 
Fell  (Ore.  U.);  Benson,  South- 
wood  (Stan.);  Duff  (So.  Cal). 


LINEMEN:  Richter  67  (g)  Cal; 
McColl  54  (e)  Stan. ;  Wilkinson  50 
(e)  UCLA;  Torgeson  1 1  (c)  Wash. 
St. ;  White  10  (t)  Stan. ;  McMurtry 
10  (g)  So.  Cal;  Daniels  10  (g)  Ore. 
U. ;  Rotticci  (c)  S.  Clara ;  Toler  (c) 
SFU;  Hatfield  (e)  So.  Cal;  Pome- 
roy(g)  Stan.;  Watson  (e)  UCLA; 
Daugherty  (e)  Ore.  U.;  Thomas 
(e)  Ore.  St.;  Cloidt  (e)  Wash.  U.; 
Brito  (e)  Loy. ;  Lung  (g)  Ore.  U. ; 
MacLachlan  (g)  UCLA;  Gibson 
(t)  Ore.  U;  Baldock  (e)  So.  Cal. 


SOPHOMORE  BACKS:  Olszew- 
ski 12  (Cal);  Carmichael  5, 
Demirjian  4,  Cutri  (So.  Cal); 
Earley  (Wash.  U);  Johnson  (St. 
Mary's);  Baker  (Ore.  St.);  Jones 
(UCLA). 


SOPHOMORE    LINEMEN 
O'Brovac  (g)  So.  Cal;  Manoogian 
(g)  Stan.;  Moomaw  (c)  UCLA 
Mangan  (t)  Wash.  U. ;  Williams  (e) 
Ore.    U.;    Stockert    (e)    UCLA 
Hogland  (t)  Ore.  St. 


Coach-of-the-  Year  Candidates 
Schwartz  (Stan.);  Waldorf  (Cal); 
Cravath  (So.  Cal);  Odell  (Wash. 
U.);  Taylor  (Ore.  St.);  Sanders 
(UCLA). 


Top  Tiventy 

Teams 

National  Champion: 

NOTRE  DAME  10-0 

2. 

CORNELL                            9-0 

12. 

MARYLAND 

9-1 

3. 

TEXAS                                10-0 

13. 

SO.  CALIFORNIA 

7-2 

4. 

STANFORD                         9-0 

14. 

SO.  METHODIST 

8-2 

5. 

TENNESSEE                      11-0 

15. 

CALIFORNIA 

7-2 

6. 

7. 
8. 

OHIO  STATE                      9-0 
OKLAHOMA                       9-1 
ARMY                                   8-1 

16. 
17. 

KENTUCKY 
ALABAMA 

7-2 
9-2 

9. 

LOUISIANA  STATE  U.   10-1 

18. 

PRINCETON 

7-2 

10. 

MICHIGAN                          7-2 

19. 

DUKE 

8-2 

11. 

ILLINOIS                             7-2 

20. 

WISCONSIN 

6-3 

First  Flight 
BEST:  Notre  Dame  9-0 

CONFEREIMCE    CHAMPION 

Ohio  State  9-0 
Michigan  7-2  Illinois  7-2 

Second  Flight 

Wisconsin  6-3  Minnesota  6-3 

Michigan  State  5-4 

Third  Flight 
Purdue  4-5  Iowa  4-5 

Northwestern  3-6         Indiana  3-6 
Marquette  4-5 

Fourth  Flight 
Cincinnati  9-2  Miami  8-1 

John  Carroll  8-2  Xavier  7-2 

Dayton  6-4  Ohio  U.  6-4 

Toledo  Western  Michigan 

Western  Reserve  Bowling  Green 
Baldwin-Wallace  Youngstown 
Muskingum     Butler     Kent  State 

STARS 

BACKS:  Karras  105  (III);  Wil- 
liams 101  (ND);  Ortmann  66 
(Mich.);  Janowicz  56  (Ohio  St.); 
Barrett  45  (ND);  Koceski  17 
(Mich.);  Kerestes  10  (Purdue); 
Gregory  10  (Minn.);  Stevens  10 
(111.);  Grandelius  10  (Mich.  St.); 
Gay  10(ND) ;  Hamilton  (Ohio  St.); 
Petruska  (Wis.) ;  Reichardt,  Faske, 
Riley  (Iowa);  Petitbon,  Gander, 
Landry  (ND);  Dufek,  Peterson 
(Mich.);  Miller  (NW);  Robertson 
(Ind.);  Skrien  (Minn.);  Engels 
(111);  Dorow,  Crane  (Mich.  St.); 
Pont  (Miami);  Ka-Ne  (Dayton); 
Taseff,  Schaffer(J.  Carroll) ;  Strat- 
ton  (Cin.);  Wilke,  Squeri  (Xavier). 

LINEMEN:  Toneff  75  (t)  ND; 
Groom  36  (c)  ND;  Beletic  27  (t) 
Purdue;  Wahl  25  (t)  Mich.;  Cole- 
man 21  (t)  Mich.  St. ;  Trautwein 
15  (t)  Ohio  St. ;  Carey  12  (e)  Mich. 
St.;  Allis  10  (e)  Mich.;  Gable  10 
(g)  Wis.;  Mutscheller  (e)  ND; 
Johnson  (t)  Mich. ;  Cernoch  (g), 
Wietecha  (c),  Stonesifer  (e)  NW; 
Anderson  (e),  Stebbins  (c)  Ind.; 
Mundinger  (t)  Minn. ;  Armstrong 
(e),  Watson  (e)  Ohio  St. ;  Sugar  (e) 
Purdue;  Ulrich  (t),  Siegert  (t), 
Vohaska  (c)  111.;  Minarik  (e) 
Mich.  St. ;  Simcic  (g)  Wis. ;  John- 
ston (t)  Iowa;  Masnaghetti  (t) 
Marq. ;  Martinkovic  15  (e), 
O'Brien  (e)  Xavier;  Urich  13  (e), 
Green  (t)  Miami;  Middendorf  10 
(c)  Cin.;  Nowaskey  (g)  J.  Carroll; 
Kane  (t)  Cin. 

SOPHOMORE    BACKS:     Cur- 

cillo  5  (Ohio  St.) ;  Bachouros  5, Tate 
4  (111.);  McAuliffe  4  (Mich.  St.); 
Howell  3,  Hill  (Mich.);  Skavarka, 
Hlay  (Ohio  St.);  Gelle  (Minn.); 
Bailey  (Miami);  Burson  (NW); 
Thrower  (Mich.  St.);  Gedman, 
D'Achille  and.). 

SOPHOMORE    LINEMEN: 

Meschievitz  (e),  Seaman  (g)  ND; 
Huizinga  (t)  NW;  Perry  (e)  Mich. ; 
Hietikko  (t)  Ohio  St. ;  Berndt  (t) 
Wis.;  Kush(g),Tamburo(c)Mich. 
St.;  McVay  (c)  Miami  (O.);  Zat- 
koff  (c)  Mich. ;  Eisner  (t)  111. 

Coach-of-the-  Year  Candidates 
Fesler  (Ohio  St.);  Eliot  (111.);  Wil- 
liamson (Wis.):  Leahy  (ND); 
Oosterbaan  (Mich.). 
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The 

Long,  ThinJUan 

By  CHARLES  B.  CHILD 

Back  of  this  fantastic  murder  was  a  mind  as  cunning  as  it  was 
mad.    Inspector  Chafik  knew  he  must  fight  fire  with  fire  .  .  . 


THE  Inspector  knew  the  Englishman  was  lying. 
The  knowledge  embarrassed  him  and  he  fidg- 
eted with  his  tie.  He  was  nervous,  almost  de- 
fensive, too  ingratiating  in  the  presence  of  this 
foreigner,  and  therefore  angry.  For  relief  from  his 
embarrassment  the  Inspector  looked  at  the  corpse 
of  Major  Wick's  brother,  lying  in  the  corridor  of 
the  big  house. 

"Robert  was  attacked  by  some  intruder,"  the  ma- 
jor was  saying.  "Obviously  the  fellow  got  in  by  the 
window  of  the  spare  guest  room.  I  found  it  open 
and  the  door  ajar — " 

Chafik  J.  Chafik,  Criminal  Investigation  Depart- 
ment of  the  Baghdad  police,  thought:  Yes,  but  there 
are  no  recent  fingerprints  on  the  inside  knob  of  the 
door.  It  was  opened  from  this  side.  And  the  win- 
dow also.  .  .  . 

He  resisted  an  impulse  to  nibble  a  manicured  fin- 
gernail and  took  out  a  handkerchief  to  wipe  his 
swarthy  face  instead.  The  Englishman,  an  old  resi- 
dent of  Baghdad,  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
foreign  colony  and  had  powerful  friends  in  govern- 
ment circles;  the  position  of  a  humble  police  offi- 
cial was  therefore  difficult. 

"I  heard  Robert  shout  as  I  was  coming  up  the 
stairs,"  the  major  went  on.  "This  house  is  a  barn 
and  it  took  me  a  minute  to  get  here.  I  saw  nobody. 
My  wife  was  in  her  room  and  heard  nothing — eh, 
Angela?" 

Wick  raised  a  strong  chin;  it  was  many  years 
since  his  army  days,  but  he  retained  the  habit  of 
command.  He  was  a  spare  man  and  his  thick  eye- 
brows made  a  silver  bar  across  the  yellow  of  his 
sun-dried  skin. 

Inspector  Chafik  interrupted,  "Madam  is  upset. 
So  natural,  of  course — "  He  made  a  polite  bow  and 
thought  he  had  rarely  seen  a  woman  so  beautiful  as 
Angela  Wick,  or  one  so  frightened. 

The  major  had  married  her  in  England  early  that 
year,  surprising  his  friends,  for  he  had  been  ten 
years  a  widower. 

Chafik  recalled  the  first  Mrs.  Wick,  a  Persian 
woman  whom  this  emotionally  inarticulate  man 
had  loved  deeply.  There  was  a  child,  a  daughter 
named  Zarifa  after  her  beautiful  mother;  a  girl  of 
twelve  would  need  a  foster  mother  for  the  com- 
panionship and  guidance  which  a  father,  alone, 
could  not  give,  and  possibly  the  major  had  this  in 
mind. 

But  the  Inspector  wondered  if  that  was  the  only 
reason  for  remarriage.  Angela  Wick  was  young  and 
very  lovely.  Her  slim  figure  was  boyish  in  well-cut 
slacks  and  the  pastel  bloom  of  her  skin  was  the  rare 
gift  of  meadows  and  misty  northern  skies. 

May  she  also  have  gifts  of  wisdom  and  patience, 
Chafik  hoped.  This  man  has  toiled  too  long  tend- 
ing a  garden  of  remembrance.  .  .  . 

He  turned  to  Wick  and  asked  in  precise  English, 
"Who  else  might  have  heard  the  intruder?  Perhaps 
your  daughter?  I  have  not  seen  her,  and — " 

The  major's  chin  went  up  again,  challengingly. 
"I'll  not  have  Zarifa  brought  into  this.  She's  in  her 


room.  She  knows  nothing.  I've  already  questioned 
her." 

"You  forget,  sir,  I  am  the  detective  in  this  case." 
Chafik's  voice  showed  no  impatience;  he  was  still 
being  cautious.  But  he  noted  that  Angela  Wick 
was  on  the  verge  of  hysteria.  The  major  was  coldly 
defiant. 

Puzzled  and  disturbed,  the  Inspector  went  to  look 
at  the  body. 

Wick's  brother  had  been  killed  by  a  stiletto  thrust 
upward  under  the  lower  ribs  from  the  front.  The 
initial  stab  had  brought  him  to  his  knees,  and  bow- 
ing over,  he  had  fallen  on  the  knife  and  impaled 
himself  by  his  own  weight.  A  mark  in  the  chenille 
pile  of  the  carpet  showed  where  the  handle  of  the 
knife  had  been  driven  against  the  floor. 

A  police  sergeant  who  had  been  bending  over  the 
body,  stood  and  announced  in  Arabic,  "Sir,  there 
are  no  fingerprints  on  the  knife." 

"Then  it  would  appear,  Abdullah,  that  the  killer 
had  invisible  hands." 

"No,  sir.  A  cloth  has  been  used  and  all  is  wiped 
clean.  Recently,"  the  sergeant  added  as  he  packed 
away  his  insufflator. 

Chafik  said  complainingly,  "Like  my  morning 
newspaper,  you  offer  a  dismal  dish.  Is  there  noth- 
ing more  appetizing?" 

"This?"  Sergeant  Abdullah  asked  hopefully,  and 
he  held  up  a  wire  coat  hanger. 

"That,  too,  is  indigestible.  Where  did  you  find  it?" 

"There,  on  the  floor,"  Abdullah  said,  indicating 
a  spot  near  the  first  bedroom  along  the  corridor. 

CHAFIK  shrugged  and  knelt  to  examine  the 
corpse.  As  he  worked,  he  reviewed  what  he 
knew  of  Robert  Wick  from  the  man's  visits  to 
Baghdad. 

A  hearty  extrovert  with  a  booming  laugh,  heavy 
in  humor  as  in  body.  Insensitive,  but  not  ungen- 
erous, within  the  limits  of  shrewdness  which  had 
made  him  a  very  wealthy  man.  He  had  many  finan- 
cial interests,  including  investments  in  his  brother's 
business,  an  old  established  importing  firm. 

There  were  rumors  that  the  major's  affairs  were 
in  bad  shape,  and  this  possibly  explained  Robert 
Wick's  current  visit. 

The  Inspector  recalled  that  the  dead  man  had 
never  married  and  made  note  to  ask  who  would  in- 
herit. "But  have  a  care,"  he  chided  himself.  "You 
may  find  yourself  in  the  coils  of  a  hypothesis — " 

He  heard  his  voice  and  was  angered  by  his  bad 
habit  of  thinking  aloud.  Then  he  was  embarrassed, 
for,  looking  up,  he  saw  Major  Wick  at  his  side  and 
he  knew  the  man's  Arabic  was  fluent. 

"You  see,"  Chafik  said  rapidly  to  cover  his  confu- 
sion, "there  is  very  little  blood,  not  enough  to  soil 
the  hand  that  used  this  knife.  An  unusual  weapon, 
by  the  way.  A  curio.  It  should  not  be  hard  to  trace." 

Wick  said,  "A  dacoit's  dagger  from  India.  I've 
had  it  for  years.  I  used  it  as  a  paper  knife." 

"Then  how — " 

"I  don't  know.   Robert  might  have  picked  it  up 


among  some  of  my  papers  he  took  to  his  room, 
haps  he  dropped  it,  and  the  intruder — " 

"Ah,  yes,  the  intruder.  The  one  with  invi 
hands — " 

"What  the  devil  d'you  mean?" 

The  little  Inspector  stood  up.  He  was  no  lc 
nervous  or  ingratiating;  confidence  gave  him 
nity  and  stature. 

"I  mean,"  he  said,  "your  story  of  this  inti 
is  unworthy.  Nobody  entered  by  the  windo 
the  spare  guest  room.  And  the  knife  was  v 
clean.  Not  by  the  killer — he  had  not  time, 
were  already  on  the  stairs — so  who  wiped 
knife,  Major?" 

He  looked  from  the  major  to  Mrs.  Wick;  his 
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Looking  up,  Sergeant  Abdullah  said,  "I  found  this  woman  attempting  illegal  entry  by  the  way  of  the  spare  bedroom 


lored  eyes  were  normally  lifeless,  but  now  they 
;re  animated  by  shadows  because  he  clearly  saw 
'e  woman's  fear. 

"You've  got  to  tell  him,  Jack!"  Angela  Wick  said 
her  husband.  "He'll  find  out — he — "  Suddenly 
e  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  stood  peer- 
g  through  open  fingers,  watching  something  far 
>wn  the  corridor. 

A  young  girl  was  in  the  doorway  of  one  of  the 
oms.  She  wore  a  nightdress  and  it  revealed  the 
ft  curves  of  a  figure  coming  early  and  splendidly 
maturity.  Her  loosened  hair  tumbled  almost  to 
r  waist  like  a  shining  black  veil.  She  stood  lightly 
)ised  on  dainty  feet. 
And  then,  shockingly,  she  laughed,  peal  on  peal 


I 

I 

of  laughter.  "The  long,  thin  man!"  shouted  the  girl. 
"I  saw  him — he  killed  Uncle  Robert!  The  long, 
thin  man — there  he  is.  There — " 

Pointing  at  nothing,  staring  with  huge  and  lumi- 
nous eyes,  she  laughed  again. 

Inspector  Chafik,  who  knew  fear  in  every  shape, 
saw  the  specter  once  more.  He  whispered,  "God 
the  Merciful,  the  Loving — "  and  ran  to  the  child, 
but  Major  Wick  was  before  him. 

"Don't  listen  to  her!"  Wick  said  almost  savagely 
as  he  held  his  daughter.  "Don't  bother  her!  You 
see  how  it  is.  She  doesn't  know  what  she's  saying." 

"He's  gone  now.  Daddy,"  Zarifa  said  in  a  clear, 
quite  normal  voice.  "But  he'll  come  back,  he  al- 
ways does.   Be  careful.  Daddy!  I  love  you,  Daddy 


— the  long,  thin  man  wants  to  kill  you — he — " 
The  major  swept  his  daughter  into  his  arms  and 
carried  her  to  her  room.  Mrs.  Wick  hurried  after 
them,  and  as  Chafik  stood  aside  to  let  her  pass  he 
heard  the  Englishwoman  whisper,  "In  God's  name, 
have  pity!"  She  went  in  and  closed  the  door. 

He  stood  listening  to  the  sound  of  their  voices 
and  the  diminishing  laughter  of  the  girl.  Presently 
the  door  opened  and  Wick  came  out  with  a  soldier's 
step.  Looking  down  at  the  Inspector,  he  said,  "Let's 
go  and  talk." 

As  they  went  along  the  corridor  the  voice  of  the 
Englishman's  daughter  followed,  shouting,  "Daddy, 
Daddy,  don't  leave  me!  I  want  Adma.  Adma!" 
Wick    turned   his   head   (Continued  on   page  44) 
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Mrs.  Kitts  in  her  Memphis  office  interviewing  job  applicants.     She  helps  keep  a  steady  stream  of  labor  flowing  to  the  fields, 
and  finds  work  in  lumber  mills  and  other  industries  during  off  seasons.     Result:  City  has  a  consistently  low  unemployment  rate 


COTTON  Calls  o 


An  efficient  young  grandmother  brings  pickers  and  growers  together  in  a  vast  "employment 
agency"  which  fills  as  many  as  20,000  jobs  a  day.  Under  her  there's  no  cutthroat  dealing 

By  MARIE  WATHEN 


EVERY  weekday  morning,  throughout  most 
of  the  year,  a  curious  thing  happens  in  the 
streets  of  downtown  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
At  the  darkling  hour  of  4:00  a.m.  there  gather 
within  the  confines  of  a  few  blocks,  as  if  nailed 
there  by  a  magician's  wand,  from  ten  to  twenty 
thousand  persons. 

Simultaneously,  as  if  at  another  wave  of  the 
wand,  a  great  straggling  armada  of  motor  vehicles, 
from  600  to  a  thousand,  also  appears  in  the  same 
area.  The  vehicles  range  from  sleek  new  coaches, 
through  a  majority  of  battered,  tarpaulin-covered 
trucks,  to  ancient  jalopies  seemingly  kept  together 
with  baling  wire  and  chewing  gum.  They  somehow 
line  up  in  orderly  fashion,  three  abreast,  bumper  to 
bumper,  all  facing  in  one  direction. 

The  masses  of  humanity  churn  about  the  streets, 
in  alleys,  on  the  sidewalks,  in  vacant  lots,  appar- 
ently aimless  in  their  activities.  To  the  uninitiated 
spectator  a  benevolent  pandemonium  seems  to 
reign.  Groups  gather  around  impromptu  bonfires, 
chattering  and  even  laughing  at  this  dreary  hour  of 
the  day. 
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Then,  arising  about  the  hubbub,  come  what  ap- 
pear to  be  methodical  chants. 

"Right  this  way,  folks,"  you  can  hear.  "Git  thar 
in  a  few  minutes.  Two  seventy-five.  Two  seventy- 
five." 

"Come  along  with  me,  folks,"  comes  another 
rhythmic  shout.  "It  ain't  never  been  picked.  You 
kin  grab  a  han'ful  in  no  time.  Two  fifty.  Two  fifty." 

Another  caller,  who  collects  the  largest  crowd 
around  him  in  the  smallest  amount  of  time,  cries, 
"Three  dollars,  and  it  ain't  never  been  picked.  It's 
hanging  right  outer  the  bolls,  folks.  Three  dollars. 
Three  dollars." 

The  drawling  chants  come  from  i  *■  drivers  of  the 
motley  assortment  of  conveyances.  Gradually  the 
packed  masses  thin  out  as  their  members  gravitate 
toward  the  vehicles.  Soon  most  of  the  trucks  are 
filled  to  overflowing  with  human  cargo. 

And  then,  as  if  by  signal,  as  dawn  begins  to  color 
the  eastern  sky,  the  vehicles,  still  virtually  bumper 
to  bumper,  start  moving  in  snakelike  queues.  The 
predominance  of  tarpaulin-covered  rigs  creates  a 
momentary  illusion  of  a  vast  covered-wagon  train 


strayed  out  of  its  century.  Within  three  hours  aftei 
their  arrival — or  by  7:00  a.m. — hardly  a  vestige  oi 
the  mighty  assemblage  of  men  and  motors  remain!: 
in  the  area. 

When  you  have  seen  this  phenomenon,  you  hav< 
seen  the  workings  of  one  of  the  strangest  labor  auc-. 
tions  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  present-day  method,  singularly  efficien' 
for  all  its  seeming  chaos,  whereby  cotton  pickeru 
and  cotton  choppers  (cultivators),  are  recruitec, 
each  day  for  the  rich  cotton  region  of  the  tristatt 
area  of  western  Tennessee,  eastern  Arkansas  anc 
northern  Mississippi. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  particular  labor  agencj 
is  unusual  in  other  ways  than  the  fact  that  it  has  g0| 
jobs  for  20,000  persons  within  a  couple  of  hours! 
time  and  that  it  finds  three  states  co-operatinjl 
smoothly  in  its  operation.  (Arkansas  and  Missis-, 
sippi  and  Tennessee  share  the  costs.) 

The  guiding  hand  behind  it  is  that  of  a  womar 
who  is  the  mother  of  two  grown  children  and,  ail 
forty-two,  also  a  grandmother. 

She  is  Mrs.  Clara  E.  Kitts,  boss  of  the  Tri-StaKJ 
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Dawn  in  Memphis  finds  hundreds  of  trucks,  husses  and  battered  jalopies  converging  upon  Mrs.  Kills'*  office  building  to  haul 
workers  to  the  fields.     Fond  of  harvesting  the  "white  gold,"  many  use  days  off  from  other  jobs  for  a  holiday  among  the  blooms 


POLAND   PHOTO 


ABA  KITTS 


rm  Labor  Division  of  the  Tennessee  Depart- 
t  of  Employment  Security.  Mrs.  Kitts  is  at 
>rk  at  four  every  morning.  It  is  she  who  is  re- 
onsible  for  bringing  order  out  of  the  seeming 
nfusion.  When  she  steps  from  the  simple,  one- 
>ry  brick  building  housing  the  Farm  Labor  Di- 
;ion  to  get  things  moving,  slim-looking,  with  the 

!')rning  breeze  tossing  her  hair  about  her  face,  she 
uld  easily  represent  a  young  society  matron  come 
wntown  to  have  a  look  at  how  the  other  half  lives. 
But  the  illusion  would  have  little  to  do  with  the 
[tuality.  Mrs.  Kitts  is  no  white-collar  worker  in 
e  accepted  sense.   Beneath  the  attractive  facade 

an  efficient,  trigger-quick  mind  with  a  genius  for 
ttting  things  done. 

Mrs.  Kitts  grew  up  on  a  farm  in  Mississippi  and 
lows  firsthand  about  Southern  farm  problems. 
te  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Farm  Labor  Division 
ice  1 940.  She  started  there  as  a  clerk,  but  after  a 
w  months  the  bigwigs  of  the  state  labor  depart- 
ent  noticed  that  virtually  everyone  who  came  to 
le  farm  labor  office  asked  for  Mrs.  Kitts. 

"She  had  a  habit  of  getting  things  done  without 
iy  fuss,"  is  the  way  one  of  them  expresses  it. 
since  everyone  seemed  to  rely  on  her,  we  figured 
le  might  as  well  run  the  place."  So  one  day,  despite 
>nie  outraged  protests  from  a  few  masculine  stal- 
arts,  Mrs.  Kitts  was  appointed  the  new  manager. 

A  division  that  had  been  characterized  by  large 
nounts  of  trouble  and  confusion  practically  in- 
antly  seemed  to  come  to  order.  Mrs.  Kitts  or- 
inized  the  present  system  whereby  all  the  trucks 
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carrying  the  cotton  pickers  are  registered  with  her 
department.  All  the  farmers  of  the  region  also  are 
registered,  required  to  state  the  number  of  pickers 
they  need  at  any  particular  time,  and  the  prices 
they  are  prepared  to  pay.  Trucks  with  the  required 
number  of  pickers  are  then  assigned  to  the  fields. 
A  careful  record  of  the  whole  process  is  kept  by  a 
score  of  clerks  and  checkers. 

If  a  driver,  checked  out  to  transport  pickers  to 
one  farm,  should  accept  a  better  offer  from  some 
other  farmer  along  the  road  and  leave  the  workers 
there,  he  would  be  severely  reprimanded.  A  second 
offense  is  cause  enough  to  bar  him  from  bidding 
for  pickers  ever  again  at  Mrs.  Kitts'  giant  daily  la- 
bor auction.  The  farmer  would  find  that  a  very 
effective  boycott  might  prevent  his  ever  getting  any 
cotton  picked  on  his  farm  again. 

This  kind  of  cutthroat  dealing  prevailed  before 
Mrs.  Kitts  took  over.  A  promise  had  come  to  mean 
nothing.  Drivers  would  change  routes  and  farms 
as  many  times  as  they  had  better  offers.  Farmers 
were  in  a  fair  way  toward  going  crazy.  But  it  just 
isn't  done  any  more,  by  either  truckers  or  farmers, 
for  two  reasons — Mrs.  Kitts  and  their  own  eco- 
nomic survival. 

Now,  in  the  words  of  one  of  them,  J.  W.  Ramsay 
of  the  Ramsay- Austin  Cotton  Company  who  had 
a  large  plantation  at  Banks,  Mississippi:  "It  would 
be  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  Mrs.  Kitts  to 
the  farmers  in  this  territory.  If  we  hadn't  had  her 
help,  I  don't  know  what  we  would  have  done.  She 
has  systematized  the  service  so  it  works  as  smoothly 


as  any  other  well-organized  business.  Before  she 
took  over,  it  was  a  case  of  one  planter  bidding 
against  another  for  his  hired  help,  and  you  never 
knew  what  to  depend  on." 

Recently  Governor  Gordon  Browning  appointed 
a  new  district  manager  of  the  Tennessee  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Security.  He  spent  the  major  part 
of  his  first  week  in  office  answering  a  deluge  of 
telephone  calls  and  letters.  "Move  anyone  else 
you  want,"  was  the  gist  of  the  messages,  "but  don't 
bother  Mrs.  Kitts." 

Fortunately  for  Mrs.  Kitts.  and  for  the  Farm 
Labor  Division,  she  seems  to  care  little  for  social 
life  or.  indeed,  for  much  activity  outside  of  her  ap- 
pointed work.  She  admits  to  liking  such  things  as 
horseback  riding  and  bowling,  when  she  gets  a 
chance  to  indulge  in  them.  But  she  maintains  un- 
affectedly that  her  hobby  is  her  job.  In  fact,  quite 
unabashedly,  she  is  wont  to  proclaim.  "I  love  it." 

Getting  up  at  3:00  a.m.  every  day  but  Sunday  is 
a  routine  which  she  takes  in  easy  stride,  just  as  she 
takes  the  many  complicated  problems  of  keeping 
labor  and  the  farmers  she  serves  satisfied. 

Mrs.  Kitts's  department  operates  the  year  round 
with  two  peak  periods — the  cotton-picking  season. 
September  to  January,  and  the  cotton-chopping 
season,  mid-April  to  July.  It  serves  farmers  within 
a  rough  50-mile  radius  of  Memphis,  which  is  a 
mecca  for  farm  labor  in  the  tri-state  area.  As 
accessible  to  eastern  Arkansas  and  northern  Mis- 
sissippi as  to  western  Tennessee,  it  is  the  market- 
ing and  shopping  hub   (Continued  on  page   85,) 
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INNOCENT  RAPTURE 


By  RAM ONA  and  ALLEN  MARPLE 


Who  was  in  love  with  whom?    And  what  was  whom  going  to  do  about  it? 


JOE  CASE  was  sitting  in  the  shade  of  one  of  the  club 
table  awnings,  sweating  from  the  last  set  of  tennis  and 
struggling  to  put  down  uncharitable  thoughts.  Ordi- 
narily he  had  a  sunny  disposition,  as  Hollywood  writers  go, 
but  right  now  his  face  was  cheerless.  He  drank  part  of  his 
orangeade  and  forced  himself  to  look  at  the  screaming  sun- 
tanned children  in  the  blue  water  of  the  tiled  pool.  Then  he 
went  back  to  glaring  at  the  near  tennis  court. 

Luckily,  he  told  himself,  he  was  mature  and  rational 
enough  not  to  be  jealous.  What  he  was  feeling  was  really 
only  a  kind  of  intellectual  outrage  that  a  blond  goddess  like 
Dixie  Evans  could  be  amused  by  a  moron  like  Fernando 
de  Vega. 

Not  that  Fernando  didn't  have  a  certain  amount  of 
showy  Latin  good  looks.  Examining  him  dispassionately, 
Joe  was  willing  to  admit  that  an  undiscriminating  woman 
might  like  that  sort  of  thing.  Joe  wanted  to  be  fair  about 
it.  Actually,  he  liked  Fernando,  the  way  he'd  like  an  amiable 
great  Dane.  For  an  actor,  Fernando  was  about  as  good 
as  you  could  expect.  But  that  Dixie  Evans,  the  most  beau- 
tiful, the  loveliest,  the  finest  young  woman  he'd  ever  met — 

Someone  said  hello  and  when  Joe  looked  up  it  was  Dixie's 
kid  sister  Polly.  He  watched  vacantly  while  she  pulled  up 
a  chair  and  sat  down.  She  was  wearing  blue  jeans  and  a 
dirty  white  sweat  shirt  and  she  looked  as  dismal  as  usual. 
It  was  hard  to  realize  she  was  Dixie's  sister.  She  was  four 
years  younger  but  it  was  already  evident  that  she'd  never  be 
the  woman  Dixie  was.  She  was  majoring  in  zoology  in  col- 
lege and  she  generally  smelled  of  formaldehyde. 

She  said,  "What's  the  matter,  Joey?  You  look  sort  of 
mizzling." 

"I'm  all  right,"  Joe  said. 

She  watched  the  game  for  a  moment,  and  said,  "Look  at 
the  twist  Fernando  puts  on  the  ball.  Dixie  doesn't  give  him 
any  game  at  all.    She  ought  to  stick  to  playing  you." 

Joe  decided  if  there  was  anything  in  the  world  he  disliked 
it  was  an  insensitive  woman.  He  sat  pushing  the  ice  cubes 
down  in  his  orangeade. 

"Are  you  coming  over  to  dinner  tonight?"  Polly  said. 

Usually  this  would  have  made  him  feel  better,  reminding 
him  of  the  closeness  of  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  Dixie. 
Often  on  Sundays  after  they  left  the  club,  he  picked  up  cold 
chicken  and  potato  salad  at  the  delicatessen  and  they  all 
listened  to  records  while  Dixie  beat  him  at  Ping-pong. 
Several  times  during  the  week  he  took  her  out  to  dinner  and 
to  see  a  new  movie.  They  were  not  exactly  engaged,  but 
Dixie  knew  she  could  depend  on  him,  which  was  a  good  sign, 
and  he  saw  her  more  often  than  anybody  else,  which  was 
another. 

"Hey!"  Polly  said.     "Are  you?    Dinner?" 

"No." 

"Why  on  earth  not?" 

"Dixie  has  another  engagement,"  he  said. 

"Who  with?" 

"South  America's  answer  to  Lassie." 


Suddenly  Fernando  leaped  to  his  feet  and  gave  a  cry 
of  jubilation.  "Hola!"  he  yelled.  Joe  shut  his  eyes.  The 
boat  swooped  down,  and  bit  something  with  a  crash 


"I  hate  it  when  you're  snide,"  Polly  said.  She  had  a 
childish  habit  of  nibbling  at  her  underlip,  Joe  noticed  coldly. 
She  said,  "I  don't  suppose  you'd  like  to  come  over  to  the 
house  anyway." 

"Just  the  two  of  us?    Alone?    No." 

"Then  I'll  have  to  talk  to  you  here,"  Polly  said.  "I  need 
your  advice." 

She  was  always  coming  to  him  with  her  problems  and 
usually  it  made  him  feel  big  and  brotherly,  but  just  now  he 
wished  she'd  let  him  alone. 

Fernando  was  driving  Dixie  back  to  the  base  line  now. 
She  looked  beautiful.  She  was  only  a  starlet,  but  Joe  knew 
she  had  a  great  career  ahead  of  her  and  he  wasn't  the  sort 
to  expect  her  to  give  it  up  when  they  were  married. 

"You  see,"  Polly  said.    "I'm  in  love." 

'That's  nice." 

"No  it  isn't.    The  guy  doesn't  know  I'm  alive." 

"Mm,"  Joe  said.  "Well,  keep  laughing,  kid.  He'll  come 
aiound." 

"He  won't,"  Polly  said.  "I  know  he  won't.  Listen  to 
me,  Joe." 

He  turned  to  her. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  attract  a  man,"  she  said.  "I  just 
don't  register.    So  I've  decided  to  let  you  teach  me." 

"Me?"  Joe  said. 

"You  write  pictures.  You  know  what  makes  people  tick. 
How  does  a  girl  go  about  getting  her  man?" 

"Ask  your  sister." 

"I  can't.    It's  one  of  her  men." 

THE  phrase  jarred  him.  It  sounded  as  if  Dixie  were 
managing  a  baseball  team.  He  said,  "If  it's  a  man  in 
whom  your  sister  has  any  sort  of  interest,  it  would  be  quite 
dishonorable  of  you  to  make  a  play  for  him." 

"But  what  if  she  marries  him?" 

"Your  sister  works  hard  at  the  studio  all  day  in  order 
to  bring  you  up  and  send  you  to  college — "  He  stopped. 
"What  if  she  marries  who?" 

"Who  do  you  suppose?" 

"The  only  man  Dixie  would  consider  marrying  is  me." 
Joe  said. 

"And  I  wouldn't  be  in  love  with  you,  would  I?" 

"Please!"  he  said.  "That  isn't  funny.  I'm  practically 
a  member  of  the  family." 

"Joe,"  she  said,  "sometimes — " 

"Sometimes  what?" 

"Nothing."  She  looked  off  toward  the  court.  "Suppose 
I  told  you  it  was  Fernando.    Would  that  be  funny?" 

"Ridiculous." 

"You  ought  to  hear  Dixie  talk  about  him,"  she  said. 
"Fernando  this,  Fernando  that.  Yak-yak-yak.  I  think  she 
has  intentions  toward  him." 

"Fernando?     You're  out  of  your  head.     Dixie's  never 
even  been  out  with  him." 

"That's  one  of  the  things  she  talked  about,"  Polly  said. 
"How  she  could  get  him  to  take  her  out  tonight." 

Joe  looked  thoughtfully  into  his  orangeade.  A  while 
back  they'd  been  joking  and  Dixie  had  teased  Fernando 
about  never  taking  her  anywhere  and  he'd  invited  her  to 
dinner.     It  was  all  a  joke,  only  (Continued  on  page  40) 


ILLUSTRATED   BY   CHARLES  HAWES 


Kramer  and  his  new  bride,  the  former  Anne  Pearce,  munch  a  quick  lunch  at  a  Hollywood  drive-in.     Anne  is  learning  to  direct  dialogue 


Starlet  Mala  Powers,  who  got  the  biggest  break  of  her  career  when 
Kramer  chose  her  for  Roxane  in  Cyrano,  discusses  the  role  with  him 


Jose  Ferrer,  wearing  the  most  famous  nose  in  history,  with  Kramet: 
on  the  17th-century  Paris  street  set  built  for  Cyrano  de  Bergeraij 
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GENIUS 

on  a  Low  Budget 

By  COLLIE  SMALL 

Stanley  Kramer,  the  "poor  but  honest"  movie  producer,  keeps  costs  down  by  shooting  an  opus  in 
23  days  and  hiring  actors  who  don't  demand  the  shirt  off  his  back.  But  his  pictures  are  smash  hits 


THE  vicissitudes  which  fall  upon  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Hollywood  community  are  great, 
and  no  man  suffers  more  than  the  motion- 
ttcture  producer  who  yearns  for  fame  and  is  des- 
ined  to  remain  eternally  anonymous.  A  producer, 
infortunately,  is  a  man  whose  name  is  on  virtually 
lobody's  lips  and  whose  face  is  on  virtually  no- 
Dody's  magazine  cover.  While  impressions  of  Betty 
3rable's  legs  or  Jimmy  Durante's  nose  can  be  and 
aave  been  imbedded  in  sacred  concrete  at  Grau- 
man's  Chinese  Theatre  and  therefore  presumably 
will  be  enshrined  forever,  a  producer's  only  tangi- 
ble trade-mark  is  a  dollar  bill.  Much  as  the  pro- 
ducer might  wish  otherwise,  any  attempt  to 
mmortalize  him  in  concrete  is  bound  to  result 
limply  in  the  further  immortalization  of  George 
Washington  and  the  Treasury  Department. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  Stanley  Kramer  will  be 
he  happy  exception.  Kramer  is  an  intense  young 
producer  of  thirty-six  who  is  dedicated  to  the  fun- 
damental truth  that  Hollywood  must  find  a  new 
way  for  the  boy  to  meet  the  girl,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  curious  inconsistencies  of  the  motion-picture 
lldustry  that  this  simple  devotion  to  logic  should 
make  him  the  man  of  the  hour.  Yet  that  is  what  has 
happened.  Kramer,  simply  by  pursuing  the  propo- 
sition that  quality  comes  before  quantity,  has  sud- 
denly become  Hollywood's  fair-haired  boy,  its 
knight  in  shining  armor,  its  white  hope,  and  its 
dragon  slayer. 

This  is  admittedly  a  bulky  package  for  even  a 
Iturdy  young  man  like  Kramer  to  have  to  carry 
around,  and  there  is  still  time  for  him  to  stumble 
and  fall.  Nevertheless,  his  achievements  over  the 
past  three  years  as  a  small  independent  producer 
in  competition  with  the  colossi  of  the  major  studios 
nave  been  singularly  impressive,  particularly  since 
an  independent  producer  operates  in  a  rapidly 
changing  climate  which,  at  the  minimum,  calls  for 
superior  faith,  unfailing  courage  and,  if  possible, 
an  indestructible  bank  roll.  Fortunately,  Kramer 
possesses  the  first  two  qualities  in  surfeit  and  has  not 
been  daunted  by  periodic  deficiencies  in  the  third. 
This,  as  much  as  anything,  explains  why  he  has 
tipped  Hollywood  on  its  ear. 

Kramer  is  now  justifiably  famous  as  the  poor  but 
honest  producer  of  three  spectacularly  successful 
low-cost  pictures — Champion,  Home  of  the  Brave, 
and  The  Men.  The  most  expensive  of  them,  Cham- 
pion, cost  only  $567,000  to  make  and  none  of  them 
took  more  than  23  days  to  shoot.  Yet  the  really  sig- 
nificant thing  is  that  each  of  them  flouted  the  stand- 
ard Hollywood  story  formulas  to  the  point  of 
heresy,  and  each  of  them  was  such  an  inexplicable 
triumph  that  the  perplexed  heads  of  several  high- 
powered  major  studios  immediately  requisitioned 
prints  of  the  pictures  for  required  viewing  by  their 
own  directors  and  producers,  the  hope  being  that 
some  of  Kramer's  new  magic  would  rub  off  on  the 
old  guard.  Such  recognition  is  not  common. 


Kramer's  first  success,  Champion,  made  a  heel 
out  of  the  hero,  dealt  him  a  violent  death  at  the  end, 
and  in  addition  was  a  success  despite  an  old  Holly- 
wood axiom  that  fight  pictures  always  lose  money. 
Home  of  the  Brave  tackled  the  racial  question  as  it 
pertains  to  Negroes.  The  Men,  most  recent  of  the 
three  and  perhaps  the  best  Kramer  picture  to  date, 
boldly  took  up  the  problems  of  paraplegic  veterans. 
Done  less  expertly  or  with  less  integrity,  all  of  them 
most  certainly  would  have  been  dismal  failures;  as 
it  was,  each  of  them  came  very  close  to  being  a  mas- 
terpiece of  entertainment,  and  if  there  were  morals 
involved,  they  were  sublimated  to  the  story  itself 
and  were  considerably  easier  to  digest  than  the  usual 
movie  preachments. 

In  view  of  the  excitement  with  which  Kramer's 
fresh  new  ideas  have  been  so  proudly  hailed,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  modest  offices  of  Stanley 
Kramer  Productions  have  begun  to  resemble  a  col- 
lege trophy  room,  what  with  various  plaques,  cups, 
scrolls,  and  citations  attesting  to  his  wisdom,  cour- 
age and  foresight.  Champion  alone  drew  six  nom- 
inations for  Oscars  last  year,  winning  one  for 
black-and-white  film  editing,  and  played  side  by 
side  on  Broadway  with  Home  of  the  Brave,  prob- 
ably the  first  time  that  an  independent  producer 
scored  a  double  strike  on  that  fickle  street. 

Champion  as  Text  in  UCLA  Courses 

Besides  that,  Champion  exuded  such  an  aura  of 
indelible  artistry  that  it  is  being  used  as  a  text  for 
courses  in  the  motion-picture  arts  in  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  Kramer  himself  was 
high  up  in  the  running,  with  Darryl  Zanuck  and 
Dore  Schary,  for  last  year's  Thalberg  Award,  which 
is  given  annually  to  the  producer  who  is  deemed  to 
have  contributed  most  to  the  industry  during  the 
year.  Unfortunately,  the  award  stayed  on  the  shelf 
because  no  one  of  the  three  was  able  to  win  a  clear 
majority. 

Probably  the  best  barometer  of  Kramer's  success 
to  date  is  an  ad  which  the  Essaness  Theatres  Cor- 
poration of  Chicago  took  in  Daily  Variety  last  year 
under  the  heading  So  You  Think  Business  Is  Bad? 
The  ad  pointed  out  bluntly  that  bad  business  comes 
from  bad  pictures,  a  theory  which  coincides  with 
Kramer's  own  point  of  view,  and  it  took  Home  of 
the  Brave  as  the  prime  example  of  how  a  good 
picture  can  affect  the  temperature  at  the  box  office. 

Home  of  the  Brave,  although  it  was  a  picture 
without  stars  and  without  feminine  allure,  grossed 
$46,442  in  its  first  week  at  the  Woods  Theatre  in 
Chicago  (1,093  seats,  admission  98  cents).  "This," 
the  ad  said,  "is  an  all-time  record  for  any  theater  in 
the  world."  To  equal  the  per-seat  record  set  at  the 
Woods,  a  6,000-seat  New  York  theater,  according 
to  the  Essaness  Corporation,  would  have  to  gross, 
at  current  admission  prices,  more  than  $350,000 
a  week. 


All  this,  of  course,  has  been  a  rather  heady  ex- 
perience for  a  young  man  who  three  short  years 
ago  would  have  been  lucky  to  be  told  the  time  in 
Hollywood.  Even  now  the  laurel  wreath  does  not 
rest  so  easily  on  his  head  that  Kramer  has  forgot- 
ten the  painful  days,  which  he  refers  to  as  his  own 
personal  "bucket  of  blood"  era.  He  still  denounces 
Hollywood  as  "a  jungle,"  is  still  addicted  to  wear- 
ing blue  denim  jackets  despite  his  exalted  station  as 
a  producer,  and  is  still  inclined  to  redden  percepti- 
bly when  he  is  accused  of  being  a  genius. 

Transforming  Unknowns  into  Stars 

Nonetheless,  he  suffers  the  compliment,  and  with 
good  reason.  Although  he  dislikes  the  star  system 
because  of  the  way  it  bends  plots  to  fit  old  familiar 
faces,  and  although  he  himself  has  deliberately  used 
unknowns  or  semiunknowns  for  the  most  part  in 
his  pictures,  he  has,  ironically  enough,  created  new 
stars. 

Kirk  Douglas,  for  example,  appeared  to  be  fin- 
ished almost  before  he  was  started  when,  against 
the  advice  of  his  agent,  he  accepted  the  leading  role 
in  Champion  and  forthwith  became  a  leading 
Hollywood  light.  Ruth  Roman  seemed  destined  to 
be  a  perpetual  starlet  until  her  role  in  Champion 
won  her  a  contract  at  Warner  Brothers.  Actor 
Steve  Brodie  had  been  dropped  by  RKO;  after  his 
performance  in  Home  of  the  Brave,  RKO  offered 
him  several  times  his  old  salary  if  he  would  only 
let  bygones  be  bygones. 

Others  have  been  caught  in  this  happy  surge  to 
prosperity.  Carl  Foreman,  Kramer's  writer,  is 
worth  possibly  $2,500  a  week  on  the  talent  mart, 
whereas  his  previous  best  effort  was  $500.  Kramer 
himself  was  recently  offered  the  job  of  supreme 
commander  at  one  major  studio,  an  offer  he  de- 
clined in  order  to  preserve  his  independence, "and 
he  could  undoubtedly  take  home  from  $4,000  to 
$5,000  a  week  now  as  a  producer  on  almost  any  lot 
in  Hollywood. 

With  the  plums,  however,  have  come  the  inevita- 
ble sour  grapes.  This  is  a  sure  sign  of  success. 
After  Champion,  the  consensus  was  that  Kramer 
was  lucky.  After  Home  of  the  Brave,  the  Holly- 
wood oracles  began  to  say,  "We  could  have  done  it 
better."  After  The  Men,  they  said,  "Now  he'll  fall 
on  his  face."  Inasmuch  as  he  is  currently  involved 
in  producing  the  classic  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  (with 
Jose  Ferrer  as  Cyrano  and  the  starlet  Mala  Powers 
as  Roxane),  the  scoffers  are  once  again  predicting 
his  collapse.  And,  however  successful  Cyrano 
turns  out  to  be,  they  probably  will  be  making  the 
same  forecast  about  a  picture  he'll  begin  producing 
late  this  year,  probably  to  be  called  The  Children. 

Kramer  and  his  two  closest  associates,  Carl  Fore- 
man and  publicist  George  Glass,  both  of  whom  are 
stockholders  in  and  officers  of  Kramer  Productions, 
know  that  sooner  or  later  (Continued  on  pa^e  S2) 
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The  FADED  BLUE 


By  NEWLIN  B.  WILDES 


There  was  Mickey  Tor,  still  on  the  filly,  trying  not  to  let  anger  show  in  his  face. 


THE  Hunter  Stake  was  the  last  class,  and  there 
was  as  much  sense  in  running  it  off  as  there 
was  in  holding  an  election  in  a  dictatorship. 
But  I  sent  the  ten  horses  around  the  outside  course, 
brought  them  into  the  ring,  had  them  stripped  for 
conformation,  jogged  them  for  soundness,  and 
then  went  over  each  one  in  detail. 

I  gave  them  the  whole  act — hands  down  their 
legs,  a  look  in  their  mouths.  I  even  got  up  and  rode 
two  of  them.  1  tipped  my  hat  and  was  very  polite  to 
the  two  lady  riders,  and  asked  the  right  questions. 
When  I  got  to  Mickey  Tor  and  the  gray  horse, 
Mickey  winked  at  me. 

The  ringmaster  was  right  at  my  shoulder,  and  I 
didn't  know  whether  he  saw  the  wink  or  not — or  if 
he  was  smart  enough  to  know  what  it  meant.  But  I 
could  have  killed  the  Mick.  I'd  fix  him  later.  Then 
I  made  a  lot  of  marks  on  my  score  card,  turned 


it  in,  and  the  ringmaster  brought  out  the  ribbons. 

He  gave  the  blue  ribbon,  the  first  prize  and  the 
purse,  to  Mickey  Tor's  gray.  Some  of  the  crowd 
didn't  like  the  decision,  and  showed  their  disap- 
proval by  a  cold  silence.  I  started  out  of  the  ring.  1 
was  hot  and  tired,  and  the  dust  in  there  had  been 
awful.  My  car  was  parked  at  ringside,  and  Helen 
was  there,  but  I  didn't  go  there  first. 

I  went  up  to  the  committee  booth  to  collect  my 
pay.  It's  a  good  idea  to  get  your  money  while  they 
have  it.  Later  they  may  find  that  the  show  has  gone 
in  the' hole,  and  your  dough  with  it.  The  chairman 
counted  it  out  to  me  in  cash. 

"You  did  a  nice  job,  Mr.  Carey,"  he  said.  He  was 
big,  fat,  rich  and  harassed.  He  didn't  know  whether 
I'd  done  a  good  job  or  not. 

"Thanks,"  I  said.  I  counted  the  money  and 
started  for  my  car.  A  small  man  in  summer  tweeds 


and  a  button-down  shirt  touched  my  arm.   He  was 
quality. 

"Mr.  Carey,"  he  said,  "may  I  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion?" 

"Certainly,"  I  said,  very  short.  You  have  to  start 
out  short  and  abrupt  with  these  guys.  Set  them 
back.  "What  is  it?" 

The  slight  man  was  embarrassed.  In  his  book  you 
didn't  question  the  judge's  decision.  You  were  a 
sport.  You  took  it — whether  you  liked  it  or  not. 
You  carried  on.  Someone  had  put  him  up  to  this. 
His  wife,  likely. 

"1 — er,"  he  said,  "would  you  mind  telling  me 
what  was  wrong  with  my  horse  in  the  Hunter 
Stake?" 

"What  was  your  horse's  number?"  I  said. 
"They're  just  numbers  to  me."  1  knew  which  his 
horse  was,  all  right. 
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:  Carey  was  an  old  hand  at  judging  horses.    He  was  smart  and 

knew  all  the  tricks.    He'd  always  thought  he  was  a  good  judge  of 
women,  too — until  Helen  Marlow  challenged  his  whole  way  of  life 


\  I  had  the  chance  to  tell  Mickey  something,  indirectly.     To  give  him  an  out 


"Twenty-six,"  he  said,  "the  chestnut.   I  thought 

"I'd  have  to  look  at  my  card,"  I  said.   I  could 
bl  Helen  watching  me  from  the  car. 
"Would  you  mind?"  the  slight  man  persisted. 
"Not  at  all,"  I  said  sourly. 
We  went  over  to  the  announcer's  booth,  and 
und  the  score  card.    1  examined  it.    It  had  more 
arks  on  it  than  a  bachelor's  shirt.     They  didn't 
ean  much. 

'.'Your  horse,"  I  said  carefully,  "your  horse  made 
fine  round.  He's  a  top  horse.  But — "  I  looked  at 
e  guy;  it  would  have  helped  if  I'd  known  where 
:  had  been  standing  when  his  horse  was  going 
ound  the  course.  "But  he  wavered  at  the  fourth 
mp,  the  in-and-out.  He  didn't  quite  come  at  it 
ue  and  eagerly — not  with  hunting  courage.  I'm 
irry,"  1  said.  I  didn't  know  whether  he  would  lake 


it  or  not.  He  might  have  been  at  the  fourth  jump. 
He  took  it. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "oh,  I  see."  I  snapped  the  card 
back. 

"Keep  on  working  him,"  I  said,  "he'll  win  for 
you."  I  left  the  guy  and  went  over  to  my  car.  It 
was  covered  with  dust  from  the  ring.  It  had  been  a 
long  day.  Helen  was  sitting  in  the  front  seat. 

"Hi,"  1  said.  Helen  moved  over.  She  smiled  at 
me,  but  the  smile  had  something  in  it  that  I  didn't 
like.  Or  didn't  have  something  that  I  wanted. 

She's  a  small  girl.  Helen  Marlow,  very  blond  and 
with  a  skin  that's  always  just  brushed  lightly  with 
tan — just  honey-perfect.  She  doesn't  say  a  great 
deal,  and  when  she  does  it  counts.  You  can  tell  that 
by  her  eyes.  They're  blue  and  level;  they  don't 
miss  things.  Sometimes  1  wish  they  did.  Like  today. 

"Let's  get  out  of  here,"  I  said.  I  was  throwing  my 


hat  in  the  back  seat  when  Helen  said,  "Nick,"  very 
quietly.   But  urgently.   I  looked  around. 

He  was  a>big  beefy  guy,  about  210  pounds  I'd 
say,  with  no  coal  and  no  tie  and  his  sleeves  rolled 
up.  He  had  arms  like  soil  pipes.  He  was  standing 
about  thirty  feet  away,  and  the  two  guys  with  him 
were  half  holding  him  back  and  all  glowering  at 
me.  I  walked  over  to  him  slowly,  sizing  him  up. 
By  the  time  I  got  there  I  knew. 

He  was  a  pro.  but  he  didn't  belong  to  the  inner 
gioup.  He'd  have  a  horse  or  two,  and  he'd  train 
them  with  a  whip,  and  then  he'd  shoot  them  into 
shows  and  hope  for  a  break.  I  knew  the  kind. 

"Did  you  want  to  see  me?"  I  said.  He  out- 
weighed me  by  seventy  pounds,  and  he  was  really 
mad.  Well,  we'd  see. 

"You're  damned  right  I  do!"  he  said.  He  was  so 
mad  that  there  were  Tittle  (Continued  on  page  49) 
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BONANZA  BY  MAIL 


By  JAMES  STEWART  GORDON 


WHATEVER  you  think  about  the  immedi- 
ate financial  future  of  the  country,  there  is 
one  type  of  business  which  has  been  en- 
joying a  dizzy  boom.  It  is  the  small  specialty  mail- 
order business,  where  you  take  an  ad  and  try  to  sell 
an  item  to  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry,  all  on  your  own. 

Clear  across  the  country — in  kitchens,  spare 
rooms,  cellars,  attics,  icehouses,  lean-tos  and  park 
benches — thousands  of  enterprising  Americans  are 
cudgeling  their  brains  in  an  attempt  to  get  a  slice  of 
the  millions  which  are  changing  hands  through  this 
spurting  geyser  of  trade. 

There's  an  ex-sailor  in  Kansas  City  who  in  two 
years  sold  $800,000  worth  of  surplus  parachute 
nylon;  there's  a  man  in  Rutland,  Vermont,  who 
started  with  $  1 ,500  of  advertising  space  and  is  now 
selling  $10,000  worth  of  sporting  goods  a  week. 
There's  the  famous  firm  of  Harry  &  David,  pro- 
ducers of  those  big  juicy  Oregon  pears,  which 
started  at  scratch  and  now,  with  1,100  employees, 
markets  by  mail  about  $1,000,000  a  year  of  as- 
sorted fruits  and  fruit  products;  there's  a  Catskill 
man-and-wife  team  which  specializes  in  smoked 
turkey  to  the  tune  of  $500,000  a  year. 

This  particular  surge  toward  economic  freedom 
via  the  mailbag  was  in  a  state  of  suspended  anima- 
tion from  1920  to  1943.  In  the  latter  year,  it  sud- 
denly burst  from  its  cell  and  began  to  grow  in 
startling  fashion.  Each  year  since  then  it  has  been 
acting  with  more  and  more  confidence  in  itself  and 
its  future.  Two  thousand  individually  owned 
"little  mail  businesses"  have  prospered  and  some 
of  them  begin  to  look  very  much  like  Big  Business. 

But  don't  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  owners 
have  found  an  infallible  road  to  wealth,  which 
anybody  can  follow  without  toil  or  trouble.  Nine- 
teen out  of  every  20  fall  by  the  wayside.  Of 
course,  15  of  those  starters  were  halfhearted  about 


it  anyway;  they  were  just  taking  a  fling  at  some- 
thing new,  and  they  dropped  out  as  soon  as  it 
failed  to  develop  into  an  effortless  overnight 
bonanza.  Sometimes  a  new  mail-order  venture 
hits  the  jack  pot  instantly.  More  often,  however, 
success  takes  time  and  patient  effort — with  a  keen 
awareness  that  the  profits  must  come  through  re- 
peat orders  from  satisfied  customers. 

Alex  Green  and  his  wife  Adele  are  the  owners  of 
a  thriving  enterprise  called  "Green  Gable  Gifts." 
He  was  a  veteran  studying  economics  at  Columbia 
University;  she  was  a  devoted  helpmate  who 
thought  it  would  be  nice  to  own  one  of  the  plushy 
gift  shops  which  flourish  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
campus. 

One  evening  when  they  were  sitting  quietly  at 
home  and  she  was  imaginatively  picturing  the 
glories  of  her  dream  shop — if  she  only  had  the 
necessary  capital — her  husband  brought  her  back 
to  earth  with  the  suggestion,  "Why  not  make  your 
dream  come  true  by  starting  a  mail-order  gift  shop?" 
"Won't  that  need  capital?"  she  asked. 
"Not  too  much,"  he  answered,  "if  you  go  slow 
and  feel  the  way  from  item  to  item." 

They  went  at  it  together,  most  of  their  bank  roll 
being  put  into  their  first  advertisement.  People 
who  bought  their  first  gift  novelty  received  a  folksy 
letter  from  Adele,  with  offers  of  two  or  three  other 
novelty  items.  All  the  profits  went  back  into  the 
business  to  expand  the  advertising  budget  and  pay 
for  catalogues  and  folders.  Within  a  year  they 
were  selling  50  different  items.  Now  they  have  a 
hundred,  and  their  gross  income  is  about  $100,000 
a  year,  with  a  net  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

A  rather  unusual  success  story  is  that  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Max  Blitzer.  Max  is  a  retired  college  ad- 
ministrator who  drifted  into  the  mail-order  business 
by  sheer  accident.    Having  served  his  time  at  vener- 
able William  &  Mary  in  Williams- 
burg, Virginia,  he  bought  a  farm  in 
the  Rip  van  Winkle  country  north  of 
New  York  City. 

On  occasional  trips  to  the  me- 
tropolis he  liked  to  visit  a  famous 
old  restaurant,  where  he  could  ex- 
ercise his  talents  as  a  cheerful  con- 
noisseur of  food  and  drink.  At 
Ye  Olde  Chop  House  in  Cedar 
Street,  New  York's  oldest  restau- 
rant, which  dates  back  to  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  other  worthies,  he 
found  a  dish  that  proved  highly 
pleasing  to  his  palate.  It  was  turkey 
which  tasted  as  though  it  had  been 
smoked.  He  begged  the  restaurant 
man  to  tell  him  where  the  delicacy 
could  be  obtained,  but  he  was  re- 
fused on  th»  ground  it  was  a  trade 
secret. 

That  merely  whetted  Blitzer's 
appetite.  He  had  almost  resigned 
himself  to  a  lifetime  of  commuting 
so  that  he  could  revel  in  his  favorite 
dish  when  by  chance  he  discovered 
that  a  neighbor  of  his  smoked 
turkeys,  a  Catskill  farmer  of  Ger- 
man extraction  whose  father  had 
brought  the  formula  over  from  the 
old  country. 

Max  found  that  everybody  liked 
smoked  turkey.  He  tried  it  on  all 
sorts  of  people — university  trustees, 
garage  mechanics,  cityfolk  and 
countryfolk,  railroad  men  and  avia- 
tors. The  vote  for  smoked  turkey 
was  unanimous.    At  his  wife's  sug- 


gestion he  timidly  took  an  ad,  describing  the  del 
cacy  in  his  most  eloquent  prose.  The  response  wj 
excellent,  and  what  was  once  just  a  gourmet's  d« 
light  has  put  Max  in  the  upper  surtax  brackets. 

Blitzer  has  made  quite  a  study  of  the  small  mai 
order  business.  He  says  that  90  per  cent  of  ii 
volume  is  in  three  main  categories — food,  gifl 
and  gadgets. 

"It's  as  full  of  surprises,"  he  explains,  "as  a  bo. 
of  kittens.  For  one  thing,  you've  got  to  watch  th 
calendar.  Certain  months  are  harvest  month;* 
others  are  duds.  Best  results  come  in  the  last  fou 
months  of  the  year,  winding  up  with  a  bang  i 
Christmas.  Then  there's  the  completely  unpre 
dictable  matter  of  advertising;  certain  media  wor 
well  for  certain  products;  other  media  are  pre 
ductive  for  other  products. '  You've  got  to  tes 
them  over  and  over,  until  you  find  which  ones  su; 
your  particular  enterprise." 

The  story  of  Webo  Young,  Trader,  is  anothei 
illustration  of  odd  beginnings.  Webb  is  an  artis 
who  went  out  to  Santa  Fe  to  paint.  He  opened 
small  curio  shop  to  help  pay  his  way.  Anybodi 
who  came  in  was  asked  to  sign  a  guest  book.  Thei, 
one  Christmas  he  decided  to  get  out  a  circular  am 
try  for  some  mail  orders.  He  sent  his  list  of  offer1 
ings  to  all  the  names  in  his  guestbook,  and  as  ai 
afterthought  he  slipped  in  some  sample  swatches  o 
a  woolen  cloth  woven  by  the  mountain  peopl 
around  Santa  Fe,  suggesting  that  neckties  fron 
these  unusual  fabrics  would  be  excellent  Christma 
presents  for  male  relatives  and  friends. 

Few  people  ordered  the  turquoise  earrings  arm 
hand-beaten  thunderbirds  which  he  featured  in  hi 
circular,  but  nearly  everybody  fell  for  the  ties 
They  were  so  successful  that  Webb  decided  to  con 
centrate  on  them.  The  rest  is  what  loosely  may  to 
called  history — merchandising  history  of  the  mil 
lion-dollar  variety. 

A  man  named  Ed  Myers,  in  Damariscotta 
Maine,  got  an  idea  that  the  rest  of  the  country  wa 
pining  for  real  live  Maine  lobsters.  His  first  ad 
vertisement   brought  orders   from  Akron,   Ohio 
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Iiousands  are  making  money  in 

•je  lush   mail-order  business.    All 

u  need  to  start  is  a  little  capital 

d  a  big  assist  from  the  postman. 

it  you  have  to  be  smart  to  click 


Deka,  Kansas;  and  numerous  intermediate 
nts.  The  product  was  shipped  successfully  by  ex- 
ss,  well  iced.  There  were  plenty  of  repeat  orders, 
1  within  a  few  months  the  business  was  making 
pd  money. 

tfany  small  gift  shops  are  able  to  extend  their 
ding  area  by  means  of  the  postal  service.  This 
ps  carry  them  through  dull  periods  and  lightens 

overhead. 

\  woman  in  upstate  New  York  found  that  her 
ra  of  9,000  was  hardly  large  enough  to  support 

kind  of  swank  gift  shop  which  she  wanted  to 
b  them.  She  started  her  mail-order  department 
h  a  fancy  diaper  bag,  which  any  mother  would 
proud  to  carry  over  her  arm.  It  sold  for  $5,  a 
tty  steep  price,  but  there  were  plenty  of  people 
ling  to  pay,  after  they  had  seen  the  bag  pictured 
i  cleverly  conceived  ad.    From  this  first  tryout, 

gift-shop  lady  moved  into  other  novelty  items 
ich  had  done  well  across  her  counters.  She  be- 
'es  that  "every  small  gift  shop  ought  to  empha- 
:  its  mail-order  business,  if  for  no  other  reason 
n  to  help  with  the  overhead." 

Embarrassed  by  Too  Much  Success 

["here  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  successful  with 

lail-order  advertisement.    An  Italian  shoemaker 

(New  York  City,  who  specialized  in  handmade 

'let  slippers,  was  induced  to  put  an  ad  in  a 

fional  magazine.    It  happened  to  hit  the  market 

a  time  when  ballet  slippers  were  a  fad  among  the 

n-agers.    He  received  several  thousand  orders — 

jivalent  to  two  years'  work  for  his  little  shop. 

|  was  about  to  throw  up  his  hands  and  return  all 

money,  when  some  friends  arranged  to  help 

n  distribute  the  work  and  get  the  orders  filled 

jh  only  a  few  weeks'  delay. 

^hen  there  was  a  small  job  printer  in  a  big  city 

lar.     He  had  found  the  going  so  hard  that  he 

ertised    "100    letterheads,    printed    with   your 

ie  and  address,  for  $1."    He  was  sure  no  other 

ter  could  match  that  price,  because  it  barely 

ered  his  net  costs.    He  hoped  to  garner  addi- 

al  business,  which  would  be  more  profitable, 

m  satisfied  letterhead  customers. 

nfortunately   his   ad   pulled   41,000  orders — 

re  than  his  little  shop  would  ordinarily  produce 

ihree  months.    By  hiring  extra  help  and  working 
presses  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  he 
itrived  to  fill  the  last  orders  with  a  delay  of  only 
*t  weeks.    But  his  extra  labor  was  costly,  so  that 
[actually  lost  $3,000  on  the  operation. 
Fhe  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  which  has 
ide  a  thorough  survey  of  the  small  mail-order 
\d,  suggests   five   important  considerations  for 
)se  who  are  thinking  of  trying  their  hand  at  it: 
First,  have  a  starting  capital  of  at  least  $1,500 
ich  you  can  afford  to  lose  in  experimentation. 
Second,  sell  only  articles  that  you  like  and  know 
nething  about,  so  you  can  judge  their  value. 
rhird,  be  sure  you  have  articles  that  people  can't 
t  easily  in  their  own  neighborhoods. 
Fourth,  make  a  thorough  study  of  your  packing 
d  postage  costs.    You'll  get  as  many  orders  from 
i  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Far  West  as  from  New 
igland,  and  your  parcel-post  charges  will  be  high 
:  distant  points. 

Fifth,  be  certain  that  you  can  get  repeat  orders — 
it/s  where  the  profits  will  be. 
If  these  five  considerations  are  met,  then  the 
nsensus  is  that  you  should  go  ahead  boldly,  no 
itter  how  many  people  laugh  at  you  and  your 
in.  They  laughed  at  Robert  Fulton  once,  and 
w  he  has  a  street  named  after  him  in  practically 
Bry  city  from  Maine  to  California.  the  end 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  Green  started  with  a  novelty  gift,  now  sell  100  items,  gross  $100,000.     Here  they 
are  with  baby  Barbara  and  Cherie.   Below,  the  Max  Blitzers,  whose  smoked  turkeys  made  them  rich 
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Stitch  Yo 


NOBODY  could  sew  a  straighter  seam  than  Granny,  but 
she  traditionally  got  her  dream  clothes  out  of  a  box 
from  New  York  or  Chicago.  Not  so  her  modern 
granddaughters — high  fashion  has  come  to  the  hearthside 
in  a  glamorous  revival  of  home  sewing. 

New  patterns  and  fabrics  have  given  the  lady  of  today 
the  power  to  create  the  triumphs  of  her  wardrobe  with  her 
own  hands.  And  she  is  rediscovering  the  satisfactions  of 
this  womanly  art. 

She  is  also  finding  that  her  dream  clothes  are  not  as  ex- 
pensive as  Granny's;  they  catch  her  husband's  interest,  yet 
leave  his  capital  intact. 

Rare  is  the  man  who  is  not  soothed  by  the  sight  of  his 
wife  or  daughter  plying  a  needle,  but  the  father  who  can 
watch  his  darling  daughter  step  with  light  expense  from  a 
new  afternoon  dress  to  a  wedding  gown  of  her  own  making 
is  doubly  blessed. 

The  upsurge  in  home  sewing  has  brought  about  a  happy 
economic  situation.  For  fabric  manufacturers,  pattern  com- 
panies and  makers  of  such  necessaries  as  zippers,  buttons, 
thread  and  binding,  it  has  meant  an  annual  business  now 
estimated  at  $750,000,000.  At  least  100,000,000  patterns 
will  be  sold  this  year  and  each  one  will  be  used  one-and-a- 
half  times  along  with  an  average  fabric  sale  of  $3  and 
notions  sale  of  $2  more.  If  these  home-wrought  clothes 
were  purchased  ready-made,  it  would  cost  the  family  budget 
more  than  $1,800,000,000. 

The  American  male  won't  overlook  the  savings  or  the 
lady  in  the  striking  clothes,  but  he  is  sure  to  play  still  another 
role  in  this  excitement. 

The  time  will  come  when  it  will  not  be  unusual  to  find 
the  master  of  the  house  on  his  knees  with  a  mouthful  of 
pins  getting  his  lady's  hem  straight. 

An  indication  of  the  galaxy  of  fabrics  and  designs  that 
are  available  can  be  seen  in  these  illustrations  from  an  elabo- 
rate Fabric  Fair  that  Macy's  in  New  York  is  holding  from 
September  11th  through  September  23d. 

Collier's  will  provide  complete  information  on  any  pat- 
tern illustrated  in  this  article.  Readers  will  please  address 
their  requests  to  Fashion  Editor,  Box  222,  Collier's  Maga- 
zine, 640  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City  19,  New  York. 


Dream  of  you  and  your  daughter,  as  you  both  get  dressed  up  for 
great  adventure  in  her  life — first  day  at  school.  Navy  linen  bib  fron 
and  belts  contrast  with  red  printed  cotton.     Total  expense  is  §6.7 


Dream  of  you  as  Belle  of  the  Ball.  For  the  gay  season  of 
parties  just  ahead,  the  young  sophisticate  may  make  this 
wine-red  silk  taffeta  gown,  bright  with  sequins,  for  $50 
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earn  of  you  at  a  cocktail  party,  in 
8  silvery  sheath  of  novelty  rayon, 
h  velvet  trim.  Can  be  made  for  $12 


I 


/ 


/ 


In  a  resurgence  of  home  sewing,  women  are  dressing 
themselves  as  they  want  to  look — and  saving  money 


■< 


Dream  of  you  as  a  bride  gowned  in  romance.  New  fashion  note 
this  fall  is  pouf  sleeves,  extending  lo  the  elbow.  The  dress  is  rayon 
satin,  the  cap  is  head-hugging.     Gown,  hat,  veil,  gloves  cost  $60 


Dream  of  you  as  an  outdoor  girl, 
in  reversible  chinchilla  over  a 
two-piece    gray    wool — for    $45 


earn  of  you  as  a  smart  career  girl, 
rayon-flannel  suit  and  rhinestone- 
ttoned  velveteen  vest.     All  for  $12 


Dream  of  you  as  a  smart  hostess  at  a  television  party.  Over  the 
tapered  mock-fur  slacks  is  worn  a  dramatic  turquoise  tunic.  The 
neckline  is  slashed  to  the  waist.     You  can  make  both  for  $18.50 


Dream  of  you  as  a  clubwoman, 
in  a  dress  of  rayon  tissue  faille 
with  slim,  paneled  skirt,  at  $10 


Paul  saw  the  girl  coming  toward 
him.  He  lowered  his  head  quickly, 
hut  she  recognized  him,  a  look 
of  surprise  appearing  on  her  face 
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Face  to  face  with  Sir  Matthew  Sprott  at  last,  his  fingers 

clutching  the  pistol  concealed  in  his  pocket,  Paul  was  ready 
to  kill  the  man  who  was  responsible  for  all  his  suffering  .  .  . 


By  A.  J.  CRONIN 


The  Story:  Paul  Engel,  preparing  for  a  teaching  career  in 
Belfast,  Ireland,  was  shocked  to  learn  that  his  father,  Leon  En- 
gel,  was  not  dead,  but  was  serving  a  life  sentence  in  Stoneheath 
Prison  in  Scotland.  Pastor  Emmanuel  Fleming,  a  family  friend 
whose  pretty  daughter  Ella  wanted  to  marry  Paul,  told  him  the 
story.  Fifteen  years  earlier,  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  America 
with  his  family,  Engel  had  been  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Mona 
Spurling.  Positive  identification  was  made  by  Janet  Crombie, 
her  maid,  and  young  Louisa  Burt;  only  Albert  Prusty,  a  neigh- 
bor, had  been  uncertain.  But  the  case,  as  presented  by  Inspector 
James  Swann  and  Chief  Constable  Adam  Urie  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  bring  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

Despite  the  apparently  convincing  evidence,  Paul  could  not 
believe  his  father  was  guilty.  He  visited  Prusty,  who  still  lived 
at  the  old  address  in  Winton,  where  the  crime  was  committed, 
and  learned  about  an  unknown  man  at  the  murder  scene,  and 
that  Swann  and  a  lawyer,  Walter  Gillett,  had  begun  some 
investigations  of  the  evidence,  and  had  their  careers  blasted  as 
a  result. 

Gillett  had  died,  and  Paul  found  Swann  in  a  hospital  dying. 
He  learned  from  him  that  the  Engel  case  was  a  frame-up  sanc- 
tioned by  Sir  Matthew  Sprott,  who  had  been  prosecuting  his 
first  case  for  the  crown.  Paul  took  a  job  to  support  himself,  while 
he  continued  his  investigation,  and  found  himself  attracted  to 
lovely  Lena  Andersen,  a  fellow  employee.  He  got  Louisa  Burt's 
address  from  Swann  and  talked  to  her,  pretending  to  be  an  ad- 
mirer. She  turned  out  to  be  a  self-dramatizing  liar,  and  Paul 
was  picked  up  by  the  police  while  he  was  trying  to  see  her  again. 
He  was  brought  before  Urie,  who  warned  him  to  let  things  lie. 
Instead,  Paul  wrote  a  complete  statement  of  the  case,  and  per- 
suaded Parliament  Member  George  Birley  to  reopen  it  offi- 
cially. But  Paul's  appeal  was  denied  in  Parliament.  Then  came  a 
new  blow:  he  heard  that  Lena,  though  unmarried,  had  a  child. 

Sprott  urged  Urie  to  get  Paul  out  of  the  way.  Louisa  at  last 
revealed  that  her  testimony  at  the  Engel  trial-  had  been  false, 
and  talked  to  Paul  about  her  employer,  Enoch  Oswald,  famous 
for  his  philanthropies.  Paul  got  into  a  fight  with  a  detective  and 
then  lost  his  job  because  he  was  on  the  police  list. 

Prusty  received  a  note  for  Paul  from  a  man  who  looked  like 
a  convict,  and  Paul  was  convinced  his  father  had  written  it,  di- 
recting his  son  to  look  up  a  man  named  Monk  in  a  slum  neigh- 
borhood called  the  Vennel.  While  Paul  and  Prusty  were  talking 
they  heard  footsteps  in  the  empty  apartment  that  had  been  Mona 
Spurling's.  Prusty  investigated,  and  Paul  overheard  him  talk- 
ing with  a  man  he  said  was  the  landlord. 


NEXT  morning.  Paul  woke  up  early,  eager  to  begin  his 
investigation  in  the  Vennel,  but  as  he  finished  dress- 
ing, his  landlady  knocked  on  the  door  and  abruptly 
demanded  payment  of  her  rent. 

It  was  an  unexpected  snag  and,  after  a  pause,  he  said. 
"I'm  sorry,  Mrs.  Coppin,  I'm  a  bit  short.  I'll  pay  you  next 
Saturday." 

Standing  in  the  doorway,  her  soiled  wrapper  clutched 

across  her  flat  bosom,  she  scrutinized  him  doubtfully.   She 

realized  that  he  had  lost  his  job  and,  although  she  was  not 

heartless,  the  struggle  for  existence  had  hardened  her. 

"I  won't  be  put  upon,"  she  said  finally.  "I'll  give  you  till 


this  evening.  If  you  haven't  got  work  by  then,  out  you  go, 
and  1  keep  your  things  in  settlement." 

He  had  no  intention  of  seeking  regular  work — all  his 
efforts  must  now  be  bent  upon  the  case.  At  the  same  time, 
he  did  not  wish  to  victimize  her.  When  she  had  gone  he 
opened  his  suitcase  and  considered  his  few  possessions.  If 
Mrs.  Coppin  sold  them  they  would  more  than  pay  what  he 
owed  her.  Beyond  what  he  was  wearing,  he  took  only  his 
papers  relating  to  the  case,  stowing  them  carefully  in  the  in- 
side pocket  of  his  overcoat.  Then,  with  a  last  look  round 
the  room,  he  went  out.  m 

The  Vennel,  which  he  reached  toward  ten  o'clock,  was 
the  worst  section  of  Winton,  a  network  of  narrow,  twisted 
streets.  And  all  that  day  he  combed  these  streets,  trying, 
without  success,  to  locate  the  man  named  Monk.  When  eve- 
ning came  a  steady  rain  began  to  fall.  He  made  his  way  to 
the  heart  of  the  district,  where  for  ninepence  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  lodginghouse  for  transients.  * 

IT  WAS  a  poor  place,  consisting  merely  of  a  long  upstairs 
room,  with  bare  boards,  approached  by  a  broken  wooden 
staircase.  The  beds  were  strips  of  sacking,  stretched  out  like 
low  hammocks  on  two  long  master  ropes  which  ran  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  dormitory.  At  one  end  was  a  dirty  kitchen 
where,  clustered  round  the  stove,  a  crowd  of  ragged  men 
with  frying  pans  were  pushing  and  elbowing  in  a  cloud  of 
rancid  steam  for  places  to  cook  their  supper. 

With  a  glance  toward  this  crowd,  Paul  stretched  himself, 
fully  dressed,  on  his  hammock  and  pulled  up  the  thin  gray 
blanket. 

"Not  dining  tonight,  matey?" 

Paul  turned.  In  the  adjoining  hammock  an  undersized 
man  with  a  shrunken,  humorous  face  was  lying  on  his  elbow 
with  two  soiled  paper  bags  before  him.  He  wore  a  torn  over- 
coat, burst  canvas  tennis  shoes,  mud-stained  and  stuffed  with 
brown  paper,  and  an  incongruously  gay  muffler.  While  his 
bright  eyes  remained  on  Paul,  his  bony  fingers  dipped  into 
one  bag,  took  out  a  cigarette  butt,  split  it,  shook  and 
shredded  the  tobacco  into  the  second  bag  with  practiced  ra- 
idity.  Paul  watched  him  before  replying,  "No,  I'm  not 
hungry." 

"Ah,  you're  lucky,  matey.    Me  I  could  eat  a  bull."   He 
added,  with  his  death's-head  grin,  "Horns  and  all." 

When  he  had  finished  he  closed  the  full  bag  and  carefully 
tucked  it  away  under  his  shirt.  From  the  shreds  that  re- 
mained he  rolled  a  cigarette  and  stuck  it  behind  his  ear. 
Then  he  rose,  and  with  a  knowing  glance  at  Paul  and  a  nod 
toward  the  notice  which  said  No  Smoking,  shuffled  briskly 
toward  the  latrine. 

When  he  returned  Paul  leaned  toward  him. 

"I'm  looking  for  a  man  called  Monk.  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  him?" 

There  was  a  pause.  Paul's  neighbor  stared  at  him 
queerly. 

"Sure,  I've  heard  of  him.  Who  ain't?" 

"Where  can  I  find  him?" 

"He's  away  right  now.  At  the  Doncaster  races.  Should  be 
back  in  a  few  days.  If  he  ain't  nabbed  again.  Hang  around 
and  I'll  give  you  an  introduction."  He  paused  oddly.  "You 
know  who  he  is,  don't  you?"  (Continued  on  page  6 1 ) 
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Colonel  Carl  now  heads  the  Carrier  Section  of  the  Flight  Test  Division  at  the  Naval  Air  Test  Station,  Patuxent  River,  Maryland 
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By  Lt.  Col.  CLARKE  NEWLON,  USAF 

Test  pilot  Marion  Carl,  Marine  Corps  lieutenant  colonel  and  World  War  II 

ace,  is  one  of  the  world's  best — if  not  the  best — natural-born  aviators 


"^HE  lights  in  the  cockpit  and  on  the  wing  tips 
had  gone  out  about  five  minutes  before,  but 

.  it  wasn't  as  dark  as  you  might  think,  for  at 

)00  feet  he  was  well  over  the  cloudcast  and  the 

s  were  brilliant. 

[e  had  waited  perhaps  a  full  minute,  feeling  the 

ie  of  the  Panther's  jet  engine  through  the  con- 
stick  in  his  hands.  It  was  good,  he  reflected, 
this  ailing  Panther  was  over  the  West  Coast  of 
United  States  and  not  over,  say  the  Korea 
its.  He  fished  the  slender  flashlight  from  the 
breast  pocket  of  his  flying  suit  and  turned  it  on 
instrument  panel. 

he  remote  compass  wasn't  working.  The  mag- 
compass  and  the  altimeter  showed  that  he 

n't  deviated  up,  down  or  sideways.    That  was 

it;  straight  and  level.  The  tachometer  showed 
r.p.m.  at  90  per  cent,  about  right.    So  was  air 

sd.    The  whole  electrical  system  was  out. 

he  landing  gear  he  could  get  down  manually. 

1  was  still  feeding  properly,  although  the  boost 

rips  were  not  functioning.    Missing  were  radio, 

t  flaps,  wing  flaps,  landing  lights — any  lights. 

I  probably  should  have  landed — and  quick," 

nits    Lieutenant    Colonel    Marion    Carl,    U.S. 

rine  Corps.     "I  could  have.     There  are  other 

is  between  Portland  and  North  Island  at  San 

go.     But  North  Island  was  the  only  place  I 

Id  get  repairs.     I  had  filed  my  flight  plan  for 

rth  Island  and,  since  they  were  expecting  me,  I 

it  going." 

;lying  largely  by  dead  reckoning,  instinct  and 

Wight,  he  was  still  40  miles  from  North  Island 

en  the  jet  flame  went  out  and  the 

ither's  engine  died.    At  25,000 

t  and  pushing  nine  miles  a  min- 
ground  speed,  the  only  sound 

>  the  shrill  whine  of  air  past  the 

:kpit,   filtered  through  the  solid 

k  of  his  crash  helmet. 

"Jow  his  choice  was  clear-cut.  He 

lid  make  a  powerless  dead-stick 

ding  without  radio,  without  lights 

i  without  any  kind  of  flaps  to 

ke  his  air  speed.  Or  he  could  use 

parachute. 

klost  pilots  would  have  bailed  out. 

5robably  should  have,"  says  Carl. 

Jut  most  pilots  hadn't  practiced 

id-stick  landings  time  after  time, 

day  and  by  night — just  in  case. 

id    most    pilots    hadn't    logged 

irly  5,000  hours  of  single-engine 

ie.   And  most  pilots  aren't  prac- 

illy  nerveless. 

Darl  put  the  Panther  on  a  long 

ie  for  North  Island,  the  proper 

ie  to  produce  maximum  distance. 

nutes  later  he  picked  up  the  lights 

San  Diego  and  the  airfield. 

rle  had  plenty  of  altitude  left  and 
dived    straight    for    the    tower, 

saked  above  and  in  front  of  it  and 

n  coasted  swiftly  back  up  to  2.000 

t.   It  was  actually  the  downwind 
of  a  normal  landing  pattern,  if 

ittlc  unorthodox  in  execution. 


The  men  in  the  control  tower  had  heard  him  in 
the  dive,  but  by  the  time  they  got  to  the  window 
he  was  out  of  both  sight  and  hearing.  The  runway 
lights  were  on  anyway.  There  wasn't  much  they 
could  have  done  except  get  the  ambulance  and 
crash  truck  out,  and  he  didn't  need  those. 

Carl  judged  his  altitude  and  speed,  kicked  the 
landing  gear  down  and  made  a  swift,  banking  1 80- 
degree  turn.  He  hit  the  runway  just  above  stalling 
speed  and  rolled  to  a  stop. 

He  was  worried  about  leaving  the  plane  on  the 
runway,  and  unhappy  about  the  mile  and  a  half 
he  had  to  walk  to  the  tower. 

The  Marine  and  Navy  aviators  he  flies  with  were 
impressed,  but  they  weren't  surprised.  At  Cherry 
Point,  the  Marine  Air  Base  in  North  Carolina, 
where  Carl  did  a  tour  of  duty,  they  say: 

"We  could  always  tell  when  the  field  was  socked 
in.  That  was  When  Marion  went  up  to  get  in  his 
flying  time." 

They  will  tell  you  there,  and  elsewhere  in  both 
the  Marines  and  the  Navy,  that  Marion  Carl  is  one 
of  the  best — if  not  the  best — natural-born  aviators 
in  the  world. 

Carl  is  a  fabulous  flier,  fitted  by  temperament 
and  training  for  the  most  exacting  job  of  them  all — 
test  piloting.  As  head  of  the  Carrier  Section  of  the 
Flight  Test  Division  at  the  Naval  Air  Test  Station 
in  Patuxent  River,  Maryland,  he  and  the  dozen  men 
working  with  him  have  the  job  of  testing  naval 
planes  designed  for  use  on  carriers.  This  used  to 
mean  light  planes.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
however,   they   have   been   getting   progressively 


The  colonel  and  his  lady,  the  former  Edna  Kirvin,  and  their  daughter, 
Lyanne.     Carl  met  her  (luring  a  30-day  leave  from  Guadalcanal  in  1942 


heavier.  On  his  judgment — and  on  the  judgment 
of  a  few  others  like  him — the  Navy  may  risk 
$1,000,000,000  in  aircraft  orders  and  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  pilots  in  a  shooting  war. 

The  Panther  which  conked  out  on  him  over  San 
Diego  is  a  good  airplane.  ("If  it  hadn't  been  good 
I  could  never  have  made  that  landing.")  Carl 
helped  test  it  and  knew  it  was  good.  The  Navy 
bought  it  and  it  came  about  that  the  Panther  was 
the  first  Navy  jet  lifted  6ff  the  decks  of  plunging 
carriers  by  Carl's  brother  officers  to  help  the  Air 
Force  bomb,  rocket  and  machine-gun  North 
Korean  supply  lines. 

Marion  Carl  got  where  he  is  and  how  he  is  in  just 
one  way — by  flying.  Since  he  won  his  Marine  wings 
late  in  1939,  he  has  rarely  been  out  of  an  airplane 
for  as  long  as  five  days  at  a  stretch.  One  big  excep- 
tion was  when  he  was  shot  down  at  Guadalcanal. 
That  war  started  for  Carl  on  December  8,  1941, 
just  one  day  after  Pearl  Harbor,  when  he  went 
aboard  the  carrier  Saratoga.  He  arrived  at  Mid- 
way Island  on  Christmas  Day.  He  got  his  first  kill 
in  June,  1942,  and  three  months  later  he  had  shot 
down  15  more  Japanese  planes. 

From  Midway  it  was  Guadalcanal,  the  Solo- 
mons, the  New  Hebrides  and  back  to  the  Solomons 
until  he  had  piled  up  a  score  of  18  Jap  aircraft  shot 
down  in  the  air  during  three  years  in  the  Pacific 
theater. 

Home  after  the  war  may  have  been  anticlimactic 

to  some.    It  wasn't  to  Carl.    In  January,  1945,  he 

went  to  Patuxent  as  a  test  pilot  and  he  remained 

there  for  more  than  two  and  one-half  years,  going 

up  day  after  day  to  make  hazardous 

checks  on  the  Phantom,  the  Fury, 

the  Bearcat  and  others,  including  the 

Navy  tests  on  the  Air  Force's  F-80 

Shooting  Star.   From  there  he  went 

to  Cherry  Point  for  two  years  to 

command   a   squadron   of   Marine 

fighters. 

Now,  on  his  second  tour  at  Patux- 
ent, he  has  been  involved  in  testing 
the  Navy's  jet  Panther  and  the  Ma- 
rine's F4U-5,  latest  model  of  the 
famous  Corsair.  It  has  been  in  pro- 
duction about  a  year.  He  is  still 
helping  test  the  Navy's  Banshee, 
Skyknight  and  Cutlass,  all  three  jet 
fighters. 

He  celebrated  his  thirtieth  birth- 
day on  November  1,  1946,  by  tak- 
ing the  F-80  off  a  carrier.  It  was  the 
first  time  an  F-80 — originally  not 
designed  for  such  use — had  been 
operated  aboard  a  carrier.  He  took 
it  off  the  deck  and  brought  it  back. 
Then  he  took  it  off  by  catapult  and 
brought  it  back. 

On  August  25,  1947,  he  rode  the 
Douglas  Skystreak  to  a  new  world 
record  of  650.8  miles  an  hour  over 
Muroc  Lake — a  record  that  stood 
for  a  year,  until  Carl's  friend,  Major 
Johnny  Johnson  of  the  Air  Force. 
also  a  test  pilot,  upped  it  20-odd 
miles   an   (Continued  on   page   >5) 
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and  the  Grateful  Mous< 
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THESE  days  architects  call  it  a  "breezeway" 
and  contractors  get  a  lot  of  money  putting 
six  feet  of  roofing  over  nothing,  but  where  I 
come  from  we  called  it  the  dogtrot — a  passage  be- 
tween buildings — and  that's  where  Jeff  Doolittle 
was  sitting  trying  to  clean  a  twice-turned  paper 
collar  with  the  soft  side  of  a  crust  of  bread  when 
my  sister  Elizabeth  Anne  and  I  found  him  to  com- 
plain there  was  nothing  to  do.  Jeff  ran  my  lawyer 
uncle's  farm,  constantly  pitting  his  experience 
against  Uncle's  book  learnin'  in  order  to  raise  a 
crop  or  a  calf.  It  kept  Jeff  pretty  busy,  but  never 
breathless.  Anyhow,  all  the  time  his  hands  were 
busy,  and  so  was  his  tongue. 

"Nothing  to  do?  Nothing  to  do?  Well,  I  be 
dog!  I  don't  expect  to  be  able  to  say  that  even 
when  I'm  dead  and  gone  to  heaven.  Looks  like 
this  collar  is  as  clean  as  it'll  ever  get." 

"Well,  I'm  sorry  but  I  can't  help  you  youngsters 
out  any.  I  got  a  chore  to  do.  I'm  going  to  pick 
potato  bugs.  I  make  a  game  out  of  it.  I  take  me 
two  lard  tins  and  go  down  a  row  spraying  the  bugs. 
I  knock  the  harder-shell  bugs,  the  striped  ones,  into 
one  can  and  the  soft-shell  red  ones  in  tother  can, 
and  see  which  has  the  mostest.  If  the  harder 
shells  win,  I  buy  'em  a  cigar — but  on  account  of 
they  don't  smoke,  and  are  dead  anyhow,  I  always 
get  it  back.  If  the  soft-shell  ones  win,  I  buy  a  plate 
of  ice  cream  in  their  honor,  next  time  I'm  down  to 
the  General  Store. 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  want  you  to  play  the  game. 
Well,  because  what'd  you  do  with  a  cigar  if  the 
harder  shells  won?  Yes,  I  reckon  we  could  possibly 
make  the  prize  something  else.  Yes,  I  do  think  we 
could  make  it  strawberry  ice  cream  if  the  harder 
shells  won  and  chocolate  for  the  soft-shell  prize. 
You  find  a  couple  lard  buckets  on  the  trash  pile, 
and  meet  me  in  the  tool  shed." 

Later,  in  the  potato  patch,  Jeff  showed  us  how  to 
do  it. 

"You  don't  have  to  touch  'em,  see?"  Take 
yourself  a  little  stick  and  knock  'em  into  the  can 
.  .  .  Did  God  make  potato  bugs?  I  reckon  He  did, 
Lizbcth  Anne.  He  made  everything  else.  What 
good  is  they?  Well,  that'd  be  hard  to  say.  I  guess 
there's  some  good  in  everything  if  you  look  for  it. 

"Take  mice,  for  instance.  I  heard  tell  about  a 
mouse  once — shucks,  why  should  I  fib  to  you?  I 
seen  this  with  my  own  eyes.  These  here  buckets  re- 
mind me  of  him. 

"This  here  mouse,  by  name  of  Willie —  How'd  I 
know  his  name?  Why,  'cause  I  named  him.  Any- 
how, Willie  fell  into  a  bucket  once  trying  to  lick 
the  lard  often  the  sides,  and  he  couldn't  get  out. 
Well,  I  seed  him  there  in  the  bucket,  racing  around 
and  scrabbling  at  the  greasy  slick  tin  sides  of  it  try- 
ing to  catch  a-holt  so  I  picks  up  one  of  Sophie's 
kittens.  I  dropped  that  kitten  into  the  five-pound 
bucket  and  waited  around  to  see  the  fun.  But  the 
kitten  had  just  et  his  supper  and  didn't  feel  like 
catching  mice.  He  just  batted  at  the  mouse  with 
one  paw.  Willie,  he —  What  was  the  kitten's  name? 
Name  of  Astrofy.  Short  for  Cat  Astrofy. 

"Well,  Willie,  he  seed  that  Astrofy  hadn't  got  his 
heart  into  the  mouse-catching  business  so  all  of  a 
sudden  he  sat  up  on  his  hanches  and  put  his  little 
front  paws  together,  and  he  squeaked  and  he 
squoke  like  he  was  begging  off.  And  I  be  dog  if 
that  Astrofy  didn't  tuck  in  his  feet  and  prick  up  his 
ears  like  he  was  listening,  then  he  nodded,  and 
rared  up  agin'  the  side  of  the  bucket  so  it  tipped 
over,  and  mouse  and  kitten  both  scampered  away. 

"After  that,  Astrofy  seemed  so  ashamed  of  his- 
self  he  never  caught  another  mouse,  but  he  sure 
became  death  on  rats.    He'd  ketch  more  rats  than 


Then  I  saw  something  I  couldn't  scarcely  be- 
lieve.    There  was  mice  climbing  up  that  tree 


the  whole  cat-and-caboodle  put  together,  and 
to  be  worth  his  weight  in  pure  gold  as  a  ratter, 
evening  a  strange  dog  comes  into  the  yard  and  1 
out  after  Astrofy.  The  cat  streaked  out  fori 
nearest  tree,  that  tall  spindly  sour  gum  down  by 
calf  shed,  with  the  dog  snapping  so  close  bell 
him  Astrofy  got  a  permanent  wave  in  his  tail  hi 
He  hit  that  tree  just  a  snatch  ahead  of  the  dog] 
going  so  fast  he  had  to  dig  in  deep  with  his  ell 
to  keep  from  shooting  right  off  the  top.  And  tl) 
he  stayed,  fifty  feet  up,  too  scared  to  move. 

"Well,  I  druv  off  the  dog  and  set  to  work  to  cl 
that  cat  down,  but  like  all  treed  cats  he  woull 
budge.  Every  time  he  looked  down  he  got  dil 
I  tried  to  climb  after  him,  but  thirty  foot  offl 
ground  the  trunk  started  to  lean  under  my  weil 
I  brung  out  fresh  liver  and  even  broiled  it  ov| 
stick  fire  so's  the  smell  would  coax  him  down, 
the  other  cats  rallied  around  and  meowed  at  H 
like  saying  'Just  shut  your  eyes,  you  tarnal  fl 
and  back  down,'  but  he  just  clang  there,  so  the| 
the  liver  and  went  back  to  the  barn  because  it 
coming  on  to  rain.  I  went  home,  figuring  the  i| 
would  fetch  Astrofy  down,  but  it  didn't. 

"Next  morning  he  was  still  up  in  the  tippy-l 
branch,  which  the  wind  was  whipsawin'  like! 
fling  him  off  like  a  stone  in  a  slingshot.  So  I  svi 
lered  my  pride  and  asked  the  boys  down  at  Phc 
Hook  and  Ladder  to  help  me  out,  which  they  til 
to  and  drank  up  a  gallon  of  good  cider  whilst  try! 
but  their  longest  ladder  didn't  go  up  halfway. 

"One  of  the  boys  who  tried  to  shinny  up  till  I 
tree  bent  come  down  and  said,  'Funniest  thinl 
ever  saw,  but  that  tree's  got  mice.'  " 

"  'Mice?"  says  I.    What  do  you  mean?'  " 

"  'Just  what  I  said,'  says  he.     'Bet  six  of 
passed  me  up  there.'  " 

"  'Passed  you?'  says  I.     'I  reckon  you  had 
much  cider.' " 

'  'Might  be,'  he  says,  so  the  fire  laddies  finis! 
the  rest  of  the  jug  and  druv  off,  leaving  me  sitt 
there  wondering  what  to  do.     All  of  a   sudc 
there's  the  dangedest  commotion  in  that  treetop. 
backs  off  to  look  and  there's  Astrofy  cutting 
like  crazy.     He's  hanging  on  that  spindly  brar 
with  one  hind  foot  and  one  front  foot  and  wav  I 
the  other  legs  in  the  air  like  a  circus  acrobat.  Tn 
I  seen  him  do  a  handstand,  and  try  a  headstand,  1 
the  branch  bends  too  much  so  he  grabs  it  with 
forepaws  and  chins  hisself  a  couple  of  times,  all ' 
while  he's  singing  to  himself  something  that  sour 
like  Sweet  Adeline.    And  then  I  saw  something 
hadn't  noticed  but  couldn't  scarcely  believe,  'c« 
I  smelled*  it,  too.     There  was  mice  climbing  tl 
tree  and  each  one  had  in  his  little  mouth  a  sprig 
catnip  from  that  patch  behind  the  springhouse. 

"That  Willie  mouse  had  organized  a  rescue  te; 
to  pay  for  having  his  life  saved!  I  seen  them  m 
climb  right  up  to  Astrofy's  face  and  stick  their  c 
nip  under  his  nose,  I  did. 

"Pretty  soon  Astrofy  is  feeling  so  happy  a 
devil-may-care  he  come  spiraling  down  that  u 
trunk  like  a  squirrel,  singing  and  whooping  joyoi 
like  every  step  of  the  way.  When  he  hits  the  grou 
he  tries  to  jump  on  my  shoulder  but  misses  ' 
good  two  foot,  and  falls  asleep  where  he  fiang  ] 
self  purring  to  the  tune  of  Glorious,  Glorious, 
all  the  mice  come  scrambling  down  and  heads 
the  corncrib.  But  I  didn't  care,  I  was  that  glad 
have  Astrofy  back. 

"So  you  see,  even   the   meanest,   low-dov 
critter  can  be  powerful  useful. 

"Well,  it  looks  to  me  like  the  soft-shell  pot 
bugs  have  purely  won,  haven't  they?  We  must 
picked  a  quart  of  them.  And  they  learned  y< 
they  had  some  use  after  all,  giving  you  young'u 
something  to  do,  and  Mister  Hoskins  gets  to 
two  extry  plates  of  ice  cream.  Experience  is 
best  learnin',  I  always  say."  the  El 
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Innocent  Rapture 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  25 


Fernando  had  no  sense  of  humor  and  Dixie 
couldn't  very  well  back  out.  _^_ 

Or  was  it?  Did  this  loathsome  child 
know  what  she  was  talking  about?  He 
weighed  the  chances.  Then  he  heard  cries 
of  girlish  laughter  from  the  court  and  be- 
fore he  could  turn  around  a  strong  hand 
crushed  his  shoulder. 

"Ha!  Did  you  see  what  a  magnificent 
game  I  played  just  now,  my  friend?"  Fer- 
nando flashed  his  teeth,  and  then  flung  an 
arm  about  Dixie's  waist.  "And  little  Dixie. 
She  played  well  for  a  woman.  Of  course, 
I  did  not  extend  myself." 

"My  backhand  is  getting  better  all  the 
time."  Dixie  said  happily. 

"Did  you  see  the  execution  of  my  last 
play?"  Fernando  asked.  "I  coax  her  to  the 
net.  Boom.  I  drive  her  to  the  base  line. 
Boom.  Back  to  the  net.  And  then  I  let  her 
have  it  at  the  base  line  again.  Boom.  Boom. 
It's  all  over." 

"I  think  with  a  little  more  practice  my 
backhand  will  be  perfect,"  Dixie  said.  "Do 
you  all  want  to  watch  while  I  practice  my 
half  gainer  on  the  high  board?" 

"I  will  do  full  gainers,"  Fernando  said. 
"Everybody  wait  while  I  change  to  my 
trunks." 

Joe  hated  diving:  high  places  made  him 
giddy.  He  watched  darkly  as  Fernando 
strode  off  toward  the  lockers.  When  he 
turned  back  to  Dixie  he  was  pained  to  see 
that  she  was  watching  Fernando  too. 

"That  build!"  she  sighed.  "That  build  in 
bathing  trunks!" 

"I  think  he's  getting  the  least  bit  fat,"  Joe 
said. 

"He's  perfectly  beautiful,"  Polly  said. 
"Don't  you  think  so,  Dix?" 

Dixie  breathed  deeply.  "Man,  oh,  man!" 
she  said.  "Zowie!"   Then  she  ran  off. 

WHEN  Dixie  and  Fernando  finished 
diving  they  lay  down  beside  the  pool 
to  attend  to  their  sun  tans  and  permitted 
Polly  to  rub  them  with  oil.  Every  ten  min- 
utes they  turned  over  in  unison  and  Polly 
repaired  their  oil  coatings. 

The  third  time  she  came  back  from  the 
side  of  the  pool,  Polly  set  the  sun  tan  oil 
down  on  the  table  with  a  bang.  "Get  busy, 
Joey,"  she  said.  "Things  are  moving  faster 
than  I  figured.  She's  promising  to  try  his 
health  diet — raw  tomatoes  and  buttermilk." 

Joe  snorted. 

"Please,"  she  said.  "Everyone  knows  the 
way  to  an  actor's  heart  is  through  his  diet. 
I  can  see  their  children  now,  all  pepped  up 
with  cold  showers  and  Finnish  baths,  doing 
nip-ups  all  over  the  place." 

"Am  I  supposed  to  kidnap  him  for  you?" 

"No,"  Polly  said.  "You  plan  the  cam- 
paign.   I'll  handle  the  rough  stuff." 

"Go  away  and  leave  me  alone." 

"You've  got  to  help  me." 

"Look,  Polly,"  he  said  gently.  "You're 
a  nice  child  and  you're  bright  enough.  But 
there  are  certain — uh — tangibles  that  Dixie 
has  and  you  don't  have.  Let's  not  try  to 
buck  Mother  Nature." 

"You're  no  Samson  yourself,"  Polly  said. 

"I'm  not  under  examination,"  he  said 
with  dignity.  "You  asked  me  for  my  honest 
opinion  and  I  gave  it  to  you.  So  let's  have 
no  more  nonsense." 

"Okay.  But  it's  a  darn'  shallow  measure 
of  judgment,  falling  for  a  girl  just  because 
she  has  tangibles?"  she  said.  "But  if  all 
you  have  to  do  is  buy  an  uplift  and  false 
eyelashes — " 

He  glanced  at  Fernando,  his  shining 
back  tan  against  the  blue  and  white  tiles  of 
the  pool.    "I  don't  know  why  you  bother." 

She  followed  his  gaze.  "Man,  oh,  man!" 
she  said.    "Zowie!'' 

He  felt  as  if  he'd  caught  a  fingernail  in  a 
wool  blanket.  .  .  . 

He  didn't  see  Dixie  on  Monday  because 
he  had  to  go  to  a  guild  meeting  that  night, 
and  on  Tuesday.  Polly  answered  the  phone 
and  said  that  Dixie  was  out.    Ten  minutes 


before  noon  on  Wednesday,  Joe  was  lying 
on  the  divan  in  his  office,  trying  to  figure  his 
way  through  a  story  jam,  when  Polly  came 
to  call  on  him. 

"Hi,"  he  said.    "How's  Dixie?" 

"Having  lunch  with  Fernando."  She 
stepped  ahead  of  him  into  his  office  and 
spun  around.   "How  do  I  look?" 

She  was  wearing  a  yellow  dress  that 
fitted  close  above  her  waist.  Her  lips  were 
red  and  her  eyes  looked  larger.  "You're 
wearing  false  eyelashes,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  have  to.  I  just  dyed  the  ones  I 
have." 

"That's  disgusting." 

"At  least  you  noticed."  She  sat  down  on 
the  desk  and  picked  up  the  telephone.  "The 
Gay  Conquistador  set,  please." 

"What  are  you  doing  now?"  Joe  asked. 

"Hello,"  Polly  said.  "When  do  you  break 
for  lunch?  Thank  you."  She  hung  up  and 
smiled  at  him.  "Fernando's  company  just 
left.  If  we  hurry,  we  can  run  into  him  and 
Dixie  in  the  commissary." 

"Are  you  sure  you  want  to  be  saddled 
with  a  lunkhead  like  Fernando?" 

"Man,  oh,  man — "  she  began. 

"Quit  that.  It  gives  me  the  creeps."  He 
took  a  deep  breath.  "If  I  agree  -to  help 
you.  Polly,  you've  got  to  do  as  I  say." 

"Oh,  I  will." 

"The  first  thing  is  to  preserve  the  illusion 
of — uh — femininity.  You've  got  to  quit 
chasing  him." 

"What  do  you  think  Dixie's  doing?" 

He  managed  a  smile.  "You  will  be  dif- 
ferent," he  said.  "You  don't  go  in  much 
for  swimming  or  tennis  or  high  diving,  so 
we'll  have  you  the  old-fashioned  type. 
You're  too  fresh  for  your  own  good,  so 
you  won't  do  much  talking — " 

"What  on  earth  will  I  do?" 

"You'll  languish.  You'll  sit  under  an 
awning  and  watch  him  swim  and  play  ten- 
nis. You'll  smile  gently  and  think  he's  won- 
derful and  listen  to  him." 


"Oh,  brother,"  Polly  said.   "What  slush!" 

He  gave  her  a  stern  look.  "We  might  as 
well  start  now,"  he  said.  "Remember, 
you're  at  the  studio  because  I  invited  you 
for  lunch.  And  if  Fernando  asks  us  to  sit 
down  at  his  table,  you  refuse." 

"Hey!" 

"This  time  you  refuse,"  he  said. 

"When's  next  time?" 

"Sunday.  At  the  club.  That  gives  me  a 
chance  to  get  you  ready." 

POLLY  stopped  by  the  studio  on  Thurs- 
day after  her  classes  and  he  told  her 
about  posture  and  about  smiling  rather 
than  laughing  when  somebody  told  a  joke. 
Friday  they  covered  the  difference  between 
unpleasant  wit  and  having  a  sense  of 
humor.  When  he  dropped  by  Saturday 
night  Dixie  was  out  so  he  told  Polly  about 
quiet  confidence  of  manner,  graciousness, 
and  subtle  flattery. 

Sunday  afternoon  Joe  was  sitting  at  the 
side  of  the  club  pool,  watching  Fernando 
and  Dixie  race,  when  Polly  arrived. 

She  paused  at  the  clubhouse  door,  gave 
Joe  a  gentle  smile,  and  then  floated  toward 
him.  "Hello,  Joe  dear,"  she  said.  "You 
look  wonderful." 

"You  sure  follow  orders,"  he  said  grudg- 
ingly. "You're  half  an  hour  later  than  I 
told  you  to  be  late." 

She  gave  him  a  look  of  admiration. 
"That's  a  lovely  tie  you're  wearing." 

He  gave  a  reflex  beam  of  pride  before 
he  remembered  he  was  wearing  an  open- 
necked  sport  shirt.  "What  did  you  do — 
practice  that  before  a  mirror?" 

"Yep,"  she  said.  "I've  got  a  whole  rou- 
tine worked  up.  I  register  all  the  way  from 
maidenly  surprise  to  ardor.  You  ought  to 
see  Innocent  Rapture." 

"Ho."  A  deep  voice  shouted  and  Fer- 
nando pulled  himself  out  of  the  pool  and 
stood  beside  them,  rippling  his  muscles.  "I 
gave  her  a  lap  handicap  and  still  I  won. 
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Hello,  little  Polly.    Did  you  see  m 

"You're  so  powerful,"  she  said, 
the  most  magnificent  crawl  I've  eve 

She  gave  him  Deep  Admiration  _ 
came  right  back  with  Modest  SatisKj 
Just  then  Dixie  reached  the  side  of  tK 
and  hung  there  laughing  up  at  the|  v 
Joy  of  Living. 

"Hey,  isn't  anybody  going 
out  of  the  pool?"  Dixie  yelled, 
you  crowded  me.   That's  why 

"You  lost  because  you  don't  s 
fast  as  I  do,"  Fernando  said.  He  pu  I 
out  of  the  pool.  "Next  time  I  givt  o 
two-lap  handicap." 

"Next  time  don't  crowd  me,"  sr« 
She  tore  off  her  white  cap  and  tosiB 
blond  hair  back  from  her  face,  "vl 
you  get  that  dress?"  she  asked  Polly  ■ 

"It's  one  of  your  old  ones,"  Pol  fl 
"Of  course  I  had  to  take  it  in  a  bit." 

They  all  examined  Polly's  figure. I 

"You're  growing  up,  I  think,  IittlU 
Fernando  said. 

She  looked  down  modestly  and  tl 
rectly  up  into  his  eyes.  Joe  felt  as  I 
stuck  his  finger  in  a  light  plug. 

"Dixie,"  he  said  nervously.  "Rel 
go  home?" 

"Golly,  Joe,  I  guess  I  should  ha'll 
you,"   Dixie   said.    "Fernando   and 
going  to  have  dinner  at  the  beach." 

"Oh,"  Joe  said.    "Oh.  well." 

"Gee,"  Polly  gave  a  girlish  cry 
beautiful — the   lights   on   the   water! 
looked  up  at  Fernando  again  in  tr 
jectionable  way.  "I  suppose  you'll  bed 
on  the  roller  coaster." 

"Hey,  that's  an  idea,"  Dixie  said.  '  I 
those  things." 

Joe  said,  "Roller  coasters!  Kid  stuj 

Fernando  smiled.  "The  little  caij 
go  up  and  down.  Zoom.  Zoom.  Zz,  m 
the  corner.  There  was  a  process  si 
me  riding  one  in  Latin  Quarter." 

"You  were  wonderful  in  Latin  Qui 
Polly  said. 

The  perfect  teeth  flashed  br(i 
"Listen  to  me,  Dixie.  I  have  an  ide;i 
will  take  the  little  sister  to  the  beacln 
us.    We  will  make  a  party." 

Dixie  frowned.  "Don't  you  hai 
study,  Polly?" 

Polly  didn't  seem  to  hear.  She  said  ! 
they  still  have  the  Shoot  the  Chutes': 

The  frown  wavered  and  Dixie's ! 
grew  dreamy.  "Oh,  man!"  she  said.  I 
Shoot  the  Chutes!" 

"Can  Joe  come  too?"  Polly  asked,  i 

"But  of  course,"  Fernando  said.   * 
tie  sister  wants  her  young  man  wit!  i 
Joe  is  invited.    Naturally." 

"I'm  not  her  young  man,"  Joe  said 
"And  if  the  Shoot  the  Chutes  is  that 
that  goes  way  up  and  dives  into  the  \\ 
I  won't  set  foot  in  it." 

He  looked  around  belligerently,  b 
one  was  listening. 


THE  flat  boat  made  its  turn  and  slit 
toward  the  edge  of  the  greased  in 
Joe  took  a  deep  breath.  Dixie  and  Ferr 
were  in  the  seat  ahead  of  him,  lau. 
merrily,  full  of  childlike  cheer,  but  i 
had  beside  him  was  Polly. 

She  said,  "That  puddle  down  the 
where  we're  supposed  to  end  up.  I  hoi 
make  it." 

"It  was  your  idea,"  he  said. 

"Well,  I  got  us  invited  along,  didi 
I  had  to  get  Dix  off  her  guard  somef 

He  gave  a  bitter  laugh.  "It's  a  shann 
didn't  think  of  Russian  roulette." 

They  sat  and  stared,  the  boat  ti 
on   the   crest  of  the   slide,   and   sud 
Fernando   leaped    to   his   feet.     He  p 
hand  on  Dixie's  shoulder  and  gave 
of  jubilation. 

"Hola!"  he  yelled.    "Watch!" 

Joe  shut  his  eyes.  The  boat  whi 
straight  down,  dipped,  and  hit  some 
with  a  crash,  swooped  in  the  air,  hit  s 
thing  else,  and  began  to  slow  down.  Fi 
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's  hard  to  resist  but  easy  to  buy.  It  raises  your 
^irits  but  lowers  your  operating  costs.  It  makes 
riving  a  delight  and  shifting  a  memory. 


Lets  you  drive  without  shifting! 


Drive  a  De  Soto  before  you  decide! 
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there  was  a  thud,  a  scraping,  and  then 
quiet.    The  boat  had  stopped. 

Joe  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  Dixie  and 
Fernando  spring  nimbly  to  the  concrete 
embankment.  He  felt  something  stirring 
in  his  arms,  looked  down,  and  discovered 
that  it  was  Polly. 

"Say  now— this  is  sort  of  tun,"  _she  said. 

"Excuse  me."  He  disentangled  himself 
with  dignity.  "I  thought  for  a  second  you 
were  going  to  fall  out." 

"Oh,"  she  said.  "Nothing  personal  about 
it." 

"Not  in  the  least." 

"I  don't  suppose  you  were  scared." 

"Don't  be  ridiculous,"  he  said. 

There  was  a  short  silence;  then  she  got 
out  of  the  boat. 

"You  see?"  Fernando  called  to  her.  "You 
see,  Polly,  little  sister?  I  stand  up  the 
whole  ride." 

She  went  over  to  him.  "Fernando,  you 
shouldn't  have,"  she  said.  "You  might 
have  been  killed." 

He  laughed.  "Ah,  little  one.  For  me  it 
is  not  so  dangerous.  I  have  a  magnificent 
sense  of  balance." 

Dixie  pushed  between  them.  "If  you 
hadn't  held  me  down  I  would  have  stood  up 
too."  She  came  over  to  the  boat  and  said, 
"All  right,  Joe,  you  can't  sit  there  all  night." 

He  got  out  and  she  seized  his  arm. 

"Come  on,"  she  said.  "Wait  till  we  get 
on  the  roller  coaster.   Just  you  wait." 

AS  THEY  walked  down  the  pier,  Joe  be- 
L  gan  to  wonder  if  something  hadn't 
changed.  For  the  first  time  since  he  had 
known  her.  being  grabbed  by  Dixie  Evans 
didn't  carry  the  old  heedless  pleasurable 
wallop. 

He  had  a  feeling  about  her  and  the  roller 
coaster,  an  unpleasant  feeling.  He  saw  a 
shooting  gallery  and  tried  to  lure  her  in, 
but  she  didn't  even  hear  him.  He  had  no 
better  luck  with  the  rabbit  race,  or  the 
midget  cars,  but  at  the  roller  coaster  ticket 
window  he  came  up  with  an  inspiration. 

"I  just  remembered,"  he  said.  "We  can't 
go.    It  hasn't  been  an  hour  since  we  ate." 

She  plunged  on.  "That's  swimming,  you 
dope." 

He  tried  Fernando.  "Listen,"  he  said. 
"You're  in  the  middle  of  a  picture.  Suppose 
the  car  jumped  the  tracks.  Think  what  it 
would  cost  the  studio  to  shoot  all  your 
scenes  over  with  another  man." 

"What's  wrong,  my  friend?"  Fernando 
smiled.  "It  cannot  be  that  you  are  afraid, 
no?" 

"Don't  be  crazy,"  Dixie  laughed.  "Who's 
scared  of  a  roller  coaster?" 

"In  case  anyone  cares,"  Polly  said,  "I'm 
scared  to  death  of  roller  coasters." 

Joe  examined  her  and  for  the  first  time 
he  realized  that  she  was  sort  of  attractive. 
She  had  character,  too.  coming  right  out 
and  admitting  she  was  scared.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  there  was  something  tragic 
about  her  being  infatuated  with  Fernando; 
she  needed  someone  brighter,  somebody 
who  could  teach  her  things,  guide  her 
young  mind  on  the  proper  path. 

"Dixie,"  he  said.  "You  and  Fernando 
take  a  nice  long  ride  and  I'll  buy  Polly  a 
frozen  custard  or  something.  We'll  meet 
you  right  here  when  you're  through." 

Gratitude  shone  in  Polly's  eyes,  but  be- 
fore Joe  could  do  anything  about  it,  Fer- 
nando put  an  arm  around  her  shoulder  and 
began  walking  her  through  the  gate. 

"Dear  little  sister,"  he  said.  "There  is 
no  reason  to  be  frightened  if  you  are  with 
me.  Come.  I  will  sit  with  you  and  you 
will  see  how  easy  it  is." 

"Hey!"  Dixie  yelled,  pulling  Joe  along. 
"Wait  for  us." 

By  the  time  she  got  him  to  the  cars, 
Polly  and  Fernando  had  the  last  seat  and 
most  of  the  others  were  filled,  but  the  first 
seat  in  the  first  car  was  empty.  When 
Dixie  saw  it,  she  gave  a  shriek  of  pure  joy. 

"Oh,  boy!"  She  shepherded  Joe  into  it 
and  sat  down  beside  him.  "We'll  have  it 
better  than  they  will.  The  front  seat  is  really 
rugged." 

The  car  clacked  up  the  grade  and  Joe  set 
his  teeth  and  got  a  firm  grip  on  the  safety 


bar.  As  they  lurched  over  the  top,  he  took 
one  look  down  and  was  shutting  his  eyes 
when  the  bar  jerked  in  his  hands.  Dixie  was 
trying  to  stand  up.  He  loosed  one  hand  and 
grabbed  the  back  of  her  skirt.  He  held  on 
and  pulled,  and  when  they  hit  the  bottom  of 
the  dip  she  sat  down  hard.  He  caught  her 
around  the  neck,  shut  his  eyes,  and  hung 
on.  She  was  yelling  something,  but  he 
couldn't  hear  her  above  the  roar. 

Finally  the  car  shuddered  to  a  halt  and 
Dixie  broke  away.  She  jumped  out  onto  the 
platform.  "Who  do  you  think  you  are?"  she 
asked  furiously.  "Gorgeous  George?"  She 
pulled  her  skirt  straight,  whirled  and  started 
toward  the  back  car.  "Listen,  Fernando,  I 
was  going  to  do  it  standing  up  and  back- 
ward, but — " 

She  stopped  in  mid-sentence  and  Joe  got 


scared?  I  was  scared.  Anybody'd  be  scared 
except  a  moron  or  an  actor." 

"Moron!"  Dixie  yelled.  "Actor!" 

Joe  stepped  up  to  Fernando.  "Apologize, 
or  I'll  punch  you  in  the  nose." 

"Ha!"  Fernando  said.  "You  will  punch 
me!"  His  eyes  flashed.  "Ho!  We  shall  see 
who  punches!"  He  took  off  his  coat  and 
handed  it  to  Dixie.  "Remember,"  he  said, 
"in  Scourge  of  the  Border  I  killed  a  man 
with  my  bare  hands." 

"Give    it   to   him,"   Dixie   said   fiercely. 

Joe  stared  at  her,  his  blond  goddess  gone 
berserk.  He  stared  at  Fernando,  the  wide 
shoulders,  the  biceps,  the  slim  waist.  He 
had  a  sinking  feeling,  and  looked  down  for 
a  rock,  a  piece  of  plank,  but  there  was 
nothing  handy.  He  had  one  arm  out  of  his 
coat  when  Polly  gave  a  sharp  cry. 
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'Let's  put  it  this  way — if  a  batter  drives 
a  hard  low  fly  in  the  slot  between  third 
and  short  and  on  the  overthrow  he  steals 
second  base,  how  many  bases  are  left?' 
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out  on  the  platform  to  see  what  was  wrong. 
In  the  last  seat,  Polly  and  Fernando  were 
locked  in  a  complicated  Latin  embrace. 

"Hey,  what's  going  on?"  Dixie  yelled. 

Polly  pushed  Fernando  away  and  jumped 
out  of  the  car.  She  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
platform  and  when  he  got  up  she  leaned 
over  and  hit  him  in  the  eye.  He  sat  down 
with  a  thump. 

Dixie  ran  and  stood  over  him:  "Listen, 
you!  What  do  you  mean,  attacking  my 
little  sister?" 

Fernando  got  to  his  feet  in  a  kind  of 
daze.  "A  pretty  girl,"  he  said.  "A  man  of 
temperament.  Alone  in  the  back  seat  of  a 
roller  coaster.  Is  it  expected  I  should  have 
ice  water  in  the  veins?"  He  paused.  "Any- 
way, she  came  into  my  arms  herself." 

Dixie  turned  on  Polly.  "So.  It  was  you. 
Making  passes  at  Fernando." 

Polly  looked  at  Joe.  "It  isn't  true.  I  told 
you  I  was  scared,  and  when  we  started  down 
I  grabbed  the  nearest  thing.  You  know  how 
it  is.   But  he  thought  I  was — " 

FERNANDO  stepped  out  of  the  car  and 
faced  Joe.  "My  friend,  what  would  you 
think?  A  young  girl  throws  herself  upon 
you,  holds  you  close — " 

"I  did  not,"  Polly  said. 

Fernando  shrugged.  "My  friend,  I  ask 
you.   As  a  man  of  the  world." 

It  was  the  shrug  that  did  it.  or  maybe  it 
was  something  in  Polly's  eyes.  Joe  said, 
"Don't  call  me  your  friend,  you  big  ham." 

"Ham!"  Fernando  stiffened. 

Joe  let  himself  go.  "If  Polly  says  she  was 
scared,  she  was  scared.    Who  wouldn't  be 


"Fernando!    Look!    Your  eye!" 

Fernando  drew  back.   "My  eye?" 

"Where  I  hit  you.  It's  turning  black." 

Fernando  put  a  hand  to  his  face.  "My 
eye.  My  picture."  He  turned  to  Dixie. 
"Quick.  Am  I  all  right?" 

She  ran  to  him  and  put  her  hands  on  his 
shoulders.  "I  can't  tell,"  she  said.  "In  this 
light  I  can't  be  sure.  We'd  better  get  you  to 
a  doctor." 

Joe  began  to  feel  better.  "A  doctor?"  he 
said  scornfully.  "For  a  black  eye?" 

"Hurry."  Polly  said.  "It's  turning  purple." 

Joe  took  a  step  toward  Fernando.  "I  don't 
see  anything."  He  gave  a  bold,  scoffing 
laugh.  "It  wouldn't  be  that  you're  scared 
of  me — eh,  Fernando?" 

Fernando  turned  on  him,  scowling,  and 
Joe  moved  back  quickly.  Not  in  fright, 
nothing  like  that.  Just  the  natural  quick- 
footed  grace  of  the  wary  boxer.  He  danced 
a  step  or  two,  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  and  some- 
how his  feet  went  out  from  under  him.  He 
fell,  his  arms  flailing,  and  lighted  on  the 
end  of  his  spine.  When  the  shock  wore  off 
he  found  himself  in  the  last  seat  of  the 
roller  coaster  with  Polly. 

"Hey,"  he  said.   "What  happened?" 

"You  slipped." 

"You  pushed  me." 

"Maybe  a  little,"  she  said.  "I  had  to  save 
you  somehow." 

"Save  me?" 

"From  yourself,"  she  said  quickly.  "Think 
how  sore  your  studio  would  be  if  you  cut 
him  up  in  the  middle  of  a  picture." 

"You  had  no  right — "  He  paused.  "Well, 
yes.    I  see  what  you  mean." 


He  heard  an  ominous  clacking.  1 
car  lurched,  and  when  he  looked  pal 
the  pier  was  sinking  away  beneath 

"Hey,"  he  yelled.  "This  thing's 

"Oh,  no,  Joe!"  She  threw  her  a 
his  neck.   "Oh,  Joe — I'm  scared. 

"Hey!"  he  yelled.  "Hey,  somel 
us  off  of  here!" 

"Please,  Joe,"  she  said.  "Hold  m< 


INSTINCTIVELY   he   grabbed 
held   on.   his  eyes  shut,  and  so 
their  lips  came  together.   The  train  | 
dived  over  the  top,  there  was  a 
roar,  a  girl  screamed,  his  stomach 
in  the  throat,  and  the  next  thing  h| 
there  was  a  great  silence  all  arou 
Polly  was  stirring  in  his  arms. 

"Joe,"  she  whispered.  "Joe,  darlirl 
they  gone?" 

He  straightened  up  and  looked 
platform.  No  Fernando.  No  Dixie, 
he  said,  "they're  gone."  He  had  a 
of  vertigo.  He  looked  back  down 
and  then  it-  came  to  him.  "Hey, 
minute,"  he  said.  "What's  this  'Joe,  < 
stuff?" 

She  said,  "Here  comes  the  ticke 
Let's  ride  again." 

He  jumped  out  of  the  car.  "No." 

She  let  him  help  her  to  the  platfoi 
stood  looking  down.  "It's  funny,"  si 
"This  last  time  I  wasn't  the  least  bit 
Were  you?" 

"Don't  change  the  subject,"  he  said 
can't  go  around  kissing  everyone  and  | 
them  darling.    What  about  you 
nando?" 

"Please,  Joe,"  she  said.  "Don't  teal 
You  knew  all  along  it  wasn't  Fernandiji 

She  dropped  her  eyes  and  looked! 
him  through  the  lovely  dyed  lasheQ 
something  about  the  way  she  did  ill 
him  a  familiar  shock. 

"Hey."  he  said.  "Stop  it.  Stop  lJ 
at  me  that  way." 

She   said,   "I   should  have   remenl 
you're  a  writer.    You're  analytical.  I 
tive.  I  guess  you  saw  through  me  frc 
very  first." 

He  knew  that  look — Innocent  R, 
— and  he  tried  to  frown.    He  said, 
quit  it — quit  it  this  instant."   But  his 
didn't  have  the  old  authority. 

"You  know  all  about  people,"  sh< 
"About  women.   About  love." 

He  knew  he  ought  to  do  something 
tic.   She  didn't  realize  what  she  wasj 
and  he  ought  to  stop  her  before  shel 
fool   of  herself.    He   ought   to   laug 
whole  thing  off,  but  right  now  he  felt . 
giddy. 

She  said,  "It  was  sweet  of  you  to 
me  over." 

"What?    What's  that?" 

"You  know.  The  illusion  of  femini 

"Oh,  yes.    Yes,  of  course." 

"Am  I  all  right  now,  darling?  You'n 
you  like  me  as  an  old-fashioned  type 

"Yes.    Yes,  dear." 

He  looked  down  into  her  eyes,  and  h 
a  feeling  that  something  had  gone  v 
somewhere,  somehow  the  situation  wa 
ting  out  of  control.  It  was  time  for  h 
assert  himself,  but  he  found  he  was  g< 
short  of  breath. 

He  said,  "Now  look,  Polly,  you 
get  ideas." 

"What  ideas?" 

"Well,  uh — "  It  was  going  to  be  cliff 
he  shut  his  eyes  and  tried  to  think.  " 
I  mean  is,  you're  awfully  young." 

"Yes,  darling?" 

"You've  got  to  finish  college." 

"Of  course,  Joe.  If  you  want  me  to.' 

"Well?"  He  opened  his  eyes.  "We'v 
to  be  sensible.   You  see?" 

At  first  she  frowned  a  little,  an> 
thought  maybe  he  hadn't  been  very  fa 
Then  she  cried,  "Oh,  Joe — of  course!' 
her  face  lighted  up  in  a  way  that  mad 
nocent  Rapture  look  like  a  paper  match 
against  a  sunrise. 

"Darling!"  she  said.  "It's  a  strok 
genius.  A  wonderful  long  old-fashione 
gagement." 

Oh,  well,  he  thought,  if  he'd  knowi 
felt  that  way.  the 
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?7##»  Long9  Thin  Man 


distractedly  and  then  increased  his  stride. 

When  they  were  in  the  study  below,  the 
major  asked,  "Where  shall  I  begin?" 

Chafik  did  not  answer  immediately.  He 
was  looking  at  an  oil  painting  above  the 
fireplace,  the  portrait  of  a  very  beautiful 
woman  who  had  the  shining  black  hair  and 
luminous  eyes  of  Zarifa.  "Tell  me  about 
the  long,  thin  man,"  he  said. 

"The  long,  thin  man  doesn't  exist." 

The  major's  voice  was  reserved. 

Chafik,  who  considered  controlled  emo- 
tion a  form  of  masochism,  perched  himself 
on  the  edge  of  a  chair  and  began,  "I  had 
heard  your  daughter  was  ill,  but  I  did  not 
know  what  illness.  When  did  it  start?" 

"After  we  returned  from  England.  I  left 
Zarifa  here  with  her  old  nurse  while  I  went 
away  to  be  married." 

"The  nurse  is  the  woman  for  whom  she 
calls?" 

"Yes.  Adma.  She  was  my  first  wife's  per- 
sonal maid  and  raised  Zarifa  after  Mrs. 
Wick  died." 

Chafik  wondered  what  had  happened  to 
the  nurse.  He  asked,  "What  does  Zarifa 
see?" 

"She  says  she  sees  a  long,  thin  and  shad- 
owy man.  That's  her  only  description.  At 
first  she  was  always  alone  when  it  happened, 
but  recently  she's  been  seeing  him  even 
when  we're  there.  Her  mind — has  gone." 
The  major's  voice  was  calm. 

Chafik  said,  "But  children  live  in  a  world 
of  fantasy.  I,  too,  am  a  father  and  my  small 
son  constantly  shocks  me.  Only  yesterday 
he  informed  me  he  was  a  corpse  and  de- 
manded I  should  solve  his  murder!"  The 
Inspector  smiled  faintly  at  the  memory, 
then  went  on  gently,  "Seeing  things  you  do 
not  see  is  not  proof  of  Zarifa's  insanity." 

Wick  reached  for  a  decanter  and  poured 
himself  a  stiff  drink.  It  was  his  only  con- 
cession to  feeling.  "You  must  find  her  in- 
sane!" he  said  harshly. 

Inspector  Chafik  stood  up,  staring  at  the 
man  in  the  chair. 

"You  have  a  peculiar  desire.  It  means 
only  one  thing — " 

"Yes,"  Wick  said.  "I  was  a  fool  to  try 
and  hide  it.  A  fool  to  wipe  the  knife,  to  fake 
that  story  about  an  intruder.  But  what  else 
could  I  do?  Wouldn't  you,  as  a  father?" 

He  reached  for  the  decanter  and  then 
pushed  it  aside  with  repulsion. 

"My  daughter  killed  my  brother." 

THE  INSPECTOR  went  to  the  window 
and  leaned  out.  He  dared  not  look  at 
the  oddly  calm  man,  not  until  his  own  dis- 
tress was  less  evident.  The  garden  outside 
was  peaceful  and  the  air  came  cool  and 
clean  from  the  nearby  desert. 

He  had  pity  for  the  man  in  the  chair,  and 
pity  for  the  new  wife.  Angela  Wick  had 
come  to  Baghdad  dazzled  by  marriage  to  a 
distinguished  man,  and  had  found,  not 
romance  in  a  fabled  land,  but  the  tragedy 
of  another  woman's  child. 

Reluctantly  Chafik  turned  his  back  on 
the  night.  He  said  quietly,  "May  I  have  the 
details?" 

The  major  shrugged.  "You'd  find  ovt 
anyway." 

"I  am  attentive,"  the  Inspector  said. 

"It  seemeH  advisable,  because  of  her  ill- 
rspc',  10  send  Zarifa  to  England."  Major 
Wick  began.  "Robert  was  prepared  to  take 
her  there,  to  a  proper  place — " 

Chafik  interrupted.  "I  confess  surprise. 
Forgive  me.  but  your  brother  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  hardness." 

"He  was  a  very  hard  man.  Not  with 
Zarifa,  though.  She  was  his  only  niece  and 
he  adored  her — willed  his  fortune  to  her. 
She  is  his  sole  heir." 

"So?"  Chafik  said,  and  lighted  a  cigarette. 

"I  kept  hoping  her  condition  might  im- 
prove," the  major  said.  "Last  night  we 
discused  it  all  again.  Angela.  Robert  and  I. 
They  almost  convinced  me  special  care  was 
necessary." 

"Madam  could  do  nothing  with  Zarifa?" 
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"She  tried.  She  was  wonderful.  My 
first  wife's  child,  you  know — not  normal — 
inflicted  on  her — " 

Wick  stopped.  When  he  was  inco- 
herent there  was  warmth  in  his  voice,  but  he 
went  on  formally:  "Afterward,  Angela 
went  to  her  room  and  Robert  and'  1  talked 
business,  the  reason  for  his  visit.  Suddenly 
we  heard  Zarifa  screaming  and  then  she 
came  tearing  in  here,  babbling  about  the 
long,  thin  man.  The  usual  nightmare. 
Sometimes  so  convincing  that  I've  almost 
believed — " 

Chafik  nodded.  "Up  there  in  the  corridor 
I  also  wondered." 

WICK  softened  and  said,  "She  opens  a 
door.  She  goes  into  another  world.  I 
tried  to  explain  that  to  Robert,  but  he 
wasn't  the  sort  of  chap  to  take  it  seriously. 
He  always  teased  Zarifa  about  her  long, 
thin  man.  It  was  foolish  of  him  to  laugh 
at  her  when  she  came  in  babbling.  I'm  sure 
that's  why  she  snatched  up  the  knife.  He 
made  her  so  furious,  you  see." 

"The  anger  of  a  child  is  normally  primi- 
tive," Chafik  said. 

"My  wife  came  in  at  that  moment,"  the 
major  went  on.  "She  caught  hold  of 
Zarifa's  arm  and  tried  to  take  the  knife 
away,  but  Zarifa  tore  loose  and  ran  out, 
shouting  at  Robert,  'The  long,  thin  man  will 
kill  you!'  She  locked  herself  in  her  room, 
refused  to  come  out,  so  we  all  came  back 
here." 

"And  then  what?"  Chafik  asked. 

"Oh,  finally  I  told  Angela  to  get  some 
rest  and  Robert  and  I  tried  to  get  back  to 
business.  But  we  couldn't,  so  he  went  up  to 
his  room  and  I  followed,  stopping  to  put  out 
the  lights.  That's  when  I  heard  him  shout." 

'There  were  words?" 

"Yes.     He  shouted,  'You  little  devil!'" 

Chafik  clasped  his  hands. 

"I  found  Zarifa  standing  over  him,"  the 
major  said.  "She  was  babbling  about  the 
long,  thin  man.  I  got  her  into  her  room 
somehow.  Then  I  woke  Angela.  She'd 
taken  a  pill,  mercifully  slept  through  it.  I 
told  her  what  had  happened  and  we  cooked 
up  our  story." 

The  Englishman  sat  drained  of  words, 
frozen  in  the  chair. 

There  were  voices  in  the  garden,  an 
excuse  to  go  to  the  window  again.  The  In- 
spector saw  his  assistant,  Sergeant  Ab- 
dullah, come  out  of  the  shadows  forcibly 
propelling  a  woman. 

"What  have  you?"  he  asked. 


Looking    up,    Abdullah    said, 
found  this  woman  attempting  illegal| 
by  way  of  the  spare  guest  room." 

The    woman,   who   was   as   tall 
captor,  and  as  gaunt,  cried,  "May  K 
mother's  ghost  curse  you!     Let  mel 
little   one!    She   cries   for   me — my  |L 
rose  cries  for  me." 

Wick  joined  the  Inspector,  and  exp ioi 
"She's  Zarifa's  old  nurse,  Adma." 

"She  is  no  longer  the  child's  nursr 

"No.  She  lives  in  a  cottage  i|  ,i 
grounds  and  we  keep  her  away  from! 
as  much  as  possible.  Angela  thouA 
was  a  bad  influence,  might  even  have  m 
Zarifa's  mind.  I  suppose  the  woman! 
what  happened  tonight,  and — " 

"Why  was  Adma's  influence  I 
Chafik  asked.  He  looked  across  th(U 
and  saw  Mrs.  Wick  in  the  doorw;B 
repeated  the  question  to  her.  "I  »■ 
explanation  for  all  this  fantasy,"  he  I 

"Adma  is  the  explanation,"  Angel;! 
said  furiously.  "She  was  filling  'M 
head  with  rubbish,  fantastic  stories—  I 

"But,"  said  the  Inspector,  "surel 
mind  of  a  child  needs  the  nourishmk 
make-believe?   I  find  no  harm  in  it.'H 

"It  depends  on  the  child.  Zarifa  is  I 
strung  and  imaginative.  You  don'tjj 
to  know  much  about  modern  psyche! 
Mrs.  Wick  said.  Then  she  added  vM 
"But  what  does  it  matter  now?  Sheja 
ing  for  Adma.  Let  the  woman  go  '■! 
She  might  calm  the  child.  She  can  p. 
more  harm — not  now." 

The  calm  voice  suddenly  broke  an>l 
Wick  threw  herself  on  a  divan.  The  a 
went  to  his  wife  and  put  his  arms  e  t 
her. 

EMBARRASSED,  the  Inspector  si 
from  the  room.  He  was  a  religioi.  t 
and  his  lips  moved  as  he  sought  com  1 
the  Koran.  But  this  time  prayer  faile<  u 
"The  Devil  has  made  me  a  policema.* 
said,  and  went  slowly  up  the  stairs  to 
tinue  a  policeman's  work. 

The  corridor  had  dim  lights  and  J 
ceiling.  The  Inspector  paused  to  stuijl 
layout  of  the  rooms. 

On  the  left  was  Mrs.  Wick's  bedl 
which  communicated  with  her  husr  ( 
A  third  room  on  the  same  side  beloDjI 
Zarifa.  Chafik  could  hear  the  crop 
voice  of  the  nurse,  and  he  listened,  il 
was  multilingual  and  understood  Pfi 

"This  Adma  encourages  the  f<  i 
about  the  long,  thin  man,"  he  told  SeiJ 
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'I  don't  place  your  face.     Have 
you   been   on    the   hook   long?" 
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<j  ah,  who  stood  guard.     "Encourages, 

<j  s  not  disbelieve,"  he  said. 

<   I  have  seen  many  long,  thin  men 

I  have  been  here.    The  shadows  are 

»ive." 

'Ive  a  care,  Abdullah.    They  may  not 

a  shadows!" 

r  Inspector  listened  again  and  heard 

■j  s  chatter,  which  sounded  quite  nor- 
He  was  relieved  because  he  had  a 
nd  difficult  interview  before  closing 

lie.  He  knocked  on  the  door. 
ia  opened  it.    Her  angular  shoulders 
in  a  level  with  his  head  as  she  stood 
y  entrance.      "It    it    not    seemly   to 
he  sleeping  chamber  of  a  maid,"  she 

1. 

th  such  a  chaperon  the  maid  has 
k  to  fear,"  the  Inspector  answered, 
lermore,  I  am  a  father." 

.IFA  was  sitting  on  the  bed.  She  wore 
dressing  gown  and  her  black  hair  was 
combed  and  tied  back  with  a  ribbon, 
ce  was  lovely,  classic  in  its  own  way 
Angela  Wick's.    The  nose  was  deli- 
chiseled,  the   eyes   large   and   wide 
She    had   a    creamy    skin,    faintly 
d    with    rose-petal     duskiness — her 
t  mother's  coloring, 
girl  said,  looking  calmly  at  Chafik, 
''ou  find  him?" 
m?" 

e  long,  thin  man,  you  silly.    I  don't 
what's  wrong  with  you  grownups," 
said.   "Anybody  can  see  him." 
fik  said,  "Alas!   The  eyes  of  grown- 
e  often  blurred.    But  I  am  attentive. 
ie,  and  I  will  search." 
|  sat  by  the  child's  side,  smiling,  and 
lig  for  her. 
stared  at  him  and  what  she  saw  she 
for  he  had  a  way  with  children.  "He's 
you  know,"  she  confided.  "I  don't  call 
ill  because  he  isn't.    He  stretches." 
)W,  Zarifa?"  Chafik  asked, 
ell,  sometimes  he's   sort   of  dumpy, 
he  grows,  up  and  up,  until  he's  very 
;nd  his  hat  touches  the  ceiling." 
i,  so   he   wears   a  hat.     A  hat  like 
The  Inspector  indicated  his  black 
h,  the  brimless  hat  worn  by  Iraquis. 
ifa  said,  "That's  a  silly  hat.     No,  I 
a  proper  one,  like  Daddy  wears.  And 
tin  man  always  has  on  a  sort  of  coat, 
/alk's  funny,  sort  of  slinking,  and  he 
(s  keeps  close  to  the  wall.    You  never 
s  face.     Sometimes  I  think  he  hasn't 
he,  or  arms — but  he  must  have  arms 
se  he  killed  Uncle  Robert — " 
[nurse  interrupted,  "Enough!  Enough! 
»u,  man!" 

ink    wondered    at    Adma's    sudden 
ion;  she  had  been  calm  enough  until 
ead  man's  name  was  mentioned, 
id  you   like   your   uncle?"   he  asked 
L 

b,  yes." 

Jt  you  didn't!"  Chafik  challenged  the 
in  woman. 

;  nurse  answered  fiercely,  "Should  I 
love  for  him  when  he  would  take 
my  dear  one?" 

Dur  ear,"  the  Inspector  said,  "has 
applied  to  an  informative  keyhole." 
turned  back  to  Zarifa  and  asked, 
you  like  your  uncle  better  than  your 
nother?" 

ell,  he  played  games  with  me  ,and  she 
,"  the  girl  said.  "But  he  did  tease. 
iade  me  so  angry,  I — "  She  stopped, 
lered,  then  whispered,  "The  long,  thin 
came  tonight.  He  opened  my  door 
tood  there.  I  was  so  frightened  I  hid 
ace  and  when  I  dared  look  he  was 
and  I  ran  down  to  Daddy.  Uncle  was 
and  he  laughed.  That  was  when  I 
ne  angry — so  naughty." 
heard  about  that,"  the  Inspector  said. 
as  naughty.     And  then  what  did  you 

an  back  here  and  locked  myself  in." 
ou  had  the  knife?" 
o,  I  threw  it  away.     I  hated  it.     Oh, 
hated  myself.     I  cried  and  cried,     I 
so  sorry.     I  wanted  to  tell  them,  so 

xked  the  door  and  went  out.    He  was 

« 
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Perspiration  trickled  down  the  Inspec- 
tor's back.     "Uncle  Robert?"  he  asked. 

"The  long,  thin  man — the  long,  thin 
man!    He  was  there." 

The  girl's  voice  was  suddenly  shrill,  wild 
with  terror,  and  the  nurse  moved  swiftly 
toward  her.    The  Inspector  intervened. 

"Show  me  where  you  saw  him,"  he  said 
quietly,  and  taking  Zarifa's  hand  he  led  her 
into  the  corridor. 

She  pointed  to  a  spot  near  the  door  of 
her  father's  room. 

"There,"  she  said,  calm  again.  "He  was 
right  up  to  the  ceiling,  bending  over  and 
creeping  along  the  wall.  Then  Uncle  came 
and  shouted  something.  He  saw  him  all 
right — he  saw  my  long,  thin  man." 

"And?"  prompted  Chafik. 

"I  don't  know.  I  closed  my  eyes  tight. 
There  were  funny  sounds,  thumps  and  a 
door  shutting — I  don't  know — but  when  I 
peeped  only  poor  Uncle  was  there.  I  ran 
to  him.     He — " 

"Have  done,  man!"  shouted  the  nurse. 

The  Inspector's  swarthy  face  was  gray. 
He  said,  "I  am  finished.  But  you,  Adma, 
have  you  seen  him?" 

"He  never  appeared  when  I  was  about. 
He  did  not  dare!  But  if  the  Little  Rose 
says  he  comes,  then  he  comes." 

"Fantasy — "  Chafik  said  in  a  carefully 
lowered  voice  and  glancing  at  Zarifa;  she 
was  not  listening. 

"It  is  not  fantasy!"  Adma  said  fiercely. 
"So  the  foreign  wife  said.  She  blamed  me 
and  banished  me.  They  planned  to  send 
my  sweet  one  far  away.  But  that  they  will 
not  do,  not  now  that  he  is  dead!" 

She  moved  to  claim  possession  of  Zarifa 
and  her  dark,  thin  face  suddenly  filled  with 
emotion  and  horror.  "Look!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "Look  what  you  have  done,  man!" 

Zarifa  was  standing  tiptoe,  beckoning 
urgently.  The  Inspector  bent  and  the  girl 
slipped  an  arm  around  his  neck  and  put  her 
cheek  against  his.  She  turned  her  head 
and  he  looked  into  her  eyes,  very  dark, 
under  smoky  brows.  He  saw  the  pupils 
dilate  and  the  eyes  escape  him  to  peer  into 
the  shadows. 

"You  see?"  Zarifa  whispered.  "The  long, 
thin  man — there — " 

And  she  pointed  with  sureness  down  the 
empty  corridor. 

THERE  was  no  denying  Adma  now;  she 
took  Zarifa  away.  The  Inspector  stood 
fingering  his  wilted  collar. 

He  said  to  Abdullah,  who  had  been  a  wit- 
ness, "You  understood?" 

"My  English  is  imperfect,  sir,  my  Persian 
confined  to  essentials,  but  I  gathered  the 
substance.  God  have  pity  on  the  child!" 

"I  looked  into  her  eyes,"  Chafik  said. 
'They  are  peepholes  to  another  world,  but 
not  mad  eyes." 

"Sir,  the  evidence — " 

"Abdullah,  I  think  there  is  a  devil  in  this 
house!" 

The  Inspector  looked  around  distract- 
edly and  entered  the  room  occupied  by 
Robert  Wick,  to  the  right  of  Zarifa's  door. 

They  had  put  the  corpse  on  the  bed,  but 
Chafik  gave  it  only  a  passing  glance;  he 
went  to  examine  the  dead  man's  papers, 
stacked  on  a  desk  under  the  window. 

There  was  confirmation  that  the  major 
was  in  financial  difficulties.  Robert  Wick's 
investment  in  the  importing  business  was 
small  for  a  man  of  wealth;  he  could  have 
taken  loss,  yet  there  was  a  copy  of  a  letter 
he  had  sent  to  the  major  demanding  repay- 
ment of  a  recent  loan. 

"You  were  his  brother,"  Chafik  said  re- 
provingly to  the  corpse.  "It  would  seem 
commercialism  dilutes  blood  to  the  con- 
sistency of  water." 

He  went  up  the  corridor  to  Mrs.  Wick's 
bedroom  and  was  distressed  by  feminine 
disarray.  To  the  Inspector,  tidiness  was 
a  virtue;  he  reminded  himself  with  chagrin 
that  his  own  wife,  an  excellent  woman  in 
other  ways,  was  as  haphazard  as  Angela 
Wick. 

"Surely,"  he  said  to  himself,  "primitive 
woman  was  equally  careless  with  her  gew- 
gaws of  tiger's  teeth  and  pots  of  woad! 
And  the  trophies  of  a  husband's  prowess," 
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YOUR  ENGINE  OIL 


Every  mile  you  drive,  your  engine 
oil  is  accumulating  sludge,  dirt, 
gums,  and  gritty  particles.  Left 
alone,  they  clog  piston  rings  and 
slots,  make  valves  stick,  and  scrape 
close-fitting  bearing  surfaces. 

That  can  become  expensive.  It's 
a  short  cut  to  an  engine  overhaul,  and  to  waste  of  oil 
and  gas. 

AC  Oil  Filter  Elements  are  the  low  cost  preventive.  Mile 
after  mile,  their  filtering  efficiency  "Dirt-Proofs"  your 
engine  oil.  Installed  in  your  filter,  an  AC  Element  assures 
economy — and  better  performance.  Why  wait? 
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OF  "DIRT-PROOF" 


This  pile  of  dirt  (1  Vi  pounds)  was  taken  from  an  AC 
Element  after  5000  miles  of  normal  city  driving. 
Analysis  disclosed  12  kinds  of  dirt,  metal  bits,  asphal- 
tene,  grit,  etc. 


HOW  YOUR  OIL 
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Dust  is  sucked  in  by  crankcase  ventilation. 
Metal  particles  wear  off  of  moving  parts. 
Oil  spray  oxidizes  in  the  crankcase.  Soot 
and  water  are  produced  by  burning 
gases.  Water  emulsifies  with  dirt  and  oil 
to  form  sludge.  Heat  may  form  gum  and 
varnish.  "Dirt-Proof"  your  oil  as  you  drive, 
with  an  AC  Oil  Filter  or  Element. 
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THE  MOUNT  VERNON  by  DU  MONT 

19-lncn  life-Size  Picture.  Built-in  FM  Radio. 
Plug -In  for  Record  Player. 
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THE  REVERE  by  DU  MO 

1 7-Inch  Rectangular  Picture  Tubt\  j 
FM  Radio.  Plug-In  for  Record  Pit 
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THE  HANOVER  by  DU  MONT 

19-Inch  Life-Size  Picture.  Built-in 
.FM  Radio.  Plug-In  for  Record  Player. 
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THE  PARK  LANE  by  DU  MONT 

17-lnch  Rectangular  Picture  Tube. 
Plug-In  for  Record  Player. 
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TARRYTOWN  by  DU  MONT 

langular  Picture  Tube.  Built-in  AM-FM  Radio. 
3-Speed  Automatic  Phonograph. 
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THE  CARLTON  by  DU  MONT 

17-lneh  Rectangular  Picture  Tube. 
Plug-In  for  Record  Player. 
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You  always  wanted  a  Du  Mont. 
You  always  wanted 
the  big,  Life-Size  picture  - 
the  fine,  long-life  performance. 
Now  here  they  are. 
Bigger,  newer,  better  than  ever 
and  at  new  prices  — 
lower  than  ever  before. 

New  cabinets,  new  features, 
big  new  pictures. 
Every  model  has  a  giant 
17-  or  19-inch  screen. 
Every  model  has 

the  famous  Du  Mont  engineering. 
Just  see  what  you  can  get 
in  a  television  set  now. 

And  rejoice  in  the  knowledge 
that  these  are  DuMonts- 
television's  finest  instruments. 
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Sixteen  stunning  new  models -a  style  for  every  taste -every  one 

with  a  big  17-inch,  or  19-inch  Life-Size,  picture.  They're  the  newest 
I  finest  designs  from  the  laboratories  that  built  the  first 

home  television  receivers.  They're  the  greatest  values  in  television! 


Cabinets  designed  by  Herbert  Rosenjren 


FIRST  WITH  THE  FINEST  IN  TELEVISION 

Copyright  1950,  Allen  B.  DuMont  Laboratories,  Inc., 

Television  Receiver  Division,  East  Paterson,  N.J.  and  the  Du  Mont  Television  Network, 

515  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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Wedding  Rings  — 
$10  to  $1000 

Engagement  Rings — 
$50  to  $5000 


Styled  to  the  dreams  of  the  bride- 
to-be.  Beautifully  hand-wrought 
by  master  craftsmen.  Assured  of 
superioLquality  by  the  name 
withnp  each  lovely  band. 
Recommended  by  better 
jewelers  everywhere. 


Write  for  your  copy  of  "Orange  Blossom 
Tradition"  Booklet 


Troub  Mfg.  Co.,  1940  McGrow,  Detroit 
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he  added,  reaching  under  the  bed  for  an 
ivory  walking  stick. 

Chafik  took  the  stick  with  him,  through 
a  communicating  door,  into  the  other  room. 
Here  was  order — even  the  toilet  articles  on 
the  dressing  table  were  neatly  arrayed. 

The  single  bed  had  been  made  ready  for 
sleeping,  and  the  Inspector,  who  considered 
even  twin  beds  unromantic,  was  shocked 
by  this  evidence  of  connubial  aloofness. 
He  was  disturbed,  too,  by  a  photograph  in 
a  silver  frame,  the  picture  of  a  dark -haired 
woman  and  her  baby.  The  woman  was 
Major  Wick's  first  wife. 

"Ah.  poor  Angela  Wick!"  Chafik  said. 

A  closet  door  was  open  and  he  went  to 
close  it.  The  major's  suits  hung  on  wire 
hangers,  neatly  arranged,  and  his  shoes 
were  lined  up  for  inspection  below.  A 
bundle,  however,  had  been  pushed  into  a 
far  corner  and  the  Inspector  was  struck  by 
this  one  odd  piece  of  untidiness.  The  im- 
peccable Major  Wick  would  never  dispose 
of  a  bundle  in  such  a  way. 

Chafik  shook  it  out  and  saw  it  was  a 
military  raincoat.  Returning  to  the  closet, 
he  used  the  ivory  walking  stick  to  hook 
out  a  hat,  which  had  been  crushed  under 
the  bundled  coat.   It  was  old. 

Chafik  put  the  hat  and  coat  on  the  bed. 
He  studied  them  a  long  time  and  finally 
added  the  stick;  that,  too,  interested  him. 
He  went  back  to  the  closet  and  noted  a  gap 
in  the  review  of  clothes. 

Then  he  left  the  major's  room,  using  the 
door  into  the  corridor. 

"What  did  you  find  near  the  corpse?"  he 
asked  Sergeant  Abdullah. 

The  Inspector's  voice  alerted  Abdullah 
and  he  came  to  attention.  "Sir,"  he  an- 
swered.  "I  found  a  wire  coat  hanger." 

"Exactly  where?" 

"Between  the  doors  of  these  two  rooms, 
sir.    Nearer  the  first  one." 

CHAFIK  said  savagely,  "There  is  indeed 
a  devil  in  this  house."  He  went  down- 
stairs to  Major  Wick's  study.  The  major 
was  holding  his  wife's  hand. 

"Your  daughter,"  Chafik  announced 
abruptly,  "is  not  mad." 

Wick  said,  "She  must  be.  Look  what  she 
did—" 

"A  father  should  have  faith,"  the  Inspec- 
tor chided.   "Surely  you  love  Zarifa?" 

"Love?"  the  major  repeated  in  an  odd 
voice,  and  released  his  wife's  hand.  "Zarifa 
means  something — very  wonderful,"  he 
said  softly,  and  it  was  as  though  a  key  had 
turned  in  the  lock  of  his  reserve. 

"A  rose  budding  in  a  garden  of  remem- 
brance," Chafik  suggested,  in  Arabic. 

Wick  answered  in  the  same  tongue,  "A 
Persian  rose."  He  looked  at  the  portrait 
above  the  fireplace,  then  became  aware  of 
his  young  wife,  who  was  puzzled  by  the 
unfamiliar  language.  He  said  in  freezing 
English,  "Stick  to  your  work,  Inspector!" 

"I  try.  It  is  hard."  The  Inspector  played 
with  the  signet  ring  on  his  left  hand.  "Hard, 
your  brother  was  hard,"  he  went  on  with 
association  of  thought.  "To  have  repaid 
that  loan  would  have  ruined  you,  business 
being  what  it  is." 

The  major  flushed.  "So  you  have  pried 
into  his  papers." 

"I  am  a  policeman.  Major,  you  have  al- 
ready told  me  Zarifa  inherits  your  brother's 
wealth.  Who  is  the  trustee?"  Chafik  spread 
his  hand  and  added  ingenuously,  "I  am  so 
ignorant.  A  minor  inheriting  must  have  a 
guardian,  that  much  I  know.  But  if  there 
is   insanity — " 

The  major  stood  up  in  anger.  "If  you're 
trying  to  suggest — " 

"Ah,  that  dangerous  hypothesis!"  the  In- 
spector said  quickly.  "But  let  us  take  our- 
selves to  Zarifa.  I  invite  you  to  take  part 
in  an  experiment." 

"On  my  daughter?" 

"With  permission,  sir — " 

Mrs.  Wick  interrupted.  "Don't  let  him, 
lack!  Don't  let  him  play  about  with  the 
poor  child's  upset  mind." 

"Madam,"  Chafik  said.  "An  upset  mind 
often  returns  to  normal  when  violently 
agitated." 

The   Inspector   stood   aside   and   bowed 


Mrs.  Wick  and  her  husband  up  the  stairs 
with  the  smooth  urgency  of  an  usher  in  a 
darkened  theater. 

When  they  were  in  the  girl's  room, 
Chafik  faced  them  gravely.  Zarifa,  again 
lost  in  a  world  of  fantasy,  laughed  gently 
while  Adma  the  nurse  tried  to  quiet  her. 
The  major's  reserve  was  in  shreds  and  the 
Englishwoman  was  near  hysteria. 

Chafik  said  in  voice  of  command,  "Wait 
here  until  I  call  you."  He  posted  Abdullah 
at  the  door  and  went  away. 

The  silence  of  the  big  house  was  oppres- 
sive; minutes  passed,  Wick  became  restless 
and  was  on  the  verge  of  challenging  Abdul- 
lah's authority.  Just  then,  they  heard  the 
Inspector  call. 

THEY  all  went  out,  the  major  first,  then 
Mrs.  Wick,  Adma  and  Zarifa.  The 
lights  had  been  lowered,  and  the  corridor 
was  a  place  of  many  shadows. 

But  something  not  a  shadow  was  near 
the  door  of  Wick's  bedroom. 

It  had  the  shape  of  a  small,  hunchbacked 
man  who  wore  a  cloak  loosely  over  his 
shoulders;  the  collar  was  turned  up  to  meet 
the  brim  of  his  hat.  He  stood  motionless 
and  facing  the  wall. 

Zarifa's  laughter  stopped. 

The  dumpy  form  by  the  wall  extended 
itself.  Abnormally  narrow  shoulders  lifted 
and  the  hat  tipped  back  on  the  invisible 
head.  Steadily  growing,  the  thing  became 
a  long,  thin  giant,  draped  coat  too  short 
for  the  elongated  body,  sleeves  flapping. 

It  was  Mrs.  Wick  who  screamed,  not 
Zarifa. 

The  girl's  voice  rang  out  in  triumph, 
"There!  Now  you  all  can  see  him — my 
long,  thin  man!" 

The  long,  thin  man  moved  with  a  sway- 
ing sideways  walk  like  a  crab.  He  sidled 
toward  them — a  figure  oddly  disembodied, 
empty,  and  seemingly  without  a  face.  His 
hat  wobbled  precariously  and  Mrs.  Wick 
screamed  again. 

"Jack!  Jack!  Don't  let  him!  Jack!"  She 
clung  to  her  husband's  arm. 

The  long,  thin  man  turned,  then  dis- 
integrated. He  became  a  hat,  a  raincoat, 
an  ivory  walking  stick  and  a  wire  coat 
hanger.  Inspector  Chafik,  who  held  these 
things,  looked  only  at  Zarifa. 

"You  see,  I  found  him,"  he  said  gently 
to  the  girl.  "Look,  I  will  build  him  again 
for  you,  your  long,  thin  man." 

He  forced  open  the  twisted  wires  of  the 
coat  hanger  just  below  where  they  met  to 
form  the  hook.  Into  this  gap  he  jammed 
the  tip  of  the  walking  stick.  Next,  he  draped 
the  coat  with  the  collar  turned  up,  then 
balanced  the  hat  on  the  hook  so  that  it 
overlapped  the  edge  of  the  collar. 

"A  scarecrow,  eh?"  Chafik  said  to  Zarifa. 
His  laugh  made  it  a  game. 

"It's  not  my  thin  man — " 

"Oh,  but  it  is!"  he  told  her,  and  added: 
"You  shall  see  how  it  is  used  to  scare  crows 
— and   imaginative  girls." 

He  lifted  his  creation  carefully  by  the 
stick  and  lowered  it  over  his  head  and 
shoulders  until  the  coat  hanger  rested  on 
the  nape  of  his  neck.   He  bent  his  knees. 

"You  see  how  simple?"  Chafik  said  to 
Zarifa.  "Always  keep  your  back  turned  to 
the  crows  you  wish  to  scare  and  always 
stand  in  shadow  against  a  wall.  My  knees 
are  bent,  but  now  I  straighten  them.  Now 
what  do  you  see?" 

Zarifa  said,  "It's  when  he  starts  to  grow!" 

"Yes,  and  now  he  grows  higher.  I  push 
up  the  stick,  lift  the  coat  on  the  hanger 
above  my  head.  ■  You  see  how  the  hanger 
becomes  shoulders?  Up,  still  higher — and 
the  hat  on  the  hook,  you'd  think  there  was 
a  head  under  it,  wouldn't  you?  And  doesn't 
the  upturned  collar  seem  to  hide  a  neck? 
See,  Zarifa — I  am  hidden  to  the  hips  by  the 
skirts  of  the  coat." 

He  turned  to  the  girl,  absorbed  in  his 
anxiety  for  her.  and  his  hope.  "Now  what 
do  you  think?"  he  asked. 

Zarifa  smiled.  "I  think  it's  a  very  silly 
trick,"  she  said,  clearly  and  normally.  "Was 
that  what  frightened  me?  Was  that  what 
I  saw — always?" 

"Nearly  always.    Sometimes  you  imag- 


ined you  saw  him,  a  sort  of  wi  < 
dream.  It  is  nice  to  play  make-bel* 
all  right  so  long  as  you  don't  frigh  > 
self  with  parlor  tricks.  But  you  j 
frightened  any  more,"  Chafik  add 
sure  voice.  "Now  you  know  what  |c 
thin  man  is,  you  will  never  sec  hii , 

Zarifa  frowned.  "What  a  naug  it 
to  do,  to  scare  me  that  way.  Wht 
Uncle  Robert?   He  did  love  to  tea  f 

"Go     with     Adma,    Zarifa," 
Chafik  said  gently. 

He  heard  the  girl's  door  close.  Ii 
turned  to  the  major  and  said,  "N 
Robert.    No,  obviously  not.    Unclf 
died  because  he  met  the  long,  th 

"Who  the  devil — "  the  major  be  i 

"The  devil,"  the  Inspector  fc 
"comes  into  the  story.  You  see,  yl 
Zarifa  too  much.  You  never  fo 
mother.  You  walked  in  a  garde 
membrance,  a  place  where  a  nv 
walk  alone,  where  a  new  brid< 
enter — " 

Angela  Wick  moaned.  The  majc 
at  her  and  then  away.   "Go  on,"  h 

"Jealous  love  conceived  a  mj 
plan.  Inheritance  played  no  part  il 
break  the  chain  of  the  past  it  was  rl 
to  break  the  strongest  link,  to  renl 
child  who  reminded  you  of  the  moj 
the  imaginative  state  of  Zarifa's  n| 
noted,  the  long,  thin  man  created.! 

"Go  on." 

"The  desired  result  was  nearly  a  it 
Your  brother  offered  to  take  the  d  J 
child  and  place  her  in  an  instit  1 
England.  You  were  almost  con  vim  i 
poor  Zarifa's  attack  on  your  broth1 
the  devil  chafed  at  waiting.  So  tl 
thin  man  walked  again — " 

The  Inspector  paused  as  an  acto  ■ 
He  did  not  look  at  the  major  or  I 
Wick;  his  drab  eyes  watched  the  si 

He  continued:  "Your  brother  vj 
stairs  and  met  the  long,  thin  m  J 
when  he  cried,  'You  little  devil!'  it  >l 
recognition  and  understanding.  TlT 
lay  in  the  corridor  where  Zar] 
dropped  it.  Coincidence  or  fate?" 
spector  shrugged.  "Many  crimes  a| 
mitted  because  a  weapon  comes 
in  a  moment  of  impulse.  In  this  casJ 
because  a  secret  had  been  discover! 

"Go  on,"  the  major  said  again.  I 

"The    attack   was   made.    Withcl 
meditation,"  Chafik   added   hastily! 
the    thrust    would    not    have    killcj 
brother  had  he  not  fallen  on  the  bi 
wise  judge  may  even  find  it  mansl; 
not  murder." 

"Go  on."  The  small  harsh  phrai 
Chafik  wince. 

"Listen,"  he  said  bitterly.    "I  do 
to  excuse.    One  who  would  not  hes1 
murder  the  mind  of  a  child  is  bey 
cuse.    But   you   are   not   without 
Major.    There  is  a  cherished  ghost 
house.    A  portrait  above  the  firepl; 
dominating  the  room  below.   A  pic 
the  bed,  where  you  sleep  alone. 
I   speak  as  a  man,  not  a  detectiv 
should    never    have    remarried — n 
He  stopped  with  embarrassment. 

A  NGELA  WICK  had  turned  to  tl 
,/V  Her  head  was  cradled  on  hen 
her  body  convulsed  with  sobs,  more 
because  they  were  silent. 

"Go  on,"  the  major  said  once  mc 
voice  was  no  longer  harsh;  he  stood 
and  Chafik  shivered,  feeling  the  colt 

He  cried  in  Arabic  and  with  ang 
the  Compassionate  One,  be  flesh! 
more  must  I  tell  you?  Of  a  coat 
dropped  near  the  body?  The  hat  at 
bundled  untidily  in  your  very  neat 
The  ivory  walking  stick  thrust  unde 
Wick's  bed?" 

The  little  man  stopped,  then  ask< 
cately.  "Does  she  always  wear  slack; 
house?  I  ask,  because  trousers  » 
sential  to  give  the  long,  thin  mar 
Inspector  Chafik  did  not  look  at 
Wick. 

Nor  did  the  major.   He  turned  a1 
went  slowly  into  his  daughter's  roof 
did  not  look  back. 
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The  Faded  Blue 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  29 


his   mouth.      "You're    a    cheap 
said.    "You  pin  up  those  horses 
iers'  names.    You  don't  need  a 

j you  just  need  a  list.     You — " 

him  now.    I'd  seen  him  walk- 
:se.    You  notice  things  from  the 
J  notice  things  all  over  the  grounds. 
I  idea. 

I  said,  "now  I'll  tell  you  some- 
id  you  listen — before  you  get  in 
I  stood  just  close  enough  to  him, 
ed  his  eyes.  If  he  was  going  to 
would  show  there  first,  and  I 
i/ait.  I'd  get  the  first  one  in,  and 
e  in  his  middle. 

night  that  horse  of  yours,"  I  said, 
igo.  He'd  never  hunted.  You  put 
lute,  and  chase  him  up  and  down 
s  for  a  few  days,  and  then  you 
out  here  and  put  him  up  against 
»rs — really  top  stuff — and  you 
lerve  to  expect  him  to  win.  Isn't 
I  kept  it  on  him.  For  a  second 


^~— 


I  sure  you  wipe  your  feet" 
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low.   Then  his  eyes  dropped,  just 

irse  deserved  to  be  two  or  three," 

'He  went  clean.   He — " 

In't  deserve  a  thing,"  I  said.  And  T 

"But  I'm  going  to  give  you  a 
n  not  goini>  to  turn  your  name  in 
Cviation.  I'm  not  going  to  bar 
lat  was  just  a  bluff.  "Take  your 
me  and  school  him  with  some 
d  maybe  you'll  have  something. 
t  go  around  yelling  at  judges.  It 
ly." 

i  and  went  back  to  my  car.  That 
asy.  The  first  one,  the  nice  guy  in 
Is,  had  been  tough.    I  felt  almost 

I  expected  Helen  to  say  some- 
e  didn't.  She  just  sat  there  beside 
we  rolled  on  down  to  the  shore 
'  a  lobster  place  where  the  breezes 
pol  from  the  ocean,  and  you  could 
have  a  good  time.  Some  evenings. 
3ne. 

d  two  drinks  and  I  felt  better.  I 
ick.  I  grinned  at  Helen.  She  had 
*  dress,  and  it  was  still  fresh  and 

her  eyelashes  were  very  dark. 
u  was  wicked  out  there  today,"  I 
2  turned  a  fork  over  very  care- 

st  have  been,"  she  said.  "It  cer- 
led  that  last  blue  ribbon."  I  looked 

do  you  mean?"  I  said.   "Don't  be 

don't  you  play  dumb,  Nick,"  she 
at  me.  "Don't  you  think  I  know 
;oing    on — even    without    seeing 
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Mickey  Tor  wink  at  you?  Do  you  think  I've 
been  going  around  to  these  horse  shows 
with  you  for  two  years,  watching  every- 
thing, hearing  things,  and  still  not  know  the 
score?  Stop  it,  Nick." 

We  looked  at  each  other  hard  and  straight 
for  seconds,  and  I  loved  her  more  then  than 
I  ever  had  in  those  two  years — which  was 
a  lot. 

"Okay,"  I  said,  "let's  get  it  straight. 
Let's  get  it  on  the  line.  I  judge  horse  shows. 
Once  I  used  to  ride  them — the  hunters  and 
the  jumpers.  Now  I  judge  them.  I  do  it  to 
make  money,  so  that  you  and  I  can  eat  in 
spots  like  this,  and  I  can  have  the  car  and 
decent  clothes — stuff  that  my  pay  in  the 
office  won't  allow."  She  started  to  break  in 
there,  and  I  wouldn't  let  her. 

"Let's  be  grown-up  about  this  thing,"  I 
said,  "let's  not  kid  around.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  people  who  make  horse  shows — 
who  show  horses.  First,  there  are  the  rich 
ones,  the  ones  with  dough.  Some  of  them 
may  love  horses  to  ride,  to  hunt.  I  won't 
deny  that.  But  most  of  them  hire  some  pro 
to  ride  their  stuff,  to  do  the  work,  and  they 
sit  on  the  side  lines  and  only  come  out  to 
collect  the  ribbons.  When  they  win,  they 
get  their  pictures  in  the  paper,  and  a  write- 
up  as  sportsmen  ,  and  they  feel  good  at  the 
office  and  at  cocktail  parties  and  wear  Tat- 
tersall  vests  and  mumble  about  breeding 
and  conformation.  Once  in  a  while  they 
have  a  bad  nightmare  when  they  dream  that 
they're  riding  a  horse  over  jumps  them- 
selves. That  passes.  To  them,  a  blue  ribbon 
is  just  a  swelled  chest  and  canceled  checks. 
Then  there's  the  other  bunch,  the  pros." 

I  STOPPED  for  a  second,  and  Helen  was 
watching  me  very  close.  She  wasn't  dis- 
agreeing with  me — not  yet.  And  I  couldn't 
help  but  think  what  a  swell  gal  she'd  be  to 
have  around  whether  the  going  was  rugged 
or  easy.  Particularly  when  it  was  rugged. 
Then  I  went  on. 

"The  pros,"  I  said,  and  I  knew,  "the  pros 
are  in  this  thing  to  make  a  living.  For 
themselves,  and  for  their  families.  Maybe 
they're  crazy  to  be  in  the  business,  but  it's 
got  them.  Go  out  some  morning — you've 
done  it — and  watch  them  doing  the  real 
work,  the  dirty  work.  Watch  them  take  the 
green  ones,  the  rank  green  horses,  and 
work  and  work  with  them,  hour  after  hour, 
day  after  day.  Watch  them  take  the  fsfis 
and  the  risks,  weep  with  'en*  v»iien  a  good 
prospect  goes  sour  c:  iame,  and  you  write  it 
off  and  ziait  again.  You  start  again  and 
keep  going  and  then,  one  day,  if  you're 
lucky,  one  day  you've  got  something.  You've 
got  a  horse  that's  really  up  there — that's 
ready — that  can  perform. 

"It  isn't  often  the  best  horse  in  the  cir- 
cuit," I  went  on;  I  was  really  going  now.  "It 
isn't  perfect.  Few  of  them  are.  But — it's 
good.  You've  got  a  chance,  a  chance  to 
make  some  money  that  you  need,  that  will 
get  you  up  even.  So  what  happens?"  I  took 
a  drink  of  water. 

"What  happens,"  I  said,  "is  that  you  get 
in  touch  with  some  owner,  some  checkbook 
guy,  and  you  say,  'Mr.  So-and-So,  I've  got 
a  made  hunter  down  at  my  place  that  would 
be  just  right  for  you.' 

"You  tell  him  the  horse  is  four  or  eight 
years  old,  depending  on  which  age  he  pre- 
fers, and  you  ask  him  to  come  down  and 
have  a  look.  If  he's  hot,  he'll  come  down. 
You  try  to  find  out  what  time  he's  coming, 
if  you  can,  so  you  can  have  the  horse  really 
ready,  and,  if  he's  dumb,  he'll  set  a  time.  If 
he's  smart  he'll  just  arrive  unannounced. 

"And  you  hope  and  pray  that  on  this  day 
your  horse  won't  refuse  a  fence  or  put  in  a 
big  buck,  as  they  all  will  some  days,  and 
you  put  the  horse  around  and  he  happens  to 
do  good.  And  your  prospect  says,  'H'mm. 
What  do  you  want  for  him?' 

"You  tell  him  the  starting  price.  He  says 
it's  ridiculous.  He  goes  away.  But  you  can 
tell  if  he's  on  the  hook  or  not.  You  know." 
I  ate  three  shrimps,  and  they  might  have 
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needs  water  only  $  times  a  rear 

M  IN  NORMAL     MCKl  USE 

Install  a  Prest-O-Lite  Hi-Level,  the  battery 
that  needs  water  only  3  times  a  year  in 
normal  car  use.  Enjoy  benefits  like  these:  3 
times  the  liquid  reserve  of  ordinary  batteries 
— 70%  longer  average  life* — 
Fibre-glass  mats  to  keep  power- 
producing  material  in  the  plates 
for  quick  starts  and  depend- 
able service.  Let  your  Prest-O- 
Lite  Battery  Dealer  install  Hi- 
Level  in  your  car  today! 


PREST-O-LITE  BATTERY  COMPANY,  INC. 
Toledo  1  Ohio 

*ln  tests  conducted  according 
to  S.A.E.  Life  Cycle  Standards 
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The  jury  box  Plymouth  asks  you 
to  occupy  is  the  driver's  seat. 
That's  the  place  to  compare  "all 
three"  leading  low-priced  cars. 
Decide  for  yourself  which  one  rides 
and  handles  best.  And  Plymouth 
will  be  satisfied  with  your 


verdict!  The  evidence  includes 
the  convenience  of  Ignition  Key 
Starting,  the  soft,  gliding  comfort 
of  Air  Pillow  Ride,  the  easy 
control  of  Safe-Guard  Hydraulic 
Brakes,  the  get-up-and-go  of 
97-horsepower  engine  with  7.0  to  1 


high  compression  and  many  other 
features  found  in  no  other  car 
in  the  lowest- priced  field.  Won't 
you  join  the  jury  by  getting  a 
demonstration  from  your  nearby 
Plymouth  dealer?  And  let 
performance  prove  the  case! 


PACKED     WITH     VALUE     AND     READY     TO     PROVE     IT 
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aked  potatoes,  I  was  that  warmed  up. 
"  I  said,  "so  you  smooth  your  horse 
ie  more,  and  then  you  put  him  in  a 

of  gymkhanas,  little  shows  off  in 
cks  where  no  one  will  see  you,  you 
And  theu  you  enter  him  in  a  good 
n  your  prospect's  neighborhood.  But 
m  find  out  whothe  judge  is  going  to 
id,  if  you  fit  and  if  he  fits,  you  have  a 
ith  him." 

way  Mickey  Tor  did  with  you,  be- 
day."  Helen  said,  very  quietly. 
ay,'*  I  said,  "the  way  Mickey  Tor  did 
e."  I  was  suddenly  on  the  defensive. 
't  like  it.    "But  get  this  straight."  I 
Mickey's  horse  has  to  be  good.    He 
lake  any  real  mistakes.    He — " 
ckey's  horse  wasn't  the  best  one  out 
oday,"  Helen  told  me.    "The  chest- 
it  belonged  to  the  little  man  in  tweeds 
was  the  best  horse.   Wasn't  it?" 
uld  feel  my  face  getting  red.  "Mick- 
"a  good  horse,"  I  insisted,  "it — " 
>uld  you  pick  it  for  yourself,  over 
ler  one?"  Helen  kept  on. 
back.  I  frowned.  "All  right,"  I  said, 
ldn't.  You  know  that.  But  to  Mickey 
nt  a  sale,  money,  his  livelihood.    To 
ber  guy — just  a  ribbon." 
iw  much  is  Mickey  paying  you  for 
ue?"  Helen  said.  She  never  had  gone 
r  before. 

hasn't  paid  me  anything,"  I  said.  It 
st  a  dodge.  Helen  knew.  At  least  I 
>nest  with  her  always.  "But."  I  said, 
sells  the  horse.  I  get  five  per  cent.  So 

She  didn't  answer  me.   She  just  sat 


ok."  I  said,  "look,  it  doesn't  hurt  any- 
just  helps  someone.  Don't  you  see?" 
ook  her  head,  very  slowly. 

she  said,  "I  don't."  She  ate  her 
After  a  while  I  did  too.  It  was  the 
lobster  I  had  ever  had.  It  was  like 
st.  And  I  made  things  worse,  later  on. 

PPOSE  that  when  you're  upset  you 

dumb  things.    I  do.    I  did  that  night. 

ove  away  down  on  the  shore  after  that 

(• — away  down  to  where  there  was  no 

and  wheel  tracks  ran  off  into  the  sand, 

n  out  until  there  was  a  great  sandy 

and  the  ocean   lying  there,   shifting 

under  the  white  moon.    The  breeze 

\xy  soft  overhead  and  it  ruffled  Helen's 

is  she  sat  there  beside  me. 

issed  her  and  said,  "Look.  kid.  when 

u  going  to  break  down  and  many 

love  you.  You  know  that." 

was  very  close  beside  me,  and  as  I 

i    down    at    her,    she    was    crying. 

t's  the  matter,  kid?"  I  said.    I  should 

known.    I  guess  I  did,   really.    The 

light    doesn't    change    those    things. 

e   it    makes   them    worse.    She   only 

her  head,  hard,  and  with  the  tears 

ig  down  over  her  cheeks. 

san't,  Nick,"  she  said,  "I  can't  marry 

Her  face  came  up  to  mine  and  it 

I  me  over  inside,  seeing  those  tears, 
^ou  know  that  I  love  you.  We've  both 
n.  Only — I  just  can't."  Her  hair  was 
toft  against  my  face. 

tcause  of  today,"  I  said,  "of  that  stuff?" 
the  nodded. 

aybe  it's  silly  of  me,  Nick,"  she  said, 
both  know  our  way  around.  We've 
had  to  take  care  of  ourselves  for  years, 
•e  that'c  it.  Maybe  it's  because  we've 
io  much  of  these  things  that  are — are 
and  sharp  and  clever  and — and  faded. 
«  it's  because  we've  seen  so  much  of 

I I  don't  want  it  for  us.  I  want  it  bright 
lear  and  clean  for  us,  Nick.  And  not 
ed- 
it up  quickly,  then,  my  arms  dropping 
her.  Words  are  funny  things,  the  way 
hit  you.    That  word  crooked. 

m  not  crooked."  I  said  sharply.    "No 

an  say  I  am."  She  looked  at  me,  and 

loment  was  gone.   Maybe  it  was  gone 

ood.    Forever. 

think  it's  crooked  to  take  money  for 

e  ribbon  that  a  horse  doesn't  deserve," 

aid  quietly. 

isten,"  I  said,  "that's  not  the  way  it  is. 

s  not  the  point.    I  thought  I — "  Then 

>ped.    I  shrugged.   "What's  the  use?"  I 
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said.  I  started  the  car  and  drove  her  home 
and  left  her  at  her  apartment  house;  the 
big  outside  door  clugged  shut  so  firmly,  so 
finally,  that  it  might  be  the  end.  The  end 
of  everything. 

I  went  on  back  to  my  apartment  and  sat 
there  for  a  while,  saying  good-by  to  a  lot  of 
things  that  were  awfully  important  to  me. 
To  the  hopes  and  plans  for  a  little  place  in 
the  country,  with  Helen  and  maybe  a  cou- 
ple of  kids  that  I  could  do  things  with,  that 
I  could  ride  with  and  make  them  pals.  You 
get  lonely  for  that,  after  a  while.  I  was 
thirty  now,  and  most  of  those  years  had 
been  tough,  with  a  father  and  mother  who 
had  broken  up  when  1  was  twelve,  and  my 
own  line  to  ride. 

Horses  were  all  I'd  ever  really  known, 
since  I  was  fourteen — horses  and  the  pros. 
They  had  been  my  crowd,  my  friends. 
Good  guys,  most  of  those  pros,  but  .with  no 
money,  and  getting  sharper  because  they 
had  no  money.  I'd  slept  in  stalls,  and 
walked  hot  horses,  and  rode  the  flighty 
ones  that  turned  over  with  you  once  or  twice 
a  day,  and  finally  I  rode  in  the  shows.  Then 
came  a  job  in  an  insurance  office,  and,  at 
last,  a  judging  card,  and  a  chance  to  lay 
away  a  little  cash — if  1  played  the  game. 
And  I  played  it  for  two  reasons. 

First,  because  I  was  on  the  pros'  side. 
They  were  my  crowd.  I  knew  them,  knew 
what  they  were  up  against.  Oh,  not  all  of 
them,  of  course.  Some  of  them  wouldn't 
look  at  a  judge — some  of  them  played  it 
straight  and  starved.  And  not  all  judges 
would  play  with  them.  In  fact,  most 
wouldn't.    But  I  did. 

My  second  reason  was  that  I  couldn't  see 
how  it  hurt  anyone.  I  never  did  anything 
raw.  Nothing  that  you  couldn't  stretch  a 
few  points  and  justify,  but  when  there  was 
a  chance  I  threw  it  the  right  way.  It  didn't 
hurt  anyone,  except — and  I  had  to  smile 
wryly,  sitting  there  in  the  dark — except 
maybe  me,  if  I  lost  Helen.  If  that  was  what 
it  was  going  to  be.  .  .  . 

I  didn't  see  Helen  for  the  next  two  weeks. 
I  didn't  call  her.  And  I  didn't  do  much  at 
the  office.  I  wanted  to  be  alone.  Mickey 
Tor  had  a  place  back  in  the  hunting 
country  and  I  went  out  there.  He  gave  me 
a  horse,  and  I  wandered  around  the  coun- 
tryside by  myself.  It  was  September,  and 
the  fields  were  big  and  still,  with  no  one 
else  around.  Until  that  most  important 
day. 

I  had  ridden  far  back  that  day,  loafing 
along  on  a  good  horse,  and,  after  an  hour. 
I  was  lost.  And  it  didn't  matter — until  my 
horse  pricked  up  his  ears  and  stood  looking 


into  the  open  woods.  A  horse  and  rider 
were  coming  out  toward  me.  I  waited.  It 
was  a  kid — a  girl. 

She  had  on  dungarees,  a  blue  shirt  with 
the  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  her  hair  was  one 
of  those  easy-to-care-for  bobs  and  she 
wasn't  any  special  beauty.  Thirteen  or 
fourteen,  I  guessed,  and  you  just  had. to 
grin  back  at  her  and  feel  good.  Because 
she  had  a  snub  nose  with  freckles  on  it,  and 
a  wide  mouth  and  brown  eyes  that  were 
just  as  friendly  as  a  pup's.  A  good  kid,  hav- 
ing a  good  time  on  a  horse  that  you  wouldn't 
have  turned  your  head  to  look  at. 

HE  WAS  a  dark  and  rusty  gray  old  horse, 
with  a  pair  of  eyes  that  were  quiet  and 
lazy-happy,  and  he  was  having  fun  too.  He 
could  have  been  cleaner,  and  he  could  have 
been  clipped  up,  but  he  couldn't  have  been 
more  relaxed  or  having  a  better  time. 
Neither  of  them  could. 

"Hello,"  she  said,  with  that  grin,  and  I 
said.  "Hello."  and  her  old  gray  horse  got 
his  nose  into  the  grass. 

"Aren't  you  pretty  far  out?"  I  said,  and 
she  shrugged. 

"Oh.  no,"  she  said,  unconcerned.  "Top- 
per and  1  come  out  here  all  the  time." 

"Alone?"  I  said,  and  she  nodded.  Then 
she  frowned. 

"There's  only  one  trouble — I'm  not  al- 
lowed to  jump  when  I'm  alone."  She  looked 
at  me.  "Are  you  alone?"  she  asked.  I  said 
I  was. 

"Would  you  like  to  jump  a  few?"  she 
said  eagerly.  "Just  a  run  or  two?"  I  had  to 
grin  again,  she  was  so  keen. 

"Why,  sure,"  I  said,  and  she  gathered 
her  reins. 

"Topper  loves  to  jump,"  she  confided. 
"Do  you  want  to  go  first?"  She  wanted  to 
go  first,  obviously. 

"No,  you,"  I  said.  "I'll  follow.  You 
know  the  country."  She  was  up  there  now. 
thrilled,  and  the  old  horse  seemed  to  feel 
it  too,  and  they  were  off  across  the  field. 
For  the  next  half  hour,  I  had  more  fun 
than  I  had  ever  had  before  in  all  my  life. 

That  old  gray  horse  hit  a  hunting  pace, 
a  steady,  long  and  sure,  ground-eating  pace. 
They  rode  down  to  the  corner  of  the  field 
and  over  a  wall  that  was  stiff  and  tricky 
and  they  never  paused.  Her  hair  was  out 
behind  her  and  her  balance  was  just  some- 
thing to  see.  1  really  had  to  roll  to  keep  in 
sight.  Out  through  the  woods  we  went,  and 
took  a  post  and  rail,  and  1  got  to  watching 
that  gray  horse  until  I  most  forgot  my  own. 

The  gray  horse  never  made  a  mistake: 
he  never  came  close  to  one.    He  was  in 


Junior  and  the  Piano 

We  wanted  him  to  play  it,  but  we've  lately  had  our  qualms, 
And  for  all  concerned  perhaps  he'd  better  stop; 

For  the  way  our  budding  genius  murders  Mendelssohn  and  Brahms, 
Heaven  help  us  if  he  ever  gets  to  bop. 

— STEPIIEIV  SCIILITZER 


right  every  time,  and  he  jumped  steady 
and  sure  and  his  head  was  out  on  a  loose 
rein  and  he  was  always  looking  for  that 
next  fence.  He  was  having  the  time  of  his 
life  and  so  was  I.  And  I  thought:  Gee,  to 
have  a  kid  of  my  own  and  to  do  this  with 
her  and  have  her  grow  up  this  way — isn't 
that  your  dream?  And  it  was.  Give  a  kid 
a  horse  she  can  trust  and  that  trusts  her, 
and  you've  built  something.  After  about 
three  miles  and  fifteen  fences,  she  slowed 
and  waited  for  me. 

.  Her  eyes  were  sparkling  bright,  and  the 
gray  horse  wasn't  even  puffing.  I  was.  We 
walked  along,  and  when  I  got  my  breath  I 
said,  "That  horse  of  yours  is  one  of  the 
best  across  country  that  I've  ever  seen. 
Have  you  had  him  long?" 

She  rumpled  his  stringy  mane.  "Seven 
years,"  she  told  me,  "since  I  was  slx.  We 
taught  each  other  to  jump." 

"Do  you  hunt  him?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes."  she  said,  "all  the  time."  She 
frowned  just  a  little.  "My  mother,"  she 
said,  "that  is.  my  stepmother,  doesn't  like 
me  to  hunt  him." 

"Why  not?"  I  said. 

She  patted  the  gray  horse's  neck  again. 
"She  says."  she  explained,  "that  he's  too 
homely.  That  he  looks  funny  in  the  field, 
with  all  the  stylish  horses."  I  gave  one 
snort,  disgusted. 

"Look."  I  said,  "I  shouldn't  go  against 
your  stepmother,  but  I  know  horses,  and 
you  keep  that  one.  He  may  not  be  the 
showiest  one  in  the  world,  but  he  won't  let 
you  down.  He'll  take  care  of  you,  always. 
And  that's  the  most  important  thing  there 
is.  You  hang  on  to  him." 

And  her  face  went  down  against  that 
lanky  old  gray  neck,  and  there  was  a  look 
in  her  eyes  that  caught  your  throat.  "Oh. 
I  will."  she  said.  "I'll  keep  you  always, 
won't  I,  Topper?"  I  dropped  behind.  I 
wasn't  seeing  too  good — just  for  a  second. 
We  came  to  a  fork  in  the  trail,  and  she 
stopped. 

"I  go  this  way,"  she  said,  "and — and 
thank  you.  It  was  fun.  Maybe,  maybe  we 
can  do  it  again,  sometime." 

"I'd  like  to."  I  said,  and  she  went  off 
down  the  lane,  throwing  me  that  last  smile. 
The  little  gray  was  bustling  in  his  walk, 
thinking  of  his  oats  ahead.  I  went  on  back 
to  Mickey  Tor's.  Mickey  was  there,  wait- 
ing for  me. 

MICKEY  TOR  was  a  wiry,  sandy,  light- 
weight guy,  about  my  age,  always  in 
riding  clothes.  There  were  a  lot  of  things 
about  the  Mick  that  I  didn't  like,  but  his 
courage  wasn't  one  of  them.  He'd  broken 
most  of  his  bones  riding  the  leapers.  the 
steeplechasers,  and  he  was  always  just  a 
jump  or  two  ahead  of  the  grain  bill.  I  guess 
not  having  money  makes  you  stretch  a  point 
now  and  then.  But  he  could  ride.  That 
was  his  life,  his  business. 

Give  him  a  horse,  let  him  school  it  for  a 
while,  and  then,  when  he  was  in  the  saddle. 
it  would  perform.  It  would  go  where  he 
headed  it.  and  jump  what  he  asked,  and  it 
would  move  evenly,  surely,  come  back  to 
him  when  he  asked  it  to.  go  on  when  he 
wanted.  That  is.  for  him  it  would.  Not  for 
every  rider.  He  was  a  showman.  He  knew 
his  stuff. 

"Hi,"  he  said,  lounging  in  his  stable  door, 
"have  a  good  ride?"  I  nodded.  1  didn't  tell 
him  what  had  happened  to  me.  He 
wouldn't  have  understood.  And  he  had 
something  on  his  mind.  There  was  no  one 
else  around. 

"Look."  he  said,  "they're  having  a  show 
at  the  Hunt  Club  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  I 
think  we  can  get  it  for  you.   Want  it?" 

"Okay,"  I  said  absently,  stripping  the 
saddle  from  my  horse.  1  wasn't  thinking 
about  judging  shows,  at  the  moment.  I  was 
thinking  about  the  kid,  about  how  I'd  like  to 
talk  to  Helen  about  her,  about  my  after- 
noon. Then  I  noticed  the  Miek  watching 
me  with  that  wise  grin. 

"All  right."  I  said,  straightening  up. 
"what's  the  story?"  The  Mick's  grin  just 
went  a  little  wider. 

"Come  out  in  three  or  four  days,  and  I'll 
show  you."  he  said.   He  had  something  hid- 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

Toshow  you  the  whole  lineof 
General  Electric  "■  ringer 
^  ashers.  There's  one  for 
every  budget! 


Model  ill.iMiriii.il  AW  452 


BETTER  THAN  SOME  'AUTOMATICS' 
—YET  COSTS  FAR  LESS! 


EXTRA-LARGE  CAPACITY! 


"PIECE-BY-PIECE"  WASHING! 


CLOTHES  ARE  PRESSURE  CLEANSED! 


SHUTS  OFF  AUTOMATICALLY! 


NO  BENDING  OR  STOOPING! 


G.E.'s  new  tie  luxe  has  a  10-lb  tub- 
do  vour  whole  wash  at  once! 


-now 


Every  piece  is  individually  dipped,  flexed 
and  cleansed — just  like  having  a  hand 
laundress! 

Thisnew  Instinctive^  ringer  cleans  clothes 
with  pressure!  Just  a  mere  tug  at  clothes 
stops  rolls!  So  easy!  So  safe! 

Or  can  be  set  to  HOLD  position  for  a  con- 
tinuous washing  action. 

All  controls  are  at  finger-tip  level.  Top 
opening  for  easier  loading. 


Read  the  reasons  why  General  Electric  Wringer  Washers 
are  so  dependable,  so  thorough,  so  gentle! 


G-E   Activator®   Washing    Action 

guides  clothes  through  three  distinct 
washing  zones — light,  medium  and  vig- 
orous. Gives  all  your  wash  a  gentle, 
but  thorough  cleaning. 


G-E  Permadrive  Mechanism  has  only 
four  moving  parts.  No  oiling!  No  ex- 
posed machinery! 

One-Year  Written  Warranty  against 
defective  materials  and  workmanship. 


Iron  in  comfort  with 
ROTARY  IRONERS 


Takes  the  "strain"  out  of  ironing! 

It's  so  fast,  so  easy  to  iron  when  you  can  sit  in  comfort, 
with  this  G-E  Rotary  Ironer. 

The  large  ironing  roll  takes  the  biggest  pieces  in  your 
laundry.  Automatic  operation  .  .  .  adjustable  ironing 
temperatures.  Two  speeds  —  fast  and  slow  —  Model  AR 
70  illustrated.  General  Electric  Co.,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


den  out.  I  went  home,  thinking  about 
Helen.   But  I  didn't  call  her.  .  .  . 

I  went  back  to  the  Mick's  a  few  after- 
noons later,  and  he  brought  out  the  filly. 
She  was  a  pretty  thing,  a  chestnut  light- 
weight, and  put  together.  Short  back,  good 
bone  up  front,  a  chest  and  a  neck  that  had 
lines  and  that  fitted  at  both  ends,  a  nice 
sloping  shoulder — -everything.  Class.  I 
looked  her  over.  And,  suddenly,  I  didn't 
like  her. 

I  didn't  trust  her  somehow.  It  was  in  her 
head,  especially  her  eyes.  They  were  small 
and  narrow,  they  didn't  bug  out,  and  they 
were  too  close  together,  with  a  look  in  them 
that  told  me  she'd  be  flighty,  that  when  you 
needed  her  most  she'd  fall  apart.  You  can't 
always  put  those  things  in  words,  you  feel 
them. 

"Uh-huh,"  I  said  to  Mick,  "showy.  Very 
showy.  Get  her  braided  up,  and  she'd  be 
hard  to  beat.  For  looks."  The  Mick  climbed 
into  the  saddle. 

"You  watch  her  go,"  he  said  confidently. 

THE  Mick  walked  the  filly  out  and  to- 
ward his  practice  course.  I  followed. 
The  filly  moved  all  smooth  and  dainty.  And 
the  Mick  took  her  around. 

His  schooling  course  is  not  an  easy  one. 
Stone  walls,  log-topped,  some  stiffish  posts 
and  rails,  a  ditch  or  two,  a  coop  that  takes 
a  little  climbing.  But  the  filly  cleared  them 
all.  She  didn't  stop  at  one.  It  was  a  perfect 
show — to  the  average  spectator.  Only  I 
wasn't  average.  I'd  been  at  this  thing  for 
a  long  time.  I  watched  that  filly.  I  watched 
the  Mick.  And  I  saw  things. 

I  saw  that  her  ears  weren't  up,  and  that 
she  wasn't  looking  at  her  jumps,  not  care- 
fully, not  eagerly.  She  was  waiting  for  the 
Mick,  doing  the  things  because  he  was  mak- 
ing her,  and  not  because  she  loved  it.  Not 
like  that  old  gray  horse  had  done.  The  Mick 
had  her  firm  between  his  legs  and  he  was 
driving  her,  dominating  her,  pushing  her. 
Oh,  not  so  that  you  could  notice  it,  unless 
you  knew.  Nothing  obvious.  But  it  told 
me  what  I  wanted  to  know,  what  I  had  sus- 
pected— from  her  eyes. 

I  didn't  want  this  filly  for  myself,  not  for 
a  tough  place,  not  where  she'd  have  to  think 
for  herself.  No.  Sooner  or  later  she'd  let 
you  down,  she'd  pile  you  up  at  a  jump. 
Those  things  you  know,  after  years.  And 
Mickey  Tor  brought  her  back  to  me. 

"She  can  perform,  can't  she?"  he  said, 
and  I  nodded.  Yes,  she  could  perform.  The 
Mick  looked  down  at  me. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "that  I  can  get  her 
sold.  And  right.  If,"  and  his  eyes  were  tight 
on  mine,  with  that  flick  of  grin,  "if  she 
should  do  well  at  the  Hunt  Show,  coming 
up."   I  looked  away  from  him. 

"They  called  you  about  that  show,  didn't 
they."  he  said,  "about  judging  it?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "they  called  me."  He 
waited  for  a  minute,  and  then  he  took  the 
filly  on  into  the  stable,  and  I  got  in  my  car 
and  drove  away.  Days  can  be  so  different — 
this  one  and  the  one  I'd  spent  back  in  the 
country  with  that  kid.  This  one  left  me 
sour.  I  didn't  feel  good.  .  .  . 

The  Hunt  Show  came  up  ten  days  later, 
on  a  Saturday.  It  was  a  perfect  day,  cool 
with  bright  sunlight,  and  just  a  cloud  or 
two  scudding  high.  I  drove  on  out  alone. 
The  ring  was  big,  with  springy  turf,  and  the 
outside  course,  where  the  hunters  showed, 
ran  over  through  the  fields  and  wound  back, 
into  the  ring  again,  with  good  hunting 
jumps  and  a  chance  to  move.  Tricky,  but 
fair.  A  real  test. 

It  wasn't  a  big  show,  just  medium,  but 
the  crowd  was  gathering,  bringing  their  pic- 
nic lunches,  scattering  on  the  hilltops,  park- 
ing their  cars  close  to  the  ringside.  Maybe 
three  thousand  people  would  be  there  that 
day,  a  good  crowd,  a  nice  crowd.  Hunting 
people.  The  big  horse  vans  were  rolling  in 
and  so  were  the  little  trailers.  The  horses 
started  working  out  in  the  practice  ring  and 
in  the  fields  above. 

I  looked  for  Helen,  but  I  didn't  see  her. 

Somehow  I  thought  she  might  be  there.    I 

hoped  so.  They  gave  me  my  judge's  badge, 

introduced  my  ringmaster,  and  at  ten  sharp, 

I  we  started. 


The  morning  stuff  wasn't  much, 
trot  class  or  two,  even  some  palomii  I 
right,  but  not  what  the  real  crowd  I 
come  to  see  in  the  afternoon — the 
stuff.  And  Helen  still  wasn't  anyw 
the  crowd,  so  far  as  I  could  see. 

I  kept  thinking  about  her  and 
Mickey  Tor  and  that  chestnut  fij 
filly  with  the  tricky  eyes  that  I  wou 
to  judge  that  afternoon.  Then  it  was 
o'clock,  the  luncheon  recess,  and 
walking  up  to  the  luncheon  tent 
when  it  happened  to  me. 

I'd  had  that  kid  on  my  mind  too, 
that  I'd  gone  larking  with  that  day— 
with  that  old  gray  hunter.    They  v^ 
wrapped  up  in  the  way  I  was  feelii 
it  wasn't  good.    And  then,  suddenhj 
see  the  kid.   There  in  front  of  me  i] 
field.    She  was  mounted  on  Mi. 
filly,  the  chestnut  filly. 

Just   sitting  on   the   filly,   she  wi 
walking  her  around,  and  it  hit  me  bil 
sharp  across  the  face,  like  a  slap,  J 
thought:  No,  no.    That  couldn't  txl 
couldn't.   I  went  over  to  her. 

"Hello,"  I  said,  "remember  me  I 
that  smile  broke  out  across  her  fa  I 
warm  sun.    She  nodded. 

"Of  course,"  she  said.  "We  werl 
ing."  She  could  have  been  a  kid  oil 
She  liked  me.  And  she  was  on  tii.l 
"How  do  you  like  my  new  filly?"  sr| 
And  there  it  was.  You  have  to  be  cl 
You  have  to  be  very  careful. 

"Well,"  I  said,  watching  each  wordl 
she  is  a  handsome  thing.  Have  you  I 
her?"  I  had  to  know.  I  had  to.  Til 
shifted  nervously,  and  the  youngster! 
to  her,  trying  to  quiet  her. 

"No,"  she  said,  and  I  could  feel  my  I 
come  back,  "no,  we  haven't  yet.  Bull 
my  stepmother  thinks  she's  lovely,  I 
and  she  wants  her  for  me."  She  leanei  i 
just  a  little,  and  her  smile  was  just  f| 
We  were  friends. 

"I  don't  really  want  her,"  she  sail 
fidentially.  "I  like  Topper  better.  i] 
him.  He — he's  country-wise.  He  I 
care  of  me."  And  that  was  it.  That  \  i 
important  thing. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "yes,  that's  what  yoJ 
to  look  for.  The  right  horse  for  yol 
that  you  can  count  on,  that  won't  || 
down."  I  was  trying  to  tell  her,  and  II 
know  whether  she  understood  or  n<| 
have  to  make  her  understand.  "Whj 
you  going  to  decide?"  She  shrugged  ;| 

"When  they  see  how  she  does  in  the  I 
I  guess,"  she  said.  Then  her  face  vl 
terested  once  again.  "Shall  we  go  !| 
again,  next  week  maybe,  you  and  I 
Topper?" 

"I  hope  we  can,"  I  said.  The  filly  il 
away  impatiently,  and  I  went  on  ul 
tried  to  eat  something.  But  I  couldn't 

1SAW  now  how  I'd  feel  if  this  kic 
mine,  if  she  belonged  to  me  really  I 
a  part  of  me,  and  if  she  were  up  on  1 1 
tery,  flighty  filly  with  no  brains,  arl 
things  that  might  happen  to  them.  I'i  I 
some  of  those  things  happen.  I'd  )| 
them  up. 

And  I  thought:  You've  done  some  o  | 
You've  helped  sell  horses  that  were 
for  the  people  who  bought  them,  an 
didn't   think    you    were   hurting   an) 
Well,  take  a  look  now,  and  see  wb; 
might  be  hurting.  And  they  called  m<| 
into  the  ring  to  start  the  show  again.  I 

It  came  fourth  in  the  afternoon 
lightweight  hunter  class,  the  one  th 
would  show  in,  and  I  saw  something  1|| 
that  class  came  in.  I  saw  Helen's  face 
there  at  the  ringside,  in  the  far  cut 
looked  at  her,  but  I  couldn't  go  over, 
on  my  own  now,  very  much  on  my 
They  brought  the  lightweights  in. 

There  were  nine  horses  in  that 
Four  were  nothing.  They  refused  at  f 
ran  out,  were  pullers — they  made  ii 
for  me.  But  four  others,  scattered  i 
tween,  went  round  the  way  they  shot 
good  pace,  sure,  steady,  watching 
jumps,  standing  off  enough.  They  wei 
hunters  that  you  could  trust.  Not  the 
perfect  ones  for  looks,  for  showy  conf 
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M  but  they  were  field  hunters  who  knew 
way  around  and  would  keep  you  up 
Then  Mickey  Tor  brought  in  the  filly, 
ined  and  braided. 

was  a  smart  guy,  Mickey.   He'd  kept 
||y  out  of  sight  until  it  was  her  turn — 
from  the  other  horses,  from  the  jumps, 
at  she  wouldn't  lose  her  head  before 
d  to  go,  wouldn't  get  worked  up  and 
:d.    Then  he  brought  her  down  and 
to  work,  and  I  watched  as  I  had  never 
ied  a  horse.   I  was  going  to  be  fair  to 
but  I  was  going  to  be  fairer  to  that 
jfnosed  kid.  I  saw  what  I  knew  I'd  see. 
fckey  had  her  ears  up  now,  when  she 
d  around,  but  when  she  came  into  a 
those  ears  would  go  back,  flicking,  and 
w  that  Mickey  had  his  far  heel  into 
he  heel  that  I  couldn't  see,  urging  her 
rcing  her.   I  could  see  him  bring  her 
(when  she  tried  to  pull,  to  get  away,  his 
t  scarcely  moving,  so  that  few  would 
the  hold  he  had  on  her,  and  her  pace 
barely  choppy  once  or  twice,  as  if  she 
s.  have  any  eagerness  for  what  she  was 
I  saw  all  that,  but  the  crowd,  most 
:m,  didn't  see  it.  They  thought  she  was 
lerful.  They  gave  her  a  big  hand.  And 
ey  looked  at  me,  and  I  lined  them  up. 
had  it  over  the  four  others  in  looks, 
iformation,  and  that  counted.   But  not 
jh — with  me.    This  time  I  was  really 
ag.    I  marked  my  card  and  turned  it 
*ie  ringmaster  brought  out  the  ribbons, 
dickey  Tor  kept  watching  me. 
ere  were  four  ribbons  in  that  class, 
gave  them  to  the  four  sure,  steady 
•rs.    I  didn't  give  the  filly  a  thing.    I 
I  hear  the  crowd  gasp.   A  murmur  of 
ement   ran    through    it,   and    Mickey 
face  went  tight.    He   rode  on  out. 
5  was  one  more  class  and  I  judged  it, 
was  looking  for  two  other  things, 
was  looking  for  Helen's  face,  and   I 
S  it.    But  she  was  too  far  away  and 
uldn't   tell    whether   she   knew.    How 
I  she,  really?    And  I  was  looking  for 
:roup  that  would  be  around  the  chest- 
filly.     I   found    them   too.    I   had   to 
fto  them.    And,  when   that  last  class 
anally  over,  I  went  out  to  them. 
iere  were  four  of  them  in  the  group. 
p  was  that  youngster,  my  pal.    There 
an  empty-pretty  woman,  with  features 
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that  were  too  perfect;  that  would  be  the 
stepmother.  There  was  a  tall,  a  gaunt  lean 
man  who  looked  as  if  he  might  have  ridden 
once,  and  who  had  a  twisted,  friendly  smile, 
not  too  happy.  And  there  was  Mickey  Tor, 
still  on  the  filly,  trying  not  to  let  the 
anger  show  in  his  face.  I  was  going  up 
to  them  when  the  tall  lean  man  saw  me, 
and  made  it  easy  for  me. 

"Mr.  Carey,"  he  said,  "I  wonder  if 
you'd  give  us  a  minute."  I  moved  in. 
There  was  a  ring  of  people  around.  "I 
wonder,"  the  tall  man  said,  "if  you 
would  mind  telling  us  just  why  you  put 
this  filly  down,  why  she  didn't  place,  or 
perhaps  win  her  class?" 

HE  WASN'T  mad  at  me;  he  just  wanted 
to  know.  So  I  told  him.  And  I  had 
the  chance  to  tell  Mickey  Tor  something 
too,  indirectly.  To  give  him  an  out. 

"The  filly,"  I  said,  "is  a  lovely  thing. 
But  she's  not  ready  yet.  She  has  to  be 
ridden  every  minute — she  has  to  be 
watched.  She  isn't  a  seasoned,  steady 
hunter.  She's  unpredictable."  I  looked 
at   Mickey. 

"I  think,"  I  said,  "that  Mr.  Tor  put 
the  filly  into  this  show  to  find  out  just 
that — before  he  sold  her.  Mr.  Tor  likes 
to  be  sure  that  a  horse  is  right  before 
he  sells  it.   Don't  you,  Mickey?" 

Mickey  Tor  looked  at  me  for  seconds, 
and  then  he  grinned.  Just  a  little.  He 
had  his  out.  "I  sure  do,"  he  said,  and 
I  went  on  away.  I  looked  for  Helen.  I 
thought  she  might  be  there  in  the  crowd, 
maybe   looking   for  me.    But   she   wasn't. 

So  I  went  on  back  to  my  car.  And 
Helen  was  sitting  in  the  front  seat,  wait- 
ing for  me.  The  way  she  always  had. 
"Hi,"  I  said,  and  my  voice  sounded  queer. 
I  opened  the  door,  and  she  moved  over. 
And  then  she  smiled  at  me,  and  held  out 
something.  It  was  a  blue  ribbon.  She 
just  held  it  there  and  smiled,  and  her 
smile  had  everything  that  I  had  ever 
hoped  for,  ever  dreamed  of. 

"This  one,"  she  said,  "was  left  over. 
And — and  it  isn't  faded.  It's  very,  very 
bright.  It's  for  you.  From  me."  I  took 
it  and  started  the  car,  and  we  drove  a 
long,  long  way  before  we  said  anything 
more,  either  of  us.  the  end 
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'You    and    your    'it's    much    nicer    in 
September — it  isn't  so  crowded'  idea!' 


JARO    FABRY 


COMPACT  AND  ATTRACTIVE  Bryant 
Winter  Air  Conditioner  installs  in  an 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  your  base- 
ment to  give  you  more  usable  space. 
Widest  range  of  sizes  in  the  industry. 
Rugged,  12-gauge  steel  heat  ex- 
changer is  almost  3  times  minimum 
thickness  required  by  American  Gas 
Association,  built  for  years  of 
trouble-free  service. 
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tef  the  pup  be  furnace  man 
and  woler  boy  too' 
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AUTOMATIC  HEATING 


Good  heating  is  so  very  important  to 
complete  comfort  that  you  can't  afford 
to  settle  for  anything  but  the  best. 

For  those  who  prefer  forced  warm-air 
heating,  it's  the  Bryant  Model  BA-87 
Winter  Air  Conditioner.  This  time-proved 
Bryant  is  first  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
homeowners  the  country  over  who  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  Bryant  comfort-con- 
ditioned heating.  They  know,  too,  the  value 
of  Bryant  quality  construction  and  the  satis- 
faction provided  by  dependable,  efficient 
Bryant  gas  operation. 

Follow  their  lead  when  you  build  or 
modernize:  Choose  a  Bryant  .  .  .  and  make 
comfort  complete! 

CONDITIONS  THE  AIR!  Filters  and  gently  circu- 
lates warmed  air  to  every  room.  Humidification 
optional. 

FULLY  AUTOMATIC!  Turns  on  and  off  auto- 
matically to  maintain  the  degree  of  heat  dialed 
on  the  thermostat. 

HEATS  ECONOMICALLY!  Long-lived  Hevigage 
Steel  Heat  Exchanger  transfers  most  heat  per 
dollar. 

BURNS  ANY  GAS!  Approved  by  American  Gas 
Association  for  use  with  natural,  manufactured, 
mixed  or  LP-Gases. 

OVER    40    YEARS    OF    LEADERSHIP    IN    GAS    HEATING 


Bryant  Healer  Div„  Dept.  27 
Affiliated  Gas  Equipment.  Inc. 
17825  St.  Clair,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Send  me  literature  that  tells 
how  I  can  have  modern  winter 
air  conditioning  at  low  cost. 


Name. 


Address_ 


(.UN 


State 
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CHOOSETH 


GHT  POINT  FOR  THE  WAY  YOU  WRIT 


ONLY  A   FEW  OF  THE  MOST  POPULAR   POINTS  SHOWN 


2668    yff^yieAa£ usirfovig 


GENERAL   WRITING 


9788  QLOjJI  UXlfc~^ 

FLEXIBLE    WRITING-MEDIUM 


2556^ 


ACCOUNTING 


9968   (&xjoGUwti&wi$- 


BROAD    SCRIPT 


1555  d^#{t/ia*id  ■ 


-5 


GREGG    SHORTHAND 

9668  &^ne/uz£ ?urt£fcn& 
GENERAL    WRITING 


2550  (^W-z^^v/j  <■  >  i 


EXTRA  FINE— POSTING 


9128  9.4m 'Ws  flc/vA^X,  *•? 

FINE    PENMANSHIP 


9314M    IW^tuuHiki 
SOCIAL    CORRESPOND 

2284  ^J^cfc^,  §t& 

BOLD    SIGNATURES   | 


FLEXIBLE    WRITING- FINE 


2048  tyaufa/ U/aOu^  \K     9460  ^tdm.tyawA 


FOR    MAKING    CARBI 


Remember  this  point.  Whether  you  write  at  home,  at  business,  or  at  school— the  best 
fountain  pen  for  you  is  an  Esterbrook.  That's  because  an  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen  offers 
you  the  world's  largest  variety  of  point  styles.  You  select  the  point  that  suits  you  best— 
the  point  made  for  your  kind  of  writing— and  fit  it  into  the  barrel  yourself. 


In  case  of  damage,  all  point  styles  are 
instantly  replaceable,  instantly  renew- 
able— without  sending  your  pen  to  a 
repair  shop  or  back  to  the  factory.  All 
pen  counters  sell  Renew-Points  for 
Esterbrook  Fountain  Pens.  35c  and  85c. 


Matched   Pen  and   Pencil  Sets   $4  to   $6.50 


PUSH  THE  TOP 
TO  FEED 
THE  LEAD 


Dip-Less  444  Desk  Pen  Set 
$3.75  to  $4.25 

Fill  it  once  ...  write  for 
months!  Always  ready  to 
write.  Base  holds  full  ounce  o 
ink.  Virtually  spill-proof,  yel 
so  easy  to  clean.  And — you 
get  your  choice  of  famous 
Esterbrook  Renew-Points — 
the  right  point  for  the  way 
you  write — the  right  point  for 
the  job  you  do.  Other  Ester- 
brook Desk  Sets  from  $2.75 
to  $20. 


Match  your  Esterbrook 
Fountain  Pen  with  an 
Esterbrook  Push-Pencil. 
Writes  for  months  without 
reloading.  Choose  either 
the  Standard  Lead  model 
for  general  writing,  or  the 
Thin  Lead  model  for  fine 
writing  and  figure  work.  A 
push  on  the  top  feeds  the 
lead  as  needed — up  to  two 
feet  of  lead  at  one  filling. 


It  there's  a  writing  job  to  be  done. ..there's  an  Esterbrook  Point  to  do  it 
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with  the  North  American  F-86  Sabre. 
]•  was  the  first  Marine  to  be  designated 

licopter  pilot.  One  day  at  Patuxent  a 
copter  became  available,  so  Carl  got 
iked  out  and  flew  it. 

e  estimates  he  is  checked  out  on  and 
i^lown  more  than  100  types  of  airplanes. 

t;  he  got  his  wings  in  '39,  and  until  re- 
y,  he  had  set  himself  a  personal  mini- 
n  of  40  hours'  flying  time  a  month.  He's 
jed  that  goal  two  or  three  times,  but 
b  he  was  well  over  the  mark — despite 
Fact  that  for  the  past  year,  theoretically 
«st,  he  has  had  a  desk  job.  Most  "desk- 
piers"  feel  they  are  lucky  to  get  in  15 
is  a  month. 

hil  organized  the  "Phantoms,"  a  four- 
je  Marine  jet  acrobatic  team  which  has 
■  led  thousands  at  air  shows, 
irl  made  the  first  "loop  landing"  in  a 
lane,  though  very  few  people  care  much 
it  doing  it  in  any  type.  He  was  sitting 
s  desk  one  day  working  intently  with  a 
rule.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  got  up, 
ering,  "I  don't  see  why  it  can't  be 

and  got  into  a  jet. 
fter  a  few  preliminary  maneuvers,  he 
(the  ship  into  a  loop.     At  the  top  he 
ped  his  landing  gear,  dive  and  wing 

(Actually,  in  that  position,  flat  on 
>ack,  he  was  raising  and  not  lowering 
i.)  With  these  "brakes"  on  he  was  able 
old  the  plane  very  near  stalling  speed 
E  came  out  of  the  loop  in  a  long  glide 
h  brought  him  down  to  the  start  of  the 
/ay  at  a  reasonable  landing  speed.  And 
it  it  down. 

More  Practice,  Less  Danger 

irl  will  tell  you  he  doesn't  believe  in 
ig  chances. 

^  good  pilot  doesn't  take  chances,"  he 
Bins.  "But  being  a  good  pilot  is  a  mat- 
tt  constant  flying,  constant  practice  and 
DUghly  knowing  your  airplane.  What 
It  be  a  chance  to  some  pilots  isn't  to 
rs.  I  never  quit  practicing." 
jt  that  this  writer  can  vouch,  having 
en  in  his  back  seat  on  a  flight  from 
hington  to  Cherry  Point  in  an  old  TBM 
pedo  bomber).  Taking  off,  we  had  sev- 
thousand  feet  of  runway  in  front  of  us, 
we  were  off  the  "deck"  in  just  about  10 
nds.  Going  into  Cherry  Point  there 
l't  another  plane  in  sight.  The  runway 
ched  aimlessly.  Carl  put  the  bomber 
a  mild  dive  from  1,500  feet,  turned  into 
arp  bank  and  we  were  on  the  runway. 
las  a  perfect  carrier  landing. 


Fabulous  Flier 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  37 

In  the  ready  room  of  Carl's  old  squadron 
at  Cherry  Point  the  talk  still  is  frequently  of 
him.  This  day  there  were  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Michael  Sampas,  Carl's  former  com- 
mander, and  three  squadron  pilots. 

They  said  he  had  run  a  "tight"  squadron. 
When  they  flew  with  him  their  formation 
was  better,  the  radio  conduct  was  better — 
no  foolishness  over  the  air. 

"You  know  he  expects  it,"  said  the  lieu- 
tenant. "You  never  hear  much  from  him  if 
things  are  going  good,  but  just  let  something 
go  wrong,  and — oh,  brother!" 

A  Good  Maintenance  System 

"He  likes  to  have  all  his  planes  flyable," 
said  the  captain.  "And  he  has  a  good  sys- 
tem for  keeping  them  on  the  line.  If  it 
doesn't  seem  possible  to  keep  up  the  main- 
tenance in  the  daytime,  Carl  suggests  they 
do  what's  necessary  at  night.  He  works 
with  them.  It's  amazing  how  soon  the  day- 
time maintenance  improves." 

"He  never  seems  to  get  rusty,"  said  the 
flying  master  sergeant.  "I  got  ambitious 
one  day  and  challenged  him  to  a  dogfight. 
We  went  up  and  started.  The  first  thing  I 
knew,  he  was  in  my  blind  spot,  and  the  next 
thing  I  knew,  he  was  diving  straight  down 
on  me.  I  hadn't  even  seen  him  between- 
times.  He's  going  to  be  hard  to  keep  out 
of  the  fighting  in  the  Far  East,  too." 

Colonel  Sampas  supplied  the  informa- 
tion that  Carl  is  a  first-rate  shot  with 
anything — rifle,  skeet  gun  or  50-caliber 
machine  gun. 

"Sometimes,"  said  the  captain,  "he's  a 
little  hard  to  know.  He's  very  quiet.  He 
doesn't  smoke  and  he  usually  can  make  one 
drink  last  all  evening." 

"Carl  is  too  preoccupied  with  flying  to 
do  very  much  else,"  said  Sampas,  "and 
he's  a  hard  man  to  convince  about  things  an 
airplane  won't  do.  When  he  went  to  Muroc 
to  make  some  early  tests  on  the  Douglas 
Skystreak,  they  told  him  the  ship's  design 
wouldn't  permit   'stall   landings.' 

"Carl  flew  it  two  or  three  times,  made  his 
own  evaluation  and  then  brought  it  in  ex- 
actly as  they  said  it  shouldn't  be  brought  in. 
He  thought  it  could  be  done — and  if  it 
couldn't  we'd  better  find  out  why." 

"We  had  a  hard  time  convincing  the 
Marines  he  should  come  back  to  this  job 
after  his  tour  at  Cherry  Point,"  said  Naval 
Captain  F.  M.  Trapnell  who,  at  the  time 
of  Carl's  return,  was  commanding  officer 
of  the  Naval  Air  Test  Center.  "Experi- 
enced pilots  are  easy  to  find.    Getting  one 
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'Mr.  Harbaugh,  meet  Herkimer  Z.  Dip- 
thong,  the  famous  novelist,  and  his 
wife,  who  also  has  quite  a  reputation' 
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that  has  the  temperament,  the  training  and 
the  experience  is  something  else  again. 

"Carl  has  no  nervousness  and  no  un- 
certainty. I  don't  mean  he  has  no  fear. 
Any  man  who  isn't  afraid  sometimes  is  a 
fool.  Carl  has  a  quiet  sureness.  He  goes 
about  his  job  as  if  he  were  getting  ready 
to  milk  a  cow.  It  makes  his  work  twice  as 
easy — or  maybe  he  just  makes  it  look 
twice  as  easy." 

Creating  an  airplane,  as  practically  any- 
one who  follows  aviation  at  all  these  days 
can  tell  you,  is  a  five  year  process  from 
drawing  board  to  production  line.  The 
planners  decide  what  they  will  need  in  an 
airplane  to  do  a  job — not  today,  but  five 
years  from  today.  It  must  fly  so  high,  so 
far,  so  fast  and  carry  so  much  of  a  load. 

This  plan  is  given  the  design  engineers. 
They  worry  it  for  weeks  and  months  until 
they  are  satisfied.  The  plane  on  this  blue- 
print, say  the  engineers,  will  do  what  the 
military  guys  want  it  to  do. 

Then  a  mock-up  is  built.  If  the  need  for 
haste  is  very  urgent,  it  may  be  a  flying 
mock-up — an  actual  airplane.  But  usually 
not.  There  are  too  many  problems.  They 
simply  follow  the  blueprints  to  create  a 
dummy  which  never  moves  from  the  floor 
of  the  shop.  Why?  Because  it  tells  them 
that  certain  parts  of  their  blueprints  are  fine, 
but  others  are  impractical.  Maybe  the 
cockpit  is  too  small  or  there  isn't  enough 
room  for  the  electrical  plant  in  the  space 
planned  for  it.  Or  it  may  be  the  more  com- 
plex business  of  maintenance  accessibility 
wing  loading  and  air  flow. 

So  they  work  with  the  mock-up  until 
they  get  it  the  way  they  want  it.  While 
they  are  working,  a  more  powerful  engine 
may  be  perfected  and  they  want  to  add  that. 
This  may  mean  that  the  whole  design  has 
to  be  altered,  but  they  do  it  and  finally  they 
are  satisfied. 

From  the  mock-up  comes  the  X-model, 
the  experimental  ship.  Both  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force  used  to  buy  only  one.  Now 
they  buy  two,  three,  sometimes  more,  be- 
cause they've  already  spent  several  millions 
on  the  plane  and  they  want  at  least  one 
spare.  They  know  it  will  fly — the  designers 
and  the  engineers  have  a  fair  share  of  the 
world's  genius — but  any  new  airplane  has 
more  bugs  than  a  Liberian  village,  and 
these  have  to  be  worked  out. 

The  Test  Pilot  Takes  Over 

This  X-model  goes  to  the  test  pilot, 
Marion  Carl  and  his  brothers  in  the  air, 
Yeager  of  the  Air  Force,  the  afore-men- 
tioned Trapnell  of  the  Navy  and  a  number 
of  others,  both  in  the  service  and  in  the 
employ  of  the  aircraft  corporations.  The 
test  pilot's  job  is  to  take  the  new  plane  up 
time  after  time,  making  his  own  careful 
observations  and  evaluations,  while  at  the 
same  time  half  a  hundred  instruments  in 
the  craft  are  recording  theirs.  One  craft 
may  prove  itself  readily.  Another  may  take 
months. 

Take  the  F90F  Tiger,  purely  mythical. 
The  Tiger  has  gone  from  the  drafting  board 
through  the  mock-up,  and  the  first  experi- 
mental model  has  been  built.  After  taxi 
tests  and  the  first  few  flights,  which  are  al- 
most always  made  by  the  company's  test 
pilot,  the  manufacturer  turns  the  Tiger  over 
to  the  Navy. 

The  Tiger  is  a  carrier-type  fighter- 
bomber  and  it  now  becomes  the  problem 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Marion  Carl,  boss 
of  the  carrier  section.  The  Tiger  is  his  baby 
and  will  be  for  months. 

The  Tiger  is  no  new  airplane  to  Carl. 
He  has  seen  the  wind-tunnel  reports  and 
the  mock-up.  He  has  talked  to  the  engi- 
neers and  he  has  studied  the  results  of  the 
taxi  runs  and  the  first  flights.  He  has  talked 
to  the  company's  test  pilot  and  has  tried  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  Tiger's  flight 
characteristics. 

On   his   first   flight   he   climbs   carefully 
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AN  AH  1ST 


TRADE     MARK 


New 

Atomizer 

Jbr prompt  relief  from  discomforts  of 

HAY  FEVER  or 
"Summer  Colds" 


JUST  SQUEEZE 

THE  ATOMIZER  FOR 

A  FINE-SPRAY 

MIST  OF 


AN  AH  1ST 


Effective  ANAHIST  now  available 
In  Two  Convenient  Forms  !  .  .  . 

American  families  everywhere  are 
offered  a  wonderful  new  kind  of  re- 
lief from  nasal  congestion  due  to 
Colds  and  Hay  Fever! 

The  same  effective  antihistamine 
contained  in  aisahist  TABLETS  is 
now  available  in  the  anahist 
atomizer  for  direct  application  into 
the  nose  and  nasal  passages.  And 
the  anahist  atomizkr  is  safe  for 
both  adults  and  children.  Just  use 
as  directed. 

Unlike  ordinary  inhalers  and  nose 
drops,  anahist's  new  companion 
product  quickly  helps  the  swollen, 
irritated  membranes  to  resume  a 
more  normal  condition— by  block- 
ing the  action  of  the  histamine-like 
substance  in  the  nose  and  nasal 
passages. 

You  may  be  allergic  .  .  .  without 
knowing  it!  Medical  research  re- 
veals that  millions  are  unsuspecting 
victims  of  Hay  Fever,  often  known 


as  "summer  colds."  "rose  fever," 
"catarrhal  condition."  If  you  suffer 
from  itching  eyes,  stuffy  nose,  dry 
throat— use  anahist  promptly ! 

FOR  HAY  FEVER-95  OUT  OF  1 00 

DOCTORS  TODAY  PRESCRIBE 

ANTIHISTAMINES! 

And  the  same  antihistamine  formula 
chosen  by  thousands  of  physicians 
is  the  one  you  know  as  ANAHIST— 
available  without  a  prescription  in 
25  mg.  tablkts  and  in  the  new 

ATOMIZER. 

ALL  ANTIHISTAMINES  ARE  NOT 
ALIKE!  ANAHIST  is  the  only  anti- 
histamine proved  safe  and 
effective  by  doctors,  as  reported 
in  the  famous  Reader's  Digest 
article  on  colds.  Just  follow  di- 
rections on  label. 

anahist  is  the  exclusive  trade- 
mark of  anahist  CO..  inc.,  Yonkers 
2..  IN.  i.  ©in™ 


BUY  AT  YOUR  DRUG  STORE 


New  Economy 
Bottle  hold?  100 
Anahist  tablets- 
only  about  2<  per 
tablet.  Prompt  re- 
lief from  symp- 
toms of  Colds  and 
Hay  Fever. 

New  ANAHIST 
ATOMIZER- 

"squeeze-bottle"' 
atomizer.  Carry  in 
purse  or  pocket. 
Both  araittiule  with 
prescription. 


ATOMIZED 


Americas  Number  One  Antihistamine 


ANAHIST 


to  a  reasonable  altitude,  levels  off  and  goes 
through  gentle  maneuvers,  getting  the  feel 
of  the  Tiger.  From  then  on  it  is  a  matter 
of  patient  workmanship,  of  taking  the  Tiger 
up  day  after  day. 

After  each  flight  the  data  from  the  dozens 
of  instruments  aboard,  plus  Carl's  personal 
observations,  go  on  the  charts. 

The  flights  in  these  weeks  of  early  test- 
ing are  usually  made  at  comparatively  safe 
speeds  and  altitudes.  There  are  delays, 
brief  or  extended,  while  corrections  in  de- 
sign and  construction  are  being  made. 

Controls  Are  All-Important 

"We  look  for  literally  a  thousand  things 
in  these  first  few  nights,"  Carl  told  me, 
"but  primarily  we  are  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter of  control:  What  happens  when  we 
apply  the  controls,  how  effective  are  the 
controls  and  how  stable  is  the  ship  in  con- 
junction with  them? 

"If  the  plane  has  two  engines,  what  hap- 
pens when  one  is  shut  off?  What  trim 
changes  are  necessary  to  compensate  for 
the  loss?  Trimming  an  airplane — that  is, 
adjusting  the  trim  tabs,  rudder  and  ailerons 
— is  about  the  same  as  the  adjustments  you 
make  in  your  bearing  when  walking  with 
a  heavy  suitcase — or  into  a  strong  wind." 

Low-speed  control  is  vital  in  a  carrier 
plane,  for  the  deck  of  a  carrier  is  a  small 
target  to  hit  in  a  landing.  Stall  character- 
istics are  important.  If  the  ship  has  high- 
speed stall  characteristics,  it  must  also  have 
a  high  landing  speed.  On  a  carrier,  that 
necessitates   stronger   deck   arresting  gear. 

The  Tiger  thus  passes  its  low-speed  tests, 
after  undergoing  alterations.  Then  come 
the  high-speed  tests.  They  aren't  likely  to 
be  any  more  dangerous,  and  the  problems 
are  much  the  same. 

At  high  speed  it  is  still  a  matter  of  con- 
trol. How  does  the  plane  fly  at  10  miles 
a  minute?  What  is  the  effect  of  sudden 
change  in  the  plane's  attitude — as  when  it 
is  suddenly  put  into  a  steep  dive,  or  climb 
or  turn? 

"We  watch  for  vibration  and  buffeting," 
Carl  explained,  "and  particularly  for  any 
effect  on  stability  and  control.  Wings,  for 
instance,  are  built  to  'give'  vertically,  just 
as  a  tall  building  is  built  to  'give'  with  the 
wind.  But  they  can't  vibrate  like  a  violin 
string." . 

What  about  compressibility?  The  old 
and  ever-present  bugaboo  of  the  sonic  bar- 
rier? 

"Actually  the  so-called  'sonic  barrier' 
doesn't  worry  us  much  any  more,"  Carl 
said.    "Compressibility  at  too  great  speed 


does,  certainly.  Modern  high-spefl 
craft  have  a  critical  'Mach  numbiM 
they're  equipped  with  a  'Mach  mctel 
speed  of  sound,  at  any  altitude,  is  'WW 
At  sea  level  this  is  roughly  760  ml 
hour,  depending  on  the  temperatul 
higher  altitudes  the  speed  of  sound  isl 

"A  plane's  Mach  number  inclical 
speed  at  which  it  approaches  the  dail 
compressibility.    If  the  Tiger's  nunfl 
Mach  1.5,  it  means  the  plane  was  di 
to  go  through  the  sonic  barrier  and  t 
one  and  a  half  times  the  speed  of  soi 
1,140  miles  an  hour  at  sea  level. 

'That's  pretty  fast,"  he  added  1 1 
"However,  as  the  Tiger  climbs  higl  I 
Mach  number  represents  fewer  mi  I 
hour.  At  40,000  feet,  for  instan  I 
Mach  1.5  represents  only  an  appro  I 
speed  of  990  mph.  Whether  its 
point  of  compressibility  is  equally  rfl 
is  still  a  problem  of  experimentation 

"The  pilot  doesn't  have  to  comput 
speed  figures.  He  can  look  at  the 
meter  at  any  time  and  see  just  how 
he  is  to  his  theoretical  'critical  speed. 

Though  Carl  won't  and  shouldn't  i 
it,  he  (and  other  pilots  testing  the 
light  planes  of  both  the  Navy  aD 
Force)  probably  has  been  throug 
once-awesome  sonic  barrier  several 
in  dives  if  not  in  level  flights. 

Publicity  Made  His  Face  R. 

He  recently  flew  the  Air  Force 
Sabre,  built  by  North  American, 
holds  the  present  official  world  spee 
ord  of  671  miles  an  hour.  Afterwa 
eager  Marine  public  relations  man  re 
a  story  to  the  effect  that  Carl  had  fli 
faster  than  the  speed  of  sound.  Cai 
highly  embarrassed  by  the  story  and 
his  friends  in  the  Air  Force  Flight 
Division  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Base  arid  at  Muroc  Lake  won't  blam< 

Right  now,  one  of  his  bigger  ambiti 
to  fly  their  X-l,  the  little  experic 
plane  which  Air  Force  Captain  ( 
Yeager  first  pushed  through  the  sonic 
and  which  former  Secretary  of  Air 
Symington  announced  has  "flown 
dreds  of  miles  faster  than  the  spe 
sound." 

"Maybe  they'll  let  me,  one  of  these  < 
Meantime  he  goes  about  his  busine 
helping  the  Navy  develop  and  get  int( 
duction  the  best  carrier  aircraft  it  ca 

Carl  actually  began  his  career  wh> 
signed  up  for  a  course  in  aeronautic 
gineering  at  Oregon  State  College  at 
vallis.    He  was  born  Marion  Eugene 
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Here  -ftr  '51  -the  greatest 
adios  in  PHILCO  history ! 


sensational  new  radios 

and  radio-phonographs  that  climax 

20  years  of  PHILCO  leadership 


jIJLere  they  are  . . .  the  brilliant  new  Philco 
radios  and  radio-phonographs  for  1 95 1 .  They 
ire  brilliant  as  ever  in  their  performance  . . . 
performance  that  has  actually  been  stepped 
Up  for  '51  over  all  previous  standards. 

And  they're  brilliant,  too,  in  their  mag- 
nificent new  beauty!  Gaily  colored  plastics, 
fine  rich-grained  mahogany  and  walnut, 
careful  finishing,  the  utmost  in  craftman- 


ship  plus  the  creative  ingenuity  of  some  of 
America's  foremost  designers,  truly  make 
Philco  for  '51  outstanding  in  style  and 
beauty,  matchless  in  grace  and  design. 

Why  not  visit  your  Philco  dealer  now  . . . 
and  see  these  great  new  1951  Philco  radios 
and  radio-phonographs— the  most  powerful, 
most  beautiful  that  Philco  has  ever  made  in 
20  years  of  unchallenged  leadership. 


•  FINEST  PERFORMING  radio  phonograph  table  model 
ever  offered  in  its  size  and  price.  Plays  all  records, 
all  sizes  automatically  with  real  console  tone.  Philco 
AM  radio  with  new  highly  sensitive  circuit.  Gleam- 
ing maroon  plastic  with  brown  Philcoleather  finish 
tooled  in  gold.  Philco  model  1331. 


RICA'S    FINEST    "PERSONAL" 

ible  radio.  The  Magnecor,  entire- 
:w  kind  of  aerial,  perfected  by 
:o,  stays  permanently  concealed  in- 
cabinet.  Tone,  volume,  sensitivity 
ualled  in  personal  radios.  Oper- 
on  AC,  DC  or  batteries.  Choice 
ix  gorgeous  colors.   Philco  631. 


$3650- 


less  batteries 


SPECIAL  CIRCUIT  with  tuned  RF  stage, 
3 -gang  condenser,  new  tube-saver  resistor, 
new  extra  volume  distortion-free  speaker. 
Here's  performance  you'd  never  think 
possible  in  a  radio  this  size.  Gleaming 
ivory  plastic  cabinet.  Philco  model  931. 


$4250" 


$9995- 


GREATEST  FIDELITY  of  tone  ever  achieved;  plays 
all  records,  all  sizes  automatically;  12  inch 
Cathedral  High  Fidelity  Speaker.  Super-perform- 
ing AM-FM  radio  with  tuned  RF  stage  and  3-gang 
condenser,  and  built-in  Dual  Aerial  System. 
Authentic  Federal  American  console  of  selected 
mahogany  veneers.  Philco  model  1734. 


$32995 


V  1951  CLOCK  RADIO.  Go  to  sleep 
lusic,  wake  up  to  music.  Clock  turns 
o  off  automatically,  turns  radio  on  at 
preset  time.  Powerful  Philco  195 
o  with  high-sensitivity  and  rich  full 
!.  Brown  plastic  cabinet  slightly  lower 
>rice.  PT-537-I. 


IV 


BRILLIANT  EXAMPLE  of  the  modern  de- 
sign and  beauty  that  distinguishes  the 
1951  Philco  table  radios.  New  Philco 
AC-DC  circuit  for  extreme  sensitivity, 
improved  speaker  for  extra  volume  with- 
out distortion.  Rich  mottled  mahogany 
plastic  cabinet  with  radiantly  lighted  dial. 
PT-534. 


w 


NEVER  BEFORE  an  AM-FM  table  radio  like 
this !  New  super-sensitive  FM  system  with 
tuned  RF  stage  and  3-gang  condenser  for 
the  first  time  in  a  moderate  price  table  radio. 
New  tube-saver  resistor  and  Dual  Aerial 
System.  Rich  mottled  mahogany  plastic  cabi- 
net. Philco  model  934. 

*  Prices  slightly  higher  in  South  and  West. 
Prices  subject  to  change. 


$5995 


PHILCO  -uMMt'torti 
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He  scores  high 
he's  got  PA" 


/      %i   ^r 


H   J    Reynolds  Tatavco  Co..  Winston-Salem.  N.  O. 


<J* 


pa: 

means  Pipe  Appeal 
and  Prince  Albert 

•  Her  admiring  glance  shows  he  scores 
high  with  her.  He's  got  Pipe  Appeal!  And 
you  can  just  bet  mild,  rich-tasting  Prince 
Albert  scores  high  with  him.  It's  America's 
largest-selling  smoking  tobacco. 

Try  P. A.!  You'll  enjoy  the  natural  fra- 
grance of  P.  A.'s  choice,  crimp  cut  tobacco  — 
specially  treated  to  insure  against  tongue 
bite. 


The  National  Joy  Smoke 


34  years  ago  on  a  dairy  farm  at  Hubbard, 
Oregon.  His  father,  Herman  Carl,  ran  the 
dairy  farm  and  liked  to  note  quietly,  until 
his  death  at  fifty-five,  that  except  for  three 
days  he  had  arisen  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  every  day  from  the  time  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old. 

Marion's  father  was  of  German  descent 
his  mother  Norwegian.  He  has  one  brother, 
Manton,  now  thirty-three,  who  remained 
at  home  and  operates  the  farm,  and  one 
sister,  Virginia,  twenty-seven,  who  lives  in 
Portland. 

He  went  to  high  school  in  Hubbard  and 
then  on  to  State,  where  he  got  his  engineer- 
ing degree  in  1938.  He  had  also  had  four 
years  of  R.O.T.C.  training  and  held  a  re- 
serve commission  in  the  Army  engineers. 

In  November,  after  his  graduation,  he 
resigned  this  commission  and  became  a 
Marine  aviation  cadet  at  Pensacola,  win- 
ning his  wings  and  a  new  commission  as  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps  on 
December  1,  1939. 

December  7,  1941,  and  Pearl  Harbor 
found  him  at  North  Island  in  San  Diego 
with  Fighting  Squadron  221.  The  squad- 
ron went  on  alert  with  news  of  the  Jap  at- 
tack and  the  next  day  Carl  and  his  mates 
flew  their  planes  aboard  the  Saratoga  in 
the  harbor  and  headed  for  the  scene. 

From  Pearl  Harbor  the  Saratoga 
steamed  on  eastward  to  relieve  a  be- 
leaguered Wake  Island,  but  400  miles  from 
the  destination  it  was  turned  back  to  Mid- 
way, arriving  on  Christmas  Day,  1941. 
With  14  old  Brewster  Buffaloes,  Fighting 
221  began  operating  off  the  island  on 
December  26th.  Also  there  was  a  squad- 
ron of  Marine  dive  bombers  from  Hono- 
lulu. 

"We  went  on  scramble  alert  half  an 
hour  before  sunrise,"  Carl  told  me.  "We 
used  to  get  up  at  four  thirty,  gulp  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  run  to  our  ships.  After  warming 
them  up  we  sat  there  waiting  for  an  attack. 
We  did  the  same  thing  at  sunset  because 
everyone  thought  that  if  we  were  attacked 
it  would  be  at  either  dawn  or  dusk.  The 
only  action  we  saw  was  strafing  subs  and 
one  poor  lost  Jap  seaplane.  We  were  never 
sure  about  the  subs,  but  a  couple  of  the 
boys  knocked  the  seaplane  into  the  water." 

Battle  Action  at  Midway 

His  first  real  fighting  came  in  the  Battle 
of  Midway  in  June,  1942.  Twenty-five 
Marine  planes  took  off  from  Midway  Island 
to  join  the  battle.  Fifteen  were  shot  down, 
of  which  only  one  was  fished  safely  out  of 
the  sea.  Carl  got  his  first  Zero,  several  bul- 
lets through  his  plane  and  a  lot  of  experi- 
ence. 

After  Midway  he  went  to  Honolulu  and 
joined  Squadron  223,  which  sailed  for 
Guadalcanal  on  the  jeep  carrier  Long  Is- 
land, arriving  August  20th,  13  days  after 
the  island  was  taken  by  the  Marines  and 
then  held  in  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of 
the  war. 

Things  were  lively  there  and  Carl  be- 
came one  of  a  famous  trio  which  was  mak- 
ing headlines  back  home — Marines  John  L. 
Smith,  Robert  E.  Galer  and  Marion  Carl. 
They  started  a  tremendous  friendly  rivalry 
that  was  rough  on  the  Japanese  air  force. 
One  day  Carl  would  be  leading  in  Jap  kills, 
the  next  day  Smith  and  the  next  Galer. 
They  leapfrogged  up  through  five,  seven, 
ten  and  more  with  the  scores  changing  al- 
most daily,  finally  ending  with  19  for 
Smith,  16  Ms  for  Carl,  and  13  for  Galer. 

Then,  on  successive  days,  almost,  Smith 
made  a  dead-stick  landing  behind  the  Jap 
lines  and  walked  back  through  them,  Galer 
ditched  in  the  ocean  and  was  rescued,  and 
Carl  bailed  out  into  the  sea. 

Carl's  sortie  into  the  Pacific  waters  hap- 
pened on  September  9,  1942.  His  squadron 
was  on  patrol  and  they  sighted  a  covey  of 
Jap  bombers.  Climbing  to  26,000  feet  the 
Marines  got  set  for  a  diving  attack. 

"The  Zeros  must  have  been  sitting  up 
above  us,"  Carl  said.  "I  never  even  saw 
the  one  that  got  me.  Everything  was  nor- 
mal and  we  were  all  ready  to  tear  into  the 
bombers.    Then — 'bingo.'    I  saw  the  tracer 


bullets  going  by  and  the  next  thing  I  knew 
my  plane  was  on  .fire." 

Carl  slid  back  the  canopy,  flipped  the 
plane  over  on  its  back  and  bailed  out.  He 
pulled  the  rip  cord  and  watched  his  plane 
strike  the  water  and  explode.  He  followed 
it  in  some  minutes  later. 

Fighter  planes  were  equipped  with  col- 
lapsible dinghies  in  those  days,  but  Carl's 
went  down  with  his  ship.  His  Mae  West 
supported  him  in  the  water  for  four  hours 
until  a  native  paddled  cautiously  out  in  the 
dusk  and  rescued  him. 

Behind  Jap  Lines  in  Jungle 

"He  was  a  native  minister,"  said  Carl. 
"Church  of  England,  and  he  could  speak 
pidgin  English.  We  landed  and  he  took  me 
into  the  jungle.  We  were  behind  the  Jap 
lines  and  there  were  Jap  patrols  up  and 
down  the  beach  day  and  night,  but  once 
you  were  10  feet  in  that  jungle  no  one  could 
find  you.  I  don't  know  how  the  natives 
ever  found  their  way." 

Carl's  minister  passed  him  along  to  the 
tribal  doctor. 

"The  doctor  was  quite  a  guy,"  Carl  went 
on.  "He  had  about  the  equivalent  of  a 
high-school  education  and  he  did  a  fine  job 
of  treating  the  natives.  I  was  with  him  for 
five  days.  He  always  knew  when  a  Jap 
patrol  was  anywhere  near  and  kept  me 
hidden.  Both  the  minister  and  the  doctor 
had  more  power  in  the  tribe  than  the  chief. 
They  all  ate  well.  The  food  was  good." 

Carl  worried  a  lot  about  getting  back. 
The  Jap  patrols  were  active  and  it  looked 
impossible  to  make  it  through  the  lines. 
Then  one  day  his  host  mentioned  that  he 
had  an  old  motorboat  the  Japs  had  aban- 
doned— but  it  wouldn't  run. 

That  night  he  took  Carl  to  the  boat. 
Carl  tore  down  the  motor  and  made  a  few 
minor  repairs.  There  was  fuel  in  the  tank. 

So  the  next  night  he  cranked  it  up  and 
he  and  the  doctor  headed  back.  They  went 
out  far  enough  so  the  Japs  couldn't  hear 
them  from  shore  and  then  made  their  way 
to  the  American-held  part  of  the  island. 

Carl  left  Guadalcanal  on  October  12, 
1942,  and  returned  to  the  Marine  Corps 
Air  Station  at  El  Toro,  California.  He  was 
given  30  days'  leave  and,  about  that  time, 
the  Grumman  aircraft  people  threw  a  party 
in  New  York  honoring  the  Pacific  air  war 
heroes.   Naturally  Carl  was  invited. 

It  might  have  been  just  another  party 
except  that  the  Grumman  people,  always 
hospitable  and  thoughtful,  invited  a  num- 
ber of  Powers  models  to  be  hostesses. 

One  of  them  was  Edna  Kirvin,  five  feet 
six  inches  of  tall  blue-eyed  brunette.  Carl, 
who  is  over  six  feet  two  and  often  has 
trouble  scrooching  down  into  the  cockpit 
of  a  fighter  plane,  asked  her  to  dance. 

"She  was  not  only  the  prettiest  girl 
there,"  he  says  now,  "she  was  the  tallest." 
So  he  asked  her  to  dance  again  and  again, 


and  before  the  evening  was  over  Mja 
vin  had  done  what  the  Japs  couldn 

"Marion  was  a  goner,"  a  frienc 
recalls,  "but  Edna  couldn't  have  can 

Edna  is  more  vocal  on  the  subj< 
Marion  Carl:  "I  was  just  nineteen, 
want  to  get  married.  But  he  stayed 
York  quite  a  while  and  kept  turn 
Before  he  left  I  didn't  know  wh 
wanted  to  get  married  or  not.  I 
I  didn't.  He  left  for  California, 
decided  I  did.  I  wired  him.  He  can 
We  got  married." 

Edna  returned  to  California  with 
and  they  shared  a  few  months  of 
life  together  before  he  returned 
Pacific  theater.  Since  then,  of 
they've  had  about  now  five  yean 
and  a  baby  girl,  Lyanne,  aged 
months. 

His  wife  reports  that  Marion  is 
man  who  loves  flying  above 
("above  me,  I  suspect"),  who  bri 
ports  home  at  night  and  works  on 
who  is  away  much  too  much  of  tt 
flying,  who  loves  candy  but  woi 
cooked  vegetables  ("just  meat  and 
salads"). 

"He  tries  to  have  hobbies,"  she  tc 
"but  flying  takes  up  most  of  his  tin 
buys  a  lot  of  tools  and  almost  nevi 
them,  though  he  did  build  me  a 
longue,  and  he  says  he  will  build 
house  someday.  Right  now  he's 
camera  bug.  Movie  cameras.  He 
pictures  every  spare  minute,  especii 
the  baby. 

"Do  I  like  being  a  Marine  wife? 
it.    I  was  the  one  who  most  urged 
to  stay  in  service  when  the  war  end 


Patrol  Jobs  in  the  Pacific 

When  Carl  was  assigned  back 
Pacific  in  July  of  1943  he  went 
Midway  and  thence  to  Vella  La  Vel 
island  next  to  Bougainville  in  the 
mons.  He  was  a  squadron  leader 
major  by  this  time  and  he  shot  dow 
more  Japs  at  Vella  La  Vella,  his  las 
bringing  his  score  to  18.  From  th« 
went  to  Efate  in  the  New  Hebrides, : 
Emirau,  north  of  Rabaul.  These 
mostly  patrol  jobs.  In  November 
he  returned  to  the  States. 

No  matter  what  assignment  he  has 
keeps  up  his  constant  striving  for  i 
sonal  aerial  perfection — night  flyinj 
flying,  dead-stick  landings,  with  any 
he  can  get  into. 

Now  that  the  Marines  are  in 
again,  Carl  is  itching  to  get  back  into 
bat.  He  doesn't  want  to  be  stuck  on  t 
duty.  "I've  got  an  interesting  job,' 
"And  it's  an  important  job,  no  matte; 
does  it.  But  I'd  want  to  go  with  a 
squadron  if  things  got  really  hot.  M 
like  any  other  combat  fighter  pilot, 
my  job  and  my  life."  S 
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"Supper  will  be  late.  The  but- 
ton I  pressed  did  the   wash" 
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To  the  man  who  knows  good  whiskey, 
there  is  no  substitute  for  "the  real 
thing." 

Among  bourbons,  especially  bonded 
bourbons,  that  is  Old  Grand-Dad. 

It  goes  into  the  aging  casks  a  superior 
bourbon,  well  and  carefully  distilled 
from  choice  grains. 

It  emerges  a  superior  bond,  mellowed, 
ripened,  recognized  for  its  top  quality. 


You  can  serve  another  bourbon  and 
perhaps  save  a  few  cents. 

But  you  will  not  quite  get  the  same 
appreciation  from  your  guests  as  when 
you  bring  out  Old  Grand -Dad  —  long 
known  as  Head  of  the  Bourbon  Family. 

That  tells  everyone  you  know  top 
quality— and  serve  it. 

The  Old  Grand-Dad  Distillery  Company, 
Frankfort,  Ky. 
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shook  his  head.  "No." 

nervous  fashion,  the  other  laughed, 
you'll  find  out,  matey." 

me,"  Paul  said  urgently. 
11."  The  little  man  shrugged.    "He's 
,k — mostly   a   welsher   on    the   race 
i  fence  for  stolen  goods  in  his  spare 
He's  been  in  and  out  of  quod  a  dozen 

Mind  you,  he  was  a  gentleman  once. 

w  he's  sunk  pretty  low." 

:e,"  said  Paul,  in  a  subdued  voice. 

din  in   the   dormitory   increased — 

curses,  bursts  of  laughter.  Someone 
to  play  a  mouth  organ.  It  was  mid- 
lefore  some  sort  of  silence  prevailed. 


s 


CT  morning  at  six  o'clock  everyone 
wakened  by  the  untying  of  one 

rope,  a  process  which  automatically 
j  all  the  hammocks,  spilling  every- 
to  the  floor.  As  Paul  filed  out  with 
ers  into  the  raw  dawn,  his  neighbor 
bight  before  hung  on  to  him,  guiding 

the  nearest  coffee  stand  where  he 

stamping  his  burst  slippers,  blowing 
cupped  hands  with  an  air  of  humor- 
pectancy.  "How  about  a  mug  of 
matey?  You  cough  up.  I  haven't 
lg  smaller  than  a  fiver." 
king  one  of  his  few  shillings,  Paul 
he  other  a  roll  and  coffee. 
f  was  his  name,  Jerry  the  Dip  to  his 
ie  admitted,  with  his  shrunken  grin, 
:  was  a  regular  scrounger,  had  not 
i  regular  work  for  years,  but  he  knew 
lodge  for  scraping  a  living.  His  most 
xxupation  was  that  of  "fag-lifter" — 
ured  the  city  gutters  for  cigarette 
H  sold  the  mixed  pickings  by  the 

But  in  bad  weather  the  pickings 
v,  and  this  morning  he  was  going  to 
a  day  with  "the  boards."  He  offered 

Paul  with  him. 


To  Live  Again 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  35 

"You  come  along,  matey.  With  those 
good  duds  you'll  be  sure  of  a  board." 

At  first,  Paul  was  about  to  refuse.  He 
could  hardly  picture  himself  as  a  sandwich 
man.  Yet,  why  not?  To  find  Monk  he  must 
keep  in  touch  with  Jerry.  And  with  almost 
nothing  in  his  pocket  he  had  to  keep  himself 
alive.  He  moved  off  with  the  other  in  the 
direction  of  Tron  Alley. 

At  the  head  of  the  alley,  outside  a  dilapi- 
dated yard  bearing  the  sign  Tron  Billboard 
and  Advertising  Company,  they  took  their 
places  behind  the  men  already  lined  up 
alongside  the  wooden  fence.  After  about 
an  hour  the  gate  was  opened  and  the  first 
twenty  men,  including  Paul  and  his  com- 
panion, were  admitted. 

Inside  the  yard  stood  a  row  of  freshly 
pasted  sandwich  boards.  Imitating  the 
others,  Paul  lifted  one  of  the  double  boards 
upon  his  shoulders  and  moved  toward  the 
big  gate.  The  line  then  re-formed,  and  Paul 
fell  into  step  and  plodded  along  behind 
Jerry  the  Dip. 

All  day  long  the  line  weaved  and  wormed 
its  way  through  the  busiest  streets  of  the 
city.  The  boards  were  heavy  and  awkward, 
and  Paul  felt  the  strain  on  his  shoulder 
muscles.  But  at  five  o'clock  they  were  back 
at  the  alley,  where  each  man  was  paid  two 
shillings  and  ninepence  for  the  day's  work. 
As  they  came  together  out  of  the  yard  Jerry 
remarked.  "Now  we  can  feed,"  and  led  Paul 
straight  to  the  nearest  eating  house. 

Every  day  that  week  Paul  went  out  with 
the  boards.  It  was  humiliating  work.  To  at- 
tract attention,  the  men  had  to  wear  some 
odd  article  of  dress,  and  one  morning  Paul 
was  sent  out  with  the  others  in  a  battered 
top  hat.  Toward  noon,  as  he  paraded  along 
Tron  Street,  he  saw  one  of  the  Bonanza  as- 
sistants, Nancy  Wilson,  coming  toward  him. 
He  lowered  his  head  quickly,  but  not  be- 
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"He  says  he's  done  a  lot  of  foolish  things 
in  his  life,  and  he's  going  to  stay 
single  so  he  can  keep  on  doing  them!" 


WILLIAM 
VON    RIEGEN 


fore  she  had  recognized  him,  a  look  of 
startled  surprise  appearing  in  her  face. 

He  did  not  care.  With  the  money  he  re- 
ceived he  was  able  to  exist.  He  could  sleep 
in  the  flophouse  and  buy  food.  Since  it  was 
more  economical  to  use  the  lodginghouse 
kitchen,  Paul  bought  a  secondhand  frying 
pan  from  the  man  who  bossed  the  place,  and 
each  night  made  himself  a  filling  supper  of 
cheap  meat  and  fried  onions. 

The  lodginghouse  harbored  a  strange, 
abandoned,  shiftless  company.  None  of  the 
men  had  steady  work — even  the  best  of 
them  were  dependent  upon  casual  labor.  If 
a  liner  docked;  if  there  was  a  new  sewer  to 
be  dug;  if  a  blizzard  laid  snow  thick  upon 
the  streets;  then  they  ate  and  drank.  There 
were  others  who  followed  stranger  and 
more  devious  trades:  the  ragpickers,  the 
"bottle  and  bone"  men,  the  refuse-rakers, 
the  coin-fishers — silent  figures,  in  odorous 
rags,  who  scoured  the  garbage  cans  of  the 
city,  half  stooping,  their  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  perpetually  in  search  of  the  treas- 
ure of  a  bottle,  a  piece  of  china,  a  tin  can. 

The  street  entertainers  were  a  queer  crew 
too.  There  were  a  contortionist,  a  "blind" 
fiddler  who  every  night  read  the  Herald 
comfortably  in  his  hammock  and  a  vocalist 
who  specialized  in  theater  queues.  Finally, 
there  were  the  cripples:  the  legless  man  who 
slid  over  the  pavements  on  his  hands  and 
hips,  the  fake  paralytic,  the  sickly  youth 
trading  on  his  open  sores,  the  beggars,  open 
and  unashamed.  Many  were  corrupt  and 
vicious.  Some  were  far  gone  in  disease. 
Herded  together  in  the  low,  ill-ventilated 
dormitory,  seedy  and  unwashed,  snoring, 
starting  in  nightmare  cries,  they  gave  off  in 
the  hours  of  darkness  a  fetid  odor  which 
mingled  with  the  stench  of  the  latrine. 

The  days  passed,  and  still  Monk  did  not 
return.  Jerry,  despite  Paul's  urging,  would 
add  nothing  to  what  he  had  already  said  of 
the  absent  man.  Paul  was  forced  to  hang 
on.  And  it  was  strange  how  quickly  the 
blight  of  this  place  infected  him,  filled  him 
with  a  sense  of  desperation  and  despair.  He 
began  to  feel  that  he  would  never  solve  the 
mystery  and,  under  the  growing  burden  of 
inaction,  to  long  for  some  violent  action 
which  would  cut,  once  and  for  all.  the  tan- 
gled cords  which  bound  him.  More  and 
more  savagely  the  yoke  of  injustice  galled 
his  youthful  spirit;  he  brooded  through 
sleepless  nights,  his  thoughts  always  re- 
turning with  growing  hatred  to  the  main 
instrument  of  his  father's  suffering,  the 
prosecutor,  Matthew  Sprott. 

IN  THE  middle  of  the  second  week,  the 
Tron  Advertising  Company  stopped 
sending  out  its  sandwich  boards.  Turned 
away  at  the  yard,  Paul  glanced  at  Jerry, 
who  shrugged  his  thin  shoulders. 

"They  often  run  out  on  us.  They  post 
bills  instead.   We'll  try  the  station." 

Together  they  went  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion and.  for  the  rest  of  that  week,  hung 
around  on  the  chance  of  carrying  a  bag. 
always  watching  out  for  the  porters,  who 
resented  this  infringement  of  their  rights. 
The  few  tips  he  received  kept  Paul  going 
until  Saturday.  On  the  evening  of  that  day, 
as  they  entered  the  lodginghouse,  Jerry 
drew  up  short  and  pointed  to  a  stranger,  a 
tall,  sinewy  man  of  about  forty  with  a  pale, 
narrow  face,  unshaven  chin,  and  small  sat- 
urnine eyes,  with  a  derby  hat  on  his  head 
and  a  crumpled  neckerchief  hanging  from 
his  pocket. 

"There  you  are  then,  matey,"  exclaimed 
Jerry,  in  a  low  voice.  "That's  Monk — and 
watch  out  how  you  use  him.".  .  . 

Later  that  night,  in  a  small  back  room 
which  Monk  rented  in  an  adjoining  street, 
Paul  faced  this  man  of  mystery  whom  he 
had  awaited  so  anxiously  these  past  weeks. 
Despite  his  shabby  clothes  and  liquor- 
coarsened  voice  he  was,  as  Jerry  had  said, 
obviously  educated,  and  of  superior  intel- 
ligence.  His  long  lean  checks  had  a  clerkly 


IOU  will  stand  in   stunned 
amazement    when     you    see 
Carlsbad  Caverns   National 
Park,  and  off  the-beaten-track 
you'll    likely    discover    some 
unheralded  fiesta   or  local 
celebration  as  gay  and  colorful 
as  the  celebrators  themselves.  At 
Indian   pueblos,  where  customs 
and  dress  have  changed  but 
little   since   the   days   of 
Conquistadores,  you  will  thrill 
to  the  throbbing  rhythm  of 
the  tom-tom  heralding  an 
age-old   ceremonial.  The 
pleasing   graciousness    of         ^ 
Spanish  culture,  the  lingering    ( 
traces  of  a  rollicking,  robust 
Old  West  add  individuality  to 
this  land  of  contrasts.  Once  you 
have    shared    these    things, 
you'll   never   forget   them!!! 
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FREE  BOOKLET  AND  MAPS,  PRONTO ! 


Ml 
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Room    1322,   Stole  Capitol  •  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico 
Please   send   free:   D   New  booklet  "Land  of  Enchantment" 
□  Official  Highway  Map,  D  New  Mexico  "Recreation  Map" 
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Whol  doe&  (|ou/t  co' 


The  old  saying  was  that  clothes  make  the  man;  today  it  is  truer  that 
the  car  labels  the  driver. 

Which  makes  it  fairly  important  to  consider  what  your  car  says 
about  you! 

Does  it  say,  for  example,  that  you  are  one  who  really  knows  fine  cars 
—able  to  recognize  high  merit,  even  when  it  doesn't  carry  the  highest 
price  tags? 

JHor  such  we  built  the  Roadmaster— and  gave  it  all  the  fine  car  need 
honestly  be  asked  to  provide. 

It  has  power— abundant  power  for  brilliant  performance,  with  plenty 
in  reserve  for  emergencies. 

It  has  size  —  plentiful  size  in  the  way  of  interior  room,  all  the  impres- 
siveness  you  need  in  exterior  measurements. 

It  has  comfort  —  the  blissfully  restful  comfort  of  Buick's  matchlessly 
level  ride,  which  sets  a  standard  for  the  whole  industry  to  follow. 

It  has  convenience  —  the  silken  smoothness  of  Dynaflow  Drive,  the 
quick  surge  of  Fireball  power,  the  ease  of  feathery  steering,  over-all 
length  that  you  find  mighty  handy  in  parking  and  garaging. 

.From  all  this  Roadmaster  gets  standing. 

It  is  the  standing  of  a  truly  fine  and  capable  automobile,  not  a  standing 
born  simply  of  price  tags. 

For  while  Roadmaster's  prices  are  high  enough  to  cover  all  that  a 
fine  car  should  offer,  its  cost  per  pound  is  the  lowest  in  the  fine-car  field 
—  and  there's  no  greater  proof  of  solid  value  than  that. 

Oo  if  you  want  a  truly  fine  car  —  able,  roomy,  comfortable,  modern  in 
equipment  and  faultless  in  tailoring  and  finish  — 

If  you  also  have  a  prudent  man's  normal  interest  in  wanting 
something  good  at  no  more  than  a  good  thing  should 
cost—  we  invite  you  to  see  your  Buick  dealer 
now  about  trying  out  a  Roadmaster. 


BUICK  Division  of  GENERAL  MOTORS 


You*  key  to 
Greater  Value 


RO 


S  T  E  R 


When  better  automobiles  are  built 
Buick  will  build  them 


FIRST    OF    THE    FINE    CARS    IN    VALVE 
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0U|  cAout  WHU 1 


AY  FOREFRONT 

ed  front  end  (1)  sets 
note,  (2)  saves  on 
'its — vertical  bars 
dually  replaceable, 
"locking  horns," 
.e»  parking  and 
lasier. 


Tune  in  HENRY  J.  TAYLOR,  ABC  Network,  every  Monday  evening. 

ONLY  BUIGK  HAS  Dtfttaffaw*—*  DRIVE*  AND  WITH  IT  GOES: 

HIGHER-COMPRESSION  Fireball  <val<ve-in-head power  in  three  engines.  (New  F-263  engine  in  Super  models.) 

NEW-PATTERN  STYLING,  with  MULTI-GUARD  forefront,  taper-through  fenders,  " double  bubble"  taillights 

WIDE-ANGLE  VISIBILITY,  close-up  road  -view  both  forward  and  back 

TRAFFIC-HANDY  SIZE,  less  over-all  length  for  easier  parking  and  garaging,  short  turning  radius 

SOFT  BUICK  RI DE,  from  all-coil  springing,  Safety-Ride  rims,  low-pressure  tires,  ride-steadying  torqut-tube 

EXTRA  ■  WIDE  SEA  TS  cradled  between  the  axles    •     WIDE  ARRA  Y  OF  MODELS  with  Body  by  Fisher. 

♦Standard  on  ROADMASTER,  optional  at  extra  cost  on  SUPBR  and  Special  models. 
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'or  In;  k006 

(J'       corduroy  by 


For  leisure  wear  at  its  pleasurable 
best,  choose  the  Smartair  Bilt- 
more   jacket    in    luxurious 
Juilliard  pinwale  corduroy. 
This  four-pocket   favorite  is 
tailored  to  drape  handsomely, 
with  concealed  stitching  through- 
out and   full   matching  lining. 
In    10   flattering   fall   colors, 
$19.50.     Your  Smartair  dealer  is 
now   showing  corduroy   leisure 
wear  in  a   selection  to  suit  your 
every   mood.     See   him   soon. 
Write  for  free  style  booklet. 


SMARTAIR    ■     Racine,   Wisconsin    •    Division  of    Rainfair,    Inc.   •    Makers   of   Rainfair   Rain-Topcoah 


air,  and  in  his  chilling  yellowish  counte- 
nance there  was  the  look  of  one  who  had 
managed  many  a  shrewd  skirmish  with  the 
law.  But  whatever  he  once  was,  or  might 
have  been,  he  had  now  clearly  fallen  to  the 
depths,  to  the  seamy  and  shady  fringes  of 
the  underworld. 

"You're  wondering  about  me,"  he  said. 
"Don't.   I  no  longer  exist." 

As  Paul  remained  silent  Monk  poured 
himself  a  shot  of  whisky  from  the  bottle  at 
his  elbow  and  tossed  it  down.  His  dead 
eyes  could  express  interest  in  nothing,  but 
the  pale  lips  twisted  downward  in  scornful 
inquiry. 

"What  do  you  want  with  me?" 

WITHOUT  speaking,  without  taking 
his  eyes  from  Monk,  Paul  handed 
him  the  spill  of  paper  which  Prusty  had 
given  him.  Monk  unrolled  it,  glanced  at  it 
carelessly,  then,  without  a  word,  handed  it 
back.  "So  that's  what  brought  you  to  the 
Vennel  gutters,"  he  said  bitterly. 

"Who  sent  me  that  message?  Was  it- 
was  it  my  father?" 

Another  silence,  brief,  but  loaded  with 
suspense. 

"Yes,"  said  Monk  in  a  flat  voice.  "I  dare 
say  it  was." 

"Then — you  know  my  father?" 

"Perhaps — 1  know  them  that  have  known 
him." 

"In  Stoneheath?" 

"In  that  accursed  place — and  out  of  it." 

"How  is  he?"  The  words  came  with  a 
gasp.  "You  must  have  heard." 

"Bad."  Monk  took  a  bag  of  tobacco  from 
his  overcoat. pocket,  slipped  off  a  rice  pa- 
per from  a  pack,  and  rolled  himself  a  ciga- 
rette. "In  fact,  couldn't  be  worse." 

"My  God — haven't  you  anything  more  to 
tell  me?  No  hope  of  any  kind  to  give  me?" 

"Is  there  any  hope  in  Stoneheath?" 

The  throbbing  of  Paul's  heart  seemed  to 
fill  his  ears.  Yet  there  must,  he  was  sure,  be 
something  behind  this  man's  inscrutable  and 
sinister  reserve. 

"Why  was  1  told  to  find  you,  then?" 

"Your  old  man  guessed  I  was  around. 
Thought  we  ought  to  meet." 

"Then  it  must  be  that  you  can  help  me!" 

"That  depends,"  Monk  said  slowly,  draw- 
ing deeply  on  his  cigarette,  "on  what  kind  of 
help  you  want." 

"You  know  what  I  want,"  Paul  exclaimed. 
"To  dig  out  a  poor  devil  who's  been  buried 
alive  for  fifteen  years." 

"Once  you're  in  that  grave,  you  never 
get  out." 

Wildly,  Paul  exclaimed,  "I  will  get  him 
out.  He's  innocent.  I  have  some  clues  al- 
ready. I'll  find  the  one  who  really  did  the 
murder." 

"Never."  Monk  spoke  disdainfully,  and 
his  yellow  eyes,  fixed  steadily  on  Paul, 
seemed  to  become  opaque.  "Why  don't 
you  go  for  the  legal  killer — -the  man  who's 
your  real  enemy — the  public  prosecutor?" 

Paul  caught  his  breath. 

"Monk  isn't  your  real  name.  For  God's 
sake — who  are  you?" 

There  was  a  heavy  pause.  Then  slowly, 
the  other  answered:  "You've  heard  of  Gil- 
lett — the  lawyer  Sprott  ruined  along  with 
Swann.    I  am  Walter  Gillett's  brother." 

A  long  silence  followed.  Then  he  re- 
sumed, in  a  biting  voice,  "So  you  see  we're 
in  the  same  boat,  you  and  me.  No  doubt 
that's  why  your  dad  thought  we  ought  to 
get  together.  We  owe  everything  to  that 
swine  Sprott.  And  we're  so  weak — so  spine- 
less— we  don't  do  a  thing  about  it." 

Paul  bowed  his  head  between  his  hands, 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  his  disappoint- 
ment. Had  his  father  sent  him  to  this  man 
only  to  meet  this  dead  end  of  savage  dis- 
illusionment? Monk  had  expected  him — 
warned,  no  doubt,  by  the  released  convict 
who  had  carried  the  message.  Was  his 
present  attitude  sincere?  Or  was  the  whole 
thing  planted  and  prearranged,  false  from 
beginning  to  end?  And  still  the  searing 
voice  went  on: 

"Don't  take  it  to  heart.  We're  down 
where  we  belong,  you  and  I.  Cheer  up." 
A  strange  light  flickered  in  his  clouded 
pupils.    "What  you   need  is  a   little  diver- 


sion. Why  don't  you  let  me  give  youfl 
entertainment?" 

"Entertainment!"  Paul  exclaimed.il 
is  hardly  the  time — " 

"Why  not?  You  don't  read  the  I 
properly,  or  you'd  know  there's  ll 
fine  show  in  town  for  the  past  ten  Q 
two  first-rate  performers.  Oh,  the! 
Winton  regularly,  but  this  is  one  ofl 
biggest  attractions.    And  it's  all  free! 

His  voice  had  gradually  taken  on  I 
which  chilled  Paul  to  the  bone.  The! 
a  pause.    Paul  waited. 

"The  High  Court  is  in  session, ■ 
Oman  presiding,  Sir  Matthew  Sprotjj 
ecuting — wouldn't  you  like  to  see  tfl 

Staring  at  the  other,  Paul  did  not  all 

"It's  such  an  opportunity — the  la  I 
of  the  trial."  Monk  was  mocking  him  I 
in  that  same  deadly  way.  "Surely  ■ 
like  to  come  with  me  tomorrow  aftui  ? 
and  see  how  they  do  it?" 

"Do  what?" 

"You  know  what,"  he  said,  afl 
ingenuous  surprise.  "Of  course  ycl 
Mind  you,  this  one  won't  be  so  tx  i 
Just  a  wretched  little  bawd  who's  kill  \ 
lover.  Still,  any  murder  trial  is  intel 
— and  we'd  see  your  two  good  friend?  < 

"No!"  Paul  said  violently. 

Monk's  face  hardened.  He  pierces 
through  and  through  with  his  ycllovl 

"Are  you  afraid?" 

"No,  I'm  not  afraid — I  just  don't  scl 
I  should  go.    It's  ugly,  and  cynical."  I 

"I  say  you  are  afraid."    The  coll 
cutting  words  came  faster.    "I  thoul 
first  you  had  guts.  But  I  see  1  am  misl 
You  say  you  want  a  showdown.    Wei 
God's  sake,  why  not  have  it!    Don 
realize  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  p 
The  ones  who  take  what  they  want 
the  ones  who  don't!    What  sort  of  a 
do  you  think  you  and  I  are  in?    D 
think  we're  playing  for  fun?    I  knowl 
you're  up  against!   But  you — you'd  le'l 
all   tramp  over  you!    Well,   go   you  ■ 
way  then,  and  I'll  go  mine." 

His  voice  dropped:  he  rose  and  I 
his  cigarette  butt  in  the  empty  fireplal 

Paul  stood  watching  him,  woundel 
aroused,  torn  by  indecision.  Suddetl 
compressed  his  lips.  "I'll  go,"  hel 
"What  time  shall  1  meet  you?" 

Monk  turned  slowly,  buttoning  his 
"Do  you  mean  it?"  He  searched  Paul' 
intently.  "Very  well.  Outside  the 
Court.  Two  o'clock.  Tomorrow.' 
swung  round  and  held  the  door  opei 

ALL  that  night,  in  the  dormitory,! 
L  lay  awake,  tossing  on  the  mattJ 
tortured  self-examination.  His  ml 
with  Monk,  the  crumbling  of  his  hoptj 
man's  bitterness,  the  whole  deadly  iij 
of  his  personality  had  shaken  and  disr  I 
him.  But  these  last  misspent  week  I 
brought  him  to  such  a  pass  that  the  I 
for  action  was  boiling  in  his  blood I 
gritted  his  teeth,  determined  to  go  th 
with  any  ordeal  to  get  it. 

The  next  day  he  met  Monk  at  the  I 
Court.  Monk,  who  was  shaved  and  itk  I 
spectably  dressed   than   before,  appaj 
knew  his  way  about.    He  led  Paul  th 
the  main  archway  and  up  a  broad  ci  I 
staircase     to     a     heavy     mahogany   I 
guarded  by  an  official  to  whom  he  h; 
two  stamped   admission  cards.    Whel 
officer    had    inspected   the   cards   he! 
ushered  them  through  the  door  into  ;  I 
row   public    gallery    where    they    squ 
into  two  vacant  seats. 

Below  lay  the  crowded  court — the 
judge  on  his  dais  at  one  end,  the  jur 
to  the  left,  the  witness  stand  to  the  | 
and  in  the  center,  the  dock,  where  a  J 
woman  in  a  shawl  stood  between  twd 
tionless  bareheaded  policemen.    Gra;| 
somber  though  it  was.  all  this  broke 
Paul's  vision  with  blinding  force.   He  lil 
forward,  his  gaze  bent  upon  Lord  C| 
His  Lordship  was  an  aged  figure,  of 
than  average  stature  but  slightly  stol 
His  face,  the  color  almost  of  port  wine! 
haughty,  fixed  in  implacable  severity, 
beneath  his  brooding  brows,  the  eyes  ]< 
out,  senile  yet  formidable. 

Collier's  for  September  16, 
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felt  the  sweat  break  out  upon  him 
joked,  but  a  pressure  on  his  arm 
m  turn  to  Monk,  who  pointed  to  a 
anding  in  the  well  of  the  court. 
't  bother  about  Oman — he's  in  his 
The  words  were  whispered 
"There,  getting  ready  to  speak 
real  friend — Sprott." 
observed  with  a  thudding  heat;t  the 
the  advocate  depute,  in  his  curly 
somber  black  robe.  His  hard-bitten 
ihowed  ruddy  in  the  twilight  of  the 
e  pursed  his  thick  lips  and  sent  his 
res  darting  beneath  his  sandy  brows 
:gan  to  address  the  jury  in  a  final, 
d  recapitulation  of  the  case. 

sordid  facts  were  simple.  The  ac- 
id was  a  woman  of  the  streets,  a 
:e  of  the  poorest  class  who,  since 
of  seventeen — she  was  now  twenty- 
ad  followed  her  trade  in  a  mean 
of  the  city.  She  had,  inevitably,  a 
r.Uhe  man  who  lived  with  her  upon 
:ul  earnings.  One  night,  when  she 
nk,  in  a  surge  of  hatred  and  re- 
he  had  cut  his  throat,  then  turned 
t  ineffectually  upon  herself, 
ireely  seemed  as  if  this  miserable 
ould  bear  elaboration,  but  Sprott 
5on  it,  and  all  its  sordid  details,  at 
ngth,  and  with  withering  admoni- 
licating  to  the  jury  that  no  thought 
luating  circumstances  should  cause 
compromise  their  verdict.  It  ap- 
indeed,  to  Paul,  as  if  the  prosecutor 
veling  in  the  fair  execution  of  his 
awing  from  his  own  exposition  of 
jus  degradation  of  the  accused  an 
avage  satisfaction,  using  his  utmost 
to  crush  and  to  condemn, 
i  he  concluded  he  sat  down  amid 
ly  stillness,  then  lounged  back  in 
as  though  the  proceedings  held  no 
interest  for  him. 

:  a  good  look  at  him,"  Monk  whis- 
>ain.  "He  was  the  one  who  did  for 
her." 

without  this  prompting,  Paul  was 
is,  as  he  watched  the  public  pros- 
of  a  surge  of  aversion  so  violent 
:nse  that  it  turned  him  a  little  sick, 
felt  instinctive  dislike  before,  but 
sent  feeling  held  more,  far  more, 
at  repulsion.  Black  and  bitter,  it 
ike  gall  from  deep  inside  him.  He 
of  what  this  man  had  said  about 
er,  the  merciless  and  false  vituper- 
riich  he  had  heaped  upon  him.  He 
ered,  from  the  photograph,  the 
and  hunted  look  upon  his  father's 
he  bore  the  cross-examination  of 
lecutor,  of  this  man  lounging  here, 


now,  before  his  eyes.  There  was,  in  this 
man's  studied  indifference,  something  so 
callous,  so  bereft  of  ordinary  humanity, 
that  it  roused  in  Paul's  breast  a  wild  thirst 
for  revenge. 

Suddenly  there  was  silence.  The  speech 
for  the  defense  was  over;  the  judge  had 
concluded  his  summing  up.  With  a  shuf- 
fling of  feet,  the  jury  retired,  and  the  court 
quickly  cleared. 

"Four  o'clock,"  Monk  remarked,  draw- 
ing back  his  pale  lips.  "Just  in  nice  time 
for  them  all  to  have  tea." 

"How  can  you  talk  like  that?"  Paul  said. 

Monk  shrugged  with  cynical  indifference. 

"It's  all  in  a  day's  work  for  them — Oman 
the  butcher — Sprott  the  auctioneer.  I  won- 
der how  many  they've  knocked  off  between 
them  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  Are  we  going 
out?" 

"No,"  Paul  answered  between  his  teeth, 
and  turned  away. 

His  neighbor  on  the  other  side,  a  hollow- 
chested  little  man  with  scanty  hair  plastered 
across  his  scalp,  was  eating  sandwiches 
from  a  paper  bag  with  the  air  of  a  habitue. 
He  leaned  over  confidentially. 

"You  two  came  in  a  bit  late.  You  missed 
the  best  of  the  sport.  Sprott  wasn't  too  bad 
in  his  final  address  but,  cor,  you  ought  to 
have  heard  him  this  morning.  Gave  it  to 
her  hot  and  strong.  Scrapings  of  the  gutter, 
panderin'  to  the  dregs  of  humanity — he 
didn't  half  have  her  in  tears.  All  over  but 
the  shouting  now.  She'll  swing,  all  right. 
Excitin',  ain't  it?  I'd  rather  see  this  than  a 
football  match,  any  day." 

A  pasteboard  ticket  to  see  the  show. 
Were  they  all  like  that?  Paul  wondered. 
The  hot  air  of  the  gallery  sent  a  wave  of 
nausea  over  him.  The  jury  was  back  now, 
and  the  judge,  and  all  the  rest  of  them. 

"Guilty!"  the  foreman  announced. 

OF  COURSE — the  little  man.  the  expert 
had  predicted  it.  But  not  the  scream 
from  the  poor  wretch  in  the  dock,  nor  the 
fit  of  coughing,  the  prolonged  and  racking 
paroxysm  which  followed.  His  Lordship, 
frigidly  annoyed,  was  forced  to  wait  until 
it  stopped.  Then  the  black  cap — Paul 
watched  with  staring  eyes  as  the  crepe  was 
put  upon  the  judge's  head  and,  as  the  words 
came  forth,  "to  hang  by  the  neck  till  you 
are  dead,"  fifteen  years  were  rolled  away 
and  he  felt  all  that  his  father  must  have 
felt,  and  writhed  in  torment. 

"It's  all  over,"  Monk  said,  agreeably. 
"Not  bad  for  a  matinee." 

Paul  accompanied  him  down  the  stair- 
case, out  through  the  wide  forecourt.  As 
they  came  into  the  street.  Monk  paused. 

"Shall  we  go  somewhere  for  a  bite?" 
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'You'll  have  to  take  things  easy  and 
avoid  all  exertion.  So  I  advise  you 
to  use  electric  toothbrushes,  elec- 
tric cocktail  mixer*,  cigarette  light- 
ers, push-button  radios,  self-winding 
watches  and  brushless  shaving  cream" 


GEORGE   HAMILTON 
GREEN 


arts*    Free-Swing 


suspenders,   in    authentic 


Fall    patterns,   are    an 


essential    part    of   the 


wardrobe   of   every 


well-groomed 


gentleman 


At  Better  Stores  Everywhere — $1.50  to  $2.50—  others  to  $5  ■  Paris  Carter  to  malch      s  ! 

tiri:.  I    S.  Pat.  OJt.    .  A  Product  of  A.  Stein  it  Company    •    Chicago  ■    Vew  York    •   Loa  AngeUs 
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Soft  as  ai«*8 


Air-O-Magic  with  its  patented  insole  gives  you  airy,  magically  cush- 
ioned comfort  from  the  very  first  step.  Hand-moulded  to  cradle  every 
curve.  Air-conditioned  to  keep  you  foot-fresh  in  any  weather.  Try  on 
Air-O-Magic.  Here's  style  that  stamps  a  man  well-dressed.  Here's  a 
saving  that  lets  you  afford  a  second  £«%  OC  €W4%  9S 
pair!  So,  always  buy  Air-O-Magic' 

AIR-O-MAGIC  MSN'S  SHOE  DIVISION 

The    H.    C.    GODMAN    COMPANY,    Columbus    16,    Ohio 


He  seemed  trying  to  estimate  Paul's  re- 
actions, coldly  and  curiously,  as  though  he 
watched  a  fly  pinned  beneath  a  magnifying 
glass.  Yet  there  was  more  in  it  than  that. 
Beneath  that  death-mask  brow  Paul  sensed 
the  presence  of  emotions  even  darker  than 
his  own. 

"I  don't  feel  like  anything  now." 

Monk  put  his  hand  on  his  arm.  "Why 
don't  we  go  back  to  my  place  for  a  drink?" 

"All  right."  In  the  turmoil  of  his  emo- 
tions, Paul  did  not  care  what  he  did. 

They  walked  off  together. 

WHEN  they  got  to  the  back  room  in 
the  Vennel,  Paul  sank  into  a  chair 
while  Monk  carefully  pulled  down  the 
blinds,  took  a  bottle  from  the  cupboard  and 
poured  out  two  drinks. 

"We've  earned  this,"  he  remarked,  as  he 
handed  Paul  a  glass.  "It  won't  hurt  you 
either.     It's  good  stuff." 

The  whisky  warmed  Paul's  stomach  and 
steadied  his  nerves.  In  his  distress  he  gave 
no  thought  to  the  effect  which  it  might  have 
upon  his  present  mood.  Never  in  his  life 
had  he  known  such  a  dark  and  hopeless 
bitterness.  He  emptied  his  glass  at  a  gulp 
and  made  no  protest  when  Monk  refilled  it 
for  him. 

Placing  his  drink  upon  the  mantel,  Monk 
stood  for  a  moment  observing  the  young 
man  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye.  Stealthily, 
he  moistened  his  lips,  conscious  that  the 
crisis  was  at  hand.  Yes,  that  unique  com- 
bination of  chances  he  had  so  often  longed 
for  was  at  last  before  him.  He  must  not 
miss  the  opportunity,  Engel,  the  prisoner 
in  Stoneheath,  meant  nothing  to  him — in 
any  case,  he  was  finished  and  done  for.  To 
Paul  he  gave  not  a  thought  except  to  regard 
him  as  a  heaven-sent  instrument  of  revenge. 
The  only  person  he  had  ever  cared  for  was 
his  brother,  Walter.  They  had  always  been 
together;  Walter  had  practically  brought 
him  up.  At  the  time  of  Walter's  "disgrace" 
he  had  almost  gone  out  of  his  mind,  and 
thereafter  had  steadily  gone  to  pieces. 
Lacking  the  personal  courage  to  exact 
retribution  on  his  own  account,  he  had, 
ever  since  that  day,  hated  Sprott  with  a 


deadly  and  increasing  hatred,  i| 
sought  unceasingly  to  vent  it  3 
danger  to  himself.  And  now — I 
these  years— had  come  Engel's  son  I 
feet  instrument  of  his  revenge! 

Monk  could  resist  no  longer.  ■ 
tremor,  almost  of  intoxication,  he  I 
Composing  his  features  to  their  .1 
blankness,  he  came  toward  Paul.    I 

"I  must  admit  you  took  it  well  tlli 
noon,"  he  said,  sitting  on  the  arm  <1 
chair.  "You  made  yourself  go  throil 
it,  didn't  you?" 

Paul  did  not  answer. 

"Perhaps  I  was  unfair  to  you  laMi 
An  inflection  of  grudging  acknowl| 
crept  into  Monk's  voice.    "After  til 
have    turned    out    badly    for    you  I 
everything    gone    wrong,    and    thifl 
badgering  you,  I  don't  blame  you  fi  I 
heart."     He  paused  and  shook  hi 
"You're  battering  your  head  againsT 
wall.    That's  why  I  wanted  you  to 
precious   pair   today.      Oh,   not 
Oman — he's  an  old,  broken-windei 
now,  though   he   still   likes  to  fol 
scent  of  blood.    It's  Sprott  I  really 
As  Monk  articulated  the  prosecutoi 
his  face  darkened  and,  despite  his 
maintain  a  note  of  irony,  his  voic* 
hard  as  stone. 

"He's  the  mastermind  of  the  sysl 
most  cursed  reactionary  in  the  city 
ton.  I  couldn't  tell  you  all  he's 
ways  indirectly,  always  under  cove 
the  one  who  put  your  father  into  tht 
Stoneheath.  And  as  long  as  he's 
you'll  never  get  him  out." 

IN  THE  silence  which  followed, 
of  the  thick-lipped  prosecutor  r 
fore  Paul's  sight,  and  a  strange  feve 
to  throb  in  him. 

Monk  continued  as  though  t 
aloud.  "Yes,  the  others  were  merel 
— Urie,  for  instance,  is  a  blockhea 
bound  by  his  own  professional  pr 
He  probably  convinced  himself  that 
right.  You  could  not  lower  you 
hate  him.  Oman,  the  judge,  works 
of  thumb.     But  Sprott,  ah,  Sprott 
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'Since  your  poem  is  about  flowers,  Russell, 
I  think  the  word  'smell'  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate. You  can  still  have  it  rhyme  by 
substituting  'bluebell'  for  'mountain  pink"  ' 
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use  it 


i         to  save  yourself 
^       trouble,  time  and 
4*     money 


JLf  you've  flown  on  the  airlines  recently,  you  know 
what  a  fast,  easy  way  it  is  to  travel.  When  you  fly,  you 

have  more  time  to  spend  at 
your  destination.  And,  now- 
adays, it  frequently  costs  you 
less,  too.  Ask  any  airline  or 
travel  agent  to  tell  you  more. 

United  Aircraft 

CORI»ORA.TI  OPT 
EAST  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

Makers  of  Pratt  &  Whitney  Engines,  Hamilton  Standard  Propellers,  Chance  Vought  Aircraft 
and  Sikorsky  Helicopters  for  the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  and  the  Finest  Airlines  in  the  World. 
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Mister,  get  in  front  of  your  rivals  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 
Be  first  in  eye  appeal  with  "Botany"  Brand  Shirts  and  Slacks— 
they  surpass  run-of-the-mill  sportswear  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
This  trim-and-colorful  shirt  is  an  authentic  Botany 
Scottish  Tartan... an  Esquire-approved  "T"  style.  "Botany" 
Brand  Slacks  are  smooth,  tapered  and  flattering... woven  of 
springy  100%  virgin  wool... are  several  jumps  ahead  in  fine 
workmanship  and  fit.  Hop  over  to  a  "Botany"  Brand  dealer 
today.Tartan  Shirt,  $9.95.  Solids  from  $7.95,  Slacks  from  $14.95. 

Look  for  the  "Btiany"  Brand  Label  on  Products  for  Men, 
If 'omen  and  Children. 

Listen  to  the  Botany  Song  Shop  starring  Ginny  Simms, 
starting  Sunday  evening,  September  17lh,  ABC  Network. 
See  your  local  paper  for  station  and  time. 

'"BOTANY"   IS   A  TRAOEMARK  OF   BOTANY   MILLS.  INC.  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.  COPYRIGHT  I  950     BOTANY   HILLS. 
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ferent.  Sprott  must  have  known  the  evi- 
dence, at  a  glance,  to  be  false.  Yet  Sprott 
went  ahead  with  every  false  word  at  his 
command.  Sprott  condemned  your  father 
to  a  living  death,  for  fifteen  years.  Yes,  he 
alone  is  the  one  who  did  it." 

Under  this  relentless  charge,  the  fever  in 
Paul's  blood  was  mounting. 

Monk  let  his  hand  rest,  caressingly,  upon 
the  young  man's  shoulder.  "I  know  how 
you  feel.  I'm  sorry  for  you.  How  can  you 
get  at  such  a  man?    He  is  entrenched." 

Paul  raised  his  head.  'There  must  be 
some  way  of  reaching  him." 

"No,  Paul — there  isn't."  Monk  spoke  in 
a  tone  of  commiseration.  Then  he  hesi- 
tated, trying  to  conceal  a  sudden  contortion 
of  his  features.  "At  least,  there's  one  way 
— but  of  course,  it's  impossible." 

"Why  impossible?" 

Monk  considered,  intently,  then  seemed 
to  dismiss  his  thought.  "No.  You're  too 
young.  You  couldn't  go  to  Sprott — go  to 
his  house — and  square  your  account  with 
him—" 

AS  MONK  said  this  he  glanced  at  Paul 
J\.  swiftly  and  his  breath  came  faster.  But 
Paul  was  now  beyond  perceiving  this  be- 
trayal of  the  passion  which  shook  Monk. 
He  muttered,  "Why  shouldn't  I  go  and  face 
up  to  Sprott?    I  can  do  it." 

"Can  you?"  Monk  asked  with  that  same 
strange  intensity. 

Paul  stared  back  at  him,  in  wild  percep- 
tion of  his  meaning.  The  blood  was  sud- 
denly pounding  in  his  ears. 

"Can  you?"  repeated  Monk  in  a  louder 
and  more  insistent  voice. 

Paul  ground  his  teeth  together  and 
nodded  his  head. 

Monk's  restraint  was  going;  he  bent 
close,  speaking  rapidly,  as  though  breath- 
ing into  Paul  the  full  strength  of  his  inten- 
tion. 

"It's  the  only  way  left  for  you  to  get 
justice.  To  take  the  matter  into  your  own 
hands.  No  one  will  blame  you.  All  the 
facts  will  come  out.  If  you  do  it — they 
can't  hush  up  your  father's  case  any  longer. 
Everyone  must  hear  about  it.  Just  think  of 
it.  A  complete  exposure  of  everything 
they're  trying  to  hide.  And  Sprott,  the 
agent  of  the  injustice,  out  of  the  way,  fin- 
ished, done  for — if  you  do  it.  They  won't 
hold  it  against  you — they'll  say  you  were 
justified — if  you  do  it — " 

Paul  got  to  his  feet,  goaded  beyond  rea- 
son by  these  words,  by  all  that  he  had  wit- 
nessed at  the  trial,  by  the  processes  of 
demoralization  which  for  the  past  ten  days 
had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  He 
felt  as  if  flashes  of  light  were  darting 
through  his  brain.  He  poured  himself  an- 
other drink  and  swallowed  it  down. 

"Here,"  said  Monk  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
"take  this." 

It  was  a  black  automatic.  Paul  felt  no 
surprise;  he  took  it  without  speaking.  Monk 
opened  the  door  and  Paul  went  out.  As  he 
went  down  the  stairs,  he  could  feel  the 
heavy  weight  in  his  pocket  bumping  against 
his  thigh. 

In  the  flat,  Monk  leaned  for  a  moment 
against  the  doorway,  his  hand  pressed 
against  his  side,  as  though  gasping  for 
breath.  His  mouth  was  contorted,  his 
cheeks  strangely  hollow,  his  face  colorless 
except  for  the  livid  scar  upon  his  temple. 
Then,  with  fingers  that  trembled  slightly,  he 
rolled  and  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  looked 
at  his  watch.  A  train  for  the  North  left  in 
ten  minutes.  There  was  no  time  to  waste. 
He  pulled  on  his  overcoat,  took  a  few  deep 
puffs  on  the  cigarette,  his  lips  drawn  back 
from  his  pale  gums.  Then  he  swung  round 
and  went  out.  It  was  time  to  disappear.  .  .  . 

That  same  evening,  when  Sir  Matthew 
Sprott  left  the  robing-room  of  the  courts,  he 
stood  on  the  portico,  debating  how  best  to 
employ  the  two  clear  hours  of  leisure  be- 
fore his  seven-o'clock  dinner.  Finally,  he 
resolved  to  go  down  to  his  club  in  George 
Square,  the  Royal  Caledonia. 

There  was  still  a  gleam  of  sunset  in  the 
west  as  he  strolled  along,  a  reddish  after- 
glow which  made  the  sky  quite  lurid,  even 


menacing.  It  was  almost,  the  pmM 
thought  uneasily,  like  an  omen  of  jk 
Then  he  shook  himself  abruptly.™ 
these  past  weeks  he  had  not  been  ql 
self.  Perhaps  he  had  been  oveil 
planning  ahead  too  arduously  for  fi 
ing  election.  Although  he  often  boil 
he  "had  not  a  nerve  in  his  body,"  Sj 
had  found  himself  inclined  to  w<fl 
surdly,  over  trifles.  Why,  for  | 
should  he  take  so  much  to  heil  ( 
trivial  dreams  which  had  recently  \n 
his  wife? 

The  prosecutor  winced  visibly  u 
thoughts  reverted  to  this  vexatious 
These  fantastic  scraps  of  nonsens<« 
ently  so  meaningless — what  was  ty 
make  of  them?  They  had,  howev<  ■ 
gle  point  in  common.  All  of  thn< 
cerned  him,  and  in  every  one  he  ifl 
some  preposterous  misfortune.  H  *» 
court  and  had  forgotten  his  brief;  ■ 
to  address  the  jury  and  broke  dov  a 
speech;  he  was  rebuked  in  scathii:| 
by  the  presiding  judge;  then,  as  he! 
court — and  this  image  came  mil 
quently  of  all — everyone  rose  to  n| 
disparage  him. 

A  heavy  color  spread  over  Spro.: 
as  he  turned,  solitary  and  broodil 
the  square.  He  was  forced  to  ackrl 
that  this  unconscious  mischief  no\l 
ing  his  beloved  Catharine  came  as  I 
of  that  long-forgotten  case.  And  a  1 
anger  leaped  in  him  as  he  realiil 
disproportionate  a  havoc  had  been  I 
by  this  little  stinging  gnat,  arising! 
rageously  from  the  swamps  of  the  r  I 

Sir  Matthew  had  by  this  time  ■ 
George  Square  and,  with  an  effort,  I 
to  shake  off  this  annoyance.  Entel 
dignified  portals  of  the  club,  he  ,♦] 
his  hat  and  coat,  found  a  cornet  J 
lower  lounge,  and  ordered  tea. 

The  Royal  Caledonia  was  an  el 
institution  which  drew  its  membel 
the  old  county  families  and  the  >| 
aristocracy.  Sprott  was  not  a  favorl 
indeed,  before  he  had  at  last  foil 
way  into  membership  he  had  been 
balled  three  times — an  achievemcl 
had  singularly  gratified  his  vanity.    J 

This  evening,  however,  he  felt  si| 
chastened  and,  as  he  viewed  the  spl 
of  members  in  the  lounge,  he  wist  J 
one  of  them  might  come  and  speak  I 
Beyond  a  few  distant  nods  he  had  il 
no  acknowledgment  of  his  entrail 
the  opposite  corner  four  men  were  I 
bridge,  among  them  a  member  of  II 
profession  whom  he  knew  slightly  I 
Grahame,  a  king's  counsel.  Once  cl 
they  glanced  in  his  direction,  and  a  I 
thought  cut  him  like  a  knife.  Cou 
that  they  were  speaking  of  him—  I 
the  Engel  case?  No,  no,  that  was  I 
sible — he  must  really  get  a  grip  on  1 1 
Yet  why  didn't  Grahame  recogniz  J 
As  he  slowly  drank  his  tea,  he  b| 
gaze  upon  the  other  man. 

GRAHAME,  in  his  opinion,  was  ;  I 
individual,  an  exponent  of  odd  J 
countable  beliefs.  Son  of  a  Lowlani  I 
try  minister,  he  had,  as  a  boy,  achiel 
distinction,  almost  unknown  in  thestl 
of  winning  an  exhibition  to  Winchestl 
lege.  From  this  famous  school,  whil 
stamped  him  with  its  own  particula  | 
of  scholarship  and  manners,  he  hs  | 
ceeded  to  St.  Andrew's  University. 

A  year  after  he  had  been  called  I 
bar,  his  father  died,  leaving  him  al 
income  of  two  hundred  pounds  i\ 
After  the  funeral  he  had  immediate! 
abroad  and  for  the  next  five  years  ha 
an  unsettled  existence.  He  wanderec 
Europe  mainly  on  foot,  with  a  knaps 
his  back,  wintering  in  the  Juras,  sp 
his  summers  on  the  Dolomites,  tn 
great  distances  every  day. 

Naturally  this  apparently  aimle 
had  caused  his  friends  anxiety  and 
rumors  came  back,  from  Assisi,  | 
places,  that  he  proposed  to  enter  the 
ciscan  order,  it  was  felt  that  he  had 
frittered  away  his  brilliant  talents,  f 
the  following  year  Grahame  retun 
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and  with  complete  unconcern,  as 

he   had    left    only    yesterday,    ad- 

limsclf  to  his  own  profession. 

ally,  he  acquired  a  practice  which, 

extensive,  was  in  the  highest  sense 

hed.     It   was   said    that    he   owed 

his  manner  and  appearance — tall 

e,  with  pale,  regular  features  and 

cetic  eyes,  he  was  always  immacu- 

rteous  and   reserved.    Yet   behind 

serficial  attributes  there  lay  a  par- 

ltegrity  of  purpose  which  formed 

en  structure,  the  very  keystone  of 

'.ation.    He  was  fanatically  honest. 

,id  of  him  that  he  would  not  accept 

nless  he  knew  it  to  be  just. 

in    itself,    was    enough    to    cause 

j  sneer.     What    rot    indeed!    How 

world  go  round  if  everyone  be- 

ke  a  saint  upon  a  gridiron?    Yet, 

that     disparagement,     there     was 

ahamc  something  untouchable  and 

aable    which    had    always    baffled 

irbed  the  public  prosecutor. 

scollected    that    occasion,    for    in- 

vhen,  at  one  of  his  larger  dinner 

t  Grove  Quadrant,  he  had,  knowing 

:'s  interest  in  art,  taken  him  away 

other  guests  to  show  him  his  Con- 

Grahame  had  behaved  with  perfect 

,  yet  all  the  time  Sprott  had  sensed 

nge    fellow's    indifference    to    his 

— almost    as    though    they    were 

eit.    And,  at  last,  provoked  by  this 

le  had  exclaimed: 

L  my  boy,  as  a  connoisseur,  don't 

I  me?" 

me  had  smiled  pleasantly.  "Why 
,  when  I  can  see  pictures  at  least 
good,  just  across  the  park  in  the 
I  Gallery?" 

lamn  it  all,  man — "  Sprott  had  burst 
the  gallery  they're  not  your  pic- 

t  they?"  Grahame's  smile  had 
1,  causing  the  prosecutor  a  strange 
They  may  be  even  more  mine 
:se  are  yours.  Don't  they,  in  any 
ong  to  us  all?" 
ecurrence      of     this      exasperation 

Sprott  now,  and  as  the  group  of 


card  players  broke  up,  a  perverse  impulse 
made  him  signal  to  Grahame. 

Almost  imperceptibly  Grahame  hesitated, 
then  he  crossed  the  lounge. 

"Join  me."  Sprott  threw  out  the  invita- 
tion with  spurious  heartiness.    "I'm  alone." 

"I've  already  had  tea."  Grahame  smiled 
politely. 

"Then  sit  down  a  minute.  You  and  I 
don't  see  enough  of  each  other." 

MAINTAINING  his  polite,  rather  dep- 
recating smile,  Grahame  seated  him- 
self on  the  arm  of  an  adjoining  chair. 

"That's  right."  said  the  prosecutor,  help- 
ing himself,  with  a  show  of  appetite,  to  a 
fresh  scone.  "I  don't  bite,  you  know,  in 
spite  of  all  that's  said  about  me  in  this  club." 

"I  assure  you."  said  Grahame,  in  slight 
embarrassment,  "so  far  as  I  am  aware — " 

Sprott  laughed,  easily,  but  somewhat 
louder  than  he  had  intended. 

"You  were  discussing  me  a  minute  ago, 
over  there,  with  those  others.  Weren't  you, 
now?" 

"No."  Nigel  Grahame  shook  his  head, 
his  eyes  fixed  curiously  upon  the  other. 

"You  can't  deceive  an  old  hand  like  me." 
Sprott  knew  he  was  going  over  the  score, 
but  that  canker  within  him  drove  him  to 
continue.  "I  haven't  exercised  my  powers 
of  deduction  all  these  years  for  nothing." 

There  was  a  pause  while  the  prosecutor 
raised  his  cup  and  drank  some  tea. 

"You  see,  Grahame,  a  man  doesn't  reach 
my  position  without  a  multitude  of  back- 
biters collecting  on  his  doorstep,  waiting 
their  chance  to  cry,  'Wolf!'  It  only  takes 
an  irresponsible  half-wit  like  George  Bir- 
ley  to  start  them  off.   Don't  you  agree?" 

"I  saw  merely  the  briefest  account  of  the 
matter  in  the  Herald."  Grahame  spoke 
slowly.  "I  have  given  it  no  consideration 
whatsoever." 

"There  never  was  a  more  barefaced 
snatch  for  publicity.  They  never  knew  what 
was  coming  till  Birley  stood  up  in  the 
House.  The  Secretary  for  State  was  furious. 
That  same  night  one  of  the  Ancnsters  was 
giving  a  reception.  Birley's  wife  was  there 
and    she    said    publicly,    'I    always    knew 


iers 


'Well,  I'll  say  this  for  him.  He's 
got    money,    looks    and   brains" 
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wrinkle-proof  ties 

Good  Looking ?... Every  Botany  creation  is  a  honey— 
fashion-designed  lo  make  people  say,  '"1  like  that  tie!" 
It'll  keep  its  beauty. The  springy  fabric  hangs  wrinkle:- 
out  overnight... leaving  your  Botany  ever-new  and 
ever-smooth.  Go  see  these  neat-knotting, 
outstanding  ties. ..in  tasteful  motifs  that 
blend  with  your  ensembles.  $1,  $1.50  up. 


Ltilen  lo  the  Botany  Song 
Shop  starring  Ginny 
Simms,  starting  Sunday 
evening.  September  17th, 
ABC  Network.  See  locol 
paper  for  station  and  time. 


MAKE  Ttlh'  SQUEEZE  TEST 

You  be  the  judge  that  Botany  doesn't  wrinkle.  In  the 
J  store,  crush  this  tie  between  your  fingers.  Let  go! . , . 

L      y    V^^^      Quick  and  smooth  as  a  wink  ,.  .Botany  springs  back 
to   its   original   shape ..  .without   sign   of  a   wrinkle. 
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LOOK    FOR    THE   "BOTANY"    BRAND    LABEL    ON    PRODUCTS    FOR    MEN,    WOMEN    AND    CHILDREN. 


'»  for  September  16,  1950 
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"We  Remember' 
CONTEST  CAMPAIGN 


AMVETS  Service  Foundation  handles  the 
problem  of  the  veteran,  his  widow  or  his 
orphan  at  NO  COST  to  them.  This  "We  Re- 
member" Contest  Campaign  is  your  chance 
to  serve  your  veterans  as  they  served  YOU 
and,  at  the  same  time,  put  yourself  in  line 
for  a  cash  fortune.  Won't  you  help  us  and 
perhaps  yourself  too? 

Signed  HAROLD  A.  KEATS 

Nafiono/  Administrator 

AMVETS  National  Service  Foundation,  Inc. 
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Big  thrills  for  all . . .  big  cash  for 
the  winners  in  this  fascinating. ••• 


in  cm 


BIG  NEW  CONTEST 


300  big  cash  prizes  ^3 
must  be  won 

Here  it  is!  A  brand  new.  grand  new  $  1 00,000.00  puzzle  contest. 
Put  on  your  thinking  cap!  Test  your  skill  on  the  challenging 
puzzle  right  here— right  now.  Get  started  at  once.  300  prizes 
all  cash  will  be  paid  and  it  is  up  to  you  how  much  you  win. 
You  may  win  as  many  as  3  prizes,  as  much  as  $60,000.00,  or 
$53,000.00  or  $47,000.00  or  $43,000.00.  Yes,  as  much  as 
$60,000.00  may  be  yours.  Think  of  it— by  entering  today  you 
may  soon  be  rich  for  life. 

Extra  Award  For  Prompt  Action!  if  you  act  now- 

you  may  also  win  a  1951  OLDSMOBILE  ROCKET  88  CONVERTIBLE! 


Yes!  a  new  1951  OLDSMOBILE  Rocket  88  Convertible 
may  become  yours  as  an  EXTRA  award  if  your  original 
entry  is  postmarked  before  midnight,  October  4,  1950. 
In  that  case  your  best  score  (original  or  substitute)  will 
be  judged  in  competition  with  those  of  all  other  contest- 
ants who  entered  before  this  deadline  and  who  have  not 
been  awarded  any  other  automobile  as  an  extra  prize.  If 
your8  is  the  highest  score,  you  win  the  new  1951  OLDS- 
MOBILE Convertible.  { In  the  event  of  ties,  of  course,  offi- 
cial contest  rules  will  apply.  )  In  addition,  of  course,  you 
[TlBy  win  one  of  the  big  cash  prizes.  So  make  yourself  eligi- 
ble for  the  extra  award  today     send  in  your  entry  at  once. 


Prize  GrOUpS  Win  in  any  One,  Two  ox  all  l\ 

EVERY  PRIZE  MUST  BE  WON! 


1st 

Prize 

2nd  Prize 

3rd  Prize 

4th 

Prize 

5th 

Prize 

6th 

Prize 

7th 

Prize 

8th 

Prize 

9th 

Prize 

10th 

Prize 

Yes! 

300  Prizes 

—all  must  be  won! 

GROUP  1 

GROUP  2 

GROj 

$7,000.00 

$18,000.00 

$35.0C] 

$2,000.00 

$5,000.00 

$10.0C 

$350.00 

$1,000.00 

$2,0C 

$250.00 

$650.00 

$1,20 

$200.00 

$500.00 

$1.00 

$150.00 

$400.00 

$8C 

$150.00 

$350.00 

$651 

$100.00 

$200.00 

$40 

$100.00 

$200.00 

$40 

$100.00 

$200.00 

$40] 

Next 

Next 

id 

90  Prizes. 

90  Prizes, 

90  P1 

each  SI 5.00 

each  S35.00 

each  J 

$1,350.00 

$3,150.00 

$6.75) 

$11,750.00 

$29,650.00 

$58.60 

0 


THIS  OFFICIAL  PRIZE  LIST  TOTALS  $100,000.0< 

ind  the  money  is  in  the  Bank—in  trust  it  the  American  Security  and  Trust  Co..  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE    OFFICIAL    CONTEST    RULE S-J»l««e  Read  Careh 


1.  Three  Prize  Groups  totalling  $100.00000 
will  be  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions, official  prize  list  and  these  rules  to  the 
contestants  who  achieve  the  highest  scores  in 
solving  the  Official  Contest  Puzzle. 

2.  A  contestant  must  send  with  his  answer  a 
minimum  donation  of  S2.50  to  enter  Group  1: 
$5.00  for  Group  2  and  $  10.00  for  Group  3  You 
may  compete  in  any  one.  two  or  all  three  prize 
groups  and  may  transfer  from  one  group  or 
groups  to  another  (or  others)  by  submitting 
the  required  additional  donation  prior  to  the 
deadline  date.  See  Rule  8. 

3.  Prize  groups  will  be  judged  separately.  The 
highest  score  submitted  in  Group  1  will  win  first 
prize  in  Group  1.  Second  highest  score  sub- 
mitted in  that  group  will  win  2nd  prize  and  so 
on  until  the  100  prizes  in  Group  1  have  been 
awarded.  Prizes  in  Groups  2  and  3  will  be 
awarded  similarly. 

4.  If  ties  result  (which  seems  likely  in  view  of 
the  size  of  the  contest)  the  number  of  prizes 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  tied  contestants 
will  be  set  aside  before  prizes  are  awarded  for 
lower  scores.  Those  tied  must  then  send  in  solu- 
tions to  a  series  of  S  tie-breaking  puzzles.  Solu- 
tions to   Puzzle  No.    1    will  be  judged  first.   If 


this  does  not  break  all  of  the  ties,  the  solutions 
to  Puzzle  No.  2  from  remaining  tied  contestants 
will  be  judged,  and  so  on.  if  necessary  to  Puzzle 
No.  5.  Puzzles  Nos.  2  through  5.  therefore,  may 
not  have  to  be  judged.  A  second,  third  or  even  a 
fourth  series  may  be  required.  Tie-breaking 
puzzles  will  be  similar  to  the  original  puzzle, 
although  they  will  be  larger  and  more  difficult. 
No  less  than  14  nor  more  than  2  1  days  from  the 
date  of  mailing  to  tied  contestants  will  be  al- 
lowed for  answering  the  first  series  of  tie-break- 
ing puzzles  (if  needed),  and  puzzles  will  be 
mailed  by  us  so  that  the  arrival  date  for  each 
tied  contestant  should  be  the  same.  Not  less 
than  3  nor  more  than  7  days  will  be  allowed  for 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  series  (if  needed). 
No  additional  contributions  will  be  required 
with  tie-breaking  puzzles.  In  the  event  of  final 
ties,  the  full  ambunt  of  the  tied-for  prize  will 
be  awarded  each  tied  contestant. 

5.  The  contest  is  open  to  any  resident  of  the 
Continental  United  States  except  employees  of 
AMVETS  National  Service  Foundation,  Inc. 
and  its  affiliated  organizations,  its  advertising 
agency,  its  service  organization,  or  anyone  who 
has  won  $500.00  or  more  in  cash  or  kind  awarded 
in  any  other  contest,  or  any  member  of  such  ex- 


cluded persons'  families.  Only  one  member  of 
a  family  may  compete.  All  entries  must  bear  a 
bonafide  permanent  home  address  in  the  Conti- 
nental United  States  to  which  all  contest  mail 
will  be  sent.  In  view  of  the  uncertain  address  ot 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty, 
and  the  consequent  delay  in  mail  delivery,  this 
contest  is  not  open  to  them. 

6.  Solution  must  be  submitted  on  an  Official 
Entry  Form.  At  no  extra  cost,  one  substitute  so- 
lution can  be  submitted  on  the  Official  Num- 
bered Substitute  Solution  Form  which,  together 
with  acknowledgment  of  entry,  will  be  sent  to 
each  contestant.  Neatness  does  not  count,  but 
unsigned  or  illegible  entries,  or  entries  so  un- 
clear as  to  be  confusing,  will  not  be  considered, 
and  accompanying  donations  will  be  returned 
upon  request  after  judging  is  completed.  Make 
no  error  in  your  addition  of  points  claimed  for 
it  will  make  that  claim  invalid.  Where  more 
than  one  entry  is  submitted  by  an  individual  his 
or  her  highest  valid  score  will  be  considered 
only  in  that  group  or  groups  in  which  that  score 
is  entered.  That  score  will  serve  to  compete  in 
any  one,  two  or  all  three  prize  groups,  depend- 
ing on  the  amount  donated  with  that  particular 
entry.  An  individual  may  win  only  one  prize  in 


each  prize  group. 

7.  The  final  authority  on  spellin 
definitions  of  the  objects  will  be  ' 
Webster    New    International    Dici 
abridged,  Second  Edition  (  1950  F 

8.  All  entries  must  be  sent  by  m 

Amvets  Foundation  $  10C 
Washington  1,  D.  C 
and  must  be  postmarked  before  mi 
ber  30,  1950,  and  received  before 
15,  1950.  An  extra  75  days  from 
allowed  for  the  mailing  and  recei' 
tute  solutions  and  additional  do 
Foundation  will  not  be  responsibh 
or  delayed  or  for  clerical  or  mech 
The  decision  of  the  Foundation  an< 
of  Judges  on  any  and  all  matters,  ui 
and  instructions,  affecting  the  cal 

9.  Any  contestant  who  accepts  hel 
from  any  one  (same  family  or  1 
cepted) ,  or  does  not  comply  with 
disqualified.  (We  reserve  the  right 
entry  for  any  reason  prior  to  comn 
judging  and  to  refund  all  money  l 
such  entry.)  Sworn  statements  to  t 
be  required  from  all  winners  and  « 
able   effort  will   be  made  to  enfoi 
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■SOLVE  THIS  OFFICIAL  PUZZLE" 


$60,000  o,  53,000 
$47,000  or  43,000 


Message  from  Harold  Russell 
lonal  Commander  Amvets 


i 


It  took  me  weeks  to  learn  how 
to  write  with  a  hook  instead  of 
a  hand— but  I  was  a  lucky  guy! 
There  are  thousands  of  less  for- 
tunate veterans  who  are  still 
fighting  to  rebuild  their  lives, 
and  they  need  your  help. 

So  I  write  to  you  personally 
—asking  you  to  get  behind  the 
"We  Remember"  Campaign  to 
remember  the  boys  who  gave 
so  much  for  victory. 


Here's  how  to  solve  the  Puzzle  ■> 

Follow  these  Instructions 

1.  First  solve  the  Picture  Crossword.  This  is  not  an  ordi- 
nary Crossword,  for  instead  of  definitions,  we  have  repro- 
duced illustrations  of  objects  numbered  for  "ACROSS"  and 
"DOWN".  Identify  the  objects  and  fill  in  their  names  cor- 
rectly spelled,  in  the  proper  spaces  in  the  diagram,  just  as 
you  would  in  a  regular  crossword  puzzle.  No.  1  "ACROSS," 
for  example,  is  SPUR;  No.  1  "DOWN"  is  SADDLE  and 
No.  2  "DOWN"  is  ROLLER.  These  we  have  filled  in  for  you. 

2.  Go  on  from  there.  Once  your  Puzzle  Diagram  is  filled  in 
you  will  find  that  14  extra  4-Ietter  words  have  been  auto- 
matically formed.  ( Just  as  we  formed  DIAL  and  LONE  by 
filling  in  SADDLE  and  ROLLER.)  Now  score  yourself  50 
points  for  each  of  the  34  objects  identified  and  filled  in  and 
10  points  for  each  of  the  14  words— a  total  of  1840  points  if 
correctly  completed. 

3.  Your  next  step  is  to  take  any  one  of  the  14  extra  words 
from  the  filled-in  puzzle  ( these  words  must  appear  in  the 
Official  Word  List )  and  fill  it  into  the  top  letter  path  of  the 
small  5-path  diagram  printed  below  the  big  diagram.  That 
word  becomes  your  KEY  word.  This  word  is  important  for 
your  job  now  is  to  take  four  more  words  from  the  Official 
Word  List  (which  gives  you  a  choice  of  54  words)  and  link 
up  those  words  so  as  to  fill  in  all  the  blank  spaces  in  the 
5-Path  Diagram.  No  word  may  be  used  more  than  once  and 
including  the  Key  word  you  must  use  5  different  words. 
( See  below. )  With  so  many  words  to  choose  from  this 
should  be  easy.  But  your  goal  is  to  use  only  those  words 
which  will  give  you  the  highest  possible  score  when  you 
add  up  the  value  of  the  16  letters  used.  (See  Official  Letter 
Value  Chart.) 

And  that  is  where  your  key  word  is  so  important,  for  the 
letters  in  the  words  you  fill  into  the  5-path  diagram  are 
worth  DOUBLE  the  value  indicated  in  the  Official  Letter 
Value  Chart  whenever  they  are  letters  that  appear  in  your 
selected  KEY  word.  For  example,  if  you  insert  DIAL  as  your 
KEY  word,  D  becomes  worth  4  points  instead  of  2;  I  be- 
comes 4;  A  becomes  6;  L  becomes  6.  So  whenever  you  use 
in  the  5-path  diagram  a  D;  an  I;  an  A  or  an  L  this  doubled 
value  is  effective.  All  the  other  letters  retain  their  chart 
value.  To  the  score  you  thus  reach  you  must  then  add  the 
points  you  have  already  earned  by  filling  in  the  crossword 
puzzle  correctly.  To  show  you  how  this  actually  works  we 
give  you  two  examples  below. 

In  Example  No.  1  we 
have  used  DIAL  as  the  «*««PLI  No.  1  EXAMPLE  No.  2 
Key  word.  Linking  up  the 
words  we  selected  and 
counting  the  letter  D,  the 
letter  I,  the  letter  A  and 
the  letter  L  double  each 
time  used,  we  reached  a 
score  of  78  for  our  extra 
5  words.  This  we  added  to 
the  1840  points  earned  by 
correctly  solving  the  pic- 
ture crossword  puzzle  for 
a  total  score  of  1918. 

In  Example  No.  2  we  used  LONE  as  our  Key  word  ana 
counting  the  letter  L  double,  O  double,  N  double,  E  double 
each  time  used  we  boosted  our  score  to  95  for  our  extra  5 
words,  raising  our  total  score  to  1935. 

If  you  get  the  idea,  try  your  hand  now.  Enter  today  — 
remember  you  can  always  send  in  a  higher  score  later  on 
free  of  extra  charge.  (See  extra  Award  for  Action  at  left.) 
Hurry!  This  may  be  your  day  to  start  on  your  way  to  riches. 


• 

ward 
tears 

"" 

IE  AT  CONTEST! 

Breaf  Primes! . . . lor  a  Great  Cans* 
Iby  AMVETS  (American  Veterans 
/ar  II)  National  Service  Foundation, 
%  100,000.00  contest  brings  you  the 
ty  to  get  riches  for  yourself  plus  the 
join  in  AMVETS  "We  Remember" 

s  inception  AMVETS  Service  De- 
has  helped  thousands  of  veterans  in 
I— all  at  tremendous  cost  to  the  Serv- 
ition.  AMVETS  service  goes  to  those 
^ced  most,  who  suffered  the  wounds, 
S  and  diseases  incident  to  war.  They 
es  then  and  today  "we  remember!" 
knll  be  delighted  to  know  that  every 

E'le  net  proceeds  raised  by  this  cam- 
r  payment  of  prizes,  advertising  and 
isary  expenses)  will  be  used  to  con- 
[good  work.  Today  enter  this  $  100,- 
itest.  Remember  that  in  return  for 
you  may,  by  using  your  puzzle  solv- 
in  as  much  as  SIXTY  THOUSAND 
S— enough  to  be  "rich  for  life!"  Enter 
',  for  remember  you  can  always  send 
d  answer  free  of  extra  charge  once 
ntered.  (Be  sure  to  read  about  extra 
CTION  shown  at  left.) 

IAY  YOUR  DAY  TO  HEAD  FOR  RICHES!    ENTER  NOW!    WIN  UP  TO  $60,000.00 
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All  words  must  read  from  left  to  right  or  tog  to  bottom. 

Official  Word  List 


maze 

rank 

pour 

arab    chin    tray 

germ 

live 

quit 

soul     loss     sent 

emit 

exit 

dial 

lost      rear    cure 

wing 

toll 

goat 

boat    tied     yard 

lady 

)une 

bake 

chug   barb    gaze 

quiz 

stab 

loge 

year    grin     date 

lone 

seal 

drug 

blot     bomb  last 

bank 

tomb 

raid 

gown  each  note 

play 

jail 

zany 

name  your    lake 

Official  Letter  Value  Chart 

A  3 

F  2 

J  5 

N  4       R  5      V  3 

B  5 

G  5 

K  4 

O  6      S3      W2 

C  4 

H  6 

L   3 

P  5      T  5      X  6 

D  2 

I    2 

M2 

Q  4      U  6      Y  3 

E  6 

Z  4 

AMVETS  Foundation  $100,000  Contest 
Dept.   130.  Washington  1,  D.  C. 

I  enclose  herewith  $ contribution  to  AMVETS  National 

Service  Foundation,  Inc.  Enter  me  in  your  contest.  I  claim 
points  as  shown  on  my  solution  submitted  herewith. 


Note:  Be  careful  in  adding  your  score,  for  an  error  will  make  your 
solution  invalid. 

I  have  read  the  rules,  regulations  and  instructions  and  agree  to 
abide  by  them. 

It  is  understood  you  will  send  me  with  my  receipt  for  the  enclosed 
donation  an  official  Numbered  Substitute  Solution  Form  on  which 
I  may  send  another  solution  free  of  extra  charge,  if  I  find  I  can  im- 
prove my  score  between  now  and  the  final  closing  date  for  substitute 
solutions  as  shown  in  Rule  8. 

( Please  check  below  prize  group  or  groups  you  are  entering. ) 

□  Group  No.  1  ($7,000  First  Prize)  $2.50  contributed 
Q  Groip  No.  2  ($18,000  First  Prize)  $5  contributed 

□  Groeps  No.  1  and  2  ($25,000  combined  first  prizes)  $7.50  contributed 
O  Groap  No.  3  ($35,000  First  Prize)  $10  contribated 

Q  Creeps  No.  1  and  3  ($42,000  combined  first  prizes)  $12.50  contribated 

□  Groeps  No.  2  and  3  ($53,000  combined  first  prizes)  $15  contribated 

Q  Groeps  No.  1.  2,  and  3  ($60,000  combined  first  prizes)  $17.50  contribated 
NOTE:  Donations  should  be  made  payable  to  AMVETS  National  Service  Founda- 
tion, Inc.  Please  send  check,  money  order  or  postal  note  only.  Do  NOT  send  cash. 


SIGNED 

Name 

PLEASE 
PKINT 

PLAINLY 

City 

State 

Additional  copies  of  this  official  puzzle  and  entry  form  will  he  sent  free  on  request 
when  accompanied  by  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope.   (Address  Dept.   TOO.) 

K  you  have  already  entered  Uiis  $100,000.00  contest  DO  NOT  USE  this  Puzale 
Entry  Form  for  submitting  a  substitute  solution.  You  will  receive  your  Official 
Numbered  Substitute  Form  shortly.  Allow  2  or  3  weeks  depending  on  distance  from 
Contest  Headquarters. 

□    Check    here    If   you   are   entering    In    time   to   qualify   to   he   eligible   for 
0LDSM0BILE  Rocket  SS  Convertible  —  the  extra  award  for  Action  for  those 
who  enter  prior  to  October  4,  1950. 
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George  was  an  idiot.  But  I  thought  he  had 
enough  wits  not  to  shoot  his  own  side!'  Did 
you  ever  know  such  imbecility?  I'm  told 
they  won't  let  him  stand  at  the  next  elec- 
tion." 

There  was  a  short  silence.  Grahame  kept 
his  eyes  lowered.  At  last  he  said: 

"Perhaps  his  motives  were  sincere.  In 
any  case,  don't  you  think  it's  better  to  be 
a  fool  than  a  knave?"  He  glanced  at  his 
watch.  "Now,  if  you'll  excuse  me,  I  must 
be  off."   He  got  up  and  took  his  leave. 

With  darkened  face  Sprott  poured  him- 
self another  cup  of  tea,  but  it  tasted  bitter 
in  his  mouth.  The  interview  had  afforded 
him  no  satisfaction,  and  Grahame's  abrupt 
departure  was  an  added  slight.  His  expres- 
sion hardened,  and  there  swept  over  him 
a  wave  of  resentful  anger.  Had  he  not,  in 
the  past,  overcome  far  greater  difficulties, 
survived  much  deeper  malice? 

As  he  thought  of  his  triumphs,  his  shoul- 
ders straightened,  his  lower  lip  protruded, 
and  something  of  his  "jury"  manner  de- 
scended upon  him.  In  a  hard  and  haughty 
mood  he  rose  and  left  the  club.  The  porter 
who  showed  him  out  made  a  pleasant  re- 
mark about  the  weather.  Sprott,  with  stud- 
ied incivility,  made  no  answer.  He  stepped 
into  a  taxi,  and  curtly  ordered  the  man  to 
drive  to  Grove  Quadrant. 

At  his  home,  he  let  himself  in,  and  to 
his  surprise,  found  his  wife  coming  toward 
him  in  the  hall.  She  kissed  him,  helped  him 
out  of  his  coat. 

"Matthew,  dear,  there's  a  young  man 
waiting  for  you  in  the  library.  He's  been 
so  patient — won't  you  see  him  before  din- 
ner?" 

He  raised  his  eyebrows.  It  was  on  the  tip 
of  his  tongue  to  tell  her  that  for  anyone  to 
be  allowed  to  trespass  upon  his  privacy 
was  quite  contrary  to  his  orders.  But,  be- 
cause he  adored  her,  he  said  nothing.  He 
inclined  his  head  and  went  toward  the 
library. 

IT  WAS  a  handsome  room,  this  library, 
with  a  thick  carpet,  lots  of  books  and 
some  fine  prints  on  the  walls.  Paul  had 
been  waiting  there  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
The  prosecutor's  wife,  a  pretty  woman  of 
about  forty,  rather  pale  and  delicate,  wear- 
ing a  soft  gray  dress,  had  herself  shown 
him  in.  He  could  see  that  she  thought  he 
was  from  her  husband's  office. 

"I  hope  you  have  no  more  work  for  Sir 
Matthew,"  she  had  remarked  with  her 
gentle  smile. 

Then  she  had  asked  him  if  he  would  like 
a  glass  of  sherry  and  a  biscuit.  When  he 
refused  she  smiled  again,  and  went  out. 

It  was  very  quiet  in  the  room.  Then,  up- 
stairs, somebody  began  to  practice  the 
piano.  One  of  Chopin's  preludes,  played 
slowly  and  with  some  mistakes.  It  was  a 
child  playing,  Paul  guessed.  He  could  hear 
talking  and  laughing  too.  The  sound  of  the 
piano  jarred  cruelly  upon  him.  He  thought 
of  this  man  with  his  beautiful  home  and  his 
pretty  wife  and  laughing  daughters.  He 
thought  of  the  other  man  in  his  damp  stone 
cell.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  bear  it  any 
longer.  And  then  he  heard  the  sound  of  a 
car.  He  knew  it  must  be  Sprott.  He  sat  up 
straight  in  his  chair.   He  felt  ready  for  him. 

Paul  sat  perfectly  still  as  the  public  prose- 
cutor came  into  the  library.  He  looked  at 
him,  but  didn't  speak.  For  a  moment  there 
was  absolute  silence.  Then  Sprott  drew 
himself  up. 

"What  is  the  reason  for  this  intrusion?" 
He  was  very  angry.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  something  else  in  his  eyes.  Paul  could 
tell  immediately  that  he  knew  him.  "You've 
no  right  to  come  here.  This  is  my  private 
residence." 

Paul  said  slowly,  "When  a  matter  has 
been  waiting  for  a  long  time  it  becomes 
urgent." 

The  veins  thickened  on  the  prosecutor's 
forehead.  He  did  not  attempt  to  approach 
Paul,  but  still  stood  near  the  door.  He  sum- 
moned all  his  dignity. 

"I  won't  disguise  the  fact  that  for  some 
months  now  I  have  been  notified  of  your 
presence,  your  movements,  in  this  city.  You 
are  the  son  of  a  life-term  convict  trying  to 


stir  up  trouble  over  a  case  that  was  judged 
fifteen  years  ago." 

"There  are  doubts  about  that  case,"  Paul 
said.  "There  is  fresh  evidence  which  should 
be  heard." 

For  a  moment  Sir  Matthew's  anger  got 
the  better  of  him.  even  overlaying  that  se- 
cret shadow  of  mistrust. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  he  said.  "After  fifteen 
years  it's  a  legal  impossibility.  In  any  case, 
a  petition  to  reopen  has  already  been  re- 
fused categorically  by  the  Secretary  of 
State." 

"But  you  need  not  refuse,"  Paul  said. 
"You  are  the  public  prosecutor.  Your  main 
duty  is  to  see  that  justice  is  administered. 
And  you  would  feel  yourself  compelled  to 
take  some  step,  if  you  were  convinced  that 
my  father  was  innocent." 

"But  I  am  not  convinced!"  Sprott  almost 
shouted  the  words. 

"If  you  would  listen  you  would  be  con- 
vinced. The  least  you  can  do  is  to  hear  the 
fresh  evidence  in  your  official  capacity." 

The  prosecutor's  face  seemed  full  of 
blood.  With  an  obvious  effort  he  took  hold 
of  himself.  At  least,  the  anger  in  his  voice 
was  held  down.  He  spoke  in  an  icy  tone. 

"I  must  really  ask  you  to  go.  You  simply 
do  not  know  what  you  are  asking — the  tech- 
nical difficulties,  the  legal  machinery,  the 
repercussions  involved.  You  are  like  a  stu- 
pid child  who  wants  to  pull  down  a  great 
building  because  he  thinks  that  one  brick 
in  the  foundations  has  been  badly  laid." 

"If  the  foundations  are  rotten  the  build- 
ing will  come  down." 

Sprott  did  not  condescend  to  answer  this. 
But  as  he  looked  sideways  at  the  young 
man,  his  head  thrust  forward,  Paul  sensed  a 
vague  misgiving,  a  secret  fissure  in  the  fa- 
gade,  and  he  knew,  finally,  that  if  only  be- 
cause the  prosecutor  must  at  all  costs  hide 
that  crack,  he  would  never  under  any  con- 
ditions move  to  reopen  the  case.  Still — he 
must  give  him  one  last  chance. 

"When  a  prisoner  has  served  fifteen  years 
of  a  life  sentence — isn't  it  the  humane  prac- 
tice for  him  to  be  pardoned?" 

Sir  Matthew,  with  his  small  eyes  protrud- 
ing, slightly  bloodshot,  was  still  looking 
sideways  at  Paul.   He  said  cuttingly: 

"The  Secretary  of  State  has  already  pro- 
nounced upon  that  point." 

"A  word  from  you  in  the  proper  quarters 
would  carry  great  influence,"  Paul  persisted 
in  a  suffocating  voice.  "One  word — a  hint 
of  this  new  doubt  which  has  arisen — " 

The  prosecutor  shook  his  head,  disowning 
all  responsibility.  With  a  movement  of  his 
arm,  behind  him,  he  opened  the  door. 

"Will  you  go  now?"  he  said  almost  with  a 


snarl.    "Or  must  I  have  you  sho\j 

Paul  saw  then,  once  and  for  a! 
was  useless.  This  man  would  nevei 
thing,  would  not  even  stir  to  utter  a 
pardon.  Encased  in  his  official  prii 
ing  mattered  to  him  but  Ins  own 
his  own  position.  Whatever  the  c 
must  be  preserved. 

At  that  thought  a  wild  rage  ca 
Paul — rage  and  desperation;  they  fl 
through  him  like  a  drug.  Monk  w 
his  father,  Swann,  Gillett,  he  him 
ery  human  obstacle  or  obstruction- 
gone  down  before  this  man's  lustii 
tiable  pride.  Only  one  thing  remain 
done.  He  stood  up.  His  joints  ( 
his  limbs  didn't  belong  to  him.  H< 
to  walk  toward  the  burly  figure  at  t 

"For  the  last  time — "  His  vo 
barely  audible.   He  could  scarcely 

"No." 

PAUL  gazed  at  Sprott  with  dilate 
He  had  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
time  he  was  talking  he  had  been  hoi 
gun.  It  didn't  feel  cold  now — the  he 
hand  had  made  it  warm — as  if  it  w 
of  him.    His  finger  was  on  the  trij 
could  feel  the  strength  of  the  spri 
didn't  even  have  to  take  the  gun  ot 
pocket.    He  had  it  pointed  toward 
The  prosecutor  suspected  nothing, 
there,  not  looking  at  Paul,  with  that 
outraged  dignity  stamped  on  his  fac 
was  abreast  of  him  now,  not  mo 
two  feet  away.    He  could  see  the 
bulge  of  his  well-fed  stomach.  The  i 
aimed  there,  point-blank.  He  was  nc 
least  afraid.   He  shut  his  eyes,  holdii 
self  tense,  his  lips  slightly  parted  ii 
of  ecstasy,  as  though  all  his  being  w 
fused  and  elevated  by  a  supreme  j 
desire. 

Then,  all  at  once,  a  convulsive 
shook  all  his  body.    In  a  pang  of 
agonizingly,  he  came  back  to  reason, 
self.  No,  oh,  my  God,  no,  he  thought 
had  called  his  father  a  murderer, 
they  make  him  a  murderer  too?  His 
the  gun  relaxed.  He  opened  his  eyes, 
at  the  prosecutor  blindly.    He  was  r. 
as  though  he  had  been  running.    Hi 
not  speak.  But  as  he  met  those  hosti 
a  faint  smile  trembled  across  his  1; 
face    shone    with    a    strange    illumi| 
While    Sprott    stared    at    him,    he 
straight  past  him,  out  of  the  house. 

There,  in   the  cool  darkness,  th«l 

rushed  to  his  eyes.    In  a  low  trim] 

voice  he  whispered  brokenly  to  him  I 

didn't  do  it.  Oh,  thank  God,  I  didn't] 

(To  be  continued  next  week)  I 
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Worlds 


Emerson  Engineering  Creates 
FULL-SCREEN-FOCUS  and 
|  BLACK-MAGIC-CONTRAST 

You'll  experience  a  new  thrill  in  television  when  you 
see  Emerson  Full-Screen-Focus  in  action.  For  the  first 
time  pictures  appear  clear  to  the  edge  .  .  .  yes,  now 
you  will  see  what  others  miss! 

And,  day  or  night,  you'll  see  the  world's  clearest 
pictures,  clear  even  in  daylight  .  .  .  thanks  to  Black- 
Magic-Contrast,  new  electronic  feature  that  makes 
Emerson  pictures  stronger— where  others  "wash  out. 

For  Better  Style,  Tone  0  Performance,  Value  .  .  . 

JEmersonize  ^YourHome 

^Emerson, 

fmtrion  Radio  and  Phonograph  Corp.       US"**!        New  York  II,  N.  Y . 


only  1951  emerson  Television  offers  these  great 
advances.  Plus  Built-in  Antenna,  One-Knob  Simpli- 
matic  Tuning,  and  Emerson's  unequaled  Long-Dis- 
tance  Circuit  ...  the  basic  reasons  why  emerson  per- 
forms where  others  fail! 

World's  Clearest  Radio  Tone,  Too!  Whether 
you  want  the  clearest  in  TV,  radio  or  record  playing 
...  see  your  nearby  Emerson  dealer.  See  for  yourself 
why  every  five  seconds  someone  buys  an  Emerson— 
Clearly  America's  Best  Buy ! 


19-Inch  Deluxe  Mahogany 
Console  Model  669  8429.95  s 


Super   FM-AM   Radio 
Model  659    $59.95* 


Automatic  Clock  Radio 
Model  671         $34.95* 


16-inch,  FM-AM  Phonoradio 
Mo(W666  $429.95* 

Powerful  3-Wav  Portahle 
I    Model  646  $29.95* 

less  butteries 
*Pric«  Slightly  Higher  in  South  ond  Wtif 
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Age  25  "I  was  just  drifting  along  .  .  .  hopeful 
for  the  future,  saving  what  I  could.  Then  Bill 
Henson  explained  how  he  planned  his  retire- 
ment income — and  also  protected  his  family." 


"That  »am«  day  I  learned  from  an  older  friend 
how  retirement  income  was  working  for  him. 
Think  of  it — in  his  early  fifties — he  was 
nearing   retirement    and    lifelong   security!" 


"Right  after  those  talks  that  day,  I  'joined  up',  too.  Now,  at 
55,  my  wife  and  I  are  independent.  We  can  enjoy  our  hob- 
bies and  our  grandchildren.  We  know  that  our  monthly  Penn 
Mutual  Retirement  Income  checks  will  keep  coming  in  for  life!" 

Cash  in  on  freedom  at  55 


What  a  pleasure  to  look  forward  to  those  easy 
future  years.  But  do  something  ahout  planning 
them,  now!  Free  yourself  from  worry  by  protecting 
your  family  —  and  at  the  same  time  map  out  a  real 
future  you  know  can  come  true.  Plan  to  live  where 
you  like,  enjoy  friends  and  leisure — even  finance  a 
hobby  for  pleasure  or  profit.  You'll  enjoy  peace  of 
mind  as  soon  as  you  have  a  Penn  Mutual  Retire- 
ment Income  Plan. 

Thousands  who  did  il  say — "Happiness  begins  on 
the  day  you  get  started."  Mail  the  coupon  today  for 
free  information   on  plans  for  men  and  women. 


A  person  well  qualified 
to  help  you  plan 
your  insurance  is  the 
Penn  Mutual  Under- 
writer. He  is  an  expert 
who  understands  your 
problems  ond  can 
quickly  arrange  an 
Independence  Plan 
for  you:  a  plan 
tailored  to  fit  your 
income  and  cover 
your  insurance  needs. 


PF\I\1 

mmasmmm 

THE  r  fill  11  MUTUAL 

LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

FOUNDED    IN    1847 

1  Plan  for  men 

The  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company                                             Q  l'lan  for  women 
Independence  Square,  Phila.  5,  Pa.,  Department  C-950                                  (Check  one) 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  information  on  how  a  Retirement  Income  Plan — together  with  Social 

Security — can  fit  my  individual  case. 

$2 

I  can  save  per  week                                   LJ 

How  much  guaranteed  life  income       55 
would  I  receive  each  month  at  age       LJ 

S3          $5          $10         $15         $25           ? 

□  □          □          □          □          □ 

(Check  one) 
60           65 

□  □     (Check  one) 

Name 
Address 

Date   of    Rirth 

(C-950) 

City 

State 
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A     National     Institution  —  With     Over     a     Century    of     Security 


for  a  while,  with  many  abandoning  the 
game,  as  a  few  already  have;  but  eventu- 
ally TV  will  do  as  radio  has  done — educate 
more  fans.  There's  no  substitute  for  being 
part  of  the  crowd — say  I,  who  will,  never- 
theless, be  looking  for  a  tootsy-toasting  seat 
by  the  fireside  any  day  this  season  when  the 
roads  are  icy  and  the  fog  is  thick  upstairs. 

The  customary  roar  about  financial  help 
to  players  has  softened  to  a  whisper  since 
last  January's  long-awaited  showdown 
proved  to  be  pretty  much  of  a  dud.  The 
N.C.A.A.  marshals  did  turn  up  with  their 
Seven  Sinners,  accused  of  violating  the 
Sanity  Code:  but  since  most  of  the  members 
themselves  live  in  glass  houses,  the  law 
officers  were  accused  of  exceeding  authority 
and  at  last  report  were  huddled  in  secret 
sessions  designed  to  liberalize  the  code. 

Meanwhile,  business  goes  on  as  usual, 
discreetly  and  with  reasonable  control;  for 
the  great  majority  are  well-intentioned  and 
look  for  nothing  more  than  a  realistic  le- 
galization of  what  they  have  all  been  doing, 
in  one  form  or  another,  and  intend  to  go  on 
doing  because  they  see  nothing  particularly 
wrong  in  providing  an  education  for  boys 
whose  athletic  labors  they  exploit  so  hand- 
somely. 

The  way  to  accomplish  this  finally  was 
opened  a  year  ago  when  the  N.C.A.A. 
recognized  the  principle  of  the  athletic 
scholarship.  The  variously  named  boost- 
ers' clubs  stepped  up  operations  to  provide 
money  for  these  scholarships,  which  are 
supervised  by  the  universities.  The  boost- 
ers then  do  whatever  else  is  necessary  to 
provide  proper  comforts  for  the  "students 
with  big  legs."  Such  activity  hums  in 
smaller  colleges  which  have  lost  their  GI 
Bill  of  Rights  boon. 

And  here's  a  sharp  comment  from  a 
Southern  gentleman  of  gridiron  distinction: 
"There  are  about  25  top  gate  teams  in  the 
country — Big  Ten,  Pacific  Coast  and  Ivy 
League — which  dominate  economically. 
The  South  does  not  produce  enough  top- 
flight high-school  players  to  feed  its  foot- 
ball colleges;  so  they're  forced  to  bid  for 
boys  from  other  sections  and  to  offer  finan- 
cial inducements.  If  the  Northern  leaders 
could  enforce  the  Sanity  Code,  which  for- 
bids financial  help  in  substantial  amounts, 
they  would  have  an  edge  over  the  South. 
However,  since  they've  already  just  about 
decided  that  they  cannot  enforce  it,  they 
might  forget  it  now — and  the  code  might 
finally  beget  some  sanity  after  all."    Until 


sanity   is  begotten,  we  will  still   L 
two-topped  turtles — head  in,  heaclt 
ficially  subscribing  to  the  code;  1 
considering  it  a  dead  duck. 

Now  you've  had  the  appetizer  al  . 
so  let's  start  dishing  the  meat  and  U 
But  first,  a  few  words  for  those  ■ 
nually  file  this  issue  of  the  magazfl 
postseason  check-and-chuckle.  Del 
ren:  My  advance  information  del 
elude  the  unforeseeable  results  ol 
signals,  blocks  and  tackles;  of  u 
flights  of  coaching  oratory  or  trill 
applied  psychology  .  .  .  Yours  Trill 

Among  the   major  selections   l.i| 
the  preview  had  the  first  two  team| 
Dame,  Oklahoma)  on  the  nose  ail 
the  first  20  in  the  final  poll.   As  a  I 
of  the  won-lost  predictions  for  thifl 
teams,  five  were  on  the  nose,  six  n 
one   game,   eight   by   two   games; 
three  games.   Of  eight  sectional  ch 
— three  won,  and  two  second  choii 
through.  Of  eight  conference  chan 
four  winners  and  one  tie.   As  for 
America:    Collier's    60th    eleven 
four  from  the  preview  first  team,  th 
the  second,  one  from  the  third.    L 
the  bar  on  other  selections  as  we  g 

Briefly,  here's  the  key  to  the 
picks  for  1950.  In  the  sectional  cl 
team  ratings  are  based  upon  al  I 
played;  where  not  specifically  narl 
first  conference  team  listed  is  the  il 
champion.  Severity  of  schedule  al 
eral  class  is  considered,  which  exphl 
a  team  with  a  better  won-lost  rtl 
prospect  is  sometimes  lower-placed.l 
records  are  not  indicated,  sufficierl 
mation  was  not  available;  in  thel 
gories,  ratings  are  based  on  "111 
guesses"  and  presented  as  a  helpfil 
rather  than  with  any  fine  pretense,  j 

For  the  most  part,  selections  I 
ported  exactly  as  they  were  voted  I 
248  advisers;  but  they  are  not  alwl 
lowed  closely  in  the  Preview  A11-/I 
choices  because,  as  the  season  dl 
publicity  and  team  records  vitally  all 
latter.  All  clear?  Here  we  go. 

EAST 

The  season  here  will  be  a  reprisil 
with  minor  variations.  Army  hi 
Maestro  Arnold  Galiffa  at  quarter  I 
except  florescent  end  Dan  Foldbeil 
the   offensive   line   which   squeezeci 


COLLIER'S 


''Sorry,  you  must  have  the  wrong  name. 
There's   nobody  here  by  that  number' 


HANK    KETO' 


Collier's  for  September  U 
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lER'S 


"We  fixed  the  basement  up  so  nice  it  seemed 
a  shame  to  keep  this  old  junk  down  there" 


OOTI   FAIRCHILD 


iwn  music  for  three  years.  But  there 
ays  many  keys  on  the  West  Point 
>n — this  time,  a  wealth  of  offensive 
d  by  Gil  Stephenson,  Jim  Cain  (who 
pg  broken  during  {rack  but  is  sound 
ind  Al  Pollard,  Coast  prep  hot-shot 
used  at  Loyola  before  coming  East 
he  star  of  last  year's  Plebes.  The 
will  make  intersectional  headlines 
Michigan  (Oct.  14)  and  Stanford 
18),  but  the  custom-built  schedule 
for  pointing  the  Cadets  and  Coach 
aik  might  be  able  to  arrange  an- 
ndefeated  season  with  son  Robert 
the  quarterback's  baton, 
ell  should  be  home  safe  in  the  Ivy 
unless  it  develops  rheumatic  senior- 
erything  is  there,  from  scintillating 
o  All-America  candidates  in  John 
t  center — and  Jeff  Fleischmann,  the 
ullback  who  is  also  the  best  defen- 
k  and  who  will  do  double  duty  as 
The  Big  Red  light  is  on  for  Prince- 
Sch  held  Cornell  to  a  thin  14-12  last 
"he  Tigers  also  ought  to  be  burning 
with  voltage  supplied  by  a  big  bat- 
seniors  who  will  be  charging  after 
leadership  and  their  fourth  straight 
ee  title.  With  Holland  Donan,  a  top 
and  Dick  Kazmaier,  a  triple-threat 
n  the  Tiger  side,  Cornell-Princeton 
)  might  be  one  of  the  year's  thrillers. 
r  Ivy  Leaguers  appear  to  have  been 
ng  the  clean-living  called  for  by 
ity  Code.  T-magician  Johnny  Clay- 
Dartmouth  has  been  an  Unsung 
uring  the  last  two  campaigns,  but 
dly  have  enough  props  to  spring  an- 
lystifying  upset  of  Cornell.  Penn  will 
:  sentimental  hero  of  the  season,  tail- 
ancis  (Reds)  Bagnell,  who  rose  from 
oy  to  captain,  as  well  as  other  quar- 
Quakers  in  guard  Bernie  Lemon- 
end  Herb  Agocs.  The  hopeful  Word 
ere,  incidentally,  is  that  President 
Stassen  has  begun  to  see  interest- 
ssibilities  in  the  annual  Autumnal 
is. 

i  dolorous  dirge  at  Yale  and  Har- 
>ut  please  omit  flowers.  Eli  has 
lores;  and  (if  this  be  treason)  the 
s,  after  the  most  disastrous  season 
>ry,  are  now  said  to  be  conscious  of 
s  with  big  legs.  Coach  Lloyd  Jor- 
lerited  good  material  at  Cambridge 
uld  surprise.  Lou  Little  has  some 
who  might  rouse  the  purring  Co- 

'•  for  September  16,  1950 


lumbia  Lion  to  an  occasional  roar.  Brown 
was  hit  hard  on  two  counts — losing  a  raft 
of  seniors  and  Coach  Rip  Engle,  who  will 
start  a  major  rebuilding  job  at  Penn  State 
while  Gus  Zitrides  moves  up  to  replace  him 
at  his  old  post.   Each  had  a  late  start. 

While  the  Ivy  rusts,  there  will  be  flour- 
ishing football  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
section.  It's  storm  signals  for  sophs  at 
Navy,  where  Eddie  Erdelatz,  the  second 
coach  in  three  seasons,  will  try  the  pro 
treatment  on  Middy  material  and  flaming 
spirit;  Eddie,  who  was  assistant  coach  of  the 
San  Francisco  '49ers,  might  produce  the  first 
winning  season  in  years,  despite  the  usual 
suicide  schedule.  Len  Casanova,  fresh  in 
from  Santa  Clara,  found  plenty  to  love  at 
Pitt — guard  Mike  Boldin  and  tackle  Nick 
Bolkovac  on  one  of  the  best  lines  in  the 
land;  but  he  had  to  use  a  lantern  to  locate 
backs.  Another  year,  and  fainthearted  grid- 
men  should  be  avoiding  Panther  Hollow. 

Boston  U.  has  Harry  Agganis  and  a  solid 
crew — but  is  still  looking  for  that  schedule. 
Boston  College  has  a  puissant  plowman  in 
fullback  Ed  Petela,  a  supersoph  halfback  in 
John  McCauley,  numerous  other  fancy 
fledglings — and  incipient  bowl  fever.  Ford- 
ham  is  definitely  back — with  no  Army 
rock  to  dash  against  in  midseason.  Villa- 
nova  had  some  losses,  including  Ralph 
Pasquariello,  but  will  be  rough  again,  with 
fast  backs  and  guard  Nick  Liotta  and  tackle 
Ray  Mantone  to  anchor  the  line. 

Syracuse  can  be  the  comet  of  the  section 
— and  Bernie  Custis,  a  great  passer,  may 
wind  up  where  he  has  long  belonged,  a 
major  star.  At  Colgate  Alan  Egler  in  the 
backfield  and  Warren  (Brud)  Davis,  who 
switched  from  the  pivot  to  guard,  will  still 
lack  adequate  support.  Coach  Eddie  Ander- 
son, back  in  business  at  Holy  Cross  and 
fresh  from  his  All-Star  •  game  triumph 
(17-7)  over  the  Philadelphia  Eagles,  will 
spring  a  surprise  with  the  same  material 
that  flopped  last  year.  Hugh  Devore,  now 
staging  a  revival  at  NYU,  left  nothing  much 
for  old  pal  Joe  Bach  at  St.  Bonaventure. 

MIDWEST 

The  squads  in  football's  heartland  are 
remarkably  well-balanced;  but  individual 
strength  is  erratic.  There  is  a  battalion  of 
hot-rod  halfbacks  but  six  conference 
schools  have  quarterback  trouble.  A  dearth 
of  name  linemen  may  merely   mean  that 
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For  those  who  prefer  a  light- 
bodied  whiskey,  we  recommend 
Park&Tilford  RESERVE  as  the 
superlative  example  and  the 
incomparable  value.  These  are 
the  attributes  that  have  long 
made  it  an  American  favorite. 
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00  YOU  DRIVE 


YOU  NEED  A 

Motorola 

AUTO  RADIO 


A  Motorola  Auto  Radio  is  a  swell  com- 
panion when  you're  driving  alone!  Your 
favorite  newscaster  and  comedian  are  right 
in  the  front  seat  with  you.  Helps  reduce 
fatigue  and  keeps  you  alert  too!  Of  course, 
Motorola  Auto  Radios  are  the  finest  you 
can  buy.  Truly  fine  performance  every- 
where. Have  one  in  your  car  now! 


$ 


Yes  —  you  can   afford  it 

The  "400"  gives  you  famous 
Motorola  quality  at  a  sensa- 
tionally low  price!  A  very  com- 
pact unit  with  full,  rich  tone 
quality.  Self-contained  speaker. 
AND,  IT  FITS  MOST  ALL 
CARS  AND  TRUCKS!  Hear  it 
today!   Have   it   in   your  car! 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

MOTOROLA... 6 esf  by  far 

for  home  or  car 


ONLY 

3995 


the  bulldozers  are  less  publicized  rather 
than  less  pulverizing. 

Can  Notre  Dame,  which  has  gone  38 
games  in  four  years  without  defeat,  do  it 
again?  Well,  they  began  organizing  dis- 
aster relief  after  the  spring  game  when  this 
year's  varsity  was  shackled  by  the  1949 
group  of  "old-timers"  (Leon  Hart,  Emil 
Sitko,  et  al.)  that  nobody  else  ever  licked 
either.  The  Irish  are  overdue  to  take  a 
header,  key  injuries  could  ruin  them,  and 
their  victories  will  not  be  so  lopsided;  but 
they  still  look  better  than  any  team  on 
their  schedule,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Southern  Cal  in  the  finale  (Dec.  2). 

Golden-armed  Bob  Williams  at  quarter 
may  prove  to  be  another  Johnny  Lujack,  as 
he  will  run  more  than  he  has  in  the  past 
and  also  play  safety.  Billy  Barrett  is  a 
chips-down  triple  threat.  These  two  head 
up  the  most  seasoned  set  of  earth-scorching 
runners  in  the  country.  Bob  Toneff  at 
tackle  and  Jerry  Groom  at  center  are  All- 
America  line  candidates;  but,  along  with 
three  others,  are  being  dolefully  prepared 
for  "50-minute  double  duty."  And  Vince 
Meschievitz,  a  soph  end,  is  described  as  "a 
slightly  smaller  Hart" — which  ain't  bad. 

You  can  bruise  your  brain  trying  to 
separate  the  top  three  in  the  Big  Ten,  any 
one  of  whom  might  wind  up  with  a  better 
record  than  the  Irish.  Illinois  rates  the 
nod,  with  its  entire  offensive  unit  return- 
ing, sparked  by  Johnny  Karras,  the  power- 
ful jet-back  who  set  a  new  Big  Ten  rushing 
record  of  732  yards  in  109  rushes  in  con- 
ference play  as  a  sophomore  last  season. 
He  should  be  the  running  star  of  this  year. 
He  will  have  plenty  of  help  from  holdovers 
and  exceptional  soph  backs  Pete  Bachouros 
and  Bill  Tate. 

But  Michigan  also  will  be  backfield- 
heavy  with  Chuck  Ortmann,  Leo  Koceski, 
Don  Dufek  and  Don  Peterson  supported  by 
promising  newcomers.  And  while  Ohio 
State  can  show  heavy  paper  losses,  it 
will  have  Tarzanlike  Bill  Trautwein  at 
tackle,  powerful  squad  replacements,  and 
at  least  three  sophs — Tony  Curcillo,  John 
Hlay  and  Bernie  Skavarka — who  might 
crash  the  first  backfield.  All  three  squads 
have  degrees  of  quarterback  trouble. 
Illinois  will  be  set  if  Don  Engels  recovers 
from  a  leg  injury.  Ohio  State  is  thinking 
of  moving  Vic  Janowicz,  last  year's  stick- 
out,  into  this  slot,  and  Curcillo  looks  like  a 
natural.  Michigan's  problem  seems  less 
soluble — and  it  was  quarterback  deficiency 
which  stymied  the  Wolverines  last  year. 

This  situation  reveals  how  scheduling 
and  other  intangibles  operate.  The  Buckeyes 
and  Michigan  must  reach  early  peaks  for 
SMU  and  Army  on  September  30th  and 
October  14th  respectively;  Illinois  has  a 
more  gradual  approach.  The  lllini  and 
Wolverines  will  have  the  incentive  of  a  pos- 
sible Rose  Bowl  bid;  and  their  November 
4th  struggle  at  Ann  Arbor  should  produce 
the  Big  Ten  entry;  Ohio  State,  ineligible  for 
Pasadena,  might  not  have  such  a  keen 
appetite  for  a  mere  conference  title,  a  factor 
suspected  to  have  contributed  to  the  failure 
of  Northwestern  last  season.  SMU  will  be 
the  tip-off  on  the  Bucks:  If  they  then  prove 
as  good  as  they  looked  in  the  spring,  Wes 
Fesler  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  develop 
his  fledglings  before  the  battles  with  Illinois 
(Nov.   18)   and  Michigan  (Nov.  25). 

The  second-flight  teams  will  have  a 
muscular  voice  in  all  this.  Wisconsin,,  sur- 
prise of  the  '49  season  under  Ivy  William- 
son, will  again  have  squad  rather  than  star 
strength;  it  has  a  shot  at  all  three  contend- 
ers, is  a  fair  bet  to  upset  any  of  them.  Min- 
nesota, green  and  less  baleful  without  Clayt 
Tonnemaker  and  Leo  Nomellini,  has  its 
customary  line  size  and  more  backfield 
speed  than  usual,  with  Dick  Gregory  as 
the  leading  man;  Bob  Gelle,  a  large  and 
promising  soph  quarterback,  will  carry  the 
key.  The  Gophers  catch  Ohio  State 
(Oct.  21)  and  Michigan  (Oct.  28)  at  home 
— and  there's  that  27-0  victory  over  the 
Buckeyes  last  year  to  remember. 

Michigan  State,  not  yet  admitted  to 
formal  conference  competition,  had  im- 
portant losses  but  returns  a  solid  squad  led 
by  tackle  Don  Coleman  and  end  Bob  Carey, 


topflight  linemen,  bulwarked  by  good 
sophs.  Purdue  lost  four  mature  backs  but 
has  a  terrific  tackle  in  John  Beletic  and 
other  good  men;  if  they  don't  pull  up  lame 
after  opening  against  Texas  and  Notre 
Dame,  the  Boilermakers  could  make  noise 
in  the  conference,  since  they  miss  meeting 
the  top  three.  Indiana,  however,  misses 
nobody;  and  while  the  improving  Hoosiers 
might  pull  the  cellar  door  mat  out  from 
under  some  blithe  big  shot,  they  hardly 
figure  to  improve  their  standing. 

There  are  two  sleepers.  Northwestern 
lost  most  of  the  '48  Rose  Bowlers;  but 
last  year  these  lads  were  afflicted  by  lassi- 
tudinotis  senioritis;  and  the  leftovers,  sup- 
ported by  some  impressive  youngsters, 
might  rebound.  Iowa  could  definitely  sur- 
prise. Leonard  Raffensperger,  an  ex-high 
coach  mentioned  as  "another  Paul  Brown," 
inherited  32  letter  men  from  the  sturdy 
squad  that  kept  Notre  Dame's  regulars  in 
there  until  the  last  few  minutes.  They  will 
have  another  whack  at  the  Irish  this  year, 
and  at  Ohio  State  and  Illinois  as  well. 

The  trend  in  the  toughening  Mid-Amer- 
ica Conference  is  toward  the  rise  of  "city" 
teams.  Cincinnati,  in  its  second  revival 
year  under  Sid  Gillman,  will  be  tested  for 
national  rating  by  William  &  Mary 
(Sept.  30)  and  Kentucky  (Oct.  14)  but 
could  also  be  trapped  by  clever  Miami 
(Nov.  25)  in  its  own  league.  John  Carroll 
is  moving  up  with  sports-conscious  Cleve- 
land's patronage  as  the  goal;  and  Dayton 
is  following  the  same  line.  This  general 
development,  noted  in  other  sections,  nota- 
bly at  Houston  and  Wichita,  also  represents 
hedging  by  the  smaller  colleges  threatened 
by  television.  They  want  to  be  good 
enough  to  get  before  the  cameras. 

SOUTH 

The  departure  of  Charlie  Justice  has  re- 
moved the  shade  North  Carolina  cast  over 
Tobaccoland.  There  is  now  plenty  of 
bright  sunny  optimism  for  all.  Nobody  is 
counting  the  Tarheels  out  of  it;  they  still 
have  Irv  Holdash  and  other  rugged  front- 
liners,  plus  useful  backs  and  influential 
frosh,  including  a  "golden  boy"  triple- 
threater  named — after  all  these  years — 
Wallace  (Bud).  Suavely  has  given  them  a 
new  formation;  but  that  Justice  touch  will 
be  lacking  and  the  schedule  is  severe. 

Hard-hitting  Jim  Tatum,  who  abandoned 
the  rich  Oklahoma  coaching  field  to  Bud 
Wilkinson,  is  about  ready,  in  his  fourth 
year,  to  unveil  Maryland  as  a  major- 
leaguer,  with  its  new  50,000-seat  stadium 
and  a  squad  and  schedule  to  match.  He  has 
15  of  his  first  22  returning,  including  what 
may  be  the  best  one  side  of  a  line  in  college 
ball — guard  Bob  Ward,  tackle  Ray  Krouse 


and  end  Elmer  Wingate — and  2 
junior  fullback  Ed  Modzelewski,  y 
Mighty  Mo.    Strong  sophomores 
a  gamble  on  one  of  these,  John 
quarterback  to  fuse  the  split-T. 
rapins  wound  up  last  season  wit 
'Gator   Bowl  win  over   Missouri 
aiming  for  a  bigger  dish. 

Duke  is  the  crown  pretender, 
ions  of  royal  days  returning  base 
hope  that  sinewy  sophomores 
starch  to  fast  but  light  veterans, 
backfield  will  be  marshaled  by  B 
a  triple-threat  work  horse  who  v 
in  the  nation  on  total  offense  1 
Blaine  Earon  is  already  ranked  as  t 
est  defensive  end  in  Duke  history, 
is  blowing  the  bassoon  for  Johnr 
heavy-duty  back  who  has  gained  m 
1,000  yards  during  each  of  the 
seasons.  He  will  have  more  buck 
than  usual  but  may  lack  can-opent 
most  of  the  offensive  line  bowed 
laureate. 

William  &  Mary's  young  team  v> 
the  moon  with  four  different  form 
including  the  old  Zuppke  flea-flick 
Vito  Ragazzo,  highest-scoring  lin< 
football  history  last  year  (90  poin 
touchdown  passes),  broke  a  leg  in  tl 
practice  final  but  hopes  to  be  read; 
lie-May"  has  sophs,  is  red-hot  for 
named  Ed  Mioduszewski. 

The  governor  of  South  Caroli 
have  plenty  to  say  to  everybody 
Rex  Enright  digs  up  a  T-quartei 
spark  a  hot  backfield  led  by  Steve 
Clemson  believes  it  has  plugged 
dikes,  and  dreams  of  bouncing  th 
porous  schedule  and  into  a  bowl 
elastic  legs  of  fullback  Fred  Cone. 

North  Carolina  State,  one  of  thos 
silent  teams,  with  Unsung  stars  in 
Ed  Mooney  and  tackle  Elmer  Co 
again  be  a  handful,  as  it  was  last  ye 
the  Wolfpack  lost  to  Clemson, 
Maryland  by  a  total  difference 
ten  points.  Wake  Forest  has  a 
in  Nub  Smith,  but  is  moaning  low 
ing  discouraging  losses.  Art  Lewis 
ing  at  West  Virginia,  should 
Hillbillies  back  making  good  old  m 
music  on  the  '51  gridiron.  Washii 
Lee,  VMI  and  Virginia  Tech  are 
usually  well-stocked  and  hopeful- 
the  first  game.  Andy  Davis  is  a  Li 
America  back  at  George  Washingt 

SOUTHEAST 

It's  back  to  the  track  again  in 
South  where  you  could  throw 
over  Tennessee,  LSU,  Kentucky  ai 
bama,  as  they  clippety-clop  down  t 
view  stretch  to  a  photo  finish.    Fin 
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"Lieutenant,    this    section    of    new 
concrete  looks  kind  of  suspicious" 


VIRGIL   PAR 
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Best  Dressed  Men  on  Main  Street! 


Soldier  and  Airman  .  .  .  Guardians  of  world  peace 
.  .  .  building  their  own  futures  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
and  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 

To  earn  the  right  to  wear  these  uniforms,  young 
men  must  qualify  on  the  basis  of  high  physical  and 
moral  standards.  Aptitude  tests  provide  guidance 
for  individual  assignments,  and  there  are  oppor- 
tunities galore  for  special  skills  and  abilities. 

As  members  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  U.  S.  Air  Force 


Team,  both  soldier  and  airman  enjoy  many  advan- 
tages. All  basic  necessities  are  provided;  clothing, 
food,  housing,  medical  and  dental  care. 

Educational  opportunities  are  broad  and  gener- 
ous. Pay  incentives  are  definitely  worthwhile.  A 
man  can  retire  with  pay  while  he  is  still  compara- 
tively young.  Never  before  have  there  been  so 
many  genuine  opportunities  for  young  men  to 
qualify  as  the  best  dressed  men  on  main  street! 
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U.  S.  ARMY 

Can  you  qualify?  Learn  more  about  the 
U.S. Army.  Get  this  fact-filled,  illustrated 
booklet  at  your  nearest  U.  S.  Army 
and  U.  S.  Air  Force  Recruiting  Station. 


U.  S.  AIR  FORCE 

There's  a  career  for  you  in  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force.  Get  all  the  facts.  This  booklet  is 
available  at  your  nearest  U.  S.  Army 
and  U.  S.  Air  Force  Recruiting  Station. 
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BURGESS  BATTERIES  surge  to  life  at  the 
flick  of  your  flashlight  switch. 
BURGESS  power  is  kept  fresh  and 
ready  because  Chrome  Protection 
curbs  internal  action  when  your  flash- 
light is  idle,  and  allows  more  com- 
plete battery  recovery  between  uses 
to  give  you  longer,  more  dependable 
service. 

•  SEALED  IN  STEEL  AND  PLASTIC 

•  MODERN  STYLING 

•  PLAINLY  DATED 

•  IMPROVED  ENGINEERING   DESIGN 

•  GUARANTEED 

BURGESS 


BATTERIES 


BURGESS  BATTERY  COMPANY 

FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


goes — by  a  whisker — to  General  Bob  Ney- 
land  who  may  be  wearing  that  star  again; 
but  he  has  the  boys  to  make  every  post  a 
winning  one  in  his  silver-anniversary  year 
at  Tennessee.  Seven  of  his  first  eight  backs 
return,  with  Hank  Lauricella  up;  and  hard- 
hitting linemen,  led  by  All-America  candi- 
dates in  end  Bud  Sherrod,  tackle  Jack 
Stroud  and  guard  Ted  Daffer,  will  clear  the 
tracks.  Eager  sophs,  too.  The  schedule  is 
favorable — with  Alabama  early  (Oct.  21), 
Kentucky  late  (Nov.  25),  and  LSU  by- 
passed. 

If  the  Volunteers  break  stride  along  the 
line,  the  race  may  be  decided  at  the  starting 
gate — for  the  schedule  brings  LSU  to  Ken- 
tucky September  23d.  The  Wildcats  clawed 
the  Tigers- 19-0  last  year;  but  that  was  be- 
fore Coach  Gaynell  Tinsley's  rags-to-Sugar 
Bowl  urchins  hit  their  stride.  They're 
mostly  back — Ebert  Van  Buren  (brother  of 
the  Philadelphia  Eagles'  Steve)  and  Lee 
Hedges  in  the  backfield,  guards  Allen  Hover 
and  Jim  Shoaf. 

Kentucky,  led  by  tackle  Bob  Gain,  the 
Unsung  Lineman  of  the  last  three  cam- 
paigns, and  Vito  (Babe)  Parilli,  a  slick 
T-quarterback  who  hit  54  per  cent  of  his 
passes  for  1 .08 1  yards  last  year  as  a  sopho- 
more, has  the  best  paper  ticket  for  the  Sugar 
Bowl.  Coach  Paul  Bryant  can  point  for 
LSU  early  and  Tennessee  late — with  noth- 
ing too  much  in  between.  He  has  31  letter 
men  returning.  Only  53  points  were  scored 
during  the  regular  season  against  Kentucky, 
which  held  five  conference  squads  to  one 
lone  t.d. — that  in  the  0-6  loss  to  Tennessee. 
Gene  Donaldson,  a  much-sought-after 
sophomore  guard,  will  help. 

Alabama  has  a  rough-and-ready  cast  who 
might  knock  over  anybody — but  could  give 
a  little,  too,  as  they  did  in  the  finale  last 
season  with  astounding  Auburn.  They  play 
only  Tennessee  of  the  top  three;  and  tied 
the  Vols  last  year.  Backs  Ed  Salem  and 
Butch  Avinger.  guard  Mike  Mizerany, 
tackle  Herb  Hannah  and  end  Al  Lary  are 
all  in  the  Unsung  category;  but  there  has 
been  plenty  of  music  about  Bobby  Marlow, 
an  "over  rather  than  around"  soph  runner 
and  line-backer. 

Georgia  expects  to  be  better  in  every  de- 
partment, as  Coach  Wally  Butts  works  on 
his  favorite  model,  a  tank  with  wings. 
Sophomore  Lauren  Hargrove,  descendant 
of  famous  Confederate  general  John  B. 
Gordon,  may  have  one  of  Georgia's  first 
families  bragging  about  him — if  it's  true 
what  they  say  about  his  being  "another 
Trippi."  Tulane  could  be  a  tarantula.  Ed- 
die Price  is  the  only  important  name  miss- 
ing from  the  group  .vhich  was  advertised 
last  year  as  among  tl  e  nation's  best — until 
that  first  quarter  against  Notre  Dame. 
Coach  Henry  Frnka  will  have  a  veteran 
line — which  Leahy  won't  have — so  this 
could  be  it  for  the  Irish  on  October  14th. 

Georgia  Tech  will  continue  to  collect  a 
lot  of  yardage  with  its  punching  offense; 
but  probably  not  too  many  victories  in  a 
rough  schedule.  However,  they  have  picked 
up  a  supersoph  tackle  in  Hal  Miller. 

If  you  want  to  know  why  pigskin  prog- 
nosticators  get  purple — try  Ole  Miss.  Last 
year  they  had  the  best  offense  in  the  con- 
ference, the  top  rushing  back  of  the  coun- 
try in  Long  John  Dottley,  fine  linemen  in 
center  Ken  Farragut  and  tackle  Rex  Bog- 
gan.  impressive  sophs  topped  by  T-quarter- 
back Rocky  Byrd.  John  Vaught  is  a  proven 
coach.  So  the  Johnny  Rebs  lost  five  and 
tied  one.  This  time  they  have  all  these  and 
more  fine  sophs,  including  Jimmy  Lear,  a 
dreamy  quarterback.  They  can  make  it 
tough  on  all  the  toughies  but  'Bama. 

Vandcrbilt  lost  heavily  but  will  have  had 
more  T  experience.  Coach  Earl  Brown  will 
continue  to  carry  that  buzzer  around  to 
shock  Auburn's  opponents,  even  though 
Travis  Tidwell  has  gone.  Miami,  gradually 
moving  into  the  big  time,  will  have  end  Leo 
Martin  and  most  everybody  else  back  from 
last  year;  and  figures  to  upset  some  of  the 
Northern  names  lured  by  the  Orange  Bowl 
stadium  capacity.  The  Hurricanes  victim- 
ized Georgia  and  Florida  last  year,  played 
to  320,000— televised,  too. 

Mississippi  State  would  show  more  profit 


in  Coach  Slick  Morton's  second  season  if 
it  didn't  meet  just  about  everybody  but  Don 
Eagle.  They  label  sophomore  fullback  Joe 
Fortunato  a  future  tornado  of  the  chalk 
lines.  Bob  Woodruff  begins  a  seven-year 
contracting  job  at  Florida  and  starts  below 
the  basement.  The  'Gators  report  "20  non- 
scholarship  students"  on  the  squad.  What 
other  school  can  make  that  claim? 

southwest 

Everything  looks  simple  down  here,  just 
as  it  did  last  year — when  Rice  was  pre- 
view-pegged for  fourth  place  and  finished 
first;  when  the  No.  1  pick,  SMU,  dropped 
three  games  and  tied  one — then  all  but 
ruined  Notre  Dame.  While  all  this  was 
going  on,  Texas,  spotted  in  second  place, 
was  losing  four;  but  to  the  tough  ones  and 
by  a  total  difference  of  only  10  points. 
That  usually  points  to  quarterback  trouble; 
and  it  is  still  there.  But  the  Longhorns 
have  16  of  their  first  22  back,  and  two  fine 
lines,  anchored  by  guard  Lewis  (Bud)  Mc- 
Fadin.  The  backfield  lacks  depth  but  has 
Byron  Townsend  and  sophomore  Gib  Daw- 
son, lads  who  can  really  fry  the  turf.  Pur- 
due (Sept.  30)  and  Oklahoma  (Oct.  14) 
precede  the  dogfight  conference  card;  but 
despite  all  that,  Blair  Cherry  scheduled 
LSU  for  an  extra  game  (Dec.  9).  Texas' 
defense  should  do  it. 

The  SMU  form  chart  shows  a  big  loss  of 
personnel,  and  Coach  Matty  Bell.  But  the 
men  returning  will  be  mostly  the  sophs  and 
juniors  who  rattled  the  Irish;  and  the  new 
coach,  Rusty  Russell,  is  the  offensive 
strategist  who  laid  out  that  booby  trap  for 
Frank  Leahy.  He  will  be  using  the  A  (for 
aspirin)  system;  he  will  have  Kyle  Rote 
who  played  the  game  of  the  year  against 
the  team  of  the  year;  and  a  flock  of  banshee 
sophomores,  including  Bill  Forester,  de- 
scribed as  "another  Long  John  Kimbrough." 
The  squad  will  come  to  Ohio  State  on 
September  30th  primed  for  another  jam 
session.  The  defense  is  faulty;  but  if  it's 
excitement  you  want — follow  the  Mustangs. 

Meanwhile,  there's  Coach  Dutch  Meyer 
of  TCU  who  specializes  in  coming  from 
nowhere  in  the  last  few  weeks  to  knock  off 
the  proud  ones — last  time  Texas  and  SMU. 
This  year  he  has  added  a  T-wing  to  his 
double  wing  and  spreads.  With  a  fullback 
fraternity  and  the  most  highly  regarded 
soph  halfback  of  the  section  in  Mai  Fowler, 
Dutch  doesn't  worry  about  the  leather- 
luggers  and  is  concentrating  on  his  line. 


Then   there's  the   mystery   team  ( 
section- — Arkansas,  which  brought  I 
Douglas,  Greasy  Neale's  top  assistanl 
the  Philadelphia  Eagles.    Otis  had  &• 
pros  helping  him  during  spring  pract 
Fayetteville  looked  like  an  aerie, 
two  lines  averaging  215   pounds  a 
shoot  the  works  on  offense. 

Rice  reports  only  14  letter  men  ret 
but  they  include  backs  Sonny  Wyi 
Billy  Burkhaltcr.  the  latter  voted  tl 
standing  performer  in  the  Cottor. 
game  in  which  a  fellow  named  <0 
Justice  played.  So  you  can  never  H 
about  these  things.  The  Owls  will  d 
a  70,000-capacity  "last-word"  stadh 
which  they  wish  they  "had  last  year's 
Coach  George  Sauer  has  the  same  i 
Baylor,  which  has  a  new  40.000B 
but  nothing  much  more  from  last  11 
squad  than  Stan  Williams,  a  great  (■ 
ute  pass-bucket  junior  end. 

Prospects  are  brighter  at  Texas 
where  almost  everybody  returns,  im 
Bob  Smith,  who  can  carry  the  mail 
league;  and  Glenn  Lippman,  one 
hot-prospect  sophs  of  '49  who 
sparkle.  Improved  line  play  may  h 
Aggies  climb  from  the  cellar.  Texa 
looks  good  enough  to  win  its  fourth  s 
Border  title. 

There  are  two  Paul  Bunyan  backs 
ing  more  or  less  unseen  on  the  Texas 
Brad  Rowland  of  McMurry  College 
like  a  pro  scout's  dream. 

The  other  is  John  Ford,  of  Hardi 
mons,  who  threw  26  touchdown  pas; 
fall,  while  completing  98  of  168  for 
yards.  This  flipper  learned  by  throw 
a  rolling  tire. 

Houston,  in  its  fifth  year  in  footbs 
15th  as  a  school,  is  making  rapid  str 
both  departments.     It  has  an  $11,0 
building  program,    11,000  students  I 
fine  halfback  named  Gene  Shannoil 

MISSOURI  VALLEY  I 

This  section  now  extends  from  Dell 
Denver,  and  the  weaker  schools  ail 
ploring  the  possibilities  of  legalized  al 
scholarships,  with  or  without  alumni  1 
sories.  Except  for  Oklahoma,  th.j 
Seven  was  well-matched  last  year;  thil 
the  Sooners  have  dropped  down  a  j 
but  they  will  still  get  there  first. 
Bud  Wilkinson  did  lose  all  but  fu) 
Leon  (Mule  Train)  Heath  of  hiii 
eleven;  but  the  second-stringers,  incll 
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blicized  names  as  guards  Clair 
id  Norman  McNabb,  quarterback 
iold,  end  Frankie  Anderson  and 
Weatherall,  who  played  almost 
time  in  '49,  move  up. 
tential  Four  Horsemen  sophomore 
S  was  in  the  making  until  Tom  Car- 
>ng  with  three  other  backfield  re- 
was  lost  to  the  National  Guard  in 
but  Billy  Vessels  remains  to  start  at 
ilfback;  Eddie  Crowder  will  push 
at  quarterback;  and  the  only  reason 
cPhail  won't  crash  the  regular  full- 
b  is  because  it  is  held  down  by 
probably  the  best  runner-blocker  of 
on.  Oklahoma  has  now  won  21 
including  two  Sugar  Bowls;  if 
oesn't  stop  the  run  at  23,  and  if  the 
n't  further  depleted  by  service  calls, 
show  might  run  as  long  as  the 
low. 

>uri  still  has  the  cogs  of  its  high- 
machine — John  Glorioso,  the  aptly 
(runner,  and  the  aerial  battery  of 
rack  Phil  Klein  to  Gene  Ackermann, 
er  a  six-foot,  five-inch  200-pound 
i  last  season  snared  40  for  576  yards. 
;ense  is  faulty;  nothing  much  came 
le  freshmen,  but  the  squad  is  good 
~~R  give  everybody  an  argument, 
tig  spotlight  will  be  on  Kansas.  The 
ks,  who  scored  four  touchdowns 
both  Oklahoma  and  Missouri  last 

fhave  added  the  flyaway  sophomore 
year,  Charlie  Hoag,  from  Chicago, 
ihe  Big  Ten  courted  but  who  enrolled 
'because  an  uncle  had  thoughtfully 
led  from  there.  He  is  six  two,  185, 
■erything,  including  defense.  They 
.ady  comparing  him  to  Ray  Evans, 
ool's  great  all-round  back  of  a  few 
I  ago.  Hoag  might  be  one  of  those 
»ough  to  change  the  course  of  the  en- 
tional  season. 

raska,  coming  out  of  the  tall  popcorn 
Zoach  Biff  Glassford,  has  acquired 
lentals  and  is  now  acquiring  sopho- 
[0  go  along  with  tackles  Charlie  Too- 
nd  Bob  Mullen  and  a  sizable  group 
returnees.  Another  year  and 
be  cracking  helmets  in  the  old  Corn- 
tradition.     Tulsa  continues  to  gush 

sad  flirtation  with  that  deceptive 
Miss  DeEmphasis.  Iowa  State  had 
but  still  has  the  passing  battery  of 
eeks  to  Jim  Doran  that  tied  Illinois 
is  good  for  281  yards  against  Okla- 

The  Kansas  State  rebuilding  pro- 
begun  two  years  ago  under  Coach 
Graham,  is  flowering;  the  team  that 
ntly  ran  up  such  an  impressive  losing 
may  have  a  victory  majority  this 
if  fullback  Gerald  Hackney's  knee 

>rado,  now  seriously  in  the  football 


Little 

All-America 

Squad 

-NDS:  Fisher  (Williams);  Urich 
Miami,  O.);  Knopick  (Wich.); 
Bavin  (Amherst). 

*ACKLES:  Steere  (Drake);  Osur 
Spring.) ;  Murray  (Bowdoin) ; 
ichreiber  (Centre). 

5UARDS:  Nowaskey  (J.  Car- 
oll) ;  Keller  (Wesl.) ;  Dodrill  (Col. 
V4M). 

:ENTERS:  Middendorf  (Cin.); 
vloser  (COP) ;  Moeller  (Houston). 

JACKS:  Rowland  (McMurry); 
jabriel  (Lehigh);  Musacco  (Loy- 
>la);  Ford  (H-S);  Ka-Ne  (Day- 
on);  Pont  (Miami,  O.);  Shannon 
Houston) ;  Bright  (Drake) ;  Davis 
GW);  Taseff(J.  Carroll) ;  Kulsar 
Williams);  Kriwiel  (Wich.);  Tal- 
>oom  (Wyo.);  Miller  (Emory- 
tienry);  Pendleton  (Maine); 
vlacon  (COP) ;  Traina  (San  Jose) ; 
Bailey  (Miami.O.);Stratton  (Cin.). 
Lowther  (E.  Wash.   C.  of  Ed.). 


Unsung  Squad 

(Moys  who  belong  on  the  All- Amer- 
ica Squad  but  who  figure  to  get  shut 
out  because  their  teams  face  rough 
going  or  because  there  are  better- 
publicized  men  on  their  own  squads) 

ENDS:  Anderson  (Okla.  U.); 
Ackermann  (Mo.);  Curtis  (Vandy); 
Williams  (Baylor) ;  A  goes  (Penn) ; 
Harvin  (Ga.  Tech);  Wingate 
(Md.);  Quackenbush  (Yale); 
Martin  (Miami,  Fla.);  Watson 
(UCLA);  Thomas  (Ore.  St.); 
DeRosa  (Pitt);  Cloidt  (Wash. 
U.);  Loehlein  (Army);  Doran 
(Iowa  St.). 

TACKLES:  Costa  (N.  Car.  St.); 
Weatherall  (Okla.  U.) ;  F.  Williams 
(Ark.) ;  Campbell,  Yelvington 
(Ga.);  Beck  (Ga.  Tech);  Hannah 
(Ala.) ;  Toogood  (Neb.) ;  Monahan 
(Dart.);  Shira  (Army);  Tetreault 
(Navy);  Bauer  (Auburn);  Mun- 
dinger  (Minn.) ;  Mantone  (Villa.) ; 
Hill  (Brown). 

GUARDS— Liotta  (Villa.);  Au- 
dette  (Columbia);  Daniels  (Ore. 
U.);  Hover  (LSU);  Campbell 
(Iowa  St.);  MacLachlan  (UCLA); 
Davis  (Colg.);  James  (Ky.);  Kad- 
lec (Mo.);  Jones  (Col.  U.);  Mc- 
Murtry  (So.  Cal);  Coen  (BC); 
Banks  (Auburn) ;  Wood  (Detroit) ; 
Pomeroy  (Stan.). 
CENTERS:  Rowan  (Texas); 
Hightower  (SMU);  Toler  (SFU); 
Hickok  (Prince.) ;  Wietecha  (NW) ; 
Rowden  (Md.) ;  Torgerson  (Wash. 
St.);  Jabbusch  (S.  Car.). 

BACKS:  Bagnell  (Penn);  Salem, 
Avinger  (Ala.);  Hedges  (LSU); 
Custis  (Syr.);  Egler  (Colg.); 
Smith  (Texas  A&M);  Petela  (BC); 
Wadiak  (S.  Car.) ;  Hodel  (Col.  U.) ; 
Kerkorian  (Stan.);  Jones  (Tulane); 
Bocetti(W&L);  Kirkby(Wash.U-); 
Brown  (SFU) ;  Kerestes  (Purdue) ; 
Koceski  (Mich.);  Petruska  (Wis.); 
Roberts  (Dart.) ;  Heinrich  (Wash. 
U.);  Weeks  (Iowa  St.). 


business,  has  a  flock  of  sophomores  to  go 
with  Merwin  Hodel,  a  universally  regarded 
fullback  any  team  could  use.  Wichita  has 
flashy  backs  in  Ed  Kriwiel  and  Jimmy  Nut- 
ter. Johnny  Bright  of  Drake  was  one  of  the 
big  ground  gainers  last  year;  but  Tom 
Bienemann,  a  topflight  end,  may  be  side- 
lined by  a  leg  injury.  Detroit  will  have  a 
good  first  team;  but  backfield  losses  were 
heavy  and  old  pro  Dutch  Clark  has  been 
brought  in  to  help  Coach  Chuck  Baer  de- 
velop the  sophomores.  The  low  note  in 
the  Valley  is  at  Oklahoma  A&M.  But 
J.  B.  (Ears)  Whitworth  was  brought  in 
from  Georgia  to  take  care  of  that  situation. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 

The  quality  of  the  game  improves  each 
year  in  Football's  Hidden  Valley,  with  bet- 
ter conference  organizations  and  added 
local  quality  among  the  top  sergeants  of 
the  gridiron — the  high-school  coaches.  The 
Skyline  Six  has  now  become  an  eight,  with 
the  addition  of  Montana  U.  and  New  Mex- 
ico. Wyoming,  surprise  winner  of  its  first 
conference  title  last  year,  figures  to  repeat 
— with  the  chief  contention  coming  from 
Denver  "now  that  the  married  men  have 
gone."  The  section  lost  its  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountains  when  Ike  Armstrong  departed 
for  Minnesota  as  athletic  director;  but  the 
Utes  will  quickly  rebuild  under  their  new 
coach.  Jack  Curtice,  who  was  plucked  from 
Texas  Western.  Colorado  A&M.  which 
lost  only  to  Wyoming  last  time,  had  losses 
but  will  again  be  in  the  fight. 

Utah  State  continues  to  improve  and  will 
be  reaching  for  the  top  in  another  year 
according  to  Mentor  George  Melinkovich's 
timetable.  Coach  Dud  DeGroot  didn't  go 
to  New  Mexico  just  for  the  climate;  he  will 
show  immediate  results  and  be  a  definite 
factor  in  two  seasons.  Montana  will  be 
much  more  at  home  in  the  Skyline  group 
than  as  a  Coast  Conference  orphan.  Brig- 


ham  Young,  with  a  0-11  record  last  year, 
is  naturally  building  from  scratch  under 
Charles  Atkinson,  a  successful  high-school 
coach. 

Colorado  College,  with  sophomores, 
won  the  Rocky  Mountain  Conference  title 
last  year  in  a  13-12  thriller  over  Colorado 
Mines.  Both  schools  return  good  squads 
and  will  play  a  repeat  engagement. 

PACIFIC  COAST 

They  have  a  unique  situation  out  here, 
where  flocks  of  junior-college  men  become 
eligible  as  sophomores  without  having 
played  freshman  ball;  and  that  clouds  the 
form.  So  we  follow  what  form  there  is, 
and  that  says  Stanford. 

The  Indians  had  fewer  losses,  return 
four  fine  halfbacks,  led  by  Harry  Hugasian, 
and  a  slick  T-quarterback  and  passer  in 
Gary  Kerkorian.  A  good  line  will  be  bul- 
warked by  the  best  all-round  player  of 
the  year,  Bill  McColl,  a  defensive  tackle 
and  offensive  end  who,  as  a  sophomore 
last  year,  caught  27  passes,  averaged 
11.7  yards  on  the  end-around  play — and 
threw  one  pass  for  a  touchdown.  Coach 
Marchie  Schwartz  also  has  good  sopho- 
mores, some  handy  jaycees,  and  a  schedule 
which  finds  his  four  big  games  among  the 
last  five  and  gives  him  time  to  sort  his 
material.  The  red-hot  Redskins  tallied 
95  points  in  the  big  spring  game  and  might 
have  the  squad  to  beat  Army  (Nov.  18) 
and  give  the  Coast  that  long-delayed  vic- 
tory over  the  Big  Ten  in  the  Rose  Bowl 
on  New  Year's  Day.  But  they  will  have 
to  shake  that  fourth-quarter  fade. 

Southern  Cal  offers  a  dangerous  threat. 
Plenty  of  sand-hog  linemen  and  good  backs 
return;  and  a  great  catch  of  jaycees  included 
two  prizes — Al  (Hoagy)  Carmichael, 
"the  hottest  runner  to  hit  Bovard  Field  in 
ten  years,"  and  Ed  Demirjian,  a  much- 
sought-after  quarterback  whose  junior- 
college  eligibility  last  year  was  decided 
by  a  court  trial.  From  all  reports,  Coach 
Jeff  Cravath  has  atomic  talent  which  might 
explode  into  greatness — or  just  explode. 
Meanwhile,  he  is  working  on  that  old- 
fashioned  Trojan  running  attack  which  has 
been  sadly  missed  the  last  few  years. 

Lynn  Waldorf  laments  the  loss  of  27 
letter  men  from  his  California  Rose  Bowl 
squad  of  the  last  two  years;  as  who 
wouldn't?  But  the  other  coaches  just  don't 
trust  Ole  Pappy;  they  point  out  that  Les 
Richter,  switched  to  guard  this  year,  and 
Jim  Monachino,  surprise  runner  of  '49, 
will  stiffen  the  young  Bears  of  which  the 
woods  around  Berkeley  always  seem  to 
be  full.  And  they  all  know  about  Johnny 
Olszewski,  a  fabulous  frosh  of  the  Six 
Yard  Sitko  type  who  "combines  speed 
with  exceptional  power."  All  this  respect 
is  a  deserved  tribute  to  Waldorf's  coaching; 
but  he  may  not  be  ready  for  the  Trojans 
by  October  14th. 

Coach  Howie  Odell  at  Washington  U. 
could  have  the  surprise  team  if  replacements 
can  fill  the  gap  left  by  four  departed  tackles. 
There  will  be  no  question  about  the  back- 
field.  Hugh  McElhenny  will  be  a  top 
All-America  backfield  candidate,  if  his 
team  holds  up;  Don  Heinrich  is  a  stop- 
watch quarterback  and  passer;  Roland 
Kirkby  an  Unsung  runner  and  receiver; 
and  sophomore  Bill  Earley  has  made  dis- 
placed persons  of  two  letter-men  halfbacks. 
UCLA  will  have  an  All-America  candidate 
in  Bob  Wilkinson,  a  200-pound  all-round 
end  whose  exceptional  pass-catching  ability 
broke  numerous  Coast  records  last  year. 
But  the  team  has  weakness  in  depth. 

San  Francisco  will  have  one  of  the  better 
backs  in  Ollie  Matson  and  expects  a  fine 
season.  Oregon  State  won  its  last  four  games 
in  Kip  Taylor's  first  year  and  again  will  be 
a  factor.  Stan  McGuire.  team  captain  and 
an  Ail-American  prospect,  was  killed  in  an 
auto-toboggan  accident  and  they  did  not 
elect  anyone  to  replace  him.  Oregon  will 
drop  down  a  peg — good  line  but  green 
backs. 

Forest  Evashevski,  Tommy  Harmon's 
old  blocking  back  at  Michigan,  inherited  a 
fair  squad  at  Washington  State  and  is  hoping 
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the  Coast  will  be  as  hospitable  to  him  in 
his  first  year  on  the  job  there  as  it  has  been 
to  other  Eastern  mentors  in  the  last  few 
seasons.  Dick  Gallagher,  who  succeeded 
Len  Casanova  at  Santa  Clara,  lost  nine  of 
the  Orange  Bowl  starters  and  will  be  rebuild- 
ing, as  will  Joe  Ruetz  at  St.  Mary's.  Jordan 
Olivar  has  fine  backs  in  George  Musacco 
and  Don  Klosterman,  and  a  Loyola  team 
that  will  nose  its  way  close  to  the  top  among 
the  independents.  Nevada  is  struggling  to 
keep  the  game  alive  during  a  period  of 
official  indecision. 

College  of  the  Pacific,  though  sans  its 
lodestone,  passing  genius  Eddie  LeBaron, 
and  numerous  others,  is  singing  no  blues. 

KEY  GAMES 

In  modern  football,  influenced  by  gate 
receipts,  old-fashioned  "breathers"  have 
been  all  but  eliminated.  Now  even  titans 
tangle  intersectionally  from  the  opening 
whistle  and  their  national  ratings  often  are 
clabbered  before  their  conference  schedules 
begin.  Baseball's  World  Series  will  barely 
be  off  the  stage  before  football  holds  its 
Day  of  the  Year — October  14th — when, 
during  an  unusual  number  of  superterrifics, 
the  long  winning  streaks  of  Oklahoma  and 
California  figure  to  be  broken  and  there 
will  be  introduced  the  innovation  of  a 
double-header  (afternoon  and  night  games) 
in  Dallas'  Cotton  Bowl. 

Last  year  we  previewed  33  key  games 
which  were  certain  to  affect  championships. 
Result:  22  winners,  11  losers  and  two  ties. 
This  year  it  looks  like  36  vital  encounters. 
Where  the  same  schools  meet  again,  last 
year's  scores  (in  parentheses)  reveal  the  un- 
usual number  of  results  which  figure  to  be 
reversed.  "Games  of  the  Year"  are  capi- 
talized. Here's  the  Cardiac  Carnival  for 
1950;  if  you  have  a  doubtful  ticker,  better 
see  your  doctor. 

September  23d — LSU  over  Kentucky 
(0-19).  September  30th— OHIO  STATE 
over  SMU:  Notre  Dame  over  North  Caro- 
lina U.  (42-6);  Washington  over  Minne- 
sota (20-48);  Michigan  over  Michigan 
State  (7-3);  Maryland  over  Navy.  October 
7th — Tennessee  over  Duke  (7-21);  SMU 
over  Missouri  (29-27).  October  14th — 
ARMY  over  MICHIGAN  (21-7);  TEXAS 
over  OKLAHOMA  (14-20);  Southern  Cal 
over  California  (10-16);  Notre  Dame  over 
Tulane     (46-7);    Dartmouth    over    Penn. 

October  21st — Tennessee  over  Alabama 
(6-6);  Ohio  State  over  Minnesota  (0-27); 
SMU  over  Rice  (27-41).  October  28th— 
CORNELL  over  PRINCETON  (14-12); 
Notre  Dame  over  Michigan  State  (34-21); 
Maryland  over  Duke.  November  4th — 
Army  over  Penn  (14-13);  TEXAS  over 
SMU  (6-7);  STANFORD  over  SOUTH- 
ERN CAL  (13-34);  MICHIGAN  over 
ILLINOIS  (13-0).  November  1 1th — 
Maryland  over  North  Carolina  U.  Novem- 
ber 18th — Cornell  over  Dartmouth  (7-16); 
STANFORD  over  ARMY;  OHIO  STATE 
over  ILLINOIS  (30-17);  Texas  over  TCU 
(13-14).  November  25th — Tennessee  over 
Kentucky  (6-0);  Princeton  over  Dart- 
mouth (19-13);  Harvard  over  Yale  (0-26); 
OHIO  STATE  over  MICHIGAN  (7-7); 
STANFORD  over  CALIFORNIA  (14-33). 
December  2d — Army  over  Navy,  (38-0); 
NOTRE  DAME  over  SOUTHERN  CAL 
(32-0).     December  9th — Texas  over  LSU. 

Game  of  the  Year  prospects  are  picked  to 
produce  the  most  sheer  excitement.  Four 
'49  contests  selected  here  will  be  long  re- 
membered: Army-Michigan,  where  the 
Cadets  broke  Michigan's  unbeaten  string 
and  kept  their  own  alive  in  the  season's 
first  shocker;  Ohio  State-Michigan,  where 
the  Bucks  got  a  lock  on  the  Rose  Bowl  by 
the  margin  of  a  kicked  point — after  their 
first  failure  had  been  canceled  by  a  foul; 
Vanderbilt-Tennessee,  where  the  Vandy 
players  had  to  reverse  the  usual  process  by 
hustling  their  fighting-mad  coach  from  the 
field;  and,  may  I  quote,  "what  could  de- 
velop into  a  really  dramatic  climax  thriller 
— Notre   Dame-Southern   Methodist." 

Through  the  years  the  preview  has  aver- 
aged 10  of  the  20  top  teams.  The  national 
champion    and    frequently    the    runner-up 


have  been  pigeon-picks  during  the  postwar 
dominance  of  Notre  Dame,  Michigan  and 
Oklahoma;  but — and  this  illustrates  the 
equality  of  competition — this  year's  list  is 
the  shakiest  ever.  The  crystal  ball  points  to 
six  undefeated  squads — and  Maryland 
could  make  it  seven;  but  it  also  indicates 
that  any  of  them  might  lose  as  many  as 
three  games.  Last  year  California,  Ohio 
State  and  Santa  Clara  were  tagged  here 
among  nine  probable  spoilers — and  they 
dutifully  wound  up  in  major  bowls.  This 
year  keep  an  eye  on  Southern  Cal,  SMU, 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Oklahoma,  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois,  TCU,  North  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama and  Ole  Miss.  Any  of  them  could 
go  all  the  way. 

Previous  to  last  season  the  preview  hit 
Back  of  the  Year  seven  times  in  eight  stabs; 
last  year  the  prediction  was  Doak  Walker 
and  Charlie  Justice;  both  were  injured,  but 
they  finished  Justice-Walker  in  the  Heisman 
Poll,  despite  the  fact  that  Kyle  Rote  staged 
his  amazing  one-man  rodeo  against  Notre 
Dame.  He'll  be  a  lone  hand  this  year, 
though,  with  no  Doak  Walker  to  shadow;  a 
rootin'-tootin'  competitor  who  can  do  every- 
thing; but  a  back-of-all-trades  takes  his 
lumps,  particularly  in  the  Southwest  where 
they  had  Walker  limping  down  the  stretch 
his  last  two  seasons. 

However,  there  was  another  good  back  in 
that  Dallas  game  who'll  still  be  with  us  this 
year.  Bob  Williams  was  the  triggerman  of 
Notre  Dame's  1949  champions,  a  slick  ball 
handler,  superb  play  caller,  fine  punter  and 
the  boy  whose  passes,  long  and  short, 
usually  wrapped  them  up  early.  This  year 
Bob  will  run  more  and  also  play  safety.  He's 
the  reason  for  picking  Notre  Dame  on  top 
again — and  the  1950  preview's  Back  of  the 
Year,  with  Rote  second  choice,  Johnny 
Karras  and  Leon  Heath  following. 

It's  a  happy  thought  recalling  that  Rote 
was  ticketed  as  Sophomore  of  the  Year  in 
'48,  with  Williams  in  third  spot.  Now,  if 
some  person  in  the  audience  will  kindly  ask 
about  Lineman  of  the  Year?  Thank  you — 
give  that  gentleman  two  on  the  50-yard 
line.  It  was  Leon  Hart,  of  course,  with 
Leo  Nomellini  and  Clayt  Tonnemaker 
backing  him  up.  Pardon  the  prating,  folks, 
but  you  can't  always  do  that  well  in  the 
difficult  lineman  department. 

This  year's  problem  explains  why.  Bob 
Toneff  and  Jerry  Groom  will  take  honors 
up  front  for  Notre  Dame;  Bob  Wilkinson 
will  be  stealing  scenes  at  UCLA;  Les 
Richter  will  be  all  over  the  California 
landscape;  and  Bill  McColl,  "the  poor- 
man's  Hart"  probably  will  run  from  full- 
back for  Stanford  in  his  spare  time.  But 
I'm  going  to  go  for  the  boy  who  has  prob- 
ably been  the  best  tackle  of  the  last  two 
seasons,  Bob  Gain  of  Kentucky,  and  hope 
that  the  selectors  don't  lose  him  again  in 
the  piney  woods.  They  don't  have  tele- 
vision in  Kentucky  and  not  much  of  a  spot- 
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light.  So  it's  Gain,  McColl,  Richtd 
Groom  and  Wilkinson,  in  that  oi 

Last  year  I  took   off  on  one 
flights   of  foolishness   you    folks 
posed  to  smile  at  and  forget 
all-sophomore     team     the     "Al 
Team  of   1951."     It's  okay  to 
now,    since    the    names    include 
(Soph    Lineman   of   the   Year), 
(Soph   Back  of  the   Year),   Mo 
Elhenny,  Bariett,  Ray  Beck  and 
tower,  any  of  whom  might  make  it 
So  here,  but  still  with  a  smile,  an 
kids  of  '50  who  look  to  be  the  All- 
of  '52: 

Ends — Vince  Meschievitz  (N 
Stolhandske  (Texas).  Tackles — 1 
(Ga.  Tech),  Jim  (Tank)  Lawreno 
Guards — Gene  Donaldson  (Ky 
O'Brovac  (So.  Cal).  Center— D 
maw  (UCLA).  Backs — Charli 
(Kansas  U.),  Johnny  Olszewski  ( 
Pollard  (Army),  Al  Carmichael 
Meschievitz  is  Soph  Lineman  of  tj 
followed  by  Donaldson,  Miller  an 
vac.  The  four  backs  are  ratec 
order  named.  Any  of  them  mig 
it;  but  all  might  have  to  move  ove 
wheels  like  Dawson,  Hlay,  Fowler 
eral  others  among  the  sophomore 
mentioned. 

Coach  of  the  Year  is  always  as 
figure  as  Stalin's  mind.  The  mentoil 
dined  to  favor  the  man  who  goi 
feated:  to  by-pass  past  winners  or  r 
old-timer  who  is  long  overdue  an 
never  get  another  chance.  I'm  seaso 
salad  with  sentiment  by  picking  B 
land  of  Tennessee  to  hit  the  jack  pt 
silver  anniversary  in  this  precark 
fession.  And  here's  the  rest  of  th 
ing  team:  Wes  Fesler  (Ohio  State), 
Schwartz  iStan.),  Lynn  Waldori 
Gaynell  Tinsley  (LSU),  Blair 
(Texas),  Jeff  Cravath  (USC),  Ra 
(III.),  Jim  Tatum  (Md.),  Lefty 
(Cornell),  Wallace  Wade  (Duke 
year  the  preview's  second  choice 
kinson,  won.  The  first  choice,  Ma 
finished  near  his  own  end  zone — bu 
pulled  the  giant  rabbit  out  of  the  ha 
Notre  Dame. 

Included  here,  for  the  first  time, 
find  what  can  only  be  token  squad 
Unsung  Heroes  and  Little  All-A 
who  might  be  every  bit  as  good  as  t 
light  boys,  as  the  pros  so  often  prov 
of  last  season's  consensus  All-AI 
wound  up  368th  in  the  pro  draft  lil 

That  just  about  wraps  up  the  ll 
Follies  for  Fifty — except  for  one  I 
item  for  historians.  The  molls  are  nj 
in.  (That's  the  truth.) 

So  let's  sign  off  by  picking  Pi  Betil 
win  over  Alpha  Xi  Delta  in  the  foi| 
nual  Powder  Bowl  to  be  held  at  Oh 
Athens  in  November — for  the  Darnel 
yon  Cancer  Fund.  t| 
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COLLIER'S 


"We  had  a  quorum,  and  what's  Stanley  *  >* 

a  club  treasury  for,  anyway?"  .  beren8tain| 


Collier's  for  September  16, 
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tune  in!  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Colman,  "The  Halls  of  Ivy"  Wednesday  nights  on  NBC 
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Genius  on  a  JLow  Budget 


they  are  going  to  produce  a  flop  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  are  mortals. 
They  just  hope  that  Cyrano  will  not  be  it. 
However,  as  Glass  puts  it  after  three  sur- 
prisingly successful  hits  in  a  row,  "It  gets 
to  be  pretty  nerve-racking,  waiting  for  the 
other  shoe  to  drop." 

Another  of  the  disconcerting  things 
about  being  a  Hollywood  dragon  slayer  is 
that  it  carries  with  it  an  obligation  to  be 
all-seeing  and  to  deliver,  when  asked, 
lengthy  disquisitions  on  the  state  of  the 
motion-picture  industry.  By  reason  of  his 
new  stature,  Kramer  is  badgered  almost 
continually  by  people  who  want  to  know 
the  secret  of  success  in  Hollywood,  and  the 
question  asked  most  frequently  of  him  is  a 
disarmingly  simple  one:  "How  do  you  be- 
come a  producer?" 

Interview  with  a  Banker 

Kramer's  answer  to  this  is  actually  a 
stock  answer  which  he  has  devised  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  but  it  neatly  sum- 
marizes his  early  struggles.  One  version 
was  quoted  not  long  ago  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

"You  sit  down  with  the  banker,"  Kramer 
said,  by  way  of  explaining  how  to  become 
a  producer,  "and  you  tell  him  you  own  the 
movie  rights  to  Champion,  for  instance. 
Now,  actually,  you  don't  really  own  it,  you 
just  have  an  option.  But  the  banker  knows 
that  and  all  the  preliminary  tango  is  throw- 
away.    Next  question: 

"  'Who's  the  star?'  the  banker  wants  to 
know. 

"So  you  tell  him — Kirk  Douglas.  And 
then  the  banker  wants  to  know — who's 
Kirk  Douglas? 

"So  then  you  sell  the  banker  on  what  a 
great  star  Kirk  Douglas  will  be — though, 
of  course,  at  that  point  you  haven't  spoken 
to  Kirk  Douglas. 

"Then  the  banker  wants  to  know  who's 
going  to  release  the  picture.  So  you  tell 
him  United  Artists — and,  of  course,  you 
haven't  spoken  to  United  Artists  yet,  and 
the  banker  knows  that,  too.  But  he  also 
knows  that  once  you  have  that  bank  loan 
in  your  pocket,  you  can  probably  also  get 
everything  you  promise.  So  the  banker 
listens. 

"Then  he  wants  to  know  who's  writing 
the  picture — who'll  direct  it — and  as  you 
tell  him,  his  face  begins  to  go  granite.  He 
doesn't  know  any  of  your  people.  That  dis- 
turbs him. 

"Finally,  to  calm  his  mounting  fears, 
you  lean  over,  look  him  right  between  his 
eyes,  and  say,  'I'll  vouch  for  the  whole 
thing.' 

"Slowly,  on  guard,  to  be  sure  the  banker 
at  the  next  desk  isn't  listening,  he  looks 
around.  Then  he  leans  forward,  looks  you 
right  between  the  eyes,  and  says,  'And  who 
the  hell  are  you?'  " 

Stanley  Kramer  is  a  product  of  New 
York  City.  His  first  direct  contact  with 
Hollywood  came  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
when,  having  graduated  from  New  York 
University  and  having  distinguished  himself 
by  writing  humorous  essays  for  Medley, 
the  college  magazine,  he  signed  on  as 
a  junior  writer  for  Fox  at  $90  a  week.  As  a 
teen-age  screen  writer,  he  was  an  almost 
immediate  failure  and  very  nearly  a  total 
one.  Before  he  could  get  his  bearings,  he 
had  been  summarily  reduced  to  wrestling 
furniture  around  the  back  lot  as  a  "swing 
gang"  laborer  at  $22  a  week. 

This  was  not  an  auspicious  start,  but 
within  a  year  he  had  started  the  long  climb 
back.  First  he  went  to  the  research  depart- 
ment at  M-G-M,  later  progressing  to  the 
film-cutting  department,  where  he  toiled  for 
three  years.  Finally,  the  writer  in  him  gave 
birth  to  a  screen  play  which  he  sold  to 
Columbia  Pictures,  and  from  there  he 
gradually  worked  his  way  up  to  the  point 
where  he  became,  however  anonymously, 
an  assistant  producer  and  Jack-of-all-trades 
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at  Loew-Lewin,  an  independent  production 
company. 

While  Kramer  was  serving  as  a  glorified 
bat  boy  at  Loew-Lewin,  he  met  George 
Glass,  a  brisk  and  highly  imaginative  pub- 
licity expert  for  Russell  Birdwell  and  now 
a  partner  in  Stanley  Kramer  Productions. 
Although  Glass  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
publicists  in  Hollywood,  Kramer  still  regis- 
ters embarrassment  when  he  recalls  their 
first  meeting,  particularly  since  his  newly 
acquired  dignity  as  an  associate  producer 
was  put  to  a  severe  test. 

The  incident  revolved  around  a  picture 
called  So  Ends  Our  Night.  Because  it  was 
not  exactly  assured  of  being  an  automatic 
hit  without  some  kind  of  artificial  stimu- 
lation, it  seemed  provident  at  the  time  to 
whet  the  public  appetite  for  it.  The  device 
chosen  by  the  unpredictable  Birdwell  was 
a  "strip  picket,"  a  shapely  extra  who,  hav- 
ing been  cut  out  of  several  scenes,  was  in- 
structed to  protest  by  removing  her  clothes, 
bit  by  bit,  in  front  of  the  studio.  On  her 
back  was  a  placard  saying,  "If  you  keep 
snipping,  I'll  keep  stripping." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  campaign,  when 
the  crowds  were  almost  unmanageable  and 
she  was  approaching  the  critical  phase,  the 
blushing  Kramer  was  assigned  by  Glass  to 
hide  behind  a  door  and,  on  a  signal,  to  rush 
to  the  sidewalk  and  throw  an  overcoat 
around  the  girl.  Reluctantly,  Kramer  did 
his  duty,  but  with  such  misgivings  that  he 
has  never  forgotten  the  incident.  It  was  as 
difficult  a  job  as  he  has  ever  had  to  perform 
in  Hollywood. 

Kramer  and  Glass,  although  they  held 
widely  divergent  views  on  the  virtues  of 
the  strip-picket  campaign,  were  in  general 
agreement  almost  from  the  time  of  that  first 
meeting.  Finally,  in  1942,  Kramer  con- 
vinced Glass  that  their  futures  were  in- 
extricably bound  together,  and  he  proposed 
that  they  make  a  picture  with  Kramer  han- 
dling the  production  and  Glass  the  pub- 
licity. 

Kramer-Glass  Productions  got  off  on  a 
note  of  fairly  high  promise.  The  two  youth- 
ful partners  borrowed  a  script  from  David 
Loew  based  on  the  novel  Landfall,  and  they 
lined  up  a  cast,  a  director  and  stage  space. 
In  fact,  they  lined  up  all  the  prerequisites 
except  money.  This  is  where  they  fell  down. 
Hollywood  bankers  insisted  that  they  own 
the  script  if  they  wanted  to  borrow  money, 
and  Kramer  and  Glass  insisted  that  they 
would  buy  the  script  after  the  bankers 
loaned  them  the  money. 

There  was  no  way  out  of  this  impasse 
and  Kramer-Glass  Productions  quietly  slid 
under  the  waves  without  so  much  as  a  gur- 
gle. As  they  parted,  they  shook  hands  sadly 
and  promised  each  other  they  would  try 
again  sometime. 

During  and  After  the  War 

Whatever  plans  they  might  have  made 
were  interrupted  by  the  war.  Kramer  went 
into  the  Army  Signal  Corps  and  made 
orientation  films  at  Astoria,  New  York,  for 
three  years  while  Glass  set  up  his  own  pub- 
licity firm  in  Hpllywood.  When  Kramer 
became  a  civilian  again,  he  stayed  in  New 
York  long  enough  to  organize  Story  Pro- 
ductions with  Armand  Deutsch,  an  heir  to 
the  Rosenwald  fortune  and  now  himself  a 
Hollywood  producer.  Kramer  wanted  to 
make  Home  of  the  Brave  even  then,  as  a 
commentary  on  anti-Semitism,  and  had 
even  taken  an  option  on  it,  but  there  were 
conflicting  ideas  on  that  and  other  policy 
matters  at  Story  Productions,  and  Kramer 
finally  left  the  organization. 

Back  in  Hollywood,  he  toyed  with  the 
idea  of  writing  a  novel  and  then  gave  it  up. 
He  looked  up  Glass  instead.  "How  much 
money  have  you  got  in  the  bank?"  Kramer 
asked. 

"Oh,  about  $15,000,"  Glass  said. 

Although  he  himself  was  in  no  position 
to  be  critical  of  another  man's  bank   ac- 


count, Kramer  looked  at  Glass  >n 
"You  mean  that  after  15  years  out  >r< 
only  have  $15,000?"  he  asked,  s  u| 
incredulity. 

Glass  nodded  self-consciously. 

"Well,"  Kramer  demanded,  "Up 
you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

Glass  considered  briefly.   "You'  r 
he  said  finally.  The  next  day  he  clfl 
office. 

Carl  Foreman,  a  writer  and  air 
doctor  for  Anatole  Litvak  whom! 
had  met  while  he  was  in  the  Ally, 
brought  in  as  the  third  musketei  m 
Glorious  Adventure.  Meanwhile,  re 
at  Warner  Brothers,  Willie  Shenki|j 
of  Kramer's  nontriumphant  returro 
lywood  and  approached  him  with  pr. 
sition. 

Shenker's  one  consuming  ambi  a 
to  open  a  Chinese  restaurant  ande 
posed  to  Kramer  that  they  go  ima 
gether  with  a  certain  Jack  Jung  ]*, 
Before  Shenker  could  finish  expla 
idea,  Kramer  had  talked  him  intt 
his  restaurant  money,  $7,500,  intel 
Kramer  Productions.  Shenker  rerx| 
an  unhappy  stockholder  in  the  j 
through  Champion  and  Home  of  tf 
Then,  with  a  substantial  profit, 
drew. 

The  happy  postscript  is  thall 
Shenker's  China  Trader,  a  new  I 
restaurant  with  Jack  Jung  as  chefp 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  Burbank. 

Plagued  by  Bad  Break 

Kramer,  Glass  and  Forema  I 
plagued  with  a  monstrous  amount  I 
luck  before  they  got  into  their  1 
groove.  Their  first  picture,  So  This  I 
York,  a  satire,  was  all  set  to  go  wl 
British  suddenly  levied  their  tax  on  J 
can  films,  the  most  immediate  rests 
that  Kramer's  financiers  ran  and  hi 
him.  Finally,  he  had  to  make  a  d  I 
Enterprise  Productions  in  order  to  I 
money  that  had  already  been  conf 
Enterprise  agreed  to  finance  the 
but  not  at  the  price  it  should  have 

Kramer  had  no  choice.  He  ever' 
agree  to  relinquish  all  claims  to  thel 
to  Enterprise  if,  during  any  wej 
budget  ran  more  than  3  per  cent  (I 
agreed  amount.  So  This  Is  Nevl 
finally  appeared  in  a  bobtailed  I 
which  fit  exactly  George  Kaufman':! 
observation  that  "a  satire  is  wha'l 
Saturday  night."  Enterprise  collapl 
der  the  weight  of  So  This  Is  New  Y I 
several  other  huge  mistakes  and  1 
Productions  found  itself  resting  soil 
the  bottom  again. 

A    less    indomitable    trio    woul> 
stopped  there.    They  were  hopele  1 
solvent  and  had  even  cashed  in  th< 
Bonds,   but  they   were   determined 
again.   They  held  a  rousing  party  I 
brate  their  flop  and,  to  avoid  being  i 
while   they   were   down,   they   put  1 
air   of  almost   insufferable   self-ass  I 
Glass,  having  played  and  lost  at  the 
game,  which  is  an  esoteric  test  of  1 
wits,  once  picked  up  a  luncheon  ch  I 
$90  when  he  had  only  $92  in  the  ba 
as  he  says  now.  "I  gave  a  better  pi 
ance  than  Marlon  Brando  in  The  M 

Another  complicating  factor  was 
now  both  Glass's  and  Foreman's  wiv 
expecting,  a  condition  which  so 
seems  to  align  itself  frequently  w 
versity.  Since  Kramer  was  not  man 
was  not  especially  sympathetic 
their  plight,  and  both  Foreman  a; 
felt  that  he  was  being  unreasonab 
particularly  since  he  gave  the  imp 
that  he  considered  the  act  of  havir 
dren  a  form  of  sabotage  against  I 
Productions.  They  thereupon  decid 
it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  get 
married  and  they  worked  on  the  pri 
successfully  for  several  years  by  in 
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BABY  BEN*  ALARM.  Popular 
little  brother  of  Big  Ben. 
Quiet'  Lick;  steady  call—ad- 
justable to  loud  or  soft.  Comes 
in  plain  or  luminous  dials. 


BIG  BEN*  LOUD  ALARM. 
World's  best-known 
alarm  clock.  Has  a  tick 
you  can  hear  and  a  deep, 
intermittent  fire  alarm 
gong.  Comes  in  plain  or 
luminous  dials. 


Time 


BIG  BEN*  ELECTRIC  ALARM.  Calls 
you  cheerfully;  pleasant  bell 
alarm  adjusts  to  loud  or  soft.  As 
handsome  as  he  is  efficient.  Comes 
in  plain  or  luminous  dials. 


to  cjet  down  to 


12 


10 


ECTRIC  WALL  CLOCK, 
ill  clock  women  asked 
eal,  small,  dependable, 
sy-to-read  dial.  Comes 
:e  of  four  colors. 


business   acjain.  Time  to  tuck 


away 


^^ 


those  vacation   memories 
and   cjet  back  to  work... 
back  to  school.  Time  to 


MOONBEAM  ELECTRIC  ALARM.  First 
he  blinks,  then  he  rings.  If  you 
ignore  the  blinking  light,  he  calls 
with  an  audible  alarm.  Comes  in 
plain  or  luminous  dials. 


ave 


th( 


TRAVALARM*.  You  can  take 
it  with  you!  Only  3'A  inches 
high.  Closes  up  like  a  clam 
for  traveling.  Has  luminous 
dial.  Ivory  or  walnut  finish, 
with  gold  color  trim. 


maKe  sure  you 
right  time.  In  other  words 
...its  Westclox  time  ! 


BANTAM*  ELECTRIC   ALARM. 

Only  3lA"  high,  Bantam  is 
beautifully  designed.  Haa  a 
cheerful,  clear-toned  bell  alarm. 
Exceptional  value.  Comes  in 
plain  or  luminous  dials. 


"^^n.      '    *"A 


S% 


POCKET  BEN*  (left,  above).  Thin 
and  good-looking.  A  reliable  time- 
keeper, built  for  rugged  service. 
A  watch  that  "can  take  it."  Comes 
in  plain  or  luminous  dials. 

RAJAH  (center,  above).  Small  and 
handsome  for  dress;  sturdy  for 
work  or  play.  Chrome  finish  case, 
Btainless  steel  back  curved  to  fit 
the  wrist. 


Makers 


LA  SALLE*  (right, above). Smart 
and  dependable.  Chrome  fin- 
ish case.  Stainless  steel  back, 
curved  to  fit  the  wrist.  Comes 
in  plain  or  luminous  dials. 


WESTCLOX,  La  Salic-Peru,  Illinois    •    In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterborough,  Ontario    •    Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.S.  Patent  Office 
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No  other  way  of  shaving, 
no  other  shaving  cream 
gives  you  closer, 
cleaner,  longer- 
lasting  shaves... 
and  is  so  good 
for  your  skin! 


No  brush 
No  lather 
No  rub-in 


EEHEHg 


# 


IENIMY  OF  BfAUTrj 

tno  longer  limits 

my  activities! 

J^    \      ^_      /\  \     "   psoriasis    blemishes 

"   'X  jL    ^a5"^-'     \  \   keep  you  from  wearing 

^^Q  \o|,         sports  atcire,   cry 

■*■  "^-^^^i>   Siroil.    Hundreds   of 

thousands   of  user> 

have  learned  that  Siroil  tends 

to  remove  external  psoriasis 

lesions    located    on   outer 

layer  of  skin.  If  they  recur 

light   applications   of  Siroil 

will  help  control  them.  Does 

not   stain   clothing   or   bed 

linen.   Offered   on   a 

two- week-  satisfaction- 

or- money- refund  ed- 

basis.    Write    for   free 

booklet. 

Oopl.   C  69 

Siroil   laboratories,  Inc.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 


SIROIL 

AT  All   DRUG  STORES 


Advertising 
Machine  a 


Prints  & 

lllustra 

lc  Post  Cards 


FREE 


Learn  how  thousands  of  business 
men,  in  every  line,  are  boosting 

sales  in  spite  of  conditions  — with 

le"  messages  —  printed  and  illustrated  in  a  few- 
minutes  on  gov'nt  post  cards  —  with  amazing 
new  patented  CARDMASTER.  Your  "today's" 
ideas,  rend  by  your  prospects  next  morning. 
Not  a  toy,  but  a  sturdy  advertising  machine, 
built  to  last  for  years.  Low  price,  sold  direct. 
Guaranteed  for  five  years.  Send  name  today. 

priin  Ullir  We'll  aend  FRKEillualrated  book  ol  money 
OLnU  rlMlTir.  makiof  IDEAS  lor  your  huelneea  and  com 
plete.  unique  adverliain.  plana.    RUSH    l  OUR  NAMK  TODA1 

CARDMASTER     COMPANY 

1920  SUNNYSIDE,        Onpl.  39-C,  CNICACO  40,  ILL. 


NO  MORE  NUISANCE  •  NO  MORE  WORRY 


ADD  WATER  ONLY 
ONCE  A  YEAR 


Boweiis 
JJadmidyne 


BATTERY 


Guorantood  in  writing  ...  36  months  or  36.000  mi  lot ! 


BOWERS  Battery  &  Spark  Plug  Ca.  a  Reading,  Pa. 


Hell  Say  Hamburgers 
taste  better  with 


Ask  for  A.  I.  when  dining  out,  too. 


ing  him  to  a  long  succession  of  young, 
attractive  prospects. 

Finally,  a  few  months  ago,  they  won 
their  victory  when  Kramer  married  Anne 
Pearce,  an  actress  whom  Foreman  had  in- 
troduced to  Kramer. 

Although  So  This  Is  New  York  was  a 
resounding  box-office  flop,  it  received 
enough  critical  acclaim  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  John  Stillman,  a  wealthy  Florida 
merchant  with  money  to  invest  in  pictures. 
This  was  the  turning  point.  Stillman  agreed 
to  underwrite  Champion  and  Home  of  the 
Brave  to  the  tune  of  $500,000  in  return  for 
a  half  interest  in  the  two  pictures  which  he 
turned  over  to  his  son,  Robert  Stillman, 
who  was  billed  as  associate  producer.  The 
profits  which  Stillman  reaped  from  Cham- 
pion and  Home  of  the  Brave  were  sufficient 
to  start  Robert  Stillman  Productions  not 
long  ago,  and  in  addition  they  made  Stanley 
Kramer  Productions,  after  some  pretty 
weary  years,  a  solvent  organization  at  last. 

The  financing  arrangements  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  a  syndicate  headed  by  Frank 
Hogue  and  Bruce  Church,  a  produce  grower 
from  Salinas,  California,  who,  besides 
money,  has  unlimited  faith  in  Kramer's 
ability  to  make  good  pictures.  Church,  in 
return  for  his  financing,  gets  a  percentage 
of  each  picture — probably  around  33% 
per  cent.  The  risk  to  him  as  an  angel  is 
obviously  very  real,  as  it  is  to  any  angel, 
but  it  is  equally  real  to  Kramer. 

Kramer  and  his  associates  are  still  de- 
ferring some  60  per  cent  of  their  salaries, 
the  idea  being  that  they  take  the  money 
coming  to  them  out  of  profits.  They  still 
have  some  distance  to  travel  before  they 
can  call  themselves  wealthy,  but  the  road 
ahead,  in  view  of  their  integrity,  appears 
to  be  paved  with  dollar  signs. 

Such  rags-to-riches  success  in  Holly- 
wood is  apt  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of 
miracles,  but  such  is  not  the  case  with 
Kramer.  He  has  simply  proceeded  on  the 
basis  of  common  sense.  In  any  case,  Kramer 
has  demonstrated  that  he  cannot  be  stam- 
peded into  making  a  picture  until  he  is 
positive,  first  of  all,  that  it  is  a  genuinely 
good  story.  If  it  is  a  good  story  and  still 
fails,  he  feels  it  will  be  his  own  fault.  "If 
we  make  a  bad  picture,  it  will  be  in  the 
execution  of  it,"  he  says.  "It  won't  be  be- 
cause we  didn't  believe  in  it." 

Agents  Loath  to  Cut  Prices 

As  for  stars,  he  simply  cannot  afford  to 
pay  them  high  salaries.  Instead,  he  offers 
tempting  roles,  and  even  when  the  money 
is  short,  most  actors  consider  anything  ap- 
proaching a  tour  de  force  virtually  irresist- 
ible. Because  of  the  peculiar  price  structure 
in  Hollywood,  however,  it  is  not  likely 
that  Kramer  will  produce  many  pictures 
with  well-known  stars,  although  any  num- 
ber of  them  would  now  jump  at  the  chance. 
Unfortunately,  their  agents  have  a  strong 
aversion  to  cutting  their  rates. 

Stanley  Kramer  Productions,  for  all  its 
influence,  has  none  of  the  trappings  of  a  big, 
important  studio.  Kramer  rents  space  at 
the  Motion  Picture  Center  Studios,  a  small 
rental  lot,  and  his  offices  are  not  lavish. 
No  one  carries  business  cards,  there  are  no 
Dictaphones  or  intercommunication  sys- 
tems, and  when  a  meeting  is  called,  it  is 
usually  done  by  someone's  yelling  down  a 
hallway,  "Board  meeting!"  The  esprit  de 
corps  is  not  only  noticeable  but  is  almost 
overpowering  and  even  extends  to  the  wear- 
ing by  various  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  blue-and-gold  basketball  warmup' 
jackets  with  "Kramer  Productions"  em- 
blazoned across  the  backs. 

Once  shooting  starts,  the  atmosphere 
changes.  There  is  no  waste  motion,  prin- 
cipally because  Kramer,  with  his  peculiar 
devotion  to  the  elements  of  common  sense, 
insists  on  a  rehearsal  of  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  picture  gets  under  way.  Inas- 
much as  it  costs  some  $2,000  per  hour  on 
most  sets  just  for  grips,  electricians,  camera- 
men and  others  who  are  vital  to  the  making 
of  a  picture,  acting  mistakes  necessitating 
retakes  can  be  costly. 

Kramer  feels  that  rehearsal  is  the  logical 


way  to  avoid  mistakes,  and  it  is  tj 
reason  why  he  was  able  to  turn  j 
pion  in  23  days.  Home  of  the  B 
and  The  Men  in  23.  It  has 
necessary  for  him  to  call  upon  hi 
to  keep  costs  down.  In  So  Tr 
York,  he  simulated  a  crowd  seem 
ing  a  series  of  shots  of  scuffling 
sidewalk,  and  his  galloping  sets, 
cleverly  designed  to  be  all  thi 
scenes,  are  both  relatively  chea 
usually  effective. 


He  Took  Some  Long  Chit/ 

Without  Kramer's  courage  anofl 
however,  his  ingenuity  would  not  iv, 
enough  and  Kramer  Production- r< 
would  still  be  floundering  at  the  p 
the    ladder.     When   he    decided  o 
Home  of  the  Brave,  for  examplihi 
so  dedicated  to  the  story  that  htfj 
even  own  the  screen  rights  until  <|j 
after  he  had  started  shooting.  HeM 
ahead  simply  on  the  basis  of  a  I  Ml 
with   the  agent  representing  Arlji 
rents,  who  wrote  the  play,  the    t> 
calling  for  $22,000  down  and  an 
the    profits.      Kramer    could    h  | 
caught  in  a  major  disaster  if  the  a 
succumbed  to  an  impulse  to  i   r 
original     agreement     and     had  I 
boosted  the  price  out  of  range  white 
was  shooting.     It  is  to  the  ageiu 
that  he  fought  down  what  must  ill 
a  temptation. 

Kramer  has  concentrated  so  ha  i 
long  now  on  the  problems  on 
motion  pictures  that  his  mind  is  all 
a  textbook,  filled  with  formulas  an  h 
relating  to  his  own  special  niche  1 1 
wood.  Probably  his  biggest  pr  li 
centered  in  outsiders  who  come  iivi 
real  understanding  of  what  he  is  til 
do.  A  new  director,  for  exampkaj 
used  to  shooting  15  "takes"  for  ev<  | 
whereas  Kramer's  system,  having  I 
fit  of  previous  rehearsal,  calls  fori 
lute  minimum  of  takes.  Likewi;|: 
who  insist  on  stopping  work  at  6:(| 
the  middle  of  a  scene  are  apt  to  bf 
fortable  at  Stanley  Kramer  Pre! 
where  temperament  is  not  encoun* 

Kramer's  goal  in  every  pictures 
impact  and  in  a  way  it  is  the  syrl 
his  success.  If,  as  has  happened  i 
movie  sets,  a  man's  sword  catcl, 
curtain  as  he  leaves  a  theater  boxl 
curtain  does  not  fall  back  into  phi 
erly,  most  directors  will  shoot  tl 
again.  Not  Kramer.  "I  leave  it  I 
it  is,"  he  says.  "And  why  not?( 
happen  that  way.  Besides,  I  save! 
by  not  reshooting  the  scene,  and  II 
that  hour  making  the  big  scene  ini| 
ture  as  perfect  as  possible.  I'm  i  I 
only  in  the  total  impact." 

Perhaps  Kramer's  greatest  ij 
against  failure  is  his  deep-dyed  b<( 
the  public,  which  is  so  often  u\ 
mated,  is  actually  a  shrewd  and 
nating  buyer.  Kramer  feels  that  oi 
pictures  with  high  entertainment  v 
be  successful,  and  therefore  he  in 
make  only  that  kind  of  picture. 

"After  I  have  made  a  picture  e 
ing,  which  is  my  primary  aim,  thi 
have  a  right  to  expect  is  that 
I  will  be  able  to  provoke  some  t 
Kramer  said  not  long  ago,  apropo 
"messages"  in  his  pictures  to  dal 
think  otherwise  is  to  run  a  lance  uj 
a  mountain.  The  'big  approach'  is  j 
ing  and  it's  a  sure  way  to  get  peop 
sent  what  you  may  be  saying." 

This  is  another  of  Kramer's  st 
swers,  but  it  is  no  less  a  valid  answc 
is  not  an  answer  he  would  not  ha' 
years  ago  when  he  was  a  HollyW' 
body.  His  friends,  particularly,  an 
ished  at  how  little  success  has  chanj 

"His  answers  may  come  a   littl 
now."  George  Glass  said  thoughtfi 
eral  weeks  ago,  "but  they  are  still  t 
answers  and  he  is  still  the  same 
were  broke  with.  We  think  it  will  la 

In  Hollywood,  this  comes  un< 
heading  of  a  tribute. 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  23 


per  cent  of  each  of  those  states. 

n/nds  of  Negroes  work  in  its  numer- 

nber  mills,  cotton  warehouses  and 

Bis  and  go  to  the  fields  on  their  days 

■J  bus,  truck  and  car  owners  are  paid 

,  tio  of  from  50  to  75  cents  for  each 
ijnds  of  cotton  their  pickers  produce. 

Bf  the  farmer  pays  $2.50  a  hundred 
I  for  the  picking  and  50  cents  for 
asportation  of  the  picker,  it  will  cost 
t  a  hundred  pounds, 
'planter  gets  roughly  $30  a  hundred 
[for  his  so-called  "white  gold,"  but 
kbor  costs  for  planting,  cultivating 
iking,  he  considers  himself  fortunate 
ears  from  $50  to  $75  a  bate — about 
kinds. 
|d  pickers  average  about  200  pounds 

i  but  300  is  not  unusual.  A  farmer 
to  pay  $3  per  hundred  for  instance, 
y  a  picker  $9  a  day. 
tiers  are  frequently  willing  to  pay 
ice  to  beat  the  rains.  Once  fleecy 
has  been  soaked,  it  never  compares 

[lity  with  its  unbaptized  competitor, 
gs  as  much. 

ng  care  of  seasonal  labor  require- 

for  the   area — cotton    is    the   third 

crop  of  the  nation  and  Memphis  is 

gest  spot  cotton  market  in  the  world 

ily  a  part  of  Mrs.  Kitts's  job.    She 

•rovides    skilled    mechanics,    tractor 

and  any  other  kind  of  farm  help  you 

ink  of  for  her  agricultural  clients. 

also  takes  charge  of  the  recruiting 

itrecroppers   and   tenants   for   vacant 

I  At  the  end  of  the  cotton  season  she 

toads  of  potential  tenant  farmers  out 

1  countryside  in  her  own  car  to  show 

rtne  advantages  of  modern  rural  liv- 

n  one  month  alone,   Mrs.   Kitts  re- 

J  1,000  new  farm  families  in  this  way. 

I  while   cotton   is   still   king    in   the 

it  is  no  longer  an  absolute  despot. 

dy,  the  South  would  feast  in  good 

I  years,  starve  in  the  bad.    In  recent 

diversified   farming  has   become   in- 

agly  widespread. 

i  labor  auction  in  Memphis  means 
.hanks  to  modern  transportation,  the 
ern  farmer  is  no  longer  limited,  as  his 
;ars  were,  to  tenant  labor. 
wadays,  when  the  labor  force  is  not 
i  on  the  farms  it  turns  to  other  oc- 
ons  less  dependent  on  the  seasons, 
lesult,  Memphis  has  had  a  consistently 
wemployment  rate  in  recent  years, 
r  a  regional  plan  called  Plant  to  Pros- 
mndreds  of  thousands  of  mid-South 
es  have  been  freed  from  the  tyran- 
:hralldom  of  cotton.  They  have  found 
lat  the  fertile  soil  of  the  South  is 
y  good  for  many  other  crops. 

tae-Crop  Farmers  Diversify 

ier  Plant  to  Prosper,  the  former  one- 
farmer  has  become  a  dairyman,  an 
rdist,  a  livestock  raiser,  a  land  con- 
ionist.  The  plan  started  in  1933 
at  the  height  of  the  depression,  mid- 
farmers  were  losing  their  lands  be- 
of  low  cotton  prices.  The  Memphis 
fiercial  Appeal  called  in  agricultural 
's  from  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and 
isippi  and  developed  a  program  of 
irication. 

en  Frank  Ahlgren  was  appointed  edi- 
1936  he  made  Plant  to  Prosper  a  gi- 
contest.  The  Commercial  Appeal,  in 
iction  with  agricultural  and  civic  or- 
itions,  instituted  a  series  of  prizes  for 
re,  both  owners  and  tenants,  who  did 
-st  jobs  of  crop  diversification,  con- 
ion  of  their  land,  improvement  of 
homes. 

ults  have  been  gratifying  to  all  con- 
1.  In  1934,  1,800  families  were  en- 
in  the  Plant  to  Prosper  program, 
'more  than  100,000  families  are  par- 
ing. The  number  of  families  which 
taken  part  since  it  was  instituted   is 
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estimated  by  Plant  to  Prosper  manager 
Walter  Durham  at  close  to  a  million. 

Ahlgren,  in  a  recent  statement,  declared, 
"With  a  balanced  agriculture  and  with 
much  of  the  uncertainty  taken  out  of  farm 
economics,  the  basically  agrarian  South 
will  find  many  of  its  problems  disappear- 
ing." 

All  this  doesn't  mean  that  cotton  has 
ceased  to  be  very  important  to  the  mid- 
South.  Cotton  has  a  tremendous  hold,  not 
only  on  the  economics  of  the  region,  but 
on  its  heart  and  mind  as  well. 

Many  Memphis  workers  like  to  take  days 
off  and  vacations  from  home,  factory  or 
office  to  make  a  sort  of  holiday  of  cotton 
picking.  There  seems  to  be  a  carefree 
fascination  to  being  out  in  the  fields,  with- 
out the  drudgery  associated  with  other  kinds 
of  work.  There  is  even  a  gala  spirit  about 
it.  The  arklike  equipages  which  make  their 
way  out  of  Memphis  early  each  morning 
are  loaded  with  laughing,  chattering  Ne- 
groes, seemingly  off  on  a  lark. 

Old  Busses  Are  Good  Enough 

Movements  to  better  the  workers'  lot  by 
having  the  dilapidated  busses  replaced  by 
shiny  new  ones  have  all  come  a  cropper.  A 
prominent  Negro  educator  was  in  back  of 
such  a  plan,  with  the  support  of  several 
prominent  white  people.  But  they  ran  into 
a  storm  of  protest  from  the  people  sup- 
posedly most  concerned.  The  pickers  or- 
ganized a  delegation  to  visit  Mrs.  Kitts,  to 
point  out  that  a  majority  of  them  were 
against  "this  newfangled  bus  business." 
Mrs.  Kitts  and  the  Farm  Labor  Division 
rode  along  with  them.  The  old,  carefree 
trucks  and  busses  still  predominate. 

The  A.F.  of  L.  National  Farm  Labor 
Union,  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  Southern 
Tenant  Farmers  Union,  tried  for  years  to 
organize  the  pickers  and  farm  labor  in  gen- 
eral without  success.  Last  fall  the  union 
called  a  strike  of  pickers  during  the  cotton- 
harvesting  season,  demanding  a  $3  fee  for 
each  100  pounds  picked.  At  the  peak  of 
the  strike  a  reporter  asked  Mrs.  Kitts  how 
it  was  affecting  her  activities.  "What 
strike?"  she  said.  "I  sent  out  17,000  pick- 
ers today." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  the  pickers 
are  union  men  while  working  in  the  facto- 
ries or  warehouses  of  Memphis.  But  pick- 
ing cotton  on  their  days  off  is  something 
else. 

A  roving  Memphis  reporter  saw  a  cotton 
pickers'  truck,  returning  from  the  fields, 
pull  up  in  Beale  Street  at  the  end  of  the  day 
not  long  ago.  Out  jumped  a  young  Negro 
who  started  to  dodge,  then  thought  better 
of  it  and  walked  up  to  the  newspaperman. 
He  was  a  well-known  member  of  a  name 
dance  band. 

Half  belligerently,  half  humorously,  he 
said  to  the  reporter,  "Yes,  I've  been  picking 
cotton.  You  think  that's  a  queer  thing  for 
me  to  be  doing,  don't  you?" 

The  reporter  said  he  didn't  suppose  the 
musician  needed  the  money.  Well,  why 
was  he  picking  cotton? 

"I  began  in  the  cotton  fields,"  said  the 
musician.  "There's  nothing  more  beautiful 
on  earth  than  a  field  of  white  cotton.  You're 
free  out  there  under  God's  sun,  too.  I 
stored  up  a  lot  of  sweetness  out  there  to- 
day. I  sort  of  got  back  to  some  of  the 
things  my  mother  taught  me." 

And  then:  "Oh,  I  don't  know  how  to  tell 
you  exactly,  but,  if  you  could  hear  me  put 
it  into  music  tomorrow  night  in  Chicago,  I 
could  make  you  understand  why  I  wanted 
to  get  out  to  a  cotton  field  today." 

He  eyed  the  reporter  suspiciously  after 
this  outburst.  "Promise  me  you'll  never  use 
my  name  if  you  say  anything  about  this." 

The  reporter  promised. 

Relating  the  incident  afterward,  he  said, 
"He  didn't  have  to  explain  it  to  me.  1 
knew  what  he  meant.  I  grew  up  on  a 
cotton  plantation  myself."  the  end 
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outset  to  neutralize  the  Red  air  force. 
Thus,  through  no  cowardice,  the  Allies  may 
be  driven  into  neutrality. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  would  advise 
our  Allies  to  do  under  these  circumstances. 
Presumably  his  policy  would  take  us  into 
war  to  save  western  Europe.  But  their  de- 
struction would  defeat  our  war  objective  in 
Europe  before  the  war  was  well  under  way. 

Russia  can  be  defeated— militarily — by 
the  United  States  only  through  air  assault. 
We  can  build  an  air  force  superior  to  the 
Red  air  force;  we  can  gain  mastery  of  the 
air  over  Russia;  then  we  can  force  Russia 
into  submission  or  destroy  her.  Air  power 
can  destroy  Russia's  war  potential.  From 
secret  intelligence  sources  and  by  air  re- 
connaissance we  can  learn  the  sites  of  her 
key  industries.  Our  planes  can  fly  the  thou- 
sands of  miles  necessary  to  reach  them,  and 
return.  We  can  take  out  Russia's  steel  in- 
dustry, her  oil  supplies — the  sinews  and  life- 
blood  of  modern  war.  Air  power  can 
take  out  the  bridges  over  her  great  rivers 
and  paralyze  her  communications.  With 
her  railways  out — there  are  practically  no 
roads — Russia  could  not  distribute  food 
for  the  population. 

These  objectives — destruction  of  steel, 
oil  and  communications  facilities — are  at- 
tainable. It  is  within  our  industrial  capacity 
to  build  an  air  force  to  achieve  them.  We 
have  the  genius  to  build  the  best  air  force 
in  the  world.  We  have  learned  from  the 
mistakes  of  the  last  war.  If  we  eliminate 
all  wasteful  political  expenditure,  we  can 
build  such  an  air  force  within  the  limits  of 
sound  economy. 

A  decision  to  knock  out  Russia's  war  po- 
tential by  air  assault  in  no  way  should  imply 
that  only  air  power  is  necessary.  We  must 
continue  to  maintain  a  fleet  which  can  con- 
trol the  seas.  It  is  essential  to  our  survival. 
So  long  as  the  fleet  is  in  existence,  Red 
forces — except  relatively  small  airborne 
units — cannot  invade  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. But  the  fleet  cannot  deliver  a  knock- 
out blow  against  Russia,  for  Russia  cannot 
be  blockaded. 

The  Army  and  Navy  are  important  as 
formerly,  but  against  Russia  the  weight  of 
their  roles  has  changed.  They  have  become 
supporting  arms  for  the  Air  Force.  Against 
Russia  the  Army  and  Navy  would  seize, 
hold  and  supply  essential  overseas  bases 
from  which  air  strikes  may  be  unleashed 
against  the  heart  of  Russia. 

Best  Sites  for  Our  Air  Bases 

We  cannot  hold  bases  in  western  Europe 
proper,  except  perhaps  in  Spain,  but  there 
are  potential  base  sites  which  we  can  hold 
and  from  which  any  target  in  Russia  could 
be  destroyed,  eventually,  by  our  Air  Force. 
Bases  which  c-.n  be  held  must  have  the  in- 
cidental proiection  of  mountains  or  deserts 
or  bodies  of  water  or  combinations  of  these 
natural  barriers. 

The  great  Pyrenees  Mountains  barrier 
would  make  Spain  a  difficult  operation  for 
the  Red  Army.  So,  it  would  be  well  to  tie 
Spain  into  our  war  strategy. 

We  may  be  compelled  to  consider  Africa 
as  a  huge  north-and-south  approach  to  po- 
tential bases  in  Libya.  These  bases  can  be 
held.  To  take  bases  away  from  us  in  Libya 
would  require  an  airborne  invasion  by  the 
Red  Army. 

Such  an  operation  is  vulnerable  to 
ground  defense.  In  the  defense  of  Crete,  the 
British — though  eventually  overwhelmed 
— destroyed  80  per  cent  of  the  German 
paratroopers. 

In  the  Pacific  we  must  hold  the  Aleu- 
tians, Japan,  Okinawa,  Formosa,  the  Phil- 
ippines and  possibly  some  lesser  islands  in 
the  chain.  If  the  Reds  ever  occupy  this 
chain,  or  any  great  part  of  it,  we  will  be 
denied  the  ocean  approaches  to  Asia,  and 
also  bases  from  which  to  bomb  important 
Red   Asiatic  centers.    Possession   of  these 


islands  from  Alaska  to  the  Phil 
vital  to  our  security. 

From  bases  in  Africa  and  in 
our  long-range  bombers  can  strik 
get  in  Eurasia.  The  effcctivene 
Red  air  force  interceptors  is  an 
factor.  Our  newest  bombers,  r« 
flight,  may  be  fast  enough  to  ev 
ception,  especially  at  night  oi 
weather.  But  the  chances  are,  if  \ 
we  shall  have  to  win  the  battle 
over  Russia  first.  This  will  requ 
and  costly  advance  of  air  bas. 
where  natural  barriers  preclude 
engagement  with  the  Red  Army. 

Our  Air  Force  faces  another  a 
of  magnitude.  For  the  first  time 
our  population  centers  will  be  ei 
by  a  foreign  power,  if  war  wi 
comes.  Fighter  protection  must  tx 
not  only  for  our  cities  but  for  enl 
trial  areas;  and  the  Air  Force  mus 
fend  Alaska.  It  is  all  a  vast 
undertaking. 

Problems*  of  World  Poli 

But  war  with  Russia  is  not 
threat  to  us.  Our  war  in  Korea 
merely  the  beginning  of  a  series 
disturbances.  We  are  committei 
assistance  to  certain  peoples  wh 
the  spread  of  totalitarianism.  Ha 
means  to  do  this? 

Korea  already  has  provided  th 
We  simply  have  not  the  combat 
man  power  or  the  proper  transpc 
lice  the  world.   Nor  have  we  the 

The  forces  we  must  create  to 
sia  from  waging  war  are  not  su 
police  action,  nor  can  they  be  c 
deeply,  lest  the  real  war  be  kindl 

To  handle  probable  emerg 
United  Nations  task  force  should 
made  to  meet  any  problem  whi 
arise  in  Formosa,  Japan  and  tb 
pines  and  possibly  other  areas  it 
East  vital  to  the  success  of  our  ci 
force  should  be  strong  in  mai 
equipped  with  small  arms,  and 
by  medium  bombers  and  fighters  tl 
and  sea-based.  It  should  have  ta 
non  and  antitank  weapons,  all  ba 
meet  known  conditions  in  giv< 
Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  m< 
can  be  recruited  from  the  Unite 
Friendly  Chinese,  the  Japanese, 
and  others  in  the  Orient  to  whos 
tion  we  commit  ourselves  have  ai 
unteer  man  power. 

In    the    Middle    East    there    si 
created  a  second  and  larger  Unitec 
task  force,  tailored  to  handle  Cc 
uprisings  in  those  troubled  areas 
consider   essential   to   the   success 
cause.  This  Middle  East  Task  Foi 
be  trained  in  Libya.  The  man  pov 
be   recruited   from   volunteers  arr 
placed  Russian   nationals,  and  fr 
man   and   Allied   volunteers.    Th< 
States   should   furnish   only  a   srx 
More    than    one-half    million    a 
munist  Russian  displaced  persons 
litical    refugees    in    Europe,    who 
destroyed  if  Stalin  invades.  They  M 
return  to  Russia  lest  they  be  ptngi  1 
rally  they  would  be  eager  to  join| 
to  them  might  be  a  crusade  to  lib* 
enslaved  Russian  population. 

These  two  task  forces,  with  cei  i 
ments  airborne,  would  be  trouble  l« 
to  quench  insurrection  and  civil  wfl 
Orient  and  Middle  East — in  aresi 
we  consider  vital  to  our  security. 
ing  these  vital  areas  care  must  be  tl 
to  place  ourselves  in  the  role  oi 
writing  European  colonial  imp* 
Already  Communist  propaganda  h 
tively  appealing  to  all  Asia  by  braW 
as  imperialists.     ■ 

These  selected  areas  which  arek 
of  being  defended  must  be  deteriB 
once.   The  military  should  then  btll 
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I  lived  in  Milwaukee,  I  ought  to  know... 
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formsr  owner  of  Milwaukee  Brewers  baseball 
team  (Americon  Association)  and  Cleveland 
Indians  (World  Series  Champions  in  1948) 


"Milwaukee  is  the  all-time  league  leader 
when  it  comes  to  producing  fine  beers,"says  Bill 
Veeck. "Naturally,  I've  tried  the  best  of  them 
. . .  and  only  Blatz  Beer  bats  1.000  with  me.  It's 

Milwaukee's  finest  beer!"  Yes— official  figures 
show  that  Blatz  is  the  largest-selling  beer  in 
Milwaukee  and  all  Wisconsin,  too. 
Try  Blatz  Beer,  today! 


IST.flUtMf  •  >•**  -       . 


Bill  Veeck  knows  his  beer  and  his  beer  is  Blatz.  Ask 
for  Blatz  at  your  favorite  club,  tavern,  restaurant, 
package  store  or  grocer's.  Enjoy  Mihvaukee'syiwfj/. 


Blatz  is  Milwaukee's 
First  Bottled  Beer! 


©  1950,  Blclz  Br.-'Ainri  Co  ,   Est.    IS5I 
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and  longer  battery  life. 

Territories  Available 

The  Donn  Mfg.  Co. 

ISM  Prospecl  Ate  Cleveland  IS.  0 


— 


REDUCTIONS 

on  all  Crosley  Cars ! 

Crosley  onncunces  sweeping,  across-the-boord  reductions 
for  all  Crosley  cars  fvery  model,  including  ihe  recently 
introduced  Super  models,  will  now  sell  ot  a  much  lower 
price  —  $63  to  $86  less  Now  a  Crosley  costs  less  to  buy 
—  still  costs  less  to  drive  —  up  to  50  mites  on  o  gallon  of 
regular  gasoline  See  the  latest  Crosley  models  at  your 
deoler  s  Get  the  new  low  prices  on  oil  Crosley  cars, 
Super  and  Standard 


GB 


SUPER 
STATION  WAGON 

Roll  -down  windows, 
folding  reor  seats. 
Seats  4,  or  2  with  '/, 
ton  load.  Stondord 
also    available. 


ff9j  SUPER 

*****'   CONVERTIBLE  ^ft 

Folding  rear  seals,  -^  ^* 
roll  -  down  windows. 
First  with  now- imi- 
tated safety  re 1 1 . 
Stondord  also  ovail- 
oble. 


SUPER 

SEDAN   DELUXE 

New  tailored  uphol- 
stery, smart  door  lin- 
ings, roll -down  win- 
dows Stondord  also 
ovailoble. 


^^g   FKEE' 

^^^^^^  Crosley  cata- 
log' Write  Crosley  Motors, 
Inc  ,  2530-CR  Spring  Grove 
Ave  ,   Cincinnati    14,  Ohio 


New  folding  top, 
zipper  side  curtains. 
Hotshot  also  avail- 
able. [First  prize 
winner  Tangier  Sta- 
dium, Sports  Roadster 
Class  I 


a  FiNt  can 

du   see   them  everywhere! 


ted  to  proceed  with  plans  to  defend  them. 
If  they  can't  be  defended,  as  is  clearly  the 
case  in  Europe,  the  military  must  speak 
frankly  and  openly — and  fearlessly. 

The  military  preparation  for  the  defense 
of  these  areas  must  be  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  military  force  which  we  must 
have  to  deter  Russia  from  war,  and  to 
strike  her  if  war  is  forced  upon  us. 

Were  we  to  build  without  delay  the  best 
air  force  in  the  world  and  create  United 
Nations  task  forces  for  the  Far  East  and 
the  Middle  East,  danger  of  war  with  Rus- 
sia would  be  far  less  than  now.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  continue  to  dissipate  our 
means  and  follow  present  piecemeal,  fuzzy 
policies,  war  is  inevitable. 

Our  Two  Most  Potent  Weapons 

Total  mobilization,  universal  military 
training,  invocation  of  a  full-scale  draft 
and  other  related  measures  will  not  bluff 
Stalin.  He  fears  neither  our  mobilization 
nor  our  man  power.  He  fears  and  respects 
only  our  air  power  and  our  power  to  pro- 
ject the  truth  through  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Yet,  we  have  continued  not  to  build  air 
supremacy,  and  we  are  neglecting  an  effec- 
tive psychological  campaign. 

Because  of  our  early  reverses  in  Korea, 
the  cry  has  already  gone  up:  The  airplane  is 
merely  an  auxiliary  weapon;  jet  planes  are 
too  fast  for  certain  types  of  combat;  we  can 
win  only  with  doughboys  and  more  tanks 
than  Stalin  can  build.  The  tendency  among 
those  charged  with  planning  is  to  pull  the 
Air  Force  down  to  the  role  of  a  supporting 
arm  for  land  and  sea  forces.  Congress 
seems  in  a  mood  to  rubber-stamp  the  au- 
thorization for  the  President  to  spend  vast 
sums  at  home  and  abroad,  to  move  into 
total  mobilization,  to  invoke  a  full-scale 
draft,  to  shape  a  vast  army  to  handle  local 
disturbances  everywhere  and  to  challenge 
the  Red  hordes  of  Asia  as  well  as  the  Red 
Army. 

This  would  be  precisely  what  Mr.  Stalin 
wants.  His  own  planners  could  not  improve 
on  the  program.  If  we  endeavor  to  handle 
local  civil  wars  wherever  they  break  out — 
as  the  President  has  indicated — we  shall 
piecemeal  our  means  and  collapse  our 
economy.  If  we  accept  combat  with  vast 
Red  ground  forces  in  Europe  and  Asia,  our 
losses  will  mount  into  the  millions  and  we 
shall  fail. 

Planning  to  keep  the  peace  by  force  on 
a  global  scale  is  no  amateur  assignment. 
There  was  a  time  when  rifles  were  our 
most  effective  weapon  and  military  matters 
could  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  guidance 
of  those  without  professional  background. 
Today,  however,  with  war  the  most  com- 
plex phenomenon  of  our  civilization,  we 
continue  to  adhere  to  the  political  tradition 
of  entrusting  our  national  security  to 
those  with  little  or  no  military  background. 
The  President  and  State  Department  are 
making  political  commitments  whose  mili- 
tary implications  are  not  only  unsound  but 
dangerous. 

Of  course,  we  have  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  to  direct  the  complexities  of  war 
preparation,  but  their  professional  views 
have  been  subordinated  to  decisions  of  the 
White  House  and  State  Department.  In 
spite  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  civil- 
ian leaders  have  taken  us  into  one  unsound 
military  situation  after  another.  And  they 
are  still  doing  it. 

We  should  no  longer  allow  this  arrange- 
ment for  global  planning.  To  accept  Stalin's 
challenge  anywhere  and  everywhere  that  a 
Communist-inspired  insurrection  breaks 
out  is  playing  into  his  hands.  It  makes  us 
the  victim  of  his  cunning. 

Stalin  realizes  far  better  than  we  that,  if 
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we  build  air  supremacy,  our  air  power  can 
destroy  his  war  potential.  Consequently 
he  has  invented  methods  to  get  around  this 
possibility.  By  creating  ground  combat 
wars  about  his  vast  periphery  he  proposes 
to  bleed  us  white,  while  neutral  Russia,  free 
from  air  strikes,  continues  to  produce 
munitions  for  her  fighting  satellites. 

While  our  strength  is  thus  being  sapped, 
a  creeping  total  mobilization  program  at 
home  could  spell  disaster.  The  secret  of 
American  progress  is  free  enterprise.  Un- 
der it  we  have  created  abundance.  Our 
liberty  and  individual  freedom,  our  moral 
and  spiritual  aspirations  all  spring  from 
this  solid  economic  basis.  Gradual  total 
mobilization  and  war  will  destroy  the 
abundance  we  have  created,  and  with  its 
destruction  we  shall  lose  our  freedom. 

Opposition  Party  Is  Needed 

War  hysteria  is  already  revealing  itself 
in  the  widespread  demand  that  opposition 
to  all  Presidential  measures  be  silenced  as 
a  patriotic  duty.  Nothing,  not  even  defeat 
in  battle,  could  harm  us  more.  Unless  a 
strong  and  challenging  opposition  party 
exists,  the  power  of  the  executive  branch 
becomes  absolute.  Then  the  administra- 
tion thinks  it  has  become  infallible.  When 
no  one  dares  to  oppose  them,  we  are  on  the 
road  to  ruin. 

The  United  States  has  only  6  per  cent  of 
the  world's  population.  It  is  time  we  took 
stock  of  where  we  are  drifting.  Unless  we 
do  this  and  create  a  plan  to  lift  ourselves 
out  of  the  certain  danger  which  we  face  in 
the  immediate  future,  it  will  be  too  late  to 
save  ourselves. 

In  shaping  our  Constitution  our  fore- 
fathers rightly  subordinated  military  au- 
thority to  civil.  They  had  had  enough  of 
military  conscription  and  domination  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent. 

Today,  however,  we  find  the  civil  branch 
of  our  government  abusing  its  power.   The 
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military  has  been  subordinated  1 1 
tent  that  our  national  security  is  I 
Military  leaders  must  be  unshail 
permitted  to  express  views  free  I 
military  implications  of  our  com! 

If  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera 
fired  for  expressing  his  views 
hearing  before  a  Congressional  i 
— at  which  he  had  been  promised 
— -what  would  happen  to  a  mem 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  who  opp 
Acheson  in  co-operating  on  del 
posals  to  Europe?  Nevertheless, 
to  remain  free,  our  military  lead 
risk  of  their  careers,  must  oppose 
which  imperil  our  existence.  In 
analysis  it  is  the  American  people 
they  owe  their  loyalty. 

We  must  have  a  dynamic  stra 
cept  of  how  to  survive.   No  long 
afford  to  drift  without  sound,  I 
planning    and    attainable    object 
longer  have  we  the  resources  to 
to  this  ally  or  that  former  en« 
position  is  so  precarious  that  ev  H 
and  every  soldier  must  be  made  « 
American   economic   and    militaj 
any   friendly   power  must   imple* 
over-all  strategy.    No  longer  del 
squander  our  means  for  purposes  4 
not  further  this  strategy. 

We  need  a  new  dynamic  stra  g 
Its  principal  provisions  should  beH 

1.  Attainable  political  objectivl 
by  commensurate  military  g 
eluding  air  supremacy  I 
United   Nations  task   force: 

2.  Improved  intelligence  ageite 
eyes  of  our  defenses. 

3.  Assistance  programs  that  f  tl 
tainable  objectives. 

4.  A  sound  domestic  economy 
All   this — and   that   other   elert 

could    be    the    most    effective:    \a 
the  Kremlin  dictatorship  from  wi  ii 
is  our  best  chance  to  avoid   wa 
hasten  victory  if  war  comes. 
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Destination... National  Defense! 


Lmerica  is  on  the  move  toward  the  only 
;stination  that  offers  security  for  our 
top\e— effective  preparedness  for  national 
?fense. 

And,  coming  at  a  time  of  peak  industrial 
roduction.  that  means  full  throttle  ahead 
>r  our  entire  national  effort. 

Again,  as  before,  it  will  be  the  railroads' 
»b  to  weld  together  America's  vast  re- 
>urces  of  men,  machines,  and  material. 


For  only  the  railroads— with  ribbons  of 
steel  linking  town  and  farm  with  city  and 
factory— can  perform  a  moving  job  of  this 
tremendous  volume. 

How  big  is  their  job?  You  get  some  idea 
when  you  remember  that  in  World  War  II, 
the  nation  called  on  the  railroads  to  move 
90%  of  all  war  freight  and  97%  of  all 
organized  military  travel! 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  railroads 


have  spent  4'/2  billion  dollars  to  provide 
better  locomotives,  new  and  better  cars,  new 
signals  and  shops,  improved  tracks  and  ter- 
minals—the things  that  go  to  make  better 
railroads. 

And  right  now  they  are  spending  another 
500  million  dollars  for  more  new  freight 
cars  —  all  to  the  end  that  America  shall 
have  the  rail  transportation  which  it  needs, 
whether  in  peace  or  in  war. 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


Listen  to  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR  every  Monday  evening  on  NBC. 
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MacArthur  Is  Not  to  Blame 


COLLIER'S  HAS  NEVER  TRIED  to  run  Gen- 
eral Douglas  MacArthur  for  President.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  it  ever  called  him  "Dugout 
Doug."  This  magazine  has  admired  his  courage 
and  his  demonstrated  ability,  both  military  and 
administrative.  But  beyond  that  it  hasn't  run  a 
fever  about  him,  one  way  or  the  other.  That  is, 
until  now. 

Now,  we  at  Collier's  think  he's  been  the  victim 
of  a  low  and  dirty  trick  in  the  form  of  a  whisper- 
ing campaign.  We  don't  know  how  far  the  whis- 
pers have  penetrated.  But  we  know  that  they 
have  been  heard  along  the  Eastern  seaboard, 
especially  in  Washington,  where  they  have  been 
as  prevalent  and  oppressive  as  the  humidity. 

They  have  obviously  reached  Japan.  For 
General  MacArthur  found  it  necessary  to  send 
a  message  to  the  President  disclaiming  responsi- 
bility for  our  unpreparedness  for  the  surprise 
attack  in  Korea.  In  it  the  general  said  that  "the 
Far  East  Command,  until  the  President's  great 
pronouncement  to  support  the  epochal  action  of 
the  United  Nations,  had  no  slightest  responsi- 
bility for  the  defense  of  the  free  Republic  of 
Korea." 
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Later,  after  his  command  had  been  assigned 
the  defense  of  Korea  and  Formosa,  General 
MacArthur  flew  to  Formosa  to  confer  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  A  rumor  was  promptly  spread 
from  Washington  that  the  trip  was  unauthorized 
and  unknown  to  the  President  and  other  high 
officials. 

The  general  had  to  issue  another  statement. 
And  he  was  backed  up  by  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man,  just  back  from  Tokyo,  who  said  that 
"General  MacArthur  went  to  see  the  generalis- 
simo to  carry  out  his  instructions  from  the  Presi- 
dent," and  that  the  President,  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Defense,  himself  and  others  had 
known  about  the  journey  in  advance. 

We  don't  know  what  the  motives  are  behind 
the  determined  campaign  to  discredit  the  Far 
Eastern  commander.  But  one  thing  is  certain: 
General  MacArthur  was  not  responsible  for  the 
defenselessness  of  Korea.  Maybe  no  one  person 
was.  But  there  are  several  candidates  for  that 
unhappy  distinction. 

Among  them  are  the  various  and  badly  co- 
ordinated intelligence  units  of  the  government, 
and  the  persons  who  evaluate  these  units'  infor- 


mation.   If  their  advice  contributed  to  so 
the  embarrassing  statements  and  decisio 
the  Secretary  of  State,  it  is  hardly  fair  u\ 
him  solely  and  personally  at  fault.    Yet] 
Acheson  can  scarcely  escape  some  of  thel 
of  blame.    Neither  can  Secretary  of  D<l 
Johnson,  with  his  weakening  economies  ai 
now-famous  blustering  talk  of  what  we'd 
Joe  Stalin  at  5:00  a.m.  if  Joe  started  som< 
an  hour  earlier. 

An  example  of  conflicting  opinions  an 
bious  conclusions  was  last  year's  decisioi 
Formosa  wasn't  worth  defending.  The 
Chiefs  of  Staff  wanted  at  least  to  send  a  gn 
military  advisers  to  Formosa.  Mr.  Ac 
thought  otherwise,  and  sold  his  views 
President. 

A  few  days  later,  after  Mr.  Acheson  had 
fied  at  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate  Fc 
Relations  Committee,  chairman  Tom  Coi 
told  reporters  the  gist  of  what  had  been 

Mr.  Acheson  had  been  asked  whether  h 
sought  the  views  of  General  MacArthui 
Admiral  Radford  on  the  strategic  importai 
Formosa.  The  secretary  had  answered 
he  wasn't  reporting  on  their  views,  and  tl 
didn't  necessarily  know  them.  He  also  sa 
had  not  talked  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  and 
know  their  views  in  detail.  Strategic  import 
he  said,  was  a  military  question  and  not 
lomatic  one. 

Three  days  after  the  committee  meeting 
Acheson  made  the  apparently  diplomat! 
nouncement  that  America's  military  defens 
in  the  Pacific  ran  from  the  Aleutians 
Philippines,  including  Japan  and  Okinaw 
skipping  Korea  and  Formosa. 

It  seems  safe  to  say,  from  this  evidence 
America's  policy  in  the  Far  East,  includinj 
rea,  was  determined  right  where  it  should 
been — at  the  seat  of  the  American  govern! 
It  also  seems  safe  to  say  that  General  M; 
thur,  far  from  shaping  any  of  that  policy 
not  even  consulted  on  some  of  its  most  ir 
tant  military  phases.  His  repeated  reques 
more  and  heavier  equipment  for  his  com 
had  to  be  turned  down  because  of  that  p 
If  they  had  not  been,  the  Korean  story 
have  been  a  different  and  happier  one. 

General  MacArthur  has  played  a  tripk 
in  Japan.  He  has  been  military  conqueror, 
tary  governor  and  a  sort  of  superambas 
But  in  all  three  roles  he  has  been  under  c| 
from  his  superiors  in  Washington,  who  inl 
the  President,  the  Secretaries  of  State  anc 
fense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Congres 
the  rumor  spreaders  consider  all  of  them  en 
blameless?    Does  the  fault  lie  with  one 
7,000  miles  remote  from  the  city  where 
strategy  is  planned,  diplomatic  policies  ai 
cided,  and  money  appropriated  to  mak| 
strategy  and  policies  effective? 

Is  it  General  MacArthur  who  determinl 
withdraw  our  forces  from  Korea  and  leal 
ill-equipped  constabulary  in  their  place?  I? 
who  ignored  repeated  reports  of  armed  rail 
Communists  across  the  38th  parallel,  anf 
urgent  warnings  from  Korean  government 
cials  that  heavier  attacks  were  imminent? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  as  obi 
as  the  whispered  charges  against  MacArthJ 
ridiculous.  The  wrong  guessing  was  dof 
Washington.  And  if  any  of  the  wrong  gu((l 
are  responsible  for  the  attempts  to  smea.I 
slander  the  general,  their  cowardly  behl 
deserves  thorough  Congressional  investidi 
and  public  exposure. 

Collier's  for  September  16,  • 
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HOW  YOU  SPEND  THAT  $300  you  save  on 
Listerine  Tooth  Paste  is  up  to  you.  Use  it  for 
clothes,  food,  the  movies.  Or  just  have/////  with 
it.  It's  yours  to  do  what  you  want  with,  when 
you  change  to  Listerine  Tooth  Paste. 

Every  time  you  buy  one  of  the  new  Listerine 
Tooth  Paste  "Thrift-Paks"  (two  regular  45ff 
tubes  for  59^ !)  you  save  300.  Within  a  year  the 
average  family's  bound  to  pick  up  as  much  as 
$3.00  or  more. 

The  makers  of  Listerine  Antiseptic  do  not  put 
their  name  on  any  product  that  isn't  "tops."  No 
dentifrice  on  the  market  beats  Listerine  Tooth 
Paste: 

for  reducing  decay, 

for  thorough  polishing, 
for  sparkling  flavor, 

for  cleaning  teeth  and  breath 
(we're  the  original 
breath  experts!). 

You  get  the  "Thrift-Pak"  at  that  rock-bottom 
price  thanks  to  modern  machinery,  mass  pro- 
duction, and  more  than  60  years  of  "know- 
how."  Take  advantage  of  it.  Change  to  Listerine 
Tooth  Paste  in  the  new  "Thrift-Pak"  today  .  .  . 
and  save  yourself  $3.00  a  year! 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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TOOTH  DECAY  cut  down  as  much  as  60% 


How  much  can  a  dentifrice  like  Listerine  Tooth  Paste  actually 
do  to  cut  down  tooth  decay?  Read  this  new,  impart.al  evidence. 
Immediate  cleaning  after  meals  was  the  important  factor  m 
getting  these  reductions.  When  it  comes  to  cleanmg  no  tooth 
paste     .  •  not  a  single  one  .  .  .  beats  Listerine  Tooth  Paste. 


Research  just  completed  at  a 
famous  university  definitely 
showed  that  this  type  of 
dentifrice,  used  regularly  im- 
mediately after  eating,  can  re- 
duce cavities  as  much  as  60%. 
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Eight  years  ago  you  met  a  man  and  a  woman 
who  walked  straight  into  that  place  in  your 
heart  reserved  for  the  most  intimate  friends. 

They  were  Kay  and  Clem  Miniver  of  that 
endearing  motion  picture  "Mrs.  Miniver". 
Now  M-G-M  announces  that  the  Minivers 
are  at  home  again  in  "The  Miniver  Story"— 
with  Greer  Garson  and  Walter  Pidgeon 
again  playing  — yes,  living  — the  parts  of  Kay 
and  Clem. 

There's  a  lot  to  catch  up  on  with  the  Min- 
ivers because  things  haven't  exactly  stood 
still  for  them.  Their  daughter  Judy  is  nine- 
teen now,  lovely  and  in  love— with  the  wrong 
man.  You  will  find  her  impulsive  affair  as 
beautiful  and  violent  as  a  summer  storm. 

Emotionally  different  is  the  bond  that  has 
sprung  up  in  Clem's  absence  between  Mrs. 
Miniver  and  an  American  officer.  Both  are 
lonely  — and  married.  The  dramatic  answer 
to  what  happens  between  them  is  one  of  the 
key  scenes  in  the  picture. 

And  then  there's  Clem  Miniver.  Back  from 
service,  he  returns  to  still  any  doubts  in 
Kay's  heart.  This  is  the  man  she  loves.  But 
she  senses  in  him  a  discontent,  a  strange  new 
restlessness.  He  seeks  escape  to  a  sunnier, 
happier  land,  and  the  reason  she  cannot 
share  this  adventure  with  him  is  the  stirring 
climax  of  "The  Miniver  Story". 

Yes,  Kay  and  Clem  have  grown  in  love, 
wisdom  and  courage.  Your  evening  with 
them  and  "The  Miniver  Story"  will  be  an 
experience  of  heart  speaking  to  human  heart. 

Based  on  the  characters  created  by  Jan 
Struther,  "The  Miniver  Story"  was  produced 
by  Sidney  Franklin  who  transposed  the 
original  "Mrs.  Miniver"  to  the  screen.  H.  C. 
Potter  directed  the  sequel  and  the  screenplay 
is  the  collaborative  work  of  Ronald  Millar 
and  George  Froeschel. 

P.S.:  Watch  for  "King  Solomon's  Mines", 
"Kim"  and  "Quo  Vadis". . .  big  ones  from 
M-G-M,  all  in  Technicolor. 
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The  Cover 


Although  there's  a  kindergarten  in  the 
adelphia  suburb  where  Stanley  and  J 
Berenstain  live,  they  had  to  draw  on 
sonal  experience  (they  once  taught  a  kin  J- 
garten-age  drawing  class)  for  most  ot 
material  on  this  week's  cover.   They  cell 
on  the  local  school  all  right,  but  instea  jf 
the  bedlam  they  hoped  to  find,  all  was  i 
tlingly  quiet.    Turned  out  the  teacher, 
ticipating   their   visit,   had   gone   to   l_ 
lengths   to   keep   the   room   from   looTi] 
as  you  see  it  in  the   Berenstain  ver? 


Week's  Mail 


Maybe  Something  Will  Be  Don, 
About  It 

Editor:    I   have   read   Hiroshima,  U.J 
(Aug.  5th)  with  a  tremendous  amoun 
interest.  It  is  well  that  your  magazine  t 
the  lead  in  advising  the  American  peopl 
what  the  British  have  done  and  what  . 
have  failed  to  do.    I  shall  certainly  st:  $ 
this  in  the  meetings  with  the  chief  ex< 
tive  in  the  future. 
Scott  W.  Lucas,  U.S.  Senator  from  Illii 

...  I  read  with  very  great  interest  H.l- 
shima,  U.S.A.,  by  John  Lear.   What  I  », 
about  it  is  that  it  tells  the  dangers.    ^ 
and  he  evidently  were  not  aware  of 
constant   iteration  and   reiteration  I  h 
made  of  the  need  for  civilian  defense,  wh 
must  be  part  of  an  over-all  mobilization 
Most  people  think  of  mobilization  o 
in  terms  of  industry,  whereas  it  means  m 
money,  materials,  maintenance  (food)  I 
morals,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all. 
Bernard  M.  Baruch,  New  York,  N 


Collier's  is  well  aware  of  Mr.  Baruch 
wise  insistence  on  preparedness  for  rfl 
bilization.  The  Hiroshima  article  «M 
intended  to  re-emphasize  that  insistent 


.  .  .  John  Lear's  article  on  atomic  warf 
is  a  clear,  thought-provoking  description 
a  very  real  and  awesome  problem  that  fa 
fronts  us  all.    It  is  certainly  to  be  hoi 
that  forward  reporting  such  as  this  \ 
overcome  lethargy  and  inspire  direct  act  i 
on  the  part  of  the  many  persons  concern), 
General  C.  B.  Cates,  Commanda , 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Washington,  D. 


...  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  y  i 
that  the  American  people  must  be  prepai  I 
to  meet  the  consequences  of  an  atomic  i 
plosion  if  it  should  come. 

I  assure  you  that  when  a  suitable  a  I 

practical  plan  has  been  advanced  for  pi 

tection  of  the  American  home  front,  t 

Congress  will  support  it  with  all  its  streng 

Henderson  Lanha 

U.S.  Congressman  from  Geori 

...  I  want  to  commend  you  and  your  st 
on  helping  awaken  Congress  and  the  citize 
of  this  country  to  the  need  of  having 
affirmative  program  of  defense  agaii 
atomic  bombing.  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen,  J 
U.S.  Congressman  from  Tex 

...  I  have  read  Hiroshima,  U.S.A.  wi 
great  interest  in  view  of  my  membership  i 
the  committee  which  hopes  to  combat  t 
effects  of  an  A-bomb  if  dropped  upon  Nt 
York  City.  Lear's  article  is  an  exceptio 
ally  graphic  one.  Especially  valuable 
the  description  of  what  England  is  doi 
to  meet  the  A-bomb  threat. 

Charles  S.  Hand.  Commissioner 
Borough  Works,  New  York,  N. 

.  .  .  The  article  certainly  brings  home  t 

fact  that  we  are  a  long  way  from  peifecti 

defense  plans  against  an  atom-bomb  attac 

Here   in    Utah,   we   have   observed   t 


fAMIUAR   MIRACLE. ..in  the  making! 


GETTING  the   telephone   number  you  want  simply  by 
twirling  a  dial  i9  such  a  familiar  miracle  that  you 
take  it  for  granted.  But  we  don't  1 

For  example,  this  girl  on  a  Western  Electric  assembly 
line  is  giving  the  final  test  that  makes  every  dial  prove  it 
is  fit  to  help  get  right  numbers  year  after  year.  So,  too, 
with  telephones,  central  office  equipment,  cables — all  must 


pass  equally  tough  final  exams.  For  good  equipment  is  the 
keystone  of  good  telephone  service. 

•  Western  Electric  is  a  part  of  the  Bell  System  — has  been 
for  68  years.  So,  naturally,  our  people  who  make  telephone 
equipment  have  the  same  goal  as  Bell  Laboratories  people 
who  design  it  and  telephone  people  who  operate  it.  That  goal 
is  clear,  fast,  dependable  service  for  you— at  low  cost. 


Western  Electric 
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CLOCK-RADIO 

The  World's  Most  Useful  Radio ! 


Fastest  seller  of  all  is  the  amazing, 
utterly  different  G-E  Clock-Radio. 
Wakes  you,  lulls  you  to  sleep  to  music, 
times  a  roast,  turns  on  your  electric 
coffeemaker  and  dozens  of  other  ap- 
pliances automatically.  G-E  electric 
clock  tells  time  in  the  dark.  Yet  it  costs 
no  more  than  many  a  good  table  radio 


alone!  In  every  room  of  the  house- 
bedroom,  kitchen,  living  room,  den, 
porch— G-E  Clock-Radios  save  time, 
work,  bring  a  world  of  pleasure  and 
practical  use!  No  wonder  more  than 
a  million  have  been  sold— more  than 
all  other  makes  combined!  See  the 
beautiful  new  models  today! 


tlOVt!  Choice  of  colors-all  at  same  low  price  I 

Rich  Congo  brown  (Model  515,  above),  lovely  alabaster     $34  — 
ivory,  beautiful  Persian  red  or  porcelain  white  plastic. 

Other  G-E  Clock  -Radios  from  $29.95* 


Deluxe  G-E  Clock-Radio 

World's  most  useful  radio  in  an 
ultra-modern,  streamlined  plas- 
ric  cabinet.  Your  choice  of 
bleached  mahogany  and  gold 
(Model  522,  left)  or  dark  ma- 
hogany and  gold,  j«q  ftC* 
Model  521  ...  .    J7.7J 
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inadequacies  of  the  federal  government's 
preparations  for  civil  defense.  On  the  other 
hand,  we,  perhaps,  have  been  slow  in  de- 
veloping our  own  plans;  probably  because 
this  area  is  not  likely  to  be  bombed. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  reorganized  our 
civil  defense  procedures  and  now  are  ex- 
pediting the  work  involved  in  planning  our 
defense  measures. 

Governor  J.  Bracken  Lee, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

...  In  my  opinion  you  have  done  a  public 
service  in  pointing  up  for  your  readers  the 
well-nigh  criminal  lack  of  a  comprehensive 
civilian  defense  program  in  this  country. 
This  is  a  matter  which  has  disturbed  me  for 
some  time  and  to  which  I  have  made  refer- 
ence on  the  floor  in  a  recent  speech  point- 
ing out  that  it  is  unthinkable  that  we  should 
have  no  civilian  defense  program  worthy  of 
the  name  five  years  after  entering  the  atomic 
era.  Styles  Bridges, 

U.S.  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 


"Hiroshima,  U.S.A.' 


.  .  .  You  have  performed  another  distin- 
guished service  by  calling  attention  to  one 
of  the  serious  inadequacies  in  our  national 
life.  The  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  Amer- 
ica today  stand  almost  defenseless  in  the 
face  of  the  threat  of  atomic  bombing. 
Civilian  defense  has  been  sorely  neglected. 
The  matter  of  legislation  to  accomplish  the 
orderly  and  rapid  organization  of  the  civil- 
ian defense  system  is  of  the  most  urgent 
necessity. 

Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  by  the 
Congress  to  encourage  and  assist  vulnerable 
and  strategic  areas  of  the  nation,  to  organize 
and  place  in  a  constant  state  of  readiness 
such  civilian  defense  components  as  are 
considered  essential  to  the  safety  and  secur- 
ity of  life  and  property. 

Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Congressman  from  New  York 

...  I  have  read  Hiroshima,  U.S.A.  with  far 
more  interest  than  can  be  expressed  in  these 
brief  lines. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
I  am  referring  this  copy  of  Collier's  imme- 
diately to  Colonel  Spaulding  Bisbee,  our 
State  Director  of  Civil  Defense. 

Governor  Frederick  G.  Payne, 
Augusta,  Me. 

.  .  .  Thanks  very  much  for  the  article,  Hiro- 
shima, U.S.A.    It  was  very  excellent. 

I  also  want  you  to  know  that  your 
articles  on  the  criminal  situation  in  some 
of  our  cities  and  states  by  Lester  Velie  have 
been  very  helpful  to  our  Senate  Committee 
to  Study  Organized  Crime. 

Estes  Kefauver, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Tennessee 

.  .  .  I  thoroughly  agree  that  the  questions 
raised  are  deserving  in  all  respects  of  imme- 
diate attention  by  appropriate  authorities. 
This  has  been  my  own  personal  opinion  for 
several  years. 

You  may  be  assured  of  my  own  con- 
tinued efforts  in  doing  whatever  I  possibly 
can  to  help  stimulate  and  promote  further 
activity  along  these  lines. 

Edward  H.  Kruse,  Jr., 
U.S.  Congressman  from  Indiana 


.  .  .  Your  presentation  of  the  problen 
civil  defense  will  prove  to  be  of  great  pi 
service.  This  office  is  more  than  pleast 
thank  and  to  congratulate  you  on  the  p 
taking  job  that  the  author,  Mr.  John  1 
and  you  have  done  to  help  the  Amet 
people  understand  the  many  problem 
volved  in  this  type  of  defense. 

William  E.  Warner,  Executive  Din 
for  Civil  Defense,  State  of 
Columbus,  i 

.  .  .  Collier's  has  been  doing  a  great  Jql 
public  service  for  the  past  year  and  ill 
tainly  in  a  position  to  say,  "I  told  yoiift 
— if  that  would  do  any  good. 

Rear  Admiral  Daniel  V.  GallJj 
Norfolk! 

.  .  .  The  Hiroshima  article  is  impreB 
and  should  perform  a  tremendous  servifl 
educating  the  public,  in  assisting  the  effl 
of  states  and  communities  to  orgafl 
soundly  for  emergency  and  in  possibly  ifl 
ulating  lagging  federal  action  along  tfl 
lines. 

Congratulations  to  Collier's  on  a  grip  % 

presentation  and  a  great  public  service.! 

Rear  Admiral  Miles  R.  Browning  IRA 

Director  of  Civil  Defense,  Stal 

New  Hampshire,  Concord,  m| 

...  It  is  too  bad  that  more  writers  arel 
telling  the  American  public  the  same  I 
eral  story.  It  would  seem  to  me  that! 
duty  of  those  who  help  to  mold  public  cfl 
ion  has  long  been  clearly  indicated,  a  I 
have  great  admiration  for  the  press,  pe nfl 
cals  and  commentators  who  print  and  I 
stories  based  upon  the  facts  involved  inl 
Russian  ideology  program  without  pul 
punches.  Harry  R.  SheppI 

U.S.  Congressman  from  Califol 

.  .  .  Your  August  5th  issue  was,  to  use  \ 
own  phrase,  cataclysmic.  Your  art! 
while  educational,  was  also  terrifying,  I 
is  certainly  something  to  think  about. 
D.  W.  Rentzel,  Administrator  of  (I 
Aeronautics,  Washington,  D| 

...  I  wish  to  congratulate  your  spleil 
group  upon  this  issue  and  to  inform  you  I 
I  have  referred  it  to  the  CommissioneJ 
Civilian  Defense  in  Delaware  with  the! 
quest  that  he  promptly  read  the  conttl 
Editorial  statesmanship  of  this  kind 
extremely  important  in  these  dark  and  a 
certain  days.  Collier's  Magazine  has,  to  i 
way  of  thinking,  adopted  a  policy  du  i; 
recent  years  of  enlightenment  and  lea>i 
ship  of  important  advances  in  thinking 
they  take  shape. 
Governor  Elbert  N.  Carvel,  Dover,  1  i 

.  .  .  After  reading  Hiroshima,  U.S. A 
wondered  if  you  had  seen  the  comments  i 
the  article  by  two  of  our  eminent  Bo>  i 
scientists,  Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton,  chairr  i 
of  the  board  of  Massachusetts  Institute  i 
Technology,  and  Dean  John  W.  M.  Burs 
of  the  M.l.T.  graduate  school,  which  ] 
peared  in  the  Boston  Herald. 

Dr.  Compton  said,  in  part:  "I  think  i 
story  renders  a  useful  service.  If  the  wtp 
were  going  smoothly  internationally,  if  i 
U.N.  were  functioning  as  we  hoped  it  woi|i 
and  all  the  nations  playing  ball,  I  don't  th 
such  an  article  would  do  any  good. 

"But  when  we  are  under  the  shadow  i 
partial  mobilization,  the  story  is  quite  I 
ferent.   We  should  be  told  the  facts." 

Dean  Bunker  said  the  article  was  "a  || 
ture,  not  a  photograph."    He  said:   "1 
painted  in  bold  colors  which  may  well  br 
fear  in  the  reader,  and  1  think  it  ought 
But  at  the  same  time  it  ought  to  dispel 
reasoning  terror,   which  is  different   frii 
fear." 

You  also  might  be  interested  to  know  t 
the  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  Evening  S 
tincl  wrote  an  editorial  on  the  same  sub 
which  began:  "Occasionally  a  magazine 
newspaper  renders  a  major  public  sc 
ice.  Collier's  Magazine  has  just  publisl 
two  articles  that  are  head  and  should 
above  the  crowd." 

H.  D.  Richards,  Boston.  M; 

Collier's  for  September  23,  19 
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The  fog  lifts  . .  .  the  strain  vanishes  .  .  .  you  see  a  different  world!  One 
simple  stroke  sweeps  away  the  frowns,  wrinkles,  headaches  .  .  .  the 
fumbling  and  fretting  .  .  .  the  snubbing  of  friends  you  just  couldn't  see. 

How  many  of  us  stumble  through  life  taking  our  seeing  for  granted! 
We  simply  do  not  know  the  difference  between  the  way  we  see  now,  and 
the  way  we  could  see,  if  we  gave  our  eyes  a  chance  to  see  with  all  the 
sharpness  and  brilliance  of  which  they  are  capable. 

That  is  why  an  eyesight  examination  is  of  such  immense  value. 

It  is  a  golden  key  to  a  new  world  of  vibrant  beauty,  health  and  achieve- 
ment ...  a  shining  pathway  to  the  knowledge,  culture  and  enjoyment 
in  books,  movies,  television. 

All  eyes  change  with  age  .  .  .  weaken  with  time.  Keep  an  eye  on  your 
eyes.  See  your  ophthalmologist,  optometrist,  ophthalmic  dispenser 
(optician)  regularly.  It  pays. 

The  effort  is  small,  the  reward  immeasurable. . .  Better  Living  through  Better  Vision. 

BETTER    VISION    INSTITUTE,    INC.,   630    FIFTH    AVENUE,    NEW    YORK    20,    NEW    YORK 


MOTION  PICTURE  ...  the  Institute's 
new  16mm,  two-reel,  educational, 
color-sound  Film-.  WONDERLAND  OF 
VISION  .  .  .  available  for  bookings 
without  charge  to  educational,  civic, 
business,  industrial,  fraternal  and  so- 
cial groups.  Write  for  particulars. 


19)0  Heller  Vision  Institute  Inc. 


hing  is  too  good  for  the  only  eyes  you  will  ever  have . . .  From  2000  lbs.  of  "glass 
*,"  emerge  only  45lbs.  of  finished  first   quality  lenses  ...Employing  363   technical 


and  professional  skills  plus  over  200  painstaking  operations  to  make  u  flawless  mount- 
ing., .rigid  c/uality  control  that  means ..  .insurance  for  your  precious   vision! 


DISCRIMINATING  PEOPLE  PREFER 


MR.  PETER  PERK1SS.  inter 
national  8-goal  polo  player,   Pis- 
criminating  in  his  choice  of  ciga- 
rettes, Mr.  Perkins  says:  " I  smoke 
HerbertTareyton  because  it  costs  no 
more  to  enjoy  this  better  cigarette." 


Discriminating  people  prefer  Herbert  Tareyton  because  they  pay 
no  more  for  this  better  cigarette.  They  appreciate  the  kind  of  smoking  that  only 
a  genuine  cork  tip  can  give. . .the  cork  tip  doesn't  stick  to  the  lips,  it's  clean 
and  firm.  And  discriminating  people  prefer  Herbert  Tareyton  because  their 
modern  size  not  only  means  a  longer,  cooler  smoke,  but  that  extra  measure 
of  fine  tobacco  makes  Herbert  Tareyton  today's  most  unusual  cigarette  value. 


THERE'S      SOMETHING      ABOUT     THEM     YOU'LL     LIKE 

Copr.,  Th©  American  Tobacco  Company 


Keep  Up  with  the  World 

BY  FUELING  FOSTER 


He  died  penniless  when  he  might  have  made  hundreds  of  millions 


Nikola  Tesla,  a  twenty-seven-year-old 
electrician  from  Austria-Hungary,  ar- 
rived in  New  York  in  1883  with  less 
than  a  dollar  in  his  pocket.  Within  three 
years,  however,  he  had  sold  his  new 
system  of  alternating  current  to  West- 
inghouse  for  $1,000,000  in  cash.  From 
then  until  his  death  in  1943,  Tesla  pro- 
duced at  least  200  other  important  elec- 
trical inventions.  Being  a  true  scientist 
with  little  interest  in  financial  affairs,  he 
not  only  spent  this  money  on  laboratory 
experiments,  but  relinquished  royalties 
and  failed  to  take  out  patents,  and  thus 
did  not  make  a  profit  on  many  of  his 
ideas.  Consequently,  Tesla.  one  of 
America's  greatest  inventors,  died  pen- 
niless, whereas  he  might  have  left  an 
estate  of  more  than  $150,000,000. 

********* 

In  the  summer  of  1883,  a  Boston  news- 
paperman named  Soames  was  looking 
for  a  good  story  and  chanced  to  hear 
that  earthquake  tremors  had  recently 
been  felt  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  So  he 
decided  to  concoct  a  fantastic  tale  about 
"a  great  volcanic  eruption  that  had  just 
occurred  on  the  island  of  Krakatao."  In 
writing  the  story,  which  he  claimed  had 
come  from  a  secret  source,  Soames 
stated  the  explosion  had  blown  away 
most  of  the  island,  hurled  lava  and  rocks 
miles  in  the  air  and  caused  tidal  waves 
which  destroyed  numerous  coastal 
villages  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  killing  the 
inhabitants.  The  story  was  printed  on 
the  morning  of  August  28th  in  many 
U.S.  and  British  newspapers  which  soon 
suspected  the  report  was  a  hoax,  as  no 
confirmation  of  it  had  been  received. 
But  a  week  later,  it  was  learned  that  a 
terrific  eruption  had  taken  place  on 
Krakatao  24  hours  before  the  publica- 
tion of  Soames's  yarn  and  that  his 
description  of  the  catastrophe  was 
substantially  correct. 

********* 

Two  unique  and  weird  sounds  were  fea- 
tured on  a  radio  program  broadcast 
from  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  in 
Cairo,  Egypt,  on  the  night  of  April  16, 
1939.  They  were  resounding  blasts  pro- 
duced by  the  pair  of  bronze  and  silver 


trumpets  which  had  belonged  to  Tu 
ankhamen  and  had  been  found  in  h 
tomb  when  it  was  opened  in  1922.  A 
this  Egyptian  king  died  in  the  fourteent 
century  B.C.,  these  trumpets  are  at 
proximately  3,300  years  old. 

********* 

In  many  busy  bazaars  and  market  place 
in  Asia  and  the  Near  East,  the  selle 
and  prospective  buyer  of  an  expensiv 
article  "argue"  and  reach  their  agre< 
ment  on  the  price  by  squeezing  eac 
other's  fingers  under  a  cloth.  This  keep 
the  amount  of  each  sale  a  secret, 
method  which  is  imperative  to  a  met 
chant  who  sells  his  goods  by  bargaining 

********* 

The  three  tiny  bones  in  the  middle  eat 
auditory  ossicles,  are  the  only  bones  ii 
the  human  body  that  are  fully  growi 
at  birth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nose  am 
ears  are  the  only  parts  that  normall; 
continue  to  grow  throughout  life. 

********* 

One  of  the  strangest  case  histories  of  ai 
American  genius  is  that  of  Willian 
James  Sidis,  who  spent  most  of  his  lift 
in  and  around  Boston  and  died  at  forty 
six  of  an  intracranial  hemorrhage  ii 
1944.  While  he  was  still  an  infant,  hi: 
father,  who  was  a  psychopathologist 
started  out  to  make  the  boy  a  chili 
prodigy.  William  developed  so  rapidl) 
that,  upon  entering  grammar  school.  h< 
was  able  to  finish  the  work  of  eight  year: 
in  six  months.  At  the  age  of  eight,  h< 
had  mastered  mathematics  and  devisee 
a  new  logarithmic  table  based  on  th( 
number  12  instead  of  10.  When  he  wail 
eleven.  William  entered  Harvard  wherc| 
he  astounded  the  faculty  with  a  lectun 
on  four-dimensional  bodies  and  latei1 
graduated  sumtna  cum  laitde.  In  1919 
Sidis  disappeared,  having  grown  tired  oli 
thinking  and  of  being  publicized  as  fl 
mental  wizard.  Five  years  later,  he  wa; 
discovered  working  as  an  adding  ma- 
chine operator;  and  from  then  until  his 
death  he  would  take  only  petty  office! 
jobs  that,  so  far  as  known,  paid  less 
than  $25  a  week. 
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Check  these  "high  spots"  of  Million  Proof  quality! 


I  Eye  Witness  System  with  extra-power- 
circuits  for  the  best  possible  television 
Bon,  anywhere. 
It-in  antenna. 

ortless.  automatic  station  selection, 
tomatie  pain  control  for  steady  brilliance. 


New  RF  tuner  for  better  sensitivity,  selec- 
tivity, greater  freedom  from  noise  on  all  an- 
tenna arrangements. 

FM   sound   through   the  "Golden  Throat," 
finest  tone  system  in  RCA  Victor  history. 
Phono-jack    for  attaching  an  automatic  rec- 
ord changer  like  the  RCA  Victor  "45." 


MnyyM 


rca  Victor 


Only  rca  victor  has  the  experience  gained 
by  producing  over  a  million  television  re- 
ceivers. You  get  Million  Proof  quality  when 
you  buy  any  of  the  18  brand-new  RCA  Victor 
television  sets. 

All  have  new,  extra-powerful  RCA  Victor 
TV  circuits  for  the  best  possible  reception, 
wherever  you  live. 

This   16-inch  Kent-Ensemble   shows  you 
the  clearest,  steadiest  pictures  RCA  Victor 
has  ever  achieved — in  one  of  RCA  Victor's 
most  ingenious  cabinet  styles.  There's  a  hinged 
panel  to  cover  the  controls.   The  specially 
designed,  solid-front  base  gives  the  appear- 
ance, the  convenience  of  a  fine  console — with 
"table   model   economy"   in   price.    Built-in 
antenna  in  base. 
Only  when  you  buy  RCA  Victor  television 
can  you  buy  the  RCA   Victor  Factory- 
Service  Contract. 


rca  Victor 

cKent&nsemble 

16"  television  in  a  complete  furniture  setting. 

Model  6T54.  Ingenious,  convenient 

and  very  moderately  priced. 


FIRST  IN   RECORDED 


WORLD  LEADER   IN   RADIO  . 

FIRST   IN   TELEVISION 


MUSIC.   .   .  .  V  ~J~ 

RCAMCTOR 


*S**fo 


DIVISION   OF   RADIO  CORPORATION   OF  AMERICA 
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TWIN  SPAM  BAKE 


...no  fr///s,Ji/st  good  eating 


EASY  RECIPE . . .  Place  juicy,  tender  SPAM 
in  shallow  baking  dish.  Coat  with  sauce 
mixed  as  follows:  %  cup  brown  sugar,  2 
tsp.  prepared  mustard,  2  tsp.  water,  1 


tsp.  vinegar.  Or  merely  pour  on  %  cup 
fruit  juice — peach,  pineapple,  prune. 
Bake  20  min.  at  350°;  baste  twice.  Serve 
vegetables  alongside. 


5  PAM    h  a  rmg'utfd  trademark  for  a  pure  pork  product,  packed  only  in  12  oz.  cam  by  Goo.  A.  Hormel  &  Co.,  Autlin,  Minn. 


You'////ke  HORMEL  CHILI  CON  CARNE 


THE  DIFFERENT  CHILI— the  kind  everybody 
likes  because  it's  not  too  hot,  not  too 
mild,  but  just  right.  Lots  of  good  lean 
beef  .  .  .  plump  red  beans  ...  a  rich  lively 


sauce.  Double  your  money  back  if  you 
don't  like  Chili  the  way  Hormel  makes 
it.  Merely  send  sales  slip  with  comments 
to  Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Co.,  Austin,  Minn. 


MY  DUNCE  CA 

and  how  it  grew 

By  KEN  KRAFT 

Culture  is  a  matter  of  course — it  says  here 


'Hurry,  dear.  We  just  have 
time   to   enroll   in   a   class" 


1HEAR  there  was  once  a  man  whose 
wife  never  took  it  into  her  busy  little 
head  to  take  a  course  in  something.  I  got 
the  story  fourthhand,  however,  and  I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it. 

Women  are  incurable  schoolgirls.  They 
adore  attending  -  classes  and  lapping  up 
learning.  You  wouldn't  be  hearing  one 
cross  word  out  of  me  about  all  this  if  I 
didn't  have  to  go  along.  But  this  has  been 
happening  for  some  years  now,  and  if  you 
have  any  questions,  just  ask  me. 

Q.  How  did  it  start? 

As  I  carried  my  bride  across  the  thresh- 
old, she  said,  "Hurry,  dear.  We  just  have 
time  to  enroll  for  the  class  in  making  ham- 
mered-aluminum  objets  d'art,  meeting 
Wednesday  evenings  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
high-school  basement." 

Q.  What  came  of  that? 

Surely  you've  seen  such  examples  of  this 
folk  art  as  ash  trays,  nut  bowls,  salvers. 
Not  in  our  home,  perhaps.  But  you  should 
see  the  lovely  hammered-aluminum  patches 
on  our  garage  roof,  and  the  effective  ham- 
mered-aluminum swatches  nailed  over 
mouse  holes  around  the  house.  Few  of 
the  courses  we've  taken  had  such  good 
salvage  value. 

Q.  Well,  what  else? 

I  recall,  as  it  were  yesterday,  the  time  my 
wife  decided  that  neither  of  us  could  speak 
our  mother  tongue  properly.  Up  to  then 
she  had  been  a  cheery,  bustling  little  thing, 
singing  as  she  dangled  her  participles  and 
squinted  her  modifiers.  Then  a  course, 
Better  English,  was  announced  by  the  Adult 
Education  Department  of  our  high  school, 
and  we  were  at  it  again. 

Obedient  to  our  instructor's  suggestion, 
we  kept  score  at  home  on  each  other's 
grammar.  How  our  welkin  rang  that 
winter,  with  shrill  cries  of  "Split  infinitive!" 
"Wrong  tense!"  "I  did  not!"  "You  did  so!" 

This  syntax  espionage  finally  reached  a 
point  where  we  were  both  afraid  to  open 
our  mouths,  and  this  saved  our  marriage. 
After  we  stopped  speaking  to  each  other, 
we  began  to  get  along  fine  again. 

Another  time,  my  wife  said,  "I'm  tired 
of  being  a  fuddy-duddy  on  a  dance  floor. 
Will  you  come  along  and  learn  the  rumba 
with  me,  or  shall  1  hire  a  gigolo?" 

Always  unable  to  resist  veiled  hints,  I 
went,  and  for  $1.50  an  evening  we  were 
privileged  to  shuffle  around  a  loft  with 
twenty  other  couples,  eyes  on  a  cummer- 
bunded  instructor,  ears  cocked  for  the 
strains  from  a  phonograph. 


We  learned  what  we  loosely  call  I 
rumba,  though  we  haven't  used  it  ml 
By  the  time  we  caught  on,  the  samba  | 
generally  being  featured  wherever 
limbered  up  to  dance.  Meanwhile,  myl 
trot  had  picked  up  a  South  American! 
cent  and  wasn't  much  use  any  more, 
wife  is  now  prattling  about  square-dan 
and  has  me  measured  for  a  checkered  ! 
just  waiting  for  the  right  feed-sack  patl 
to  show  up. 

Of  all  the  courses  we  have  taken,  I  fd 
the  one  on  current  history  (Fridays,  7 
Town  Hall).  The  lecturer  was  forca 
the  material  was  meaty,  and  the  seats  [ 
cushions.  Most  of  all,  I  liked  the  choicl 
textbooks,  which  were  the  daily  nq 
papers. 

As  the  man  said,  "History  is  being  ; 
today,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  know  it! 
your  newspapers!" 

We  did.     It  was  what  we  had  alv 
done  anyway,  but  never  with  such  a 
sense  of  accomplishment.     It  is  truly 
prising  how  things  like  batting  averages  | 
Tracy's  perils   take   on   significance 
viewed  as  part  of  the  contemporary 
torical  pattern.    My  wife  felt  this  gave  : 
zest  to  the  recipe  pages,  too,  and  the] 
made    the    popular    psychology    and 
weight-reducing  columns  shrewd  comn  , 
taries  on  our  civilization. 

Our  latest  venture  is  art,  an  evening  cl 
in  sketching.  Or  it  was  our  latest,  il 
something  happened  last  week. 

My  wife  had  urged  this  course  upon  I 
as  a  matter  of  health.  Sketching,  she  1 1 
from  a  pamphlet,  soothed  the  nerves.  I 


A  bunch  of  carrots  and  an 
old  jug  are  called  models 


Everything  was  quiet  for  the  first  coi 
of  sessions,  as  we  drew  soothing  circles  ;] 
slanting  lines.    Then  the  instructor  prc| 
ised  us  models  next  time. 

"Models!"  I  said,  rubbing  my  hands 
we  walked  home.  "Now  it  gets  interestir  I 

My  wife  sniffed. 

"I'm  glad  my  seat  is  near  the  front,! 
said.  "I  feel  that  you  get  out  of  a  coil 
only  as  much  as  you  are  willing  to — " 

"Personally,"  my  wife  said,  "my  nen 
are  not  being  soothed  one  bit  by  this  ds 
course.  They  are  practically  in  a  gall 
and  I  am  getting  out.    You  too." 

"Well  .  .  .  okay,"  I  said. 

That's  one  thing  you  do  learn  in  th 
courses.  To  be  philosophical.  And  i 
much  easier  if  you  really  take  an  intellig 
interest,  talk  to  your  teacher  privately  i 
find  things  out.  For  example,  that  in 
class  a  bunch  of  carrots  and  an  old  jug  j 
called  models.  the  l! 
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listen  to  MUSIC  WITH  THE  HORMEL  GIRLS  —  Saturday,  CBS  —  Sunday,  ABC 


For  more  glorious  sleeping  comfort,  General  Electric  brings  you  a  beautiful  new 
kind  of  Automatic  Blanket  which  has  been  use-tested  in  over  200,000  homes. 

The  proud  result  of  G.E.'s  experience  in  making  over  one  million  automatic 
blankets,  it  offers  you  a  new,  superbly  engineered  circuit.  You  enjoy  a  fluffy, 


luxurious  beauty  never  before  possible!  You  get  ultra-dependable  sleeping  warmth 
— all  night,  every  night. 

Before  you  buy  any  blanket — compare!  You'll  love  the  advantages  of  the  new 
G-E  Automatic  Blanket!  General  Electric  Company,  Bridgeport  2,  Connecticut. 


For  your  automatic  sleeping  comfort— 

GENERAL  ELECTRICS  NEW  KIND  OF 
AUTOMATIC  BLANKET! 


njoy  sleeping  bliss  at  its  newest  and  best! 

ummerlike  warmth  from  corner  to  corner!  That's 
le  blissful  sleeping  joy  you  get  with  the  downy  new  G-E 
utomatic  Blanket.  No  more  icy  sheets... no  more  mounds 
f  covers.  Just  set  the  Bedside  Control  for  the  sunshiny 
warmth  you  want.  It  adjusts  automat- 
ically to  all  normal  "ups"  and  "downs" 
in  room   temperature.   So  no  matter 
.*  what  the  weather  does — you  get  the 

same  coziness  all  night  long! 

So  light!  So  downy!  You'll  delight  in 
le  luxurious  softness  of  the  new  G-E  Automatic  Blanket, 
nd  you'll  be  so  snug  under  a  mere  5  pounds! 


Count  your  savings !  New  G-E  Automatic  Blanket  costs 
only  a  few  pennies  a  night.  Takes  the  place  of  three  ordi- 
nary blankets.  Cuts  laundry  bills  .  .  .  saves  storage  .  .  . 
washes  beautifully.  Simplifies  bedmaking,  too.  Comes  in 
warm  shades  of  rose,  cedar,  green,  blue.  One-  and  Two- 
control  models  for  twin  and  double  beds.  See  your  G-E 
retailer  today! 


New  G-E  Automatic  Blanket 

costs  more  than  some  makes 

—and  worth  it! 


AUTOMATIC  BLANKETS 

FIRST    IN    SLEEPING    COMFORT— 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Over  1,000,000  G-E 
Automatic  Blankets  now  in  use! 

Read  what  delighted  owners  say: 


0  "It's  wonderful  to  keep  deliciously 
warm  with  only  one  blanket."  Mrs. 
Alfred  Buell,  Winnetka,  111. 


"It's  swell!  Cozy,  restful  sleep  all 
night!"  Clifford  Smith,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

"It's  wonderful  to  slip  into  a  pre- 
tvarrned  bed!"  Mrs.  Jack  Titus,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


G.E.'s  new  kind  of  Automatic 
Blanket  costs  more  because 
it's  the  best!  You  get  more  for 
your  money!  The  new  G-E 
circuit  is  designed  to  outlast 
the  fabric! 
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How  Fire  Insurance 

Helped  Build 
This  Shoppie  Center 


: 


The  butcher  . . .  the  baker the  grocer  .  . .  the  tailor 

.  . .  the  druggist . . . 

Small  businesses,  large  businesses,  all  business  — in  new 
communities,  in  old  ones  .  .  .  fire  insurance  helps  build  every 
one  of  them. 

Fire  insurance  also  helps  build  the  community  that 
supports  them. 

Without  the  protection  of  fire  insurance,  no  store  owner 
could  have  borrowed  the  money  to  start  and  maintain 
his  business. 

And  fire  insurance  helps  protect  these  same  store  owners 
from  fire  loss  that  would  put  them  out  of  business  overnight. 

Fire  insurance  dollars  are  constantly  at  work  helping  to  build 
new  homes  . . .  new  communities  . . .  new  opportunities  for 
more  profitable  business  operations. 

This  is  how  fire  insurance  helps  small  business— the  very  core 
of  our  system  of  business  freedom— a  system  that  has  made 
.  .  .  and  will  keep  .  .  .  America  strong. 


Fire  insurance  services  are  brought  you 
by  200,000  agents  and  brokers  all  over  the 
United  States.  Chances  are  one  of  them  is 
a  neighbor  of  yours. 


Your  fire  insurance  rate  per  $100  protection 
is  as  much  as  30%  lower  today  than  it  was 
30  years  ago.  Write  to  the  address  below  for 
a  booklet  giving  the  facts  and  telling  other 
advantages  of  stock  company  fire  insurance. 


Me  fifim  Horseman 


AN    ADVERTISEMENT    SPONSORED    BY    THE    STOCK    FIRE    INSURANCE    COMPANIES,    THEIR     AGENTS     AND    BROKERS, 
THROUGH    THE    NATIONAL    BOARD    OF    FIRE    UNDERWRITERS,    85    JOHN    STREET,    NEW    YORK    7,    N.  Y. 
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WAR    ADVENTURE    IN    BURMA 


They  Called  It 

JUNGLE  BROADWAY 


By  LOWELL  THOMAS   •   pakti 


A  True  Tale  of  the  Air  Commandos 


rPHE  first  all-airborne  invasion 
-■■  behind  enemy  lines  began 
March  5,  1944,  from  the  Lalaghat 
air  base  in  India.  Gliders  of  the 
1st  Air  Commandos,  led  by  Colo- 
nels Philip  Cochran  (Milton 
Caniff's  Flip  Corkin  of  comic- 
strip  fame)  and  John  Alison, 
transported  heavily  armed  British, 
Scottish,  Gurkha,  Burmese  and 
African  troops  of  General  Orde 
Charles  Wingate's  command  to  a 
jungle  clearing  in  central  Burma 
for  slashing  forays  against  the 
Japanese.  Men  and  equipment, 
landed  by  glider  in  wild  terrain 
similar  to  the  battleground  in 
Korea,  built  an  airstrip  for  trans- 
port planes  and  carried  the  mis- 
sion to  brilliant  success  in  less 
than  three  weeks — a  magnificent 
demonstration  of  the  quality  of 
American  fighting  power  which 
currently  should  interest  the  men 

in  the  Kremlin  as  they  direct  the  Red  fight  in  Korea. 
Wingate,  the  moody,  mystic  genius  of  unorthodox 
battle,  whose  exploits  in  Palestine  and  Ethiopia  already 
had  earned  him  legendary  status,  was  given  the  assign- 
ment during  the  Roosevelt-Churchill  conference  at 
Quebec  in  August,  1943.  His  strategic  task  was  to  throw 


General  Orde  Charles  Wingate 


columns  behind  the  Japanese  lines, 
disrupting  communications  and 
preventing  reinforcement  and 
supply  for  the  Japanese  facing 
General  "Vinegar  Joe"  Stilwell's 
Chinese- American  army  in  north- 
ern Burma.  He  called  his  men 
Chindits  after  Chinthey,  the  tra- 
ditional winged  lion,  statues  of 
which  guard  Burmese  pagodas  to 
ward  off  evil  spirits. 

Wingate  asked  for  light  planes 
from  America  to  transport  his 
wounded.  He  sought  to  avoid  the 
tragedy  of  his  1943  spring  cam- 
paign, when  helpless  men  were 
abandoned  to  the  Burma  jungle 
or  the  mercies  of  Japs  and  natives. 
General  Henry  H.  (Hap)  Arnold, 
commanding  the  Army  Air  Force, 
gave  him,  instead,  500  energetic 
airmen,  with  light,  transport, 
bomber  and  fighter  aircraft  and 
150  CG4-A  gliders.  This  "air  task 
force"  carried  the  Chindits  over  mountains,  swamps  and 
rivers,  covering  in  two  hours  the  tropical  terrain  they 
had  hoped  to  conquer  in  a  month.  The  combination  of 
General  Wingate's  great  gift  for  unorthodox  fighting 
and  young  American  flying  talent  fused  to  produce  a 
new  and  perhaps  a  prophetic  method  of  waging  warfare. 
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Loading  gliders  at  Lalaghat,  on  the  India-Burma  border,  where  the  Air  Commandos  carved  flying  sri 


A  WORK  horse  C-47  roared  down  the  run- 
way in  deepening  dusk  and  was  airborne, 
sweeping  in  its  wake  a  pair  of  squat,  heavy 
gliders  on  twin  nylon  towropes.  The  plane  and  its 
silent  trailers  circled  broadly  to  gain  altitude  for  the 
8,000-foot  peaks  of  the  Chin  Hills.  Five  minutes 
later  a  second  train  roared  away,  then  two  more, 
completing  a  Pathfinder  Team  for  an  all-air  in- 
vasion. In  30  minutes,  the  main  wave  of  trans- 
ports tugging  CG-4A  gliders  began  to  pour  in 
under  the  moonlight  from  the  runways  of  Lalaghat. 
Their  dim  bulks  rose  to  swell  the  steady  roar  of 
circling,  climbing  glider  trains. 

Loaded  with  Chindits — hard-fighting  Scotsmen 
of  the  Black  Watch,  Lancastershire  Fusiliers,  West 
Africans.  Burmese  and  Gurkhas — the  Air  Com- 
mando gliders  were  to  swoop  into  a  grassy  glade 
in  the  Burma  jungle  165  miles  behind  the  Japanese 
lines.  The  clearing  already  had  been  named  by  the 
American  fliers.  They  called  it  Broadway. 

At  field  headquarters,  Colonel  Philip  Cochran, 
the  battle-seasoned,  cocky  Irish  fighter  pilot  from 
Erie,  Pennsylvania,  watched  the  take-offs  go  ac- 
cording to  his  plans — and  prayed  that  a  last-minute 
decision  to  go  ahead  against  warning  of  disaster  had 
not  doomed  both  pilots  and  Chindits. 

The  tow  plane  piloted  by  Captain  Dick  Cole, 


from  El  Paso,  Texas,  General  Jimmy  Doolittle's  co- 
pilot in  the  first  bombing  of  Tokyo,  came  back  an 
hour  ahead  of  schedule.  "I  lost  my  gliders  halfway 
to  Broadway,"  he  reported.  "They  went  down  in 
the  jungle."  In  one  of  them  was  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Arvid  Olson,  Jr.,  who  was  to  have  taken  command 
on  landing.  Three  more  pilots  came  back  to  report 
their  towropes  snapped  over  the  Chindwin  River. 
The  bad  news  piled  up  as  aircraft  and  men  went 
down  into  the  jungle  at  night.  Thick  haze,  then 
unexplained  difficulty  in  controlling  the  gliders  and 
the  high-altitude  hop  were  causing  unexpected 
trouble. 

"By  eight  o'clock  we  were  shocked,"  Cochran 
told  me  afterward,  reminiscing  about  the  daring  op- 
eration. "I  knew  we  had  lost  eight  gliders.  I  didn't 
know  how  many,  if  any,  had  got  into  that  jungle 
clearing.  My  decision  was  to  keep  pouring  them  in, 
to  support  any  that  may  have  made  it." 

He  waited  tensely  for  a  radio  message  from 
Broadway,  where  his  co-commander,  Colonel  John 
Alison,  would  be  in  charge  instead  of  "Oley"  Olson. 
At  last  a  one-word  message  crackled  through: 
"Soyalink."  Cochran  says  he  "collapsed  internally." 
Soyalink  meant  the  worst.  That  code  word  had 
been  adopted  as  an  expression  of  everything  dis- 
agreeable.   Soyalink  was  a  sausage  of   soybeans 


hated  by  the  British  troops.  It  was  the  signa : 
last  resort — halt  the  operation,  send  no  irt 
gliders. 

There  was  no  response  to  frantic  queries  fori 
formation.  Cochran  imagined  the  invaders  I 
been  ambushed  and  were  being  shot  up.  "I  wars 
to  put  a  bunch  of  assault  troops  into  gliders  I 
rush  them  to  the  rescue,"  he  recalls.  But  he  dic"t 

The  bearded  Chindit  commander,  British  M;| 
General  Orde  Charles  Wingate,  stood  beside  Cci 
ran,  watching  his  own  toil  and  dreams  of  a  )l 
threatened  with  disaster.  He  was  icily  ratio  i 
"No,  Phil,"  he  told  the  American,  "we  must  i 
attempt  to  snatch  victory  from  defeat." 

The  flights  were  stopped  and  base  operations! 
duced  to  nerve-shattering  suspense.  Cochran  i 
agined  the  worst — the  invasion  force  wiped  I 
Wingate  combed  his  beard  and  advised  patielj 
until  an  aerial  survey  could  be  made  at  dayli 

Early  in  the  morning  there  was  a  shout:  "The I 
on  the  radio!"  Cochran  ran  to  the  wireless  shp 
and  heard  from  Alison  the  first  fragmentary  jl 
port  on  a  night  of  wild  adventure. 

*         *         * 

It  had  all  begun  in  stately  circumstance  of  Y 
tory.   The  Jungle  Broadway  exploit  was  launc 
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ngle.     They  never  could  get  enough  native  labor  to  save  themselves,  officers  and  men,  from  overwork 


by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Winston  Churchill 
when  they  met  at  Quebec  in  1943.  They  decided 
to  create  a  Southeast  Asia  Command  headed  by 
Lord  Louis  Mountbatten,  debonair  cousin  of  King 
George  VI. 

The  new  command  was  to  defend  India  from 
Japanese  invasion  and,  at  the  same  time,  strike  at 
Burma,  which  had  been  lost  by  the  Allies  in  1942. 
Supplies  for  China  were  being  flown  over  the  Hi- 
malayan Mountains — "the  Hump"— at  enormous 
cost.  If  Burma  could  be  retaken,  an  overland  sup- 
ply route  could  be  opened  to  China. 

Churchill  had  a  proposal.  During  the  previous 
spring,  four  columns  of  Chindits  had  penetrated  the 
jungle  on  foot  and  muleback  and  succeeded  in 
cutting  the  main  enemy  rail  and  road  facilities  in 
central  Burma.  Wingate's  trained  tropical  raiders 
had  demonstrated  what  he  called  "long-range  pene- 
tration," ripping  communications,  destroying  sup- 
plies and  blowing  up  transport,  then  silently 
disappearing  into  the  jungle. 

Churchill  wanted  to  expand  these  raids  into  a 
full-fledged  campaign  after  monsoon  rains  stopped 
the  next  spring. 

He  had  brought  Wingate  to  Quebec — a  figure  to 
arrest  attention.  A  forty-year-old  Englishman,  of 
stocky  medium  stature,  his  expression  was  dour 

Collier's  for  September  23,  1950 


rather  than  smiling,  his  eyes  piercing,  his  nose 
Roman,  his  thick  dark  hair  showing  gray.  He  wore 
jungle  dress,  scarcely  appropriate  in  the  pomp  of  a 
grand  meeting  of  state  chieftains. 

Wingate  was  of  a  family  of  soldiers  and  preach- 
ers. His  father  had  been  a  distinguished  officer  of 
the  British  Indian  army.  His  ancestors  were  Puri- 
tan pastors  and  he  had  been  reared  in  the  deeply 
religious  sect  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren.  He  at- 
tended Charterhouse,  a  public  school,  and  was 
trained  as  a  gunner  at  Woolwich  Military  Acad- 
emy. Soon  after  being  posted  to  Paiestine  in  1937 
as  a  junior  officer  he  began  to  show  his  quality  as  an 
eccentric,  powerful  leader,  a  "sword  and  Bible" 
commander  with  a  love  for  the  desert  and  jungle 
and  the  power  to  win  the  loyalty  of  various  races. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  a  profound  believer  in 
prayer,  a  mystic  favoring  yoga,  and  a  tough  profes- 
sional soldier  who  loved  fighting  for  its  own  sake. 

Arabs  were  conducting  almost  uncontrolled  night 
raids  on  Jewish  settlements  until  Wingate  won  per- 
mission from  his  superiors  to  organize  settlers  into 
their  own  defense  force.  He  trained  the  Jews  to 
carry  battles  to  the  enemy,  to  strike  fast  and  hard. 
Out  of  his  ideas  and  tactics  grew  what  is  now  the 
Palmach,  whose  units  have  been  incorporated  in 
Israel's   official   defense  (Continued  on  page  65) 
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Cochran  (left)  and  Alison  headed  glider  operation 
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Partner's  Choice 


By  MARY  POGRE 

Selina  wanted  to  go  to  the  dance.    What  girl  wouldn't? 

Her  brother  didn't  want  to  take  her.    What  brother  would? 


MRS.  PARKS  often  wished  that  she  could 
wake,  completely  armed  from  head  to  foot, 
against  the  alarums  and  excursions  of  the 
early  morning.  In  order  to  meet  the  new  day  with 
fortitude  she  got  up  ahead  of  her  family  and  had 
coffee  alone  with  the  cat,  a  congenial  companion 
who  also  savored  quiet  when  she  could  get  it. 

One  Friday  in  November,  Mrs.  Parks  was  two 
cups  to  the  good  when  she  heard  her  daughter's  ad- 
vance guard,  a  shepherd  pup,  bounding  down  the 
stairs.  The  cat  took  up  battle  station  and  a  moment 
later  the  dog,  Ben,  skidding  on  the  linoleum,  greeted 
Mrs.  Parks  with  boisterous  joy  and  the  cat  with  a 
nasty  right  to  the  jaw. 

Next,  her  daughter  glided  into  the  kitchen  deep 
in  thought.  Her  dark  hair  was  enthusiastically 
brushed  and  she  wore  her  best  sweater  but  not  her 
own  best  skirt.  At  fourteen,  Selina  was  tall  enough 
to  think  she  could  wear  her  mother's  clothes  and 
Mrs.  Parks  quivered  at  the  knowledge  of  the  safety 
pins  that  took  in  the  necessary  reef  points  at  the 
waist  of  her  new  tweed.  She  refrained  from  com- 
ment, however,  not  caring  to  tangle  with  Selina  at 
this  point.  Warily,  she  said  good  morning. 

"Mommy,"  Selina  said  gloomily,  "what  if  he 
forgets?" 

"What  if  who  forgets?" 

"Mac." 

Mac  was  to  be  Selina's  escort  to  the  dance  at 
school  tonight  and  indeed,  her  first  escort  to  any 
dance.  Mrs.  Parks  hoped  that  in  the  future  Selina 
would  take  such  occasions  more  in  her  stride. 

"Why  should  he  forget?"  Mrs.  Parks  asked.  "He 
sees  you  in  class  every  day." 

Selina  sipped  her  orange  juice,  her  soft  blue  eyes 
apparently  veiled  in  dreams.  Then  she  said,  "I  wish 
I  were  Sally.  She's  had  so  much  experience." 

Mrs.  Parks  felt  vaguely  jolted. 

"I  mean,  I  think  it's  awful  that  I've  never  been 
kissed." 

Mrs.  Parks  was  wide  awake  now.  "I  don't  think 
it's  awful,"  she  said  firmly.  "At  your  age  I  hadn't 
been  either." 

"That  was  in  the  old-fashioned  days,"  Selina  said 
with  classic  contempt. 

Her  mother  brooded  over  the  poaching  eggs. 

But  Selina  was  by  no  means  finished.  "Mommy, 
what  if  Mac's  sick?"  she  asked. 

Mrs.  Parks  was  in  no  mood  to  explore  that  possi- 
bility and  said  nothing. 

"You're  not  listening,"  Selina  said. 

"Yes,  I  am." 

"Why  don't  you  say  something?" 

Mrs.  Parks  was  glad  to  hear  her  husband's  step  in 
the  hall.  He  woke  full-fledged  in  the  morning  and 
would  divert  the  flow  of  Selina's  problems. 


Mr.  Parks  flung  open  the  swinging  door  to  the 
kitchen  and  the  dog  flung  himself  on  Mr.  Parks. 
"Down,  Ben,"  he  said,  and  smiled  at  his  women- 
folk over  the  tumult.  Standing  there  in  the  sunlight, 
with  his  big  bones  and  his  high  color,  he  looked 
much  more  like  his  wife's  idea  of  a  baseball  player 
than  a  writer. 

Mr.  Parks  drank  his  orange  juice  in  one  gulp, 
filled  a  watering  can  from  the  sink  and  left  to  at- 
tend to  his  plants.  Only  after  he  had  seen  to  them 
would  he  think  of  eating. 

Selina,  problems  in  abeyance,  finished  her  break- 
fast and  got  up  to  leave.  At  the  door  she  almost 
collided  with  her  father. 

"That  damned  dog  of  yours  lunched  off  my  Glo- 
riosa  Rothschildiana  again,"  he  said.  "Why  don't 
you  tie  a  washbasket  over  his  head?" 

Ben,  aware  that  he  was  being  discussed,  thumped 
his  tail,  upsetting  the  cat's  milk,  which  he  then 
licked  up. 

"Yes,  you — you  vacuum  cleaner,"  Mr.  Parks  said 
affectionately.  He  was  unable  to  stay  angry  for  long 
— a  disadvantage  in  combat  with  his  family,  who, 
he  maintained,  counted  on  it.  But  Selina,  taking 
no  chances,  continued  upstairs. 

Mr.  Parks  looked  over  the  extraordinary  as- 
sortment of  second-class  mail  by  his  place.  "No 
word  from  Sam,"  he  said  in  disgust.  "Now  when 
I  was  in  college  I  wrote  my  mother  and  father  once 
in  a  while." 

"Selina  says  he  has  a  new  girl.  I  don't  know  how 
she  knows." 

"She  always  does,"  said  Mr.  Parks. 

A  MOMENT  later  there  were  cries  from  above 
— piercing  cries  that  could  mean  anything 
from  a  lost  barrette  to  a  sprained  ankle.  As  the  vol- 
ume for  either  category  was  the  same,  Mrs.  Parks 
had  to  investigate.  She  found  Selina  standing  in 
the  center  of  her  bedroom  and  wailing  tearfully,  "I 
can't  find  my  algebra." 

The  mounting  excitement  was  bound  to  break 
over  something,  Mrs.  Parks  thought.  Now  Selina 
would  feel  much  better.  Mrs.  Parks  found  her 
daughter's  textbook  between  Beauty  Hints  and  The 
Care  and  Feeding  of  Dogs,  and  gave  it  to  her. 

There  were  minor  flurries  over  the  disappearance 
of  Selina's  favorite  scarf  and  over  her  allowance. 
There  was  a  pause  to  look  at  the  red  dress  she  was 
going  to  wear  to  the  dance.  Then,  properly  bol- 
stered with  the  confidence  the  sight  of  it  gave  her, 
Selina  was  under  way. 

But  school  did  not  swallow  up  Selina  to  the  ex- 
tent her  mother  had  anticipated.  At  ten  o'clock 
Selina  managed  to  telephone  her. 

"Mac  isn't  at  school,"  (Continued  on  page  54) 
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The  phone  rang,  precipitating  a  four- 
way  race.  The  cat  came  in  first  but  Sam 
managed   to   beat   his   sister   by   a   head 
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The  Women  Behind 


MacARTHUK 
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LTlOtlieV,  §ne  never  let  him  forget 
his  father  was  a  great  soldier,  and 
she  insisted  he  become  a  better  one 


THE  two  well-dressed  and  dignified  ladies  met 
in  the  hall  of  Craney's  Hotel  at  West  Point. 
They  greeted  each  other  effusively — too  effu- 
sively. There  was  just  the  slightest  note  of  wary  re- 
spect in  their  pleasantries.  They  swept  out  of  the 
hotel  together  and  went  their  separate  ways.  Both 
glanced  back  appraising  the  other's  gown,  then, 
caught  in  the  act,  smiled  in  embarrassment.  Mrs. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  II  and  Mrs.  Arthur  MacArthur 
were  fighting  a  ladylike  but  one  of  the  most  bitter 
campaigns  West  Point  had  ever  seen. 

It  was  the  year  1899.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  III  and 
young  Douglas  A.  MacArthur  were  fighting  tooth 
and  nail  for  top  honors  of  their  class.  It  was  the 
first  year  at  West  Point  for  both,  and  their  respective 
mothers  were  proving  far  more  demanding  than 
any  instructor  at  the  Point.  Much  was  expected 
from  both  youths,  and  their  mothers  were  on  hand 
to  see  that  the  great  expectations  materialized. 

There  was  another  aspect  of  the  fierce  competi- 
tive spirit  of  the  two  ladies.  Mary  Pinkney  Hardy 
MacArthur  came  from  the  South,  though  she  had 
"crossed  the  border"  when  she  married  the  dashing 
young  soldier,  Captain  Arthur  MacArthur,  24 
years  before.  Still  she  was,  at  heart,  a  proud  South- 
erner and  the  name  Grant  did  not  set  too  well  with 
her.  It  would  be  a  great  triumph  if  her  son 
"Dougie"  (as  she  called  him)  won  the  scholastic 
battle. 

Mrs.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  II  was  "conscious"  of  Mrs. 
MacArthur  and  of  the  fact  that  General  Arthur 
MacArthur  "had  made  quite  a  name  for  himself" 
in  the  Philippines,  where,  incidentally,  he  was  at 
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this  period,  but  it  appears  that  Mrs.  Grant  would 
have  liked  to  believe  that  the  MacArthurs  were  not 
quite  members  of  the  Army's  four  hundred.  Yet 
she  and  Mrs.  MacArthur  were  "devoted"  to  each 
other. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  two  boys  were  aware  of  the 
velvet-glove  campaign  waged  for  their  benefit. 
They  were  good  friends,  studied  hard  and  lived  the 
rigid  life  expected  of  them.  But  they  were  both 
conscious  of  their  proud  family  heritage;  they  were 
both  out  to  win  top  honors.  Young  Grant,  how- 
ever, never  quite  topped  MacArthur.  That  first 
year  MacArthur  was  head  of  his  class  and  Grant 
was  second.  That  was  the  nearest  Grant  ever 
came.  MacArthur  swept  the  board  of  all  honors 
and  in  their  final  year  Grant  came  in  seventh. 

MacArthur's  triumph  was  fully  expected  by  his 
mother.  For  whatever  else  appears  about  Mary 
Pinkney  Hardy  MacArthur,  one  thing  is  clear: 
She  was  sweet,  meek  and  pretty,  but  she  had  a  re- 
markable habit  of  getting  what  she  went  after. 
There  seems  to  have  been  absolutely  no  doubt  in 
her  mind  that  her  son  was  going  to  come  out  on  top. 

Whatever  the  character  of  MacArthur,  the 
molder  of  much  of  it  was  his  mother.  From  his 
father  he  seems  to  have  inherited  courage,  stamina 


and  a  love  of  books;  from  his  mother  he  acquirel 
not  only  brilliance  and  determination,  but  also  |< 
shyness  which  few  people  are  aware  that  he  po:j| 
sesses. 

Mary  Pinkney  Hardy  came  from  an  old  aristel 
cratic  Virginia  family,  steeped  in  the  traditions  d 
the  old  South.  Stanch  supporters  of  the  Confer 
eracy,  all  of  the  male  Hardys  fought  under  Let 
Thus  it  was  something  of  a  shock  when  she  fell  il 
love  with  a  young  soldier  from  the  North,  dashin' 
young  Captain  Arthur  MacArthur.  That  the  fair y 
ily  tried  to  dissuade  her  from  the  marriage  seem1 
obvious,  for  on  the  day  of  the  wedding,  May  IS 
1875,  her  brothers,  still  loyal  to  their  Southern  her 
itage,  refused  to  attend  the  ceremony.  If  this  hui 
the  young  bride  of  twenty-two  she  never  reveale' 
it.  She  had  decided  on  Arthur  MacArthur  and  sh 
married  him. 

Douglas  was  born  five  years  after  the  marriagt! 
"My  first  recollection,"  he  is  fond  of  telling,  "is  tha 
of  a  bugle  call."  Everything  around  him  had  to  d 
with  a  military  way  of  life.  Indeed,  the  first  time  h 
ever  experienced  an  attack  from  an  enemy  cam 
when  he  was  only  four  years  old.  During  an  India: 
raid  on  a  fort  in  New  Mexico,  an  arrow  came  pei 
ilously  close  to  hitting  him.  His  mother  ran  wit 
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r  II* A" I  W If C Mrs.  Louise  Cromwell  Brooks  with  the  future  general.  They  were 
married  in  1922  and  divorced  in  1929  after  he  rejected  her  pleas  that  he  resign 
from  the  Army.     She  wanted  a  gay  social  life,  while  he  preferred  the  military  one 
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Three  women  have  influenced  the 
general's  life,  his  mother  who  raised 
him  to  he  a  soldier,  and  tivo  wives 
with  different  ideas  about  Army  life 


him  in  her  arms  as  the  first  shower  of  feathered 
missiles  came  whistling  into  the  compound.  But 
Douglas,  according  to  various  accounts,  enjoyed 
every  minute  of  the  raid. 

His  first  books  had  to  do  with  soldiering;  his 
playmates  were  the  children  of  other  soldiers  on  the 
post  and,  like  young  Douglas,  their  first  playground 
was  an  Army  square.  Soldiering  was  born  in  Mac- 
Arthur  and  the  love  and  determination  of  his 
mother  brought  it  to  full  flower  within  him. 

There  were  two  other  boys  in  the  family;  one  died 
as  a  child;  the  other,  Arthur  MacArthur  III,  went 
on  to  become  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Navy 
and  died  in  1923.  Douglas  became  the  only  son 
and  was  much  favored.  There  was  an  intenseness 
about  him  from  the  very  start.  He  was  absolutely 
devoted  to  his  mother  and  she,  in  turn,  to  him. 
They  were  inseparable;  up  to  the  day  she  died,  at 
eighty-two,  in  1935,  she  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
powerful  influence  in  MacArthur's  whole  life.  In- 
deed those  who  knew  her  say  that  but  for  her  bril- 
liant management  of  the  boy  when  he  was  in  his 
teens,  MacArthur  would  not  be  the  military  states- 
man he  is  today. 

There  was  something  of  the  Scarlett  O'Hara  in 
Mary  MacArthur.  She  was  petite,  charming  and 
tough.  She  could  be  petulant,  sentimental  and  emo- 
tional all  at  the  same  time,  yet  always  remaining 
cool  and  practical  beneath.  She  passed  these  traits 
on  in  one  complex  bundle  to  Douglas  MacArthur. 

No  estimate  of  MacArthur's  character  can  be 
made  without  a  complete  study  of  Mary  Mac- 
Arthur.  For  with  her  lay  the  seed  of  leadership 
which  was  finally  implanted  in  her  son.  With  her, 
too,  was  the  pride  of  family  which  MacArthur  was 
never  allowed  to  forget.  He  was  told  again  and 
again  that  his  father  was  one  of  America's  greatest 
soldiers;  that  he  was  going  to  exceed  even  his  fa- 
ther's record.  The  youth  must  have  been  awed  by 
what  was  expected  of  him.  Some  of  the  family's 
closest  friends,  without  any  intention  of  being  de- 
rogatory, have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  ego- 
ism so  often  criticized  in  MacArthur's  make-up  is 
nothing  more  than  a  barrier  he  has  erected  to  hide 
his  own  natural  shyness. 

Mary  MacArthur  tutored  her  son  as  a  child  to 
make  West  Point  and  the  Army  his  goal.  His  years 
of  study,  first  at  Texas  Military  Academy  and  later 
at  the  Point,  were  entirely  supervised  by  Mrs.  Mac- 
Arthur.  No  obstacle  was  insurmountable  to  her. 
When  young  Douglas  failed  to  pass  the  West  Point 
medical  examination  because  of  a  spinal  defect  and 
was  rejected  by  the  academy,  his  mother  promptly 
took  him  to  the  best  doctors  in  Milwaukee — nomi- 
nally the  family  seat — and  had  him  treated  until  he 
was  fully  recovered.  During  this  period  his  studies 
were  not  neglected.  Part  of  the  time  he  went  to 
West  Division  High  School  and  the  remainder  of 
his  pre-West  Point  coaching  was  done  by  Mary 
MacArthur.  The  following  year  he  entered  the 
academy. 

There,  too,  his  mother  supervised  his  studies.  In- 
deed he  spent  most  of  his  off  hours  with  her,  but  not 
all  of  them.  Somehow  during  the  three  years  he 
found  time  to  become  engaged  to  eight  girls  all  at 
the  same  time.  Once  when  asked  about  it  he  wryly 
admitted:  "I  have  never  been  so  hotly  engaged  by 
the  enemy." 

MacArthur  did  not  become  officially  engaged  un- 
til 1922,  when  he  was  back  at  West  Point,  this  time 
as  the  academy's  youngest  (Continued  on  page  lb) 
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Present  Wife.    The  former  Jean  Faircloth,  whom  MacArthur  married 
in   1937,  photographed  in  Tokyo.      She   remained  with  him  on   Corregidor 
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RIDNAPER 


By  BILL  FAY 


?  it  when  he's  hunting  football  talent  for  Kentuehy 


iN  ELUSIVE  youngster  named  J.  P.  Moore, 
l\    who  played  halfback  for  Benton,  Arkansas, 

"JL  High  School,  was  scrutinized  by  talent  scouts 

om  19  Southern  universities  during  the  1939 
xrtbal!  season.  The  scouts  must  have  been  im- 
ressed  by  J.P.'s  style  because  they  all  came  back 
>r  his  graduation.  Beaming  like  so  many  proud 
ithers,  they  sat  well  down  front  and  applauded 
riskly  when  J. P.  stepped  forward  to  accept  his 
iploma. 

That  is,  18  of  the  scouts  joined  in  the  applause. 
he  nineteenth,  a  tall,  dark,  handsome  and  ex- 
emely  transient  young  fellow  named  Paul  Bryant, 

as   backstage,   crouched   in   the   wings.     When 

P.  filed  off  stage  with  his  classmates,  Bryant 
rasped  him  firmly  by  the  hand  and  led  him  out 
irough  the  back  door  of  the  auditorium  to  a  wait- 
lg  automobile.  (The  charge  that  Bryant  left  the 
lotor  running  in  the  getaway  car  has  never  been 
instantiated.) 

Being  a  native  of  Arkansas  himself,  born  and 
aised  in  Moro  Bottom,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  Alabama,  Bryant  was  peculiarly  qualified 
3  talk  to  J.  P.  Moore  about  the  multiple  advan- 
iges  of  attending  Vanderbilt  University  in  Nash- 
ille,  Tennessee,  where,  it  so  happened,  Bryant 
las  then  an  assistant  football  coach.  In  10  elo- 
uent  minutes,  Bryant  indoctrinated  J. P.,  pledged 
lim  to  Vanderbilt.  and  released  him  into  the  cus- 
ody  of  his  parents  on  the  front  steps  of  the  audi- 
Drium. 

This  swift  selling  job  contributed  mightily  to  Biy- 
nt's  growing  reputation  as  Dixie's  No.  1  Grid- 
laper.  It  also  marked  him  as  a  young  man  (he 
vas  then  twenty-six)  destined  for  higher  things 
n  an  intensely  competitive  profession.  One  of  the 
iouth's  sharpest  football  operators  remarked,  pro- 
>hetically,  "Bryant's  going  to  be  hard  to  beat  when 
le  settles  down  somewhere  as  a  head  coach  and 
tarts  lining  'cm  up  for  himself." 

That  time  seems  to  have  arrived.  Bryant  has 
«en  head  coach  at  the  University  of  Kentucky 
"or  the  last  four  years.  Although  ostensibly  en- 
gaged in  a  long-range  rebuilding  program,  he's 
nanaged  to  turn  out  four  straight  winners;  and 
ids  year,  according  to  reports,  he's  loaded  with 
muscular  material.  At  least,  the  coaches  of  the 
Southeastern  Conference  think  so.  In  their  presea- 
son poll,  they  rated  Kentucky  the  team  to  beat 
iown  South,  and  they  added  they  wouldn't  be  at  all 
lurprised  if  Bryant's  Wildcats  put  in  a  forceful  bid 
for  national  championship  honors. 

Naturally,  Bryant  dismisses  this  championship 
:onsensus  as  propaganda  inspired  by  his  unscrupu- 
lous colleagues  to  distract  public  attention  from 
their  own  infinitely  more  powerful  squads.  Ken- 
tucky, he  insists,  simply  doesn't  have  enough  man 
power  to  contend  with  such  gridiron  colossi  as 
Tennessee  and  Louisiana  State. 

Maybe  not,  but  you  can  hardly  blame  the  other 
soaches  for  fearing  the  worst.  They  point  to 
quarterback  Vito  Parilli,  an  exceptionally  talented 


An  in -per  son  demonstration  by  the  coach  for 
the  benefit  of  squad  members  (1.  to  r.)  Vito 
Parilli  (qb),  Bill  Wunnamaker  (g).  Bob  (rain 
(t).  Bill  Sehaffnit  (c).  Bob  Pope  (I):  kneeling: 
Wilbur  Jamerson  (lib),  Ben  Zaranka  (e).  Vs 
u  player  CBaraa  '35),  Bryant  was  a  star  end 


young  man  who  was  in  the  running  for  All-Amer- 
ica honors  in  1949  and  almost  certainly  will  be 
again  at  the  end  of  this  season.  And  up  front 
there's  tackle  Bob  Gain,  already  touted  as  1950's 
Lineman  of  the  Year.  Besides,  Gridnaper  Bryant 
has  been  here  and  there  stockpiling  youthful  ma- 
terial. His  1949  line-up  (from  which  he  loses  nine 
regulars  from  his  two  first-string  platoons)  listed 
recruits  from  such  widely  separated  football 
centers  as  Rochester,  Pennsylvania;  East  Chicago, 
Indiana;  Ambridge,  Pennsylvania;  New  Village, 
New  Jersey;  Weirton,  West  Virginia;  Luvcrne, 
Alabama;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Aliquippa,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Youngstown,  Ohio;  and  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin. Somehow,  a  home-town  halfback  named 
Dopey  Phelps,  who  lives  in  Lexington  only  a  few 
blocks  from  the  Kentucky  campus,  also  got  into 
the  act. 

Then  too,  the  Gene  Donaldson  incident  has 
aroused  understandable  apprehension.  Donaldson, 
a  sophomore  this  fall,  is  a  guard  from  East  Chicago, 
Indiana,  who  once  was  fondly  regarded  by  Frank 
Leahy,  the  Notre  Dame  coach.  After  observing 
Donaldson's  offensive  charge  in  a  high-school 
scrimmage,  Leahy  commented  euphemistically: 
"1  hat  lad  moves  people  around." 

Midwest  talent  scouts,  who  were  familiar  with 
Leahy's  benign  interest  in  Donaldson's  future,  did 
not  waste  time  soliciting  the  youngster's  services. 
After  all,  they  reasoned,  Donaldson  lived  only  60 
miles  from  Notre  Dame.  Strike  one.  He  was  a 
Catholic  and  wanted  to  attend  a  Catholic  school. 
Strike  two.   Leahy  wanted  him.  Strike  three. 

But  Bryant  never  willingly  concedes  a  two-foot 
putt  or  a  220-pound  guard.  On  a  March  afternoon, 
two  winters  ago,  he  paid  a  friendly  call  on  the 
Donaldsons  in  East  Chicago.  He  pointed  out  to 
the  Donaldsons  that  in  addition  to  Kentucky's 
obvious  curricular  merits,  ample  religious  facilities 
were  available  for  young  Gene  in  Lexington  within 
two  minutes'  walking  distance  of  the  campus. 
Donaldson  went  to  Kentucky. 

He  Did  Even  Better  at  Maryland 

In  future  years,  the  Donaldson  snatch  may  be  re- 
garded as  Bryant's  most  spectacular  individual 
gridnaping,  but  from  the  viewpoint  of  quality  and 
quantity,  it  does  not  compare  with  his  accomplish- 
ments at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Bryant 
made  his  head  coaching  debut  at  Maryland  in  1945 
after  completing  a  four-year  hitch  in  the  wartime 
Navy.  More  precisely,  he  signed  on  at  Maryland 
while  still  sweating  out  his  discharge  papers  at 
North  Carolina  Preflight  Training  School.  Then 
came  complications. 

One  week  before  Maryland's  opening  game, 
Bryant  was  still  sweating  it  out  at  Preflight  when 
a  long-distance  call  came  through  from  a  dis- 
tressed official  in  the  Maryland  athletic  depart- 
ment. 

"Coach  Bryant,"  the  unhappy  official  said,  "it 
looks  like  we'll  have  to  cancel  the  opener." 

"Why'.'"  Bryant  asked.  "I'm  leaving  tomorrow. 
I'll  be  on  the  campus  Monday  morning." 

"You'll  have  only  live  days  of  practice — -you 
can't  hope  to  assemble  a  team  by  next  Saturday." 

"Don't  worry  about  next  Saturday,"  Bryant 
soothed.  "We  won't  have  to  assemble  a  team. 
I'm  bringing  one  with  me." 


Early  Monday  morning,  a  bus  deposited  ex- 
Lieutenant  Commander  Bryant  and  14  stalwart 
young  men  in  wrinkled  Navy  whites  on  the  Mary- 
land campus.  Surprisingly  frisky  after  their  all- 
night  ride,  the  young  men  double-timed  to  the 
registrar's  office,  enrolled  as  GI  scholars,  ate  an 
early  lunch,  and  reported  to  Coach  Bryant  for  two 
hours  of  dummy  scrimmage.  Saturday  afternoon, 
they  donned  the  gold  and  black  spangles  of  their 
alma  mater  for  the  first  time  and  edged  out  Guil- 
ford College,  60  to  6. 

Although  Guilford  was  not  a  major  football 
power,  the  finesse  of  the  Maryland  attack  im- 
pressed observers  tremendously.  There  were  com- 
ments that  Coach  Bryant's  young  men  played  as 
though  they  had  been  practicing  for  five  months 
instead  of  five  days.  This  was  an  exaggeration. 
Actually,  they  had  been  exercising  together  at  Pre- 
flight (where  Bryant  pulled  double  duty  as  athletic 
officer  and  football  coach)  only  four  or  five  after- 
noons a  week  since  the  first  of  August. 

Bryant's  naval  auxiliaries,  thinly  reinforced  by 
raw  campus  recruits,  experienced  an  eminently 
satisfactory  season  highlighted  by  victories  over 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  VM1  and  a  tie  with  West 
Virginia.  All  this  hastily  improvised  success  did 
not  pass  unnoticed  at  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
whose  football  teams  had  been  trying  to  emerge 
from  a  slump  since  1912.  Kentucky  made  an 
offer,  and  Bryant  accepted  it — with  immediate 
riotous  results. 

Stirred  by  the  news,  Maryland  students  staged  a 
protest  parade  and  demanded  the  resignation  of 
the  president  of  the  university,  who  had  failed  to 
pick  up  Bryant's  option.  When  the  parade  reached 
Bryant's  office,  he  quelled  the  rebellion  with  two 
blunt  sentences:  "I'm  leaving  because  I've  got 
two  kids  of  my  own  just  like  you  to  think  about. 
I'm  taking  a  bigger  job  at  a  better  salary." 

Bryant  was  equally  blunt  in  apprising  Ken- 
tuckians  of  his  intentions.  At  his  first  press  con- 
ference in  Lexington,  which  also  is  home  to 
Warren  Wright's  fabulously  successful  Calumet 
Farm  stables,  he  spoke  in  terms  which  his  horse- 
conscious  constituents  could  appreciate.  "I'm  not 
interested  in  place  or  show,"  he  declared.  "1  came 
down  here  to  win." 

In  three  seasons  before  Bryant  arrived.  Ken- 
tucky won  eight  games  and  lost  20.  Sizing  up 
prospects  lor  the  '46  campaign,  Bryant  discovered 
that  he  had  the  nucleus  of  a  consistent  loser,  plus 
a  nondescript  group  of  prewar  players  who  had 
returned  to  the  campus  from  the  armed  services. 
The  situation  was  desperate,  but  not  hopeless. 
Fortunately,  relaxed  wartime  eligibility  rules  were 
still  in  effect.  Freshmen  could  still  play  varsity 
football,  and  Bryant  immediately  acquired  a  help- 
ful handful  of  talented  freshmen  in  a  lightning  raid 
on  the  small  steel  towns  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
One  of  these.  Harry  Ulinski  of  Ambridge.  eventu- 
ally developed  into  an  All-South  center. 

When  the  squad  assembled  for  fall  practice,  Bry- 
ant made  a  short  speech.  "Some  of  you  kids  have 
seen  a  lot  of  combat."  he  said.  "Maybe  you'll 
have  a  hard  time  getting  excited  over  a  football 
game.  I'm  not  going  to  ask  you  to  go  out  and  win 
for  Dear  Old  Kentucky.  II  you  win  any  games 
this  fall,  win  them  for  yourself." 

That  was  the  only  speech  Bryant  made  all  season 
Spurning  psychological   (Continued  on   page   74) 
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Ten  days  that  shook  Dear  George,  the  Hollywood  press 
agent,  who  found  himself  in  the  middle  of  a  cold  war 
between  his  boss  and  some  very  important  Army  brass 


FEDERAL  PICTURES 

Hollywood,  California 

From  RICHARD  L.  REED 
Director  of  Publicity 

September  4,  1 950 
Air  Mail 
Mr.  George  Seibert 

Special  Representative,  Federal  Pictures 
Hotel  Statler 
New  York,  New  York 

Dear  George: 

George,  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  I  have 
finally  worked  out  the  perfect  assignment  for 
you.  On  this  one  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
for  you  to  do,  and  I  am  therefore  mildly  con- 
fident that  you  will  be  able  to  carry  it  out  with- 
out messing  it  up. 

You  are  perhaps  aware  that  we  are  about  to 
lay  another  nine-reel  egg  out  here,  called  Atom 
Love.  Since  we  couldn't  get  any  co-operation 
from  the  government  on  the  thing,  it  contains 
about  as  much  genuine  atomic  power  as  the 
average  tin  whistle,  but  in  order  to  lure  the  citi- 
zens in  to  see  it  we  must  of  course  convince 
them  that  it  is  full  of  all  manner  of  secret  ex- 
plosiveness. 

The  thing  concerns,  vaguely,  a  general  who 
is  in  charge  of  one  of  our  big  atomic  plants, 
but  who  spends  most  of  his  time  chasing  his 
beautiful  Wac  secretary  back  and  forth  among 
the  cyclotrons.  In  addition  to  which,  the  gen- 
eral's wife  is  a  lady  clubwoman  who  can't  get 
into  the  general's  supersccret  reservation  even 
to  see  what  is  going  out,  and  so  she  spends  half 
her  time  at  the  bomb  factory  circling  the  gates, 
and  the  other  half  making  bitter  speeches 
against  the  whole  atomic  energy  program,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  it  stopped  long  enough  for 
her  to  retrieve  her  husband. 

The  whole  thing  is  so  ridiculous  that  naturally 
no  one  is  going  to  believe  a  word  of  it,  and 
innocent  passers-by  may  even  be  trampled  by 
the  outraged  ticket  holders  stampeding  out  of 
the  theaters.  However,  ours  not  to  question 
why;  ours  but  to  figure  out  new  and  wonderful 
ways  to  sell  this  flow  of  pickled  herring. 

And  last  night,  as  I  lay  abed  trying  to  decide 
between  suicide  and  a  sleeping  tablet  1  suddenly 
got  the  gimmick  for  this  one.  1  will  unveil  this 
mighty  atomic  fizzle  at  a  secret  premiere — not 
one  infernal  soul  will  know  a  thing  about  it 
until  it  is  over. 

Before  you  rush  into  the  streets  yelling  for 
the  police,  let  me  explain.  None  of  the  big 
atomic  brass  will  hold  still  for  any  publicity 
nonsense,  and  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  a 
picture  made  official  if  none  of  the  officials 
concerned  will  approach  within  a  country  mile 
Of  it. 

So,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Holly- 


wood, I  am  going  to  hold  a  secret  premiere. 
People  are  getting  so  conditioned  to  all  this 
secrecy  business  that  all  you  have  to  say  is  that 
nothing  happened,  and  everybody  immediately 
thinks  that  all  sorts  of  things  happened  that  you 
just  won't  talk  about. 

So  we  will  proceed  on  that  basis.  At  every 
military  base  in  the  country,  atomic  or  other- 
wise, motion  pictures  of  some  sort  are  still 
shown  to  the  inmates  practically  every  night 
in  the  week. 

And  now,  to  work.  I  have  decided  to  hold  our 
secret  premiere  of  Atom  Love  at  the  big  atomic 
plant  at  Oak  Knoll,  Arkansas.  It's  the  biggest 
and  best-known,  so  I  have  decided  to  give  them 
our  business. 

We  will  proceed  thusly.  I  have  air-expressed 
a  special  print  of  this  soul-stirring  film  to  you 
at  nearby  Pine  Knot,  Arkansas,  care  of  Gen- 
eral Delivery.  All  you  have  to  do  is  hop  down 
there,  find  out  which  local  distributor  supplies 
Federal  films  to  the  Oak  Knoll  base,  and  just 
when  the  next  Federal  picture  is  to  go  in 
through  the  barbed  wire.  No  matter  what  it 
is,  you  will  then  merely  switch  the  film  cans, 
and  when  the  nightly  drama  comes  on  that 
night  at  the  base  what  will  it  be  but  good  old 
Atom  Love? 

We  will  then  hasten  to  release  the  picture 
generally,  with  large  flaming  ads  announcing 
that  it  is  of  such  official  and  earth-shaking  im- 
portance that  it  was  premiered  at  the  Oak  Knoll 
atomic  base  under  conditions  of  such  dire 
secrecy  that  we  can't  even  say  who  was  there. 
The  fact  that  we  don't  know  will  make  no  dif- 
ference; everybody  will  immediately  be  sure 
that  every  big  atomic  official  in  the  country 
was  on  hand,  with  President  Truman  and  his 
Cabinet  sneaking  in  at  the  last  moment  to  take 
seats  quietly  in  the  rear.  And  by  the  time  any- 
body finds  out  what  really  happened,  our  cash 
register  will  be  positively  sway-backed  with 
money. 

Isn't  that  a  dandy?  One  of  the  nicest  things 
about  the  whole  plan  is  your  extremely  simple 
part  in  it.  All  in  the  world  you  have  to  do  is  get 
the  right  film  in  the  right  can,  and  hand  it  to 
the  man  when  he  comes  for  it. 

And  think  how  proud  you'll  be  when  your 
grandchildren  ask  you  to  tell  them  just  once 
more  the  important  role  you  played  in  the 
atomic  energy  program.     Love, 

Dick. 
(Continued  on  page  5S) 


June  Lester  is  so  beautiful  that 
she  takes  your  breath  away — blue 
eyes  that  go  round  and  round  you 
like   some   sort   of   heavenly    lasso 
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KOREA-  Tougher  j 


Our  Red  foe  scorns  all  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  hides  behind  women's  skirts  ai 


Tokyo 

THE  young  pilot  drained  his  cup  of  coffee  and 
said,  "Hell's  fire,  you  can't  shoot  people  when 
they  stand  there  waving  at  you." 

"Shoot  'em,"  he  was  told  firmly.  "They're 
troops." 

"But,  hell,  they've  all  got  on  these  white  pajama 
things  and  they're  straggling  down  the  road  in  little 
bunches  of  five  and  six  pushing  little  handcarts 
full  of  bedding  and  stuff." 

"Heading  which  way?" 

"South,  mainly." 

"See  any  women  or  children?" 

"Women?  I  wouldn't  know.  The  women  wear 
pants,  too,  don't  they?  But  no  kids,  no,  sir." 

"They're  troops.  Shoot  'em." 

"But  when  you  come  over  they  stand  there  and 
wave  .  .  ." 

"Shoot  'em." 

The  Marine  pilot  was  learning  his  first  and  dis- 
tasteful lesson  in  the  unorthodox  tactics  of  the  Ko- 
rean campaign,  a  lesson  his  seniors  themselves 
learned  only  after  they  had  been  driven  into  the 


southeast  corner  of  the  Land  of  Morning  Calm  by 
a  phantom  enemy  who  was  rarely  visible  until  he 
materialized  in  force — behind  the  American  lines. 
Not  since  the  days  of  Indian  warfare  80  years  ago, 
of  which  there  are  no  survivors  to  coach  our  troops, 
have  American  fighting  men  come  up  against  an 
adversary  so  cunningly  adept  at  concealment,  mo- 
bility and  surprise;  and  so  insouciantly  contemptu- 
ous of  every  rule  of  civilized  warfare. 

From  the  onset  of  the  so-called  police  action  in 
Korea  the  United  Nations'  forces,  which  is  to  say 
the  United  States'  forces  until  mid-July,  had  com- 
plete control  of  the  air  and  of  the  sea.  By  all  pre- 
cepts, air  and  sea  domination  should  have  given  us 
all  but  complete  control  of  the  situation.  Accord- 
ing to  some  zealots  of  the  Douhet  theory  of  war- 
fare, domination  of  the  airways  alone  should  have 
enabled  us  to  make  the  Communist  invasion  a  brief 
and  suicidal  adventure.  But  all  such  precepts  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  warfare  would  be  a 
progression  from  the  Battles  of  the  Marne,  of  An- 
zio  and  Saint  L6,  not  a  retrogression  to  the  forgot- 


ten tactics  of  the  frontiers.  And  so  our  forces  wei 
forced  backward  in  space,  as  the  tactics  were 
time. 

While  this  discourse  is  not  intended  to  be  a  mi 
tary  critique,  but,  rather,  a  description,  it  is  nece 
sary  to  emphasize  briefly  three  advantages  tl 
invading  forces  possessed  and  which  they  exploit< 
to  the  ultimate. 

The  terrain  was  in  their  favor,  and  will  be  on  j 
long,  hard  road  back.  Korea  is  a  rugged,  mountai 
ous  country.  Its  highways  are  rarely  as  good  as  01 
own  back-country  roads.  The  people  of  agrici 
tural  South  Korea  are  little  given  to  travel,  even  - 
shopping-excursion  proportions.  The  few  ra 
roads,  where  double-tracked,  run  into  the  bottl 
necks  of  tunnels  every  few  miles.  The  flatlands  a 
largely  converted  to  rice  paddies.  There  are  fe 
towns,  but  literally  thousands  of  villages  of  from, 
dozen  to  a  hundred  thatched  adobe  cottages.  It 
bad  country  for  troop  deployment  and  worse  f« 
military  aviation. 

Secondly,  the  invaders  were  penetrating  famili; 


U.S.  Fifth  Air  Force  planes  strafe  a  North  Korean  village  where  Reds  have  assembled  troops  and  vehicles  for  another  push 
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ten  play  near  bombing  targets 


By  CAPTAIN  WALTER  KARIG,  U.S.N.R. 


ountry,  peopled  with  their  own  kind  in  custom, 
peech  and  diet,  but  a  peasant  people  uncompre- 
lending  the  issues  at  stake.  The  average  South  Ko- 
ean's  major  interest  was  and  is  in  the  contents  of 
lis  rice  bowl,  not  in  politics  except  as  it  affects 
laxation.,If  he  has  ever  heard  of  the  United  Na- 
'ions,  he  probably  confuses  it  with  the  United 
itates,  a  misconception  the  Communists  further, 
hid  accentuate,  and  which  the  Americans  help- 
essly  aggravate  by  being  compelled  to  bomb  South 
Corean  villages  and  industries  taken  over  by  the 
leds. 

A  third  advantage  to  the  North  Korean  forces,  of 
ourse,  was  the  military  poverty  of  the  republic 
ind  of  the  American  forces  sent  there  from  Japan, 
vhich,  important  as  it  is  to  the  debacle,  is  outside 
he  scope  of  this  discussion.  Although  increasingly 
lUtnumbered,  our  troops  were  no  greener  than  the 
nemy's,  and  certainly  better  officered,  but  they 

ere  in  about  the  same  fix  as  were  General  Brad- 

ock's  redcoats  at  Fort  Duquesne.    They  fought 

y  the  book,  whether  or  not  it  was  a  well-studied 

look,  against  an  enemy  who  had  learned  our  rules 

if  warfare  only  to  circumvent  them. 

And  here's  how  they  did  it. 

They  traveled  light,  they  traveled  swiftly;  they 
fut  across  fields  with  no  semblance  of  order,  to 
:oalesce  in  well-disciplined  units  behind  our  lines 
n  a  continuous  process  of  infiltration  and  out- 
lanking.  They  traveled  by  night  and  hid  by  day, 
ind  when  they  had  to  move  by  daylight  they  went 
jisguised  as  refugees,  and  forced  villagers  to  trans- 
)ort  light  ordnance,  disassembled,  and  ammunition 
n  matting-covered  back-packs  and  handcarts. 

They  stripped  our  dead  and  captives  and  clad 
themselves  in  American  uniforms.  They  painted 
their  tank  tops  and  truck  cabs  with  American  in- 
signia to  ward  off  our  aviators.  What  uniforms  they 
tiad  they  covered  with  the  baggy  white  garb  of  the 
Korean  peasant. 

Well  schooled  by  some  master  of  American  psy- 
:hology — probably  not  Korean — in  the  traditional 
sportsmanship  of  the  United  States  military  man, 
the  disguised  invaders  never  took  cover  when 
American  airplanes  zoomed  overhead.  They  waved 
and  cheered  at  the  pilots  like  lost  men  welcoming 
rescuers.  Even  when  our  aviators  reluctantly  strafed 
such  groups,  a  combination  of  iron  discipline  and 
Oriental  fatalism  prevailed;  they  did  not  run  for 
cover,  as  any  civilians,  sensible  or  not,  vould  do. 
They  squatted  where  they  stood,  heads  bowed,  un- 
til the  spitting  plane  had  passed,  and  then,  kicking 
their  dead  into  the  bordering  rice  paddy,  trudged 
southward  again. 

Such  discipline  was  even  more  purposefully 
demonstrated  when  our  aviators  probed  at  military 
targets  of  a  more  obvious  nature — factories,  ware- 
houses, suspicious-looking  strawstacks  which  we 
learned  were  more  apt  to  contain  tanks  than  mat- 
tress stuffing.  The  aviators,  firing  a  lew  bursts  at 
the  possible  targets  to  smoke  out  the  defenders, 
rarely  aroused  any  sign  of  life.  Not  unless  the  at- 
tack was  pressed  was  the  camouflage  stripped  from 
the  20-mm.  and  40-mm.  antiaircraft  guns  whose 
crews  came  out  of  hiding  to  return  the  firing  from 
the  sky.  Otherwise  they  sat  low  and  took  it,  hoping 
(and  often  successfully)  that  the  American  flier 
would  conclude  the  target  worthless  or  abandoned. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  low-flying  Navy  and 
Marine  fighters,  whose  comparatively  short  hop 
from  the  carriers  spared  them  the  handicap  of  dis- 
tance the  Japan-based  Air  Force  fliers  had  to  en- 
dure, American  planes  had  only  bare  minutes 
over  the  combat  area  and  had  to  place  their  shots 
where  they  obviously  and  instantly  did  tangible 
good.  (Continued  on  page  69) 


The  opinion!)  in  this  article  lire  the  author's 
and  <io  not  necessarily  reflect  any  policies  or 
opinions  of  the  United  Slates  Navy  Department 


Reds  use  rice  straw  to  camouflage  vehicles.     If  strafed,  they  refuse  to  return  fire 
hoping  our  fliers  will  be  tricked  into  not  returning  for  another  run  over  the  target 


Red  soldiers,  wearing  civilian  garb  and  carrying  concealed  weapons,  mix  with  fleeing 
South  Koreans  and  thus  get  behind  our  lines.     Photo  was  made  near  a  front-line  town 
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'Loved,  Feared  and  Followed 


By  GENEVIEVE  FORBES  HERRICK 


Despite  her  75  years,  Mary  McLeo 
Bethune  wages  an  unceasing  figb 
for  her  people.  Both  opponent 
and  friends  pay  respectful  attentio: 


SOME  time  ago  in  the  lobby  of  Washington 
Mayflower  Hotel  I  came  upon  a  friend,  boun 
as  I  was  for  a  dinner  honoring  a  distinguishe 
woman  government  official.  I  suggested  we  s 
together.  I  always  enjoy  a  visit  with  her,  for  she 
a  woman  of  attainment,  head  of  a  powerful  organ 
zation  of  800,000  women,  founder-president 
one  college  and  possessor  of  honorary  degrees  fror 
half  a  dozen  others. 

We  were  early.    I  led  the  way  to  a  table  up  fror 
and  asked  the  two  gentle-faced  women   ahead 
there  if  we  might  join  them.     They  gave  us 
friendly  nod  and  we  sat  down. 

Presently,  after  some  conversation  with  her  con 
panion,  one  of  the  women  whispered  softly  to  m 
that  her  friend  had  asthma;  she  feared  that  th 
vibrations  of  the  loud-speaker,  directly  above  us 
might  bring  on  an  attack.  I  said  I'd  never  hear 
that  theory  and  urged  them  to  remain.  A  fe\ 
moments  later  she  repeated  her  worries,  this  time  ii 
a  louder  voice.    Still  I  didn't  tumble. 

The  third  time  she  was  more  urgent.  She  wa 
sorry,  but  they'd  simply  have  to  find  seats  farthe 
from  the  amplifier.  They  bowed,  rather  elaborately 
and  left. 

Suddenly  I  saw  through  the  asthma  alibi.  Fo 
my  companion  was  a  black  woman,  probably  th 
most  influential  black  woman,  and  certainly  one  o 
the  blackest,  in  the  country. 

1  fumbled  for  the  right  words  to  relieve  her  em 
barrassment.     She  found  them,  to  relieve  mine. 

"I  feel  sorry  for  them."  Mary  McLeod  Bethunei 
friend  of  the  high  and  the  humble  of  both  races! 
spoke  with  compassion.  Then,  thoughtfully,  am 
with  some  satisfaction: 

"Twenty  years  ago  they  wouldn't  have  bothere* 
to  think  up  that  ridiculous  story.  They'd  havd 
jumped  up  the  minute  I  sat  down.  We've  madt 
progress— some  progress." 

Mrs.  Mary  McLeod  Bethune — nearly  everybody 
uses  the  full,  rhythmic  name — has  not  only  wit 
nessed  progress,  she  has  helped  make  it.  Today,  a' 
seventy-five,  this  woman — born  in  a  cabin  on 
South  Carolina  plantation  to  parents  not  long  ou 
of  slavery — is  loved,  and  feared,  and  followed. 

She  is  loved  and  revered  by  hundreds  of  gradu 
ates  of  Bethune-Cookman  College  in  Dayton; 
Beach,  Florida,  which  she  founded  46  years  ago 
She  is  frequently  feared  by  public  officials  anc 
private  employers  the  nation  over  who  realize  he) 
power  and  recognize  her  persistence  in  her  fight  foil 
her  race.  She  is  followed,  almost  to  a  woman,  b) 
the  800,000  members  of  the  National  Council  ol 
Negro  Women,  which  she  founded  in  1935,  anc 
from  whose  continuous  presidency  she  retired  las' 
November. 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune  may  not  make  the  head- 
lines, like  a  Marian  Anderson,  a  Joe  Louis,  or  i 
Ralph  Bunche — who  overcame  their  hazard  ol 
color    to    achieve    outstanding    personal    success 


The  noted  Negro  leader  at  her  desk. 
The  cane  once  belonged  to  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  gave 
it  to  Mrs.   Bethune  after  his  death 

Collier's  for  September  23,  195C 


With  no  capital  but  $1.50  and  a  firm  faith  in  God,  Mrs.  Bethune  founded  Bethune-Cookman  College  in  Florida  in  1904 


gainst  white  competition.  But  she  will  find  a  place 
i  history,  not  so  much  on  account  of  what  she  has 
ccomplished  for  herself,  which  is  plenty,  but  be- 
ause  of  what  she,  as  a  Negro,  has  done  for  Amer- 
ba's  13,000.000  Negroes,  and  for  what  she  has 
nspired  them  to  do  for  themselves. 

Mrs.  Bethune  can  whip  up  a  regular  Old  Testa- 
oent  wrath  when  the  rights  of  Negroes  are  chal- 
enged.  When  she  herself  is  treated  shabbily,  she 
:eeps  her  temper,  striving  always  to  "meet  personal 
lumiliation  with  grace  and  dignity."  And  some- 
imes  with  a  dash  of  shrewd  humor. 

For  instance,  that  time  she  was  in  the  parlor  car 
if  a  train  up  North.  The  conductor  came  up  the 
isle,  calling  out,  "Tickets,  please." 

At  her  chair,  he  commanded:  "Gimme  your 
icket.  Auntie." 

She  continued  to  read.  "Hey,  gimme  your  ticket, 
Vuntie."  She  turned  a  page  of  her  book.  He 
houted,  "Auntie,  hand  over  your  ticket!"  She 
ooked  up,  in  feigned  surprise  and  said  calmly,  but 

0  others  could  hear: 

"And  which  of  my  sister's  sons  are  you,  John  or 
ocT 

She  recalls  with  relish  that  "the  passengers  roared 
vith  laughter,  the  conductor  got  pretty  red,  and 
aid,  oh,  so  politely.  'May  I  have  your  ticket'.'"  " 

As  she  acts  out  the  incident,  she  adds  ringingly. 

1  have  no  inferiority  complex."  Far  from  it.  Her 
>rgan like  voice  rises  to  a  proud  crescendo:  "My 
neither  was  a  descendant  of  African  tribal  rulers, 
ihc  held  her  head  high." 

The  daughter,  too,  holds  her  head  high.  It  is  a 
missive,  majestic  head,  framed  in  white  hair.  As 
he  sits  in  the  great  chair  in  her  office,  a  blue  silk 


robe  flung  over  her  broad  shoulders  like  a  cere- 
monial mantle,  aides  grouped  deferentially  around 
her,  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  might,  herself,  be  an 
African  queen. 

Mrs.  Bethune  employs  no  "ghost"  to  write  her 
talks  and  articles  and  the  column  which  she  con- 
ducts in  the  Chicago  Defender,  a  Negro  news- 
paper. Others,  with  more  time,  may  furnish  the 
facts  and  figures.  She  alone  weaves  them  into 
the  fabric  of  words.  Her  prose  is  frequently  pic- 
turesque and  poetic,  as  when  she  urges  her  people: 
"Be  a  Daniel.  Take  the  vow  of  courage.  Be  mili- 
tant. But  let  the  weapons  of  determination  be 
coupled  with  the  armor  of  justice  and  forgive- 
ness." 

She  tells  the  story  of  her  life  with  self-revelation 
and  self-respect.  Mary  Jane  McLeod,  fifteenth 
child  in  a  family  of  17,  was  born  on  a  plantation 
near  Mayesville,  South  Carolina,  July  10,  1875. 
By  the  time  she  came  along,  her  parents,  who  had 
continued  to  work  "for  the  master'"  after  freedom, 
had  earned  five  acres  of  land,  and  what  her  mother 
called  their  own  "vine  and  fig  tree."  The  fig  tree 
was  really  a  cotton  patch;  the  vine  covered  a  rude 
cabin  built  by  her  father  and  the  boys. 

Mary  was  eleven  before  the  community  had  a 
school  for  colored  children — a  one-room  affair  es- 
tablished by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions. 
She  walked  the  five  miles  each  way  every  day.  At 
night  she  taught  her  older  brothers  and  sisters  to 
read  and  write. 

Finishing  the  school's  limited  course,  she  had  no 
place  to  go  but  back  to  the  cotton  fields.  But  one 
sunny  morning  as  the  family  worked  in  the  field, 
her    former    teacher    appeared.      Another    rural 


schoolteacher  had  written  the  Board  of  Missions 
that,  by  doing  dressmaking  on  the  side,  she  had 
saved  enough  money  to  give  an  education  to  a 
colored  girl,  "providing  you  can  find  one  you  know 
will  make  good." 

Mrs.  Bethune's  voice  lingers  over  that  prophetic 
phrase — "one  you  know  will  make  good." 

She  pauses,  and  we  are  back  in  that  cotton  field, 
hearing  the  teacher  say,  "Aunt  Patsy,  we  have 
chosen  your  Mary." 

We  see  "Aunt  Patsy"  McLeod  extend  her  arms 
to  heaven.  We  hear  her  reverent,  joyous  cry: 
"Thank  you,  Master."  (We  know  it  is  not  the 
"master"  for  whom  she  had  worked  to  earn  the 
five  acres.) 

A  few  weeks  later,  Mary,  who  had  never  seen  a 
train,  boarded  one  to  ride  1 50  bewildering  miles 
to  Concord,  North  Carolina,  where,  for  eight 
years,  she  studied  at  Scotia  Seminary.  She  then 
went  to  Chicago  to  spend  two  years  at  the  Moody 
Bible  Institute.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
found  hers  the  only  black  face  in  the  group.  It 
was.  and  still  is,  a  challenge,  and  sometimes  a 
painful  experience.  "White  men's  eyes  piercing  me. 
piercing.  Some  of  them  are  kind  eyes;  others 
would  like  to  be  but  are  still  afraid." 

At  Moody  Institute,  her  mezzo-soprano  voice 
(at  seventy-five  it  still  has  the  vibrancy  of  a  cello) 
won  her  a  place  on  the  Gospel  Choir  Team  that 
toured  the  Northwest.  One  day  she  was  billeted 
at  a  farmhouse  in  a  remote,  part  of  Minnesota, 
among  the  first  of  her  race  to  come  that  way.  As 
the  farmer's  wife  bustled  about  the  kitchen,  her 
small  daughter  sat  in  the  parlor,  fascinated  by  the 
strange  lady.     When  the  (Continued  on  page  38) 
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Lean  Shadows 
in  the  Valley 

By  JESSE  STUART 

I'd  been  a  failure  at  everything  I  tried.  Raising  cattle 
was  a  last  gamble — and  my  wife  wanted  no  part  of  it 


WHEN  Penny  Hilton  stopped  his  big  cattle 
truck  just  about  a  hundred  yards  from  our 
house,  Deanems,  my  wife,  was  not  on  the 
front  porch  to  see  the  cattle  coming  in  to  our  farm. 
When  I  got  out  of  ,the  truck  to  open  the  gate,  I 
looked  at  the  door  and  it  was  shut  tight.  I  looked  at 
each  of  the  four  front  windows  and  1  didn"t  see  her 
face  against  a  windowpane.  Always  before  when 
I'd  brought  something  to  the  farm,  she'd  come 
down  the  flagstone  walk  with  a  smile  and  she'd 
greet  me  and  ask  questions.  But  not  now.  She 
had  said  she  wouldn't  when  I  went  after  the  cattle. 
I  thought  maybe  she'd  change  her  mind  and  would 
run  down  the  walk  and  look  at  the  cattle.  I'd 
hoped  she  would  and  that  she  would  say  that  I 
knew  best  about  what  to  buy  and  not  to  buy  to 
make  our  farm  pay.  But  she  was  as  good  as  her 
word.  I  thought  deeply  as  I  opened  the  gate  and 
let  Penny,  my  cousin,  drive  the  truck  through. 

Penny  had  twenty-one  head  of  cattle  on  his 
truck.  Behind  Penny,  Ted  Allen  was  coming  with 
another  truckload  of  twenty-two  head  of  cattle,  and 
behind  Ted  Allen,  Bill  Wheeler  and  Uncle  Jeff 
Hilton  were  coming  with  another  twenty  head. 
Three  truckloads.  Sixty-three  head  of  cattle.  And 
Penny  went  through  the  open  gate  and  Ted  and 
Bill  followed  with  the  big  truckloads  of  lowing 
cattle.  I  knew  Deanems  should  have  heard  the 
noise.  She  just  wasn't  there.  That  was  all.  She 
said  she  wouldn't  be  there  and  she  hadn't  changed 
her  mind.  1  felt  my  heart  beat  faster  as  I  closed 
the  gate  behind  Bill  and  ran  to  get  in  the  front 
truck  with  Penny  to  direct  him  to  the  big  empty 
cattle  barn  on  my  farm. 

"What's  the  matter,  Shan?"  Penny  said  as  we 
drove  up  the  narrow-gauged  valley  over  the  frozen 
snow-patched  January  earth.  "You've  been  so  full 
of  life  today.  Now  you're  sad.  What's  come  over 
you?" 

"Oh,  nothing,"  I  said.    "I'm  just  thinking." 

1  was  thinking,  too.  I  was  thinking  about  the 
wife  I  loved.  She  was  the  only  girl  I'd  ever  loved. 
And  I  didn't  tell  Penny  about  what  had  happened 
before  I'd  bought  the  cattle.  I  didn't  tell  him  that 
for  four  years  my  farm  had  lost  money— that  many 
a  night,  Deanems  and  I  had  sat  up  until  midnight 
trying  to  figure  a  way  to  make  our  farm  pay.  On 
the  seven  hundred  acres  of  hill  and  valley  land, 
with  only  little  creek  bottoms  that  we  had  built  into 
productive  meadows,  we  had  only  a  three-acre 
tobacco  base. 

We  had  tried  to  increase  our  tobacco  base,  be- 
cause three  acres  were  not  enough.  We  couldn't 
do  that,  not  when  tobacco  bases  were  being  re- 
duced. We  couldn't  raise  hogs,  for  we  didn't  have 
enough  productive  level  land  to  raise  corn  to  feed 
them.  We  had  tried  sheep  and  had  failed  because 
the  dogs  attacked  our  ewes  one  night  before 
lambing  season  and  had  caused  them  to  lose  three 
hundred  lambs  prematurely.  1  had  lost  approxi- 
mately three  thousand  dollars  on  sheep. 

We  had  pastureland  and  we  had  timber  on  our 
farm.  I  didn't  want  to  sell  my  timber  on  the  stump. 
I  couldn't  get  too  much  lor  it  that  way.  1  didn't 
want  to  try  cutting  it  and  milling  it  myself  for  I 
didn't  know  anything  about  the  timber  business. 
Once  Deanems  even  suggested  that  we  sell  part  of 


the  farm  and  pay  our  debts.  I  couldn't  do  that, 
not  on  the  wasteland  where  the  timber  had  once 
been  cut  and  I  had  taught  school  on  a  small  salary 
before  1  married  her  and  had  bought  it  piece  by 
piece.  I  loved  this  land.  I  couldn't  bear  the  thought 
of  selling  it.  I'd  kept  the  fires  out  and  let  the  young 
timber  grow  until  I  had  nice  young  timber  all  over 
my  rugged  hills  now. 

The  only  conclusion  we  could  come  together  on 
to  make  the  farm  pay  was  to  buy  cattle.  I  had  plenty 
of  hay  to  feed  them  until  the  grass  greened  in  late 
March  or  early  April  oa  my  hills.  I  had  three 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  little-used  pasture  and 
plenty  of  hay  in  the  cattle-barn  loft  and  in  nine 
stacks  on  my  meadows.  We  reasoned  together  that 
we  could  buy  cattle  in  the  middle  of  the  winter, 
feed  them  until  spring,  put  them  on  grass  and  sell 
them  in  the  autumn. 

But  I  had  failed  on  so  many  things  on  the  farm, 
Deanems  wouldn't  completely  agree  to  this  idea 
until  we  consulted  Charles  Claxton,  a  prosperous 
attorney  who  invested  other  people's  money,  who 
had  risen  from  a  shoeshine  boy  to  a  high  place  in 
the  business  world.  His  property  holdings  were  in 
excess  of  a  half  million  dollars.  He  owned  two  city 
blocks,  farms,  stores,  lumberyards  and  milk  plants. 
His  judgment  in  investment  matters  was  sought  by 
many  people.  Deanems  and  I  knew  Mr.  Claxton; 
we  had  gone  to  a  rural  school  to  him  when  he  was 
teaching  for  forty  dollars  a  month.  He'd  never 
forgotten  us.  We'd  never  forgotten  him  over  the 
years.  He  was  still  our  friend.  That  was  the  rea- 
son we  went  to  him  with  our  dream  about  cattle  as 
the  means  to  make  our  farm  pay. 

"Never,  never  borrow  money  and  buy  cattle 
now,"  was  the  advice  he  gave  us.  "Cattle  are  on 
the  way  down.  Don't  you  watch  the  market? 
Look,"  he  said  as  he  dug  into  a  file  and  pulled  out 
an  article.  "Read  this,"  he  said.  And  I  did  read 
it  and  passed  it  on  to  Deanems.  The  article,  writ- 
ten by  a  marketing  expert,  said  cattle  had  dropped 
twenty-five  per  cent  in  less  than  a  year  and  would 
drop  more  and  more  in  price.  It  was  a  warning  to 
anyone  interested  in  buying  cattle  to  make  money. 

When  Mr.  Claxton  gave  us  this  advice  it  was 
enough  for  Deanems.  I  was  stunned.  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  When  1  told  him  my  plight  on 
my  farm  he  didn't  know  exactly  what  to  tell  me  to 
do  to  pull  myself  out  of  a  financial  hole  so  I  could 
pay  my  taxes  and  keep  my  wife  and  baby  in  the 
average  comforts  of  living. 

WHEN  Deanems  and  I  left  his  office  in  the 
highest  city  building  in  Dartmouth  we  were 
very  sad  and  silent.     The  dream  was  shattered. 

"Would  you  rather  believe  Mr.  Claxton  or  your 
husband?"  I  asked  Deanems,  to  break  the  silence 
that  had  engulfed  us. 

"I  would  rather  believe  Mr.  Claxton,"  Deanems 
said.  "Why  not?  After  all,  isn't  he  the  most  suc- 
cessful businessman  in  this  part  of  the  country?" 

"Would  you  stand  by  me  if  1  bought  the  cattle 
anyway?" 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Shan?"  she  asked, 
as  she  stopped  on  the  street  and  looked  strangely 
at  me.  "You  don't  mean  you're  going  against  Mr. 
Claxton's  advice  and  buying  the  cattle  anyway?" 


"After  all,  he's  got  a  head  of  his  own  and  I  {pi 
a  head  of  my  own,"  I  said. 

"That's  just  it,  Shan,"  Deanems  replied  tart. 
"One  more  failure  and  we'll  lose  our  farm.  El 
you  ever  think  of  that,  Shan?" 

"I  sure  have,"  I  said.  "We're  losing  anyway.  \t 
don't  need  the  farm  if  it  won't  pay." 

"But  we'd  better  sell  the  farm  and  get  the  moc 
out  of  it,  instead  of  losing  on  bad  investments.';! 

"But  we  won't  sell  that  farm,"  I  almost  shout<L 
"And  we'll  make  it  pay." 

"How  will  you  buy  cattle?"  Deanems  asked. 

"Borrow  money  and  buy  them,"  I  said,  "m 
credit  is  still  good  at  the  bank.".  .  . 

And  that  is  just  what  I  did.  Only  I  didn't  ll 
Deanems  how  much  I  borrowed.  Les  Toore.n 
friend  of  mine  at  the  bank,  let  me  have  all  ll 
money  I  wanted.  I  borrowed  so  much  it  scarl 
me.  I  borrowed  so  much  that  I  knew  it  would  ta 
most  of  my  farm  if  I  didn't  win.    I  was  afraid 
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We  came  onto  my  herd  of  steers,  standing  under  the  oak  shades  near  a  stream  of  clean,  cool,  clear  mountain  water 


would  take  my  wife  too.  But  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  buy  cattle,  and  I  was  going  all  the  way. 
It  wasn't  big  to  a  lot  of  farmers  but  it  was  big  to 
me.     I  borrowed  forty-eight  hundred  dollars. 

Then  I  hired  three  men  with  trucks  to  go  with 
me  to  haul  my  cattle  home.  When  1  went  to  the 
Canton  Livestock  Market,  to  bid  in  cattle  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  took  Mom's  brother,  Uncle 
Jeff  Hilton,  who  had  made  a  fortune  and  lost  a 
l fortune  buying  cattle.  1  wanted  him  to  help  me 
ibid  them  in.  And  in  that  crowded  market,  where 
men  sat  on  benches  one  seat  above  the  other  like 
a  football  stadium  where  they  could  look  down 
on  the  cattle,  1  wondered  if  I  were  taking  too  big 
a  risk  or  not. 

Uncle  Jeff  and  I  got  choice  spots  on  the  bottom 
seats  where  we  could  get  a  good  look  at  the  cattle. 
But  when  the  first  cattle  were  put  on  the  floor  for 
bids  and  the  auctioneer  started  singsonging  bids 
through  a  little  microphone,  I  couldn't  understand 


him  at  first.  When  the  first  long,  lean,  hungry  cattle 
came  on  the  floor,  Uncle  Jeff  nudged  me  in  the 
ribs  with  his  big  thumb.  "Them's  the  kind  to  buy, 
Shan.  Bid  'em  in  or  make  the  other  feller  pay  for 
'em." 

When  the  bids  went  up,  I  went  just  a  little  higher. 
I  got  the  cattle.  I  got  the  long,  lean,  hungry  cattle 
with  the  good  markings.  1  passed  up  all  the  fat 
cattle,  the  "top  stuff"  and  the  little  calves.  1  bid 
on  the  yearlings,  the  long  yearlings  and  some  two- 
year-old  steers  and  heifers.  Uncle  Jeff  had  soon 
showed  me  what  to  bid  in.  Well,  a  few  of  the  old 
cattle  buyers,  who  made  a  living  by  buying  and 
trading  iii  cattle,  looked  over  across  the  cattle  pen 
at  me.    I  was  taking  some  of  the  cattle  they  wanted. 

"Who's  that  fellow  over  there?"  1  heard  one  ask. 

"He's  the  fellow  from  Greenwood  County,"  said 
the  big  man  standing  near  him  with  a  crook  in  his 
hand,  "that  can't  make  his  farm  pay.  He  was  a 
schoolteacher  until  he  failed  at  that." 


"He's  a-goin'  to  fail  on  cattle  if  he  don't  watch 
out,"  said  the  man  with  the  whip  in  his  hand.  Uncle 
Jeff  heard  what  they  said.  Nearly  everybody  heard 
what  they  said. 

1  was  glad  Deanems  didn't  hear.  I  knew  she  was 
right  at  home  this  minute,  thinking  about  what  I 
was  doing. 

"Pay  'em  no  minds,  Shan,"  Uncle  Jeff  said. 
"They're  peeved  because  you  took  the  bid  away 
from  'em.     Old  cattle  buyers  are  like  that." 

Uncle  Jeff  figured  the  amount  I  was  spending 
for  cattle  as  we  went  along  so  I  wouldn't  go  above 
the  amount  of  money  I'd  borrowed.  And  when 
the  long,  lean,  hungry  cattle  with  the  good  mark- 
ings came  through,  1  bid  them  in  as  the  other  buy- 
ers looked  on.  Some  of  them  thought  I  was  a 
wealthy  cattle  buyer;  but  others  from  my  county 
knew  1  wasn't  and  whispered  the  word  around  to 
men  crowded  on  the  tiers  of  scats  that  I  was  a 
failure  in  everything  I'd  (Continued  on  page  84) 
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Fondly  recalling  his  61  years  in  the  theater,  Gns  Sun  is  pro! 


GUS  SUN,  the  old-time  juggler,  medicine  show  doc- 
.  tor,  circus  proprietor,  Uncle  Tom  show  impresa- 
rio, minstrel  man,  theater  owner  and  vaudeville 
booker,  now  a  rough  and  ready  eighty-one,  last  summer 
celebrated  his  60th  year  in  show  business  by  swinging 
the  biggest  deal  of  his  career.  He  picked  up  the  tele- 
phone in  his  Springfield,  Ohio,  office  and  called  Bob 
Hope,  who  was  then  on  a  golf  course  near  Los  Angeles, 
and  got  the  comedian's  consent  to  play  the  Michigan 
State  Fair,  in  Detroit,  for  three — count  'em — three  days 
at  $27,000. 

Even  Hope  was  rather  startled  by  the  sum.  "Twenty- 
five  years  ago,"  he  told  a  reporter,  "I  played  my  first  date 
for  Gus  Sun  in  Palestine,  Ohio.  He  paid  me  $40  a  week. 
Now  he's  getting  me  $9,000  a  day.  Come  to  think  of  it, 
I'll  probably  only  have  about  $40  left  after  taxes — but 
I'd  do  anything  for  old  Gus  Sun." 

In  his  heyday  Mr.  Sun  was  known  as  "The  Daddy  of 
the  Small  Time."  His  10  booking  offices  fed  acts  into 
275  theaters.  Troupers  waiting  for  bookings  used  to 
greet  Western  Union  boys  with  "Here  comes  Gus  Sun." 
Offstage  sneezes  were  blessed  not  with  "Gesundheit"  but 
"GusSunTime." 

Mr.  Sun  originated  the  custom  of  giving  two  shows  a 
day,  and  started  three-a-day  vaudeville;  he  was  perhaps 
the  first  to  draw  women  to  his  theater  by  giving  away  free 
dishes  and  silverware.  He  did  so  much  in  his  day,  in  fact, 
that  he  is  now  a  sort  of  legend.  Many  people  think  of 
him  as  a  folklore  figure  who  never  existed,  a  Paul  Bunyan 
of  the  bright  lights;  others  believe  he  died  long  ago. 

Mr.  Sun  is  delighted  by  the  legendary  place  he  now 
occupies.  "Wherever  I  go,  they  know  of  me  or  remember 
my  name,"  he  often  says.  This  is  literally  true.  A  few 
years  ago,  as  he  was  visiting  his  old  pal  Charlie  Grape- 
win,  the  character  actor,  on  a  Hollywood  lot.  he  learned 
that  12  of  the  17  people  on  the  set  had  worked  for  him. 

Last  year  in  Miami  Beach,  as  Mr.  Sun  was  buying  a 
suit,  the  clerk  said,  "Mr.  Sun,  I  used  to  sing  in  a  quartet 
in  your  theaters."    Later,  in  Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri,  he 
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spoke  to  a  gas-station  attendant  who  had  been  an  acrod 
in  a  Gus  Sun  show;  and  once  in  Athens,  Greece,  wlj 
checking  into  a  hotel,  he  met  a  man  who  had  done  a  scl 
shoe  routine  in  the  old  Gus  Sun  American  Minstrels.  1 

Old  Mr.  Sun  does  so  much  traveling  that  he  tires  <  t 
most  of  the  members  of  his  family.  A  tall,  well-bil 
man  with  gray  hair  and  sharp,  youthful  eyes,  he  dai 
from  his  home  in  Springfield  to  Miami  Beach  to  Loil 
ville  to  Hot  Springs  to  Texas  to  Canada  and  to  Kellni 
Island  in  Lake  Erie — swimming,  fishing,  hunting,  can-i 
ing  out,  cooking  enormous  steak  dinners  for  cronij 
playing  golf  and  making  side  trips  to  fairs  and  carniv.1 
Mr.  Sun  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  still  carries  on  I 
booking  business.  One  day  last  summer  as  he  anc« 
friend  were  sitting  in  Martin's,  a  pleasant  establishmit 
on  Kelleys  Island,  he  remarked  with  satisfaction  that« 
his  knowledge  he  is  the  oldest  living  circus  and  minstfl 
man  still  active  in  the  entertainment  world. 

Gus  Sun  was  born  Gustave  Ferdinand  Klotz,  p 
October  7,  1868,  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  He  was  the  third  si 
and  fifth  child  of  lohn  Klotz,  a  German  immigrant  ww 
operated  a  team  of  drays  and  a  small  hotel.  When  Jou 
Klotz  died  in  1872,  his  wife,  Louise,  a  handsome  all 
strong-willed  lady,  was  left  only  with  the  hotel,  an  i  4 
poverished  establishment  catering  mainly  to  laid- 1 
drummers  and  at-liberty  entertainers.  Among  the  lattj 
tribe  was  a  juggler  named  Professor  Otto.  He  practic1 
in  the  back  yard  to  the  considerable  fascination  of  ti 
Klotz  kids,  who  wheedled  him  into  teaching  them  a  f<H 
simple  tricks.  Mama  Klotz,  a  strict  Lutheran  who  ■ 
garded  show  business  as  vaguely  sinful,  tried  to  discoi  • 
age  her  sons.  But  when  the  Professor  packed  up  his  ba 
and  plates  and  departed,  he  left  behind  some  dirty  lai* 
dry,  an  unpaid  bill,  and  three  stage-struck  boys. 

Little  Gus  was  in  the  Nebraska  Avenue  school  « 
Toledo,  feigning  interest  in  his  studies.  He  lasted  url 
the  fourth  reader,  when  he  quit  for  good  and  worked  I 
a  candy  factory,  a  tobacco  warehouse  and  a  groce 
store.    At  fifteen  he  ran  off  to  New  York  and  landeci 
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job  in  a  poolroom,  where  he  set  up  the  balls  in  the  day- 
time and  juggled  them  at  night. 

In  the  fall  he  returned  to  Toledo  and  his  brothers, 
George  and  John.    George  had  twisted  his  back  in  vault- 
ing over  three  circus  elephants,  and  was  paralyzed  from 
i  the  waist  down. 

John,  embittered  by  his  own  failure  to  make  a  living 
performing  on  the  road,  smashed  Gus's  juggling  equip- 
ment and  decreed  that  the  boy  must  learn  a  useful  trade. 

Reluctantly,  Gus  entered 
a  sewing-machine  company  as 
an  apprentice  mechanic.  But 
during  his  lunch  hours,  and 
in  the  evenings  when  John 
wasn't  around,  he  continued 
to  work  on  tricks  he  had  seen 
on  the  stage  in  New  York. 
One  involved  balancing  a 
champagne  bottle  and  glass 
on  his  forehead,  and  working 
them  with  a  gently  nodding 
motion  back  to  the  base  of  his 
skull,  then  forward  again. 

Gus's  first  public  appear- 
ance— in  an  amateur-night 
contest  in  a  Toledo  theater 
known  as  The  Blood  Tub — 
won  him  the  first  prize — $3. 
Thereafter  he  billed  himself 

as  Herr  Gus  of  Klotz.  and  came  to  the  attention  of  T.  F. 
Daly,  who  was  booking  a  small  minstrel  show  into  near- 
by hamlets. 

For  $1  a  show,  Gus  juggled  for  Daly  in  various  Ohio 
towns,  drawing  rotten  eggs  and  tomatoes  at  every  stand. 
This  diet  palled  before  long,  and  he  joined  the  Amaranth 
Minstrels  as  Herr  Gustav  Gun  at  $3  a  performance.  The 
new  name  apparently  gave  him  confidence,  for  he  soon 
quit  his  job  at  the  sewing-machine  company  to  join  the 
Somerville  and  Fry  Circus  in  Chicago. 


Sun  first  booked  Bob  Hope  25  years  ago 


Gus  opened  under  the  big  tent  with  his  newest  trick, 
in  which  ht  twirled  four  cigar  boxes  and  a  lighted  oil 
lamp  on  a  spinning  parasol.  All  he  needed  to  make  it  a 
wow  was  an  audience.  It  was  a  lack  which  pursued  him 
from  the  circus  lot  through  various  theaters,  including 
McGinley's  Museum  on  Vine  Street  in  St.  Louis,  the 
Central  in  Louisville,  and  the  old  Cole  and  Middleton 
Museum  in  Cincinnati. 

There  weren't  many  places  showing  vaudeville  in  those 
days,  and  performers  during 
the  winter  naturally  gravi- 
tated toward  the  medicine 
shows,  which  played  outdoors 
while  the  weather  held  and 
then  retreated  into  the  town 
halls.  Healey  and  Bigelow.  a 
New  Haven  company  that 
manufactured  Indian  reme- 
dies, then  had  more  than  100 
companies  on  the  road.  Gus 
applied  to  their  Chicago  of- 
fice, and  was  sent  to  join  a 
unit  in  Hillsdale,  Michigan. 

The  doctor,  whose  name 
was  Harry  Lake,  advised  Gus 
to  split  his  act  into  four  parts, 
so  the  audience  would  seem 
to  be  getting  more  for  the  ad- 
mission charge  of  ten  cents. 
Entertainment,  however,  was  secondary.  The  high 
point  of  each  show  came  when  "Dr."  Lake  led  out  four 
unhappy  Sioux,  whose  combined  salary  of  $25  a  month 
kept  them  looking  strikingly  solemn,  if  not  well-fed. 

"Friends,"  the  doctor  would  say,  "I  have  here  four  of 
Nature's  own  children,  straight  from  the  reservation. 
Look  how  healthy  they  are!  Friends,  they  owe  all  their 
health  to  Sagiwa.  the  old  Indian  remedy  compounded  of 
roots,  leaves,  gums,  barks  and  berries.  Regardless  of 
the  doctor  you  have  now,  friends,  (Continued  on  page  72) 
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W.  C.  Fields 


Chic  Sale 


CULVER   PHOTOS 


rx  Brothers 


Burns  and  Allen 


Walter  Huston 


Ted   Lewis 


'Palladian  Bridge,"  one  of  Churchill's  earliest  efforts,  was  done 
around  1920.     It  had  its  first  public  showing  in  London  last  year 


'Green  Trees  and  Poppies,"  which  is  unsigned,  like  all  Churchill's 
canvases,  was  painted  in  1927  on  Sir  Philip  Sassoon's  Kent  estate 


The  artist  himself  doesn't  recall  where  he  painted  "Mill  Pond  and 
Cottage."     He  did  it  just  before  touring  America  in  the  early  '30s 


This  "Hunting  Scene"  is  an  unusual  Churchill  subject.    No  hunter, 
he  most  often  paints  flower  arrangements  and  peaceful  landscapes 
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This  is  "Red  Flowers  in  Blue  Vase,"  painted  in  1925  at  Chartwell,  the  Churchill  country  home  in  Kent 


Greetings  by  CHURCHILL 


This  year  you  can  buy  Christmas  cards  by  the  world's  best- 
known  amateur  painter.  Most  of  these  canvases  have  never 
been  shown  in  this  country — few  have  been  seen  elsewhere 


THE  paintings  shown  here,  which  will  be  available  this  year  on  Christmas 
cards,  are  a  happy  consequence  of  one  of  the  major  Allied  defeats  of 
World  War  I.  They  owe  their  existence  to  the  reluctant  retirement  in 
1915  of  forty-year-old  Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who 
was  held  responsible  for  the  bloody  and  humiliating  defeat  suffered  by  British 
troops  at  the  Dardanelles.  Forced  out  of  public  life  under  a  barrage  of  criti- 
cism, Churchill  fretted,  seeking  a  release  for  his  vast  energy.  "Like  a  sea-beast 
fished  up  from  the  depths,  or  a  diver  too  suddenly  hoisted,"  he  wrote  later, 
"my  veins  threatened  to  burst  from  the  fall  in  pressure."  Painting  gave  him 
the  outlet  he  was  looking  for. 

Churchill  attacked  his  new  hobby  with  characteristic  enthusiasm.  He  com- 
pleted some  300  canvases  in  the  next  35  years,  painting  whenever  he  could 
find  time — during  two  world  wars,  in  the  lulls  between  political  campaigns, 
and  during  vacations  and  official  business  trips  all  over  the  world.  Like  his 
attitude  toward  painting,  Churchill's  approach  to  the  canvas  is  in  keeping  with 
his  character.  He  described  it  well  in  his  book,  Painting  as  a  Pastime,  when  he 
wrote  admiringly  of  another  artist's  technique:  "Splash  into  the  turpentine, 
wallop  into  the  blue,  and  the  white,  frantic  flourish  on  the  pallettc — clean  no 
longer — and  then  several  large,  fierce  strokes  and  slashes  of  blue  on  the  abso- 
lutely cowering  canvas." 

While  Churchill's  colorful  results  (few  critics  call  them  masterpieces,  but 
many  find  charm  and  craftsmanship  in  them)  have  been  exhibited  in  Britain, 
they  have  seldom  been  available  for  public  scrutiny  in  this  country  or  else- 
where. The  five  shown  on  these  pages  are  among  1 8  which  will  be  published  as 
Christmas  cards  over  the  next  three  years  by  the  Hallmark  Greeting  Card  Co. 
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The  former  Prime  Minister  at  his  easel.     Shown  the  prints 
reproduced  here,  he  commented:  "Better  than  the  originals' 
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By  A.  J.  CRONIN 


Paul  thought  he  knew  the  identity  of  the  real  murderer. 
But  who  would  believe  him,  when  the  men  to  whom  he 
must  apply  for  justice  were  the  same  men  who  were 
conspiring  to  prevent  him  from  discovering  the  truth? 
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The  Story:  Young  Paul  Engel,  living  with  his 
mother  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  was  horrified  to  discover 
that  his  father,  Leon  Engel,  was  not  dead,  but  had 
spent  the  past  fifteen  years  in  Stoneheath  Prison,  serv- 
ing a  life  sentence  for  murder.  He  heard  the  story 
from  Pastor  Emmanuel  Fleming,  whose  selfish 
daughter  Ella  wanted  to  marry  Paul. 

Leon  Engel  had  been  arrested  as  he  was  about  to  sail 
for  America  with  his  family,  for  the  murder  of  Mona 
Spurling,  in  Winton,  Scotland.  "Positive"  identifica- 
tion by  Janet  Crombie,  the  victim's  maid,  and  Louisa 
Burt,  a  passer-by,  formed  the  basis  for  the  verdict  of 
guilty  obtained  by  Inspector  James  Swann  and  Chief 
Constable  Adam  Urie — the  use  of  this  questionable 
evidence  having  been  sanctioned  by  Sir  Matthew 
Sprott,  prosecuting  his  first  case  for  the  crown. 

Unable  to  believe  his  father  guilty,  Paul  set  out  to 
track  down  the  truth.  Albert  Prusty,  the  dead  wom- 
an's neighbor,  who  still  lived  at  the  old  flat  and  was 
the  only  witness  who  had  refused  to  swear  to  Engel's 
identity,  told  him  of  an  unknown  man  at  the  scene  of 
the  crime;  he  also  revealed  that  Inspector  Swann  had 
not  believed  the  verdict  to  be  just,  and  had  searched 
for  further  evidence.  Paul  found  Swann  in  a  hospital. 
The  dying  man  confirmed  Paul's  growing  feeling  that 
his  father  had  been  framed,  and  gave  him  the  address 
of  Louisa  Burt.  Paul  looked  her  up,  and  was  just  per- 
suading her  to  talk  about  the  case  when  the  police 
picked  him  up  on  a  trifling  excuse  and  brought  him 
before  Chief  Constable  Urie,  who  warned  him  not  to 
try  to  reopen  the  case.  Undeterred,  Paul  persuaded 
Member  of  Parliament  George  Birley  to  file  a  plea 
for  reinvestigation. 

Paul  was  meanwhile  growing  attracted  to  lovely 
Lena  Andersen.  Two  pieces  of  bad  news  struck  him 
at  once:  the  rejection  of  his  plea  in  official  quarters, 
and  a  piece  of  gossip  about  Lena's  having  an  illegiti- 
mate child.  At  the  same  time,  he  lost  his  job  for  being 
on  the  police  list.  All  that  buoyed  him  in  his  deter- 
mination was  the  note  he  received,  apparently  from 
his  father,  advising  him  to  look  for  a  man  called 
Monk,  in  a  slum  district  called  the  Vennel. 

Paul,  without  a  job,  became  a  derelict  in  the  Vennel, 
living  in  flophouses  and  doing  menial  work.  When  he 
met  Monk,  he  was  depressed  by  his  bitterness  and  cyni- 
cism. Monk  had  spent  his  life  in  fruitless  hatred  of 
Sprott.  Paul  was  enraged  when  he  saw  Sprott  in  action 
at  a  murder  trial,  and  Monk  thought  he  had  found  his 
long-sought  opportunity  for  revenge.  He  plied  Paul 
with  liquor,  worked  on  his  feelings  against  Sprott,  and 
finally  gave  him  a  gun  and  sent  him  off  to  confront 
the  prosecutor. 

Meanwhile,  Sprott,  who  had  been  feeling  uneasy 
about  the  raking  up  of  the  Engel  case,  was  at  his  club, 
where  he  was  snubbed,  as  always,  by  Nigel  Grahame, 
a  lawyer  famous  for  his  integrity.  Sprott  went  home 
angry,  and  found  Paul  waiting  for  him;  he  refused  un- 
conditionally to  re-examine  the  evidence  or  recommend 
a  pardon  for  Leon  Enge!.  Paul  almost  followed  a  ter- 
rible impulse  to  murder  him,  but  left,  shaken  by  the 
emotional  ordeal,  without  harming  him. 


VI 

THE  night  was  cold  and  clear,  with  a  bitin 
wind.    As  Paul  moved  off  from  the  pros* 
cutor's  house,  making  his  way  blindly  throug 
the  silent  streets,  a  great  weakness  almost  overcairi  1 
him.    Yet  one  idea  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  An 
when  at  last  he  reached  the  river  he  drew  the  gu 
from  his  pocket  and,  with  a  sense  of  relief,  hurlei 
it  into  the  oily  water.    He  heard  the  dull  splash 
made,  and  he  watched  the  dark  circles  spread.  Onl 
when  the  last  ripple  had  gone  did  he  turn  away,  ij 

At  that  moment  the  clock  on  the  Tron  steep)] : 
struck  eleven. 

The  heavy  strokes  brought  him  back  more  full  | 
to  himself.    Through  the  turmoil  of  his  thoughi 
and  his  overpowering  fatigue,  he  realized  that  h  ] 
was  penniless.    He  drew  up  short,  wondering  wher 
he  could  spend  the  night.    Gradually  he  saw  the! 
only  one  course  was  open  to  him.    He  would  hav( 
to  do  what  Jerry  and  the  others  at  the  lodginghous [j 
dreaded  beyond  all  else.     He  had  to  sleep  ou'l 
There  was  a  place  known  as  the  Arches,  the  onl 
corner  of  the  city,  short  of  the  graveyard,  whertj 
the  homeless  might  spend  the  night  undisturbec 
As  he  went  toward  this  wretched  spot  he  felt  tha 
the  last  bulwark  of  his  respectability  was  gone. 

The  Arches  lay  near  the  river — two  dark  cutting 
under  the  span  of  the  Mungo  Railway  Bridge— 
and  by  the  time  he  arrived  other  unfortunates  ha< 
already  settled  themselves  for  the  night.  Pullinj 
up  his  coat  collar,  he  sat  down  in  the  chilly  shadow! 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his  back  against  i 
round  iron  pillar.  It  was  bitterly  cold.  With  his  jav 
set  to  suppress  his  shivers,  Paul  drowsed  in  snatches 

Morning  came  in  a  gray  and  sullen  haze,  witl.1 
the  heavy  thunder  of  an  early  train  upon  the  bridgil 
above.    So  cold  and  cramped  that  he  could  scarcely 
rise,  Paul  got  to  his  feet  and  stumbled  off.     Hi 
stomach  ached  for  food,  but  he  did  not  have  evei 
the  price  of  a  roll.    He  wondered  dizzily  if  it  wen: 
possible  to  starve  in  this  thriving  city.    Of  courst 
there  was  charity — he  was  too  hungry  to  be  prouc 
— and  at  the  back  of  his  mind,  as  from  anothei 
existence,  he  remembered  the  organization  of  th( 
Silver  King  that  Louisa  Burt  had  told  him  about. 

Somehow  he  managed  to  get  through  the  day 
and  as  dusk  approached  he  dragged  himself  to  th< 
east  corner  of  the  Saltmarket.  Here,  in  a  smal 
triangular  space  between  the  tramway  tracks,  El 
wagon  stood,  with  a  tin  chimney  and  a  flap  board 
already  surrounded  by  a  waiting,  destitute  throng 
At  five  o'clock  exactly,  the  flap  board  was  let  down 
forming  a  counter  and  disclosing  in  the  interior  ol 
the  wagon  a  modern  kitchen  unit.  An  attendant  ir 
a  white  apron  stood  behind  the  counter  and  as  each 
man  came  up  he  handed  him  a  bowl  of  soup  and 
a  hunk  of  bread  and  dripping.  The  only  indica- 
tion of  the  donor's  identity  was  seen  in  the  sign 
painted  on  the  flap  board,  almost  erased  by  fre- 
quent scrubbings:  THE  OSWALD  FREE  CAN- 
TEEN. The  hot  soup  revived  Paul,  and  he  ate  the 
bread  and  dripping  hungrily. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  C.  E.  MONROE,  JR. 


And  now  the  free  canteen  became  the  one  fixed 
loint  of  Paul's  existence.  Every  night  he  silently 
oined  the  waiting  figures.  The  men  never  talked 
nuch;  they  simply  waited.  And  when  they  had 
)een  fed  they  slipped  away,  back  into  the  shadows. 

Once  a  week,  on  Thursday  night,  the  whitc- 
iproned  attendant  was  joined  by  a  man  of  about 
ltty,  tall  and  erect,  dressed  always  in  black,  with 
Jark  eyes  and  a  faint,  remote  smile.  Paul  recog- 
lized  him  at  once.  It  was  Enoch  Oswald  himself. 
vVhen  he  removed  his  black,  wide-brimmed  soft  hat 
lis  hair  under  the  lights  gleamed  silver-white,  a  fea- 
ture so  striking  it  had  earned  him  the  name  by 
Which  he  was  familiarly  known  to  the  outcasts  who 
cceived  his  bounty. 

Bareheaded,  he  came  slowly  down  the  bread 
line,  stopping  a  moment  before  each  man,  not  look- 
ing at  him,  never  speaking,  but  pressing  into  his 
jalm  a  newly  minted  shilling.  As  Oswald  stood 
beside  him,  Paul,  though  his  head  remained  bent, 
was  throbbingly  conscious  of  his  presence.  This 
was  the  man  who  had  befriended  Louisa  Burt, 
who  was  now  befriending  him.  An  overmastering 
desire  took  hold  of  Paul  to  reveal  himself  and  his 
predicament  to  this  man. 

Here  was  a  chance,  he  thought,  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  one  who  could  not  fail  to  help  him.  who  would 
at  least  wish  to  help  him.  More  and  more,  through 
hours  of  painful  brooding,  he  had  come  to  realize 
that  only  through  Louisa  Burt  could  he  pierce  the 
mystery  of  the  murder.  She  knew — of  that  he  was 
certain.  She  was  at  hand,  alive  and  real — the  rest 
was  shadowy,  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  years.  And 
*here,  at  his  side,  was  the  single  person  who  might 
'compel  the  wretched  woman  to  speak.  Surely,  in 
the  circumstances  of  his  destitution,  which  had 
'brought  them  face  to  face  like  this,  there  was 
'something  providential. 

A  kind*  of  vertigo  took  hold  of  Paul.  In  his 
'weak  and  nervous  state,  the  suddenness  of  the  op- 
portunity was  too  much  for  him.  He  was  taken 
'by  a  spasm  of  the  larynx,  words  died  in  his  dry 
throat,  he  failed  to  open  his  lips.  When  he  came 
!to  himself,  Oswald  was  gone.  But  through  his 
.disappointment  Paul  was  aware  that,  the  follow- 
ing week,  the  chance  would  come  again. 

Now,  in  his  manner  of  living,  Paul  had  reached 
'such  a  pitch  of  suffering  that  for  brief  periods  his 
memory  would. fail  him.  In  this  nightmare  state 
'in  which  he  moved  he  forgot  who  he  was,  and  when 
he  remembered,  he  had  an  irrational  desire  to  go 
up  to  strangers  and  explain  his  identity  to  them. 
For  hours  he  would  wander  about  in  a  state  of 
stupor.  His  clothes  were  shabby,  his  boots  leak- 
ing; he  had  not  shaved  for  days.  His  hair,  uncut, 
fell  across  his  collar;  his  eyes  had  become  dull. 

TOWARD   the  end  of  the  week  the  weather 
turned  colder.    Recurrent  fogs  swept  up  the 
'  river  and  settled  like  a  blight  upon  the  city.   In  this 
'grimy  twilight  the  smoky   air  was  charged   with 
'sulphur  fumes.    Paul  developed  a  hacking  cough. 
In  his  lucid  intervals,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
could  not  go  on  much  longer. 

Then  Thursday  came  again,  and  hope  revived 
in  him.  He  went  early  to  The  Saltmarket  and  took 
his  place  among  the  first  arrivals  at  the  canteen. 
Night  fell  swiftly.  The  flares  were  lighted,  the 
hatch  thrown  down.  Suddenly,  as  he  waited  in  the 
bread  line,  he  became  conscious  of  someone  stand- 
ing beside  him.  He  felt  it  was  not  the  Silver  King. 
After  a  moment,  he  raised  his  head  and  looked  into 
the  eyes  of  Lena  Andersen.  .  .  . 

Three  weeks  earlier,  when  Paul  was  dismissed  by 
the  Bonanza  manager,  Lena  had  witnessed  the  in- 
cident with  a  queer  feeling  of  dismay.  As  the  days 
passed  and  she  did  not  see  him  again,  this  deepened 
into  a  definite  sense  of  loss.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  Harris  engaged  another  pianist,  a  young 
woman.  The  music  she  played  and  the  recol- 
lections it  evoked  intensified  the  ache  in  Lena's 
breast.  She  felt  herself  slipping  back  into  the  same 
sort  of  depression  that  she  had  suffered  when  she 
left  Kippcn. 

About  a  year  before,  she  had  been  quite  happy  in 
her  position  at  the  County  Arms  Hotel.  Kippcn 
was  a  pretty  town,  at  the  (Continued  on  page  42) 


The  crowd  milled  around  thein.  "Friends" 
Paul  shouted,  "Fin  only  asking  for  justice!'* 
And  then  the  two  policemen  dragged  liim  away 
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LOUIS  S.  GLANZMAN 


KATY 


By  MARY  JANE  WALDO 


THEY  took  the  baby,  thought  Katy,  and  I 
couldn't  help  it  because  she  was  too  little 
and  I  couldn't  take  care  of  her.  But  they 
won't  get  Mike.  She  hurried  and  got  Mike  all  ready 
before  Miss  Ewing  got  there,  and  she  took  him 
downstairs  where  the  people  were  waiting.  She 
had  hoped  that  the  people  would  look  mean,  but 
they  looked  very  kind. 

"This  is  Mike,"  she  said  rapidly.  "He  limps  a 
little  bit  and  he's  not  very  smart." 

The  first  part  was  true,  today;  but  the  last  was 
such  a  lie  that  it  scalded  her  teeth. 

"I'm  his  sister,"  she  went  on.  "I'm  Katy."  Let 
them  look  at  her  and  see  how  homely  she  was;  she 
didn't  care.  Maybe  they  would  think  that  Mike 
would  look  just  like  her  when  he  was  ten  years  old, 
and  they  wouldn't  want  him  then.  People  never 
thought  about  the  babies  growing  up,  Katy  guessed, 
because  everyone  wanted  little  tiny  kids;  it  was 
understood  all  over  the  Home  that  nobody  would 
take  you  after  you  were  five  or  so. 

"I'm  glad  to  meet  you,  Katy,"  the  lady  said, 
offering  her  hand.  "You  know,  of  course,  that 
we're  hoping — " 

"Yes,"  said  Katy  between  her  teeth.  She  ignored 
the  hand;  she  was  not  going  to  be  charmed.    She 


turned  and  ran  back  up  the  stairs  as  fast  as 
she  could. 

There  was  a  place  at  the  top  where  you 
could  look  down  without  being  seen  from 
below.  She  stood  there,  looking  down  and 
willing  Mike  to  do  the  things  she  had  told 
him  to  do.  "Don't  smile,  Mike,"  she  begged 
silently,  "please,  please  don't  smile."  He  was 
only  three  and  a  half.  He  minded  her  very 
well,  but  when  she  wasn't  there  he  sometimes 
forgot. 

Mike  was  not  smiling.  He  stood  sticking 
out  his  lower  lip,  watching  the  people.  His 
hair,  though,  which  Katy  had  plastered 
down  with  water  so  that  he  would  not  be  so 
beautiful,  was  already  blossoming  up  into 
curls  again;  he  was  looking  much  too  cute. 
The  lady  bent  down  in  front  of  him  and 
you  could  see  that  her  hair  was  nearly  the 
same  shade  of  red  that  Mike's  was.  This  was 
bad.  She  would  like  him  all  the  more. 

"What's  the  matter  with  your  foot,  Mike?" 
the  lady  said  warmly. 

"I  stung  it  on  a  bee,"  Mike  told  her.  Katy 
groaned.  She  had  always  taught  him  to  tell 
the  truth  and  here  he  kept  on  doing  it  when 
she  wished  he  wouldn't.  If  the  people  had 
thought  something  was  really  wrong  with 
his  foot,  it  might  have  made  a  difference. 

Katy  felt  Miss  Ewing's  hand  on  her  shoul- 
der. She  liked  Miss  Ewing;  everyone  at  the 
Home  was  nice.  It  was  not  a  mean  place  at 
all.  Mike  could  be  happy  here  with  Katy.  He 
didn't  need  to  be  adopted,  when  he  had 
Katy.  Nobody  else  could  bring  him  up  so 
well,  since  he  had  been  Katy's  child  nearly 
all  his  life. 

"Those  are  the  Gallaghers,"  Miss  Ewing 
said  quietly  to  Katy  now.  "They  have  wanted 
a  little  boy  ever  so  long."  Her  hand  lingered 
on  Katy's  shoulder  as  if  she  were  about  to 
say  something  else,  but  she  didn't.  She  went 
downstairs  to  talk  to  the  people. 

The  man  was  holding  out  a  hand  to  Mike. 
Mike  was  wary.   He  was  not  smiling  yet  and 
he  looked  with  some  caution  at  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher's eager  face.    Presently  he  took  the 
hand,  and  the  Gallaghers  walked  out  of  the 
Home  with  Mike.   Probably  they  would  buy 
him  things;  people  most  always  did  when 
they  came  to  "look  over"  one  of  the  kids. 
Probably  he  would  eat  too  much  ice  cream  and  get 
sick.   Katy  hoped  he  would.  No  little  boys  looked 
cute  while  they  were  throwing  up  all  over  every- 
thing. 

Mike  was  back  in  time  for  his  nap.  "I  went  for 
a  long  ride,"  he  announced  importantly.  "I  saw 
cows."  Katy  held  him  on  her  lap  while  she  untied 
his  shoes  but  he  did  not  relax  against  her.  "I'm 
going  to  sleep  for  one  hour,"  he  said  solemnly. 
"And  when  the  one  hour  is  sleeped,  wake  me  up 
so  I  can  play  with  my  new  truck." 

After  he  was  asleep  Katy  sat  there  on  his  cot, 
watching  the  shadows  his  eyelashes  made  on  his 
cheeks.  She  was  helpless  with  love  for  him,  and  he 
was  partly  gone  from  her  already.  It  had  been  so 
important  to  their  mother  that  they  should  all  stay 
together.  "Don't  let  them  separate  you,  Katy. 
Don't  let  them  do  it,"  she  had  entreated  over  and 
over.  It  was  the  only  thing  she  had  cared  about. 
And  Katy  had  not  been  able  to  keep  the  baby  even 
for  a  week. 
They  would  not  take  Mike.  .  .  . 
The  worst  part  was  that  Mike  liked  the  Gal- 
laghers. How  could  he  help  it?  Katy  could  hardly 
keep  from  liking  them  herself.  Every  time  she 
came  downstairs  with  Mike,  they  tried  to  talk  to 
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her;  once  they  even  brought  her  a  present.  It  wa: 
a  doll.  She  decided  with  scorn  that  they  were  try 
ing  to  make  it  easy  for  her.  She  would  not  talk  tc 
them.  She  ducked  her  head  and  looked  at  her  feet 
or  she  ran  upstairs.  She  looked  at  them  furtively 
seeing  how  gentle  Mrs.  Gallagher  was,  like  Mam; 
had  been;  how  friendly  Mr.  Gallagher  was  tryinj 
to  be.  She  hated  them.  She  didn't  know  what  she 
was  going  to  do. 

The  Gallaghers  had  come  from  upstate,  and  they 
had  only  ten  days  in  which  to  decide  about  taking 
Mike.  The  time  was  nearly  up  when  Katy  thought 
of  what  she  must  do. 

There  was  a  thing  which  had  kept  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  little  girls  in  the  Home;  it  could! 
keep  Mike  there  too,  maybe.  The  next  time  the; 
Gallaghers  came  Katy  had  made  herself  very  neat 
and  pinned  her  hair  in  the  way  that  made  it  look  a 
little  better.  When  she  brought  Mike  down  shel 
tried  to  look  pleasant  and  she  stayed  to  wave  a 
wistful  good-by  from  the  door.  Mrs.  Gallagher 
looked  back  at  her. 

"Would  you  like  to  come,  too,  Katy?"  she  asked 
uncertainly. 

Katy's  heart  beat  fast.  The  plan  was  working, 
She  ran  to  ask  permission.  Miss  Ewing  gladly 
granted  it.  Then  she  sighed  a  deep  sigh.  "Some 
times  things  are  very  hard,  Katy.  But  I  know  you 
would  never  do  anything  to — to  endanger  youi 
little  brother's  future." 

"No,  Miss  Ewing,"  said  Katy  gladly,  grateful 
that  the  warning  had  been  so  phrased.  "No,  I 
would  never  do  that." 

KATY  had  been  once  to  the  circus,  and  there 
.  were  occasional  parties  for  the  Home  chil- 
dren; but  it  was  different  to  be  away  from  the  Home 
with  a  family.  It  was  wonderful  to  be  in  the  back 
seat  of  a  car  with  Mike,  and  to  have  a  lady  and  a 
man  in  front;  you  could  almost  pretend  .  .  . 

And  the  Gallaghers  seemed  so  happy.  All  day 
they  kept  smiling  at  each  other.  It  was  too  bad  to 
spoil  it,  but  it  had  to  be  done. 

She  waited  until  they  were  nearly  back  to  the 
Home.  She  didn't  know  how  she  was  going  to  say 
it,  but  Mrs.  Gallagher  made  it  easy.  "Mike  never 
talks  about  anyone  but  you,  Katy,"  she  said.  "You 
must  have  taken  care  of  him  since  he  was  quite 
small." 

Katy  nodded.  "I  had  to,"  she  said  firmly.  "Mama 
had  to  go  to  visit  Daddy  so  often,  in  the — in  the 
asylum,  you  know."  It  was  Katy's  last  bolt;  if  this 
didn't  work,  nothing  would. 

Nobody  said  a  word  and  the  car  sped  along  the 
avenue. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Gallagher  pulled  up  to  the  curb 
and  stopped  the  car.  He  looked  at  his  wife.  "We're 
a  fine  pair,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Gallagher  got  out  and  opened  the  door  to 
the  back  seat  and  got  in  beside  Katy  where  she  sat 
holding  the  sleeping  Mike  on  her  lap. 

"Katy,"  she  began,  "Katy,  we  know  how  you  lost 
your  father.  And  your  mother,  too.  You  needn't 
make  up  stories.  We  aren't —  We  won't  take  Mike 
away  from  you.  We're  kind  of  stupid  about  chil- 
dren; it  takes  us  a  long  time  to  catch  on.  We  need 
two  children  to  teach  us.  Do  you  think  you  would 
like  to  live  with  us,  Katy?" 

Katy  was  glad  that  Mrs.  Gallagher  did  not  reach 
out  and  touch  her.  She  didn't  think  she  could  have 
gone  on  being  grown-up. 

"Mike's  pretty  heavy,  isn't  he?"  Mrs.  Gallagher 
asked  anxiously.  "Would  you  mind  if  I  held  him 
for  a  while?" 

And  Katy  knew  that  he  was  heavy,  and  that  she 
could  use  a  little  help.  Gently  she  shifted  Mike 
into  Mrs.  Gallagher's  outstretched  arms,    the  end 
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Here's  why  leading  car  makers 
and  the  public  prefer  this  great 
tire:  It  gives  .  .  . 

A  SOFTER  RIDE! 
A  SAFER  RIDE! 
FEWER  CAR  REPAIRS! 
MORE  MILEAGE! 


GOODYEAR 


MORE  PEOPLE  RIDE  ON  GOODYEAR  TIRES  THAN  ON  ANY  OTHER  KIND 
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mother  called,  "Dinner's  ready,  Miss  Mc- 
Leod,"  the  little  girl  burst  out,  "Mama,  the 
lady's  got  to  wash  her  face  and  hands. 
They're  awful  dirty." 

"I  didn't  blame  that  little  tot.  She'd  never 
seen  a  black  face  before."  Mrs.  Bethune 
doesn't  wince  at  the  word  "black."  She 
regards  bitterness  as  a  worthless  weapon. 

When  she  left  Moody  Institute,  she 
turned  to  teaching.  In  1897  she  met  and 
married  a  fellow  teacher,  Albertus  Bethune. 
He  died  in  1919,  leaving  her  one  son,  Al- 
bert, now  on  the  faculty  of  his  mother's 
school. 

At  mention  of  the  school,  she  closes  her 
eyes  and,  in  the  rhythm  of  a  spiritual, 
chants: 

"I'd  been  dreaming,  all  my  life,  down 
yonder  in  the  cotton  fields,  in  the  class- 
room, singing  in  the  Chicago  slums,  dream- 
ing, dreaming,  of  big  buildings  and  little 
children — my  own  institution."  She  opens 
her  eyes  and  asks,  "But  where  to  put  it?" 

In  the  South — there  the  need  was  great- 
est. And  in  an  inexpensive  community — 
she  had  no  money.  These  were  the  two 
firm  lines  in  her  blueprint.  The  rest  she 
left  to  chance,  which  she  prefers  to  call 
God. 

In  Florida  on  a  mission,  she  found  some 
"friendly  folks"  who  directed  her  to  a  piece 
of  land  and  a  miserable  house  she  could 
rent  for  almost  nothing.  She  had  a  "hunch" 
it  was  the  right  place.  So  one  October  day 
in  1904  found  her  in  this  shack  at  Daytona 
Beach.  She  had  a  dollar  and  a  half;  a  few 
soapboxes  for  furniture;  five  little  colored 
girls  for  pupils.  She  also  had  faith  and 
gumption. 

With  a  flourish  she  founded  the  Daytona 
Educational  and  Industrial  Training  School, 
and  became  its  president.  She  started  a 
one-woman  campaign  for  funds,  going  from 
door  to  door.  To  help  out,  she  often  sold 
fried  fish  and  sweet-potato  pies.  No  cook 
herself,  she  had  friends  provide  the  food, 
while  she  furnished  one  of  her  best  com- 
modities— salesmanship. 

At  the  end  of  a  toilsome  day  vending  fish 
and  education,  she  would  wash  out  her  one 
shirtwaist,  cut  new  cardboard  soles  for  her 
shoes,  count  her  money,  say  her  prayers, 
and  go  to  sleep,  ready  for  a  new  day. 

A  Bad  First  Impression 

Money  came  in,  but  slowly.  Mrs. 
Bethun  \»ited  the  industrialist  and  phi- 
lanthropic Jame.s  N.  Gamble,  son  of  the 
founder  of  Procter  &  Gamble,  to  visit  her 
project.  Gamble  had  a  winter  home  in 
Daytona  Beach,  and  had  been  attracted  to 
Mrs.  Bethune's  struggling  experiment  be- 
cause it  was  "a  Christian  effort  on  behalf 
of  Negro  children."  When  he  entered  her 
office,  furnished  with  a  wooden  crate  and 
a  wobbly  chair,  he  demanded  sternly.  "And 
where  is  this  school  of  which  you  wish  me 
to  be  a  trustee?" 

She  fired  back:  "In  my  mind,  Mr.  Gam- 
ble.    And  my  soul." 

He  gave  her  financial  assistance  and  ad- 
vice, becoming  chairman  of  the  school 
board  and  so  remaining  for  20  years  until 
his  death.  To  him  she  gives  great  credit  for 
the  school's  development.  In  1923  the 
former  grade  school  for  girls  was  merged 
with  the  Cookman  Institute  to  become  the 
Hethunc-Cookman  College.  At  the  same 
time,  it  began  to  receive  aid  from  the  Board 
of  Education  for  Negroes  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Today  the  college  is  fully  accredited  by 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  It  has  a  faculty  of 
100.  Its  27  buildings  are  dominated,  ap- 
propriately, by  Faith  Hall.  Its  1.000-odd 
regular  students  include  three  boys  from 
Nigeria  who  are  sons  of  tribal  chiefs. 
Sixty-five  per  cent  of  its  graduates  are 
teachers.  Five  per  cent  are  in  professions. 
Most  of  the  others  are  skilled  laborers, 
secretaries  and  in  domestic  service. 


Life  at  Bethune-Cookman  hasn't  always 
been  placid.  One  Election  eve,  Ku-Klux 
Klansmen  marched  across  the  campus  as  a 
warning  to  Negro  teachers  and  older  stu- 
dents not  to  vote.  Mrs.  Bethune  ordered 
every  light  in  all  the  buildings  turned  on  and 
kept  them  burning  until  dawn.  The  next 
morning  she  led  her  flock  to  the  polls,  un- 
molested. 

In  reviewing  the  school's  growth,  its 
founder  puts  first  its  most  intangible  asset — 
her  partnership  with  God. 

She  says  simply: 

"I  believe  in  God,  and  so  I  believe  in 
Mary  Bethune." 

When  she  says  that,  she  is  stating  what 
is  to  her  a  plain  fact;  she's  been  facing  facts 
all  her  life.  As  a  child  she  faced  her  first 
racial  fact  when  she  realized,  with  a  shock, 
that  "we  Negroes  are  regarded  as  different." 

She  didn't  like  that  classification  then; 
she  doesn't  like  it  now.  She  points  out  that 
she  doesn't  want  to  be  "Jim  Crowed"  into 
a  back  seat  just  because  she's  black;  nor 


to  hire  done.  Mrs.  Bethune  did  the  talking 
and  the  walking,  in  an  effort  to  sell  the 
council   to  Negro   women's  organizations. 

With  very  little  money  and  limited  per- 
sonnel, the  council  decided  to  concentrate 
on  one  problem,  the  problem  it  considered 
the  most  pressing  at  the  time — the  growing 
unemployment  of  Negroes.  Mrs.  Bethune 
recalls  how  she  "bothered"  government  offi- 
cials and  testified  at  Congressional  hearings, 
speaking  now  as  the  leader  of  organized 
Negro  women.  She  laid  a  considerable 
piece  of  the  groundwork  on  which,  several 
years  later,  was  to  be  established  the  Fair 
Employment  Practice  Committee — a  fed- 
eral group  set  up  to  work  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  discrimination  in  employment. 
This  success  made  the  council  popular, 
and  clubs  all  over  the  country  began  to 
sign  up. 

Having  done  something  for  her  people, 
she  quickly  followed  through  with  a  de- 
mand that  they  do  something  for  them- 
selves, and  launched  a  "Hold  Your  Job" 
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does  she  want  to  be  ushered  into  a  front 
one  simply  because  she's  not  white,  and 
"they  want  to  palaver  over  me." 

She  does  want,  for  herself  and  her  people, 
what  most  of  her  people  want:  equality  of 
opportunity  in  learning  and  earning,  and  in 
living.  In  the  middle  thirties  she  felt  that 
this  opportunity,  never  very  great,  was 
slipping  away — particularly  the  chance  for 
the  Negro  to  obtain  employment.  Other 
Negro  women  all  over  the  country  were 
also  troubled,  but  they  did  nothing  about  it. 
They  had  their  clubs  and  societies,  but  there 
was  no  unity  among  the  groups. 

By  1935,  Mary  Bethune  had  made  her 
place  as  an  educator.  She  was  sixty  years 
old  and  she  suffered  greatly  from  asthma. 
But  she  felt  there  was  still  a  job  for  her 
to  do. 

On  the  fifth  of  December  of  that  year, 
she  summoned  representatives  of  leading 
Negro  women's  organizations  and  outlined 
to  them  her  plans,  big,  plans,  for  a  federa- 
tion. Almost  singlehandcd  she  founded 
the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women, 
then  went  to  work  to  put  flesh  on  its  paper 
frame. 

Every  night  a  handful  of  women  volun- 
teers, their  own  day's  work  done,  came  to 
her  small  flat  in  Washington  and  did  all  the 
clerical    jobs    which    they    couldn't    afford 


campaign  designed  to  impress  on  Negroes 
the  need  for  good  relations  with  their  em- 
ployers and  fellow  workers;  and  this  attrac- 
ted the  attention  of  businessmen.  White 
"angels"  came  forward:  notably  millionaire 
Marshall  Field  III,  who  helped  the  council 
get  its  headquarters  in  a  mansion  in  one 
of  the  best  Negro  residential  districts  in 
the  capital. 

During  World  War  II,  the  council  worked 
for  the  admission  of  Negro  women  into  all 
branches  of  the  service  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  women.  When  Oveta  Culp  Hobby 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Women's 
Army  Auxiliary  Corps,  many  Negroes  were 
disturbed  by  the  selection  of  a  woman  from 
Texas.  Many  were  ready  to  protest  vigor- 
ously. 

Mrs.  Hobby,  aware  of  the  problem, 
turned  to  Mrs.  Bethune.  After  a  series  of 
conferences  between  the  two  women.  Mrs. 
Bethune,  satisfied  that  Mrs.  Hobby's  place 
of  birth  did  not  condition  her  idea  of 
justice,  reported  her  conclusion  so  convinc- 
ingly that  most  council  members  withdrew 
their  objections  to  the  Hobby  appointment. 

Subsequently,  Mrs.  Bethune  became  the 
only  Negro  member  of  the  women's  com- 
mittee selected  to  choose  candidates  for  the 
first  officers'  training  school  for  the  corps. 
Mrs.  Bethune's  recommendations  for  the  se- 


lection of  Negro  candidates  were  so 
that  she  was  criticized  by  some  of  her 
pie.   She  insisted: 

"I  won't  vote  for  an  unqualified  girl 
because  her  face  is  black." 

Since  the  war  the  council  has  worke< 
such  legislation  as  the  anti-poll  tax  am 
antilynching  bills;  a  broadened  Si 
Security  program,  and  a  bill  for  the  e: 
lishment  of  a  permanent  Fair  Employi 
Practices  Commission. 

Congressmen  and  businessmen, 
leaders  and  Cabinet  members  know 
when  Mrs.  Bethune  walks  into  the  oi 
she  not  only  speaks  for  800,000  N 
women,  but  that  most  of  those  800 
speak  for  Mrs.  Bethune — the  words 
wants  them  to  speak. 

Among  Her  Severest  Critics 

Like  every  leader,  she  has  her  cr 
Ironically,  some  of  her  most  severe  are 
young  Negro  women  whom  she  most  w 
to  help.  They  think  she  belongs  to  \ 
they  call  the  "Uncle  Tom"  school — in  o 
words,  that  she  is  not  militant  enough. 
Bethune,  however,  believes  that  a  serie 
little  wins  can  add  up  to  a  great  victor 

Here's  an  example  of  her  step-by- 
strategy.  She  goes  before  Southern  li 
lators  and  asks,  with  assumed  innocei 

"Don't  you  want  to  let  the  Negroes  1< 
to  read?"  They  can  make  but  one  ans 
— "Yes."  What  she  means,  and  of  co 
they  know  it,  is  that  she's  going  to  figb 
get  Southern  Negroes  enough  educatio 
that  some  of  them  can  step  out  of  the  co 
fields  and  into  a  business  office. 

In  spite  of  Northern  critics  and  Soutl 
foes,  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  has  gone 
in  the  South.  She  was  perhaps  the 
Negro  to  receive  an  honorary  dej 
from  any  white  college  in  the  Sout 
Rollins  College  at  Winter  Park,  Flor 
made  the  award  last  year. 

"First"   and   "only  Negro"  are  fam 
phrases  in  her  biography.     As  directoi 
the  Division  of  Negro  Affairs  of  the 
tional  Youth  Administration,  she  was 
only  member  of  her  race  operating  in 
organization  at  a  top  level.    In  1939,  typ 
of  the  seven  years  she  spent  with  the 
ministration,  she  traveled  35,000  mile." 
address  41  meetings  in  21  states;  dedici 
six  Youth  Centers,  and  made  three  ci 
mencement  addresses — all  this  at  the 
of    sixty-four.      At    the    United    Nati 
Conference  in  San  Francisco,  she  was 
ciate    consultant    to    the    American 
gation.   After  working  hours  she  addre>| 
52  California  meetings. 

Honors,  awards,  medals — she  has  trfl 
by  the  score.  Some  are  mere  token  fit 
ments  on  a  debt  to  a  member  of  a  mino  y 
group.  Others  are  real  tributes  to  a  if 
leader — sex,  color  or  race  aside. 

She  rejoices,  too,  in  her  collection  of  p 
sonal  mementos  of  the  famous.  She  hull 
trunkful  of  autographed  photographs  I 
international  celebrities.  She  has  kncl 
five  Presidents. 

She  has  a  boxful  of  Rockefeller  dii'i 
that  she's  going  to  have  made  into  a  bra? 
let  someday.  During  his  winter  sojous 
in  Florida  the  financier  got  to  be  a  frie: 
After  John  D.  Rockefeller's  death  ( 
cousin  gave  her  one  of  his  favorite  woo' 
scarves.  She  loves  to  wear  it.  She  is  si 
never  seen  without  a  cane,  one  of  Franl  l 
D.  Roosevelt's,  which  she  asked  for  :!J 
received  from  Mrs.  Roosevelt  after  I 
death. 

She  first  met  the  late  President,  throif 
friendship  with  his  wife,  when  he  was  gY 
ernor  of  New  York.  She  is  fond  of  relat  j 
that  when  he  was  at  the  White  House  I 
would  often  ask  her  to  consult  with  hirm 
race  problems  and  that  his  customary  grit 
ing  was: 

"I'm  always  glad  to  see  you,  M 
Bethune.  for  you  always  come  asking  hi! 
for  others — never  for  yourself."       the  || 
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eer  belongs. . .  enjoy  it 

In  this  home-loving  land  of  ours  ...  in  this  America  of  kindliness,  of 
friendship,  of  good-humored  tolerance  .  .  .  perhaps  no  beverages  are 
more  "at  home"  on  more  occasions  than  good  American  beer  and  ale. 
For  beer  and  ale  are  the  kinds  of  beverages  Americans  like.  They 
belong— to  pleasant  living,  to  good  fellowship,  to  sensible  moderation. 
And  our  right  to  enjoy  them,  this  too  belongs— to  our  own  American 
heritage  of  personal  freedom. 


AMERICA'S  BEVERAGE  OF  MODERATION 

United  States  Brewers  Foundation . . .  Chartered  1862 
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ere  it  is  —  the  shaver  whose  swift  efficiency  outdates 
all  other  methods. 


Here  is  the  climax  of  years  of  electric  shaving  leadership. 

Here  is  the  completely  new  Schick  "20" — titled  for 
Schick's  20th  anniversary  as  the  first  name  in  electric 
shaving  —  and  correctly  called  "the  finest  shaving  instru- 
ment of  all  time." 

Hold  this  well-halanced  beauty.  A  light  new  shape  nestles 
in  your  fingers,  with  sides  dimpled  for  sure  gripping. 

Plug  it  into  any  outlet  —  press  the  handy  button  —  and 
into  action  goes  that rea/  rotary  motor,  the  most  powerful 
motor  Schick  ever  built. 


Glide  the  "20"  over  your  face.  Those  Hi- Velocity  Heads 
purr  through  the  thickest  whiskers.  Your  beard  seems  to 

*P.  S.-Gift  idea?  Wliat  better? 


melt  like  snow  in  the  spring.  And  all  clippings  fall  into 
the  new  two-position  Whisk-Its. 

In  a  few  moments  —  you're  shaved,  clean  and  close.  Your 
face  is  smooth  —  not  a  sign  of  cut,  scrape  —  or  whisker. 

Even  the  case  is  in  keeping  with  the  complete  newness  of 
the  Schick  "20."  Its  shape  is  smart  and  different  —  con- 
veniently tailored  for  bathroom  shelf,  dressing  table  or 
suitcase. 

If  you  want  the  very  finest  in  all  ways,  this  is  the  shaver  for 
you.  The  Schick  "20"  is  onstage  now  at  your  nearest  deal- 
er's (along  with  its  companions,  the  famous  Schick  Super 
and  Schick  Colonel).  Schick  Incorporated,  Stamford, 
Conn.  Service  offices  in  principal  cities. 

Schick  "20"  $24.50*  Schick  Super  $22.50*  Schick  Colonel  $17.50 
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NEW  HI  VELOCITY  HEADS -Higher  speed  with  longer 
cutter  thrust.  Sharpened  and  honed.  Exclusive 
combing  edges  guide  whiskers.  Interceptor  bar,  in 
each  head,  stands  up  whiskers  for  close  cropping. 


NEW  TOP-POWER  MOTOR-A  real  rotary  motor. 
Precision-built,  smooth,  a  powerhouse  —  packs 
more  power  than  any  other  we  ever  made.  AC  or 
DC.  Snaps  into  action  or  stops  when  you  press 
the  Stop-Start  Button. 


NEW  EASY-TO  HOLD  SHAPE  -  Lightest  shaver  on  the 
market,  dimpled  indentations  for  non-slip  grip, 
compact  form  fits  fingers.  New  larger  Whisk-Its 
open  to  two  positions  for  easy  cleaning. 


NEW  CADOIE  CASE -in  a  rich,  leatherlike 
ing,  saddle-stitched,  lettered  in  gold.  H 
sized  for  medicine  cabinet,  wash-basin 
dressing  room— or  for  traveling. 


MORE    MEN     USE     SCHICK    ELECTRIC     SHAVERS    THAN    ANY    OTHER    MAKE 


STYLED  BY  CARL  OHO 
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Vitalis  f/ 

Iflffc-ACrlOl/care 

gives  you  - 
Handsomer  Hair! 


the  difference 
in  yourscalp-SEE  fa  difference 
in  your  hair! 


What  a  wonderful  wake-up  glow  —  when 
you  use  "Live-Action"  Vitalis  and  the  fa- 
mous "60-Second  Workout!" 

50  seconds'  massage  with  active  Vitalis 
(I)  stimulates  scalp  (2)  prevents  dryness  (3) 
routs  flaky  dandruff  (4)  helps  check  exces- 
sive falling  hair.  Then  10  seconds  to  comb 
. . .  and  your  hair  is  neater,  handsomer — set 
to  stay  that  way  all  day!  Natural  looking  — 
never  "slicked  down."  Vitalis  contains  no 
greasy  liquid  petrolatum — just  pure,  natural 
vegetable  oil. 

For  a  scalp  that  feels  its  best 
and  hair  that  looks  its  best, get 
"Live-Action"  Vitalis  at  any 
drug  counter  or  barber  shop. 

•  Many  skin  specialist!  prescribe 
two  of  Vitalis'  basic  ingredients 
for  dry,  flaky  scalp. 

* 


Vitalis 


A  Product  ol 
Brisiol-Myert 


arefthe 

60-^econd  Workout' 


AlEWf  fircrezm  ionic 
i$ns. . .  fight&r-£>odie.ef 

VITALIS  UAlk  CREAM 

g/Ves  your  far  thzt 
CieAH-$R00MEO  LOOK. 

MO  heavy  -film !  NO  sticky  comb! 
MO  messy  hands!        »* 


head  of  Loch  Allan,  something  of  a  resort 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 
And  the  hotel  was  of  a  superior  class,  man- 
aged by  a  retired  army  major  named  Pren- 
tice and  his  wife,  patronized  mainly  by 
fishermen  and  tourists.  The  place  and  the 
work  suited  Lena — her  prospects  were  good. 
Then  a  family  misfortune  had  changed  the 
pleasant  current  of  her  life. 

Her  only  sister,  Laura,  married  to  a 
young  surveyor  employed  by  an  engineering 
firm  in  the  North  of  England,  and  who  had 
one  child,  a  three-year-old  boy  named 
Angus,  suddenly  lost  her  husband  in  a  ship- 
yard accident.  The  shock  was  severe; 
Laura  had  never  been  strong,  and  she  fell 
ill.  Presently  her  condition  was  diagnosed 
as  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs — sanatorium 
treatment  was  imperative. 

Since  Laura,  before  her  marriage,  had 
been  a  nurse,  she  was  able  to  get  hospital- 
ized without  difficulty  or  delay.  But  what 
was  to  be  done  with  her  child?  She  had 
very  little  money,  her  parents  were  dead, 
her  two  brothers  far  away  in  Canada,  and 
Lena,  her  sister,  was  obliged  to  work  hard 
for  her  living — how  could  she  ask  her  to 
take  over  such  an  exacting  burden? 

But  almost  before  the  thought  was 
formed,  Lena  came  forward  of  her  own 
accord,  conducted  Laura  to  the  sanatorium, 
and  in  her  quiet,  practical  way,  took  Angus 
home  with  her.  As  she  had  foreseen,  it 
was  difficult — indeed,  she  was  unable  to 
keep  her  job  at  the  hotel.  The  Prentices 
informed  her  quite  bluntly  that  they  had 
no  use  for  a  receptionist  with  a  three-year- 
old  clinging  to  her  skirts.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  Lena  had  to  look  for  another  job. 

AT  THIS  time  one  of  the  guests  at  the  ho- 
.  tel  was  a  certain  Mr.  L.  A.  Dunn,  a  la- 
conic and  ill-favored  person  who  came 
regularly  to  Kippen  for  the  trout  fishing. 
He  had  noted  with  approval  her  unselfish 
behavior.  He  thought,  as  he  dreamed  by  the 
lake  and  exposed  his  ugty,  half-bald  head  to 
the  sun,  that  here  was  a  person  who  de- 
served any  help  he  might  give  her. 

Dunn  was  not  a  rich  man  and  he  had  a 
wife  and  family  to  support.  But  he  had 
connections  in  Winton.  He  found  Lena  a 
job  at  the  Bonanza,  arranged  for  her  to  get 
away  to  Winton,  to  an  old  friend  of  his, 
Mrs.  Hastie,  who  would  look  after  the  child 
while  she  was  at  work.  And  often,  on  his 
way  to  the  office,  he  would  stop  in  for  cof- 
fee, to  note,  with  apparent  indifference,  the 
progress  of  his  protegee. 

Things  were  not  easy  for  Lena.  Her 
sister's  recovery  was  for  a  long  time  in 
doubt,  and  this  caused  her  continual  anx- 
iety. Moreover,  in  this  strange  unfriendly 
city  her  relationship  to  Angus  was  often 
misinterpreted  and,  since  she  soon  tired 
of  explanations,  she  suffered,  in  proud  si- 
lence, many  unkind  conclusions.  It  inter- 
ested Dunn  to  find  that  her  remedy  for  the 
moods  of  sadness  which  sometimes  weighed 
upon  her  was  hard  work. 

This,  indeed,  was  the  antidote  which  she 
had  at  first  applied  to  her  longing  for  Paul. 
But  all  her  resolution  could  not  beat  down 
the  feeling  which  swelled  within  her.  Paul 
was  in  trouble — serious,  dangerous  trouble 
— and  she  must  do  something  to  help  him. 
The  impulse  was  stronger  than  she.  and  at 
last  she  yielded  to  it.  The  following  night 
she  went  to  Paul's  lodging  in  Poole  Street 
and  asked  if  she  might  see  him.  ^ 

Mrs.  Coppin  inspected  her  with  com- 
pressed lips.  "He's  gone,"  she  answered 
shortly.     "He  couldn't  pay  his  rent." 

"Where  did  he  go?" 

"I've  no  idea.  I  had  to  keep  his  suitcase 
for  the  rent." 

There  was  a  pause.  "If  I  pay  you,  can  I 
take  away  his  things?"  Lena  asked  timidly. 

Mrs.  Coppin  reflected.  In  a  case  like 
this --one  did  not  ask  questions — the  op- 
portunity was  too  good  to  miss. 

Still  flushed,  and  with  a  secret  air,  Lena 
took  home  Paul's  battered  brown  suitcase. 


To  Live  Again 
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It  contained  only  a  few  worn  articles  of 
clothing.  She  washed  and  ironed  the  shirts, 
darned  the  socks,  sponged  the  shapeless 
flannel  trousers  and  pressed  them  with  her 
hot  iron  to  a  fine  edge.  But  when  every- 
thing was  neatly  folded  and  restored  to  the 
suitcase,  she  was  no  better  off  than  before. 
More  and  more,  she  became  convinced 
that  some  misfortune  had  overtaken  Paul. 

Then,  at  the  Bonanza,  she  had  word  of 
him.  Next  morning,  as  she  went  in,  Nancy 
Wilson  was  relating  some  incident  with 
great  gucto  to  the  others. 

"I  te'i  you,"  Nancy  spoke  dramatically. 
"You  could  have  knocked  me  down  with  a 
feather.  There  I  was,  going  to  the  movies, 
when  I  saw  him,  carrying  a  sandwich 
board.  At  first  t  hardly  recognized  him,  he 
was  that  changed.  Thin  and  shabby,  with- 
out an  overcoat,  f  stood  and  watched  him 
while  he  tramped  past.  It  was  Paul,  all 
right.  He  suddenly  caught  sight  of  me  and 
he  turned  his  face  away." 

A  chorus  went  up  from  the  little  audi- 
ence.  Lena  felt  herself  turn  sick. 

"You  ought  to  have  seen  him,"  Nancy 
said.   "He's  regular  down-and-out." 

"I  knew  he  was  no  good."  Harris  con- 
cluded the  session,  with  an  air  of  superior 
knowledge.  "I  got  the  tip  from  the  police. 
Come  on  now — back  to  your  counters." 

It  was  then  that  Lena  began  frankly  to 
search  for  Paul.  In  all  her  eager  efforts  she 
knew  only  failure.  Then  she  remembered 
that  last  resort  of  the  forgotten  men — the 
Oswald  Free  Canteen.  .  . . 

Yes,  he  was  there,  she  was  actually  beside 
him,  but  the  change  in  him  was  so  great  it 
pierced  her  to  the  heart. 

"Why,  Paul — it's  you."  She  tried  to  pre- 
tend that  the  meeting  was  accidental. 

Deathly  pale,  he  averted  his  eyes  and 
did  not  answer.  Everything  swam  before 
him.  How  often,  in  the  times  of  his  dark 
conflicts,  had  he  thought  of  her,  longed  in 
his  solitude  for  the  comfort  of  her  com- 
panionship, yearned,  even,  for  a  glimpse 
of  her  passing  in  the  street. 

"It's  quite  a  surprise,"  she  stumbled  on. 
"Why  don't  we  walk  down  the  street  to- 
gether?" 

After  a  pause  he  said,  "I  have  to  wait 
here." 

"But  why?" 

He  knew  she  would  not  understand  if  he 
said  he  was  waiting  for  Enoch  Oswald.  He 


answered  simply,  "As  a  matter  of  faci|j 
is  where  I  have  supper.  If  I  lose  my  Uj 
I  shall  be  out  of  luck." 

His  manner,  as  he  made  this  admior 
stabbed  her  anew. 

She  said,  "I'm  just  going  home.  ( m 
and  have  supper  with  me." 

He  turned  toward  her.  There  vM 
solicitude  in  her  gaze,  a  sweetness  ofl 
pression  which  brought  a  lump  tcK 
throat.  "You  mustn't  get  mixed  up  a 
me,"  he  told  her. 

Her  gaze  remained  steadily  upon  ■ 
"Come,  Paul — please  come." 

TORN  between  his  inclination  an  I 
pride,  he  hesitated.  At  last  he  mutffl 
glancing  downward  at  his  frayed  troll 
and  soiled  boots,  "Lena,  I — how  goocij 
are — I'd  like  to  very  much — but  I  I 
walk  through  the  streets  with  you  like! 
Leave  me  now — I  want  to  stay  here  fil 
hour.   I'll  be  at  your  place  at  seven."  | 

"You  promise?"  she  said  eagerly. 

He  nodded.  For  a  moment  she  sti 
him  anxiously;  then,  giving  him  a  firm 
sure  of  her  hand,  she  swung  round 
hurried  away. 

It  began  to  rain.  He  turned  up  the  c 
of  his  jacket  and,  as  the  distributio 
bread  and  coffee  had  begun,  moved  si 
forward  in  the  line,  alert  for  the  ap 
ance  of  Enoch  Oswald.  When  Paul  rea 
the  hatch,  Oswald  had  not  yet  arrived, 
scanned  the  approaches  to  the  market, 
turning  to  the  attendant,  he  said,  "The 
is  late  tonight." 

"Not   coming   till   nine,"   the   atter 
answered,  slapping  down  a  tray  of 
cups.   "Next!" 

A  quick  disappointment  struck  Pau  4 
was  counting  so  much  on  this  meeting,! 
now,  even  its  postponement  by  a  briell 
hours  was  enough  to  unsettle  him.  I 
pressure  of  the  line  behind  forced  him  i 
ward.  He  did  not  take  either  his  coff(< 
his  bread.  He  remained  motionless  il 
moment.  Then,  thinking  of  Lena  t 
glanced  at  the  Tron  clock  and  movecd 

Suddenly,  as  he  started  to  cross  the  I 
market,  he  encountered  a  man  at  1 
corner  of  the  street  who  stared  at  him  ■ 
ously  as  he  passed,  then  stopped,  turn 
and  came  back.  It  was  Jack,  the  wait  i 
the  Bodega. 

"It's  you!"  Jack  exclaimed  in  some  i 
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ried   to    death    about    the    A-bomb!' 
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As  Modern  as  Tomorrow... 

New!  Better!  Just  Naturally  Colorful! 


Would  you  want  this when  you  can  have  this? 


Seagrams 


DDERN?  Yes!  Here's  agin  as  mod- 
1  as  your  new,  compact  35mm  speed 
nera.  It's  different,  too.  Seagram's  Gin 
nade  in  a  leisurely  way — a  patient  and 
iberate  way  —  unique  with  Seagram's. 
£  the  new  Golden  Gin.  Smooth  and 
asant  to  the  taste. 

Seagram's  is  so  blendahle  it  makes  a 
)re  delicious  Collins  or  Rickey  every 
le.  And  your  Martini  can  be  as  dry  as 
u  like. 

Tonight,  try  Seagram's  .  .  .  Smooth  — 
•Iden  —  Modern. 
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A  MODERN  AMERICAN  ORIGINAL 

'The  first  Basic  improvement  in  Gin  i?i  over  J  00  years 

DISTILLED   FROM   AMERICAN   GRAIN.  90   PROOF.  SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Costs  more ...  and  worth  it! 


prise.  "I  have  something  for  you.  I've  been 
carrying  it  around  for  weeks." 

The  words  hardly  penetrated  Paul's 
apathy.  He  stood  passive,  as  the  other 
pulled  out  a  battered  wallet  and  began  to 
search  through  it. 

"Ah,  here  we  are,"  Jack  said.  "I've  had 
it  on  me  for  the  last  two  weeks.  Louisa 
Burt  told  me  to  give  it  to  you." 

Paul  looked  at  the  dirty  envelope  which 
the  waiter  extended  toward  him.  He 
stretched  out  his  hand  and  accepted  it.  Jack 
was  looking  at  him  with  a  sharper  curiosity. 

"We  don't  see  you  around  much  lately." 

"No,"  Paul  answered.   "Not  much." 

"Down  on  your  luck,  eh?" 

"I'm  all  right."  Paul  spoke  automatically, 
his  eyes  still  resting  on  the  envelope,  a 
queer  premonition  growing  within  him. 

There  was  a  silence.  The  waiter  shifted 
his  feet.  "Well,"  he  said  at  last.  "I  have  a 
date.   Got  to  be  going.   All  the  best." 

He  shot  a  final  inquisitive  glance  at 
Paul;  then  he  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
turned,  and  made  off  down  the  street. 

AS  THE  waiter  disappeared  from  sight, 
ix  Paul  hurried  toward  the  nearest  lamp- 
post and  tore  open  the  envelope.  Holding 
up  the  letter  to  the  dim  light,  he  read: 

Dear  Mr.  Smarty, 

Seeing  as  how  you  thought  you'd  make 
a  monkey  out  of  me,  as  I've  since  been 
tipped  off,  I'd  like  for  you  to  know  for  your 
own  information  that  I  am  going  to  be  mar- 
ried, proper,  in  church,  and  don't  need 
your  attentions  no  more,  fine  sir.  Arrange- 
ments has  been  made  by  Mr.  Oswald  for 
me  and  my  husband  to  sail  to  Australia  next 
month  just  like  he  done  for  my  friend  Miss 
Crombie  what  was  here  before  me,  who  I 
expect  to  renew  my  acquaintance  M'ith  when 
I  arrive.  So  you  can  think  on  me  in  com- 
fort and  lucksury  in  a  new  land  and  I  wish 
it  makes  you  choke. 

Yours, 

Louisa  Burt. 
P.S.    You  didn't  never  kid  me.   I  pity  you. 

In  this  letter,  so  spiteful  and  stupid,  so 
reeking  with  a  cheap,  offended  vanity,  that 
one  phrase — vital,  significant  and  terrible — 
stood  out.  My  friend  Miss  Crombie  .  .  . 
here  before  me. 

Still  holding  the  letter  Paul  clung  to  the 
lamp  standard  dizzily.  Why  had  he  never 
dreamed  of  this  before? 

Louisa  Burt  had  been  in  service  with  the 
Oswalds  for  twelve  years — that,  in  itself, 
though  remarkable,  was  an  innocuous  fact. 


But  this  fact  became  exceptional  wlL 
pled  with  the  fact  that  Louisa  Burt'te 
cessor  had  been  Janet  Crombie. 

How  had  it  come  about  that  the  ( 
young  women,  the  vital  witnesses  ji 
Engel  case,  had  both  found  positicnf 
the  Oswald  family?  Philanthrope 
explain  it.  Yet  it  was  a  peculiar  go<hc; 
edness  which  sought  to  marry  off  G 
the  two  servants  and  to  ship  them  n 
the  farthest  corner  of  the  globe. 

Paul  had  a  sudden  vision  of  Enfc 
wald — tall  and  craggy,  his  massrfji 
sunk  into  those  high,  angular  shj|) 
the  dark  eyes  glowing  benevolently  nc 
their  silvery  brows.  Could  it  be  tk 
good  man  was  involved  in  the  case  ,i 
way?  Why  it  should  be  so  he  could  m 
but,  at  this  precise  moment,  his  wh  t  c 
sciousness  seemed  directed  toward  ic 
traordinary  recollection — the  sounof 
voice  of  the  man  who  had  spoken  <ih 
bert  Prusty  on  the  dark  stair  land  5 
afternoon  of  the  snowstorm — the  l|| 
of  Glenhill  Terrace. 

Like  a  beam  from  the  darknes  fi 
suspicion  struck  at  Paul.  He  strain 
in  growing  excitement.  Since  tli 
Thursday,  the  tobacconist's  early  I 
day,  Prusty  would  almost  certain)! 
home.  It  was  not  yet  five  o'clock.  ■ 
sively  he  set  off  through  the  rain. 

Twenty  minutes  later  he  was  ■ 
upon  the  second-floor  door  of  52  <■ 
Terrace.  At  first  there  was  no  respofl 
then  the  letter  slot  swung  back  and  1 
voice  came  through. 

"Who  is  it?  I  can't  see  anyone." 
Paul  bent  down  and  revealed  hiir|| 
"I    have    asthma,"    Prusty    com  ii 
"Come  back  tomorrow." 

"No,  no — I  must  see  you  now — II 

Paul  was  not  to  be  denied  and  k 

after    much    grumbling,    the    tobJ 

opened  the  door  and  admitted  hinl 

hall,  which  was  very  hot  and  filled  '■ 

pungent    aroma    of    burning    strati 

powder.    Wearing  only  shirt  and  tl 

Prusty  wheezed  spasmodically  as  hi 

at   Paul,   his   face   slightly   conges)! 

expression  justifiably  annoyed. 

"What  the  devil  do  you  want?" 

"I  won't  keep  you  a  minute."  Pail 

hurriedly.    "I  only  wanted  to  ask! 

Who  is  the  landlord  of  this  house?'! 

Prusty  peered  at  his  visitor.    "Wl 

heard  me  talking  to  him  that  aftl 

It's  Mr.  Enoch  Oswald." 

"I  didn't  realize  it  was  Mr.  Oswalf 
"Well,  it  was — and  it  is.  He  owns! 
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"The   trouble   with  Sid  is  he 
has  more  hraius  than  money' 
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He's  one  of  the  biggest  property 
lin  Winton,  and  one  of  the  best.   He 

Cised  the  rent  on  me  once  in  ten 
ad  he's  kept  my  flat  in  nice  repair." 

the  flat  upstairs,"  Paul  said  in  a 
jice.  "He's  kept  that  nice,  too?" 
course   he   has,"   Prusty   answered. 
ian  has  a  sense  of  decency  and  re- 
What  the  devil  has  got  into  you?" 
e  you  still  got  the  key?" 
I  have.  And  I  have  the  asthma  too. 
lave  to  go." 
jegan  to  press  Paul  toward  the  door. 
!    a    minute.     You    remember    you 
•d  I  could  look  at  the  flat  upstairs? 
|ould  you  give  me  the  key  now?" 
(y  seemed  about  to  refuse.    Yet  he 
wish  to  go  back  on  his  word,  and  he 
« to  be  rid  of  Paul.  Abruptly  he  went 
I  kitchen  and  returned  with  the  key. 
|e!"   he   said.     "Now    leave    me   in 

He  banged  the  door  shut, 
stood  on  the  landing  in  the  half- 
is,  hearing  Prusty  draw  the  bolt  be- 
e  oak  panels.  His  eyes  were  raised 
the  flight  of  stairs  which  led  to  the 
^ve.  He  took  a  step  upward;  then  a 
hought  came  to  him.  He  checked 
i.  reflected  further,  then  slipped  the 
o  his  pocket.  Not  yet,  he  thought, 
ing  round  sharply  and  went  down, 
ide,  he  turned  up  the  collar  of  his 
:ainst  the  bitter  wind  and,  with  his 
n  his  pockets,  hurried  off. 
h  Oswald — it  was  he  who  owned  the 
ich  Mona  Spurling  had  occupied, 
e  conducted  his  business  personally 
t  have  seen  her  at  least  every  month 
e  collected  his  rents.  And  if  he  had 
upon  her  oftener,  who  would  ques- 
3  comings  and  goings?  He  was  the 
d,  free  of  the  common  entry,  a  per- 
more  noticeable  than  the  postman, 

grocer  who  delivered  her  daily 
i  If  Mona  Spurling  had  been  this 
mistress,  who  would  have  suspected 
ie  had  murdered  her — 
(rudder  swept  over  Paul.  This  was 
.  perhaps,  yet  his  mind  would  not  let 
but  kept  piecing  together,  like  links 
:posterous  chain,  the  singular  actions 
man  of  property.  Even  his  public 
ictions  now  seemed  a  hollow  sham,  or 
,  a  form  of  atonement  exacted  by  an 
fiuerable  sense  of  guilt. 
he  midst  of  this  dark  reflection,  Paul 
le  conscious  of  what  he  must  do  next, 
lis  tremendous  objective  looming  be- 
lim  there  was  no  time  for  hesitation 
iipunction.  He  went  at  once  to  Tron 
and  ran  up  the  steps  to  the  door  of 
lastie's  house.  Lena  herself  answered 
ock.  Then,  even  as  she  welcomed 
e  said  in  a  tone  which  startled  her: 
la — I  want  your  help — I  need  it — 
t  once." 

iding  in  the  hallway,  heedless  of  her 
>ns  and  of  the  solicitous  glances 
she  cast  upon  him,  he  explained  care- 
vhat  he  wanted.  Despite  her  anxiety 
e  apparent  absurdity  of  his  requests, 
vas  in  his  manner  some  deep  and  ter- 
irgency  which  caused  her  to  obey. 
:nt  into  the  kitchen  and  found  a  card- 
box,  brown  paper,  string,  a  stick  of 
5  wax.  From  her  bedroom  she 
it  an  old  notebook  with  some  pages 
>iused.  She  watched  him  as,  methodi- 
he  wrapped  the  box  in  the  sheet  of 
paper,  then  tied  it  up,  sealing  the 
with  the  red  wax. 

KT  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
otebook,  selected  a  clean  page,  and 
In  the  first  six  lines  with  names  and 
:ses.  "What  on  earth  are  you  doing?" 
asked. 

hesitated,  his  burning  eyes  lingering 
lei  face.  At  first  she  thought  he  would 
iswer.  then  he  said.  "I'll  explain  later 
V  we  have  to  go  out." 
stood  beside  him,  torn  by  feeling, 
ly  knowing  whether  to  obey. 
>n't  worry,  Lena."  Through  the  pain 
ia\ked  his  face,  he  almost  smiled.  "It's 
Mmplc. ' 

Inplc  or  difficult,  I'll  do  it." 
.  looked    across    at    her.     This    quiet 
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acquiescence,  her  acceptance  of  the  situa- 
tion, touched  him  deeply.  Hurriedly,  he 
told  her  what  she  was  to  do. 

"You  understand?" 

"I  think  so.  But,  Paul — there's  nothing 
in  the  package." 

A  queer  look  came  into  his  eyes. 

"Nothing."  He  glanced  at  the  hallway 
clock,  which  indicated  a  few  minutes  to 
nine.  "We  may  as  well  go  now.  The  whole 
thing  won't  take  half  an  hour." 

They  went  out  together.  They  walked  in 
silence  until  they  came  to  the  Saltmarket. 
The  canteen  was  open,  and  Oswald  had  ar- 
rived. He  stood  at  the  tailboard,  plainly 
visible  under  the  hanging  electric  light,  his 
silver  hair  gleaming  palely,  like  a  halo. 

Instinctively,  Paul  retreated  a  step  into 
shadow,  then,  with  a  motion  of  his  arm,  he 
directed  Lena  toward  the  canteen. 

Steadily,  she  crossed  the  street  and  ap- 
proached the  figure  of  the  Silver  King. 
Paul's  hands,  in  the  pockets  of  his  over- 
coat, were  tightly  clenched.  He  saw  Lena 
address  the  Silver  King — he  could  almost 
follow  the  movements  of  her  lips  as  she 
spoke.   "Mr.  Oswald?" 

The  tall  figure  gave  Lena  his  attention, 
then  made  a  dignified  nod  of  assent. 

"I  was  asked  to  deliver  this  to  you,  sir." 

How  good,  how  steady  and  composed 
were  Lena's  gestures!  Paul  held  his  breath 
as  she  handed  over  the  package,  held  the 
receipt  book  open,  and  offered  the  pencil 
stub  to  Oswald.   "Sign  here,  sir,  please." 

The  pencil  was  now  in  Oswald's  hand. 
The  moment  was  prolonged  beyond  en- 
durance; Paul  felt  he  would  crack  with 
tension.  Then  Oswald  signed  the  book.  A 
long  sigh  escaped  Paul.  Lena  was  on  her 
way  back,  still  walking  steadily,  unhurried 
and  composed.  When  she  had  joined  him, 
they  hurried  away. 

PAUL  never  knew  how  he  got  back  to 
Tron  Place.  On  the  way  there  he  did 
not  utter  a  word  but  walked  blindly,  with 
lowered  head.  As  they  reached  No.  61  he 
hesitated  and  would  have  turned  away,  but 
Lena,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  took  his 
arm  firmly  and  led  him  into  the  little  living 
room.  After  a  glance  at  his  face,  she  did 
not  speak  but  pulled  out  a  chair  for  him  at 
the  fire.  He  sat  down,  dominated  by  a 
single  thought.  A  hard  pain  kept  beating 
behind  his  forehead,  and  shivering  waves 
swept  over  him.  Oswald  was  left-handed. 
Enoch  Oswald  was  the  man.  The  revela- 
tion suffocated  him. 

"Lena,"  he  muttered.  "There's  some- 
thing I  must  tell  you." 

"Not  yet.  Paul."  She  was  very  pale,  but 
her  expression  was  steady.  "You  must 
have  a  change  first,  and  some  food." 

She  showed  him  the  bathroom,  turned 
on  the  hot  tap,  brought  him  soap,  towels. 
his  own  shaving  things,  and  a  change  of 
clothing.  He  considered  the  pile  of  clean 
garments  with  a  strange  fixity. 

"Whose  are  these?" 

"They're  yours,"  she  said  quickly.  "Now 
don't  ask  questions.    Just  get  ready." 

While  he  was  in  the  bathroom  she  lighted 
the  fire  in  the  living  room,  went  into  the 
cupboard  kitchenette,  placed  two  sauce- 
pans on  the  stove,  hurriedly  set  the  table. 
When  he  came  out,  her  preparations  were 
almost  complete.  In  silence  she  placed  a 
chair  at  the  table,  motioned  him  to  sit  down, 
and  set  a  bowl  of  soup  before  him. 

He  dipped  the  spoon  in  the  thick  broth 
and  raised  it  shakily  to  his  lips.  When  the 
bowl  was  empty,  she  gave  him  a  p':«te  of 
meat  stew.  He  ate  in  silence  and  in  such 
abstraction  that  he  did  not  see  her  watch- 
ing him.  He  was  painfully  thin,  she 
thought.  But  worse  than  that  was  the  fix- 
ity, the  stiff  deadness  of  his  face  in  repose. 
When  at  last  he  had  finished  he  raised  his 
head.    He  gazed  at  her  steadily. 

"You're  a  wonderful  girl,  Lena,"  he 
said,  "and  you're  very  good  to  me.  1  haven't 
had  a  meal  like  that  for  weeks." 

"Do  you  feel  better?"  she  asked,  getting 
to  her  feet  to  hide  the  tears  that  rushed 
to  her  eyes. 

"Much  better." 

While  she  cleared  the  table  he  sat  with 


Hovll  6)  New  Elastic 


DRESSINGS 
FDR  HARD-T0-BAtfPA6E  PLACES ! 


Now,  the  familiar  BAND-AID*  Adhe- 
sive Bandage — your  favorite  protection 
for  little  cuts — is  joined  by  3  remarkable 
new  elastic  dressings! 


Specially  shaped  and  designed  for 
hard-to-bandage  places. 

Get  all  three,  and  give  every  little  in- 
jury the  best  possible  protection! 


3.  Inconspicuous  on  tiny  injuries! 

BAND-AID*  Spot  Dressing  is  small 
and  neat  on  the  face.  A  little  circle 
that  seals  all  around  the  edge.  Ideal 
for  tiny  cuts,  puncture  wounds, 
moles,  warts  and  corns. 

BAND-AID  SPOT  DRESSING 

Patch  and  Spot  Dressings  packed  to- 
gether in  new  fiat  box. 


^ 


All  3  have  these  advantages! 

•  They  fit  better  because 
they  stretch 

•  More  comfortable,  do  not  bind 

•  Individually  wrapped 

•  100%  sterile 

•  Waterproof 

•  Flesh  color,  inconspicuous 


*  BAND  AID  means  Made  By 
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There  is  no  way  of  knowing  when  this  trusting  young  innocent 
will  take  her  first  ride  in  Body  by  Fisher;  perhaps  she  has 
already  had  it. 

But  we  are  well  aware  that  many  like  her  do  travel  in  the  bodies 
we  build  —  and  that  knowledge  acts  as  a  sober  charge  and 
admonition  to  us. 

So  we  build  Body  by  Fisher  of  stout  steel  welded  to  steel.  We 
form  each  part  of  it  —  door  panels,  door  posts,  frame  members, 
floors  —  for  protective  strength  as  great  as  skilled  engineering 
and  fine  materials  can  provide. 

We  strive  for  utmost  comfort,  through  generous  dimensions  and 
cushions  built  deep  and  restful.  We  seek  protection  of  all 
passengers,  young  and  old,  through  visibility  that  provides  a 
wonderfully  wide  view  of  the  road.  We  go  a  step  further  and 
insist  that  all  windows  have  safety  plate  glass,  which  gives  not 
only  the  clearest  visibility,  but  the  finest  protection  against 
shattering  and  splintering  that  can  be  provided. 

In  short,  we  seek  to  "handle  with  care'"  each  detail  of  engineer- 
ing and  manufacture  so  that  you  may  be  sure  your  passengers 
of  all  ages  are  both  comfortable  and  well  guarded  in  their  travels. 

To  enjoy  all  this  —  all  the  protection,  comfort,  beauty  and  roomi- 
ness ihe  Body  by  Fisher  emblem  stands  for  —  make  your  next 
car  a  General  Motors  car,  the  only  cars  in  the  world  that  offer 
the  plus  values  of  Body  by  Fisher. 

Body  by  Fisher 

-  BETTER  THAN  EVER  / 


Only  on  General  Motors  cars  : 

CHEVROLET  •   PONTIAC  •  OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK  •  CADILLAC 
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See  the  General  Electric  Autoinutic  Toaster  at  your  retailer's— $21.50* 


General  Electric  Automatic  Toaster 
keeps  your  toast  down  till  you  want  it,  or  pops  it  up! 

When  you  want  it! 


g^> 


The  new  General  Electric  Automatic  Toaster  has  a 
remarkable  new  control.  You  set  it  to  keep  your 
toast  down  inside  the  toaster  till  your  eggs  arc  ready. 
Or  you  can  set  it  to  pop  your  toast  up. 


How  you  want  it! 


Light,  medium,  or  dark.  Just  set  the  control,  it  won't 
matter  if  you're  toasting  one  slice  or  twenty.  You 
can  put  your  confidence  in  the  General  Electric 
toaster  to  toast  every  slice  the  exact  way  you  want  it. 


So  quick  to  clean! 

This  new,  slimmer,  streamlined  General  Electric 
toaster  has  a  snap-in  Crumb  Tray  for  quick,  easy 
cleaning.  It  won't  take  you  a  minute  to  snap  it  out, 
clean  it,  and  snap  it  back  again.  General  Electric 
Company,  Bridgeport  2,  Connecticut. 

*  Price  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

"Toast  to  Your  Taste— Every  Time" 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


BOOK 
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INC. 
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his  hands  pressed  together,  his  eyes  bent 
upon  the  leaping  flames.  When  she  had 
finished  she  sat  down  opposite  him. 

"Now,  Paul,"  she  said  quietly. 

There  was  a  pause.  Then,  raising  his 
head,  he  began  and,  while  she  listened  in- 
tently, he  told  her  everything.  Although  he 
spoke  in  a  quiet  voice,  his  manner  held  a 
seething  bitterness  as  he  concluded. 

"So  now  I  know.  I  know  it  all.  And 
what  can  I  do?  Nothing.  Whom  can  I  go 
to?  Nobody.  When  they  wouldn't  listen  to 
me  before,  what  do  you  think  they'd  do — 
Sprott,  or  Urie,  or  even  Birley — if  I  went 
to  them  with  this?  Do  you  think  they'd 
give  a  damn  about  it?" 

THERE  was  a  rigid  silence.  Deeply 
moved,  she  shook  her  head  slowly.  "If 
people  only  knew  about  this — they  wouldn't 
allow  it.  Most  people  are  honest — and 
kind." 

He  looked  at  her  with  disbelief.  "Does 
your  experience  prove  that?" 

She  colored  slightly,  started  to  speak, 
then,  as  though  unsure  of  his  meaning,  was 
silent.  But  in  a  moment  she  regained  her 
poise.    She  took  a  deep  breath. 

"Paul,  I'm  not  clever.  But  I  think  I  know 
what  you  should  do.  I  know  someone  you 
can  go  to." 

He  stared  at  her.    "Who?" 

"Well — ■"  she  hesitated,  her  face  flushed 
and  confused.  "It  is  a  friend  of  mine." 

"A  friend  of  yours.  A  friend  of — " 

She  seemed  to  guess  what  was  in  his 
mind.  But  she  only  said,  soothingly,  "We'll 
talk  it  over  tomorrow,  Paul." 

"Lots  of  things  will  happen  tomorrow." 
He  spoke  in  a  strange,  savage  tone.  "And 
now  I'd  better  clear  out." 

Lena  did  not  answer  but  rose  and  left 
the  room.  In  a  few  minutes  she  came  back 
with  Mrs.  Hastie. 

"Well,  Paul,"  said  the  older  woman, 
"It's  nice  to  see  you  again." 

He  turned  his  head  stiffly  toward  her. 

"Surely  you  remember  me?"  She  smiled. 

"It's  you,  Mrs.  Hastie,"  he  said  in  a 
dazed,  lost  way. 

There  was  a  pause.  The  sudden  precipi- 
tation of  this  situation  upon  Mrs.  Hastie 
had  left  her  somewhat  at  a  loss.  But  her 
goodheartedness  was  boundless.  She  had 
meant  to  reprove  Paul  lightly  for  his  fail- 
ure to  realize  that  they  would  help  him. 
But  the  extremity  of  his  physical  condition, 
the  strangeness  in  his  manner,  silenced  her. 


Both  women  watched  him  with  concer 
he  sat  there,  staring  at  the  flames. 

Perhaps  he  became  aware  of  theii  r 
spection  for,  with  a  start,  he  got  to  his  & 

"Well — I'm  much  obliged  for  your  h<  |$ 
tality — but  it's  about  time  I  went." 

"And  where  do  you  think  you  are  goii  I" 
Mrs.  Hastie  said. 

"Back  to  my  hotel." 

"And  where  is  that?" 

He  tried  to  carry  it  off,  but  someti\| 
went  wrong  with  the  muscles  of  his  il 
His  shoulders  drooped,  he  hung  his  h  i 

"Under  the  Arches,  if  you  want  to  krM 
If  you're  not  there  on  time  you  don't  a 
under  cover." 

"Oh,  no!"  Lena  cried.  "You're  not  » 
ing  there!" 

"But  I  must."  He  spoke  with  sudden  * 
tation.  "Don't  you  understand?  I  cl 
keep  walking  all  night.  If  I  don't  get  y 
place  there,  where  am  I  to  sleep?" 

"Here,"  said  Mrs.  Hastie.  "This  is  wit 
you'll  sleep.  You  can  have  the  spare  rol 
And  the  sooner  you're  in  bed  the  better.'  II 

She  led  the  way  to  the  landing,  where  e 
threw  open  the  door  of  the  room  she  d 
already  prepared  for  him.  The  red  curt;  a 
were  already  drawn,  the  lamp  was  ligh  1, 
the  gas  fire  glowed,  the  covers  of  the  ok 
fortable  bed  had  been  turned  down. 

"There  you  are,"  she  said. 

His  hand  went  to  his  cheek  in  a  weik 
helpless  gesture.  "I  don't  know  what  to  I 
— how  to  thank  you — " 

"Oh,  Paul,"  Lena  murmured.  "Don't  |J 
to  say  any  more — just  go  to  bed  and  re " 

"Yes,"  he  agreed.  "That's  what  I  nee  1 
guess — rest." 

As  they  stood  there,  a  sudden  gust  <£■ 
side  blew  a  spatter  of  rain  against  the  v  i- 
dowpanes.  Paul  shivered  at  the  sound,  a  I 
at  the  thought  of  that  cold  wet  outer  dim- 
ness, a  kind  of  sob  rose  in  his  throat. 

Holding  his  face  averted  so  that  t  J 
should  not  see  the  twitching  of  his  cht . 
he  entered  the  room  and  closed  the  d  i 
behind  him. 

PAUL  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  f  I 
His  head  felt  hot  and  his  feet  were  c< 
He  sensed,  vaguely,  that  he  had  caught 
chill  coming  home  in  the  rain,  but  ill 
seemed  to  him  of  no  importance  what- 
ever. Indeed,  the  more  his  physical  disal- 
fort  grew,  the  more  acute  his  mind  becaij 
He  saw  that  he  might  continue  in  futil 
unless  once  and  for  all  he  could  force  k 
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Mir  to  a  crisis.  The  need  for  open  and 
jjk-e  action  swelled  within  him.  In  this 
^r  urgency  of  his  mood,  his  natural  bal- 
Bcind  good  sense  were  gone,  supplanted 
f  frantic  recklessness.  He  wanted  to 
bo  of  this  iniquity  in  the  market  place. 
j  that  thought,  a  gleam  lighted  up  his 
*e  Presently  he  rose  and,  first  reassuring 
,in  If  that  the  door  was  locked,  went  over 
I  [[  wooden  writing  desk  which  stood  in 
tie  orner.  Here,  he  took  out  the  few 
tu>  of  white  shelf  paper  which  had  been 
,t  io  line  the  drawers.  He  laid  the  paper 
■a  e  floor,  then,  taking  pen  and  ink,  he 
L  down  and  began  to  block  out  some 
*os.  In  about  an  hour,  although  his  hand 
tjc;  slightly  and  his  vision  was  not  quite 
e  he  had  finished.  He  left  the  paper  on 
fc.loor  to  dry,  and  lay  down,  fully 
Ifced,  upon  the  bed. 

/spite  the  burning  project  that  filled 
ifciind,  he  slept,  but  restively,  and  always 
ii  that  same  sense  of  fever  gathering 

■  o  him. 

OUT  seven  o'clock  he  awoke  with  a 
start.  His  headache  was  much  worse, 
his  merely  strengthened  his  intention. 
)icked  up  the  paper  sheets  from  the 
L  rolled  them  into  a  long  cylinder  and, 
iling  warily  as  he  passed  Lena's  door, 
out. 

le  rain  had  quite  gone  as  he  hurried 
tii  Tron  Street;  the  morning  was  clear 

■  fresh  with  the  softness  of  dawn.  Real- 
I  the  hazards  of  the  day  before  him,  he 

f)ed  and  had  a  mug  of  coffee  and  a  thick 
of  margarined  bread,  for  which  he 
the  last  of  his  sandwich-board  money. 
I  food  made  him  feel  less  ill,  but  he  had 
Lone  halfway  up  an  alley  before  a  wave 
Ickness  came  over  him.  He  leaned  over 
puutter  in  a  fit  of  nausea. 

Jt  the  end  of  the  alley,  the  premises  of 
Tron  Billboard  Company,  at  this  early 
r,  were    still    deserted.     He    squeezed 
lugh  a  gap  in  the  rotting  wooden  fence; 
lie,  the  double  poster-boards,  scores  of 
la,  were  packed  in  a  long  open  shed. 
|l  selected  one  and  grimly  pasted  on  his 
Lted  sheets.  He  was  about  to  sling  on  the 
rds  when  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  rusty 
p  in  the  corner  of  the  shed.    He  recog- 
d  some  iron  chains  which  had  been  used 
in  advertising  stunt  during  the  recent 
.  to  the  Palace  Theatre  of  a  famous  ma- 
in.   After  some  searching,  he  found  a 
ind  thin  chain  and  a  serviceable  padlock 

M. 

nve  minutes  later,  with  the  chain  round 
[body  and  wearing  the  sandwich  boards, 
ileft  the  yard. 

'he  cathedral  clock  was  striking  eight  as 
lame  back  into  Tron  Street  and  started 
[parade  toward  the  center  of  the  city.  Al- 
liy  the  bustle  of  the  day  had  begun.  Peo- 
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pie  were  swarming  from  the  busses.  Only  a 
few  directed  curious  glances  toward  the 
young  man  bearing  on  his  back  the  notice: 

MURDER:    THE  INNOCENT 
CONVICTED 

And  on  his  chest: 

MURDER:    THE  GUILTY  FREE 

If  any  of  them  gave  the  matter  a  second 
thought  it  was  to  class  it  as  part  of  an  adver- 
tising campaign — one  of  these  eye-catching 
slogans  which  intrigued  the  public  for  weeks 
before  the  date  of  disclosure. 

Nine  o'clock  came  and  Paul  still  plodded 
along  the  gutters,  gazing  straight  ahead, 
with  an  expressionless  face,  clutching  the 
heavy  boards  with  rigid  hands.  Since  he 
wished  as  long  as  possible  to  avoid  the  at- 
tentions of  the  police,  he  kept  away  from 
the  main  intersections,  at  each  of  which  an 
officer  was  on  duty.  Once  or  twice  he  was 
conscious  of  a  sharp  scrutiny,  but  no  one 
stopped  him. 

As  the  forenoon  advanced,  Paul  began  to 
feel  faint,  but  with  the  real  part  of  his  pur- 
pose still  unaccomplished — this  parade  was 
merely  the  prelude  to  his  main  intention — 
he  would  not  give  up.  Deafened  by  the  noise 
of  the  traffic,  splashed  with  mud  from  the 
grinding  wheels,  he  gritted  his  teeth  and 
kept  on.  Yet  he  could  not  altogether  master 
his  increasing  weakness;  several  times  he 
swayed  uncertainly. 

Toward  noon  a  curious  crowd  had  begun 
to  follow  Paul.  For  the  most  part  it  was 
made  up  of  loafers  and  out-of-works,  aug- 
mented by  a  few  errand  boys  and  a  mangy, 
barking  dog.  At  first  Paul  had  been  a  target 
for  some  vulgar  jeers,  but  as  he  gave  no  an- 
swer, the  crowd  attended  him  in  silence, 
mystified  perhaps,  yet  now,  by  a  kind  of  in- 
tuition, more  than  ever  certain  of  reward. 

SHORTLY  after  one  o'clock  the  proces- 
sion reached  George  Square  and  here,  at 
last,  under  the  statue  of  Robert  Bruce,  Paul 
halted.  He  took  off  his  boards  and  stood 
them  on  the  pavement;  then,  first  twisting 
the  chain  tightly  round  his  wrist,  he  pad- 
locked himself  to  the  iron  railings  at  the 
statue's  base.  A  gasp  of  astonishment  and 
anticipation  went  up  from  the  onlookers, 
and  immediately,  since  it  was  now  lunch 
hour,  the  press  of  people  round  about  in- 
creased. When  Paul  turned  and  faced  the 
assembly  he  had  an  audience  of  several  hun- 
dred people. 

With  his  free  hand  he  loosened  his  neck- 
tie— it  seemed  to  be  strangling  him.  He  was 
conscious  of  no  fear,  no  excitement,  only 
of  a  desperate  urgency  to  put  his  case  before 
these  citizens  of  Winton.  Now  was  his 
chance;  they  were  waiting  for  him  to  speak. 
Lena  had  said  that  oidinary  people  were 
kind:  he  could  never  have  a  better,  a  fairer 
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trtunity  to  convince  them.    If  only  his 

were  not  aching  so  frightfully.   Worse 

that  was  the  sickness,  and  the  sense  of 
ity  he  felt,  as  though  he  were  mounted 

lalloons  which  floated  dizzily  through 

ir.  He  moistened  his  lips. 

riends,"  he  began,  "I've  come  here  he- 

,  I  have  something  to  tell  you — some- 
you  should  know.   My  name  is  Engel 

ny  father  is  in  prison — " 

'ou'll  be  there  yourself,  chum,  if  you 
watch  out!" 

e  interruption  from  the  back  produced 

Paul  waited  till  it  died  out. 
Ie's  been  in  prison  fifteen  years  for  a 

t  he  didn't  commit." 

h!  Tell  that  to  the  marines!"  Another 
from   the   back,   again    the   general 

,  followed  this  time  by  shouts  of  "Shut 
"Fair  play,"  "Give  the  poor  b a 

:er 

have  proof  that  my  father  is  innocent 
fio  one  will  hear  me — " 
Ve  can't  hear  you  either,  chum,  unless 
speak  up." 

■hat's  right.  Speak  up!  Speak  up !"  cried 
1  others  in  the  crowd. 

,ul  swallowed  dryly.  He  realized  dimly 
although  he  was  straining  his  throat  to 
utmost,  his  voice  was  emerging  faint 
cracked.  He  tried  to  speak  louder. 
;ifteen  years  ago,  on  circumstantial 
:nce,  my  father  was  convicted  of  mur- 

But  he  did  not  commit  the  crime — " 
le  mongrel  dog,  which  had  followed 

persistently,  suddenly  began  to  bark. 

repeat — he  did  not  commit  the  crime 

proof  of  which — " 

jt  the  dog  was  now  barking  so  loudly, 
ling  and  snapping  at  his  feet,  that  he 

not  make  himself  heard.  Then,  while 
aused,  the  hound,  encouraged  no  doubt 
le  approbation  of  the  onlookers,  unex- 
edly  jumped  up  on  him.    Paul  staggered 

almost  fell.     As  he  stood,  clutching 
dly  at  the  sandwich  boards,  a  murmur 

among  the  mob. 

r  THAT  moment  two  policemen  pushed 
^  their  way  through  the  closely  packed 
vd.  One  was  a  young  constable,  the 
r  was  Sergeant  Jupp. 
(Vbat's  all  this?  Move  on  there.  D'you 
^r  you're  creating  a  disturbance?" 
aul  gazed  at  the  two  blurred  figures  in 
:,  dimly  recognized  Jupp.  He  had 
fhed  the  end  of  his  resources.  He 
hed  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  no  words 
I  e  out.  The  crush  around  him  increased. 
He's  tight,  Sergeant,"  a  voice  suggested 
n  the  front  rank.    "Been  talkin'  a  lot  of 

You've  done  it  this  time.    Come  along 


with  us."  The  sergeant  took  Paul  and  tried 
to  pull  him  through  the  crowd.  Meeting 
with  resistance  he  pulled  violently,  almost 
dislocating  Paul's  wrist,  before  he  noticed 
the  presence  of  the  chain.  His  muscular 
neck  turned  dark  red,  and  he  muttered  to 
his  companion,  "He's  padlocked  himself. 
We'll  need  the  wagon." 

The  two  policemen  struggled  angrily  to 
free  the  chain  tugging  Paul  this  way  and 
that,  while  the  crowd  pressed  and  milled 
around  them.  Another  policeman  arrived, 
then  hurried  off,  blowing  his  whistle.  Ev- 
eryone seemed  to  push  and  shout  at  once; 
the  traffic  was  held  up;  there  was  a  general 
commotion.  This  was  the  moment  which 
Paul  had  foreseen  as  the  climax  of  his  re- 
sistance, the  crisis  when  he  would  deliver 
his  most  impassioned  address. 

"Friends,"  he  tried  to  shout.  "I'm  only 
asking  for  justice.    An  innocent  man — " 

BUT  the  younger  policeman  had  man- 
aged to  force  the  padlock.  Paul  was 
bundled  into  the  waiting  police  wagon,  and 
whirled  off  to  the  station.  Half  insensible, 
he  scarcely  knew  what  was  happening  to 
him  until  he  was  flung  forward  into  a  cell. 
His  brow  hit  the  cement  floor  with  stunning 
force.  The  splitting  pain  in  his  head  seemed 
to  shock  him  out  of  the  stupor  into  which 
he  had  fallen.  At  least,  he  groaned.  This 
groan  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  three  police- 
men who  stood  watching  him,  and  who 
were  already  considerably  annoyed  by  the 
trouble  he  had  caused  them. 

"The  young  swine,"  remarked  the  first. 
"He's  coming  out  of  his  drunk." 

"No,"  said  Sergeant  Jupp.  "It's  not 
drink." 

The  third  officer,  a  stout  man,  was  still 
red  and  fuming — in  the  struggle  he  had 
been  kicked  in  the  stomach. 

"Whatever  it  is,  he's  not  going  to  shove 
me  about  and  get  away  with  it." 

He  bent  forward,  caught  Paul  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  and  dragged  him  upright, 
like  a  sack  of  flour.  Then,  clenching  his 
fist,  he  struck  him  between  the  eyes.  Blood 
spurted  from  Paul's  nose.  He  dropped  in 
a  heap  and  lay  still. 

"You  shouldn't  have  done  that,"  Jupp 
said  coldly. 

As  the  cell  door  clanged  on  the  silent 
huddled  form  the  youngest  of  the  police- 
men laughed  uncomfortably. 

"Anyway,"  he  said,  as  though  salving  his 
conscience,  "he  asked  for  it."  .  .  . 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  Paul,  rather 
uncertainly,  again  became  conscious  of  his 
surroundings.  He  lay  for  a  long  time 
staring  up  at  the  single  fenced-in  light  in 
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B  iling  of  his  cell.  Then  he  got  on  his 
n,  and  knees  and  crawled  to  the  pitcher 
mng  at  one  end  of  the  wooden-plank 
i.  He  poured  himself  a  drink,  then 
b  d  his  swollen  features.  The  water 
is  >ol  and  refreshing,  but  almost  at  once 
i  ;e  began  to  burn. 

Cefully,  he  pulled  himself  up  and  sat 
,vt  on  the  plank.  His  head  did  not  ache 
t  ch  now.  But,  to  his  surprise,  he  was 
E  i!  difficult  to  breathe — at  every 
.;  he  felt  a  cutting  pain  in  his  left  side, 
etitly  he  discovered  that  he  could  lessen 
Lin  by  taking  shallower  breaths. 

IDDENLY,  as  he  sat  there,  accommo- 
ting  himself  to  this  new   symptom, 

t  II  door  opened  and  a  man  came  in. 

■  peered  up  through  his  swollen  eyes, 

Hie  started,  recognizing  the  chief  con- 

1  of  Winton. 

Le  stood  staring  down  at  him  silently 

|  long  time,  as  though  examining  every 

l  of  his  condition.     In  contrast  with 

li  previous  meeting,  his  demeanor  was 
his    expression    strangely    somber. 

I   he  spoke,  his  voice  was  quiet  and 

lined. 

|  you  didn't  take  my  advice  after  all. 

I  member  right,  I  told  you  to  go  home. 

l,ou   preferred    to    stay    and    stir   up 

n  e.    So  here  you  are,  just  as  I  told  you, 

jworse,  far  worse." 
;re  was  another  pause.  Urie  con- 
1  with  a  pretense  of  concern, 
bu're  in  a  pretty  poor  state,  by  the 
of  you.  Maybe  my  chaps  used  you  a 
ugh.  But  that's  what  happens  when 
esist  an  officer  in  the  execution  of  his 

Nobody  to  blame  but  yourself." 
ain  a  silence.  It  seemed  as  though 
hief  constable  were  inviting  Paul  to 
I,  even  hoping  that  he  might  do  so, 
commit  himself  through  some  ill- 
n  word.  But  from  the  moment  Urie 
tntered  his  cell,  Paul  had  resolved  to 
othing.  His  chance  would  come  later, 
art.  He  Listened,  with  a  queer  sense  of 
hment,  as  Urie  went  on. 
nd  what  do  you  think  will  happen  to 
low?  Maybe  you  imagine  you'll  be  let 
f-ith  a  warning  and  some  more  good 
Somehow  I  don't  think  so.  Some- 
I  think  the  day  for  advice  is  past. 
had  your  chance  and  you  didn't  take 
Vnd  now  you've  been  worming  your 
into  things  that  don't  concern  you, 
ing  against  the  community,  annoying 
it  citizens,  pestering  law  officials,  yes, 
annoying  Members  of  Parliament. 
es  that" — the  voice  became  low — 
ve  been  annoying  me.  Not  that  it 
s   any    difference — I'm    sure    of    my 


ground — it's  solid  rock.  Nevertheless  I 
resent  it,  I  resent  your  persistence,  your 
imputation  that  I've  done  wrong. 

"And  now  I've  a  curious  feeling  that 
you're  going  to  suffer  for  it.  Now  it's  you 
that's  done  wrong.  You'll  be  up  before  the 
magistrate  first  thing  tomorrow.  It  wouldn't 
surprise  me  if  he  took  a  serious  view  of  the 
case  and  fixed  bail  pretty  high — say  fifty 
pounds.  Now  you'd  have  no  means  of 
raising  a  sum  like  fifty  pounds,  would  you? 
No,  I  was  afraid  not."  He  shook  his  head 
in  assumed  compassion.  "That  means 
you'll  be  remanded,  back  here  to  us.  Well, 
it's  a  nice  cozy  cell  you  have.  I  hope  you 
like  it,  for  it  looks  as  though  you  might  be 
in  it  for  some  time  to  come." 

For  a  moment  longer,  his  scrutiny  bore 
down  on  Paul,  then  he  went  out. 

But  the  moment  he  was  out  of  the  cell  his 
expression  altered.  He  frowned  heavily. 
He  had  not  been  himself  in  there.  He  was 
like  an  actor  who  had  given  a  bad  per- 
formance and  was  now  disgusted  with  him- 
self. Yet  what  else,  in  the  devil's  name, 
could  he  have  done?  He  had  received  an 
urgent  message  asking  him  to  telephone 
Sir  Matthew  at  the  law  courts.  Before  he 
did  so  he  must  be  in  a  position  to  state  that 
he  had  seen  the  prisoner. 

He  entered  his  private  office  and  sat  down 
at  his  desk.  Hardened  though  he  was  to 
all  sorts  of  messes,  the  sordid  tangling  of 
human  affairs  which  resulted  from  lives  of 
crime,  he  did  not  like  this  affair  that  was 
back  again  upon  his  hands;  it  gave  him  a 
hollow  sensation  in  his  stomach.  And  again 
that  tormenting  thought  flickered  out  from 
the  back  of  his  mind,  less  a  thought  than 
a  whisper,  but  a  whisper  of  certainty: 
"There  is  something  in  it." 

He  jerked  his  head  back  angrily,  like  a 
goaded  bull.  No.  by  God,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  there  was  nothing  in  it.  He 
could  produce  a  record  of  downright  hon- 
esty, of  unblemished  integrity  that  would 
stand  the  closest  scrutiny. 

Yet  he  stared  at  the  telephone  a  long 
time  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  lift 
the  receiver.  And  he  dialed  the  number 
slowly,  as  though  in  doubt.  It  was  Barr, 
the  clerk,  who  answered,  but  almost  at 
once  Sprott  came  on  the  line. 

Immediately,  Urie  heard  the  click  signi- 
fying that  Sprott  had  pulled  the  switch 
which  cut  all  extensions  and  made  the  wire 
private.  Then  the  prosecutor's  voice  came 
over,  not  this  time  suave  and  friendly,  but 
hot  with  anger. 

"What's  the  excuse  for  this  new  blun- 
der?" 

"Blunder,  Sir  Matthew?"  repeated  Urie. 

"You  know  perfectly  well  what  I  mean. 
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This  thing,  today,  in  the  square.  Didn't  I 
give  you  specific  instructions  on  this  busi- 
ness?" 

"Your  instructions  were  carried  out,  Sir 
Matthew." 

"Then  why  has  this  happened — this  pub- 
lic performance — the  very  thing  I  wanted 
most  to  avoid?  You  ought  to  be  able  to 
use  a  little  intelligent  anticipation  once  in 
a  while." 

The  chief  constable  ground  his  teeth  to- 
gether. He  could  not  afford  to  lose  his 
temper. 

"It  wasn't  easy  for  us,  Sir  Matthew,"  he 
said.  "Who  was  to  know  what  this  young 
idiot  would  be  up  to?  We  watched  him  as 
best  we  could.  I  detailed  some  of  my  best 
men.  But  we  didn't  lay  hands  on  him, 
since  you  told  us  not  to  be  harsh.  But  he's 
gone  pretty  far  this  time.  He'll  get  six 
months  easily  for  this." 

"Don't  be  a  fool." 

There  was  an  odd  silence.  When  Sir  Mat- 
thew resumed,  his  tone  was  milder,  full  of 
reason. 

"Look  here,  Urie.  You  were  nearer  the 
mark  when  you  used  the  word  idiot.  There 
seems  no  doubt  now  but  that  this  young 
man  is  mentally  unbalanced." 

The  chief  constable,  to  control  himself, 
had  been  drawing  patterns  on  his  blotter. 
But  he  stopped  now,  suddenly,  and  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  blank  wall  before  him. 

"If  this  is  so,"  Sprott  went  on,  reasoning 
softly,  "he  becomes  immediately  a  subject, 
not  for  judicial  examination  and  punish- 
ment, but  for  medical  treatment  in  one  of 
our  mental  institutions." 

"An  asylum?"  Urie  said. 

Sprott  gave  a  pained  exclamation. 

"My  dear  Urie,  don't  you  realize  that 
such  objectionable  terms  as  'asylum'  and 
'lunatic'  have  passed  out  of  civilized 
speech?  Places  like  the  hospital  at  Dreem 
are  set  up  to  help  these  poor  people." 

"Ah!"  Urie  murmured.    "Dreem!" 

SIR  MATTHEW  went  on,  "Naturally,  to 
certify  him,  one  would  require  some 
data.  Tell  me  something  about  him,  Adam. 
Is  he  behaving  wildly?" 

"Yes,"  Urie  admitted,  his  lips  tight.  "You 
could  call  it  wild." 

"And  his  friends?  Has  he  anyone  to  take 
care  of  him?" 

"He  has  a  mother — and  a  girl  in  Belfast, 
but  they  seem  more  or  less  to  have  given 
him  up.  Lately  he's  been  living  on  the 
streets — quite  alone." 

"Poor  young  man."  Sprott  spoke  with  a 
note  of  pity.  "Everything  points  to  the 
need  for  institutional  care.  I  suppose  he'll 
come  up  before  the  police  magistrate  to- 
morrow morning?" 

"Yes,"  Urie  answered  in  a  hard  voice. 
"There's  no  way  out  of  that." 

This  time  the  prosecutor's  tone  was  not 
pained.  The  mellow  unctuousness  dropped 
from  him  and  his  answer  went  through  the 
chief  constable  like  a  knife. 

"I  am  not  looking  for  a  way  out.  Unless 
it  be  for  both  of  us." 

A  pause.  Now  there  was  no  doubt  as  to 
which  was  the  stronger  personality.  The 
prosecutor  went  on  more  quietly. 

"I  think  Mr.  Battersby,  the  magistrate, 
is  a  very  sound  man." 

"He  is,"  Urie  said,  in  a  slightly  unnatural 
tone.  "If  he  fixes  bail  high  enough  we're 
sure  of  a  remand." 

"I  do  not  ask  you  to  press  the  matter  in 
any  venal  or  questionable  sense,"  Sprott 
said  directly.  "But  it  might  be  well  for  you 
to  have  a  word  with  him.  explaining  the 
psychopathic  aspects  of  the  case,  indicating 
that  a  remand  would  give  us  time  to  ar- 
range a  competent  medical  examination 
which,  after  all,  would  be  in  the  young 
man's  best  interests." 

"Yes,"  the  chief  constable  said.  "I  un- 
derstand." 

"Very  well,  then,"  Sprott  said.  There 
was  a  pause;  then  he  added  with  great  dis- 
tinctness, "Make  no  mistake  this  time." 

He  rang  off. 

The  chief  constable  very  slowly  hung  up 
the  receiver. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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she  groaned.  "What  shall  I  do?  I  can't  find 
out  if  he's  sick.    Nobody  seems  to  know." 

"Wait  and  see." 

"But  I  can't  wait.   I've  got  to  know." 

"He'll  turn  up.  Maybe  he  had  to  go  to 
the  dentist."  Mrs.  Parks  remembered  how 
Selina  had  talked  Dr.  Murray  into  remov- 
ing her  bite  plate  for  the  dance  and 
chuckled.  This  was  a  mistake. 

"Oh,  Mommy,  you  don't  care,"  Selina 
cried,  and  slammed  down  the  receiver. 

Mrs.  Parks  sighed  and  went  out  to  mar- 
ket. On  her  return.  Mr.  Parks  stuck  his  head 
out  of  his  smoke-filled  workroom  and  said, 
"Now  hear  this  .  .  ." 

His  wife  stood  at  attention. 

"Selina  telephoned — " 

"What?    Again?" 

" — and  asked  if  you  had  eye  pads  and 
night  gloves.   I  said  no,  thank  God." 

Mrs.  Parks  gathered  that  Mac  must  be 
at  school  and  in  good  health  or  Selina 
would  not  be  worrying  over  nonessentials. 

"And  some  girl  telephoned  Sam.  I  said 
he  vvas  in  New  Haven.  Your  mother  called 
and  asked  for  you.  I  told  her  you  broke 
your  leg  and  had  to  be  destroyed.  The 
plumber  wants  you  to  call  back.  That's  all." 

Mr.  Parks  drew  his  head  back  in  like  an 
offended  turtle  and  closed  the  door.  Then 
he  opened  it  again.  "P.S.  I  love  you,"  he 
said;  in  case  she  thought  he  had  spoken 
sharply.  Thus  encouraged,  she  asked  who 
the  girl  was  and  what  she  wanted. 

"She  said  her  name  was  Nancy — no  last 
name — as  if  she  were  Guinevere  leaving  a 
message  for  Lancelot,  and  she  wants  to 
know  if  Sam  is  taking  her  to  something  or 
other  tonight.  It  appears  he  wrote  her  a 
letter — isn't  it  nice  to  know  he  can  write 
a  letter? — but  she  said  it  was  'kinda  vague 
and  involved,  don't  you  know.'  " 

Mrs.  Parks  wrote  on  the  pad  by  the  tele- 
phone. Sam,  one  Nancy  called.  Then  she 
decided  to  order  extra  food  for  the  week 
end,  since  girls  telephoning  were  likely 
signs  of  Sam's  imminence. 

PROMPTLY  at  half  past  three.  Ben, 
who  had  been  holding  vigil  on  the  land- 
ing, rushed  down  the  hall  and  jumped 
against  the  front  door.    Selina  was  home. 

Mrs.  Parks  joined  her  daughter  in  the 
dining  room,  where  they  invariably  had  tea 
at  this  hour  or,  as  Mr.  Parks  put  it.  made 
beasts  of  themselves, 
was  on  other  things, 
pointing  to  her  chin. 
Wouldn't  you  know  it?" 

Mrs.  Parks  squinted  and  said  she  couldn't 
see  it. 

"I  can,"  Selina  said  tragically. 

Mrs.  Parks  produced  a  cake.  Selina's 
eyes  gleamed.    So  did  Ben's. 

"Couldn't  we  give  Ben  a  dog  biscuit?" 
Mrs.  Parks  asked. 

"You  know  he  mustn't  eat  between  meais. 
Mommy.  1  hope  you  haven't  been  feeding 
him." 

Of  course  Mrs.  Parks  had,  and  Selina 
knew  it.  But  there  is  honor  among  thieves 
and  the  subject  was  dropped.  Selina  took  six 
eggs  from  the  icebox  and  said = she  was 
going  to  take  a  bath.  Somewhat  startled, 
her  mother  asked  what  the  eggs  were  for. 

"My  Beauty  Hints  face  treatment,"  said 
Selina.    "Come,  Ben." 

"Aren't  you  going  to  walk  him?" 

"Not  today.  Mac's  coming  for  me  at  half 
past  six.   1  won't  have  time." 

Mrs.  Parks  wondered  what  Selina  was 
planning  to  do  to  herself  that  would  take 
three  hours  and  went  to  her  bedroom — to 
be  on  call  in  case  of  emergencies,  she  told 
herself.  Actually,  she  did  not  want  to 
miss  anything. 

Amphibious  sounds  came  from  the  bath- 
room and  Selina  could  be  heard  addressing 
Ben,  who  guarded  her  from  drowning  when 
she  was  in  the  tub.  Then  there  was  a 
bustling  about  in  Selina's  room,  followed  by 
a  silence  so  prolonged  that  Mrs.  Parks  went 
in  to  see  what  had  happened. 


But  Selina's  mind 
"Look,"  she  said, 
"A   bump.    Today. 


Selina  was  resting,  her  face  in  a<hiti 
mask,  hair  in  rag  curlers,  eyes  urLf  e 
pads,  hands  in  night  gloves.  Ben  wahol 
bed  too,  licking  egg  yolk  from  his  \yjj 

Mrs.  Parks  thought  of  just  lyin|do 
herself. 


SHE  was  shortly  aroused  by  thldo 
bell.  Ben  burst  out  of  Selina's  rcL| 
rushed  deliriously  down  the  stairbht 
of  Mrs.  Parks. 

Through  the  glass  curtain  of  tl  <j,. 
she  saw  Sam's  bulky  outline.  Someihn 
got  through  Ben's  greeting  to  kiss 

Then  she  observed  that  his  bro 
had  recently  been  cut  and  that  therm 
moony  look  to  his  blue  eyes  thai 
a  new  girl  in  his  life.    But  his  costue  l 
informal  for  one  on  courtship  bent,  ijsi 
after  some  months  of  favoritism,  tl 
patina  of  many  menus.    All  buttoi  Is; 
one  souvenir,  were  missing  from  hhul 
His  faded  blue  sneakers  were  lace  fall 
nately  in  brown  and  black. 

He  was  carrying  a  torn  brown  pairl 
from  which  protruded  a  dusty  lapll 
took  the  bag  from  him  and  emnfl 
There  was  his  tuxedo,  badly  wrinkles 
nothing  more. 

"What  will  you  do  for  shoes?"  sh.  ,1 

"Shoes?" 

"Shoes." 

Sam  looked  up  at  the  ceiling  in  e 
rection  of  his  father's  workroom,  "id 
he  said  again. 

"Shoes,"   said   his   mother,  think; 
dialogue  had  a  certain  monotony,    i 

"Couldn't  I  wear  Dad's?" 

"You  know  what  he  said  last  tin"  14 
cenous.  freebooting,  piracy — " 

"Dad  never  is  at  a  loss  for  words,  h 
Sam  said  with  wonder  and  affection  i 

The  owner  of  the  vocabulary  al 
coveted  shoes,  not  to  mention  shil 
socks  and  underwear — none  of  whkfl 
in  the  bag — came  out  of  his  room. 

"Why,  Skipper—" 

"Hi,  Dad." 

Mr.  Parks  swept  his  wife  and  si|i 
the  living  room.  They  sat  down  and  In 
at  one  another. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  comin'H 
Parks  said. 

"Neither  did  I  till  the  last  minute.it 
people — " 

Sam  never  did  know  and  his  opai  t 
planations  never  explained  what  si 
homeward.  It  was  just  as  well  that  'il 
entrance  deflected  his  words. 

"Hi,  Sam,"  Selina  said,  going  <B 
to  the  point,  "is  she  blond  or  brunet?!1 

"She's —  What  have  you  done  t  y 
hair?" 

"I'm  curling  it." 

"What  for?" 

"I'm  going  to  a  dance.   I've  been  <r< 

"Of  course  you've  been  asked,  <ij 
couldn't  go." 

"I  mean  a  boy  is  taking  me." 

"What  kind  of  a  boy?"  Sam  askef 
Parks  clutched  his  wife's  hand.  "I  I 
who  is  he?  What  does  he  look  like?'! 

"He  looks  like — like  a  good-ll 
monkey  and  he's  as  tall  as  me." 

"Do  you  like  him  very  much?" 

"Him?  Mac?"    Selina  asked  scorjj 

"You  mean  you  do  those  things  M 
hair  and  you  aren't  interested  in  hi'! 

"Sam."  said  his  father,  "if  I  had   « 
when  I  was  your  age  what  I  have  1  f 
in  the  last  two  weeks  about  wome 
career  would  have  been  different." 

"In  just  what  way,  may  I  ask?"  sail 
Parks. 

Mr.  Parks  pointedly  ignored  herj' 
brief  you,  Sam.  Two  weeks  ago  you  i 
announced  that  her  class  was  havk 
dance  but  that  this  year  boys  had  | 
you.  For  several  days  we  awaited  It 
ports  like  bulletins  posted  on  the  g; ' 
Buckingham  Palace.  High  policy  w| 
main  concern  in  the  kitchen,  so  th 
meat  was  burnt  and  the — " 
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I  high  protein  diet. 

What  policy?"  asked  Selina. 

Like — and  I  quote — 'if  there  is  a  boy 
ty.'d  like  to  have  ask  you  and  another 
b  asks  you  first,  what  do  you  do?'  Your 
Cited  mother  replies:  'Say  yes  or  no,  but 
felt  keep  him  waiting  for  an  answer.  My 
bthers  always  knew  when  a  girl  was 
s  pping  around  and  they  never  asked  her 
fee.'  Mind  you,  the  realistic,  not  the 
eical  approach  one  would  be  led  to  ex- 
it from  that  quarter.  Finally,  Selina 
Burned  with  the  flush  of  triumph,  here- 
■pre  associated  with  getting  an  A  plus 
jjm  Mr.  Wilcox." 

Bis  he  the  teacher  who  had  his  appendix 
Ithe  museum?"  Sam,  with  his  genius  for 
1  irrelevant,  wanted  to  know. 
K'No,  you  dope.    Math.    Go  on,  Daddy, 
fcon,  go  on,  gwan." 

IfAfter  considerable  jumping  up  and 
Ira  and  guess  whats,  she  divulged  that 
Ineone  named  Mac  had  asked  her,  not  a 
l|,  dark,  mysterious  cavalier — " 
IfOf  course  not,"  Selina  said.  "They're 
t  babies  in  our  grade." 
■'As  you  see,  definitely  not.  Just  a  boy, 
v  boy.  One  would  have  supposed  that 
|e  would  be  all.  But  there  was  the  ques- 
m  of  something  called  a  formal,  your 
ler's  first.  Your  mother  remembers  with 
1  thing  a  pink  ruffled  garment  foisted  on 
r  by  her  mama,  and  Selina,  dreaming  of 
J  -self  as  a  femine  fatale,  was  equally 
It  ermined  it  would  not  be  pale  blue,  so — " 
■The  telephone  rang.  Sam  and  Selina 
Ihed  to  answer  it,  Sam  beating  his  sister 
la  head.  It  was  a  wrong  number  but  Sam 
light  sight  of  the  message  from  Nancy. 
frWhy  doesn't  anybody  perhaps  once 
Ign  to  condescend  to  tell  me  anything?" 
kn  said,  dialing  furiously.  "Now  she's 
bbably  got  a  date  with  somebody  else." 
■The  rest  of  the  family  listened,  chanting 
k  number  of  rings  in  turn. 
["Seven,"  Mrs.  Parks  said  at  last.  "Maybe 
lu  dialed  the  wrong  number.  Why  don't 
lu  try  again?" 
But  Sam  wasn't  going  through  that  again. 

II  just  run  up  there,"  he  said.    "I'm  sure 
[s's  home." 

"Like  that?"  Selina  wrinkled  her  nose. 
I;  "What  do  you  mean?" 
"Your  sister,"  Mr.  Parks  said,  "your  lit- 
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tie  sister,  suggests  you  are  a  mite  travel- 
stained  to  go  calling." 

Sam's  answer  was  to  bang  the  front  door. 
The  head  of  one  of  his  father's  amaryllises 
fell  off. 

"But,  Daddy,  he  looked  like  a—" 

"I  don't  see,"  Mr.  Parks  said  sadly,  "how 
Sam  has  the  courage  to  come  home  to  you 
two  she-bears." 

Mrs.  Parks  announced  her  intention  of 
taking  Sam's  suit  over  to  the  tailor's. 

"But  aren't  you  going  to  help  me  dress?" 
Selina  asked  her  anxiously. 

"Can't  you  robe  yourself?"  said  her 
father. 

"Of  course  I  can,"  she  said,  rumpling 
his  hair  with  fine  bravado.  "But  don't  you 
know  an  adolescent  needs  to  feel  secure?" 

"Good  God,  where  do  you  get  such 
phrases?" 

"From  the  articles  Mommy  reads.  Some- 
times I  read  them  before  she  does  and  wait 
for  the  new  treatment." 

Father  and  daughter  roared  and  looked 
at  Mrs.  Parks,  to  see  how  she  was  taking 
their  ancient  game  of  Mommy-baiting. 
Identical  expressions  of  delight  glowed  in 
their  faces.  She  laughed.  "I'll  be  back  by 
the  time  you've  taken  out  all  those  curlers." 

SELINA  walked  into  the  living  room  at 
twenty-eight  minutes  past  six,  as  if  she 
were  carrying  a  vase  full  of  water  on  her 
head.  She  was  followed  by  the  cat,  who 
was  fascinated  by  the  swish  of  tulle;  by  the 
dog,  looking  like  a  hairy  handmaiden,  and 
by  her  mother,  who  had  the  air  of  one 
who  has  recently  grappled  with  a  windmill. 

Mr.  Parks  looked  up  from  the  evening 
papers  and  whistled.  Selina  smiled  eco- 
nomically and  sat  down  in  view  of  the 
clock.    Then  she  altered  a  curl's  position. 

"Never  tamper  with  a  masterpiece,"  Mr. 
Parks  said. 

"Oh,  Daddy,  do  you  think  I  look  nice?" 

"Wonderful." 

Selina  jumped  to  another  worry.  "What 
do  I  say  when  he  comes  in?" 

"Hello,  Hi,  or  whatever  you  usually  say. 
Just  be  casual.    He's  as  scared  as  you  are." 

"He  couldn't  be,"  Selina  said  with  con- 
viction.   "Daddy?" 

"Yes?" 

"Couldn't  you  be  upstairs  when  he 
comes?" 
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rs.  Parks  remembered  the  times  when 
»lso  would  have  preferred  the  absence 
parent's  eye  and  smiled  at  her  husband. 
Parks  grinned  back.  "That's  begun," 
jid  and  went  to  his  workroom.  .  .  . 

five  minutes  past  seven,  Mr.  Parks 

:  downstairs  with   the   air  of  a  man 

justly  expects  his  dinner  but  does  not 

i  it.    When  he  saw  Selina  pacing  up 

Sown  and  his  wife  sitting  stiffly  on  the 

of  her  chair  he  said  nothing.    Mrs. 
s  was  very  grateful. 
[ac's  half  an  hour  late,"  Selina  said  in 
;  worthy  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 
/hat's  wrong  with  that?"  said  her  fa- 
"Until  I  met  your  mother  and  she 
med  me,  I  thought  nothing  of  keeping 
venches  waiting  an  hour." 
it  this  did  not  go  down  with  Selina. 
m't  go  to  the  dance  without  a  boy," 
aid. 

o  I  understand." 
rs.  Parks  shook  her  head  at  him.   The 

touch  was  not  welcome. 

/hy  not  call  him  up?"  Mr.  Parks  asked. 

ecause   I   don't  know   his   number,   I 

:  know  where  he  lives,  I  don't  know 

ather's  first  name—" 

ut  you  do  know  he  exists,"  said  Mr. 

s,  and  his  wife  shook  her  head  again. 

stop  that  waggling.  I  know  this  is 
us.  Selina,  does  Mac  know  your 
ess?" 

>f  course.  I  wrote  it  down  for  him." 
[e  may  have  lost  it.  He  may  be  at 
al  waiting  for  you." 

can't  go" —  Selina's  voice  rose  like 
vail  of  a  siren —  "without  a — " 
te   bell   rang   and   Selina   ran   to   the 


PTICLIMAX   filled    the   air.    It   was 

Sam's  voice  commenting  on  his  sister's 
arance.  "Is  this  the  face  that  launched  a 
sand  ships?"  he  said  and  then  lapsed 
the  vernacular.  "Say,  you  really  look 
something,  no  kidding."  Then  he 
Igered  into  the  living  room,  followed 
ly  by  Selina. 

lission  successful?"  his  father  asked, 
snerally  Sam  preferred  to  keep  his 
rs  shrouded  in  noncommittal  grunts 
bis  evening  he  was  expansive.  "I  per- 
ed  her  to  ditch  the  competition,"  he 
n  and  then  caught  Selina  staring  at 
with  a  wild  surmise.   He  froze. 


In  the  fraught  silence,  Selina  said, 
"You're  a  boy." 

Mr.  Parks  shuddered. 

"A  very  big  boy,"  Mrs.  Parks  said.  She 
was  not  entirely  in  sympathy  with  her 
daughter's  design.  She  knew  Selina  was 
suffering;  she  didn't  want  Sam  to  suffer  too. 

"Say,  what  is  this?"  Sam  asked. 

"Mac's  a  whole  hour  late,"  Selina  said, 
bursting  into  tears  but  placing  her  gulps 
so  that  they  did  not  interfere  with  clear 
diction.  "He's  forgotten — and  I  can't  go 
without  a  boy." 

"You  mean  you've  been  stood  up?" 

Selina  winced  and  Sam  put  his  arm 
around  her.  "The  rat,"  he  said  indignantly. 
"Why,  anybody  would  be  set  up  to  be  tak- 
ing a  beautiful  girl  like  you." 

Both  parents  held  their  breaths  while 
they  waited  to  see  what  their  desperate 
daughter  would  do  with  an  opening  like 
this.  Selina  took  her  time.  "Would  you, 
Sam?"  she  said  softly. 

"I'd  be  proud  to.    I  mean — " 

"Will  you?" 

"Me?"  Too  late  Sam  saw  whither  he  had 
drifted.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parks  exhaled. 

"You're  so  handsome  nobody  would  no- 
tice about  Mac." 

"That's  the  stuff  to  feed  the  troops,"  said 
Mr.  Parks. 

"But  I've  got  a  date,"  Sam  said. 

"I  know,  but  your  dances  don't  begin 
till  eleven.    Ours  are  over  at  ten  thirty." 

"But  this  is  a  dinner  dance." 

"Couldn't  you  call  her  up  and  explain?" 

"What?" 

Mrs.  Parks  thought  it  was  high  time  to 
intervene.  "But,  Selina,"  she  said,  "you 
wouldn't  want  Sam  to  do  to  Nancy  what 
Mac  is  doing  to  you,  would  you?" 

Selina  opened  her  eyes  wide  in  inno- 
cence. "You  mean  Nancy  couldn't  go  if 
Sam  didn't  take  her?  I  thought  Sam  said — " 

"Well,  there  was  some  guy  from  Wil- 
liams and  another  from — " 

"You  see,  Mommy?" 

"But  she  wants  to  go  with  Sam." 

"And  Sam  wants  to  go  with  her."  said 
Mr.  Parks. 

Selina,  undaunted,  turned  on  the  water- 
works again.  "I'll  never  be  able  to  go  back 
to  school.  The  disgrace.  I  couldn't  stand  it." 

"Please  don't  cry,"  said  Sam  miserably. 

Selina  wept  on. 

Sam  clenched  and  unclenched  his  fists. 
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"She's  been  a  regular  little  demon  all 
day!  Spilled  my  cosmetie9  on  the  rug, 
got  in  the  wastebasket,  threw  her  soup 
at  me  .  .  .  John!     Are  you  listening?" 


DON    TOBIN 


Mrs.  Parks  saw  that  there  was  a  battle  go- 
ing on  between  his  idea  of  himself  as  a 
noble  character  and  his  inclinations. 

Selina  saw  it  too.  "I  wish  I  was  dead," 
she  wailed. 

"'Were  dead,*"  said  Mr.  Parks.  "Con- 
trary to  fact." 

"A  kid's  dance,"  Sam  muttered  in  open 
mutiny. 

"Nobody  loves  me,"  Selina  went  on. 
"When  your  own  brother — " 

SAM'S  inclinations  knew  when  they  were 
beaten  and  he  gave  up.  With  an  it-is- 
a-far-far-better-thing-that-I-do  expression, 
Sam  announced  that  he  would  take  Selina 
to  her  dance. 

"You  will?"  gasped  Selina. 

"Yes."  Sam's  eyes  shone  with  a  holy 
light. 

His  sister  jumped  up  and  kissed  him. 

"But  what  about  Nancy?"  asked  Mrs. 
Parks. 

"Oh,  she'll  understand.  She's  a  very  un- 
derstanding girl,"  he  said  fondly. 

His  mother  was  not  so  sure.  "Why  I 
never  knew  a  girl  who — " 

"Sam — ?"  Selina  prodded  him. 

"Sure  thing.  I'll  hurry.  First  I  got  to 
phone  her." 

"Get  dressed  first,"  said  his  father,  "just 
in  case  Mac — " 

"In  case?"  Sam's  tone  proclaimed  that 
there  are  no  exits  from  scaffolds.  "Mom, 
what  did  you  do  with  my  suit?" 

"Your  suit?  Heavens,  I  forgot  all  about 
it.  I  took  it  to  the  tailor's  and  he  closed 
long  ago."    Mrs.  Parks  eyed  her  husband. 

"Okay,"  said  Mr.  Parks.  "Under  the 
circumstances,  I  am  glad  to  contribute." 

Mrs.  Parks  went  into  action  again.  In 
record  time,  Sam  was  dressed  in  his  father's 
clothes  from  head  to  foot.  He  and  Selina 
were  just  about  to  leave  when  he  remem- 
bered he  had  not  called  Nancy. 

"Please  don't  count  the  rings  this  time," 
he  said  as  he  went  to  the  telephone. 
"Cramps  my  style." 

Mrs.  Parks  tried  to  pretend  she  wasn't 
listening  but  her  ears  were  radar. 

"Nancy?"  Sam  said.  "This  is,  uh,  me. 
Have  you  called  Tommy  yet?  ...  I  bet,  I 
bet  he  was  fit  to  be  tied.  What  about 
Hank?  .  .  .  You  haven't  told  him  yet  .  .  . 
That's  good.  You  see  it's  like  this.  You 
know  my  kid  sister.  Tonight's  her  first 
dance  and  the  boy  who  was  supposed  to 
take  her  hasn't  showed  up.  She's  awfully 
upset  .  .  .  Yes,  isn't  it?  I  knew  you'd  under- 
stand.   So  I  said  I'd  take  her — ■" 

A  ioud  crackling  noise  came  from  the 
telephone. 

"But  I've  got  to.  She's  crying  and  I 
thought  if  you'd  tell  Hank  you'd  go  with 
him,  I  could  get  away  by  ten  and — " 

More  crackle. 

"But  I  thought  you'd  understand — " 

There  was  a  click  and  Sam  put  the  re- 
ceiver down  slowly.  "She  said  either  I 
called  for  her  in  fifteen  minutes  or  she 
would  never  speak  to  me  again." 

"Sam,"  Selina  pulled  him  by  the  arm. 
"Please  hurry." 

"I  can't  take  you.    Didn't  you  hear  me?" 

"You  can't  go  back  on  your  word  of 
honor." 

"Which  one?"  Mr.  Parks  asked. 
Sam   and   Selina   stared   at   each   other. 
Treason  and  tragedy,  betrayal  and  despair 
hung  over  them   like  gnats  above  a  frog 
pond. 

Suddenly  Ben  barked  and  the  bell  rang. 

"Saved  by  the  Marines,"  Mr.  Parks  said. 

Selina,  nearest  the  door,  opened  it  and 

a  boy  behind  a  box  of  flowers  walked  in. 

He  wore  the  bland  expression  of  someone 

who  believed  himself  welcome  at  any  time, 

which  made  Mrs.  Parks  want  to  wring  his 

neck.     As   he   surveyed   the   whole    Parks 

family,  complete  with  livestock,  formidably 

lined  up  in  the  hall,  his  expression  changed 

to   one   of  dismay.     He   did   not  advance 

farther.    The   cat,   seeing   the   open   door, 

streaked  past  him  and  he  shied  violently. 

"This  is  Mac,"  Selina  said  in  magnificent 

understatement. 

"Are  you  sure?"  asked  Sam,  but  he  did 
not  wait  for  an  answer.  the  end 


of  economy 

Your  shoe  repairer  can  give 
old  shoes  new  life!  Ask  him 
for  CAT-TEX,  the  sole  that  out- 
wears leather  2-to-l!  Not  rub- 
ber, not  leather,  not  plastic — 
CAT-TEX  is  lightweight,  com- 
fortable, waterproof,  non-slip 
and  non-marking.  For  all  the 
family's  shoes! 
Cat's  Paw  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.  30,  Md. 


By  the  makers  of 
famous  CATS  PAW 
Rubber  Heels  &  Soles 
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Tops  fo  r  self-  express  ion... 
with  the  Fabric  that's 
the  Soul  of  the  Clothing! 


TAILORED 
BY  DAROFF 

Clothes   that   dramati- 
cally express  your  per- 
sonality—definitely impress 
others— and  help  yon  dress  for 
success!  Such  are  these  '"Botany" 
Brand  S00  Topcoats, Tailored  by  Daroff. 
Silky-soft  gabardines  and  luxurious  Vene- 
tian Coverts— loomed  of  the  famous 
fabric  that's  the  soul  of  the  clothing— and 
graced  h\  the  fluid  beauty  of  Daroff 
tailoring.  At  only  $60  for  a  suit  or  topcoat, 
a  "Botany"  Brand  500  wardrobe. ..of 
two-ply  lOO'f   virgin  worsted. ..is  a  wise 
and  wonderful  investment.  And  a 
"Botany"  Brand  500  Topcoat  with  a  re- 
movable warmer,  at  $15  extra,  will  keep 
you  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather. 
Available  at  a  fine  store  near  you. 

Loot  lot  rhii  Lobe 


Listen  lo  the  Botany 
Song  Shop  starring 
Ginny  Simms,  ABC  Net- 
work, Sunday  evening. 
See  your  local  paper 
lor  station  and  time. 


•'■OTANV    IS    A    TRA0FMARK    Of    BOTANY 
■  ILLS.  INC..  PASSAIC,  N     J    REG    U   S    PAT   OFF 

CORR    1950    SOTANY  MILLS.  INC. .PASSAIC.  N   J 


ll! 


FABRIC  BY  BOIANY  MILLS,  INC.,  PASS  AIC,  N.  I. 

-  TAILORED  BY  DAROFF,  PHILADELPHIA 
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RICHARD  L.  REED 

FEDERAL   PICTURES  HOLLYWOOD 

CALIF 

THANKS  FOR  THINKING  OF  ME  BUT 
HAVE  NO  WISH  TO  HAVE  ANYTHING 
FURTHER  TO  DO  WITH  THE  ATOMIC 
BOMB.  TOJO. 

GEORGE  SEIBERT 

HOTEL  STATLER  NEW  YORK  NY 

YOU'LL  WISH  YOU  WERE  TOJO  IF 
YOU  DON'T  CATCH  THE  NEXT  PUBLIC 
CONVEYANCE  TO  OAK  KNOLL. 

DICK. 

RICHARD  L.  REED 

FEDERAL   PICTURES   HOLLYWOOD 

CALIF 

DICK,  EVERY  FIBER  OF  MY  BEING 
SAYS  LET'S  NOT  TRY  THIS.  I  SHUDDER 
TO  THINK  WHAT  I  MIGHT  ACCOM- 
PLISH IN  THAT  PLACE.  GEORGE. 

GEORGE   SEIBERT 

HOTEL  STATLER  NEW  YORK  NY 

FOR  HEAVENS  SAKE  YOU  DON'T 
HAVE  TO  GET  NEAR  THE  PLACE.  JUST 
HAND  THE  MAN  THE  CAN  OF  CORN 
AND  STAND  BACK.  EIGHT- YEAR-OLD 
IDIOT  COULD   DO  IT.  DICK. 

RICHARD  L.   REED 

FEDERAL   PICTURES   HOLLYWOOD 

CALIF 

I  KNOW,  BUT  CAN  I?  I'M  FORTY- 
THREE.  HOWEVER.  IT'S  YOUR  FU- 
NERAL. LEAVING  FOR  OAK  KNOLL 
ON  MIDNIGHT  ROCKET.  LOOK  OUT, 
DUCKS.  GEORGE. 

HOTEL  PARADISE 
Pine  Knot,  Arkansas 

September  6,  1950 
Air  Mail 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Reed, 
Director  of  Publicity,  Federal  Pictures 
Hollywood,  California 

Dear  Dick: 

Well,  Richard,  after  a  busy  morning 
casing  this  situation,  I  can  only  report  that 
once  again  your  brilliant  mind  has  over- 
matched itself.  Just  as  I  feared,  this  thing 
won't  work. 

Let  me  inform  you  of  what  you're  up 
against. 

Two  phone  calls  this  morning  disclosed 
the  fact  that  our  films  that  go  to  the  base 
are  supplied,  just  as  I  thought,  by  Abe  Riley 
here  at  Pine  Knot.  So  I  went  over  to  call 
on  Abe.  I  told  him  that  I  was  down  for  a 
few  days  to  take  the  mineral  baths,  and 
how  were  things?  Fine,  he  said,  fine;  and 
while  we  were  talking  in  came  the  Marine 
guard  from  the  atomic  base  to  pick  up  the 
film  they  are  going  to  show  over  there  to- 


night. Abe  introduced  me,  and  we  had  I 
informative  chat.  All  this  guard  does  I 
take  the  film  to  the  Security  Office,  local! 
just  inside  the  main  gate.  There,  like  everl 
thing  else,  it  is  thoroughly  checked  befell 
it  is  sent  on  in  to  the  projection  departmeil 

Do  they  really  check  them?   I  asked.   Ill 
bet  you  could  stick  a  ham  sandwich,  orl 
ha-ha-ha — even  the  wrong  film  in  any 
those  film  cans,  and  it  would  go  right  <l 
through  without  question. 

Mister,  he  said,  nothing  goes  into  tbl 
place  without  question.  Every  single  thi  )j 
that  goes  in  or  comes  out  is  checked,  ill 
checked,  weighed,  X-rayed  and  boilel 
You  couldn't  smuggle  a  bent  pin  into  th 
place  with  a  slingshot. 

Thank  you  very  much,  I  said.  It  is  nil 
to  know  that  our  atoms  are  in  such  goil 
hands. 

Anyway,  Dick,  that's  that.  Your  sul 
stitution  of  films  would  undoubtedly  be  el 
posed  during  this  frisking  at  the  Securil 
Office,  and  your  whole  plan  would  collap;] 
And  if  the  thing  did  get  through,  the  gol 
ernment  would  probably  send  both  of  us  I 
Leavenworth. 

So  suppose  I  just  take  one  good  miner! 
bath,  using  plenty  of  soap,  and  then  gl 
back  to  New  York.   Huh? 

Regarc] 
Georgil 

GEORGE  SEIBERT 

HOTEL  PARADISE  PINE  KNOT  ARK  j 
WHY  DO  I  KEEP  SENDING  YOU  Ti 
DO  A  MAN'S  JOB?  OR  EVEN  A  BOyI 
JOB?  WILL  YOU  PLEASE  JUST  PElJ 
FORM  THE  SIMPLE  LITTLE  TASK  j 
ASKED  OF  YOU,  AND  LET  ME  DO  TKJ 
WORRYING?  NO  MATTER  HOW  MUCJ 
THEY  CHECK,  HOW  CAN  THEY  POJ 
SIBLY  KNOW  ONE  PICTURE  FROM  All 
OTHER?  THEY  ALL  SMELL  THE  SAMl 
YOU'D  THINK  THIS  FOOL  STUDlj 
COULD  HIRE  ME  JUST  ONE  CAPABll 
ASSISTANT.  DICK.j 

GUARDHOUSE 

Oak   Knoll  Atomic   Project 

Oak  Knoll,  Arkansas 

September  7,  19:' 

Air  M; 

Miss  Dickie  Reed, 

Publicity  Dept:,  Federal  Pictures 

Hollywood,  California 

Dear  Dickie: 

Please  pardon  the  affectionate  form  i 
the  salutation.  In  order  to  get  this  lett 
smuggled  out  of  here  I  had  to  tell  one 
the  guards  that  we  were  engaged.  Prise1 
guards  are  always  suckers  for  romanc 
particularly  if  the  letter  you  wished  mailt 
to  your  loved  one  is  neatly  wrapped  in  j 
twenty-dollar  bill. 


tf         --,^A 
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lut  perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  how 
ippen  to  be  in  here.   Well,  all  I  can  say 
:<hat  it's  one  of  the  luckiest  things  that 
e  r  happened  to  us.    Once  again  I  have 
fcely  managed  to  save  you  from  the  con- 
fluences of  your  own  folly. 
Vhen  I  got  your  expected  telegram  this 
m,  full  of  your  customary  warmth  and 
ilerstanding,  I  realized  that  if  you  were 
Knd  to  go  ahead  with  this  scheme,  the 
fly  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  try  to  get 
b  this  place  somehow  and  find  out  what 
bally  went  on  in  the  film  department — 
v  carefully  they  checked  the  films  on  the 
y  in,  whether  they  were  given  any  pre- 
.inary  showing  by  a  censorship   board, 
It  was  foolhardy  to  proceed  without 
sonally  checking  these  things. 
3ut  how? 

["hen  I  remembered  my  foolproof  ap- 
ach  to  such  problems.  I  hastened  to  a 
al  printer  and  had  some  business  cards 
nted.  The  cards  established  my  identity 
Mr.  Walter  E.  "Walt"  Snodgrass,  Special 
vice  Representative  of  the  Simplex  Pro- 
tor  Company.  I  will  forever  wonder  why 
>ple  place  such  simple  faith  in  a  business 
You  can  have  a  barrel  of  them 
pted  anywhere  in  the  country  in  ten  min- 
is for  a  dollar,  with  the  privilege  of  writ- 
your  own  copy.  And  still,  all  you  have 
do  is  hand  anybody  your  card,  and  they 
ept  you  without  question  as  whatever  it 
s  you  are.  I  will  never  understand  these 
ngs. 

But  I  am  grateful  for  the  fact  that  it  al- 
ys  works.  With  the  ink  hardly  dry  on 
new  cards,  I  hurried  to  the  nearest 
jgstore  and  purchased  a  screw  driver,  a 
r  of  pliers  and  a  small  roll  of  friction 
e.  I  took  a  cab  out  to  the  atomic  base 
check  their  projectors.  If  they  could 
sck  these  things,  so  could  I. 
At  the  gate  I  handed  over  my  card  and 
ted  my  business;  the  guard  called  the 
Ejection  department  and  told  them  who 
jvas — reading  it  off  the  card — and  I  was 
mitted  without  question.  Just  take  that 
le  bus  over  there,  Mr.  Snodgrass,  said 
p  guard,  and  tell  the  driver  you  want  the 
ditorium.  And  off  we  tottled  across  the 
iervation  toward  the  group  of  buildings 
the  horizon. 

My  plan  was  simple.  While  I  checked 
;  projectors,  I  would  find  out  everything 
needed  to  know  from  the  operator.  I 
>uld  then  say  that  everything  was  fine, 
:t  my  screw  driver  back  in  my  pocket, 
d  tootle  back  out  the  gate.  Nothing  to  it. 
Unfortunately,  it  didn't  work  out  that 
ly.  If  anybody  had  told  me  that  after 
nging  around  movie  studios  and  theaters 
r  twenty  years  I  couldn't  do  a  legitimate- 
Dking  job  of  checking  a  Simplex  projector, 
i  have  told  him  he  was  nuts.  The  fact  is 
at  in  not  over  five  minutes  I  was  sur- 
.unded  by  a  growing  pile  of  miscellaneous 
iris,  none  of  which  seemed  to  go  back  on 
e  thing  anywhere.  Dick,  if  you  ever  need 
pretend  to  check  a  piece  of  machinery 
ben  you  don't  know  what  you're  doing, 
I  me  give  you  one  piece  of  advice — don't 
ke  out  that  first  screw.  When  I  took  the 
st  screw  out  of  this  thing,  little  springs 
id  parts  began  flying  out  in  all  directions; 
hen  I  tried  to  stuff  them  back  in,  other 
»rts  flew  off,  and  pretty  soon  I  was  in  what 
can  only  call  a  mess. 
At  this  point  the  young  operator,  who 
id  been  looking  more  and  more  puzzled, 
ccused  himself  for  a  moment,  and  when 
:xt  I  looked  up  three  Marine  guards  were 
oking  over  his  shoulder  with  great  in- 
rest,  and  looking  over  their  shoulders 
as  a  Marine  captain.  "Okay,  Mac,"  said 
le  captain,  "how  about  coming  over  to  the 
jardhouse  for  a  little  talk?  We've  got 
)me  sticky  locks  over  there  we  just  can't 
o  a  thing  with." 

And  here  I  am.  Cell  17.  I  have  at  least 
infused  them  to  the  point  where  I  am  not 
larged  with  anything  definite.  I  am  being 
eld  under  what  they  call  protective  cus- 
)dy  until  Monday,  when  General  Steele, 
le  head  of  the  place,  gets  back  from 
Washington. 
And  what  is  so  lucky  about  all  this? 
Well,  as  soon  as  I  was  incarcerated,  I 
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naturally  set  about  making  friends  through 
the  bars  with  anyone  who  would  listen,  in 
an  effort  to  find  out  as  much  as  possible 
about  this  General  Steele,  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  am  to  make  Monday.  And  what  do 
you  suppose?  The  general's  secretary,  now 
on  the  trip  to  Washington  with  him,  is 
nothing  but  the  most  beautiful  Wac  in  the 
entire  service,  and  his  wife  is  a  lady  club- 
woman, who  spends  half  her  time  circling 
the  gates  here  trying  to  get  in  to  retrieve 
her  husband,  and  the  other  half  making 
bitter  speeches  against  the  atomic  energy 
program. 

Did  you  say  that  that  picture  of  yours 
was  improbable?  It's  so  improbable  that 
everybody  in  this  place  has  been  laugh- 
ing themselves  to  death  over  exactly  the 
same  situation  for  months. 

The  only  thing  that  saved  us  was  my 
getting  in  here  and  finding  it  out.  If  you 
had  thrown  that  picture  in  here  cold,  Gen- 
eral Steele — who  from  what  I  hear  has  no 
sense  of  humor  whatever — would  have 
taken  it  as  the  insult  of  the  ages,  and  he 
would  most  probably  have  got  the  whole 
picture  banned  for  all  time.  If  I  were  you, 
I  would  never  show  this  film  anywhere 
within  the  state  of  Arkansas. 

The  only  trouble  is,  now  that  I  have 
saved  you  from  a  fate  worse  than  death, 
I'm  not  exactly  sure  how  I'm  going  to  save 
myself  from  same. 

Also,  to  tell  you  the  whole  horrible 
truth,  while  I  was  waiting  for  my  cards  to 
be  printed,  I  called  Abe,  found  out  that 
the  next  Federal  film  was  to  be  shown  over 
here  Monday  night,  and  told  him  that  if  he 
didn't  hear  any  more  from  me,  to  go  get 
the  Atom  Love  print,  switch  the  cans,  and 
send  her  over. 

But  don't  worry;  I'll  work  it  out.  Only 
for  Heaven's  sake  wire  Abe  immediately, 
and  cancel  the  Monday-night  deal.  Then, 
if  I  can  talk  my  way  out  of  here  alive,  we'll 
figure  out  a  new  approach,  preferably  at 
someplace  quite  distant.  The  best  idea 
might  be  just  to  make  a  new  picture. 

Regards, 
George. 

P.S.  Actually,  my  only  ray  of  sunshine 
at  the  moment  is  that  you  can't  reach  me 
with  any  of  your  frantic  telegrams.  If  I  go 
to  the  gallows,  I  will  at  least  be  spared  that. 

WALTER  E.   SNODGRASS 

GUARDHOUSE 

OAK  KNOLL  ATOMIC  PROJECT  ARK 

FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION,  WALT, 
TELEGRAMS  CAN  BE  DELIVERED  ANY- 
WHERE. EXCEPT  WHERE,  SO  FAR  AS  I 
AM  CONCERNED,  YOU  CAN  GO.  HAVE 
WIRED  ABE  TO  PROCEED  WITH  TO- 
NIGHTS SHOWING  ON  SCHEDULE.  WE 
ARE  RUNNING  A  BUSINESS  HERE,  NOT 
A  COLUMN  OF  ADVICE  TO  THE 
LOVELORN.  DOUBT  THAT  COLONEL 
SCRAPIRON  WILL  EVEN  ATTEND.  FOR- 
TUNATELY, HELL  BE  TOO  BUSY  WITH 
YOUR    HANGING.     BEST    REGARDS. 

DICKIE. 

GUARDHOUSE 

OAK  KNOLL   ATOMIC   PROJECT 

Oak  Knoll,  Arkansas 

September  11,  1950 
Air  Mail  Special 
Miss  Dickie  Reed, 
Publicity  Dept., 
Federal  Pictures 
Hollywood,  California 

Dear  Dickie: 

Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  you  pick  fine 
times  for  jokes.  It  is  evident  that  you 
don't  realize  the  seriousness  of  this  situ- 
ation. If  you  were  here  in  this  concrete 
bastille,  I  can  assure  you  that  you  wouldn't 
chuckle  so. 

However,  as  always,  I  am  continuing  to 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  save. you 
from  making  a  fool  of  yourself.  But  so  far 
I  must  admit  that  I  haven't  quite  got  the 
thing  under  control.  In  fact,  it  is  less  under 
control  now  than  it  was.  But  in  a  situation 
like  this  all  you  can  do  is  keep  trying  every- 
thing you  can  think  of. 

Which  I  have  been  doing.    This  after- 
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CHOOSE  THE  ONE  BLENDED 
WHISKEY  THAT  GIVES  YOU  ALL  3 


Every  drop 


Tended   whis*e 

lit  .    &4n4at  aM/oSM2i^  4     f|0l 
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90  PROOF 

rich,  robust,  delicious! 


CHOICE  QUALITY 


:fc  35%  Straight  Whiskies 
65%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits 


America's  Greatest 
Whiskey  Value! 
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PREFERRED 


*  THE  STRAIGHT  WHISKIES  IN  THIS  PRODUCT  ARE  4  YEARS  OR  MORE  OLD.  35% 
STRAIGHT  WHISKIES.  65%  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS  DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN.  90  PROOF. 
BLENDED  WHISKEY.  THE  FLEISCHMANN  DISTILLING  CORPORATION,  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 
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Now  there's  a  choice  of  injector 
blades  .  .  .  so  be  sure  to  try 

PERSONNA 


shave 
injector  blade 


\f 

"Personnas 
really  have 
9  lives!" 

precision-made 

fit  injector  razors  perfectly 


A  recent  independent  survey  among  5,000 
men  revealed  that  Personnas  averaged  9 
smooth  shaves  per  blade. 
You  may  get  substantially  more  — or  some- 
what less.  But  here's  a  sporting  offer  you 
just  can't  afford  to  pass  up:  use  as  many 
blades  as  you  wish  from  a  pack  of  Per- 
sonnas. If  you  are  not  fully  enthused,  re- 
turn the  dispenser  to  us  for  a  full  refund ! 
Personna  Blade  Co.,  Inc.,  43  West  57th 
Street,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

PERSONNA 

injector  blades 

world's  finest -20  for  89* 

CtlSO  Personna   Double  and  Single   Edge 

Blades    in    the    handy    Zipak    Dispenser. 

Same  money-back  guarantee. 


noon,  while  the  four  Marine  guards  were 
marching  me  over  to  General  Steele's  of- 
fice, I  was  thinking  rapidly.  And  by  the 
time  we  reached  his  door  I  had  arrived  at 
a  plan.  My  defense  would  consist  of  a 
stirring  offense. 

As  we  marched  through  the  outer  office, 
however,  I  nearly  forgot  the  whole  plan. 
That's  where  I  first  encountered  Gen- 
eral Steele's  Wac  secretary,  June  Lester, 
and  I  must  say  that  she  is  so  beautiful  that 
she  takes  your  breath  away.  Chestnut-brown 
hair,  a  complexion  like  a  spring  morning, 
and  blue  eyes  that  go  round  and  round  you 
like  some  sort  of  heavenly  lasso. 

Then  I  came  to  with  a  start,  with  the  two 
Marines  behind  me  prodding  me  toward 
General  Steele.  He  looked  like  General 
Pershing — tall,  lean,  gray-haired,  every- 
thing clipped  and  trimmed  to  the  most  effi- 
cient minimum.  And  he  looked  unusually 
tired,  drawn,  and  grim.  Gulp,  went  my 
heart. 

The  formalities  of  announcement  over, 
General  Steele  turned  his  plank-puncturing 
gaze  on  me  and  said,  "Well,  what  have  you 
to  say?" 

"What  I  have  to  say,  General,"  I  said, 
with  what  briskness  I  could  summon,  "is 
of  such  a  nature  that  I  must  request  you  to 
have  the  guard  wait  outside." 

Without  hesitation  General  Steele  said, 
"Captain,  you  and  your  men  will  wait  in 
the  outer  office.  And  now,"  he  said,  when 
they  had  closed  the  door  behind  them, 
"proceed." 

Which  I  did.  I  informed  him  that  L^was 
not  Walter  Snodgrass,  projector  repair- 
man, at  all,  but  Mr.  George  Seibert,  Direc- 
tor of  Publicity  for  Federal  Pictures,  and 
I  handed  him  my  card  attesting  to  same.  I 
have  never  told  you,  but  I  have  a  few  cards 
to  this  effect  which  I  use  when  I  neati  to 
impress  somebody.  No  offense.)  And  I 
went  on  to  tell  him  that  we  had  made  this 
picture,  Atom  Love — of  which  I  had  a 
print  available  at  Pine  Knot — in  which  the 
head  of  an  atomic  plant  was  in  love  with 
his  beautiful  Wac  secretary,  much  to  his 
wife's  discomfort.  And  now  that  we  had 
got  it  made,  we  had  discovered  that  the 
plot,  according  to  rumors  we  had  heard, 
closely  paralleled  his  own  private  life.  I 
had  therefore  come  prepared  to  make  him 
a  small  deal.  If  he  would  sign  a  release 
saying  that  he  wouldn't  sue,  we  would  agree 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  an  extended  foreign 
vacation  for  him  and  Mrs.  Steele,  or — and 
here  I  decently  lowered  my  voice — him  and 
his  secretary. 

My  reasoning  up  to  this  point  was,  I 
think,  foolproof.  The  only  possible  result, 
I  felt,  was  that  he  would  arise  in  great  in- 
dignation, as  most  guilty  people  do,  roar 
that  any  such  plot  in  no  way  concerned  his 
private  life,  and  then  throw  me  clear 
through  the  outer  office,  and  possibly  even 
clear  out  through  the  outer  gate.  We  would 
then  have  him.  After  such  an  indignant 
statement  of  his  position,  he  could  hardly 
cause  us  any  trouble  when  the  picture  came 
out. 

It  didn't,  however,  work  out  quite  that 
way.  As  I  talked,  he  blanched  visibly.  And 
when  I  had  finished  he  sat  quite  silent  for 
a  moment,  and  then,  to  my  surprise,  flipped 
a  lever  on  his  desk  squawk-box  and  told 
the  guard  to  come  in.  And  as  they  filed 
back  in  he  said  crisply,  "Captain,  you  will 
send  a  suitable  guard  with  this  man  over  to 
Pine  Knot,  where  he  will  pick  up  a  film. 
See  that  he  gets  it.  You  will  then  have  him 
and  the  film  returned  to  the  guardhouse, 
and  have  him  prepared  to  fly  to  Washing- 
ton with  me  within  the  hour.  That  is  all." 

And  it  was  all.  With  the  guards  prodding 
me.  I  got  the  film  from  Abe — saying  you 
had  wired  me  a  further  change  of  plan — 
and  I  am  now  awaiting  the  buzzer  which 
will  mean  we're  off  to  Washington.  What 
v/ill  happen  there  I  don't  know.  But,  un- 
fortunately, it  seems  that  your  secret  pre- 
miere is  not  going  to  be  quite  as  secret  as 
you  planned. 

But  don't  you  worry.  I'll  work  it  out. 
Somehow. 

As  Ever, 
George. 


ATOMIC    ENERGY    COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON    DC 

IF  THERE  IS  A  MAN  AROUND  THERE 
USING  THE  NAME  OF  EITHER  WALTER 
SNODGRASS  OR  GEORGE  SEIBERT  OR, 
FOR  THAT  MATTER,  ANY  OTHER 
NAME  AND  CLAIMING  TO  BE  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE OF  THIS  COMPANY, 
PLEASE  SEIZE  HIM  AND  HAVE  HIM  RE- 
TURNED HERE  AT  OUR  EXPENSE  UN- 
DER PROPER  RESTRAINT.  HE  IS  A 
FORMER  EMPLOYEE  WHOM  WE  HAVE 
BEEN  TRYING  TO  KEEP  ON  THE  PAY- 
ROLL FOR  REASONS  OF  SENTIMENT. 
BUT  IF  YOU  HAVE  ALREADY  MADE 
HIS  ACQUAINTANCE  I  THINK  YOU 
WILL  AGREE  THAT  SENTIMENT  CAN 
GO  ONLY  SO  FAR.  JUST  GET  HIM  NEAR 
ENOUGH  THAT  I  CAN  LAY  MY  HANDS 
ON  HIM,  AND  I  ASSURE  YOU  THAT  HE 
WILL  CAUSE  NEITHER  OF  US  ANY 
FURTHER   TROUBLE. 

RICHARD  L.  REED 
DIRECTOR   OF   PUBLICITY 
FEDERAL  PICTURES 

GUEST  QUARTERS  A 

OAK  KNOLL  ATOMIC  PROJECT 

Oak  Knoll,  Arkansas 

September  13,  1950 
Air  Mail  Special 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Reed, 
Director  of  Publicity,  Federal  Pictures, 
Hollywood,  California 

Dear  Dick: 

Well,  we  are  back  from  Washington, 
Steele  and  I.  In  fact,  we  never  even  got 
there.  Due  to  a  slight  change  of  plan,  we 
turned  around  somewhere  over  Virginia,  I 
believe  it  was,  and  here  we  are.  I  can't 
leave  just  yet,  but  it  is  certainly  more  com- 
fortable in  my  present  quarters  than  it  was 
in  that  damp  guardhouse.  Dick,  I  don't 
know  why  they  always  build  jails  out  of 
concrete;  there's  nothing  in  this  world  more 
unhealthful. 

But  perhaps  you  are  anxious  to  know 
what  I've  been  doing.  Well,  let  me  tell  you 
I've  had  a  busy  night  and  morning. 

Yesterday  afternoon  as  the  general  and 
I  took  off,  we  passed  over  the  main  gate, 
and  standing  under  us  was  a  nice-looking 
woman  waving  frantically. 

"Who  could  she  be?"  I  asked  the  general. 
"Could  anything  be  wrong?" 

"That  is  my  wife,"  said  the  general, 
miserably,  "and  there  is  certainly  some- 
thing wrong,  but  nothing  that  you  can  do 
anything  about.    Neither,  alas,  can  I." 


And  as  we  sat  there  alone  in  the 
senger  compartment  of  the  big  pi 
gathering  altitude  for  the  flight  to  V* 
ington,  he  leaned  back  with  a  sigh, 
proceeded  to  tell  me  a  most  harrowing 

The  truth  is  that  he  is  deeply  and 
pletely  in  love  with  his  own  dear  wife, 
always  has  been.  His  only  possible  int 
in  his  beautiful  Wac  secretary  has 
somehow  to  get  rid  of  her.  But  this, 
turns  out,  he  can't  do.  She  is  the  dauj 
of  General  Winthrop  Lester,  who  is  ev 
bigger  general  than  General  Steele,  and 
connected  with  the  Army's  promc 
board.  And  in  the  Army,  even  if  you 
general,  it  seems  that  you  don't  go  art 
giving  members  of  the  promotion  board 
needless  affronts.  General  Lester  has 
his  beautiful  daughter  to  act  as  Ger 
Steele's  secretary  as  a  great  personal  fa 
and  he  will  take  it  most  unkindly  if 
eral  Steele  sends  her  back. 

So  General  Steele's  only  possibilit 
to  have  some  more  important  general 
he  is  request  her.  That  is  how  he  happ( 
to  take  Miss  Lester  along  on  that  firs' 
advised  trip  to  Washington.  He  took 
around  town  and  introduced  her  to  all 
big  generals  and  even  all  the  admiral 
knew,  but  they,  being  family  men  tl 
selves,  took  one  look  at  Miss  Lester 
said  Oops,  they  had  just  remembered  a  I 
important  appointment. 

And  so  late  in  a  very  discouraging 
General  Steele  steered  beautiful  Miss  L< 
into  a  small  Washington  bistro  for  a  cu 
coffee,  while  he  tried  to  figure  out  the 
move;  and  of  course  at  that  moment 
own  dear  wife,  who  hadn't  yet  moved  d 
to  Oak  Knoll,  walked  in  and  saw  them, 
Ha,  and  when  the  general  introduced 
Lester  as  his  new  secretary  down  at 
Knoll,   Mrs.    Steele   said    Ha    again, 
louder,  and  to  this  day  the  general  hi 
been  able  to  get  things  straightened  out 

He  has  finally  just  barricaded  himsell 
side  his  secret  project,  and  every  tirm 
has  thought  of  some  other  general  he  m 
possibly  unload  Miss  Lester  on,  he 
flown  her  to  Washington  for  an  interv 
By  now  he  was  working  his  way  thro 
even  the  ordinary,  or  one-star  generals, 
even  they  all  took  one  look  at  Miss  Le 
and  said  Oops,  they  had  just  thought  oil 
appointment. 

"So  you  will  understand,  Mr.  Seibel 
concluded  the  general,  "why  I  can't  al 
this  picture  to  appear  until  I  can  somel 
get  this  terrible  situation  straightened  ou 
hate  to  cause  any  inconvenience  to  yoi 
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J         Refresh  ♦ ♦ .  Add  Zest  to  the  Hour 

In  town,  ice-cold  Coca-Cola  is  around  the  corner  from  anywhere. 

But  out  where  there  are  no  corners,  the  hero  of  the  party 
is  the  one  who  brings  the  Coke  along — ice  cold  in  the  handy  picnic  cooler. 
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STARRING  IN 


w/iawsiKt/iffs  *  2°,h  c  >ductio 

(See  answer  below) 


Batteries  also  look  alike 
but  AUTO-LITE  STAFUL 


3HME5AYEAR 


/N   NORMAL   CAR   USE 


Nc 


I  o  MATTER  how  much  batteries 
look  alike,  you'll  solve  your  battery 
problems  when  you  install  Auto- 
Lite  "Sia-ful."  the  battery  that  needs 
water  only  3  limes  a  vcar  in  normal 
car  use.  And  you'll  have  the  right 
answer  when  you  select  the  picture 
at "the  right  as  gorgeous  Gene 
Tierney,  star  of  "Where  the  Side- 
walk Ends."  a  20th  Century-Fox 
production.  At  the  left  is  lovely 
Geraldine  Noonan  of  New  York 
(  ii\.  Remember,  car  batteries  may- 
look  alike,  but  be  wise— buy  an 
Auto-Lite  "Sta  fill." 
AUTO-LITE  BATTERY  CORPORATION 


Toledo  1 


Ohi, 
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your  firm,  but  my  beloved  wife  is  more  im- 
portant to  me  than  any  moving  picture  ever 
made.  So  I  will  have  to  show  this  picture 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  to 
other  officials  in  Washington,  and  convince 
them  that  there  is  something  secret  in  it 
which  will  make  it  necessary  to  ban  its 
showing.  I  hate  to  do  this,  Mr.  Seibert,  but 
I  trust  that  you  will  see  my  position  in  the 
matter." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  certainly  do,  and  I  can 
only  say  that  I  didn't  realize  that  Army  life 
held  such  unusual  difficulties." 

And  we  fell  silent  as  the  big  plane  roared 
on  toward  Washington.  The  general  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  a  short 
nap,  and  I  sat  there,  in  the  gathering  twi- 
light, staring  out  the  window  of  my  flying 
tumbrel. 

Then  suddenly  I  got  it.   Wow. 

Shaking  the  general  awake,  I  said  with 
some  excitement,  "General,  suppose  I  could 
solve  your  problem  for  you?  Suppose  I 
could  find  a  new  post  for  Miss  Lester — one 
she  would  be  happy  to  take,  and  one  to 
which  her  father  couldn't  possibly  object?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Seibert,"  he  said,  wringing  my 
hand,  "do  you  suppose  you  could?" 

"I  am  sure  that  I  can,"  I  said,  "if  you 
will  turn  this  thing  around,  and  get  us  back 
to  Oak  Knoll  and  give  me  a  free  hand  for 
not  over  one  hour." 

"Turn,"  he  called  to  the  pilot.    "Turn!" 

And  here  we  are.  Like  the  invention  of 
the  hairpin,  working  it  out,  once  I  got  the 
idea,  was  simple.  I  merely  had  a  short  talk 
with  Miss  Lester  this  morning,  handed  her 
one  of  my  cards — the  ones  establishing  my 
identity  as  Mr.  George  Seibert.  Talent  Scout 
for  Federal  Pictures;  these  have  occasion- 
ally come  in  very  handy —  and  told  her  that 
I  had  been  sent  down  from  New  York  to 
look  her  over,  and  she  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful girl  I  had  ever  seen,  and  how  would 
she  like  to  rush  out  to  Hollywood  immedi- 
ately for  a  screen  test? 

Well,  I  have  never  seen  a  woman  yet  who 
wouldn't.  Her  eyes  lighting  up  like  the 
Paul  Revere  lantern  in  the  church  tower, 
she  said,  "Oh.  do  you  think  General  Steele 
would  mind?" 

"I  am  sure,"  I  said,  "that  General  Steele 
would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  this  glorious 
opportunity.  I  can  assure  you  that  he  will 
see  to  the  necessary  papers." 

"I  will  try  to  make  the  ten-o'clock 
plane,"  she  said.  "Oh,  goody,  goody, 
goody."  And  she  rushed  in.  played  a  won- 
derful farewell  scene  with  General  Steele, 
and  left  to  pack  her  things. 

And  it  is  now  nearly  eleven,  and  we 
haven't  heard  from  her,  so  evidently  she 
made  the  ten-o'clock  plane.  Out  to  see  you 
for  her  screen  test.  Test  her  fore  and  aft, 
and  pro  and  con,  long  enough  to  make  it 


convincing,  and  then  tell  her  you'r 
but  her  left  eye  squints  a  little  or  sorr 
and  thanks  very  much.  She  will  ther 
East  in  a  heartbroken  manner,  but 
she  won't  bother  General  Steele  anjnj 
Any  girl  who  has  taken  off  for  HolLa 
in  a  blaze  of  glory  for  a  screen  test  tl 
find  new  friends,  and  a  new  job,  whg 
returns. 

And  whatever  time  and  film  youu 
on  Miss  Lester,  be  assured  that  it  jr 
good  cause.  General  Steele  is  has  in 
with  Mrs.  Steele,  to  declare  peace,  ai  he 
so  happy  that  I  am  sure  that  he  •« 
give  me  a  sample  atomic  bomb  if  I  .» 
one,  which  I  don't.  The  importan  bj 
is  that  tonight  we  are  going  to  show  | 
ture.  He  has  promised  to  be  there  r 
son  and  glare  the  audience  down  i  b 
is  any  unseemly  laughter,  and  he  say:  is 
any  of  the  atomic  brass  complain?  (* 
the  later  advertising,  leave  it  to  h  ; 
will  testify  that  it  was  most  kindl;  f 
to  give  the  Oak  Knoll  boys  the  first  ■ 
this  splendid  picture,  and  he  in  ill 
sees  that  we  did  anything  wrong. 

So  shoot  the  works.  And  I  still  sa  ■ 
don't  see  why  you  worry  about  these  ■ 


GEORGE  SEIBERT 

GUEST  QUARTERS  A 

OAK  KNOLL  ATOMIC  PROJECT 

OAK  KNOLL  ARK 

PLEASE  ACCEPT  MY  APOLOGIE  4 
THE  ENCLOSED  BONUS.  BUT  R 
HEAVEN'S  SAKE  TEAR  UP  THOSII 
ENT  SCOUT  CARDS.  YOU  DON  T  .1 
A  GOOD  THING  WHEN  YOU  SEE  I 
HAVE  JUST  SIGNED  MISS  LESTI 
A  SEVEN-YEAR  CONTRACT.  Sfl 
THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  THINJ 
HAVE  SEEN  IN  YEARS.  D  I 


RICHARD  L.  REED 

FEDERAL   PICTURES   HOLLYWOC 

CALIF 

I   KNOW   IT.    BUT  IF   I'D  TRII 
TELL  YOU  SO  YOU  WOULDN'T 
HAVE  GIVEN  HER  THE  TEST  ANl 
KNOW   IT.    YOU   FIDDLE-BRAIN5 
THERE   LIKE   YOU   THINK   THAT 
DO  IT  ALL.  INCIDENTALLY,  PRE! 
LAST    NIGHT    WAS    GREAT    SU(| 
ITS    ONE    OF    THE    WORST    PICll 
I'VE  EVER  SEEN.  BUT  WITH  THE  M 
WE'VE  GIVEN  IT  I  HAVE  EVERY  I 
FIDENCE  THAT  IT  WILL  MAKE  AI 
DLE.  AND  NOW,  IF  YOU  WILL  PA  j 
ME,   I    MUST   HASTE   AWAY,   AS  J 
ERAL  AND  MRS.  STEELE  ARE  EXJ 
ING  ME  FOR  DINNER.    REGARD! 

GEO!  I 

Tl-  1 


COLLIER'S 


"Lei's  see,  now.  John,  don't  you 
think  the  bureau  would  look 
much  better  in  that  corner?" 


HERB   WILLI/ 
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and  you're 
dressed  right 
when  your 
clothes  are 
UNION  MADE! 


l9^m{^c^/^tk0M0HmV£l 


No  matter  what's  ahead  for  you  at  the  start  of  a  day  — 
you  know  the  going  is  easier  when  you're  dressed  right. 
So  you  choose  your  clothes  with  care.  And  chances  are 
19  to  1  that  your  favorite  suit  bears  the  Amalgamated 
union  label  inside  the  inside  pocket.  That's  no  accident. 
To  produce  men's  clothing  that  looks  right,  feels  right, 
and  wears  right,  takes  skill  and  know-how  in  every  seam, 


every  stitch.  It  takes  the  expert  workmanship  that  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Amalgamated  union  label . . .  symbol 
of  the  world's  most  highly  skilled  clothing  workers. 

For  smoother  sailing  through  work  days  and  social 
doings  —  make  sure  that  your  next  suit,  top  coat  and 
overcoat  are  union-made! 

"  FREE:  "INSIDE  STORY  -  What  Every  Man  Should  Know 
About  the  Clothes  he  Wears  and  the  Men  Who  Make 
Them."   Write   ACWA,    15   Union   Square,   New   York   3. 


Amalgamated 


W 


AMALGAMATED  CLOTHING  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 


A  UNION   OF  MASTER  CRAFTSMEN   -IN   SUITS    •    OVERCOATS    •    UNIFORMS 
WORK   CLOTHES    •    SPORTSWEAR    •    SHIRTS    •    PAJAMAS    •    GLOVES    •    TIES 
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hf  .,  D-TlME    JUDGE 

He*6&  A  TIP   AN    OLD 

.  ,„W   TASTE    EXTI 


IN  „  PASHlONEt>    FLAV0R 

eooo,  old-fa ^  IN6  FR1EN 

When  vouRE  »' 


rlP   AN    0U>-TI*E    JUDGE  J> 

0F   BELLOW   TASTE    EXTE^  ^ 

.0  * 


JUST 


T6UWTH^AN 


IMPERIAL! 


IMPERIAL  is  made  by  titram  Walker. 

And  Hiram  Walkers  92  years  at  -fine  whiskey-making  makes  Imperial 

Blended  whiskey.  86  Proof.  70%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons  Inc.,  Peoria,  111. 


[ood! 


They  Called  It  Jungle  Broadway 
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iy.  Captain  Wingate  was  a  much-loved 
re  in  Palestinian  settlements.  Speaking 
jrew  and  passing  his  leave  in  outlying 
lements,  he  became  a  hero  revered  by 
Israel. 

Vingate  was  an  incurable  zealot.  He 
ihed  repeatedly  with  the  official  British 
rarchy  in  Palestine,  when  they  looked 
1  disfavor  on  his  outspoken  advocacy  of 
nism,  his  support  of  the  literal  return  of 
Jews  to  the  Holy  Land.  But,  inevitably, 
became  known  as  "Lawrence  of  Judea." 
,t  British  hero's  title  followed  him  to 
iopia  and  Burma. 

Daring  Raids  in  Ethiopia 

When  Italy  entered  the  war,  Wingate  was 
lered  to  Khartoum  to  plan  a  projected 
liopian  revolt.  He  made  contact  with 
gadier  Daniel  Sandford,  chief  of  a  secret 
tish  military  mission  operating  inside 
liopia,  planned  a  joint  campaign  and 
ssed  the  border  on  January  20,  1941, 
h  Emperor  Haile  Selassie.  Leading  1,800 
Janese  and  Ethiopians,  plus  a  few  British 
cers,  Wingate  began  a  series  of  daring 
is  on  the  Italians.  He  rallied  the  Ethio- 
os  to  battle,  insisting  they  be  called 
itriots." 

With  only  400  regulars  and  3,000  Patriots 

forced  an  Italian  garrison  of  14,000  to 

icuate  Debra  Marcos,  chased  them  stead- 

and  finally  terrorized  the  Italian  com- 

nder  into  surrendering.  He  then  refused 

foes'  request  for  a  guard  of  honor — he 

In't  want  to  humiliate  them  by  disclosing 

had  too  few  regulars  for  a  proper  guard. 

i  May  5th,  he  entered  Addis  Ababa  be- 

e  Haile  Selassie. 

He  then  became  involved  in  new  quarrels 
:h  high  officialdom.  Some  ambitious  Brit- 
Empire  builders  wanted  to  keep  the 
hiopian  king  as  a  puppet  ruler.  Wingate 
listed  with  all  the  force  of  his  dramatic 
rsonality.  He  became  so  emotionally  in- 
lved  he  addressed  a  drastic  note  to  his 
ief.  Sir  Archibald  Wavell,  and  even  at- 
npted  suicide  by  slashing  his  throat  with 
razor.  He  was  found  in  time,  but  after 
spitalization  was  left  with  a  scarred 
roat,  a  constricted,  glottal  tone  of  voice 
d  rigidity  of  neck.  On  his  recovery, 
avell  ordered  him  to  Burma  to  plan  a 
ater  campaign. 

Churchill  admired  novel  military  adven- 
ts. At  Quebec  he  presented  Wingate  as 
present-day  successor  to  Clive  of  India, 
fiinese  Gordon,  Lawrence  of  Arabia,  all 
jendary  heroes  of  British  Empire  con- 
est.  This  novel  general,  still  in  his  jungle 
ttle  dress,  looked  out  of  place  at  the  for- 
al  meeting,  but  his  exploits  were  im- 
essive.  It  was  agreed  there  should  be  a 
ingate  campaign  and  Roosevelt  prom- 
sd  American  participation. 
Wingate  wanted  one  thing  above  all  from 
American  allies.  During  his  Burma 
mpaign  in  the  spring  dry  season  of  1943 
sses  had  been  tragic  because  he  had  been 
•reed  to  abandon  wounded  men  in  the 
ngle,  lacking  means  to  transport  them.  It 
lid  been  terrible  for  morale. .  The  Royal 
ir  Force  had  supplied  his  fast-marching 
)lumns  by  parachute  delivery,  until  the 
I st  stages  of  the  campaign,  when  his  raid- 
['8  were  forced  to  destroy  their  radios, 
'hen  they  attempted  to  walk  back  to  India 
iisupplicd  and  unaided,  hundreds  of  them 
11  beside  jungle  trails,  to  die  alone  or  be 
iptured.  Wingate  himself  managed  to 
Mm  the  Chindwin  River  to  friendly  terri- 
>ry,  but  many  of  his  men  were  not  so  lucky. 
For  this  1944  campaign  he  wanted  light 
lanes  to  evacuate  wounded  and  give  him 
iliablc  supply  behind  the  enemy  lines.  The 
!.S.  Air  Force  chief.  General  Henry  H. 
Hap)  Arnold,  a  pioneer  himself,  was  im- 
ressed.  Asked  how  many  planes  he  could 
ipply  he  replied  laughingly.  "How  about 
00?  Or,  no,  let's  make  it  300."  Mount- 
attcn  beamed  his  surprise  and  Wingate 
niled  with   more  reserve.    They  thought 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  15 

the  Americans  were  talking  big — "as  usual." 
Back  in  Washington,  Arnold  began  to 
think  in  terms  of  an  "aerial  task  force"  for 
Wingate.  He  asked  his  staff  to  find  a  young 
American  airman  with  the  gift  of  unortho- 
dox experiment  to  toss  in  with  the  British 
superman. 

Two  officers  were  named,  both  fighter 
pilots  with  great  war  records.  When  they 
met  outside  Arnold's  office  it  was  a  reunion 
of  old  roommates.  They  were  Air  Force 
"twins,"  who  had  trained  together,  then 
gone  separate  ways  to  fight  around  the 
world. 

Philip  Cochran  came  from  a  prominent 
family  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  His  father 
was  a  lawyer  and  onetime  mayor.  Phil  was 
an  alter  boy  and  church-choir  soprano.  At 
Ohio  State  University  he  sang  in  night  clubs 
to  pay  expenses  and  was  graduated  with  a 
degree  in  business  administration.  Hating 
any  kind  of  business  and  administration,  he 
joined  the  Army  Air  Forces,  just  under  the 


"What  would  you  like 
to   eat   tonight — out?" 

COLLIER'S  JOHN    DEMPSEY 


wire,  the  age  limit  of  26.  He  cut  quite  a 
figure  in  his  uniform.  His  thick,  dark  hair 
was  streaked  with  gray,  his  small  nose  had  a 
touch  of  the  beak,  his  jaw  was  muscular. 
He  had  an  air  of  vivid  intelligence,  hard 
resolution  and  a  turn  of  mirthful  gaiety. 

John  Alison,  of  Gainesville,  Florida,  had 
a  fair  complexion,  blue  eyes  and  light  brown 
hair,  tending  to  baldness.  He  spoke  with  a 
soft  slowness  and  seemed  a  man  of  smiling 
modesty,  intelligence  and  simplicity. 

When  the  United  States  went  to  war, 
Cochran  was  given  a  squadron  to  train  and 
lead  to  sky  battles  overseas.  Alison  was 
sent  to  England  with  the  first  squadron  of 
P-45s  for  the  Royal  Air  Force.  Cochran 
trained  a  P-40  fighter  outfit,  which  went  to 
Egypt  when  Marshal  Erwin  Rommel's 
Afrika  Korps  stood  at  the  gateway  to  the 
Nile,  but  Cochran  remained  behind  in  a 
hospital  bed.    He  was  exhausted. 

Out  of  the  hospital,  he  wangled  an 
assignment  to  deliver  30  P-40s  to  Africa 
as  replacements.  They  landed  off  Casa- 
blanca from  a  British  catapult  carrier.  Lack- 
ing direct  orders,  Cochran  took  his  gang 
off  into  the  desert,  where  they  teamed  up 
with  an  infantry  outfit. 

Chance  had  put  Cochran  in  a  hot  spot, 
where  Rommel  was  coming  through  and 
the  Allies  were  fighting  to  close  his  corridor. 
Phil  developed  a  guerrilla  air  campaign, 
strafing  and  bombing  against  artillery, 
troop  concentrations  and  tank  squadrons. 

He  led  his  planes  into  wild  action  every- 


where he  could.  Believing  he  was  having 
his  first  and  last  chance  in  war,  Phil  saw  to 
it  that  he  had  enough  nerve-chilling  adven- 
ture to  last  one  man  for  the  duration. 
Finally,  with  combat  decorations,  he  re- 
turned home  to  a  training  assignment  at 
New  York's  Mitchel  Field. 

John  Alison,  meanwhile,  was  getting 
around  the  world  another  way.  Sent  first 
to  England,  he  was  transferred  to  Soviet 
Russia  as  an  air  attache  at  the  American 
embassy.  He  flew  to  Moscow  with  Harry 
Hopkins  and  worked  with  the  Russians  on 
lend-lease,  first  at  Archangel  in  the  Arctic, 
then  in  Persia.  He  moved  on  to  China 
where,  after  much  wire-pulling,  he  wangled 
a  transfer  to  American  units  and  served 
under  General  Claire  Chennault.  Then  he 
was  ordered  home  to  train  a  squadron. 

General  Arnold  talked  to  Alison  and 
Cochran  separately  and  then  got  them  to- 
gether. When  he  revealed  it  was  a  light 
plane  evacuation  job  they  instantly  pro- 
tested they  were  fighter  pilots  who  wanted 
action.  The  general  talked  them  into  it, 
saw  how  close  they  were,  and  ended  by 
giving  them  a  joint  command,  making 
Cochran  titular  head  because  he  had  been 
in  flying  school  a  few  months  before  Alison. 

Arnold  had  been  mulling  over  the  Win- 
gate idea  and  had  developed  the  picture  of 
air  support  far  beyond  anything  dreamed 
by  the  British  commander. 

Cochran  went  to  London  and  talked  the 
campaign  over  with  Wingate  and  Mount- 
batten.  The  British  superman  told  Flip 
Corkin  of  the  comic  strips  his  theory  of 
"long-range  penetration,"  which  he  re- 
garded as  his  contribution  to  the  history  of 
war.  This  involved  throwing  guerrilla 
columns  behind  enemy  lines  and  directing 
them  by  radio.  He  said  his  columns  would 
so  disrupt  the  Japs  that  northern  Burma 
could  be  occupied  easily  by  invasion.  And 
he  got  around  to  a  theme  about  which 
Cochran  was  to  hear  much  to  his  unending 
amusement — a  theme  of  mules. 

"I  never  could  get  over  Wingate's  belief 
in  mules,"  Cochran  told  me.  "To  him, 
transport  meant  mules.  He  had  used  them 
in  Palestine,  in  Ethiopia,  in  Burma — mostly 
American  mules.  He  was  always  saying 
that  the  only  way  you  could  get  stuff 
through  the  jungle  was  on  muleback.  He 
delivered  discourses  on  mules.  Long-range 
penetration  went  clumping  along  with  long 
ears  and  a  heehaw.  It  seemed  cockeyed  to 
me,  the  combination  of  mule  transport  and 
the  ultramodern  radio  elaboration  of  Win- 
gate's  scientific  guerrilla  war." 

Assured  of  Aerial  Support 

The  campaign  would  begin,  said  Win- 
gate, early  in  February,  less  than  five  months 
hence.  Operations  would  last  through  the 
dry  season,  about  three  months.  Cochran 
responded,  okay,  he'd  be  there  with  an 
aerial  task  force  of  light  planes  to  evacuate 
the  wounded  and  bring  in  supplies.  Also 
some  fighter  planes  for  protection. 

Flying  home,  Cochran  mulled  over  Win- 
gate's  ideas.  He  considered  the  obvious 
weak  spot  in  the  long-range  penetration 
theory,  the  factor  symbolized  by  the  mules 
— only  light  equipment  could  be  carried. 
Cochran  knew  the  might  of  major  arma- 
ment and  wondered  how  Wingate  could  be 
provided  with  it.  Light  planes  could  not 
do  the  job.  Suddenly  it  hit  him:  gliders! 

Recently  developed  gliders  could  trans- 
port artillery,  large  mortars,  armored  cars 
and  light  tanks.  They  could  land — crash- 
land  if  necessary — almost  anywhere.  With 
a  unit  of  gliders,  the  aerial  task  force  could 
take  heavy  equipment  into  the  jungle  for 
the  Chindits. 

Back  in  Washington  he  hurried  to  Alison, 
burning  to  tell  his  news.  He  blurted,  "You 
know  what  Wingate  really  needs?" 

"Yes,"  Alison  responded  quietly.  "He 
needs  gliders. 

While  Cochran  was  in  London,  Alison 
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with  your  next  oil  change. 
Switch  to  Pennzoil,  the  100% 
Pennsylvania  oil  that  lasts 
longer,  grade  for  grade. 

Over  60,000  better  dealers 
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READERS  DIGEST  reports 

the  same  research  which  proves 
that  brushing  teeth  right  after  eating  with 

COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM 
STOPS  TOOTH  DECAY  BEST 


Better  Than  Any  Other  Way  Of  Preventing  Tooth 
Decay  According  To  Published  Reports! 


READER'S  DIGEST  recently  reported 
on  one  of  the  most  extensive  experi- 
ments in  dentifrice  history!  And  here 
are  additional  facts:  The  one  and  only 
toothpaste  used  in  this  research  was 
Colgate  Dental  Cream.  Yes,  this 
scientific  research  showed  brushing 
teeth  right  after  eating  with  Colgate 
Dental  Cream  stopped  decay  best!  Bet- 
ter than  any  other  home  method  of 
oral  hygiene!  The  Colgate  way  stop- 
ped more  decay  for  more  people  than 
ever  reported  in  all  dentifrice  history! 


NO  OTHER  TOOTHPASTE  OR  POWDER 
— AMMONIATED  OR  NOT— OFFERS 
PROOF   OF   SUCH   RESULTS!   Over  a 

two-year  period,  leading  scientists 
found  no  new  cavities  whatever  for 
more  than  1  out  of  3  who  used 
Colgate's  correctly !  No  dentifrice  can 
stop  all  tooth  decay,  or  help  cavities 
already  started.  But  the  Colgate  way 
is  the  most  effective  way  yet  known 
to  help  your  dentist  prevent  decay! 


*  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW!  Colgate's,  while  not  mentioned 

by  name,  was  the   one  and  only  toothpaste  used  in 

the  research  reported  in  July  Reader's  Digest. 



had  started  to  assemble  a  staff.  He  re- 
cruited Captain  Charles  Englehardt,  of 
New  Jersey,  for  administrative  officer. 
Master  Sergeant  Irving  Berkowitz,  whom 
they  called  "the  Brain,"  a  boy  from  Man- 
hattan's West  Side,  was  made  paperwork 
chief.  As  executive  officer  they  picked 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Arvid  Olson.  Jr.,  from 
Chicago,  known  as  Oley.  He  had  fought 
in  Burma  with  U.S.  planes  early  in  the  war. 

They  marked  down  as  needed  150  glid- 
ers, the  large  Cargo  Glider -4A  the  Air 
Force  Troop  Carrier  Command  had  de- 
veloped. These  could  accommodate  even 
artillery  and  light  tanks.  Gliders  needed 
transport  tow  planes.  They  decided  on  a 
squadron.  Also  30  fighters  for  a  protec- 
tion and  striking  force,  with  the  latest 
weapons.  And  a  swarm  of  100  light  planes 
for  evacuating  wounded  and  shuttling  sup- 
plies. The  list  was  the  tip-off:  They  were 
planning  a  small  but  complete  tactical  air 
force — the  first  air-ground  task  force  on 
record. 

They  took  the  document  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  Air  Forces  with  some  trepi- 
dation. General  Arnold  saw  what  they 
were  up  to.  Signing  and  handing  back  the 
now  formal  order,  the  general  told  them: 
"Think  up  a  name  for  this  unit.  Something 
like  Air  Commandos.  Think  of  something 
better." 

They  never  did.  It  became  the  Air  Com- 
mandos, in  apt  partnership  with  the  British 
commando  chief,  Mountbatten. 

Two  Eager  Glider  Experts 

Alison  and  Cochran  went  to  the  glider 
division  in  the  Pentagon  and  asked  for  a 
glider  expert.  They  were  referred  to  Major 
William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  from  St.  Louis, 
who  had  worked  glider  tests  in  Florida  and 
experimented  with  powerless  aircraft  in 
Panama.  "When  we  asked  him  if  he  wanted 
a  tough  and  exciting  job,"  Cochran  recalls, 
"he  jumped  at  the  chance.  So  did  his 
assistant,  Captain  Vincent  J.  Rose,  from 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin." 

All  preparations  were  shrouded  in  mili- 
tary secrecy.  The  Air  Commandos  were 
called,  at  first.  Project  9.  Wingate  they 
referred  to  affectionately  as  "the  Man." 
Only  the  top  leaders  knew  what  the  ultimate 
objective  was.  Others  merely  realized  it 
must  be  a  big-time  show.  The  entire  per- 
sonnel was  flown  to  India. 

Cochran  went  ahead  of  his  500-man  task 
force  to  meet  Wingate  in  New  Delhi.  He 
was  shocked  to  find  the  Man  in  a  hospital, 
recovering  from  a  dangerous  attack  of 
typhus.  Worse  than  the  disease  was  his 
mental  depression.  Wingate  told  his 
American  partner  that  the  whole  project 
had  been  called  off.  It  had,  he  explained, 
been  ruined  by  the  very  high  policy  in  which 
it  was  born.  At  their  Cairo  conference, 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill  had  promised 
more  aid  to  China.  With  transportation 
equipment  limited  in  this  theater  of  war, 


the  Wingate  drive  into   Burma   had 
crossed  off  as  too  costly. 

When  Wingate  got  down  on  the  flooi 
a  huge  map  and  explained  his  strategy 
to  Cochran  they  decided  that  gliders 
be  used  for  troop  transport  into  the  j 
and  that  they  could  thus  dispense  wit 
from  regular  air  units.  After  a  fe> 
planning  session  on  the  floor  of  Win 
sickroom,  Cochran  burst  into  a  meeti 
high  brass  for  the  Southeast  Asia  Comi 
and  got  the  whole  program  reinstated 
condition  that  it  carry  its  own  weight 

But  they  still  had  another  point  to  p 
Wingate  was  great  for  maneuvers,  res 
war  games,  pitting  his  men  against 
other  to  train  them  for  the  ordeal  of  ji 
war.  He  ordered  test  glider  troop  lan( 
He  was  not  completely  convinced 
motorless  machines  were  practical.  M( 
batten  had  his  doubts  and  most  of  the 
brass  in  India  were  openly  scornful  o 
air  invasion  idea. 

The  Man  still  retained  his  predile 
for  mules  as  transport.  Shipping  thei 
glider  would,  he  insisted,  have  to  be  dei 
strated  in  the  maneuvers.  "We  consi 
the  British  mule  people  and  they  res 
in  typical  army  fashion,"  Cochran  rec 
They  said  we'd  have  to  build  stalls  ir 
gliders  for  mules.  We  thought  that  wa: 
much  weight  and  finally  just  discarded 
bright  ideas.  We  put  a  mule  in  a 
and  let  him  stand  there,  tied  so  he  wou 
bounce  up  and  down.    It  worked." 

The  maneuver  was  held  in  the  In 
state  of  Gwalior,  where  jungle  condi 
of  Burma  were  approximated.  A 
graph  mix-up  delayed  the  gliders,  i 
arrived  late  in  a  drizzling  rain.  Win 
ordered  the  maneuver  immediately; 
ran  and  Bill  Taylor  demurred,  but 
sisted  and  drove  off  by  car  to  watch 
projected  landings. 

When    Wingate    saw    even   his    bel< 
mules  landed  safely  he  was  completely 
vinced  and  insisted  on  being  flown  out  I 
glider,  "snatched"  off  the  ground  by  a  I 
plane  overhead.  Night  maneuvers  folic 
witnessed  by  Mountbatten  and  other 
officers.    All  their  doubts  vanished. 

"They  were  now  willing  to  believe 
thing  we  said,"  Cochran  recalls.  "If  we 
told  them  we  could  shoot  airplanes  into 
sky  with  rubber  bands,  they'd  have  beli( 
it." 

In  January  the  Air  Commandos  mc 
to  two  bases,  Lalaghat  and  Hailikand 
the  Imphal  Valley,  the  Assam  hill  cou 
along  the  India-Burma  border.  Mosl 
their  equipment  dragged  up  slowly  fi 
Calcutta  over  railroads  and  river  rot 
Some  they  flew  in.  The  flying  fields  v 
primitive  and  trees  were  cut  for  dispe 
shelters.  When  they  found  the  ground 
soft,  an  elephant  was  hired  to  stamp  aro 
on  it— at  $6  per  day. 

They  built  24  airstrips  on  each 
6,000  feet  long  and  300  feet  wide. 
Commandos  never  could  get  enough  na 
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This  photo  of  Jap-blocked  Piccadilly  changed  Wingate's  plans 
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but  furnishings     _ 

were  damaged 

all  over  the  house!^ 


Claim   #H-49-9440:   It   was    a 
typical  small  fire.  The  owner  and 

his  wife  were  away  from  their  New  Jersey  house  at  the 
time  and  a  neighbor  gave  the  alarm.  The  Fire  Depart- 
ment arrived  promptly,  soon  had  the  hlaze  under  control 
and  confined  it  to  the  living  room.  In  spite  of  their  effi- 
ciency, a  day  bed,  a  large  upholstered  armchair  and  a 
9x12  rug  were  destroyed,  and  other  furnishings  through- 
out the  house  were  damaged  by  water  or  smoke.  Fortu- 
nately, this  couple  had  Hartford  Household  Contents 
Insurance  and  Hartford  paid  the  entire  loss  .  .  .  $1,150. 


As  in  this  case,  even  a  small  fire  can  cause  a  big  loss  in 
furnishings  and  personal  effects.  That's  why  it's  a  good 
idea  to  get  your  belongings  under  insurance  protection. 
But  be  sure  you  include  them  till  .  .  .  find  out  exactly 
what  they're  worth.  Hartford's  Inventory  Booklet  makes 
this  easy.  Write  us  for  a  free  copy,  or  ask  your  Hartford 
agent  or  insurance  broker.  In  over  5000  communities 
you  can  locate  your  Hartford  agent  by  calling  Western 
Union,  asking  for  "Operator  25." 


HARTFORD 

HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD  ACCIDENT  AND  INDEMNITY  COMPANY 

HARTFORD  LIVE  STOCK  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Hartford  15,  Connecticut 

Year  in  and  year  out  you'll  do  well  with  the  Hartford 


labor  to  save  themselves,  officers  and  men 
alike,  from  brutal  overwork.  Everybody 
pitched  in  and  worked  like  coolies. 

His  young  American  partners  often  were 
amused  by  Wingate's  eccentricities,  but 
they  developed  an  enormous  respect  for 
him.  His  own  men  called  him  "the  Beard" 
because  he  grew  one  before  each  campaign. 
He  walked  around  combing  his  beard, 
slowly  down,  then  whipping  it  upward. 

"He'd  make  a  speech  about  everything  if 
you'd  let  him,"  Cochran  remembers.  "He 
loved  to  talk  at  length  about  literature, 
philosophy,  religion,  work — anything  un- 
der the  sun.  He  was  determined  to  be  one 
of  the  great  figures  of  the  war,  to  earn  a 
place  in  military  history.  He  was  sure  he 
was  destined  to  be  'Wingate  of  Burma.'  He 
dramatized  himself  to  the  Burmese  and 
adopted  the  Chinthey  name  for  his  troops. 
He  called  the  flag  the  Chintha  Emblem." 

Strategic  Use  of  Clearings 

The  jungle  clearings  had  been  selected 
by  Wingate  to  fit  grand  strategy.  In  the  ex- 
treme north  Burma,  General  Stilwell's 
Chinese-American  Army  was  advancing 
southward;  Stilwell  had  annexed  Merrill's 
Marauders,  an  American  Ranger  outfit 
originally  intended  for  Wingate.  He  also 
had  one  Wingate  Chindit  brigade,  led  by 
Brigadier  Bernard  Fergusson,  pushing  south 
in  advance  of  his  right  flank.  Their  oper- 
ation was  to  strike  behind  the  Japanese 
forces  opposing  Stilwell.  disrupt  communi- 
cations and  cut  of!  supply  and  reinforce- 
ment. The  Jap  supply  line  was  along  the 
Irrawaddy  River,  which  was  paralleled  by 
a  railroad  and  truck  route.  At  Katha,  on 
the  Irrawaddy,  a  rail  spur  ran  westward 
and  above  Indaw  connected  with  railroad 
and  highway — a  bottleneck  ripe  for  attack. 
The  two  clearings  were  40  miles  apart,  in 
the  Indaw-Katha  area.  From  them,  the 
Chindit  columns  could  operate  against  the 
river,  rail  and  highway  supply  routes. 

Wingate  flew  with  Cochran  and  Alison 
to  inspect  the  landing  clearings.  Names 
were  given,  appropriate  to  the  British- 
American  character  of  the  air  invasion. 
The  principal  base  they  called  Piccadilly, 
the  other  Broadway.  After  photographic 
studies  were  completed,  Wingate  ordered 
all  aircraft  to  shun  the  area,  to  avoid  a  tip- 
off  on  his  plans. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  air  invasion  they  put 
on  an  offensive  with  fighters  and  a  newly 
acquired  squadron  of  B-25  bombers  which 
had  replaced  promised  but  not  delivered 
R.A.F.  bombers.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Grant 
Mahoney.  from  Vallejo,  California,  leading 
the  fighter  planes,  began  the  offensive  with 
Strafing,  bombing  and  rocket  fire  against 
enemy  air  bases  south  of  the  invasion  area. 
Mahoney  was  killed  in  action  later  in  the 
Philippines.  The  strategy  was  to  convince 
the  Japanese  that  the  Air  Commandos  were 
in  operation  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  In- 
dia, not  to  carry  out  their  own  wild  invasion 
eastward.  The  attacks  blasted  airdromes, 
smashed  gasoline  supplies,  burned  ware- 
houses, shot  up  concentrations  of  troops 
and  blew  out  bridges. 

They  were  running  an  offensive  that  was 
actually  a  defense.  During  it.  Cochran  was 
erroneously  reported  missing  and  his  obitu- 
ary was  published  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 
After  that,  Wingate  put  a  stop  to  Cochran's 
fun,  ordering  that  neither  he.  Alison  nor 
Oley  Olson  was  to  fly  over  Burma  on  fighter 
missions.   They  were  too  valuable. 

Burma  D  day  was  set  for  March  5th, 
during  the  first  full  moon  after  the  monsoon 
rains.  They  had  expected  to  launch  the  in- 
vasion from  Tamu.  a  secondary  advance 
base  over  a  range  of  mountains  K,000  feel 
high  east  of  Hailikandi  and  Lalaghat.  But 
the  Japanese  were  infiltrating  across  the 
Chindwin  in  their  own  invasion  toward 
Imphal  Valley  to  threaten  the  supply  line 
for  Stilwell's  advance.  As  a  result,  the 
glider  invasion  was  forced  to  take  a  long 
haul  over  the  Chin  Hills. 

Cochran  and  Alison  planned  to  fly  in  the 
invasion  as  glider  pilots  but  Wingate  re- 
fused to  risk  both  of  them.  Alison  talked 
him    into   permission   to   go,   but   Cochran 


was  ordered  to  stay  on  the  grounc 
Taylor  and  Vincent  Rose  were  to  le 
gliders  in.    The  first  tow  job  went 
leader  of  the   transport   squadron,  1 
William  T.  Cherry,  Jr.,  from  Quail,  I 
who  had  been  Eddie  Rickenbacker'l 
on  the  ill-fated  flight  over  the  Pacific  j 
ended  with  the  ordeal  of  forced  landiil 
weeks  of  drifting  at  sea  on  rafts. 

As  Burma  D  day  approached,  tl 
assaults  against  the  Japs  to  the  soi 
Piccadilly  and  Broadway  rose  to 
scendo.  The  night  before  the  invasiil 
Japanese  airfields  were  bombed.  That 
ammunition  was  issued  and  knives  I 
ened.  Beards  were  shaved  off  to  m 
easier  for  doctors  to  treat  wounds.  C 
and  two  planes  were  marshaled  on  th< 
Wingate's  troops  were  assembled 
equipment  and  supplies. 

Then  came  a  warning. 

The  Air  Commandos'  cameraman, 
Charles  J.  Russhon,  a  former  Holl; 
sound  man  who  had  talked  his  way  ir 
outfit,  wanted  to  make  a  final  reco 
sance  trip  over  the  targets  despite  Wii 
express  prohibition.  With  Cochran 
luctant  agreement,  he  made  a  quic 
with  Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  T.  Smi 
Los  Angeles,  the  bomber  leader  as  v 
pilot.  He  found  everything  norm 
Broadway — and  Piccadilly  booby-tr 
with  teak  logs  placed  across  the  cleat 
smash  any  landings,  plus  earthworks 
indicated  mines.  "I  had  a  life-and 
warning."  he  told  me. 

"Back  at  Lalaghat,"  said  Russhc 
blurted  out  my  story  and  we  hum 
General  Wingate  with  the  pictures 
asked  first  who  had  violated  his  ord 
make  the  flight.  When  Cochran  spo 
admitting  disobedience,  a  huge  smile 
to  his  stern,  bearded  face." 

There    was    only    one    inference 
drawn  from  the  photographs  of  Pice: 
vivid  with  parallel  lines  across  the  cle, 
The  Japs  had  prepared  it  against  Ian 
They   had   guessed   something   or   pe 
knew  everything.     Wingate   said   thil 
worst  contingency  was  that  the  Japl 
blocked    one    clearing    to    lure    the   I 
force  to  destruction  in  the  other.     El 
didn't  think  they  were  that  smart,    j 

The  Man  made  the  decision  on  hi'l 
responsibility — to  throw  the  entire   I 
operation    into    Broadway.     Glider    I 
would  all  go  crowding  into  one  field  ir  i 
of  two. 

John  Alison,  who  was  to  have  I 
manded  Piccadilly,  now  had  no  comil 
Oley  Olson  had  been  assigned  to  com  I 
at  Broadway.  Alison  insisted  on  going  I 
as  a  glider  pilot  to  serve  at  Broadway  i 
Olson.  Bill  Taylor,  who  was  to  have  1:1 
the  first  glider  at  Piccadilly,  took  ovil 
glider  that  was  to  be  first  at  Broadwal 

Wingate  had  issued  an  order  of  th  I 
to  his  Chindits.  a  proclamation  thail 
been  posted  on  the  side  of  a  glider.  II 
blown  away  and  been  pasted  again.  '.! 
gan  in  sonorous  fashion:  "Today  we  I 
on  the  threshold  of  battle."  It  ended  il 
cordance  with  Wingate's  deeply  relil 
nature:  "Knowing  the  vanity  of  il 
effort  and  the  confusion  of  his  purpojl 
us  pray  that  God  may  accept  our  sell 
and  direct  our  endeavors,  so  that,  whtl 
have  done  all,  we  shall  see  the  fruit  frl 
labors  and  be  satisfied." 

Cochran  made  a  last-minute  addrei 
the  invading  Air  Commandos,  a  zero! 
pep  talk  that  rang  as  it  ended:  "Noj 
you've  ever  done,  nothing  you're  ever  jl 
to  do  counts  now.  Only  the  next  few  h  I 
Tonight  you  are  going  to  find  your  si  I 


Wingate's  airborne  invasion  of  Burnt 
was  threatened  with  disaster  when  t. 
first  gliders  trying  to  land  at  Jung 
Broadway  cracked  up,  strewing  t\ 
field  with  wreckage.  In  next  week! 
Collier's,  Lowell  Thomas  tells  t,\ 
exciting  account  of  how  the  day  nd 
saved  and  the  invasion  launchei 
Order  a  copy  at  your  newsstand  no 
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KOREA 


mgher  to  Crack  than  Okinawa 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  25 


art  of  deception  was  refined  in  the 
nunists'  employment  of  camouflage, 
jr  three  belated  tanks  clanking  toward 
American   lines   would   hear  our   air- 
approaching.     Their    crews    would 
the  vehicles  into  the  roadside  ditch, 
:hem  over  to  give  every  appearance 
ving  been  knocked  off  the  highway, 
a  few  handfuls  of  lighted  oil-soaked 
under  the  treads,  and  then  hide  them- 
in  the  marsh.    To  the  aviators,  the 
meant   but  one   thing:    some   lucky 
gue  had  machine-gunned   and  rock- 
i  tank  train  to  destruction;  and  they 
>n  in  hopes  of  finding  game  as  good, 
the  tanks  were  backed  onto  the  road 
proceeded  on  their  lethal  way  to  the 
ican  positions. 

stly,  however,  the  tanks  traveled  by 
Come  the  dawn,  and  they  took  ef- 
e  cover  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
ling  into  the  adobe  house  of  some 
er  and  lying  doggo  under  the  thatched 
until  nightfall.  With  mud  settlements 
mile  or  two  on  every  road,  the  Com- 
st  forces  were  never  far  from  effective 
x  for  their  heavy  vehicles  of  war. 
jeeps  and  light  trucks  were  hidden 
tree  branches, 
loever  designed  the  standard  Korean 
lhouse,  as  precisely  stylized  and  con- 
ous  as  the  village  churches  of  New 
ind,  also  did  the  invaders  a  tremen- 
service  until  our  fliers  learned  to 
tier  their  instinctive  abhorrence  to 
ling  playgrounds. 

hool  Shrubbery  Hides  Tanks 

fe  Korean  school  is  always  built  in  the 
p  of  an  attenuated  H,  flanked  by  a  tree- 
;red  playground  and  with  ornamental 
jnaybe  symbolical)  shrubbery  planted 
base.  The  shrubbery  was  high  and 
b  enough  to  conceal  an  armored  jeep; 
»  and  trucks  were  parked  in  the  rows 
ees,  which  were  stripped  of  branches 
iver  the  vehicles — and  the  crews  slept 
ell  as  ever  they  did  in  their  lives  on  the 
blhouse  floor.  The  next  unit  to  utilize 
chool  would  replenish  the  wilted  tree- 
ch  camouflage  from  the  nearest  copse, 
snooze  the  day  away  undisturbed  by 
leagle  packs  of  airplanes  overhead, 
was  rather  more  effective  camouflage 
the  Americans'  elaborate — and  bulky 
item  of  nets  and  painted  tarpaulins, 
it  the  camouflage  does  more  than  con- 


ceal troops  and  tanks.  It  conceals  the  Com- 
munists' treachery  toward  civilization  as 
we  define  it,  for  by  pictures,  pamphlets  and 
radio  they  are  spreading  the  propaganda 
throughout  Asia  that  the  "imperialistic 
American  invaders"  are  slaughtering  civil- 
ians and  making  schools  their  special  tar- 
gets. Seoul  City  Sue,  the  Tokyo  Rose  of 
this  war,  nightly  screams  the  accusations  in 
English  on  970  kilocycles.  It  is  a  safe  bet 
that  when  the  United  Nations'  peace  com- 
missioners come  to  Korea,  bombed-out 
schools  (with  all  vestiges  of  what  they 
actually  contained  removed)  will  be  Ex- 
hibit A  in  the  Reds'  countercharges  against 
the  United  States. 

The  North  Koreans  could,  however,  go 
to  elaborate  lengths  of  artificial  conceal- 
ment. In  the  combination  surface-ship 
and  aviation  bombardment  of  Inchon  on 
August  5th,  a  Marine  flier,  Major  Ken- 
neth L.  Reusser,  flying  at  50  feet  to  escape 
the  ack-ack,  saw  that  what  had  appeared 
from  higher  altitude  to  be  the  extension  of 
a  pier  was  actually  an  8,000-ton  oil  tanker 
cunningly  camouflaged.  Having  expended 
his  rockets  in  blowing  up  a  tank  assembly 
plant  a  few  minutes  earlier,  Reusser  had 
only  his  machine  guns  to  fire  .at  the  con- 
cealed hull,  and  this  he  did  with  wholly 
unexpected  results:  the  whole  ship  blew  up, 
and  almost  blew  the  major's  airplane  out 
from  under  him. 

Most  Korean  roads  follow  the  sinuous 
curves  of  the  deep  valleys,  which  makes 
shooting  at  anything  on  the  highway  from 
the  air  as  hazardous — if  it  is  to  be  success- 
ful— as  flying  into  the  face  of  ack-ack. 
More  so,  in  fact,  for  flying  into  the  face  of 
a  mountain  is  usually  fatal.  To  circum- 
vent the  daredevils  who  would  annoy  them 
by  taking  their  planes  below  mountaintop 
heights  to  strafe  the  roads,  the  Koreans 
stretched  thin  wire  cables  across  the  narrow 
valleys,  with  unhappy  results  for  the  avia- 
tors who  unwittingly  discovered  the  trap. 

However,  almost  all  the  North  Korean 
techniques  of  evading  attack  until  battle  is 
joined  are  of  the  passive  character  previ- 
ously described.  Evidently  they  did  not 
seek  to  kill  defensively,  and  held  their  fire 
until  it  could  be  delivered  at  short  range 
once  they  reached  the  front — -if  the  gap- 
toothed  line  that  prevailed  until  the  August 
defense  of  Pusan  can  so  be  described. 

To  shoot  anywhere  else  would,  so  their 
reasoning  seemed  to  run,  betray  the  iden- 
tity of  refugees  as  troops,  of  strawstacks 
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Walter  Karig's  writing  is  familiar 
to  Collier's  readers,  but  probably 
some  details  of  his  unusual  career 
are  not.  A  soldier  in  World  War  I, 
fighting  with  the  French  and  Polish 
armies,  he  became  a  naval  officer 
in  World  War  II.  He  has  worked 
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York,  he  has  a  home  in  Virginia 
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CAVALIER  Rain  Topcoat 

$16.75 

For  a  new  experience  in  Rain  Topcoat  value,  see 

the  Rainfair   Cavalier,   the  $16.75  gabardine 
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Cavalier  with  all-wool   zip-in 

liner,   $25.75.  Or  if  you  prefer 

the  military  style,  there's  the 

Major.  Same  miracle  worsted-like 

fabric,  same  flattering  drape, 

$19.75   (with  liner,  $29.75). 
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our  famous  stitchless  way  for 
long,  long  life !  It's  one  piece  of 
leather,  self-interlocked  at 
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as  tanks,  of  warehouses  as  machine  shops. 
But  it  was  at  infiltration,  once  the  battle 
area  was  reached,  that  the  invaders  were 
most  cunning.  Aerial  searches,  day  after 
day,  produced  no  evidence  of  troop  move- 
ments, yet  the  next  morning  a  horde  of 
disciplined  fanatics  would  materialize  be- 
hind our  lines  as  if  a  Korean  Jason  had 
been  at  work  overnight  with  the  dental 
equipment  of  a  whole  gackle  of  dragons. 

Like  American  Indian  Tactics 

The  entire  North  Korean  army  seems  to 
have  made  its  way  southward  in  apparently 
disorganized  —  or  unorganized  —  driblets. 
Moving  by  night  in  trucks,  or  by  day  in 
disguise,  the  battalions  filtered  Indian  fash- 
ion through  the  American  lines  while  their 
tanks  crawled  up  the  mountain  cart  tracks 
and  so  another  American  unit  would  be  cut 
off  in  the  morning,  to  the  disgust  of  home- 
side  newspaper  readers  who  as- 
sured their  wives  over  the  break- 
fast   coffee    that    the    American 

soldier  had  degenerated  since  the       

not-so-distant  days  of  the  A.E.F. 

Well,  maybe  so,  but  likely  not, 
by  the  evidence  of  the  success  of 
the  cutoff  troops  in  fighting  their 
way  back  through  the  necessarily 
thin  lines  of  the  invaders  to  re- 
join their  main  body  with  rela- 
tively small  losses.  However,  they 
did  have  to  fight  their  way  back — 
and  back  meant  the  opposite  of 
forward  in  Korea,  the  same  as 
anywhere  else  in  the  more  nor- 
mal world.  To  draw  another  an- 
tique parallel,  they  were  as  brave 
as  the  indomitable  British  troops 
who  marched  in  parade  forma- 
tion to  fall  in  windrows  before 
the  bullets  of  the  New  England 
sharpshooters  who  didn"t  fire  till 
they  could  see  "the  whites  of  their 
eyes."  But  bravery  isn't  enough, 
even  if  present  in  abundance.  And 
who  can  be  wholly  brave,  when,  instead  of 
breakfast  coming  up  from  the  rear,  there 
arrive  instead  volleys  of  musketry  and  ar- 
tillery? 

In  like  wise  the  Navy,  much  earlier  an 
international  force  than  the  ground  troops, 
was  handicapped  by  geography's  alliance 
with  the  Communists.  Except  on  the  east 
coast  of  Korea,  where  the  mountains  come 
down  to  the  sea  and  compress  the  north- 
south  lines  of  communication  to  a  single, 
beach-bound  artery,  the  fleet  had  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties  with  broad 
shallows,  a  reef-studded  coastline  laced 
with  myriad  small  islands,  and  thirty-foot 
tides. 

Invasion  forces  on  the  east  coast  were 
nailed  on  their  point  of  farthest  advance 
by  the  American  and  British  cruiser-de- 
stroyer fleet,  which  often  pummeled  night- 
crawling  invasion  forces  by  searchlight  and 
hampered  their  movements  by  creating 
road-burying  landslides  with  gunfire  into 
the  coastal  cliffs.  But  on  the  west  and 
south,  where  geography  and  oceanography 
were  all  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  water- 
borne  infiltration  tactics  resembling  the 
terrestrial  counterpart  helped  tremendously 
in  the  Communists'  end  run  to  the  portal 
of  Pusan. 

Like  Japan.  Korea  draws  the  bulk  of  its 
protein  diet  from  the  sea.  Fishing  boats 
are  as  thick  along  the  shore,  and  for  50 
miles  to  sea,  as  Japanese  beetles  on  a  New 
Jersey  rosebush.  As  the  invasion  crept 
down  the  coast,  the  sampans  were  com- 
mandeered— but,  one  hears,  at  a  fair  rental 
paid  in  cash — to  carry  troops  and  equip- 
ment southward  on  a  night's  sail.  Each 
boat  could  carry  only  a  dozen  or  so  sol- 
diers, a  few  hundred  pounds  of  ammunition 
or  equipment. 

Yet  a  hundred  such  craft,  drawing  only 
a  foot  or  two  of  water,  can  carry  a  regi- 
ment farther  and  faster  than  the  troops  can 
march  in  a  night,  and  do  so  beyond  fear  of 
defection  or  interruption. 

The  American  forces  in  Korea  were  not 
fighting  a  war — pardon,  a  police  action — 
during  the  big  retreat.   They  were  fighting 


an  anachronism.  That  is  a  course  not 
taught  at  West  Point  and,  by  and  large,  the 
Navy  leaves  it  for  its  reserve  skippers  of 
PT  boats  to  pursue  in  wartime.  There  are 
no  PTs  in  Korea. 

Maybe  such  courses  should  be  instituted 
in  our  military  schools  at  once,  now,  this 
semester,  for  very  much  as  Spain  was  the 
proving  ground  for  World  War  II,  so  Korea 
may  be  the  test  tube  in  which  the  tactics  of 
World  War  III  are  being  tried. 

If  this  be  so,  if  this  is  the  beginning  of 
the  Armageddon  between  Communism  and 
democracy,  then  we  can  anticipate  like 
hostilities  flaring  all  around  the  perimeter 
of  Communism's  citadel — in  Indo-China, 
Malaya,  the  Near  East,  the  Balkans.  Pro- 
fessional military  thinking  so  surmises.  The 
best-informed  guesses  are  that  Russia  will 
let  her  captive  states,  the  so-called  satel- 
lites, do  the  incendiarism,  forcing  Uncle 
Sam  and  his  impoverished  helpers  to  dash 
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from  one  corner  of  the  map  to  another  put- 
ting out  fires,  and  exhausting  his  strength, 
dissipating  his  resources,  in  the  act. 

Anywhere  that  such  hostilities  are  likely 
to  occur  will  present  the  U.N.  police  force 
(or  fire  brigade)  with  problems  and  con- 
ditions in  freehand  parallel  to  Korea's.  It 
may  be  desert  fighting  in  Iran  or  jungle 
fighting  in  Annam,  but  infiltration,  guer- 
rilla warfare  and  utter  disregard  for  the 
niceties  of  war-by-the-rulebook  will  very 
likely  be  the  pattern  until  the  ultimate 
showdown  with  atomic  bombs.  By  all  the 
portents,  that's  still  a  long  way  off.  Mean- 
while it  wouldn't  be  too  silly  for  the  Army 
to  teach  a  few  battalions  how  to  ride  cam- 
els, against  the  day  we  are  called  upon  to 
make  good  our  U.N.  commitments  to  de- 
fend a  friendly  Arab  nation  against  Red 
attack — and  to  defend  our  petroleum  inter- 
ests in  the  Middle  East  against  oil-hungry 
Soviets. 

A  prelude  to  the  Korean  fracas,  by  which 
we  could  have  profited  in  our  role  as  by- 
stander, was  the  Communist  conquest  of 
China  in  its  latter  stages.  Maybe  this 
sounds  like  a  prelude  ten  thousand  times 
larger  than  the  first  act  itself,  but  there  had 
to  he  a  China  before  there  was  a  Korea 
with  the  latter's  almost  inevitable  entangle- 
ment with  the  United  States.  Not  many 
comprehending  persons  out  here  think  that 
Uncle  Joe  was  dismayed  when  President 
Truman  "called  Communism's  bluff"  by 
intervening  in  Korea.  This  dismal  land  off 
our  starboard  bow  (as  this  is  being  written) 
is  too  close  to  Japan  and  the  Philippines 
for  the  directors  of  Red  military  strategy 
not  to  have  anticipated  Washington's  mili- 
tary reaction. 

It  is  more  credible  that  they  even  planned 
it  that  way. 

In  China,  the  Red  troops  did  as  little 
killing  and  looting  as  the  officers  could  hold 
them  to.  Peking  and  Shanghai  fell  to  the 
invaders  with  a  minimum  of  bloodshed;  an 
election  might  well  have  cost  more.  Wher- 
ever they  go,  whatever  language  they  speak, 
whatever  lands  they  occupy,  the  Red  sol- 
diers   come    as    the    People's    Liberation 


Army,  and  as  a  result  their  road  is  smotsj 
and  wider. 

As  in  China,  the  Korean  Reds  have  I 
equipped  with  public  address  installs. B 
and  they  entered  the  villages  not  ■ 
shooting  but  oratory.  Behind  the  tH 
before  the  lines  became  too  extended,  m 
trucks  loaded  with  sacks  of  rice  and  n« 
True,  the  army  lives  off  the  country  1 
travels.  Logistics  to  the  Reds  is  noH 
problem  it  is  to  the  United  States,  fc  ,:i 
ting  for  a  moment  our  almost  clcsp  I 
quandary  in  maintaining  a  7,000-mile  til 
line.  But  the  peasants  remember  the  1 
of  rice  with  which  the  invaders  introi  « 
themselves,  and  who  can  begrudge  a  off 
bowlfuls  to  the  footsore  Liberator— 
though  he  is  followed  day  after  da  II 
hungry  comrades?  The  initial  gift  ofji 
was  only  a  token,  anyhow,  of  the  I 
things  permanently  to  come. 

All  this  is  going  to  complicate  the  I 

march  back  to  the  38th  pari 

or.  wherever  we  propose  to  I 

The  day  this  is  being  w  m 

an  aviator  returned  from  a  I 

sion  over  the  most  recently! 
territory,  where  he  had  been! 
to  bomb  a  village  close  tel 
fluid  front  line  that  was  suspl 
of  harboring  a  strong  detach  I 
of  North  Korean  shock  tr<l 
The  American  flier  was  in  del 
"When  I  got  to  the  targe  a 
the  women  were  doing  their  \| 
ing  and  hanging  it  up,  ancl 
streets  were  full  of  kids  playl 
he  groaned.  "How  in  hell  cl 
I  drop  napalm  on  a  target  I 
that?" 

Napalm  is  at  all  odds  the  I 
effective  and  most  terrible  cl 
cendiaries.  It  is  a  jellylike  I 
stance  which  spatters  wheil 
bomb-casing  breaks,  flaring  I 
instant  flame  at  2,000  degl 
So  terrific  is  its  con  sum]  I 
of  oxygen  that  victims  not  i 
enough  to  be  burned  to  death  are  srtl 
ered.  Not  an  antipersonnel  missile,! 
napalm  bomb  is  mainly  designed  to  deJ 
big  tanks,  large  factories,  and  towns  wl 
more  precise  destruction  is  wanted  I 
can  be  obtained  by  scattering  the  clustl 
fire  bombs  that  burned  out  the  heatl 
London.  A  couple  such  bombs  would  I 
destroyed  the  village  and  all  in  it. 

Why  Women  Prevented  Bombij 

By  all  rules  of  reason  and  warfare  !  1 
that  village  should  have  been  abandonel 
its  inhabitants.  Instead,  they  were  all] 
in  the  streets,  and  almost  certainly  bee  I 
their  homes  were  filled  to  the  doorjsl 
with  Communist  troops.  Very  likely,  I 
that  the  housewives'  industry  in  the  I  i 
dering  and  waving  to  the  airplane  I 
stimulated  by  rifle  muzzles  pointed  il 
way.  but  the  fact  remains:  There  were] 
women  and  children,  and  Americans  cl 
bomb  them — except  from  altitudes  I 
make  the  age  and  sex  of  the  victims  I 
recognizable.  And  neither  are  Ameril 
accustomed  to  fighting  an  enemy 
hides  behind  women's  skirts  and  bal 
diapers. 

But  this  is  that  kind  of  war,  and  all 
ther  installments  of  it  presently  anticifl 
in  southeast  Asia,  the  Middle  Fast  orl 
Balkans,  are   likely   to  follow  the  pat  I 
here  set. 

Even  should  none  of  the  other  trol 
spots  erupt,  winning  back  Korea  will 
a  nastier  and  more  tedious  task  than 
digging  the  Japanese  out  of  Okinawa, 
task  and  the  cost  of  rehabilitating  Ki| 
must  also  be  contemplated.  After  all. I 
devastation  in  the  republic  we  were  clef 
ing  was  wrought  largely  by  us,  not  tin 
vader. 

The  taxpayer,  wincing  at  the  price 
he  must   pay  to   keep  Communism  fl 
thrusting  its  armed  fist  eastward   into 
Pacific   areas   vital   to"  our  safety,   is  i 
fronting  only  the  first  installment  of — I 
don    the   cliche — making    Korea    safe 
democracy.  the 
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by  men  who  like  that 
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No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  put  into 
words  the  taste  of  a  slice  of  prime  roast 
beef  or  of  a  cantaloupe  or  a  drink  ol 
fine  whiskey  .  .  .  but  we  think  this  pic- 
ture of  Bill  Honeybee  at  his  morning 
sip  of  nectar  comes  mighty  close  to  ex- 
plaining what  we  mean  by  PM"s  "clear, 
clean  taste".  Order  PM  this  p.m.  and 
you'll  know  why  millions  of  men  insist 
oh  PM  dav  after  day. 
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I  WEAR 
FALSE  TEETH 

yet  my  mouth  feels 
tresh,  clean  and  cool  ^ 
No"  DENTURE  BREATH 


You  know  what  Mrs.  McE.  means- 
it's  a  wonderful  feeling  to  know  that 
you're  not  offending  friends  with 
Denture  Breath.  And  it's  great  when 
your  plates  feel  clean  and  cool  and 
fresh— from  their  Polident  bath. 

Remember,  dental  plates  need  the 
special  care  of  a  special  denture 
cleanser.  Don't  brush,  soak  them  in 
Polident  (only  about  a  cent  a  day) 
to  keep  them  sparkling  clean,  free 
from  Denture  Breath.  Get  Polident 
tomorrow. 


NO  BRUSHING 

Soak  plate  or  bridge 
daily — fifteen  minutes 
or  more  —  in  a  fresh, 
cleansing  solution  of 
Polident  and  water. 


P0UDCI1T 

RECOMMENDED  BY  MORE  DENTISTS 
THAN   ANY   OTHER   DENTURE  CLEANSER 


LOOSE    FALSE  TEETH? 


Amazing  New  Cream  Holds 
Tighter,  Longer  than  any- 
thing you've  ever  tried  or 
double  your  money  back 

POLIGRIP 

jM.d.o.H/9'""'"""''6"  'OlIOINT 


Daddy  of  the  Small  Tune 


this  old  Indian  medicine  will  cure  any  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach,  blood,  heart,  kidney 
or  liver.  We've  also  got  Kickapoo  lini- 
ment, for  aches  and  pains,  and  reliable 
old  Kickapoo  Worm  Lozenges,  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  kill  any  known  worm  in  a 
couple  of  days'  time." 

Gus  continued  to  play  medicine  shows  in 
the  fall  and  winter  and  vaudeville  the  rest 
of  the  year  for  a  number  of  seasons.  During 
this  period  he  changed  his  name,  for  the 
final  time,  to  Sun.  He  shifted  to  circuses  in 
summer  and  medicine  shows  in  winter.  Ul- 
timately he  took  out  a  medicine  show  of  his 
own,  and  it  prospered  so  well  that  he  began 
to  ache  for  bigger  things. 

By  then  his  brother  George  had  recov- 
ered sufficiently  from  his  paralysis  to  juggle 
while  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  table.  He  was 
touring  the  Midwest  with  a  company 
known  as  Sun's  Phantasma.  In  the  spring 
of  1892  the  two  brothers  took  all  their  cap- 
ital, bought  a  mildewed  tent  for  $150, 
built  some  seats,  and  opened  their 
first  circus,  the  Sun  Brothers  Great 
United  Shows,  in  Toledo.  They 
flopped  immediately  and  the 
brothers  took  the  show  to  the  road, 
playing  small  stops  in  Ohio. 

At  the  end  of  the  season,  Gus 
and  George  packed  up  their  show 
in  a  tiny  barn  in  Fostoria,  Ohio, 
borrowed  enough  to  pay  off  their 
performers  (those  that  were  left), 
and  vowed  to  leave  circus  business 
to  suckers  like  P.  T.  Barnum.  But 
the  next  spring  they  were  out  again, 
with  a  side  show  operated  by  a 
Zignor  Zara,  whose  wife,  a  snake 
charmer,  took  her  pets  to  bed  on 
cold  nights.  Again  the  show  closed 
without  making  a  nickel.  The  fol- 
lowing season  Gus  formed  the  Gus 
Sun  Rising  Minstrels. 

Minstrel  business  was  so  bad 
that  Gus,  to  make  ends  meet,  had 
to  take  out  an  Uncle  Tom  show  in 
the  off  season.  He  had  been  mar- 
ried a  few  years  before,  and  his 
wife.  Nellie,  and  little  daughter, 
Louise,  went  along  with  him  and 
played  Topsy  and  Little  Eva.  And 
it  was  not  until  1904  that  Gus 
Sun  entered  his  golden  age. 

While  playing  around  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Jose,  California, 
that  year,  Gus  learned  from  a 
friend  that  a  man  named  Sid  Grau- 
man  (the  late  owner  of  the  famous 
Chinese  Theatre  in  Los  Angeles)  was  doing 
well  with  a  string  of  small  theaters.  Butch- 
ers and  bakers  with  no  show  business  ex- 
perience whatever  were  making  piles  of 
money  by  catering  to  the  family  trade  with 
low-priced  shows.  The  man  who  was  then 
Gus's  partner.  Fred  Fowler,  went  back  to 
Springfield,  Ohio,  to  imitate  the  idea. 

Fowler  rented  a  small  storeroom  at  Main 
and  Limestone  Streets.  There  Gus  began 
running  one-reel  movies  and  three  acts  of 
vaudeville — very  small-time  vaudeville.  He 
put  Nellie  in  the  front  window  to  sell  the 
10-  and  15-cent  tickets  and,  to  attract  the 
family  trade,  stationed  little  Louise  and 
his  second  daughter,  Nina,  in  baby  car- 
nages near  the  front  door. 

The  first  day's  gate  was  $4.70.  Business 
got  no  better  in  the  following  weeks.  Fi- 
nally, in  desperation.  Gus  gave  away  free 
dishes  to  ladies  at  matinees.  Soon  the  eager 
women  were  packing  the  street  outside  so 
thickly  that  the  horsecars  couldn't  get  by. 

After  his  first  season.  Gus  moved  the 
theater  into  a  bigger  storeroom.  In  1905 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  O.  G.  Mur- 
ray of  Richmond,  Indiana.  Within  three 
years,  they  acquired  10  theaters.  In  order  to 
fill  these  houses  with  the  best  available  tal- 
ent, Gus  advertised  in  trade  papers  that  he 
would  guarantee  three  weeks'  work  to  any 
big-time  acts  in  the  vicinity. 

Performers  on  the  well-known  Keith 
circuit,    temporarily    at    liberty,    changed 
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their  names  for  the  time  and  flocked  to  the 
Sun  time  in  droves.. 

Inevitably,  this  led  Gus  into  the  booking 
business.  At  first  he  hired  acts  only  to  fill 
his  own  places.  But  soon  he  began  getting 
requests  from  other  theater  owners.  By 
1908  he  was  supplying  talent  to  a  group  of 
50  houses.  Many  of  the  people  he  booked 
became  big  names. 

One  day  in  1908,  Gus  got  a  letter  from  a 
young  photographer's  assistant  who  en- 
closed some  pictures  of  himself  in  rube 
costumes.  He  said  he  could  do  funny  mon- 
ologues. When  the  boy  arrived  for  an  audi- 
tion, Gus  wasn't  too  impressed,  but  gave 
him  a  job  in  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  at  $25  a 
week.  Years  later,  he  booked  the  same  boy 
for  $750  a  week — as  Chic  Sale. 

The  following  year  a  Mrs.  Minnie  Pal- 
mer, of  New  York,  showed  up  with  her 
four  sons,  who  sang  songs  and  told  jokes. 
Gus  put  them  into  a  Springfield  theater, 
where  they  were  something  less  than  sensa- 


co 


"Good  grief!  Don't  you 
women  ever  think  of  any- 
thing   but    burlap    coats?" 

LLIER'S  BOB   CAMPBE 


tional.  He  gave  Mrs.  Palmer  some  sugges- 
tions for  cutting  and  changing  the  act,  and 
the  boys  drew  a  little  more  applause.  They 
continued  to  make  a  hit  later,  on  Broadway 
and  in  the  movies — as  the  Marx  Brothers. 

During  the  next  15  years,  the  list  of 
performers  who  played  their  first  dates  or 
got  early  breaks  on  the  Gus  Sun  time  grew 
to  such  proportions  that  today  it  would  fill 
more  space  than  this  article.  There  was, 
for  example,  a  family  act  called  the  Five 
Columbians,  from  which  Marilyn  Miller 
came;  Whipple  and  Huston,  in  a  comedy 
sketch  called  "Shoes,"  a  far  cry  from  Walter 
Huston's  dramatic  roles  of  subsequent 
years:  and  the  Friedman  brothers,  one  of 
whom  was  ultimately  known  as  Ted  Lewis. 

Walter  Winchell  played  the  Gus  Sun  time 
as  a  hoofer.  Jack  Dempsey  played  it  soon 
after  he  won  the  heavyweight  champion- 
ship. Among  others  who  trod  the  Gus  Sun 
boards  in  their  younger  days  were — and 
the  audience  will  now  hold  its  breath — Ed- 
die Cantor,  Lou  Tellegen,  Burns  and  Allen, 
Edgar  Bergen,  Clark  and  McCullough,  Ted 
Healy,  Rae  Samuels.  Paul  Whiteman,  Fib- 
ber McGee  and  Molly,  Fanny  Brice,  W.  C. 
Fields,  Will  Rogers,  Beit  Lahr,  Joe  Cook, 
Eva  Tanguay,  Joe  Penner,  the  Ritz  Broth- 
ers, Raymond  Hitchcock,  Frank  Tinney, 
Lum  and  Abner  and  Al  Jolson.  Rae 
Samuels,  whom  Jack  Lait  later  nicknamed 
The  Blue  Streak,  recalled  recently  that  she 
was  earning  $2,500  a  week  in  the  Palace  in 


Chicago  when  Gus  Sun  approached  hi, 
play  his  circuit. 

"He  wasn't  paying  salaries  anything!! 
that,"  she  said,  "but  he  would  makfi 
exception  for  people  he  knew  his  auditj 
would  like.  He  would  pay  the  full  &I 
and  book  big-time  acts  into  10-  and  15  n 
theaters — the  way  a  department  store  c 
loss-leaders  to  its  customers." 

This  was  one  of  the  stunts  that  mad 
Gus  Sun  time  pay  off  so  handsomely 
grew,  in  those  early  years  after  the  tui 
the  century,  it  quite  naturally  came  tc 
attention  of  E.  F.  Albee,  who  was  rurl 
the  Keith  circuit  in  the  East.   In  those  <| 
the  Keith  time  was  nirvana  in  the  uni-fl 
of  vaudeville;  acts  that  played  the  big  | 
weren't    allowed    to    play    other    circl 
Keith-blacklisted  acts  were  always  abl 
find  work  with  Gus  Sun — and  the  sil 
time  theaters  began  to  loom  as  a  seil 
threat  to  Keith's  supremacy. 

The  story  goes  that  Albee  sent  out  | 

men  to  try  to  lure  performers 

theaters  away.     Gus  retaliate 

forming    a    vaudeville    mana 

protective    association.      His 

and  houses  held  fast. 

By    1914,   Albee   was   read; 
negotiate   a   contract   for  th«- 
circuits  to  operate  together.  Pi 
was  maintained  until    1920,  vl 
Gus  began  building  a  million  I 
lar  theater  in  Toledo.    The  hi 
time  also  had  a  big  house  til 
and,    fearing    competition,    Al 
demanded   that   Gus   abandon! 
project.      His   stockholders    fo| 
him  to  continue,  and  Albee  voj 
the  partnership  contract. 

That  was  a  bad  year.    Nina 
Suns'   second   daughter,   died 
denly  after  an  operation;  andl 
postwar  recession  and  his  the;l 
building  had  put   Gus  in  crii 
financial  condition.  But  he  for 
alliances   with   the   Frank   Ke< 
time  in   the  East,  Ackerman 
Harris    on    the   West    Coast, 
Finkelstein  and  Rubin  in  the  )| 
Central    States.     Soon    his    ciil 
grew  to  275   theaters,  the  larl 
in  show  business.  Then,  overnil 
the   whole   thing   fell   apart, 
talkies  came  in  and  vaudeville  j 
up.    Gus  closed  several  of  his 
offices  and  began  booking  vail 
ville  acts  into  fairs  and  carnp 
Once   it   became   clear   that  I 
theater  days  were  over,  Gus  and  Nelliel 
cided  to  have  some  fun.   He  began  to  l«l 
his  affairs  more  and  more  in  the  hand] 
Bob  Shaw,  his  general  manager,  and  ycl 
Gus  Sun,  Jr.    The  elder  Suns  took  a  tril 
Europe  and  Africa  in  1926,  and  since  'I 
Gus  has  been  working  when  he  feels  111 ■ 
and  generally  having  a  good  time.     ]| 
well  fixed  to  do  just  that.     He  won't  I 
exactly  what  he's  worth,  but  close  fri<l 
estimate  his  fortune  at  several  million  I 
Gus  sometimes  states  that  he  feels  i 
particular    nostalgia    for    the    old    dl 
but  usually,  a  few  minutes  later,  he  I 
recite  a  poem  that  was  written  for  hirn 
Arthur  Longbrake.    Part  of  it  goes: 
I'd  like  to  begin  all  over  again, 
And  go  back  to  when 
1  was  juggling,  and  then 
March   out   in   front  of  the  minstM 

parade, 
To  the  tempo  of  music  the  minstn  j 

band  played. 
Under  the  big  top.  directing  the  sho\ 
Watching  the  crowds  as  they'd  coir 

and  go. 

And  now  I  say,  if  I  had  my  way, 

I'd  like  to  begin  all  over  again. 

When  he  finishes  this,  Mr.  Sun's  eyes 

glistening,  and  he  is  staring  back  over 

listener's  shoulder,  as  -though  he  can  s< 

all  again.    "Thai's  the  way  I  feel,"  he  s 

quietly.    "I  wouldn't  have  missed  a  mil 

of  it."  THE 

Collier's  for  September  23,  1* 
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)d  you  know  that . . . 


thousands  of  competing  companies  looking  for  oil,  known  petro- 
reserves  in  the  United  States  are  300%  greater  than  25 
s  ago ... 


irch  by  competing  oil  companies  has  developed  hundreds  of  better 
roduc.ts  to  add  to  your  comfort  and  convenience  and  help 
I  the  natioti's  strength. 


Hundreds  of  companies  are  in  the  business  of  transporting  oil  to  you.  It 
costs  less  to  ship  a  gallon  of  gasoline  from  Texas  to  New  York 
than  to  mail  a  penny  postcard . . . 


With  thousands  of  companies  competing  in  oil  marketing,  gasoline  is 
one  of  the  few  things  you  can  buy  today  that  costs  no  more 
than  25  years  ago. 


THE  AMERICAN  OIL  INDUSTRY  is  better  prepared  today  than  ever  before  to  meet  any  national  emer- 
gency. Our  domestic  capacity  to  produce  and  refine  petroleum  has  increased  around  25  per  cent  since 
the  peak  demands  of  World  War  II.  At  no  time  did  our  Armed  Forces  ever  lack  for  oil,  and  all  essential 
civilian  needs  were  met. 

In  peace  or  war,  the  initiative  of  oil  men  working  in  privately-managed,  competing  oil  companies  pro- 
vides America  with  the  largest  possible  supplies  of  petroleum  products  — products  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  lowest  prices  in  the  world. 


ousands  of  oil  companies  mean  competition  . . . 
competition  means  progress  . . .  nririrtrfltii^i. 

oil  progress  means  more  and  better  products. 


Oil  Industry  Information  Committee.  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  IS.  V. 
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build-ups  and  crying-towel  tantrums,  he 
concentrated  on  toughening  the  players 
physically.  He  taught  them  elementary, 
hard-blocking  plays  run  off  the  Notre 
Dame  box  offense  he'd  learned  at  Alabama, 
and  he  worked  them  incessantly  to  mini- 
mize the  three  major  errors  that  lose  foot- 
ball games— intercepted  passes,  blocked 
kicks  and  fumbles. 

This  preoccupation  with  fundamentals 
could  have  been  sheer  drudgery,  except  for 
two  happy  developments:  The  Wildcats 
started  to  win,  and  Bryant  occasionally 
eased  the  tension  with  his  own  unpredicta- 
ble brand  of  humor.  For  example,  the 
Wildcats  were  being  handled  rather  roughly 
by  Georgia  when  Bryant  advised  substitute 
halfback  Ralph  Genito  to  warm  up. 

After  the  Sixth  Fumble 

Genito  hopped  off  the  bench  and  began 
to  snatch  snapbacks  from  a  substitute  cen- 
ter. Meanwhile,  Kentucky  ran  for  two  first 
downs  and  then — just  when  it  appeared  the 
Wildcats'  spluttering  attack  had  finally 
started  to  click — halfback  Phil  Cutchin  exe- 
cuted the  sixth  Kentucky  fumble  of  the 
afternoon. 

Georgia  recovered  and  a  roar  went  up 
from  the  Georgia  stands.  This  sudden 
burst  of  sound  distracted  Genito  from  his 
warming-up  exercises.  As  he  turned  to  see 
what  had  happened,  the  substitute  center 
snapped  another  pass  and — plunk — the 
practice  ball  bounced  off  Genito's  head  onto 
the  field. 

"Okay,  Genito,"  Bryant  ordered.  "Go 
in  for  Cutchin.   You're  ready." 

The  1946  Wildcats  experienced  Ken- 
tucky's most  prosperous  gridiron  campaign 
since  1912 — seven  victories  and  three  de- 
feats— but  Bryant  wasn't  satisfied.  At  the 
outset  of  the  '47  spring  training  sessions, 
he  made  another  speech. 

"I've  been  playing  and  teaching  the  sin- 
gle-wing offense  all  my  life,"  he  declared, 
"but  after  watching  what  Bobby  Dodd's 
done  with  the  T-formation  at  Georgia  Tech, 
I'm  convinced  we  can  get  more  offense  out 
of  the  T.  So  we're  switching.  I  don't  know 
too  much  about  it  myself.  I  guess  we'll 
have  to  buckle  down  and  learn  it  together." 

Bryant  and  his  Wildcats  changed  over 
to  the  T  without  breaking  winning  stride. 
In  1947,  they  again  captured  seven  vic- 
tories against  three  defeats,  and  thumped 
Villanova  in  the  Great  Lakes  Bowl.  Ken- 
tucky officials  demonstrated  their  satisfac- 
tion by  signing  Bryant  to  a  10-year  contract 
at  a  reported  $15,000  per  year,  a  document 
which  gave  their  thirty-four-year-old  coach 
greater  job  security  than  any  other  mentor 
in  the  country,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Notre  Dame's  Leahy. 

With  no  contract  renewals  to  worry 
about  until  1958,  Bryant  might  have  slack- 
ened his  labors  somewhat.  Instead,  he 
sought  ways  and  means  to  lengthen  his 
working  schedule.  Last  year,  in  August,  he 
hit  upon  the  ingenious  device  of  inviting  his 
varsity  squad  to  partake  of  a  fishing  expedi- 
tion on  the  Kentucky  River  for  a  week 
prior  to  the  formal  opening  of  fall  practice. 
Inasmuch  as  fishing  on  the  Kentucky  River 
is  at  its  best  only  at  dawn  and  dusk, 
Bryant  thoughtfully  took  along  athletic 
equipment  to  help  condition  his  charges 
and  provide  them  with  wholesome  recre- 
ation during  the  daylight  hours. 

Now,  Bryant  likes  to  fish,  but  he  also 
admires  precisely  timed  schedules.  In  or- 
der   to    accommodate    both   predilections, 
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he  held  5.00  a.m.  staff  meetings  with  his  as- 
sistant coaches.  After  planning  their  day's 
agenda,  they  went  fishing  at  6:30,  break- 
fasted at  8:00  and  began  the  morning  work- 
out at  9:30. 

The  boys  knocked  off  for  lunch  at  1 1 :30, 
frisked  through  an  afternoon  workout,  and 
enjoyed  an  early  supper  before  returning  to 
their  favorite  fishing  holes.  However,  Bry- 
ant and  his  aides  abstained  from  the  twi- 
light angling  to  plan  grid  strategy  against 
future  opponents.  Usually,  around  eleven 
o'clock,  Bryant  would  get  sleepy  and  sug- 
gest turning  in  for  the  night. 

Like  most  coaches,  Bryant  is  a  great  natu- 
ral worrier  with  pronounced  insomnia 
symptoms  during  the  football  season,  but 
he  slept  soundly  throughout  the  fortnight 
of  fishing.  This  phenomenon  puzzled  him 
until  he  figured  out  the  simple  solution.  "It 
was  getting  up  early,"  he  recalls.  "If  you  get 
up  at  five  you're  just  naturally  sleepy  around 
midnight." 

This  discovery  has  not  proved  to  be  a 
particularly  happy  one  for  Bryant's  wife, 
his  assistant  coaches  of  his  assistant 
coaches'  wives.  Since  that  fishing  trip,  Bry- 
ant has  been  holding  daily  7:00  a.m.  staff 
meetings  in  his  office  during  football  sea- 
son, which  means  that  Kentucky  coaches 
leave  home  around  six-thirty  every  morn- 
ing and  do  not  return  to  their  families  until 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  or  later. 

So  far  as  Bryant  is  concerned,  the  early- 
to-rise  routine  is  a  tremendous  success.  He 
says  he's  sleeping  better  at  night  and  think- 
ing better  in  the  morning.  His  wife,  Mary, 
is  resigned  to  the  situation,  even  though  it 
involves  preparing  two  breakfasts;  first  call 
for  Paul  and  Doc,  the  dachshund,  at  six- 
fifteen;  second  call  for  the  children,  Mae 
Martin,  thirteen,  and  Paul,  Jr.,  five,  at 
seven-thirty. 

Mary,  who  was  the  prettiest  brunette  on 
the  Alabama  campus  when  she  met  Paul, 
learned  long  ago  to  expect  the  unexpected 
during  the  football  season.  They  were  mar- 
ried a  few  weeks  before  the  opening  of 
Paul's  senior  year  (1935)  at  Alabama,  and 
bridegroom  Bryant  promptly  broke  his  left 
leg  tackling  a  Mississippi  State  ball  carrier. 

The  injury  was  diagnosed  as  a  cracked 
fibula.  Next  week,  Alabama  played  Ten- 
nessee at  Knoxville.  Bryant  made  the  train 
trip  with  the  team  on  crutches,  but  when 
the  whistle  blew  he  was  in  the  starting 
line-up.  He  hobbled  and  hopped  for  30 
minutes,  grabbed  five  passes,  and  set  up 
three  touchdowns  in  Alabama's  25  to  0 
triumph.  However,  he  insists  there  was 
nothing  heroic  about   his  performance. 

"The  doctors  strapped  up  the  leg  in  such 
a  way  there  was  no  possibility  of  making 
the  injury  worse,"  he  explains.  "It  hurt 
some,  of  course.  I'd  frown  a  little  when  I 
put  my  weight  down  on  it,  but  I  could 
move  around  without  much  trouble." 

Bryant  played  portions  of  five  games  on 
that  cracked  fibula.  After  graduation,  he 
joined  the  Alabama  staff  as  a  line  coach 
and  gridnaper  in  chief.  During  the  next 
four  years,  he  covered  Dixie  like  the  dew, 
leaving  no  high-school  halfback  unturned 
in  his  quest  for  talent.  His  frequent  road 
trips  finally  moved  a  professor's  wife  to 
observe  at  a  faculty  tea:  "Those  Bryants 
are  the  handsomest  couple  in  Alabama. 
Isn't  it  too  bad  you  never  see  them  to- 
gether?" 

Paul  Bryant  was  born  in  Moro  Bottom, 
which  is  a  creek,  not  a  town,  seven  miles 
from  Fordyce,  Arkansas.  There  were  12 
Bryant  children  and  250  acres  of  land.  "The 
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place  was  just  big  enough  to  eat  ofl  Br 
ant  remembers.  "We'd  run  a  littla, 
around  it  and  plant  corn  and  cottoffl 
body  worked  very  hard,  except  the  Id 

When  Paul  was  thirteen,  a  smalfl 
with  a  large  bear  made  a  one-nighE 
in  Fordyce.  As  a  publicity  stunt,  thdfl 
offered  a  prize  of  five  complete  doll 
any  citizen  who  could  throw  the  ll 
a  wrestling  encounter.  This  looked  fe 
golden  opportunity  to  Bryant,  who  ■ 
was  six  feet  tall  and  weighed  167  ]■ 
But  the  bear  won.  All  Bryant  got  9 
the  match  was  his  nickname.  Sine! 
he's  been  plain  Bear  Bryant. 

While  playing  tackle  for  FordyccH 
Bryant  became  acquainted  with  Del 
son,  who  was  then  the  star  right  enci 
Pine  Bluff  Zebras.     Pine  Bluff  was 
Fordyce  five-yard  line  when  Hutsoi 
subsequently  broke  every  pro  pass-c 
record  at  end  for  the  Green  Bay  Pi 
tried  to  sneak  past  Bryant  into  the  ei 
for  a  touchdown  toss. 

"I  hipped  him  as  he  went  past," 
recalls.  "Then,  as  he  was  spim 
banged  him  on  top  of  the  head  and  k 
his  headguard  down  over  his  eyes.  H 
bled  into  the  end  zone  and  the  pa; 
him  right  in  the  stomach  with  the  bal 
son  never  saw  that  ball — he  didn 
know  where  he  was — but  his  hands  : 
tively  smothered  it  against  his  stom: 
a  touchdown.  That's  one  of  the  thir1 
made  Hutson  great — his  amazingly 
tive  reflexes." 

Bryant  was  graduated  from  Fordyl 
All-State  tackle  honors.  Several  il 
later,  Hank  Crisp,  the  Alabama  line  I 
drove  into  town. 

"Get  my  letter?"  Crisp  asked  ll 
who  had  matured  to  six  feet  three  <Z 
and  190  pounds. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Still  want  to  go  to  Alabama?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  get  in." 

The  way  Bryant  recalls  the  inciden  I 
wasn't  much  packing.  "I  just  tossl 
extra  shoes  and  my  other  pair  of  pari 
a  satchel  and  off  we  went." 

'I 
The  End  Who  Cot  the  Bruiil 

Frank  Thomas,  the  Alabama  I 
converted  Bryant  into  an  end  and  sul 
him  on  the  opposite  flank  from  Hutsoi 
also  had  succumbed  to  Crisp's  salt  I 
ship.  In  the  Thomas  single-wing  cl 
Hutson  caught  passes  and  collectel 
America  headlines,  while  Bryant  bl 
and  collected  big,  purple  bruises  <1 
shoulders  and  thighs. 

This  distribution  of  duties  mighl 
palled  on  some  athletes,  but  not  ll 
He  loved  to  block,  and  he  has  nothil 
fond  memories  of  his  exertions  wil 
1934  Alabama  outfit  which  wallopecl 
ford  in  the  Rose  Bowl.    "That  yea 
says,  "we  had  three  of  the  greatest  i 
you  ever  saw  on  one  football  team — I 
at  end.  Bill  Lee  at  tackle  and  Dixie  1 
at  halfback.  I  was  lucky  they  took  m« 
for  the  ride." 

The  secret  of  Bryant's  gridnapin 
cess  is  constant  application  and  hard 
He  travels  farther  and  talks  longer  tc 
promising  players  than  most  coaches, 
he  is  a  very  likable  fellow,  which  m 
inevitable  that  a  satisfactory  percent 
his  high-school  prospects  find  their  ^ 
the  Kentucky  registrar. 

When  Bryant  took  charge  at  Kentu 


The  Capone  Gang  Muscles  Into  Big-Time  Politi 

By  LESTER  VELIE 


CHILDREN  JUST  NATURALLY  LOVE  TO  FLY! 


t's  the  modern,  easy  way  to  travel . . .  comfortable, 
lean,  fast. .  .and  "family  rates"  make  it  economical! 


PST  A  WEEKEND  in  San  Francisco  or  a  vacation  trip  hack  East  to  see 
■  families,  we  wouldn't  dream  of  taking  the  children  any  way  except  hy  air' 
s  Mrs.  Roy  Wallace  of  San  Marino,  California.  "It's  so  much  cleaner,  and 
children  never  tire.  And  with  four  children,  it's  so  much  less  expensive 


thing  fascinates  children  more  than  flying.  And  with  all  the 
rid  spread  out  helow  them . . .  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  plains, 
ies  .  .  .  a  trip  hy  plane  beats  a  hundred  lessons  in  geography, 
id  for  parents,  too,  traveling  by  air  is  an  experience  in  true 
joyment ...  especially  aboard  the  giant  Douglas  DC-6.  This  big. 
>my  airplane  is  made  for  family  travel.  The  cabin  is  perfectly 

conditioned  and  pressurized  for  comfort  in  all  seasons.  You 
Q  really  relax  in  those  wide,  soft  seats.  There's  space  for  the 
ildren  to  move  around.  And  before  they  have  time  to  get  rest- 
s,  you're  there  —  clean,  rested,  ready  for  business  or  pleasure. 
?xt  time  fly  — on  a  Douglas  DC-6! 


HEARTY  DINNER  is  attacked  hy  hungry  Carl  and  Neil  Foehrenhach.  flying 
miles  high  in  a  DC-6.  Children  of  the  Frank  Foehrenhachs  of  Douglaston. 
Long  Island,  they  love  to  fly.  As  Mr.  Foehrenhach  says.  "On  husiness,  or 
vacation  with  the  family,  I  find  it  saves  time  and  money  to  travel  hy  air!" 

FISHING  is  the  all-family  hobhy  of  the  Lester  Munsons  of  Glen  Ellyn, 
Illinois.  "We  flew  to  Colorado  for  our  vacation  last  year."  says  Mr.  Munson. 
"and  the  children  enjoyed  every  minute  of  the  flight.  For  cleanliness, 
speed  and  low  cost,  you  can't  choose  a  better  means  of  transportation"' 


-  PMOPU  FLY  MORE  PISCES  BY  DOUGLR, 
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know  ROMA 

JJCfjl... 


served  more  often 


than  any  other  fine  wine 


No  wonder  Roma  Wines  are  America's 
first  choice!  For  in  Roma's  vast  cellars 
the  world's  largest  reserves  of  fine  wine  are 
resting  . . .  selected  and  bottled  only 
at  their  peak  of  mellowness.  Roma  waits 
to  bring  you  carefully  tended  wines 
that  never  vary  in  quality— fine  wines 
that  you  can  afford  to  serve  often. 


195D    ROMA    WINE    CO.,   FRESNO.    CALIFORNIA 


'46,  he  was  in  a  position  ,to  offer  liberal 
terms  to  desirable  prep  players.  According 
to  the  Southeastern  Conference  athletic 
code,  the  legal  stipend  for  football  workers 
was  free  room,  board  and  tuition — plus  $10 
a  month  for  laundry  and  incidentals. 

This  attractive  package  deal  (Southern 
athletic  leaders  contended)  represented  an 
honest,  aboveboard  payment,  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  remuneration  which 
athletes  were  receiving  in  other  gridiron 
sectors  via  under-the-table  financial  ar- 
rangements. Admittedly,  there  was  con- 
siderable merit  in  this  argument,  but  the 
Southeastern  leaders  were  outmaneuvered 
and  out-voted  by  an  East-Midwest  re- 
form coalition  at  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  meeting  in  January, 
1948,  when  the  so-called  "purity  code"  be- 
came the  football  law  of  the  land. 

The  "purity  code"  eliminated  the  SEC's 
laundry  lagniappe,  and  decreed  that  foot- 
ball players  must  qualify  for  scholarship 
assistance  through  routine  academic  chan- 
nels, just  like  students.  "Before  the  new 
code  came  in,"  a  Midwestern  coach  recalls 
in  fond  reminiscence,  "I  had  25  full  foot- 
ball scholarships  to  pass  out  every  year. 
I  could  tell  a  boy,  'Come  in  and  I'll  take 
care  of  you.'  Nowadays,  all  I  can  say  to 
a  boy  is,  'Your  academic  grades  are  high 
enough  to  qualify  for  such-and-such  a 
scholarship.  If  you  will  apply  in  writing 
to  the  faculty  committee  on  scholarship, 
there  is  an  excellent  chance  that  your  ap- 
plication will  receive  favorable  consider- 
ation.' " 

The  coach  sighed.  "Unfortunately,"  he 
went  on,  "the  best  football  prospects  do 
not  always  have  the  best  academic  grades, 
and  some  boys  do  not  like  to  write  letters. 
But  we  haven't  suffered  too  much.  The  new 
code  doesn't  repeal  the  alumni.  They're  al- 
ways ready  to  step  in  and  take  up  the  finan- 
cial slack  when  scholarships  won't  meet  a 
boy's  expenses." 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  purified 
N.C.A.A.  code  has  impeded  the  flow  of 
football  material  to  Kentucky,  or  any 
other  major  football  power.  Despite  the 
elimination  of  the  controversial  laundry  al- 
lowance, a  survey  of  the  Kentucky  campus 
will  reveal  that  Coach  Bryant's  boys  wear 
shirts  as  neatly  starched  and  ironed  as  their 
varsity  contemporaries,  at  Notre  Dame, 
Michigan,  Penn,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  South- 
ern California  and  many  other  places. 

Some  of  his  best  friends  are  coaches  from 
whom    he    has    occasionally    swindled    a 


player,  and  vice  versa.   At  the  last  cl 
convention  in  New  York,  an  old  ail 
ance    gave    Bryant    a    roaring    \\<M 
"Mother,"  the  rival  coach   boomed 
the   hotel   lobby,   "lock   up   your  h 
son.     Bear  Bryant's  come  to  town.' 

Oddly  enough,  some  of  Bryant's 
competition  in  the  field  of  player  p 
menl  comes  from  a  colleague  in  th 
tucky  athletic  department,  affable 
Rupp,  the  basketball  coach. 

Throughout  the  state  of  Kentucky 
is  as  universally  admired  as  bluegr; 
bourbon  whisky.  Over  20  years 
coached  a  procession  of  conquering 
ball  teams  which  have  dominated  th 
and  acquired  three  national  titles.  W 
Rupp's  material  is  home-grown,  orij 
in  small  backwoods  high  schools  wh 
nually  produce  platoons  of  ba< 
sharpshooters. 

Rupp  once  paid  tribute  to  the  ri 
tive  source  of  Kentucky's  basketball 
during  a  speech  at  a  convention  of  K 
high-school  coaches.  Opening  on  an 
priate  Biblical  note,  Adolph  intoned 
lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills  from 
cometh  my  strength.'" 

Occasionally,  it  must  be  admitted 
looks  beyond  the  hills.  Alex  Groz; 
center  on  Kentucky's  1948  national 
pionship  quintet,  was  uncovered  in  ] 
Ferry,  Ohio,  a  town  generally  conce 
be  within  the  Big  Ten  promised  lane 

Inasmuch  as  Rupp  and  Bryant  c 
independent  operations,  they  son 
open  fire  on  the  same  target.  Two 
ago,  Bryant  was  disagreeably  surpr 
learn  that  one  of  his  hottest  tackU 
pects,  a  big  Louisville  youngster 
Tsioropoulos,  had  agreed  to  attenc 
tucky  under  Rupp's  auspices.  That 
Tsioropoulos'  gridiron  career  was 
Rupp  is  a  loyal  Kentucky  football  f: 
he  does  not  encourage  valuable  bas 
chattels  to  subject  themselves  to  g: 
wear  and  tear. 

"You  know,  Adolph,"  Bryant  rem 
"I  was  counting  on  that  boy." 

"You  were?"  Rupp  exclaimed,  see 
amazed.  "Why,  I  didn't  know  that 
They  told  me  the  boy  was  a  fine  f( 
prospect,  but  I  heard  he  was  head 
Tennessee.  Naturally,  I  thought 
rather  have  the  boy  playing  center 
than  playing  tackle  against  you,  so  I  b 
him  in.  Honest,  Paul,"  Rupp  conclud 
voice  throbbing  with  sincerity,  "I  thof 
was  doing  you  a  favor."  Til 
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superintendent.  He  was  then,  at  forty,  a 
brigadier  general,  having  won  his  spurs  on 
the  battlefields  of  Europe.  His  mother  was 
not  with  him  when  he  met  Mrs.  Walter  B. 
Brooks,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  the  former  Louise 
Cromwell,  who  had  just  obtained  a  Paris 
divorce. 

Mrs.  Louise  Cromwell  Brooks  was  then 
about  thirty.  She  had  been  born  to  society 
and  had  attended  costly  finishing  schools. 
Her  coming-out  party  was  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  in  society,  and  became  a  talked- 
about  event  in  Washington.  The  restaurant 
where  it  was  held  was  converted  into  a  gar- 
den with  cedar  trees,  palms  and  roses. 

Her  marriage  to  Walter  B.  Brooks,  Jr., 
lasted  eight  years. during  which  they  had 
two  children.  In  1919  she  left  for  France 
where  she  got  a  divorce.  There  in  the  com- 
pany of  her  brother,  James  Cromwell  (later 
to  be  the  husband  of  Doris  Duke  and  U.S. 
minister  to  Canada),  she  mixed  with  the 
international  set  and  met.  among  other  peo- 
ple, General  "Black  Jack"  Pershing,  who 
found  her  attractive  and  entertaining.  When 
she  returned  to  America  she  became  Per- 
shing's official  hostess  in  Washington  and 
for  a  time  society  circles  thought  that  the 
divorcee,  then  about  twenty-five,  and  the 
sixty-year-old  general  would  announce  their 
engagement.  Then  she  met  MacArthur.  He 
proposed  the  first  night  he  met  her. 


Years  later  the  former  Mrs.  D 
MacArthur  said,  "If  he  hadn't  propos 
first  time  we  met,  I  believe  I  woulc 
done  it  myself." 

They  were  married  on  Saint  Vale 
Day,  1922,  in  Palm  Beach.  They  ah] 
their  first  public  quarrel  that  day.  Thitl 
ding  was  scheduled  for  4:00  p.m.  and! 
General  MacArthur  arrived  he  fouijj 
wife-to-be  perched  on  a  step  ladder  pi 
finishing  touches  to  the  decorations!] 
gave  her  a  hearty  lecture  on  pre]| 
ness.  Nobody  had  ever  spoken  to  hi 
that  before.   It  did  not  go  down  ver> 

Two  months  after  the  wedding  G 
Pershing  ordered  MacArthur  into  the 
ippines.    Washington  had  it  that  Pe 
was  deliberately  sending   MacArthu 
"exile,"  because  he  was  so  irked  by  th< 
riage.  Pershing's  answer  was,  "Ridicu 
However,    the    ebullient,    beautiful 
Douglas    MacArthur,    who    loved    \ 
and  the  gay  life  to  which  she  was 
tomed,  was  not  expected  to  fit  happil 
Army   life.    Washington   expected   r 
stand    Manila    about    six    months, 
sailed    for   the    Philippines    with    thi 
Brooks  children,  as  the  newspapers 
their   marriage    in    headlines   which 
Marriage  of  Mars  &  Millions. 

From  the  very  onset  it  would  appeal 
the  first   Mrs.   Douglas  MacArthur  I 

Collier's  for  September  23,  N 
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E     WORLD'S    FINEST    INSTRUMENT    FOR    HOME    ENTERTAINMENT 


If  you  are  one  of  the  many  who  wants  above  everything  else  to  own  the  finest  of 
all  television  instruments,  why  wait  longer?  Here  in  the  new  incomparable  Cape- 
hart  is  everything  you  could  ask  for  in  television  reception ...  the  Capehart  pic- 
ture that  rivals  the  movies  for  clarity,  brilliance  and  depth . . .  true-timbre  tone 
from  the  world-famous  Capehart  Symphonic-Tone  System.  Here,  too,  is  cabinet 
craftsmanship  that  fully  satisfies  your  desire  for  fine  furniture ...  furniture  that 
truly  enriches  your  home.  And  prices  are  so  modest  that  you  will  be  delighted  to 
find  how  little  it  costs  to  own  the  world's  most  distinguished  television  instrument 
.  .  .  the  incomparable  Capehart!  Yes  —  why  wait  longer  —  when  delay  will  cost 
you— and  your  family  — so  many  lost  hours  of  pleasure  and  entertainment!  See 
your  Classified  Telephone  Directory  jor  the  name  of  your  nearest  local  Capehart  dealer. 


■I 


The  CAPEHART  "Virginian."  Big  17-inch 
direct  view  tube  for  "full-scale"  picture.  World- 
famous  Capehart  Symphonic -Tone  System. 
Authentic  English  18th  Century  styling.  Rich 
mahogany   finish   with   deeply  paneled   doors. 

"A  Woman  Looks  at  Television."  Send 
for  interesting  free  booklet  which  answers 
many  of  your  questions  about  television  and 
describes  appropriate  cabinet  stylings  for  vari- 
ous room  settings.  Write  Dept   D- 1  .  .  .  today. 


"French  Provincial" 

PEHART  Phonograph-Radio.  Fash- 
om  cherry  —  fruitwood  finish.  Plays  all 
II  types  of  records  — all  automatically. 
radio. CapehartSymphonic-ToncSy  stem 


CAPEHART-FARNSWORTH  CORPORATION,  FORT  WAYNE   I.   INDIANA 

An  Associate  of  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation 
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^""tiVatk? 


A  beaud-ful  bath  is 
just  one  of  Vaga- 
bond's wonderful 
conveniences;  among 
others  are  Vagabond's 
famous  floor  heating 
system  and  all  metal 
tubing  body  frames. 
Make  your  home  a 
Vagabond 


There  are  several  sizes  and  a  wide  choice 
of  floor  plans,  and  they  are  all  built  to 
traditional  Vagabond  standards  of  quality. 


The  entire  Vagabond  line  is 
illustrated  and  described  in 
the  new  literature. 


.T/w/Of/ 


hBhiii    ouAutr 


SFfc     II    ^F    WR 
for  literature  and  the  Vagabond 

booklet  "Craftsmanship"  today. 


VAGABOND  COACH  MFG.  CO. 
Box  29,  New  Hudson,  Mich. 


Don't 
Suffer 


CONSTIPATION 


Try   This   MODERN   Way 

Jad  Salts®  flush  food  waste,  actually  wash  out 
your  lower  bowel  by  bringing  extra,  needed  fluids 
to  soften  the  dry,  hardened  area.  Jad  Salts  work 
so  gently,  the  way  nature  intended,  that  you  will 
enjoy  the  complete  bowel  movement  they  give. 
Jad  Salts  are  alkaline,  reduce  excess  stomach 
acidity  as  they  make  bowels  move  again.  So  for 
a  smooth,  thorough,  comfortable  aid  to  regular 
bowel  movements,  take  Jad  Salts,  the  modern  way 
to  relieve  constipation. 


IS  HE 
^GETTING 
*  ON  YOUR 
NERVES? 


Your  own  nerves  would  be  on  edge,  too. 
if  you  hud  to  trudge  all  day  on  sore,  hot, 
sweaty  or  sensitive  feet.  But  all  he  needs 
to  make  him  foot-happy  and  adoring  as 
ever  ia  Or.  Seholl's  Foot  I'owder!  So 
soothing,  comforting,  it  brings  almost 
magical  relief  in  seconds.  Kases  new  or  tight 
shoes.  Helps  prevent  Athlete's  Koot.  You 
owe  it  to  him  —  and  yourself—  to  get  Dr. 
Seholl's  Foot  I'owder  today! 


sale  EYE-GENE 

EYE-OPENING  TEST  THRILLS  MANY! 


Eyes  so  tired  you  want  to 
close  them  for  relief?  .  .  . 


2  drops  make  this  striking 
difference  in  SECONDS! 


Clear,   expressive  eyes 

arc  fascinating.  2  drops 

of  soothing   EYE-GKNE  in  each  eye  floats  away 

that   tired,   strained,   irritated   look  and   feeling  in 

xecontts-  dramatically  lights  up  your    -^5i  oi»mJ^^ 

whole  expression !  Sa  fe  E  Y  K-(  JK  N  F  /^Ouot  *, ed  by^ 


is  like  a  tonic  for  your  eyes.  Use  it 
every  day  2,r>c,  60c,  $1  in  handy 
eye-dropper  bottles  at   Druggists 


Good  Housekeeping  y 


Manila.  It  certainly  was  not  "exile"  for 
her  husband.  He  was  enthused  about  his 
return  to  the  Philippines;  he  intended  to 
carry  on  where  his  father  left  off.  What 
was  exciting  to  her  husband  was  extremely 
dull  to  Louise  MacArthur.  She  hated  the 
heat  and  the  everyday  life  of  Manila.  And 
she  found  Army  life  quite  unbearable. 
General  MacArthur  disliked  formal  par- 
ties; she  loved  them.  They  rarely  attended 
such  functions. 

Under  Pressure  to  Leave  Army 

Louise  MacArthur  was  deeply  in  love 
with  the  general  but,  unable  to  understand 
his  constant  absorption  in  military  matters, 
she  began  a  campaign  to  persuade  him  to 
resign  from  the  Army.  This  must  have  been 
an  extremely  difficult  time  for  MacArthur, 
for  it  was  quite  apparent  to  his  friends 
that  he  returned  the  love  of  his  wife  with 
equal  fervor.  Yet  resignation  from  the 
Army  was  out  of  the  question  for  him.  He 
did  the  next  best  thing:  He  asked  for  a 
transfer  from  his  beloved  Philippines.  This 
must  have  been  a  difficult  decision.  In  1925 
he  was  transferred  to  Atlanta,  and  the 
same  year  he  was  promoted  to  major  gen- 
eral. Here,  for  a  time,  Louise  MacArthur 
was  happy  in  the  gay  whirl  of  society  she 
had  once  been  accustomed  to. 

The  new  promotion  gave  MacArthur  an- 
other first,  for  he  was  then,  at  forty-five, 
the  youngest  major  general  in  the  Army. 
The  same  year  he  was  transferred  to  Balti- 
more as  commander  of  the  3rd  Corps 
Army  Area.  The  MacArthurs  remained 
in  Baltimore  three  years,  maintaining  an 
apartment  in  the  city  and  a  country  estate 
in  the  Greenspring  Valley.  Louise  con- 
tinued to  press  the  general  to  resign,  but  he 
refused.  In  September,  1928,  MacArthur 
was  ordered  back  to  the  Philippines.  Mrs. 
MacArthur  also  left  .  .  .  for  Reno. 

They  were  divorced  on  June  17,  1929. 
The  complaint  charged  "failure  to  provide" 
and  Mrs.  MacArthur  told  reporters  as  she 
left  the  courtroom:  "General  MacArthur 
and  I  were  divorced  because  we  were 
wholly  incompatible  to  each  other.  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  and  admiration  for 
him  and  we  part  as  friends." 

This  episode  had  been  a  trying  one  in 
the  general's  career.  There  had  been  no 
children  of  the  marriage  and  MacArthur 
was  left  with  nothing  but  a  rather  bitter 
memory.  He  had  made  many  concessions, 
whether  through  love  or  duty,  and  so  had 
Louise.  Those  who  knew  Mrs.  MacArthur 
well  during  that  period  say  that  she  was 
deeply  in  love  with  her  soldier-husband, 
but  she  just  was  not  "Army"  and  could 
not  adapt  herself  to  MacArthur's  studious 
way  of  life,  his  constant  and  consuming 
love  for  anything  dealing  with  military 
matters.  The  general's  mother,  those  who 
knew  her  have  said,  at  no  time  during  the 
marriage  passed  an  opinion  on  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law. Indeed,  Mary  MacArthur  re- 
mained in  the  background  during  those 
seven  years. 

In  1930  the  former  Mrs.  MacArthur  be- 
came the  wife  of  Lionel  Atwill,  the  actor. 
He  had  been  married  twice  before  and 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  sought- 
after  character  actors  in  Hollywood.  This 
marriage  lasted   13  years. 

It  was  during  her  marriage  to  Atwill  that 
Louise  became  active  in  politics.  Drew 
Peat  son,  in  1940,  called  her  "one  of  the 
most  popular  women  in  Washington"  when 
he  reported  that  a  "powerful  one-lady 
lobby  is  being  staged  by  Mrs.  Lionel  At- 
will."  This  activity  was  to  press  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  woman  as  a  judge.  After 
the  Senate  debate,  Vice-President  Alben 
Barkley  (then  a  senator)  said  to  her,  "Lis- 
ten, Mickey  Mouse,  1  thought  I  saw  two 
bright  eyes  back  iri  the  Senate  gallery  when 
Vandcnberg  objected."  Washington  saw  a 
lot  of  Mrs.  Atwill  during  that  period  but 
her  lobbying  was  of  no  avail. 

She  was  to  come  into  the  limelight  again 
with  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  struggle. 
As  MacArthur  made  his  gallant  stand  in 
the  Philippines,  hundreds  of  hysterical  peo- 
ple wrote  her  letters  condemning  her  for 


having  divorced  the  general.  They  had 
been  15  years  divorced  at  this  time,  and 
General  MacArthur  had  married  again. 

"Some  of  the  letters  were  rather  irritat- 
ing," she  said.  "I  was  berated  for  having 
divorced  such  a  wonderful  hero.  One  letter, 
in  particular,  was  downright  threatening. 
It  said  that  1  had  better  do  something  about 
myself,  because  MacArthur  was  coming 
home  and  was  going  to  run  for  the  Presi- 
dency. And  that  no  man  with  two  living 
wives  could  become  President,  so  one  wife 
would  have  to  be  bumped  off.  I  guess  that 
meant  me." 

Newspapers  and  syndicates  telephoned 
from  all  over  the  country  offering  her  large 
sums  for  stories  about  her  former  husband. 

"One  of  them  even  wanted  to  purchase 
the  general's  love  letters  for  a  large 
amount,"  she  said.  "I  had  all  those  letters 
locked  up,  because  they  were  so  beautiful. 
Of  course  I  didn't  sell  them." 

She  married  again  for  the  fourth  time  in 
1944  to  Captain  Alfred  Heiberg,  an  Air 
Force  officer  about  six  years  her  junior. 

Jean  Faircloth  MacArthur,  the  general's 
second  wife,  loves  the  Army,  feels  and  acts 
part  of  it  and  is  completely  devoted  to  her 
husband  and  their  twelve-year-old  son,  Ar- 


The  accompanying  article  is  a  chap- 
ter from  a  book,  MacArthur:  Man 
of  Action,  to  be  published  soon  by 
Doubleday.  The  authors,  Cornelius 
Ryan  and  Frank  Kelley,  spent  three 
years  researching  and  writing  it. 
Ryan  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
coming  from  a  family  which  has  pro- 
duced soldiers  and  writers  for  three 
centuries.  He  was  a  war  correspond- 
ent for  the  London  Telegraph ;  now 
is  on  the  staff  of  Newsweek.  Kelley, 
born  in  Brooklyn,  is  national  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


thur.  Through  cold  and  hot  wars  she  has 
been  by  her  husband's  side  and  today  she 
is  once  again  right  in  the  thick  of  things. 
At  the  opening  of  World  War  II  she  was  in 
Manila  when  the  first  bombs  dropped;  this 
time  she  was  with  her  famous  husband  in 
their  home  in  Tokyo  when  the  first  shots 
were  fired  in  Korea  only  a  few  hundred 
miles  away.  Jean  MacArthur  likes  it  that 
way;  like  General  MacArthur,  who  adores 
the  ground  she  walks  on,  she  has  always 
had  a  penchant  for  anything  military. 

They  were  married  on  May  1,  1937,  in 
the  chapel  of  the  New  York  City  Municipal 
Building.  It  was  a  very  quiet  affair — so 
quiet  in  fact  that  her  family  knew  nothing 
about  it.  Remembering  the  efnbarrassing 
publicity  of  his  first  ultrafashionable  wed- 
ding, MacArthur  went  to  great  pains  to 
keep  his  second  marriage  a  quiet  affair. 
Few  reporters  were  present.  The  general 
abandoned  his  magnificent  dress  uniform, 
wearing  instead  a  quiet  brown  civilian 
suit;  Jean  wore  brown,  too.  There  was  no 
fanfare.  MacArthur  would  not  give  an  in- 
terview, but  did  remark  that  "This  is  going 
to  last  a  long  time."  Then  directly  after 
the  ceremony  they  left  for  a  hotel  and  had 
a  wedding  breakfast  of  ham  and  eggs.  The 
next  day  they  left  for  Manila.  Neither  of 
them  has  been  back  to  America  since. 

Jean  Faircloth  MacArthur's  family  was 
astonished  at  the  news.  Although  she  had 
talked  about  MacArthur  and  referred  to 
him  as  "the  general,"  she  had  not  given  a 
hint  of  the  romance.  But  the  news  was  not 
a  surprise  to  ailing  Mary  MacArthur,  the 
general's  mother— she  had  arranged  the 
match.  It  was  the  last  gesture  she  was  to 
perform  for  her  son.  She  had  stood  by  his 
side  throughout  his  whole  career.  She  had 
heard  him  acclaimed  for  his  courage  and 
leadership  in  World  War  I;  she  had  also 
heard  him  castigated  as  an  "alarmist"  and 
a  "warmonger"  when  he  was  Chief  of  Staff. 
She  was  not  to  live  to  see  her  son's  great- 
est triumphs.    She  died  in  Manila  in  1935. 

Whether  because  of  temperament  or 
eccentricity,  MacArthur  has  always  needed 
an  anchor.  His  mother  provided  it  while 
she  lived;  she  left  Jean  Faircloth  that  re- 


sponsibility when  she  died.  "He  u 
to  love  you  very  much,"  she  told  thl 
Mrs.  MacArthur.   She  was  right. 

The  tiny  brunette — she  weighs  o 
pounds — with  the  flashing  smile 
MacArthur  had  taken  as  his  bn 
born  in  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 
parents  were  divorced  when  she  w 
young.  Her  mother,  Miss  Sally,  rcr 
Jean  had  two  brothers,  and  a  brot 
sister  born  from  the  second  marriag 
all  accounts  it  was  a  gay,  happy 
And  the  children's  greatest  pleasure 
gather  in  the  parlor — a  typical  V 
room  with  a  glass-enclosed  clock 
mantel,  a  cello  in  the  corner — and 
piano  and  sing. 

The  family  lived  in  a  large  t\ 
white  house,  with  an  imposing 
pillared  portico.  It  was  for  the  in 
spacious  and  old-fashioned  witl 
rooms  filled  with  paintings — fro 
length  portraits  to  miniatures — of 
scenes,  battles  and  military  heroe 
house  was  run  by  a  "mammy"  wh 
hand  of  iron  and  a  heart  of  gold, 
the  only  thing  we  ever  saw  of  Mis 
Mammy  Dromgoole  once  complain' 
her  coattails."  Her  early  beaux  con 
that  "only  a  fellow  in  uniform  wil 
Jean." 

Jean  seemed   to  have  prepared 
life  to  be  a  soldier's  wife.     She 
mensely  proud  of  her  grandfather, 
Beard,  who  had  been  a  Confeder; 
tain.     She  was  a  Daughter  of  tr 
federacy  and  a  Daughter  of  the  A 
Revolution.     She  was  known  as  th 
wavingest  girl  in  Murfreesboro." 
was  said  that  "every  time  Jean  Mar: 
a  Fourth  of  July  firecracker  go 
jumped  to  attention." 

Murfreesboro  (population  10.00C 
Jean    and   she   loved   Murfreesborc 
town  used  to  be  the  capital  of  Te 
There   is   a  courthouse   with   a   re 
tower,   a   Confederate   monument  | 
square  where  the  farmers  meet  eat 
when  they  come  to  town,  and  a  re 
bucket   factory   making   churns   at 
coolers.     Add  to  this  Jean's  fathei 
mill    and   a   chain   of   bakeries    (r 
added  banking  to  his  activities)  and  I 
a  picture  of  the  town  Jean  grew  up  I 
was  always  loyal  to  Murfreesboro. I 
Pearl  Harbor  she  ordered  all  her  cc 
and  magazines  from  her  favorite  di 
in  town  and  had  them  shipped  to 
Her  clothes  she  had  sent  from  a  dep 
store  in  Nashville. 

An  Indulgent  Stepfathei: 

She  was  never  particularly  fondl 
stepfather,  but  he  seemed  to  look  u  I 
with  deep  affection.  He  liked  tcl 
money  on  her  and  she  never  lack! 
thing  she  wanted.  She  enjoyed  til 
more  than  anything  else  and  went  I 
eral  cruises  with  her  stepfather.  Arl 
he  was  not  a  particularly  rich  marl 
death  he  left  Jean  an  inheritance  I 
$200,000.  Almost  immediately  shJ 
traveling  and  in  October,  1935,  shel 
a  long  vacation  in  Shanghai.  On  bcl 
S.S.  Hoover  en  route  to  the  Far  ll 
met  her  future  husband. 

General  MacArthur  was  then  on  I 
to  organize  the  Philippine  army  anil 
into  force  his  10-year  plan  for  the  I 
of  the  islands.     His  mother  met  J 
board  and  introduced  her  to  the 
At  first  MacArthur  seemed  to  take 
tcrest.      He    was    too    deeply    invo 
making  plans  for  the  army  he  was  i 
set  up  and  spent  most  of  the  trip 
ing  with  his  officers.    He  was  seen 
mealtime.     Furthermore  he  was  ex 
worried  about   the   health   of  his 
who  had  been  ailing  for  some  tirrl 
mother  didn't  seem  to  be  worryin| 
about    that;    she    was    busily    and 
matchmaking.    The  more  she  grew 
Jean,   the   more   she   hoped   that   1 
would  one  day  marry  her. 

There  were  many  things  in  Jean' 
She  was  from  the  South;  so  was  Mi 
Arthur.     She  had  a   lively  and  a] 

Collier's  for  September  2'. 
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An  Unretouched  Photo 


The  HEARING  AID 
that  can  be  HEARD 
BUT    NOT  SEEN! 

The  NEW  "Whisperwate"  with  *Tone- 
o-malic  control  is  about  half  the  size 
of  most  hearing  aids,  more  easily  con- 
cealed and  has  clearer  tone  and  greater 
reserve  power  than  ever. 
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flowing  freely,  your  food  may  not  digest.  It  may  just 
decay  in  the  digestive  tract.  Then  gas  bloats  up  your 
stomach.  You  get  constipated.  You  feel  sour,  sunk  and 
the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  mild,  gentle  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills 
to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today.  Effective  in 
making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver 
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RELIEVE  PAIN 

Or  SIMPLE  PILES 

INSTANTLY 

Speed  amazing  relief  from  miseries  of 
simple  piles,  with  soothing  Pazo*!  Acts  to 
relieve  pain  and  itching  instantly — soothes 
inflamed  tissues — helps  prevent  soreness 
— reduce  swelling.  You  get  real  comforting 
help.  So  don't  suffer  one  moment  of  need- 
less torture  from  simple  piles.  Get  Pazo  for 
fast,  wonderful  relief.  Ask  your  doctor 
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with  perforated  pile  pipe  for  easy,  thor- 
ough application. 
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personality,  a  quick  smile  and  was  an  easy 
conversationalist;  she  was  chic  and  pretty 
and  above  everything  else — so  far  as  Mary 
Pinkney  Hardy  MacArthur  was  concerned 
— she  loved  the  Army. 

Mrs.  MacArthur  prevailed  upon  Jean  to 
continue  on  to  Manila  with  her  and  see  the 
inauguration  of  Manuel  Quezon,  the  Philip- 
pine President-elect  who  was  also  on  the 
liner.  Jean  agreed  and,  instead  of  the  long 
visit  she  had  planned,  spent  only  a  night  or 
two  in  Shanghai  and  then  went  on  to  Manila 
where  she  stayed  for  a  year  and  a  half.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  the  romance 
between  Jean  Faircloth  and  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  blossomed. 

She  returned  to  Murfreesboro  in  the 
spring  of  1937.  But  while  she  mentioned 
MacArthur,  she  gave  no  hint  of  her  plans. 
She  spent  only  a  few  weeks  there  and  then 
told  her  friends  she  was  going  away  to  visit 
an  aunt  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  She  stayed 
a  night  in  Louisville  and  then  continued  on 
to  New  York.  MacArthur  left  Manila  and 
quietly  arrived  in  New  York.  Shortly 
thereafter  they  were  married. 

In  Manila  they  lived  in  the  beautiful  air- 
conditioned  penthouse  apartment  atop  the 
new  six-story  Manila  Hotel.  Unlike  the 
first  Mrs.  MacArthur,  Jean  became  a  suc- 
cess overnight  with  the  small  group  of 
Army  wives.  Her  naturalness,  her  lack  of 
superficiality  endeared  her  to  everybody. 
To  most  Army  wives  it  is  politic  to  "like" 
the  general's  wife.  But  with  Jean  Mac- 
Arthur  it  was  different;  she  was  genuinely 
loved  by  all  ranks.  Her  aloof  husband  be- 
gan to  lose  some  of  his  austerity,  and  she 
is  credited  with  "humanizing"  him.  In  a 
sense  she  gave  him  confidence  in  himself; 
this  is  difficult  to  understand,  perhaps,  but 
MacArthur  has  always  had  an  inherent  shy- 
ness, was  afraid,  in  fact,  to  unbend.  He 
once  said  that  "a  general's  life  is  loneliness." 
It  wasn't  with  the  new  Mrs.  MacArthur. 

Both  Are  Horse-Opera  Fans 

Always  a  studious  man,  who  spent  hours 
in  his  7,000-volume  library,  MacArthur 
found  that  his  wife  was  just  as  much  at 
home  in  the  military  life  as  he  was.  In 
those  happier  days  they  entertained  quite 
a  lot.  They  preferred  intimate  dinner 
parties,  disliking,  as  they  do  now,  large 
social  gatherings.  They  found  they  both 
had  one  great  weakness- — movies.  To  this 
day  they  both  have  that  failing,  and  the 
proud,  dignified,  aloof  general  who  has  so 
often  been  accused  of  "being  above  every- 
body else"  has  a  real  passion  for  cowboy 
movies — good  or  bad. 

In  1938  their  only  son,  Arthur  Mac- 
Arthur,  was  born.  The  arrival  of  the  new 
MacArthur  to  carry  on  the  heritage  of  a 
great  military  family  may  have  been  the 
greatest  single  event  in  MacArthur's  life. 
He  had  unbent  a  great  deal  when  he  re- 
married but  those  close  to  him  say  that  he 
became  a  "softie"  with  the  arrival  of  Arthur. 

The  myth  of  MacArthur  rarely  takes  into 
the  picture  the  fact  that  the  general  is  just 
as  natural  as  anybody  else.  The  legend 
hardly  includes  this  story,  which  began  be- 
fore Corregidor. 

At  about  seven-thirty  each  morning  the 
door  of  the  general's  room  would  be  thrown 
open  and  in  would  march  "Sergeant" 
Arthur  MacArthur,  aged  three.  The  gen- 
eral immediately  snapped  to  attention. 
Then  followed  a  series  of  snappy  salutes. 
The  general  then  marched  around  the  room 
with  the  sergeant  following  to  the  sounding 
off  of  "Boom!  Boom!  Boomity  Boom!"  The 
game  always  ended  with  Arthur  receiving 
a  small  gift  such  as  a  crayon,  a  funny  paper 
or  a  piece  of  candy.  Then,  as  the  general 
shaved,  the  sergeant  formed  the  junior 
member  of  a  singing  duet. 

MacArthur  once  told  a  group  of  friends, 
"The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  only  per- 
son who  appreciates  my  singing  in  the  bath- 
room is  Arthur."  Recently  when  the  boy, 
now  twelve,  gave  his  father  a  water  color 
which  he  had  especially  painted  for  the 
general's  birthday,  MacArthur  told  every- 
one that  "this  is  better  than  a  Rembrandt." 
For   Arthur    MacArthur,   called   after   his 


famous  grandfather,  is  the  apple  of  his  fa- 
ther's eye. 

Mrs.  MacArthur  has  always  remained  in 
the  background.  Some  people  feel  that  her 
husband  deliberately  keeps  her  there.  The 
consensus  in  Tokyo  is  that  Jean  Mac- 
Arthur  avoids  the  limelight  for  no  other 
reason  but  a  desire  for  privacy.  She  re- 
mained by  her  husband's  side  throughout 
the  Pacific  war.  This  included  Corregidor 
when  with  her  husband  she  refused  to  take 
refuge  in  the  huge  subterranean  tunnels.  In 
a  little  house  perched  on  the  side  of  the 
fortress  they  lived  through  one  air  raid 
after  another.  The  nurses  and  soldiers  on 
the  "Rock"  loved  little  Arthur.  "Hello, 
little  general,"  one  of  the  soldiers  called 
one  day.  Arthur  replied,  "I  am  not  a  gen- 
eral; I  am  a  sergeant."  After  Corregidor, 
MacArthur  gave  his  wife  a  watch  with  the 
words  "to  my  bravest"  inscribed  on  the 
back. 

When  she  returned  to  the  Philippines 
after  World  War  II  a  storm  of  criticism 
arose.  Why,  asked  the  wives  of  other  Army 
men,  should  Mrs.  MacArthur  be  allowed 
to  join  her  husband — why  was  she  different 
from  anybody  else?  The  Washington  view 
was:  "If  feminine  companionship  serves 
in  any  way  to  help  MacArthur,  let  her  stay 
there.  MacArthur  is  not  a  young  man. 
Maybe  he  needs  his  wife."  Those  close  to 
them  say  the  general  certainly  does  need 
her.  He  seems  at  times  completely  lost 
without  her. 

When  they  were  in  Australia,  Mrs.  Mac- 
Arthur  cooked  all  of  his  meals.  They  were 
as  inseparable  then  as  they  are  today.  He 
never  forgets  her.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
she  returned  to  Manila  and  there  heard  her 
husband  speaking  over  the  radio  from  the 
broad  deck  of  the  battleship  Missouri,  com- 
manding the  Japanese  emissaries  to  sign 
away  15  years  of  aggression.  MacArthur 
signed  for  the  Allied  nations  with  five  dif- 
ferent pens,  one  of  them  a  small,  cheap  red 
pen  he  returned  to  its  owner — Mrs.  Mac- 
Arthur. 

Today  they  live  in  the  fifteen-year-old 
granite  embassy  building  in  Tokyo  atop  the 
rolling  Renanzaka  hillside  overlooking  the 
rubble  of  the  city.  Jean  MacArthur  still 
calls  him  "the  General"  or  occasionally, 
humorously,  "Sir  Boss,"  just  as  she  did 
when  they  first  married.  He  still  calls  her 
"Ma'am"  and  Arthur  is  still  the  "Sergeant." 
They  live  elegantly  and  quietly.  Few  peo- 
ple have  been  allowed  to  see  the  inside  of 
the  embassy  other  than  the  living  room  and 
dining  room.  The  MacArthurs  have  tried 
— especially  for  the  sake  of  their  son — to 
keep  their  home  life  as  private  as  possible. 

Jean    MacArthur    has    injected    a    gay 


atmosphere  into  the  rather  gloomy  emb« 
building.  It  is  a  magnificent  buil  » 
which  cost  nearly  a  million  dollars* 
make  earthquake-proof.  Mrs.  MacArm 
redecorated  the  interior  and  the  princri 
room — the  living  room — is  a  blaze  of  c<jr. 
Japanese  kimonos  and  obis — a  bustler- 
rangement  Japanese  women  use  to  1m 
their  kimonos  in  position — cover  the  w|£ 
The  floors  are  deeply  carpeted  and  e  -j 
nook  and  cranny  holds  jeweled  cigaiti 
boxes,  lacquered  fans  and  handbetn 
silver  which  Mrs.  MacArthur  colli  j 
There  are  delicately  painted  screens,  Id 
paintings  and  enormous  quantities  of  f « 
ers  in  every  room. 


Unusual  Boyhood  Environmer 

Young   Arthur   MacArthur   is   the 
focal  point  of  their  lives.     He  is  a  ser 
boy  who  speaks  with  a  slight  British  ace 
probably  picked  up  from  his  British 
erness.     He  has  never  seen  his  home 
but  he  has  been  closer  to  the  making  o 
history  than  many  another  child  his 
He  is  an  avid  reader— the  first  book 
read  was  a  child's  history  of  Robert  E. 
— and  a  student  of  music.    Already  he 
composed  two  pieces  for  the  piano. 

MacArthur  admits  to  pampering  the 
but  has  sheltered  him  from  all  publi 
insisting   that   "the   boy   must   be   give 
chance  to  grow  up  normally."    Perhaps 
of  the  reasons  the  MacArthurs  would 
to  return  to  the  United  States  is  the  mi 
of   Arthur's    education.      Just    before 
Korean  crisis  an  exchange  of  letters  1 
place  between  General  MacArthur  and' 
boijrd  of  Remington  Rand;  they  offered 
general  a  salary  of  $100,000  per  year.  & 
Arthur  is  rumored  to  have  accepted 
position  "if  and  when"  he  can  return, 
it  is,  the  possibility  of  his  return  is  now 
remote.    "If  I  returned,"  he  has  since  j 
"for  only  a  few  weeks,  word  would  spi 
through  the  Pacific  that  the  United  St 
is  abandoning  the  Orient." 

One  day  they  may  return  for  as  1 
MacArthur  puts  it,  "Well,  we  are  An 
cans,  you  know."    The  MacArthurs  tc 
find  themselves  once  more  serving  t 
country  in  another  crisis;  it  is  doubtfi 
they  will  even  think  of  returning  until 
crisis   is   over.     "As   long   as   I   have 
strength  to  continue  and  my  governn 
wants  me  to  continue,  so  long  shall  I 
on  the  job,"  he  said  recently.     Howe 
Mrs.  MacArthur  will  probably  make 
final  decision,  for  on  the  matter  of  decis 
her  husband  has  said,  "Any  husband 
tell  you  that  the  wife  absolutely  rules 
family."  the 
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You're  in  good  hands  because  Allstate  was  founded 

by  Sears  to  give  you  the  utmost  in  auto  insurance  service. 

In  carrying  out  that  purpose,  Allstate  has  earned 

a  national  reputation  for  their  fast,  honest  settlements  of  claims — 

their  friendly,  thoughtful  service — their  low,  fair  rates. 

Yes,  you  are  in  good  hands  with  Allstate. 
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Plaid  patterns  and  coloring9  go  especially 
well  in  sportswear,  including  such  items  as 
jackets,    caps,    scarfs,    shirts    and    waistcoats 


Designers,  concentrating  on  the  tartan  motif, 
have  reproduced  it  in  jewelry,  hraces,  belts, 
ties,    dress    accessories,    many    other    articles 


Pajamas,  rohes,  shorts  and  smoking  jackets 
arc  among  the  apparel  available  in  a  wide 
variety  of  plaids  at  prices  to  suit  any  purse 


Singer  Johnny  Johnston,  radio  and  film  star,  wears  an  authentic  tartan  clan  jacket 


Make  Mine  Scotch 

By  BERT  BACHARACH 

Tartan  plaids  highlight  the  fashion  picture  this  autumn 


YOU  can  probably  see  more  tartan  plaids  in 
this  country  nowadays  than  in  all  of  Scotland. 
They're  being  made  up  in  practically  every 
article  of  male  apparel  that  you  can  think  of — and, 
if  rash  enough,  you  could  attire  yourself  in  plaids 
from  head  to  toe  and  from  the  skin  out!  (The  only 
missing  item  is  kilts.) 

Tartan  plaids  make  a  lot  of  sense  in  men's 
fashions.  They're  multihued  and  thus  fit  in  with 
the  growing  trend  toward  more  colorful  men's 
wear.  Yet,  because  of  their  muted  tones  and  the 
blending  of  different  shades,  they're  not  garish. 
Unlike  other  patterns  that  combine  a  lot  of  colors, 
tartans  are  ruggedly  masculine  in  appearance.  And 
there's  a  wide  enough  variety  to  suit  every  man's 
taste,  no  matter  how  conventional  or  how  daring 
he  may  be. 

There's  an  equally  wide  variety  of  fabrics  to 
choose  from.  This  means  that  tartans,  formerly 
available  only  in  the  higher-priced  woolens,  can 
now  suit  every  man's  pocketbook. 

The  authentic  plaids  have  been  reproduced  in 
cottons,  rayons,  blends,  silks  and  in  domestic 
woolens — and  in  knit  goods,  elastic  fabrics,  jew- 
elry and  the  like. 

As  with  any  growing  trend,  certain  articles  of 


apparel  lend  themselves  better  to  tartan  plaids  tr 
others.  Sport  jackets  are  excellent,  particularly 
the  deeper  colorings.  Regular  jackets  of  wool 
corduroy  are  given  a  lift  when  lined  with  tarta 
Authentic  plaid  ties  have  always  been  popul 
Many  other  interesting  articles  are  shown  in 
adjoining  pictures. 

There  is  less  certainty  of  the  acceptability  of  I 
widely  publicized  plaid  dinner  jacket  and 
trousers  called  "trews."  The  former  has  bti 
designated  as  a  "host  coat,"  or  the  modern  vers  i 
of  the  old  smoking  jacket,  and  many  feel  that  'I 
wear  should  be  confined  to  the  home.  The  "trevi 
differ  so  greatly  in  appearance  and  style  from  otl! 
trousers  and  slacks  that  any  general  popularity] 
considered  remote. 

In  conclusion,  a  small  word  of  warning  to  thij 
who  like  tartans,.  A  little  bit  of  plaid  goes  a  kl 
way.  Do  not  combine  a  lot  of  plaid  articles  in  (I 
ensemble.  Let  tartans  provide  a  touch — ratll 
than  a  riot — of  color. 

The  same  general  rule  of  color  contrasts  whl 
applies  to  other  apparel  goes  for  tartans  as  w| 
With  a  bold  jacket,  wear  a  plain-colored  shirt  a| 
tie.  You  can  wear  high-colored  accessories  w| 
plain  clothing. 
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Si^zMn  SALES 

In  PERFORMANCE 


More  Remington 

Electric  Shavers 

Are  Sold  Than 

Any  Other  Make 


HERE'S  WHY. . . 

The  Remington  Shaves  Better! 

Every  day  more  and  more  men  are 
treating  their  faces  to  the  world's 
smoothest,  most  satisfying  shave - 
the  Remington  Contour  Shave.  No 
matter  how  tough  the  beard  or  how 
tender  the  face,  you'll  find  no  other 
shaving  method  can  compare. 

In  quality,  in  performance  and  in 
styling  the  new  Remington  Contour 
DeLuxe  leads  the  field.  One  shave 
will  prove  to  you,  exactly  as  it  has 
to  over  6,000,000  others,  Remington 
is  the  finest  shaving  instrument  ever 
built -it  will  shave  vou  better  than 


any  other  method .  Try  a  Remington 
Contour  today -at  your  Dealer's  or 
at  any  of  our  108  Shaver  Branches. 


New  single- hinge,  swing-back 
chrome  hairpockets  expose  all  three 
heads  for  quicker,  easier  cleaning. 


ANOTHER    PRODUCT    OF 
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Hugh!  lough!  hs/on  iht  !eet! 

Mansfield  ^M 


.Here's  a  shoe  that  can  take  it — 
anywhere  .  .  .  any  time! 

The  new  Mansfield  VAGABOND 


style  front.  And  its  seamless,  flex- 
ible back  rides  the  heel  smoothly. 

It's  some  trick  to  soften  tough 


is  cut  for  the  open  road.  Made  of       steer  fcfe  to  m0ccasin  softness,  but 


luggage  weight,  tempered-soft,  steer 
hide. 


Mansfield  did  it !  Here's  a  shoe  you'll 
love  like  a  brother.  It'll  take  you 


The  VAGABOND  has  a  moccasin-      years  (our  guess!)  to  wear  them  out. 


Vagabond 


Uppers  of  plump,  thick, 
glove-soft  steer  hide,  un- 
titled. Harness-stitched, 
superbly  comfortable!  Sim- 
ilar styles  in  boys1  sizes 
start  at  7.45. 


Mansfields  start  at  9.95  . . .  slightly  higher  in  the  West. 


Lean  Shadows  in  the  Valley 


CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  29 


undertaken.  Often  when  I  bid  in  a  group 
of  steers  or  heifers,  a  big  roar  of  laughter 
would  rise  from  the  men.  That's  how  I 
knew  the  word  had  spread  around  that 
I  was  a  failure  as  a  farmer  and  was  going 
into  the  cattle  business  on  a  big  scale. 

"He'll  lose  his  shirt,"  said  a  little  red- 
headed man,  third  on  my  left  in  the  same 
row.  Then  he  pulled  a  bottle  from  his 
pocket  and  took  a  swig.  I  may  lose  my 
shirt,  I  thought,  as  the  fellow  licked  his  lips 
and  laughed  loudly,  but  I'll  never  lose  my 
head.  For  Uncle  Jeff  kept  on  punching  me 
as  the  right  cattle  came  through  the  gate 
into  the  pen  for  me  to  buy.  And  after  a 
while,  when  this  type  of  cattle  came 
through,  the  auctioneer  looked  directly 
across  the  cattle  pen  at  me.  And  this 
might  have  been  the  reason  why  so  many 
cattle  buyers  were  peeved  and  said  uncom- 
plimentary things  about  me  when  I  bjd  in 
these  cattle.  Because  the  last  five  head  of 
cattle  I  bid  in  were  Shorthorn  heifers,  well 
past  yearlings. 

"Stop,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  Uncle  Jeff 
shouted  so  everybody  could  hear.  "You're 
over  forty-eight  hundred  dollars.  You're 
forty-nine  hundred  and  eleven  dollars." 

EVERYBODY  roared  with  laughter. 
Uncle  Jeff's  face  turned  red  and  mine 
did  too.  Uncle  Jeff  looked  silently  at  me 
and  told  me  without  words  that  he  hadn't 
meant  to  shout  out  my  financial  standing 
so  loud  everybody  could  hear  him. 

"Don't  worry,  Uncle  Jeff,"  I  said. 
"There's  more  money  where  that  came 
from." 

We  stopped  buying  cattle  and  I  went  to 
a  telephone  booth  at  the  stockyard  and 
called  Les  Toore  and  asked  to  borrow  an- 
other hundred  and  seventy-four  dollars. 
One  hundred  and  eleven  to  make  up  for 
overbidding  the  amount  I'd  borrowed  and 
sixty-three  dollars  for  hauling  the  cattle 
home.  The  truckers  hauled  them  for  a 
dollar  per  head.  This  made  forty-nine 
hundred  and  seventy-four  dollars  I  had  in 
cattle.  Uncle  Jeff  did  some  figuring  while 
Penny,  Ted,  Bill  and  I,  with  the  help  of 
the  stock-market  helpers,  got  my  cattle 
from  the  different  stock  pens  and  loaded 
them. 

"Your  cattle  cost  you  seventy-eight  dol- 
lars and  ninety-five  cents  apiece,"  Uncle 
Jeff  explained.  "And  you  got  twenty-seven 
heifers,  thirty-five  steers,  and  a  bull.  I  told 
you  this  would  be  the  right  day  to  buy  cat- 
tle.   Alius  buy  'em  when  there's  a  big  snow 


on  the  ground  or  when  there's  pater* 
snow  on  the  hills.  That's  the  timf 
whole  world  looks  hungry  and  feed  U 
skeerce  and  people  are  ready  to  sell.  H 
got  some  whoopin'  good  steers  and  h '». 
on  them  trucks." 

"Do  you  reckon  I'll  come  out  on  g 
I  said. 

I  couldn't  keep  from  thinking  about  t» 
Mr.  Claxton  had  said  to  me  about  b2 
cattle. 

"I  wish  I's  in  yer  shoes,"  Uncle  JefM 
as  he  climbed  in  the  truck  with  Bill  Wh  | 
"You  can't  lose,  Shan!  I  know  a  little  M 
cattle  too.  I  know  about  as  much  * 
cattle  as  some  lawyers." 

We  went  through  the  second  gate  ai  a 
to  a  little  hill  below  the  big  cattle  ban  n 
had  been  empty  since  I  had  had  sheep  i 
Penny  backed  his  truck  up  against  a  g 
bank,  the  place  where  in  former  years  I 
had  been  loaded  and  unloaded.  He  I 
down  the  tail  gate  and  let  the  crowdeil 
tie  have  some  freedom.  A  fence  I 
down  to  this  loading  place.  The 
raced  up  the  hill  and  under  the  til 
butted  white  oaks  near  the  barn.  A  fifl 
them  stopped  long  enough  to  smell 
white-oak  leaves  on  the  ground  and! 
lean  ones  picked  up  the  top  dry  leave  I 
munched  them. 

"They  won't  be  munching  leaves  r 
long,  Penny,"  I  said.  "I've  got  a  banl 
of  hay  and  oats  up  there.  I've  got  a  I 
of  small  corn  that  would  be  just  the  I 
size  to  feed  cattle." 

Then  Ted  came  in  with  his  truckloatl 
backed  up  against  the  hill.  We  let  thl 
gate  down  and  let  the  cattle  out.  CT 
are  wonderful  to  see  on  this  farm,  I  tho^ 
Then,  I  thought  as  I  watched  more  of 
munching  leaves,  I'll  put  some  weigtl 
you  this  winter.  And  at  the  end  of  I 
summer  the  people  who  have  owned! 
and  who  have  not  fed  many  of  you  I 
well  will  never  know  you.  Bill  drovl 
with  his  truck  and  backed  in.  Uncle  I 
got  out  and  watched  them  leave  the  ll 
for  the  barn  lot.  These  were  the  la  I 
and  best  cattle. 

"Feed  'em  up,  Shan,"  Uncle  Jeff  I 
"Then  grass  'em,  boy!  You  got  feed  en  I 
for  the  winter.  You  got  the  good  grasl 
these  hills!  You've  got  lean  cattle.  Yl 
get  good  growth.  And  it's  better  toj 
your  feed  into  the  growth  of  cattle  the  I 
sell  it." 

I  was  glad  to  hear  these  words  coil 
from  Uncle  Jeff.    I  had  thought  the  ;l 
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"Stop  mumbling  under  your  breath.   If 
collier's  you   have   anything   to   say,   6hut   up!"  albert  kinzeii 
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But  Charles  Claxton  had  advised 
to  sell  my  hay  and  corn  and  not  to  buy 
le.  Deanems  constantly  warned  me 
when  Mr.  Claxton  heard  about  what 
id  done,  he  would  be  angry  with  me  for 
iring  his  advice.  Uncle  Jeff,  the  old 
une  maker  and  fortune  loser,  was  on 
side. 

OR  weeks  Deanems  was  upset.    Once 
she  went  to  her  mother's  without  telling 
and  I  thought  she  was  leaving  me.  She 
it  the  night  and  came  back  the  next  day. 
he  had  left  me,  I  don't  know  what  I 
Id  have  done  about  the  cattle.  I  wanted 
;eep  her  and  the  cattle  too.    If  I  made 
d  on  my  cattle,  I  was  going  to  get  her  a 
r  coat  and  a  new  hat,  two  new  pairs  of 
ss   and   some   new   dresses.     When    I 
lght  about  the  way  she  had  worn  the 
e  old  clothes,  I  knew  the  girls  she  had 
ivn  up  with  must  have  talked  about  her 
the  cattle  buyers  talked  about  me  when 
is  bidding  in  the  cattle, 
had  in  mind  to  buy  these  things  for  her 
made  good  on  the  cattle,  but  I  wouldn't 
,her  my  plans.    Not  now.    Not  when  she 
■1  the  market  news  in  the  paper  each  day 
listened  to  it  over  the  radio  and  re- 
ded me  what  Mr.  Claxton  had  told  us 
coming  to  pass.     Cattle  were  going 
'n,  and  down,  and  down, 
didn't  look  at  the  market  news  in  the 
er.    I  was  almost  afraid  to.     When  the 
rs  came  on  the  radio  I  turned  the  dial 
;ut  off  the  radio.  I  was  worried.  Here 
all  this  money  I  had  borrowed.    Here 
e   the   affections   of   my    beautiful    (I 
light  she  was  beautiful)  wife  estranged 

my   buying  these  cattle.     True,  we 
^ed  in  the  same  house  and  life  went  on 
us.     But  it  was  not  the  same  after  I 
ght  the  cattle. 

'he  cattle  were  some  comfort,  though. 
;ed  to  set  the  alarm  clock  for  four  in  the 
•ning,  get  up  and  build  the  fires  and  then 
i  the  lantern  and  go  to  my  cattle  barn 
ch  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  hollow 
In  the  house,  walk  under  the  morning 
s  and  breathe  the  winter  wind  of  morn- 

1  loved  to  see  the  cattle  rise  from  their 

stall  beds  of  leaves  and  see  the  white 

ith  coming  from  their  nostrils.    I  loved 

hrow  down  hay  from  the  barn  loft  into 

barn  entry,  then  fork  it  over  into  their 

Is.    1  kept  my  heifers  and  the  bull  on 

side  of  the  barn  and  my  steers  on  the 

5r.    I  had  different  lots  around  the  barn 

these  groups  of  cattle. 

had  an  idea  about  what  I  could  do  if 

price  of  cattle  dropped  too  much — an 

i  about  how  to  keep  from   losing  my 

I    I  kept  this  idea  to  myself.    I  didn't 

n  tell  Uncle  Jeff. 

ifter  I  forked  hay  down  for  my  cattle, 
ent  to  the  corncrib  and  filled  baskets  of 
n  nubbins.  I  walked  along  and  fed  each 
:r  and  heifer  corn  nubbins  from  my 
id.  I  liked  to  watch  them  eat  and  see  the 
te  slobbers  on  these  cool  winter  morn- 
i  drop  from  their  mouths  onto  the  dry 
ding.  It  wasn't  work — it  was  play  to 
i  them.  It  certainly  was  a  lot  more  fun 
n  raising  tobacco. 

ily  cattle,  who  were  at  first  afraid  of  me, 
'tied  to  know  me.  They  would  try  to 
ow  me  from  the  bam.  Each  morning 
en  they  heard  my  footsteps  over  the 
zen  ground  or  crunching  the  snow,  they 
uld  bawl  to  me.  Deanems  figured  this 
labor  but  I  figured  it  as  play  and  didn't 
rk  down  the  time  spent  working  with 
cattle  in  the  value  of  dollars  and  cents. 
vas  great  to  walk  under  the  stars  and  to 
d  them  and  to  go  to  them  in  the  after- 
ins,  when  the  skies  were  cloudy  or  when 
veak  winter  sun  made  the  few  clinging 
ves  on  the  tough-butted  white  oaks  in  the 
n  lot  look  like  the  last  flames  of  autumn. 
Through  January,  February  and  into 
irch  I  went  to  my  cattle  barn  twice  a  day. 
lad  my  borrowed  investment  staked  in 
se  cattle.  1  had  to  make  good.  1  was 
ermined  to  make  good.  I  had  too  much 
stake.  I  went  through  rain,  snow,  mud, 
uhine  and  wind;  1  walked  over  the 
zen  earth  and  through  any  and  all  kinds 
wintry   blasts.      It   didn't   matter;   they 
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were  my  cattle  and  I  loved  to  walk  by  day 
or  by  night  to  that  barn  until  the  winter 
broke  and  the  robins  came  back  and  green 
leaves  appeared  on  the  greenbriers  and  the 
percoons  rose  from  beneath  the  crusted 
last-year's  leaves  to  blossom  in  the  coves. 

I  fed  all  the  hay  in  my  barn  loft  and  had 
hauled  seven  of  the  ten  large  stacks  to  my 
barn.  I  had  fed  all  that  too.  How  much 
this  hay  would  have  sold  for  I  didn't  know. 
But  I  must  have  fed  thirty-five  tons  of  hay. 
It  was  the  hay  I  had  stacked  in  my  fields 
and  hauled  to  my  barn  during  the  last  two 
summers.  I  had  enjoyed  hauling  it  to  my 
cattle.  I  had  enjoyed  feeding  it.  This  had 
been  one  thing  on  my  farm  that  had  been 
the  labor  of  love. 

But  Deanems  was  more  practical.  She 
figured  the  hay  at  twenty  dollars  a  ton. 
That  would  have  been  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars. I  fed  approximately  one  hundred 
bushels  of  nubbin  corn  Deanems  figured  at 
a  dollar  a  bushel.  This  would  have  made, 
not  considering  my  labor,  approximately 
fifty-eight  hundred  dollars  I  had  in  my 
cattle  when  grass  came  to  my  pastures 
enough  to  turn  my  cattle  out  to  graze.  This 
would  allow  twenty-six  dollars  for  salt  I- 
had  to  buy  for  my  cattle.  .  .  . 

On  the  very  day  I  turned  my  cattle  on 
grass,  a  cattle  truck  pulled  up  in  front  of 
our  house,  and  a  big  man,  wearing  boots,  a 
big  black  umbrella  hat,  riding  pants  and 
a  leather  jacket,  got  out  of  the  car  with  a 
crook  in  his  hand.  I  knew  he  was  a  cattle 
buyer.  I  knew  I'd  seen  him  someplace. 
After  the  second  look  at  this  man,  I  knew 
he  was  the  man  who  told  the  man  with  the 
mustache  at  the  Canton  Livestock  Market 
that  I  couldn't  make  my  farm  pay.  He 
was  the  man  that  had  laughed  at  me. 

"I  understand  you've  got  some  cattle 
here  you'd  like  to  sell,"  he  said.  "My 
name  is  Enoch  Wampler." 

"My  name  is  Powderjay,"  I  said.  "Shan 
Powderjay.  Who  told  you  I  had  cattle  to 
sell?" 

"Picked  it  up  in  Greenwood,"  he  said. 

"Somebody  told  you  wrong." 

"Heard  you  had  sixty-three  head  you 
bought  up  at  the  Canton  Livestock  Market 
last  January,"  he  said.  "I  was  there  and 
saw  you  bid  them  in." 

"Yes,  I  remember  you."  I  said.  "I  haven't 
any  cattle  to  sell." 

"I'll  make  it  straight  hundred  dollars  a 
head,"  Enoch  Wampler  said.  "That  will  be 
a  nice  profit." 

"Yes,  three  hundred  dollars,"  I  said.  "My 
wife  does  the  figuring." 

"How  about  sixty-five  hundred?  Cattle 
are  coming  down,  you  know." 

"Why  do  you  want  them  if  they  are  com- 
ing down?"  I  asked. 

"How  about  sixty-six  hundred?" 

"No." 

"How  about  sixty-six  hundred  and  fifty?" 

"No." 

"Sixty-seven  hundred?" 

"Not  from  you,"  I  said. 

"I  won't  go  any  higher." 

"Not  to  you  at  any  price,"  I  said.  "Your 
money's  not  good." 

ENOCH  WAMPLER  never  said  an- 
other word.  He  got  in  his  cattle  truck, 
turned  and  drove  away.  But  I  hurried  to 
the  house.  It  did  me  good  to  think  he 
would  offer  me  this  much  and  I  wanted  to 
tell  Deanems. 

"Guess  what  I  was  offered  for  my  cattle, 
honey,"  I  said. 

Deanems  stood  and  looked  at  me.  She 
didn't  say  a  word. 

"Sixty-seven  hundred  dollars,"  I  said. 
"What  do  you  think  of  that?  What  will 
Mr.  Claxton  think  of  that?  Somebody  is 
going  to  have  to  eat  his  words!" 

"Why  didn't  you  take  it?" 

"But,  honey,"  1  said,  "my  cattle  will  really 
do  some  growing  now.  They're  on  grass. 
You  won't  know  'em  by  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer!" 

"But  I've  just  listened  to  the  market  and 
cattle  arc  still  going  down,"  Deanems  said. 

"I  never  listen  to  that  market,"  I  said 
disgustedly.  "Market  may  be  going  down 
but  my  cattle  are  growing  and  catching  up 
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The  Most 

Useful 

Desk  Book 

for  Home 

or  Office 


faccutte: 


•  it  is  a  completely  new  and  au- 
thoritative guide  to  correct 
word  use,  with  125,000  entries 
covering  spelling,  meaning 
and  pronunciation. 

•  it  is  a  concise,  up-to-date  ref- 
erence book,  with  illustrations 
for  2,300  terms,  summarizing 
man's  new  knowledge  in  every 
field. 

•  it  was  prepared  by  the  same 
staff  which  created  Webster's 
Neiv  International  Diction- 
ary, Second  Edition— the  "Su- 
preme Authority"  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world! 

1,229  pages,  thumb- indexed.  $6  and  up, 
in  choice  of  attractive  gift  bindings.  At 
your  bookseller's  or  stationer's,  or  write 
■he    publishers    for    descriptive    circular. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY 

D»pt.  500,  Springfield  2,  Man. 
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Do  You  Know  That  All  These  Helps— and  Thou- 
sands More,  Clearly  Illustrated — Are  at  Your  Fin- 
gertips in  Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary? 


Shopping,?  Detailed 
drawings  identifying  all 
cuts  of  lamb,  beef,  pork  ! 

Sports     and     Games? 

All  sails  of  a  full-rig- 
ged ship;  parts  of  an 
outboard  motnr ;  all  golf 
clubs  ;  vanousknots.  etc  ! 

Science?  Transmission 
and  front-axle  drive  for 
a  jeep;  parts  of  a  jet 
engine ;  size  and  dis- 
tance of  planets ! 

Quick  Tables?  Meas- 
ure ;  weights ;  monetary 
units ;  musical  notes ! 


Biography?  3.000  fa- 
mous men  and  women 
with  concise  biogra- 
phies for  quick  reference  ! 

Anatomy?  Parts  of  the 
human  skeleton  ;  circu- 
latory system  of  the 
heart;  mechanism  of 
the   eye ! 

Geography?  10,000 
place  names  with  geo- 
graphical information! 
—  and  much  more  of 
value  to  businessman, 
housewife,  student  and 
every  reader. 
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This  LONG-PLAYING  Record 

(33%  R.  P.  M.) 
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Here  is  an  extraordinary  opportunity  for 
music  lovers!  We  will  send  vou  this 
LONG-PLAYING  record  (33.' i  R. P.M.)  of 
two  symphonies  by  the  Italian  master  Vivaldi, 
superbly  performed  by  the  Concert  Hall 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Henry  Swoboda,  con- 
ducting. These  are  selections  in  the  Society's 
series  of  Limited  Edition  recordings — yet  they 
are  yours  for  one  dollar! 

We  make  this  special  offer  to  demonstrate 
the  remarkable  quality  of  these  high-fidelity 
recordings.  Only  by  actually  hearing  one  of 
these  discs  can  you  appreciate  their  extraordi- 
nary clarity  and  tonal  beauty. 

We  will  also  send  our  free  brochure  telling 
how  you  can  possess  our  new  series  of  original 
recordings  on  unbreakable  "Vinylite"  plastic 
—FIRST  EDITIONS  available  nowhere  else 
at  any  price  I 

SUPERB  MUSIC 

Membership  it  Limiitd  to  3000 

Just  as  an  artist  limits  the  impressions  from 
a  fine  etching,  so  the  Society  limits  its  editions, 
capturing  in  recordings  of  singular  quality 
every  conceivablesubtlety  of  tone  and  phrasing. 

Only  3,000  members  can  own  these  record- 
ings; and  right  now  only  362  subscriptions 
are  still  available.  Commercial  recordings  go 
through  four  stages,  each  step  involving  a  loss 
in  tonal  quality.  But  LIMITED  EDITION 
recordings  are  produced  directly  from  gold- 
sputtered  masters! 


And  what  superb  music!  Timeless  works  of 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Ravel,  Brahms,  Mozart, 
Hindemith  .  .  .  over  30  works  from  which 
you  may  choose. 

Tho  Cost  it  Surprisingly  low 

The  records  come  in  a  luxurious  album  bearing 
your  personal  subscription  number.  They  will 
grow  into  a  treasured  group  of  "Collector's  items" 
which  only  this  inner  circle  of  music  lovers  can 
possess.  Yet  these  "custom-made"  recordings  cost 
only  a  few  pennies  more  than  commercial,  mass- 
produced  discs  made  of  "Vinylite"  brand  plastic! 
The  whole  interesting  story  is  told  in  our  free 
brochure,  which  we  will  send  with  the  LONG- 
PLAYING  record  described  above. 
Simply  enclose  one  dollar  with  the 
coupon.  If  not  delighted  with  the 
record,  you  may  return  it  in  five  days 
and  your  dollar  will  be  cheerfully 
refunded. 
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Concert  Hall  Society,  Inc.  359  I 

250  W.st  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  one  dollar,  for  which  please  send  me  the 
high-fidelity  LONG-PLAYING  record  of  Vivaldi's 
Symphonies  in  F  and  C.  If  not  delighted,  I  may 
return  it  in  five  days  for'  full  refund  of  my  dollar. 
Also  send,  free,  your  brochure  describing  the  new 
1950-51  series  of  Limited  Edition  recordings. 


Name 

Address  . 


(Please  Print  Plainly) 


I  City.. 


..Zone State 


and  going  beyond  the  market.  And  you'll 
see!" 

The  fresh  enthusiasm  that  I'd  had  was 
dead  now. 

In  my  two-hundred-acre  pasture  I  turned 
thirty-five  steers.  In  my  hundred-and-fifty- 
acre  pasture,  I  put  my  twenty-seven  heifers 
and  my  bull.  I  didn't  tell  Deanems  what  I 
was  doing.  And  I  certainly  didn't  tell  Mr. 
Claxton.  I  didn't  go  back  to  see  him  and 
tell  him  my  business.  He  didn't  have  time 
to  come  and  see  me  for  he  was  a  very  busy 
man  in  the  financial  empire  that  he  had 
built  for  himself  by  using  common  sense 
and  good  judgment  in  his  affairs.  I  was 
running  my  own  affairs  too.  I  was  building 
myself  a  cattle  empire  on  a  small  scale.  And 
if  this  worked  out,  I  planned  to  expand. 

The  last  days  of  March  passed.  I  pre- 
pared land  for  my  tobacco,  corn  and  soy- 
bean crops.  But  I  didn't  neglect  my  cattle. 
Each  day  I  took  time  to  visit  the  two  pas- 
tures, carried  loose  salt  in  a  sack  on  my 
back  and  filled  up  the  salt  boxes.  I  inspected 
the  fences  and  the  water  holes.  Sometimes 
I'd  stand  for  more  than  an  hour  and  look  at 
my  cattle.  The  March  sun  would  be  shin- 
ing and  they'd  make  long  lean  shadows  on 
the  grass.  Often  at  night  I'd  go  to  bed  and 
dream  of  long  lean  shadows  on  the  steep 
grassy  slopes  that  walled  in  my  valley  farm. 

Then  April  came  and  the  grass  grew 
taller.  My  cattle  started  shedding  their  win- 
ter hair.  They  started  looking  sleeker  and 
prettier.  Their  eyes  looked  bright  as  stars. 
I  had  a  healthy  herd  of  cattle.  I'd  never 
had,  among  the  sixty-three  long  lean  hun- 
gry cattle,  a  sick  one  yet.  They  were  al- 
ways greedy.  I  remembered  what  Uncle 
Jed  had  told  me.  "You  can't  take  noth- 
ing from  these  cattle.  You  got  to  put 
everything  on  them."  He  meant  more  beef 
on  their  bones.  He  meant  more  growth  on 
their  rangy  frames.  And  that's  what  the 
green  grass  on  my  hill  slopes  was  doing. 

In  May  one  of  my  heifers  calved.  I 
never  dreamed  when  I  had  fed  them  in  the 
barn  I  would  have  one  to  calve- this  early. 
It  was  a  pretty  little  bull  Hereford  calf  that 
followed  her  over  the  pasture  slope.  Before 
the  month  of  May  passed,  two  more  heifers 
had  calved.  They  had  been  sold  to  me  as 
heifers  that  were  not  ready  to  calve.  That's 
what  the  auctioneer  had  said.  The  man 
who  had  brought  the  heifers  to  market  told 
him  that  they  would  not  calve.  But  this 
was  a  pleasant  surprise.  This  is  good  luck 
for  me,  I  thought. 


In  June  three  more  of  my  heifers  c{| 
I  had  four  Hereford  bull  calves,  one  I 
ford  heifer  calf,  and  one  calf  whose  X 
I  didn't  know.  Now  my  herd  was  e>l 
ing.  I  could  see  their  growth,  or  at  I 
thought  I  could,  as  the  weeks  passed.  I 
a  pretty  herd  of  cattle  when  I  coal 
them  to  what  I  bought  last  January.* 
the  cattle  market  was  now  at  a  nevl 
But  prices  at  this  new  low  were  stead  f 

IN  LATE  June  a  car  drove  up  in  I 
of  our  house  and  Mr.  Claxton  gc  ra 
"Are  blackberries  ripe?"  he  shouted  i 
smile. 

"Yes,  they  are,"  I  said.   "Come  in  m 


I  knew  Mr.  Claxton  hadn't  come 


get  blackberries.  When  he  gave  advi 
always  wanted  to  see  how  it  workei 
even  if  the  advice  he  gave  wasn't  foil 
He  had  prided  himself  on  being  ri| 
most  of  his  decisions  in  the  late  ye 
his  business  activities.  If  he  was  wro 
wanted  to  know  that  too  so  he  could 
by  a  mistake  the  second  time. 

"I  guess  you  heard  that  Shan  boug 
cattle  last  winter,"  Deanems  said  aftt 
Claxton  had  been  in  our  house  a  few 
utes. 

"Knew  it  the  next  day,"  he  said 

"How  did  you  know  it?"  I  asked. 

"John  Roe,  one  of  the  cattle  buyers 
that  day,  lives  on  one  of  my  farm; 
said.  "He  told  me  how  Shan  bid  the 
hungry  cattle  in!" 

Charles  Claxton  laughed  as  if  it  w 
joke.  But  Deanems  and  I  didn't  laug 
didn't  know  how  Deanems  had  held 
advice  and  how  I'd  gone  against  bo 
them  on  my  own  judgment.  He 
know  that  my  buying  these  cattle  ha 
a  valley  between  Deanems  and  me,  a 
that  didn't  have  any  right  to  be  thel 
didn't  think  it  had. 

"By  the  way,  the  blackberries  arel 
in  the  pastures,"  I  said.  "Want  to  go  I 
there?  Might  see  my  cattle." 

"Yes,  I'd  like  to,"  he  said.    "Cornel 

"How  about  you  goin'  along  1 
Deanems?"  I  said.  "You've  never  seel 
cattle." 

"Never  seen  them?"  Mr.  Claxton! 

"No,  I  was  against  his  buying  til 
she  said. 

"So  was  I,"  Mr.  Claxton  said.  "Bui 
go  back  and  see  them  and  get  some  be] 
I  always  liked  blackberries.  I'll  give  n] 
two  hours.  I  don't  have  much  time.  I 
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48  States  of  Mind 


By  WALTER  DAVENPORT 

starting  next  week,  Collier's  own 
Walter  Davenport,  one  of  America's 
best-informed  and  most  widely  quoted 
writers,  begins  a  new,  lively  weekly 
column.  In  his  own  distinctive  style, 
"Davvie"  will  do  an  enlightening 
and  entertaining  national  roundup 
under  the  title  "48  States  of  Mind" 


Don't  Miss  It 


■ere  more  hours  in  the  day  so  I  could 
[  want  to  do." 

In't  wish  for  any  more  hours  in  the 
(Jot  when  I  worked  in  the  tobacco 
rn.  If  there  were  more  hours  work- 
tobacco  and  corn  it  would  tire  me 

But  for  working  with  cattle,  I 
I't  have  cared  if  there  were  more 
tn  the  day.  I  had  these  thoughts  as 
ns  and  Mr.  Claxton  and  I  walked  up 
Hey  back  of  the  house  to  the  big 
!.  Before  we  reached  the  blackberry 
hat  grew  around  the  cliffs,  we  came 
iy  herd  of  steers,  standing  under  the 
ades  near  a  stream  of  clean,  cool, 
mountain  water. 

surprised  at  your  cattle,  Shan,"  Mr. 
n  said.  "How  much  did  you  pay  for 
attle  last  winter?" 
irly  seventy-nine  dollars  apiece,"  I 

it  was  steep,"  he  said.  "But  you  may 

mt  on  'em.  Where's  the  rest  of  your 

i 

the  far  pasture  on  the  other  side  of 
m,"  I  said. 

!  they  as  pretty  as  these?" 
jut  the  same." 

iems  looked  silently  at  the  cattle. 
Iked  up  to  the  blackberry  vines  that 
I  the  big  rock  cliffs.  The  cattle  had 
mder  this  cliff  when  a  few  cool  rains 
'lien  in  late  March.  Here  Mr.  Clax- 
und  all  of  the  wild  blackberries  he 
I.  He  pulled  them  from  the  vines, 
fill,  talked  about  cattle.  He  talked 
my  cattle.  He  didn't  tell  me  that  1 
make  a  profit.  He  said  he  hoped  that 
d  break  even  and  I  had  a  chance  of 
that.  Deanems'  face  brightened.  Mr. 
n  had  told  me  last  January  if  I 
:  cattle  I  was  bound  to  lose.  Now  he 
tanged  his  mind. 

we  went  back  down  the  valley,  Mr. 
in  stopped  again  and  looked  at  my 
Deanems  told  him  I  had  been 
I  in  late  March  a  profit  of  nine  hun- 
ollars. 
[vould   have   taken  that,   Shan,"   he 

t  I  wouldn't,"  I  told  him. 

iy  not?"  he  said.  "It  was  quick 
»» 

idn't  like  the  man  that  offered  it  to 

said.  "I  didn't  want  to  sell  anyway. 

to  risk  my  judgment  once." 

e  true  American  spirit,"  Mr.  Clax- 

ughed.    "I  like  your  determination." 

more  of  my  heifers  calved  in  July. 
en  I  knew  you  couldn't  believe  what 
:ard  at  the  Canton  Livestock  Market. 
'er,  I  was  pleased.  My  heifers  had 
excellent  calves  and  if  I  let  them  run 
leir  mothers  on  this  grass,  held  them 
ate  autumn,  I  would  have  something 
to  sell.  My  herd  had  jumped  from 
liree  to  seventy-five  now. 
ate  July  the  market  went  off  just  a 
In  early  August,  it  made  a  quick 
ack.  And  my  cattle  looked  so  good 
cast  they  did  to  me — I  had  an  idea, 
ted  to  take  a  load  of  steers  to  the 
t.  back  to  the  market  where  I  had 
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bought  them,  for  a  test.  I  didn't  tell  Uncle 
Jeff  of  my  plan.  I  asked  Penny  Hilton  to 
bring  his  truck.  We  took  twelve  steers  to 
the  market.  They  were  the  average  steers 
of  the  herd.  I  stayed  at  the  market  and  I 
heard  them  sell.  If  I  had  had  the  money, 
I  would  have  bid  them  back  myself  and 
kept  them,  but  I  couldn't  borrow  any  more. 
I  was  sick  at  heart.  Despite  the  reports, 
the  market  was  as  weak  as  it  had  been  all 
season.  Old  buyers  and  sellers  complained 
it  was  the  worst  market  day  in  nine  years. 
Penny  knew  that  I  had  lost  heavily  and  he 
didn't  want  to  take  anything  for  hauling 
my  cattle  to  market.  For  the  first  time  I 
thought  that  Mr.  Claxton  had  been  right 
after  all.  And  I  wondered  how  I  would 
keep  Deanems  from  seeing  the  check  when 
it  came  the  following  Monday.  This  was 
Friday.  When  I  went  home,  I  was  sick. 
Deanems  didn't  ask  me  but  I  think  she 
understood.  She'd  been  listening  to  new 
market  reports  over  the  radio. 

WHEN  the  check  arrived  the  next  Mon- 
day morning,  my  steers  had  averaged 
sixty-one  dollars.  I  paid  Penny  a  dollar  each 
for  hauling  them  to  the  market.  That  left 
sixty  dollars  each.  I'd  lost,  on  these  twelve 
steers,  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dol- 
lars and  forty  cents.  I  showed  Deanems  the 
check. 

"You  haven't  anybody  to  blame  but 
yourself,  Shan,"  she  said.  "You  wouldn't 
take  good  advice  when  you  got  it  free. 
You'd  better  taken  that  profit  last  March. 
What  will  Mr.  Claxton  think  now?  He'll 
feel  sorry  for  you,  Shan." 

When  Uncle  Jeff  heard  what  I'd  done  he 
hurried  down  to  see  me. 

"Don't  you  sell  any  more  of  your  cattle," 
he  said.  "Not  now.  What  did  you  do  that 
for?  Didn't  you  know  cattle  don't  put  on 
much  weight  in  the  early  spring?  Keep  'em 
until  late  October,  boy.  Keep  'em  long  as 
your  grass  holds  out!  Don't  be  a  fool.  I've 
worked  too  long  with  cattle.  You  still  won't 
lose.   Listen  to  me." 

Uncle  Jeff's  words,  even  if  he  did  speak 
them  in  an  unpleasant  tone,  sounded  sweet 
and  sympathetic  to  me.  They  were  the 
kindest  words  I'd  heard  in  a  long  time.  I 
intended  to  take  his  advice. 

In  August  two  more  heifers  calved.  I 
now  had  sixty-five  head  of  cattle.  And  the 
market  was  climbing.  This  made  me  feel 
better.  I  decided  to  listen  to  the  consoling 
words  Uncle  Jeff  had  spoken  to  me.  Au- 
gust came  and  went  and  my  cattle  grew  as 
1  had  never  seen  cattle  grow  before.  Sep- 
tember came  and  the  grass  was  good.  We 
had  considerable  rain  and  much  hot  sun. 
In  late  September,  six  more  heifers  calved. 
My  herd  stood  at  seventy-one. 

Everywhere  farmers  were  taking  their 
cattle  to  market.  Bill  Thompson  told  me 
that  the  trucks  lined  up  with  loads  of  grass- 
fed  cattle  were  three  miles  long  before  the 
stock  pens.  It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon before  the  last  truck  was  unloaded. 
Then  the  market  dropped.  It  rose  but  very 
little  before  the  end  of  September.  My 
pasture  grass  was  good  and  I  didn't  worry. 
I  had  plenty  of  range  for  my  cattle.    Even 
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RALPHS  AMAZING 

RECORD  OF  SIGHT 

HOME  RUNS  IN  FOUR 

DAYS  STANDS  ALONE/ TWICE  HE  HAS 

WALLOPED  A  TOTAL  OF  FIVE  CIRCUIT 

CLOUTS  IN  TWO  CONSECUTIVE  GAMES.' 


RANGY,  HANDSOME  KINER  HIT 

168  HOMERS  IN  HIS  FIRST  FOUR 

YEARS  AS  A  PITTSBURGH 

REGULAR.  ..MORE  THAN  ANY 

BIG  LEAGUER  IN  HISTORY/ 

HIS  AMBITION  IS  TO  BREAK 

BABE  RUTH'S  SEASON 
RECORD  OF  60  AND  LIFE- 
TIME MARK  OF  714.  LOTS 
OF  FANS  THINK  HE  WILL/ 
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S(/P£*-SP££0*A2OA  , 
With  10-Blade  Dispenser  In     W  $'-75  Value 

feW  STYRENE  TRAVEL  CASE 

GET  ACQUAINTED  WITH  THE  ULTRAMODERN 
6ILLSTTS  SUPER-SPEED  RAZOR  AND  ENJOY 
INSTANT  BLADE  CHANGING. . .  REAL  SHAVING 
COMFORT,.. AND  DOUBLE-EDGE  ECONOMY. 
ONLY  GILLETTE  COMBINES  THESE  THREE 
IMPORTANT  SHAVING  ADVANTAGES. 


jtfof^-Gillette's  New  Dispensers  Have  Convenient 
>^    U$£O-eiAO£C0*iPA*7M£#TS    -^^^ 

•  For  convenience  and  safety  buy  Gillette  Blue  Blades 
in  Gillette's  improved*  Dispensers.  You  tip  out  new 
blades  ready  for  use  and  dispose  of  old  ones  quickly. 


i— u  Vfc.1  ^L.  jai»p'  «*«  Gillette  Blue  Blades 

lOOK$n^      leclsM        PfJjJ^        with  the  shakpcst  edges  ever  honed 


Copyright.  1950.  by  Gillrtlt  SBfely  R«or  Co. 


10  BLADES 
20  BLADES 
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Meet  the  high  cost  of  living 

MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY  b"  ?„r»B... 

Whatever  your  age  or  occupation,  Collier  i  offers 
you  an  opportunity  to  make  a  substantial,  spare-time 
income  by  telephone  and  mail.  Take  care  of  new 
and  renewal  subscriptions  for  COLLIER'S  and  all 
magazines,  for  full  details,  without  obligation,  mail 
penny  postal  with  your  name  and  address  to — 

Independent  Agency  Division^XJesk  C-20 

THE  CROWELL-COLL1ER  PUBLISHING  CO. 

640  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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Now  She 
"Cash  And  Carry" 

Without  Painful  Backache 

As  we  get  older,  stress  and  strain,  over-exertion,  ex- 
cessive smoking  or  exposure  to  cold  sometimes  slows 
down  kidney  function.  This  may  lead  many  folks  to 
complain  of  nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
headaches  and  dizziness. 

If  your  discomforts  are  due  to  these  causes,  don't 
wait,  try  Doan's  Pills,  a  mild  diuretic.  Used  success- 
fully by  millions  for  over  50  years.  While  these 
symptoms  may  often  otherwise  occur,  it's  amazing 
how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief — -help  the 
15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filterB  flush  out  waste. 
Get  Doan's  Pills  today  1 


BLUE  JAY  SAY: 


AMERICA'S  No.  1  CORN  PLASTER 


SCIENCE  DEVELOPS 
AMAZING 

NEW  COUGH  DROP 

*7£e  Okc  cutd  Othf 

BATHES  c^r  THROAT 

WITH   PLEASANT  SOOTHING 
LIQUID  MEDICINE 

LIQWID 
CENTER 

COUGH  DROPS 

DOUBLE    QUICK 

DOUBLE    ACTION 

COUGH    RELIEF 

From  coast  to  coast  Liqwid 
Centers  are  bringing  quick 
relief  to  those  with  racking, 
sleep-robbing  and  exhaust- 
ing coughs.  Just  try  this  new, 
handy  type  of  treatment.  It 
combines  the  con- 
venience of  a 
cough  drop 
with  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a 
Liquid  cougb 
medicine. 


JffS* 

court" 


Packed 

In 

beautiful 

metal  container 


SO  HANDY  FOR  POCKET, 
PURSE  OR  BEDSIDE 


after  the  first  frosts  had  fallen,  I  would 
still  have  grass  under  the  trees  where  the 
frost  couldn't  hit.  I  would  have  enough 
pasture  under  the  trees  for  my  cattle  until 
the  freezes  came.  Then  I  would  have  plenty 
of  dead  grass.  We  had  kept  cattle  on  this 
pasture  until  January  when  the  first  heavy 
snows  came.  This  year  I  planned  to  keep 
my  cattle  long  as  I  could. 

Lucky  for  me,  it  was  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber before  the  first  light  frost  nipped  the 
grass  in  spots.  And  in  October  six  more  of 
my  heifers  calved.  All  had  calved  but  one. 
And  she  would  calve  in  late  November  or 
early  December.  In  late  October  another 
thing  happened  that  was  lucky  for  me.  The 
market  started  climbing.  Then  my  neigh- 
bors, who  had  sold  their  cattle,  complained 
that  they  had  sold  them  at  the  wrong  time. 
But  before  I  planned  to  send  another  truck- 
load  to  market,  I  asked  Uncle  Jeff  to  go 
back  to  the  pasture  and  look  at  my  cattle 
now. 

"Just  like  I  told  you,"  Uncle  Jeff  said. 
"These  steers  have  put  on  two  to  four  hun- 
dred pounds  in  weight  since  you  bought 
them.  Some  have  doubled  in  size.  I  don't 
care  if  the  market  is  down  from  the  time 
you  bought  'em.  You'll  see  that  you'll 
make  money  on  these  cattle." 

"Suppose  there'll  be  a  good  market  for 
young  milk  cows  now?"  I  said  to  Uncle 
Jeff. 

"If  you've  got  calves  with  'em  you  can 
always  sell  'em  and  for  a  good  price," 
Uncle  Jeff  explained.  "By  all  means  get  all 
these  steers  to  market  now.  Get  all  the 
young  cows  with  their  calves  to  market. 
Then  wait  until  January  or  February  and 
buy  yourself  some  more  long  lean  hungry 
well-marked  yearling  and  long  yearling, 
heifers   and   steers." 

I  took  Uncle  Jeff  at  his  word.  I  kept 
the  heifer  that  didn't  calve  and  I  kept  my 
bull.  Uncle  Jeff  and  I  drove  the  big  steers 
to  the  barn.  We  drove  twenty-six  young 
cows  with  as  pretty  a  herd  of  young  calves 
tagging  along  with  their  mamas  as  you 
would  want  to  see.  Grass-fed  and  milk- 
fed.  They  had  grown  up  on  grassy  slopes 
out  in  the  cool  mountain  winds  at  night 
beneath  the  stars  and  under  the  hot  sum- 
mer and  autumn  suns  of  day.  These  young 
and  frisky  calves  raced  ahead  of  their 
mothers  and  kicked  up  their  heels.  Their 
eyes  were  bright  as  stars  on  a  moonless 
night. 

"I've  never  seen  prettier  cattle  on  this 
farm,"  Uncle  Jeff  said.  "See  now  if  you 
lose  money!" 

BUT  I  didn't  think  I  was  going  to  lose  on 
the  twelve  steers  I'd  taken  to  market  in 
early  August.  I  was  afraid  to  think  that  I 
would  make  money.  1  was  scared.  1  was 
still  scared  the  next  morning  when  Penny 
Hilton.  Ted  Allen,  and  Bill  Wheeler  drove 
their  trucks  up  the  hollow  before  the  stars 
had  left  the  sky.  By  good  daylight  we  had 
loaded  our  cattle  and  were  on  our  way  to 
the  Canton  Livestock  Market.  We  wanted 
to  be  there  early  so  we  wouldn't  have  to 
wait  in  line.  We  didn't  have  to  wait.  There 
.were  not  many  cattle  on  the  market.  They'd 
been  sold  on  earlier  markets.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  the  market,  we  were  met  by 
swarms  of  pin-hookers  who  wanted  me  to 
price  my  cattle  before  I  put  them  on  the 
market.  I  didn't  put  any  price  on  my  cat- 
tle. Not  to  them.  I  let  them  make  their 
offers. 

"Don't  you  sell  to  a  pin-hooker,"  Uncle 
Jeff  said.  "Put  'em  over  the  market.  Let 
the  highest  bidder  take  'em.  That's  the 
way  you  bought  'em  in  the  beginning." 

The  pin-hookers,  farmers,  cattle  buyers 
were  swarming  around  trucks  that  had  the 
young  cows  and  their  calves.  They  were 
pointing  to  this  calf,  what  a  dandy  he  was, 
and  what  a  good  cow  this  one  or  that  one 
would  be.    I  let  them  talk. 

One  secret  1  had  kept  in  the  back  of  my 
mind  from  the  time  1  got  the  cattle,  and 
that  was  to  breed  my  heifers.  Whenever 
I  was  afraid  I  was  going  to  lose  money  on 
my  cattle.  I  thought  of  the  heifers.  They 
would  pull  me  out  of  my  financial' difficul- 
ties.    1    never  told   Mr.  Claxton.     I   never 


told  Deanems  either.  I  thought  she  would 
think  it  was  another  newfangled  idea  I  had 
that  would  drag  me  deeper  in  debt. 

When  my  steers  went  onto  the  floor,  a 
farmer  from  Ohio,  who  had  feed  to  fatten 
cattle  he'd  raised  on  his  big  level  farm, 
bought  the  entire  herd  at  the  highest  price 
that  was  paid  on  this  last  market  day  in 
October.  I  sold  my  steers  by  the  pound 
and  they  averaged  almost  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds.  1  got  twenty  cents 
a  pound.  I  was  paid  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars  and  forty 
cents  for  these  twenty-three  steers. 

Then  my  young  cows  and  their  calves 
were  put  over  the  floor,  a  cow  and  her  calf 
at  the  time.  I  never  saw  such  bidding  as 
these  hungry  cattle  buyers  did.  They  surely 
didn't  pay  any  attention  to  the  market.  The 
least  price  I  got  for  a  young  cow  and  her 
calf  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dol- 
lars. The  highest  price  I  got  was  for  the 
first  heifer  that  calved  in  May.  Her  calf  was 
barely  six  months  old  but  he  was  as  large 
as  some  yearlings.  The  young  cow  and 
calf  fetched  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
dollars.  The  prices  of  all  the  other  young 
cows  and  their  calves  ranged  between. 

I  couldn't  believe  this  had  happened  to 
me.  1  wanted  to  go  home  and  shout  to 
Deanems.  I  wanted  to  send  Mr.  Claxton  a 
telegram.  I  was  walking  on  the  wind. 
I  wanted  to  get  Uncle  Jeff  a  present.  I 
wanted  to  pay  my  long-overdue  debts. 
I  wanted  to  pay  the  bank  the  money  I'd 
borrowed.  I  wanted  to  get  new  clothes, 
hat,  shoes  and  coat  for  Deanems,  even  if 
she  had  been  wrong.  A  valley  had  stood 
between  us,  wide  at  first,  but  it  had  nar- 
rowed down  as  time  passed;  and  now  it 
would  disappear  entirely.  But  as  I  rode 
back  with  Penny  in  the  truck,  I  thought  of 
something  else.  I  didn't  feel  like  I  had  felt 
before  when  I'd  taken  the  twelve  steers  to 
Canton  and  they  had  fetched  me,  clear  of 
expenses,  sixty  dollars  each. 

When  I  reached  home,  Deanems  met  me. 
She  wanted  me  to  tell  her  how  the  cattle 
had  sold.  I  didn't  tell  her  anything.  I  pre- 
tended to  be  blue.  I  lay  down  on  the  divan 
and  put  my  hat  over  my  face.  I  knew  that 
she  felt  sorry  for  me  because  I'd  tried  so 
hard  to  make  a  go  of  my  farm.  I'd  tried 
everything,  so  she  must  have  thought,  and 
everything,  even  to  the  cattle,  had  failed. 
I  let  her  think  her  own  thoughts.     I  was 


going  to  let  her  mention  the  cattle  tit 
But  she  was  a  long  time  about  doirij 

"Shan,  how  did  your  cattle  go 
she  asked  reluctantly. 

"We  won't  know  until  Monday  v 
get  the  check,"  I  said.  "But  my 
crop  is  good  this  year.  My  corn 
good  and  my  hay  is  better  than  it's 
years.  No  matter  what  happens  w 
starve." 

ON  MONDAY,  I  brought  the 
from  the  post  office.  It  was  the 
check  either  of  us  had  ever  scei 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy 
and  ninety-one  cents  after  the  m; 
expenses  had  been  deducted, 
couldn't  believe  her  eyes. 

"Now  add  seven  hundred  and  twe 
lars  to  this,"  I  said.  "That's  what  1 1 
for  the  twelve  steers  I  gave  awa> 
wrong  time.  That  makes  nine  tl 
three  hundred  and  ninety  dolla 
ninety-one  cents.  Then  subtract 
penses  from  this.  Don't  count  m 
with  the  cattle  anything.  Just  co 
hay.  And  remember  I  still  got  a  1 
a  heifer  left. 

"That  would  be  a  profit  of  three  tl 
five  hundred  ninety  dollars  and  nir 
cents,"  Deanems  said,  looking  as  I' 
seen  her  look  before.  The  valley  h 
removed  between  us  now.  She 
arms  around  my  neck  and  the  war 
from  her  eyes  touched  one  side  of  r 

"It  means  the  farm  pays,"  I  sail 
stood  there  embraced  for  the  fit 
since  I'd  bought  the  cattle.  "We  w 
any  of  our  land.  We'll  pay  the  ba 
this  afternoon.  Twenty-five  hundr 
pay  all  the  other  debts  we  owe.  I 
a  new  hat  for  you,  honey — new  sli; 
new  winter  coat,  new  dresses." 

"But  I  don't  deserve — " 

"You  deserve  everything,"  I  saiq 
tired  of  seeing  you  in  these  old  cloi 

I  pulled  her  so  close  there  wasn 
for  a  valley  between  us  now. 

"Wonder  what  Mr.  Claxton  wi 
now,  Shan,"  Deanems  said.    "WoncJ 
will  feel  like  I  feel." 

"Not  like  you  will  feel,"  I  said.  | 
be  happier  over  the  cattle  than  you  al 
You'll  get  more  than  I've  promisel 

"And  we'll  buy  more  cattle  in  Jl 
won't  we,  Shan?"  she  said.  Tl 


BUTCH 


^RE? 


i 


$o*> 


COLLIER'S 


"You  said  we'd  pretend  we're  customers, 
Butch,  then  at  ill"  right  moment,  stick 
tli"  place  up.  When  is  th'  right  moment?" 


LARRY  REYNI 


Collier's  for  September  23 
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Bigger  than  ever!  2nd  nation-wide  contest  sponsored  by  America's  War  Orphans  Scholarships,  Inc. 


00  mCASHPMZ£S 


nP%  YOU  may  win  as  much  as  $60,000. 
|W^4^l^    345  prizes  MUST  BE  WON! 


This  big 
EXTRA  PRIZE 

ACTFAST! 


345 

PRIZES  TOTALING 

400,000 


PRIZE  GROUPS 

Win  a  Prize 
in  each  group... 


jf     it  you 

V  Another 

X^      chance  to 


one  MUST  win  a  FORTUNE  in  this  Contest!  Why 

(rfil'f  that  $60,000  be  yOUrS?  Here's  the  golden 
"unity  that  may  make  YOU  rich!  The  simple  new 
UNE  puzzle  is  fun  to  do . . .  yet  solving  it  can  win  you 
'fortune.  And  your  only  cost  to  enter  is  a  small  dona- 
b  War  Orphans  Scholarships,  Inc.,  the  organization 
rovides  needed  educational  opportunities  to  deserv- 
ing Americans  whose  fathers  gave  their  lives  in  the 
i  of  our  country. 

ry  year  more  of  the  orphaned  sons  and  daughters  of 
lien  heroes  need  your  help  to  enter  colleges,  univer- 
trade  schools,  etc.  Your  contribution  enables  them  to 
k  training  their  fathers  might  have  made  possible  if 
lad  lived.  You'd  gladly  contribute  anyway  to  such  a 
.And  now,  in  this  contest,  your  tax-deductible  con- 
Jon  may  win  a  fortune  for  you.  Imagine  what  you 
do  with  that  S60,000.00! 

s  prize  money  is  already  in  the  bank.  Every  penny  of 
oceeds  (after  payment  of  advertising  and  necessary 
t  expenses)  goes  to  War  Orphans  Scholarships,  Inc. 
we  it  to  yourself  and  your  children  to  try  for  your 
of  this  5100,000.00. 

FUN  . . .  IT'S  FAST  . . .  JUST  FOLLOW  THESE  SIMPLE  INSTRUCTIONS 


1st  Prize 
2nd  Prize 
3rd  Prize 
4th  Prize 
5th,  6th,  7th 
8th,  9th,  10th 

11th  to  115th 
Prizes 


TOTALS 


GROUP  1 

($2  Donation 
Required) 

$7,000.00 
2,000.00 
400.00 
250.00 
150.00 
100.00 

105  more  Prizes, 
Each  $10.00 

$1,050.00 


Each 
Each 


$11,450.00 


GROUP  2 

($5  Donation 
Required) 

$18,000.00 

5,000.00 

1,000.00 

600.00 

500.00 

200.00 


Each 
Each 


105  more  Prizes. 
Each  $30.00 

$3,150.00 


$29,850.00 


GROUP  3 

($10  Donation 
Required) 

$35,000.00 

10,000.00 

2,000.00 

1,200.00 

Each  1,000.00 

Each       400.00 

105  more  Prizes. 
Each  $60.00 

$6,300.00 


$58,700.00 


bog 
win. 
Send    your    en- 
try at  once  and 
qualify    for    a 
brand  newl951 
MERCURY  Con- 
vertible  in   addition    to    the   big  cash    prizes. 
This  big  extra  prize  awarded  to  the  best  score 
among    contestants    whose    entries    are    post- 
marked  before   midnight.  October   10.    1950. 
(In  case  of  ties,  Official  Contest  Rules  apply.) 
You  still  have  free  right  to  send  a  substitute 
solution  later:  your  best  score,  originat  or  sub- 
stitute, will  count.  SEND  YOUR  ENTRY  TODAY! 


itify  the  four  pictures.  Each  is  a  five- 
'ord,  and  must  total  50  by  the  Table 
x  Values.  You  score  5  points  for  each 

correctly  identified, 
iplete  the  lines  beginning  with  the  ini- 
p-R-T-U-N-E  with  letters  of  your  own 
Each  line  must  spell  a  word;  or  you 
til  two  words  in  the  same  line  if  yot» 
n  empty  square  between  them.  Each 
st  begin  with  the  initial  letter  already 

on  it.  If  two  words  are  used  in  a  line, 
r,  the  second  word  may  begin  with  any 
Words  must  have  exactly  the  number 
rs  as  there  are  squares  on  that  line, 
:hat  a  line  containing  two  words  or  a 

will  have  one  letter  less  because  of 

I  square.  Words  need  not  be  related; 
1  may  be  used  more  than  once, 
l  letter  has  the  point  value  shown  in 
le  of  Letter  Values.  Try  to  get  a  high 
/  choosing  words  that  count  the  most. 
xe  is  another  way  to  increase  your 
an  exciting  new  bonus  feature, 
last  square  in  each  line  is  a   BONUS 

Choose  the  correct  name  of  any  one 
pictures  as  your  KEY  word.  Whenever 

from  your  KEY  word  appears  in  a 
iquare  it  adds  15  points  to  your  score. 

the  five  letters  of  your  KEY  word  can 
Is  bonus  only  once.  BONUS  points  are 
ion  to  the  regular  point  value  of  the 
k*ou  do  not  have  to  use  all  five  letters 

KEY  word;  one  of  them  will  add   15 


points,  or  two  will  add  30  points,  etc. 
S.  Enter  your  three  scores  —  Picture  Score; 
Word  Score,  including  the  values  of  the  ini- 
tial letters;  and  Bonus  Score.  Add  them  care- 
fully and  enter  your  TOTAL  SCORE. 

Solve  this  Sample  with  Us 

Suppose  we  have  correctly  identified  the 
occupations  of  the  persons  pictured  in  the 
sample  puzzle  as  boxer,  mason,  actor  and 
nurse.  (These  samples  need  not  total  50  let- 
ter-points, as  do  the  Picture  Words  in  the 
Official  Puzzle.) 

Now  we  fill  in  letters  that  will  make  words 
on  each  line  and  we  begin  by  putting  down 
those  you  see  filled  in  on  the  sample.  Adding 
up  the  point  values  of  all  the  letters,  we  have 
a  Word  Score  of  329. 

Now  let's  see  how  that  score 
can  be  improved.  Take  your 
pencil  and  begin.  Let's  change 
that  first  word  FOR  to  FAR,  be- 
cause A  counts  2  more  than  O. 
We  can  add  another  10  points 
on  the  next  line  just  by  chang- 
ing the  word  ON  to  OH.  It's  really 
fascinating  to  see  how  rapidly 
your  score  can  be  built  up. 

Notice  how  we  filled  in  the 
last  line  with  two  words.  We 
could  have  put  down  a  single 
10-letter  word  beginning  with 
E  and  used  all  the  squares. 
But    by    selecting    two    words. 


? 

^T8- 

o 

■ 

R  Q|u|G|e 

R|  1  lo  M              | 

^VR  6  ■ 

v |e |r|   |p|r|e|s|s  ■ 

perhaps  we  can  make  a  higher-scoring  combi- 
nation even  though  the  blank  square  we  must 
leave  between  our  two  words  will  not  count 
at  all.  We  put  the  blank  square  after  the 
word  ever;  now  our  second  word  on  the  line 
could  begin  with  any  letter  but  it  must  be 
exactly  five  letters  long.  If  we  had  made  our 
first  word  every  our  second  word  could  be 
only  four  letters  long. 

Watch  those  Bonus  squares:  While  we 
fill  in  our  words,  let's  not  forget  the  bonuses 
we  can  earn  by  using  letters  from  our  KEY 
word  in  the  last  squares  of  the  lines.  Remem- 
ber, we  can  choose  any  one  of  the  four  pic- 
tures as  our  KEY  word.  In  the  BONUS  squares 
we  already  have  three  of  the  five  letters  in 
boxer-  O,  E  and  R.  (We  cannot  count  the  E 
twice  because  it  appears  only 
once  in  boxer.)  However,  if  we 
make  boxer  our  KEY  word  we 
have  already  earned  45  BONUS 
points.  We  can  increase  our 
score  if  we  can  use  a  B  or  an 
X  in  a  bonus  square.  Or  per- 
haps other  changes  will  make 
another  KEY  word  even  better. 
(In  theOfficial  Puzzle.of course, 
the  KEY  words  are  different.) 
You'll  find  it's  easy  and  real 
fun  to  improve  your  score,  to 
play  this  fascinating  puzzle  like 
a  game.  Be  sure  to  send  your 
entry  in  time  to  qualify  for  that 
1951  Mercury  Convertible. 


TNESS  DOESN'T  COUNT  ...  NO  LETTERS  OR  SLOGANS  TO  WRITE  . . .  ENTER  TODAY 


IAL    RULES     OF    THE     CONTEST    days.fore,*chad<litional  set  of  tie-breaking  puzzles 

The  tie-breaking   puzzles  will  be  similar  to  but 

more  difficult  than  the  original  puzzle.  Pictures  or  _ 

subjects  for  identification  may  be  more  numerous  7"  Any  wor<!  that  fits  may  be  used  to  fill  in  the 

and  less  common;  more  and  longer  words  may  be  squares    land    to    identify    the    pictures    correctly) 

required;  the  letters  supplied  will  not  necessarily  be  Pr0Vlde<t  th«  w°rd  used  appears  in  bold-face  type 


000  in  cash  has  been  deposited  in  the  Chase 
Bank  and  will  be  awarded  according  to 
Rules,  Instructions  and  Prize  List  to  the 
nts  achieving  the  highest  scores  in  the  Of- 
zzle  solutions. 


unclear  entries  will  not  be  accepted  and  all  contri- 
butions accompanying  such  entries  will  be  returned 
upon  request  after  judging  is  completed. 


itestant  may  enter  any  one 
"ips  by  Si 
lis  soluti 


oups  by  sending  theappropriate  contribu 
i  his  solution  form,  i $2  for  the  first  Grbup 


-ily  bi 

the  initial  letters  of  the  words;  and  alternative  table:. 

two  or  all  three    of  letter  values  and  bonuses  may   be  included.  If 

final  ties  remain  after  the  fourth  set  of  tie-breaking 

puzzles,  each  tied  contestant  will  receive  the  full 


te  second,  and  $10  for  the  third.)  Having   amount  of  the  prize  for  which  tied 
the    Contest,   any    contestant    may   enter 
Group  or  Groups  by  sending  in,  before  the 


tal  United  States  except 
Scholarships 


late,  the  additional  sum  or  sums  necessary. 

Prize  Group  will  be  judged  separately.  The  eluding  its  advertising  agency,  or  members  of  their 

'■"a, score  in  Group  1  wins  the  First  Prize,  families.  Anyone  who  has  won  $500  or  more  in  cash 

I  highest  valid  score  achieves  the  Second  or  kind  in  any  other  puzzle  contest  prior  to  enter 


complete  vocabulary  entry  in  the  Merriam- 
Webster  New  International  Dictionary,  Unabridged, 
Second  Edition  i.a  1947  or  subsequent  printing),  on 
any  page  i  Upper  or  Lower  Section)  within  the  Main 
Alphabetical  Section  of  said  dictionary.  Abbrevia- 
tions, contractions,  word  elements  such  as  a  prefix, 
suffix,  or  combining  form,  single  letters  of  the  al- 
-  phabet,  and  parts  of  phrases  such  as  suey  in  chop 
and  its  contest^  associates,^!.*-  suey.  are  inadmissible  unless  they  are  also  sepa- 
rately listed  elsewhere  in  such  section  as  independ- 
ent words. 

A  hyphenated  word  that  fits  may  be  used  but  each 


5.   The  contest  is  open  to  residents  of  the  continen- 


mployees  of  War  Orphans 


?d.»«  on ,  until  all  the  prizes  in  the  Group   ing  this  contest,  and  any  member  of  nis  or  her  Yarn-   hyXVmusT  occu^ 

•warded.  The  solutions  in  Groups  2  and    ily;  is  also  excluded.  We  shall  make  every  effort  to   Hl>ifA.»1?lt-?«iU,?«„Si«?He«  ™ ^SKiVJSaE  ™" 


J  similarly  judged  and  the  prizes  a  wattled, 
slant  may  win  prizes  in  more  than  one 
'ith  the  same  solution. 

contest  being  nationwide,  there  are  likely 
s.  If  there  are  ties,  then  before  any  prizes 
rded  for  lower  scores  in  a  Group  there  will 
»ed  as  many  prizes  as  there  are  tied  con- 
in  that  Group.  To  break  the  ties  a  set  of  5 
king  puzzles  will  be  sent  to  each  tied  con- 
The  Judges  will  first  judge  the  solutions 
;d  on  Puzzle  No.  1  of  such  set.  If  the  ties 
thereby  all  broken,  the  Judges  will  judge 
lions  of  Puzzle  No.  2  of  the  remaining  tied 
nts  and  so  on  to  Puzzle  No.  5,  if  necessary. 


r"ery. 

Red  in 


-  be  without  value.  Two  words  may  be  used  in  any 

hnrSL"^   c    t;  ^h     ,e     Z™^  Hf  ^ "/«/"? ne? *  Iine  of  squares  but  the  two  words  must  be  separated 

*Wh  J\t6Z?S  !S  ™  V    hi  1  ♦    wed  Stat*e?fct0.  bv  a  blank  square  which  will  be  without  value,  and 

7t,u  ?«£»«??    i ?  i     n   „  ,      bC  T''  W,e-ff8rf  thai  each  word  must  separately  comply  with  this  rule. 
this  contest  is  not  open  to  members  of  The  Armed 

Forces  on  active  duty,  because  of  uncertain  mail   *•  All  entries  must  be  sent  by  mail  to:  AMERICAN 
delivery.  War  Orphans  Scholarships.  Inc.  should  be    WAR   ORPHANS   CONTEST,    Washington    13, 

D.  C,  and  must  be  postmarked  before  midnight, 
November  30.  1950,  and  received  before  5  p.m., 
December  15,  1950,  to  be  eligible  for  consideration. 
However,  sixty  extra  days  are  allowed  for  mailing 
and  receiving  of  substitute  solutions  and  of  addi- 
tional contributions  to  qualify  for  or  transfer  to  an- 
otherGroup  or  Groups.  War  Orphans  Scholarships, 
Inc.  will  not  be  responsible  for  lost  or  delayed  com- 
munications or  for  clerical  or  mechanical  errors.  By 
sending  in  the  entry  each  contestant  agrees  to  be 
bound  by  the  Official  Rules  and  Instructions  and. 
in  any  event,  by  the  decision  of  the  Committee  on 
Awards  on  any  and  all  matters  affecting  the  contest. 

9.  Any  contestant  who  accepts  help  of  any  kind 
from  anyone  (same  family  or  household  excepted) 
will  be  disqualified.  Sworn  statements  to  this  effect 
may  be  required  from  all  winners  and  every  reason- 


notified  immediately  of  any  change  in  address,  but 
in  no  case  can  it  assume  responsibility  for  delivery 
of  mall.  Only  one  member  of  an  immediate  family 
living  at  the  same  address  may  compete. 
«.  All  solutions  must  be  submitted  on  an  Official 
Entry  Form.  One  Substitute  Solution  may  be  sub- 
mitted without  additional  contribution,  but  only  on 
the  Official  Substitute  Form  which  will  be  sent, 
are  not  all  broken  by  the  first  set  of  tie-  with  an  official  entry  number,  to  each  contestant. 
1  puzzles,  a  second,  third  and.  if  necessary,  Where  more  than  one  entry  is  submitted  leach 
Sflt  of  5  tie-breaking  puzzles  each,  may  be  contestant  may  submit  more  than  one  entry  if 
«cn  contestant  will  be  required  to  have  his  appropriate  contribution  is  sent)  the  contestant's 
i?  '•  j  tie-breaking  puzzles  postmarked  highest  valid  score  will  be  considered  in  that 
J  limited  time  to  be  established  by  the  Group  or  Groups  only  In  which  that  solution  is 
i«e  on  Awards,  which  shall  be  not  less  than  entered.  A  contestant  may  win  only  one  prize  in 
nor  more  than  18  days  from  the  date  of  each  Prize  Group.  A  contestant  will  not  receive  a 
in  the  case  of  the  first  set  of  tie-breaking  higher  score  than  claimed  nor  more  than  earned.  .. 
ana  not  less  than  5  days  nor  more  than  7    Neatness  does  not  count,  but  unsigned,  illegible  or   able  effort  will  be  made  to  enforce  this  rule. 


OFFICIAL  PUZZLE  AND  ENTRY  FORM 


THE  PICTURES  REPRESENT: 
1 

3 


My  KEY 
WORD  Is. 


PICTURE  SCORE. 

lb  for  each  identified) 

WORD  SCORE. 


(Total  of  letter  values' 


BONUS  SCORE 

f!5  for  each  letter  of 
Key  Word  used  in  a 
Bonus  Square  ) 


TOTAL 
SCORE 


Select  any  on,  ol  above 

All  of  abm  blanks  MUST  be  lilled  In. 

To  AMERICAN  WAR  ORPHANS  CONTEST,  Dept.  D-40 
Washington  13,  D.  C. 

I  enclose  herewith  $ contribution  to  the 

War  Orphans  Scholarships.  Inc.  Enter  me  in  your  contest. 
I  have  filled  in  the  Official  puzzle  diagram  above  and  have 
filled  in  the  score  I  have  achieved.  My  contribution  is  to 
enter  me  in  the  following  prize  groups:  (Check  which) 


To  Be  Eligible  For 
Mercury  Convertible 
Enter  On  or  Before 
October  10.  1950. 


/     \  Enter  me  in  Prize  Group  Number  1 .  First  Prize 

V  /  $7,000.00.   I  enclose  contribution  ol   S2. 

/     \  Enter  me  in  Prize  Group  Number  2.  First  Prize 

V  /  $18,000.00.  I  enclose  contribution  of  $5. 

/     \  Enter  me  In  Prize  Group  Number  3.  First  Prize 

V  /  $35,000.00.  I  enclose  contribution  of  $10. 

NOTE:  You  may  enter  any  one,  two  or  all  three  prize  groups 
depending  on  the  amount  donated.  The  following  shows  how  a 
contestant  can  qualify  for  the  various  prize  groups: 

Group    No.  1  ($7,000.00  First  Prize)  $2  contributed. 

Group    No.  2  ($18,000  00  First  Prize)  $5  contributed. 

Groups  No.  1  and  2  ($25,000.00  combined  First  Prizes)  $7  contributed. 

Group    No.  3  ($35,000.00  First  Prize)  $10  contributed. 

Groups  No.  1  and  3  ($42,000  00  combined  First  Prizes)  $12  contributed. 

Groups  No.  2  and  3  ($53,000  00  combined  First  Prizes)  $15  contributed. 

Groups  No.  1,2  and  3  ($60,000.00  combined  First  Prizes)  $17  contributed. 

NOTE:  Donations  should  be  made  payable  to  War  Orphans 
Scholarships,  Inc.  Please  send  check,  money  order  or  postal 
note  only.  Do  NOT  send  cash. 


SIGNED 


Name 


(PLEASE    PRINT    PLAINLY) 


Address 


City 


State  

(ZONE  NO.  IF  YOU  KNOW  IT) 

Additional  copies  of  this  official  puzzle  and  entry  form  will  be  sent  free 
on  request  when  accompanied  by  self -addressed,  stamped  envelope 


' 


Collier's  Editorials. 


Thank  You,  Sergeant  Huntoon 


THERE'S  NOTHING  like  regular  and  thorough 
doses  of  baseball  news  to  make  you  realize  that 
age  is  a  relative  thing.  An  uninitiated  reader  of 
the  sports  pages  might  be  surprised  to  run  across 
stories  about  the  great  Joe  DiMaggio  tottering 
around  on  his  ancient  legs,  and  the  almost 
equally  great  Tommy  Henrich  succumbing  to 
the  ravages  of  advancing  age  and  a  trick  knee, 
and  then  to  discover  that  both  these  dotards  are 
in  their  mid-thirties.  The  devotee  understands, 
of  course,  that  baseball  is  a  young  man's  game. 
He  understands  that  10  or  more  big-league  sea- 
sons of  it  add  up  to  a  pretty  rugged  deal,  and 
that  the  average  player  of  thirty-five  and  up  is  in 
a  state  of  athletic  senility. 

We  got  to  thinking  about  this  not  long  ago 
when,  after  digesting  the  front  page,  baseball 
dope  and  box  scores  in  the  morning  paper,  we 
saw  a  picture  of  Sfc.  Orland  Enos  Huntoon  on 
one  of  the  inside  pages.  That's  Sergeant  Hun- 
toon at  the  top  of  this  page. 

We  got  to  thinking  that  fighting  a  war  is 
a  young  man's  business  too,  and  that  it's  also  a 
pretty  rugged  deal,  even  if  it  doesn't  always  in- 
spire as  breathless  a  style  of  newspaper  writing 
as  the  annual  pennant  race.  Even  one  war  is 
rugged.    But  the  picture  caption  said  that  for 

90 


Sergeant  Huntoon,  who  was  with  the  Army  in 
Korea,  this  was  his  third  war. 

He's  sixty-one,  and  he  comes  from  Vermont. 
We  would  guess  that  some  of  Ethan  Allen's 
"boys"  from  Vermont  in  the  Revolution  prob- 
ably looked  somewhat  like  Sergeant  Huntoon, 
and  some  of  them  probably  were  as  old.  That 
thin-soiled,  rocky  country  up  there  has  a  way  of 
producing  lean  and  durable  men. 

We'd  also  guess  that  Sergeant  Huntoon  is  an 
able  and  adaptable  soldier.  He  has  seen  almost 
as  much  military  evolution  in  his  three  wars  as 
took  place  between  1775  and  1914.  In  his  first 
war  they  were  still  using  horse  cavalry.  Rifles 
shot  bullets  one  at  a  time.  The  French,  in  the 
early  days  of  his  first  war,  marched  into  battle 
wearing  handsome  but  bullet-inviting  blue 
blouses  and  red  trousers. 

Of  course  there  were  innovations,  nasty  ones 
like  poison  gas,  submarines,  great,  slow-crawl- 
ing tanks  that  could  span  the  trenches  of  the 
Western  Front,  and  airplanes  that  could  fly  a 
mile  a  minute,  spray  you  with  machine-gun  bul- 
lets or  deliver  a  small  bomb.  There  was  the 
Germans'  Big  Bertha,  a  massive  gun  mounted 
on  a  railroad  car  that  shelled  Paris  from  70  miles 
away.    But  all  those  lethal  horrors  of  30-odd 


years  ago  must  have  seemed  rather  remotj 
Sergeant  Huntoon,  in  a  third  war  that  has 
weapons  as  supersonic  planes  and  the  threa| 
a  more  frightful  version  of  the  big  bomb. 

Yet  there  are  common  factors  which  SergeH 
Huntoon  surely  has  found  in  all  three  confl:l 
There  is  danger.  There  is  mud  and  dust.  n 
and  sweating  heat,  discomfort  and  aching  J 
tigue.   That's  the  life  of  the  foot  soldier. 

Back  in  1939,  in  the  autumn  of  the  so-cal 
phony  war,  Winston  Churchill  wrote  an  aril 
for  Collier's  which  contained  a  passage 
might  have  been  written  today:  "The  brave,l 
telligent  foot  soldier  with  his  rifle  and  bayoml 
still  the  master  of  his  country's  fate.  When  [ 
chanical  devices  have  spoken  their  last  wonl 
sufficiency  of  fierce  men,  eager  for  hand-to-h  j 
fighting  in  small  parties  by  night  or  day,  if  wi:l 
led  and  conscious  of  their  cause,  will  still 
capable  of  preserving  human  freedom  anc 
sustaining  the  honor  of  mankind  and  keep 
open  the  portals  of  progress  and  survival." 

Looking  at  Sergeant  Huntoon 's  picture 
seemed  to  us  that  he  is  the  sort  of  man  that 
Churchill  had  in  mind.  He  is  a  foot  soldier  \ 
has  twice  done  his  share  of  trying  to  preserve 
man  freedom.  Now,  at  sixty-one,  he  has  bee: 
there  again,  helping  the  kids  fight  another 
while  we  younger  "old  men"  sit  on  the  side  hi 

Thank  you,  Sergeant  Huntoon. 

The  Men  Behind  the  Mag 

WE  HEARD  A  STORY  recently  about  a  n 
who  didn't  get  his  picture  in  the  paper.  He  i 
interested  in  publicity,  so  let's  call  him  Dr.  E 

Dr.  Doe  was  offered  a  salary  of  $75,00C 
head  the  research  department  of  a  large  pi 
maceutical  house.  If  he  had  accepted,  the  bi 
ness  pages  of  big-city  dailies  would  have  can 
the  story  and  his  photograph.  And,  much  m 
important,  he  probably  would  have  been  fin 
cially  set  for  life.  But  the  doctor  already  ha 
job  which  he  felt  was  so  important  that 
couldn't  leave  it.  It  pays  him  $7,200  a  year. 

Dr.  Doe  is  one  of  the  650  scientists  who  in 
up  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Med  I 
Center,  and  he  is  typical  of  all  of  them.   Til 
are  among  the  country's  top  men  and  wometj 
their  various  fields.  Many  of  them,  like  Dr.  D 
could  command  10  times  their  present  sala> 
elsewhere.   But  they  devote  their  full  time  ;j 
energy  to  research  and  investigation.  They  h  I 
no  outside  practice  and  no  outside  fees.   Til 
compensation  lies  in  the  conquest  of  disease.  I 

All  of  us  read  of  "wonder  drugs."  Few  ol| 
give  any  thought  to  the  magicians  of  science, 
those  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  m; 
these  wonders  possible.   From  them  have  co 
insulin,  penicillin,  the  sulfa  drugs,  cortiso 
ACTH  and  other  miracles  of  medicine  whil 
in  a  generation,  have  saved  millions  of  li\J 
From  them  and  their  patient,  persistent,  day-  i 
day  battle  against  human  ills  will  someday  co  j 
the  cures  for  cancer,  hypertension,  various  he] 
ailments  and  other  currently  incurable  disea;i 

Dr.  Doe  and  his  colleagues  don't  want  che  S 
and  notoriety.  It  isn't  the  real  purpose  of  ij 
piece  to  give  them  any.  We  simply  thought  t  j 
perhaps  others,  like  ourselves,  might  like  to  | 
fleet  that  in  a  world  so  full  of  striving  and  hat  \ 
and  destruction,  there  are  still  people  witll 
dedicated  sense  of  responsibility  that  is  abl 
avarice,  people  who  think  that  the  health  ;1 
happiness  of  their  unknown  fellow  man  is  wcl 
more  than  wealth  and  comfort  for  themsel"  i 

Collier's  for  September  23,  1'  I 


iolller's 


September  30,  1950 


I  FLEW 

A  JET  STRIKE 
OVER  KOREA 

By  Charlotte  Knight 


The  Capone  Gang  Muscles  Into  Big-Ti 

By  LESTER  VELIE 


*a  3  awvoNiTana 

vamrn  3Aiaa  Ncisva 
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AMAZING  OFFER 


To  Readers  of 
COLLIER'S 


THE  COLLECTED  WORKS  OF 

ZANE  GREY 

IN   ONE  MAGNIFICENT,  MATCHED   LIBRARY  SlUflS 


000,000 
lers  Have 
id  to  These 
ing  Epics! 

led  are  these 
■i  works  —  all 
■etc;  not  a  word 
leen  omitted! 
■Thundering  Herd  • 
Irs  of  the  Purple  Sage 
Ldfire  •  Arizona  Ames 
liADOW   on   the   Trail    • 
:'E  River  Feud    •    Desert 

!1   •    West  of  the  Pecos  • 
Light  of  Western  Stars  •  Call 
he  Canyon     •     30,000  on  the 
jf  •  Wild  Horse  Mesa  •  The  Van- 
■  g  American  •  Fighting  Caravans 
e  Hash  Knife  Outfit    •    The  Mys- 
us  Rider  •  Twin  Sombreros  •  The  Heri- 
of    the    Desert     •     Western    Union  • 
er  the  Tonto   Rim    •    Robbers'  Roost     • 
•herd  of  guadaloupe  •    thunder  mountain 
the  Last  Man  •  The  Man  of  the  Forest 


IOW-(fwirc  to  enjoy  ibra  Lifetime! 


*HO  can  read  Zane  Grey's  tales  and  not  be 
swept  away  by  their  colorful  action,  their 
ith-taking  thrills,  their  blood-tingling  excite- 


f  earl  ess 


men  and  the  women 
they  fought  for;  ruth- 
less desperadoes  and 
trigger-quick  outlaws. 
Here    is    the    roar    of 

blazing  guns — and  the 


awe-inspiring  silence  of  prairie  and  canyon. 

Here  is  the  savage,  primitive  West,  where  only 
the  strongest  survived;  where  wild  yreed  and 
passion  struggled  for  power;  where  men  and 
women  rode  roughshod  over  raw  danger  and 
threatening  death. 

You  do  not  merely  read  these  books;  you  share 
in  these  pulse-pounding  adventures.  No  wonder 
over  28,000,000  copies  of  Zane  Grey's  books 
have  been  soldi 


Luxurious  Books 
You'll  Be  Proud  to  Display! 

Picture  these  magnificent  books  in  your 
home!  Bound  in  handsome  buckram 
and  cloth,  in  glowing  shades  of  red,  tan, 
and  blue.  Stamped  in  genuine  gold,  with 
tinted  page  tops,  colored  end-papers, 
decorative  head  and  foot  bands.  Truly 
superb   books   for   your  lifetime  library! 


ZANE  GREY  has  painted  an  un- 
surpassed picture  of  our  wild  and 
lawless  frontier  days.  Mile  after  mile 
of  prairie  covered  by  thundering 
buffalo  herd;  reckless,  hard-riding 
plainsmen,    Indians,    desperadoes — 


the  whole  colorful  epoch  of 
the  pioneer!  Out  of  this  pic- 
ture emerges  the  heroic  figure 
of  a  man  fighting  tremendous  odds 
— -and  a  girl  who  never  flinches  in 
the  face  of  death! 


II  the  Glory  of  the  Old  West— Its  Sweeping  Action,  Color  and  Romance— 
ecaptured  in  Beautiful  Volumes  Your  Family  Will  Be  Proud  to  Own 


ERE  is  an  amazing  opportunity!  Now  you  can  bring  into 
your  home  The  Collected  Works  of  ZANE  GREY — in  beau- 
i!  matched  volumes,  "Golden  West  De  Luxe  Editions." 
How  proud  you  will  be  to  display  these  volumes  in  this  luxurious 
tion-  now  offered  for  the  first  time!  Each  book  is  gorgeously 
Mid  in  beautiful  buckram  and  sturdy  cloth.  Yet,  because  of  a 
mendous  first  printing,  these  surpassingly  handsome  volumes 
ne  to  you  for  less  than  the  price  of  ordinary  books! 
Ju9t  picture  them  in  your  home — and  imagine  the  world  of 
asure  they  will  open  up  to  your  family!  The  partial  list  that 
lows  gives  you  only  an  inkling  of  the  thrills  that  await  you: 

THE  THUNDERING  HERD.     See  description  above. 

RIDERS  OF  THE  PURPLE  SAGE.  The  brave  days  of  old  Utah — 
inched  with  the  blood  of  fearless  men  who  gambled  their  lives 

adventure  and  gold! 

WILDFIRE.    The   tempestuous   story   of   a    great   wild  stallion,  a 

y  girl      and  the  man  who  was  strong  enough  to  tame  them  both! 

ARIZONA  AMES.  His  blazing  six-shooter  spread  terror  in  the 
»rts  of  the  toughest  badmen! 

SHADOW  ON  THE  TRAIL.  Quick-shooting  Wade  Holden  fights  with 
vhide-tough  rustlers. 

ROGUE  RIVER  FEUD.  Violence  and  death  on  Rogue  River,  where 
n  stopped  at  nothing  to  win  the  high  stakes  of  the  rich  salmon 
is. 

DESERT  GOLD.  Spine-tingling  adventures  of  men  and  women 
ned  by  the  lure  of  riches. 

WEST  OF  THE  PECOS.  Into  this  land  of  the  lawless  came  a  hard- 


riding,  straight-shooting  young  man — who  turned  out  to  be  a  £irl! 

9.  THE  LIGHT  OF  WESTERN  STARS.  Mighty  epic  of  warfare  on  the 
border,  throbbing  with  rip-roaring  excitement! 

10.  CALL  OF  THE  CANYON.  Smashing  drama  of  death  and  danger 
— racing  tl    a  climax  that  leaves  you  breathless! 

11.  30,000  ON  THE  HOOF.  Pioneer  Logan  Huett  battles  against 
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The  Cover 


This  is  June  Bright,  a  California  lass  wlfl 
past  history  should  make  her  a  natural  if 
the  movies.    Born  in   Mitchell,  Nebrai, 
she  spent  a  great  part  of  her  24  years  (|. 
Colorado  cattle  ranch    (excellent  traiil» 
for  Western  films).  Later,  she  was  a  stS 
tary  with  the  F.B.I,  in  Washington  (gif 
for  spy  and  detective  thrillers).  So,  as  u 
can  see,  she  is  admirably  equipped  fell 
career  in  motion  pictures.    Collier's  I 
photographer  John  Florea  took  this  1 
ture    of    Miss    Bright,    in    Santa    Barbfl 


Week's  Mail 


Concerning  Many  Mr.  Paks 

Editor:  Thanks  for  publishing  John  E 
son's  Mr.  Pak  Is  Worth  Fighting  For  (/\ 
19th).  It  was  a  magnificent  piece  of  ail 
rate  reporting,  giving  the  true  picture 
the  average  Korean  and  his  hopes,  ideas 
way  of  life. 

This  writer  spent  many  months  in 
country  in  1947  and  traveled  through, 
the  southern  part.  I  talked  with  dozen: 
Mr.  Paks  in  such  cities  as  Seoul,  Inch 
Yong  Dongpo,  Ascom,  Taejon,  etc.,  anc 
of  them  expressed  the  same  fierce  de 
mination  to  become  a  free  and  undivi 
nation  under  democratic  government.  E 
son's  article  caught  the  true  spirit  of 
Korean  people,  their  problems  and  cl 
acter  and  your  many  readers  have  at  1 
last  received  an  honest  report  with  no 
tempt  to  slant  the  story. 

Although  I  have  written  numerous  sto 
about  the  Korean  people  I  only  wish  I  cc 
have  expressed  them  as  accurately  and 
feelingly  as  did  Mr.  Denson. 

Congratulations  to  both  him  and 
Collier's   for  publishing   it. 

Walter  Bragg,  Jr.,  Macon,  Geoi 


From  Dr.  Laubach's  Son 

Editor:  On  behalf  of  the  committee  ji 
World  Literacy  and  Christian  Literati  J 
and  especially  my  father,  Dr.  Frank  L.1 
bach,  may  I  thank  you  for  the  excellt 
article  in  the  August  5th  issue  of  Collie, 
'Each  On«  Teach  One."  We  are  parti- 
larly  pleased  with  the  way  Mr.  Whites: 
caught  the  spirit  of  our  work,  and  of  ) 
father's  enthusiasm  and  feeling  of  miss 
in  his  work. 

In  addition  to  being  of  inestimable  va  : 
to  our  own  program,  the  article  points  i 
to  your  readers  one  of  hundreds  of  w  i 
America  can  help  backward  peoples  in  1 1 
new  role  of  leader  of  the  democracies. 

Our  deep-felt  gratitude  to  Collier's. 

Robert  Laubach,  New  York  C ' 

Murder  Unincorporated 

Editor:  Your  article  It  May  Be  Mun' 
(Aug.  12th)  is  indeed  timely  and  sho  1 
provide  food  for  thought  for  law-enfor' 
ment  officers  throughout  the  country  wh  '■ 
the  medical  examiner  system  does  not  p 
vail. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  officials 
the  state  of  Florida  from  the  governor  do 
through  the  municipalities  will  take  cog 
zance  of  the  article.  For  in  this  town,  wh 
not  even  an  archaic  coroner's  system  exi: 
it  must  indeed  be  simple  to  "get  away  w 
murder."  Ralph  J.  Haws,  M. 

North  Miami,  F 

...  I  have  read  with  great  interest  yc 
article  It  May  Be  Murder,  by  M.  R.  Wern 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  tl 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Florida  legislati 
I  was  able  to  have  enacted  a  law,  cop 
very  largely  from  the  New  York  law.  rel 
ing  to  Duval  County.  Florida.  It  had  t 
endorsement  of  the  Duval  County  Medi 
Association,  the  Jacksonville  Bar  Assoc 


It, 


. 


Recent  medical  discoveries  have 
brought  new  hope  to  the  seven  mil- 
lion people  in  our  country  who  have  ar- 
thritis and  other  rheumatic  diseases. 

Medical  science  is  definitely  on  the 
march  against  these  afflictions.  For  ex- 
ample, experiments  with  many  new  sub- 
stances have  shown  great  promise  in  test 
cases,  even  though  they  have  not  as  yet 


been  completely  verified  on  a  broad  scale. 
These  substances,  however,  are  very  scarce 
and  at  present  are  available  only  for  re- 
search purposes  and  for  limited  use  in 
treatment  in  certain  hospitals. 

Even  without  such  substances,  doctors 
today  know  more  than  ever  before  about 
arthritis  and  how  to  treat  it.  They  also 
know  that  one  of  the  big  problems  is  to 
get  people  to  have  prompt  medical  atten- 
tion in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease. 

Too  often  those  with  arthritis  rely  on 
so-called  "sure  cures"  which  may  tempo- 
rarily relieve  pain  but  generally  do  little 


or  nothing  to  correct  the  fundamental  sit- 
uation. According  to  the  Arthritis  and 
Rheumatism  Foundation,  if  proper  treat- 
ment is  started  early,  about  60  percent  of 
the  arthritis  patients  can  be  greatly  helped 
and  in  some  cases  completely  relieved. 

There  are  many  different  forms  of  ar- 
thritis. The  two  most  common  are  rheu- 
matoid arthritis  which  usually  begins  be- 
fore age  40,  and  osteoarthritis  which  is 
found  most  often  in  people  past  middle 


age.  Using  approved  diagnostic  methods, 
including  a  complete  physical  examina- 
tion, the  doctor  can  usually  determine 
what  type  of  arthritis  is  present  and  pre- 
scribe the  treatment  best  suited  to  the 
patient's  individual  needs. 

Among  other  things,  the  doctor  may 
recommend  bringing  the  weight  down  to 
normal.  Even  as  little  as  10  or  15  pounds 
of  extra  weight  may  appreciably  increase 


the  pain  of  arthritis,  especially  in  the 
weight-bearing  joints.  He  may  also  suggest 
following  a  nutritious  but  moderate  daily 
diet,  maintaining  proper  posture,  and  pay- 
ing careful  attention  to  good  daily  hygiene- 
While  great  strides  have  been  made  in 
treating  the  disease,  medical  research  is 
continuing  its  efforts  to  develop  more  ef- 
fective weapons  against  the  many  forms 
of  arthritis.  Today,  doctors  believe  that 
the  future  holds  real  hope  for  the  millions 
of  people  with  this  condition. 

For  other  helpful  information  about  the 
disease,  send  for  Metropolitan's  free  book- 
let, 100C,  entitled  "Arthritis." 


tion,  and  all  law-enforcement  officers  ex- 
cept constables  and  justices  of  the  peace. 

John  E.  Mathews,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Protest  from  Ohio 

Editor:  Alas!  Now  even  Collier's  com- 
mits the  cardinal  sin  of  confusing  my  alma 
mater,  141-year-old  Miami  University  at 
Oxford,  Ohio,  with  that  comparative  up- 
start, the  University  of  Miami,  in  Flor- 
ida. See  caption  in  The  Industry  That  Laid 
a  Golden  Egg  (Aug.  12th).  On  behalf  of 
some  7,000  students  and  many  more  alumni 
of  Miami  University,  please  don't  do  it  any 
more.  John  Eckels,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Cover  girl:  Barbara  Freking 

Editor:  They  say  that  everybody  has  a  twin 
somewhere  in  the  world.  Well,  upon  seeing 
the  girl  on  the  cover  of  the  July  8th  issue  of 
Collier's,  I  realized  that  this  certainly  is 
true.  She  looked  so  much  like  my  cousin 
that  we  all  actually  thought  that  it  was  she. 
I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  my  cousin 
— Marion  Lindsey,  of  Gainesville — that 
proves  my  point.  Don't  you  think  that 
there  is  a  very  strong  resemblance  between 
the  two?       Jeanne  Hill,  Gainesville,  Fla. 


The  cousin:  Marion  Lindsey 

Homer  Lea's  Dictum 

Editor:  Your  We  Need  Power  to  Preserve 
Peace  (Aug.  5th)  brings  forth  memories  of 
the  great  military  genius,  Homer  Lea,  a 
misshapen  little  fellow  who  lived  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  He  was  educated 
in  California  and  traveled  extensively  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  He  took  part  in  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  and  acted  as  special  adviser  to  the 
Kaiser. 

In  my  opinion  one  of  the  most  important 
statements  made  by  Lea  was:  "A  small  pow- 
erfully armed  predatory  nation  canXwhip 
the  largest  unprepared  nation  in  the  world." 
What  did  little  Germany  and  Japan  almost 
do?  In  view  of  a  world  full  of  small  preda- 
tory nations,  it  is  more  important  than  ever 
that  the  United  States  keep  powerfully 
armed  at  all  times. 

Samson  S.  Pederson,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Help   for   Father   Jerome 

Editor:  After  reading  about  Father  Jerome 
in  the  article  Great  Heart  of  Cat  Island 
(July  22d)  we  wrote  to  him  asking  if  we, 


an  all-faiths,  nonprofit,  nonsectari  I  if 
ganization,  could  help  in  any  way.   I 

In  his  answering  letter  he  said,  '■ 
much  appreciate  your  kind  letter  an|| 
practical  offer  of  help  for  my  island  I 
who  are  very  poor  indeed.  Clothing, |J 
etc.,  would  be  gratefully  appreciatecB 
work  for  God  our  Father  and  all  oi  I 
every  country  are  His  children." 

Father  Jerome  has  instructed  us  In 
ship  the  clothing,  shoes,  religious  a  cl< 
etc.,  in  100-pound  bales  direct  to  h  f 
free  distribution  in  God's  work.  V  i 
now  gathering  through  contribution! 
donations  from  people  of  every  fai'j 
start  of  the  first  bale,  which  we  houi 
pray  will  not  be  the  last  one.  Any  re. 
Collier's  who  wishes  to  help  these  dctu 
low-income  natives  may  do  so  by  s<4 
unwanted  clothing  of  every  descripticlg 
shoes,  bedding  and  religious  articles  U 
gels  of  Mercy,  Bellevue,  Kentucky  j 
will  do  the  packing  and  ship  the  biJ 
Father  Jerome  with  shipping  charges  M 
our  own  pockets.  Angels  of  \m 

180  Eden  Avenue,  Bellevu  I 

Bouquet  from  Japan 

Editor:  I  have  been  a  regular  rea<r 
Collier's  ever  since  it  found  its  wa  ■ 
Japan,  and  I  enjoy  all  the  articles,  I 
and  cartoons  immensely.  I  especially! 
kick  out  of  the  cartoons  by  Virgil  PU 
They  are  a  scream.  A  short  while  agj 
published  a  picture  of  the  Berenstains.l 
about  one  of  Virgil? 

Takeo  Nagao,  Tokyo,  I 

Praise  for  Our  S.P.C.A. 

Editor:  I  want  to  thank  you  so  muci 
your  article  Treat  Them  with  Kindnc  i 
Oren  Arnold  (Aug.  12th).  It  was  a  fi  i 
tick  and  a  great  assistance  to  all  hull 
societies  for  the  prevention  of  crue  I 
children  and  animals. 

The  American  S.P.C.A.  does  sucrli 
fectly  wonderful  work  (I  have  been  it 
scriber  to  its  magazine  for  a  great  I 
years)  and  is  so  fearless  in  its  admirl 
tion.  I  admire  it  tremendously. 

B.  Mabel  Brigos-Livock,  Hon.  « 
The  London  Society  for  the  Preventii 

Cruelty  to  Animals,  London,  C;« 

Frankie  and  Frankie 

Editor:  I  enjoyed  reading  That  Luck; 
Laine  (Aug.  12th)  very  much,  but  I  \ 
like  to  make  a  correction.  The  writer  < 
story  said,  "Frankie  has  won  many  ] 
larity  polls,  sometimes  nosing  out  Cv 
Sinatra  and  other  favorites." 

Frankie  Laine  might  have  won  j 
popularity  polls,  and  maybe  he  even  1 
out  Crosby  and  other  favorites,  but  h 
never  nosed  out  Frank  Sinatra. 

Rae  Griesi,  Brooklyn,  ] 

.  .  .  Your  August  12th  issue  is  absol 

terrific!    Frankie  Laine  fans  all  ove; 

country  will  dash  out  to  get  a  copy.  We 

the   story   and   the   very   wonderful 

photo  of  Frankie  Laine  and  Patti  Page 

Thank  you  very  kindly — hope  we  se( 

read  more  about  our  boy  in  future  cc 

Mrs.  Sally  Repella.  Presi 

Julie  Ferrill,  Vice-Presi 

"The  Happy  Lainers,"  Dearborn,  > 

.  .  .  Your  story  about  Frankie  Laine  i 
good  reading,  but  at  least  part  of  it  is  wi 
The  version  you  have  about  the  girl 
taught  Frankie  My  Desire  is  not  right, 
first  night  he  worked  at  that  club  in  C 
land  I  went  to  see  him.  He  got  me  to 
and  the  boss  fired  him  and  hired  me. 

Many  of  my  friends  read  Collier's, 
the  article  has  probably  made  them  th 
told  them  a  fib  about  how  I  got  to  i 
and  admire  Laine.  We've  been  friend 
these  years  and  every  chance  he  get 
gives  me  a  boost.  I  always  sang  Desire 
somewhere  along  the  way  Frankie  lea 
it.  He's  a  wonderful  person  and  I'm 
tainly  glad  it  helped  give  him  a  start. 
June  Hart,  Clare,  ^ 

Collier's  for  September  30,  1 
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And  no  wonder!  It  makes  typing  easier,  faster,  better.  Secretaries 
go  for  the  finger-fitted,  standard  speed-slope  keyboard  —  the  20  crystal 
clear  carbon  copies  produced  with  one  typing  — the  distinctive,  uni- 
form printwork  in  correspondence  so  pleasing  to  the  "boss"  —  and 
that  glorious  "alive-at-five"  feeling  because  electricity  does  the  work! 


Remington  Rand,  Room  1215, 315  Fourth  A*«.,  New  York  10 

□  Please  send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  R-7936  "How 
to  be  a  Super-Secretary". 


NAME. 


COMPANY. 


ADDRESS  - 


/     nt     c. 


THE      FIRST      NAME      IN     TYPEWRITERS 


Why  you  should  get 
Atlas  Perma-Guard*  now! 


^.  Avoid  a  last-minute  rush  like  this !  Your  Atlas  dealer  has 
Perma-Guard  on  hand.  Drive  in  today.  Perma-Guard  will  protect 
your  car  even  at  temperatures  as  low  as  60°  below  zero. 


*5»   Perma-Guard  is  made  with 
concentrated  ethylene  glycol. 
One  filling  lasts  all  winter. 

%rc     U.  S.  fAT    OFF. 

COfY«ICHT    H80.   ATIAS   tUPHI   COMPANY.   NEWARK   I.   N    I 


ATLAS 

TIRES  BATTERIES 

ACCESSORIES 


^»   Get  Atlas  Perma-Guard 
Anti-Freeze  today. 

38,000  ATLAS  DEALERS  SERVING 
MOTORISTS  EVERYWHERE 


Keep  Up  with  the  Wort 


BY  FUELING  FOSTER 


The  audience  feels  that  it's  taking  part  in  this  film, 
which  is  thrown  on  a  curved  screen  by  three  projectors 


A  new  system  of  making  movies  em- 
ploys a  three-camera  unit  which  takes 
three  pictures  at  once,  the  scene  directly 
in  front  and  those  on  the  right  and  left  of 
it.  In  the  theater,  the  three  scenes  are 
projected  side  by  side  and  form  one  com- 
plete panorama  on  a  giant  screen  which 
is  curved  and  covers  an  angle  of  146 
degrees.  As  the  screen,  therefore,  ex- 
tends out  and  "surrounds"  the  specta- 
tors, it  gives  them  the  impression  of 
being  in  the  picture. 

********* 

Occasionally,  a  detective  sent  to  investi- 
gate shots  heard  coming  from  a  house 
finds  the  body  of  a  person  who  has  died 
from  a  single  bullet  wound  and  is  still 
holding  a  revolver.  At  first  glance,  it 
appears  that  the  deceased  killed  himself; 
but  when  the  detective  discovers  several 
bullets  missing  from  the  revolver  and 
several  imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the 
room,  he  cannot  tell,  at  the  time, 
whether  the  victim  died  by  his  own  hand 
or  had  been  slain  in  a  gun  fight.  Such 
cases,  however,  are  generally  suicides, 
as  many  individuals,  when  attempting 
to  shoot  themselves  in  the  head,  aim  so 
badly  that  they  have  to  fire  two  or  three 
times  before  they  succeed. 

********* 

Until  a  century  ago  a  problem  of  most 
churches  in  England  was  to  maintain 
attendance  or  "to  bring  them  in  and 
keep  them  awake."  Consequently,  nu- 
merous towns  had  a  law  under  which  a 
fine  was  imposed  on  anyone  absent  from 
church  without  a  good  excuse.  To  pre- 
vent the  members  of  its  congregation 
from  falling  asleep  during  services, 
many  a  church  employed  a  Sluggard 
Waker  who  walked  up  and  down  the 
aisles  equipped  with  a  long  stick  which 
had  a  foxtail  tied  on  one  end  and  an 
iron  ball  on  the  other.  He  would  tickle 
the  noses  of  dozing  ladies  with  the  tail 
and  rap  the  heads  of  snoozing  gentlemen 
with  the  ball. 

********* 

No  titled  foreigner  ever  attempted  to 
spend  the  fortune  of  his  American  wife 
in  such  a  spectacular  manner  as  did  a 
Parisian,  the  Marquis  Boni  de  Castel- 
lane,  who  married  Anna  Gould  of  New 
York  in  1895,  soon  after  the  death  of 
her  father.  Jay  Gould.    Although  Boni 


had    always    been    poor,    his    mail 
turned   him   into   an   incredible   Sj 
thrift  and,  before  his  wife  divorcee 
11    years   later,   he   had   gone   thi 
nearly    $8,000,000   of  her   inherit 
Besides    purchasing    hundreds    of 
tiques   and   costly   works   of  art, 
bought  and  maintained  two  chatea 
stable  of  about  25  race  horses,  a 
paper  and  two  yachts,  one  of  whic 
quired  a  crew  of  108  men.  He  also 
one  of  the  finest  homes  in  Paris,  a 
ble   palace   on   the   Bois  de   Boul  I 
where  he  often  gave  banquets  anl 
ceptions  for  fellow  noblemen.  To  cl 
a  sensation  at  one  of  these  parties,  I 
had  the  halls,  main  rooms  and  stairl 
lined  with  500  liveried  footmen  si 
ing  at  attention  only  a  yard  apart.  I 

*  *  *  ****** 

When  Charles  Dickens  died  sudden 
1870,  he  was  writing  and  publishi? 
monthly  installments  a  novel  called 
Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.    As  no 
knew  how  Dickens  intended  to  te 
nate  the  mystery,  speculation  was 
among  the  many  readers  who  had 
following  it.   As  a  result,  the  story 
completed  by  a  hundred  writers, 
of  whom  claimed  to  have  the  most 
cal  solution.   Thus,  the  unfinished  1' 
acquired  more  endings  than  any  cj 
novel  in  the  history  of  literature. 

********* 

About  the  year  1650,  a  celebrated 
archbishop  announced  that,  after  a 
study,  he  had  determined  the  dat 
creation.  Although  he  could  not  proi 
any  supporting  evidence,  his  stater 
was  accepted  and  believed  by  a  1 
part  of  the  Christian  world  and  i 
published  in  many  Authorized  Vers 
of  the  Bible  until  late  in  the  ninete< 
century.  He  believed  that  the  earth 
been  created  at  nine  o'clock  on 
morning  of  October  23d,  4004  B.C 

********* 

Upon  being  divorced,  native  N< 
couples  on  the  West  Indian  islanc 
Barbados  divide  their  possessions 
property  so  equally  that  sometimes 
husband  even  saws  the  family  hous 
two  and  takes  his  half  away  with  1 
These  open  sides  are  then  boarded 
by  the  occupants  and  the  structures 
referred  to  as  "divorce  houses." 
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itfhy  you  need  an  Atlas  Heavy-Duty  Battery. . .  NOW 


1.  At  32°  a  battery  has  only  65  rh  as  much  starting  power  as  it  has  when 
the  temperature  is  80°.  That's  one  reason  why — come  the  first  frost — 
so  many  automobiles  fail  to  start.  Another  reason  is  this : 


iecause  of  added  electrical  equipment, 
y's  automobiles  need  40%  more  battery 
ir  than  prewar  cars. 


3.  The  Atlas  Heavy  Duty  Battery 
excels  S.  A.E.t  standards  in  all  three 
measures  of  battery  performance. 


4.  89.5%  more  life  cycles  —  almost 
twice  as  much  life — due  to  heavier 
plates  and  fiber-glass  bonding. 


t Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 


ATLAS 

TIRES-BATTERIES 


V 


ACCESSORIES 


fl.1%  better  zero  starting  ability  — 
.ter  reserve  power  —  due  to  larger, 

ter  plates  and  more  of  them. 
r«T.  off.     copymom  dso   atlas  supply  cohpahy    hf-wapa  ».  n  j. 


D.  All  Atlas  Batteries  are  backed  by  a 
warranty  honored  by  38,000  dealers 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


I  •  Avoid  trouble.  Have  your  battery 
checked  by  your  local  Atlas  dealer  TODAY. 

38,000  ATLAS  DEALERS 
SERVING  MOTORISTS  EVERYWHERE 
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STYLE  8620— Oxblood  wing 
tip.  Continental  trim,  storm 
welt,  full  double  sole. 


More  ik&R 
you  expect  to  qet... 

LESS  THAN  YOU  EXPECT  TO  PAY! 


No  matter  what  you've  been  paying  for  shoes,  how  do 
you  like  this  for  real  he-man  styling?  Here  you  see  a  shoe 
with  all  the  good  looks,  all  the  fine  construction  features, 
all  the  comfort  and  long  wear  found  in  much  more  expen- 
sive shoes.  Yet  you  pay  much  less  for  Johnsonians!  See 
your  Johnsonian  dealer  soon  .  .  .  see  what  getting  more 
than  vour  monev's  worth  reallv  means. 


For  the  name  of 

your  dealer  write : 

Endicotl  Johnson  Corp., 

Endicotl  I,  N.  Y. 


Johnsonian 

^^^         "THE    SMARTEST   SHOES    ON   THE    SQUARE" 

A 


A      PRODUCT      OF      E  N  D  I  C  O  T  T     JOHNSON 


Endicott,   N.   Y. 


St.   Louis,   Mo. 


New   York,   N.   Y. 


4o  Stales  o 


By^V^LTER  DAVENPOl 


IF  IT  hadn't  been  for  Mr.  Carl  Stim- 
son,  of  Houston,  Texas,  we  would 
have  frittered  away  a  lot  of  time  phras- 
ing a  policy  for  this  department  of  Col- 
lier's. As  it  is,  Mr.  Stimson  has  saved 
us — and  you  too.  He  relays  our  keynote 
to  us  and  we'll  try  to  stay  on  pitch. 
Somewhere  in  Texas,  he  says,  he  heard 
a  newsboy  hawking  his  papers:  "Read 
the  news,  folks,  read  the  news.  Some 
good.    Some  bad.   All  substantial." 


Such  will  be  our  policy.  And  a  policy 
is  something  to  have  even  if  it  does 
throw  you — as  almost  anybody  in  the 
State  Department  will  admit.  There's  a 
short  corridor  in  the  State  Department, 
a  friend  of  ours  reports,  at  the  head  of 
which  there's  the  sign:  Quiet  Please. 
Our  friend  asked  about  it  and  was  told 
that  that  corridor  contained  the  offices 
of  three  very  important  persons — VIPs. 
Naturally  our  friend  asked  who  they 
were.  "Ooooooh,  just  say  Wynken, 
Blynken  and  Nod,"  said  his  guide. 

•  •   • 

In  Washington  we  saw  the  body  of  a 
young  Army  lieutenant  borne  swiftly 
along  the  last  mile  of  his  path  of  glory 
— to  Arlington.  He  had  died  in  Korea. 
We  nodded  at  his  caisson,  said,  "So  long, 
kid,"  and  caught  a  taxi  back  to  the  hotel. 
We  had  to  fill  in  a  mess  of  notes  on  what 
politicians  on  Capitol  Hill  had  said.  Did 
it,  too,  although  we  couldn't  get  that 
Arlington-bound  boy  out  of  our  mind. 

•  •   • 

And  here's  what  we  heard,  in  search 
for  predictions  on  the  Hill.  Unless  the 
United  States  has  the  war  well  in  hand 
by  November  1st,  with  victory  in  sight, 
the  Republicans  will  take  over  the  Sen- 
ate and  reduce  the  Democratic  majority 
in  the  House  to  a  mere  handful.  Maybe 
even  take  over  the  House.  (You  should 
worry,  Lieutenant.)  Furthermore,  there 
are  a  lot  of  Republicans  who  view  the 
preceding  prediction  without  enthusi- 
asm. And  quite  a  number  of  Democrats 
there  on  the  Hill  would  regard  it  as  con- 
siderably less  than  a  disaster.  You  see, 
both  parties  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
1952  when  a  President  will  be  elected. 
The  coming  two  years  will  be  bitter 
ones.  There  are  important  Democrats 
who  dread  the  responsibility  for  the 
days  to  come  until  November,  1952. 
There  are  well-known  Republicans  who 
told  us  that  the  Democrats  are  welcome 
to  the  job  ahead — a  job  which  will  in- 
clude digging  many  political  graves. 
(Bet  you  never  thought  of  that,  son.) 

•  •  • 

The  reason  why  Mr.  Ed  Twilliger,  of 
Beatrice,  Nebraska,  is  about  to  vote  the 
straight  Democratic  ticket  is  no  longer 
a  secret.    "I've  sort  of  got  used  to  the 


way  the  Democrats  make  a  il 
things,"  says  he.  "If  the  RepJ 
take  over  Congress,  I'll  have 
myself  to  a  completely  new  roil 
ways  the  country  should  not  be  rl 
like  having  a  pain  in  the  neck — \| 
of  get  used  to  it  there.  If  it  ml 
some  other  part  of  your  body  yoi| 
to  get  used  to  it  all  over  again.' 

•  •   • 

Not  too  long  ago  state  invesl 
reported  that,  after  two  years  o:[ 
tigation  into  the  municipal  affl 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  thl 
found  reason  to  believe  that  grafl 
Mrs.  Julie  Fullwell,  who  lives  thel 
she  could  have  told  the  inves! 
that  much  to  begin  with.  "Hoi| 
Mrs.  Fulwell  continues,  "maybel 
right  to  take  two  years  to  real 
starting  point.  If  these  headlong! 
ers-at-conclusions  had  speeded  ul 
ters,  maybe  some  nice  crook  woul 
got  into  trouble — maybe  even  b| 
rested  or  something." 

•  •   • 

And  now  we've  been  notified  tl 
Misses    Doris   Waters,    Dotty    L| 
and  Ruth  Harris  have  set  up  a 
for    men    in    their    Atlanta    (Gd 
Academy  of  Charm.   Frankly,  it[ 
be  a  bit  late  for  us  to  take  the 
but   we   wouldn't   anyway.    Afn| 
Chances  are  excellent  we'd  be 
nearest  jail  within  an  hour  after  gl 
tion.    For  example,  in  the  Techi| 
for-Attracting-Women  class  the  s 
is  urged  to  open  up  with  "You're  ;| 
so   lovely,  dear"  instead   of  the! 
customary     "Baby,     you're     abscl 
dreamy;"   and    instead   of   "Hiyal 
geous,"  the  Misses  Waters,  Ledfoil 
Harris  advise  stealing  up  on  yo'.l 
jective  and   baritoning  softly,  "7 1 


something  mysterious  about  you,  ! 
heart — something  that's  hard  to  i 
stand."  As  we  say,  if  the  object  oi 
affections  doesn't  holler  for  a  cop 
you've  made  a  couple  of  passes  lik 
or  hasn't  slapped  you  dizzy,  yoi 
lucky  guy.  But  there's  one  part  ( 
course  that  seems  fairly  simple, 
girls  call  it  the  "Keep-a-Womai 
dering  Technique." 


*   •   • 


■ 


Bad  news  for  Contract  Charleys 
ter  known  in  World  War  II  as  Fiv< 
centers,  arrives  from  Des  Moines, 
Businessmen  in  that  state  who  wa 
know  just  how  to  go  about  sellin 
government  war  material,  or  g 
nonmilitary  agreements,  can  get 
plete  guidance  from  the  Iowa  Em 
ment  Security  Commission.  Thu 
we've  seen  no  signs  of  a  new  en 
Lemme-Fix-It-for-You  boys  in  > 
ington,    but    (Continued    on    pagt 
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CASH  PRIZES  FOR 


DMDIE     THAN  ANY 
I  CUl  LC  0THER  CONTEST* 


THEVAMMEO  7HKCOA/7EST 
AFTER  M£-/TtSQO>QStMPt£ 

Yes,  it's  easy!  Just  finish  a  2-line  jingle  starting  with- 
"ALL  MY  FRIENDS  BUY  PEPSODENT 


♦  according  to  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corporation, 
famous  independent  contest  judges. 


READ  THESE  FACTS- 
THEY  MAY  HELP  YOU  WIN 


Sample  jinrU:  a  O  0 

"ALL  MY  FRIENDS  BUY  PEPSODENT    iM  tU  rUlu>  QUnuWUj  hvf 

tU^-iik  W*>  nil  tfewj  kjx  ujfik  fiktol" 

Fun  to  writ*  a  winning  jingle:  Just  start  with  "All  my  friends  buy 
pepsodent" — limit  your  jingle  to  two  lines — and  make  the  last  word  in 
both  lines  rhyme.  Any  words  and  any  rhyme  you  can  think  up. 

IRMA  (Marie  Wilson)  Tune  in  -my  friend  irma- 

CBS,  Monday  nights— hear  all  about  it! 


FILM  dulls  your  smile 
FILM  spoils  your  breath 
FILM  speeds  tooth  decay 
PEPSODENT  Removes  FILM 


^Tai  PRIZES  TO  WIN! 

fMH.  5ES--  September  24*! 

Hurry'  rirsi  v-wi""1  ize8, 1Add  -e»  UP 

■■  7  -  -  ~  That's  every  week!  The  wm^P   ^  ^^  j 


GRAND  PRIXE  $10,000 

Prize  winners  in  the  ««^  $V00-for  a  total  of 

Fast  Prize  ..ery  week  for  5  weeKs-n,000 

Second  Prize  every  ■•*-«" 
Plus  10  prizes  every  ""*-*1™ 
Plus  3100  prizes  every  week-^ 


That',  every  week!  The  same  prizes!  Add  'em  up 

addition  _ 

A  BONUS  OF  $100  TO  EVERY  WINNER  OF 

Remits  with  his  entry 

BOTH  BLUE  END .FLAW .  FBOM 
THE  NEW  ECONOMY-SIZE  59*  y 
PACKAGE  OF  PEPSODENT 
TOOTH  PASTE! 


Yes,  when  you  use  pepsodent  Tooth  Paste 
right  after  eating,  it  removes  film — helps  stop 
decay,  pepsodent  also  removes  dulling  stains 
and  bad  breath  germs  that  collect  in  film. 

New  Economy 

Now  you  can  remove  film  and  fight  tooth  decay 
with  amazing  thrift.  The  new  Economy-Size 
tube  of  pepsodent  Tooth  Paste  holds  five  full 
ounces — almost  a  third  of  a  pound — for  only  59'! 


BONUS!  Every  winner  of  $100  prize,  or 
more,  gets  in  addition  a  $100  bonus  if  he  sub- 
mits with  his  entry  both  blue  end  flaps  from 
PEPSODENT'S  59i  tooth  paste  package.  That's 
to  help  introduce  more  millions  to  PEPSODENT'S 
new  Economy  Size. 


mi  A I     TU  n  AV  T  Use  0ff  icial  Entr*  Blank! 

flHIL   I   UI/MT  .  You  may  win  $11,100  casl 


iw  these  Easy  Rules: 


nish  a  2-line  jingle  about  pepsodent  Tooth  Paste  that 
with  the  words,  "All  my  friends  buy  pepsodent."  Last 
|  in  both  lines  must  rhyme. 

■nd  in  as  many  entries  each  week  as  you  like.  Write  each  on 
ite  piece  of  p»|>er  or  on  the  entrv  blank  at  right  (additional 
I  blanks  available  at  the  store  where  you  buy  pepsodent). 
lh  to  each  entry  bot  h  blue  end  flaps  from  an  v  si  ze  pepsodent 
1  Paste  package.  Mail  to  pepsodent.  Dep  t  9,  Box  90.  New 
46.  N.  Y.  Be  sure  to  use  enough  postage, 
inners  of  $100  prizes  or  over,  who  enclosed  both  Kconomy- 
?nd  flaps,  will  receive  an  additional  $100  HONL'S  prize, 
jparate  contest  each  week  for  5  weeks.  Same  prizes  each 
.  Dates  of  the  5  contests  are: 

lit  1-Opens  September  IB-Closet  midnight,  September  24 
ut  2-Opens  September  25-Closes  midnight,  October  1 
III  3-Opens  October  2-Closes  midnight,  October  8 
lit  4-Openi  October  9-Closei  midnight,  October  15 


Contest  5  — Opens  October  16— Closes  midnight,  October  22 

5.  Entries  received  before  midnight, September  24, will  be  judged 
in  the  first  week's  contest.  Entries  received  too  late  for  the 
first  contest  will  be  entered  in  the  second  contest,  etc.  Entries 
for  the  5th  and  final  week's  contest  must  be  postmarked  before 
midnight,  October  22,  and  received  by  October  29,  1950. 

6.  All  entries  postmarked  October  22  or  before  and  received  by 
October  29.  1950.  are  eligible  for  the  Grand  Prize  of  S10.000. 

NOTE:  Contest  subject  to  all  state  and  local  laws  and  regu- 
lations. Decision  of  judges  final.  Duplicate  prizes  in  case  of  ties. 
Contest  open  to  all  persons  in  United  States,  its  territories  and 
possessions,  except  employees  of  Lever  Brothers  Company, 
their  advertising  agencies  and  their  families.  FIRST-PRIZE 
WINNERS  EACH  WEEK  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  ON  "MY 
FRIEND  IRMA"  CBS  RADIO  PROGRAM.  Other  winners  noti- 
fied by  mail.  Complete  list  of  winners  sent  to  anyone  sending 
a  stamped,  self -addressed  envelope.  Entries  will  he  judged  for 
originality,  novelty  and  freshness  of  thought'  No  entries  returned. 
All  entries  and  ideas  therein  contained  become  the  property  of 
Lever  Brothers  Company. 


pepsodent's  "m mm //w/'coambt 

tor  Every  Week  for  5  Weeks-You  have  15,561  Opportunities  to  Win! 


PEPSODENT,  Dep't  9,  Box  90,  New  York  46,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Here  is  my  entry.  I  enclose   both   blue  end    flaps  from 
PEPSODENT  Tooth  Paste  Package. 

"UL  MT  FRIENDS  IDT  rfPS.DfJT 


(write  pluinly  or  r-ririi) 

Print  your  name  and  address.  Ask  your  storekeeper  to  help  you.  Then, 
if  you  win  a  prize  of  $100  or  more,  he  wins  a  prize,  too.  All  entries  must 
be  the  original  work  of  the  contestant.  If  your  dealer  has  helped  you, 
write  in  his  name  and  address  below. 


rnntmtunt's    NInmo   _._     ,                                         ,     

Citv                                                                                             7«no    , 

State 

Name  of  dealer  who  helped  me  with  my  entry — 

ArlHreas 

Citv                                                                                     7™» 

Ktnto 
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Now! 


more  protection  against  the  No.l  battery  kill 


Willard 


L 


Why  today's  driving  conditions  require  this  Revolutionary  New  Battery! 


You're  driving  more  than  ever  before — 
more  mileage  means  more  battery  wear. 

Your  battery  is  being  charged  more  — 
not  only  over  more  miles  but,  also,  at 
higher  rates. 


Higher  compression  motors  are  here— 

they  require  more  battery  starting  power. 

Today,  batteries  are  under  the  hood  — 

and  under-the-hood  batteries  must  with- 
stand under-the-hood  temperatures. 


announces 


METALE) 

greatest  battery  improveme 
in  25  years! 


Today,  OVERCHARGING  is  the  N 
battery  killer.  More  batteries  are  w 
out  from  this  one  cause  than   from 
other  causes   combined!  Overchargl 
strikes  directly  at  the  grids— the  hi 
alloy  framework  which  holds  in   pi 
metaiex  grid  the  current-producing  active  mateil 

Overcharging  corrodes  the  grids—  fractures  them  —  dest\ 
their  ability  to  retain  active  material — destroys  their  utilir  i 
current  conductors. 

But  now  Willard  announces  METALEX  — a  new  and  val 
superior  grid   metal,  developed   and  perfected   by  Will 
metallurgists  specifically  to  combat  damage  by  overchargi 
And  METALEX  does  so  — stubbornly,  effectively.  METAL 
provides  a  full   100%  more  protection  against  the  No  I 
battery  killer!  METALEX  1-e-n-g-t-h-e-n-s  battery  life.  Jf 
able  exclusively  in  Willard  Super  Master  Batteries! 

M  ETALEX-p/us  these  4  other  new  feature 
makes  the  New  Willard  Super  Mast 
custom-built  for  today's  driving  conditio 


ryi     I 


New  Willard  Super  Master-  metale) 

WIIL  ARD    STORAGE    BATTERY   COMPANY   •    Cleveland  •  Los  Angeles  •  Dallas  •  Memphis  •  Portland  •  Toronto  •  A  Subsidiary  of  The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company 
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I  Flew  a  JET  STRIKE 

over  KOREA 


As  American  airmen  sweep  in  at  treetop  height  to  pound  Communist  targets,  their  wives  sweat 
it  out  in  Japan.  It's  a  "commuter's  war,"  the  pilots  say — with  no  need  to  notify  next  of  kin 


By  CHARLOTTE  KNIGHT 


Tokyo 

ELLO,  MELLOW.  Hello,  Mellow.  This  is  Gas- 
sk  Willie  Three.  We  have  two  FoxSOs  with 
kets  and  .50  caliber.  Do  you  have  a  target? 
er." 

"Hello,  Gasmask  Willie  Three.  This  is  Mellow 
itrol.  Will  you  proceed  to  Dog  three  zero,  repeat 
g  three  zero,  and  contact  Mosquito  Item?  There 
i  target  near  the  town  of  Chechon — CHARLIE 
WE  EASY  CHARLIE  HOWE  OBOE  NAN— 
echon.  Can  you  read  me?  Say  loud  and  clear, 
er." 

"Hello,  Mellow.  Roger.  Understand.  Town  of 
echon.  That  is  about  20  miles  northeast  of 
lung-ju,  is  it  not?  Don't  I  just  follow  the  road  up 
\m  Yongju?  Over." 

Hello,  Gasmask  Willie  Three.  This  is  Mellow 
at  is  Roger.  Over  and  out." 


WERE  over  Korea,  streaking  north  at 
450  miles  an  hour  in  a  two-seated  jet  plane. 
Twenty-four  thousand  feet  below  us,  over 
me  of  the  most  rugged  terrain  in  all  Asia,  Ameri- 
n  troops,  heavily  outnumbered  by  a  savage'  en- 
ly,  were  fighting  desperately  for  every  inch  of 
aund  along  the  whole  Naktong  perimeter.  And 
the  words  of  their  ground  commanders,  they 
re  "hurting." 

Our  F-80  jet  fighters  were  here  to  give  what  help 
y  could  by  striking  at  enemy  troops,  tanks,  ar- 
ery — or  whatever  targets  the  ground  controller 
ght  find  us.  From  his  position  in  a  tactical  con- 
[>1  center  at  ground  force  headquarters,  this  con- 
aller — whose  code  name  this  week  was  Mellow 
d  next  week  might  be  Horseradish  or  Moonshine 
Pogo-Stick — directed  us  over  VHF  (very  high 
jquency)  radio  to  a  grid  co-ordinate  on  the  pilot's 
ap  where  we  in  Gasmask  Willie  Three  would  pick 
i  Mosquito  Item,  our  particular  forward  fighter- 
rector. 

We  had  all  the  breaks  this  day.  The  weather  was 
rfect — a  rare  condition  over  Korea  in  late  sum- 
er.  The  sun  streamed  through  our  Plexiglas  can- 
>y  with  almost  painful  brilliance;  the  sky  was 
ystal-clear  and  unsullied  with  the  ugly  sights  and 
ainds  of  war.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  bloody, 
tter,  humiliating  battles  were  raging  all  along 
ose  winding  brown  rivers  and  jagged  green  moun- 
ins  almost  five  miles  below  us.  The  only  visible 
minder  of  battle  was  the  smoke  rising  in  slow 
)lumns   from   burning  North   Korean   tanks  or 


iss  Knight  and  Capt.  Henry  M.  Fletcher,  Jr., 
ho  took  her  on  the  first  fighter  mission  she 
ade  over  Korea.     The  plane  is  a  two-sealer 
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Our  Jill  itt  */i<'  Jet 

Collier's  war  correspondent  Charlotte 
Knight  has  been  writing  about  military  avia- 
tion since  1942,  when  she  became  the  only 
woman  on  the  staff  of  the  official  magazine 
Air  Force.  Since  then  she  has  rolled  up  an 
impressive  list  of  flying  "firsts" — including 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  woman  in 
the  air  over  Bikini  during  the  1946  atom 
bomb  tests.  The  flight  she  tells  about  in  this 
story  makes  her  the  sole  member  of  her  sex, 
so  far  as  we  know,  ever  to  ride  to  combat 
in  an  American  jet.  Incidentally,  her  eager- 
ness to  see  the  Korean  war  from  the  air  has 
raised  hob  with  the  sometimes  uninhibited 
Air  Force  vocabulary.  Pilots  exchanging 
vivid  comments  during  one  B-26  bombing 
attack  were  startled  to  receive  this  warning 
over  the  radio:  "Watch  your  language,  boys; 
there's  a  lady  present."  The  lady  was  Miss 
Knight;  on  two  missions  that  day  she  rode  in 
the  lead  plane  as  American  bombers  plas- 
tered Communist  targets  in  the  battle  area 


Burning  Red  vehicles  cast  a  pall  over  the  Korean  town  of  Hamch'ang  after  being  blasted  by  American  F-80s  from  the  8th  Fighter-Bomber  Groi 


trucks  along  the  tree-lined  red  clay  roads  which 
twisted  in  and  out  of  the  hills. 

Even  the  constant  radio  chatter  between  Mellow 
and  the  other  fighter  planes  in  the  area  failed  to  dis- 
sipate that  feeling  of  almost  complete  detachment 
from  the  war  which  this  Olympian  balcony  seat 
provided.  It  was  weird,  this  sharp  contrast  between 
war  from  the  air  and  war  from  the  ground.  Two 
weeks  before,  I  had  been  on  Korean  soil  just  long 
enough  to  know  what  the  ground  fighting  was  like 
— and  the  memory  was  still  too  sharp  for  comfort. 
For  the  GIs  down  there,  10  miles  could  represent 
days  of  fierce  slugging  through  mud  and  artillery 
fire,  of  being  pinned  down  all  night  in  ditches  or 
fetid  rice  paddies,  of  being  trapped  by  Communist 
roadblocks  at  the  end  of  narrow  valleys — of  having 
to  endure  the  whole  filthy,  wretched  business  of 
being  a  foot  soldier.  Up  where  we  were,  distances 
vanished:  miles  were  something  you  ticked  off  in 
seconds,  not  days.  Barely  more  than  a  half  hour 
before,  we  had  been  on  an  air  base  in  Japan;  min- 
utes ago  we  had  flown  over  Pusan,  then  Taegu  .  .  . 
now  Andong  .  . .  and  Yongju. 

Shooting  Stars  Seek  Vital  Targets 

And  now  as  we  neared  our  own  destination,  it 
was  time  to  concentrate  on  the  combat  activities  of 
Gasmask  Willie  Three.  We  were  out  after  blood 
today  and  any  target  short  of  a  whole  column  of 
Soviet-built  tanks  would  have  made  us  all  very  un- 
happy. Gasmask  Willie  Three  was  a  flight  of  two 
F-80  Shooting  Stars  (from  the  8th  Fighter-Bomber 
Group  of  the  Fifth  Air  Force)  piloted  by  Lieuten- 
ants William  F.  McCrystal,  of  Medford,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Jack  D.  Watts,  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  The  jet  in  which  I  was  flying,  a  T-33 — 
identical  with  the  F-80  except  that  it  had  two  seats 
instead  of  one  and.  carried  less  fuel — was  flown  by 
Captain  James  P.  Beckett,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  had 
"latched  on"  to  Gasmask  Willie  just  as  the  flight 
left  the  forward  air  base  in  Japan.  This  was  Beck- 
ett's 25th  combat  mission  over  Korea. 

We  switched  to  Baker  channel  on  the  VHF  and 


called  Mosquito  Item,  one  of  several  unarmed  T-6 
advanced  trainers  which  fly  low  and  spot  targets 
for  the  jets.  F-80s  fly  too  fast  and  have  too  little 
fuel  to  engage  in  seek-and-find  tactics  of  their 
own;  by  now  they  have  come  to  depend  almost 
completely  upon  forward  controllers  to  "vector" 
them  in  to  well-hidden  tanks  or  ammunition 
dumps.  On  most  missions — as  was  the  case  with 
us — jets  remain  at  altitudes  above  20,000  feet  (the 
higher  the  altitude,  the  less  fuel  is  consumed)  until 
a  specific  target  has  been  spotted.  Then  they  dive 
in  for  the  kill. 

To  our  great  disappointment,  Mosquito  Item  in- 
formed us  that  the  original  Chechon  target  had  al- 
ready been  neatly  disposed  of  by  a  previous  flight, 
and  would  we  just  stooge  around  over  the  Tan- 
yang  area  until  he  had  another  target  for  us? 

We  kept  our  eyes  glued  on  roads  and  ravines, 
hoping  to  spot  something  ourselves.  Meanwhile  we 
envied  the  good  hunting  other  members  of  our 
fighter  group  seemed  to  be  having  elsewhere  in 
South  Korea;  over  our  headsets  came  a  steady 
stream  of  pilot-controller  chatter,  all  of  it  bad  news 
for  the  enemy: 

"Oh,  brother,  watch  that  thing  explode!  What  a 
beautiful  shot!" 

"Hello,  Pineapple  Uncle.  There's  an  enemy  ar- 
tillery position  1,000  yards  to  your  right  .  .  .  No, 
farther  over  .  .  .  Dammit,  it's  right  in  front  of  you 
...  See  it?  Good.  Go  after  it  .  .  .  That's  the  stuff! 
Good  work,  boy. 

"Hello,  Admiration  Baker  .  .  .  There  it  is,  a  per- 
fect beaut  of  a  Stalingrad  tank,  right  between  those 
two  trees  there.  Got  it?  Okay,  chum  .  .  .  Oh,  won- 
derful! Wonderful!  Couldn't  have  done  better 
myself." 

It  was  like  seeing  your  friends  land  big  ones  in 
the  same  stream  you're  fishing  while  you  stand  there 
without  so  much  as  a  nibble.  Confound  it,  why 
didn't  they  give  us  a  target?  Precious  minutes 
whipped  by.  Unconsciously  I  started  to  go  through 
the  motions  of  biting  my  fingernails :  my  hand  came 
smack  up  against  an  oxygen  mask  which  covered 
my  whole  face  except  the  eyes.  Well,  that  took  care 


Capt.   James  P.   Beckett,   the   pilot   who   fle 
Miss  Knight  on  the  strike  she  describes  her 
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of  that;  I  wouldn't  have  a  chance  to  ruin  a  manicure 
today. 

Beckett  was  as  impatient  as  I — and  for  hetter  rea- 
sons: he  knew  exactly  how  long  we  could  stay  over 
the  battle  area. 

"If  we  don't  get  a  target  soon,  we'll  have  to  go 
home,"  he  said  over  the  intercom.  "We'll  be  hurt- 
ing for  fuel  in  a  few  minutes." 

No,  not  that.  We  couldn't  go  all  the  way  back 
to  Japan  without  hitting  something.  Okay,  never 
mind  about  the  whole  column  of  tanks.  Maybe  just 
one  tank.  A  big  one.  Or  if  worse  comes  to  worst, 
even  an  insignificant  North  Korean  truck. 

"Actually,  this  is  a  good  sign."  Beckett  explained 
on  his  mike.  "Couple  of  weeks  ago.  there  were  tar- 
gets galore  all  over  the  place.  You  could  spot  a 
dozen  tanks  at  any  one  time.  Now  you  really  have 
to  hunt  to  find  one.  Partly  it  means  that  the  ones 
they've  got  are  better  camouflaged,  but  mostly  it 
means  that  our  bombing  is  beginning  to  be  felt — 
the  North  Koreans  are  just  not  able  to  bring  as 
much  stuff  up  to  the  front  as  they  did  at  first." 

An  Urgent  Request  for  a  Target 

Highly  encouraging,  but  we  still  wanted  a  target. 
Finally  our  flight  leader  got  back  on  the  air: 

"Hello,  Mosquito  Item.  This  is  Gasmask  Willie 
Three.  Would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  give  us  a 
target  as  soon  as  possible.  We  can't  stay  up  here 
much  longer.   Over." 

"Hello,  Gasmask  Willie.  Roger.  A  target  has 
just  come  in.  Just  south  of  Tanyang,  along  the  road 
there,  you'll  find  a  tank  parked  in  that  gully  just 
beyond  the  fork.  Good  hunting." 

That's  all  we  needed.  Watts  and  McCrystal 
peeled  off  into  a  steep  dive  and  we  followed  right 
behind  them. 

This  is  the  big  moment  in  a  jet  flight.  Down  we 
went,  straight  down  .  .  .  faster  .  .  .  faster  .  .  .  the 
needle  on  the  air-speed  dial  in  front  of  me  hit  475 
miles  per  hour  .  .  .  then  500  .  .  .  550  .  .  .  how  much 
more  could  it  take  before  something  happened? 
The  needle  quivered  around  570  and  stayed  there 


.  .  .  there  was  no  bottom  to  anything  ...  I  could 
feel  the  momentum  increase  as  we  hurtled  down 
.  .  .  21,000  feet  .  .  .  16.000  .  .  .  12,000  .  .  .  10.000 
.  .  .  the  altimeter  hand  was  circling  backward  so 
fast  it  made  me  dizzy  .  .  .  the  sudden  pressure 
changes  made  my  head  throb  ...  it  was  hard  to 
swallow  ...  I  felt  I  must  have  something  to  hang 
on  to  ...  a  pair  of  subway  straps  would  help  .  .  . 
instinctively  I  reached  up,  but  there  was  nothing 
but  smooth  Plexiglas  .  .  .  my  hands  felt  lost  and 
helpless  ...  I  braced  my  feet  and  unconsciously 
tried  to  get  up  a  resistance  against  this  terrible 
force  that  was  trying  to  pull  me  out  of  my  seat. 

Safety  belt  and  shoulder  straps  pinned  me  back 
— actually  I  probably  hadn't  moved  an  inch,  how- 
ever momentarily  convinced  I  was  that  my  viscera 
had  completely  detached  themselves  from  the  rest 
of  my  body.  Eight  thousand,  five,  three  ...  it  was 
all  over  before  there  was  time  to  do  much  analyzing 
of  the  physical  sensation  .  .  .  and  the  next  thing  I 
knew  I  was  being  jerked  up  in  a  sudden,  vicious, 
shuddering  pull-out  that  seemed  to  turn  my  eyeballs 
inside  out.  For  a  split  second,  everything  was  gray, 
except  the  inside  of  my  mind,  which  must  have  been 
black — and  then  we  leveled  off,  my  stomach  was 
unaccountably  restored  to  me,  and  everything  was 
fine. 

Perhaps  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  the  best  tonic  be- 
fore breakfast.  Certainly  it  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended on  top  of  only  a  couple  of  hours'  sleep 
and  the  kind  of  late  air-base  party  I  had  attended 
in  Japan  the  night  before.  But  it  was  still  not  half 
the  punishment  that  lurid  tales  about  jet  rides  had 
prepared  me  for. 

Actually,  for  a  genuine  simon-pure  thrill,  despite 
the  seriousness  of  our  mission,  it  was  just  about 
tops  in  my  book.  I  took  a  deep  breath,  saw  that 
I  was  all  in  one  piece,  and  threw  a  soft  salute  to 
Beckett  who  was  grinning  at  me  in  his  rear-vision 
mirror. 

We  were  on  the  deck  now,  flying  directly  behind 
Watts  and  McCrystal,  looking  for  our  target.  There 
was  Tanyang,  with  its  peaceful-looking  thatched 
huts  .  .  .  there  was  the  road  leading  south  of  it  .  .  . 


Capt.  Fletcher  and  his  three  "dependents"  at  an  air  base  in  Japan.  "They  call  us  'despondents,*  * 
said  Mrs.  Fletcher  wryly,  "because  we  are  always  hanging  on  to  the  telephone  waiting  for  word" 
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there  was  the  fork,  and  just  beyond,  between  those 
two  hills  was  probably  the  gully  we  were  looking 
for. 

"There  it  is,"  said  Beckett,  pointing  down.  "See 
that  tank?" 

I  looked,  but  my  untrained  eyes  saw  nothing  but 
trees.   "I'll  take  your  word  for  it,  pal." 

McCrystal  and  Watts  had  spotted  it  and  banked 
sharply.  They  pulled  up  to  go  around  for  their 
rocket  run.  And  we  were  still  "bird-dogging" 
them. 

Up  over  the  mountain,  then  the  peel-off,  and  this 
time  coming  in  straight  and  level,  headed  right  for 
the  target.  I  could  see  the  tank  now,  all  covered 
with  leaves  and  branches.  Well,  we'd  soon  fix  that. 
Closer  .  .  .  closer  .  .  .  and  then  the  jet  directly  ahead 
let  go.  Rockets  shot  out  from  their  underwing  po- 
sitions straight  into  the  tank,  and  exploded.  As  we 
banked  again  for  the  second  run,  we  could  see  fire 
and  smoke  pouring  out  of  the  gully. 

More  banking  and  turning,  and  then,  once  more, 
straight  in  with  the  second  set  of  rockets,  just  to 
make  sure  we  could  chalk  up:  One  Tank,  De- 
stroyed, Confirmed."  Which  we  did.  The  second 
rockets  made  direct  hits  and  left  the  kind  of  beau- 
tiful bonfire  which  meant  one  less  tank  to  confront 
our  boys  down  in  the  Naktong  lines.  Personally  I 
would  flunk  even  a  beginners'  class  in  tank  recog- 
nition, but  Jim  Beckett  said  it  was  a  T-34  and  I 
know  that's  supposed  to  be  a  big  one. 

"Okay,  we  did  it.  Now  let's  go  home,  chum," 
said  Jim.  "We're  really  straining.  Watts  and  Mc- 
Crystal have  larger  wing-tip  fuel  tanks  and  they 
can  stay  around  until  they  use  up  their  .50-caliber 
stuff  on  whatever  they  find — but  we'd  better  make 
tracks,  gal,  and  fast — or  they'll  be  fishing  both  of  us 
out  of  the  drink.  And  I'll  have  to  go  back  a  lot 
higher  than  we  came  or  we'll  never  make  it." 

Suiting  action  to  the  word,  he  had  already 
climbed  up  to  4,000  feet  before  he  finished  speak- 
ing, and  we  were  still  going  up  at  3,000  feet  a 
minute. 

There  was  a  lot  to  think  about  on  the  way  home. 
For  one  thing,  Jim  had  made  me  aware  of  a  jet 
pilot's  constant  preoccupation  with  the  fuel  prob- 
lem. The  difference  between  life  and  probable 
death  could  be  measured  in  minutes,  and  the  issue 
was  well-defined:  There  was  no  place  for  a  forced 
landing  between  Korea  and  the  coast  of  Japan;  if 
your  F-80  "flamed-out,"  that  is,  ran  out  of  fuel, 
you  simply  plunged  into  the  sea,  unless  you  were 
close  enough  to  home  base  to  glide  in  without 
power — as  several  of  the  boys  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  do. 

The  most  important  instrument  on  the  panel  be- 
fore me  at  this  moment  was  a  little  meter  which  in- 
dicated the  gallons  of  fuel  left.  Every  time  this 
fiendish  gadget  clicked,  two  less  gallons  registered, 
and  right  now  it  gave  every  indication  of  being  the 
world's  fastest  subtraction  device.  As  I  looked 
down  at  the  Sea  of  Japan,  I  wondered  how  close 
Jim  was  cutting  it.  I  never  did  like  water. 

Not  Enough  Ack-Ack  to  Be  Noticed 

Still  climbing.  Twenty-three  thousand  feet  now. 
I  thought  again  about  our  morning  sortie  against 
the  tank.  It  had  all  happened  so  fast  my  brain 
hadn't  quite  caught  up  yet.  For  instance,  I  had 
completely  forgotten  about  antiaircraft  fire  this 
trip,  but  I  couldn't  recall  having  seen  any  bursts.  I 
asked  Jim  about  it. 

"Oh,  sure,"  he  said.  "The  ack-ack  was  there,  all 
right.  Quite  enough  of  it  Automatic  weapons  and 
small  arms.    No  big  stuff  or  you'd  have  seen  it." 

The  day  before,  while  I  was  flying  with  Captain 
Henry  Fletcher,  Jr.,  of  Jackson,  Georgia,  on  a  simi- 
lar jet  mission,  we  had  run  into  about  60  rounds  of 
40-mm.  antiaircraft  fire  southwest  of  Taejon — the 
kind  even  a  neophyte  like  myself  couldn't  miss,  for 
it  left  great  gray  puffs  off  our  port  side,  and  at  our 
altitude.  Fletcher,  unperturbed,  had  simply  banked 
to  starboard  and  approached  Taejon  from  another 
angle. 

Fliers  like  Beckett  and  Fletcher  might  be  quite 
casual  about  it  all,  but  I  knew  that  their  outfit  had 
already  lost  five  jet  pilots  in  Korea.  When  you  con- 
sider the  risks  involved  in  the  -destruction  of  just  one 
North  Korean  tank,  you  begin  to  appreciate  the  air- 
ground  teamwork  essential  to  successful  tactical 
warfare.  Close  observation  of  the  F-S0  groups  over 
recent  weeks  had  shown  me  a  lot.  I  had  a  healthy 
respect  for  these  jet  planes  (Continued  on  page  61) 


Loves  }bur  Cigarette 


Here  again  are  Timberlake  Ryan,  who  couldn't  lose  bis  youth 
if   he    tried,    and    Eve,    his    long-sufferin',    ever-lovin'    wife 


By  JACK  FINNEY 


THE  lights  turned  red  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  traffic 
slowed  and  stopped.  Mr.  Timberlake  Ryan 
turned  from  the  sidewalk  to  cross  the  street  in 
the  middle  of  a  block,  on  his  way  from  the  office  to 
keep  a  lunch  date  with  his  wife.  Suddenly  he  saw  her 
on  the  opposite  sidewalk,  glancing  at  store  windows  as 
she  walked,  and  he  kept  her  in  sight,  craning  his  neck 
as  he  worked  his  way  between  motionless  cabs  and 
busses — a  lean  dark  man  in  a  light  summer  suit,  his 
long  legs  moving  fast. 

But  as  he  reached  the  curb  he  stopped,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  smile  on  his  thin  face.  His  wife  had  paused 
at  a  jewelry-store  window,  and  Timberlake  Ryan 
stood,  chin  lifted,  staring  at  her  over  the  heads  of  the 
Saturday-noon  crowd  of  pedestrians.  Then  she  walked 
on,  and  again  he  hurried  after  her. 

He  was  grinning  broadly  now,  sidling  rapidly 
through  the  sluggish  crowd,  his  eyes  intent  on  Eve,  a 
small  neat  figure  in  a  tailored  gray  suit,  her  fine  blond 
hair  and  black  cart-wheel  hat  disappearing  and  reap- 
pearing through  the  moving  crowd. 

At  a  cross  street,  she  stopped  at  the  curb,  cars  and 
trucks  streaming  past,  and  as  he  approached,  Tim  ad- 
mired her  figure  and  legs;  the  full  calves  and  delicate 
ankles,  the  straight  lines  of  her  stocking  seams,  and  her 
small  feet  in  high-heeled  black  pumps.  He  was  not 
sure  what  he  was  going  to  do,  but  he  felt  that  some- 
how this  was  an  opportunity. 

When  he  had  almost  reached  her,  the  traffic  lights 
changed.  Cross-town  traffic  stopped,  and  in  the  mo- 
ment before  Fifth  Avenue  roared  into  life  again,  there 
was  almost  a  silence  on  the  busy  street,  and  he  could 
hear  the  sound  of  his  own  footsteps  on  the  pavement. 
He  whistled  then;  a  low,  insinuating,  two-note  whistle. 
He  knew  Eve  had  heard,  and  as  she  started  across  the 
street,  he  pressed  a  finger  against  the  side  of  his  nose 
to  disguise  his  voice,  and,  walking  directly  behind  her, 
he  spoke  quietly,  his  voice  coarse  and  thick,  crudely 
intimate.   "Hi.  good-looking,  what's  your  hurry?" 

Ignoring  the  voice,  she  walked  on,  and  Tim,  still 
directly  behind  her.  slipped  a  hand  under  her  arm  and 
said.  "Come  on.  baby,  don't  be  like  that." 

Without  turning  her  head,  Eve  spoke  from  the  side 
of  her  mouth.  "Not  now,"  she  said  softly,  "I'm  meet- 
ing my  husband.  But  come  back  along  here  in  an 
hour." 

He  stopped  dead,  his  hand  sliding  from  under  her 
arm  as  she  walked  on,  and  lor  a  moment  he  stood 
stock-still,  his  mouth  slowly  opening.  Then  he  grinned, 


and  in  a  few  long  strides  caught  up  with  her.  "Listen, 
wise  guy,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  hello!"  Eve  turned,  smiling  brightly.  "I  was 
just  talking  about  you." 

"So  I  heard,"  he  said  grimly.  His  mouth  twitched 
in  a  smile.  "Don't  you  even  bother  to  look  and  see 
who's  picking  you  up?" 

"You  think  a  woman  has  to  turn  and  stare  in  order 
to  know  that?"  She  shook  her  head,  smiling.  "Tim 
Ryan,  the  shadow;  the  private  eye.  I  spotted  you  in  a 
store  window  a  good  two  minutes  ago,  skulking  along 
with  that  silly  leer  on  your  face." 

"You  did?" 

"Certainly.  And  I  said  to  myself,  'If  I  weren't  mar- 
ried to  him,  I  wouldn't  let  that  guy  pick  me  up  in  a 
million  years.'  " 

"You'd  swoon  with  delight  if  anyone  like  me  even 
smiled  at  you."  They  turned  east  on  Fifty-seventh 
Street.  Tim  guiding  Eve  through  the  crowd. 

"Not  with  that  corny  approach.  Is  that  how  the 
boys  in  front  of  the  drugstore  did  it,  back  in  Mill 
Valley?" 

"It  was  the  pool  hall,  not  the  drugstore,  and  my  ap- 
proach may  have  been  corny  but  it  got  results." 

"No  doubt."  Eve  shrugged  a  shoulder.  "I'll  bet 
you  were  quite  a  sheik.  That's  what  they  called  them, 
isn't  it,  back  in  those  days?" 

"I  wouldn't  know."  He  smiled.  "I  may  never  see 
thirty  again,  but  scores  of  beautiful  women  smiled  at 
me  on  my  way  from  the  office." 

Eve  looked  at  him,  her  brows  rising.  "Well,  maybe 
you  think  no  one  but  you  ever  whistles  at  me?" 

Tim  moved  to  one  side,  looking  Eve's  figure  up  and 
down.  "Come  to  think  of  it,  no,"  he  said.  "I  don't." 
He  moved  close  again,  took  her  arm  under  his  and 
pressed  it  affectionately.  "You  know,"  he  said,  "I 
could  go  for  you." 

Eve  returned  the  pressure  of  his  arm.  "You're  not 
so  bad,  either.  "Except,"  she  added,  "for  that  out- 
dated slang  of  yours.  Tim,  I  don't  think  people  still 
say  'I  could  go  for  you'  and  'Don't  be  like  that.'  " 

"No?    What  do  they  say?" 

"I  really  don't  know."  She  laughed  ruefully.  "It's 
been  such  a  long  time."  {Continued  on  page  52) 


Walking  directly  behind  her,  he  spoke  quietly, 
his  voice  crudely  intimate.  "Hi,  good-looking, 
what's  your  hurry?"     Ignoring  him,  Eve  kept  on 
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The  CAPONE  GANG  Musci 


HARRY    DEVLIN 


Richer,  far  more  powerful  than  Scarface  Al's  mob  ever  was,  they  reach  for  political  power 
in  Chicago  and  the  nation.   Living  in  luxury,  they  strive  for  respectability  and  social  position 


AL  CAPONE'S  venereal-disease-rotted  body 
f\  took  its  last  ride  three  years  ago.  But  the 
-L  JL  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them.  Some- 
times, it  grows.  Today  "the  Big  Fellow's"  influ- 
ence on  Chicago  is  greater  than  ever. 

The  Capone  Outfit  is  "as  strong  today  as  the 
United  States  Army."  racing-news  big  shot 
James  M.  Ragen,  Sr.,  told  a  state's  attorney  a  tew 
years  hack.  He  was  marked  by  the  mob.  and  all 
the  state's  officers  and  all  the  state's  men  couldn't 
save  Ragen.  Three  weeks  later  "the  Organization's" 
heavies  fatally  shot  him. 

Quieter,  less  lurid  than  in  Al  Capone's  day,  the 
Outfit's  operations  are  smarter  now.  Linked  with 
other  mobs  in  a  coast-to-coast  gambling  monopoly 
over  $10,000,000,000  big,  the  mob  now  enjoys 
security,  wealth,  influence  and  respectability  Al 
Capone  never  dreamed  of.  Al,  the  boy  who  started 
modestly  with  one  brothel,  left  heirs  who  moved  to 
gold  coast  penthouses,  gentlemen's  farms  and 
winter  mansions  in  Florida.     They  made  friend- 


By  LESTER  VELIE 


ships  reaching  high  into  local  politics,  into  the 
state  capital — and  even  into  Washington. 

Who  was  on  hand  last  May  to  greet  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice-President  and  the  Cabinet  when 
they  visited  Chicago? 

Friends  of  the  mob. 

One  friend  was  Arthur  X.  Elrod,  second  in  com- 
mand to  Democratic  leader  Jack  Arvey,  who 
dominates  Illinois  Democratic  politics.  Politically 
ambitious  Elrod  acted  as  Vice-President  Barkley's 
chauffeur  during  his  May  visit  to  Chicago  in  an 
apparent  attempt  to  show  he  was  close  to  the  Veep. 

But  Elrod  used  to  do  chores  for  less  distinguished 
persons.  He  once  was  bondsman  for  gunmen  of 
the  late  Jack  Zuta,  one  of  Chicago's  most  notorious 
brothel  keepers.  Close  to  the  mobster,  Elrod  held 
property  for  Zuta  and  borrowed  money  from  him. 
Later  Elrod  was  boss  of  a  ward  in  which  com- 
mercial gambling  ran  so  wild  and  became  so  rich 
a  prize  that  it  erupted  in  gangland  murder. 

Legal  adviser  to  some  of  the  mob   is  Sidney 


Korshak.  Among  his  upper-world  associations: 
"best  friend"  and  companion  of  political  leader 
Jack  Arvey. 

Another  friend  is  Pete  Fosco.  His  upper-world 
associations:  Democratic  boss  of  the  Loop  (First 
Ward)  area  and  dominant  figure  in  the  Hod  Car- 
riers and  Building  Laborers'  Union — the  union 
famous  for  dispensing  with  conventions  for  years. 
Fosco's  underworld  associations:  Friend  of  Paul 
de  Lucia,  alias  Paul  (the  Tailor)  Ricca,  Capone 
gang  bigwig  and  figure  in  Maffia,  the  Italian  secret 
underworld  society.  He  is  now  on  parole.  Last 
spring  Fosco  used  his  upper-world  political  power 
to  help  the  underworld  tighten  its  strangle  hold 
on  the  Illinois  state  legislature. 

In  the  torchlight  parade  for  the  President,  Foscol 
marshaled  many  of  the  clubhouse  stalwarts  who 
carried  the  torches.  At  Fosco's  regular  signals,  I 
they  broke  into  raucous  huzzas  for  the  President.) 
Friendships  such  as  these  show  how  deeply  Al 
Capone's  heirs  have  sunk  roots  into  the  life  of  al 
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eat  city  and  help  explain  why  they  were  ahle  to 
anch  out  and  prey  on  the  world  outside  as  well. 
Rending  the  veil  from  the  secret,  inner  workings 
the  mob  takes  months  of  sleuthing.  This  writer, 
sisted  by  two  Collier's  investigators,  dug  for  six 
«ks  through  court  and  crime  agency  files;  ques- 
ned  mayors  and  prosecutors,  congressmen, 
unty  bosses  and  ward  heelers,  hoodlums'  ac- 
untants  and  criminal  lawyers;  cornered  gang- 
srs  for  long  talks  in  their  hangouts. 
Big  Crime,  we  found,  had  invaded  the  upper 
wrld. 

The  Capone  mob's  chiefs  live  in  luxury — and 
ircspectability.  The  mob's  friends  are  in  upper- 
)rld  places  of  great  political  influence. 

Underworld  Power  in  Legislature 

At  the  mob's  bidding,  a  voting  bloc  that  holds 

balance  of  power  in  the  state  legislature  has 
arled  the  public  business  of  a  great  state.  And 
ider  mob  pressure  a  congressman,  a  big  wheel  in 
itional  Democratic  politics,  made  a  deal  that 
slped  cement  underworld  power  in  the  legis- 
ture. 

We  found  a  Capone  mob  so  potent  it  could 
moralize  Chicago's  police  department  and  defy 
reform  mayor's  efforts  to  reform  Chicago.  (Some 

Chicago's  50  police  captains  refuse  to  divulge 
eir  incomes  to  grand  juries,  sport  flashy  dia- 
onds  at  the  station  houses,  and  own  ranches  in 
rizona. 

We  found  that  the  mobsters,  invading  the  upper 
orld,  had  intrenched  themselves  behind  substan- 
il,  legitimate  business  fronts.  And  that  the  mob's 
mirespectability  had  not  lessened  mob  terror. 

'Do  you  travel  under  your  own  name?"  a  friend 

gangsters  asked  this  writer  in  astonishment. 

'You  know,"  he  said,  "a  man  can  get  killed  for 
Iking  to  you." 

The  half-dozen  Big  Crime  professionals  who 
>minate  the  Chicago  mob's  affairs  are  members 

the  Capone  family  or  learned  their  trade  as  "tor- 
>does,"  pimps  and  "businessmen"  for  the  late  Al 
apone.     Chief  kingpin  of  the  mob,  for  instance, 

a  Capone  cousin,  Charlie  Fischetti.  Capone's 
•others,  Ralph  (Bottles),  John  (Mimi),  Martin 
id  Matt  (John  Rayola),  hold  important  shares  of 
any  mob  rackets.  A  veteran  Capone  understudy, 
le  sixty-three-year-old,  pouch-eyed  "Little  Jack" 
iuzik,  is  business  brains  and  elder  statesman.  A 
apone  bodyguard,  De  Lucia,  is  the  Outfit's  link 
>  the  MaffiaT  Another  Capone  understudy,  Tony 
ccardo,  who  has  the  suggestive  alias  of  Joe  Bat- 
:rs,  is  the  "enforcer,"  the  man  who  handles  the 
jnmen  who  enforce  mob  law  and  trading  privi- 
:ges.  How  have  these  men  gone  so  far? 

For  the  answer,  let's  look  first  at  some  of  the 
iends  and  advisers  that  the  underworld  sports.  We 
in  look  pretty  high. 

One  legal  adviser  is  a  prominent  Chicagoan  who 

so  close  to  leader  Jack  Arvey  that  they  take 
lorida  vacations  together.    He  is  Sidney  Korshak. 

"Sidney  Korshak."  said  Jack  Arvey,  himself 
■ee  of  mob  taint,  "is  one  of  my  best  friends  in  this 
Md." 

But  Arvey's  best  friend  has  other  friends  too. 

In  a  room  in  Chicago's  Bismarck  Hotel  there 
athcred,  in  1940.  Capone  gangsters  Frank  Nitti 
the  late  enforcer),  Paul  Ricca,  Charley  (Cherry 
lose)  Gioe,  Louis  (Little  New  York)  Campagna. 
resent,  too,  were  Willie  Bioff.  pander,  and  Sidney 
Lorshak. 

"Willie,  meet  Sidney  Korshak,"  said  gangster 
}ioe  to  Bioff.  "He  is  our  man.  I  want  you  to  pay 
ttcntion  to  Korshak.  When  he  tells  you  some- 
hing.  he  knows  what  he's  talking  about.  Any 
message  he  might  deliver  to  you  is  a  message  from 
is."  So  testified  Bioff  in  the  million-dollar  movie 
hakedown  trial  of  1946  which  sent  six  Capone 
lobsters  to  prison.  Subsequently,  testified  pander 
jjbff,  Korshak  had  advised  him  how  to  testily  at 
he  forthcoming  extortion  trial  and  brought  him 
noncy  from  the  mob  when  Bioff  was  broke.  Other 
qually  interesting  Korshak  legal  activities  came  to 
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Ralph   Capone,  one   of   four   brothers   of 
Al,    is    aniong    Chicago's    "Big    Crime    Pros" 
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Paul  RlCCa  helped  seize  labor  unions  and 
force    leaders    to    put    mobsters    on    payrolls 


light  when  George  Scalise,  the  ex-convict  and 
pander,  went  to  jail  for  looting  the  70.000-member 
Building  Service  Employees  International  of 
$1,500,000. 

Scalise,  with  a  white-slavery  jail  stretch  already 
behind  him,  had  employed  the  muscle  of  the 
Eastern  and  Chicago  mobs  to  help  him  seize  the 
presidency  of  the  Building  Service  Employees  In- 
ternational. Then  he  thought  it  a  good  idea  to  frame 
some  new  by-laws  that  would  give  him  dictatorial 
powers.  He  hired  a  lawyer  at  a  $l,200-per-month 
retainer  to  do  the  job.  The  lawyer  was  Sidney 
Korshak. 

This,  as  was  testified,  took  place  in  January, 
1940.  But  a  decade  later,  in  1950,  Scalise  still  had 
need  of  Korshak.  When  union  boodler  Scalise  was 
released  from  prison  last  May  and  returned  to 
Chicago  he  made  a  beeline  for  the  plush  North 
LaSalle  Street  offices  of  Korshak. 

At  Korshak's  office  Scalise  arrived  incognito. 

"Tell  Mr.  Korshak  the  man  from  Arizona  is 
here,"  Scalise  told  the  receptionist.  With  Scalise 
was  his  lawyer,  George  Crane. 

Why  did  Scalise  and  his  lawyer  immediately  go 
to  Korshak?  One  can  only  raise  other  questions. 
Scalise  still  has  other  charges  and  another  trial 
hanging  over  his  head.  What  could  Korshak  do 
for  this  underworld  character?  I  asked  a  news- 
paper reporter  whether  he  could  introduce  me  to 
Charlie  Fischetti  or  Jack  Guzik  or  other  mobsters. 
The  newspaperman  said:  "Have  you  seen  Kor- 
shak?" 


Charlie  Fischetti's  nod  is  needed  to  break 
into  rackets  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Ohio 


Charley  Gioe,  called  Cherry  Nose,  now  out 
on  parole,  rates  high  in  Chicago  underworld 


When  I  asked  Korshak  to  introduce  me,  he  said, 
"Charlie  Fischetti  is  out  of  town." 

Korshak's  law  practice  is  a  subject  of  consider- 
able curiosity  among  fellow  lawyers  in  Chicago. 
As  one  put  it,  "Sid  Korshak  is  a  lawyer  who  tries 
few  cases — but  he  has  one  of  the  most  important 
law  practices  in  town."  Investigation  revealed 
Korshak  not  only  tries  few  cases — but  he  keeps 
few  office  files.  He  writes  few  business  letters.  Yet 
through  his  phone  go  many  of  the  most  influential 
voices  in  Chicago.  Arty  Elrod.  Arvey's  second  in 
command,  is  on  Korshak's  phone  frequently. 

Another  caller  is  Chicago's  biggest  "layoff" 
bookie,  Joe  Grabincr.  And  calling  often,  too,  is 
Police  Captain  Daniel  A.  Gilbert,  who  has  been 
described  as  the  richest  policeman  in  the  world 
since  il  was  revealed  in  a  Congressional  investi- 
gation that  he  had  one  of  the  biggest  grain- 
speculating  accounts  in  Chicago.  Gilbert  is  chief 
investigator  for  the  state's  attorney's  office.  In  16 
years  of  investigating  his  efforts  have  not  sent  one 
major  Capone  hoodlum  to  jail.  Gilbert  is  now  the 
Democratic  machine  candidate  for  sheriff. 

Korshak  seems  to  transact  much  of  his  practice 
while  traveling,  lor  he  is  out  of  his  office  about 
half  the  time — shuttling  between  Chicago.  New 
York,  Florida  and  the  West  Coast.  Obviously  in 
the  money,  he  lives  in  a  $10.000-a-year  suite  in  the 
Seneca  Hotel,  owned  by  Louis  Greenberg,  friend 
and  investment  adviser  ol  the  late  Frank  (the  en- 
forcer) Nitti.  A  neighbor  of  Korshak's  in  the 
Seneca  is  his  friend  and  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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and  the  Sword 


By  MAJOR  MELVIN  B.  VOORHEES 


"The  Colonel  had  his  evidence,  those  accursed  letters;  he  had  his  witnesses;  he  had  his 
charge,  deadly  in  its  potentiality — and  he  had  it  aimed  right  where  the  crucifix  dangled7 


HE  Priest  was  a  hot  potato  in  the  Major's 
hands.  The  Colonel  had  handed  him  to  the 
-  Major  on  a  legalistic  platter  garnished  with 
lence  in  the  form  of  ten  damning  letters  from 
lin  the  prisoners'  cage. 

Here's  the  evidence,"  the  Colonel   had   said, 

d  there's  the  law.     He  smuggled  mail  to  and 

1  those  SS  killers  in  violation  of  our  regulations 

the  ethics  of  his  church,  and,  by  all  the  gods  I 

r  heard  of,  you're  going  to  charge  him,  try  him, 

convict  him — if  I  have  to  go  to  George  Patton 

Iself." 

'he   cropped-haired,   blond   lieutenant   colonel 

n  had  unbuttoned  his  neat  and  snug  field  jacket 

hauled  a  packet  of  letters  from  an  inner  pocket. 

h  self-assurance,  he   had   tossed   it  onto   the 

jor's  desk,  and  the  letters  slid  to  a  stop  under  the 

jor's  morose  gaze. 

he  Colonel  rose  to  his  six  feet,  his  plastic  helmet 
r  nestled  in  the  crook  of  his  left  arm  like  the 
ball  he'd  once  lugged  for  the  Point.  "It's  your 
jlegi  from  here  on,"  he  had  said  to  the  Major, 
e  you  tonight."  Then  he  had  smiled  brightly, 
led,  and  briskly  stridden  from  the  office. 
)amn  the  Colonel,  nice  fellow  though  he  was, 
1  damn  his  letters!  It  was  one  thing  to  build  a 
e  against  a  priest;  it  was  another  thing  to  try 
and  something  else  again  to  decide  it.  The 
te's  Bishop  would  be  prepared  and  able  to  sound 
appeal  like  the  blast  of  Joshua's  trumpets  to  the 
ijor's  superiors,  far  off  though  they  might  be. 
e  Major  was  well  aware  that  many  of  them  had 
re  than  a  passing  interest  in  this  church. 
This  had  been  an  official  visit  of  the  American 
op  commander  to  the  American  military  gov- 
or.  This  was  German  occupation  in  late  fall, 
\5. 

The  Major  swiveled  and  peered  through  a  web- 
tained  window  at  the  River  Main  bustling  by 
i  Bavarian  town.  Downstream,  linden  trees 
rked  the  Long  Ford  where  Napoleon's  Grande 
mee  had  crossed,  bound  for  death  on  the  icy 
ssian  plain.  Not  far  eastward  Gustavus  Adolphus 
1  hacked  his  way  into  Festung  Maricnburg. 
stward  across  the  Main  rose  the  verdant  Spes- 
t  Hills,  where  the  eastern  watch  fires  of  Caesar's 
gions  of  Gaul  once  had  blazed,  faltered  and  died. 
Yes,  this  was  soil  that  steamed  from  the  heat  of 
irder.  Here  harshness,  brutality,  the  will  and 
lingness  to  kill  had  been  esteemed  as  virtues  of 
I  chosen.  Here  even  defeated  men  revered  their 
lquerors,  and  women  well  remembered  their 
ilosophers'  estimate  of  the  female's  utilitarian 
e  in  a  warrior's  world. 

The  Major  was  still  astonished  that  a  mild  Amer- 
n  should  find  himself  in  such  a  setting  in  such  a 
Sessional  role.  Not  that  he  didn't  relish  it.  It 
s  pleasing,  for  once  to  be  doing  a  job  a  lot  of 
pless  people  desperately  needed  done.  It  was 
irtening  and  maybe  dazzling  to  be  necessary  to 
my.  The  Major,  as  a  civilian,  had  been  proud  of 
record  of  public  service.  Well,  here  was  public 
vice — salving  the  new  wounds  of  this  humiliated 
id  of  battered  and  beaten  people. 
This  was  fall.  1945.  The  lately  born,  youthfully 
nfused  and  vast  headquarters  at  Berlin  und 
unich  and  Frankfurt  still  were  far  away.  I  heir 
Uacles  were  writhing  over  the  countryside,  but 
sy  had  not  yet  taken  hold. 
The  military  governor  of  the  District,  with  his 


investigators,  his  police,  his  prosecutors,  his  virtu- 
ally unhampered  power,  and  with  himself  as  judge 
of  the  sole  court  of  condemnation  or  condone- 
ment,  was  as  near  to  being  a  ruler-in-absolute  as 
any  American  ever  had  been.  He  could  play  at  be- 
ing God. 

"He  could,"  the  Major  mused,  "but  he'd  be  badly 
outplayed.    Think  I'll  pass." 

Still,  a  touch  of  Godlike  wisdom  would  be  most 
useful  just  now. 

There  was  this  business  about  the  church.  The 
Major  knew  he  was  on  a  well-rutted  military  road 
when  he  found  himself  at  odds  with  an  outpost  of 
the  Vatican.  But  how  he  had  arrived  there,  and 
why,  was  not  so  clear. 

The  Major  belonged  to  no  church.  But  he  re- 
spected all  of  them;  always  had.  Certainly  he  was 
no  iconoclast. 

There  had  been  that  village  cleric  who  had 
threatened  the  former  Nazi  with  exposure  unless 
the  Parteimitglied,  a  hardheaded  Gasthaus  owner 
of  means,  upped  his  congregational  contribution. 
The  Major  disliked  blackmail — even  if  the  target 
was  suspect  politically.  So  he  hopefully  reported 
the  case  to  the  ancient,  honored  State's  Bishop. 

For  his  pains,  he  had  been  ignored,  coldly  and 
completely. 

The  puzzled,  annoyed  governor  had  done  noth- 
ing more. 

He  recalled  military  government  doctrine — ad- 
ministered to  him  and  to  hundreds  like  him  long 
ago  in  far-off  Stateside  Army  schools.  "Don't 
neglect,"  they  had  admonished,  "to  cultivate  the 
churchman.  He  always  is  influential;  sometimes  he 
dominates.  Persuade  him  to  help  you  gain  and 
maintain  control." 

Good  advice,  probably.  But  somehow  the 
Major  had  recoiled  from  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
make  a  tool  of  the  church.  Such  a  course  clashed 
with  something  fundamental  in  the  American's 
concept  of  sound  and  sincere  political  practice.  If 
it  was  right  to  keep  the  church  out  of  and  apart 
from  government,  then  it  was  wrong  to  use  the 
church  for  the  moment's  convenience  of  even  a 
martial  policy. 

Or  was  it?    The  Major  wasn't  sure — not  beyond 


THIS  story  is  one  of  the  many  entered 
in  the  first  short  story  writing  contest 
in  the  history  of  the  Army.  All  Army 
personnel  were  invited  to  compete,  and 
their  manuscripts  were  submitted — 
anonymously — to  a  board  of  judges  con- 
sisting of  Amy  Loveman,  Clifton  Fadi- 
man,  Herschel  Brickell,  Harry  Hansen 
and  Knox  Burger.  Collier's  is  happy  to 
publish  the  three  stories  judged  best. 
The  first  of  these,  The  Robe  and  the 
Sword,  concerns  the  American  occupa- 
tion of  Germany  five  years  ago.  The 
other  two  prize-winning  stories  will  ap- 
pear in  forthcoming  issues  of  Collier's 


a  doubt.  But  such  a  state  of  mind  seemed  to  go 
with  this  sometimes  terrifying  job.  And  some- 
times, when  he  was  least  certain,  he  acted  most 
surely.    He  had  to — or  pack  up  and  go  home. 

The  time  had  come  to  open  schools.  The  Major 
had  been  curious.  Gently,  he  had  directed  that  a 
plebiscite  be  held  in  the  county,  so  people  might  say 
whether  they  preferred  church  or  public  schools. 
It  seemed  a  democratic,  and  assuredly  it  was  a 
naive,  thing  to  do. 

"So,"  the  venerable  Bishop  had  said,  "we  take  up 
the  fight  once  more." 

He  might  as  well  have  rapped  the  Major  with  his 
bishop's  staff. 

"He  means  I  am  taking  up  where  the  Nazis  left 
off!"  the  amazed  American  exclaimed. 

But  the  uncertain  American  held  his  plebiscite. 
The  church  won  a  tenfold  ballot  victory.  The  vote 
was  cast  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  after  the  village 
priests,  in  their  morning  sermons,  had  displayed 
anything  by  political  timidity. 

"Well,  at  least  I  got  an  answer,"  the  rueful  Major 
had  commented. 

But  all  that  was  past  now — and  no  great  harm 
done.  A  few  of  the  natives  had  even  caught  a 
shimmery,  very  distant  vision  of  Herr  Major's  pur- 
pose. But  still  others  leered,  in  mistaken  belief 
they  knew  his  motive. 

The  Major  was  sure  that  both  he  and  his  design 
were  befogged  by  the  moral  blight  of  this  politically 
benighted  human  community. 

AND  now  had  come  the  Colonel  with  his  case 
.  against  the  Dekan,  the  priest  of  the  District, 
the  Bishop's  Man. 

The  Major  fingered  the  packet  of  sealed  en- 
velopes and  glumly  mused  of  autumn's  cool  sun 
shining  outside  so  cheerily.  Gingerly,  he  drew  the 
rubber  bands  from  the  packet. 

The  letters,  most  of  them  dirty  and  rumpled, 
were  addressed  to  men  or  women,  or  perhaps  to 
children,  in  many  parts  of  Germany — to  Kufstein 
in  a  valley  of  the  Tirolese  Alps,  to  storied  Niirn- 
berg,  to  Munich,  to  deadly  Dachau,  to  Berlin, 
to  Schweidnitz,  to  Hamburg,  to  Wiirzburg,  to 
Frankfurt  am  Main,  to  Weimar — 

The  Major  dropped  the  letters,  rose,  and  paced 
the  room. 

The  Colonel  was  one  of  the  ablest  fighting 
soldiers  the  Major  had  encountered.  From  Amer- 
ica's South,  he  had  his  not  unique  attitude  toward 
Negroes,  he  was  skeptical  of  Catholics,  and  he 
seemed  to  think  the  soldier  possessed  also  the  an- 
swers to  most  of  the  problems  of  a  plagued  man- 
kind. 

The  Major  had  spent  many  evenings  with  cognac 
and  the  Colonel.  Both  sometimes  gave  him  head- 
aches. But  both  were  good  and  useful  comrades — 
particularly  so  since  a  military  governor's  social 
life  under  nonfraternization  was  limited. 

The  Colonel  was  boyish  and  cheerful  and  good 
company,  but  rigid  and  solemn  about  what  he 
seemed  to  see  as  "the  fundamentals."  One  con- 
stantly tripped  over  his  prejudices.  But  he  was 
young  in  spirit;  he'd  grow  Still,  the  Major  had 
noted,  the  uniform  acted  as  a  strait  jacket  on  some 
men.  Some  officers  didn't  seem  to  mature  beyond 
the  fifth  ribbon. 

Just  the  same,  the  Colonel  might  be  right.  He 
was  alive,  and  that  meant,  (Continued  on  page  49) 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  FRANK  REILLY 


Cornerstone  of  the  Old  Howard,  located  just  off  famed  Scollay  Square, 
was  laid  in  1846.      For  years  a  bottling  works  occupied  the  first  floor 


Chorus  rests  with  waiting  principals:    (r.)   stripteuse  Jai  1 


Always  Something  Doing  at  _D  \J  o  A  Oi\ 


Current  top  box-office  draw  at  the  Howard  is 
Rose  La  Rose,  known  as  'burlesque's  bad  girl' 


\ 
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In  a  city  that's  proud  of  its  many  traditions,  not 
the  least  of  them  is  a  famed  old  burlesque  theater 
that  has  even  become  a  "required  course"  at  Harvard 


BOSTON'S  Chamber  of  Commerce,  recently 
working  overtime  to  lure  the  tourist  trade 
with  bales  of  folders  extolling  such  hallowed 
landmarks  as  Old  North  Church  and  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  might  give  heed  to  this  unsolicited  sug- 
gestion from  Char's  Tour  &  Travel  Service  way 
out  in  Honolulu.  To  promote  a  semiannual  State- 
side vacation  trip  which  he  directs,  Yew  Char  is- 
sues a  brochure  with  this  blurb  among  the  high 
lights — "Visit  historic  Boston  and  see  the  cele- 
brated Old   Howard   burlesque   theater." 

Although  the  Brahmin  side  of  Beacon  Hill  would 
blanch  at  the  thought,  less  proper  Bostonians  have 
long  felt  thai  one  of  their  city's  biggest  attractions 
is  the  granite-faced,  cathedral-like  Old  Howard  on 
the  fringe  of  honky-tonk  Scollay  Square.  Now  in 
its  105th  consecutive  season  as  a  playhouse,  this 
oldest  of  American  theaters  has  won  an  interna- 
tional reputation  in  recent  years  as  thousands  of 
servicemen  who  patronized  its  art  during  World 
War  II  spread  the  Old  Howard's  fame  around  the 
world. 

That's  why  today,  added  to  the  usual  patronage 
from  college  students,  factory  hands,  sailors  and 
somewhat    furtive    businessmen    and    local    poli- 


ticians, the  queue  before  the  Howard's  gaudy  ma; 
quee  sometimes  includes  touring  United  Nation 
delegates,  other  foreign  visitors  and,  twice  a  yea:l 
Yew  Char  and  25  eager  Hawaiians.  The  customer:! 
old  and  new,  are  seldom  disappointed  in  the  the* 
ter's  traditional  boast,  as  expressed  in  lobby  bin 
boards,  that  there's  "Always  something  doing  fror4 
9:00  a.m.  to  1  1  :00  p.m." 

With  burlesque  an  extinct  art  by  official  decrc: 
in  New  York  and  many  other  cities,  the  01 '! 
Howard  is  now  to  the  strip-tease  circuit  what  th 
old  Palace  on  Broadway  once  was  to  vaudeville 
And  this,  mind  you,  in  the  staid  Hub  of  New  Engi 
land,  where  the  blue  pencil  often  severely  ccnsorl 
books,  movies  and  legitimate  plays.  Six  days 
week,  1 1  months  a  year  on  the  Howard's  antiqu 
stage,  pretty  girls  peel  down  to  within  a  few  sei 
quins  and  spangles  of  nudity  and  comedians  recitl 
their  risque  routines  with  little  or  no  trouble  fror 
the  law. 

Boston  officials  see  no  paradox  in  all  this.  1 
there's  any  rule  of  thumbs-down  to  explain  thei 
censorship,  it  seems  to  be  this:  You  have  to  bl 
eighteen  years  old  to  be  admitted  to  the  01m 
Howard.    Anyone  who  pays  his  admission  ther| 
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man  Al  Leryo;  comic  Irv  Harmon  (seated);  Jean  Calvert  (1.) 


Strict  but  fatberly,  that's  Francis  (Bunny)  Weldon  who'  takes  charge  of 
the  12-girl  chorus,  produces  the  shows,  designs  the  costumes  and  scenery 


LD  HOWARD 


By  GORDON  MANNING 


nows  in  advance  just  what  he  is  going  to  see.  But 
here  is  no  minimum  age  for  admission  to  legis- 
late theaters  and  movie  houses,  and  no  advance 
lotice  of  the  type  of  show.  Therefore,  any  indcli- 
ate  or  offensive  material  presented  in  those  places 

more  likely  to  do  damage  to  public  morals. 

"But  we  check  the  Old  Howard  every  week," 
ays  Walter  R.  Milliken,  the  stocky,  serious  gentle- 
nan  who  serves  as  Boston's  city  censor  under  the 
■wieldly  title  of  chief  of  the  licensing  division  of 
he  mayor's  office.  "The  management  always  co- 
Berates  to  the  fullest  with  any  suggestions  I  make 
egarding  the  strip  acts  or  comic  bits." 

Boston  Mayor  John  B.  Hynes.  speaking  at  a  Va- 
iety  Club  luncheon  honoring  Rufus  (Al)  Som- 
rby,  owner  and  operator  of  the  Old  Howard,  lor 
lis  50  years  in  show  business,  declared:  "Boston  is 
lot  a  puritanical  town.  We  like  real  entertainment, 
^nd  that's  what  Al  Somerby  has  been  giving  us.  Al 
las  been  a  credit  to  our  city  for  a  great  many 
rears."  Other  tributes  paid  Somerby  at  that  lunch- 
on  included  congratulatory  wires  from  both  U.S. 
cnators  from  Massachusetts,  Leverett  Saltonstall 
ind  Henry  Cabot   Lodge,  Jr. 

Oddly  enough,  (he  Old  Howard  enjoys  greater 
espect  in  official  circles  today  than  it  did  as  a 
egitimate  (heater  presenting  Shakespeare  and 
)ther  classics  more  than  100  years  ago.  In  those 
lass  Boston  burghers  considered  any  theater  a 
gateway  to  the  internal  regions.  Consequently, 
'  c  great  gray  Gothic  structure  on  Howard  Street 
vas  purposely  built  to  resemble  a  church,  fronted 
vith  three  tall,  stained-glass  windows.  It  was  called 
he  Howard  Athenaeum  to  give  the  impression  that 


it  was  sort  of  an  educational  and  cultural  institu- 
tion. 

But  the  Howard's  fabulous  background  goes 
back  even  farther  in  Boston's  history.  In  1843,  on 
a  vacant  lot  along  the  narrow  lane  that  led  from 
the  Scollay  Square  pasture  land  to  the  Charles 
River  Bank,  a  one-story  wooden  tabernacle  was 
erected  for  the  Reverend  William  Miller,  leader 
of  a  sect  known  as  the  Millerites.  This  group  be- 
lieved that  the  end  of  the  world  was  imminent  and, 
in  the  manner  of  a  modern  radio  jingle,  the  Rev- 
erend Miller  made  his  prediction  in  rhyme:  "The 
end  of  the  world  will  surely  be  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-three." 

The  Reverend  Miller  set  April  23d  as  the  sched- 
uled day  of  doom.  His  followers,  having  disposed 
of  their  worldly  goods,  gathered  on  the  tabernacle 
roof  dressed  in  the  flimsiest  of  white  ascension 
robes.  The  failure  of  Miller's  prophecy  caused 
many  of  his  disciples  to  desert. 

Seeking  some  return  on  their  investment  in  the 
tabernacle,  the  more  business-minded  of  Miller's 
flock  leased  the  building,  over  his  protests,  to  a 
theatrical  company.  On  October  13,  1845,  the 
theater  opened  with  Sheridan's  The  School  for 
Scandal,  and  a  farce,  The  Day  after  the  Wedding. 

After  99  performances,  the  first  Howard  burned 
to  the  ground.  I  he  climax  of  the  play  that  final 
night  was  the  descent  of  a  ball  of  fire  from  the  flies 
of  the  theater.  This  prop  was  too  realistic.  All  that 
was  left  standing  was  a  granite  facade  which  the 
new  tenants  had  erected  to  give  the  building  a  more 
impressive  appearance.  Nobody  was  hurt  in  the 
blaze.  (Continued  on  page  15) 


Joe  Cowan  and  Irv  Harmon  go  into  their  rou- 
tine.    Many  Howard  acts  went  on  to  stardom 
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THE  NEW  GI  JOE 


STOP  AND  THINK  I 

Have  40K  ever  been  convicted  bo 

Civil  Authorities? 
Have  uow  had  prior  Service 

with  the  Armed  Forces  ? 
If  so,  have  *foo  reported  this 

inform** ' 


DA5IL    IIVAIINIINtr  LtH 

INITIAL    RECEIVING    POINT 


THE  COMMANDING  SFNFRAL  10™  INF  OIV 

welcomes  you 


t  the  Basic  1  raining  Center,  the  new  iris  are  taken  to  a 
coffee-and-lemonade  snack  bar  for  refreshment.  There 
they  are  greeted  by  an  officer  whose  opening  statement  is: 
"Good  afternoon,  gentlemen.     I'm  here  to  welcome  you' 
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SOLDIER.! 

YOU   HAVE   JUST 
RECEIVED  UNIFORMS 
WITH   A  MONETARY 
VALUE    OF 

$150 

TAKE  CARE  OF  THEM — 
THEY   BELONG  TO 

YOU! 


The  assembly-line  clothing  issue  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Today's  soldier  first  draws  about 
$150  worth  of  clothes — which  must  fit — and  then  gets  money  to  buy  replacements.  One  more 
change:  Overburdened  GIs  no  longer  limp  painfully  back  to  their  barracks.  They  ride  busses 
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e  Never  Had  It  So  Good 


By  BILL  DAVIDSON 
Illustrated  by  DAVE  BREGER 

You  wouldn't  recognize  the  1950  Army.    Gone  are  the  old  days  of  the  25-mile  hike,  the 
snarling   first   sergeant    and    the   chipped-beef  breakfast.    Only   the    griping   is   familiar 


Old  GI  Joes  will  remember  Collier's  Associ- 
ate Editor  Bill  Davidson  and  Cartoonist 
Dave  Breger  as  onetime  staff  members  of 
Yank  magazine  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Breger,  in  fact,  is  sometimes  credited  with 
having  originated  the  expression  "GI  Joe"  in 
an  early  cartoon  he  drew  for  Yank.  Davidson 
covered  the  European  theater  from  the  air, 
with  the  Royal  Navy  and  with  Allied  ground 
forces  from  Omaha  Beach  to  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge.  As  a  team  they  set  out  recently  to  see 
what  it's  like  to  be  drafted  these  days — to 
discover  how  the  present  induction  and  train- 
ing setup  compares  with  the  one  they  knew 
in  World  War  II.  Their  research  took  them 
to  one  of  the  Army's  induction  stations  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  to  the  Basic 
Training  Center  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas.  This 
is  a  comprehensive  report  on  what  they  found 


WHEN  I  was  drafted  on  May  6,  1941,  the 
United  States  Army  gave  me  intelligence 
tests,  interviewed  me  about  my  educational 
and  literary  accomplishments,  lectured  me  about 
how  the  Army  always  found  the  right  place  for  the 
right  man,  and  then  assigned  me  to  my  Right  Place 
— the  top  of  a  garbage-collecting  truck  at  Fort  Dix, 
New  Jersey.  Later,  I  became  a  rifleman  in  an  in- 
fantry outfit,  and  my  basic  training  with  this  unit 
was  distinguished  by  the  following:  (a)  I  unloaded 
343  trucks,  did  18  days  of  K.P.  and  picked  up 
approximately  3,000  cigarette  butts;  (b)  I  became 
expert  at  lunging  and  parrying  with  the  bayonet, 
a  weapon  which  1  never  again  used  in  my  4y2  years 
in  the  Army;  (c)  I  lost  four  rifle  bolts  while  dis- 
assembling four  separate  and  distinct  rifles — possi- 
bly a  new  Fort  Dix  record;  (d)  I  was  poisoned  in 
the  company  mess  three  times,  once  requiring 
stomach  pumping  at  the  local  station  hospital;  and 
(e)  for  13  weeks,  I  was  addressed  by  my  superiors 
simply  as  "You"  and  "Knucklehead,"  and  1  was  in- 
formed a  record  number  of  times  a  day  that  I  had 


found  a  home  in  the  Army  and  that  I  never  had 
had  it  so  good. 

My  colleague,  Dave  Breger,  had  similar  illumi- 
nating experiences  during  that  same  period  in  1941, 
chief  among  which  was  the  now-famous  classifica- 
tion job  the  Army  did  on  him.  Breger  had  a  degree  in 
psychology  from  Northwestern  University  and  for 
years  he  had  been  the  office  manager  of  a  large  cor- 
poration and,  later,  a  nationally  known  professional 
cartoonist.  The  Fort  Dix  Reception  Center  gravely 
weighed  all  these  qualifications,  and  finally,  after 
much  deliberation,  class'ified  Breger  as  an  automo- 
bile mechanic  and  sent  him  off  to  a  Motor  Mainte- 
nance Battalion  at  Camp  Livingston,  Louisiana. 

As  millions  of  ex-Gls  know,  this  was  the  Army 
in  the  early  years  of  World  War  II.  Now,  with  a 
new  generation  of  selectees  being  called  up  by  the 
draft  boards  just  as  they  were  in  1941,  Breger  and 
I  went  to  Fort  Riley,  Kansas  (one  of  the  great  new 
Basic  Training  Centers),  to  see  if  the  Army  had 
changed  since  we  went  through  as  inductees  nine 
years  ago.  (Continued  on  page  11) 
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GLIDER  ATTACK 

Continuing  a  WAR  ADVENTURE  IN  BURMA 


By  LOWELL  THOMAS 


tory's  first  all-airborne  invasion  behind  enemy 
s  was  launched  from  India  in  1944  in  a  daring 
smpt  to  cut  off  communications  of  the  Japanese 
ing  General  Joseph  W.  Stilwell's  forces  in  Burma, 
vas  organized  and  led  by  that  strange  master  of 
wthodox  warfare,  General  Orde  Charles  Wingate, 
o  had  won  fame  in  Palestine  and  Ethiopia.  Win- 
e,  an  Englishman,  had  a  hard-fighting  army  of 
ts,  English,  Africans,  Burmese  and  Gurkhas.  It 
two  Americans,  however,  who  foresaw  that 
igate  needed  gliders  to  make  the  invasion  suc- 
iful.  They  were  Colonels  Philip  Cochran  and  John 
son.  Putting  together  an  American  glider-plane 
ze,  they  helped  organize  the  invasion,  which  was 
ake  off  from  Lalaghat,  India,  and  land  at  two  air- 
ds  secretly  built  165  miles  behind  the  Japanese 
ance  lines.  They  were  named  Broadway  and  Pic- 
illy.  A  last-minute  photo  reconnaissance  showed 
enemy  had  discovered  and  blocked  Piccadilly,  so 
invasion  headed  for  Broadway.  When  time  came 
radio  reports  from  Broadway,  Wingate  waited  in 
a.  Finally  came  the  dreaded  code  word:  Soyalink 


II 


"^HE  Air  Commando  glider  spearheading  the 
Chindit  invasion  of  Burma  ran  into  trouble, 
-  not  with  the  Japs  but  with  an  elephant  water 
:.  Major  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  assigned  to  put 
big  CG-4A  sailplane  down  in  a  lonely  jungle 
aring  165  miles  behind  enemy  lines,  located  his 
il  and,  with  the  North  Star  for  a  guide,  cut  the 
yrope  and  started  his  run  to  the  ground. 
'We  should  have  been  going  about  60  miles  an 
ur"  he  told  me,  "but  we  were  doing  90 — why,  I 
i  no  idea.  At  treetop  level  I  went  into  black 
idow  and  lost  all  sense  of  horizon.  There  was  a 
hing  sound  of  tall  grass  whipping  the  front  of 
i  glider.    Then  I  saw  a  white  patch  and  pulled 
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Major  William  Taylor,  Jr.   (1.),  spearheaded 
invasion.     With  him  is  Captain  Vincent  Rose 


back  at  the  controls  with  all  my  strength.  I  was 
just  able  to  get  into  the  air  for  a  hop  over  what 
was,  1  found  later,  a  water  hole  for  elephants,  big 
enough  to  hold  a  house.  If  we  had  plunged  into 
it  a  crash  was  certain.  As  it  was,  I  lost  a  wheel 
bouncing  down  on  the  other  side,  coming  to  a  stop 
within  50  yards  of  the  point  chosen  weeks  before  in 
planning." 

British  assault  troops  piled  out  and  went  moving 
off  through  the  grass  to  investigate  what  they  feared 
most,  that  the  Japs  might  have  lured  the  air  inva- 
sion into  Broadway  (as  the  clearing  had  been 
named  by  American  fliers)  to  destroy  it.  Last- 
minute  air  reconnaissance  had  shown  the  Japs  had 
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booby-trapped  an  alternate  clearing,  called  Pic- 
cadilly, by  placing  logs  across  it. 

Despite  this  threat,  General  Orde  Charles  Win- 
gate, the  eccentric  genius  of  guerrilla  warfare  who 
commanded  the  first  all-air  invasion,  had  decided  to 
go  ahead  as  scheduled  on  March  5,  1944.  Win- 
gate's  men,  the  famed  jungle  fighters  he  called 
Chindits,  after  the  Chinthey  statue  which  guarded 
Burmese  pagodas,  were  to  be  transported  by  the 
Air  Commandos  headed  by  Colonels  Philip  Coch- 
ran and  John  Alison.  The  Wingate  campaign  was 
to  cut  enemy  communications  from  the  rear,  sup- 
porting General  "Vinegar  Joe"  Stilwell,  whose 
Chinese-American  army  was  driving  southward 
from  the  Chinese  border. 

The  gliders,  taking  off  at  dusk  from  the  Lalaghat 
air  base  in  the  Imphal  Valley,  India,  had  a  rough 
trip.  They  rose  in  double  tow  in  clear  moonlight, 
but  ran  into  fog  and  smoke  haze  as  they  crossed 
the  enemy  lines  at  the  Chindwin  River.  Seventeen 
towlines  parted  during  the  rough  trip  to  cross  the 
8,000-foot  Chin  Hills,  sending  glider  cargoes  of 
men  to  an  uncertain  fate  in  the  black  jungle. 

A  few  minutes  after  Taylor's  craft  got  down  at 
Broadway,  a  dim  form  came  through  the  darkness 
with  the  whistling  sound  a  glider  makes — then  a 
crash.  Lieutenant  Neal  J.  Blush,  of  Whitefish, 
Montana,  cracked  up  in  landing  but  nobody  was 
hurt. 

Others  began  to  come  in.  Alison,  coleader  of  the 
Commandos,  landed  safely.  Lieutenant  Donald  E. 
Seese,  of  Penn  Yan,  New  York,  came  in  crosswise 
on  the  field  and  was  headed  for  a  crash  with  Bill 
Taylor's  glider.  "He  almost  picked  up  his  own  and 
jumped  over  mine,"  Taylor  told  me  long  afterward. 
"He  was  carrying  Brigadier  Michael  'Mad  Mike' 
Calvert,  commander  of  the  Wingate  troops,  and  it 
looked  like  sure  death.  Mad  Mike  said  later  he 
never  had  seen  anyone  so  cool  as  Seese  when  he 
jumped  that  glider." 

A  shot  rang  out  and  (Continued  on  page  45) 
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Wrecks  littered  Broadway  strip.  Gliders  crashed 
into  wrecks.  Getting  the  wounded  out  was  a  dan- 
gerous job  as  one  glider  after  another  knifed  in 


The  stranger  rose  and  walked 
to  the  bench,  bringing  Lena 
with  him.  "I  am  prepared 
to  put  up  bail,"  he  declared 
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By  A.  J.  CRONIN 


Sick  and  dispirited,  Paul  was  no  longer  able  to  carry  on  the  struggle 

to  clear  his  father's  name.    Someone  must  help  him  make  the  truth 
known — someone  like  the  extraordinary  Mr.  Luther  Aloysius  Dunn 


The  Story:  Paul  Engel  learned  from  a  family 
friend  that  his  father.  Leon  Engel,  whom  he  had  be- 
lieved dead,  was  really  serving  a  life  sentence  for 
the  murder  of  Mona  Spurling.  Paul  left  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, and  went  to  Winton,  Scotland,  the  city  of  the 
crime,  determined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  story. 
From  Albert  Prusty,  a  neighbor  of  the  victim  who 
still  lived  in  the  same  house,  he  learned  of  the  presence 
of  another  man  at  the  murder  scene,  although  the 
positive  identifications  of  Leon  Engel  made  by  Janet 
Crombie,  a  maid,  and  Louisa  Burt  had  formed  the 
basis  for  a  strong  case  built  up  by  Inspector  James 
Swann  and  Chief  Constable  Adam  Urie  and  prose- 
cuted by  Sir  Matthew  Sprott. 

Swann,  on  his  deathbed,  confessed  to  Paul  that  the 
evidence  was  trumped  up,  and  told  him  to  see  Louisa 
Burt.  Paul  was  just  getting  some  information  from 
her  when  the  police  picked  him  up  and  brought  him 
before  Urie.  who  warned  him  to  keep  his  hands  off 
the  case.  Instead,  Paul  got  George  Birley,  Member 
of  Parliament,  to  propose  an  official  reinvestigation. 

Paul  meanwhile  found  himself  deeply  attracted  to 
lovely  Lena  Andersen,  who  worked  with  him  in  a 
department  store.    Bad  luck  pursued  him:    his  plea 
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or  a  reopening  of  the  case  was  rejected;  he  heard  that 
ena  had  an  illegitimate  child;  and  he  lost  his  job. 
[ten  he  received  a  note  from  his  father  in  prison, 
elling  him  to  look  for  a  shady  character  named  Monk. 
;n  search  of  Monk,  Paul  lived  the  life  of  a  derelict. 
Vhen  he  found  him,  Monk  tried  to  use  Paul  as  an  in- 
trument  of  revenge  against  his  enemy  Sprott,  and, 
>y  working  on  Paul's  resentment,  brought  him  almost 
o  the  point  of  murdering  the  prosecutor. 

Desperate  and  ill.  Paul  took  to  going  to  the  canteen 
for  destitute  men  run  by  Louisa  Burt's  philanthropist- 
mployer,  Enoch  Oswald.  A  letter  from  Louisa  told 
Paul  that  she,  like  Janet  Crombie,  who  had  also 
worked  for  the  Oswalds,  was  marrying  and  going  to 
Australia.  This  somehow  aroused  Paul's  suspicion, 
and  he  revisited  Prusty  and  learned  that  Oswald  was 
also  the  landlord  of  the  murder  house.  Lena  helped 
Paul  trap  Oswald  into  revealing,  unwittingly,  another 
piece  of  incriminating  evidence,  and  Paul  then  went 
walking  about  the  city,  carrying  a  sandwich  board 
stating  his  father's  case.  He  was  arrested,  and  faced  a 
term  in  jail.  But  Sprott,  by  now  thoroughly  alarmed, 
ordered  Urie  to  try  to  have  Paul  put  away  in  a  mental 
institution. 
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THE  police  court  opened  next  morning  at  ten 
o'clock.  The  red-necked  sergeant  took  Paul 
upstairs.  He  did  not  seem  a  bad  sort  this 
morning.  As  they  left  the  cell  he  glanced  meaning- 
fully at  Paul's  bruised  and  swollen  eyes. 

"Nasty  fall  you  had  yesterday,  cully.  Take  care 
you  don't  slip  up  this  morning.   You  follow  me?" 

Paul  did  not  answer.  Toward  morning  he  had 
actually  slept  for  several  hours.  But  this  rest  had 
not  revived  him.  He  could  not  understand  why  he 
felt  so  weak;  even  to  breathe  cost  him  an  effort;  and 
his  side  still  hurt  him  so  badly  he  had  to  keep  his  left 
arm  pressed  hard  against  it  in  an  effort  to  control 
the  pain.  But,  in  contrast,  his  mind  was  sharp  again. 
He  saw  everything  with  a  bright,  unnatural  lucidity. 
And  he  was  firmly  determined  that  he  would  speak 
out  and  reveal  everything.  Yes,  this  time  nothing 
would  deter  him. 

When  he  was  escorted  through  the  side  door  and 
shown  his  place  on  the  prisoner's  bench  the  court 
was  already  in  session,  and  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Bat- 
tersby,  a  thin  middle-aged  man  with  a  kindly  ap- 
pearance, had  begun  to  deal  expertly  with  the  usual 
run  of  misdemeanors.  Paul  studied  him  as  he  rap- 
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idly  disposed  of  three  elderly  drunks,  a  boy  caught 
collecting  betting  slips,  a  street  hawker  who  had 
traded  without  a  license,  an  old  musician  accused 
of  begging,  a  tramp  apprehended  for  being  "with- 
out visible  means  of  support." 

The  magistrate's  lips  were  thin,  severe-looking, 
but  his  eyes  were  wise  arid  humane.  He  never 
smiled  at  the  blandishments,  the  cajoling  pleas  of 
the  old  repeaters  who  stood  before  him.  Yet  none 
of  his  sentences  was  severe.  Several  first  offenders 
received  suspended  sentences,  and  he  turned  over, 
without  comment,  a  -oung  girl  charged  with  petty 
theft  to  the  representative  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
Paul,  watching  him,  thought  to  himself:  This  is  a 
man  who  will  listen  to  me. 

Suddenly,  while  he  studied  Mr.  Battersby,  he  be- 
came aware  that  he  himself  was  the  object  of  a 
steady  and  compelling  inspection.  He  looked  to- 
ward the  public  seats  and  immediately  saw  Lena. 
She  was  not  alone.  Beside  her  sat  a  heavy-set  man 
of  about  forty,  wearing  a  flannel  suit,  a  carelessly 
knotted  tie,  and  a  tweed  overcoat  which  had  seen 
much  service.  His  hat  was  pushed  back  on  his  head, 
exposing  a  round  bald  brow.  All  his  face  was  round 
and  chubby,  presenting,  despite  the  unshaven  jowls, 
a  curious  nakedness  which  he  tried  to  conceal  by 
assuming  a  look  of  boredom. 

He  had  been  contemplating  Paul  with  this  de- 
tachment but  now,  although  his  expression  did  not 
alter,  he  raised  his  forefinger  and  laid  it  against  his 
lips.  Paul  glanced  quickly  at  Lena,  read  the  appeal 
in  her  eyes,  then  looked  back  at  the  fat  stranger, 
who  nodded  once,  slightly,  before  slouching  back 
in  his  chair  and  examining  his  fingernails  with  the 
air  of  one  for  whom  the  proceedings  had  no  fur- 
ther interest. 

AT  THAT  moment  Paul's  case  was  called.  He 
.  had  barely  time  to  think  as  he  stood  up  and  lis- 
tened to  the  charge  rattled  out  against  him.  He 
observed  that,  for  the  first  time,  Chief  Constable 
Urie  had  entered  the  court  and  taken  a  seat  near 
the  dais  with  his  back  to  the  body  of  the  court. 

"Well,  what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?"  The 
magistrate  looked  down  at  Paul  with  an  attention 
far  less  perfunctory  than  that  bestowed  by  him  on 
the  earlier  cases.  There  was  a  short  pause.  The 
flood  of  words  was  ready  to  gush  forth  but  some- 
how, for  some  reason  which  ran  contrary  to  his  own 
will,  it  would  not  come.  He  did  not  even  dare  to 
look  toward  Lena  or  the  stranger  who  had  given 
that  queer,  compelling  signal.  But  suddenly,  almost 
without  his  volition,  he  hung  his  head  and,  in  a 
tone  of  simulated  contrition,  in  mimicry  of  the  old 
hands  who  had  gone  before  him,  he  muttered: 

"I'm  sorry,  Your  Honor.  Perhaps  I'd  had  a  lit- 
tle too  much  to  drink." 

There  was  a  short,  weighted  silence.  Paul  could 
see  the  chief  constable  straighten  himself  in  his 
chair.   Mr.  Battersby  cleared  his  throat. 

"You  were  intoxicated?  At  your  age  that's  a  posi- 
tive disgrace." 

"Yes,  Your  Honor." 

"Aren't  you  ashamed  to  admit  it?" 

"Yes,  Your  Honor." 

There  was  a  submissive,  an  almost  abject  note  in 
Paul's  voice  which  made  the  magistrate  frown  in 
perplexity.  He  examined  some  notes  on  the  desk 
before  him,  then  leaned  forward. 

"Why  did  you  make  this  demonstration — chain- 
ing yourself  in  the  most  public  place  in  the  city?" 

"I've  told  you,  Your  Honor.  I'd  had  one  too 
many.   I  must  have  wanted  to  show  off." 

"Can  you  explain  the — the  monstrous  poster  that 
you  displayed?" 

"No,  Your  Honor.  I  meant  no  harm.  When  peo- 
ple have  had  a  glass — you  know  they  do  silly 
things." 

The  chief  constable,  sitting  up  stiffly,  had  half 
turned  in  his  place.  The  magistrate  glanced  imper- 
ceptibly in  his  direction  before  putting  his  next 
question  to  Paul. 

"You  have  never  made  a  demonstration  of  this 
kind  before?" 

"No,  Your  Honor." 

"But  you  have  suffered  at  times  from  nervous 
attacks?" 

"I  don't  think  so,  Your  Honor." 

A  pause. 

"What  are  your  political  opinions?" 

"I  have  none." 

Again  the  magistrate  hesitated,  redirecting  his 
gaze,  in  undecided  fashion,  (Continued  on  page  38) 
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SCREAMING  police  sirens  halted  all  traffic  on 
Forty-second  Street  from  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion to  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York  City.  Be- 
hind the  gleaming  motorcycle  escort  clattered 
Harry  Abramowitz'  stagecoach,  pulled  by  five 
donkeys.  On  the  open  seat  next  to  Abramowitz 
sat  the  visiting  celebrity:  a  large,  amiable  frog  in 
a  custom-built  cage.  It  had  come  to  the  city  for  a 
quiet  week  end  after  completing  its  grueling  role  as 
the  celebrated  jumping  frog  in  the  motion  picture 
"Tom  Sawyer. 

While  the  police  rerouted  all  Fifth  Avenue 
traffic,  the  donkeys  shuffled  their  cargo  to  the 
Savoy-Plaza  Hotel,  where  a  bath  with  room  had 
been  reserved  for  the  frog.  After  delivering  the 
squatting  starlet  to  its  suite,  Abramowitz  received 
$200  for  his  trouble — 'from  the  movie  company; 
the  frog  carried  no  cash.  Then,  at  the  end  of  an 
ordinary  day's  work,  Abramowitz  headed  his  stage- 
coach back  to  his  stable  in  the  Bronx. 

Thanks  to  Abramowitz,  the  Bronx,  never  noted 
for  its  cowboy  lore,  boasts  more  Wells  Fargo  ex- 
presses than  exist  in  the  fondest  dreams  of  Buffalo 
Bill  or  John  Wayne.  The  collection,  which  fills  five 
lots,  includes  hundreds  of  covered  wagons,  buck- 
boards,  surreys  (with  and  without  fringes),  tally- 
hos,  phaetons,  victorias,  pony  traps,  broughams, 
landaus  and  barouches. 

The  carriages  are  hired  mostly  to  advertise 
movies,  neighborhood  stores,  political  candidates 
and  products  from  bread  to  worsteds;  but  his  cus- 
tomers are  also  adept  at  zany  publicity  stunts,  the 
frog  being  one  example. 

Abramowitz'  stable,  a  tottering  three-story  build- 
ing with  shattered  windows,  is  located  on  Concord 
Avenue.  Abramowitz  himself,  in  perpetual  motion 
among  his  animals,  is  five  feet  four  and  pudgy, 
with  a  bull  neck  and  bowed  legs.  Since  his  sixty- 
second  birthday  he  has  cut  his  working  time  at  the 
stable  to  20  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  Al- 
though the  building  is  incredibly  decrepit,  the  ani- 
mals gleam  with  cleanliness.  In  a  life  which  has 
alternated  between  poverty  and  wealth,  Abramo- 
witz has  always  insisted  on  personal  care  for  every 
animal.  He  explains  it  in  a  warm  dialect  which 
enchants  horses  and  people: 

"My  horses  have  never  let  me  down,  why  should 
I  quit  on  them?  They  got  to  be  fed  and  watered 
and  who  should  do  it  but  Abramowitz?" 

An  elegant  gold  and  silver  victoria  leaves  the 
stable  for  a  church  parade,  but  the  neighbors  don't 
even  look  up.    They've  learned  to  expect  anything. 

A  four-in-hand  tallyho  and  a  buckboard  bright 
with  posters  jounce  up  the  street. 

"From  the  new  bakery  on  White  Plains  Road," 
Abramowitz  explains. 

He  yells  to  the  bent  old  man  on  the  tallyho. 
"How  does  business  look  by  the  bakery?"  The 
driver  calls  back  in  an  incredible  brogue,  "Oh-h, 
wonderful,  wonderful — yc  can't  see  the  store  for 
the  people  that's  crowdin'  in." 

"Marvelous,"  says  Abramowitz,  "what  horses 
and  stagecoaches  can  do.  You'll  excuse  me  now, 
I  got  to  get  a  surrey  ready  for  a  supermarket." 

Harry  Abramowitz  arrived  in  this  country  from 
Lechowitz,  Minsk,  in  1906.  Beginning  as  a  fruit 
peddler,  he  saved  enough  money  in  a  year  and  a 
half  to  become  a  wholesaler.  He  spent  all  his 
money  in  1907  buying  apples  at  50  to  75  cents  a 
barrel.  A  year  later  he  sold  them  at  $5  a  barrel. 
But  after  he  invested,  his  profit  in  the  next  apple 
crop,  prices  tumbled  and  Abramowitz'  wholesaling 
days  were  over. 

The  boy  had  worked  in  his  father's  stable  since 
the  age  of  six  and  he  now  recalled  what  has  al- 
ways been  for  him  the  pleasant  aroma  of  horses. 
Harry  began  to  hang  around  the  local  hostlers. 
His  bride,  the  lovely  Fanny  Buscll,  agreed  that  he 
should  rent  a  stable,  but  at  that  moment  there 
wasn't  a  penny  in  the  house.  Finally,  they  made  a 
tearful  decision — they  would  pawn  Fanny's  en- 
gagement ring.  It  brought  $1 10,  of  which  $100  im- 
mediately went  for  a  month's  rent  and  a  month's 
security  on  the  stable. 

The  moment  the  stable  opened,  Harry's  first 
caller  offered  to  sell  him  a  pony.  Harry  bought  it 
for  $2.35  and  thus  began  a  remarkable  chain  of 
events  which  brought  him  sudden  prosperity. 

With  assets  consisting  of  one  pony  in  a  rented 
stable,  he  set  out  to  solicit  business  from  the  neigh- 
borhood merchants.  Noticing  a  horse  and  wagon 
outside  Eisenberg's  Candy  Store,  he  went  in  to  ask 
if  the  owner  needed  a  stable. 


Across  the  Manhattan  prairie  thunders  Harry  Abramowitz  at  the  reins  of  his  covered  wagon 

'Hopalon^ 

It's  a  rare  horse-drawn  vehicle  that  can't  be  found  in  the  stable  of 


"No,  I  already  got  a  stable,"  said  Mr.  Eisenberg, 
"but  maybe  you  could  find  me  the  one  thing  I've 
always  wanted — which  is  a  nice  little  pony." 

"Mr.  Eisenberg,"  said  Abramowitz,  trium- 
phantly, "such  a  pony  I  got." 

He  showed  Eisenberg  the  $2.35  pony  and  the 
candy  store  man  was  entranced.  "Abramowitz," 
he  said,  "that's  the  loveliest  animal  I've  ever  seen. 
How  much  would  you  want  for  it?" 

Abramowitz  thought  for  a  moment,  swallowed 
hard  and  said,  "Give  me  $110  and  the  horse  you 
got  outside  and  you  can  have  the  pony." 

Eisenberg's  lace  was  wreathed  in  smiles. 
"Abramowitz,  you're  a  gentleman,  a  real  gentle- 
man." He  called  to  his  wife  in  the  back  of  the 
store.  "Sadie,  this  is  our  lucky  day.  Bring  me  a 
hundred  and  ten  dollars.  We  got  a  pony."  Then 
he  turned  to  Abramowitz.  "Now  maybe  you  can 
find  me  a  red  cart  for  the  pony." 

On  the  way  back  to  the  stable  with  $110  and  his 
new  horse,  Abramowitz  read  a  sign  in  a  dairy  win- 


dow,  "Horse  And  Two  Wagons  For  Sale."  He 
walked  in,  paid  $85  for  everything  and  returned  tc 
the  stable  with  $25  in  cash,  two  horses  and  twe 
wagons — one  small  and  red — in  place  of  the  $2.35! 
pony. 

The  next  day  Abramowitz  took  the  red  cart  tc. 
Eisenberg's  store.  Eisenberg  was  ecstatic.  "My, 
am  I  a  lucky  man,"  he  said,  clicking  his  teeth. 
"Tell  me,  Abramowitz,  what  would  you  want  for 
this  beautiful  cart?" 

"Well,  Eisenberg,  we're  going  to  make  a  trade,  j 
All  you  do  is  give  me  $75  and  the  wagon  you  have) 
outside  and  this  nice  red  cart  is  yours." 

Eisenberg  shook  his  head  admiringly.  "You're 
certainly  a  gentleman,  Abramowitz.  Sadie,  bringi 
me  seventy-five  dollars." 

On  the  way  home  Abramowitz  sold  Eisenberg's 
wagon  for  $100,  picking  up  an  express  wagon  in 
the  deal. 

The  third  day  of  the  new  business  a  peddlei 
came  to  the  stable  and  asked  naively  if  Abramo- 
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foil  couldn't   find   a   cattle   rustler   within   miles   of   this   bustling   scene.     It's   the  Abramowitz   establishment   in   New   York's   teeming   Bronx 


[bramowitz 


By  ARTHUR  D.  MORSE 


e  Bronx  cowboy.  Do  you  need  a  stagecoach  or  a  buckboard?  Abramowitz  is  your  man 


vitz  could  sell  him  a  horse  and  wagon.  Yes,  it 
:ould  be  arranged,  Abramowitz  assured  him.  So, 
or  $235,  the  peddler  received  Eisenberg's  wagon 
ind  the  horse  Abramowitz  had  got  in  the  $85  swap 
it  the  dairy.  In  six  months  of  this  free  enterprise 
\bramowitz  accumulated  30  horses  and  wagons. 

The  antique  carriage  collection  was  started  in 
1915.  A  local  theater  manager  hired  one  of 
\bramowitz'  horses  to  pull  an  old  wagon  with 
iigns  advertising  a  Western  picture.  A  fast  man 
:o  size  up  any  situation  involving  horses,  Abramo- 
witz figured  that  a  genuine  stagecoach  would  be 
that  much  more  realistic  and  bring  in  more 
revenue.  Without  traveling  farther  west  than  New 
Fersey  he  started  to  pick  up  every  variety  of  vehicle 

from  auctions,  private  sales  and  stranded  cow- 
boy troupes. 

One  day  a  senior  member  of  the  Vanderbilt 
family  mentioned  casually  to  an  acquaintance  that 
he  was  anxious  to  sell  some  of  his  elegant  carriages. 
Somehow,  the  word  drifted  to  the  Bronx.  Abramo- 


witz raced  over  to  the  Vanderbilt  mansion  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  "a  very  nice  building  filled  with  five  floors 
of  carriages  and  a  groom  who  must  have  been  a 
college  man."  From  the  "college  man"  Abram- 
owitz extracted  64  carriages  for  $50 — which 
comes  to  roughly  78  cents  a  carriage! 

Fifty-six  coaches  are  still  active  in  the  Bronx. 
They  have  lost  some  of  their  social  standing  in  the 
carriage  trade,  but  they're  marvelous  for  announc- 
ing the  Grand  Opening  of  a  delicatessen. 

By  1930,  Abramowitz  had  three  stables,  285 
horses  and  a  huge  variety  of  carriages.  He  was 
now  also  a  real-estate  promoter  with  a  home  for 
Fanny  and  their  three  children,  a  block  of  stores 
and  a  garage.  All  told,  he  was  worth  $285,000. 
The  neighbors  whispered,  "Abramowitz  is  a  mil- 
lionaire." But  a  few  months  later  he  was  com- 
pletely broke. 

"I  paid  $65,000  cash  for  a  stable,  but  I  forgot 
to  take  out  fire  insurance  and  the  next  day  the 
stable  burned  down.    The  depression  and  the  fire 
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came  at  the  same  time.  I  lost  two  stables,  the  stores, 
the  garage  and  my  home,  and  all  my  money  flew 
away  with  the  real  estate.  Somehow  I  managed  to 
keep  most  of  the  horses.  They  were  fed  even  when 
Fanny  and  I  went  hungry  ourselves.  From  that 
time  on  I  decided  to  stay  in  my  stable  and  never 
mind  being  such  a  big  businessman." 

After  the  real-estate  disaster,  Abramowitz  drove 
a  horse  and  wagon  for  the  New  York  City  Park 
Department,  along  with  64  other  teams  doing 
cleanup  chores  in  the  Bronx.  He  bought  equipment 
on  the  strength  of  an  understanding  that  their  work 
would  continue  indefinitely.  But  when  the  late 
Fiorello  La  Guardia*s  Fusion  administration  came 
to  power  they  were  all  laid  off  without  notice. 

Abramowitz  rallied  the  teamsters  to  protest  the 
layoff  and  went  from  door  to  door  at  City  Hall  try- 
ing to  find  a  politician  who  was  interested  in  horses. 

Abramowitz  and  the  teamsters  were  advised  to 
visit  a  dignitary  at  Central  Park  Arsenal  who  was 
in  charge  of  such  matters.  (Continued  on  page  59) 
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What  to  Do  about  a 


CORTEX  OF  BRAIN 


5—  HYPOTHALAMUS 


MEDULLA  OBLONGATA 


(Nucleus  of      \ 
Vagus  Nerves  / 


VAGUS  NERVES 


VOCAL  CORDS 


How  ulcers  start.  Many  doctors  think  the 
vagus  nerve  is  the  villain,  passing  un- 
pleasant stimuli  from  the  brain  to  the 
digestive  tract.  The  brain's  cortex  tries 
to  bury  our  emotional  conflicts  in  the  hy- 
pothalamus.    The  vagus  picks  up  these 


repressed  stimuli  and  carries  them  all 
over  the  body,  affecting  the  function  of 
many  organs.  It  starts  the  digestive  juices 
working;  if  they  have  no  food  to  digest, 
they  may  eat  away  at  the  stomach  lining. 
The  result — as  shown  here — is  an  ulcer 
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CALL  him  Mr.  Brown.  That  isn't  his  real  name 
but  he's  very  real,  nevertheless,  and  he  live 
in  Chicago,  the  city  in  which  he  was  born 
reared  and  educated.  Mr.  Brown  is  twenty-eight 
married  and  has  one  child.  He  is  a  charming  younj 
man  and  very  successful  in  the  advertising  bust 
ness.  He  is  considered  intelligent,  even  brilliant 
by  his  friends  and  associates  and  certain  to  beconu 
outstanding  in  his  profession — and  possibly  in  ever 
broader  areas.  Although  very  young,  Mr.  Browi 
already  has  made  a  remarkable  amount  of  money 

This  is  because  he  is  aggressive,  has  great  ambi 
tion  and  is  a  hard  driver.  Mr.  Brown  undertake; 
tremendously  difficult  tasks  that  most  of  his  asso- 
ciates would  shun.  In  fact,  he  enters  upon  each 
these  with  such  enthusiasm  that  he  sometimi 
seems  childishly  overzealous.  When  he  performs 
difficult  work  successfully  his  satisfaction  is  enor- 
mous; if  he  doesn't  succeed,  he's  likely  to  be  deeply 
despondent,  even  though  the  task  may  be  next  tc 
impossible. 

At  least,  that  might  have  been  his  reaction  a  yeai 
ago.  Mr.  Brown  is  more  inclined  to  view  such  fail- 
ures philosophically  and  objectively  today,  because 
he  understands  himself  much  better  than  he  used 
to.  This,  oddly  enough,  is  because  he  has  had  a 
peptic  ulcer,  and,  in  being  treated  for  it,  began  to 
grow  up,  so  to  speak.  This  is  an  important  thing, 
because  Mr.  Brown  hadn't  done  much  growing  up 
emotionally  until  then,  in  spite  of  his  twenty-eight 
years  and  his  spectacular  success  in  business. 

When  Mr.  Brown  had  his  ulcer,  his  wife  was 
pregnant  and  his  mother,  who  had  been  a  widow 
for  1 1  years,  was  making  plans  for  her  approaching 
second  marriage.  Mrs.  Brown  the  younger  had1 
been  pregnant  for  five  months  at  the  time  and  was 
beginning  to  show  her  condition  very  plainly. 

Mr.  Brown's  ulcer  wasn't  really  so  bad,  but 
caused  him  a  great  deal  of  stomach  distress,  and  it 
frightened  him  because  he  knew  that  ulcers  can  be 
very  serious  indeed.  He  knew  also  that  a  per- 
forated ulcer  always  means  surgery. 

A  perforated  ulcer  is  one  which  eats  through  the 
wall  of  the  stomach  or  the  duodenum,  or  even  oc- 
casionally through  the  esophagus  (the  tube  leading 
to  the  stomach)  or  the  small  intestine.  These  are  the 
places  where  the  disease  is  most  commonly  found. 
Surgery  may  be  necessary  to  remove  these  perfo- 
rated spots  or  the  ulcer,  and  make  a  new  union  and 
alignment  in  the  digestive  system;  just  as  you  re- 
move a  damaged  section  of  pipe  in  the  bathroom 
and  connect  the  plumbing  in  a  new  arrangement. 

If  this  isn't  done,  food  and  gastric  juices  will  pour 
through  the  break.  This  is  toxic  to  the  peritoneum, 
the  lining  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  Peritonitis  fre- 
quently causes  death;  it  always  does  if  it  is  not 
treated  immediately  by  antibiotics  and  sulfa  drugs. 
Even  then,  some  patients  lose  their  lives.  Hence 
the  need  for  immediate  surgery. 

Mr.  Brown  had  heard  about  bleeding  ulcers,  and 
how  unpleasant  and  painful  these  things  can  be.  He 
also  knew  they  could  be  fatal  in  some  cases  of  mas- 
sive hemorrhage.  So  he  was  frightened  when  the 
doctor  told  him  about  his  ulcer,  which  was  in  the 
duodenum.  The  duodenum,  a  bulbous  tube  about 
11  inches  long,  is  that  part  of  the  small  intestine 
that  is  joined  to  the  stomach.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
common  locales  of  peptic  ulcer;  as  Mr.  Brown 
knew. 

Mr.  Brown's  fright  was  not  unmixed  with  an- 
ger, because  he  was  ashamed  to  have  an  ulcer.  In 
the  first  place  it  limited  his  activities  because  of  the 
medical  regimen  under  which  he  was  placed;  in  the 
second,  he  was  annoyed  because  he  had  succumbed 
to  such  a  thing;  Mr.  Brown  was  not  a  man  who 
could  succumb  to  anything  with  much  grace.  Be- 
sides this,  he  understood  vaguely  that  ulcer  can  be 
caused  by  emotional  conflict,  and  that  irked  him 
because  he  associated  emotional  conflict  with  weak- 
ness. 

Mr.  Brown  was  correct  about  the  emotional  con- 
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By  HENRY  LA  COSSITT 


ct.  Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  growing 
mber  of  peptic  ulcer  cases  are  caused  by  cmo- 
>nal  disturbances  which  have  been  held  back,  or 
pressed. 

When  the  cortex — or  that  part  of  the  brain 
hich  is  conscious — receives  any  unpleasant 
imulus  with  which  the  ego  is  unable  to  cope,  it 
nds  it  packing  to  the  hypothalamus,  the  subcon- 
ious  part  of  the  brain,  hoping  to  bury  it  once  and 
Br  all. 
Of  course,  it  does  no  such  thing  and  the  pro- 
dure  is  as  absurdly  futile  as  sweeping  unpleasant 
rt  under  a  rug.  The  stimulus  is  still  there,  seeth- 
g,  demanding  to  be  expressed  openly,  in  anger, 
sgust,  fear,  or  whatever.  When  we  refuse  to  per- 
it  this,  it  takes  other  means — and  therein  lies  the 
ouble.  Physicians  now  believe  that  after  we  re- 
ess  our  emotions  in  this  manner  a  definite  physi- 
ogical  block  occurs  between  the  hypothalamus 
id  the  cortex — the  subconscious  and  the  con- 
ious- — that  prevents  us  from  expressing  ourselves 
)rmally.  So  another  character  enters  the  drama. 
his  is  the  vagus. 

Vagabond  Nerve  Affects  Many  Organs 

The  word  "vagus"  means  "wandering"  in  Latin, 
nd  the  vagus  is  a  vagabond  sort  of  nerve,  roaming 
round  the  body  and  affecting  our  vital  organs, 
loreover,  it  is  both  motor,  controlling  movements, 
nd  sensory,  reporting  feelings  to  and  from  the 
rain. 

The  vagus  sprouts  in  that  part  of  the  brain  just 
bove  the  spinal  column,  and  is  in  two  branches, 
'hese  descend  through  the  throat,  touch  the  vocal 
ords,  and  then  take  off  in  all  directions  in  search 
f  organs  to  control — and  the  vagus  controls  more 
lan  its  share.  It  reaches  the  gall  bladder,  the 
ver,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  pancreas,  the  kid- 
eys,  the  esophagus,  the  stomach,  the  small 
ntestine. 

In  the  course  of  its  travels  the  vagus  has,  of 
ourse,  covered  a  great  deal  of  digestive  territory, 
nd  has  touched  other  organs  as  well.  There's  a 
at  of  speculation  about  what  the  vagus  can  do  to 
hese  organs  and  their  functions.  For  instance, 
t's  now  believed  that  stimuli  traveling  over  the 
ragus  have  an  effect  on  the  sugar  supply  and  in- 
lirectly  on  coronary  disease.  Certainly  the  vagus 
ontrols  that  part  of  the  digestive  system  from  the 
sophagus  to  the  ascending  colon,  and  it's  believed 
hat,  even  in  the  case  of  the  colon,  impulses  from 
he  vagus  are  transmitted  to  other  nerves  to  carry 
>n.  Doctors  have  come  to  these  conclusions  be- 
:ause  when  the  vagus  is  severed  by  an  operation  or 
)aralyzed  by  drugs,  the  healing  of  peptic  ulcer 
rollows  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  vagus  picks  up  the  stimuli  resulting  from 
hose  emotions  we  have  repressed  and  sends  them 
jver  its  far-flung  system,  so  that  the  results  of  our 
tnger,  or  disgust,  or  fear,  or  whatever,  are  ex- 
>ressed  inwardly,  instead  of  outwardly.  That  is 
■vhere  peptic  ulcer  comes  in,  because  the  stomach 
ind  duodenum  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  such 
stimulation. 

When  the  vagus  stimulates  the  digestive  juices, 
they  start  working,  digesting,  whether  there  is  any 
food  in  the  stomach  or  not.  Should  there  be  a  break 
or  loss  of  protection  in  the  lining  of  this  portion  of 
the  digestive  system,  these  juices  begin  to  digest  the 
gastric  wall  itself.  Gastric  tissue  is  a  protein  and 
protein,  of  course,  is  one  of  our  essential  foods. 
Since  it  is  the  only  one  available  the  juices  go  to 
work  on  it. 

This  cannibalism  in  the  digestive  system  pro- 
duced Mr.  Brown's  ulcer,  and  he  was  told  all  this  in 
preparing  him  for  the  next  step  in  understanding 
his  condition. 

Now  such  reactions  as  the  excretion  of  pepsin 
and  acids  in  the  digestive  system  are  due  to  crav- 
ings for  food  inspired  by  upset  emotions;  the  reason 
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for  this  is  very  simple.  In  infancy,  if  we 
are  disturbed,  we  almost  always  are  fed 
to  quiet  us.  If  the  infant  is  afraid,  or  in 
pain,  or  in  any  unpleasant  emotional 
state,  food  is  the  great  comforter. 

Therefore,  we  come  to  associate  food 
with  love,  with  security,  with  everything 
pleasant;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  people  un- 
der emotional  strain  tend  to  overeat.  So 
when  our  emotions  are  too  unpleasant 
to  cope  with,  we  turn  in  our  subconscious 
to  that  ancient  source  of  security — feed- 
ing. That  will  give  us  love  and  comfort 
and  protection,  our  subconscious  says,  and  the 
nervous  system  responds. 

When  we  crave  food,  the  vagus  sends  the  message 
ahead  to  the  digestive  system.  Thus  alerted,  the 
pepsin  and  the  acids  come  out  ready  to  take  on  the 
food.  If  they  don't  find  it  they  attack  the  first  thing 
in  sight,  which  is  likely  to  be  the  lining  of-the  stom- 
ach. If  the  emotional  upset  lasts  long  enough,  they 
may  conquer  this  lining  and  carry  the  assault  to  the 
protein  wall  itself.  Result:  Ulcer. 

It  was  this  way  with  Mr.  Brown.  He  was  emo- 
tionally immature,  although  until  he  had  his  ulcer 
he  didn't  know  it.  The  reason  for  his  emotional 
conflict  was  that,  an  only  child,  he  had  been  reared 
by  an  indulgent  and  attentive  mother.  Because  she 
loved  him  deeply,  she  permitted  him  to  depend  on 
her  too  much.  Mr.  Brown  grew  to  manhood  still 
depending  on  his  mother,  but  since  this  insulted 
his  ego,  he  refused  to  recognize  it  and  tucked  it 
away.  To  compensate  for  that,  he  became  aggres- 
sive and  anxious  to  outdo  others  in  order  to  prove 
himself;  his  charming  extroversion  was  another 
way  of  expressing  this  compensation. 

Mr.  Brown  also  depended  very  heavily  on  his 
wife;  his  subconscious  resisted  this  dependence  as 
it  did  that  he  placed  on  his  mother. 

Then  something  happened  to  break  the  balance 
Mr.  Brown  had  fashioned.  His  mother,  remember, 
was  making  preparations  to  be  married  after  many 
years  of  widowhood.  This  marriage  would  snatch 
away  one  of  Mr.  Brown's  emotional  supports — or 
at  least  he  was  afraid  it  would,  because  he  sensed 
that  his  stepfather  would  absorb  a  great  deal  of  the 
attention  his  mother  had  hitherto  lavished  on 
himself.  And  even  though  he  instinctively  rebelled 
against  this  dependence  on  his  mother,  he  still  felt 
subconsciously  that  he  must  have  it.  At  the  same 
time,  his  home  situation  was  disturbed  by  his  wife's 
pregnancy  which,  when  it  became  obvious,  brought 
home  to  him  that  here,  too,  another  individual 
was  about  to  usurp  part  of  the  support  he  de- 
pended on. 

Bewildered  and  frightened  because  his  security 
was  threatened,  emotionally  immature,  Mr. 
Brown's  instinct  was  to  demand  food,  his  primeval 
refuge.  As  a  result,  his  stomach  constantly  was  in 
turmoil — and  his  ulcer  developed. 

With  psychiatric  treatment  and  medication  Mr. 
Brown's  ulcer  has  been  checked  and  his  life  has  been 
stabilized.  Through  psychoanalysis  he  has  learned 
to  face  up  to  his  fear  and  insecurity;  he  understands 
now  that  he  was  foolish.  He  confronts  his  problems 
now,  instead  of  trying  to  bury  them  deep,  and  he  is 
better  able  to  direct  his  energies  and  his  ambition 
because  he  thinks  objectively.  Also,  his  charm  is 
deeper  and  more  adult. 

Mr.  Brown's  treatment  is  typical  of  the  modern 
approach  to  ulcer.  That  is,  it  is  a  combination  of 
psychiatry  and  medication.  In  his  case,  as  in  prac- 
tically all  others  of  ordinary  ulcer,  this  combination 
is  indispensable.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  treatment  of  peptic  ulcer  is  not  necessarily 
the  especial  domain  of  the  psychiatrist.  Medical 
men  also  play  a  vital  part  because  medical  treat- 
ment should  be  employed  in  the  active  stage  of  an 
ulcer  and  until  it  is  healed.  No  psychiatrist  is  able 
to  control  the  emotional  household  of  the  patient 
24  hours  of  the  day.   This  must  be  accomplished  by 


This  article  was  written  after  consultation 
with  Dr.  Sidney  A.  Portis,  a  distinguished 
internist  and  gastroenterologist  who  is  recog- 
nized throughout  the  medical  profession  as 
one  of  the  nation's  authorities  on  peptic 
ulcers.  In  gathering  the  material  presented 
here,  the  author  also  examined  several  of 
Dr.  Portis'  papers — including  the  compre- 
hensive work  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Sys- 
tem, which  he  edited.  While  the  cases  cited 
are  disguised,  they  were  taken  from  case  his- 
tories in  the  files  at  Dr.  Portis'  Chicago  clinic 


adequate  medication  to  prevent  the  vagus  nerve 
from  going  on  a  rampage.  The  majority  of  peptic 
ulcers  will  heal  under  medical  management  because 
the  patient  has  found  security  in  an  understanding 
doctor.  The  patient  should  be  given  to  understand 
that  he  has  a  vulnerable  digestive  tract.  He  should 
not  resist  or  resent  dietary  and  medical  manage- 
ment. After  all,  he  should  remember  that  there  is 
no  investment  that  pays  off  so  much  in  compound 
interest  as  an  investment  in  intelligently  directed 
care  of  his  body. 

As  for  medication,  that  is  standard  in  purpose, 
but  varies  according  to  conditions.  It  is  simply 
something  to  soothe  or  paralyze  the  vagus — thus 
preventing  it  from  irritating  the  stomach  through 
constant  stimulation — and  something  to  neutral- 
ize the  acids  of  the  stomach  so  that  the  ulcer  will 
not  be  irritated.  With  this  medication  there  is  a 
prescribed  diet.  This,  of  course,  varies  according 
to  the  patient,  as  does  the  medication. 

Incidentally,  another  effect  of  vagal  stimulation 
is  concerned  with  the  blood  sugar.  Since  the  vagus 
influences  the  pancreas,  such  stimulation  disturbs 
the  normal  production  of  insulin  by  that  organ,  and 
insulin  controls  the  volume  of  blood  sugar.  With 
this  function  disturbed,  the  amount  of  blood  sugar 
is  decreased,  thereby  decreasing  our  energy;  as  a 
result  ulcer  and  fatigue  may  go  together. 

This  is  because  the  brain  is  tired  and  unable  to 
cope  with  emotional  problems  that  it  might  have 
disposed  of  if  it  had  received  enough  energy  in 
the  form  of  blood  sugar. 

Possible    Effects    of    Humidity 

A  weird  aspect  of  this  situation  is  that  ulcers  are 
usually  most  active  in  the  spring  and  fall.  Some 
doctors  have  interpreted  this  to  be  the  result  of 
greater  humidity  in  the  atmosphere  at  this  time  of 
year.  According  to  this  interpretation  more  water 
is  absorbed  into  the  tissues  of  the  body,  which  may 
increase  the  water  content  of  the  brain  cell.  There- 
fore, the  brain  cell  cannot  act  as  it  normally  would 
and  will  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  its  emotional  dis- 
turbances as  under  normal  conditions.  This  in  turn 
may  affect  blood  sugar  levels  and  produce  fatigue 
because  the  brain  will  not  get  enough  sugar  during 
this  period  of  disturbed  balance. 

April  showers,  in  other  words,  bring  more  than 
May  flowers,  and  ulcers  also  bloom  in  the  spring. 
(This  business  of  humidity  and  blood  sugar,  by  the 
way,  explains  that  tired  feeling  you  have  on  so 
many  rainy  days.  You've  simply  got  water  on  the 
brain,  where  you  ought  to  have  sugar,  i 

The  medical  profession  has  known  about  ulcer* 
for  the  last  1,800  years.  Galen,  who  was  physician 
to  the  celebrated  Roman  emperor,  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  described  them.  The  emperor  was  a  Stoic — a 
member  of  a  school  of  philosophy  which  held, 
among  other  things,  that  man  should  show  indif- 
ference to  pain  and  unpleasantness.  That  means 
the  emperor  probably  repressed  his  emotions.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  he  died  of  a  chronic  stomach 
disease,  more  than  likely  an  ulcer.  So  Galen  prob- 
ably had  an  imperial  tummy  to  use  in  his  re- 
searches. 

Despite  this  ancient  awareness  of  the  disease,  it 
was  not  until  very  recent  (Continued  on  page  60,) 
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To  Vive  the  Challenge 

By  HAL  and  BARBARA  BORLAND 

To  Miss  Emerson,  the  world  was  a  lonely  and  barbarous  place.  What  effect 
could  this  belief  have  on  her  students — and  on  her  own  life  at  the  school? 


MISS  EMERSON  put  on  her  dark  blue  rain- 
coat with  a  kind  of  grim  satisfaction.  The 
gray  morning  had  turned  to  rain.  The  whole 
campus  dripped.  She  glanced  around  the  cottage, 
wishing  she  could  stay  here  now  and  get  it  over 
with.  She  couldn't.  She  had  one  more  class,  the 
juniors.  She  had  finished  with  the  freshmen,  gone 
through  the  routine  of  names  and  dates.  Then  a 
free  period.  And  now  the  juniors,  and  then  lunch; 
and  she  would  have  the  long  afternoon.  She  had 
already  decided  to  talk  straight  to  the  juniors,  give 
them  a  kind  of  valedictory  in  the  last  five  minutes 
or  so.  A  few  of  them  might  understand  what  she 
was  talking  about.  She  buttoned  her  raincoat,  drew 
the  hood  up  over  her  hair,  and  started  across  the 
campus. 

Half  a  dozen  of  the  girls  were  out  in  the  rain  in 
yellow  slickers  and  red  raincoats,  laughing,  shout- 
ing, acting  like  kindergarten  children,  acting  as 
though  nothing  mattered  at  all.  Well,  maybe  it 
didn't.  Old  Andrew  Griswold,  on  his  way  from 
Spanish  class,  came  along  the  path  toward  her, 
whistling  as  always.  The  old  fool  refused  to  wear  a 
hat  and  his  white  mane  glistened  with  rain.  He  was 
in  his  sixties  and  played  the  perpetual  youth.  He 
stopped  his  whistling  and  said,  "Hi,  Emmy!"  and 
went  on,  whistling  again.  He  knew  she  hated  that 
name.  Always  Emmy  or  Kate.  She  hated  Kate  too. 
Nobody  else  dared  call  her  anything  but  Miss  Em- 
erson, except  Mrs.  Forrester,  the  headmistress,  who 
on  rare  occasions  called  her  Katharine. 

Mrs.  Forrester  had  called  her  Katharine  two 
weeks  ago,  when  she  summoned  her  to  tell  her 
about  Adele  Lawrence.  Mrs.  Forrester  wasn't  a 
first-rate  kind  of  person,  but  she  said,  "Katharine, 
I  want  you  to  know  this  before  anyone  else.  I  am 
naming  Mrs.  Lawrence  assistant  head.  I  haven't 
even  told  her  yet." 

And  Miss  Emerson  forced  herself  to  smile  and 
say,  "Yes?" 

Mrs.  Forrester  went  on:  "It  was  a  difficult  de- 
cision. That's  why  I  wish  to  discuss  it  with  you." 
And  she  said  things  about  seniority,  and  scholar- 
ship, and  administration,  and  personality.  Finally 
she  said,  "Mrs.  Lawrence  lacks  your  experience 
and  scholarship.  But  she  does  have  that  rare  qual- 
ity, an  almost  intuitive  understanding  of  the  girls.  I 
am  honest  enough  with  myself  to  admit  that  I  lack 
it,  to  a  degree.  And  you  are  much  like  me." 

Miss  Emerson  nodded  and  wanted  to  say:  And 
now  this  is  taken  from  me,  too.  But  she  said  noth- 
ing. And  Mrs.  Forrester  said,  "I  have  leaned  on 
you,  and  1  shall  continue  to."  She  went  on  talking, 
her  precise  words  falling  in  a  precise  cadence,  say- 
ing things  about  character  and  responsibility,  things 
that  bounced  like  raindrops  off  the  hard  surface  of 
Miss  Emerson's  careful  control;  until  at  last  Miss 
Emerson  could  say,  "Of  course,  Mrs.  Forrester,  of 
course,  I  understand.  But  since  the  matter  has 
come  up,  I  think  you  should  know  that  I  am  seri- 
ously considering  a  change." 

Mrs.  Forrester's  eyebrows  had  risen,  then.  She 
was  startled.  She  said,  "Oh,  I  can't  lose  you,  Katha- 
rine!" 

"I've  thought  of  it  for  some  time,"  Miss  Emerson 
said;  and  Mrs.  Forrester  put  out  her  hand  and  said, 
"Talk  with  me  before  you  make  any  decision." 
They  had  left  it  there.  They  hadn't  talked  again. 
Mrs.  Forrester,  fortunately,  had  been  busy  with  the 
seniors  and  their  college  boards.  So  now,  this  rainy 


day,  Miss  Emerson  was  going  to  her  last  class  with- 
out anyone  knowing. 

She  opened  the  heavy  door  of  Blakely  Hall. 
Three  girls  stood  just  inside,  comparing  notes  on 
their  algebra  problems.  They  drew  aside  for  her  to 
pass,  smiled  hesitantly,  and  as  she  went  on  up  the 
steps  one  said,  "But  x  surely  can't  have  two  values." 
Another  laughed.  "X  can  have  any  number  of  val- 
ues, stupid!" 

Miss  Emerson  went  down  the  long  hallway  think- 
ing: X  the  unknown;  the  great  variable  and  yet  the 
only  constant  in  life.  The  unknown.  Then  she  was 
at  the  door  of  the  history  room.  The  class  was  al- 
ready assembled.  She  closed  the  door  and  went  to 
her  desk,  taking  off  her  raincoat  as  she  went. 

She  hung  up  the  raincoat,  carefully,  and  turned 
to  the  girls — fifteen  girls  in  uniform,  all  in  the  same 
gray  skirts  and  blue  sweaters,  but  as  different  as  fif- 
teen girls  could  be:  the  bright,  the  dull,  the  eager,  the 
uninterested,  the  plump,  the  too-thin,  the  blondes 
and  the  brunettes  and  the  two  redheads.  They  were 
all  facing  x  the  unknown,  and  not  one  of  them  real- 
ized it.  And  she,  Miss  Katharine  Emerson,  B.A., 
M.A.,  tall,  with  a  good  figure,  black-haired,  thirty- 
four  years  old,  was  facing  x  and  welcoming  it.  She 
drew  a  deep  breath  and  sat  down  at  her  desk. 

"Good  morning,"  she  said,  and  Gigi  Ainsworth, 
the  tall  redhead,  giggled.  Her  name  was  Gladys, 
but  everybody  called  her  by  that  silly  nickname, 
Gigi,  which  sounded  like  a  giggle.  Miss  Emerson 
said,  "We  were  up  to  Waterloo,  I  believe.  Suppose 
we  go  on  from  there  this  morning.  Miss  Sher- 
wood, what  were  the  immediate  political  effects 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo?" 

IOUISE  SHERWOOD,  who  was  plump  and  blond 
a  and  learned  by  rote,  stared  at  her.  Miss  Emer- 
son knew  the  girl  was  trying  to  recall  the  page,  the 
paragraph,  the  particular  sentence,  which  described 
the  initial  political  consequences  of  Waterloo.  No 
thought  process  was  involved.  And  when  the  girl 
came  out  with  her  answer,  it  was,  as  expected,  al- 
most word  for  word  the  textbook  comment.  Miss 
Emerson  accepted  it.  Then  she  said,  "Miss  How- 
land,  perhaps  you  can  explain  it  a  little  more  fully." 

Beryl  Howland,  tall  and  thin  and  quite  pretty, 
made  the  attempt.  She  at  least  tried  to  think.  It 
meant,  she  said,  that  Napoleon's  power  was  broken. 

"Somewhat  less  than  profound,"  Miss  Emerson 
commented,  with  her  dry  smile.  And  she  thought: 
What's  the  use,  what's  the  use?  "The  breakdown 
of  Napoleon's  power,"  she  said,  "was  a  fact,  not  a 
political  consequence."  She  glanced  at  Dacia 
Adams — Adams  with  the  provocative  eyes  and  the 
blatant  sophistication.  No  use  calling  on  her. 
Adams  might  know  something  about  Napoleon's 
love  life;  but  European  politics,  never.  She  turned 
to  Anne  Mitchell,  the  girl  with  coppery  hair  and 
blue  eyes  and  an  eager,  searching  look.  "Miss 
Mitchell,"  she  said,  "have  you  any  ideas  on  this 
point?" 

Mitchell  had,  as  always.  Mitchell  was  the  one 
girl  in  the  whole  class  she  would  like  to  go  on  with. 
Anne  Mitchell  made  teaching  almost  worth  while. 
She  frowned  at  Miss  Emerson  and  asked,  "You 
mean  about  the  balance  of  power,  and  that  kind  of 
thing?" 

"I'm  asking  you,  Miss  Mitchell." 

"Well,  the  balance  of  power  was  completely 
changed.  The  French  were  defeated,  and  England 


won,  and  his  ideas  were — well,  Napoleon's  ideal 
were  defeated.  And  France  later  became  a  re| 
public." 

"Were  his  ideas  defeated?"  Miss  Emerson  askecl 
"Haven't  we  seen  them  reappear  again  and  again?! 

"Well,  yes,  of  course."  Mitchell  was  clearly  ball 
fled.  "But  even  if  they  have  reappeared,  as  you  sa)| 
they  have  always  been  defeated,  haven't  they?" 

"I  wonder,"  Miss  Emerson  said.  Then  she  gol 
back  to  the  text,  back  to  the  familiar,  where  thl 
girls  could  talk  without  thinking — back  to  dates! 
and  names,  and  treaties.  The  class  droned  on.  Bui 
the  Mitchell  girl  didn't  drone  with  them;  and  Mia 
Emerson  knew  that  when  the  last  five  minutes  canra 
she  would  be  talking  primarily  to  Anne  Mitchell| 

THE  time  passed — the  expected  things,  the  rou 
tine  things.  Miss  Emerson  scarcely  heard  tfo 
answers  now.  They  didn't  matter.  One  parrote* 
comment  led  to  another.  And  when  the  last  fiv« 
minutes  came  she  simply  said,  "The  dates  are  d 
little  consequence.  The  same  things,  broadly  speak 
ing,  happened  in  ancient  Sumer,  and  in  Egypt,  anc 
in  Rome.  They  will  go  on  happening  forever,  i) 
there  is  any  forever  ahead  of  us."  She  said  i 
quietly.  The  girls  were  polite,  but  she  saw  that  onlj 
two  or  three  girls  were  listening.  "Mankind,"  sh< 
went  on,  in  a  somewhat  sharper  tone,  "has  been 
trying,  with  increasing  success,  to  obliterate  itself 
all  through  history.  Perhaps,  now  that  we  have 
weapons  to  reach  beyond  actual  armies,  we  shall 
succeed." 

She  saw  the  Mitchell  girl  gasp.  Then  the  Ains-I 
worth  girl  looked  up  from  her  pencil  doodling.! 
and  the  Sherwood  girl  looked  at  her  with  a  strangq 
smile.  Even  Dacia  Adams  had  an  almost-presentl 
look  in  her  eyes.  The  room  was  quiet. 

"We  study  history,"  Miss  Emerson  said,  "to  learn 
what  happened  in  the  past,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
better  way  of  living.  That  is  the  theory.  But  the 
theory  has  failed."  She  paused  for  an  instant.  That 
wasn't  the  way  she  had  intended  to  say  it,  not  this 
dispassionately;  but  perhaps  it  was  better  this  way. 
"The  more  facts  we  learn,  the  less  intelligence  we 
show." 

The  Mitchell  girl  wanted  desperately  to  say  some- 
thing. Miss  Emerson  didn't  dare  let  her  speak. 
She  looked  out  the  window,  and  she  said,  "We  are 
going  nowhere.  We  court  oblivion."  Then  she 
looked  at  them  and  smiled,  and  she  could  hear  them 
releasing  their  breath.  They  accepted  her  smile; 
they  understood  it.  But  her  words  were  beyond 
them.  Her  words  had  no  more  meaning  than  the 
words  on  the  page  of  a  textbook — less,  even. 

Then  the  Mitchell  girl  spoke,  "But,  Miss  Emer- 
son!" Her  voice  was  insistent. 

Miss  Emerson  glanced  at  her  watch  and  shook 
her  head.  "Some  other  time,"  she  said  firmly.  "Tb 
class  is  over." 

Then  the  bell  clanged.   The  girls  got  up,  drop 
ping  books,  chattering,  scuffling  their  feet.    Mi: 
Emerson  looked  at  them,  one  by  one.   Her  class. 
Her  last  class.  They  began  (Continued  on  page  68) 


Anne  Mitchell  laughed.  "You  always 
give  us  a  challenge,  Miss  Emerson," 
she  answered.  "You  make  us  look  at 
things    and    try    to   understand    them" 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  ROSWELL  KELLER 


Alneta's  eyes  were  brighter  now,  and  meaner  as  she  lifted  the  stove  lid 


The  Good -Luck  Hat 


By  WILLIAM  LAWTON  MANER 


JESSIE  CANFIELD  pulled  the  quilt  closer  over 
her  first-born,  because  the  weather  outside 
was  frosting  up  enough  to  see  the  breath  on 
her  husband  Billy  Boy's  cow  out  in  the  lot.  Before 
she  left  the  house,  she  put  another  stick  of  wood 
in  the  kitchen  stove  and  got  the  bag  with  her 
wedding  hat  in  it  down  from  the  shelf. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  been  out  of  the 
house  since  the  boy  was  born  five  days  before,  but 
she  didn't  want  to  take  any  chances  with  her  hat. 
Billy  Boy's  cow  looked  up  at  her  as  she  opened  the 
gate  and  picked  her  way  across  the  barnyard  to 
the  corncrib  door.  Billy  Boy's  cow  looked  as  if 
he  might  like  to  eat  the  hat.  It  was  pretty  enough 
to  eat,  with  its  pale  green  leaves  and  the  big  yellow 
and  blue  flowers  all  around  the  brim.  And  it  was 
pretty  enough  for  Billy  Boy's  sister  Alneta  to  burn 
up,  too,  if  she  got  hold  of  it  when  she  came  to  see 
the  baby.  Alneta  and  Harry  said  they'd  come 
over  today.     It  was  Alneta's  birthday. 

Jessie  hadn't  worn  her  wedding  hat  but  twice 
since  the  wedding — when  she  and  Billy  Boy  went 
down  to  Stoneham  once  in  Mr.  Higginbotham's 
truck,  and  once  when  she  went  with  him  to  see 
Alneta  and  Harry  over  on  Rotten  Ridge.  Billy 
Boy  said  it  was  the  prettiest  hat  he  ever  saw,  and 
Alneta  said  so  too,  laughing  and  joking  about  it 
that  Sunday,  when  she  learned  that  Jessie  was  ex- 
pecting. "When  I  come  to  see  you,  Jessie,  you  and 
the  baby,  you  better  have  that  high-toned  hat  hid 
out  of  sight.  The  daddy's  sister,  you  know,  has  to 
burn  the  first  hat  she  lights  on,  so's  the  baby  will 
have  good  luck."  Both  of  them  laughed  at  that, 
but  they  knew  it  was  just  a  token  laugh,  like  their 
friendship,  put  on  for  Billy  Boy. 

Jessie  didn't  feel  like  climbing  up,  so  she  put  the 
hat,  in  the  bag,  inside  the  door  of  the  corncrib.  She 
took  one  look  at  it  before  going  back  to  the  house. 
Now  let  Alneta  find  it  first  off  and  burn  it. 


Billy  Boy  had  bought  her  that  hat  for  a  present 
from  Richmond  before  they  were  married.  Alneta 
had  laughed  at  him  when  he  brought  it  to  Jessie  at 
the  wedding  and  said  she  never  heard  of  a  man 
bringing  a  girl  a  hat.  She  reckoned  he  must  have 
looked  right  funny  picking  out  a  hat  for  a  girl.  "I 
wouldn't  want  my  husband  picking  out  hats,"  she 
said,  but  Billy  Boy  told  her  she  sounded  jealous  to 
him.  Alneta  had  a  dress  she  bought  in  Stoneham, 
green  with  black  beads  on  the  shoulders,  and  she 
didn't  like  anybody  to  have  anything  better.  Billy 
Boy  told  her  to  shut  up  and  not  go  laughing  at 
things  she  didn't  know  about.  He  said  it  wasn't 
any  more  trouble  than  asking  for  chewing  tobacco, 
you  just  pointed  to  the  one  you  wanted.  He  told 
Jessie  later  on  that  he  wanted  the  prettiest  hat  he 
could  find  for  the  prettiest  girl  he  ever  found.  Jessie 
knew  the  teasing  he  must  have  got  from  the  other 
men  on  the  trucks. 

She  heard  Billy  Boy  drive  up  in  the  truck  he 
drove  for  Mr.  Higginbotham,  and  she  hurried  back 
through  the  kitchen  before  they  saw  her.  She  could 
hear  Alneta  laughing  on  the  porch,  and  when  she 
shut  the  kitchen  door  she  took  down  the  old  straw 
hat  she  kept  there  for  summertime.  She  would 
put  that  out  where  Alneta  would  see  it  in  case  she 
wanted  to  make  anything  of  that  idea  of  hers.  Lots 
of  the  old  folks  said  things  like  that  weren't  so,  but 
the  day  they  went  to  see  Alneta,  she  told  Jessie  of 
a  family  on  Rotten  Ridge  where  there  wasn't  a  hat 
burned  when  the  boy  was  born,  and  he  got  run  over 
when  he  was  two  years  old.  Jessie  threw  the  hat 
on  a  chair  where  it  could  be  seen  and  went  to  let 
them  in.     Billy  Boy  wasn't  with  them. 

"I  just  can't  wait  to  see  the  baby,"  Alneta  said 
as  soon  as  Jessie  opened  the  door.  She  ran  straight 
through  the  house  to  the  kitchen  where  the  cradle 
was.    Jessie  and  Harry  followed  her. 

"Who  does  he  favor?"  Alneta  was  tucking  the 


Collier's   short  short 


quilt  back  with  her  fingers  to  see  the  baby  better 
"Say,  he  looks  like  his  daddy,  don't  he?  Look  here. 
Harry,  don't  he  look  like  Billy  Boy?" 

Harry  threw  his  leather  jacket  over  a  chair  and 
leaned  over  to  look.  "He  sure  does  favor  him, 
Jessie.  Sort  of  favors  you,  too,  Alneta.  Reckon 
that's  because  both  of  you  was  born  about  the 
same  time  of  year.  Ma  said  that  always  made  a 
difference."  He  looked  at  Jessie.  "Today's  Alneta's 
birthday,  you  know." 

"Yes.     Billy  Boy  told  me." 

Alneta  looked  indignant.  "Harry  forgot  about 
it  until  I  told  him.  I  was  ready  to  spit,  I  was  so 
mad,  until  I  made  him  promise  to  bring  me  some- 
thing from  Richmond."  The  tone  of  her  voice 
made  you  think  it  was  going  to  be  something  better 
than  a  hat  with  flowers. 

Jessie  tucked  the  quilt  back  and  went  to  the 
window.  "Too  bad  you  didn't  go  with  Billy  Boy 
this  week  when  he  went  in  the  truck."  Through 
the  window  she  saw  her  husband  coming  up  the 
path  from  the  barn.  Jessie's  heart  went  weak;  he 
had  her  hat  bag  in  his  hand.  He  had  found  her 
hat  in  the  corncrib  and  was  bringing  it  back  to  the 
house.  She  turned  to  Alneta.  If  there  was  going 
to  be  any  hat  burning,  she  better  get  her  started 
before  Billy  Boy  got  there  with  that  bag.  She 
looked  around  at  the  chair  and  saw  that  Harry  had 
put  his  coat  there,  covering  the  hat  completely. 

She  moved  to  the  chair.  "Why,  Harry,"  she 
said.  "I'll  just  hang  your  coat  up  here.  It's  too 
pretty  a  coat  to  be  just  thrown  around." 

"Ah,  that's  all  right,  Jessie.  Leave  it  lay  there, 
It  won't  hurt  nothing." 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  and  picked  the  coat  up.  As 
she  did,  Billy  Boy  opened  the  door  and  Alneta 
turned  to  him. 

"Say,  that's  a  fine  boy  you've  got  there.  Looks 
like  us,  don't  he,  Brother?" 

BILLY  BOY  grinned  and  put  the  bag  on  the  ta-i 
ble.  He  looked  at  Harry,  then  at  Alneta.  Jessie 
was  afraid  to  move,  afraid  Alneta  might  notice  the 
bag  before  she  saw  the  old  straw.  She  pushed  the 
straw  off  the  chair,  but  Alneta  was  already  inter- 
ested in  the  bag.  She  couldn't  help  it,  the  way 
Billy  Boy  put  it  down.  Her  eyes  lighted  up  like 
fires  and  she  ran  to  the  table. 

"Say,   Billy   Boy,   you   brought  Jessie   another  I 
hat?    You  sure  are  good  to  her." 

Billy  Boy  looked  at  Harry  and  grinned.  "Go 
ahead  and  look,  Alneta.  What  do  you  think  of 
this  one?" 

Jessie  stood  weak  with  despair  while  Alneta 
opened  the  bag.  But  it  wasn't  her  wedding  hat.  It 
was  another  one,  dark  green  with  pretty  long 
brown  and  red  feathers,  like  a  woods  bird,  reach- 
ing out.  She  wanted  to  cry,  it  was  so  pretty.  The 
look  in  Alneta's  eyes,  when  she  turned,  was 
brighter  now,  and  meaner.  Before  anyone  could 
tell  what  she  was  doing,  Alneta  ran  to  the  stove 
and  lifted  the  lid.  The  hat  went  in,  and  there  was 
a  smell  of  burning  feathers  in  the  room. 

Harry  and  Billy  Boy  looked  at  each  other,  but 
this  time  they  didn't  grin.  They  just  looked  stupid.] 
Alneta  turned  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  which  she  I 
let  go  of  long  enough  to  look  serious  and  say,  "It's] 
sure  too  bad  it  had  to  be  your  new  hat,  Jessie,  the  j 
first  one  I  saw.  But  you  remember  me  telling  you  ] 
about  that  little  boy  that  was  run  over.  His  auntie  I 
didn't  burn  a  hat  for  him,  and  we  wouldn't  want, 
anything  like  that  to  happen."  She  couldn't  hold] 
her  serious  face  any  longer  and  burst  out  laughing.  I 
The-laughing  woke  the  baby,  and  he  began  to  wail 
in  his  bed.    Jessie  went  to  him. 

Billy  Boy  finally  got  the  stupid  look  off  his  face. 
"But  that  there  wasn't  Jessie's  hat,  Sis.  I  didn't 
bring  it  to  her." 

"You  didn't?"  Jessie's  voice  was  a  whisper.  She 
could  still  smell  the  feathers. 

"Lord,  no,"  Harry  said,  and  his  face  was  angry. 
"He  brought  it  for  me.  I  asked  him  to  get  it  for 
Alneta's  birthday,  he  picks  such  good  hats.  Cost 
me  twelve  dollars." 

Alneta  stopped  laughing  as  suddenly  as  if  Harry 
had  shot  her.  All  Jessie  could  hear  in  the  room 
was  the  wailing  of  the  baby,  and  then  the  fire  in 
the  stove  cracked  and  popped.  She  picked  up  her 
son. 

"Well,  it  sure  was  good  of  your  Auntie  Alneta 
to  come  all  the  way  over  here  to  wish  you  good 
luck,  baby  boy,"  she  said.  "Now  stop  your  crying 
and  say  thank  you  to  her."  the  end 
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To  Live  Again 

CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  29 


toward  the  chief  constable.  At  last  he 
seemed  to  make  up  his  mind.       ,*_ 

"Young  man,  in  the  ordinary  way  I 
should  fine  you  two  guineas  and  costs  and 
dismiss  you  with  a  warning.  But  from  re- 
sponsible representations  made  to  me  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  your  case  may  be  more 
serious  than  is  presently  indicated.  I  shall 
therefore  fix  bail  at  fifty  pounds.  Failing 
this  you  will  be  remanded  in  custody,  to 
enable  the  police  to  collect  further  evi- 
dence." 

As  this  judgment  was  pronounced,  the 
stranger  in  the  public  seats  forgot  to  regis- 
ter detachment.  He  seemed  neither  indig- 
nant nor  surprised,  but  a  singular  interest 
stirred  in  his  eyes.  On  Lena's  face  there 
was  a  look  of  startled  concern. 

"Can  you  find  bail  in  the  amount  of  fifty 
pounds?"  the  clerk  of  the  court  was  asking 
Paul,  in  a  singsong  voice. 

"No." 

"Can  you  name  any  person  who  will 
guarantee  the  amount?" 

Paul  had  begun  to  shake  his  head  when 
the  fat  stranger  rose  and  walked  to  the 
bench,  bringing  Lena  with  him. 

"I  am  prepared  to  put  up  bail,"  he  said. 

Paul  stood  perfectly  still,  his  hands 
locked  together. 

MEANWHILE,  the  chief  constable  had 
swung  round,  his  expression  of  sur- 
prise and  chagrin  turning  to  sudden  anger. 

"I  protest.  I  want  to  know  where  this 
money  comes  from." 

"It  comes  from  me — L.  A.  Dunn,  of  15 
Grant  Street.  I  have  the  money  here,  in 
my  pocket." 

"I  protest." 

"Silence  in  court." 

"Your  Honor,"  the  chief  constable  per- 
sisted. He  was  on  his  feet  now,  his  jaw 
hard  and  grim.  "I  protest  that  the  bail  set 
is  insufficient.  I  request  that  the  amount 
be  raised  to  a  more  substantial  sum — two 
hundred  pounds." 

"Silence  in  court." 

The  magistrate  waited  stiffly,  refusing 
to  proceed  until  the  chief  constable  had 
resumed  his  seat.  Then,  in  a  seriously  pro- 
voked tone,  he  announced: 

"This  court  wishes  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  it  is  not  subject  to  influence  or  sug- 
gestions from  the  police  or  from  any 
quarter  whatsoever.  It  sees  no  reason  to 
reverse  its  present  decision.  Bail  will  there- 
fore be  accepted  in  the  amount  of  fifty 
pounds.   Next  case." 

As  Paul  left  the  court  he  was  conscious 
of  a  scene  of  some  confusion,  of  Urie  ar- 
guing with  the  magistrate,  then  abruptly 
turning  away  through  the  private  side 
door.  Nevertheless,  fifteen  minutes  later, 
having  submitted  to  the  formalities  con- 
ducted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  his 
chambers,  Paul  walked  out,  free. 

He  came  into  the  open  street  where  the 
brightness  of  the  day  struck  at  him  and 
made  him  sway.  Then  he  saw  Lena  and  her 
companion,  standing  together  on  the  pave- 
ment, not  ten  yards  away.  The  sight  of 
Lena  brought  a  strange  solace  to  his  heart. 
She  did  not  move.  It  was  the  big  flabby 
man  who  approached,  his  overcoat  flap- 
ping open,  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"We  were  waiting  to  take  you  back  to 
Tron  Place,"  he  said. 

"Why  have  you  done  this  for  me?"  Paul 
said. 

"Why  shouldn't  we  do  it?"  Dunn  smiled 
absently.  "When  a  man's  as  sick  as  you, 
he  needs  a  little  help." 

There  was  a  silence.  Paul's  gaze  wavered 
away  toward  Lena,  whose  anxious  eyes 
had  never  left  his  face. 

"I  feel  bad  about  this,"  he  murmured, 
through  the  drumming  in  his  ears.  "I 
mean,  bringing  you  into  it." 

"Don't  worry,  son.    We'll  survive  it." 

Dunn  put  two  fingers  in  his  mouth  and 
whistled  piercingly:  the  cab  that  was  pass- 
ing drew   up   at   the  curb.    Dunn   helped 


Paul  in,  then  Lena  and  he  followed.  They 
drove  to  Tron  Street. 

Half  an  hour  later  Paul  was  undressed 
and  in  the  spare  bed,  washed,  propped  up 
on  two  pillows,  with  a  cold  vinegar  com- 
press on  his  bruised,  burning  forehead  and 
a  hot-water  bottle  at  his  feet.  He  had  man- 
aged to  swallow  and  keep  down  the  glass 
of  milk  which  Lena  had  brought  him.  The 
pain  still  stabbed  at  his  left  side  but  this 
was  far  outweighed  by  the  relief  of  being 
out  of  the  cell  and  back  in  this  peaceful 
room. 

Wedged  in  the  narrow  wicker  chair, 
still  encumbered  by  his  hat  and  coat — the 
impression  grew  that  he  slept  in  them — 
Dunn  had  not  once  taken  his  eyes  off  Paul. 

"Feel  better?"  he  inquired. 

"Much." 

Dunn  made  no  comment;  once  again  he 
studied  his  fingernails,  for  which  he 
seemed   to   have   a   profound   admiration. 


close-bitten  nails  was  a  product  of  certain 
odd  hereditary  circumstances.  His  full 
name,  Luther  Aloysius  Dunn,  gave  some  in- 
dication of  his  origin.  His  parents'  marriage 
had  been  a  most  unhappy  one.  His  Calvin- 
istic  mother  and  Catholic  father  had 
warred  fiercely  and  continually. 

When  the  boy  reached  the  age  of  four- 
teen his  father  was  killed  in  a  street  acci- 
dent— he  had  gone  out  after  breakfast, 
reviling  John  Knox,  and  came  back  before 
lunch,  on  a  stretcher,  dead.  His  widow  after 
a  period  of  blankness,  was  inconsolable — 
discovering  too  late  her  dependence  upon 
the  husband  with  whom  she  had  warred  so 
much,  and,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  she 
reversed  the  whole  current  of  her  life.  She 
removed  her  son  from  the  public  school 
and  sent  him  to  the  Jesuit  college  on  Has- 
sock Hill. 

He  never  felt  himself  part  of  the  cor- 
porate life  of  the  college,  but  kept  to  him- 
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Then  he  said,  "Look  here,  son.  I  don't 
want  to  worry  you  when  you're  sick.  But 
I  understand  you've  something  on  your 
mind.  I've  heard  about  it  from  Lena,  who 
incidentally  is  quite  an  old  friend  of  mine. 
But  if  you  care  to  get  it  off  your  chest, 
yourself — "  He  made  an  expressive  gesture 
with  his  shoulders. 

"Are  you  a  lawyer?" 

"Lord  forbid!" 

Lena  had  been  downstairs,  but  now  she 
came  back  into  the  room  and  seated  herself 
on  a  low  stool  behind  Dunn. 

Both  figures  were  in  the  direct  range  of 
Paul's  vision:  he  could  view  them  without 
the  fatigue  of  turning  his  head.  He  began 
to  speak,  his  gaze  resting  upon  them,  stop- 
ping occasionally  to  regain  his  breath, 
feeling,  in  their  silent  attentiveness,  an  en- 
couragement to  unburden  himself  of  every- 
thing that  lay  upon  his  soul. 

When  he  finished  there  was  a  long  silence. 
Dunn,  who  during  the  hearing  had  sunk 
lower  and  lower  into  the  chair,  slowly 
prized  himself  loose. 

He  pulled  the  curtain  aside  and  looked 
out  of  the  window. 

"It's  raining  again — what  a  climate!"  He 
yawned  again  and  turned  to  Lena.  "Look 
after  him.  We  have  five  weeks  before  he 
surrenders  to  his  bail."   . 

He  leaned  against  the  door  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, took  a  cigarette  from  his  overcoat, 
and  placed  it  unlighted  between  his  lips. 
There  was  a  sleepy  look  in  his  eyes.  Sud- 
denly he  wheeled  his  bulky  frame  round 
and,  without  another  word,  went  out. 

This  man,  Dunn,  of  the  bored  eyes  and 


self.  He  loved  games,  although  he  never 
played  them,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  rec- 
ords and  achievements  in  every  branch  of 
sport  became  quite  encyclopedic.  Father 
Marchant,  his  English  master,  encouraged 
him  to  write  little  pieces  on  athletics  for 
the  college  magazine.  And  when  he  gradu- 
ated, he  obtained  a  position  on  the  Winton 
Chronicle,  a  daily  paper  of  limited  circula- 
tion but  independently  owned  and  of  high 
reputation. 

For  the  next  few  years  his  life  continued 
wholly  uneventful.  He  ran  errands,  cut 
and  pasted,  and,  on  rare  occasions,  went 
out  to  report  the  most  minor  of  local  sport 
events. 

Later,  however,  they  began  to  send  him 
on  less  trivial  assignments,  and  it  was  rec- 
ognized at  the  main  desk,  though  not  of 
course  disclosed,  that  he  was  accurate  in  his 
appraisals,  graphic  in  his  descriptions.  On 
New  Year's  Day,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
five,  he  was  given,  without  warning,  the 
choicest  of  all  sporting  assignments — the  lo- 
cal big-league  football  game.  From  the 
press  box  Dunn  dictated  two  columns 
straight  over  the  private  wire,  then,  next 
morning,  he  turned  in  a  feature  article. 
This  feature  article  did  not  describe  the 
game  at  all,  but  dealt  simply  with  a  single 
incident  which  had  occurred  during  its  prog- 
ress. 

On  that  same  afternoon  J.  P.  McGowan, 
the  editor  of  the  Chronicle,  who  was  also 
its  owner,  came  wandering  out  of  his  office 
with  the  article  in  his  hand.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  McGowan  that  he  never  sent 
for  anyone.  He  sat  down  beside  Dunn's 
small  desk. 


"What  does  this  mean?"  he  inquired,  t 
ping  the  article  with  his  pince-nez.    "I 
you  to  report  a  football  match.    You  g 
me  a  story  on  a  young  halfback  accidents 
kicked  on  the  head.    You  show  me  thi 
sands  of  human  beings  yelling  for  his  bio 
Then  you  show  me  thousands  equally  ret 
to  destroy  the  first  group.  You  describe 
shouts,  the  abuse,  the  partisan  fights, 
bottles  thrown  at  the  players,  the  gas! 
cheek  suffered  by  the  referee — in  a  wo 
you  give  me  a  picture  of  jungle  sportsm 
ship,    of   racial    and    religious    intolerai 
which  would  make  an  Eskimo,  sitting  in 
igloo,  blush." 

"I'm  sorry,"  Dunn  mumbled.  "I  star 
the  machine  and  that's  what  came  out." 

McGowan  stood  up. 

"It's  the  worst  story  I've  had  in  a  ye 
But  tomorrow  it's  going  on  the  front  pag 
While  Dunn  gazed  at  him  in  a  puzzled  w; 
he  smiled.  "I  want  you  to  come  to  supj 
at  my  house  on  Sunday  evening." 

That  was  the  end  of  Luther  Aloys 
Dunn's  connection  with  the  world  of  spi 
and  the  real  beginning  of  his  career.  \ 
Gowan  sent  him  first  to  the  police  com 
which  yielded  much  of  that  human  incid« 
so  particularly  suited  to  his  talents.  Th 
he  began  to  move  about  the  country  a 
to  do  regular  half-page  feature  articl 
Since  the  comedy  of  his  surnames  was  m 
no  secret  to  McGowan,  the  editor  had  1 
upon  a  pseudonym  for  his  leading 
porter.  Henceforth  Dunn's  articles  vw 
always  signed  "The  Heretic,"  and  the  ! 
ries  which  he  produced — entitled  "Burnii 
Questions"  and  followed  by  "Furth 
Burnings  at  the  Stake" — attracted  wi 
attention. 


THE  circulation  of  the  Chronicle  spi 
modically  increased,  as  did  the  frienl 
ship  between  The  Heretic  and  his  editor,! 
relationship    which    was    strengthened 
1929,    when    McGowan's    tall    and    rath 
stately  sister  Eva,  who  had  for  a  long  tin 
bent    her    eye    yearningly    toward    Dun 
finally  took  possession  of  him. 

The   marriage,   though   it  did   not   cu 
Dunn   of  his   fondness   for  beer   and  o 
clothes,  was  a  steady  success.    Dunn  i 
lowed  his  wife  to  manage  everything  ai 
since  she  was  sincerely  religious,  he  accor 
panied  her  to  Mass  with  the  children 
orthodox  fashion.    But  Dunn's  heart  wl 
not  in  it.   He  set  little  store  upon  outwail 
form,  believing  what  lay  in  the  heart  1 
every  man  to  be  of  greater  importance.  I 
he  had  a  motto  it  was:  "Live  and  let  livel 
and  in  his  own  life  he  was  always  eager  I 
redress  a  wrong,  always  ready  to  champicl 
the  underdog. 

But  he  could  not  endure  to  be  regardil 
even  remotely  as  a  spiritual  "uplifter,"  I 
reformer  with  a  message.     He  was  simpl 
a  newspaperman  doing  his  job.    Therefol 
he  developed  and  covered  himself  with 
protective  veneer  of  melancholy  cynicisE 
There     were     always,     however,     tendi 
patches  of  sentiment  showing  beneath  tl 
tough  skin  grafts,  but  this  good  fellow  d 
not  see  them  and  felt  himself  secure. 

His  contact  with  Lena  has  already  be« 
recorded.  He  had  kept  in  touch  with  hi 
during  the  past  year,  often  stopping  inj 
her  counter  for  coffee  and  a  bun  on  h 
way  to  the  Chronicle  office  in  Murdoc 
Street,  and  he  had  sent  Angus  small  gif 
on  his  birthdays. 

Therefore,  when  Lena  came  to  him  ! 
his  house  on  Hassock  Hill,  late  on  tl 
night  of  Paul's  arrest,  he  recognized  tl 
full  significance  of  her  distress  and  listen* 
to  her  with  attention.  When  he  accon 
panied  her  to  the  police  court  on  the  fo 
lowing  morning  he  feared  he  was  settir 
out  upon  a  wild-goose  chase.  What  he  ha 
seen  there  had  shaken  this  belief.  The 
had  come  Paul's  story,  unmistakably  ai 
thentic. 

Dunn  had  trained  himself  never  to  jum 
to  conclusions,   but   all   his   instincts  -tolf 
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ALL  ROADS  LEAD  TO 


Told  up  your  "Road  Maps"!  Put  away 
your  "Route  Directions"!  Just  let  your  own 
good  taste  guide  you  to  Seagram's  7  Crown 
—  Americas  favorite  whiskey  for  making 
America's  7  favorite  whiskey  drinks. 


'S   7   CROWN.   Bleilded   Whiskey.    86.8  PROOF.  65%   GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS.  SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS  CORPORATION,  CHRYSLER    BUILDING,   NEW  YORK 
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way  to  wax 

your  car 

without  rubbing! 


*  new  chemical 
BriUtant  new  sQ{ 

discovery  by 

HNSON'S  WAX. 


im 


jo 


It  sounds  too  good  to  be  true  . . .  but 
millions  of  car  owners  have  seen  it 
happen! 

They've  proved  to  themselves  that 
a  car  can  be  waxed  in  20  minutes 
without  any  rubbing! 
With  no  hard  work  they've  given 
their  cars  a  wax  shine  that's  brighter 
and  tougher  than  they  used  to  get 
after  long  hours  of  polishing! 
The  secret  is  Johnson's  Car-Plate . . . 
a  great  new  chemical  discovery  from 
the  Johnson's  Wax  laboratories. 
Just  spread  Car-Plate  over  the 
cleaned  surface  of  your  car...  let  it 
dry... then   wipe.    That's   all.    Your 
finger  tips  supply  all  the  pressure 
needed! 

Unconditionally  guaranteed  to  leave 
the  brightest,  smoothest,  longest- 
wearing  wax  finish  your  car  has  ever 
had.  If  not  completely  satisfied,  your 
money  back. 

Car-Plate  is  sold  by  most  service  sta- 
tions and  Johnsoti's  Wax  dealers.  A 
$  1 .00  can  conthi  ns  more  than  enough 


— ^  A 
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to  do  any  oar  tVvic  ej  Try  it  to 


Sensational  new  norub  wax   reported 
in  the  June  Reader's  Digettl 


IMPORTANT!      Car-Plate  is  a  wax— not  a  cleaner! 

|    Before  you  apply  Johnson's  Car-Plate  (as  with  any  real  wax),  the  surface  must  be 

hBnjTTJj     completely  clean  and  free  of  traffic  film  and  decomposed  paint.  For  quick,  thorough 

cleaning  of  your  car,  use  Johnson's  Carnu  .   .   .  sold  wherever  Car-Plate   is  sold. 

"J»hn«>n'»".    Cnrnu'    una"  Cnr-Plole''  IT*  IradrnuM-kt  of  B.  C.  Johnion  i  Son.  Inc.    OS.  C.  JOHNSON  4  SON.  INC..  Ri>cin*.  Wis..  1900. 


him  that  he  had  stumbled  upon  the  one 
great  story  of  his  life. 

He  said  nothing  to  McGowan  for  a 
week.  During  that  time,  although  he  did 
not  once  appear  at  the  newspaper  offices, 
he  was  very  busy,  and  took  several  exten- 
sive journeys.  Then,  after  eleven  o'clock 
on  the  night  of  the  following  Thursday,  he 
came  to  the  Chronicle  building  and  locked 
himself  in  his  office.  He  remained  in  med- 
itation for  some  time,  then  slowly  he  began 
to  type  out  a  story. 

In  the  damp  darkness  of  the  condemned 
cell,  in  this  great  and  noble  city  of  Winton, 
an  innocent  man  sat  waiting  to  be  hanged. 
Outside,  in  the  prison  yard,  he  could  hear 
the  sounds  of  hammering  as  they  erected 
the  scaffold.  In  a  few  hours  they  would 
come,  pinion  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
lead  him  out  into  the  cold  dawn.  Then, 
beneath  the  gallows  the  rope  would  be  cast 
around  his  neck,  the  white  bag  dropped 
over  his  head  .  .  . 

Next  morning,  at  nine,  he  rolled  drowsily 
off  the  office  sofa.  Bleary  and  unshaven, 
he  took  his  typescript  in  to  McGowan. 

"Here,"  he  said,  "is  the  first  of  the  new 
Heretic  articles.  Also  a  complete  synopsis 
of  the  other  nine  that  make  up  the  series. 
Read  it.    I'm  going  out  for  breakfast." 

Half  an  hour  later  when  Dunn  returned, 
the  editor  was  at  his  desk.  He  was  a  neat, 
spare  man  who  prided  himself  upon  his 
imperturbability.  But  now,  though  he  tried 
not  to  show  it,  he  was  staggered. 

"How  in  the  name  of  God  Almighty  did 
you  get  this?" 

"I  didn't  get  it." 

"Then  who  did?" 

"Engel's  son.    He  got  it  all." 

"Where  is  he  now?" 

"Out  on  bail,  in  bed,  and  damnably  ill." 

McGowan  rubbed  his  thin  jaw.  He  was 
worried,  undecided,  and  deeply  excited. 

"Can  we  print  it?" 

Dunn  shrugged.     "Please  yourself." 

"But,  Almighty  God,  it  goes  right 
through  the  top  judiciary  to  the  Secretary 
for  State.  And  how  about — how  about 
Mr.  O?  We  can't  come  out  with  that. 
What  about  libel?  We'll  be  sued  for  a 
certainty." 

"Not  a  chance.  Don't  you  see  how  I've 
planned  it?  We  save  him  till  the  end.  We 
don't  particularize.  We  simply  say  Mr.  O. 
— or,  better  still,  Mr.  X.  Then  we  sit 
tight  and  watch  what  happens.  It's  the 
biggest  thing  that's  ever  come  our  way. 
Think  of  it — here's  a  man,  fifteen  years  in 
Stoneheath — and   for  nothing." 

"Maybe  he  d-did  it?"  In  his  excitement 
the  precise  McGowan  actually  stuttered. 

"No,  I'll  swear  he's  innocent." 

"They'll  never  admit  that — never." 

"We'll  make  them."  Dunn  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room.  "We'll  force 
them  to  hold  an  inquiry.  For  months 
young  Engel  has  been  battering  at  their 
doors  and  they  haven't  opened  up  an  inch. 
Why?  Because  they  know  they've  made 
a  mistake.  And  they're  trying  to  keep  it 
stowed  away  down  cellar.  Everything  that 
was  done  to  young  Engel  suppressed  his 
right  to  be  heard.  If  we  are  a  free  country, 
and  want  to  stay  free,  a  man  must  be  able 
to  raise  his  voice — " 

"All  right,  all  right,"  McGowan  said 
sharply.  "Don't  quote  the  whole  article. 
We'll  print  it,  if  it  ruins  us!" 

ON  THE  previous  Wednesday  after- 
noon, when  Dunn  left  Tron  Place, 
Paul  had  fallen  asleep. 

Gazing  at  him  anxiously,  Lena  was 
forced  to  admit  that  he  looked  quite  ill. 
Nevertheless,  a  swift  rush  of  feeling,  which 
she  could  not  restrain,  made  her  want  to 
keep  him  here,  in  this  haven,  quiet  and 
secure,  beside  her.  Her  nature,  hitherto 
so  placid  and  untouched,  was  now  fully 
awakened  by  an  emotion  that  stirred  her 
to  the  depths.  How  little  had  she  imagined, 
when  she  was  free  and  careless,  that  love 
would  come  to  her  like  this,  rending  her 
heart  with  passionate  anguish.  Yet  this 
pain  gave  her  strength. 

Quietly,  she  sat  down  on  a  chair  by  the 
bed,  her  eyes  not  moving  from  his  face. 


At  intervals  she  rose  and  wiped  awif 
heavy  perspiration  that  broke  upol 
brow.  She  took  this  to  be  a  sign  th  a 
fever  had  broken.  Toward  evcnm  j 
gave  him  some  hot  milk  with  ail 
beaten  into  it.  As  she  left  him  fcl 
night  she  felt  hopeful  that  she  might  ( 
work  next  day.  She  could  scarcely  1 
to  lose  her  job  at  the  Bonanza. 

The  next  morning,  when  she  roused 
Paul  told  her  that  he  felt  better,  bi] 
when  she  was  ready  to  go  out  ami 
given  Mrs.  Hastie  some  soup  to  heat  f 
lunch,  she  felt  his  hand.  It  was  bu  i 
"Perhaps  I  should  stay  home,  after  al 

He  shook  his  head.    "I'll  be  all  rig 

SHE  went  reluctantly,  and  all  day,  i 
moved  about  behind  the  countei 
thoughts  were  bent  uneasily  upon  hii 
four  o'clock  she  brought  herself  ti 
Harris  if,  as  a  favor,  she  might  go. 
brows  lifted,  and  he  smiled  at  her 
offensive  way,  but  he  raised  no  obje 
She  hurried  out  of  the  store,  paused 
grocer's  to  buy  some  food.  As  she 
up  the  stairs  she  felt  a  most  unusui 
pression  in  her  throat. 

Paul  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  starin 
through  the  window.  His  face  lo 
harassed  expression  and  lighted  up  f 
as  she  entered.  He  reached  out  his 
toward  her.  Nevertheless,  one  glanci 
her  that  the  symptom  which  had  ak 
her  was,  if  anything,  worse.  On  each  i 
cheeks  there  was  a  bright  round  flusl 
greeted  her  with  a  catch  in  his  breatl 

"Surely  you're  early?" 

"We  had  a  slow  day."  Observing 
she  took  off  her  raincoat  slowly.  "Sho 
you  be  lying  down?" 

"I  feel  better  up." 

She  straightened  out  the  coverlet,  I 
to  conceal  her  anxiety. 

"I  got  us  some  chicken  and  fruit, 
you  like  some  lemonade?" 

"I'd  love  it."  He  suppressed  a  c 
"But  I  couldn't  eat  a  thing." 

"Paul,"  she  said.  "I'm  going  to 
the  doctor." 

"No,"  he  protested.    "I  want  to  b 
alone.      If   you    only    knew — after 
thing — just  to  be  left  alone — with  you 

She  gazed  at  him  in  strained  indec 
torn  between  her  sound  common 
and  her  desire  to  be  with  him.  Sti 
resolute,  she  lighted  the  gas  and  pulle 
curtain  across  the  window,  Paul  wat 
her  as  she  moved  about  the  room.  Hi 
dozed,  off  and  on,  all  day,  and  in  bet' 
his  thoughts  had  been  of  Dunn.  He  hs 
tie  hope  that  this  newcomer  would 
him.  Indeed,  as  he  reviewed  his  own  si 
gles  during  the  past  months  the  convi; 
settled  upon  him  that  it  was  all  quiti 
less.  He  had  reached  the  end  of  his 
He  could  do  no  more. 

"Lena — you've  been  so  good  to  n 
wonder  why." 

She  turned  away  abruptly.  "Why 
one  do  anything?    I  just  did  it." 

"You're  a  very  wonderful  person,  L 

"Maybe  I'm  less  wonderful  than 
think." 

"No,"  Paul  insisted,  weakly.  "Quite 
derful.  And  I  say  that  knowing  every 
about  you — " 

She  started  slightly  and  turned  pale, 
made  as  though  to  speak,  but  did  not1 
was  too  ill  to  hear  her — what  use  to 
plicate  the  issue  by  explanations  now'.' 

"From  the  first  moment  I  saw  you,  1 
It's  all  so  complicated — hopeless,  co 
ering  the  mess  I'm  in — but  perhaps  yc 
care?" 

Tears  suddenly  streamed  down : 
cheeks.  In  a  broken  voice  she  whispi 
"Oh,  my  dear — you  know  I  do." 

He  pressed  her  fingers,  and  closeii 
eyes. 

There  was  a  silence.  He  suppress 
short  cough. 

"I'm  afraid  I  do  feel  rather  bad." 

Now  she  did  not  hesitate.  Wil 
speaking,  she  dried  her  eyes,  put  oi> 
raincoat,  and  went  out. 

The  one  doctor  she  knew  was  out' 
Lena   had  to   be   satisfied   with   leavil 
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She  came  away  from  the  office 
pale    and    anguished    face.      Had 

le  right  in  leaving  the  call  on  such 

[►finite  basis? 
in  the  room  she  found  Paul  ap- 

y  asleep.    She  waited  in  unbearable 

e,  straining  her  ears  for  the  sound 
doctor's  approach.  Shortly  after 
o'clock,    when     she    had    almost 

[  the  breaking  point,  he  arrived.   He 

aul  a  careful  examination.    When 

finished  he  withdrew  from  the  bed- 

d  looked  at  his  watch. 

jt  is  it,  Doctor?"    She  could  barely 

te  the  words.     "Is  it  serious?" 
had  a  dry  pleurisy — that  accounts 
pain.     Then  came  the  exudate — 
fluid  pressing  on   the   lung."     He 

•r  a  quick  look,  then  glanced  away. 

fraid    there    may    be    pus    there. 

ma.     That  means  the  hospital." 
couldn't  treat  him  here?" 


LIERS 


DAVID    HUFF1NE 


od  heavens,  no!    This  is  a  six-week 

went  clattering  downstairs  to  the 
>ne.  She  could  hear  him  speaking, 
ig  the  gravity  and  urgency  of  the 
She  followed  him  down. 
,  Hastie  was  standing  in  the  parlor 
ly.  She  put  her  arm  round  Lena's 
ers.  The  doctor  was  having  great 
ty  in  finding  a  vacant  bed,  but  at 
was  successful. 

;y'll    take    him    at    St.    Elizabeth's, 
sending  for  him  now." 

the  morning  of  Monday,  February 
he  Winton  Chronicle  carried  on  its 
(age  the  first  of  Dunn's  series  on  the 
case. 

:n  Dunn  reached  the  office,  Mc- 
1  had  arrived — they  had  agreed  to  sit 
e  series  in  the  office,  together — and 
uld  not  resist  communicating  his 
it  to  the  editor. 

like  to  have  seen  Sprott's  face,  and 

when  they  found  what  was  being 

for  breakfast,"  Dunn  said, 
jowan      shrugged      his      shoulders. 
i  into  this  now,  up  to  the  eyebrows," 
I  grimly.    "Let's  pray  to  God  nothing 
frong." 

ing  that  day  no  event  of  any  great 
ance  occurred.  Several  of  the  dis- 
irs  phoned  in  for  extra  hundreds  of 
per.  There  were  no  returns.  Ev- 
ig   was   calm — but    Dunn    suspected 

would  not  be  for  long. 

second  day's  article,  much  stronger 

he  first — which  had  merely  outlined 

*in  features  of  the  case — had  laid  a 

charge  of  misconduct  against  the 
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police.  McGowan's  phone  rang  early. 
When  he  put  the  receiver  to  his  ear  his  eyes 
rested  on  Dunn.  He  nodded,  and  his  lips 
silently  shaped  the  name:   Urie. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "This  is  the  editor  of 
the  Chronicle.  . . .  Oh,  good  morning,  Chief. 
I  hope  you're  well." 

Dunn  had  to  be  content  with  hearing 
only  one  side  of  the  conversation  and 
watching  McGowan's  face. 

"I'm  sorry  about  that,  Chief.  Now  to 
which  article  do  you  refer?  .  .  .  Oh,  the 
Engel  case.  I  hope  that  isn't  causing  you 
any  great  anxiety."  His  expression  re- 
mained bland. 

"Why,  I  don't  see  any  possible  objection. 
It's  our  job  to  print  the  facts.  And  that's 
all  we're  doing.  .  .  .  What's  that?  .  .  .  No, 
we  haven't  any  doubts.  But  we've  got 
some  interesting  evidence." 

A  longer  interval  followed.  McGowan's 
answer  was  less  amiable. 

"We're  not  afraid  of  libel,  or  of  any 
other  action  that  may  be  brought  against 
us.  We  don't  care  what  the  public  prose- 
cutor thinks— or  what  he  does.  We  believe 
that  the  public  should  know  about  this 
case.  And  by  the  Almighty  we're  going  to 
see  that  they  do  know." 

A  FINAL  pause.  The  editor's  lips  were 
now  compressed.  His  eyes  glinted  be- 
hind his  pince-nez. 

"I  wouldn't  do  that  if  I  were  you,  Urie. 
You  see,  the  minute  you  close  us  up,  we'll 
syndicate  the  rest  of  the  series.  We  have  a 
standing  offer  on  Dunn's  material.  .  .  .  No, 
I  wouldn't  do  it  if  I  were  you.  By  the  bye, 
if  you'd  like  to  read  about  Detective  In- 
spector Swann's  dismissal,  it's  in  the  next 
article." 

McGowan  was  slightly  flushed  as  he  re- 
placed the  receiver.  He  lighted  a  cigarette 
to  calm  himself. 

"He's  raging.  And  badly  worried.  He 
threatened  to  suppress  the  paper." 

"He  can't  do  anything,"  Dunn  said. 

"He  could,"  McGowan  answered.  "But 
he  won't.  You  may  be  sure  he's  talked  it 
over  with  Sprott.  If  they  cracked  down 
on  us  it  would  be  practically  an  admission 
of  guilt.  They're  up  against  it.  I'll  bet 
you  a  drink  that  tomorrow  or  the  next  day 
we  have  a  visit  from  the  head  man."  He 
picked  up  a  slip  which  had  just  been 
brought  in  to  his  desk.  In  a  matter-of-fact 
tone  he  added.  "It's  all  good  for  business. 
We  printed  an  extra  fifty  thousand  today. 
Every  one  of  them  has  gone  out." 

The  following  morning  it  became  clear 
the  case  had  begun  to  attract  much  atten- 
tion. The  mail  brought  a  sack  of  letters 
from  readers  of  the  Chronicle,  and  several 
other  newspapers  devoted  space  to  com- 
ment upon  The  Heretic's  series.  Most  of 
the  paragraphs  were  cautious,  and  the 
Herald  took  occasion  to  rebuke  Dunn: 
We  are  afraid  that  in  his  mission  to  reform 
the  universe  on  this  occasion  our  esteemed 
colleague  is  going  a  little  too  far.  However, 
the  London  Examiner,  a  liberal  paper  of 
the  highest  standing,  ran  an  editorial  of 
interest  and  commendation. 

"It's  begun."  McGowan  handed  the 
clippings  over  to  Dunn.  "Wait  till  they 
see  what  you  say  about  Swann." 

There  was  a  knock  upon  the  door,  and 
McGowan's  secretary  came  in. 

"Excuse  me,  sir.  Sir  Matthew  Sprott's 
clerk  is  on  the  telephone.  Sir  Matthew 
would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  come 
over  to  see  him." 

Dunn  and  McGowan  exchanged  a  glance. 
McGowan  stretched  his  legs  out. 

"Tell  Sir  Matthew's  clerk  we're  sorry 
not  to  be  able  to  step  over.  Tell  him 
we're  extremely  busy.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Sir  Matthew  should  care  to  come  here, 
we'd  be  perfectly  happy  to  see  him." 

"He'll  never  come."  said  Dunn,  when 
the  secretary  had  gone. 

"Perhaps  not."  McGowan  shrugged. 
"But  for  the  past  fifteen  years  he's  been 
frightening  people.  It's  about  time  some- 
body started  to  frighten  him." 

The  next  two  articles  dealt,  in  no  un- 
certain manner,  with  the  suppression  of  the 
"ring  clue,"  and  with  the  peculiar  manner 


if  your  car  ieels  like  ^  its  time  for 
MARFAK  Chassis  Lubrication 


r**T  C/J5HI0NV  FEELING  LASTS  LONGER  WITH  MARpA 

Want  "cushiony"  driving  ease  that's  feather-bed  soft?  Get 
longer-lasting  Alarfak  lubrication.  Marfak  fights  wear  and  fric- 
tion for  1,000  miles  and  more!  It's  specially  compounded  to 
stand  up  to  rough  "road  work,"  and  resists  wash-out  and 
squeeze-out.  As  a  result,  you  get  "cushiony"  driving  right  from 
one  lubrication  job  to  the  next!  Today,  ask  for  Marfak  lubri- 
cation from  your  Texaco 
Dealer,  the  best  friend 
your  car  ever  had. 


THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 

TEXACO  DEALERS  IN  ALL  48  STATES 

Texaco  Products  or*  also  distributed  in  Canada  and  in  Latin  America 


TUNI  IN:  TEXACO  STAR  THEATER  starring  MIITON  IERLE  on  television  mry  Tuesdor  night.  See  newspaper  lor  time  ond  itotion. 
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If  it  takes  more  power  .  .  .  and  top  payloads 
IT'S  A  CHEVROLET  JOB! 


Big  job?  That's  one  for  Chevrolet  trucks 
with  Loadmaster  105-h.p.  engine.  They're 
loaded  with  power— greater  net  horse- 
power than  any  of  the  five  most  popular 
standard  equipped  makes  in  their  weight 
class,  13,000  to  16,000  lbs.  G.V.W.*And 
here's  the  payoff  on  payloads,  too. 
Chevrolet's  economy  of  operation  and 


upkeep,  and  rock-solid  construction  let 
you  deliver  the  goods  at  low  cost  per  ton 
mile.  But  that  isn't  all!  In  every  other 
way,  Chevrolet  is  a  leader.  When  you 
see  these  trucks  you'll  know  it  for  fact. 
You'll  know  why  they  outsell  every 
other  make,  year  after  year!  See  your 
Chevrolet  dealer.  *&■«/  VikitU  WHskt. 


ADVANCE-DESIGN   TRUCK! 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR   DIVISION,  GENERAL   MOTORS  CORPORVTif 
DETROIT  2.  MICHIGAN 
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:h  the  witnesses  had  been  handled 
police.  And  now,  indeed,  the  ava- 
was  under  way.    Sacks  of  mail  kept 

at  the  Chronicle  building  and  so 
elegrams  poured  in  that  McGowan 
d  for  a  special  group  of  sorters  to 

the  adjoining  room  while  Dunn 

in  their  shirt  sleeves,  stood  by  in 
fice. 

the  Rev.  Foster  Bowles,  a  sensa- 
ublicity  hound  and  preacher,  this: 
St  felicitations  on  your  magnificent 
gn.  I  am  preaching  on  the  Engel 
xt  Sunday  evening.  God  bias  you, 
s. 

y  does  he  want  to  butt  in?"  asked 
a  trifle  jealously.  "He's  nothing 
lick  windbag." 

owan  shook  his  head  in  mock  re- 
"Where's  your  brotherly  love, 
?" 

ook  up  the  next  wire, 
en  to  this:  Intensely  approve  your 
\ance  of  matter  raised  by  me  in 
November  19th.  Should  appreciate 
cknowledgment  my  efforts.  After 
is  first.  Will  continue  to  seek  justice, 
ly  George  Birley,  M.P. 
)d  old  George,"  Dunn  said,  un- 
ly.  "He  wants  to  get  on  the  wagon." 
1  to  slap  back  at  the  Ancasters. 
panked  him  so  hard  he  almost  went 
golf  game.  'Will  continue  to  seek 
is  nice."  The  editor  took  up  an- 
lip,  studied  it,  then  passed  it  across 
k  to  Dunn.  "What  do  you  think?" 
a  read  the  telegram  with  a  frown, 
personal,  from  the  editor  of  the 
l  Examiner. 

McGowan:  In  view  great  interest 
ngel  case  offer  run  Heretic  articles 
'ately  no  by-line  but  your  price, 
'ly  Lloyd  Bennett. 

a  moment  there  was  silence  in  the 
ce.  McGowan  doodled  on  his  blot- 
n  suddenly  looked  up. 
now  how  you  feel.  But,  of  course, 
;reat  compliment — " 
n  got  up,  and  went  over  to  the  win- 
id  stood  with  his  back  to  the  editor. 
s  thing  is  bigger  than  personal 
"  he  said  at  last.    "We'd  better  ac- 

od,"  McGowan  said  briskly.  "I  felt 
>u'd  agree.  We'll  ask  him  a  whale  of 

,  shut  up,  Joe."  Dunn  still  stood 
window.  "This  thing  doesn't  belong 
er  of  us.  Here  we  are,  like  a  couple 
>dy  bookies,  punting  on  the  big  race, 
;  all  the  thrills — and  the  lad  that 
did  the  work,  the  poor  plucky  young- 
lo  fought  like  hell  to  string  it  all  to- 
,  is  stuck  in  a  hospital  bed.    It's  all 

's  still  pretty  sick?" 
mn'  bad."  Dunn  nodded.  "But  they 
im  a  slim  chance.     If  only  he  could 
ly  articles,  they'd  do  him  more  good 
ledicine." 

the  following  morning  the  London 
ner  carried  a  one-page  supplement 
ning  the  first  three  articles  of  the 
The  next  day  it  brought  itself  in 
th  the  Chronicle  by  printing  another 
The  seventh  article  appeared  simul- 
isly  in  both  newspapers.  Late  that 
ig,  when  Dunn  and  McGowan  were 
ing  to  go  home,  a  boy  brought  in 
type  flash. 

he  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Douglas 
m  lL.),  Member  for  Lothian,  rose 
:  if,  in  view  of  recent  developments 
press  and  elsewhere,  the  Secretary 
ate  was  not  prepared  to  reconsider 
evions  decision  in  respect  of  the  Engel 

'lying,  the  Secretary  for  State.  Sir 
r   Hamilton,    said   he    would   require 

of  the  question   in    writing. 
he  office,  the  two  men  looked  at  each 
in   silence.     It   had   been   a    wearing 
and  the  strain  was  beginning  to  tell 
tth  of  them. 

atice  of  the  question  in  writing."  Mc- 
in  said  at  last,  with  a  queer  lift  to  his 

"No  point-blank  refusal  now.  They 
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want  time  to  think.  The  wires  to  Winton 
will  be  red-hot-  tonight.  Tomorrow,  we 
may  have  a  visitor." 

They  took  their  hats  and  went  out. 

The  following  day  was  Wednesday,  and 
toward  four  o'clock,  that  hour  when  the 
Chronicle  management  usually  refreshed 
itself  with  strong  tea,  brewed  by  the  office 
boy  and  served  in  thick,  chipped  china  cups, 
a  knock  sounded  on  the  door. 

"Come  in." 

It  was  not  the  tea  tray,  but  McGowan's 
secretary,  Cairns,  looking  nervous,  and,  di- 
rectly behind  him,  entering  the  room,  Sir 
Matthew  Sprott. 

There  was  a  slight  pause. 

"Won't  you  sit  down?"  asked  the  editor. 

"Thank  you."  Sir  Matthew  took  a  chair. 
"You  are  difficult  to  see  these  days,  Mr. 
McGowan.  I  happened  to  be  passing  and 
thought  I  would  take  my  chance  by  looking 
in.    Of  course,  quite  unofficially." 

"Quite,"  said  McGowan,  his  eyes  empty 
of  expression,  but  fixed  on  the  other's  face. 
"May  I  offer  you  a  cigarette?" 

"No  thank  you."  Sprott  waved  aside  the 
silver  box.  "I  am  fortunate  in  finding  you 
here  also,  Mr.  Dunn." 

There  was  a  longer  pause.  The  prosecu- 
tor betrayed  no  disquiet.  He  gave  them  a 
slight,  self-assured  smile. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  have  not  come 


gentlemen,  I  am  here  unofficially — how,  in 
my  position,  could  it  be  otherwise!  But 
frankly,  though  in  absolute  confidence,  I 
am  here  to  put  before  you  an  offer,  a  hand- 
some offer  which  should,  I  think,  once  and 
for  all  resolve  this  business  and  bring  it  to 
a  just  conclusion." 

The  prosecutor  moistened  his  lips  and 
leaned  forward. 

"I  am  empowered  to  state  that,  if  you 
will  cease  publication  of  these  articles — 
which  in  the  circumstances  will  be  no 
longer  necessary — Sir  Walter  will  pardon 
the  prisoner  Engel,  and  release  him  imme- 
diately from  Stoneheath  Prison." 

There  was  a  silence.  The  prosecutor's 
magnanimous  smile  seemed  fixed  upon  his 
face.  Dunn  and  McGowan  had  not  even 
exchanged  a  glance. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  do  you  accept?" 

"No.   We  refuse." 

Slowly,  Sprott  took  out  his  handkerchief 
and  wiped  the  palms  of  his  hands.  His 
smile  was  gone. 

"You  refuse?  You  surprise  me  greatly. 
May  I  ask  your  reasons?" 

"In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  a  betrayal 
of  the  Chronicle's  integrity  if  we  compro- 
mised at  this  point,"  McGowan  said.  "And 
in  the  second,  one  does  not  pardon  an  inno- 
cent man." 

Sprott   carefully   restored    his   handker- 
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'Why  can't  my  employees  just 
quit    and    let    it    go    at    that?" 


JACK  TYRRELL 


here  to  engage  in  dialectic.  The  matter  is 
too  trivial.  Besides,  I  acknowledge  that  you 
are  entitled  to  conduct  your  own  newspaper 
in  your  own  way.  Nevertheless,  I  must  tell 
you  that  your  current  series  of  articles  is 
embarrassing   His  Majesty's  government." 

A  silence.  Both  McGowan  and  Dunn 
were  looking  at  Sprott.  Behind  his  arro- 
gance there  seemed  to  lurk  an  anxiety 
which  he  could  not  quite  conceal.  When 
he  spoke  again  it  was  with  unnatural  hearti- 
ness. 

"We  are  men  of  the  world,  gentlemen. 
I  am  sure  we  all  three  appreciate  the  difficul- 
ties of  running  the  country  in  these  uncer- 
tain times.  The  elections  will  be  upon  us 
in  a  very  short  time.  I  make  no  deduction 
from  these  points:  I  merely  ask  you  to  bear 
them  in  mind.  Now,  there  is  no  question 
whatsoever  but  that  His  Majesty's  govern- 
ment is  entirely  sympathetic  toward  this 
matter  you  have  raised." 

"Indeed?"  said  the  editor. 

"I  can  assure  you  of  the  fact."  Sir  Mat- 
thew nodded  impressively.  "I  talked  by 
telephone  for  an  hour  last  night  with  His 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland." 
McGowan  darted  a  swift  glance  at  Dunn. 
"And  I  reiterate,  dogmatically,  that  Sir 
Walter,  who  is  a  most  enlightened  man, 
wishes  to  behave  with  complete  humanity 
in  this  strange  and  perplexing  affair." 

"Ah!" 

Sir  Matthew  surveyed  them  with  an  in- 
tensification of  his  genial  smile.   "As  I  said. 


chief  to  his  breast  pocket.  "You  say  'at  this 
point.'  What,  may  I  inquire,  is  your  ulti- 
mate objective?" 

McGowan  answered  in  a  level  voice.  "To 
obtain  the  unconditional  release  of  the 
prisoner  Engel.  To  secure  a  full,  open, 
and  impartial  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  his  conviction-— and  if  there  has 
been  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  to  procure 
ample  and  satisfactory  damages  for  the  hor- 
rible injury  done  to  an  innocent  man." 

The  prosecutor  smiled.  At  least  he  at- 
tempted to  smile,  but  his  facial  muscles  re- 
fused to  carry  out  the  task.  They  broke 
down,  midway,  and  remained  fixed  in  a 
contorted  grimace.  Hurriedly,  he  raised 
his  hand  to  the  lower  part  of  his  face.  He 
kept  it  there  for  a  moment,  immobile,  like 
a  man  suffering  a  severe  neuralgic  spasm. 
Then,  with  a  great  effort,  he  got  to  his  feet. 
He  said,  coldly,  "I  can  only  hope,  gentle- 
men, that  you  will  not  regret  the  line  of 
conduct  you  have  chosen  to  pursue.  Need- 
less to  say.  I  shall  oppose  you  to  the  limit 
of  my  powers.  And  I  may  remind  you  that 
it  is  a  costly  business  to  fight  the  crown." 

He  was  too  experienced,  too  skilled  in 
performing  before  the  public  eye,  not  to 
preserve  his  self-control.  He  inclined  his 
head  toward  each,  in  turn,  and  calmly  left 
the  room.  But  there  was  a  gray  look  about 
his  face,  and  he  walked  like  an  old  man. 

At  the  end  of  that  week  McGowan,  look- 
ing ahead,  opened  the  Engel  Legal  Fighting 


Fund  in  the  columns  of  the  Chronicle. 
Contributions  came  in  from  all  over  the 
kingdom.  Rubbing  his  hands,  the  editor 
remarked,  with  nervous  intensity,  "It's  a 
national  issue.  And  it's  coming  to  a  head." 

One  after  another  the  newspapers  of  the 
great  cities  fell  into  line  in  demanding  an 
impartial  investigation  of  the  facts.  Influ- 
ential members  of  all  the  professions  joined 
their  voices  to  the  prevailing  clamor,  and 
there  were  popular  demonstrations  all  over 
the  country. 

One  wet  and  dreary  afternoon  toward 
the  end  of  the  month,  as  McGowan  and 
Dunn  sat  in  the  office,  restless  and  uncom- 
municative, worn  ragged  by  the  continu- 
ous tension  of  the  preceding  days,  they 
heard  a  burst  of  shouting  in  the  corridor 
outside.  A  moment  later,  Cairns,  the  secre- 
tary, came  into  the  room,  followed  by  the 
other  members  of  the  editor's  office  staff. 

Excitedly,  he  held  out  a  teletype  strip. 
"It's  just  come  through,  sir." 

From  below,  on  the  compositors'  floor, 
and  from  the  basement  beneath,  there  came 
sounds  of  further  demonstrations. 

"Read  it  then,  for  God's  sake,"  Mc- 
Gowan said. 

In  a  high  voice  Cairns  read  out:  "At  five 
o'clock  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  rose  to  an- 
nounce that  Leon  Engel  will  be  uncon- 
ditionally released  from  Stoneheath  Prison 
on  the  last  day  of  this  month  and  that  a 
public  inquiry  will  be  held  at  the  Winton 
High  Court  within  four  weeks'  time.  The 
announcement  was  greeted  with  prolonged 
applause."    > 

AS  THOUGH  to  point  these  final  words, 
.  another  explosive  cheer  sounded  in 
the  building.  The  editor  gazed  at  the  little 
group  clustered  in  the  doorway.  In  his  own 
overwrought  state  he  was  surprised  at  the 
delight  and  excitement  on  the  faces  before 
him.  He  felt  obliged  to  make  some  appro- 
priate remark. 

"You've  all  done  wonderfully,"  he  said, 
conventionally,  trying  to  summon  a  show 
of  satisfaction.  "And  now  that  we  have  the 
good  news,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
support.  There'll  be  a  nice  bonus  for  every 
member  of  the  staff  the  day  Engel  is  free." 

When  he  had  dismissed  them  he  turned 
to  Dunn,  who  sat  back,  examining  his  nails. 
He  felt  flat  and  stale,  caught  in  the  back- 
wash of  reaction. 

"Well,  we've  done  it,"  he  said.  "And 
I'm  damned  tired.    I'm  going  home." 

He  began  to  pull  on  his  jacket  slowly. 

"I'd  like  a  short  editorial  for  tomor- 
row's edition.  You  know,  cracking  up  the 
parliamentary  institution,  the  power  of  vox 
populi  and  so  on.   Will  you  do  it  for  me?" 

"All  right." 

"Thanks.  Then  bring  Eva  round  to  sup- 
per. We'll  have  something  to  cheer  us  up." 
He  picked  up  his  overcoat,  paused  at  the 
door.  "We've  won,  haven't  we?  We  ought 
to  be  shaking  hands  and  dancing  the  fan- 
dango.  What  the  hell's  wrong  with  us?" 

"Reaction,  I  guess,  LP.  We've  been 
pretty  hard  at  it.  But  Engel's  free — we've 
done  a  good  job." 

"I  wonder — I  wonder  how  Lazarus  felt 
when  he  came  back  from  the  tomb."  Mc- 
Gowan shook  his  head  and  left. 

Dunn  finished  the  editorial  in  fifteen 
minutes.  He  gave  the  typescript  to  Cairns, 
then  went  into  his  own  room.  He  meant  to 
call  the  hospital  to  give  Paul  the  good  news 
— this  was  a  treat  which  he  had  looked  for- 
ward to  for  a  long  time.  But  a  thought 
restrained  him.  He  paused,  smiled  to  him- 
self, flung  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head, 
and  went  out. 

At  No.  61  Tron  Place  he  found  Lena, 
back  from  her  work,  busy  ironing  a  pile 
of  laundry  by  the  kitchen  fire.  Angus  was 
in  his  crib,  fast  asleep. 

"Lena,"  Dunn  said.  "Paul's  father  is  go- 
ing to  be  released.  It's  definite  and  official. 
I  want  you  to  go  round  right  away  to  the 
hospital  and  give  him  the  good  news.  1 
have  a  feeling  you'll  do  the  job  much  bet- 
ter than  I  would.  Hurry  now — it  may  just 
turn  the  trick." 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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"This  catsup's  got  werytyl 

Mams  your  d/sh  / 


flow  about  a  plate  of  your  favorite  cold  meat? 

Pour  on  the  DEL  MONTE  Catsup— generously,  so  you 
get  the  beauty  of  its  deep  crimson  brilliance.   Now 
taste  it. 

Right  off  you  know  you've  hit  something  very  special- 
a  livelier  flavor... perky... with  lots  of  lift. 

You  see,  DEL  MONTE  is  the  only  catsup  made  with 
wonderful  Pineapple  Vinegar  —  an  extra-fine,  crystal- 
clear  vinegar  that  steps  up  the  flavor  of  those  juicy, 
sun-ripened  tomatoes  (and  all  the  other  good  things) 
that  make  DEL  MONTE  Catsup. 

So  try  a  bottle  of  Del  Monte  Catsup  your  next 
shopping  day.   See  how  much  extra  enjoyment  its  lively 
flavor  adds. 


-■* 


Buy  wisely/  8uy  fi>r  flavor!  Buy 


Get  to  know  the  whole 
family  of  Del  Monte 
Tomato  Products. 


CATSUP 


-the  brand  that  puts  flavor  fin 
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hit  the  dirt.     In  a  few  minutes 
'dilated   that  it   wasn't   Japs;   one 
Chindit  had  pulled  a  trigger. 
lider  carrying  the  airstrip  lighting 

t  and  crew  failed  to  come  in, 
he  clearing  ahd  crashing  in  nearby 
ees.  It  took  16  hours  to  get 
the  dense  forest — only  to  find  all 

ithout  proper  equipment  and  crew, 
inder  Team  had  to  use  smoke  pots 
a  makeshift  lighting  job  for  the 
tree  of  gliders.  They  scurried 
vith  flaming  pots,  laying  the  speci- 
nond  pattern.  Lieutenant  Blush 
nile  down  the  clearing  and  placed 
se  light,  signaling  the  point  where 
were  to  be  cut  for  the  main  arrival, 
jommunications  glider  with  the 
juipment  crashed.  Nobody  was 
t  the  radio  was  damaged.  Major 
>.  Bonham,  from  Chicago,  and  his 
ew  worked  frantically,  but  not  a 
buld  be  got  out  of  the  wireless. 
s  basic  tactical  idea  was  radio  di- 
)f  far-flung  units,  but  they  had  no 
>rking  and  Alison  knew  how  Coch- 
t  be  gnawing  his  fingers  with  anx- 
c  at  Lalaghat. 


Glider  Attack 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  27 

make  ourselves  heard  over  the  boom  of 
crashing  gliders." 

Gliders  kept  coming.  More  could  only 
add  to  the  wreckage  and  hazard.  The 
Commandos  wanted  to  stop  the  arrivals,  but 
it  was  impossible  without  radio.  Alison 
moved  the  diamond  pattern  at  the  landing 
place  to  bring  gliders  in  at  spots  clear  of 
wreckage.  As  one  lane  was  cluttered  with 
cracked-up  gliders,  they  shifted  the  lights 
to  another  lane.  They  moved  lights  back, 
so  that  new  landings  would  be  made  past 
the  litter  of  wrecks. 

After  several  hours,  the  radio  worked 
erratically.  The  most  urgent  message — 
send  no  more  gliders — was  flashed  to 
Cochran  in  the  most  drastic  of  code  words, 
"Soyalink,"  meaning  that  everything  was 
bad,  stop  everything.  They  hoped  Coch- 
ran would  get  it.  They  would  explain  to 
him  in  a  subsequent  radio  talk.  After  that 
one  flash,  the  radio  went  dead  again. 

uliders  kept  arriving,  as  they  would  even 
if  Cochran  had  received  the  forbidding 
message.  He  couldn't  call  back  transports 
near  their  goal.  The  pandemonium  went 
on,  crashes  and  confusion  in  the  moon- 
light. Forty-six  gliders  in  all  came  in. 
Most  of  them   were  wrecked.     Four  Air 
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Wreckage  at  Jungle  Broadway.     Most  of  the  glid- 
ers in  the  Pathfinder  Team  made  crash  landings 


waited  in  vain  for  Colonel  Arvid 
Olson,  Jr.,  to  come  in  and  take 
id  of  Broadway.  His  glider  had 
wn  in  the  jungle  on  the  way.  That 
son,  who  had  been  deprived  of  a 
id  at  Piccadilly,  the  booby-trapped 

charge  of  Broadway, 
of  the  Pathfinder  Team  made  crash 
i.    The  clearing  was  full  of  snares 
falls   for   gliders,   lined   with   deep 

where  teak  logs  had  been  dragged, 
il  tribes  had  hauled  teak  across  the 

by  elephant  in  the  logging  season 
I  worn  trenches  18  inches  deep. 
eak  logs  were  left  lying  around, 
'ere  numerous  elephant  and  buffalo 
oles.  None  of  these  hazards  hidden 
elephant  grass  had  been  detected  by 
ography. 

nain  glider  wave  began  comjng  in, 
l  shape  after  another  in  the  moon- 
id  black  shadows.  Gliders  hit  the 
[  ruts  and  crashed.  Wrecks  littered 
ring.  Gliders  crashed  into  wrecks. 
n  told  me:  "Before  the  crews  could 

another  would  be  coming  in.  We 
>e  trying  to  get  boys  out  of  a  glider 
nother  would  be  coming.  Getting 
inded  out  of  the  wrecks  was  a  ter- 
5  in  the  dark.  If  a  glider  hit  a  man, 
d   kill   him.      You'd   hear   a   glider 

in,  whistling  in  the  wind.  When 
ally  saw  it.  it  would  be  200  feet 
nd  you'd  start  to  run.    You  would 

a  dark  bulk. 

lider  is  built  like  a  drum.  When  one 
rther — well,  you  simply  can't  repro- 
e  sound.  That  sound  was  repeated 
d  again.  We'd  shout — "Watch  out!' 
other  would  come  in.    We  couldn't 

'•  for  September  30,  1950 


Commandos  and  26  Chindits  were  killed 
that  night. 

There  was  a  lull.  Cochran  had  received 
the  Soyalink  message.  Everything  was 
quiet  for  a  while,  then  from  overhead  came 
the  sound  of  a  motor.  Somebody  yelled, 
"Here  come  the  Japs." 

It  wasn't  a  Jap  plane,  but  almost  as  bad. 
It  was  a  tow  plane  with  a  glider,  arriving 
after  being  lost  for  four  hours.  The  glider 
cut  loose  and  started  in,  whistling  in  the 
darkness.  This  one  carried  the  bulldozer 
to  lay  out  an  airfield. 

"Then,"  Alison  told  me,  "came  the  most 
terrifying  crash.  It  was  the  most  freakish 
of  all  the  freak  events  that  night.  The 
glider  with  the  bulldozer  flew  too  far  down 
the  field,  cleared  the  wrecks  and  hit  the 
trees.  That  made  the  terrifying  sound. 
The  wings  were  ripped  off  and  the  bulldozer 
hurled  forward.  It  pulled  the  trip  that 
raised  the  nose  of  the  glider  and  up  went  the 
nose,  cockpit,  the  pilot.  Flight  Officer 
Gene  E.  Kelly,  of  Milwaukee,  the  co-pilot, 
Sergeant  Joseph  Desalvo,  and  all.  The 
two  were  hoisted  suddenly  out  of  the  way 
of  the  plunging  bulldozer,  which  ran  out  of 
the  front  of  the  glider  and  stopped 
among  the  trees,  little  damaged." 

General  Calvert  feared  the  game  was  up 
and  suggested  asking  for  light  planes  to 
evacuate  the  wounded.  The  rest,  he  said, 
should  start  walking  back  to  India,  which 
would  take  weeks.  Alison  persuaded  him 
to  wait  at  least  until  daylight. 

Captain  Patrick  R.  Casey,  of  Iowa  City. 
Iowa,  commanding  officer  of  the  900th 
Airborne  Engineer  Aviation  Company, 
who  was  to  direct  the  airstrip  construction, 
had  been  killed  in  a  crash.    The  ranking 


engineer  officer  then  was  Lieutenant  Rob- 
ert R.  Brackett,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  died 
in  Burma  two  months  later. 

"What  do  you  think  of  this  field?"  Alison 
asked  him. 

"Well,  sir,  it's  pretty  bad,"  he  answered. 

"We've  got  to  get  a  small  strip  done  for 
light  planes." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Do  you  think,"  went  on  Alison  with 
little  hope,  "that  you  can  build  a  field  to 
take  care  of  the  large  transports?" 

"I  think  so,  sir." 

"How  long  will  it  take?" 

"Well,  I  think  we  can  do  it  by  this  after- 
noon." 

"And  by  God,"  says  Alison,  "they  did. 
It  was  a  terrifying  piece  of  labor.  Brackett 
and  nine  GI  engineers  worked  their  hearts 
out,  constructing  a  long  strip  for  big  trans- 
ports across  the  lines  of  teak  log  furrows." 

Chindit  jungle  parties  fanned  out  into 
the  thickets  at  dawn,  patrols  of  20  men  go- 
ing in  all  directions  for  about  five  miles. 
They  found  no  Japs  or  Burmese.  Broad- 
way was  a  natural  glade  in  the  forest  with- 
out human  inhabitants.  They  got  the  radio 
working,  set  up  among  the  trees.  Alison 
gave  a  quick  report  to  Cochran,  explain- 
ing what  had  happened. 

"When  I  found  they  were  not  all  killed," 
Cochran  told  me,  "I  was  so  relieved  I  was 
bawling.  I  had  been  physically  knocked 
out  by  discouragement.  Wingate  was 
equally  happy,  but  he  was  unperturbed  as 
ever  conferring  on  the  radio  telephone  with 
Mad  Mike  Calvert." 

Gliders  Behave  Erratically 

Taylor  then  discovered  the  reason  for  a 
puzzling  factor  that  had  almost  reduced 
everything  to  calamity — the  strange  be- 
havior of  the  gliders,  their  sluggish  climb, 
reluctant  response  to  the  controls,  tend- 
ency to  dive  when  cut  loose  and  excessive 
speed  in  landing.  Checking  his  own  craft, 
he  found  crates  of  rations  and  ammunition 
that  should  not  have  been  in  it.  They  had 
been  loaded  secretly  and  taken  along  by 
Chindits.  In  the  Wingate  jungle  campaign 
of  the  previous  year  the  Chindits  had 
starved  and  died  because  of  shortages  of 
food  and  ammunition.  This  time  they  were 
determined  to  prepare  against  such  short- 
ages and  at  the  last  minute  had  smuggled 
aboard  extra  cases  of  cartridges,  grenades 
and  rations — not  knowing  extra  weight 
would  affect  the  behavior  of  the  already 
overloaded  gliders. 

In  the  afternoon  L-5  light  planes  landed 
on  a  hastily  improvised  small  airstrip,  and 
evacuated  casualties.  By  nightfall  the  en- 
gineers had  laid  down  a  4,800-foot  strip, 
nearly  a  mile  of  runway.  They  had  a  port- 
able electric-light  system  working  for  night 
landings — a  decently  lighted  airport. 

That  night  a  large  force  of  Chindits  and 
tons  of  armament,  munitions  and  supplies 
were  flown  in  by  C-47  cargo  planes  of  the 
Troop  Carrier  Command,  which  did  a  job 
thus  described  to  me  by  Cochran: 

"Here  were  these  fellows,  troop  carrier 
pilots  who  had  done  other  odd  things,  and 
now  they  wene  asked  to  load  up  with  Brit- 
ish troops  and  heavy  cargoes  and  take  off 
from  a  field  they  didn't  know  and  go  into 
the  center  of  Burma,  and  land  on  a  strip 
that  had  been  built  in  one  day.  They  didn't 
know  where  it  was.  They  were  to  go  hom- 
ing to  it  by  radio.  They  knew  they  were 
landing  165  miles  behind  the  enemy  lines 
without  fighter  plane  protection." 

The  first  transport  in,  landing  after  dark, 
was  piloted  by  Brigadier  General  W.  Don- 
ald Old.  of  Uvalde,  Texas,  Troop  Carrier 
Command  chief.  Nearly  100  C-47s  ar- 
rived before  dawn,  with  2,000  soldiers  to 
hold  Broadway  against  any  force  the  Japs 
might  mobilize  quickly.  Then,  night  after 
night,  the  transports  continued  their  air 
lift  on  a  regular  schedule,  moving  Win- 
gate's    men    to    Broadway    and    providing 
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them  with  armament  and  munitions.  Ma- 
terials arrived  for  building  a  stronghold — 
land  mines,  large-caliber  machine  guns, 
antiaircraft  guns,  even  heavy  cannon. 

Jungle  Broadway  became  a  busy  airport. 
The  Americans  said  it  was  like  La  Guardia 
Field.  The  British  said  it  was  liis?  Croydon. 


The  Chindits  now  found  themselves 
fresh,  well-armed  and  supplied,  with  ample 
air  communications,  165  miles  behind  the 
enemy  lines.  This  was  a  far  cry  from  the 
previous  year,  when  Wingate's  columns 
had  laboriously  pushed  to  the  Irrawaddy 
from  the  Imphal  Valley  in  a  month  of 
tough  going. 

But  the  previous  campaign  had  suc- 
ceeded admirably  against  unknown  odds. 
Penetration  groups  under  Wingate  himself, 
Brigadier  Bernard  Fergusson  and  Mad 
Mike  Calvert  had  pushed  past  the  Jap 
major  river,  road  and  rail  lines,  destroying 
bridges  and  harassing  the  enemy.  The  first 
Chindit  campaign  was  carried  out  by  green 
troops  hardened  by  their  commander  in 
maneuvers  until  they  were  the  finest  jungle 
fighters  the  Japanese  had  yet  faced. 

New  Guerrilla  Attack  Planned 

Despite  the  tragedy  of  hundreds  of  men 
lost  during  the  march  back  to  India,  the 
campaign  of  1943  inculcated  a  worship  of 
their  strange  commander  in  the  English, 
Scottish,  Burmese,  Gurkha  and  African 
troops  who  comprised  the  Chindits.  Its  suc- 
cess had  led  to  the  assignment  of  Wingate 
.  to  head  a  second  guerrilla  attack  in  central 
Burma  during  the  1944  dry  season,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Air  Commandos. 

This  favorable  situation  in  Burma  had 
resulted  from  General  Henry  H.  (Hap) 
Arnold's  idea  of  tossing  young  American 
flying  talent  in  with  Britain's  unorthodox 
genius  of  war.  The  Commandos  constantly 
were  impressed  by  Wingate's  fanatic  devo- 
tion to  his  own  fighting  methods.  Cochran 
told  me  afterward  that  "the  Man"  often 
made  long  speeches  to  himself  and  Alison. 
At  first  they  were  baffled  by  his  accent  and 
glottal  tone,  which  had  resulted  from  a 
self-inflicted  throat  injury. 

"He  talked  clearly  when  you  got  used  to 
it,"  says  Cochran,  "but  that  was  difficult.  1 
cured  him  of  his  habit  of  mouthing  and 
dropping  last  phrases.  I  asked  him  to  re- 
peat them  so  often  that  he  quit  it. 

"The  Man  had  a  habit  of  walking  up  and 
down  while  talking  during  his  visits  to  our 
field.  He  was  very  nervous.  He  would 
soon  have  me  up  beside  him  while  he  paced 
back  and  forth  with  that  short,  buoyant 
gait  of  his.  He  looked  old  (Wingate  was 
forty-one)  but  he  had  the  springing  step 
of  a  boy.  If  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
started  to  talk  with  him,  Wingate  would 
pretty  soon  have  him  interested  and  both 
of  them  would  he  walking  up  and  down. 
After  a  while  1  refused  lo  let  him  pull  that 
walking  trick  with  me." 

The  Americans  developed  a  deep  re- 
spect for  this  bearded  "Lawrence  of 
Burma"  and  his  troops  from  scattered  parts 
of  the  world  were  deeply  devoted  to  him, 
but  the  British  army  command  above  Win- 
gate was  hostile.  He  was  outspokenly 
contemptuous  of  their  ideas  of  "pucka 
war."  In  return,  the  upstart  Wingate  with 
his  unorthodox  theories  was  resented 
deeply  in  high  councils.  His  command 
went  straight  to  the  top — his  men  were 
now  in  the  center  of  Burma  by  the  man- 
dale  of  Roosevelt-Churchill  at  the  (Quebec 
conference.  The  Indian  army  didn't  care 
for  thai.  Not  only  did  he  have  the  right  to 
go  straight  to  Churchill,  but  he  often  did. 
He'd  grow  angry,  call  a  stenographer  and 
say,  "lake  a  screed  to  the  Prime  Minister." 
I  hen  he  would  send  copies  of  the  "screed" 
to  Mounthalten  and  to  those  he  was  com- 
plaining about.  He  said,  "Don't  be  fright- 
ened, Phil,  we  will  get  our  way.  1  will 
resign  and  they  know  1  will." 


During  the  first  phase  of  the  Air  Com- 
mando  invasion,  on   the   night   of   Burma 


D  day,  17  gliders  broke  loose  in  all.  Of 
these,  eight  landed  in  friendly  territory. 
Nine  went  down  east  of  the  Chindwin 
River  in  country  held  by  the  Japs.  Care 
had  been  taken  to  route  the  glider  trains 
over  jungle  areas  where  enemy  forces  were 
not  likely  to  be  found,  but  it  had  been 
necessary  at  one  point  to  cross  Japanese 
divisions  massed  for  their  planned  drive 
into  India. 

Several  gliders,  breaking  loose,  were 
forced  down  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Japanese 
31st  Division  Headquarters.  Chindits  and 
Air  Commandos  were  killed  in  crashes  or 
were  captured,  some  subsequently  mur- 
dered by  the  enemy.  Most  often  fortune 
was  good,  and  returning  glider  men  told 
thrillers  of  escape. 

One  glider  landed  on  a  river  sandbank. 
British  and  Americans  burned  their  air- 
craft in  the  face  of  the  obfuscated  Japs,  and 
made  off  through  the  jungle.  Starving,  days 
later  they  dynamited  a  stream  with  a  hand 
grenade,  got  79  fish,  and  walked  to  Broad- 
way, to  which  they  were  to  have  flown. 

Another  glider,  flown  by  Flight  Officer 
Robert  J.  Wagner  of  East  Norwalk,  Con- 
necticut, landed  on  an  enemy  airfield  at 
Katha.  So  astonished  were  the  Japs  that 
the  crew  was  able  to  climb  out  in  bright 
moonlight,  march  across  the  flying  field, 
and  disappear  in  the  jungle.  This  party 
came  in  safely. 

The  two-glider  tow  that  was  to  have  been 


"Thanks  for  the  evening, 
Mr.  Cranshaw.  At  least 
you  did  spend  that  .   .   .'* 

COLLIER'S  LOWELL    HOPPES 


second  in  at  Broadway  broke  loose  beyond 
the  Chindwin.  One  of  the  ships  was  Oley 
Olson's.  Named  to  command  at  Broadway, 
Oley  found  himself  and  his  companions  in 
a  very  different  situation.  They  were  able 
to  cast  loose  the  towline  cleanly  and 
quickly  and  turn  around  for  a  long  glide 
back  toward  the  Chindwin  and  friendly 
territory.  They  landed  not  far  from  the 
river  and  walked  back  through  the  jungle. 
Dick  Boebel  told  me  his  story: 
"We  crash-landed  in  a  rice  paddy  field. 
There  was  a  crunching  sound  when  we  hit. 
We  all  piled  out  and  gathered  under  the 
wings  of  the  glider,  17  of  us.  There  were 
four  Americans,  five  Burmese  riflemen,  in- 
cluding one  Burmese  captainf  and  eight 
Britishers. 

"Suddenly  shots  rang  out.  We  flopped 
to  the  ground,  flattening  ourselves.  In  the 
darkness  we  could  see  nothing.  We  heard 
a  machine  gun,  a  stream  of  bullets  cutting 
across  the  rice  paddy.  We  decided  we  had 
better  not  try  to  attack  them,  we  were  so 
loaded  down  with  guns  and  ammunition. 
1  had  a  tommy  gun,  a  carbine,  a  regular 
Army  .45  and  a  small  pistol,  a  lot  of  artil- 
lery for  one  man  to  be  carrying  around. 
We  ran  across  the  fields,  away  from  the 
sound  of  the  shooting,  and  toward  a  moun- 
tain that  hid  the  moon.  All  the  time  rifle 
and  machine-gun  fire  was  clipping  through 
the  paddy  field.  We  didn't  know  it  but  we 
had  landed  near  a  Jap  military  headquar- 
ters.    The    Japs,    hearing    us    crash,    were 


shooting  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 
None  of  us  was  touched. 

"The  Burmese  captain  led  us  up  the 
mountain.  When  we  crossed  a  path,  he 
made  us  walk  backward  along  the  path  for 
some  distance.  If  the  Japs  spotted  our 
tracks,  they  would  assume  we  were  going 
in  the  other  direction.  This  captain  knew 
all  the  tricks.  He  was  small  and  apparently 
delicate,  but  really  rugged.  He  had  great 
big  eyes.  He  had  been  educated  in  an 
English  university  and  after  it  was  all  over, 
he  gave  me  a  Japanese  bill  on  which  he 
wrote,  'In  memory  of  a  lovely  journey,' 
and  signed  it,  'Valentine  Barr.' 

"We  were  25  miles  inside  enemy  terri- 
tory, and  solid  jungle  lay  between  us  and 
friendly  country  on  the  other  side  of 
Chindwin.  We  traveled  by  night,  hiding 
away  in  the  thicket  during  the  day  and 
sleeping.  The  moon  lasted  for  10  days.  A 
dim  light  filtered  down  among  the  trees  at 
night,  enough  light  to  enable  us  to  pick  our 
way.  The  jungle  was  so  thick  we  had  to 
cut  through  it.  Burmese  soldiers  out  in 
front  hacked  the  thicket  with  their  big 
Burmese  knives.  When  we  heard  dogs 
barking  we  knew  there  was  a  village 
nearby.  We  stayed  away  from  villages. 
The  Japs  had  natives  in  their  pay. 

"One  evening  we  were  breaking  camp, 
ready  for  a  night  of  travel,  when  a  fellow 
next  to  me  said  suddenly,  'Look,  there  is 
somebody  up  on  the  hill.'  I  looked — there 
were  two  Japs.    They  soon  ran  away. 

"On  the  fourth  night  we  reached  the 
Chindwin  and  prepared  for  a  crossing.  The 
river  was  wide  with  a  strong  current.  We 
had  to  cross  at  night.  Eight  of  our  men 
couldn't  swim  a  stroke.  The  British  had  a 
good  trick.  They  took  off  their  trousers, 
tied  knots,  and  blew  them  up  like  balloons. 
That  helped  in  floating  us  across,  swimmers 
towing  nonswimmers  in  the  darkness. 

"The  nonswimmers  were  told  that,  if 
they  happened  to  get  loose  from  the  swim- 
mer towing  them,  they  were  not  to  cry  out. 
Some  of  our  Burmese  soldiers  had  gone 
on  a  scouting  trip  and  found  that  a  Japa- 
nese patrol  had  been  in  the  vicinity  re- 
cently. We  were  afraid  that  Japs  might  be 
near  and  would  be  attracted  by  any  loud 
sound. 

"One  of  those  who  couldn't  swim  was  a 
young  glider  mechanic,  Corporal  Estil  I. 
Neinaber,  of  Columbia,  Missouri.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  in  the  Air  Commandos 
about  whom  we  had  been  doubtful.  He 
was  small  and  thin,  and  wore  thick  glasses. 
A  tough  campaign  had  seemed  no  place  for 
him.  We  hadn't  wanted  to  take  him  along, 
but  tears  had  welled  in  his  eyes  and  it  had 
been  just  too  much  to  tell  him  he  couldn't 
go. 

"He  was  the  only  one  to  be  carried  away 
from  a  swimmer.  The  current  yanked  him 
away.  He  was  swept  downstream,  and  could 
not  be  spotted  in  the  darkness.  A  call  from 
Neinaber  might  have  saved  him,  but  the 
little  fellow,  about  whom  we  had  been 
doubtful,  grimly  obeyed  the  rule  of  silence. 
He  could  have  let  out  a  yell,  but  there  .was 
not  a  sound  from  him.    He  was  lost. 

"In  the  morning  we  saw  a  large  native 
village  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  We  started 
down  and  soon  dogs  were  barking.  When 
the  villagers  saw  us  they  were  frightened, 
seeing  16  half-naked  scarecrows.  Our 
Burmese  soldiers  had  a  job  on  their  hands 
before  they  could  convince  the  villagers 
that  we  were  friends.  They  brought  out 
their  headman,  who  told  us  a  British  patrol 
had  passed  a  few  hours  before,  marching 
along  a  nearby  trail. 

"The  villagers  were  about  to  celebrate  a 
feast  day  which  had  something  to  do  with 
the  phases  of  the  moon  and  invited  us  to 
join  them.  The  feast  consisted  of  delicious 
curry  of  peacock,  served  in  clay  bowls. 
You  reached  in  and  took  out  a  piece  of 
peacock,  and  dipped  it  in  the  curry.  We 
ate  all  we  could,  and  the  villagers  seemed 
insulted  because  we  couldn't  eat  any  more. 

"After  the  peacock  and  curry,  we  didn't 
feel  like  walking,  but  started  out,  one  of 
our  Burmese  scouts  going  ahead  to  look 
for  the  patrol.  Soon  he  brought  back  a 
British  infantry  officer,  a  Captain  Johnson, 


who  took  us  to  his  outfit.  They  sen 
not  peacock  and  curry,  but  the  ine\ 
British  tea. 

"The  captain  told  us  that  his  patrc 
located  Japs  and  expected  to  be  in 
soon.  He  didn't  want  to  get  us  mixe 
the  fight.  We  could  get  further  he 
told  us,  by  going  along  to  an  indr 
whom  he  referred  to  only  as  This  M; 

"We  started  out  again,  following 
tions,  and  a  few  miles  along  the  trai 
a  man  sitting  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  aloi 
bottom  of  which  ran  a  stream.  Hij 
smooth-shaven  and  bigger  than  mogl 
mese.  Around  him  were  villagers,  co 
food  and  tea  for  him.  As  we  troo[ 
the  hill,  a  weird  band  of  castawa> 
looked  at  us  not  at  all  surprised.  H 
a  broad  face  and  a  fetching  smile.  H( 
'My  name  is  Goldberg.' 

"When  I  started  to  tell  him  who  we 
he  remarked,  'Oh,  I  know  all  about 
You  crashed  a  couple  of  days  ago 
glider.  There  are  about  15  of  you. 
had  a  hell  of  a  time  getting  out.'  He 
excellent  English,  although  slowly, 
some  slight  hesitancy  in  picking  his  v 

"He  knew  about  us  because  Oley 
and  survivors  of  his  glider  had 
through  before  us,  helped  along  by 
berg.  Oley  had  told  the  jungle  king 
on  the  lookout  for  us,  knowing  our 
also  had  broken  loose. 

"Goldberg  was  half  English-Jew 
half  Burmese.  He  had  been  educat 
Rangoon,  and  gone  into  the  British 
service.  In  peacetime  he  had  been 
small  potatoes,  just  another  Eurasian  < 
The  war  had  brought  him  into  his  ow; 
had  become  an  agent  for  the  Briti; 
dealing  with  the  tribes  along  the  Chin' 
He  was  in  competition  with  Jap; 
agents,  both  sides  buying  the  allegian 
the  villagers  with  kerosene  and  salt 
most  valuable  trading  commodities.  < 
berg  outbid  and  outsmarted  the  Japs, 
offered  a  large  reward  for  him,  and 
time  a  Burman  betrayed  him.  After  a 
row  escape,  Goldberg  found  out  whi 
Burman  was  and  asked  the  British  to  I 
the  traitor's  village.  Royal  Air  Force  p 
leveled  it.  That  struck  the  people  o 
region  with  a  terror  of  Goldberg. 

"He  gave  a  feast  for  us — roast  pea 
without  curry  cooked  and  served  bj 
natives.  He  had  plates,  forks  and  spi 
and  coffee  served  in  cups. 

"He  put  us  up  for  the  night,  prov 
us  with  beds  slung  on  bamboo  poles, 
fortable    beds    four    or    five    feet    off 
ground.    For  a  day  and  a  night  we 
like  kings  with  King  Goldberg." 

Japanese  Thrown  into  TurmCi 

Dick  Boebel's  story  is  a  sample  ol 
venture  brought  about  by  gliders  brea 
loose  on  the  night  of  Burma  D  day.  M 
important    was   the   strategic   consequt 
The  Japs  were  confused  by  the  gliders  1 
ing  here,  there  and  the  next  place.    ] 
pecting  landings  of  guerrilla  patrols, 
were  thrown  into  turmoil  over  what 
believed  to  be  a  widespread  and  com 
pattern  of  guerrilla  attacks.    They  w<i 
time  and  energy  by  sending  forces  oi 
hunt  for  what  they  thought  to  be  rail 
parties.   They  put  special  guards  to  pre 
their  communication  and  supply  dump 

The    accidental    breaking    loose   of 
gliders   had   the   effect  of  a   diversion  I 
good  as  if  it  had  been  planned.    It  deli 
the  Japs  in  finding  out  about  the  seizin] 
the  jungle  clearing  for  the  Broadway  ti 
and  hindered  their  moves  for  assailin 
Wingate  said  to  Taylor,  "Bill,  did  you 
a  trick  on  me  and  have  those  gliders 
to  throw  the  Japanese  oft"  the  scent?" 
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After  an  almost  disastrous  beginni 
Wingate's  invasion  began  rolling 
a  short  time,  2,500  men  established  i 
stronghold  and  began  harassing  Jai 
communications.  Next  week's  Cm 
tier's  tells  the  thrilling  story  of  vie 
tory.  Order  your  newsstand  copy  nM 
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Bv>ttr   ,u«t\  »lKe...,  ^reatl 


Enjoy  your  cigarette!  Enjoy  truly  -fine  tobacco 
ihafc  combines  kotli  perfect  mildness  and  rich  ^ 
taste  in  one  great  cigarette  -  Luclcy  Strike  J      1 

Perfect  mildness?  You  bet.  Scientific  tests,  confirmed  by 
three  independent  consulting  laboratories,  prove  that 
Lucky  Strike  is  milder  than  any  other  principal  brand. 
Rich  taste?  Yes,  the  full,  rich  taste  of  truly  fine  tobacco. 
Only  fine  tobacco  gives  you  both  real  mildness  and 
rich  taste.  And  Lucky  Strike  means  fine  tobacco.  So  en- 
joy the  happy  blending  that  combines  perfect  mildness 
with  a  rich,  true  tobacco  taste.  Be  Happy— Go  Lucky! 

IS/M  FT-UKky  Shite 
Means  Fine  Tofcaceo 


COPR..   THE  AMERICAN   TOBACCO  COMPANY 
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give  him 


IT'S   FUN  TO   EAT   OUT.    And  when  you 
be  sure  to  order  tea.    More  and   more  rest 
rants   and   hotels   pride  themselves  on 
way  they  brew  tea.   Order  some — you'll  like 


\ 


\ 


for  dinner 


Work,  work,  work.    Rush,  scramble  and  worry.  That's 
his  life.  What  can  you  do  to  relieve  it? 

Watch  his  diet?   Good.    See  that  he  gets  more  sleep? 
Fine.   But  how  about  his  hot  mealtime  beverage? 
Does  his  present  one  refresh  and  comfort  him  .  .  . 
or  does  it  keep  him  keyed  up? 

Try  invigorating  tea  for  seven  days — at  dinner,  for 
example.    See  if  the  clean,  dry  taste  of  tea  doesn't 
make  the  whole  meal  taste  better.    See  if  it  doesn't 
help  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  day.   See  if  it  doesn't 
help  relieve  your  mind  of  any  thought  that  you 
won't  sleep. 

Good  to  know,  too,  that  a  cup  of  good  tea  costs 
less  than  any  other  beverage. 


TO  MAKE  GOOD  TEA  . .  .THE  STEPS  ARE  THREE  . . . 


Hove  the  water  for  (jour  fa 
'Boi/ing,  boi/ing  merri/y  '/ 


Tea  bag  or  teaspoon-it  matten  not. 
One  tor  each  cop  and  one  tor  the  pot. 


Zknrstimp  the  time  in  *hich  yoa  brew  it 
Three  minutes  or  more  -  /to  kss  wit/dot* 

Tea  Cert 


The  Robe  and  the  Sword 
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lering  where  he'd  been  not  long  be- 
ie  hadn't  made  many  mistakes. 
!  Colonel  would  push  this  case,  the 
■  knew.  He  had  his  evidence,  those 
;ed  letters;  he  had  his  witnesses;  he 
is  charge,  deadly  in  its  potentiality — 
e  had  it  aimed  right  where  the  cruci- 
ngled  on  the  belly  of  the   Bishop's 

:  Major  picked  up  his  phone,  pushed 

on,  and  summoned  his  court  officer. 

:nts  later  he  directed  the  lieutenant: 
those   letters  translated   for  me   at 

Prepare  a  criminal  charge  of  smug- 
mail  out  of  our  PW  cage  for  SS  pris- 
Prepare  an  information  and  issue 
xecute  a  warrant  of  arrest." 

;ainst  whom?" 

le  Dekan." 

3U  kidding,  Major?" 

i,    sure,   sure,    I'm    kidding.      Listen 

you  sign  the  papers,  and  you'll  hear 
olonel  chuckling.    Keep  listening,  and 

hear  the  Bishop  laughing  and  laugh- 
By  the  way,  don't  jail  the  Priest;  just 

a  summons." 

e    lieutenant    edged    out,    bearing    a 

ful,  sickly  grin. 

5  Major  went  back  to  his  chair,  pulled 

desk  drawer  and  put  his  feet  on  its 

He  leaned  back,  eyed  the  ceiling,  and 
i  to  the  silent  room, 
tere  are  many  things  I  should  like  to  be 

eyes  of  other  men.     But  least  of  all 
wish  to  be  even  a  tiny  version  of  the 
hrist." 
d  of  this  the  Major  was  certain. 

"IE  feverish  days  later  the  trial  was 
eld — nine  days  during  which  emo- 
pitch  in  this  German  District  had 
as  the  Main  had  crawled  up  its  banks 
pressure  of  the  fall  rains, 
ere  were  those  who  understood  only 
heir  beloved  Dekan  had  been  accused 
ose  "Amis."  There  were  others  who 
y  believed  the  Priest  had  conspired  to 
the  SS  to  escape;  had  plotted  to  free 
de  of  unrepentant  and  vindictive  Nor- 
emons  so  they  might  seek  vengeance 
runtrymen  who  had  capitulated, 
irling  in  this  vortex  of  social  passion 
the  Major  and  the  Bishop's  Man. 
s,  the  Bishop  himself  had  come  and 
after  making  oblique  references  in 
;ermon  in  the  Dekan's  church  to 
r's  immortality."  the  "powers  of  dark- 
'  and  "the  suffering  of  my  brother." 
ing  more;  no  allusion  to  military  gov- 
ent  or  Americans  or  the  incident  at 
rison  camp. '  But  quite  enough  to  keep 
lajor  starkly  awake  in  his  bed,  con- 
lating  the  alternatives  in  this  hazard- 
ontention. 

tside,  cold  rain  was  wrenching 
ned  leaves  from  their  moorings  when 
iajor  figuratively  doffed  his  uniform, 
ed  his  judge's  gown,  and  walked  to 
«nch  one  morning  to  hear  the  action 
ist  the  Bishop's  Man.  Already  he 
a  good  deal  about  the  case,  enough 
,ve  a  conviction  of  his  own  and  a  plan 
issibilities. 

ey  all  rose  when  he  entered  the  court- 
i  through  the  door  behind  the  rostrum. 
Major  didn't  have  to  look  to  know 
They  always  did.  They  did  because 
presented  the  awful  might  and  power 
«  conqueror.  Maybe  a  few  stood  re- 
f u II y  because  they'd  heard  of  some- 
known  as  "American  justice,"  but  of 
last  he  was  doubtful. 
ic  Major  sat  down  and  they  all  sat 
l — all,  that  is,  but  the  clerk,  who  in- 
i  that  this  was  such  and  such  a  court 
ch  and  such  a  place  sitting  on  this  day 
uthority  of  such  and  such  a  military 
tc.  and  that  it  was  about  lo  begin  to 
fact  from  fancy  in  the  matter  of  the 
ed  States  Army's  charge  against  the 
mcr  at  the  bar. 

ic  prosecution's  first  witness  was  one 
Ik-    Colonel's    sergeants,    a    pink-faced 
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youngster  wearing  an  infectious  smile  and 
a  Silver  Star.  Questions  came  from  the 
prosecutor-lieutenant. 

"You  know  the  accused,  Sergeant?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  do." 

"You  saw  him  last  when?" 

"Two  weeks  ago  last  Sunday." 

"Where?" 

"At  the  PW  cage  gate.  I  was  guard 
sergeant." 

"Tell  us  what  happened." 

"Mail  had  been  getting  out  of  the  camp 
from  the  SS  in  violation  of  rules.  We  had 
orders  to  search  all  visitors.  The  Priest  had 
been  allowed  to  enter  and  hold  a  Mass.  We 
searched  him  when  he  was  leaving.  We 
found  the  letters  in  a  pocket  of  his  robe." 


know.  But  I  do  know  you  urged  us  to  send 
out  mail." 

As  though  they  had  rehearsed,  the  SS 
gave  that  reply,  and  accompanied  it  with  a 
malevolent  stare  for  the  Priest  and  a  bland, 
supercilious  glance  at  the  court. 

Fear  warped  the  features  of  the  Priest  as 
he  sank  again  to  his  seat.  His  defense  had 
failed.  He  knew  it.  The  Major  watched 
him  at  his  lonely  prayers. 

The  room  was  silent  as  the  Major 
glanced  about.  Spectators'  eyes  were  upon 
him;  soldiers,  guards  and  witnesses  had 
caught  the  drama;  the  Colonel  noncha- 
lantly winked  from  his  seat  within  the  rail; 
the  court  stenographer  waited  with  poised 
pencil.    There  were  two  sounds — the  rush 
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c^vta^  \aOiM — 


""I'll  scrimp  and  save  on  food,  and 
we'll  get  a  washing  machine  and  save 
on  laundry,  and  we'll  get  a  television 
set  and  save  on  entertainment  .  .  .'' 


DON    TOBIN 


"Are  these  the  letters  you  found?" 

"They  are,  yes,  sir." 

There  were  more  witnesses  with  the 
same  story,  soldiers  of  the  prison  guard. 
This  was  a  bilingual  court,  so  things  moved 
slowly.  Each  question  was  interpreted  in 
the  other  language  before  it  was  answered; 
then  the  answer  too  was  translated. 

The  Major  had  asked  the  Dekan  if  he 
had  counsel  and  if  he  desired  to  question 
witnesses.  The  Bishop's  Man  stood  proudly 
to  say  he  would  defend  himself,  and,  yes, 
he  had  a  question.  He  put  it  to  each  man 
who  took  the  stand;  "Was  I  not  given  per- 
mission to  collect  and  carry  out  mail?" 

With  each  successive  cold  "No."  the 
Priest  surrendered  a  bit  of  his  composure. 

The  Major  gazed  soberly  at  the  accused. 
He  saw  a  man  with  white  hair,  probably  in 
his  sixties,  round-headed,  with  dark  eyes, 
full  lips  that  he  licked  often,  ruddy  cheeks 
now  touched  with  pallor,  and  a  heavy  body 
concealed  in  detail  by  his  draped  habili- 
ment. He  saw  a  man  whose  sensitive  hands 
were  trembling  as  the  first  of  seven  ar- 
rogant SS  prisoner-witnesses  was  called. 

Yes,  der  Pjarrer  had  brought  him  mail 
from  outside  and  taken  his  letters  for  mail- 
ing. Each  of  this  haughty  seven  said  the 
same. 

To  each  of  them  the  Priest  put  his  ques- 
tion: "Did  not  the  Americans  give  me  per- 
mission to  perform  that  service  for  you?" 

And  the  Bishop's  Man  was  white  and 
shaken  after  all  had  answered:    "I  do  not 


of  the  rain  outside,  and  here  in  the  room 
the  sound  of  the  prosecutor's  fingers  drum- 
ming on  his  desk. 

The  Major  eyed  the  Priest's  bowed  head 
and  felt  the  man's  terror.  He  was  shocked 
by  a  flash  of  shame  that  he  should  be  an 
instrument  in  the  Priest's  humiliation. 

The  Major  knew  well  enough  why  fear 
had  seeped  into  this  little  provincial  court- 
room. The  party  had  sat  in  wartime  judg- 
ment of  men,  and  women  too,  in  this 
community.  Blood  was  but  a  day  old  on  the 
wall  of  the  courtyard  outside  when  the 
"Amis"  had  come.  The  Major  closed  his 
eyes  and  could  see  the  ugly  shape  of  the 
stain.   Yes.  he  knew,  and  he  pitied. 

He  knew  that  for  an  offense  against  the 
military,  such  as  was  charged  here,  these 
sons  and  daughters  of  Woden  could  not 
conceive  of  a  judgment  touched  even 
lightly  by  a  quality  of  mercy. 

Now  the  Doktor-Jurist  rose  timidly  from 
a  seat  at  the  side  of  the  audience.  He  asked 
humbly  to  be  heard,  the  Major  nodded, 
and  the  clerk  told  him  to  speak.  This 
white-haired,  gentle  barrister  often  ap- 
peared here  in  defense  of  his  neighbors. 
Usually,  he  asked  only  for  clemency.  His 
experience  in  the  courts  of  Nazidom  had 
dulled  his  hope  for  justice  or  compassion 
and  veiled  from  him  all  premonition  of 
acquittals  sometimes  in  prospect. 

He  spoke  slowly.  "1  have  been  sad- 
dened," he  said,  "that  my  dear  old  friend 
should  decline  my  offer  to  give  him  aid  in 


this  honored  and  respected  court.  But  I 
understand  why.  It  is  because  he  is  sure 
he  has  not  knowingly  done  wrong." 

The  Major,  as  always,  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  Herr  Doktor-Jurist.  But  it  was 
not  necessary.  He  knew  well  what  was  to 
come.  To  him  this  cultured,  urbane  Bavar- 
ian had  become  symbolic  of  these  people 
shorn  of  hope.  For  the  doctor-jurist  was 
gazing  not  at  the  Major,  but  to  one  side 
and  beyond.  His  eyes  were  fixed — but  on 
nothing.  He  was  approaching  complete 
blindness  due  to  cataracts. 

Everyone  knew  this,  but  Herr  Doktor- 
Jurist  could  not  bring  himself  to  admit  that 
they  did.  So  he  fastened  his  pitiful  opaque 
eyes  on  a  spot  where  the  Major  was  not, 
and  went  on: 

"I  cannot  ask  you,  Herr  Major,  to  con- 
done his  offense,  for  I  realize  its  magnitude 
in  times  such  as  these.  I  can  only  ask  you 
to  agree  with  me  that  he  has  been  griev- 
ously misled.  In  this  court  he  is  guilty,  yes; 
but  he  intended  no  crime,  nor  harm  to  the 
military.  As  his  friend  and  spiritual 
brother,  I  implore  you  to  grant  clemency  to 
our  pastor." 

A  hand  of  the  Doktor-Jurist  fluttered  be- 
hind him  as  he  felt  for  his  chair  and  low- 
ered himself  to  it.  The  Major-Magistrate 
sighed,  peered  at  those  set  eyes  of  shiny, 
gray  agate,  and  said,  "Your  statement  will 
be  considered,  Herr  Doktor." 

At  this  point  final  arguments  were  in 
order,  but  instead  the  Major  quietly  de- 
clared the  court  itself  would  call  a  witness. 

The  Colonel  looked  up  sharply;  the 
prosecutor-lieutenant,  who  knew  it  all  the 
time,  smirked  slyly;  a  mixture  of  incredulity 
and  dread  fluttered  across  the  Priest's  face 
as  he  hauled  his  head  erect. 

THE  court's  witness  was  a  lank  Ameri- 
can sergeant  who  had  not  been  seen 
previously.  He  stalked  stiffly  from  an  ante- 
room. He  was  sworn,  and  the  Major  began 
to  question  him.  "Sergeant,  were  you  ever 
stationed  in  this  community?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Will  you  tell  the  court  when  and 
where?" 

"I  was  stationed  here  with  my  division 
until  about  two  months  ago.  I  was  on  guard 
duty,  assigned  to  the  PW  cage." 

"Were  the  prisoners  then  permitted  to 
have  visitors,  Sergeant?" 

"No,  sir,  not  regularly — only  when  a 
special  permit  was  issued  and  signed  by 
the  CO." 

"Do  you  recognize  the  defendant?" 

"I  do,  sir." 

"Tell  the  court  what  you  know  of  this 
man." 

"The  defendant  is  the  Priest  of  this  Land- 
kreis,  sir.  He  came  to  the  PW  cage  to  hear 
confessions  and  say  Mass  for  prisoners.  He 
had  a  permit  to  come  and  go  at  certain 
hours — the  guards  were  instructed  accord- 
ingly." 

"Is  that  all?" 

The  long-faced  American  on  the  stand 
hesitated.  He  leaned  forward  with  hands 
twisted  together  between  his  big  knees,  and 
said,  "No,  sir.  The  Priest  was  permitted  to 
handle  mail  for  the  prisoners." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'handle  mail  for 
the  prisoners.'  Sergeant?" 

"Well.  Major,  the  prisoners  were  allowed 
to  write  letters  to  their  families;  then  the 
Priest  would  mail  them.  Replies  came  to 
the  men  through  the  church  here,  and  the 
defendant  was  allowed  to  deliver  them  to 
the  prisoners." 

"You  say,  Sergeant" — the  Major  put  this 
precisely — "that  your  superior  gave  you  in- 
structions to  permit  all  this?" 

"He  did,  yes.  sir." 

"It  appears."  the  Major  commented,  "that 
we  have  here  a  conflict  in  orders."  and  he 
added,  "a  state  of  affairs  not  unheard  of  in 
armies." 

That  was  all. 

I  he  Dekan's  face  was  a  mask  of  amaze- 
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ment  that  spoke  for  all  present  when  the 
Major  announced  a  short  recess  and  walked 
from  the  courtroom. 

In  his  office  the  Major  was  joined  by  a 
disturbed  Colonel. 

"How  did  that  last  witness,  that  sergeant, 
come  to  show  up  here?"  the  C&lonel  de- 
manded. "Did  you  get  him  into  the  pic- 
ture, Major?" 

"We  investigate  before  trial.  Colonel. 
His  testimony  seemed  very  pertinent." 

"But,  damn  it,  he  wrecked  our  case,  as 
you  well  know.  In  fact,  he  damn'  well  made 
us  look  foolish,  and  you  know  that,  too!" 

"I  realize,"  the  Major  said  quietly,  "that 
a  military  government  court  at  this  stage 
must  be  an  instrument  of  policy  as  well  as 
of  decision.  At  the  same  time,  don't  you 
agree  we  should  strive  for  a  measure  of 
justice,  and  don't  you  agree  that  to  do  that 
we  ought  to  bring  out  all  available  facts?" 

"Of  course,  I  agree,"  the  Colonel  ex- 
claimed, "and  that's  another  thing  you 
know.  But  the  situation  is  damned  embar- 
rassing." 

Both  were  silent  as  a  gust  of  wind 
smashed  the  rain  hard  against  the  windows. 

Then  the  Colonel,  exploringly,  said,  "Ma- 
jor, a  month  from  now  you'll  have  a  Ger- 
man court  operating  here.  Many  of  these 
people  are  terrified  and  angered  that  any- 
one, least  of  all  one  of  their  own,  should 
even  mistakenly  risk  a  possible  escape  by 
those  SS  prisoners.  Why  not  turn  the  old 
boy  over  to  his  own  people  for  trial?" 

"You  mean  wash  my  hands  of  it?" 

"Damn  it,  let's  not  moralize!"  said  the 
Colonel. 

"Right,"  said  the  Major.  "Let's  not — yet. 
Let's  go  back  and  finish  it." 

TO  A  now  placid  Dekan  and  the  court- 
room's other  occupants,  the  Major 
declared,  "I  am  prepared  to  pronounce 
judgment,  in  this  action. 

"But  first,"  he  said  as  he  measured  the 
self-assurance  indicated  by  the  Priest's 
hands,  folded  in  his  lap,  "first,  I  wish,  just 
for  the  record,  to  discuss  certain  possibili- 
ties with  this  defendant." 

Leaning  back  comfortably  in  his  high- 
backed  chair,  the  Major  began:  "Heir  De- 
kan, it  has  been  shown  here  that  American 
authorities  permitted  you  to  handle  mail  for 
the  prisoners  because  they  recognized  that 
even  prisoners  have  rights  as  men.  Is  that 
not  so?" 

"Ja,  Heir  Major." 

"And  that  the  principal  purpose  of  this 
concession — this  liberalizing  of  the  regula- 
tions— was  to  permit  these  men  of  the  SS 
—but  men  nonetheless,  I  remind  you — to 
locate  and  reassure  their  loved  ones,  their 
families?" 

"That  is  true." 

"Of  course,  Herr  Dekan,"  proceeded  the 
Major  dryly,  "of  course,  as  most  of  us  here 
no  doubt  can  agree,  this  tendency  of  the 
American  soldier  to  feel  for  the  grief  of 
others,  to  bleed  for  the  already  bloody,  is 
the  regrettable  defection  which  has  brought 
you  to  your  present  plight.   Is  that  not  so?" 

The  priest  glared  at  the  interpreter  in 
consternation,  raised  an  arm  in  protest, 
opened  his  mouth  to  speak. 

"Never  mind,"  the  Major  cut  in.  "But 
tell  me  this.  Did  you  trouble  yourself  to 
read  the  letters  you  carried  in  and  out  of 
that  prison'.'" 

The  darting,  blinking  eyes  of  the  robed 
man  seemed  to  seek  high  and  low  for  an 
answer. 

"Pass  that,  too,"  the  Major  went  on  re- 
lentlessly. "The  answer  will  become  ob- 
vious." 

The  interpreter's  bristling  eyebrows 
leaped  up  in  question.  His  "Lassen  Sie  das. 
Die  Antwort — "  was  interrupted  by  the  now 
intense  man  on  the  bench. 

"Were  you  certain,"  asked  the  Major- 
Magistrate,  "as  you  carried  this  unexam- 
ined, uncensored  mail,  that  it  contained 
nothing  which  might  lead  to  an  escape  and 
an  attack  by  those  fanatical  men  on  your 
parishioners?" 

"I  was  sure,  Herr  Ricliter."  It  was  plain 
the  Dekan  felt  himself  back  on  firmer 
ground. 


The  Major  leaned  forward.  "Were  you 
certain  that  these  letters  contained  nothing 
damaging  or  threatening  to  the  Forces  of 
Occupation?" 

"A  bsolut  nichts!" 

"Were  you  assured" — and  the  Major  was 
probing  deep  into  the  dark  eyes  of  the 
stout  man  before  him — "were  you  assured 
the  mail  you  carried  bore  no  evil  or  de- 
structive words  aimed  at  yourself,  or  at 
your  church?" 

The  Priest  took  time  to  breathe  once 
slowly;  then  said,  as  if  to  soothe:  "Herr 
Major,  I  had  come  to  know  those  men  as 
though  they  were  of  this  blessed  Kreis.  I 
had  urged  them  to  be  patient  and,  when 
they  could,  to  go  to  their  homes  and  their 
families  in  peace.  I  have  heard  their  con- 
fessions, administered  Communion,  and 
celebrated  Mass  for  them.  I  am  sure  they 
would  not  harm  a  servant  of  God,  nor  would 
they  betray  the  Holy  Church!" 

"That  the  man  of  God  and  the  Holy 
Church,"  the  Major-Magistrate  said, 
"should  go  untouched  by  wickedness  or  be- 
trayal we  can  all  agree.  Therefore,  bear 
with  this  possibly  naive  court  just  a  while 


his  dreadful  suspicion  of  revelation  yet  to 
come. 

Clerk  and  interpreter  went  grimly  on 
with  the  letter: 

".  .  .  However,  the  damned  Americans 
needn't  think  they  can  win  us  over,  al- 
though we  do  have  a  few  swine  among  us 
who  have  gone  soft.  We  of  the  old  guard 
still  have  faith  in  National  Socialism  and 
are  closer  together  than  ever  before.  Our 
day  will  come  yet!  You  may  depend  on 
that!" 

Bleak  fear  had  returned  to  the  features 
of  the  Priest,  fear  of  something  that  had 
poured  from  the  pen  of  this  brutish  one 
who  had  followed  to  war  the  emblem  of 
the  skull.  The  Priest  sat  braced  in  anticipa- 
tion, as  the  reading  continued: 

".  .  .  Some  of  the  townspeople  here  are 
friendly  and  on  our  side,  so  that  in  the  near 
future  we  will  make  a  break  for  it — that  is, 
several  of  us  will.  These  soft,  silly  Ameri- 
cans will  wake  with  a  headache  and  an 
empty  cage  and  God  help  any  German  who 
stands  in  our  way!  Write,  and  be  prepared 
to  send  me  money  .  .  ." 

Blood  rose  from  the  edge  of  the  Priest's 
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more.  Perhaps  we  may  toughen  the  armor 
of  the  righteous." 

As  the  Priest  betrayed  perplexity,  the  Ma- 
jor directed  the  clerk  and  interpreter,  "Read 
and  translate,  carefully  translate,  that  letter 
marked  'Exhibit  X.'  " 

From  the  pile  of  impounded  letters,  the 
clerk  extracted  "Exhibit  X."  He  handed  the 
letter,  to  which  its  envelope  was  stapled, 
to  the  Priest  and  asked  the  accused  to  iden- 
tify it  as  one  of  the  letters  taken  from  him 
by  the  American  prison  guards.  "It  is  one 
of  them,"  the  Priest  said.  "I  know  the 
names." 

It  was  the  message  of  an  SS  man  to  his 
wife.    Clerk  and  interpreter  began: 

"My  dear  Anna:  Yes,  it's  me,  your  hus- 
band, alive  and  so  far  well  off.  I  hope  the 
same  for  you,  darling.  I  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Americans  and  am  now  in  PW  camp 
near  this  town  in  the  Main  Valley.  I  sup- 
pose I  was  lucky  to  be  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
cans— they  feed  us  at  least,  and  give  us 
extra  coffee  and  cigarettes.  That  is  democ- 
racy, it  is  said!  We  hear  that  'Ivan'  han- 
dles us  SS  men  much  differently!" 

All  in  the  courtroom  strained  to  hear 
above  the  sound  of  the  wild  rain  now  lash- 
ing furiously  at  the  tall  windows  and  the 
echoes  of  mountain  thunder  bounding  lazily 
about  the  valley. 

The  steady  eyes  of  the  Major  were  fixed 
on  the  Priest's  broad  face,  which  reflected 


smooth  white  collar  and  rosied  his  face.  He 
leaned  forward  and  clasped  his  clenched 
hands  on  his  breast.  His  face  became  a 
mottled  pink  and  white.  The  Major  won- 
dered if  the  man  were  becoming  ill. 

"Observe,  Herr  Dekan,"  the  Major  ad- 
monished, "that  you  have  been  deceived 
even  as  were  the  American  guards.  As  you 
no  doubt  long  have  been  teaching,  the  forces 
of  evil  play  no  favorites  in  seeking  deadly 
advantage." 

The  Priest  seemed  to  be  trying  to  speak, 
but  finally  only  spread  his  hands  in  a  ges- 
ture of  despair. 

"Finish  the  letter,"  the  Major  directed, 
and  his  tone  and  bearing  made  plain  his 
compassion  for  this  man  whose  cup  of  bit- 
terness was  almost  full. 

The  clerk  read  on  pitilessly: 

".  .  .  The  'Amis'  right  now  are  playing 
generous,  and  think  themselves  clever 
when  they  send  us  the  damned  Black  Robe 
to  doctor  our  souls  and  kill  our  spirits  .  .  ." 

The  Priest's  head  fell  forward  into  his 
agitated  hands. 

".  .  .  A  hypocritical  Papist  priest  comes 
to  our  camp  every  other  day.  He  says 
Mass,  hears  confessions,  even  ours,  and — 
don't  laugh! — he  smuggles  our  mail  in  and 
out  for  us.  The  old  imbecile  is  a  great 
fool — but  a  great  help  now  and  later." 

That  was  the  letter. 

The  room  rang  with  the  silence  which 


followed.  The  Colonel's  eyes  and  thi 
all  others  were  fixed  on  the  bowed 
of  the  man  in  black.  His  face  still 
thrust  forward  and  buried  in  his 
and  the  Major  could  see  the  knuckles 
ened  by  strain.  Even  the  rain  and 
had  quieted  in  the  presence  of  this  ag< 
spirit. 

The  Major's  voice  broke  into  this 
so  sharply  as  to  startle  even  himsel 
though  he  spoke  gently:  "This  court 
is  ready  to  pronounce  judgment  in 
tion  at  issue." 

"You   will   please  rise,"  the  clerk 
touching  the  Priest's  elbow. 

Slowly,  ponderously,  as  though 
den  of  disappointment  and  disillusion 
unmanageable,  the  Priest  raised  hirm 
his  feet.  But  his  head  drooped  forwa 
wet  eyelids  were  compressed,  and  his 
were  clenched.  A  crucifix,  loosed  fn 
girdle,  swung  on  a  neck  chain. 

"In   this  courtroom   today,"   the  1 
said,  "we  have  heard  the  simple  tragic* 
of  yet  another  of  the  world's  million; 
fair  and  good  men  brought  low  by  the 
ness  born  in  this  land  lately.    He  pi 
faith  in  the  faithless  and  now,  perh; 
has  been  robbed  of  it.    If  punishrm 
due,  he  has  been  punished  enough, 
court  is  convinced  he  intended  to  bn 
law  nor  military  ordinance;  nor  to 
any  man  or  any  thing.    He  is  prone 
innocent — and  is  free  to  go  his  way. 

"But,  before  we  are  finished,"  the 
went  on,  "let  us  at  least  identify  the 
The  American  guards  acted  humanely 
they  granted  the  mail  privilege;  //pi 
kan,  accused  here,  simply  perform! 
time-hallowed  priestly  duty,  as  he  shi 
have  done.  Both  soldier  and  priest  % 
brought  close  to  irreparable  error  by  tt 
contemptuous  ones,  these  unmoral  oi 
these  leprous  ones,  these  spawn  of  the  h 
swamps.  Under  our  perhaps  imperfect  I 
we  cannot,  in  this  instance,  punish  th> 
But  we  can  lash  them  with  scorn,  wej 
forbid  them  the  comforts  of  fellowship, 
can  thrust  them  beyond  the  pale  of  hull 
trust — they  and  all  their  kind  of  any  I 
tion." 

His  face  grim  and  white  with  wrath, 
Major  still  glared  for  a  space  at  the  se 
smirking  SS,  then  rose  and  turned  to  le; 

"Herr  Major,"  the  Priest  said  urgen 

The  Major-Magistrate  half  swung  roi 
to  look  into  the  solemn  but  radiant  face 
one  who  had  asked  and  who  had  receil 

"He  will  bless  you,"  the  Priest  said 

"Thank  you,  Padre,"  the  Major  *)■ 
and  left  the  room  with  stinging  eyes  ait 
tight  chest. 

OUTSIDE  in  the  headquarters  had 
Colonel  caught   up   with    the   Mai 
Magistrate. 

"Man  alive!"  he  said.  "What  a  showl 
was!    I  hand  it  to  you!    First  we  cod 
him,  then  you  save  him.   Then  you  dan 
the  old  chap  over  the  brink  of  Hell,  1 
finally  you  haul  him  up  and  turn  him  loci 
On  top  of  all  that,  you  wind  up  by  find! 
the   bloody   SS   witnesses   guilty — and  I 
that,  my  friend,  you  deserve  a  comment 
tion  as  long  as  a  SHAEF  directive!" 

"Thanks,"  the  Major  said  dryly.    "Gl 
you  enjoyed  it." 

"But  still,  you  know,"  the  Colonel  til 
on,  cozily  now,  "I  still  hold  the  opinion  J| 
should — ah,  you  might — have  given  " 
Priest  to  his  own  people  for  trial.  In 
German  court,  it's  my  belief,  that  let 
would  cause  him  trouble,  priest  or  not,  1 1 
we'd  be  out  from  under." 

A  wisp  of  a  queer  sober  smile  broke  ff  | 
the  Major's  drawn  face. 

"Possibly,"  he  said,  and  his  weariness  » 
apparent  now.    "But   have   you  forgot! 
Colonel,  that   Pilate,  too,  was  a  milnj 
governor?    And  consider.  Colonel,  in  t" 
case  now  not  one  of  us  concerned  n<  i 
wash  his  hands." 

The   two   officers   gazed   at   each  otU 
steadily  for  a  long  moment. 

Then  the  Colonel  clumped  away  doj, 
the  dim  corridor. 

At  the  door  he  looked  back,  and  call' 
"See  you  tonight,  fellow."  the  8 
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My  Cigarette  Loves  Your  Cigarette 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  16 


"Yeah" — Tim  smiled  wonde£ingly — "it 
has,  hasn't  it?"  He  looked  at  Bve  for  a 
moment.  "It  suddenly  occurs  to  me  that 
we  are  no  longer  the  younger  generation." 

"I  know,"  Eve  said,  and  she  sighed. 

For  half  a  block  they  walked  along  in 
silence,  then  Tim  nodded  at  a  restaurant 
they  were  approaching,  and  they  turned 
toward  the  doorway,  Tim  moving  ahead  to 
hold  the  door  open  for  Eve. 

It  was  a  small  restaurant,  not  crowded, 
with  half  a  dozen  linen-covered  tables  set 
in  small  semicircular  booths  of  padded 
green  leather.  Tim  often  had  lunch  here, 
and  the  waiter  greeted  him  by  name  and 
led  them  to  one  of  the  booths. 

"Like  a  drink?"  Tim  asked  when  they 
were  seated. 

"I  guess  so.     An  Alexander." 

"And  I'll  have  a  Manhattan,"  Tim  said 
to  the  waiter.  "Let's  have  our  drink  before 
we  order,"  he  said  to  Eve.  "You  in  a 
hurry?" 

"No."  She  glanced  at  her  watch,  then 
sat  back,  staring  absently  at  the  tabletop. 
"You  know,"  she  said,  "it's  kind  of  sad." 

"What  is?" 

SHE  shrugged.  "Oh,  it  hasn't  really  been 
so  long,  but  it  wasn't  yesterday  either, 
and —  It's  just  kind  of  sad,  in  a  way." 

"What's  sad?" 

"Well — "  Eve  stopped,  frowning  at  the 
difficulty  of  conveying  her  meaning.  "Not 
that  being  married  isn't  ever  so  much 
better.  But  there  was  a  kind  of  wonderful 
excitement  about  it." 

"About  what?" 

"About  what  we  were  talking  about.  Be- 
ing young,  really  young,  I  mean.  And  free 
and  single,  and — oh,  you  know  what  I 
mean.  Having  the  phone  ring,  and  won- 
dering who  it  was,  and  hoping  it  was  some- 
one who'd  ask  you  out.  Or  in  knowing  a 
man  liked  you  and  having  him  knock  him- 
self out  trying  to  make  an  impression. 
While  you  were  doing  the  same  thing  your- 
self. In  just  not  being  sure  of  things  all 
the  time,  and — oh,  I  don't  know.  There 
was  just  something  special  and  exciting 
about  those  days  that's  gone  now."  She 
glanced  quickly  at  Tim.  "Not  that  being 
marr — " 

But  he  wasn't  watching  her.  "I  know." 
he  interrupted  quietly,  slowly  nodding  his 
head,  "I  know  what  you  mean,"  and  his 
eyes,  too,  were  remembering. 

For  a  moment  Eve  looked  at  him,  then 
she  smiled  brightly.  "Of  course,  you  were 
the  real  charmer,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  sure." 

The  waiter  brought  their  drinks,  and 
they  tasted  them,  then  set  them  down. 

"You  really  were,"  said  Eve.  She 
fingered  her  glass.  "Remember  how  you 
used  to  say,  'My  drink  loves  your  drink,' 
and  you'd  push  your  glass  up  against 
mine?" 

"Yeah." 

"And  you'd  put  your  cigarette  right  be- 
side mine  on  an  ash  tray  and  say,  'My 
cigarette  loves  your  cigarette.'  You  al- 
ways put  them  together  so  intimately.  It 
was  almost  embarrassing." 

"Ill  bet." 

"It  was;  but  kind  of  cute."  She  hunched 
forward,  elbows  on  the  tabic,  hands  clasped. 
"Remember   when   we  first   met?" 

"In  detail." 

"What  did  you  think?"  Eve  wriggled 
slightly,   snuggling   into  the  cushions. 

"I  said  to  myself,  'Here  is  the  future 
mother  of  my  children.'  " 

"No.  really.     What  did  you  think?" 

"I  was  impressed,"  Tim  said  seriously. 
"I  really  thought,  from  the  very  first,  that 
you   were   something    pretty   special." 

Fve's  head  nodded  slightly  in  uncon- 
scious confirmation,  like  a  child  following 
the  words  of  a  favorite  story.  "And  when 
did  you  first  fall  in  love  with  me?" 

"Oh.  hell  -"  He  shrugged,  smiling  pro- 
testingly.      "How  can    you   say?      It's   like 


trying  to  figure  out  when  you  fell  asleep 
last  night.  There's  a  time  when  you  aren't, 
and  a  time  when  you  are,  and  just  when  it 
happened  .  .  ."  He  shrugged  again,  then 
took  a  sip  of  his  drink.  "But  it  happened 
fast.  All  of  a  sudden  I  knew  damn'  well  I 
wanted  to  marry  you,  and  I  hadn't  even 
thought  of  being  married  for  two-three 
years  yet." 

Eve  smiled  happily.     "Why  not?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know."  His  brows  raised 
thoughtfully.  "I  was  having  fun,  I  guess, 
and  there  just  didn't  seem  to  be  any  hurry 
about  it,  that's  all." 

"Tim?" 

"Yeah?" 

"Did  you  know  .  .  .  a  lot  of  girls?  Be- 
fore you  met  me,  I  mean." 

"I  wouldn't  say  a  lot."    He  looked  down 


ate  for  a  time  in  silence.  Then  Eve  opened 
her  purse  and  brought  out  a  small  swatch 
of  heavy  green-patterned  cloth.  "I  thought 
•  I'd  order  the  new  drapes  in  this  material; 
it  picks  up  the  green  in  the  davenport.  She 
held  the  swatch  out  to  Tim. 

He  took  it  and  examined  it,  mechanically 
rubbing  the  cloth  between  his  fingers  and 
thumb.  "Fine."  He  handed  it  back  to  her. 
"Looks  fine." 

Eve  returned  the  swatch  to  her  purse. 
"And  I  may  look  for  a  new  dress.  Nothing 
expensive;  just  a  summer  wash  dress.  I 
really  need  one  more." 

"Okay."  Tim  nodded,  and  picked  up  his 
fork. 

"You  going  back  to  the  office?"  Eve 
broke  a  piece  from  a  roll. 

"Nope.  Saturday  morning's  bad  enough." 
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at  his  glass,  twirling  it  slowly  by  its  stem. 

"Well,  did  you — ?"     She  stopped. 

"Now,  take  it  easy."  He  glanced  up  at 
her.  "Don't  be  asking  questions  when  you 
might  not  like  the  answers." 

She  smiled  at  him.  "Okay.  I  guess 
maybe  I  wouldn't  like  the  answers,  at  that." 

"Oh,  now  don't  get  me  wrong.  All  in 
all,  I  guess  I  was  a  pretty  well-behaved 
lad."  He  grinned  at  her  wickedly.  "Rea- 
sonably so,  that  is." 

"I'll  bet.  Tim,  remember  Georgie?  I 
liked  him  a  lot,  till  you  came  along.  A 
very  nice  boy." 

"Anyone  called  Georgie  is  bound  to  be 
a  very  nice  boy." 

Eve  giggled.  "It  was  kind  of  a  silly  name. 
Not  George,  but  Georgie.  It's  what  every- 
one called  him.  though,  and  it  seemed  per- 
fectly natural.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  he  asked 
me  to  go  away  with  him  for  a  week  end?" 

"How  was  it?" 

"Now,  Tim,  don't  be — " 

"I'm  not;  I'm  simply  assuming  that  a 
week  end  with  anyone  called  Georgie  could 
only  be — " 

"Well,  don't  be  too  sure.  Georgie 
wasn't — " 

"Look,  why  the  hell  are  we  talking  about 
Georgie?" 

Eve  shrugged.  "I  don't  know.  Why  are 
we  talking  about  any  of  this?" 

"Sign  of  old  age,  I  guess.  Living  in  the 
pust."  He  picked  up  a  menu,  and  handed  it 
to  Eve.  "Here,"  he  said,  "let's  order  our 
warm  milk  and  crackers." 

They  ordered  lunch,  and  when  it  came. 


"What're  you  going  to  do,  then?" 

"I  don't  know;  nothing,  I  guess." 

"Want  to  come  With  me?"  she  asked 
doubtfully. 

"I  don't  think  so."  He  looked  at  Eve, 
and  she  saw  that  his  eyes  were  puzzled  and 
wondering,  his  expression  almost  wistful. 
"What  time'll  you  get  through?"  he  said. 

"Around  five." 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated.  "Want  to 
meet  me  for  a  drink  before  we  go  home?" 

"If  you  like;  yes." 

"Well" — he  hesitated  again — "how  about 
the  Trafalgar?  At  five?"  The  Trafalgar 
was  a  small  bar  they  had  gone  to  often 
before  they  were  married. 

Eve  looked  at  him  for  an  instant,  then 
she  smiled  affectionately.  "Fine.  I'd  love 
to." 

Tim  shook  his  head  slowly,  ruefully.  "It 
isn't  the  same  any  more,  is  it?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Eve  said  gently,  and 
she  reached  out  and  patted  his  hand. 

THEY  walked  to  a  subway  station  on 
Sixth  Avenue  after  lunch;  Eve  was  go- 
ing to  Macy's.  Tim  stood  watching  her  as 
she  walked  down  the  stairs,  and  touched  his 
hat  as  she  turned  to  wave  good-by.  Then 
he  walked  a  few  steps  to  the  corner  and 
stood  looking  up  and  down  the  street.  He 
felt  depressed,  low  in  spirit,  and  he  stood 
wondering  what  to  do. 

The  day  was  pleasant  enough,  he  thought; 
bright,  sunny  and  not  too  hot.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  it  had  been  a  long  time  since 
he'd  been  out  alone  and  dressed  up  with 
an  afternoon  to  kill;  he  seldom  worked  on 


a  Saturday,  and  ordinarily  he'd  have  a, 
home   in   slacks,   shirt   and   slippers.    n, 
presently,  as  he  stood  there  watchin  fe 
rumbling   traffic  on  the   sunny  streei 
mood   began   to  change,   and   he   be 
aware  of  the  stirring  of  an  old  hal 
gotten  feeling,  and  he  frowned,  tryii 
recognize  it.    Then  he  remembered;  i 
the  old  rising  sense  of  elation  he  had  f 
often  during  his  first  weeks  and  mont 
New  York.     So  many   times,  he  rei 
bered  now,  he  had  stood  just  as  he 
now  and  on  just  such  a  day,  the  weel 
ahead  full  of  the  promise  of  adventui 

Now.  however,  mixed  with  this  old  I 
tion,  was  a  feeling  of  sadness,  of  some! 
lost  and  gone  forever;  and  Tim  smile*  I 
membering  the  lunchtime  conversation 
understanding  the  reasons  for  both  his  I 
ings.  But  as  he  turned  to  walk  dowil 
street,  this  remnant  of  sadness  and  lo- 1 
gan  to  fade,  and — the  warm  sun  o  J 
back,  feeling  just  the  way  it  had  ill 
not  too  remote  past — the  sense  of  prcl 
and  elation  grew  stronger. 

He  walked  for  several  blocks,  strol 
stopping  occasionally  to  look  at  pawrl 
windows,  and  feeling  more  and 
pleased  with  the  afternoon  of  fre<| 
ahead.  It  seemed  to  challenge  him  I 
friendly  way,  and  now  he  felt  ready  tl 
cept. 

AT  a  little  hole-in-the-wall  shop,  its  I 
L  open  to  the  street,  he  bought  a  sal 
popcorn.  He  didn't  want  it,  really,  ll 
had  been  a  long  time  since  he'd  eaten  I 
corn,  and  it  gave  him  a  sense  of  pie  I 
leisure  to  saunter  down  the  street  eat  I 
from  the  sack. 

At  a  cross  street  he  turned  east,  f <  j 
reason,  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  1 1 
to  study  the  posters  and  photograpll 
front  of  a  theater,  then  strolled  on  to  I 
Avenue.  Again  he  stood,  near  the  ecl 
just  out  of  the  stream  of  pedestrians  I 
the  cross  street  a  car  slowed  for  the  ell 
ing  traffic  light,  and  stopped  not  two  U\ 
front  of  him.  Tim  looked  up.  A  plea] 
faced  girl  of  perhaps  twenty-eight  sat  \ 
wheel,  her  bare  arm  resting  on  the  dooi  I 
glanced  idly  out  the  window,  then  he.  I 
was  caught  by  the  sack  in  Tim's  hand  I 
she  looked  at  him  curiously. 

On  an  impulse  he  held  the  sack  oil 
her,  keenly  aware  as  he  did  so  that  he  I 
doing  it  exactly  right;  not  boldly,  h;| 
even  looking  at  her,  but  with  an  al  | 
perfunctory  courtesy,  as  he  might  pi 
dish  at  a  table,  with  no  thought  of  I 
refused.   She  looked  at  him,  a  little  stai 
then  down  at  the  sack,  and  Tim  glance 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  traffic;  then  he  ra 
the  popcorn  in  the  sack,  a  little  impatie 
holding  it  still  closer  to  her   reach, 
smiled  slightly,   took   a   few   kernels, 
Tim  glanced  at  her,  not  smiling,  not  p 
ing  the  advantage,  and  simply  noddec 
head  in  grave  approval.  He  took  some 
corn  himself  and  turned  to  stare  absi 
at  the  traffic  again. 

In  a  moment  or  two,  without  turnini 
head,  he  held  the  sack  out  again.  The 
took  some  more  popcorn,  watching 
curiously,  and  then,  for  the  first  time. 
looked  at  her  and  smiled,  his  smile  deli 
ately  tentative  and  a  little  shy.  She  sn 
back,  and  there  was  a  beginning  spec 
tive  interest  in  her  eyes. 

He  knew  that  now  he  could  speak  to 
and  that  she  would  answer;  that  he  cou 
the  excuse  flashed  into  his  mind — ask 
for  a  lift  to  Lexington  Avenue,  perr 
and  that  she  might  even  ask  him  into 
car.  But  in  the  same  instant  of  thoug 
was  clearly  a  pointless  thing  to  do,  and 
necessity  of  finding  things  to  say  to 
during  the  few  blocks'  ride  was  sudd 
a  chore  he  didn't  feel. like  undertaking, 
merely  smiled  again  and  turned  once  r 
to  stare  absently  at  Fifth  Avenue;  ar 
few  moments  later,  when  he  heard 
traffic  lights  click,  he  looked  back  at 
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girl  again  and  simply  nodded  politely.  She 
smiled,  a  little  mockingly  now.  "Thanks," 
she  said,  and  flicked  her  hand  in  a  wave  as 
the  car  moved  forward,  and  Tim  lifted  his 
palm  in  casual  acknowledgment. 

He  grinned  happily  and  walked  on  to  the 
corner,  dropping  the  rest  of  th-  popcorn 
into  a  refuse  basket  as  he  passed;  then  he 
walked  on  across  the  street;  dusting  the  salt 
from  his  palms.  Haven't  lost  my  touch,  he 
thought;  then  he  grinned  again,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street  he  glanced  at  his 
reflection  in  a  store  window.  He  looked, 
he  was  certain,  exactly  the  way  he  had  al- 
ways looked.  If  there  was  any  real  change 
in  his  appearance  from  early  twenties  to 
early  thirties,  he  couldn't  see  it,  and  the 
feeling  of  promise  and  adventure  just  ahead 
came  over  him  again;  then  suddenly  he  was 
ashamed  and  embarrassed. 

Childish,  he  thought,  and  his  face 
flushed;  immature,  adolescent — and  he 
wondered  suddenly  if  other  men  his  age 
ever  had  these  thoughts  and  impulses.  He 
began  to  watch  the  faces  of  men  who 
passed  him,  but  all  of  them,  he  thought, 
looked  like  solid,  mature-minded  citizens. 
Then  he  shook  his  head,  laughing  at  him- 
self. Yet  somehow  he  felt  a 
little  disappointment,  and  he 
walked  on,  wanting  some- 
thing— he  didn't  know  what 
— to  happen. 

At  Lexington  Avenue  he 
turned  south,  stopped  to  look 
into  the  window  of  a  stamp- 
and-coin  store,  then  moved 
on.  There  was  a  bar  at  the 
corner  and  he  turned  in  to  it. 
The  ball  game  was  on  the 
television  set,  the  volume 
tuned  low;  the  bartender 
and  two  men  drinking  beer 
were  watching  it.  A  couple 
sat  at  the  bar,  the  man  read- 
ing a  newspaper,  the  woman 
sitting  with  both  hands 
around  her  glass,  staring  at 
nothing. 

Tim  ordered  a  drink  and 
sipped  it  slowly.  The  ball 
game  went  on,  the  bartender 
leaning  comfortably  against 
the  back  bar;  occasionally 
someone  commented  on  a 
play.  A  young  man  wearing 
a  freshly  pressed  tan  gabar- 
dine suit  and  a  light  sum- 
mer tie  walked  in  and  sat 
down,  shoving  his  hat  back 
on  his  head,  something  about 
the  movement  just  a  little 
self-conscious.  He  ordered  a 
drink,  tasted  it,  then  lighted 
a  cigarette  and  glanced 
around  the  room.  Then,  his 
face  bored,  he  began  idly 
poking  at  the  change  lying 
on  the  bar  before  him.  Tim 
sipped  his  drink,  smiling  a 
little.  Even  if  you  know  what 
you're  looking  for,  kid,  he 
said  to  himself,  it  doesn't 
look  as  though  you're  linding 
it.  He  had  never,  himself,  he 
recalled  now,  found  any 
pleasure  in  wandering  into  a 
bar  alone,  and  he  began  try- 
ing to  remember  whether 
there  was  anyone  he  knew  in 
the  neighborhood  whom  he 
might  visit  for  an  hour,  but 
could  think  of  no  one.  Pres- 
ently he  finished  his  drink, 
picked  up  his  change  and 
walked  out. 

On  the  sidewalk  he  glanced 
at  his  watch  and  frowned, 
annoyed  at  the  time  that  had 
passed,  and  annoyed,  too,  he 
realiz.ed,  that  it  wasn't  pass- 
ing faster.  A  few  doors  be- 
fore the  corner  was  a  tiny 
store  with  the  words  Magic 
Shop  painted  on  the  door, 
and  he  stopped  to  look  in  the 
window.  It  was  completely 
filled    with    artificial    frank- 


furters and  biscuits,  puzzles  made  from 
linked  pieces  of  metal,  a  pile  of  false  faces, 
humorous  post  cards,  a  snake-in-a-box. 
rubber  cigars,  dice,  tiny  decks  of  cards,  a 
miniature  slot  machine — a  mass  of  things, 
some  dusty  and  sun-faded. 

He  went  in.  The  proprietor,  a  bald  mid- 
dle-aged man  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  was 
leaning  on  the  counter  reading  a  news- 
paper and  he  looked  up  as  Tim  entered. 

"Hello."  Tim  said.  "What's  new  in  the 
trick  business  these  days?" 

"Well" — the  man  read  a  last  line  in  his 
newspaper,  then  reached  to  a  shelf  behind 
him  and  picked  up  a  small  black  comb — 
"you  seen  this  one?" 

"Nope.    What  about  it?" 

"Licorice,"  said  the  man.  "You  take  it 
out  and  eat  it;  people  think  you're  nuts." 

"Wonderful,"  said  Tim;  he  reached  out 
and  took  the  comb.  "Exactly  what  I  need. 
All  honor  to  the  man  who  invented  it."  He 
pointed  to  a  box  in  the  showcase  filled  with 
black  plastic  spectacle  frames  to  each  of 
which  a  flesh-colored  object  shaped  like  a 
nose  was  attached.    "What're  those?" 

The  man  brought  one  out.  "Try  it  on," 
he  said,  and  handed  it  to  Tim. 
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He  pointed  to  a  mirror  on  the  counter. 
Tim  put  on  the  glasses,  the  hollow  plastic 
nose  dropping  into  place  over  his  own.  He 
looked  into  the  mirror  and  grinned;  the 
heavy  glasses  and  realistic  nose  drastically 
altered  his  appearance.  "Naturally  I've 
got  to  have  these.  What  else  you  got?" 
From  somewhere  under  the  showcase, 
the  proprietor  brought  out  a  spoon  and 
handed  it  to  Tim.  It  seemed  to  be  a  cheap 
ornately  patterned  spoon  stamped  or 
molded  from  pewter. 

The  proprietor  leaned  forward,  fore- 
arms on  the  counter,  the  spoon  in  his  hands; 
he  pointed  at  the  bowl.  "Made  out  of 
sugar,"  he  said,  "with  a  harmless  dye  that 
looks  like  silver.  Guy  stirs  a  cup  of  hot 
coffee,  and  the  bowl  of  the  spoon  dissolves. 
Nothing  but  the  handle  left,  and  he's  sitting 
there  wondering  what  the  hell  happened." 
"I  guess  I  need  that  one,  too,"  Tim  said. 
He  paid  the  man,  stowed  his  purchases 
away  in  various  pockets,  and  went  out  into 
the  street  again,  turning  at  the  corner  to- 
ward Madison  Avenue,  wondering  just  how 
and  when  he  could  induce  Eve  to  stir  her 
coffee  with  the  new  spoon. 

He  glanced  at  his  watch,  then  stood  look- 
ing at  the  pedestrians  and 
traffic  and  buildings  around 
him.  Something  about  the 
aspect  of  the  '  city  had 
changed  now,  and  it  made 
him  vaguely  uneasy,  and  he 
tried  to  think  why.  The  city 
had  a  late-afternoon  look 
and  feeling — a  sad  time  of 
day,  he  thought  suddenly.  He 
wished  now  that  he  had 
stayed  home  all  day,  not 
gone  to  the  office,  and  he 
glanced  at  his  watch  again 
and  began  to  walk  toward 
the  Trafalgar.  He  walked 
slowly,  using  up  the  time, 
glancing  often  at  his  watch, 
and  it  was  just  five  o'clock 
when  he  arrived. 

He  stood  for  a  moment, 
looking  in  through  the  glass. 
Eve  was  there,  perched  on  a 
bar  stool,  her  back  to  the 
door.  Tim  entered,  moving 
quietly.  Walking  to  Eve's 
left,  he  sat  down  silently,  one 
stool  removed  from  where 
she  sat.  The  bartender,  mix- 
ing a  drink,  looked  up  and 
nodded,  and  Tim  flicked  a 
hand  in  silent  greeting.  Re- 
moving the  glasses  and  false 
nose  from  his  breast  pocket, 
he  ducked  his  head  and  fitted 
them  on.  Then  he  pulled  his 
stool  closer,  its  legs  scraping 
the  floor. 

At  the  sound,  Eve  turned, 
and  Tim  nodded  gravely,  tip- 
ping his  hat  politely.  For  an 
instant  she  stared  at  him, 
then  said  in  a  startled  whis- 
per. "Tim,. stop  that.  You — " 
She  turned  hastily  away. 

Tim  brought  out  a  pack  of 
cigarettes,  put  one  in  his 
mouth,  then  leaned  forward 
again.  "Pardon  me,  miss" — 
he  raised  his  voice  politely — 
"but  do  you  have  a  match?" 
He  patted  his  pockets  vigor- 
ously to  indicate  that  he  had 
none. 

Eve  looked  at  him  coldly, 
then  pushed  a  packet  of 
matches  toward  him. 

"Thank  you."  Tim  lighted 
his  cigarette,  then  closed  the 
matchbook.  glancing  at  the 
cover,  on  which  was  printed 
the  name  of  the  restaurant 
they  had  lunch  at.  "Nice 
place."  he  said  approvingly. 
"I've  been  there,  too."  Eve 
didn't  answer,  and  Tim  slid 
the  matches  back  to  her. 
"I'm  sure  you  want  them 
again:  a  sentimental  souve- 
nir, no  doubt." 
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He  tipped  his  hat  and  adjusted  hii 

The  bartender  walked  over,  gl 
expressionlessly  at  the  glasses  and 
nose.    "Yes?"  he  said. 

"Rye  and  soda,  and" — Tim  tun 
Eve — "perhaps  the  lady  will  have  a  d 

The   bartender  turned  to   Eve,  at 
answered,  looking  not  at  Tim   but 
barman.    "No,  thank  you,"  she  said 

Glancing  warningly  at  Tim,  th( 
tender  turned  away  to  mix  the  drinl 
Tim  looked  down  at  the  bar,  smilir 
hands  playing  with  the  pack  of  ciga 

When  his  drink  came,  Tim  tast 
then  reaching  into  a  pocket,  he  broug 
the  comb  he  had  bought  and  stared 
turning  it  in  his  hands,  till  he  kne\ 
was  watching.  Then  he  bit  off  the 
good  inch  or  more,  and  sat  ch 
thoughtfully,  loudly  crunching  the 
fragments.  He  turned  to  Eve.  " 
full  of  vitamins,"  he  said,  and  Eve 
at  him  for  an  instant,  then  turned 
blushing. 

Turning  on  his  stool,  Tim  put  awi 
comb  and  looked  at  Eve  intently, 
iously.  "I  don't  suppose  I  could  ii 
you  in  a  cup  of  hot  coffee?" 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly. 

Tim  sighed  and  took  a  sip  of  his 
Then  he  smiled.     Leaning  toward  E 
placed  his  cigarette  on  the  rim  of  t 
tray,  beside  hers.    My  cigarette  love; 
cigarette,"  he  said  softly. 

Eve    smiled.      "Okay,"    she    said, 
docs    it;   come   on   over.      But   first, 
added  quickly,  as  Tim  started  to  rise, 
those  ridiculous  glasses  off." 
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TIM  took  off  the  glasses  and  sat 
beside  Eve,  moving  his  drink, 
pretty  smooth  customer,  1  guess, 
you    up" — he    glanced    at   his    watch 
just  four  minutes  flat." 

She  smiled.     "What've  you  been 
with   yourself,  besides  buying  new 

Tim  shrugged.  "Nothing  much 
wandering  around." 

"I  found  a  dress;  a  very  simple  litt 
sky-blue  poplin  with  a  jacket  and 
collar  and  cuffs." 

"Fine." 

For  a  moment  they  were  silent 
Eve  said,  "What  else  did  you  do?" 

"Oh  ...  I  ate  some  popcorn, 
smiled.  "And  fed  some  of  it  to  a 
Had  a  drink.  Bought  these  tricks, 
walked  around  town  pretending  I  was 
again." 

Eve's  eyes  widened  for  an  instant 
she  said  quietly,  "Sounds  like  fun. 

He  swirled  the  drink  in  his  glass,  st 
at  it,  then  looked  up  at  Eve  again, 
he  said,  "it  wasn't;  it  was  no  fun  at  all 

She  waited. 

"It  was  about  as  empty  an  afternooi 
ever  want  to  spend."  He  looked  at  Ev 
a  moment,  then  continued.  "You  wa 
know  something?  When  we  were  ta 
today  about  how  it  was  to  be  single,  tl 
something  I  forgot  all  about.  But  to 
the  end  of  the  afternoon  I  rememb 
and  all  the  way  over  here  just  nc 
thought  about  it.  I  remembered  a  bus 
I  took  once,  on  a  Sunday  afternooi 
myself.  I  rode  clear  up  to  the  Clo 
and  back  down  to  Washington  Squan 
for  something  to  do.  And  it  was  a  mi 
ble  afternoon.  It  seemed  to  me  that  e 
one  in  New  York  but  me  had  friem 
a  girl  to  be  with."  He  looked  at  Eve 
moment,  then  said,  "That  was  a  pa 
being  single,  too.  Why,  I  spent  ever 
1  don't  know  how  many,  wandering  ar 
the  streets  alone,  or  sitting  in  a  bar  or  n 
wishing  1  were  somewhere  else,  and  I 
see  how  1  could  have  forgotten  it. 

"Oh" — he  shrugged — "I  met  peop 
New  York  after  I'd  been  here  a  whi 
made  friends  and  a  lot  of  them,  but 
then  I  was  lonely  a  lot  of  the  time.  I'n 
kidding  myself;  I  had  fun,  too,  and  i 
was  a  special  exciting  kind  of  feeling  a 
those  days  that  you  never  quite  have  a 
But  right  along  with  it,  there  was  strain 
doubt  and  worry,  too;  people  forget  t 

He  shook  his  head,  remembering 
had  to  be  making  an  impression  all  the 
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Q  Salvage  first  led  man  to  pry  into  the  ocean 
depths.  One  early  exploit  (oft  Shanghai. 
)  rescued  SI  00.000  in  treasure  from  the 
lla  Mitchell.  She  lay  160  feet  deep,  a  near- 
I  dive  of  the  day.  In  this  year,  Corby's  marked 
th  birthday  as  a  fine  whiskey  name  in  Canada. 


1  92*1  *n'S  "^an  Trom  Mars"  is  a  diving  suit,  too. 
In  it,  a  man  can  descend  700  feet,  stand  300 
lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch.  A  suit  like  this  helped 
raise  $4,000,000  from  the  Egyptian  Queen  in  1932. 
The  year  it  was  invented,  the  name  Corby's  stood 
for  one  of  Canada's  most  popular  whiskies. 


1  004  Science  took  over  as  this  steel  ball  plunged 
'**'*"  3_028  feet.  It  was  fitted  with  floodlights  and 
3-inch  quartz  windows.  Inside,  observers  peered  at 
strange  life  never  before  seen  by  man.  They  made 
undersea  history  as  the  whiskey  name  Corby's  came 
to  mean  the  best  to  quality-wise  Canadians. 


Submarine  "ox  carts"  like  this 
may  soon  discover  new  and  even 
stranger  secrets  of  the  deep.  But,  for 
you  at  home,  there's  also  a  thrilling  dis- 
covery waiting.  You'll  find  it  in  Corby's, 
the  whiskey  with  the  91-year-old  Ca- 
nadian name.  Corby's  was  made  famous 
by  millions  who  wanted  good  whiskey 
at  a  sensible  price.  If  you've  never  tried 
it,  sample  a  bottle  of  Corby's  today. 


86    Proof 68.4%    Grain    Neutral    Spirits — Jas.     Barclay    &    Co.    Limited  —  Peoria,    Illinois 
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OTOR    OIL 


Your  car  will  run  smoother,  cooler,  cleaner  than  ever  before  .  .  . 
your  engine  will  receive  extra  protection  against  unnecessary 
wear,  sludge  and  varnish  deposits  .  .  .  you'll  drive  farther  per 
quart— if  you  are  particular  about  your  oil — if  you  insist  on 
Wolf's  Head! 

WOLF'S  HEAD  MOTOR  OIL  —100%  Pure  Pennsylvania, 
"Premium  Grade,"  is  the  superior  refinement  of  nature's 
finest  crude.  It  is  richer,  tougher,  "oilier"— non-corrosive  to 
bearings— free  from  trouble-making  impurities.  It  is  truly  the 
"Finest  of  the  Fine!" 


*piee , . .  "Rules-of-the-road" 
Folder  contains  driving  informa- 
tion, traffic  rules,  speed  laws  for 
all  states.  Write  for  a  copy. 

Wolf's  Head  Oil  Refining  Co.,  Inc. 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  New  York,  10,  N.  Y. 


40c 


per  quart 

including  Federal  Tax 


100%  Pure  Pennsylvania 
"Premium  Grade" 


Member,  Penna.  Grade 
Crude  Oil  Association 


or  you  thought  you  did,  anyway.  Always 
trying  to  make  a  place  for  yourself  that 
you  didn't  yet  have.  And  always  with  the 
feeling  that  everything  was  temporary, 
that  you  were  really  waiting  for  your  real 
life  to  begin.  Which  you  were."  He  grinned 
at  Eve.  "When  I  finally  met  you  and  got 
to  know  you,  there  was  nothing  I  wanted 
more  than  to  be  married  to  you,  and  that's 
exactly  the  way  I  still  feel."  He  reached 
out  to  Eve's  hand  lying  on  the  bar  and  put 
his  hand  over  hers.  "Good  to  see  you 
again,  old  lady." 

Eve  turned  her  forearm  so  that  her  palm 
met  his.  "It's  good  to  see  you,"  she  said, 
"and  now  I'll  tell  you  something.  Re- 
member Georgie?  I  half  kidded  myself  that 
1  liked  him  pretty  well,  and  even  today  at 
lunch  that's  the  way  I  remembered  it.  But 
this  afternoon,  standing  at  a  counter  waiting 
for  a  salesgirl,  not  even  thinking  about  him 
or  what  we'd  been  talking  about,  the  way 
it  really  was  came  drifting  into  my  mind. 
You  know  what  Georgie  really  was?  And 
several  others,  too?"  She  looked  at  Tim 
for  a  moment.  "They  were  date-insurance." 

Tim  frowned,  puzzled. 

"Georgie  meant  a  sure  Saturday-night 
date,  and  maybe  another  during  the  week, 
and  that  can  be  important,  really  desper- 
ately important.  It's  hard  on  a  girl  to  sit 
home  too  much,  and  at  times  it  can  happen 
to  the  best  of  them.  Eve  shook  her  head. 
"Don't  tell  me  about  evenings  alone.  Or 
worry  and  doubt  and  strain.  I  wouldn't  go 
back,  not  for  a  moment.  Not  even  to  the 
times  after  we  met."  She  smiled  and 
squeezed  Tim's  hand.   "I  like  it  here  fine." 

Suddenly,  happily,  Tim  grinned  at  her. 
"So  do  I,"  he  said,  and  his  eyes  began  to 
move  over  her  face,  her  hairline,  her  lips 
and  eyes.  For  a  moment  he  sat  staring  at 
Eve,  then  he  reached  into  his  pocket, 
brought  out  the  glasses  and  false  nose  again, 


and  put  them  on.  "Look,"  he  said,  "I 
this  is  sudden,  but — let's  just  skip  the 
Iiminarics.    How  about  spending  the 
end  with  me?  In  my  luxurious  apartm 

The  bartender,  who  had  come 
coughed  peremptorily  and  fixed  Tim 
a  theatrical  look  of  disapproval.  Tin 
Eve  paid  no  attention  to  him. 

Eve  squeezed  Tim's  hand  again;  I 
raising  her  brows,  her  voice  doubtful 
said,  "Wcll-I,  Mister  .  .  .  ?" 

"Ryan.  Timbcrlake  Ryan.  Call  me 'I 

"Well,  Tim — I  don't  know.  Do  you  il 
think  1  should?" 

"Sure.  I've  got  a  swell  apartmenll 
drapes  pick  up  the  green  in  the  daverl 
What's  more" — he  pushed  his  glasl 
against  hers — "my  drink  loves  your  dil 

"I'll  go,"  said  Eve. 

Tim  grinned.  "Marvelous,"  he  said.  I 
his  smile  faded,  and  he  took  off  the  g  I 
and  nose  and  sat  looking  wonderingi 
Eve.  "Marvelous,"  he  repeated,  and  hiJ 
and  voice  were  completely  serious. 

For  a  moment  Eve  looked  at  him,| 
she  leaned  close  and  whispered,  "You  11 
I  go  for  you;  in  a  really  big  way,"  and! 
winked  and  she  blushed.  Then  she  pil 
their  two  glasses  aside,  and  picked  ujl 
purse.   "Well,"  she  said,  "let's  go." 

"Now?  This  very  moment?" 

She  grinned.    "Sure." 

Tim  scooped  up  his  change  and  I 
rettes,  and  turned,  helping  Eve  as  shJ 
from  the  stool.  Then  they  walked,  I 
arm  under  his,  to  the  door,  and  as  I 
pushed  it  open  for  Eve,  he  turned! 
waved  to  the  bartender,  who  stood  watil 
them  wonderingly. 

On  the  sidewalk,  Eve  turned  east,  bull 
reached  out,  holding  her  arm,  and  he  I 
oned  at  a  hackstand  down  the  street.  "' 
taking  a  cab,"  he  said.     Eve  smiled, 
you  kid!"  she  said.  thi 
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should  the  war  spread  they'll  probably 
come  crawling  back.  We  were  reminded 
of  those  contract  peddlers  recently  in  Ten- 
nessee where  we  heard  the  Reverend  Bobby 
Ben  Cutter,  Carolina  evangelist.  Among 
other  things,  the  Reverend  Bobby  Ben 
shouted,  "Come  see  me.  Come  straight 
and  see  me.  Me,  I'll  lead  you  straight  to 
God,  brother  and  sister.  And  it  won't  cost 
you  five  per  cent  either." 

•  •   • 

We  are  assured  by  Miss  Myra  Zashing. 
of  Pasadena,  California,  that  a  Helena, 
Montana,  businessman  who  is  one  of  his 
state's  most  rigid  prohibitionists  was  in  her 
town  attending  a  morticians'  convention. 
There  was  another  convention  in  Pasadena 
at  the  same  time.  She  says  that  the  Helena 
dry  got  to  the  wrong  hotel  and  sat  in  on  a 
meeting  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  for 
forty  minutes  before  he  realized  there  was 
something  wrong. 

•  •   * 

Mr.  Hamish  Bolger,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
sends  us  a  want  ad  clipped  from  his  news- 
paper: "Will  trade  my  free  and  clear  6- 
room  modern  furnished  home  for  half 
interest  in  small  tavern."  This,  admits  Mr. 
Bolger,  is  not  important.  "But,"  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "it  is  certainly  a  step  toward 
solving  how  to  get  home  alone  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning." 

•  •   • 

Our  New  York  City  scouts  inform  us 
dolefully  that  a  third  of  the  lads  seeking  en- 
listment in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  are  flunking  the  mental  tests.  Most 
(if  them  are  brawny  right  up  to  the  bridges 
of  their  noses,  but  from  there  up  they  bat 
.000  and  are  rejected.  We  don't  know  just 
how  high  an  I.Q.  a  guy  has  to  have  to  shoot 
an  armed  enemy,  but  not  long  ago  we  saw 
a  skeptical  Alabaman  sitting  in  the  front 
row  of  a  crowd  being  exhorted  by  a  fellow 


who  was  running  for  county  commissii 
or  some  such  important  post.  Levelin 
finger  at  the  aforesaid  front-row  vote 
shouted,  "Think  of  that,  my  friend.  1 
of  that!"  Getting  no  response  he  repe 
louder:  "I'm  a-askin'  you  to  think,  bro 
Think!"  That  got  no  response  either.  1 
ever,  after  rejecting  a  couple  more 
mands  for  thought,  the  besieged  ci 
replied,  "Mister,  I  didn't  come  her 
think.  I  came  here  to  holler." 

•  •  • 

In  his  uproarious  fight  for  the  gove< 
ship  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Richar 
(Dickie)  Dilworth  of  Philadelphia, 
Democratic  candidate,  has  carried  an 
with  him  an  effigy  of  his  opponent,  J 
lohn  S.  Fine.  The  judge  being  busy 
where  in  the  state,  Mr.  Dilworth  J 
whole  evenings  giving  the  dummy 
rendous  lacings  without  a  peep  out  ol 
miserable  creature.  Mr.  Harry  B.  Horti 
of  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  seems  to  I 
there  is  something  remarkable  about 
But  not  us.  We've  seen  political  camp; 
when  both  candidates  were  actually  < 
mies  making  noises  that  proved  it. 

•  •   • 

Have  a  letter  here  addressed  to  ' 
Questions  Editor" — whoever  he  is. 
from  Mrs.  Juniata  Beaneward,  of  Se; 
Washington:  "Is  it  true  that  delegate 
the  United  Nations  have  to  bring  their 
lunches?" 

No,  Mrs.  Beaneward,  but  it's  an  ide;j 

•  *   • 

And  that's  about  all  for  this  week, 
about  room  enough  for  a  short-short  i 
torial.  We're  kind  of  happy  about i 
heading  for  this  column,  but  any  time1 
grcss  wants  to  cross  us  up  by  admil 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  statehood.  we'| 
happv  to  change  the  title  to  "50  Stati 
Mind."  V 
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r«  now  displaying   this  colorful   hunting   poster. 


A  Little 
Something 

EXTRA 


CORALOX  is  AC's  patented  spark  plug  Insu- 
lator. It  gives  you  that  "something  extra"  which 
is  always  vital  to  outstanding  performance. 

CORALOX  gives  you  many  extras.  It  has  4  times 
greater  heat  conductivity— 10  times  greater  elec- 
trical resistance  at  high  temperatures— is  3  times 
stronger— than  the  best  ceramic  insulator  ma- 
terial in  use  before  CORALOX. 


What  do  these  extras  mean  in  terms  of  service 
to  you?  Easier  starting  — better  idling  — no 
misfiring  under  heavy  loads— no  failure  due  to 
heat  shock— little  or  no  accumulation  of  com- 
bustion deposits. 

For  better  year-round  performance  in  your  car, 
truck  or  tractor,  use  AC  Spark  Plugs  with 
patented  CORALOX  Insulator. 


AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION 


GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


FLINT 


MICHIGAN 
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owto  behave 


while 
being  robbed 


BURGLAR  IN  THE  BEDROOM      Even  though  you  hale  to  give  in  to  a  erook. 
don't  reach  for  a  gun.  He  might  beat  you  to  the  draw.  Pretend  to  be  aslcepl 
until  he  leaves  the  room,  then  yell  for  help  .  .  .but  loud! 


HOLDUP  ON  THE  STREET  Don't  resist!  The  one  thing  you  can't  afford  to 
lose  is  your  life.  Hand  over  your  valuables  as  ordered.  But  study  the  holdup 
man.  What  is  he  wearing:*  \ny  unusual  features?  You  may  have  a  chance 
(<>  identify  him  later. 


PICKPOCKET  IN  A  CROWD  Don't  accuse  the  person  next  to  you  unless' 
you're  sure.  Pickpockets  usually  work  in  pairs,  so  keep  your  eye  peeled  for 
an  accomplice.  During  the  confusion,  he  probably  will  try  to  escape  with 
vour  wallet. 


hat  to  do  before  being  robbed 


See  an  Agent  of  one  of  the  North 
America  Companies.  If  you  do  not  know 
who  he  is  in  your  community,  write  us, 
and  we  will  see  that  he  gets  in  touch  with 
you.  The  few  minutes  you  spend  with  him 
may  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars.  He'll 
show  you  how  little  it  costs  to  have  the 
broadest  protection  against  Theft,  includ- 
ing Burglary  and  Holdup.  Also,  he'll  give 
you  friendly,  competent  advice  regarding 


your  Kire,  Automobile,  Accident  or  Liabil- 
ity insurance.  And  you'll  feel  safer  knowing 
that  your  insurance  will  be  placed  in  one 
of  America's  oldest,  strongest  and  most 
progressive  organizations. 

Remember,  your  North  America  Agent 
is  a  man  who  is  trying  to  save  you  money 
and  protect  you  against  loss.  Talk  over  your 
insurance  needs  with  him  now.  Don't  wait 
until  it's  too  late!  See  him  soon,  won't  you';!' 


Insurance  Company  of  North  America,  founded  l'A 
Independence  Hall,  is  the  oldest  American  stock  fill 
marine  insurance  company.  It  heads  the  "North  Ami 
Companies  which  meet  the  public  demand  for  praclia\ 
types  of  Fire,  Alarine  and  Castudty  insurance,  including 
mobile,  Accident,  Aviation  and  Liability  insurance;  hi 
and   Surety   Bonds.    Sold  only  through    Agents   or  Bi 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 

north  am  i 

COMPANIES,  SP/u/ade//,/,^ 


Insurance  Company  of  North  America 
Indemnity  Insurance  Company  of  North  Ameri 
Philadelphia  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Compi 


. 
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6Hopalong9  Abramowitz 
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jramowitz  stormed  the  Arsenal  and 
1  for  the  official,  whose  name,  let's  say, 
Hinkle.  Hinkle  turned  out  to  be  six 
three. 

/hat's  all  the   noise   about-1"   growled 
;le.    "Who  are  these  men?" 
'm  Abramowitz  and   we're  the   team- 
bom  the  Bronx  parks.     We  just  been 
and  we  want  to  know  how  come'.'" 
ve  decided  to  motorize  the  Park   Dc- 
nent,"    replied    Hinkle.      "We've    just 
:ht    200    trucks    so    there    will    be    no 
ler  use  for  any  teamsters." 
jramowitz  bristled.     "And  may   I  ask 
■e  you  got  the  money  for  the  trucks, 
Hinkle?" 

t's  really  none  of  your  business, 
imowitz,"  said  Hinkle,  "but  the  city  put 


Violation 


MARTHA   BLANCHARD 

I  hanker  to  blast 
With  my  trusty  repeater 
The  friend  who  invented 
The  parking  meter. 

Why  must  my  time  limit 
Always  expire 
When  I'm  trying  on  girdles 
Or  under  the  drier? 

— ETHEL  JACOBSON 


some  of  the  money  and  we  got  the  rest 

n  federal  relief  funds." 

You   mean    to   say    you're   using   relief 

ley  to  put  men  out  of  work  so  they 

laid  go  back  on  relief?"  shouted  Abram- 

tz. 

inkle  shook  a  meaty  fist  at  Abram- 
tz.  "L'm  a  busy  man.  Suppose  you 
out  of  here  and  stop  telling  me  how  to 

my  job." 

I'm    gonna    go    higher,    Hinkle.      I'm 
na  go  to  the  top,"  Abramowitz  roared. 


Graft  Charge  Angers  Mayor 

"he  little  stableman  went  back  to  City 
1.      Somehow   he   got    into    Mayor    La 
ardia's  office.     Fiorcllo  was  presiding  at 
important  conference  of  mayors  from 
cities,  but  something  about  the  stable- 
per  made  him   leave  the   meeting, 
abramowitz  described  the  abrupt  layoff 
the  misuse  of  relief  funds, 
a  Guardia  was  infuriated  by  the  accusa- 
"The  city  did  not  buy  those  trucks. 
:y  must  have  been  hired." 
Your    Honor,"    said    Abramowitz    with 
•p  respect,  "you   should  excuse   me  but 
i  don't  know  what's  going  on  in  the  city 
New  York." 

.a  Guardia  left  the  12  mayors,  put 
ramowitz  in  his  limousine,  and  together 
y  went  off  to  the  Central  Park  Arsenal, 
ey  were  probably  the  shortest  team  of 
sadcrs  in  history,  but  as  Abramowitz 
s,  "When  that  Hinkle  saw  us  two  little 
ft  he  shrunk  up  from  six  foot  three  to 
ee  foot  six." 
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La  Guardia  forced  Hinkle  to  admit  that 
$248,000  had  been  paid  for  the  trucks. 
Then  the  mayor  ordered  that  the  teams  be 
sent  back  to  work  with  full  pay  for  the 
layoff  period.  The  new  ruling  applied  to 
the  whole  city  and  hundreds  of  horses  and 
teamsters  in  the  five  boroughs  were  re- 
prieved. The  belligerent  Mr.  Hinkle  soon 
faded  into  bureaucratic  obscurity. 

Abramowitz  worked  for  the  Park  De- 
partment for  a  year  and  a  half  and,  as  he 
puts  it,  "1  went  in  La  Guardia's  office  like 
I  go  in  my  own  home."  But  by  1935  he 
was  back  at  his  stable  full  time.  The 
stagecoaches  reappeared  and  Concord 
Avenue  came  alive  again. 

When  a  rodeo  arrived  at  Yankee  Stadium 
the  Westerners  wanted  to  rent  a  number 
of  Abramowitz'  carriages.  Harry,  how- 
ever, would  not  trust  cowboys  with  his 
stagecoaches;  he  insisted  on  driving  them 
himself:  and,  with  a  cowboy  hat  perched  on 
his  balding  head,  Abramowitz  raced  his 
coaches  around  the  infield  at  breakneck 
speed  while  the  cow  hands  gaped  and  the 
spectators  applauded  the  daredevil  from 
the  Bronx  prairie. 

A  Bit  of  Historic  Pageantry 

The  stagecoach  business  is  booming  in 
the  Bronx  today  and  Abramowitz  particu- 
larly enjoys  the  pioneer  American  flavor 
of  some  of  his  work.  When  the  city  of 
Yonkers  celebrated  its  300th  anniversary, 
he  drove  the  original  mail  coach  symboliz- 
ing the  city's  first  generation.  An  air- 
plane, "one  of  those  kind  with  fans  that 
stands  still  in  the  air"  dropped  a  sack  of 
mail  into  the  coach  and  Abramowitz  de- 
livered it  with  great  ceremony  to  the  post- 
master. 

In  addition  to  neighborhood  advertising, 
for  which  he  also  uses  a  fleet  of  triangular- 
shaped  poster  wagons,  Abramowitz  excels 
at  special  events.  Last  year  an  acting 
troupe  from  Sarah  Lawrence  College 
traveled  all  over  the  city  performing  the 
Nativity  Play  on  one  of  his  biggest  wagons, 
which  had  been  rigged  with  lights  and  a 
manger  scene. 

Abramowitz  insisted  upon  driving  the 
wagon  himself  because  of  the  dignity  of  the 
occasion. 

At  sixty-two,  Abramowitz  still  works 
harder  than  any  of  his  horses.  His  daily 
schedule  extends  from  3:30  a.m.  to 
11:30  p.m.  Recently  he  pushed  a  donkey 
up  five  flights  of  stairs  ("It  wouldn't  go  in 
the  elevator")  to  a  birthday  party  for 
columnist    Dorothy  Kilgallen. 

"That  donkey  made  friends  with  every- 
one," Abramowitz  reported.  "He  went 
from  table  to  table  eating  the  finest  foods 
and  he  was  so  polite  he  behaved  like  a  real 
gentleman." 

Despite  Abramowitz'  strenuous  routine 
he's  found  time  to  be  a  family  man.  His 
apartment  is  across  the  street  from  the 
stable  and  he  makes  frequent  brief  visits 
during  the  day. 

Norma,  his  widowed  daughter,  says  he 
won't  admit  that  during  the  depression  he 
sold  one  of  his  best  horses  to  buy  a  dress 
for  her  graduation  dance.  And  Shirley, 
another  daughter,  remembers  how  he 
parted  with  another  favorite  so  the  kids 
could  have  a  set  of  encyclopedia.  Louis, 
the  son  who  never  liked  the  stable  business, 
is  a  successful  farmer  in  Connecticut  and 
his  three  years  of  college  were  also  financed 
by  the  surreptitious  sale  of  the  horses  and 
wagons  that  were  Harry  Abramowitz'  life. 
Fanny,  the  trim,  attractive  wife  who 
shared  the  penniless  years  and  the  real- 
estate  boom,  has  her  own  candid  opinion  of 
today's  comfortable  stable  and  stagecoach 
biisn  "1  tell  you,"  she  says,  "this  is  a 

nice  apartment.  We  have  a  television  set 
and  my  grandchildren  are  wonderful. 
Everything  is  fine  and  Harry  is  a  wonderful 
guy — but  how  can  I  compete  with  those 
horses?"  the  i  nd 


The  MALLORY  Varsity,  "Cravenette"  processed  to  shed  showers,  $7.50 


Feel  the  difference 


in  a 


MALLORY 


Run  your  fingers  over  the  fine  fur  felt — notice 
how  luxurious,  how  soft  yet  how  lively  it  is. 
And  notice  too,  how  this  fine  Mallory  quality  is 
matched  with  smart,  distinctive  Mallory 
styling  which  has  made  Mallory  Hats  famous 
since  1817.  An  unbeatable  combination!  Mallory 
Hats  are  priced  from  $7.50  to  $20.00. 


MALLORY  )    DAN1IU11Y    CX)NN.  •   ALSO  MADE  IN  CANADA   •    FINE  HATS  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


The  MALLORY  Broadmoor,  "Cravenette"  processed  $10.00.  Fabrics  by  Forstmann 
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Nice  and  easy-  Bright  an d  fyy- 

of  Entertaining! 


AT  A  DINNER  LIKE  THIS  you 

have  as  much  fun  as  your  guests! 
For  you  don't  have  to  fuss  —  you 
just  serve  some  "potluck."  But  you 
serve  it  the  California  Way. 

You  let  wine  add  the  color,  the 
sparkle  you  want.  You  do  things  for 
your  food,  too — because  wine  makes 
even  the  plainest  things  taste  extra- 
special.  In  fact,  wine  makes  your 


whole  dinner  brighter  and  gayer! 

So  easily,  too.  Because  all  you  do 
is  cool  a  bottle  of  wine  and  pour 
good,  bright  glassfuls  for  everyone. 

And  you  can  enjoy  the  California 
Way  of  entertaining  often.  For  you'll 
find  the  fine  wines  of  California 
cost  so  very  little.  Try  them!  Wine 
Advisory  Board,  717  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


Try  ffie  California  Way 

with  Saufeme  Wine 


S«ut*rne,  one  of  the  fine  wines  of  Colifornio, 
is  a  delicote,  white  table  wine.  Ranked  among 
the  world's  finest,  California  Sauterne  is  a 
favorite  to  serve  with  fish,  chicken  and  white 
meats  like  lamb  ond  pork. 


What  to  Do  about  an  Ulcer  • 
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years  that  the  use  of  psychiatry  was  recog- 
nized in  modern  medicine  as  treatment  for 
ulcer  or  any  other  disease.  It  was,  of  course, 
used  in  primitive  form  in  the  intervening 
centuries — by  witch  doctors,  fakirs,  sor- 
cerers and  the  like,  as  well  as  by  sincere 
religious  practitioners.  With  the  advent  of 
modern  medicine,  the  newest  of  the  natural 
sciences,  in  the  last  century,  psychiatry  fell 
into  disrepute;  it  was  viewed  by  clinical 
doctors  as  a  sort  of  astrology.  Medicine 
tended  to  treat  the  organ  in  question,  not 
the  individual  as  a  whole;  medical  men 
forgot  that  at  one  time  the  physician  and 
the  priest  were  one  and  the  same. 

This  situation  is  changing.  Physicians 
everywhere  are  recognizing  that  each  pa- 
tient is  different  and  should  be  treated  ac- 
cordingly. Many  doctors  now  hold  that 
medical  schools  have  given  entirely  too 
little  attention  to  the  subject  of  psychiatry, 
and  are  urging  that  these  institutions 
remedy  that  lack. 

It's  a  little  late  to  talk  of  prevention  of 
ulcer  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  Mr.  Brown. 
It  is  equally  late  in  the  case  of  the  seventy- 
one-year-old  businessman  who  got  an  ulcer 
from  being  suddenly  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  not  being  able  to  supply  his 
customers;  or  the  sixty-five-year-old  school- 
teacher unable  to  accept  direction  from  a 
principal  half  her  age;  or  the  thirty-four- 
year-old  wife  who  pretended  her  marriage 
to  her  brilliant  husband  was  a  success, 
when  it  was  not;  or  the  bank  executive  torn 
between  love  for  a  younger  brother  and 
disgust  for  his  brother's  gaudy  escapades. 

It  is  true  that  in  each  of  these  cases 
psychoanalysis,  combined  with  sound  medi- 
cation and  diet,  effected  a  cure  and  the 
patients  were  able  to  live  normal  lives;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  intelligent  ap- 
plication of  psychiatric  principles  might 
have  prevented  all  of  them,  might  even 
prevent  the  entire  80  per  cent  of  peptic 
ulcer  cases  due  to  such  emotional  disturb- 
ances as  these. 

The  reasons  for  ulcers  are  as  many  as 
there  are  life  situations,  but  in  general  there 
are  two  ulcer  types.  First,  there  is  the 
aggressive  business  executive  (Mr.  Brown 
is  an  example)  who  represses  his  emotions; 
second,  there  is  the  dependent,  demanding, 
disgruntled  individual,  who  is  not  self-re- 
pressed, but  who  is  frustrated  by  circum- 
stances outside  his  control. 

A  Synonym  for  Common  Sense 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  these 
individuals  are  what  they  are  because  of 
behavior  patterns  that  might  have  been 
corrected  in  early  life  by  psychiatry — 
which  is  simply  another  name,  in  this  in- 
stance, for  common  sense.  This  must  be 
used  by  parents  because,  before  the  ulcers, 
before  the  vagus,  before  the  repressed  emo- 
tions, before  the  inability  to  cope  with  these 
emotions,  there  is  the  influence  of  the  par- 
ents on  the  child  from  birth  to  adult  life. 

Parents  must  nurture  the  threefold 
development  of  their  child — the  mental, 
the  physical  and  the  emotional.  It  is  gen- 
erally in  the  emotional  phase  of  this  de- 
velopment that  they  fail. 

The  mother,  of  course,  has  the  biggest 
task  in  applying  preventive  psychiatry.  She 
is  the  one  who  is  with  the  child  most  of  the 
time  and  who  gives  the  child  most  of  his 
loving  and  sympathetic  attention.  She 
must  remember  to  do  this  in  moderation 
and  to  begin  the  development  of  self- 
reliance  in  the  child  as  early  as  possible. 
The  mother  who  gives  her  baby  the  breast 
at  the  first  cry  is  very  probably  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  future  ulcer,  because  she 
is  encouraging  oral  craving  to  appear  at 
the  first  sign  of  emotional  crisis,  providing 
food  as  the  solution  of  that  crisis  instead 
of  letting  the  child  try  to  work  out  his 
problem. 

In  later  life  the  individual  who  has  been 
so  treated  in  childhood  will  be  likely  to 
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avoid  his  emotional  responsibilities  'I 
ing  to  escape  back  to  bis  infancy  ail 
refuge   of   food.    This,  as  we  havcH 
leads  often  to  ulcer. 

As   for  the   father,   while   his  refl 
bility  may  not  be  as  obvious  as  that  ( 
mother,  his  collaboration  is  essenti;  ij 
should  realize  that  the  baby,  in  his  w.J 
had  an  active  day  and  doesn't  wan 
taken  from  his  comfortable  crib  and 
If  father  insists  on  doing  this,  baby 
doubt  raise  a   yowl — and   that  will 
mother,  who  will  probably  feel  she 
comfort  him  in  some  way.  with  f< 
something    baby   thinks   is   food,  at 
cycle  begins.    By  not  setting  off  this 
father  also   will   avoid   mother's   je; 
Such  jealousy  is  quickly  sensed  by 
who  then  plays  one  parent  off  agaii 
other.    In  so  doing  the  infant  avo 
sponsibility  for  his  own  emotional 
and  makes  plainer  the  way  to  future 

When  Dad  Chews  Out  Juni 

Another  thing  father  should  rerr 
is  this:  If  he  comes  home  nervoi 
irritable  after  a  hard  day  at  the  offic 
no  tolerance  in  his  soul  for  any  ji 
nonsense,  he  will,  if  he  roughly 
lunior,  send  him  wailing  to  mother 
affection  and  comfort  he  knows  he  v 
for  bruised  feelings.  This,  of  course 
to  his  dependence  on  her. 

Mother,  of  course,  should  see  th 
child  gets  adequate  rest  in  the  aft< 
nap,  because  this.,  too,  has  its  eff< 
ulcer  in  the  adult.  With  insufficien 
the  child  will  burn  up  energy  and  pi 
a  tissue  deficit.  In  turn,  more  blood 
will  be  needed  to  make  up  the  defic 
in  the  end  there  will  be  irritability 
very  probably,  food  for  comfort 

The  environment  of  the  child's  ro 
of  course,  enormously  important, 
rally,  it  should  be  conducive  to  re: 
quiet.  Television  or  radio  sets  empha 
should  not  be  in  use  during  rest  pi 
nor  should  these  sets  be  in  the  roon 
temptation.  Children  should  listen  t< 
grams  only  in  the  late  afternoon  ar 
programs  should  be  selected  so  th; 
child's  interest  is  absorbed  withot 
much  excitement.  Such  excitement 
interfere  with  the  normal  hunger  an< 
ning  eating  habits.  Programs  shou 
those  that  do  not  produce  dreams  th: 
disturb  the  child's  sleep,  because  if  h 
is  broken  he  will  demand  mother's 
during  the  night,  developing  anoth« 
pendent  need. 

As  the  child  grows  and  reaches  I 
age,  he  should  be  given  tasks  that  w 
velop  independence.  Later,  as  the  c 
period  of  puberty  approaches,  p 
must  be  particularly  careful.  Now 
time  for  tolerance  and  sympathy,  w 
too  much  indulgence.  It  is  a  time  foi 
discipline  and  astute  encouragement 

In  puberty  the  child  is  on  trial, 
beginning  to  lose  the  security  and  p 
tion  of  his  home — he  must  lose  them 
is  to  grow  properly.  If  he  has  been 
ligently  handled  to  this  point,  the  cris; 
not  be  so  turbulent  and  he  will  ha\ 
veloped  the  rudiments  of  indepen 
with  which  he  may  face  his  devel 
maturity  with  confidence. 

The  psychiatry  of  ulcer  preventi 
actually  very  simple.  With  a  little  th 
anybody  can  apply  it.  for  it  is  nothir 
common  sense.  With  its  application 
Brown  and  the  others  might  never 
had  their  ulcers,  because  their  emo 
households  would  have  been  in  ore 
cope  with  the  disturbances.  In  this  m 
day  such  stability  is  needed  more  thai 
before.  Western  civilization,  it  is  sail 
as  its  great  disease  characteristic  the 
ulcer,  and  since  our  civilization  promi 
become  more  complicated  rather  thai 
it  is  up  to  us  to  prepare  our  children 
to  meet  its  problems.  th 
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IMPROVED  SCHEDULES 

Best  routes.    No  connection  worries. 
Saves  time  en  route. 


RAILWAYS^! 

RU  no  change  BUSES 

E  YOU  MORE  TRAVEL        k^ 
VANTA&E5  AT  THE  /   ^f 

&me  LOW  FARE5 !     ^ 


FINEST  EQUIPMENT 

New,  modern  Silverliners.  Foam 
rubber  reclining  seats.  Safe,  cour- 
teous drivers. 


NO  CHANGE  OF  BUS 

Same  seat  straight-thru.    No  change 
of  buses.    No  transfer  of  baggage. 


SAME  LOW  FARE 

Lowest  cost  luxury  travel.    No  extra 
fare.   Save  more — buy  round  trip. 


'mnw*^ 


I  Trailivas-s  Bus  System 


Trailways  bright,  new  4-star  Thru  no  change  Buses  now  serve  you 
with  more  and  more  straight-thru,  no  change  travel  to  destinations 
both  near  and  far.  For  example  Trail  ways  Thru  Buses  now  go 
all  the  way  from  coast-to-coast  at  scenery-level  with  just  one  change 
the  whole  way.  Enjoy  the  extra  comfort  plus  the  big,  money-saving 
difference  over  any  other  form  of  transportation — on  your  next  trip 
take  the  best,  take  Trailways. 

For  information  on  all  Trailways  low  fares,  convenient  Thru- 
Bus  schedules,  and  Pleasure  Planned  Tours,  consult  the  phone  book 
for  your  friendly  local  Trailways  agent  or  mail  the  coupon  below 
to  National  Trailways  Bus  System,  Dept.  24-C,  185  N.  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

Buses  Available  for  Charter  Groups 


NATI  ONAL 


TRAILW 


BUS    SYSTEM 


Notional  Trailways  Bus  System 

185  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Dept.  24-C,  Chicago  I,  III. 

Please  send  travel  information  os  checked: 
a   TRAILWAYS  Pleasure  Plonned  TOURS 
D   Additional  information  on  TRAILWAYS 
Q    Fares  and  schedules  from to- 


~l 


(fill  in) 


(fill  in) 


Name  (please  print).. 
Address 


City  and  Zone- 
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THIS  IS  NOT  A  FREE  RIDE! 

No,  siree  . . .  emergency  roadside  service,  towing 
charges  and  overtime  labor  costs  add  a  lot  to  the 
price  of  any  job. 

Regular  inspections  of  your  automobile,  like 
regular  physical  checkups,  catch  little  things 
that  need  attention  long  before  a  major  operation 
becomes  necessary. 

A  brake  inspection  and  minor  adjustments  may 
avoid  a  catastrophe.  Inspection  of  your  radiator 
and  cooling  system  and  minor  corrections  may 
avoid  overheating  and  serious  trouble  on  the 
road. 

Minor,  inexpensive  adjustments  avoid  unneces- 
sary wear,  eliminate  costly  maintenance  bills  and 
prevent  troublesome  roadside  breakdowns. 

Preventive  Service  Beats  Roadside  Regrets 


The  Capone  Gang  Muscles  In 
Itig-Time  Politics 


, 
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client,  mobster  Charley  (Cherry  Nose) 
Gioe,  now  out  of  federal  prison  on  parole. 

A  tall,  lean  and  personable  man  of  forty- 
three,  Korshak  is  impeccably  dressed  by 
one  of  Chicago's  best  tailors.  He  drives 
an  expensive  car.  He  entertains  a  good 
deal  in  Chicago's  swank  North  Side  cafes. 

At  a  three-hour  lunch  session,  I  laid  my 
findings  before  Korshak's  friend,  political 
leader  Jack  Arvey.  Arvey  expressed  dis- 
belief.   Then  he  said: 

"If  I  thought  Sid  (Korshak)  represented 
gangsters,  I'd  still  be  his  friend.  But  I'd 
resign  as  chairman  of  the  Cook  County 
Executive    Committee." 

Law  Office  Goes  Hush-Hush 

I  told  Arvey  that  Korshak  seems  to  com- 
mit little  business  to  paper  and  keeps  few 
files.  And  I  named  some  of  those  who 
call  him.  The  next  day  an  amazing  change 
came  over  Korshak's  office.  Suddenly, 
over  the  switchboard,  all  callers  lost  their 
identity  and  became  merely  Mr.  Black, 
Mr.  White,  Mr.  Green.  Callers  in  person 
also  took  Security  measures. 

Why  the  cloak  and  dagger,  grade-B- 
movie  security  measures? 

The  friend  of  mobsters,  Arthur  X.  Elrod, 
is  now  the  ailing  Arvey's  chief  lieutenant 
and  possibly  one  of  the  most  active  poli- 
ticians in  the  state.  Elrod  is  now  under  sub- 
poena by  Senator  Estes  Kefauver's  Crime 
Investigating  Committee.  Never  far  from 
Arvey's  elbow,  Elrod  has  access  to  Demo- 
cratic bigwigs.  Now,  let's  look  at  others 
whose  favor  Elrod  has  courted — such  as  the 
pander  Jack  Zuta.  An  infamous  brothel 
keeper,  Zuta  rose  to  become  the  brains  of 
Bugs  Moran's  North  Side  booze,  prostitu- 
tion and  labor  racket  ring  and  was  murdered 
by  other  gangsters. 

"I  never  knew  Zuta,"  Elrod  told  this 
writer.  "I  never  owed  him  money.  I 
never  held  any  of  his  property.  I  never 
signed  any  bonds  for  any  of  his  gang." 

Telltale  court  and  police  records  have 
a  way  of  vanishing  from  the  files  in  Chi 
cago,  and  it  is  no  routine  matter,  as  in 
other  cities,  to  get  them  and  check  a  man's 
word.  But  in  this  case  not  all  the  records 
had  disappeared.  From  a  dusty,  foot-high 
pile  of  papers  stored  in  the  Probate  Court's 
warehouse  and  from  the  vaults  of  the 
Municipal  Court  we  unearthed  the  docu- 
ments that  spelled  out  Elrod's  intimate 
connection  with  mobster  Zuta  and  his  gang- 
land affairs. 

Among  the  assets  of  Zuta's  estate  was 


an  unpaid  90-day  note  signed  by 
Zuta's  administrator  also  found 
holding  Zuta's  real  estate  which  E 
turned  after  he  was  brought  into  c 
a  contempt  citation.  Furthermore, 
for  the  release  of  Leo  Mongoven,  ( 
Chicago  machine  gunrkr  associati 
with  Zuta  and  Bugs  Moran  (now  s< 
stick-up  sentence  in  Indiana),  bi 
signature  Ai'thur  X.  Elrod. 

Elrod  has  other  interesting  assoi 
In  1929  Elrod  resigned  from  a  jol 
corporation  counsel's  office  after  q 
ing  about  his  connection  with  a  c> 
dealing  in  slot  machines,  punch  boa 
similar  racket  devices. 

Elrod's  intimacy  with  underwork 
did  not  end  there.  Commercial  g; 
was  rampant  in  Elrod's  bailiwi 
24th  Ward  melting-pot  area  in  th 
Side — during  the  war  years  when 
was  in  the  Army.  Elrod  was  in  co 
as  ward  committeeman  while  Arv 
away.  So  rich  a  prize  did  this  gi 
become  that  gangsters,  fighting 
turned  Elrod's  ward  iD'-  the 
Twenty-fourth." 

Ben  (Zukie)  Zukerman,  ^amblir 
was  slain  in  1944,  and  his  partner 
Tausch,  was  rubbed  out  a  year  lat 
those  who  know  the  pattern  of  und' 
operations,  the  gambling  and  mu 
Elrod's  ward  further  illuminated  tl 
of  politics  existing  there.  The  patte 

No  illicit  activity  of  any  sort — i 
the  advent  of  Reform  Mayor  Ma, 
Kennelly  in  April  of  1947 — could 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  ward 
(Protection  still  exists,  through  bri 
police. )  It  was  through  the  ward 
that  police  were  kept  in  line.  Since 
betting  and  other  gambling  is  a  mc 
of  the  Capone  mob,  the  political  be 
ward  where  gambling  flourished  ck 
eyes  to  mob  activities. 

Jack  Arvey,  who  is  regarded  as  c 
mob  taint,  told  this  writer,  "No 
public  life  escapes  meeting  bad  cha 
You've  got  to  in  politics.  But  you  ( 
be  free.  You're  free  if  you  don't  tal 
money.  Once  you  take  their  money, 
not  free  to  do  what  you  choose." 

As  a  young  assistant  state's 
Arvey  once  convicted  Harry 
Thumb)  Guzik,  brother  of  Littlj 
Guzik,  of  pandering.  Arvey  once 
discipline  the  Democratic  legislato' 
do  the  mob's  bidding  in  the  Stale  ( 
And  he  has  given  the  people  of  Illin 
Chicago  high-grade  public  servants 


al 
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rvey  knows  the  power  and  terror 
10b  and  the  ramifications  of  Capone 
luence.  As  Arvey  himself  explained 
he  gangsters  have  become  so  rooted 
ago  life  that  a  politician  can  never 
whether  he's  dispensing  a  favor  to  a 
te  businessman  or  honest  citizen — 
secret  front  for  the  mob.  Whether 
ng  a  favor  for  a  laundry  owner,  or 
ingster  who  owns  the  laundry  under 
t  nominee. 

jlosest  man  to  favor-dispenser  Arvey 
:st  friend,  Sidney  Korshak,  described 
ff  by  Capone  mobsters  as  "our 
Yet  Capone  mob  influence  goes  be- 
riendship  with  men  close  to  the 
of  political  power.  In  Illinois,  the 
-organized  crime  syndicate's  links 
t  into  the  lawmaking  machinery  of 
state  itself. 

balance  of  power  position  in  the 

state  legislature  is  a  handful  of 
prs  known  as  the  West  Side  Bloc — 
ed  because  they  stem  from  Chi- 
Vest  Side.    Prime  mover  is  James  J. 

Republican   leader  in   the  Lower 
A   friend   of  the   Capone   mob's 
enforcer,  Tony  Accardo,  lawmaker 

has  a  lengthy  arrest  record  fol- 
Dy  acquittals. 

jci  and  his  West  Side  Bloc  this  year 
d  efforts  to  improve  the  state's  crime 
;ating  and  prosecuting  machinery 
king  anticrime  bills  sponsored  by 
cago  Crime  Commission.  The  West 
oc  tried  to  make  a  deal  with  Gov- 
idlai  Stevenson,  offering  to  go  along 
s  drive  to  streamline  an  antiquated 
Mistitution  if  he  would  forget  about 
icrime  bills.  There  was  no  deal — 
constitutional  reform, 
idy  a  powerhouse,  the  West  Side 
aunched  successful  primary  fights 
ring  to  cement  its  strength  at  the 
ssion.  In  this  enterprise,  Adduci 
mpany  forced  to  go  along  with  them 
ber  of  Congress  who  heads  an  im- 

House  committee  and  is  a  big 
in  the  Democratic  party — Repre- 
ve  William  L.  Dawson  of  Chicago, 
Irth  Negro  to  be  elected  to  Congress. 

kccused  of  Double-Dealing 

political  czar  of  Chicago's  teeming 
Side,  Dawson  passed  over  a  highly 
;ed  Negro  ex-legislator  seeking  elec- 

the  State  Senate.  He  accepted,  for 
a  that  is  80  per  cent  Negro,  a  little- 

\vhite  precinct  captain  dictated  by 
osco  and  his  pals.  The  rejected  candi- 
)r.  Edward  A.  Welters,  a  successful 
ice  manufacturer  of  high  standing  in 
gro  community,  charged  that  Daw- 
st  supported  him,  then  offered  him 
0  to  withdraw — a  charge  Dr.  Welters 
wn  on  paper  and  sent  to  President 
in.  Governor  Stevenson  and  Mayor 
Illy.  This  charge  Dawson  denies, 
gressman  Dawson  is  a  handsome 
>f  considerable  personal  force  who 
mps  from  a  World  War  I  wound, 
nportant  and  well-liked  figure  in 
igton,  he  is  chairman  of  the  House 
ittee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Execu- 
'epartments  and  a  vice-chairman  of 
smocratic  National  Committee.  Con- 
itly,  he  is  widely  regarded  as  the 
nfluential  Negro  politician  in  Amer- 
nd  Negro  citizens  throughout  the 
y  are  proud  of  the  important  role 
ys.  But  in  his  own  bailiwick  many 
,es,  and  whites  too,  raise  heated  ques- 
about  Dawson. 

ivson  commutes  weekly  between 
ington  and  Chicago  where,  as  Second 
iboss,  he  is  to  be  found  at  his  head- 
ers two  and  even  three  days  out  ot 
; — doing  local  favors,  keeping  in  touch 
lis  bailiwick's  affairs. 
;  phase  of  his  district's  life  is  the 
tically  lucrative  and  pitiless  numbers 

which  parlays  the  humble  pennies, 
s  and  dimes  of  tenement  dwellers — 
of  them  on  relief — into  a  staggering 
•0.01)0  or  more  profit  per  year.  The 
trs  racket,  as  any  precinct  captain 
wson's  Second  Ward  can  tell  you,  is 
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interwoven  with  local  political  activity. 
Jobs  as  "runners"  are  regarded  as  political 
patronage  and  are  distributed  by  precinct 
politicians  who  answer  to  Dawson.  These 
runners,  about  14  to  a  precinct,  call  daily 
from  door  to  door,  collect  money  and  hand 
out  numbers  slips.  The  best-known  figures 
in  the  neighborhood,  they  become  im- 
portant political  workers  on  Election  Day, 
get  people  to  polls,  tell  them  how  to  vote. 
Important  in  maintaining  local  Demo- 
cratic organization  strength,  the  numbers 
racket  is  also  a  source  of  political  funds. 
Dawson  is  convincing  when  he  says  he  does 
not  take  money  from  numbers  racketeers 
for  personal  gain.  But  he  says  he  will  ac- 
cept political  contributions  from  them. 

Protecting  His  Own  People 

To  this  writer  he  revealed  that  he  has 
fought  to  protect  Negro  numbers  racketeers 
against  invasion  by  outsiders  (the  Capone 
mob). 

Once,  Dawson  told  me,  when  local  po- 
lice captains — bribed  by  Capone  gangsters 
— were  harassing  Negro  gambling  wheel 
owners,  he  had  to  go  to  a  former  mayor 
and  have  the  offending  police  officers  trans- 
ferred out  of  his  bailiwick.  "If  anyone  is 
going  to  make  money  out  of  the  frailties 
of  my  people,"  Dawson  said,  "it's  going  to 
be  my  own  people." 

There  is  little  in  the  way  of  rackets  in 
Chicago  that  the  Capone  syndicate  doesn't 
get  its  fist  into.  Despite  Negro  resistance, 
the  white  mobsters  are  now  in  the  numbers, 
too,  in  Negro  sections.  One,  Sam  (Golf 
Bag)  Hunt — so  called  because  that's  how 
he  used  to  carry  his  machine  gun — repre- 
sents the  mob's  interests  in  this  field. 

The  underworld's  influence  today,  its 
prosperity — which  surpasses  anything  the 
prohibition  gangs  knew — stems  from 
the  coast-to-coast  gambling  monopoly  the 
mobs  have  welded.  A  bookie-betting  in- 
dustry estimated  at  $8,000,000,000  yearly 
is  the  biggest  melon  the  mob  monopoly  cuts 
up.  But  there  are  the  slot  machines  which 
take  many  millions  more  yearly  from 
Americans'  pockets;  there  are  the  pinball 
machines,  the  numbers  and  the  gambling 
casinos.  The  Capone  mob  has  exclusive 
rights  to  the  rich  Chicago  territory  (en- 
forced by  murder)  and  has  a  part  in 
rackets  in  other  territories  through  under- 
standings with  other  mobs. 

Here  is  how  the  coast-to-coast  mob 
gambling  monopoly  works: 

Suppose  a  "grifter"  (one  with  talent  for 
taking  money  from  strangers)  wants  to  set 
up  a  "crib"  gambling  house  in  the  Chicago 
area.  He  has  spotted  a  nice  location.  But 
he's  an  outsider,  say  from  New  Jersey.  The 
underworld  observes  certain  formalities. 
He  needs  introductions.  And  these  are 
provided  by  the  rackets  boss  back  home. 
In  New  Jersey,  Longy  Zwillman  or  Fred 
Moretti  would  do.  The  Jersey  rackets 
boss  phones  the  Midwestern  mob  chief, 
Charlie  Fischetti: 

"The  guy's  okay,"  he  says. 

If  Fischetti  and  his  boys  let  the  New 
Jersey  man  in,  the  newcomer  is  expected 
to  show  his  gratitude  by  cutting  in  the 
Chicago  mob  and  the  sponsors  back  home 
for  a  small  share  of  the  profits.  If  the  mob 
vetoes  the  New  Jersey  grifter's  business 
ambitions,  he  must  stay  out  of  Chicago  or 
be  prepared  to  lead  the  life  of  a  grade-B- 
movie  gangster,  surrounding  himself  with 
gunmen  and  traveling  in  bulletproof  lim- 
ousines. 

So  important  in  the  mob  monopoly  is 
Fischetti  of  Chicago  that  to  get  into  the 
rackets  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  even  Ohio, 
his  nod  is  needed.  Knowing  Fischetti,  you 
know  a  good  deal  about  the  mobs  too.  As 
first  cousin  and  bodyguard  of  Al  Capone. 
Fischetti  used  to  swagger  down  Michigan 
Avenue  with  a  .45  automatic  tucked  in  his 
trousers  waistband.  Now,  at  fifty,  he  works 
hard  at  being  a  gentleman.  To  this  project, 
Fischetti  brings  a  broken  nose,  a  knife  scar 
on  his  left  jaw  and  a  swarthy  hoodlum's 
mug.  But  Fischetti  does  the  best  he  can. 
He  wears  elevator  heels  to  give  his  stocky 
five-foot   eight-inch   figure   an   added    inch 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE  MOUE 

the  "TAILORED  SHAVING  CREAM" 

that  guarantees  face  protection 

Compare  molle  with  your  present  cream,  and  if  Molle 
doesn't  give  you  a  quicker,  cleaner,  closer,  cooler  shave  .  .  .  and 
leave  your  face  feeling  more  comfortable  and  looking  more 
"kissable".  .  .  we'll  refund  double  your  purchase  price.* 

Because  it  is  heavier,  Molle  Shaving  Cream  is  a  match  for 
the  toughest  beard!  But,  if  your  beard  is  light  or  if  you  prefer 
a  lighter  cream,  Molle  can  be  "Tailored"  to  meet  your  require- 
ments. You  simply  add  water  by  leaving  your  face  wetter. 

Unlike  many  shaving  creams,  Molle  has  no  astringent  action. 
Its  emollient  oils  and  beneficial  sterols  are  your  guarantee  that 
your  face  will  feel  better.  .  .  and  also  look  better!  Start  today 
to  use  Molle! 


IN  CONVENIENT,  INEXPENSIVE  TUBES 
AND  EVEN  MORE  ECONOMICAL 
1/2  AND   1    POUND  JARS 


•Return  empty  tube  to  The  Centaur-Caldwell  Division,  P.  O.  Box  280,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  LAW!  HIGHER  BENEFITS! 


Retirement  at  65  becomes 

practicable  for  millions  of  family 

men — if  they  plan  NOW 

More  people  will  receive  more 
money  under  the  new  Social 
Security  law.  Benefit  payments 
are  increased  50%  to  100%.  In 
addition,  about  ten  million  more 
persons  —  including  self-em- 
ployed businessmen,  salesmen 
and  other  groups— arc  now  cov- 
ered bv  the  law. 

Take  a  look  at  what  these 
increased  benefits  may  mean  to 
your  future  financial  indepen- 
dence. For  example,  a  35-yeai 
old  family  man,  with  two  chil- 
dren and  an  income  of  $3,600 
a  year  can  receive  $80  a  month 
when  he  reaches  65.  This  can 
be  increased  50%  to  $120  when 
his  wife  is  65.  If  he  should  die 
before  65  his  widow  may  qualify 
for  $150  a  month  in  benefits  as 
long  as  her  two  children  are 
under  18. 

A  Foundation  to  Build  on 

Here  then  is  an  excellent  foun- 
dation on  which  to  build  a  secu- 
rity program  . .  .one  which  can  be 
made  adequate  for  nil  your  needs 
by  adding  a  supplementary 
source  of  income.  But  bear  in 
mind  it  will  not  be  easy  to  sup- 
plement Social  Security  bene- 
fits by  working  for  wages.  For 
no  worker  can  continue  after  65 
at  his  regular  job  and  still  collect 
his  benefits.  A  widow,  too,  dis- 
qualifies herself  for  benefits  if 
she  takes  a  job  in  "covered  em- 


ployment" paying  more  than  $50 
a  month.  In  the  future  most  jobs 
will  be  "covered." 

However,  anyone  can  receive 
income  other  than  wages  in 
covered  employment  without 
impairing  his  Social  Security 
rights.  As  millions  have  already 
learned,  the  wise  choice  for  this 
source  of  income  —  which  both 
supplements  and  insures  Social 
Security  benefits  —  is  life  insur- 
ance. It  protects  your  family,  or 
provides  a  retirement  income  for 
you. 

Decide  on  Your  Goals 

The  Mutual  Life's  Insured 
Income  shows  you  how  to  add 
to  your  Social  Security  benefits 
to  provide  the  comfortable  re- 
tirement income  yon  want.  You 
also  decide  how  much  total  in- 
conic  your  family  will  need,  if 
left  without  you.  The  experience 
of  the  professionally  trained 
Mutual  Life  Field  Underwriter— 
an  expert  in  family  financial  plan- 
ning—is invaluable  in  helping 
you  achieve'a  program  of  finan- 
cial independence  which  suits 
your  particular  needs. 

Ever  since  Social  Security 
started  in  1937,  The  Mutual  Life 
has  been  helping  people  achieve 
their  security  goals  economically 
—  by  combining  Social  Security 
benefits  and  other  assets  with  life 
insurance.  Let  our  representative 
in  your  area  show  you  how  your 
security  goals  may  now  be  attain- 
able. 


LEARN  WHAT  THE  7?e<«  S*fi*f(ed  Social  Security  MEANS  TO  Y0U1 

SEND   FOR   FREE   BOOKLET 

—  which   contains   specific,  detailed  information  .   .   .    all  you  wish    to 

know  about  Social  Security  and  how  it  teams  with  your  life  insurance. 

If  you  arc  45  or  under,  you  will  be  particularly  interested  in  this  booklet. 

Mail  the  coupon  today. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

1740    BROADWAY    AT    55TH    STREET  •  NEW    YORK    19, 


N.    Y. 


Yes,  I  want  your  free  Booklet  on  the  rtetv  Social  Security  Law.         c-69 
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of  height,  platinas  his  wavy  hair,  douses 
himself  with  cologne  and  lavishes  as  much 
as  $300  apiece  on  his  loud  suits. 

Making  like  a  gentleman,  Fischetti  lives 
in  a  duplex,  15-room  penthouse  on  Sheri- 
dan Road  on  Chicago's  gold  coast,  where 
six  servants  attend  him  and  his  brothers, 
Rocco  and  Joe.  There  he  provides  baro- 
nial entertainments  to  out-of-town  vice 
overlords,  politicians  and  lawyers.  Fischetti 
calls  himself  Dr.  Fisher  and  buys  fine  paint- 
ings. 

Fischetti  has  been  associated  with  the 
VIPs  of  the  underworld  such  as  Ricca, 
Tony  Accardo,  Jack  Guzik,  since  prohibi- 
tion. Each,  in  partnership  with  one  or 
more  of  the  others,  owns  a  piece  of  the 
"books"  or  the  "slots"  or  gambling  casinos 
— the  size  depending  on  the  gangster's 
standing  in  the  underworld.  As  top  man 
with  plenty  of  cash  for  investment,  Fischetti 
has  the  biggest  cuts.  Some  enterprises,  like 
the  Vernon  Club  at  Deerfield,  Illinois,  a 
gambling  casino,  he  owns  outright  with  his 
brothers  Rocco  and  Joe. 

The  Mob's  Roving  Ambassador 

As  head  man,  Fischetti  is  the  Capone 
Outfit's  link — and  ambassador — to  other 
mobs.  That's  why  Fischetti  travels  so 
much,  mostly  by  airplane.  By  noting  where 
he  roosts,  you  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
Chicago  mob's  outside  interests. 

You  could  tell  the  Chicago  mob  was 
interested  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  as  far 
back  as  1948.  Fischetti  was  seen  there  in 
a  huddle  with  Tony  Gizzo,  Kansas  City 
mobster.  This  was  the  first  inkling  that  the 
Capone  Outfit  was  playing  footsie  with 
Charles  Binaggio,  the  politician-gangster 
who  was  murdered  last  spring — presum- 
ably because  his  testimony  before  a  federal 
grand  jury  threatened  to  implicate  gangsters 
outside  Kansas  City. 

The  mob  takes  great  care  to  protect  top 
hoodlum  Fischetti.  Safely  in  the  back- 
ground, he  doesn't  squeeze  the  victim  di- 
rectly. When  the  Chicago  Outfit  was  in  the 
business  of  terrorizing  and  boodling  labor 
unions,  the  actual  rough  work  of  seizing 
a  union  would  be  done  by  Paul  Ricca,  the 
late  Frank  Nitti  and  Louis  Campagna. 
These  worthies  would  invite  a  hapless  union 
leader  for  "negotiations"  at  some  hangout 
and  "suggest"  that  he  decorate  the  union 
payroll  with  mob  fifth  columnists — or  else. 
Not  participating  in  the  extortionist  talks 
but  seated  at  a  table  nearby  would  be  Char- 
lie Fischetti.  Fixing  the  squirming  union 
leader  with  his  cold,  hazel  eyes,  Fischetti 
would  glower  him  out  of  countenance — 
and  sometimes  out  of  his  union. 

The  "organization"  Fischetti  heads  num- 
bers about  150  men  and  some  women.  The 
"dolls"  are  used  to  rush  shoe  boxes  full  of 


cash  to  settle  racing  bets  when 
check  won't  do.  The  male  punks 
in  part,  to  provide  the  muscle  th 
the  Outfit's  interests  and  terri 
rough  background,  these  thugs 
jure  such  private,  extracurricular 
as  burglary,  must  stay  out  of  tr< 
behave  like  gentlemen — except, 
when  on  errands  of  mayhem  for 
As  they  rise  in  the  underwi 
"heavies"  (gunmen,  enforcers) 
pieces  of  racket  ventures — usual' 
cent — or  win  a  place  on  somebo 
roll,  often  a  public  payroll. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  Outf 
formal  headquarters.  Its  high 
used  to  meet  at  a  restaurant  oppc 
Hall,  and  so  potent  was  their  infill 
the  hangout  got  to  be  known 
City  Hall."  Now  the  underwork 
meet  at  one  another's  houses,  ot 
another  on  the  fly.  Guzik,  the  elc 
man,  can  be  found  frequently  ai 
health  club.  He  also  has  a  roo 
Chicagoan  Hotel,  presumably 
ferences.  The  sickroom  of  Hymi 
mouth)  Levin,  one  of  the  manage 
Outfit's  R.  &  H.  racing  news  servic 
other  meeting  place.  And  for  mec 
tween  organized  crime  overlords 
of  town,  there  is,  of  course,  the 
penthouse. 

When   I   was  in  Chicago   recei 
heat  was  on."    The  police  were  c 
the  bookie  joints.    The  Illinois  B 
phone     Company     was     yanking 
phones.  The  Cook  County  Grand 
investigating   vice    and   police   coi 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver  was  prep, 
send  in  his  crime  investigators. 

And  gambling  was  flourishing. 

When  police  began  to  raid  som 
in"  bookie  joints  (those  that  hav 
charts  on  the  walls,  take  bets  opei, 
mob  made  other  arrangements, 
ply  shifted  to  business  by  telepho 

Here  is  how  it  was  done: 

Instead  of  going  to  a  horse-beti, 
lor,  the  bettor  simply  went  to  the 
newsboy  or  saloon. 

"Almost  every  newsboy,  barten 
cigar-stand  keeper  has  become  a 
gangster  Jack  Guzik  told  me. 

The  newsboy  or  bartender  eit 
phones  in  his  bets  to  a  "wire  rcj 
bookie  joint  that  takes  bets  by  tek 
or  gives  them  to  a  runner  for  sucl| 
tablishment. 

Where  did  the  Capone  Outfit  con 

The  wire  rooms  are  mobster  owi 
they  are  mobster  "protected"  in  re'J 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  profits.  1 
fit's  heavies  regularly  patrol  the 
and  newsstands,  and  woe  betide  h 
either  doesn't  phone  in  the  bets  tc. 
room  designated  by  the  mob — or  ' 
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"Oh,  Charles!  Are  you 
starting    that     again?" 
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Hear  the  iVEWS  PROGRAM 
that's  Making  iVeti?s 


Have  you  heard  Reporters'  Roundup — widely  acclaimed  new 
radio  program  presented  in  co-operation  with  the  editors  of 
Collier's?  Every  Thursday  evening  over  the  Mutual  network  a 
leading  figure  in  the  news  faces  a  barrage  of  questions  fired  at 
him  by  a  panel  of  famous  newspapermen;  the  interchange  is 
often  fast  and  furious.  The  result  is  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing as  well  as  one  of  the  most  informative  programs  on  the  air. 

Listen  to  Reporters'  Roundup  next  week  on  your  Mutual  net- 
work station.  Your  local  newspaper  lists  the  time  and  station. 
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le  of  the  bets  himself.   The  mob's 

is  all-seeing  and  far-reaching. 

ayor  and  police  commissioner  told 

that  691   telephones  had  been 

rom  bookie  joints  since  the  first  of 

Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company 

s  confirmed  this.   But  they  added: 

lave   no   idea   how   many    bookie 

ave  gone  back  in." 

lflaged     under    legitimate     fronts 

awyers'  offices  and  business  firms 

ts,  new  bookie  phones  are  brought 

as  fast  as  the  old  ones  are  yanked. 

who  needs  10  phones,  say,  will 

m    installed    by    fronts    scattered 

ral  offices  on  the  same  floor  of  a 

And    these   are    secretly    linked 

The  telephone  company   found 

its  employees  doing  this.  The  tele- 

mpany  fired  them.  Now  many  are 

employees  of  the  gamblers. 

hly  was  the  Outfit  holding  its  own, 

vas  in  Chicago,  but  branching  out 

territory.    In   Du   Page   County 

pers   who   had   been   phoning   in 

bets  to  the  bookie  of  their  choice 

get    unexpected    visitors — gents 

padded  shoulders  who  rolled  up 

time  in  convoys  of  four  limousines 

jhe   toughest   of   the   mugs   would 

[o  the  bar,  unfurl  a  "bundle" — and 

ay  $100  bills  until  he  came  to  a 

en,  ordering  drinks,  he'd  give  other 

You've  been  telephoning  your  bets 

Tomorrow,  you  start  booking  with 

s  the  pattern  of  bookie  operation 
itself  to  the  reform  administration, 
le  pattern  of  protection. 

ow  It  Used  to  Be  Done 

e  reform,  the  first  step  in  opening 
ng  joint  or  bawdyhouse  was  to  see 
d  committeeman  of  the  party  in 
He,  in  turn,  checked  with  the  mob. 
applicant  and  his  location  okay 
Boys?  If  so,  the  mob  took  over. 
n  the  fix"  with  politicians  and  po- 
r  which  it  took  50  to  60  per  cent 
)int's  profits. 

'ard  leader  was  a  key  figure  because 
1  get  the  mayor  to  transfer  out  of 
ict  any  honest  copper  who  took 
seriously.  Now  that  a  ward  leader 
ry  well  go  to  a  reform  mayor  with 
quests,  the  local  political  boss  is 
led,  in  some  instances,  and  the  mob 
rectly  with  many  police  captains. 
:  Chief  John  Prendergast.  an  honest 
bling  copper,  confirmed  this.  Pren- 
who  is  past  the  retiring  age  of  sixty, 
:d  to  Mayor  Kennelly.  and  is  having 
g  joints  raided  to  the  best  of  his 

are  your  police  captains  loyal  to?" 
Commissioner  Prendergast. 
h  I  could  say  they  are  loyal  to  me," 
rr.issioner  said  sadly.   "I  guess  some 

are  just  loyal  to  themselves." 
igo  is  unique  for  the  wealth  its  po- 
tains  achieve  on  their  $100-a-week 

(In  1941  the  pay  was  $71  a  week.) 
:r's  investigator  talked  to  one  police 
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captain,  Louis  Klatzco,  nattily  attired  for 
his  station-house  duties.  A  heavy  and  full- 
bellied  man,  Klatzco  sported  a  silk  shirt. 
On  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand  was  a 
sizable  diamond  ring.  Captain  Klatzco,  it 
turned  out,  was  suspended  in  1943  on 
charges  of  failing  to  suppress  gambling  in 
his  division,  which  included  Arthur  Elrod's 
24th  Ward,  but  was  reinstated  by  court  or- 
der three  years  later.  A  man  with  outside 
interests,  Captain  Klatzco  revealed  he  was 
stepping  down  in  a  year  or  so. 

"I've  got  a  business  ready  to  step  into 
which  my  sons  are  already  operating,"  he 
said.  The  business  is  a  lucrative  "kiddy- 
land,"  an  amusement  park  for  children. 

Cop  Admits  Owning  a  Ranch 

Captain  Joseph  Goldberg  is  another  cop- 
per with  means.  At  his  station.  Captain 
Goldberg  told  this  writer  that  he  had  a  700- 
acre  ranch  at  Tucson,  Arizona,  for  which 
he  had  paid  $16,000. 

Some  police  captains  would  just  as  soon 
not  talk  about  their  incomes.  When  the 
Cook  County  Grand  Jury  probed  charges 
of  vice  and  police  corruption  charges  in  the 
near  North  Side  night-life  belt,  it  called 
Police  Captain  Thomas  Harrison.  Asked 
to  state  his  yearly  income,  Police  Captain 
Harrison  refused. 

By  pressing  protected  gambling  in  de- 
fiance of  reform  raids,  the  Capone  mob  had 
practically  demoralized  the  city's  police. 
"How  do  you  expect  a  young  officer  to 
maintain  his  honesty?"  asked  Charles  M. 
Wilson,  ex-head  of  the  city's  Crime  Labora- 
tory, according  to  a  Chicago  newspaper. 
"Chicago's  police  are  sneered  at  for  refus- 
ing bribes  and  bullyragged  by  judges,  prose- 
cutors and  their  own  superiors." 

Protected  gambling  has  yielded  such 
riches  to  the  mobsters  that  they  have  con- 
siderable money  to  invest  in  legitimate  busi- 
ness.  This  they  have  done  through  fronts. 

In  the  Loop,  there  is  a  fine  restaurant 
whose  decorations  alone  cost  over  $100,- 
000.  It  sports  fine  murals,  private  dining 
rooms  and  a  swank  bar.  The  successful 
lawyers,  brokers  and  bankers  who  eat  there 
little  suspect  that  it  is  part  of  a  $10,000,000 
collection  of  business  enterprises  owned  by 
four  mob  big  shots:  Ralph  Capone.  brother 
of  Al:  Sam  (Golf  Bag)  Hunt.  Murray  (the 
Camel)  Humphries  and  Sam  Buglio. 

Front  for  the  mob  in  this  instance  is  a 
former  night-club  manager  who  is  clean; 
that  is,  he  has  no  police  record.  For  a  small 
share  of  the  profits  he  operates  seven  cor- 
porations for  the  mob:  restaurants,  cater- 
ing companies,  Loop  office  buildings,  farms. 

A  detective  rode  with  me  through  a  gray 
neighborhood  of  beat-up  tenements  and 
refuse-cluttered  empty  lots — part  of  the 
wilderness  of  brick  that  is  Chicago's  South 
Side. 

"This  is  where  it  all  started,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  an  ancient  tenement  that  used 
to  house  Al  Capone's  first  bawdyhouse. 
"But  don't  look  for  the  boys  here  any 
more.  Look  for  them  on  the  gold  coast  or 
in  the  rich  suburbs." 

This  writer  looked  for  Paul  de  Lucia, 
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alias  Paul  Ricca  at  his  16-room  colonial- 
style,  three-car-garage  home  at  River 
Forest,  one  of  Cook  County's  wealthiest 
suburbs.  Ricca  was  not  at  home.  He  was 
at  his  100,000-acre  gentleman's  farm,  60 
miles  north  at  Ottawa,  Illinois.  His  neigh- 
bor, Anthony  Accardo,  alias  Joe  Batters, 
who  lives  in  a  white-pillared  Southern 
colonial  home  five  blocks  away,  wasn't 
home  either.  He,  too,  was  at  his  summer 
place. 

Also,  there  is  the  model  gangster  gentle- 
man "Little  Jack"  Guzik.  Daily  from 
1:30  to  3:00  p.m.,  you  can  find  gangster 
Guzik  next  door  to  the  West  Monroe  Street 
offices  of  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission 
at  a  health  club.  The  writer  went  to  the 
inner  sanctum  that  is  Jack  Guzik's  after- 
noon roosting  place.  "The  Little  Man"  was 
there,  and  sitting  beside  him,  stripped  to  the 
waist,  was  toughie  Gus  Alex,  who  some- 
times served  as  Guzik's  bodyguard. 

A  Man  Whom  Scarface  Trusted 

Deep  crow's-feet  under  Guzik's  brown 
eyes  and  a  petulant  frown  that  is  deepened 
by  a  sinus  ailment  give  him  a  perpetually 
harassed  look.  Hunched  at  his  desk  in  a 
maroon  dressing  gown,  the  gangster  big- 
wig looked  about  as  sinister  as  a  little  old 
grandmother.  Yet,  if  some  magic  truth 
serum  could  unlock  Guzik's  tongue — what 
a  running  account  of  25  years  of  Big  Or- 
ganized Crime  this  confidant  of  Al  Capone, 
and  business  brains  of  the  mob,  could  give! 

"I  don't  give  no  interviews,"  Guzik  pro- 
tested. But  soon  he  waved  away  Gus  Alex, 
and  we  talked. 

Knowing  where  so  many  bodies  lie  bur- 
ied, a  gangster  kingpin  can't  disclose  much 
without  risking  jail — or  getting  shot  in  the 
head.  Consequently,  interviewing  a  top 
gangster  is  a  weird  business  in  which  the 
usual,  intuitive  guides  for  judging  truth 
don't  help.  The  interviewer  can,  at  best, 
ferret  out  half-truths,  match  them  against 
facts  he  already  knows,  and  so  piece  to- 
gether new,  useful  information. 

"How  do  you  make  a  living?"  I  asked 
Guzik. 

"I  play  the  horses,"  he  said. 

Guzik  studied  a  Racing  Form  sheet  while 
we  talked  and  placed  several  $100  bets  with 
the  locker-room  attendant  who  turned  out 
to  be  a  "runner"  for  a  Loop  wire  room. 
But  the  persistent  ringing  of  the  ivory-col- 
ored telephone  before  him — -apparently 
Guzik's  personal  wire — intimated  that 
Guzik  had  other,  and  more  urgent  business 
at  hand.  The  telephone  rang  six  times  dur- 
ing the  first  half  hour  of  our  conversation 
— obviously  from  callers  whose  business 
could  not  be  aired  before  an  outsider. 
Guzik  would  not  answer  the  telephone  in 
my  presence. 

Guzik  has  long  been  known  to  represent 
large  Capone  mob  holdings  in  Loop  bookie 
joints  and  in  a  local  company  that  distrib- 
utes racing  news. 

"Why  don't  you  place  your  own  bet  with 
your  own  bookie  joint  and  save  the  com- 
mission?" I  asked. 

"Would  you  believe  it?"  he  said.  "I 
don't  own  one  book." 

I  would  believe  half  of  it.  Guzik's  an- 
swer was  an  excellent  example  of  the  half- 
truth.  Guzik  has  a  younger  brother,  Joe, 
who  fronts  for  his  substantial  wire-room 
investments. 

Already  so  wealthy  in  1930  that  he  could 
make  a  $1,000,000  tax  settlement  with  the 
government  (he  served  a  two-year  tax- 
fraud  stretch),  Guzik  has  invested  heavily 
in  real  estate.  These  and  other  investments 
Guzik  has.  in  recent  years,  taken  consider- 
able pains  to  conceal.  Hishome  on  Luella 
Avenue  is  in  his  wife's  name,  he  told  me. 
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'Here's  the  part  about  us,  dear  . .  .  Mrs. 
Cordon  Maitland  Sweetland  III,  beau- 
tiful as  always,  wore  a  Mainbocher 
gown  of  blue  satin.  Her  lovely  blond 
hair  was  swirled  into  a  radiant  .   .  .' 


But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Guzik  is  in  the 
money.  He  asked  a  locker-room  boy  to 
fetch  some  fruit  salad  and  iced  coffee  for 
us,  then  paid  for  it  from  a  thick  roll  of  bills. 
"Always  carry  $1,700  or  more  around  with 
me,"  he  said.  "Might  want  to  make  a  good 
bet."  Another  half-truth.  The  cash  has 
more  practical  uses,  and  Guzik  was  once 
found  carrying  as  much  as  $60,000.  For 
Guzik  has  long  been  known  as  the  pay- 
master for  the  mob,  the  man  who  "saw  the 
right  people." 

"If  I  were  to  talk,  some  of  Chicago's  best 
citizens  would  go  jumping  out  of  windows," 
Guzik  said,  according  to  two  policemen 
who  arrested  him  in  1946.  This,  Guzik 
denies.  But  he  did  reveal  to  me  he  was  a 
political  power.  "Used  to  be  pretty  active," 
he  said.  "Would  get  out  a  pretty  good 
vote." 

After  an  initial  conversation  of  an  hour, 
Guzik  invited  this  writer  to  come  back  and 
talk  some  more  the  next  day.  This  I  did, 
and  we  sat  in  front  of  the  health  club's 
steam  bath  with  towels  around  our  middles. 
Probing  the  underworld  mind  wasn't  easy 
even  in  that  close  atmosphere. 

"You're  sixty-three  years  old,  Jack,  and 
won't  live  much  longer,"  I  said.  "Why 
don't  you  tell  me  the  truth?" 

"Why  should  I  tell  the  truth?"  Guzik 
blurted.  "You're  clean  (legitimate).  But 
do  you  always  tell  the  truth?" 

From  the  Mayor's  Viewpoint 

I  asked  Mayor  Kennelly  what  he  was  do- 
ing about  the  Capone  organized  crime  syn- 
dicate. The  mayor  at  first  minimized  the 
mob,  called  it  a  "myth"  and  said  he  didn't 
know  who  its  leaders  were. 

"You  name  them."  he  said  of  men  who 
have  been  household  words  in  Chicago  for 
years.  But  the  mayor  did  say  he  was  attack- 
ing the  gangsters  where  it  hurts — in  their 
pocketbooks — the  bookie  joints.  But  an  ef- 
fective campaign  against  gambling  requires 
an  honest  and  devoted  police,  intelligently 
led.  And  this  the  mayor  has  not  achieved. 
One  reason  is  that  he  dislikes  quarrels.  De- 
spite a  police  captain's  refusal  to  tell  a  grand 
jury  his  yearly  income.  Mayor  Kennelly  did 
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not  discipline  or  transfer  him.  T 
remains  in  the  district  around  whi 
of  corruption  centered.  Removir, 
cent  police  captain  would  have 
head-on  collision  with  a  powe 
Democratic  boss. 

Fighting  the  modern  mob  is  i 
cult  than  coping  with  the  piohi 
gangs.  And  in  fairness  to  Mayor 
one  hard  and  unpleasant  truth 
pointed  out.  The  modern  underwt 
out  of  and  fattens  on  a  condonec 
bookmaking  chiefly — that  runs 
$10,000,000,000.  And  this  colos 
industry  continues  to  grow  beca 
Americans  want  to  gamble.  The 
American  makes  a  reform  mayor 
the  underworld  a  difficult  one. 

With  the  rich  gambling  industr 
the  mobs  will  do  whatever  is  ne 
even  kill — to  protect  it.  In  Chi 
Capone  mob,  part  of  the  national 
monopoly,  has  fastened  itself  to 
cal  machines,  has  defied  the  mayo 
rupted  his  police.  The  mob  has  fl 
state  legislature  and  the  governor 

It  has  mocked  the  work  of  the, 
Crime  Commission,  a  faithful  , 
headed  by  ex-F.B.I.  man  Virgi 
son,  who  has  kept  public  attentioi 
on  mobsters  and  law-enforcemenl 

The  Capone  mob  has  even  d| 
United  States  Senate. 

As  this  is  written,  one  Capone 
Harry  Russel,  evades  a  Kefauver  (■ 
vestigating  Committee  subpoena, 
sent  word  to  Senator  Kefauver  hi 
to  talk.  He  might  be  murdered  jt 
late  Charles  Binaggio  of  Kansas  • 

The  modern  mobs  are  so  tougrj 
heeled,  so  respectable  and  so  influe 
Uncle  Sam  may  have  to  step  in  am 
cal  officials  cut  them  down. 

But  before  this  is  done,  the  und 
links  to  the  upper  world,  the  sc| 
pattern  of  its  operations  all  over 
must  be  bared. 

Given  the  truth,  Americans  W| 
what  to  do — even  about  the  mobstei 
is  a  probing  job  worthy  of  the  Sen;! 
efforts. 

Take  it  away,  Senator  Kefauver! 
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for  the  pilots  who  flew  them.  Both 
tested  in  battle  and  had  come  off 
igh  honors.  The  F-80  had  proved  it 
accomplish  feats  which  a  few  weeks 
ould  have  sent  its  designers  into  a 
p. 

essity  still  dictates  the  rules  in  the 
war.  If  they  are  not  according  to 
men's  Hoyle,  it's  simply  because  tac- 
ommanders  must  make  the  most  of 
ley  have  at  hand — and  Heaven  knows 
ittle  enough.  So  we  see  a  plane  like 
0,  an  interceptor  fighter  built  to  op- 
st  at  30,000  feet,  suddenly  turned 
ght  into  a  close  support  plane  com- 
at  thirty  feet  against  small  ground 
—and  doing  an  incredibly  good  job. 
ing  the  "impossible"  things  which  had 
iccomplished  so  far  in  this  strange 
couldn't  help  agreeing  with  a  placard 
iver  the  door  of  squadron  headquar- 
ick  at  base:  "Don't  say  something 
*  done,  because  some  damn'  fool  will 
ilong  and  do  it!" 

rty  thousand  feet,  our  altimeter  read. 

s  true  that  the  war  was  cleaner  up 

we  were,  but  the  courage  of  the  men 

rought  these  planes  back  to  base  day 

Jay — 300  miles  or  more,  many  times 

great   shell   holes   in  fuselages,   with 

and   rudders  partially   sheared   off, 

:ngines  shot  up,  and  almost  no  fuel 

was  no  less  great  than  that  of  the  men 

mud  whom  they  flew  to  support. 

in   the   fliers'   own    language,   they 

"clobber"  you  if  you  said  anything 

bravery  or  heroism  or  "any  of  that 

The  fighter  pilot  is  a  strange  breed 

n  who  bears  no  relationship  to  any- 

else   in   the   world — except   another 

r  pilot.  And  he'll  tell  you  he  deserves 

ecial  credit,  because  he  would  rather 

'ighter  pilot  than  anything  else  in  life. 

are  the  eager  beavers  in  the  group 

he  incredibly  young  "second  looies" 

were  only  twelve  and  thirteen  years 

n  Pearl  Harbor  day,  and  then  there 

he  "old  men"  of  the  outfit,  World 

[I  veterans  like  Fletcher  and  Beckett; 

b  matter  what  their  previous  individ- 

kckground,  their  mutual  love  of  fighter 

s  binds  them  together  in  one  of  the 

it  fraternities  in  the  world. 

ley  Commute  to  Battle  Front 

Fletcher  and  Beckett,  the  "old  men" 
snty-eight  or  twenty-nine,  this  was  the 
muter's  war."  Both  had  their  homes 
amilies  back  at  the  Japanese  air  base, 

I  many  others  in  the  same  squadron, 
vhen  they  finished  the  day's  combat 
jns  over  the  war  front,  they  could  ring 
eir  wives  from  the  Operations  office 
lay,  "I'm  back,  honey.  You  can  put 
r  on — I'm  on  my  way  over."  A  strange 
of  fighting,  unique  in  American  air 
ire. 

II  fresh  in  my  memory  was  our  return 
the  mission  the  day  before.    Captain 

tier's  wife,  Becky,  and  their  two  chil- 
Rebecca,  three,  and  Henry  .III,  five, 
peen  given  special  permission  to  be  on 
ight  line  when  our  jet  came  roaring  in. 
ch"  parked  the  jet  on  the  strip  and 
ed  from  the  cockpit  as  the  two  young- 
rushed  into  his  arms.    It  could  have 
6:00  p.m.  at  Bronxville,  or  Evanston, 
in  Mateo,  except  for  the  weird  twist 
Yar  gave  it. 

lad  accepted  the  Fletchers'  invitation 
)  along  to  their  house,  for  I  wanted  to 
out  how  fliers'  wives  felt  about  this 
less  of  seeing  their  husbands  off  to  corn- 
very  morning.  Several  of  Mrs.  Fleich- 
:Iosest  friends  in  the  housing  area  had 
me  war  widows  within  the  past  few 
;s  and  I  feared  it  would  be  a  difficult 
lem  to  discuss.  But  Mrs.  Fletcher 
1  it  squarely: 

>ur  pilot  husbands  have  a  new  name 
is  dependents,"  she  said.  "They  call  us 
despondents'   because   we   are   always 
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hanging  on  to  the  telephone  waiting  for 
word.  They  won't  admit  they  need  us — 
but  they  do."  (Fletch  had  already  told  me 
as  much.)  "Sure,  I  worry,"  she  continued, 
"but  I'm  still  glad  I'm  here.  At  least  here 
I  know  what's  going  on.  It's  not  like  the  last 
war,  thank  goodness.  My  husband  was  on 
Iwo  Jima  when  my  first  baby  was  born — 
and  that  was  a  bad  time.  You  worry  lots 
more  when  someone  is  so  far  away. 

"I  try  not  to  think  about  the  possibility 
that  Henry  might  not  come  back  for  dinner 
one  night,"  she  said.  "I  simply  look  at  it 
this  way:  These  boys  are  good  pilots,  really 
good  pilots.  They've  got  brains;  and  they 
are  flying  the  best  ships  that  Uncle  Sam 
can  give  them.  All  that  is  in  their  favor. 
The  rest  is  up  to  God." 

Living  from  Moment  to  Moment 

As  for  the  pilots  themselves,  they  claim 
they  don't  think  about  it.  "When  you're 
flying,  you  don't  have  a  chance  to  worry 
about  anything  except  where  you  are  and 
what  you  are  doing  that  very  moment,"  they 
said.  Their  approach  to  the  problem  seems 
best  expressed  in  a  carefree  song  I  had 
heard  them  sing  (to  the  tune  of  Jingle 
Bells)  at  the  party  the  night  before: 

"O  death,  where  is  thy  sting, 

a-ling-a-ling, 

O  death,  where  is  thy  sting, 

The  bells  of  hell  will  ring, 

a-ling-a-ling, 

For  YOU  but  not  for  ME!" 

I  tried  to  remember  the  other  verses  to 
that  song  as  our  jet  headed  homeward,  but 
my  mind  wasn't  working  too  well.  Actually 
I  was  getting  sort  of  lightheaded,  as  though  I 
were  on  a  jag.  For  25  minutes  or  so,  ever 
since  we  left  the  target  area,  I  had  been 
fighting  a  growing  conviction  that  something 
was  radically  wrong  with  my  flow  of  oxy- 
gen. There  must  be  a  leak  somewhere,  I 
reasoned,  because  I  had  begun  to  feel  very 
queer  indeed.  I  examined  my  mask  a  dozen 
times.  It  was  securely  fitted  to  my  face — 
no  leaks  there;  the  oxygen  tube  was  firmly 
connected  to  the  built-in  supply — okay 
there;  the  blinker  which  indicates  that  oxy- 
gen is  coming  through  continued  to  work, 
so  I  knew  I  was  getting  some  oxygen  every 
time  I  inhaled  .  .  .  but  still  it  didn't  seem 
enough. 

Funny  ...  I'd  flown  at  these  altitudes 
before  and  had  been  perfectly  all  right,  and 
even  Fletcher's  acrobatics  yesterday — when 
he  showed  me  what  the  jet  could  do  if  it  had 
to  take  evasive  action  in  a  dogfight — hadn't 
left  me  feeling  this  bad.  I  hated  to  admit 
to  Jim  Beckett  up  front  that  1  was  being  a 
sissy,  so  I  clenched  my  fists  and  tried  to  stick 
it  out.  But  it  seemed  to  get  worse  instead  of 
better,  so  I  finally  pressed  the  mike  button 
and  asked  Jim  if  I  could  switch  the  lever 
to  100  per  cent  oxygen  for  a  few  minutes. 
(Ordinarily  you  breathe  just  a  "normal 
mixture.") 

"Okay,"  he  said,  "but  only  for  a  few  min- 
utes. Otherwise  it  won't  last  us  back  to 
base." 

The  way  I  felt,  I  was  not  sure  I  wanted 
to  last  back  to  base,  but  I  switched  to  100 
per  cent  and  tried  to  take  as  many  deep 
breaths  as  I  could.  That  helped,  and  then 
I  turned  the  lever  back  to  normal.  My 
"revival"  was  only  temporary,  however, 
and  the  feeling  of  partial  suffocation  re- 
turned— but  good.  I  had  heard  about 
"anoxia"  and  I  was  finding  out  about  it 
firsthand. 

Jim  called  back  a  time  or  two.  "Are  you 
all  right?" 

"Oh,  sure,"  I  said  weakly.  And  then, 
finally.  I  decided  to  take  firm  measures. 
Something  was  wrong  and  I'd  better  find 
out  what.  I  started  with  the  top  of  the 
mask — the  "nose"  of  the  mask  protrudes  so 
that  you  can't  see  directly  beneath  your 
eyes — and  felt  along  every  inch  of  the  tube. 
Halfway  down  I  discovered  the  trouble — 


and  I  have  seldom  felt  so  silly  in  my  life. 
How  stupid  can  you  get,  old  girl?  For  there 
was  my  safety  belt,  painfully  tight,  fastened 
directly  over  my  oxygen  tube  and  restricting 
it  so  that  it's  a  wonder  I  was  getting  any  of 
the  stuff  at  all. 

Then  I  remembered  what  had  happened. 
I  had  dropped  a  roll  of  film  while  we  were 
flying  over  the  target  area  and,  before  I 
could  retrieve  it  from  the  floor,  had  been 
forced  to  unfasten  the  seat  harness  the 
crew  chief  had  strapped  so  securely  before 
take-off.  I  had  found  the  film  and  then 
picked  up  the  ends  of  the  safety  belt — care- 
lessly neglecting  to  put  the  oxygen  tube 
outside  the  belt  as  I  refastened  it.  Well, 
there's  always  the  hard  way  to  learn. 

Air — good,  clean,  "normal-mix"  garden- 
variety  air — had  never  been  so  welcome  or 
so  wonderful.  I  took  great  heavy  draughts 
of  it  and  snapped  out  of  my  stupor  in  no 
time.  Jim  could  see  in  his  mirror  that  I  was 
all  right  again,  so  in  a  minute  he  said, 
"We've  been  keeping  the  plane  at  38,000 
feet.  Want  to  try  for  40,000  before  we  go 
home?" 

"Roger,"  I  said  and  kept  my  eyes  on  the 
altimeter  .  .  .  39,000  .  .  .  39,500  .  .  .  40,000 
.  .  .  40,150. 

I  had  never  been  so  high  before  in  my 
life.  "Feel  how  queerly  the  ship  behaves  at 
this  altitude,"  said  Jim.  But  all  I  could 
notice  was  the  very  first  vibration  since 
take-off.  That  was  one  of  the  astonishing 
things  about  this  jet  (the  sweetest  of  all 
ships,  1  had  long  since  decided).  Once 
airborne,  there  is  no  vibration  and  almost 
no  noise.  Before  I  had  ever  flown  in  one, 
I  had  always  assumed  that  the  roar  inside 
must  be  as  deafening  as  that  which  we  al- 
ways heard  outside  when  jets  were  around 
— but  then  I  hadn't  realized  that  most  of 
this  noise  is  behind  you  as  you  fly.  At  40,- 
000  feet,  the  plane  was  still  quiet,  but  the 
whole  frame  quivered  and  seemed  just  the 
least  bit  unstable. 

With  Fuel  Running  Low 

"Watch  me  move  the  stick  back  and 
forth,"  said  Jim.  "See,  nothing  happens. 
At  a  lower  altitude  we'd  be  doing  barrel 
rolls  at  this  point.  Well,  we're  pretty  close 
to  the  field  now — and  a  good  thing,  too. 
Did  you  notice  the  red  light  flash  on  back 
there?  That  means  fuel  critically  low.  Can 
you  take  a  straight  dive?" 

I  nodded.  I  not  only  could,  but  wanted 
to.  And  seconds  later  we  were  again 
plummeting  earthward  at  a  speed  close  to 
600  miles  an  hour  and  a  descent  rate  of 
10,000  feet  a  minute.  This  can  really  be 
appreciated  only  when  you  think  that,  to 
prevent  passenger  discomfort,  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  descent  for  a  commercial  air 
liner  is  generally  from  250  to  300  feet  a 
minute. 

As  we  plunged  straight  down  toward  the 
water  at  a  speed  approaching  that  of  sound 
itself,  I  thought,  for  one  brief  instant: 
You  know,  old  girl,  sometimes  these  planes 
don't  come  out  of  these  dives.  And  then 
pure  elation  overcame  fear,  and  everything 
in  me  responded  to  the  sheer  exhilaration 
of  those  few  moments.  Now  I  knew  why  a 
fighter  pilot  is  a  fighter  pilot. 

When  we  pulled  up  we  were  practically 
on  the  field.  Jim  called  the  tower  for  a 
straight-in  approach  and  we  banked  and 
came  sailing  in.  When  we  finally  rolled  to 
a  stop,  Jim  looked  at  his  fuel  meter  and 
said,  "Well,  we  did  fine  today.  We  have 
almost  two  minutes  of  fuel  left." 

We  crawled  out  and  lugged  our  para- 
chutes and  crash  helmets  over  to  squadron 
headquarters.  As  we  passed  the  lounge,  a 
group  of  jet  pilots  was  clustered  around 
the  soft-drink  counter  singing  lustily,  if 
slightly  off  key: 

". . .  The  bells  of  hell  will  ring, 
a-ling-a-ling, 
For  YOU  but  not  for  ME!" 

THE  END 
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To  Give  the  Challenge 


CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  34 


to  file  out,  and  she  put  on  her  raincoat. 

The  Mitchell  girl  was  waiting.  "She  came 
to  Miss  Emerson  now  and  said,  "Miss  Em- 
erson, I  wish  I  could  ask  you — " 

"Some  other  time,"  Miss  Emerson  said. 
"Not  now."  And  she  went  out  of  the  room, 
down  the  hall  again,  out  into  the  rain,  and 
across  to  the  dining  hall. 

Mademoiselle  Bechard  was  already  at 
their  table  in  the  faculty  dining  room — 
dark,  stocky,  peasant  Ma'm'selle,  who  was 
brusque  and  nasal  in  manner  as  well  as 
speech.  Ma'm'selle  lived  in  the  other  half 
of  Miss  Emerson's  cottage.  She  said  some- 
thing about  the  rain.  George  Lane,  the 
science  teacher,  came  in — tall,  thin, 
harassed-looking.  He  sat  down  and  folded 
his  hands  on  the  table  and  watched  the 
doorway — watching  for  Griswold.  Mr. 
Lane  didn't  like  Griswold,  but  it  was  a  daily 
reassurance  for  him,  here  in  a  girls'  school, 
to  have  another  male  at  the  lunch  table. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  came  in,  with  Carol 
Carter,  the  two  of  them  laughing.  Miss 
Carter  was  a  tall  blonde  with  a  long,  thin 
face;  until  two  months  ago  she  had  been 
the  dour,  worried  type,  the  precise  Latin 
teacher.  Then  she  announced  her  engage- 
ment and  turned  vivacious,  blatantly  in 
love — desperately  in  love,  Miss  Emerson 
thought.  Adele  Lawrence  covered  the 
matronly  air  of  one  five  years  married  with 
an  affected  girlishness;  she  wore  sweaters 
and  skirts,  and  a  school  blazer. 

They  sat  down,  still  laughing.  Then  the 
gym  teacher  came  in,  and  Mrs.  Forrester's 
secretary;  then  Mr.  Griswold,  his  hair  dewy 
with  raindrops;  and  just  behind  him  Mrs. 
Forrester,  white-haired  and  severe.  Mr. 
Griswold  saw  Mrs.  Forrester,  held  a  chair 
for  her,  then  announced,  "Well,  children, 
now  we  can  eat."  Miss  Carter  laughed  at 
him,  and  Mr.  Lane  seemed  to  sigh  with 
relief.  A  waitress  appeared.  Two  more 
faculty  members  straggled  in. 

THE  talk  began — talk  about  rain,  about 
college  boards.  Ma'm'selle  Bechard 
asked  something  of  Mr.  Griswold  in  French, 
and  he  answered  her  in  halting  Latin,  and 
Miss  Carter  said  he  should  stick  to  either 
English  or  Spanish.  All  very  lighthcarted, 
very  unimportant.  Miss  Emerson  looked 
around  at  them  and  thought:  Adele  Law- 
rence is  worrying  about  the  lectures  she  has 
to  give  next  week  on  sex,  and  Griswold  is 
worrying  about  his  heart,  and  the  math 
teacher  is  wondering  if  she  can  afford  a  new 
dress,  and  Mrs.  Forrester  is  worrying  about 
the  board  of  directors  and  next  year's 
budget.  And  they  are  all  secretly  worried 
about  the  world.  Yet  they  chatter  of  incon- 
sequentials — a  cross  section  of  humanity, 
refusing  to  face  its  real  problems. 

She  picked  at  her  food.  Ma'm'selle,  who 
ate  like  a  horse,  asked  her  if  she  wasn't 
feeling  well.  "I've  got  a  beastly  head- 
ache," Miss  Emerson  told  her.  frowning  as 
though  she  really  had.  "I'll  take  a  sleeping 
pill  and  spend  the  afternoon  in  bed." 

Ma'm'selle  nodded.  "1  shall  not  disturb 
you,"  she  said.  "I  shall  be  in  the  library 
this  afternoon.  Perhaps  I  should  look  in 
on  you  before  dinner." 

"Don't  bother,"  Miss  Emerson  said.  "I 
may  sleep  right  through." 

Mrs.  Lawrence  was  saying  something 
about  Gigi  Ainsworth.  "The  poor  child 
cried  terribly  last  night.  Her  mother  got 
married  for  the  third  time  yesterday." 

Miss  Carter  exclaimed.  "No!"  And  Mr. 
Griswold  said,  "What  will  it  matter  in  the 
long  run?  The  girls  will  all  grow  up  and 
get  married  and  divorced  themselves." 

The  talk  ran  on — words,  words,  words. 
Miss  Emerson  wished  it  might  be  different, 
this  one  time,  wished  they  would  come  to 
grips  with  something. 

She  drank  her  coffee  and  excused  herself, 
thinking  even  as  she  left:  This  is  the  way  it 
always  has  been  and  always  will  be,  the 
world  crashing  down  around  their  ears  and 
they   babbling,   babbling. 


She  went  back  across  the  campus  in  the 
rain,  back  to  her  cottage.  She  closed  the 
door  and  lighted  a  fire  in  the  fireplace  and 
sat  in  the  big  chair  and  held  out  her  hands 
to  the  blaze.  There  was  no  hurry.  She  had 
all  afternoon — and  forever. 

This,  she  thought,  was  her  sanctuary.  No 
others  came  here.  She  never  invited  them, 
and  they  never  intruded.  Other  teachers 
lived  two  to  a  cottage,  but  she  chose  to  live 
alone;  and  when  Ma'm'selle  Bechard  came 
here,  two  years  ago,  the  other  half  of  Miss 
Emerson's  cottage  was  the  only  place  avail- 
able for  her.  They  became  neighbors,  but 
not  companions.  Miss  Emerson  prized, 
even  cherished,  her  privacy.  And  so  she 
had  come  to  this  point  alone,  completely 
alone — which  was  probably  just  as  well. 

The  books,  she  thought,  looking  at  the 
shelves,  should  go  to  the  school  library, 
though  it  really  didn't  matter. 

Some  people  must  travel  alone,  even  their 
last  mile.  She  had  been  an  only  child,  so 
she  was  born  to  the  role,  in  a  sense.  Her 
mother  was  killed  when  Katharine  was  in 
high  school,  struck  down  by  a  drunken 
driver — a  needless,  meaningless  death. 
Mother  had  never  been  a  warm,  motherly 
person;  she  had  been  rather  remote,  in  fact. 
But  she  was  Mother.  And  after  Mother's 
death,  Katharine  lived  on  in  the  lonely 
house  with  her  father  and  one  servant. 

Her  father  was  a  lawyer,  legalistic  even 
in  parenthood,  who  talked  to  her  in  the 
language  of  a  legal  brief.  She  couldn't 
remember  that  he  ever  actually  spoke  the 
word  "whereas,"  but  her  memory  of  his 
voice  was  full  of  whereases.  Father  was 
stricken  the  year  after  she  took  her  bache- 
lor's degree.  He  collapsed  in  court,  victim 
of  an  embolism  that  left  him  speechless  and 
bedrid  until  he  died  three  years  later.  There 
was  a  little  legacy,  not  much  after  the  bed- 
rid years.  But  she  was  teaching  by  then, 
and  the  year  he  died  she  came  here  to  this 
school.   That  was  the  year  she  met  Robert. 

She  was  young,  then — twenty-six.  That 
seemed  young,  now,  at  thirty-four.  Robert 
was  twenty-eight,  a  doctor  just  one  year 
in  practice.  Robert  had  a  brilliant  mind, 
and  full  emotions.    They  would  have  been 


married  then,  but  he  said,  "It's  not  fair  to 
you,  Katie.   I  may  not  come  back." 

You  don't  quarrel  with  fate;  certainly 
not  eight  years  later,  anyway.  But  they 
might  have  had  something,  something  .  .  . 
He  went,  and  he  didn't  come  back.  Miss- 
ing in  action,  lost  with  a  plane  somewhere 
in  the  Pacific. 

Another  incident  in  a  life  alone.  You 
take  the  hurt,  and  it  eats  away  a  little  part 
of  you,  or  a  big  part,  and  you  go  on.  And 
in  time  you  see  that  even  you  are  of  no  con- 
sequence in  the  big  design — if,  indeed, 
there  is  any  design  at  all. 

SHE  roused  herself.  Yes,  the  books 
should  go  to  the  library.  What  else? 
Nothing  of  any  consequence. 

A  few  things  she  should  do,  though.  She 
should  write  a  note,  for  one  thing,  a  simple 
note  to  put  the  facts  on  record.  She  got  out 
paper  and  a  pen. 

She  dated  the  sheet  at  the  top.  Her  fa- 
ther would  have  said  to  start  it,  "To  Whom 
It  May  Concern."  If  she  did  that  she  would 
have  to  use  his  whereas  language.  She  did 
it  her  own  way.  Whatever  happens  to  me, 
she  wrote,  /  shall  have  done  it  myself.  No 
one  is  to  be  blamed. 

She  paused  and  looked  at  the  fire.  What 
more  was  there  to  say?  No  need  to  tell 
Mrs.  Forrester  that  this  was  the  change  she 
meant.  No  need  to  say  that  the  world  was 
a  savage  place,  inhabited  by  savages.  Those 
who  knew  would  understand  without  her 
saying  so,  and  those  who  blinded  themselves 
to  it  would  deny  the  statement.  No  need  to 
write  a  polemic. 

She  put  the  pen  aside  and  went  to  the 
window  that  looked  out  through  the  woods 
away  from  the  campus.  Wet,  chill  woods. 
The  kind  of  woods  the  barbarians  came  out 
of  to  overwhelm  Rome.  And  Rome  ignored 
them,  laughed  at  them.  And  after  Rome 
came  the  Dark  Ages. 

She  was  leaning  against  the  window,  her 
head  against  her  arm,  when  she  heard  the 
knock.  It  startled  her,  then  angered  her. 
Had  Ma'm'selle,  the  fool,  come  to  look  in 
on  her?  She  hesitated,  wishing  to  ignore 
it.    But  she  must  answer  or  someone  would 
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"You'd  think  if  he  doesn't  want  to 
see  me  any  more  he'd  give  my  tele- 
phone number  to  somebody  else!' 
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sound  the  alarm.     She  went  to  th{ 
picking  up  the  unfinished  note  as  sh| 

The    Mitchell    girl    was    there, 
dripping  slicker  and  red  boots. 

"Oh,  Miss  Emerson,  I  hope  I  did! 
turb  you.  But  I  had  to  talk  to  yoif 
looked  inside,  hopefully.     "May  I?" 

Surprised  as  she  was.  Miss  Eil 
couldn't  think  of  an  immediate  reasl 
sending  the  girl  away.  "Come  in| 
said. 

The  girl  stepped  inside  and  took  f 
slicker  and  left  it  with  her  boots 
entryway.      She    came    across    the  I 
room.    "I  love  a  fire,"  she  said.    Shel 
waiting  for  Miss  Emerson  to  sit  dowil 
Emerson,  still  holding  the  sheet  of  \ 
drew  a  smaller  chair  up  to  the  hearth, 
her   big  chair.     She  sat  down,   ner| 
folding  the  paper. 

The  girl  sat  watching  the  flames! 
turned  to  her  with  anxious  eyes.f 
about  what  you  said  this  morning." 

"Yes?" 

"Well,  you  wanted  to  shock  us  intol 
ing  for  ourselves,  and  that's  why  yol 
what  you  did.  But — well,  we  wanu| 
to  go  on!" 

"Go  on  from  where?"  Miss  Enl 
asked.  It  all  seemed  remote,  total| 
important.     She  had  had  her  say. 

"You  said  the  same  things  keep  h;| 
ing  over  and  over,"  the  girl  was  si 
"How  can  we  stop  them  from  hapji 
again?" 

"You  think,  then,  that  they  c; 
stopped?"  Miss  Emerson  was  bein; 
castic;  the  whole  situation  was  ironii 
faintly  amusing. 

"Of  course!     We  have  to  stop  the 

Miss  Emerson  smiled.  Then  she 
"My  child,  I  don't  know  how  to  stop  t 

"But  if  you  don't,  who  does?  N< 
else  even — even  gives  us  the  challeng 

"The  challenge?"  That  was  surp 
Why,  she  had  no  challenge  for  ac 
You  reasoned  things  out,  faced  the 
and  acted  accordingly. 

The  girl  laughed.  "You  always  giv 
challenge,  Miss  Emerson.  You  ma 
look  at  things  and  try  to  understand." 

Miss  Emerson  smiled  again.  "The 
marks  hardly  substantiate  that  state 
Miss  Mitchell."  She  had  folded  the 
of  note  paper  several  times  and  nov 
pressing  the  creases  with  restless  fingt 

"I  guess  we  aren't  very  good  at 
standing,"  the  girl  said.  "But  you  ma 
see  that  our  little  problems  aren't  ver 
portant  compared  with  the  big  ' 
problems." 


M 


he  i 

iini  I 


ISS    EMERSON    stared    at    the 
When  had  she  ever  said  anythinj 
that?  Their  child  problems — why,  of  c  I 
they  were  unimportant.   But — 

She  got  to  her  feet,  and  walked  a] 
the  room.  Why  had  she  let  this  chij 
here,  anyway?  She  turned  back  to  th<| 
She  had  to  do  something.  On  impulsj 
asked,  "Wouldn't  you  like  a  cup  of  teal 

"Oh,  thank  you!    May  I  help?" 

"It's  no  trouble."    She  got  out  the  el< 
hot  plate  and  a  small  copper  teakettle, 
brought  out  the  brown  earthenware  til 
and  the  white  cups.    Motions,  gestui 
something  to  occupy  her  hands.     It  wii 
a  foolish  little  drama,  and  she  kept  thiil 
how  foolish  it  was.    She  should  have  lc 
the  door  and  drawn  the  blinds  and  f 
over   with.     And   here   she    was,    ins 
serving  tea  to  a  schoolgirl  who  talked  i\ 
challenges  and  big  world  problems. 

While  the  water  was  heating,  the  Mitj 
girl  said.  "Miss  Emerson,  the  girls  all 
they  knew  you  better.     Maybe  I  shoi 
say  this,  but  Gigi  Ainsworth  has  a  (I 
on  you." 

Miss  Emerson  wanted  to  laugh.  B 
was  all  a  part  of  the  ironic  picture.  ;| 
worth,  the  tall,  giggly  redhead.  Wasn' 
the  one  whose  mother  had  just  man  ie< 
the  third  time?    One  of  the  poorest  stiu 
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Strong  "muscles"  for  a  big  job... 

"Your  Unseen  Friend"  makes  them  tough 


"Forest  fires  destroy  enough  trees  to  build  millions  of  homes. 
You  can  help  prevent  this  shameful  waste." 


"Get  a  line  in  front  of  it! "  the  Fire  Boss  orders. 

So  Forest  Ranger  Jack  Dunford  and  his  crew 
dig  in  . . .  with  shovels,  rakes,  hoes,  axes.  They 
battle  like  bearcats  to  put  a  line  of  good  clean 
earth  before  the  creeping  blaze. 

But  everything's  dry  as  dust.  And  the  fire, 
fanned  by  a  stiff  breeze,  whips  ahead  . . .  fast.  Too 
fast!  It  devours  brush,  twigs,  dead  branches, 
saplings.  Races  ravenously  towards  Old  Baldy 
and  the  tall  timber. 

It  looks  bad.  It  looks  like  a  runaway— until . . . 

Until  the  "crawlers"  come  roaring  up  ...  to 
punch  out  a  blade-swept  fire  line  that  protects 
the  tall  timber  from  the  on-rushing  flames. 

They're  tougher  than  blazes,  these  bulldozers. 
And  one  thing  that  makes  them  tough  is  Nickel. 


Nickel  alloys  are  used  to  strengthen  their 
"muscles". . . 

...  to  make  vital  parts  such  as  track  pins  hard 
enough  yet  tough  enough  so  these  fast-moving 
crawler  tractors  can  stand  up  to  rough,  rocky, 
rugged  going. 

...  to  make  other  vital  parts  such  as  drive  gears 
strong  enough  so  that  these  earth-movers  can  be 
depended  upon  to  have  a  "Sunday  punch"  day 
after  day  after  day. 

These  days,  you  see  bulldozers  in  action  every- 
where . . .  fighting  forest  fires,  building  roads  and 
dams,  doing  the  big  jobs  fast.  Wherever  you  see 
one— think  of  Nickel,  "Your  Unseen  Friend." 

Nickel  is  used  to  bring  one  or  more  special 
properties— strength,  toughness,  or  hardness,  for 
example— to  the  critical  parts  of  these  dependable 
"work  horses."  You  seldom  see  it,  of  course,  be- 


cause it's  generally  intermixed  with  other  metals. 

That  is  why  Nickel  is  called  "Your  Unseen 
Friend." 

Because  Nickel  touches  your  life  in 
so  many  different  ways,  you  may  well 
want  to  know  more  about  it  —  more 
about  the  beginnings  of  this  friendly 
metal,    its   present   uses,    its   future 
promise.  Write  for  "The  Romance 
of  Nickel."  It's  good  reading,  it's 
short,  it's  free.  Write  Dept.  317z, 
The  International  Nickel  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  New  York  5,  N.  Y.  """  ^ 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY,  INC. 


EMBLEMyx  OF  SERVICE 

ANickel 


1  ■  A  D  t       M  A  *  * 
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Style  4323 

Deeptone 

Rich  Harmonizing 

Brown  Calfskin 

• 

One  of  a  variety  of 

Nunn-Bush  Deeptone  styles 


Nunn-Bush  Gives  You  Extra 
Dollar  Saving  Months  of  Smartness 

If  you  would  know  the  pleasure  and  economy  of  more  luxurious 
shoe  performance,  we  believe  you  must  know  Ankle-Fashioning. 
This  Nunn-Bush  development  involves  special  conforming  patterns 
and  skillful  relasting  of  rearparts  to  remove  stretch  from  the  leathers 
.  . .  until  the  miracle  of  enduring  shapeliness  is  attained.  The  surest 
way  to  save  shoe  dollars  is  to  gain  extra  satisfying  Nunn-Bush  miles. 


See  Your  Local  Nunn-Bush  Merchant 
NUNN-BUSH  SHOE  COMPANY   •   Manufacturers   •   MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


in  the  whole  class.  "Absurd!"  she  said  as 
she  poured  the  water  into  the  teapot. 

"Oh,  it's  perfectly  understandable,"  the 
girl  said.  "When  you  haven't  any  security 
at  home,  and  when  school  means  so  much 
to  you,  and  you  have  a  teacher  like  you, 
why,  you  just  naturally  get  a  crush." 

"She  seems  to  be  a  very  unhappy  girl," 
Miss  Emerson  said. 

"She's  one  of  the  lonely  ones.  Or  she 
was.  Last  year,  when  she  first  came,  she 
was  so  despondent  it  frightened  some  of  us 
old  girls.  We  even  went  with  her  when  she 
took  a  bath,  because  we  were  afraid  she 
might  try  something — something  desperate. 
But  she's  all  over  that  now."  She  took  a 
cup  of  tea. 

"We  all  have  our  lonely  moments,"  Miss 
Emerson  said. 

"It's  hard,  being  lonely  when  you're 
young,"  the  girl  said.  And  Miss  Emerson 
wanted  to  say:  Child,  you  never  knew 
loneliness — I've  known  it  all  my  life!  But 
the  girl  was  speaking.  "Last  night  she 
cried,  about  her  mother,  and  Mrs.  Law- 
rence came  up,  and  they  talked.  Mrs. 
Lawrence  is  kind  of  like  an  older  sister. 
We  can  talk  boy  problems,  and  things  like 
that,  with  her.  Girls  worry  about  those 
things,  but  they  know  they'll  grow  up  and 
handle  them  themselves.  But  we're  not 
sure  about  the  big  things." 

Miss  Emerson  was  no  longer  smiling. 
The  irony,  somehow,  had  gone  out  of  the 
situation.  We  all  have  our  lonely  moments, 
she  had  said.  And  here  was  this  child  say- 
ing how  she  and  the  other  girls  would 
grow  up,  out  of  loneliness,  and  handle 
their  lives.  Youth,  confident,  unbeaten- 
down  youth.  When  does  the  beating-down 
come?  When  does  one  lose  courage?  Or 
does  one  lose  it?  Does  it  rather  ooze  away, 
unnoticed? 

She  set  down  her  teacup  and  went  over 
to  the  window  that  looked  out  on  the  gray 
woodland.   "Come  here,  Miss  Mitchell." 

The  girl  went  and  stood  beside  her,  and 
Miss  Emerson  said,  "Just  before  you  came 
I  was  standing  here,  looking  out  at  those 
woods,  and  saying  to  myself,  'The  barbar- 
ians may  come  out  of  those  woods  at  any 
moment,  now,  and  overwhelm  us.'  " 

The  girl  looked  at  her,  young  and  seri- 
ous, and  their  eyes  met  for  a  moment. 
Then  the  girl  laughed.  "And  you  were 
thinking,"  she  said  eagerly,  "that  even  if 
they  should  come,  we  would  beat  them 
back,  just  as  we  always  have!  Oh,  Miss 
Emerson,  you're  wonderful!" 

They  turned  toward  the  fire  again  and 
Mitchell  apologized  for  staying  so  long. 
She  put  on  her  boots  and  the  slicker  and 
said,  "  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you.  I 
wish  the  other  girls  had  come  with  me." 

Miss  Emerson  said,  "I  wish  they  had." 

SHE  stood  at  the  door  and  watched 
Mitchell  go  down  the  path  in  the  rain, 
head  high,  shoulders  back,  confident  in 
every  youthful  gesture.  Then  she  went 
back  to  her  chair  in  front  of  the  fire. 

Confident  of  what?  Confident  of  the 
boundless  strength  of  youth.  Well,  that 
was  something  to  believe  in.  And  confident 
of  a  continuity.  Something  else  you 
couldn't  deny.  How  else  do  you  read  his- 
tory? What  other  meaning  does  history 
have,  except  continuity  of  some  kind,  the 
persistence  of  this  dream  of  mankind. 

So  they  got  a  challenge  from  her.  She 
had  no  challenge  to  give,  except  in  the 
facts  of  history..  Yet,  they  got  it — some- 
thing they  hungered  for,  reached  through 
her  to  find. 

Then  she  thought  of  the  aloneness.  Even 
the  other  teachers  were  in  awe  of  her.  Only 
old  Grisvvold  dared  call  her  by  her  first 
name,  and  he  did  it  out  of  bravado.  If  she 
were  alone,  it  was  because  she  had  walled 
herself  in,  away  from  them,  away  from  the 
world.  Ainsworth,  giggly  Ainsworth,  was 
one  of  the  lonely  ones.  When  you  are 
alone  and  lonely,  she  thought,  you  turn  to 
the  intellectual  arrogance  of  the  brilliant 
ones,  or  to  the  desperation  of  the  dull  ones. 
Or  you  tear  down  the  walls  you  have  built 
around  yourself. 

Walls  of  what?    Of  fear,  for  one  thing. 


Fear,  that  made  the  whole  world  J 
prehensively  at  the  gray,  wet  wil 
Given  a  little  faith,  you  could  SiN 
will  beat  them  back,  as  we  alwayU 

The  world  goes  on,  she  thought, Q 
dream  persists,  not  because  of  blil 
and  young  enthusiasm,  but  becaul 
are  those  of  sober  years  who  haviU 
the  pain  and  the  heartbreak,  but  tl 
the  dream  is  more  important  than  U 
— those  who  have  faith  despite  tl 
lusion.  And  progress  comes  becas 
turity  can  lose  its  illusions  and  stil* 
in  the  belief  that  the  end  result  isl 
worth  while  to  encourage  young  I 
continue  its  struggle.  Civilization  cl 
when  maturity  laughs  at  dreams,  vJ 
loses  its  confidence  and  smothi 
dreams  of  youth. 

To  have  the  faith,  and  to  give  tl 
lenge — -how  little,  she  thought,  wl 
of  ourselves!  We  see  the  failures,! 
path  leads  to  a  dark  nowhere.  it 
cesses  are  lost  in  our  own  shad 
lonely  girl,  she  thought,  spends  thl 
period  drawing  doodles  in  her  nl 
and  is  tongue-tied  if  I  ask  her  a  (I 
If  I  only  gave  her  a  tenth  of  what  II 
give!  1  was  lonely  too,  she  thougrli 
built  walls  and  never  broke  them   h 

She  took  the  folded  sheet  of  pa  i 
its  unfinished  message  from  the  boci 
she  had  tucked  it  while  they  were! 
Without  even  opening  it,  she  tortl 
strips  and  fed  them  to  the  fire.    T 
went  to  the  bedroom,  took  the  b: 
of    sleeping    capsules    from    her 
drawer,  and  flushed  them  down  tr 

She  was  putting  away  the  tea  thin! 
a  timid  knock  came  at  the  door. 


MA'M'SELLE  BECHARD  wa 
flushed  and  nervous.  "Oh,  N" 
erson,"  she  said,  "I  should  not  dist 
I  knock  light,  so  if  you  are  sleeping 
wake  you." 

"Come  in,"  Miss  Emerson  said 

Ma'm'selle  hesitated,  then  steppe 
"Oh,  the  fire!  It  is  so  nice  to  have 
She  was  like  a  bird,  a  fat  little  bin 
to  take  flight  if  Miss  Emerson  so 
made  a  quick  gesture.  "I  though! 
to  bring  you  some  dinner.  It  is  go<| 
waited  on,  when  you  are  ill." 

"I'm  much  better,  really,"  Miss  1 1 
said.  "But  it  was  kind  of  you.  W<f 
sit  down?" 

Ma'm'selle  shook  her  head,  but  Is 
eyes  showed  pleasure.  "I  have  ne\'- 
in  your  house  before.  Did  you  km 
Neighbors,  we  are,  and  I  have  ne\j 
in  your  house!  I  must  wash  the  du.J 
library  from  my  hands  and  go  toi 
Then  the  concert." 

"The  concert?"  Miss  Emerson  sa, 
I'd  quite  forgotten." 

"You  would  go?"  Ma'm'selle  asL 

"I'd  like  to  go.  Couldn't  we  go  t<i 
I'll  comb  my  hair  while  you  wash  ur 
we'll  go  to  dinner." 

Ma'm'selle  chattered  like  a  hap; 
as  they  walked  across  the  campuil 
dining  hall.   They  went  in  through  I 
dent  dining  room,  already  half  fif 
buzzing  with  girlish  talk  and  laught 
Emerson  looked  over  toward  the  ji 
ble.  The  Mitchell  girl  was  there,  wi 
worth   and    Howland   and    Sherwc  i 
Adams,  in  a  group  at  the  far  end  oJ 
ble.  Mitchell  was  talking  earnestly,'! 
others   were   listening.    One  of  this 
her.  passed  the  word,  and  they  al  I 
up.  The  Mitchell  girl  smiled  and  hi 
lifted  her  hand  in  greeting.    Miss  Id 
lifted  her  own  hand  and  waved  s:p 
was  as  though  they  were  all   wai 
some  signal,  even  such  an  awkwan 
she  gave.   They  waved  back,  a  pige 
of  eager  hands.    The  Ainsworth 
gled,  so  loud  that  Miss  Emerson 
clear  across  the  hall. 

Then  she  and  Ma'm'selle  went 
the  faculty  room,  and  old  Griswokl 
up  and  said,  "We'll,  children,  nowb 
eat.    Here's  Kate!" 

And  Miss  Emerson  smiled  at  til 
said,  "Thank  you,  Andrew,"  and  s;H 
among  friends. 
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id. 

^  instance,  my  only  contact  with  a  gen- 

iring  my  first  months  in  the  Army  was 

t  a    gentleman    wearing    two    stars 

d  the  garbage  truck  on  which  I  was 

g  and  ate   me  out   because   I   had 

d  a  garbage  can  into  the  truck  in 

way  that  I  had  dented  it  and  lacer- 

iy  knee.    "One   of  the   first  things 

got  to  learn,  soldier,"  he  said,  "is  to 

are    of    government    property."     I 

know  whether  he  meant  the  truck 

knee. 

ay,  the  parent  of  every  recruit  at  Fort 
receives  a  letter  from  Major  General 
!/hitlock,  commander  of  the  10th  In- 
[Division  which  trains  the  men.  The 
eads,  in  part: 

Mrs.  So-and-So: 

part  of  your  son's  acceptance  in  the 


"Why    do    you    think    you'll 
be  recalled  before  supper?" 

.LIER'S  BOB  CAMPBELL 


a  photograph  was  taken  shortly  after 
eived  his  new  uniform  jacket  and  cap. 
c  you  would  be- interested  in  having  a 
luction  of  the  picture,  so  I  am  for- 
ig  the  attached  copy  .  .  . 
is  my  foremost  desire  that  every  mem- 
:  the  10th  Division  be  given  the  best 
le  care.  Here  at  Fort  Riley  we  have 
facilities  for  medical  attention,  educa- 
ld  recreation  .  .  .  [Also]  as  you  prob- 
;now,  we  are  placing  great  emphasis 
aracter  training  for  the  young  men 

Army  .  .  . 

at  any  time  you  would  like  to  corre- 

with  any  of  the  officers  in  the  divi- 
concerning  your  son's  activities,  we 
3e  happy  to  be  of  service  to  you. 
"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"L.  J.  Whitlock, 
:>r  General,  U.S.  Army,  Commanding." 

'i  New  Army  being  what  it  is,  many 
is  accept  General  Whitlock's  kind  offer 
mte  him  long  letters  of  advice  about 
rig  their  offspring.  All  of  these  letters 
jolitely  answered  by  the  general,  with 
ementary  replies  from  the  boy's  regi- 
il,  battalion  or  company  commander, 
woman  suggested  that  a  good  wal- 
behind  the  woodshed  would  cure 
on  of  a  lamentable  tendency  to  go 
O.L.;  another  requested  that  the  gen- 
excuse  her  son  Freddie  from  eating 
rooms  because  of  an  allergy  toward 
A  man  in  Missouri  asked  the  general 
personally  would  "try  to  get  Kenneth 
in  some  trade  in  the  Army,  and  please 
I  he  stay  in  the  States  instead  of  going 
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to  some  foreign  country."  One  man  swung 
most  magnificently  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing.  "We  would  personally  like  to  meet 
you,"  he  wrote  the  general,  "as  our  boy 
writes  he  has  a  swell  bunch  of  officers.  Our 
home  is  open  to  you  if  you  ever  pass  through 
Gordon,  Nebraska." 

If  you  5/(7/  have  doubts  that  the  Army 
has  changed,  here  are  some  more  shockers 
for  you:  Army  food  now  is  edible,  and 
served  in  air-cooled  mess  halls  with  gay 
curtains  on  the  windows;  Army  noncoms 
now  are  required  to  say  "Please"  and 
"Thank  you"  in  addressing  recruits;  said  re- 
cruits now  are  transported  hither  and  yon 
in  busses  instead  of  trucks;  and  that  instru- 
ment of  torture,  the  Obstacle  Course,  has 
become  a  pleasant  exercise  run  whose  name 
has  been  changed  to  "Confidence  Course." 
As  one  ancient  and  hard-dying  master  ser- 
geant put  it,  "This  ain't  no  obscenity  Army. 
It's  an  obscenity  finishing 
school." 

Some  things  in  basic  train- 
ing haven't  changed,  of 
course — and  probably  they 
never  will.  Guard  duty  and 
inspections  are  just  the  same; 
and  so  is  K.P.,  despite  the 
introduction  of  fancy  new 
equipment  that  was  consid- 
ered Buck  Rogers  stuff  in  my 
day.  There  is  an  elaborate 
new  potato-peeling  machine 
in  every  kitchen,  for  in- 
stance, but  recruit  John 
Powers,  of  Wanette,  Okla- 
homa, told  me,  "It  takes  so 
long  to  cut  the  eyes  out  of 
the  potatoes  after  the  ma- 
chine peels  them,  that  a  man 
could  do  faster  peeling  them 
himself."  As  this  indicates, 
the  Army  art  of  griping 
hasn't  changed  either,  de- 
spite the  tremendous  im- 
provement of  methods. 

For  example,  I  watched 
recruit  Robert  McCullough, 
of  Hope,  Arkansas,  strip 
down  a  Garand  rifle  on  a 
beautifully  designed  disas- 
sembling cloth,  with  silhou- 
ettes of  all  the  rifle  parts 
stenciled  on  it.  Still,  McCul- 
lough said,  in  traditional  Gl  manner,  "Oh, 
my  aching  back.  This  rifle  is  too  obscenity 
complicated  for  me."  To  which  Sergeant 
First  Class  Samuel  Pitzen  replied,  "It  would 
be  too  obscenity  complicated  for  you  if  you 
were  disassembling  an  obscenity  bow  and 
arrow." 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  induc- 
tion process,  the  Army  has  been  doing 
things  that  probably  are  causing  old  sol- 
diers to  turn  over  in  their  graves.  In  the 
Kansas  City  Recruiting  Main  Station,  for 
example,  new  selectees  reporting  for  induc- 
tion from  neighboring  states  sit  around  in 
easy  chairs,  in  a  room  thoughtfully  provided 
with  soda  and  candy  dispensing  machines 
and  magazines.  If  the  selectees  must  re- 
main at  the  induction  station  through  a 
mealtime,  they  are  taken  to  an  establish- 
ment known  as  the  Town  House,  a  fine  res- 
taurant. If  they  must  stay  overnight  to 
finish  the  induction  process,  they  are  put  up 
at  Army  expense  at  The  Senator,  one  of  the 
better  Kansas  City  hotels. 

The  induction  process  itself  would  be  al- 
most unrecognizable  to  the  GI  of  1941.  In 
Kansas  and  western  Missouri,  for  instance, 
the  selectees  are  dispatched  to  Kansas  City 
by  their  local  draft  boards,  and  a  bus  meets 
them  at  the  railroad  station.  At  the  big  re- 
cruiting center  in  downtown  Kansas  City, 
the  selectees  are  briefed  by  an  officer,  who 
addresses  them  as  "Gentlemen,"  and  tells 
them  exactly  what  is  going  to  happen  dur- 
ing their  stay  at  the  induction  station.  This 
briefing  is  standard  New  Army  procedure 
and  it  is  considered  the  rankest  heresy  by 
partisans  of  the  Old  Army,  since  it  com- 


America's  most  wanted  gabardine 


alligator 


GOLD  LABEL 

the  coat  you'll  live  in 

.  .  .  around  the  clock 

around  the  calendar 


100%  All-Virgin  Wool 
Worsted  Gabardine! 

So  smart,  so  comfortable, 
so  truly  right  for 
all-weather  wear  . . .  that's 
the  one  and  only 
Alligator  Gold  Label! 
A  luxurious,  finely  woven 
fabric,  water  repellent 
processed  to  guard  you 
and  your  clothes  in  any 
weather.  A  truly  great 
coat  and  a  great  value  .  .  . 


THE  ALLIGATOR  COMPANY  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  NEW  YORK  ■  LOS  ANGELES 
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•  Plunge  into  any 
weather  in  these 
handsome  Walk-Overs 
Stout  yet  mellow  Heather 
Grain.  Antiqued  tan. 
Double,  oiled  soles. 
Broadmoor . 


/Mut/Am® 


Geo.  E.  Keith  Company,  Brockton  63,  Mais 


No  other  way  of  shaving, 
no  other  shaving  cream 
gives  you  closer, 
cleaner,  longer- 
lasting  shaves... 
and  is  so  good 


for  your  skin! 


TRY  IT! 


•• 


No  brush 
No  lather 
No  rub-in 


mits  the  unpardonable  sin  of  letting  the 
men  know  what  is  going  on. 

After  the  briefing,  the  selectees  are  given 
a  mental  test  called  the  Armed  Forces 
Qualification  Test — something  completely 
new — in  which  they  answer  such  questions 
as,  "If  I  sold  102  newspapers  today  and  120 
newspapers  tomorrow,  how  many  would  I 
sell  altogether?"  This  examination  is  super- 
vised in  a  soundproof  room  by  a  sergeant 
named  Cecil  Smith,  who  puts  the  men  in  a 
proper  mood  with  gags  and  snappy  patter, 
such  as  a  request  not  to  damage  the  Army 
ash  trays  while  they  smoke,  the  ash  trays 
being  beat-up  old  tomato  cans. 

To  be  acceptable  to  the  Army  today,  a 
man  must  answer  at  least  39  questions  cor- 
rectly out  of  90,  in  the  Armed  Forces  Quali- 
fication Test.  Those  who  fail  are  viewed 
with  great  suspicion  and  sent  back  to  their 
draft  boards  for  screening  to  see  if  they  are 
faking — a  procedure  which  has  brought  to 
light  some  interesting  cases.  Notable  among 
these  was  the  instance  of  a  boy  from  a 
small  Illinois  town,  who  turned  out  to  have 
been  the  valedictorian  of  his  high-school 
class  and  the  mathematical  genius  of  the 
local  bank,  where  he  worked  as  a  clerk. 
This  young  man  forthwith  completed  one  of 
the  fastest  round  trips  in  history  from  Kan- 
sas City  to  Illinois  and  back. 

Doctors  Know  All  the  Tricks 

After  the  mental  tests  are  graded,  the 
men  strip  down  and  take  their  physical  ex- 
aminations, which  have  not  changed  appre- 
ciably since  1941,  except  that  most  of  the 
doctors  are  veterans  of  World  War  II,  and, 
therefore,  wise  to  all  the  tricks.  The  physi- 
cal examination  ends  the  selectee's  first  con- 
tact with  the  Army  and  he  is  sent  home  for 
a  period  of  21  days,  to  put  his  affairs  in  or- 
der. Then  he  is  called  back  to  be  sworn  in. 

Before  the  swearing-in  ceremony  he  must 
fill  out  and  sign  seven  forms,  including  one 
interesting  new  document  called  the  "Loy- 
alty Certificate,"  in  which  the  selectee  must 
state  whether  or  not  he  ever  belonged  to  any 
of  a  list  of  175  organizations  labeled  "To- 
talitarian," "Fascist,"  "Communist,"  "Sub- 
versive," "Organizations  which  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  approving  the  commis- 
sion of  acts  of  force  or  violence  to  deny 
others  their  rights  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  (the  Ku-Klux  Klan)" 
and  "Organizations  which  seek  to  alter  the 
form  of  government  of  the  United  States  by 
unconstitutional  means."  A  false  statement 


on  this  form  opens  the  soldier  to  a 
charge  and  can  send  him  off  for  an 
tied  number  of  years  to  contemplate 
in  a  federal  prison. 

With  this  form  out  of  the  way, 
lectee  is  sworn  in;  and  with  my  ow 
again  heard  an  officer,  Captain 
Burt,  say  things  like,  "All  right,  ger 
give  me  your  attention  please."  In  \ 
the  swearing-in  officer  concluded 
marks  with  a  gentle  admonition, 
at  full  voice,  that  went  something  li 
"All  right,  you  men,  you're  in  the  Ar 
and  you  damn'  well  better  learn  how 
orders  from  your  superiors  from  tl 
ute  on!" 

During  the  swearing-in  at  Kans. 
Captain  Burt  also  impressed  me  witl 
telligent  and  lucid  explanation  of  se 
the  Articles  of  War,  which  are  supr. 
be  read  and  explained  to  every  enlist' 
at  least  every  six  months.  The  Aril 
War  were  read  to  me  perhaps  seven  | 
times  during  my  Army  career,  alw; 
drone  that  sounded  like  the  fol 
"Myum  myum  myum  myum — and  1 
alty  is  death.  Myum  myum  myum  n 
and  the  penalty  is  death.  Myum  myi 

When  the  swearing-in  was  over 
lowed  the  new  inductees  on  a  sho 
ride  to  the  Basic  Training  Center 
Riley,  where  all  recruits  from  a 
Midwestern  area  are  trained.    Hen 
surprises  awaited  me.  The  men  wen 
up  at  the  railroad  station  in  a  bus, 
livered   quickly  to   a  coffee-and-lei 
snack  bar  for  refreshment.  Then  th 
given  another  briefing  by  a  Lieutena 
ert   Linaker,    whose    opening    lines 
"Good  afternoon,  gentlemen.    I'm 
welcome  you  on  behalf  of  the  comn 
general.   I  hope  your  stay  is  pleasant 

After  that,  each  man  received  a  ha 
not  just  a  GI  haircut,  but  any  kind 
sired,  excluding,  possibly  long  Lat 
burns.  He  also  received  a  set  of  I 
clothes,  a  bath,  a  physical  inspect!* 
an  assignment  to  a  regular  trainin 
pany.  As  the  processing  continued 
things  I  could  scarcely  believe. 

The   recruits   got  their  clothing 
second  day  at  a  huge  warehouse, 
days  each  soldier  is  given  a  cloth 
lowance  of  $152.09   when   he   entl 
service,  plus  $4.20  monthly  from  II 
he  enters  service,  for  replacing  worn 

If  he  takes  care  of  his  clothes  an<| 
no  replacements,  he  can  pocket  the  I 
month.    The  warehouse  resembles   I 


LEAPERS  COURSE 

Basic  requirements 

(trainees) 

I.  SCORE  OF  qo  OR  Hl6HC»  IN 

APrmipE  area  i. 

?.  DESIRE  TO  PARTICIPATE  . 

3  PASS  3ASIC  TRAINING. 

4  PASS  PHYSICAL  FITNESS  TEST 

5  HAVE  PHYSICAL  PROFILE  A  OR  B. 
6.  SHOW  ft)T6NTlAL  LEADERSHIP 

ABILITY  MJRIN&  BASIC  TRAINING. 
7  WAIVE  ENllSTTMENTCOMMirM, 
'  OTHER  THAN  COMBAT  ARA"," 
g  EACH  TRAlNINj 

COMMANDE 

OUTsrANDi 


LEADERS  COURSE  SELECTION 
(trainees) 

BEFORE  1ST  WEEK  OF    BASIC 

TRAINING  (TODAY) 

LEADERS   INTEREST 

INTERVIEW 

1ST  WEEK.  OF  BASIC  TRAINING 

INTEREST  ROSTER  TO  CO.  COMMANDER 

1ST  WEEK  THRU  5"TH  WEEK  OF 

BASIC  TRAINING. 
EVALUATION  6V  CO. 
fern  WEEK  OF  8*SI 
LEADERS  BI06RAPW( 
ADMINISTERED 
TH   WEEK  OF  <t 
iSELECTTON 
tv|  WEEK  OF 
FIN* 


l-fADERS  COOPSE 

BASIC    REOUIREMSN? 
(CASUAL) 
I,  SCORE  OF  90  Oft  HlGrfE 

APTITUDE  AREA  I. 
2  DESIRE  TO  PARTICIPATE: 
a  PASS  REFRESHER  TRANIN 
4  PASS  PHYSICAL  FITNESS  TEJ 
S.  HAVE  PHYSICAL  PROFILE  A  O1 

6  SHOW  POTENTIAL  LEADERS!; 
ABILITY  WRIN&  REFRESHER  W 

7  wAiv^syjuswEAir  amm 

or/f>  ^\i  COMSAT  ARM! 
,N6CO.  COMMANI 

^  W>  ourswND 

WFRfSHER  TRAIN  I 

TO  AREA  I   SCoR'  I 

Fc)OR  e&ou 
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Macy's,  with  recruits  arguing  with 
ply  clerks  over  sizes,  while  the  sup- 
ks  patiently  restrain  their  tempers 
ise  the  rule  now  is  that  a  recruit  can 
le  shoe  department  or  the  pants  de- 
it,  etc.,  until  he  is  satisfied  that  he 
correctly. 

around  and  discussed  all  this  with 
iply  sergeant,  a  34th  Division  vet- 
the  North  African  and  Italian  cam- 
named  Joseph  F.  Vanek,  and  he 
ed  as  much  bewilderment  at  the  new 
as  I  did. 

en  I  came  into  the  Army,"  Vanek 
hey  fitted  new  shoes  by  making  us 
ucket  of  sand  in  each  hand.  If  your 
n't  spread  out  to  touch  the  shoe  any- 
that  was  supposed  to  be  your  size. 
lly,  the  shoes  ended  up  two  sizes 
ie."  He  pointed  to  a  scientific  device 
pw  accurately  measures  the  length 
iJth  of  a  man's  foot  when  he  steps  on 
Jjis  full  weight.  Then  he  showed  me 


Information  Pleas 


HARRY   DEVLIN 


I  admit  that  I'm  a  cad, 
A  heel,  a  brute  and  all  that's  bad; 
And  I  apologize,  my  dear, 
So  blow  your  nose  and  dry  each  tear. 
Now  tell  me,  darling,  I  implore — 
>.  What  I'm  apologizing  for. 

— FRANK    R.    CANNING 


et  that  correctly  records  the  inseam 
of  trousers,  and  posters  forbidding 
pply  clerks  to  let  any  man  have  a 
nless  the  sleeve  comes  down  to  the 
of  the  wrist. 

ek  and  I  commiserated  with  each 
as  we  walked  across  the  street  and 
ed  a  shop  graced  by  12  female  tailors 
vil  service  employees)  working  on 
ions  for  recruits.  The  selectees  bring 
r  newly  issued  uniforms  and  get  any 
I  alterations,  for  free — even  to  the 
of  having  an  entire  jacket  torn  apart 
ut  together  again  like  a  custom- 
d  job.  Vanek  became  saddest  of  all 
we  walked  to  the  exit  of  the  ware- 
Here,  busses  were  waiting  to  take 
cruits  and  their  burden  of  clothing 

0  the  barracks.  "Remember,"  sighed 
"when    we   were    issued    our   first 

ig?  We  had  to  load  the  two  heavy 
ks  bags  on  our  backs  and  walk  two 
with  them,  generally  in  a  blizzard  or 
oiling  sun." 

n  more  startling  than  all  this  is  the 
vement  in  the  classification  process. 
the  recruits  begin  on  their  third  day 
t  Riley.    Probably  nothing  in  World 

1  inspired  as  many  gags  as  the  Army's 
ng  talent  for  putting  square  pegs  in 
holes.  According  to  Major  W.  Hold- 
the  chief  classification   and   assign- 

Oflker  of  the  Tenth  Division  at  Fort 
this   happened    mostly    because   the 

it  tests  were  inadequate,  and  any  per- 
ollicer  could   in   "eases  of  military 

ity"  change  a  soldier's  Military  Oc- 

on  Specialty  Number.    "To  do  that 

r'»  for  September  30,  1950 


today,"  he  said  moodily,  "practically  re- 
quires an  act  of  Congress.  Also,  we  are 
getting  closer  to  pure  mechanics  in  this 
work.  You  get  a  certain  set  of  numbers 
from  the  tests  and  you  come  up  with  a  cer- 
tain result — so  that  the  element  of  human 
error  is  almost  eliminated." 

Whereas  there  was  only  one  over-all  apti- 
tude test  in  1941,  today  there  are  11 — and 
they  are  administered  under  the  most  con- 
siderate of  circumstances:  early  in  the 
morning  when  the  recruits  are  fresh,  and 
before  they  have  had  any  of  their  im- 
munization injections.  (In  the  old  days,  the 
tests  generally  were  regarded  as  newfan- 
gled nonsense,  and  some  men  went  into  the 
testing  room  with  102  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture from  the  typhoid-fever  shots  they  had 
received  a  few  hours  before.) 

Today's  recruits  are  tested   in   Reading 
and    Vocabulary,    Arithmetic    Reasoning, 
Pattern  Analysis,  and  in  their  ability  to  learn 
radio    code    from    a    phonograph    record. 
On  the  next  day  they  get  tests 
in     Army     Clerical     Speed, 
Shop    Mechanics,    Mechani- 
cal    Aptitude,     Automobile 
Information,  Electrical  Infor- 
mation, and  Radio  Informa- 
tion.  They  also  are  asked  to 
fill  out  an  Army  Preference 
Blank,  which  asks  100  ques- 
tions like,  "Would  you  rather 
fry  eggs  or  dig  a  ditch?" 

All  of  these  test  forms  are 
graded  electrically  in  a  ma- 
chine, and  each  recruit 
emerges  with  three  Army  oc- 
cupations bestowed  on  him. 
One  man  that  I  observed,  for 
instance,  came  through  the 
process  as  a  Radar  Me- 
chanic, a  Finance  Clerk  and 
a  Sound  and  Flash  Ranging- 
man  for  the  artillery.  Since 
he  had  been  a  restaurant 
cashier,  and  a  ham  radio  op- 
erator in  civilian  life,  this 
seemed  reasonable  enough. 
However,  just  to  make 
sure  I  wasn't  being  fed  the 
usual  World  War  II  Army 
hogwash.  I  requested  and  re- 
ceived permission  to  go 
through  a  file  of  Form 
20s  (Soldier's  Qualification 
Cards)  at  random.  What 
I  found  was  encouraging. 
Thomas  R.  Peasner,  Jr.,  who 
"played  the  piano  with  dance 
bands,"  now  is  an  "0175,  Bandsman,  oboe"; 
Joe  V.  Moore,  who  "prepared,  seasoned  and 
cooked,  by  appropriate  methods,  soups, 
meats,  vegetables,  desserts  and  other  food- 
stuffs for  Stann's  Drive-in  in  Sacramento, 
California,"  now  is  a  mess  steward;  and — 
wonder  of  wonders — John  L.  Young,  who 
was  a  "light  truck  driver  for  Koppers  Tar 
Products  in  East  Providence,  Rhode  Is- 
land," now  is  an  "0345,  truck  driver,  light." 
The  inductees  who  make  the  best  scores 
in  the  classification  tests  are  tapped  im- 
mediately as  prospects  for  Leaders'  Course, 
a  school  in  which  the  Army  trains  men  for 
combat  leadership.  It  is  possible  today  for 
a  selectee  to  go  through  basic  training, 
enter  the  Leaders'  School  and  then  go  di- 
rectly to  Officer  Candidate  School- — pro- 
gressing from  recruit  to  second  lieutenant 
in  less  than  a  year.  Most  other  recruits, 
when  they  finish  their  basic  training,  are 
shipped  to  one  of  the  Army's  dozens  of  re- 
markably fine  specialist  schools,  ranging 
from  Medical  Aid  Man  School  to  Water 
Supply  and  Purification  School.  In  other 
words,  our  Radar  Mechanic  can't  actually 
become  a  Radar  Mechanic  until  he  com- 
pletes basic  training  and  graduates  from 
Radar  Mechanics  School. 

But  e.very  man  must  complete  his  basic 
training  first.  This,  too,  is  a  far  cry  from 
1941,  when  most  men  were  assigned  to 
units  first  and  then  given  their  basic  train- 
ing by  the  unit  itself.  This  delicate  task 
often  was  entrusted  to  old  and  hard-bitten 
noncoms,  each  of  whom  was  given  a  squad 
to  instruct  in  all  subjects.  My  basic  train- 
ing instructor  would  mumble  a  few  unin- 


\ou  arrive  stad  depart 

Down- 
Town 

on  the  SantaFe 


MILES  TO  jrv 

T0WH  W* 

-not 
out  in  the 
country 


When  you're  going  somewhere,  you  want 
to  be  there  when  you  arrive. 

Go  Santa  Fe.    You  leave  on  your  trip 
when  you  plan  to  leave. 

You  arrive  relaxed,  refreshed, 
at  a  convenient  station  right  downtown, 
close  to  your  hotel  or  office. 

Travel  Santa  Fe  and  you  choose 
accommodations  to  suit  yourself. 
You  get  privacy  as  you  like  it.    You  have 
room  to  roam  around  when  you  want  it.  You 
enjoy  wonderful  Fred  Harvey  meals. 

You  be  the  judge.    Go  Santa  Fe 
all  ihe  way! 


Ride  great 
trains  through, 
a  great  country 


R.  T.  Anderson,  General  Possenger  Traffic  Manager,  Santa  Fe  System  lines,  Chicago  4 
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PREVENTIVE 
SERVICE,  100% 


THIS  DEAD  WIPER  BLADE  rtill  looks 
new  but  it  blurs  rain,  smears  muck,  streaks 
glass.  DEAD  blades  make  dead  drivers! 


THIS  LfVE  ANCO  BLADE  wipes  clean, 
clears  rain,  clears  road  muck  .  .  .  lets  you 
SEE.  Protects  your  loved  ones. 

•  When  your  car  gets  Preventive  Serv- 
ice, be  sure  to  examine  your  windshield 
wiper  blades.  They  may  still  look  new 
but  corrosive  windshield  film,  wind 
burn  and  hot  sun  Bake  the  life  out  of 
rubber,  often  in  six  months  or  less.  No 
matter  how  good  they  look,  dead  blades 
cause  dangerous  windshield  smear. 
Dead  blades  make  dead  drivers.  Pro- 
tect your  car  .  .  .  your  life  .  .  .  with 
100%  Preventive  Service. 

Change  Your  Wiper  Blades 
Next  time  you  buy  gas,  change  to 
live, new  Anco Blades. .  .Rain-Master 
for  Flat  windshields  .  .  .  Clear- Flkx 
for  Flat  or  Curved  windshields.  They 
fit  all  cars — wipe  quicker  and  cleaner 
than  any  other  blades. 


Mr,  Dealer:  Ask  your  Anco  Dis- 
tributor about  the  sensational,  new 
Anco  Wiper  Motor.  A  quick,  easy  re- 
placement for  lazy  vacuum  motors. 
Gives  lots  more  power  . . .  lots  less  stall. 
Compensates  for  linkage  wear  to  con- 
trol wiping  arc.  Eliminates  blade  slap. 


THE  ANDERSON   COMPANY 

Gary,  Indiana 


GIFT 


GET 

YOUR 

GIFT 

HORSE 

NOW 


A    BEAUTIFUL 
MANTEL    PIECE 


Bronze  Beauty 

Cat/I  ELABORATELY  DETAILED 
OUUWESTERN  SADDLE  HORSES 

GIVEN  TO  ADVERTISE 

THE  ELM  COMPANY 

■OX  •,  DIPT.   MS-A,  NAZLCTON,  KNN. 

O.tP  THIS  ADV.  AND  MAIL  WITH  50c 

COIN  FOR  PACKING  AND  PARCEL  POST. 


ATHLETES  FOOT 

Dr.  Scholl's  Fast  Relief  and  Healing  Aid! 


Don't  wait!  Get  Dr.  Scholl's 
SOLVEX  today!  Thi»  famous 
prescription  of  Dr.   Sertoli's 

?|uickly  relieves  itching,  kills 
ungi  of  Athlete's  Foot  on 
contact,  aids  rapid  healing 
of  red,  raw,  cracked  or 

Eeeling  skin.  Insist  on 
ir.  Sertoli's  SOLVEX. 
In  Liquid.  Ointment 
or  Powder  form. 


DrScholli  SOLVEX 


telligible  platitudes  about  military  courtesy 
or  erecting  a  shelter  tent — and  then  rush  us 
off  for  several  hours  of  bayonet  drill,  at 
which  he  had  excelled  in  World  War  I. 

As  a  result,  many  of  us  were  good 
enough  with  this  archaic  weapon  to  fight 
duels  with  Errol  Flynn  in  costume  motion 
pictures — but  we  knew  nothing  about  com- 
bat. When  our  noncom  instructor  got  tired 
of  bayonet  drill,  he  would  devote  the  rest  of 
the  day  to  having  us  unload  trucks  or  pick 
up  cigarette  butts  from  an  untold  number 
of  acres  of  Army  post.  We  grew  so  pro- 
ficient at  these  skills  that  one  of  my  fellow 
recruits,  a  commercial  artist,  drew  a  coat 
of  arms  for  our  class  consisting  of  crossed 
bayonets  and  cigarette  butts  rampant  on  a 
field  of  two-ton  trucks. 

Today,  recruits  attend  eight  periods  of 
classes  a  day,  from  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m., 
and  the  courses  are  planned  like  a  regular 
school  curriculum,  with  examinations  and 
a  certain  number  of  hours  of  attendance 
required  for  credits  in  each  course.  The 
instructors,  both  enlisted  men  and  officers, 
are  themselves  trained  for  their  assign- 
ments in  schools;  and  they  follow  a  pre- 
scribed teaching  outline  with  slides,  skits, 
training  films,  visual  aids,  etc.,  all  laid 
down  for  them  in  a  manual.  The  instruc- 
tors are  required  to  learn  every  recruit's 
name  and  when  the  recruit  answers  a  ques- 
tion, the  instructor  must  say,  "Thank  you." 
The  quickest  way  for  an  instructor  to  get 
himself  shipped  to  an  infantry  outfit  in 
Alaska — the  Siberia  of  the  Army — is  to 
bully  a  recruit  in  class. 

Some  of  the  instruction  takes  a  dramatic 
turn.  For  instance,  I  was  sitting  in  a  class 
one  day  when  a  soldier  suddenly  burst  into 
the  room  shouting,  "Hi,  Icky!"  at  the  in- 
structor. His  buttons  were  askew,  his  cap 
was  tucked  into  the  epaulet  of  his  shirt,  his 
pockets  were  bulging,  his  pant  legs  were 
rolled  up,  and  he  wore  a  huge  knot  in  his 
tie.  When  the  class  stopped  laughing,  the 
instructor  solemnly  declared,  'This  is  how 
you're  not  supposed  to  wear  your  uni- 
form." The  sloppy  soldier  was  a  noncom 
dressed  up  for  the  purpose,  and  with  the 
dramatic  example  before  the  class,  the  in- 
structor then  proceeded  to  explain  to  them 
how  they  should  dress. 

Feet  Ruined  by  Long  Hikes 

Outdoors,  basic  training  has  not  changed 
much.  The  25-mile  hike  is  no  more,  how- 
ever. As  Captain  Jake  Lyons  explained  it, 
"We  found  out  that  it  didn't  do  anything 
but  ruin  a  lot  of  guys'  feet."  Instead,  the 
recruits  now  go  on  hour-and-a-half 
"walks."  Occasionally,  there  is  a  15-mile 
hike,  but  every  man's  feet  are  examined 
from  time  to  time,  and  whenever  damage 
shows  up,  the  recruit  is  dumped  into  a  ve- 
hicle following  the  column.  The  Obstacle 
Course,  as  already  noted,  now  is  the  Con- 
fidence Course,  and  the  recruits  no  longer 
are  required  to  run  it  in  a  certain  time,  or 
even  attempt  any  obstacle  they  feel  they 
can't  make.  It's  an  easier  course,  too.  For 
the  time  being,  anyway. 

With  the  fortunes  of  the  Korean  war 
ebbing  and  flowing,  there  is  no  telling  how 
many  of  the  current  techniques  may  be 
changed.  Since  I  visited  Fort  Riley,  for 
instance,  Army  Field  Forces  chief,  Gen- 
eral Mark  Clark,  announced  that  the  Army 
will  be  reinstituting  tougher  physical  train- 
ing methods.  And  back  again  is  the  old 
Infiltration  Course,  in  which  the  men  crawl 
under  barbed  wire  while  machine  guns 
fire  live  ammunition  over  their  heads. 
However,  the  Pentagon  hastened  to  assure 
us  that  the  new  "humanitarian"  philosophy 
remains  the  same.  Recruits  will  continue 
to  be  treated  with  jaw-dropping  considera- 
tion. 

There  are  four  other  major  items  about 
basic  training  that  will  interest  former  GIs. 

Item  number  one  is  pay.  When  I  went 
into  the  Army,  my  salary  was  $21  a  month 
— and  I  didn't  get  any  of  this  munificent 
sum  in  hand  until  the  end  of  the  second 
month.  Recruits  in  basic  training  today 
receive  $75  a  month — which  means  that 
GI  wages  have  increased  more  than  250 


per  cent  in  nine  years.  Not  only  that,  but 
today's  recruits  "at  the  discretion  of  the 
commanding  general"  receive  a  $10  "par- 
tial pay"  the  second  day  they  are  in  service. 
This  advance  is  called  "the  Flying  Ten," 
presumably  because  of  the  speed  with 
which  it  disappears. 

Item  number  two  is  food.  In  1941, 
Army  chow  was  so  bad  that  I  still  have 
nightmares  about  cold  bacon  floating 
around  in  a  soup  of  maple  sirup,  raw  dough 
and  condensed  milk;  and  when  I  got  over- 
seas, I  actually  liked  C  and  K  rations  by 
comparison.  However,  when  General 
Eisenhower  became  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  after  the  war,  he  said,  "I  want  to  go 
down  in  history  as  the  man  who  did  some- 
thing for  Army  chow."   He  kept  his  word. 

Today,  most  of  the  misfits  have  been 
thrown  out  of  the  kitchen;  and  cooks  and 
mess  stewards  (formerly  mess  sergeants) 
now  are  career  men  with  I.Q.  requirements 
just  a  few  points  below  the  standard  for 
officer  candidates.  They  must  constantly 
attend  courses  in  such  subjects  as  Meat 
Cookery  With  The  Use  Of  The  Meat  Ther- 
mometer and  Making  Coffee  In  The  Coffee 
Urn  Using  The  Urn-bag  Method.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  master  menus  are  drawn  up 
in  Washington  seven  months  in  advance, 
so  that  every  Army  mess  in  the  country 
serves  exactly  the  same  meals  every  day. 
Huge  Army  Food  Markets  have  been  es- 
tablished in  some  areas  to  avoid  the  old 
mess  sergeant  graft;  and  every  post  and  di- 
vision now  has  an  officer  called  the  Food 
Service  Supervisor,  who  is  a  trained  dieti- 
tian. 

Also,  enlisted  men  sit  on  a  Menu  Board 
at  many  posts,  and  when  they  report  that 
the  men  don't  like  certain  foods,  said  foods 
are  replaced  on  the  menu  with  something 
better-tasting  and  equally  nutritious.  I  ate 
in  enlisted  men's  messes  at  Fort  Riley  for 
several  days,  and  I  couldn't  believe  it  was 
the  Army  chow  I  had  known.  One  Friday, 
for  example,  I  sat  down  to  dinner  with  B 
Company  of  the  85th  Regiment  and  had 
pineapple  juice,  baked  fish  with  tomato 
sauce,  fresh  sweet  corn,  lettuce  and  tomato 
salad,  potatoes  boiled  in  their  jackets,  milk, 
coffee  with  real  cream  (no  canned 
"armored  cow")  and  ice  cream. 

Item  number  three  is  the  change  in  the 
men  themselves.  For  one  thing,  in  ac- 
cordance with  local  policy  Negro  recruits 
now  train  and  sleep  and  eat  side-by-side 
with  the  white  inductees — and  on  the  sur- 
face, at  least,  the  Army's  new  nonsegre- 
gation  policy  seems  to  be  working  out 
extremely  well.  I  saw  Negro  honor  students 
and  acting  noncoms  heading  up  mixed 
companies.     Not    only    that,    but    today's 


trainees  have  the  appearance  of  ( 
rather  than  soldiers,  as  they  hurrl 
from  class  to  class  with  books  undj 
arms. 

Moreover,  this  rapid  transfoj 
from  the  high-school  classroom 
Army  classroom  is  reflected  in  their  | 
Some  of  the  picturesque  old  Army 
ities  are  there,  but  these  are  curiousll 
mingled  with  the  jive  talk  one  b] 
every  juke  joint  around  the  country. 

Overheard  Jive — Army  St 

For  instance,  I  caught  the  follov 
teresting  exchange  (version  slight 
sored  here)  in  one  company  mess  hi 

First  Recruit:    "Wha'  hoppen, 
saw  you  take  off  like  a  big  bird  fr 
PX." 

Second  Recruit:  "Aah.  Some 
of  a  cadre  man  caught  me  goofing  o 
icky  made  me  police  up  the  barracl 
I  was  making  three  tracks." 

For  the  uninitiated,  the  last  s< 
means  that  as  punishment  for  leavin 
detail  without  permission,  the  your 
apparently  had  been  made  to  scrub  t 
racks  with  mop  and  pail  until  his  t 
dragging. 

Item  number  four  is  a  complete  i 
tion,  possibly  one  of  the  most  im| 
steps  any  army  ever  has  taken.  Each 
Army's  big  Basic  Training  Centers  n 
an  establishment  known  as  the  Mem 
giene  Consultation  Service.  At  Fort 
the  Tenth  Infantry  Division's  Ser 
commanded  by  a  Medical  Corps 
who  is  a  psychiatrist,  and  manned 
first  lieutenant  psychologist,  a  secon 
tenant  psychiatric  social  worker  ai 
enlisted  psychiatric  social  workers—  i 
them  superbly  trained  in  Army  hospi, 

In  the  old  days,  if  a  misfit  or  a  r 
justed  person  got  into  the  Army,  he 
was  tormented  by  his  company  mate 
he  blew  his  top  in  training  and  was  1 
off  for   a   medical  discharge.    Moi 
quently,  the  man  restrained  himsell 
he  got  into  combat,  where  the  first  el 
ing  enemy  shell  often  would  set  hi  I 
He  would  then  go  to  pieces,  endanl 
the  lives  of  the  other  men  in  his  outf  I 

Today,  every  recruit  passing  thl 
Fort  Riley  is  given  a  questionnaire 
pared  by  the  Mental  Hygiene  Consu  I 
Service,  asking  14  questions  like,  "El 
have  a  feeling  that  people  are  wal 
you  or  talking  about  you  in  the  streel 
on  this  questionnaire,  any  inductee! 
indications  that  he  might  be  emotil 
unsound,  he  is  subjected  to  thorough  I 
views  by  the  psychologists  and  the  pi 
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the  Mental  Hygiene  center.  If  they 
man  a  complete  mental  misfit,  he  is 
ended  for  immediate  discharge.  If 
i  is  emotionally  ill,  but  salvageable, 
e  him  excellent  modern  psychiatric 
nt  while  he  is  going  about  his  basic 
duties. 

lie  more  positive  side,  the  psychia- 

nstantly  briefs  the  Basic  Training 

i  company  commanders  on  symp- 

emotional  disturbances  that  might 

among    the    men.     In    this    way, 

soldiers  like  homosexuals  and  sa- 

jncoms  are  weeded  out;  again,  if  the 

salvageable,  he  is  treated  by  all  the 

modern     psychiatric     techniques 

up  to  psychoanalysis  and  narcosyn- 

In  less  serious  cases,  the  psychia- 

alter  Reed-trained  Captain  Stanley 

pinchuk,    has   cured    such    physical 

ints  as  heart  palpitations,  fainting. 

and  even  the  Army's  traditional 

the    aching    back — all    of    which 

sen  traced,  in  certain  cases,  to  men- 

blems. 

al  of  the  salvage  job  done  by  the 
new  Mental  Hygiene  Service 
was  the  recent  case  of  a  nineteen- 
d  inductee.  This  boy  had  an  over- 
ive  mother  who,  when  he  was  a 
wouldn't  let  him  associate  with  other 
,  lest  he  pick  up  their  germs.  As  a 
this  boy  kept  to  himself  through 
;hool;  and  when  he  got  into  the 
he  just  didn't  know  how  to  get 
with  people.  He  took  to  brooding, 
n  one  day  in  basic  training  a  near- 
thing  occurred.  His  entire  body 
a  strange  paralysis  just  as  he  pulled 
out  of  a  hand  grenade.  His  life  was 
»y  the  quick  action  of  a  nearby  sol- 
bo  tackled  him  and  knocked  the 
renade  away  before"  it  exploded. 

afternoon,  the  boy's  company 
nder  referred  him  to  the  Mental 
e  Consultation  Service.  The  psychia- 
t  him  to  talk  about  his  fears  and  in- 
ies  and  he  broke  down  and  cried, 
ychiatrist  began  treating  the  young- 
nd  little  by  little  the  boy  came  to 
how  his  troubles  stemmed  from  the 


unnatural  reliance  on  the  protection  of  his 
mother.  At  the  end  of  three  months,  the 
boy  came  in  and  asked  for  a  transfer  to  an- 
other outfit — instead  of  the  discharge  he 
could  have  had.  He  finally  had  come  to 
realize  that  he  didn't  need  a  parent  to  lean 
on  any  more.  In  other  words,  he  no  longer 
was  a  child;  he  was  mature  enough  to  start 
off  on  his  own. 

This  case  is  typical  of  the  advanced 
thinking  of  the  New  Army — a  concept 
which  was  as  remote  to  me  in  1941  as  it 
was  to  a  private  in  Napoleon's  army  in 
1810.  Much  of  this  thinking  stems  from 
the  work  of  the  Doolittle  Board  (a  group 
headed  by  Lieutenant  General  Jimmy  Doo- 
little which  heard  enlisted  men's  com- 
plaints after  World  War  II)  and  from  the 
humane  theories  of  a  brilliant  pair  of 
Chiefs  of  Staff — Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
and  Omar  Bradley.  Another  great  general. 
Jacob  L.  Devers,  summed  it  up  succinctly 
in  a  report  which  he  issued  last  September. 
"There  are  a  few  persons,"  Devers  wrote, 
"who  have  said  that  the  Army  is  'going 
soft'  in  its  training.  These  people  are  ig- 
norant of  the  distinction  between  intelli- 
gent leadership  and  coercive  methods. 

"Much  of  today's  philosophy  of  troop 
handling  is  based  on  a  recognition  of  the 
dignity  of  the  individual.  The  military  his- 
tory of  this  nation  is  replete  with  evidence 
that  a  man  is  a  better  fighter  when  he  re- 
tains his  individuality — an  element  of 
American  strength  which  no  totalitarian 
nation  possesses." 

A  great  deal  of  this  lofty  thinking,  of 
course,  is  lost  on  today's  crop  of  new  GIs, 
who  don't  realize  what  it  used  to  be  like: 
In  the  healthy  tradition  of  all  American 
soldiers,  they  continue  to  gripe  without 
cessation.  In  Fort  Riley's  clothing  ware- 
house, I  heard  one  recruit  say,  "Aah,  it's 
the  same  old  Army.  Hurry  up  and  wait; 
only  two  sizes  of  clothing — too  large  and 
too  small." 

To  which  my  friend,  long-suffering  Sup- 
ply Sergeant  Vanek,  replied: 

"You  may  not  know  it,  Mac,  but  you 
never  had  it  so  good.  No,  sir.  You  never 
had  it  so  good."  the  end 


Always  Something  Doing 
at  Boston3s  Old  Howard 
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July  4,  1846,  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Howard  was  laid.  Because  their 
in  show  business  was  limited,  the 
Iwners  reserved  the  first  floor  for  a 
g  works.  That  put  the  orchestra 
>n  the  second  story,  which  had  to  be 
d  then,  just  as  today,  by  a  long  flight 
jrs  from  the  street.    Three  tiers  of 

and  three  horseshoe-shaped  balco- 
>se  to  the  rosette  ceiling  from  which 
a  huge  gas  light.  The  interior  was 
pmely  whitewashed  and  cast-iron 
jrk  decorated  the  backs  of  seats  and 
rimeters  of  boxes  and  balconies. 

the  next  30  years  carriages  rolled 
from  Beacon  Hill  and  silk  hats  were 
up  in  the  cloakroom  as  Boston  blue 
i  turned  out  to  see  the  best  actors 
ctresses  of  the  day.    Junius   Brutus 

played  Hamlet  there  many  times, 
is  three  sons,  J.  B.,  Jr.,  Edwin  and 
Wilkes,  also  appeared.  The  first  Ital- 
rand  Opera  company  to  appear  in 
n  also  made  its  debut  on  the  Howard 

antime,  on  the  first  floor,  the  Otis  S. 
brewery  continued  to  bottle  ale  and 
it  a  lively  pace  day  and  night.  Heavy 
ry  wagons  drawn  by  draft  horses 
ed  down  Howard  Street  behind  the 
y  broughams  of  first-nighters.  To 
the  yeasty  fumes  of  the  bottling 
from  theater  patrons,  the  manage- 
installed  special  ventilators. 
1870  the  day  of  the  legitimate  drama 
;  Howard  stage  was  about  over.  Mel- 
na  and  variety  shows  began  to  fill 
ill.     As  the  theater's  tone  dropped, 
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profits  rose.  Crowds  were  lured  by  a  steady 
succession  of  jugglers,  magicians  and  acro- 
bats. Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  was  also  a  popu- 
lar booking,  as  was  Colonel  William  Cody's 
"own  mammoth  combination  of  25  first- 
class  artists"  riding  their  horses  on  stage  in 
Twenty  Days — or  Buffalo  Bill's  Pledge. 

In  this  era  the  Howard's  programs, 
printed  on  purple  paper,  carried  a  standard 
advertisement,  an  invitation  urging  patrons 
of  the  theater  to  "Come  where  the  wood- 
bine twineth  at  19  Howard  Street."  The 
address  was  a  saloon  where,  for  the  con- 
venience of  customers,  a  large  gong  was 
sounded  two  minutes  before  the  curtain 
rose. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century,  Dr. 
G.  E.  Lothrop,  one  of  Boston's  greatest 
showmen,  took  over  the  Howard  Athe- 
naeum, by  then  known  as  the  Old  Howard. 
Under  his  management  the  theater  entered 
its  burlesque  era — serving,  incidentally,  as  a 
training  ground  for  latter-day  stars  of  musi- 
cal comedy,  big-time  vaudeville,  radio  and 
the  movies.  Harrigan  and  Hart,  Gus  Wil- 
liams, Pat  Rooney,  Tony  Pastor,  Weber 
and  Fields,  Joe  Yule,  Sr.,  and  jovial  Maggie 
Cline  were  followed  by  Jack  Pearl,  Bert 
Lahr,  Fanny  Brice,  Bobby  Clark,  James 
Barton,  Joe  Penner,  Phil  Silvers  and  Abbott 
and  Costello — all  later  to  go  on  to  Broad- 
way and  Hollywood  fame. 

Boxing  and  wrestling  exhibitions  had 
been  introduced  to  the  Howard  stage  even 
before  Lothrop  took  over.  First  to  appear 
was  John  L.  Sullivan,  at  the  height  of  his 
glory  as  heavyweight  champion.  Others 
who  followed  the  Boston  Strong  Boy  on 
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\'d  like  to  be  Boss  here 
for  about  3  days!" 

"...  I  probably  blushed  after  I  thought  out  loud — and 

turned  around  to  find  the  boss  standing  there. 

But  when  he  smiled  and  asked, 

'Well,  what  tvould  you  do 

Miss  Phillips?'  I  said,  "I'd 

do  something  about  the 

office  none — and  I  bet 

we'd  all  make  fewer  errors 

and  wouldn't  be  so 

jumpy  and  jittery." 


"I'm  the  expert 

who  cured  these  office  jitters  .  .  . 

This  office  was  typical  of  hundreds  where 
unchecked  noise  destroys  efficiency,  ruins 
dispositions  and  boosts  operating  costs.  Our 
free  analysis  showed  that  Acousti-Celotex  Sound 
Conditioning— quickly  installed  at  modest 
cost — would  bring  immediate  quiet,  comfort  and 
savings  to  this  office  and  its  staff." 


Remember  .  .  .  if  fakes  all  3  to  check  noise  for  good! 


1 — The  Correct  Material  for  each  particular  job!  Your 
distributor  of  Acousti-Celotex  products  has  a  complete  line 
of  superior,  specialized  acoustical  materials,  backed  by  over 
25  years  of  experience  in  custom-made  sound  conditioning. 
His  free  analysis  of  your  noise  problem  assures  correct  sound 
conditioning — in  advance! 

2 — Expert  Installation  to  suit  each  individual  require- 
ment, specification  and  building  code.  Over  200,000  Acousti- 
Celotex  installations  the  country  over  have  solved  every 
type  of  acoustical  problem.  That's  why  you  get  the  right 
material,  correctly  installed,  the  first  time  when  you  specify 
Acousti-Celotex  products. 

3— Guaranteed  Materials,  Methods  and  Workman- 
ship. Acousti-Celotex  products  have  the  years  of  scien- 
tific research,  nation-wide  organization  and  time-proved 
qualities  that  enable  your  distributor  to  guarantee  his  work, 
his  materials  and  his  sound  conditioning  techniques. 

FOR  YOU*  Fltee  COPY  of  the  informative  booklet,  "25  Ques- 
tions and  Answers  on  Sound  Conditioning,''  and  the  name 
of  your  nearest  distributor,  write  to  The  Celotex  Corpora- 
tion, Dept.  CC-9,  120  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago  3, 
Illinois.  In  Canada,  Dominion  Sound  Equipments,  Ltd., 
Montreal,  Quebec. 

Acousti-Celotex 
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SHOES      FOR      MEN 
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*g95  .  $995 

THE  "STATESMAN"    SERIES    $ 


get  America's 
top  styling! 


•  You  don't  have  to  choose  between 
smart  style  and  low  price  when  you  get  Fortunes. 
They're  both  yours  with  a  bonus  of  comfort  in 
every  pair.  Snug,  trim  and  sleek  of  line,  Fortunes 
flatter  any  man's  foot  and  give  proud  service  at 
the  popular  price  you  like  to  pay.  (You  save 
enough  for  an  extra  pair!)  For  complete  satis- 
faction, try  a  pair  of  Fortune  "Informal"  styles. 
See  your  Fortune  dealer,  today. 
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WANTED:   Men  and  Women 

in  every  community 

Collier's  offers  both  men  and  women  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  substantial  extra  income  in  spare  time.  You 
simply  take  care  of  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  for 
COLLIER'S  and  all  popular  publications. 

Many  of  your  friends  are  already  subscribing — their 
renewals  will  pay  you  the  same  generous  profits  as 
new  subscriptions.  You  can  enjoy  profits  year  after 
year  by  looking  after  the  same  subscriptions  while 

new  ones  swell  your  total  earnings.  .,       , .  -    ,,      , 

'  °  Use  this  profitable  plan 

This  profitable  plan  has  helped  hundreds  of  men  and  to  increase  your  income. 
women  meet  the  high  cost  of  living.    Now  you  can 

balance  your  budget  and  have  money  to  spare.  Accept  this  cordial  invitation 
to  try  this  popular  extra-income  plan  in  spare  time.  You  have  nothing  to  lose 
— your  earnings  start  on  your  first  order. 

For  full  details,  without  cost  or  obligation,  mail  a  penny  postal  with  your 
name  and  address 
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Here's  Why...Anocin®  is 

like  a  doctor's  prescription. 
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the  Athenaeum's  boards  included  James  J. 
Corbett,  Bob  Fitzsimmons,  Jim  Jeffries, 
Jack  Johnson  and  Jack  Dempsey. 

Dempsey,  incidentally,  drew  the  highest 
sum  ever  paid  an  Old  Howard  performer. 
Owner-manager  Somerby,  a  former  ticket 
seller  for  the  nearby  Bowdoin  Theater, 
booked  the  heavyweight  champ  for  one 
week  at  $5,000. 

How  the  Strip  Tease  Started 

Although  the  Howard  featured  pretty 
girls,  clad  in  tights,  in  song-and-dance  num- 
bers, the  strip  tease  as  presented  today  was 
unknown  prior  to  1928.  It  became  the 
main  attraction  there  shortly  after  its  acci- 
dental invention  in  Chicago  early  that  year. 
It  was  customary  in  all  burlesque  theaters 
for  chorus  girls  to  step  out  of  line  and  do 
a  solo  turn,  either  song,  dance  or  novelty 
skit.  Legend  has  it  that  one  young  thing, 
doing  a  tap  routine  as  her  part  of  the  show 
at  a  Chicago  burlesque  house,  suddenly 
found  that  one  of  the  straps  on  her  costume 
had  become  undone  and  that  she  had  few 
secrets  from  the  cheering  all-male  audience. 
She  expected  to  be  fired,  but  a  wise  stage 
manager,  noting  the  effect  on  the  patrons, 
ordered  her  to  keep  the  loose-strap  incident 
as  part  of  her  daily  act.  The  idea  soon 
spread,  and  the  strip  tease  became  identified 
with  burlesque.  Since  then  strippers  have 
been  given  top  billing  at  the  Howard,  keep- 
ing most  of  the  theater's  1,360  seats 
occupied  for  afternoon,  night  and  Friday- 
midnight  performances. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  in 
Boston  who  has  not  been  to  the  Old 
Howard  at  least  once.  Practically  every 
college  student  in  the  area  has  cut  classes 
at  some  time  or  other  to  make  the  early 
show  Monday  "before  the  censor  cuts  it." 
Harvard  students,  in  particular,  are  tradi- 
tionally regarded  as  among  the  Howard's 
most  loyal  patrons. 

"The  Harvard  curriculum  includes 
Howard  Athenaeum  I,  II,  III  and  IV"  is  an 
oft-repeated  quip  which  has  been  attributed 
to  virtually  every  genial  Harvard  professor, 
including  the  late  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  a  self-admitted 
burlesque  fan.  The  faded  rosette  ceiling  at 
the  Old  Howard  contains  several  neat 
round  perforations.  They  are  bullet  holes, 
according  to  Harvard  legend,  put  there 
many  years  ago  by  whatever  prominent 
alumnus  happens  to  be  in  the  news  at  the 
moment  of  retelling. 

The  man  responsible  for  most  of  the  sto- 
ries, real  or  imaginary,  circulating  today 
about  the  Old  Howard  was  the  late  Fred 
Doherty,  the  theater's  rumple-suited  press 
agent  for  more  than  30  years.  Before  his 
death  in  1940,  Fred  wrote  all  the  Howard 
ads  and  personally  placed  his  press  releases 
and  pictures  with  the  city's  newspaper  edi- 
tors. A  short  man  who  weighed  close  to 
200  pounds,  he  was  seldom  seen  without  a 
dead  cigar' butt  in  his  mouth. 

Doherty  couched  his  ads  in  some  of  the 
quaintest  prose  ever  seen  in  Boston.  His 
copy  was  read  conscientiously  every  week, 
even  by  those  who  had  no  intention  of  in- 
vading Scollay  Square.  Here's  a  typical 
one  he  turned  out  on  Ann  Corio,  the  all- 
time  queen  of  Old  Howard  strippers: 

"When  we  slide  you  the  heated  vapor 
that  Ann  Corio  trips  here  at  the  Old 
Howard,  we've  tooted  something  worth 
while  to  every  regular  scout.  The  most 
beautiful  girl  on  the  stage  will  give  the 
wiseuheimers  a  merry  marathon.  Here 
comes  the  peachiest  peach  in  the  game,  and 
the  babe  with  the  perpetual  smile  will  de- 
liver the  material  that  gathers  the  glances 
from  pit  to  dome." 

Ann  Corio  played  at  the  Howard  off 
and  on  for  more  than  10  years,  working 
for  a  big  salary  and  a  percentage  of  the 
house  during  most  of  that  time.  Margie 
Hart,  Georgia  Sothern,  Hinda  Wassau, 
Sunya  (Smiles)  Slane,  Vickie  Welles  and 
Zorita,  "the  snake  girl,"  were  other  fa- 
vorites, but  none  approached  La  Corio. 

Ann  was  a  well-publicized  witness  for 
the  defense  in  January,  1933,  when  the 
New   England  Watch   and  Ward  Society 


succeeded  in  closing  the  Howard  by 
order.  John  C.  L.  Dowling,  then  Wai 
Ward  president,  in  bringing  his  coi 
before  Mayor  James  M.  Curley,  t 
that  three  of  his  investigators,  Johi 
maker,  Lester  Hill  and  Thomas  N 
had  been  checking  the  theater  sin 
previous  August. 

Slaymaker  complained  about  the 
osity  of  dancing."  Hill  stated  his  obj 
to  the  girls'  "diaphanous"  coverings 
ton  described  an  act  by  one  stripteu 
"did  not  hesitate  to  display  a  mob 
domen."  The  investigators  alscT 
that  there  were  objectionable  comi 
particularly  "a  rat  story,  a  pie  stor 
a  telegram  in  which  the  change  off 
made  all  the  difference  in  the  work 

Manager  Somerby  indignantly 
these  charges.  And  Ann  Corio  came 
support,  insisting  heatedly:  "My  \» 
art  .  .  .  If  the  public  considers  me 
ful  enough  to  look  at,  I  fail  to  see  * 
wrong.' 

The  next  day  Mayor  Curley,  al 
a  party  of  officials,  attended  the  Ho\» 
order,  as  he  explained,  "to  acquaint 
with  the  type  of  amusement  offered.'  t 
sitting  through  an  entire  performamj 
city's  colorful  chief  magistrate  confiii 
remarks  to  a  diplomatic  appraisal  | 


loni 
iov, 


audience.     "They  had  a  full  house 
Honor  said  mischievously,  "but  all 
people  there  seemed  to  come  from  1 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont." 

Nevertheless,  the  municipal  cens 
board  in  office  at  the  time  ordered  tl 
Howard's  license  revoked  for  one  1 
It  was  the  first  time  the  ancient  Athei 
was  dark  and  silent  due  to  the  hand  < 
cial  authority. 

Business  immediately  fell  off  ij 
shooting  galleries,  tattoo  parlors,  1 
arcades,  lunchrooms  and  hot-dog  staJ 
the  Scollay  Square  area  and  protest  J 
uged  the  mayor's  office. 

A  Triumphant  Reopening  I 

But  by  February  20th  the  Squarl 
again  booming.  The  Old  Howard  reel 
featuring  a  typical  burleycue  show  <l 
typical  Doherty-coined  title— "Sera  J 
Legs."  Since  then  it  has  not  been  J 
troubled  by  the  Watch  and  Ward  &1 
The  seventy-year-old  agency  now  is  M 
its  main  efforts  into  bigger  comm 
improvement  projects. 

Ann  Corio   has   left   burlesque  fc 
legitimate  stage  and  movies,  but  still' 
a  warm  spot  in  her  heart  for  the 
naeum.    During  a  recent  personal  a] 
ance  at  a  downtown  theater  in  Bostc 
Old  Howard  carried  a  special  box 
on  the  cover  of  its  own  program  I 
read,   "Don't  forget  our  Annie  is  1 
RKO  this  week."    Says  Ann,  "How 
you  help  but  love  a  theater  like  that?] 

With  the  help  of  Al  Somerby,  a  m 
cently  described  by  Ann  as  "a  trull 
gentleman  who  has  been  like  a  father 
all,"  Miss  Corio  brought  in  the  v 
customers.    In  1929,  Somerby  noticei 
quite  a  few  women  came  along  with 
husbands  or   boy  friends  whenever 
Corio  was  booked.     So  he  ran  a  s 
midnight  show  for  ladies  with  or  wi 
escort.     The  house  was  a  sellout, 
adays  women  sometimes  make  up  as 
as  a  third  of  an  evening  audience. 

"The  girls  forced  one  important 
tion  in  the  house,"  chuckles  house 
John    Sebetes.      "The    Howard    had 
patronized  exclusively  by  men  for 
that  we  had  no  ladies'  powder  room, 
had  to  install  one  a  few  years  back." 

Current  top  box-office  draw  at  th 
Howard  is  a  shapely,  dark-haired,  ene 
ecdysiast  who  calls  herself  Rose  La 
Known  as  the  bad  girl  of  burlesque  be 
of  her  gay  abandon  on  the  stage, 
more  than  any  other  dancer  in  the  m 
business,  has  city  censors  everywhere 
ing — "Is  this  strip  necessary?" 

"There's  no  place  like  the  Old  Hov 
Rose  avers.    "The  building  is  old  and 
some  inconveniences,  but  I  love  it.    1| 
winter  it's  drafty,  and  there's  no  m 
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ie  dressing  rooms.  But  I  try  out 
act  there.  The  Old  Howard's  my 
If  an  act  clicks  there,  it  will 
ig  on  the  circuit." 
vho  peels  to  classical  music  or 
iirs,  doesn't  believe  she  works 
[burlesque  parlance  for  an  auda- 
ine),  least  of  all  in  Boston.  "How 
inything  out  of  line  up  there  with 
laels  standing  right  in  the  wings?" 

[ichaels,  the  Howard's  hard-eyed 
earted  stage  manager,  can  be 
Han   any   city  censor.     "Smiling 

called  because  he  always  wears 
xpression — knows  by  heart  every 
kit  as  well  as  every  trick  of  the 

On  Monday,  when  he  times  a 

for  the  week,  he  tells  the  per- 
vhat  they  can  and  cannot  do  in 
nd  woe  to  the  person  who  dis- 
Michaels  order. 

jenial  sixty-six-year-old  Al  Som- 
»  bought  out  the  Lothrop  family's 

the  Old  Howard  15  years  ago 

uilding  itself  10  years  ago,  is  now 

ir  and  operator  of  what  is  prob- 

most  profitable  of  the  some  35 

houses  still  doing  business  in  the 

tates.    The  number  of  these  the- 

shrunk  in  recent  years,  but  Al 

lieve  burlesque  ever  will  die  out. 

le  poor  man's  musical  comedy," 

nds  in  a  pine-paneled  office  as  the 

the  orchestra  and  the  thunder  of 

feet  echo  overhead.     "No,  bur- 

11  always  be  with  us." 

ibout  those  periodic  charges  that 

contributes  to  crime  in  the  cities? 

lldn't  be  in  this  business  another 

£  I  believed  that,"  Somerby  in- 

have  six  children  of  my  own,  you 

"he  people  in  our  business  are  the 

sanest  folks  I  know.     Their  con- 

templary,  and  they  resent  the  slurs 

•  way  by  those  who  criticize  with- 

'ing  all  the  facts." 

10,000  tickets  are  sold  through 
jrd's  brass  wicket  each  week,  with 
>s  for  evening  shows  and  60  cents 
natinees.  For  this  price,  patrons 
get  a  long  burlesque  show,  but 
feature  motion  pictures  and  sev- 
t  subjects  on  the  screen.    One  en- 


tire program  runs  five-and-a-quarter  hours. 
A  key  backstage  personality  at  the 
Howard  is  prim,  nervous  Francis  (Bunny) 
Weldon,  producer  of  the  shows.  A  strict 
disciplinarian,  Bunny  has  charge  of  the  12 
girls  who  make  up  the  theater's  own  chorus. 
He  sees  that  they  don't  drink,  don't  curse 
and,  above  all,  that  they  appear  in  time  for 
shows  and  rehearsals.  A  short,  bouncy, 
white-haired  man,  who  once  served  a  tour 
of  duty  with  Ziegfeld,  Weldon  designs  all 
the  girls'  costumes  himself  and  supervises 
scenery  and  backdrops. 

Star  Peelers  Get  Top  Pay 

While  the  show  is  on,  Bunny's  chorus 
girls  keep  hopping  from  their  stall-like 
first-floor  dressing  rooms  in  the  back  of  the 
long-abandoned  bottling  works  to  the 
second-floor  stage.  They  are  paid  a  min- 
imum of  $40  per  week,  and  in  addition  get 
liberal  tips  for  standing  in  the  wings  and 
picking  up  the  garments  discarded  by  the 
stripper-stars.  Peelers  at  the  Howard  earn 
from  $125  to  $500  per  week,  with  some  of 
the  top  performers  drawing  $750.  Comics 
usually  average  from  $200  to  $350  per 
week.  These  featured  burlesque  perform- 
ers usually  are  part  of  a  traveling  unit  on 
the  Eastern  wheel,  of  which  the  Old  How- 
ard is  one  stop. 

No  burlesque  story  would  be  complete 
without  a  brief  report  on  the  "charge  man," 
the  spiel  specialist  who  hawks  the  orange 
juice,  ice  cream,  art  magazines  and  novel- 
ties sold  at  intermissions.  At  the  Howard, 
he  has  been  Lester  Rosen,  a  sharp-fea- 
tured, sandy-haired  pitchman.  True  to  Bos- 
ton's conservative  tradition,  the  spieler  tries 
no  high-pressure  techniques. 

"Mr.  Somerby  insists  that  we  talk  for 
only  six  minutes  at  each  appearance,"  says 
Rosen,  who  was  hired  by  a  New  York  firm 
which  has  the  Old  Howard  concession.  "In 
the  old  days  in  Brooklyn,  we  used  to  pitch 
for  20  and  30  minutes.  Up  here  in  Boston 
we  carry  no  shoddy  novelties,  give  no 
worthless  prizes.  And  we  never  resort  to 
such  old  burlesque  tricks  as  turning  up  the 
heat  to  sell  more  drinks  and  ice  cream  on  a 
slow  night.  Boston  audiences  are  very 
high-class.  We  don't  insult  their  intelli- 
gence." THE  END 
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Th'  job's  gone  nice  and  smooth  so 
far.  Now  give  th'  guy  his  carna- 
tion back  before  there's  any  trouble" 


LARRY   REYNOLDS 


Right  now  is  none  too  soon 

to  get  your  car  in  shape  for  winter  driving! 

After  a  long  summer  of  hard  driving, 

your  brakes,  in  particular,  need  a  careful 

and  complete  check-up.  And  if  you  need  new 

brake  lining,  be  sure  to  install  Grizzly  .  .  .  famous 

for  over  35  years  for  smooth,  soft-pedal,  safe  stops. 

Grizzly  Manufacturing  Company,  Paulding^  Ohio. 


GRIZZLY 
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RAKE    LINING 


A>k  for  these  fine  quality 
Grizzly  Brake  Liningi:  "Syncro- 
Setj"  for  riveting  .  .  ."Saftibond" 
for  bonding  .  .  .  "Silvertip"  for 
heavy  duty  ...  or  Aluminum  Backed 
Blocks  for  extra  heavy  duty.  Grizzly 
Hydraulic  Brake  Fluid  and  Parts,  tool 
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the  Americans  alone  who  had  to  die  for  a  ca 
to  which   the  whole  free   membership  of 
United  Nations  was  equally  committed. 

It  may  be  too  late  now  to  hope  for  effect 
outside  assistance  in  Korea,  lint  who  will  be 
rash  as  to  say  that  Korea  is  the  beginning) 
the  end?  There  may  well  be  other  "incideni 
But  there  must  not  be  another  Korea.  Withp 
tial  mobilization  already  under  way  in  sevi 
countries,  this  is  the  time  to  start  organizia 
vast  world  army  that  Governor  Dewey  spoke 
an  army  prepared  and  alert  to  act  in  the  evq 
further  "incidents"  and  stop  them  quickly 

So  long  as  the  formation  of  such  an  am 
delayed,  the  Soviet  government  will  find  ite 
to  carry  out  some  of  its  evident  intentions, 
intentions  are  these:  to  brand  the  United  Sb 
as  an  aggressor  and  try  to  turn  the  masses 
Asiatic  people  against  us;  to  bleed  our  ccono 
by  forcing  us  to  divert  more  and  more  oh 
wealth  and  effort  to  armaments;  to  expend 
satellites'  man  power  while  it  keeps  its  owni 
lions  of  men-at-arms  safely  at  home. 

Russia  has  spent  only  military  equipmei 
Korea.  America  has  spent  equipment  and  lh 
not  to  protect  its  own  territory,  not  to  gain; 
material  prize,  but  to  fight  the  U.N.'s  war.| 
cannot  continue  through  crisis  after  crisis. 

The  United  States  is  the  bulwark  of  all 
nations  in  the  struggle  against  Soviet  impil 
ism.  It  will  not  remain  a  bulwark  forever  ill 
called  upon  to  stand  alone.  As  a  matter  off 
interest,  if  for  no  more  noble  consideration 
rest  of  the  free  world  should  realize  this. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  League  of  Na< 
expired  because  it  had  degenerated  into  a 
bating  society,  paralyzed  by  talk.  There  is] 
ger  that  its  successor  might  suffer  the  samJ" 
unless  the  U.N.  governments  quickly  realizdi 
they  must  condemn  Soviet  aggression  not! 
in  indignant  words  but  in  action — action  I 
world  army  whose  physical  power  and  nl 
force  could  even  make  the  men  in  the  Kren 
revise  their  blueprint  for  world  conquest 


Needed:  A  Vast  U.  N.  Army 


COLLIER'S  STRONGLY  SUPPORTS  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  E.  Dewey  in  his  call  for  a  vast 
world  army  of  men  from  all  free  countries,  un- 
der the  flag  and  leadership  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  made  the  same  appeal  on  this  page  four 
weeks  ago,  and  we  think  the  matter  is  important 
enough  to  be  urged  again. 

It  is  time  that  the  other  U.N.  governments 
realized  that  there  is  a  limit  to  America's  abil- 
ity to  foot  the  free  world's  bills  and  fight  the 
free  world's  battles.  That  statement  is  not  in- 
spire '■  by  any  sympathy  toward  isolationism.  It 
is  inspired  by  a  disappointment  in  the  non- 
Communist  governments'  leisurely  and  tentative 
response  to  U.N.  Secretary  General  Trygve  Lie's 
request  for  aid  in  Korea.  It  is  inspired  by  a  re- 
sentment of  the  American  lives  lost  in  a  war 
that  concerns  every  non-Communist  member  of 
the  United  Nations  as  much  as  it  concerns  the 
United  States. 

We  do  not  mean  to  minimize  the  sea  and  air 
forces  that  two  or  three  countries  sent  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Korean  war.  But  the  sea  and  air 
were  not  where  help  was  most  urgently  needed. 
I  he  need  was  for  foot  soldiers  in  the  first  bitter 
weeks  when  American  forces  were  so  vastly  out- 
numbered, outtrained  and  outgunned.  The  need 
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was  for  foot  soldiers,  not  in  a  few  months  or 
weeks,  but  then. 

For  two  months  the  American  and  South  Ko- 
rean ground  forces  fought  it  out  alone.  For  two 
months  they  fought  without  even  the  promise  of 
help  from  the  other  major  powers.  The  smaller 
nations  like  Australia,  Thailand,  Canada  and 
the  Philippines,  who  were  the  first  to  volunteer 
assistance,  perhaps  should  not  be  blamed  for  not 
having  combat  troops  in  readiness.  But  Great 
Britain  had  some  30,000  trained  soldiers  in 
Hong  Kong  when  the  Korean  fighting  broke  out, 
and  France  had  about  150,000  metropolitan 
and  colonial  troops  under  arms  in  Indo-China. 
Yet  it  was  late  August  before  Britain  even  of- 
fered to  send  1,500  men  to  Korea  and  France 
promised  a  volunteer  force  of  1,200. 

It  is  true  that  Hong  Kong  is  a  potential  trouble 
spot,  and  that  France  is  fighting  a  guerrilla  war 
With  the  Communists  in  Indo-China.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  when  the  crisis  came,  this  coun- 
try's 50-odd  non-Communist  associates  in  the 
United  Nations  were  unready  or  unwilling  to 
send  even  a  token  force  of  ground  troops  into 
battle.  The  fact  remains  that  it  was  the  Ameri- 
cans alone  who  had  to  help  the  South  Koreans 
defend  their  country  and  their  freedom.   It  was 


Throw  the  Book  At  The 


AS  WE  HAVE  FOLLOWED  the  course  oj 
latest  stand-by  control  legislation,  we  have  b 
thinking  about  some  by-products  of  the  con 
and  rationing  program  during  World  W 
We've  remembered  the  hoarders,  black  m; 
ers,  under-the-counter  hijackers  and  othe: 
sorted  chiselers,  most  of  whom  went  unpunii 

If  a  soldier  takes  a  poke  at  an  officer  in  a  1 
ment  of  anger  he  can  be  sure  of  a  quick  coi 
martial  and  a  long  stretch  in  prison,  even  if  h 
a  hero  with  a  chest  covered  with  medals.  No 
the  civilian  contract-padder  or  similar  illicit 
erator  in  the  last  war.  If  he  was  a  big  fish 
might  draw  a  fine  that  would  put  a  slight  den 
his  crooked  earnings.  In  rare  instances  he  m 
even  get  a  mild  jail  sentence.  But,  for  the 
time  punk,  the  risk  and  severity  of  punish; 
weren't  much  of  a  deterrent. 

If  the  President  has  to  invoke  wartime 
trols  again,  we  hope  that  Congress  will  pn 
him  with  punishment  that  will  fit  the  crime, 
if  they  have  to  amend  existing  laws  to  do  it 
hope  that  the  courts  will  invoke  the  punishi 
to  the  limit  where  circumstances  warrant. 

The  citizen  who  can  think  of  the  sacrifices 
tragedies  of  war  only  in  terms  of  his  stomac 
his  bank  account  is,  to  our  mind,  a  disgus 
and  sickening  spectacle.  He  deserves  to  have 
book  thrown  at  him.  And  if  the  book  has  t 
used  again,  it  ought  to  be  good  and  heavy 

Collier's  for  September  30, 
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